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Adolfo Ba.&toli (1833-181)4). ( 

Formpily Professor of Literature at the Istituto di sludi superiori at Florence. fltailltD. Utoratliro (ttt part), 
Autlior of Storia della letteratura Jtaltana; &c. ^ \ 

Acouste Boudinhon, D.D., D.C.L. r Index Ulironiia Pro- 

Prolessor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of Paris. Honorary Canon of-! hlbitorum ; 

I'aris. Editor of the Ca»o«i.T<« I In{aIllblUty 

Arthur Ernest Cowley, M.A., Lrrr.D. I'lOn Gabtrol; 

Sub Librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College. Ilnsorlptions : Semitic, 


Albert Charles Lewis Gotthilf Gunther, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Keeper of Zimlo.uical Department, British Museum, iSys-iSos. Gold Medallist, 
Roval Society, ihyS. Author of Catalogues 0 / Coluhrine Snakes. Batrachia Saltpntia, 
and Fishes in the British Museum; Reptiles of British India; Fishes of Zanzibar; 
Reports on the. “ Challenger " Fishes ; Sec. 


lehUiyology (tn part). 


Rev. Alfred Ernest Garvie, M.A., D.D. . 

Principal of New College. Hampstead. Member of the Board of Theology and the I Immortality; 
Board of Philosophy, London University. Author of Studies in the Inner Life ) Inspiration 
of Jesus; Sec. ( * 


Augustus Edward Hough Love, M.A., H.Sc., F.R.S. 

Sedleian Ihofessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Oxford Hon, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxiord ; formerly Fellow of St John’s College. Cambridge. 
Secretary to the London Mathematical Society. 


Infinitesimal Calculus. 


Alexander Francis Chamberlain, A.M., Ph.D. 

Assistant lYolessor of Antliropoliigv, Clark University. Worcester. Massachusetts. 
Member of American Antiipiarian Society: lion. Mernber of American Folk-lore 
Society Author of The Child and Childhood tn Folk Thought. 


Indians, dfiorth Amerioan. 


Major Arthur George Frederick Griffiths (cl. 1908). i 

HM Inspector of Prisons, 1878-189(1. Author of The Chronicles of Nru/gote;] Identification. 
Secrets of the Prison House; Sec. ( 

Sir Archihald Geikie, LL.D. In,, 

Sec the biograpliual article. Geikik, Sir A. j^HUtton, JameS. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. (ni in ,1 

Laseturer on Church History m the University of Manchester. Illuminati. 

Sir Alfred George Greenhill, M.A., F.R.S. i 

I'nnnei'ly Professor of Mathematics m the Ordnance Cxillegc, Woolwich. Author I nnAmmanhonin* 
of Differential and Integral Calculus with Applications; Hydrostatics; Notes ok | 

Dynamics; Sec. 1 


Sir a. IIoutum-Schindler, C.I.K. 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak. 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article, Clbkku, A. M. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article, Newton, Alfred. 


j^IstahSn (in part). 
|HttygeiB, Christiaan, 
[ibis; Icterus. 


Albrecht SociN, Ph.D. (1844-1899). ( 

Formerly IVofessor of Semitic Philology in the Universities of Leipzig and Tfibingen.-j Irak-Aiabl (in part). 
Author of Arahische Grammahk; Sec. ( 


Arthur Smith Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Keeper of Geology, Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
the Geological Society, London. 


Secretary of 


Ichthyosaurus 

l^lguanodon. 


Arthur William Holland. flmporlal CltlW 

Formerly Scholar of St John's Cxillege, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Cnray's Inn.) inutr nment 4 Government. 
1900. ^ I 

Alfred William Pollard, M.A. 

Assistant Keeper of Printed Books. British Museum, b'ellow of King's College, 

London. Hon. Secretary Bibliographical Society. Editor ol Books about Boohs 
and Bibliographica. Joint-editor of The Library. Chief Editor of the Globe " 

Chaucer. 

^ A complete list, showing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in th» final volume. 
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Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 


(inebriety, Law ot; 


I’uisnc JudRe of tlic^Suprunic Court of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of • Lain 

l.aws of England. ' ^ ' [ } • . 

Charles pRANns Atkinson. . [ lujgntry • 

Formerly Scliolur of yueen’s Coliege, Oxford. Captain, i.st City of London (Royal- 

I'Usihers). Auflior ot The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. wars. 

Col.oNEL CiiAKLKs Grant. . r- 

lu.nuerly Insjieeto^ of Military Education in India. |inaia . Costume. 

Carlton Huntlev Hayes, A. M., Ph.D. ' f 

A'.'.i'.tant I^rofessor of Jli.story at Columbia University, New York City. Mcmbcr-| Innocent V., VIII. 
ol tlie American Historical A.ssociation. t 

Conway Lloyd Morgan, LL.U., F.R.S. (instinct* 

J>rofes.sorol I’sychologt'atthe Universityof Bristol. Principal of University College,-! 

Bristol, I S87-i9oq, Aixhm oi Animal Life and Intelligence ; Habit and Instinct. | *nieuigence in AnimaiS. 

Charles Raymond Heazlev, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist..S. i 

I’lolissor of Modern History in tlie University of Birmingham, Formerly Fellow! ihn Ratnta fin ■hard • 
of Merlon College. Oxford; and University Lecturer m the History of Geography.-! , ' ‘ 

Lothian Prizeman, Oxford. 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Bouton, igo8. Author of I *““**• 

Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. ( 

Professor of Classical and Romance Languages, University of Milan. ^ItaUan Language (f»t part). 

Charlton Thomas Lewis, Pn.D. (1834-1904). i 

Formerly Lecturer on Life Insurance, Harvard and Columbia Universities, and on 1 a 
P rinciples of Insurance, Cxirnell University. Author of History of Germany, Essoys;! insurance [tn part). 
Addresses', Ac. t 

Cecil Weatherly. /, 

Formerly Scholar ot Queen’s College, Oxford. Barnster-at-Law, Inner Temple. 

Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D. 


Infant Schools. 


Im&m. 


Professor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A. Author I 
of Development of Muslim Theology, furisprudence and Constitutional Iheory,\ 

.'ieleclion from Ibn Khaldum-, Religious .dttitude and Life in Islam', &c. I 

David George Hogarth, M.A. f 

Keeper of ilie Ashmolean Museiini, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. part) • 

l-ellow ol llie Brilisli .Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naiicratis, 1899 and-! iBBuria ^ * 

iqoi; Ephesus, 10111-1005; Asslut, 190I1-1007; Pirector, British School at Athens, ““ “"* 

1897-1900; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. ( 

David Hannay. f 

Formerlv British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author ol .SVietf History of Soya/ Impressment. 

Navv, ijiy-iPSS', Life of Emilio Castelar', txc. I 

Donald Frances Tovey. j 

Author ol Essays in Musical .Analysis; comprising The Classical Concerto, TAf! Instrumentation. 
Goldberg Variations, and analy.ses of many other classical works. I 

Dpgald Sutherland MacC’oll, M.A., LL.D. j 

Keeper of thi- National Caller)* of British Art (Tate Gallery) Lecturer on the History I tmnrASBlnnlsm 
of Art, University College. London; Fellow of linivi-rsity College, London .1 ** ““** 

Author of Nineteenth Century Art; See. ( 

Edw ard Alfred Minchin, M.A., F.Z.S. ( 

Professor of Protozoology m the Iinivorsity of London. Formerly Fellow of Merton I Hyflromctlusae { 

College. Oxfot d; and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in tlie University of Oxford, j HydfOSOB. 

Author of ' Sjionges and Sporozoa " in Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology ; Sec. I 

Ernest Barker, M.A. f 

Fellow and T,ecturer m Modem History. St John’s College. Oxford. Formerly) Imperial Chamber. 
Fellow and Tutor ot Merton Collegi- Craven Scholar. 1895. 

Edwin Bramwell, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R..S. (Edin.). 

Assistant Ph)’sieian. Ro)m 1 Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

Right Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O..S.B., D.Litt. j 

Abliot of Downside Abliey, Bath. Autlior of " The Luiisiac Hislorv of Palladiu.s ”-! Imitation Of Christ, 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies. I 

Edmund Crosby Quiggin, M.A. ( 

I'ellow, Lecturer in Modern History, and Monro Lecturer in Celtic, Gonvillc and {Ireland I Early History. 
Cams College, Camliridge. I 

Edward Fairbrother Strange. 

Assistant Keeper, Victoria and Altiert Museum. South Kensington 
Gouiicil, japan Society. Author of numerous works on art subiects. 
of Bell’s " t'atliedral ” Series. 

Lady Dilkk. 

See the biograpliical article Dilke, Sir C. W., Bart. 

Idmund Gos.se, LL.D. 

See tlie biographical article, Gosse, Edmund. 

Emi-, Hubner. 

S»e the biographical article, Hubner, Emil. 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. 1895). 


I Hysteria {in part). 


Member of J Illustration: Technical 
Joint-editor j Developments. 

I Ingres. 

/Huygens, Sir Constantijn ,* 

\ Ibsen; Idyl. 

Inscriptions : Latin {in part). 


M.P.for Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852. Author of a History of Ancient Geography {in part). 

&c, \ 
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Vll 


Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. ( 

Lecturer and Assistant Librarian, and formerly Fellow,Pembroke College,Cambridge.-! 
University Lecturer in Palaeography. , I 


teiygM; Issedones. 


-^^Ibn KbaMBn (i» part). 


Edward Heniy Palmer, M.A. 

See the biographical article. Palmer, E. H. 

Edmund Knecht, Ph.D., M.Sc.TECH.(Manchester), F.I.C. , 

Professor of Technological Chemistry, Manchester University, Head of Chemical I 
Department, Municipal Scboq) of Technology, Manchester. Examiner in liyeing.-j Indigo. 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Author of A Manual of Dyeing', &c. Editor I 
of Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. ^ 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln (Edward Lee Hicks). i 

Honorary Fellow of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford. Formerly Canon Residentiary I Insoriptlons : Greek 
of Manchester, l-'ellow and Tutor ot Corpus Chriati College. Author of AfatiKaf 1 (jn l)art\ 
of Greek Historical Inscriptions', &c. “I 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.LiTT.(Oxon.), LL.D. ( 

I'rofessor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Author of Geschichte des! Hystaspes ; Iran. 
Alterthums ', Geschichte des alten Aegyptens', Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme. ( 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B., I.S.O., D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 

Director and Principal Librarian. British Museum, 1898-1909. Sandars Reader 
in Bibliography. Cambridge, i895-i89<). Hon. Fellow of University College, 


Oxford. Correspondent of the Institute of France and of the Royal l*russian 
Academy of Sciences. Author of Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. 
Editor of Chronicon Angliae. Joint-editor of publications ot the Palaeographical I 
Society, the New Palaeographical Society, and of the Facsimile of the I.aiirentian I 
Sophocles. ( 


lUumtnAted MSS. 


Hwicoe. 


Edmund Owen, M.B,, F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. / 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Children's Hospital.! UvArnnAnhalna 
Great Ormond Street; late Examiner in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge,! 

Durham and London. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. I 

Frank Albert Fetter, Ph.D. i 

Professor of Political Economy and Finance. Cornell University. Member of the! Interstate Commerce. 
State Hoard ol Charities. Author of The Principles of liconomics -, &c. (. 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybf.are, M.A., D.TH.(Giessen). (loonnolaafa • 

J'ellow of the British Academy, hormerlv bellow of University College, Oxford. . , 

Autlior of The Amient Armenian Texts of Aristotle', Myth, Magic and Morals', &c. [image WOrSHip. 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., T,T..D., F.S.A. c 

Camden Prolessor of Ancient History 111 the University of Oxiord. l-'cllow of 
Brasenose College. Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Censor, Student,-^ Icknield Street. 

'I'utor and Librarian of Christ Church, Oxford. Lord’s Lecturer, 1900-1907.1 
Author ol Monographs on Roman History, especially Roman Britain; &c. [ 

Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D., L'.S.A. / 

Reader in Egyptology. Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey I 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial) 

German Archaeological Institute. (, 

Frederick Peterson, M.D., Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University. ) Resident of New York State 
Commission in Lunacy, 1902-1906. Author of Mental Diseases', &c. 


Hyksos; Isis. 


Insanity: Hospital 
Treatment. 


I Inn and Innkeeper. 


Francis Samuel Philbrick, A.M., Ph.D. (indBiumdBnM 

Fellow of Nebraska State University. Formerly Scholar and Resident Fellow ot! ’ . 

Harvard University. Member of American Historical Association. ( ueowrauon 01. 

Francis Watt, M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Author of Law's Lumber Poom. 

Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. t 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of ITactieal Geology London, 1879-1902.-! Hyacinth ; lolite. 
President of the Geologists' Association, 1887-1889. ( 

Frederick York Powell, D.C.L., LL.D. Jleeiand : History, and 

See the biographical article, Powell, Frederick York. J Ancient Literature 

George A. Boulenger, F.R.S., D.Sc., Pii.D. ( 

In charge of the collections of Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British-^ Ichthyology (in part). 
Museum. Vice-President ot the Zoological Society of London. [ 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.LiTT.(Dublin). [ 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Linguistic Survey of I 

India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. Vice-President-! IndO-Aryan LangP^S®** 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta flniversity. Author of I 
The Languages of India; &c. [ 

Grenville Arthur James Cole. • r 

Director ot the Geological Survey of Ireland. Professor of Geology, Royal College-! Ireland : Ge^t’Ry- 
of Science for Ireland, Dublin. Author of Aids in Practical Geology; &c. [ ' 

Sir George Christopher Molesworth Birdwood, K.C.I.E. 

See the biographical article, Birdwood, Sir G. C. M. -J Incense./ 

George Franqs Hill, M.A. rinsorlAIons: Greek 

Assistant in Department ol Coins and Medals, British Museum. Author of-! /■.■ e,art) 

Sources for Greek History 478-431 B.c,; Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins ; &c. [, y ^ 
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George Gordon Coulton, M.A. 

lltrkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author 
of Medieval Studies; chuucSr and hts England; &c. 

George Herbert Carpenter, B.Sc. (I.ond.). 

Prrfcs.sor of Zoology m tlie Koyal College of Science, Dublin. Author of Insects: ^ 
their Structure and Life. 


Indulgeiios. 

Hymenopter*; 
lehneumon-Fly; 
Inieot. 


Graziadio I. Ascou. r 

Senator of the Ivyigdom of Italy. Professor of Comparative Grammar at tlie j Italian Language {in part). 
Univer.sitv of Milan. Author oi Codice Jslandese ; &c. ' ] 

George Jamieson, C.M.G., M.A. f 

I'ormcrly Consul-General at Sluuighai, and Consul and judge of the Supreme Court,i Hwang Ho< 

Shanghai. J 


Gustav Kruger, Ph.D. ( 

Profe.s.sor of Church Hist&ry in the University of Giessen. Author of Das Papstthum ;■{ IrenaeUS. 

&c, I 


George Pbhcivai. Muoge, A.R.C.S., F.Z.S. ( 

LeUurcr on Biology. London Ho.spital Medical College, and London School of] Ineubation and Inoubaton. 
Medicine lor Women, University of London. Author of A Text Book 0/ Zoology ; &c (. 


Verv' Rev. George William Kitchin, M.A., D.D., F.S.A. 1 

Dean of Durham, and Warden of the University of Durham. Hon. Student oflii„**-_ 

Clu'ist Church. Oxford, fellow of King’s College, London. Dean of Winchester, | Ulricn VOn. 

1883-1894. Author of A History of prance ; &c. I 


Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A,, B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Kormerlv Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. Author of a Commentary on 
Judges ; An Arabic Grammar ; See. 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbibi; 

Ibn 'ArabI; Ibn Atbir ; 
Ibn Duraid ; Ibn Faradl; 
Ibn Firid ; Ibn Hazm ; 
Ibn Hisbam ; Ibn Isbaq ; 
Ibn Jubair ; Ibn KbaldDn 
{in part); 

Ibn KhallikSn; 

Ibn Qutatba ; Ibn Sa'd ; 
Ibn Tutall; Ibn U»ibi‘a; 
Ibrahim AFMauslil. 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A. C 

I'ormetfy Scholar of C'.orpus Christ! College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition ! Iron Mask J Ismail, 
of the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. Co-editor of the 10th edition. I 


Sir Henry Creswicke Rawunso.n, Bart., K.C.B. 

See the biographical article, ItAwi.iNsoN, Sir Henry Creswicke. 

Harriet I.. Hennessy, M.U., (Brux.) L.R.C.P.I., L.R.C.S.I. 

Henry Marion Howe, A.M., LL.U. 

I’rofessor of Metallurgy, Columbia University. Author of Metallurgy of Steel; &c. 


Isfahbn: History. 

Infancy; 

Intestinal Obstruction. 
Iron and Steel. 


Henry Newton UirKSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. ( 

Professor of Geogr.iphy. University College, heading Author of Elcmentaryl 

Meteorology; Papers on Oceanography; &c. ( 

Hermann Oul.sner, M.A.. 1 ‘h.I). . 

Tai’lonan Professor of the Romance T..triguage.s in University of Oxford. Member I 
of Council of the ITiUological Society. Author of .4 History of Provenial Literature ; -. 

&c. I 

Henry Sturt, M.A. ( 

Author of Idola Theutn ; 7 he Idea of a Free C hurch; and Personal Idealism, (. 


Indian Ocean. 

Italian Literature {in part). 
Induction. 


Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrews. / 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis. New College, London. Author of the I 
" Commentary on Acts " in the Westminster New Testament ; Handbook on the 1 
Apocryphal Hnok\ in the “Century Bible,'' V 


Sib Henry Yule. K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Sec the biographical article, Yulk, Sir Henry. 



Batuta {in pari). 


Israel Abrahams, M.A. / 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge, I Ibn Tlbbon ; 

Formerly President, jewisli Historical Society m England, Author of A SAorij Immanuel ^n Salomon. 
History of Jewish Literature; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; &c. ' 


John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. r 

Pender ITofcssor of Elertrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow I 
of University College, Londim. bormerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge.] Induction Coll, 
and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics in the I'niversity] Author of Magnets andj 
Electric Currents. ' 

J.MES Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.(Edin.), F.R.G.S., Hon.A.R.I.B.A. ( 

Formerly Director General of Archaeological Survey of India. Author of Archueo- J inHUn Arohiteotura 
^i^icaL Survey of Weatern Indxa. Editor of Fergusaon*8 Hxstdifv of Jnditm AfcHA 
failure. I 

Sir John Batty Tuke, Kt., M.D., F.R.S.(Edin.), D.Sc., LL.D. f 

ITesiient of the Nonrological Society of the United Kingdom. Medical Director j Hyttorla {in part); 
of New Saughton Hall Asylum, Edinburgh. M.P. for the Universities of Edinburgh | Insanity : Medical. 
and St Vndrew.s, 1900- iqio. 
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RighI' Rev. John Cuthbert Heoley, O.S.B., D.D. 

K.C. Bishop of Newport. Author of The Holy Eucharist-, Sec. 

John Charles Van Dyke. 

Professor of the History of Art, Rutger's College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Editor of The Studio and AH Review. Author of Art /or Art's Sake; 
Painting; Old English Masters; Sec. 


jlmmaeulate Conoeptlon. 


Formerly, 
History 6/ 


Inness, Georve. 


James Claude Webster. 

Barristcr-at-Law, Middle Temple. , 

James David Bourchier, M.A., K.R.G.S. 

King's College, Cambridge. Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe. 
Commander of the Orders of Prince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of 
Greece, and Officer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgaria. 


I Inns of Court, 
f Ionian Islands. 


John Faitiifull Fleet, C.I.E., Ph.D. , j 

CoIuml^>.'>lonel• of Central «uul Southern Divisions of Bombay, 1891-1897. Authori ilUCriftiOBS f Indian, 
oi Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings; &c. 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R.Hlst.S. r 

GUmour I’rolissor of Spanish Language and Literature, Liverpool University. I 
Norman McColl I.ecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of tlie BriDsh Academy.-! Isla. J. F. dO. 

Member ot the Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of I 
Alphunsu XII. Author of A 11 istory of Spanish Literature; &c. 

John Graham Kerr, M.A., F.R.S. r 
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HUSBAND, properly the “ head of a household,” but now 
chiefly used in the sense of a man legally joined by marriage to 
a woman, his “ wife ” ; the legal relations between them are 
treated below under' Hushanu and Wife. The word appears 
in 0 . Eng. as hushonda, answering to the Old Norwegian 
hi'isMndi, and means the owner or freeholder of a htis, or house. 
The last part of the word still survives in ” bondage ” and “ bond- 
man,” and is derived from bua, to dwell, which, like I^t. colere, 
means also to till or cultivate, and to have a household. “ Wife,” 
in 0 . Eng. wif, appears in all Teutonic languages except Gothic ; 
cf. Ger. Weib, Dutch wijj, &c., and meant originally simply 
a female, “ woman ” itself being derived from wifman, the 
pronunciation of the plural wimmen still preserving the original i. 
Many derivations of “ wife ” have been given ; thus it has been 
connected with the root of “ weave,” with the Gothic waibjan, 
to fold or wrap up, referring to the entangling clothes worn 
by a woman, and also with the root of vibrare, to tremble. 
These are all merely guesses, and the ultimate history of the 
word is lost. It does not appear outside Teutonic languages. 
Parallel to “ husband ” is “ housewife,” the woman managing 
a household. The earlier Mstoij was pronounced hussif, and 
this pronunciation survives in the application of the word to 
a small case containing scissors, needles and pins, cottons, &c. 
From this form also derives “ hussy,” now only used in a de¬ 
preciatory sense of a light, impertinent girl. Beyond the meaning 
of husband as a married man, the word appears in connexion 
with agriculture, in “ husbandry ” and “ husbandman.” Accord¬ 
ing to some authorities “ husbandman ” meant originallv in 
:the north of England a holder of a “ husbandland,” a manorial 
(tenant who held two ox-gangs or virgates, and ranked next 
sbelow the yeoman (see J. C. Atkinson in Notes and Queries, 
i6th serie.s, vol. xii., and E. Bateson, History of Northumberland, 
i., 1893). From the idea of the manager of a household, 
f husband ” was in use transferred to the manager of an estate, 
land the title was held by certain officials, especially in the great 
Itrading companies. Thus the “ husband ” of the East India 
pompany looked after the interests of the company at the 

i ustom-house. The word in this sense is practically obsolete, 
ut it still appears in ” ship’s husband,” an agent of the owners 
f a ship who looks to the proper equipping of the vessel, and her 
spairs, procures and adjusts freights, keeps the accounts, makes 


cnarter-parties and acts generally as manager of the ship’s 
employment. Where such an agciit is himself one of the owners 
of the^ vessel, the name of “ managing owner ” is used. The 
“ ship’s husband ” or “ managing owner ” must register his 
name and address at the port of registry (Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894, § 5 q). From the use of “ husband ” for a good and 
thrifty manager of a household, the verb “ to husband ” means 
to economize, to lay up a store, to save. 

HUpAND AND WIFE, Law relating to. For the modes 
m which the relation of husband and wife may be constituted 
and dissolved, see Marriage and Divorce. The present article 
Will deal only witli the effect of marriage on the legal position 
of the spouses. The person chiefly affected is the wffe, who 
probably in all political systems becomes subject, in consequence 
of marriage, to some kind of disability. The most favourable 
system scarcely leaves her as free as an unmarried woman : and 
the most unfavourable subjects her absolutely to the authority 
of her husband. In modem times the effect of marriage on 
property is pierhaps the most important of its consequences 
and on this point the laws of different sUtes show wide diversity 
of principles. ^ 

The history of Roman law exhibits a transition from on 
extreme theory to its opposite. The position of the wife in the 
earliest Roman household was regulated by the law of Manus 
.She fell under the “hand ” of her husband,—became one of his 
family, along with his sons and daughters, natural or adopted, 
and his slaves. The dominion which, so far as the children 
was concerned, was known as the patria potestas, v/as, with 
reference to the wife, called the manus. The subject members 
of the family, whether wife or children, had, broadly speaking, 
no rights of their own. If this institution implied the complete 
subjection of the wife to the husband, it also implied a much 
closer bond of union between them than we find in the later 
Rom^ law. 'The wife on her husband’s death succeeded, like 
the children, to freedom and a share of the inheritance. Manus, 
however, was not essential to a legal marriage j its restraints 
were vksome and unpopular, and in course of time it ceased 
to exist, leaving no equivalent protection of the stability of 
family life. The later Roman marriage left the spouses com- 
pmatively independent of each other. The distance between 
the two modes of marriage may be estimated by the fact that, 
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while underthe former the wife wasoneof thehusband’simmediate 
heirs, under the latter she was called Vo tire inheritance only 
after his kith and kin had been exhausted “and only in preference 
to the treasury. It seems doubtful how far she had, during 
the continuance of marriage, a legal right to enforce aliment 
from her husband, although if he neglected her she had the 
unsatisfactory remedy of an easy divprce. The law, in fact, pre¬ 
ferred to leave the parties to arrange their mutual rights and 
obligations by private contracts. Hence the importance of the law 
of settlements {Doles). The Dos and the Donatio ante nuptias were 
settlements by or on behalf of the husband or wife, during the 
continuance of the marriage, and the law seems to have looked 
with .some jealousy on gifts made by one to the other in any 
less formal way, as possibly tainted with undue influence. During 
the marriage the husband had the administration of the property. 

The manus of the Roman law appears to be only one instance 
of an institution comnwn to all primitive sodetie*. On the 
continent of Europe after many centuries, during which local 
usages were brought under the influence of principles derived 
from the Roman law, a theory of marriage became established, 
the leading feature of which is the community oj goods between 
husband and wife. Describing the principle us it prevails in 
France, Story {Conflict of Laws, § 130) says; “ This community 
or nuptial partnership (m the absence of any special contract) 
generally extends to all the movable property of the husband 
and wife, and to the fruits, income and revenue thereof. . . . 
It extends also to all immovable property of the husband and 
wife aei|uircd during the marriage, but not to such immovable 
property as either possessed at the time of the marriage, or 
which came to them afterwards by title of succession or by gift. 
The [iroperty thus acquired by this nuptial partnership is liable 
to thi' debts of the parties existing at the time of the marriage ; 
to the debts contracted by the husband during the oommunity', 
or by the wife during the community with the consent of the 
husband ; and to debts contracted fe the maintenance of the 
family. . . . The husband alone is entitled to administer the 
property of the community, and he may alien, sell or mortgage 
It without the concurrence of tire wife.” ®at he cannot dispose 
by will of more than hi.s share of the common property, nor can 
he part with it gratuitously inter vivos. The community is 
dissolved by death (natural or civil), divorce, separation of 
body or sepiaration of property. On separation of body or of 
property tlie wife is entitled to tlie full control of her movable 
property, but cannot alien her immovable property, without 
her husband’s con.sent or legal authority. On the deadl of 
either party the property is divided in equal moieties between 
the survivor .ind the heirs of the deceased. 

hasp of England, —The English common law as usual followed 
its own course m dealing with this subject, and in no department 
were Its rules more entirely insular and independent. Ihe 
text writers all assumed two fundamental principles, which 
between them established a system of rights totally unlike that 
just described. Husband and wile were said to be one person in 
the eye of the law— unica persona, quia caro una et sanguis unus. 
Hence a man could not grant or give anything to his wife, 
because she was himself, and if there were any compacts between 
them before marriage they were dissolved by the union of persons. 
Hence, too, the old rule of law, now greatly modified, that husband 
and wife could not he allowed to give evidwee against each 
other, in any trial, civil or criminal. Tlie unity, however, was 
one-sided only ; it was the wife who was merged in the hu.sband, 
not the husband in the wife. And when the theory did not 
ap^y, the disabilities of “coverture” suspended the active 
exercise of the wifc’slegalfaculties. The old technical phr^eology 
described husband and wile as baron and feme ; the rights of 
the husband were baronial rights. From one point of view the 
wife was merged in the husband, from another she was as one of 
his vassals. A curious example is the immunity of the wife in 
certain cases from punishment for crime committed in the 
presence and on the presumed coercion of the husband. “ So 
great a favourite,” says Blackstone, “ is the female sex of the 
laws of England.” 


AND WIFE 

The application of these principles with reference to the 
property of the wife, and her capacity to contract, may now be 
briefly traced. 

The freehold property of the wife became vested in the husband 
and herself during the coverture, and he had the management 
and the profits. If the wife had been in actual possession at 
any time during the marriage of an estate of inheritance, and if 
there had been a child of the marriage capable of inheriting, 
then the husband became entitled on his wife’s death to hold 
the estate for his own life as tenant by the curtesy of England 
{curialitas).^ Beyond this, however, the husband s rights did 
not extend,and the wife’s heir at last succeeded to the inheritance. 
The wife could not part with her real estate without the concur¬ 
rence of the husband ; and even so she must be examined 
apart from her husband, to ascertain whether she freely and 
voluntarily consented to the deed. 

With regaid to pcrscmal property, *t passed obsdutely at 
cammon law to the husband. Specific things in the possession 
of the wife {choses in possession) became the property of the 
husband at once; things not in possession, but due and re¬ 
coverable from others {choses in action), might be recovered 
by the husband. A chase in action not reduced into actual 
possession, when the marriage was dissolved by death, reverted 
to the wife if she was the survivor; if the husband survived 
he could obtain pos-session by taking out letters of administra¬ 
tion. A chose in action was to be distinguished from a specific 
thing which, although the property of the wife, was for the 
time being in the hands of another. In the latter case the 
property was in the wife, and passed at once to the husband; 
m tlie former the wife had a mere ynt in personam, which the 
husband miglit enforce if he chose, but which was still cap¬ 
able of reverting to the wife if thti hu.sband died without 
enforcing it. 

Tlie chattels real of the wife {i.e., personal property, dependent 
•on, and partaking of, the nature of realty, sudt os leaseholds) 
■passed to the husband, subject to the wife’s right of survivorship, 
•unless barred by the husband by some act done during his life. 
A disposition by will did not bar the wife’s interest; bat any 
disposition inter vivos by the husband was valid and effective. 

The courts ■of equity, however, greatly modified the rules of 
the common law by the introduction of the wife’s separate 
estate, i.e. property settled to the wife for her separate use, 
independently of her husband. The principle seems to have 
been originally admitted in a case of actual separation, when 
a fund was given for the maintenance of the wife while living 
apart from her husband. And the conditions under which 
separate estate might be enjoyed Imd taken the Court of Chancery 
many generations to develop. No particular form of words was 
necessary to create a separate estate, and the intervention of 
trustees, though common, was not necessary. A clear intention 
to deprive the husband of his common law rights was sufficient 
to do so. In such a case a married woman was entitled to deal 
with her property as if she was unmarried, although the earlier 
decisions were in favour of requiring her binding engagements 
to be in writing or under seal. But it was afterwards held that 
any engagements, clearly made with reference to the separate 
estate, would bind that estate, exactly as if the woman had been 
a feme sole. Connected with the doctrine of separate use was 
the equitaWc contrivance of restraint on anticipation with which 
later legislation has not interfered, whereby property might be 
so settled to the separate use of a married woman that she could 
not, during coverture, alienate it or anticipate the income. 
No such restraint is recognized in the case of a man or of a feme 
sde, and it depends entirely on the separate estate; and the 
separate estate has its existence only during covwture, so that 
a woman to whom such an estate is given may dispose of it so 
long as she is unmarried, but becomes bound by the restraint as 
soon as she is married. In yet another way the court of Chancery 
interfered to protect the interests of married women. When a 

’ Curtesy or courtesy has been explained by legal writers as 
" arising by favour of the law of England." The word has nothing 
to do with courtesy ui the sense of complaisance. 



tai»tond .sought tfae'iiid of that sourt to gfit j^ssession ol .hjs 
wife s .c/ww in ac^qp, he was requireid to .msjfie a .proviwon 
W her and.l^,childreniOttt,of the fund sought .totbe,recovered, 
this IS called the wfe!s.sf(^toa.r««f<wr»/, and.js.said to be 
toed on the original .tnaxihi of .Chancery jurisprudence, ithat 
he who seeks equity must do equity.” Two other property 
.interests of minor importance .are recognised. The wife!s 

IS a provision for the purchase of .clothes^and ornaments 
suitable to her husband’s station, but it is not an absolute 
^ift^to we separate use,of the (wife ; and a wife surviving her 
husband cannot, claim .for, more tl^n one year.’s arrears, of pin- 
money. ParMphernalid are jewels and other ornaments given 
to the wife by her husband for the purpose of being worn by her, 
but not as her separate property. The husband , may dispose 
of thcra.lw aet tnkr,vivos but not,by wil), unless the.will confers 
other benehts.on .the .wife,, in which case she must elect between 
t will_and the paraphernalia.' She mayako on the death 
the husband .claim paraphernalia, provided ail creditors 
have been satisfied, .her right being superior to .that of any 
legatee. ^ 

The corresponding interest of the wife in the .propqrfy of the 
husbsJid.is niuch jjipre .ineiAgre and jiUnsory. Besides ,tt .general 
right to maintenance at her husband^s tn^pense^she has, atcommon 
kw ,a right to dower {q,v^) ip her hyaUand!s lands,,and to 
r/xlwnabiUs {\\\txd) of his personal estate, if he dies intestate. 
J'he.forme^j wliich originally was a solid provision for widows, 
Las by the ingenuity -of conveyancer?, as well as by .positive 
enactment, been,reduced to very slender .dimensions. It may 
be destroyed by a .mere declaration to that effect on the part 
of the,husband, us well.as by his conveyance,of ,the land or by 
his will. 

The common practice of .regulating the rights of husband, 
wife,and children by, marriage (settlements obviates the hardships 
of the common law—at leiast .for the women, of tire wealthier 
classes. The legislature by the Married Women’s property 
Actsof 1870,1874,1882 (which repealed andconsolidatedtheacts 
of rSyo^nd 1874), iSpj and 1907 introduced very considerable 
changes. The chief provisions of the>larried Women’s Property 
Act 1882, which enormously improved the position , of women 
unproterted by marrii^e settlement, are, shortly, that a married 
woman js capable of acquiring, holding and disposing of by ',wfll 
or otherwise, any real and personal property, in the same manner 
as if she were a jme sole, without the intervention of any trustee. 
The property of a woman married after tixe beginning of the 
act, whether belonging to her at the time of marriage or acquired 
after marriage, is held by' her as a jevie sole, Tbe same is the case 
with property acquired after the beginning of the act by.a woman 
married before the act. After marriage a woman remains liable 
for antenuptial debts and liabilities, and as between her and her 
husband, in the absence of contract to the contrary, her separate 
property IS deemed primarily liable. The husband is only 
liable to the extent of property acquired from or through his 
wife. The act also contained provisions as to stock, investment, 
insurance, evidence and other matters. The effect of the act 
■was to render obsolete the law as to what created a separate 
use or a reduction into possession olohoses in action, as,to equity 
to a settlement, as tp fraud on the husband’s marital rights, 
and as to the inability of one of two married persons to give 
a gift to the other. Also, in the case of a gift tp a husband and. 
wife in terms which would make them joint tenants ff unmarried,' 
they no longer take as one person but as two. The act contained i 
a special saving off existing and future settlements ; a settlement 
being still necessary where it is desired to secure only the enjoy¬ 
ment of the income to the wife and to provide for children. 
The act by itself would enable the wife, without regard to family 
claims, instantly to part with the whdie of any property which 
miglrt come to her. Restraint on anticipation' was preserved 
by the act, subject to the liability of such property for antenuptial 
debts, and to the power given by the Coiiveyanding Act r88i 
to bind a married woman’s interest inotwithstanding a clause 
of restraint. The Married Women’s Property Act -of 
repealed two clauses in the act of 1882, the exact bearing eg 
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vwhiohhad been a/mattor.afjcentrovsmy. rltprvndedspscffiddly 
-that -^very <!pnttae^ hereinafter entereid into ‘l»y a married 
woman, otherwise tnan as.an agait,;should,be deemed to be,a 

• contract .entered into by her with tresiiect toia^id binding 
{Upon her separate property, whether she was or was not in 
possessed «f or entitled to any -separate property at 'the time 
when she entered jnto such.contract, that !rt .should bind all 

• separate property which ,she might,at any time,or thereafter 
be possessed of or entitled to, and tfaatitjshouki'fae enforceable 
by proe^ of law against all property which-she might theraaftw, 
while discovert, be possessed of or ^entitled to. The act of ,1907 
enaWed.a w^ied ijpman, without W ihushatul, to rfispose.of 
or qoin m i^gposing lOf, iroal, or (personal propwity rbeld by her 
solely or ;jointly as trustee or personal representative, in like 
manner,as if she were sole. It,abo provided that a.settle- 
ment or agreement for eettlemont whether before ,pr idtpr 
maniage, reepeetkig ’the property .of-the woman, should not 
be valid unless executcd'by'her ifshe wasof full ageur confirmed 
by her after .she attained full age. The .Married Women’s 
Property Act 1908 removed a curious anomsdy by ‘Cnactij^ 
that *,^rriod woman having .sepvate property ahould be 
equally liable with,single women and widows for the.maintenanoe 
of parents who wre in (receipt..of poor relief. 

Ihe ^iti^,colonies-generally,ha(V(C adopted;thepriiwiples (>f 
the £nghsh acts of 1882 and 1^3. 

1 '^‘iT ■SccAiwrf-—Xbe law of Scotland diflers .less from (Gnelisli 

law tnan w use of a very different terminology would lead us to 
suppose. Tbe phrase commmtio honorum .has .been employed to 
express the interest which the spouses have in the movable property 
ol.both, but rts use has (been severely >censured as essenuallv in¬ 
accurate and raisteading. :lt to been oontended that .there wm no 
communii^ of go^, wad,no 1 partnership or aoeietas between 
the spouses. The wffea movable .prc(p<Tty, withe certain exceptions, 
and 9ubje<*to special ^reements,.Wme as absolotely the property 
of the husbaodas It did in English law. The notton-of 
,was, ^eyer,.favoured by the pecuUar rwhte «i the wile and (CbUdran 
?? mosobitiop ,of the marriage. Previous to the Intostto 
Movable Succession (Scotland) Act 1855 the law stood as loUowe. 
lire fund lorm^'by-tlie movable property of both snouses may be 
dealtwith by tlie husband as he pleases during life ; H is increased 
by his ,acquwtlOM and diminished ,by his debts. The respeptiwe 
shares contnbuted by husband and wife return, on the, dissolution of 
the milage to tlicm or their representatives if the marriage ,be 
dissolved within a year and a day, and Without a living child. Other¬ 
wise the division is into'two or three shares,, aoeording asichildren are 
esiastmg(or,not,at!thetlissalutioniof the-tnairioee. On the dcathof 
me husband, his.childrou .taine ono-third (called legtimi), tlw widaw 
takes one-third (;ms reliotae), and the remaining.ioae-third (the tod 
part) goes according to his wjU or to his next df'kin. ;lf there be no 
child™, the jm reheia* and the dead's part are each ene^half. If 
the !w*te dm before the husband^her repiesentaaves,,whether children 
or not. MS .creditors for the value.of , her siiaie. Tbe «tatute above- 
mentioned, however, enacts that " wheren wife, shall predecease bar 
husband,.the next of kin, executors or other representatives of such 
wife, wiMther testate or intestate, shall'have no right to-any share df 
the goods » oommunian : .nor shall.any legacy .or Uquest or testa¬ 
mentary disposition thereof by such wife, ahert onattach to the said 
.goods or any.portion thereof." It also abolishes the rule by which 
the shMe.s revert if the marriage docs not subsist for a year and a dav 
' Wral uter arts apply to Scotland -some of the principles of & 
Enghah itoned Women’s ^^y Acts. These Jsre t£c Married 
Woinw^ Ai;t 2i^7ti^Iuchipn>t<ot8 earaiBits 

liability for,an,tenuptial dahte 
of the^fe, tye Married Women s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) 
■Art 1880, which anables-a woman tocontraetfor a policy of assurance 
.for.her aeparatenre Md theiMarried WomeilSs.Property (Scothuid) 
Art rSOji.WhwbahohSbed thejjtuiwanih. 

A ;wifcs Jutitable psaperty does (not pass to .the .husband 'on 
marriage, but he acquirre a right to tlie administration and profits. 
His comtety, -as m English law, is aiao recognised. On the other 
a to A terci or: lifec-ent of a' third part of the .husband's 

heritato estate, nffleas rtie to accepted a conventional psoviaton. 
CouUttental Europe ^—Since .1882 'English, legislation in the matter 
i ® property has progressed from perhaps tlie moat 
backward to toe foremost place m Europe. By a enriou-s contrast 
the.«nly two European •countries where, in tbe absence of a settle^ 
meqt to the contrary,, mdependenceiOf the wife'apwperty was recog- 
niaei), were,Russia,^d Ttaiy. But there,is now a aiarlred tendency 
towards contractual emancipation. Sweden .adopted a law on this 
subject in i«74, Denmark in 1880, 'Norway in 1888. (Jennanv 
followed, ■toe Civil-Code which came into eperatian in ‘1900 (Art. 
1367) proindiug thart toe wifer's wages m earnings •hnUifurai part of 
her Kotbehait^ut 01 separate property, which a previous .article 
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(1365) placed beyond the husband's control. A.s regards property 
accruing to the wife in Germany by suedessioni will or ^t inter 
vivos, it i.s only separate property where thd-donor has deliberately 
slipiilalcd exclu.sion of the husband’s right. 

In France it seemed a.s if the system of community of property 
was ingrained in the institutions of the country. But a law of iqoy 
lias liiought France into line with other countries. This law gives a 
niariied woman sole control over earnings from her personal work 
and .savings therefrom. She can with silch money acquire personalty 
or realty, over the former of which she has absolute control. But 
if she abuses her rights by squandering lier money or administering 
her jiroperty badly or impnideiitly the husband may apply to the 
court to have her freedom restricteil. 

American Law .—In llie United States, the revolt against the 
common law theory of husband and wife wav earned farther than in 
Knglaiul, and legislation early tended in the direction of absolute 
(•qualify between the sexes. Each state has, however, taken its 
own wav and selected its own time for introducing modifications of 
the existing law, .so that the legislation on this subject is now 
(-Kcecdmgly conijilicated and difficult. Jame.s Schouler {Law of 
Domestic Relations) gives an account of the general result in the 
(liifcrenl states to which reference may be made. The peculiar 
system of Homestead Laws in many of the states (see Homestead 
and lixi-MPTioN I.sws) constitutes an inalienable provision for the 
wife and family of the householder. 

HUSHI (Rumanian Husi). the capital of the department 
of Falciii, Rumania; on a branch of the Jassy-Galatz railway, 
9 m. IV, of the river Pruth and the Russian frontier. Pop. 
(1 (joo) 15,404, about one-fourth being Jews. Hushi is an episcopal 
.‘.re. The cathedral was built in 1491 by Stephen the Great of 
Moldavia. There are no important manufactures, but a large 
f;c'r is held annually in .September for the sale of live-stock, 
mid wine is produced in considerable quantities. Hushi is said 
11 have been founded in the 15th century by a colony of Hussites, 
(rom whom its name is derived. The treaty of the Pruth between 
Unssia and Turkey was signed here in 1711. 

HUSKISSON, WILLIAM (1770-1830), English statesman and 
fmancier, was descended from an old Staffordshire family of 
moderate fortune, and was born at Birch Moreton, Worccster- 
.shire, on the iilh of March 1770. Having been placed in his 
fourteenth year under the charge of his maternal great-uncle 
Dr Gem, physician to the English embassy at Pans, in 1783 
lie passed his early years amidst a political fermentation which 
led him to take a deep interest in polities. Though he approved 
o! 111!; Frendi Revolution, his sympathies were with the more 
iiioiliirutc party, and he became a member of the “ club of 1789,” 
iusfituted to support the new form of constitutional monarchy 
m opposition to the anarchical attempts of the Jacobins. He. 
early displayed his mastery of the principles of finance by a 
Ih-.cimrs delivered in August 1790 before this society, in regard 
to the issue of assignats by the government. The Discours 
gained him considerable reputation, but as it failed in its purpose 
be withdrew from the society. In January 1793 he was appointed 
by Dundas to an office created to direct the execution of the 
Allens Act; and in the discharge of his delicate duties he mani- 
lesl ed such ability that in 1795 he was appointed under-secretary 
at war. In the following year he entered parliament as member for 
Miirp! th, luit for a considerable period he took scarcely any part 
ill till debates. In 1800 he inherited a fortune from Dr Gem. 
On the retirement of I’itt in 1801 he resigned office, and after 
conUsiing Dover unsucce-ssfully he withdrew for a time into 
private life. Having in 1804 been chosen to represent Liskeard, 
he was on the restoration of the Pitt ministry appointed secretary 
of the treasury, holding office till the dissolution of the mini.stry 
after the death of Pitt in January 1806. After being elected 
lor Harwich in 1807, he accepted the same office under the duke 
of Portland, but he withdrew from the ministry along with 
Canning m 1809. In the lollow'ing year he published a pamphlet 
on the currency system, which confirmed his reputation as tlie 
ablest financier of his time ; but his free-trade principles did not 
!it*!ird with those of his party. In i8i* he was returned for 
Chichester. When in 1814 he re-entered the public service, it 
was only as chief commissioner of woods and forests, but his 
influence was from this time very great in the commercial and 
financial legislation of the country. He took a prominent part 
ill the corn-law debates of 1814 and 1815; and in 1819 he 
presented a memorandum to Lord Liverpool advocating a large 


reduction in the unfunded debt, and explaining a method for 
the resumption of cash payments, which was embodied in the 
act passed the same year. In 1821 he was a member of the 
committee appointed to inquire Into the causes of the agricultural 
distress then prevailing, and the proposed relaxation of the corn 
laws embodied in the report was understood to have been chiefly 
due to his strenuous advocacy. In 1823 he was appointed 
president of tfte board of trade and treasurer of the navy, and 
shortly afterwards he received a seat in the cabinet. In the 
same year he was returned for Liverpool as successor to Canning, 
and as the only man who could reconcile the Tory merchants 
to a free trade policy. Among the more important legislative 
changes with which he was principally connected were a reform 
of the Navigation Acts, admitting other nations to a full equality 
and reciprocity of shipping duties ; the repeal of the labour laws; 
the introduction of a new sinking fund; the reduction of the 
duties on manufactures and on the importation of foreign goods, 
and the repeal of the quarantine duties. In accordance with 
his suggestion Canning in 1827 introduced a measure on the 
corn laws proposing the adoption of a sliding scale to regulate 
the amount of duty. A misapprehension between Huskis.son 
and the duke of Wellington led to the duke proposing an amend¬ 
ment, the success of which caused the abandonment of the 
measure by the government. After the death of Canning in the 
same year Huskisson accepted the secretaryship of the colonies 
under Lord Goderich, an office which he continued to hold in 
the new cabinet formed by the duke of Wellington in the following 
year. After succeeding with great difficulty in inducing the 
cabinet to agree to a compromise on the corn laws, Huskisson 
finally resigned office in May 1829 on account of a difference 
with his colleagues in regard to the disfranehisement of East 
Retford. On the isth of September of the following year he was 
accidentally killed by a locomotive engine while present at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 

See the Life of Huskisson, by J. Wright (London, 1831). 

HUSS (or Hus), JOHN (r. 1373-1415), Bohemian reformer and 
martyr, was born at Hussinec/,,* a market village at the foot of 
the Bohmcrwald, and not far from the Bavarian frontier, betw'een 
1373 and J375, the exact date being uncertain. His parents 
appear to have been well-to-do Czechs of the peasant class. 
Of his early life nothing is recorded except that, notwithstanding 
the early loss of his father, he obtained a good elementary 
education, first at Hussineez, ami afterwards at the neighbouring 
town of Prachaticz. At, or only a very little beyond, the 
usual age he entered the recently (1348) founded university ol 
Prague, where he became bachelor of arts in 1393, bachelor 
of theology in 1394, and master of arts in 1396. In 1398 
he was chosen by the Bohemian “ nation ” of the university 
to an examinership for the bachelor’s degree; in the 
same year he began to lecture also, and there is reason to 
believe that the philosophical writings of Mycliffc, with which 
he had been for some years acquainted, were his text-books. 
In October 1401 he was made dean of the philosophical faculty, 
and for the half-yearly period from October 1402 to April 1403 
he held the office of rector of the university. In 1402 also he 
was made rector or curate {capellarius) of the Bethlehem chapel, 
which had in 1391 been erected and endowed by some zealous 
citizens of Prague for the purpose of providing good popular 
preaching in tlie Bohemian tongue. This appointment had 
a deep influence on the already vigorous religious life of Huss 
himself; and one of the effects of the earnest and independent 
study of Scripture into which it led him was a profound conviction 
of the great value not only of the philosophical but also ol the 
theological writings of Wycliffe. 

This newly-formed sympathy with the English reformer did 
not, in the first instance at least, involve Huss in any conscious 
opposition to the established doctrines of Catholicism, or in 
any direct conflict with U»e authorities of the church; and for 

‘ From which the name Huss, or more properly Hus, an abbrevia¬ 
tion adopted by himsell about 1396, is derived. Prior to that date 
he was invariably known as Johann Hussyneoz, Hussineez, Hussetuoz 
or de Hussynecz. 
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severd years he continued to act in full accord with his archbishop 
(Sbynjek, or Sbynko, of Hasenburg). Thus in 1405 he, with 
other two masters, was commissioned to examine into certain 
reputed miracles at Wilsnackf near Wittenberg, which had 
caused that church to be made a resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of Europe. The result of their report was that all pilgrimage 
thither from the province of Bohemia was prohibited by the 
archbishop on pwn of excommunication, while Huss, with the 
full sanction of his superior, gave to the world his first published 
wnting, entited De Omni Sanguine Christi Glorificato, in which 
he declaimed in no measured terms against forged miracles and 
ecclesiastical greed, urging Christians at the same time to desist 
from looking for sensible signs of Christ’s presence, but rather 
to seek Him in His enduring word. More than once al.so Huss, 
together with his friend Stanislaus of Znaim, was appointed 
to be synod preacher, and in this capacity he delivered at the 
provincial councils of Bohemia many faithful admonitions. 
As ewly as the 28th of May 1403, it is true, tliere had been held 
a university disputation about the new doctrines of Wyclifte, 
which had resulted in the condemnation of certain propositions 
presumed to be his ; five years later (May 20,1408) this decision 
hud been refined into a declaration that these, forty-five in 
number, were not to be taught in any heretical, erroneous 
or offensive sense. But it was only slowly tliat the growing 
sympathy of Huss with Wycliffc unfavourably affected his 
relations with his colleagues in the priesthood. In 1408, however, 
the clergy of the city and archiepiscopal diocese of Prague laid 
before the archbishop a formal complaint against Huss, arising 
out of strong expressions with regard to clerical abuses of which 
he had made use in his public discourses; and the result was 
that, having been first deprived of his appointment as synodal 
preacher, he was, after a vain attempt to defend himself in 
writing, publicly forbidden the exercise of any priestly function 
throughout the diocese. Simultaneously with these proceedings 
in Bohemia, negotiations had been going on for the removal of 
the long-continued papal schism, and it had become apparent 
that a satisfactory solution could only be secured if, as seemed 
not impossible, the supporters of the rival popes, Benedict XIII. 
and Gregory XII., could be induced, in view of the approaching 
council of Pisa, to pledge themselves to a strict neutrality. 
With this end King Wenceslaus of Bohemia had requested the 
co-operation of the archbishop and his clergy, and also the 
support of the university, in both instances unsuccessfully, 
although in the case of the latter the Bohemian “ nation,” with 
Huss at his head, had only been overborne by the votes of the 
Bavarians, Saxons and Poles. There followed an expression 
of nationalist and particularistic as opposed to ultramontane 
and also to German feeling, which undoubtedly was of supreme 
importance for the whole of the subsequent career of Huss. In 
compliance with this feeling a royal edict (January 18, 1409) 
was issued, by which, in alleged conformity with Paris usage, 
and with the original charter of the university, the Bohemian 
“ nation ” received three votes, while only one was allotted to 
the other three “ natiotis ” combined; whereupon ail the 
foreigners, to the number of several thousands, almost im¬ 
mediately withdrew from Prague, an occurrence which led to 
the formation shortly afterwards of the university of Leipzig. 

It was a dangerous triumph for Huss; for his popularity 
at court and in the general community had been secured only 
at the price of clerical antipathy everywhere and of much German 
ill-will. Among the first results of the changed order of things 
were on the one hand the election of Huss (October 1409) to be 
again rector of the university, but on the other hand the appoint¬ 
ment by the archbishop of an inquisitor to inquire into charges 
of heretical teaching and inflammatory preaching brought 
against him. He had spoken disrespectfully of the church, it 
was said, had even hinted that Antichrist might be found to 
be in Rome, had fomented in his preaching the quarrel between 
Bohemians and Germans, and had, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, continued to speak of Wycliffe as both a pious man 
pd an orthodox teacher. The direct result of this investigation 
is not known, but it is impossible to disconnect from it the 


promulgation by Pope Alexander V., on the aoth of December 
1409, of a bull vrtjich Ordered the abjuration of all WycliflSte 
heresies and the surrender of all his books, while at the same 
time—a measure specially levelled at the pulpit of Bethlehem 
chapel—all preaching was prohibited except in localities which 
had been by long usage set apart for that use. This decree, os 
soon as it was published in Prague (March 9,1410), led to much 
popular agitation, and provoked an appeal by Huss to the 
pope’s better informed judgment; the archbishop, however, 
resolutely insisted on carrying out his instructions, and in the 
following July caused to be publicly burned, in the courtyard 
of his own palace, uywards of 200 volumes of the writings of 
Wycliffe, while he pronounced solemn sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion against Huss and certain of his friends, who had in the 
meantime again protested and appealed to the new pope 
(John XXIII.). Again the populace rose on behalf of their hero, 
who, in his turn, strong in the conscientious conviction that “ in 
the things which pertain to salvation God is to be obeyed rather 
than man,” continued uninterruptedly to preach in the Bethlehem 
chapel, and in the university began publicly to defend the so- 
called heretical treatises of Wycliffc, while from king and queen, 
nobles and burghers, a petition was sent to Rome praying that 
the condemnation and prohibition in the bull of Alexander V. 
might be quashed. Negotiationswere carried on for some months, 
but in vain ; in March 1411 the ban was anew pronounced upon 
Huss as a disobedient son of the church, while the magistrates 
and councillors of Prague who had favoured him were threatened 
with a similar penalty in case of their giving him a contumacious 
support. Ultimately the whole city, which continued to harbour 
him, was laid under interdict; yet he went on preaching, and 
masses were celebrated as usual, so that at the date of Archbishop 
Sbynko’s death in September 1411, it seemed as if the efforts of 
ecclesiastical authority had resulted in absolute failure. 

The struggle, however, entered on a new phase with the 
appearance at Prague in May 1412 of the papal emissary charged 
with the proclamation of the papal bulls by which a religious 
war was decreed against the excommunicated King Ladislaus 
of Naples, and indulgence was promised to all who should take 
part in it, on terms similar to those which had been enjoyed 
by the earlier crusaders to the Holy Land. By his bold and 
thorough-going opposition to this mode of procedure against 
Ladislaus, and still more by his doctrine that indulgence could 
never be sold without simony, and could not be lawfully granted 
by the church except on condition of genuine contrition and 
repentance, Huss at last isolated himself, not only from the 
archiepiscopal party under Albik of Unitschow, but also from 
the theological faculty of the university, and especially from 
such men as Stanislaus of Znaim and Stephen Paletz, who until 
then had been his chief supporters. A popular demonstration, 
in which the papal bulls had been paraded through the streets 
with circumstances of peculiar ignominy and finally burnt, led 
to intervention by Wenceslaus on behalf of public order ; three 
young men, for having openly asserted the unlawfulness of the 
papal indulgence after silence had been enjoined, were sentenced 
to death (June 1412); the excommunication against Kuss was 
renewed, and the interdict again laid on all places which should 
give him shelter—a measure which now began to be more strictly 
regarded by the clergy, so that in the following December 
Huss had no alternative but to yield to the express wish of the 
king by temporarily withdrawing from Prague. A provincial 
synod, held at the instance of 'Wenceslaus in February 1413, 
broke up without having reached any practical result; and 
a commis.sion appointed shortly afterwards also failed to bring 
about a reconciliation between Huss and his adversaries. The 
so-called heretic meanwhile spent his time partly at Kozihradek, 
some 45 m. south of Prague, and partly at Krakowitz in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, occasionally 
giving a course of open-air preaching, but findii^ his chief 
employment in maintaining that copious correspondence of 
which some precious fragments still are extant, and in the 
composition of the treatise, De Ecclesia, which subsequently 
furnished most of the material for the capital charges brought 
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a|;ainst hiih^and mis formerly consideredjthe most important of 
his works, Aou^ it is mainly rt triiriscnpj^ of WyclifPe’s work 
of the same name. 

During the yeAr 1413 the .irrangements for the rtieetSng of 
a general couPCit at Coristancfe were a^Teed upon' between 
SipMnund and Pope John XXIII. The objects originally 
contemplated had'Been nte restoration*of theunity of tlie church 
and its reform in head and members; but so great had become 
the prominence of Bohemian affairs that to these abo a first 
place in rte programme of flie approaching oecumenical assembly 
required to be assigned, arid for their Satisfactoiy settlement 
the presence of' ftuss was necessaty*. His attendance was ac¬ 
cordingly reque.stcd, and the invitation was villingly accepted 
us giimg him u long-wished-for opportunity both of publicly 
vindicating Himself from charges which he felt to be grievous, 
and of loyally making confession for Christ. He set out from 
Kohciliia oti the i.ith Of October 14I4, not, however, until he 
had carefully ordered all his (private affairs, with a presentiment, 
which he did not conceal, that in ah probability he was going 
to bis death. The journey, which appears to have been under¬ 
taken with the usual passport, and under the protccfiotl of 
several powerful Bohemian friends (John of Chlum, Wenceslaus 
of Diiba, Henry of Chlumy who accompanied him, was a very 
prosperous otie; and at almost all the halting-places he was 
received With a consideration and enfliusiastic Sympathy Which 
he had hardly expected to meet with anywhere in Germany. 
On the 3rd' or November he arrived at Constance; shortly after¬ 
wards there WaS put into hiS hands the famous imperial “ safe 
conduct,” the promise of which had been one of his inducements 
to quit the comparative Security he had enjoyed in Bohemi.i. 
This safe conduct, which has been frequently printed, stated 
that Kuss should, whatever judgment might be passed on him, 
be allowed to return freely’ to Bohemia. This by no' means 
provided for his immunity from punishment. If faith to- him 
iiad nut been broken he would have been sent back to Bohemia 
to be punished by his sovereign, the king of Bohemia. The 
treachery of King Siglsmund is undeniable, and was indeed 
admitted by the king niimself. The safe conduct was probably 
indeed given by him to entire ll'uss to Constance. On the 4th 
of December the-pope appointed a commission of three bishops to 
investigate the case against the heretic, and to procure witnesses; 
to the demand of Huss that He might be permitted'to emplby 
an agent in his defence a favourable answer was at first given, 
but afterwards even this concession to the forms of justice was 
denied'. While the commission was engaged in the prosecution 
of its enquiries, the flight of Pope John XXm. took place on 
fhc 20th of March, an event which' furnished a pretext for the 
removal Of Huss from the Dominican convent to a more secure 
and more severe place of confinement under the charge of the 
bishop of Constance at Ootkfiebeh on the Rhine. On the 4th 
Of May the temper of the council on the doctrinal questions in 
dispute was fully revealed in its unanimous condemnation of 
Wycliffe, especially of the so-called “ forty-five articles ” as 
erroneous, heretical, revolutionary. It was not, however, until 
the 5th of June that the case of Huss came up for hearing; the 
meeting, which was an exceptfonally full one; took place in the 
refectory of the Franciscan cloister. Autograph copies of his 
work Dr Ecelrsia and of the controversial tracts which he had 
written against Paletz and Stanislaus of Znaim having been 
acknowledged by him; the extracted propositions on which the 
prosecution based their charge of heresy were read; but as 
soon a.s the accused began to enter upon his defence, he was 
assailfed by ■violent outcries, amidst which it was impoasihle 
for him to be heard, so that he was compelled to bring his speech 
to an abrupt dose, which he did with the calm remark:' " In 
such a council as this I had expected to find more propriety, 
piety and' order.” It Was found necessary to aidjoum the 
sitting until' the yth of June; on which occasion the outward 
decencies were better obs^ed, partly no dbubt from the eircam- 
Stam* that Sigismuftdwas present in person. The prepositions 
which had been ektracted from the De Ecetttia were again brought 
np, and the relations between Wycliffe and Huss were Aseussed, 


the object-of the prosecution being to fasten upon die latter the- 
charge of having entwely adopted the doctrinal system Of the 
former, including especially a denW of the doctrine of ttansub- 
stantiation. The accused rt^iMiated the charge of having 
aba'ndoned the Catholic doctrine; while esqiressing hearty 
admirationi and respect for the; memory of Wycliffe. Being 
next asked to make an unqualified' submission to the comtcil, 
he expressed hiAiself as unable to do'so, while stating his willing¬ 
ness to amend his teaching wherever it had beert shown- to be 
false. With this the proceedings of the day ware brought to- 
a' close. On the 8th of June the propositions' extracted from 
the Df Eedesta were again taken up with some fulness of detail ; 
some of these’ he repudiated as incorrectly given, others he' 
defended; but When asked to mak* a general recantation he 
steadfastly dedinedj on the ground that to do* so would' be a 
dishonest admi^owof previous guilt. Among the'prepositions■ 
he could'heartilji abjure was tliat relating to transubstanriation ; 
among those he felt constrained unflinchingly to maintain 
was one which had gi’ven great offence, to the effect that Christ, 
not Peter, is the head Of the church to whom ultimate appeal 
must be made. The council, however, showed itself inaccessible’ 
to all his arguments and' explanations, and' its final resolution, 
as announced by Pierre d’Ailly, was threefold: first, that 
Huss Should humbly declare that he had' erred in all the articles 
cited against him; secondly, that he should promise on oath 
neither to hold nor teach them in the future; thirdly, that 
he should publicly recant them. On his declining to make 
this submission he was removed from the bar. Sigismund 
himself gave it as his opinion tliut it had been clearly prorved 
by many witnesses that the accused had taught many pernicious 
heresies, and that even should he recant he ought never to be 
allowed to preach or leach again or to return to Bohemia, but 
that should he refuse recantation there was no remedy but the 
stake. During the next four weeks no- effort was spared to 
shake the determination of HXiss-; but he ateadfa.stly refused 
to swerve from the path which-conscience had once made clear. 
“ I write this,” says he, in a letter to his friends at Prague, “ itt' 
prison and in chains, expec ting to-morrow to receive sentence 
of death, full of hope in God that I shall not swerve from the 
truth, nor abjure errors imputed' to me by false witnesses.” 
The sentence he expected was pronounced on the 6th of July 
in the presence of Sigismund and a full sitting of the council; 
once and again he' attempted to remonstrate, but in vain, and 
finally he betook himself to silent prayer. After he had under¬ 
gone the ceremony of degradation with all the childish formalities 
usual on sudi occasions, his soul was formally consigned by all 
those present to the devil, while he himself with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes reverently committed it to Christ. He -was 
then handed over to the secular arm, and immediately led to the 
'' place of execution-, the council meanwhile proceeding uncon- 
' cemedly witli the rest of its business for the day. Many 
incident recorded in the histories make manifest the meek¬ 
ness, fortitude and even cheerfalness with which he went to 
his death. After he had been tied to the stake and the faggots 
I had been piled, he was for the last time' urged to recant, but 
I his only reply was; “ God is my witness that I have never 
taught or preached that which false witnesses have testified 
against me. He knows that the great object of all my preaching 
and writing was to convert men from sin. In the truth of that 
gospel ^ich hitherto I have written, taught and preached, 
I now jwfully die.”' The fire was then kindled, and his voice 
as it audibly prayed in the words of the “ Kyrie F.leison ” was 
soon stifled in the smoke. When the flames had done their 
office, the ashes that were left and even the soil on which they 
I lay were carefully removed and thrown into the Rhine. 

Not many words are needed to consrey a tolerably adequate 
estimate of the character and work of the ” pale thin man in 
mean attire,” who in sickness and poverty thus completed the 
forty-sixth year of a busy life at the stake. Tlie value of Huss 
as a schtdar was formerly tmderrated. The publication of his 
Super 1 F. Settfentitmm has. provedthat he was a man of profound 
feaming. Yet his principal glory wiH always be founded On his 
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spiritual teaciiing. It? might not be easy to formulate precisely 
the doctrines for which he died, and certainly some of them, 
as, for example, that regarding the church, were such as many 
Protestants even would regart^as unguarded and diflicult to 
harmonite with the maintenance of external church order; 
but his is undoubtedly the honour of having been the chief inter- 
incdiary in handing on from Wycliffe to Luther the torch which 
kindled the Reformation, and of having been one of the bravest of 
the maityrg who have died in the cause of honesty and freedom, 
of progress and of growth towards the light. (J. S. Bl.) 

The works of Huss are usuaJly clamed under four heads: the 
dogmatical and polemical, the iiomiletical, the exegctical and the 
epistolary. In the earlier editions of his works sufiicient care was 
not taken to distinguish between his own writings and those of 
Wyclifle and others who were associated with hhn. In connexion 
with hia sermons it is worthy of note that by means of them and by 
his public teaching generally Hubs exercised a consideralile infiaence 
not only on the religious life of lus time, but on the literary develop¬ 
ment of hLs native tongue. "Hie earliest collected edition of his 
works, Hatoria et monummta Joannis Hus ei Hienmvmi Pragensis, 
was published at Nuremberg in 155II and was reprinted with a con¬ 
siderable quantity of new matter at Frankfort in 1715. A Bohemian 
edition of the works lias been edited by K. J. Erbcn (Prague, 1865 
186K), and the Documenta J, Hus uUam, doctrinatii, causatn tti 
ConslaMiitnsi conciho (1869), Mitwl by F. Palacky, is very valuable. 
More recently Joanuis Hus, Opera emma have been edited by W. ] 
l'iaiaii.aus (Prague, 1904 fol.). Tlie He Eedesia was published by 
Ulrich von Hutteii in 1520 ; otlicr controversial wriluigs by Otto 
Bmmfels in 1524; and Luther wrote an interesting preface to 
Eptstdae Quaedam, which were publislied in 1537. These Epistolae 
have been tran.slated into French by li. de Bmtnochose (1846), and 
the letters written during his imprisonraent have been edited by 
C. von Kiigelgen (Leipzig, 1902). 

The best and most easily accessible information for tlic English 
rearler on Hnss is found m J. A. W. Neander's AUgemeine Geschichte 
ier chnsUtchen Reltgion mid Kin-he, translated by J. Torrey (1850- 
1858) ; in G, von Lechler's WiUif mtd die Yorgesdiickte dm Referma- 
Iton, translated by P. Lorimer (187S); in H. H. Milmaji’s History of 
Latin Chnstianitv , vol. viii. (18G7) ; and in M. Creighton’s History of 
the Papacy (1897). Among the earlier authorities is the Historia 
tiohenaca ol .\eneas Sylvius (1475). The Acta of tlie council of 
Constance (pubhshed by P. Labbc in his Concilia, vol. xvi., 1731; by 
H. von der Ilaardt in his Magnum Constantiense concilium, vol. vi., 
1700; and by H. Finite in ills .deta concilii Constantiensis, 1896); 
and ]. Lenfant's Histoire dr la guerre des Hussites (i 731) and the same 
writer's Histoire dii concite de Constance (1714) sliotUd be eoiisnlted. 
F. Palacky's Oesckichle Rchmens (1864-1867) is also very usefub 
Monographs on Huiis are very numerous. Among them may be 
mentioned J. A. von llelfert, Studicii iiber Hus und Hieronymus 
(1853 ; this work is ultramontane in its .sympathies); C. von Hdfler, 
Hus und der A btug der deutschen Prafessaren und Studenten crus Prog 
(1664); W. Berger, Johannes Hus und Kbmg Sigmund (1871) ; 
E. Denis, Husi el la guerre des Hu.s.sttcs (1878); P. UlUmann, Kinig 
Sigmunds Geleil fur Hus (1894) ; J. Loserth, Hus und TFic/i/(1884), 
translated into English by M. J. Evans (1884) ; A. Jeep, Gersoii, 
Wicle/us, Hussus, inter se eomparati (1857); and G. von Lechler, 
Johannes Hus (1889). See also Count Liitajw, The Life and Limes of 
John Hus (London, 1909). 

HUSSAR, originally the name of a soldier belonging to a 
rorps of light horse raised by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
in 1458, to fight against the Turks. The Magyar hussar, from 
which the word is derived, was formerly connected with the 
Magyar huss, twenty, and was explained by a supposed raising 
of the troops by the taking of each twentieth man. According 
to the New English Dictionary the word is an adaptation of 
the Italian corsaro, corsair, a robber, and is found in 15th-century 
documents coupled with praedones. TTie hussar was the typical 
Hungarian cavalry soldier, and, in the absence of good light 
cavalry in the regular armies of central and western Europe, 
the name and character of the hussars gradually spread into 
Prussia, France, &c. Frederick the Great sent Major H. J. von 
7 ,ieten to study the work of this type of cavalry in the Austrian 
service, and Zieten so far improved on the Austrian model that 
he defeated his old teacher, General Baranyai, in an encounter 
between the Prussian and Austrian hussars at Rothschloss in 
1741. The typical uniform of the Hungarian hussar was followed 
with modifications in other European armies. It consisted of 
a busty or a high cylindrical cloth cap, jacket with heavy 
braidiitf, and a dohnan or pelisse, a feose coat worn hanging 
from the left shoulder. The hussar regiments of the British 
army were converted from light dragoons at the following dates: 
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7th (1S05), toth and 15th (1806), i8th (1807, and again on 
revival after dishandmant, 185S), 8th (182a), nth (1840), aoth 

i kte ind Bengal Eurdpean Civalry) (i^), 13th 14th, and 19th 
late ist Bengal European Cavalry) (1861). The erst Lancers 
were hussars from 1862 to 1897. 

HUSSITES, the name given to the followers of John Huss 
(1369-1415), the Bohemian reformer. They were at first often 
edied WyciifiBtes, as the theological theories of Huss were largely 
founded on the teachings of WycMe. Hubs indeed -kid more 
stress on church reform than on theological cmitroversy. On 
such matters he always writes as a disciple of Wyclifle. The 
Hus.sdte movement may be said to have sprung from three 
sources, which axe however closely connected. Bohemia, which 
had first received Christianity from the East, was from geo¬ 
graphical and other causes long but very loosely connected 
with tlie Church of Rome. The connexion became closer at the 
time when the schism with its violent controversies between 
the rival pontiffs, waged with the coarse invective customary 
to medieval theologians, had brought great discredit on the 
papacy. The terrible rapacity of its representatives in Bohemia, 
which increased in proportion as it became more difficult to 
obtain money from western countries such as England and France, 
caused general indignation; and this was still further intensified 
by the gro.s8 immorality of the Roman priests. The Hussite 
movement was also a democratic one, an uprising of the peasantry 
against the kndowners at a period when a third of the soil 
belonged to the clergy. Finally national enthusiasm for the 
Slavic race contribute largely to its importance. The towns, 
in mast case,s creations of the rulers of Bohemia who had called 
in German immigrants, were, with the exception of the “ new 
town ” of Prague, mainly German; and in consequence of the 
reguktions of the university, Germans also lield almost aU the 
more important ecclesiastical offices—a condition of things 
greatly resented by the natives of Bohemia, which at this period 
had reached a high degree of intellectual develf^ment. 

The Hussite movement assumed a revolutionary character 
as soon as tlie news of the death of Huss reached Prague. The 
knights and nobles of Bohemia and Moravia, who were in favour 
of church reform, sent to the council at Constance (September 
2nd, 14*5) a prote.st, known as the “ protestatio Bokemorum ” 
which condemned the execution of Hu.ss in the strongest language. 
The attitude of Sigismund, king of the Romans, who Bent 
threatening letters to Bohemia declaring that he would diortly 
“ drown all Wycliffites and Hussites,” greatly incensed the 
people. Troubles broke out in various parts of Bohemia, and 
many Romanist priests were driven from their parishes. Almost 
from the first the Hussites were divided into two sections, though 
many minor divisions also arose among them. Shortly before 
his death Huas had accepted a doctrine preached during his 
absence by his adherents at Prague, namely that of “ utraejuism,” 
i.e. the obligation of the faithful to receive communion in both 
kinds (sub ulraque specie). This doctrine became the watchword 
of the moderate Hussites who were known as the Utraquists 
or Calixtines (calix, the chalice), in Bohemian, podoboji ; while 
the more advanced Hussites were soon known os the Taborites, 
from the city of Tabor that became their centre. 

Under the influence of his brother Sigismund, king of the 
Romans, King V/enceslaus endeavoured to stem the Hussite 
movement. A certain number of Hussites lead by Nicoks of 
Hus—no relation of John Huss—left Prague. Thty held meetings 
in various parts of Bohemia, particukrly at Usti, near the spot 
where the town of Tabor wus founded soon afterwards. At 
these meetings Sigismund was violently denounced, and the people 
everywhere prepared for war. In spite of the departure of many 
prominent Hussites the troubles at Prague continued. On 
the 30th of July 1419, when a Hussite procession headed by the 
priest John of Zelivo (in Ger. Selau) marched through the streets 
of Prague, stones were thrown at the Hussites from the windows 
of the town-hall of the “ new town.” The people, headed by 
John ii 2 ka (1376-1424), threw the burgomaster and several 
town-councillors, who were the instigators of this outran, 
from the windows and they were immediately killed by the 
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'crowd. On hearing this news King Wenceslaus was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and died a few days aflerwaids. The death of 
the king resulted in renewed troubles in Prague and in almost 
all parts of Bohemia. Many Romanists, mostly Germans—for 
they had almost all remained faithful to the papal cause—were 
expelled from the Bohemian rities. In Prague, in November 
141Q, severe fighting took place between the Hussites and the 
mercenaries whom Queen Sophia (widow of Wenceslaus and 
regent after the death of her husband) had hurriedly collected. 
After a considerable part of the city had been destroyed a truce 
was concluded on tbe 131b of November. The nobles, who 
though favourable to the Hus.site cause yet supported the 
regent, promised to act as mediators with Sigismund; while 
the citizens of Prague consented to restore to the royal forces 
the castle of Vysehrad, which had fallen into their hands. £iika, 
who disapproved of this compromise, left Prague and retired 
to Plzen (Pilscn). finable to maintain himself there he marched 
to .southern Bohemia, and after defeating the Romanists at 
.SudotnW—the first pitched battle of the Hussite wars—he 
arrived at Usli, one of the earliest meeting-places of the Hussites. 
Not considering its situation sufficiently strong, he moved to 
the neighbouring new settlement of the Hussites, to which the 
biblical name of Tabor was given. Tabor soon became tbe 
centre of the advanced Hussites, who differed from the Utraquists 
by recognizing only two .sacraments—Baptism and Communion— 
and by rejecting most of the ceremonial of the Roman Church. 
The ecclesiastical organization of Tabor had a somewhat puritanic 
character, and the government was established on a thoroughly 
democratic basis. Four captains of the people (//e/fwawe) were 
elected, one of whom was 2izka ; and a very strict military 
discipline was instituted. 

■Sigismund, king of the Romans, had, by the death of his 
brother Wenceslaus without issue, acquired a claim on the 
Bohemian crown ; though it was then, and remained till much 
later, doubtful whether Bohemia was an hereditary or an elective 
monarchy. A firm adherent of the Church of Rome, Sigismund I 
was succes.sful in obtaining aid from the pope. Martin V. 
i.s.sued a bull on the jyth of March 1420 which proclaimed a 
crusade “ for the destruction of the Wycliffites, Hussites and all 
other heretics in Bohemia.” The vast army of crusaders, with 
which were Sigismund and many German princes, and which 
consisted of adventurers attracted by the hope of pillage from 
all parts of Europe, arrived before Prague on the 30th of June 
and immediately began the siege of tlie city, which had, however, 
soon to be abandoned (see Ztf.KA, John). Negotiations took 
place for a settlement of the religious differences. The united 
Hussites formulated their demands in a statement known as 
the “ articles of Prague.” This document, the most important 
of the Hussite period, runs thus in the wording of the con¬ 
temporary chronicler, Laurence of Brezova:— 

I. Tiro W'ord of God shall be preached and made known in the 
kingdom of Bohemia freely and in an orderly manner by the priests 
ol the Lord. ... 

n. The sacrament of the most Holy Eucharist shall be freely 
administered in the two kinds, that is bread and wine, to all the 
laithful in Christ who are not precluded by mortal sin—according 
to the word and disposition of Our Saviour. 

HI. The secular power over riches and worldly goods which the 
clergy possesses in contrailiction to Christ's precept, to the prejudice 
of it.s office and to the detriment of the secular arm, shall be taken 
and withdrawn from it, and the clergy itself .shall be brought back to 
the evangelical rule and an apostolic life such as tliat which Christ 
and his apostle.s led, . . . 

W. All mortal sins, and in particular all public and other dis¬ 
orders, which are contrary to God’s law shall in every rank of lile 
be duly and judiciously prohibited and destroyed by those whose 
office It IS. 

These articles, which contain the essence of the Hussitedoctrinc, 
were rejected by Sigismund, mainly through the influence 
of the pupal legates, who considered them prejudicial to the 
authority of the Roman sec. Hostilities therefore continued. 
Though Sigismund had retired from Prague, the castles of 
VySehrad and Hraddany remained in possession of his troops. 
The citizens of Prague laid siege to the VySehrad, and towards 


the end of October (1420) the garrison‘was on the point of 
capitulating through famine. Sigismund attempted to relieve 
the fortress, but was decisively defeated by the Hussites on 
the ist of November near the #iillage of Pankrdc. The castles 
of Vyiehrad and Hradcany now capitulated, and shortly after¬ 
wards almost all Bohemia fell into the hands of the Hussites. 
Internal troubles prevented them from availing themselves 
completely of. their victory. At Prague a demagogue, the 
pnest John of Zelivo, for a time obtained almost unlimited 
authority over the lower classes of the townsmen; and at 
Tabor a communistic movement (that of the so-called Adamites) 
was sternly suppressed by Zi^ka. Shortly afterwards a new 
crusade against the Hussites was undertaken. A large German 
army entered Bohemia, and in August 1421 laid siege to the 
town of Zatec (Saaz). The crusaders hoped to be joined in 
Bohemia by King Sigismund, but that prince was detained 
m Hungary. After an unsuccessful attempt to storm Zatec 
the crusaders retreated somewhat ingloriously, on hearing 
that the Hussite troops were approaching. Sigismund only 
arrived in Bohemia at the end of the year 1421. He took 
possession of the town of Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg), but was 
derisively defeated by Ziika at Nemecky Brod (Deutschbrod) 
on the 6th of January 1422. Bohemia was now again for a 
time free from foreign inten-ention, but internal discord again 
broke out caused partly by theological strife, partly by the 
ambition of agitators. John of 2 lelivo was on the yth of March 
1422 arrested by the town council of Prague and decapitated. 
There were troubles at Tabor also, where a more advanced 
party opposed Zizka s authority. Bohemia obtained a temporary 
respite when, in 1422, Prince Sigismund Korybutovie of Poland 
became for a short time ruler of the country. His authority 
was recognized by the Utraquist nobles, the citizens of Prague, 
and the more moderate Taborites, including itiika. Korybutovir, 
however, remained but a short time in Bohemia; after his 
departure civil war broke out, the Taborites opposing in arms 
the more moderate Utraquists, who at this period are also 
called by the chroniclers the “ Praguers,” as Prague was their 
principal stronghold. On the 27th of April 1423, 2 izka now 
again leading, the Taborites defeated at Horic the Utraquist 
army under Cenek of Wartemberg ; shortly afterwards an 
armistice was concluded at KonopiM. 

Papal influence had meanwhile succeeded in calling forth 
a new crusade against Bohemia, but it resulted in complete failure. 
In spite of the endeavours of their nilers, the Slavs of Poland 
and Lithuania did not wish to attack the kindred Bohemians ; 
the Germans were prevented bj' internal discoid from taking 
joint action against the Hussites; and the king of Denmark, 
who had landed in Germ.any with a large force intending to 
take part in the crusade, soon returned to his own country. 
iTee for a time from foreign aggression, the Hussites invaded 
Moravia, where a large part of the population favoured their 
creed ; but, again paralysed by dissensions, soon returned 
to Bohemia. I'he city of Koniggratz (Kralove Hradec), which 
had been uncler Utraquist rule, espoused the doctrine of Tabor, 
and called „Ai<'-ka to its aid. After several military successes 
gained by Zizka (f.v.) in 1423 and the following year, a treaty 
of peace between the Hussites was concluded on the 13th of 
September 1424 at Liben, a village near Prague, now part of 
that city. ^ 

In 1426 the Hussites were again attacked by foreign enemies. 

In June of that year their forces, led by Prokop the Great— 
who took the command of the Taborites shortly after iizka’s 
death in October 1424—and Sigismund KorybutoviJ, who had 
returned to Bohemia, signally defeated the Germans at Aussig 
(Usti nad Labem). After this great victory, and another at 
Tachau in 1427, the Hussites repeatedly invaded Germany, 
though they made no attempt to occupy permanently any part 
of the country. 

The almost uninterrupted series of victories of the Hussites 
now rendered vain all hope of subduing them by force of arms. 
Moreover, the conspicuously democratic character of the Hussite 
movement caused the German princes, who were afraid that 
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such views might extend to their own countries, to desire peace. 
Many Hussites, particularly the Utraquist clergy, were also in 
favour of peace. Negotiations for this purpose were to take 
place at the oecumenical counqi which had been summoned to 
meet at Basel on the 3rd of March 1431. The Roman see re¬ 
luctantly consented to the presence of heretics at this council, 
but indignantly rejected the suggestion of the Hussites that 
members of the Greek Church, and representatives of all Christian 
creeds, should also be present. Before definitely giving its consent 
to peace negotiations, the Roman Church determined on making 
a last effort to reduce the Hussites to subjection. On the ist 
of August 1431 a large army of crusaders, under Frederick, 
margrave of Brandenburg, whom Cardinal Cesarini accompanied 
as papal legate, crossed the Bohemian frontier ; on the 14th 
of August it reached the town of Doma^lice (Tauss); but on 
the arrival of the Hussite army under Prokop the crusaders 
immediately took to flight, almost without offering resistance. 

On the 15th of October the members of the council, who had 
already assembled at Basel, issued a formal invitation to the 
Hussites to take part in its deliberations. Prolonged negotiations 
ensued ; but finally a Hussite embassy, led by Prokop and 
including John of Rokycan, the Taborite bishop Nicolas of 
Pelhfimov, the “ English Hussite,” Peter Payne and many 
others, arrived at Basel on the 4th of January 1433. It was 
found impossible to arrive at an agreement. Negotiations 
were not, however, broken off; and a change in the political 
situation of Bohemia finally resulted in a settlement. In 1434 
war again broke out between the Utraquists and the Taborites. 
On the 30th of May of that year the Taborite army, led by Prokop 
the Great and Prokop the Less, who both fell in the battle, 
was totally defeated and almost annihilated at Lipan. The 
moderate party thus obtained the upper hand ; and it formulated 
its demands in a document which was finally accepted by the 
Church of Rome in a slightly modified form, and which is known 
as “ the compacts.” The compacts, mainly founded on the 
articles of Prague, declare that:— 

1. The Holy Sacrament is to be given freely in both kinds to all 
Christians in Bohemia and Moravia, and to tho.se elsewhere who 
adhere to the faith of these two countries. 

2. All mortal sms shall be punished and extirpated by those whose 
office it is so to do. 

3. The word of God is to be freely and truthfully preached by the 
priests of the Lord, and by worthy deacons. 

4. The priests in the time of the law of grace shall claim no owner¬ 
ship of worldly possessions. 

On the 5th of July 1436 the compacts were formally accepted 
and signed at Igluu, in Moravia, by King Sigismund, by the 
Hussite delegates, and by the representatives of the Roman 
Church. The last-named, however, refused to recognize as 
archbishop of Prague, John of Rokycan, who had been elected 
to that dignity by the estates of Bohemia. The Utraquist 
creed, frequently varying in its details, continued to be that 
of the established church of Bohemia till all non-Roman religious 
services were prohibited shortly after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The Taborite party never recovered from 
its defeat at Lipan, and after the town of Tabor had been captured 
by George of Podebrad in 1452 Utraquist religious worship was 
established there. The Bohemian brethren, whose intellectual 
originator was Peter Chelcicky, but whose actual founders 
were Brother Gregory, a nephew of Archbishop Rokycan, 
and Michael, curate of Zamberk, to a certain extent continued 
the Taborite traditions, and in the isth and 16th centuries 
included most of the strongest opponents of Rome in Bohemia. 
J. A. Komensky (Comenius), a member of the brotherhood, 
claimed for the members of his church that they were the genuine 
inheritors of the doctrines of Hus. After the beginning of the 
German Reformation many Utraquists adopted to a large 
extent the doctrines of Luther and Calvin ; and in 1567 obtained 
the repeal of the compacts, which no longer seemed sufficiently 
far-reaching. From the end of the i6th century the inheritors 
of the Hussite tradition in Bohemia were included in the more 
general name of “ Protestants ” borne by the adherents of the 
Reformation. 
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Ail histories of Bohemia devote a large amount of space to thi 
Hussite movement. See Count Liitsow, Bohemia; an Historical 
Sketch (London, ? 8 g 61 r Palaeky, Geschichte von Bdhmen ; Bach- 
mann, Geschichte Bohmens : L. Krummel, Geschichte der behmischen 
Reformation (Gotha, 1866) and Utraguisten und Taboriten (Gotha, 
1871); Ernest Denis, Hues et la guerre des Hussites (Paris, 1878); 
H. Toman, Husitski Vdlelnictvi (Prague, 1898). (L.) 

HUSTING (O. Eng. husting, from Old Norwegian husthing), 
the “ thing ” or “ ting,” i.e. assembly, of the household of 
personal followers or retainers of a king, earl or chief, contrasted 
with the “ folkmoot,” the assembly of the whole people. “ Thing ” 
meant an inanimate object, the ordinary meaning at the present 
day, also a cause or suit, and an assembly ; a similar develop¬ 
ment of meaning is* found in the Latin res. The word still 
appears in the names of the legislative assemblies of Norway, 
the Storthing and of Iceland, the Althing. “ Husting,” or 
more usually in the plural “ hustings,” was Uie name of a court 
of the city of London. This court was formerly the county 
court for the city and was held before the lord mayor, the 
sheriffs and aldermen, for pleas of land, common pleas and 
appeals from the sheriffs. It had probate jurisdiction and wills 
were registered. All this jurisdiction has long been obsolete, 
but the court still sits occasionally for registering gifts made to 
the city. The charter of Canute (1032) contains a reference 
to “ hustings ” weights, which points to the early establishment 
of the court. It is doubtful whether courts of this name were 
held in other towns, but John Cowell (1554-1611) in his Inter- 
preter (1601) i.v.," Hustings,” says that according to Fleta there 
were such courts at Winchester, York, Lincoln, Sheppey and 
elsewhere, but the passage from Fleta, as the New English 
Dictionary points out, does not necessarily imply this (ii. Iv. 
Habet eiiam Rex curiam in civilatibus ... el in locis . . . 
sicut in Husitngis London, Winton, &c.). The ordinary use 
of “ hustings ” at the present day for the platform from which 
a candidate speaks at a parliamentary or other election, or 
more widely for a political candidate’s election campaign, is 
derived from the application of the word, first to the platform 
in the Guildhall on which the London court was held, and next 
to that from which the public nomination of candidates for a 
parliamentary election was formerly made, and from which 
the candidate addressed the electors. The Ballot Act of 1872 
did away with this public declaration of the nomination. 

HUSUM, a town in the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
in a fertile district 2^ m. inland from the North ^a, on the 
canalized Husumer Au, which forms its harbour and roadstead, 
99 m. N.W. from Hamburg on a branch line from Tonning. 
Pop. (1900) 8268. It has steam communication with the 
North Frisian Islands (Nordstrand, Fohr and Sylt), and is a 
port for the cattle trade with England. Besides a ducal palace 
and park, it pos.sesses an Evangelical church and a gymnasium, 
(battle markets are held weekly, and in them, as also in cereals, 
a lively export trade is done. There are also extensive oyster 
fisheries, the property of the state, the yield during the season 
being very considerable. Husum is the birthplace of Johann 
Georg Forchhammer (1794-1865), the mineralogist, Peter 
Wilhelm Forchhammer (1801-1894), the archaeologist, and 
Theodore Storm (1817-1888), the poet, to the last of whom a 
monument has been erected here. 

Husum is first mentioned in 1252, and its first church was 
built in 1431. Wisby rights were granted it in 1582, and in 
1603 it received municipal privileges from the duke of Holstein. 
It suffered greatly from inundations in 1634 and 1717. 

Sec Christiansen, Die Geschichte Husums (Husum, 1903) ; and 
Henning.sen, Das Stiftungsbuch der Stadt Husum (Husum, 1904). 

HUTCHESON, FRANCIS (1694-174.6), English philosopher, 
was born on the 8th of August 1694. His birthplace was probably 
the townland of Drumalig, in the parish of Saintfield and county 
of Down, Ireland.* Though the family had sprung from Ayrshire, 
in Scotland, both his father and grandfather were ministers 
of dissenting congregations in the north of Ireland, Hutcheson 
was educated partly by his grandfather, partly at an academy, 
where according to his biographer. Dr Leechman, he was taught 
‘ See Belfast Magaeine tor August 1813. 
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“ the ordinary scholastic philosophy which was in vogue in 
those days.” In 1710 he entered the «inive»sity of Glasgow, 
where he spent six years, at first in the%tucly of philosophy, 
classics and general literature, and afterwards in the study 
of theology. On quitting the university, he returned to the 
north of Ireland, and received a licence to preach. When, 
however, he was about to enter upon the pastorate of a small 
dissenting congregation he changed his plans on the advice 
of a friend and opened a private academy in Dublin. In Dublin 
his literary attainments gained him the friendship of many 
prominent inhabitants. Among these was Archbishop King 
(author of the De origine malt), who resisted all attempts to 
prosecute Hutcheson m the archbishop’iT court for keeping a 
school without the cpiscoptd licence. Hutcheson’s relations 
with the clergy of the Established Church, especially with the 
archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, Hugh Boulter (1672-1742) 
and William King (1650-1720), seem to have been most cordial, 
and his biographer, in speaking of “the inclination of his friends 
to serve him, the schemes proposed to him for olilaining pro¬ 
motion,” &c., probably refers to some offers of preferment, on 
condition of his accepting episcopal ordination. These offers, 
however, were unavailing. 

W'hilc residing in Dublin, Hutcheson published anonymously 
the four essiiys by which he is best known, namely, the Inquiry 
enneermng Beauty, Order, Harmony, Design, the Inquiry con¬ 
cerning Moral Good and Evil, in 1725, the Essay on the. Nature 
and Conduct oj the. Passions and Affectiotts and Illustrations 
upon the Moral Sense, in 172K. The alterations and additions 
made in the second edition of these Essays were published in a 
separate form in 1726, To the period of his Dublin residence 
are also to be referred the Thoughts on Laughter (a criticism of 
Hobbes) and the Ohsewations on the Fable of the Bees, being 
in all six letters contributed to Hihernicus' Letters, a periodical 
which appeared in Dublin (1725 1727,2nd ed. 1734). Attheend 
of the same period occurred the controversy in the London 
Journal with Gilbert Burnet (probably the second son of Dr 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury), on the “ True Foundation 
of Virtue or Moral Goodness.” All these letters were collected 
in one volume (Glasgow, 1772). 

In 1729 Hutcheson succeeded his old master, Gershom 
Carmicliacl, in the chair of moral philosophy in the university 
of Glasgow. It is curious that up to this time all his essays 
and letters had been published anonymously, though their 
authorship appears to have been well known. In 1730 he 
entered on the duties of his offioe, delivering an inaugural lecture 
(afterwards published), De naturali hominum socialitate. 
It was a great relief to him after the drudgery of school work 
to secure leisure for his favourite studies ; “ non levi igitur 
laetitia commovebar cum almam matrem Academiam me, 
suum olim alumnum, in libertatem asseruisse audiveram.” 
Yet the works on which Hutcheson’s reputation rests had 
already been published. 

The remainder of his life he devoted to his professorial 
duties. His reputation as a teacher attracted many young 
men, belonging to dissenting families, from England and Ireland, 
and he enjoyed a well-deserved popularity among both his 
pupils and his colleagues. Though somewhat quick-tempered, 
he was remarkable for his warm feelings and generous impulses. 
He was accused in 1738 before the Glasgow presbytery for 
" following two false and dangerous doctrines : first, that the 
standard of moral goodnc.ss was the promotion of the happine.ss 
of others; and second, that we could have a knowledge of good 
and evil without and prior to a knowledge of God ” (Rae, Life 
of Adam Smith, 1895). The accusation seems to have had no 
result. 

In addition to the works named, the following were pubfished 
during Hutcheson’s lifetime : a pamphlet entitled Considerations 
on Patronage (1735); Philosopkiae moralis institutio com- 
pendiaria, elhices et jurisprudentiae naturalis elementa continens, 
lib. Hi. (Glasgow, 1742); Metaphysicae synopsis ontologiam 
et pneumatologiam complectens (Glasgow, 1742). The last 
work was published anonymously. After his death, his son. 


Francis Hutcheson (c. 1722-1773), author of a number of 
popular songs (e.g. “As Colin one evening,” “Jolly Bacchus,” 
“ Where Weeping Yews ”), published much the longest, though 
by no means the most intere.stjng, of his works, A System of 
Moral Philosophy, in Three Books (2 vols., London, 1755). To this 
is prefixed a life of the author, by Dr William Leeclunan (1706- 
1785), professor of divinity in (he university of Glasgow. The 
only remaining^vork assigned to Hutcheson is a small treatise on 
Logic (Glasgow 1764). This compendium, together with the Com- 
pe^um of Metaphysics, was republished at Strassburg in 1772. 

Thus Hutcheson dealt with metaphysics, logic and ethics. 
His importance is, however, due almost entirely to his ethical 
writings, and among these primarily to the four essays and the 
letters puliished during his residence in Dublin. His standpoint 
has a negative and a positive aspect ; he is in strong opposition 
to Thomas Hobbes and Bernard de Mandeville, and in funda¬ 
mental agreement with Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd earl of Shaftesbury), whose name he very properly coupled 
with his own on the title-page of the first two essays. There 
are no two names, perhaps, in the history of English moral 
philosophy, which stand in a closer connexion. The analogy 
drawn between beauty and virtue, the functions assigned to 
the moral sense, the position that the benevolent feelings form 
an original and irreducible part of our nature, and the unhesitating 
adoption of the principle that the test of virtuous action is its 
tendency to promote the general welfare are obvious and funda.- 
mental points of agreement between the two authors. 

1 . Ethics. —According to H\itche.son, man has a variety of sen.ses, 
iiitenial as well as external, rdlcx as well as direct, the general 
definition of a sense being'' any determination of our minds to receive 
ideas independently on our will, and to have perceptions of pleasure 
and pain " {E.ssav on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions, sect. i). 
He doe.s not attempt to give an exhaustive enumeration of these 
" senses," but, in various parts of his works, he specifics, lieside.s the 
five external senses commonly recognized (which, he rightly hints, 
might be added to),—(i) consciousness, by which each man has a 
perception of himself and of all that is going on in his own mind 
[Metaph. Svn. purs i. cup. 2) ; (2) the .sense of beauty (sometimes 
culled .specifically " an internal .sense ") ; (3) a public sense, or sensus 
communis " a determination to be pleased with the happiness of 
others and to be uneasy at their misery ’’; (4) the moral sense, or 
" moral sense of beauty in actions alul affections, by which we 
perceive virtue or vice, in ourselves or others "; (5) a sense of honour, 
or praise and blame, " which makes the approbation or gratitude of 
others the necessary occasion of pleasure, and their dislike, con¬ 
demnation or resentment of injuries done by ns the occasion of that 
uneasy sensation called shame " ; (6) a sense of the ridiculous. It 
is plain, as the author confesses, that there may be " other perceiv 
tioiis, distinct from all these classes," and, in fact, there seems to be 
no limit to the number of" .senses " in which a psychological division 
of this kind might result. 

Of these " senses ” that which plays the most important part in 
Hutcheson’s ethical system is the " inoral sense." It is this which 
pronounces immediately on the character of actions and allections, 
approving tliose which are virtuous, and disapproving those which 
are vicious. " His principal design," he says in the preface to the 
two first treatises, " is to show tliat human nature was not left quite 
indifferent in the affair of virtue, to form to itself observations con¬ 
cerning the advantage or di.sadvantage of actions, and accordingly to 
regulate its conduct. The weakness of our reason, and the avocations 
arising from the infirmity and necessities of our nature, are so groat 
that very few men could ever have formed those long deductions of 
reasons which show some actions to be in the whole advantageous 
to the agonf, and their contraries pernicious. The Author of nature 
has much better liirnished us for a virtuous conduct than our 
moralists .seem to imagine, by almost as quick and powerful instruc¬ 
tions as we have for the preservation of our bodies. He has made 
virtue a lovely form, to excite our pursuit of it, and has given us 
.strong affections to be the springs of each vntuous action.” Passing 
over die appeal to final causes involved in this and similar passages, 
as well as the assumption that the " moral sense " has had no growth 
or history, but was '' implanted ” in man exactly in the condition in 
winch it IS now to be found among tlie more civilized races, an 
assumption common to the systems of both Hutcjieson and Butler, 
it may be remarked that this use of the term " sense " lias a tendency 
to obscure the real nature of the process which goes on in an act of 
moral judgment. For, os is so clearly established by Hume, this act 
really consists of two parts : one an act of deliberation, more or less 
prolonged, resulting in an mteliectual judgment; tlic other a reflex 
icefing, probably instantaneous, of satisfaction at actions which we 
denominate good,of dissatisfaction at thosewhichwe denominate bad. 
By the intelTectnal part of this proeeas we refer the action or habit 
to a certain class ; but no sooner is the intellectual process completed 
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ihaa. there is excited in u« e feeling snnilar t» that which mjnriads «( 
actions and habits of the same cUss, or deemed to be ot the same 
class, have excited in us on fonner occasions. Now, supposing the 
latter part of this process to be mstantaaeous, ■uniform and exempt 
fnoin arm, the former certainly ft not. Ail ma^ind may, apart from 
their selfish interests, approve that which is virtuous or malees for 
the general good, but surdy they entertain the most widely divergent 
opinions, and, in fact, frequently arrive at directly opposite con- 
■crasiens as to particular actions and habits. This obvious distinction 
is amdoabtedly recognized by Hutcheson in his analysis of the mental 
prbcewi preceding moral action, nor does he invariaHy ignore it, 
even when treating of the moral approbation or disapprobation which 
is sub.sequent on action. None the less, it remains true that 
Hutcheson, both by his phraseology, and by the language 'in which he 
describes the process of nyoral approbation, has done much to favoar 
that loose, popular view of morality which, ignoring tlie necessity of 
deliberation and reflection, encourages hasty resolves and unpre¬ 
meditated judgments. The term “ moral sense ” (which, it may be 
noticed, had alroadg been employed by Shaftesbury, not only, as Dr 
Whewell appears to intimate, in the margin, but also in the text of his 
Inquiry), if invariably coupled rvitli the term " moral judgment,” 
would be open to little objection ; but, taken alone, as designating 
the complex process of moral approbation, it is liable to lead not 
only to serious misapprehension mt to grave practical errors. For, 
If each man'.s deci-sions are solely the re.snlt of an immediate intuition 
of the moral sense, why be at any pains to test, correct or review 
them ? Or why educate a faculty whose decisions are infallible ? 
'\nd how do we account tor differences in the moral dccision.s of 
different societies, and the observable changes in a man’s own 
views ? The expression lias, m fact, the fault of most metaphorical 
terms ; it leads to an exaggeration of the truth which it is intended 
to suggest. 

But though Hutcheson usually describes the moral faculty as 
acting instinctively and immediately, he does not, like Butler, con¬ 
found the moral faculty with the moral standard. The test or 
criterion of right action is with Hutcheson, as witli Shiiftesbury, its 
tendency to promote the general welfare of mankind. He thus 
anticipates the utilitarianism of Bcntham—and not only in princijde, 
but even in the use of the phrase " the greatest happine.ss for the 
greBte.st number " {Inquiry loncermni; Morai GeoA and £vtl, sect. 3). 

It is curious that Hutcheson did not realize the inconsistency of 
tins external criterion with his fundamental ethical principle. In¬ 
tuition Ins no po.ssible connexion with an empirical calculation of 
results, and Hutchc.son in adopting such a criterion practically 
denies his fundamental assumption. 

As connected with Hutclucson’s virtual adoption of the utilitarian 
standard may be noticed a Kind of moral algebra, iiroposed for the 
jiurpose of " computing the morality ol action.s.^' Tliis calculus 
occurs in the Iiiquirv fonceriiing Moral Good and Evil, sect. 3. 

Tliemost distinctiveof Hutcliesoii's ethical doctriive.s still remaining 
to be noticed is what has been called the " benevolent theory ” ot 
_ . morals. Hobbes had inamtained tliat all our actions, how- 

I M™" disguised under apparent sympathy, have their roots m 

self-love. Hutche.son not oidy maintains that benevolence 
is the .sole and direct .source of many of our actions, but, by a not un¬ 
natural recoil, that it is the only source of those actions of which, on 
rellection, we approve. Consistently with this jiosition, actions whicli 
flow irom self-love only are jironounced to be morally indifieient. 
But surely, by the common con.sent of civilized men, prudence, 
temperance, cleanliness, industry, self-re.spcct and, in general, the 
" personal virtues," are regarded, and rightly regarded, as fitting 
objects of moral approbation. This consideration could hardly escape 
any autlior, however wedded to his own system, and Hutcheson 
attempts to extricate himself from the difficulty by laying down the 
position that a man may justly regard himself as a part of the rational 
system, and may thus " be. In part, an object of his own benevo¬ 
lence ” (/Aid.),—a curious abuse of terms, which really concedes tlie 
uestion at issue. Moruover, he acknowledges that, though self-love 
oes not merit approbation, neither, except in its extreme forms, does 
it merit condemnation, indeed the satisfaction of the dictates of self- 
love is one of the very conditions of the preservation of society. To 
press home the inconsistencies involved m the.se various statements 
would be a superfluous task. 

The vexed question of liberty and necessity appears to be carefully 
avoided in Hutcheson’s professedly ctliical works. But, in the 
Synopsis metaphysicae, he touches on it in three places, briefly 
stating both sides of the question, but evidently inciining to that 
wluch be designates as the opinion of tlie Stoics in opposition to 
what he designates as the opinion of the Peripatetics. Tliis is 
substantially the same as the doctrine propounded by Hobbes and 
Locke (to the latter of whom Hutcheson refers in a note), namely, 
that our will is determined by motives in conjunction with our 
general character and habit of mind, and tliat tlw only true liberty 
is the liberty of acting as we will, not the liberty of willing as we will. 
Though, however, his leaning is clear, he carefully avoids dogmatiz¬ 
ing, and deprecates the angry controvereles to which the speculations 
on ^3 subject had given rise. 

It is easy to trace the influence of Hutcheson’s ethical theories on 
the systems ol Hume and Adam Smith. The prominence given by 
these writers to the analysis of moral action and moral approbation. 


with the attempt to discriminate the respective proViaca xH the 
reason and the esaotiont In these processes, is umioaMedly due to the 
influence of HutthesBn. To a study of the Writings cd SbaitfiSbuty 
«nd Hutcheson we might, prob^y, in kuege Biea.snre, attribnte the 
un^uivocal adoption of the utilitarian standard by Home, -and, if 
this be the cash, the name of Hutcheson ooimects itseU, tfanxigh. 
Hume, with the names Of Priestley, Paley and Benthsm. BMier’s 
Sormms appeared in 1726, the year after the publinatisia of 
Hutchesons two first essays, and the parallelism between the 
’’ conscience ’’ ot the one writer and the ’’ moral sense ’’ of the other 
is,-at least, Worthy of remark. 

II. Mental Philosophy. —In the sphere of mental phflosophy and 
logic Hutcheson’s contributions are by no means so important or 
original as in that ol moral philosophy. They are interesting mainly 
as a link between Lpoke and the Sottish school. In the former 
subject the influence of Locke is apparent througliout All the main 
outlines of Locke’s philosophy seem, at first sight, to be accepted u a 
matter of course. Thus, in stating his theory of the moral sense, 
Hutcheson is peculiarly careful to repudiate the doctrine of innate 
ideas (see., fmr instance, / nquiry oonoerning Moral Good xtnd £vil, sect. 

I ad pH., and sect. 4 ; and compare Synopsis MaiaiphysKae,, pars i. 
cuj). 2). At the .same time he shows mure discrimination than does 
laicke in distinguishing between the two uses of tins expression, and 
between the legitimate and illegitimate form of the doctrine (Syfi. 
Metapk. pars i cap. z). Ail our ideas ai'e, as by Ixicke, referr^ to 
external or internal sense, or, in other words, to sensatioa -and re¬ 
flection (see, Cur instance, Syn. Melaph. pars i. cap. i; Logicae 
Compend. pars i. cap. 1; System of Moral Philosophy, bk. i. ch. 1). 
It is, howe.vor, a most important modification of Locke’s doctrine, 
and one which connects Hutcheson's mental jihilosojihy with that of 
Reid, when he states that the ideas of extension., figure, motion and 
rest ’’ are more properly idans accompanying the sensations of sight 
and toiicli tliiui the sensations of eitlier of the.se senses ’’; that the 
idea of self accompanies every thought, and that the ideas of 
numlier, duration and existence accompany every other idea what¬ 
soever (see t'i.sav on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions, sect. i. 
art. 1 ; Syu. Melaph. pais i. cap.i, pars ii. cap. s ; Hamilton on 
Peid, p. 124, note). Other imjxirtant points in which Hutcheson 
lollows the lead of Locke are his dcjireciation of the im^xirtonce Of 
the so-called laws of thought, hi'- distinction between the primary and 
secondary qualities of bodies, the position that we cannot know the 
inniust essences of tilings (" intiinae rcnim naturae sive essentiae 
though they excite various ideas in u.s and the a.ssumption that ex- 
tcnial things are known only through the medium of ideas ( 5 yff. 
Metaph. jiars i. cap. i), though, at the same time, we arc assured 
of the existence of an external world corresponding to those ideas. 
Hutcheson attempts to account ior our assurance ol the reality of 
•an external world by referring it to a natural instinct (Syn. Metapk. 
parsi.cap. i). Of the corresjiondciice or similitude between our ideas 
of the primary qualities of tilings and the tilings themselves God 
alone can be as.si^ed as the cause. This .similitude has been effected 
by Him through a law of nature. ’’ Haec prima qualitatum prinut- 
narum percuptio, Hve mentis actio quaedum sive wsski dicatur, non 
alia similitudiiiis aiit convenientiae inter ejusmodi ideas et res ipsas 
causa assignari posse videtur, quam ipse l>cus, qut certa naturae lege 
hoc efiicit, ut notiones, quae rebus praesentibus excitantur, sint ipsis 
similes, aut saltern earum habitudines, si non vefas quantitates 
depingant ” (pars ii. cap. i). Locke does speak of God " annexing “ 
certain ideas to certain motions of bodies; but nowhere does he 
jiropound a theory so definite as that here propounded by Hutcheson, 
which reminds us at least as much of the speculations of Malebranche 
as of those of Locke. 

Amongst the more important points in which Hutcheson diverges 
from Locke is his account of the idea of personal identity, which nc 
appears to have regarded as made luiown to us directly by conscioue- 
ness. The distinction between liody and mind, corpus or materia and 
res (Ogitans, is more einjihatically accentuated by Hutcheson than 
by Locke. Generally, he .speaks as if we had a direct consciousness 
of mind as distinct from body (see, for instance, .ifyil. Metaph. pars ti. 
cap. 3), though, in the postnumotfs Work on Moral Philosophy, he 
expressly states that we Wow mind as we know body ’’ by qualities 
immediately perceived though the substance of both be unknown *’ 
(bk. i. ch. i). The distinction between perception proper and sensa¬ 
tion proper, which occurs by implication though it is not explicitly 
worked out (see Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, Lect. 24; 
Hamilton’s edition of Pugidd Stewart's Works, v. 426), the 
imperfection of the ordinary division of the external sennes into five 
classes, the limitation of consciousness to a special mental faculty 
(severely criticized in Sir VV. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Lect. xii.) and the disposition to refer on disputed questions of phUo- 
sopky not so much to formal arguments as to the testimony of con- 
scieutmess and our natural instincts are also amongst the pifinU ih 
which Hutcheson supplemented or departed from the pliilosophy Of 
Locke. The last point can hardly fail to suggest the ’’ common- 
sense philosophy ’*^of IReid. 

Thus, in estimating Hutcheson’s position, we find that in partiOular 
questions he stands nUartir to Locke, but in the spirit of his 

philosophy he seems to approiwh more closely to his Scottish Suc¬ 
cessors. 

The short Compendium of Logic, which is more original than such 
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works usually are, is remarkable chiefly for llie large proportion of 
psychological matter which it contains. Ir#the.s<» parts of the book 
Hutcheson mainly follows Locke. The techiftcalities of the subject 
are pas.sed lightly over, and the book is readable. It may be specially 
noticed that lie distinguishes between the mental result and its verbal 
expression (idea—term : judgment—jiroposition], that he constantly 
employs the word “ idea/’ and that he defines logical truth as " con- 
vcnicntia signorum cum rebus significatis " (or “ propositionis con- 
venientia cum rebus ipsis," .Sv«. Meiaf>h. pars i. cap 3), thus im- 
plu itly repudiating a merely formal view ot logic. 

III.' Aesthftics. —Hutcheson may further he rcgardeil as one of 
the earliest modern writers on aesthetics. His speculations on this 
subject are contained 111 the Inqwrv concerning Beauty^ Order, 
Uarmonv and Design, the first of the two treatises published in 1725. 
He maintiuns that we are enrlowefl witli a spw:ial sense by which we 
perceive beauty, harmony and proportion. This is a reflex sense, 
OTcause it prcsiipjioses the action ol the external senses of sight and 
hearing. It may hv called an internal sense, both in order to dis¬ 
tinguish its perceptions from the mere perceptions of sight and 
hearing, and because *' m some other aliairs, where our external senses 
aie not much concerned, we discern a sort of beauty, very like in 
many respects to that observed in .sensible objects, and accompanied 
with like pleasure ” {Inquirv, <^c., sect i). The latter reason leads 
him to call attention to the beauty perceived m universal truths, in the 
oi>erations of general causes and in moral principles and actions. 
Thus, the analogy between beauty and virtue, which was so favourite 
a to()ic with Shaftesbury, is proniiuent in the writings of Hutcheson 
also Scattered up and down the treatise there are many important 
and interesting observations which our limits prevent us from 
noticing But to the student 0/ mental jihilosophy it may be 
specially interesting to remark that Hutcheson both applies the 
principle of association to cx})lain our ideas of beauty and also sets 
limits to its application, insisting on there being " a natural power 
ol percej)tion or sense of beauty in objects, antecedent to all custom, 
education or examine” (see Inquirv, &c., sects. 6, 7; Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, Lect. 44 ad fin ), 

Hutcheson's writings naturally gave rise to mucli controversy. 
To .say nothing of minor opf>onents, such as “ Philarctus ” (Gilbert 
Burnet, already alluded to). Dr John Balguy (i6Ht>-i748)s pre¬ 
bendary of Salisbury, the author of two tracts on “ The Foundation 
ol Moral Goodness." and J)r John Taylor (i('•04-1761) of Norvdeh, a 
minister of considerable reputation in liis time (authorot An Examina¬ 
tion of the Scheme of Morality 'advanced bv Dr Hulchc'ion),X\\e essays 
apjiear to have suggesterl, by antagonism, at least two works which 
hold a j»crmancnt place in the literature of English ethics—Butler's 1 
Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, and Richard Price's Treatise of \ 
Moral (iood and Evil (1737). In tiiis latter work the author main- i 
tains, in opposition to Hutcheson, that actions are in themselves right 1 
or wrong, tnat right and wTong are simple ideas incapable of analysis, 
and that these ideas are perceived immediately by the understand¬ 
ing. \\'e thus see that, not only directly but also through the replies 
which it called forth, the syslciii of Hutcheson, or at least the system 
of Hutcheson combined with that of Shaftesbury, contributed, in 
large measure, to the formation and development of some of the most 
important of the modern scliools of ethics (see especially art. Ethics). 

Ac riroRiTiEs.— Notice.s ot Hutche.son occur m most histories, both 
of general philosophy and of moral philosophy, as, for instance, in 
pt. vii. of Adam Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments ; Mackintosh's 
pyof;ress of Ethical Philosophy ; Cousin, Cours d'histoire de la 
pirlo.wphie morale du AT///-' siMe ; Whewell's Lectures on the 
History of M/rral Philosophy t« England ; A. Bain's Mental and Moral 
Siicvce', Noah Porters Apjwndix to the English translation of 
Ueberwpg'.s tlistoiy of Philosophy ; Sir Leslie Stephen's History of 
English 1 hoHght in the Eighteenth Century, &c. See also Marlineau, 
Tvpcs- of Ethical Theory (London. 1902); W. IT Scott, Francis 
Hutiheson (Cambridge, lyoi*) ; AU>c*e, History of English Utilitarian¬ 
ism (London, 1902); T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson (London, 
1882); J. McCosh, Scottish Philosophy (New York, 1874). Of Dr 
Lceohman's Biography of Hutcheson we have already spoken. 

J Veitcli gives an interesting account of his professorial work in 
C.lasgow, Mind, ii. 209-212. (T. F.; X.) 

HUTCHINSON, ANNE {c. 1600-1643), American religious 
enthusiast, leader of the “ Antinomians ” in New England, 
was born in Lincolnshire, England, about 1600. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman named Francis Marbury, and, according 
to tradition, was a cousin of jolm Drj’den. She married William 
Hutchinson, and m 1634 emigrated to Boston, Massachusetts, 
as a followerand admirer of the Rev. John Cotton. Her orthofloxy 
was suspected and for a time she was not admitted to the church, 
but soon .she organized meetings among the Boston women, 
among whom her exceptional ability and her services as a nurse 
hud given her great influence ; and at these meetings she dis- 
cus.sed and commented upon recent sermons and gave expression 
to her own theological views. The meetings became increasingly 
popular, and were soon attended not only by the women but 
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even by some of the ministers and magistrates,including Governor 
Henry Vane. At these meetings she asserted that she, Cotton 
and her brother-in-law, the Rev. John Wheelwright—^whom 
she was trying to make second “ teacher ” in the Boston church— 
were under a “ covenant of grace,” that they had a special 
inspiration, a “ peculiar indwelling of the Holy Ghost,” whereas 
the Rev. John Wilson, the pastor of the Boston church, and 
the other ministers of the colony were under a “ covenant of 
works. ” Anne Hutchinson was, in fact, voicing a protest against 
the legalism of the Massachusetts Puritans, and was also striking 
at the authority of the clergy in an intensely theocraticcommunity. 
In such a community a theological controversy inevitably 
was curried into secular politics, and the entire colony was 
divided into factions. Mrs Hutchinson was supported by 
Governor Vane, Cotton, Wheelwright and the great majority of 
the Boston church; opposed to her were Deputy-Governor John 
Winthrop, Wilson and all of the country magistrates and 
churches. At a general fast, held late in January 1637, Wheel¬ 
wright preached a sermon which was taken as a criticism of 
Wilson and his friends. The strength of the parties was tested 
at the General Court of Election of May 1637, when Winthrop 
defeated Vane for the governorship. Cotton recanted, Vane re¬ 
turned to England in disgust. Wheelwright was tried and banished 
and the rank and file either followed Cotton in making sub¬ 
mission or suffered various minor punishments. Mrs Hutchinson 
was tried (November 1637) by the General Court chiefly for 
‘‘tr.aducing the ministers,” and was sentenced to banishment; 
later, in March 1638, she was tried before the Boston church 
and was formally excommunicated. With William Coddington 
(d. 1678), John Clarke and others, she established a settlement 
on the island of Aquidneck (now Rhode Island) in 1638. Four 
years later, after the death of her husband, she settled on Long 
Island Sound near what is now New Rochelle, Westchester 
county, New York, and was killed in an Indian rising in August 
1643, an event regarded in Massachusetts as a manifestation 
of Divine Providence. Anne Hutchinson and her lollowers 
were called “ Antinomians,” probably more as a term of reproach 
than with any special reference to her doctrinal theories ; and 
the controversy in which she was involved is known as the 
“ Antinomian Controversy.” 

See C F. Adams, A ntinomiamsm in the Colonv 0/ Masaarhusell!- 
Bay, vol. xiv. of the Prince Society Publications (Boston, 1804) , 
and Three. Episodes of Massachusetts History (Boston and New York, 
i8g6). 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1615-1664), Puritan soldier, son of 
Sir Thomas Hutchinson of Owthorpe, Nottinghamshire, and 
of Margaret, daughter of Sir John Byron of Newstead, was 
baptized on the i8th of September 1615. He was educated at 
Nottingham and Lincoln schools and at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and in 1637 he entered Lincoln’s Inn. On the outbreak of the 
great Rebellion he took the side of the Parliament, and was 
made in 1643 governor of Nottingham Castle, which he defended 
against external attacks and internal divisions, till the triumph 
of the parliamentary cause. He was chosen member for 
Nottinghamshire in March 1646, took the side of the Independents, 
opposed the offers of the king at Newport, and signed the death- 
warrant. Tliough a member at first of the council of state, he 
disapproved of the subsequent political conduct of Cromwell 
and took no further part in polities during the lifetime of the 
protector. He resumed his seat in the recalled Long Parliament 
in May 1659, and followed Monk in opposing Lambert, believing 
that the former intended to maintain the commonwealth. 
He was returned to the Convention Parliament for Nottingham 
but expelled on the 9th of June 1660, and while not excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity was declared incapable of holding 
public office. In October 1663, however, he was arrested upon 
suspicion of being concerned in the Yorkshire plot, and after 
a rigorous confinement in the Tower of London, of which he 
published an account (reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. iii.), and in Sandown Castle, Kent, he died on the nth of 
September 1664. His career draws its chief interest from the 
Life by his wife, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, written 
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after the death of her husband but not published till 1806 (since 
often reprinted), a work not only valuable for the picture which 
it gives of the man and of the time in which he lived, but for 
the simple beauty of its style, tand the naiveti with which the 
writer records her sentiments and opinions, and details the 
incidents of her private life. 

See the edition of Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs of the Ltfe of Colonel 
Hutchinson by C. H. Firth (1885); Bnt. Mus. Add.eMSS, 25,901 (a 
fragment of the Life), also Add. MSS. 19, 533, 36,247 f. 51; Notes 
and Queries, 7, ser. iii. 25, viii. 422 ; Monk's Contemporaries, by 
Guitot. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1674-1737), Ei^lish theological writer, 
was born at Spennithome, Yorkshire, in 1674. He served as 
steward in several families of position, latterly in that of the 
duke of Somerset, who ultimately obtained for him the post 
of riding purveyor to the master of the horse, a sinecure worth 
about £200 a year. In 1700 he became acquainted with Dr 
John Woodward (1665-1728) physician to the duke and author 
of a work entitled Tke Natural History of the. Earth, to whom he 
entrusted a large number of fossils of his own collecting, along 
withaniass of manuscript notes, for arrangement and publication. 
A misunderstanding as to the manner in which these should 
be dealt with was the immediate occasion of the publication 
by Hutchinson in 1724 of Moses’s Principia, part i., in which 
Woodward’s Natural History was bitterly ridiculed, his conduct 
with regard to the mineralogical specimens not obscurely 
characterized, and a refutation of the Newtonian doctrine of 
gravitation seriously attempted. It was followed by part ii. 
in 1727, and by various other works, including Moses’s Sine 
Principio, 1730; The Confusion of Tongues and Trinity of the 
Gentiles, 1731 ; Power Essential and Mechanical, or what power 
belongs to God and what to his creatures, in which the design of 
Sir I. Newton and Dr Samuel Clarke is laid open, 1732 ; Glory or 
Gravity. 1733; The Religion of Satan, or Antichrist Delineated, 
1736. He taught that the Bible contained the elements not only 
of true religion but also of all rational philosophy. He held 
that the Hebrew must be read without points, and his interpreta¬ 
tion rested largely on fanciful symbolism. Bishop George Horne 
of Norwich was during some of his earlier years an avowed 
Hutchinsonian ; and William Jones of Nayland continued to 
be so to the end of his life. 

A complete edition of liis publications, edited by Koliert Spearman 
and Julius Bate, appeared in 1748 (12 vols.) ; an Abstract of these 
followed in 1753 ; and a .Supplement, with Life by Si>earman pre¬ 
fixed, in 1765. 

HUTCHINSON, SIR JONATHAN (1828- ), English surgeon 

and pathologist, was born on the 23rd of July 1828 at .Selby, 
Y orkshire, his parents belonging to the Society of Friends. 
He entered St Ifartholomew’s Hospital, became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1850 (F.R..C.S. 1862), and rapidly 
gained reputation as a skilful operator and a scientific inquirer. 
He was president of the Hunterian Society in 1869 and 1870, 
professor of surgery and pathology at the College of Surgeons 
from 1877 to 1882, president of the Pathological Society, 1879- 
1880, of the Ophthalmological Society, 1883, of the Neurological 
Society, 1887, of the Medical Society, 1890, and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical in 1894-1896. In 1889 he was president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was a member of two 
Royal Commissions, that of 1881 to inquire into the provision 
for smallpox and fever cases in the London hospitals, and that 
of 1889-189O on vaccination and leprosy. He also acted as 
honorary secretary to the Sydenham Society. His activity 
in the cause of scientific surgery and in advancing the study 
of the natural sciences was unwearying. His lectures on neuro¬ 
pathogenesis, gout, leprosy, diseases of the tongue, &c., were full 
of original observation ; but his principal work was connected 
with the study of syphilis, on which he became the first living 
authority. He was the founder of the London Polyclinic or 
Postgraduate School of Medicine ; and both in his native town 
of Selby and at Haslemere, Surrey, he started (about 1890) 
educational museums for popular instruction in natural history. 
He published several volumes on his own subjects, was editor of 
the quarterly Archives of Surgery, and was given the Hon. LL.D. 


degree by both Glasgow and Cambridge. After his retirement 
from active consuttativt work he continued to take great interest 
in the question of leprosy, asserting the existence of a definite 
connexion between this disease and the eating of salted fish. 
He received a knighthood in 1908. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1711-1780), the last royal governor 
of the province of Massachusetts, son of a wealthy merchant 
of Boston, Mass., was born there on the 9th of September 1711. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1727, then became an apprentice 
in his father’s counting-room, and for several years devoted 
him,self to business. In 1737 he began his public career as a 
member of the Boston Board of Selectmen, and a few weeks 
later he was elected to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, 
of which he was a member until 1740 and again from 1742 to 
1749, serving as speaker in 1747, 1748 and i 749 - 
sistently contended for a sound financial system, and vigorously 
opposed the operations of the “ Land Bank ’’ and the issue of 
pernicious bills of credit. In 1748 he carried through the 
General Court a bill providing for the cancellation and redemption 
of the outstanding paper currency. Hutchinson went to England 
in 1740 as the representative of Massachusetts in a boundary 
dispute with New Hampshire. He was a member of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Council from 1749 to 1756, was appointed judge of 
probate in 1752 and was chief justice of the superior court of 
the province from 1761 to 1769, was lieutenant-governor from 
1758 to 1771, acting as governor in the latter two years, and 
from 1771 to 1774 was governor. In 1754 he wm a delegate 
from Massachusetts to the Albany Convention, and, with Franklin, 
was a memljer of the committee appointed to draw up a plan of 
Union. Though he recognized the legality of the St^p Act 
of 1765, he considered the measure inexpedient and impolitic 
and urged its rejical, but his attitude was misunderstood ; he 
was considered by many to have instigated the passage of the 
Act, and in August 1765 a mob sacked his Boston residence 
and destroyed many valuable manuscripts and documents. 
He was acting governor at the time of the “ Boston Massacre ” 
in 1770, and was virtually forced by the citizens of Boston, 
under the leadership of Samuel Adams, to order the removal 
of the British troops from the town. Throughout the pre- 
Rcvolutionary disturbances in Massachusetts he was the re¬ 
presentative of the British ministry, and though he disapproved 
of some of the ministerial measures he felt impelled to enforce 
them and necessarily incurred the hostility of the Whig or 
Patriot element. In 1774, upon the appointment of General 
Thomas Gage as military governor he went to England, and 
acted as an adviser to George III. and the British ministry 
on American affairs, uniformly counselling moderation. He 
died at Brompton, now part of London, on the 3rd of June 
1780. 

He wrote A Brief Statement of the Claim of the Colonies {1764); a 
Collection of Original Papers relative to the History of Massachusetts 
Bav (1769), reprinted as The Hutchinson Papers by the Prmce 
Society in 1865; and a judicious, accurate and very valuable History 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bav (vol. i., I7(>4, vol. ii., 17671 *^ud 
vol. iii., 1828). His Diary and Letters, with an Account of hts Ad¬ 
ministration, was published at Boston in 1884-1880. 

See James K. Hosmer's Ltfe of Thomas Hutchinson (Boston, 1896), 
and a biographical chapter in John Fiske's Essays Historical and 
Literary (New York, 1902). For an estimate of Hutchinson as an 
historian, see M. C. Tyler’s Literary History of the American Revolu¬ 
tion (New York, 1897). 

HUTCHINSON, a city and the county-seat of Reno county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., in the broad bottom-land on the N. side of 
the Arkansas river. Pop. (1900) 9379, of whom 414 were 
foreign-bom and 442 negroes ; (1906 estimate) 13,024. It 
is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, iJie Mis.souri 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways. The 
principal public buildings are the Federal building and the county 
court house. The city has a public library, and an industrial 
reformatorj’ is maintained here by the state. Hutchinson is 
situated in a stock-raising, fruit-growing and farming region 
(the principal products of which are wheat, Indian com and 
fodder), with which it has a considerable wholesale trade. An 
enormous deposit of rock salt underlies the city and its vicinity, 
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and Hutchinson’s principal industry is the manufacture (by 
the open-pan and grainer processes) and Hhe shipping of sailt; 
the city has one of the largest salt plants in* the world. Anaong 
the other manufactures are flour, creamery products, soda- 
^ash, straw-board, planing-mill products and packed meats. 
Natural gas is largely used as a factory fuel. The city’s factory 
product was valued at $2,031,048 in 1905, an increase of 31 -8 % 
since ipoo, Hutchinson was chartered as a city in 1871. 

MUTTBK, PHILIPP VON (c. 1511-1546), German knight, 
was a relative of Ulrich von Hutten and passed some of his 
early years at the court of the emperor Charles V. I.n.ter he 
joined the band of adventurers which under Georg Mohermuth, 
or George of .Spires, sailed to Venezuela, orVcaosala as Hutten 
calls it, with the object of conquering and exploiting this land in 
the interests of the Augsburg family of Welser. The party 
landed at Coro in Felwuary 1535 and Hutten accompanied 
Hohermuth on his long and toilsome expedition into the interior 
in search of treasure. After the death of Hohermuth in December 
1540 be became captain-general of Venezuela. Soon after this 
event he vanished into the interior, returning after five years 
of wandering to find that a Spaniard, Juan dc Caravazil, or 
Caravajil, had been appointed governor in his absence. With 
his travelling companion, Ijarlholomcw Welser the younger, 
he was seized by Caravazil in April 1546 and the two were 
afterwards put to death. 

Hutten left some letters, ami also a narrative of the earlier part of 
his aclventareR, this Xeilung aas India Junkker Phthhps von UuMen 
bemg published m 1785. 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1523), was born on the 21st of 
April 1488, at the castle of Steckelberg, near Fulda, in Hesse. 
Like Lrasmus or I'irckheinier, he was one of tlfose men who 
form the bridge between Huinauists and Jteformers. He lived 
with both, sympathized with both, though he died before the 
keforniatioii had time fully to develop. His life may be divided 
into four parts his youth and cloister-life (1488-1504); his 
wanderings in pursuit of knowledge (150.1-T515); ids strife 
with Ulrich of Wurttemberg (1515-1519); and Ids connexion 
with the Reformation (1519-1523). Each of llie.se periods 
hud its own special antagonism, which coloured Hut ten’s career : 
in the first. Ids horror of dull monastic routine ; in the second, 
the ill-treatment he met with at GreifSwald; in the third, the 
crime of Duke Ulrich; in the fourth, his disgust with Rome 
and with Erasmus. He was the eldest son of a poor and not 
undistinguislicd knightly family. As he was mean of stature 
and sickly his father destined 1dm for the cloister, and he was 
sent to the Hencdictine house at J' lilda ; the thirst for learning 
there seized on him, and in 1505 he fled from the monastic life, 
and won his freedom with the sacrifice of his worldly prospects, 
and at the cost of incurring his father’s undying anger. From 
the Fulda cloister he went first U>Cologne,next to Erlurt,and then 
to I’rankforl-on-Oderon tlie opening m 1506 of the new university 
of that town. Lor a time he was in Leipzig, and in 1508 we find 
liim a shipwrecked beggar on the Pomeranian coast. In 1509 
the university of Greifswald welcomed him, but here too those 
who at first received him kindly became his foes; the sensitive 
ill-regulated youth, who took the lilierties of genius, wearied 
Ids burgher patrons; they could not brook the poet’s airs and 
\ unity, and ill-timed assertions of his higher rank. Wherefore 
he left Greifswald, and as he went was robbed of clothes and 
jxioks, his only baggage, by the ser\'ants of his late friends ; 
in the dead of winter, half starved, frozen, penniless, he reached 
Rostock. Here again the Humanists received him gladly, 
and under their protection he wrote against his Greifswald 
patrons, thus beginning the long list of his satires and fierce 
attacks on personal or puldic foes. Rostock could not hold 
him long; he wandered on to Wittenberg and Leipzig, and 
thence to Vienna, where he hoped to win the emperor Maximilian's 
favour by an elaborate national poem on the war with Venice. 
But neither Maximilian nor the university of Vienna would 
lift a hand for him, and he passed into Italy, where, at Pavia, 
he sojourned, throughout 1511 and part of 1512. In the latter 
year his studies were interrupted by war; in the siege of Pavia 
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by papal troops and Swiss, he was plundered by both sides, 
and escaped, sick and penniless, to Bologna; on bis recovery 
he even took service as a private soldier ki the emperor’s army. 

This dark period lasted no long tune; in 1514 he was again 
in C^rmany, whwc, thanks to his poetic gifts and the friendship 
of Eitelwolf von Stein (d. 1515), he won the favour of the elector 
of Mam®, Archbishop Albert of Brandenburg. Here high 
dreams of a kanied career rose on him ; Mainz should be made 
the metropolis of a grand Humanist movement, the centre of 
good style and literary form. But the murder in 1515 of his 
relative Hans von Hutten by Ulrich, duke of Wurttemberg, 
changed the whole course of his life ; satire, chief refuge of the 
weak,, became Hutten’s vi'capon; witli one hand he took his 
part in the famous Episiolae obseurorttm virorum, and with 
the other launched scathing letters, eloquent Ciceronian orations, 
or biting satires, against the duke. Though the emperor was 
too lazy and indifferent to .smite a great prince, he took Hutten 
under his protection and bestowed on him the honour of a 
laureate crown in 1517. Hutten, who had meanwhile revisited 
Italy, again attached himself to the electoral court at Mainz; 
and he was there when in 15111 his friend Pirckheimer wrote, 
urging him to abandon the court and dedicate himself to letters. 
We have the poet’s long reply, in an epistle on his “ way of life,” 
an amuMBg mixture ol earnestness and vanity, sclf-satislaclion 
and satire; he tells his friend that his career is ju.st begun, 
that he has had twelve years of wandering, and will now enjoy 
him.sell a while in patriotic literary work; that he has by no 
means deserted the humancr studies, but carries with him 
a little library of standard books. Pircklieimer in his burgher 
iile may have ease and even luxury ; he, a knight of the empire, 
how can he condescend to obscurity ? lie must abide w here 
he can shine. 

In 1519 he issued in one volume his attacks on Duke Ulrich, 
and then, drawing sword, took part in the private war which 
oycrtlirew that prince ; in this affair he became intimate with 
I'runz von Sickingen, the champion of the knightly order 
(Ritterstand). Hutten now warmly and opcidy espoused the 
Lutheran cause, but he was at the same time mixed up in the 
attempt of the ” Ritterstand ” to assert itself as the militia 
of the empire against the independence of the (ierman princes. 
Soon alter this time he discovered at Fulda a copy of the mani¬ 
festo of the emperor Henry IV. agahist Hildebrand, and published 
it with comments as an attack on tlie papal claims over Germany. 
He hoped thereby to interest the new emperor Charles V., and 
the higher orders in the empire, in behalf of German liberties; 
but the appeal failed. What Luther had achieved by speaking 
to cities and common folk in homely phrase, because he touched 
heart and conscience, that the far finer weapons of Hutten failed 
to effect, because he tried to touch the more cultivated sympathies 
and dormant patriotism of princes and bishops, nobles and 
knights. And so he at once gained an undying name in the 
republic of letters and ruined his own career. He showed that 
tlw artificial verse-making of the Humanists could be connected 
with the new outburst of genuine German poetry. 'J'he Minne- 
.singer was gone ; the new national singer, a Luther or a Hans 
.Sachs, was heralded by the stirring lines of Hutten’s pen. These 
have in them u splendid natural swing and ring, strong and 
patriotic, though unfortunately addressed to knight and lands¬ 
knecht rather than to the German people. 

Ihe poet’s high dream of a knightly national regeneration 
had a rude awakening. The attack on the papacy, and Luther’s 
vast and sudden popularity, frightened Elector Albert, who 
dismissed Hutten from his court. Hoping for imperial favour, 
he betook himself to Charles V.; but that young prince would 
have none of him. So he returned to his friends, and they 
rejoiced greatly to see him still alive; for Pope Leo X. had 
ordered liim to be arrested and sent to Rome, and assassins 
dogged his steps. He now attached himself more closely to 
Franz von Sickingen and the knightly movement. This also 
came to a disastrous end in the capture of the Ebernberg, and 
Sickit^n's death; the higher nobles had triumphed; the 
archbishops avenged themselves on Lutheranism as interpreted 
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by the knightly order. With Sickingen Hutten also finally fell. 
He fled to Basel, where Erasmus refu.sed to see him, both for 
fear of his loathsome diseases, and also because the beggared 
knight was sure to borrow mflney from him. A paper war 
consequently broke out between the two Humanists, which 
embittered Hutten’s last days, and stained the memory of 
Erasmus. From Basel Ulrich dragged himself to Miilhausen; 
and when the vengeance of Erasmus drove him ttence, he went 
to Zurich. I'here the large heart of Zwingli welcomed him ; 
he helped him with money, and found him a quiet refuge with 
the pastor of the little isle of Ufnau on the Zurich lake. There 
the frail and worn-out poet, writing swift satire to the end, died 
at the end of August or beginning of September 1523 at the 
age of thirty-five. He left behind him some debts due to com¬ 
passionate friends; he did not even own a single book, and 
all his goods amounted to the clothes on his back, a bundle 
of letters, and that valiant pen which had fought so many 
a shai^ battle, and had won for the poor knight-errant a sure 
place in the annals of literature. 

Ulrich von Hutten is one of those men of genius at whom 
propriety is shocked, and whom the mean-spirited avoid. Yet 
through his short and buffeted life he was befriended, with 
wonderful charity and patience, by the chief leaders of the 
Humanist movement. For, in spite of his irritable vanity, 
his immoral life and habits, his odious diseases, his painful 
restlessness, Hutten had much in him that strong men could 
love. He passionately loved the truth, and was ever open 
to all good influences. He was a patriot, whose soul soared 
to ideal schemes and a grand utopian restoration of his country. 
In spite of all, his was a frank and nolile nature; his faults chiefly 
the faults of genius ill-controlled, and of a life cast in the eventful 
changes of an age of novelty. A swarm of writings issued from 
his pen; at first the smooth elegance of his Latin prose and verse 
seemed strangely to miss his real character ; he was the Cicero 
and Ovid of Germany before he became its Lucian. 

His cluef works were his Ars versificandt (1511I ; the Nemo (I'lh) ; 
a work on the Murlms Galitvus (iJiQ) ; the volume of Steckeitierg 
complaints against J>iike Ulrich (including his lour Cicrrnman 
Orations, his Letters and the Phuiartsnius) also in 1510 ; the Vaiitsmus 
(1520); and tlie controversv with Erasmus at tlie end of his life. 
Besides these were many admirable poems in Lutm and German. 
It IS not known with certainty how tar Hutten was the parent of the 
celebrated Epistolae ohsturornm vtrorum, that famous satin* on 
monastic ignorance as represented by the theologians of Cologne 
with which the friends of Eeuchlin ilefendecl liim. At first tlie 
rloister-woild, not discerning its irony, welcomed the woik as a 
liefence of their position ; though their era's w'ere soon opened by 
the favour with which the learned world received it. 'Ihe EptsMac 
were eagerly bought up ; tlie first part (41 letters) appeared at the 
end of IJ15 ; early in 1516 there wa.s a second edition ; later in 151(1 
a third, with an appendix ol seven letters ; in 1517 appeared the 
second part ((>2 letters), to which a fresh appendix of eight letters 
was subjoined soon after. In 1009 the Latin text of the Epistolae 
with an English translation was published by F. G. Stokes. Hutten, 
m a letter addressed to Robert Crocus, denied that he was the aiilhor 
of the book, but there is no doubt as to his connexion with it. 
Erasmus was of opinion that there were three authors, of whom 
Crotns Rubiaims was the originator of the idea, and Hutten a chief 
contributor. D. F. Strauss, who dedicates to the subject a cliapter 
of hts admirable work 011 Hutten, concludes that lie had no sliare in 
the first jiiirt, hut that his hand is clearly visible in the second part, 
which he attributes in the main to him. To him is due tlie more 
serious and severe tone of that bitter portion of the satire. See 
\V. Brecht, Di* yer/asssr der Eptstolat ebscuronim vtrotum (1904). 

For a complete catalogue of the writings of Hutten, see E. Bocking’s 
Index Bibtiogfaphicus llultenianus (1858). Booking is also the editor 
of the complete edition of Hutten’s works (7 vols., 1859-18(12). A 
selection of Hutten'.s German writings, edited by G. Balke, appeared 
in 1891. Cp. S. Szamatolski, Huitens deutsehe ScAri/fix (1891). 
The best biography (thon^ it is also somewhat of a political 
pamphlet) is that of D. F. Strauss (Vlrieh von Hutten, 1857 ; 
4th ed., 1878; English translation by G. Sturge, 1874), with 
which may be compared the older monographs by A. Wagenseil 
(2823), A. Biirck (184G) and J. Zeller (Paris, 1849). See also 
J. Deekert, Ulrich von Mullens Leben und Wirhen, Erne htslorische 
Shiexe (190J). (G. W. K.) 

HUTTEB, LEONHARD (1563-1616), German Lutheran 
theologian, was bom at Nellii^en near Ulm in January 1563. 
From 1581 he studied at the universities of Strassburg, Leipaig, 


Heidelberg and Jena. In 1594 he began to give theological 
lectures at Jena, 1596 accepted a call as professor of 

theology at Wittenberg, where he died on the 23rd of October 
1616. Hotter was a stern champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
as set down in the confessions and embodied in his own 
Compendium locorum tkeologicorum (1610; reprinted 1863), 
being so faithful to his master as to win the title of “ Luther 
redonutus.” 

In reply to Rudolf Hospiniau’s Concordia discors (((>07), he wrote 
a work, nch in historical material but one-sided in its apologetic.s, 
Concordia concurs (lOisj, defending the formula of Concord, which 
he regarded as inspired. His Ircnicmn vote ehnstianum is directed 
against David Pareus (14148-1632) , professor pnmarius at Heidelberg, 
wiio in Jrcnscum sivc de unions ct sjmodo Evangelicorum (1614) li^ 
pleaded for a reconciliation of Lutheranism and Calvinism; his 
Calvinista aulopotitious (1610) was written against the " damnable 
Calvinism " which was becoming prevalent in Holstein and Branden¬ 
burg. Another work, based on the formula of Concord, was entitled 
Loci communes theologici, 

HUTTON, CHARLES (1737-1823), English mathematician, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 14th of August 1737. 
He was educated in a school at Jesraond, kept by Mr Ivison, 
a clergyman of the church of England. There is reason to believe, 
on the evidence of two pay-bills, that for a short time in 1755 
and 1756 Hutton worked in Old Long Benton colliery; at any 
rate, on Ivison’s promotion to a living, Hutton succeeded to 
the Jesmond school, whence, in consequence of increasing pupils, 
he removed to State’s Hall. While he taught during the day 
at State’s Hull, he studied mathematics in the evening at a 
school in Newcastle. In 1760 he married, and began tuition 
on a larger scale in Newcastle, where he hud among his pupils 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, chancellor of England. 
In 1764 he published his first work, The Schoolmaster’s Guide, 
or a Complete System of Practical Arithmetic, which in 1770 
was followed by his Treatise on Mensuration bath in Theory and 
Practice, in 1772 aqipeared a tract on The Principles of Bridges, 
sugge.sted by the destruction of Newcastle bridge by a high 
flood on the i7tli of November 1771. In 1773 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwidi, and in the following year he was elected F.R.S. and 
reported on Nevil Maskelyne’s determination of the mean density 
and mass of the earth from measurements taken in 1774-1776 at 
Mount Sehiehallion in Perthshire. This account appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1778, was afterwairis reprinted 
in the second volume of liis Tracts on Mathematictd and Philst- 
sophtcal Subjects, and procured for Hutton the degree of LL.l). 
from the university of Edinburgh. He wa.s elected foreign 
secretary to the Royal Society in 1779, but his resignation in 
1783 was brought about by the president Sir Joseph Bunks, 
whose behaviour to the mathematical section of the society 
was somewhat high-handed (see Rippis’s Observations on the 
late Contests in the Royal Society, London, 1784). After his 
Tables of the Products and Powers of Numbers, 1781, and his 
McUhematical Tables, 1785, he Ls.siied, for the use of the Royal 
Military Academy, in 1787 Elements of Conic Sections, and in 1798 
his Course of Mathematics. His Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary, a valuable contribution to scientific biography, 
was published in 1795 (2nd ed., 1815), and the four volumes of 
Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, mostly a 
translation from the French, in 1803. Osie of the most laborious 
of his works was the abri(%ment, in conjunction with G. Shaw 
and R. Pearson, of the Philosophical Transactions. This under¬ 
taking, the mathematical and scientific parts of which fell to 
Hutton’s share, was completed in 1809, and filled eighteen 
volumes quarto. His name first appears in tlie Ladies’ Diary 
(a poetical and mathematical almanac which was begun in 
I704,» and lasted till 1871) in 1764; ten years later he was 
appointed editor of the almianac, a post which he retained till 
1817. Previously he had begun a small periodical. Miscellanea 
Mathematical whifdi extended only to thirteen numbers; subse¬ 
quently he published in five volumes The LHarim Miscdkmy, 
which contain^ large extracts from the Diary.. He resigned 
his professorship in 1807, and died on the 27th of January 1823. 

See John Bruce, Charles Hutton (Newcastle, 182 tl. 
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HDTTON, JAMES (1726-1797), Scottish geologist, was born 
in Edinburgh on the 3rd of June 1726. JJdu’cated at the high 
school and university of his native city, he acquired while a 
student a passionate love of scientific inquiry. He was ap¬ 
prenticed to a lawyer, but his employer advised that a more 
congenial profession should be chosen for him. The young 
apprentice chose medicine as being nearest akin to his favourite 
pursuit of chemistry. He studied for three years at Edinburgh, 
and completed his medical education in Paris, returning by 
tbc Low Countries, and taking his degree of doctor of medicine 
at Leiden in 1749. Finding, however, that there seemed hardly 
any opening for him, he abandoned the medical profession, 
and, having inherited a small property in Berwickshire from 
his father, resolved to devote himself to agriculture. He then 
went to Norfolk to learn the practical work of farming, and 
subsequently travelled in Holland. Belgium and the north 
of France. During these years he began to study the surface 
of the earth, gradually shaping in his mind the problem 
lo which he afterwards devoted his energies. In the summer 
of 1754 he c.stablished himself on his own farm in Berwickshire, 
where he resided for fourteen years, and where he introduced 
the most improved forms of husbandry. As the farm was 
brought into excellent order, and as its management, becoming 
mo-e easy, grew less interesting, he was induced to let it, and 
establish himself for the re.st of his life in Edinburgh. This took 
place about the year 1768. He was unmarried, and from this 
period until his death in 1797 he lived with his three sisters. 
Surrounded by congenial literary and scientific friends he 
devoted himself to research. 

At that time geology in any proper sense of the term did 
not exist. Mineralogy, however, had made considerable progress. 
But Hutton had conceived larger ideas than were entertained 
by the mineralogists of his day. He desired to trace back the 
origin of the various minerals and rocks, and thus to arrive 
at some clear understanding of the history of the earth. For 
many years he continued to study the subject. At last, in the 
spring of the year 1785, he communicated his views to the 
recently established Royal Society of Edinburgh in a paper 
entitled Theory of the Earth, or an Investigation of the Laws 
Observable in the Composition, Dissolution and Restoration of 
Land upon the Globe. In this remarkable work the doctrine 
is expounded that geology is not cosmogony, but must confine 
itself to the study of the materials of the earth ; that everywhere 
evidence may be seen that the present rocks of the earth’s 
surface have been in great parf formed out of the waste of older 
rocks ; that these materials having been laid down under the 
sea were there consolidated under great pressure, and were 
subsequently disrupted and uphca\'ed by the expansive power 
of subterranean heat; that during these convulsions veins 
and masses of molten rock were injected into the rents of the 
dislocated strata ; that every portion of the upraised land, 
its soon as exposed to the atmosphere, is subject to decay ; and 
that this decay must fend to advance until the whole of the 
land has been worn away and laid down on the sea-floor, whence 
future upheavals will once more raise the consolidated sediments 
into new land. In some of thc.se broad and bold generalizations 
Hutton was anticipated by the Italian geologists ; but to him 
belongs the credit of having first perceived their mutual relations, 
and combined them in a luminous coherent theory based upon 
observation. 

It was not merely the earth to which Hutton directed his 
attention. He had long studied the changes of the atmosphere. 
The same volume in which his Theory of the Earth appeared 
contained also a Theory of Rain, which was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1784. He contended that the anHount 
of moisture which the air can retain in solution increases with 
augmentation of temperature, and, therefore, that on the 
mixture of two masses of air of different temperatures a portion 
of the moisture must be condensed and appear in visible form. 
He investigated the available data regarding rainfall and climate 
in different regions of the globe, and came to the conclusion 
that the rainfall is everywhere regulated by the humidity of the 


air on the one hand, and the causes which promote mixtures of 
different aerial currents in the higher atmosphere on the other. 

The vigour and versatility of his genius may be understood 
from the variety of works which, Curing his thirty years’ residence 
in Edinburgh, he gave to the world. In 1792 he published a 
quarto volume entitled Dissertations on different Subjects in 
Natural Philosophy, in which he discussed the nature of matter, 
fluidity, cohesibn, light, heat and electricity. Some of these 
subjects were further illustrated by him in papers read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He did not restrain himself 
within the domain of physics, but boldly marched into that of 
metaphysics, publishing three quarto volumes with the title 
An Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge, and of the Progress 
of Reason—from Sense to Science and Philosophy. In this work 
he developed the idea that the external world, as conceived 
by us, is the creation of our own minds influenced by impressions 
from without, that there is no resemblance between our picture 
of the outer world and the reality, yet that the impressions 
produced upon our minds, being constant and consistent, become 
as much realities to us as if they precisely resembled things 
actually existing, and, therefore, that our moral conduct must 
remain the same as if our ideas perfectly corresponded to the 
causes producing them. His closing years were devoted to the 
extension and republication of his Theory of the Earth, of which 
two volumes appeared in 1795. A third volume, necessary 
to complete the work, was left by him in manuscript, and is 
referred to by his biographer John Playfair. A portion of the 
MS. of this volume, which had been given to the Geological 
Society of London by Leonard Horner, was published by the 
.Society in 1899, under the editorship of Sir A. Geikic. The 
rest of the manuscript appears to be lost. Soon afterwards 
Hutton set to work to collect and systematize his numerous 
writings on husbandry, which he proposed to publish under 
the title of Elements of Agriculture. He had nearly completed 
this labour when an incurable disease brought his active career 
to a close on the 26th of March 1797. 

It is by his Theory of the Earth that Hutton will be remembered 
with reverence while geology continues to be cultivated. The 
author's style, however, being somewhat heavy and obscure, the 
book did not attract during liis lifetime so much attention as it de¬ 
served. Happily for science Hutton numbered among his friends 
John Playfair (q.v.), professor of mathematics in the university ol 
Edinburgh, whose onthu.sia.sm for the sjiread of Hutton's doctrine 
w^ combined with a rare gilt of graceful and luminous exposition. 
Five years after Hutton’s death he published a volume. Illustrations 
of the Huttoman Theory of the Earth, in which he gave an admirable 
summary of that theory, with numerous additional illustrations and 
arguments. This work is ju.stly regarded as one of the classical con¬ 
tributions to geological literature. To its influence much of tlie 
sound progress of British geology must be ascribed. In the year 
i8o,s a biographical account of Hutton, written by Playfair, was 
published in vol. v. of the Transactions of the Royal 'Society of Edin- 

(A. Ge.) 

HDTTON, RICHARD HOLT (1826-1897), English writer 
and theologian, son of Joseph Hutton, Unitarian minister at 
Leeds, was born at I^eds on the 2nd of June 1826. His family 
removed to London in 1835, he was educated at University 
College School and University College, where he liegan a lifelong 
friendship with Walter Bagehot, of whose works he afterwards 
was the editor; he took the degree in 1845, being awarded the 
gold medal for philosophy. Meanwhile he had also studied 
for short periods at Heidelberg and Berlin, and in 1847 he entered 
Manchester New College with the idea of becoming a minister 
like his father, and studied there under James Martineau. 
He did not, however, succeed in obtaining a call to any church, 
and for some little time his future was unsettled. He married 
in 1851 his cousin, Anne Roscoe, and became joint-editor with 
J. L. Sanford of the Inquirer, the principal Unitarian organ. 
But his innovations and his unconventional views about stereo¬ 
typed Unitarian doctrines caused alarm, and in 1853 he resigned. 
His health had broken down, and he visited the West Indies, 
where his wife died of yellow fever. In 1855 Hutton and Bagehot 
became joint-editors of the National Review, a new monthly, 
and conducted it for ten years. During this time Hutton’s 
theological views, influenced largely by Coleridge, and more 
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directly by F. W. Robertson and F. D. Maurice, gradually 
approached more and more to those of the Church of England, 
which he ultimately joined. His interest in theology was 
profound, and he brought to it a spirituality of outlook and 
an aptitude for metaphysical inquiry and exposition which 
added a singular attraction to his writings. In i86i he joined 
Meredith Townsend as joint-editor and part proprietor of the 
Spectator, then a well-known liberal weekly, which, however, 
was not remunerative from the business point of view. Hutton 
took charge of the literarj' side of the paper, and by degrees 
his own articles became and remained up to the last one of the 
best-known features of serious and thoughtful English journalism. 
The Spectator, which gradually became a pro.sperous property, 
was his pulpit, in which unwearyingly he gave expression to 
his views, particularly on literary, religious and philosophical 
subjects, in opposition to the agnostic and rationalistic opinions 
then current in intellectual circles, as popularized by Huxley. 
A man of fearless honesty, quick and catholic sympathies, broad 
culture, and many friends in intellectual and religious circles, 
he became one of the most influential journalists of the day, 
his fine character and conscience earning universal respect and 
confidence. He was an original nicml)er of the Metaphysical 
Society (1869). He was an anti-viviseciionist, and a member 
of the royal commission (1875) on that subject. In 1858 he 
had married Eliza Roscoe, a cousin of his first wife ; she died 
early in 1897, and Hutton’s own death followed on the 9th of 
September of the same year. 

Among his other publications may be mentioned Essays, Theo¬ 
logical and Literary (1871 ; revised 1888), and Criticisms oh Con¬ 
temporary Thought and Thinkers (1804) ; and his opinions may he 
studied compendiously in the selections from his Spectator articles 
published in 1899 under the title of Aspects of Religious and Scientific 
Thought. 

HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (1825-1895), English biologist, 
was born on the 4th of May 1825 at Ealmg, where his father, 
George Huxley, was senior assistant-master in the school of 
Dr Nicholas. This was an establishment of repute, and is at 
any rate remarkable for having produced two men with so 
little in common in after life as Huxley and Cardinal Newman. 
The cardinal’s brother, Francis William, had been “captain ’’ 
of the school in 1821. Huxley was a seventh child (as his father 
had also been), and the youngest who survived infancy. Of 
Huxley’s ancestry no more is ascertainable than in the case 
of most middlc-elass families. He himself thought it sprang 
from the Cheshire Huxleys of Huxley Hall. Different branches 
migrated .south, one, now extinct, reaching London, where its 
members were apparently engaged in commerce. They estab¬ 
lished themselves for four generations at Wyre Hall, near 
Edmonton, and one was knighted by Charles 11 . Huxley describes 
his paternal race as “ mainly Iberian mongrels, with a good 
dash of Norman and a little Saxon." ' From his father he thought 
he derived little except a quick temper and the artistic faculty 
which proved of great service to him and reappeared in an even 
more striking degree in his daughter, the Hon. Mrs Collier. 
" Mentally and physically,’’ he wrote, “ I am a piece of my 
mother.” Her maiden name was Rachel Withers. “ She came 
of Wiltshire people,” he adds, and describes her as “ a typical 
example of the Iberian variety.” He tells us that “her most 
distinguishing characteristic was rapidity of thought. . . That 
peculiarity has lieen passed on to me in full strength ” (Essays, i. 
4). One of the not least striking facts in Huxley’s me is that 
of education in the formal sense he received none. “ I had 
two years of a pandemonium of a .school (between eight and 
ten), and after that neither help nor sympathy in any intellectual 
direction till 1 reached manhood ” (Life, ii. 145). After the 
death of Dr Nicholas the Ealing school broke up, and Huxley’s 
father returned about 1835 to his native town, Coventry, where 
he had obtained a small appointment. Huxley was left to 
his own devices; few histories of boyhood could offer any 
parallel. At twelve he was sitting up in bed to read Hutton’s 
Geology. His great desire was to be a mechanical engineer; 
it ended in his devotion to “ the mechanical engineering of living 
I Nature, Ixiii. 127. 
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machines." His curiosity in this direction was nearly &tal; 
a post-mortem he»was«taken to between thirteen and fourteen 
was followed by an illhess which seems to have been the starting- 
point of the ill-health which pursued him all through life. At 
fifteen he devoured Sir William Hamilton’s Logic, and thus 
acquired the taste for metaphysics, which he cultivated to the 
end. At seventeen he came under the influence of Thomas 
Carlyle’s writings. Fifty years later he wrote: “ To make 
things clear and get rid of cant and shows of all sorts. This 
was the lesson I learnt from Carlyle’s books when I was a boy, 
and it has stuck by me all my life ’’ (Life, ii. *68). Incidentally 
they led him to begin to learn German; he had already acquired 
French. At seventeen Huxley, with his elder brother James, 
commenced regular medical studies at Charing Cross Hospital, 
where they had both obtained scholarships. He studied under 
Wharton Jones, a physiologist who never seems to have attained 
the reputation he deserved. Huxley said of him : “ I do not 
know that 1 ever felt so much respect for a teacher before or 
since ” (Life, i. 20). At twenty he passed his first M.B. examina¬ 
tion at the University of London, winning the gold medal for 
anatomy and physiology ; W. H. Ransom, the well-known 
Nottingham physician, obtaining the exhibition. In 1845 
he published, at the suggestion of Wharton Jones, his first 
scientific paper, demonstrating the existence of a hitherto 
unrecognized layer in the inner .sheath of hairs, a layer that 
has been known since as “ Huxley’s layer.” 

Something had to be done for a livelihood, and at the sugges¬ 
tion of a fellow-student, Mr (afterwards Sir Joseph) Fayrer, he 
applied for an appointment in the navy. He passed the necessary 
examination, and at the same time obtained the qualification of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. He was “ entered on the books 
of Nelson’s old ship, the ‘ Victory,’ for duty at Haslar Hospital.” 
Its chief. Sir John Richardson, who was a well-known Arctic 
explorer and naturalist, recognized Huxley’s ability, and pro¬ 
cured for him the post of surgeon to H.M.S. “ Rattlesnake,” 
about to start for surveying work in Torres Strait. The com¬ 
mander, Captain Owen Stanley, was a son of the bishop of 
Norwich and brother of Dean Stanley, and wished for an officer 
with some scientific knowledge. Besides Huxley the “ Rattle¬ 
snake ” also carried a naturalist by profession, John Macgillivray, 
who, however, beyond a dull narrative of the expedition, ac¬ 
complished nothing. The “ Rattlesnake ” left England on the 
3rd of December 1846, and was ordered home after the lamented 
death of Captain Stanley at Sydney, to be paid off at Chatham 
on the 9th of November 1850. The tropical seas teem with 
delicate surface-life, and to the study of this Huxley devoted 
himself with unremitting devotion. At that time no known 
methods existed by which it could be preserved for study in 
museums at home. He gathered a magnificent harvest in 
the almost unreaped field, and the conclusions he drew from 
it were the lieginning of the revolution in zoological science 
which he lived to see accomplished. 

Baron Cuvier (1769-1832), whose classification still held 
its ground, had divided the animal kingdom into four great 
embranchements. Each of these corresponded to an independent 
archetype, of which the “ idea ” had existed in tlie mind of 
the Creator. 'Ihere was no other connexion between these 
classes, and the “ ideas ” which animated them were, as far 
as one can sec, arbitrary. Cuvier’s groups, without their 
theoretical basis, were accepted by K. E. von Baer (1792-1876). 
The “ idea ” of the group, or archetype, admitted of endless 
variation within it; but this was subordinate to essential 
conformity with the archetype, and hence Cuvier deduced the 
important principle of the “ correlation of parts,” of which 
he piade such conspicuous use in palaeontological reconstruction. 
Meanwhile the “ Naturphilosophen,” with J. W. Goethe (1749- 
1832) and L. Oken (1779-1851), had in effect grasped the under¬ 
lying principle of correlation, and so far anticipated evolution 
by asserting the possibility of deriving specialized from simpler 
structures. Though they were still hampered by idealistic 
conceptions, they established morphology. Cuvier’s four great 
groups were Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articulata and Radiata. 
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It was amongst the members oi the last class that Huxley found 
most material ready to his hand in the seas at the trop>ics. It 
included organisms of the most varied kind, with nothing more 
in common than that their parts were wore or less distributed 
round a centre. Huxley sent home “ communication after 
communication to the Linnean Society,” then a somewhat 
somnolent body, “ with the .same result as that obtained by 
Noah when he sent tlie raven out of the ark ” (Essays, i. 13). 
His important paper, On the Anatomy and the Affitmties oj the 
Family of Medusae, met with a better fate. It was communicated 
by the bishop of Norwich to the Royal Society, and printed 
by it in the Philosophical Traeisactwns in 1849. Huxley 
united, with the Medusae, the Hydroid and Sertularian polyps, 
to form a class to which he subsequently gave the name of 
Hydrozoa. This alone was no inconsiderable feat for a young 
surgeon who had only had the training of the medical school. 
Hut the ground on which it was done has led to far-reaching 
theoretical developments. Huxfcy realized that something 
more than superficial characters were necessary in determining 
the uihmtics of animal organisms. He found that all the members 
of the class consisted of two membranes enclosing a central 
cavity or stomach. Tliis is characteristic of what are now 
called the Coelrntenita. All animals higher than these have 
been termed Coelomata; they po.ssess a distinct body-cavity 
in addition to the stomach. Huxley went further than this, 
and tlie most profound suggestion in his paper is the comparison 
of the two layers with those wliich appear in the germ of the 
higher anumds. Tlie consequences which have flowed from 
this prophetic generalization of the ectoderm and endoderm are 
familiar to every student of evolution. The conclusion was 
the mure remarkable as at the time he was not merely free 
from any evolutionary belief, but actually rejected it. The 
value of Huxley’s work was immediately recognized. On 
returning to England in 1850 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In the following year, at the age of twenty-six, he not 
merely received the Royal medal, but was eleeted on the council. 
With absolutely no aid from any one he Imd placed himself 
in the front rank of English scientific men. He secured the 
Iricndship of Sir J. D. Hooker and John Tyndall, who remained 
Ills lifelong friends. Tlie Admiralty retained him as a nominal 
assistant-surgeon,in order that he might work up the observations 
he had made during the voyage of the “ Rattlesnake.” He was 
thus enabled to produce various important memoirs, especially 
those on certain Asoidians, in which he solved the problem 
(if Appendietdaria —an organism whose place in the animal 
kingdom Joh.anncs Muller had found himself wholly unable 
to assign—and on the morphology of the Cephalous Motlusca. 

Richard Owen, then the leading comparative anatomist in 
Great Hritain, was a disciple of Cuvier, and adopted largely from 
him the deductive explanation of anatomical fact from idealistic 
conceptions. He saperodded the evolutionary theories of 
Oken, wliich were equally idealistic, but were altogether re¬ 
pugnant to Cuvier. Huxley would have none of either. Imbued 
with the methods of von Eacr and Johannes Muller, liis methods 
were purely indocive. He would not hazai'd any statement 
lieyond what the facts revealed. He retained, however, as has 
been done by his successors, the use of archetypes, though they 
rvi longer represented fundamental “ ideas ” but generalizations 
of the essential points of structure common to the individuals 
of each class. He had not wltolly freed himself, however, from 
archetypal trammels. “ The doctrine,” he says, “ that every 
natural group is organized after a definite archetype . . . seems 
to me as important for zoology as the doctrine of definite pro¬ 
portions for chemistry.” This was in t853. He further stated: 
‘‘ There is no progression from a lower to a higher type, jjut 
merely a more or less complete evolution of one type ” (Phil. 
Trans., r853, p. 63), As Chalmers Mitchell points out, this state¬ 
ment is of great historical interest. Huxley definitely uses the word 
“ evolution,” and admits its existence within tlie great groups. 
He had not, however, rid himself of the notion that Qie archetype 
was a property inherent in the group, Herbert Sjiencer, whose 
acquaintance he mode in 1851, was unable to convert him to 


evolutkiit in its widest sense (Life, i. 168). He could not bring 
himself to accepitance of the theory—owing, no doubt, to his 
rooted aversion from fi priori reasonii^f—without a mechanical 
conception of its mode of operation. Im his first interview 
with llarwin, which seems to have been about the some time, 
he expressed hk belief “ in the sharpness of the lines of demarca¬ 
tion between natural groups,” and was received with a humorous 
smile (Life, i. jflq). 

'rhe naval medical service exists tor practical purposes. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that after his three years’ nominal 
employment Huxley was ordered on active service. Though 
without pwivate means of any kind, he resigned. The navy, 
however, retains tlie credit of taving started ins scientific career 
as well as that of Hooker and Darwin. Huxley was now thrown 
on his own resources, the immediate prospects of which were 
slender enough. As a matter of fact, he had not to wait many 
months. His friend, Edward Forbes, was appointed to the chair 
of natural history in Edinburgh, and in July 1854 he succeeded 
him as lecturer at the School of Mines and as naturalist to the 
Gcokigical Survey in the following year. The latter post he 
hesitated at first to accept, as he “ did not care for fossils ” 
(Essays, i. 15). In 1855 he married Miss H. A. Heathorn, whose 
acquaintance he had made in Sydney. They were engaged 
when Huxley could offer nothing but the future promise of his 
ability. The confidence of his devoted helpmate was not mis¬ 
placed, and her affection sustained him to the end, after she 
had seen him the recipient of every honour which English science 
could bestow. His most important research belonging to this 
period was the Croonian Lecture delivered before the Royal 
Society in 1S58 on “ The Theory of the Vertebrate Skull.” 
In this he completely and finally demolished, by applying as 
before the inductive method, the idealistic, if in some degree 
evolutionary, views of its origin which Owen had derived from 
Goethe and Oken. This finally disposed of the “ archetype," 
and may be said once for all to have liberated the Ivnglish 
anatomical school from the deductive method. 

In 1859 The Origin of Species was published. This was a 
momentous event in the history of science, and not least for 
Huxley. Hitherto he had turned a deal ear to evolution. “ I 
took my stand,” he says, “ upon two grounds : firstly, that . . . 
the evidence in favour of transmutation was wholly insufficient; 
and secondly, that no suggestion respecting the causes of the 
transmutation assumed, which Imd been made, was in any 
way adequate to explain the phenomena ” (Life, i. 168). Huxley 
had studied Izimaick “ attentively,” but to no purpose. Sir 
(iharles I-yell “ was the chief agent in smoothing the road for 
Darwin. For consistent uniformitarianism postulates evolution 
as much in the organic as in the inorganic world ” (Lc.); and 
Huxley found in Darwin what he had failed to find in Lamarck, 
an intelligible hypothesis good enough as a working basis. Yet 
with the transparent candour which was characteristic of him, 
he never to the end of his life concealed the fact that he thought 
it wanting in rigorous proof. Darwin, however, was a naturalist; 
Huxley was not. He says : “ I am afraid there is very little 
of the genuine naturalist in me. 1 never collected anything, 
and species-work was always a burden to me ; what 1 cared 
for was the architectural and engineering part of the business ” 
(Essays, i. 7). But the solution of the problem of organic evolu- 
tkiu must work upwards from the initial stages, and it is precisely 
for the study of these that “ species-work ” is necessary. Darwin, 
by observing the peculiarities in the distribution of the plants 
which he had collected in the Galapagos, was started on the 
path that led to his theory. Anatomical research had only 
so far led to transcendental hypothesis, though in Huxley’s 
hands it had cleared the decks of that lumber. He quotes with 
approval Darwin’s remark that ” no one has a right to examine 
the question of species who has not minutely described many ’’ 
(Essays, ii. *83). The rigorous proof which Huxley demanded 
was the production of species sterile to one another by selective 
breeding (Life, i. 193). But this was a misconception of the 
question. Sterility is a physiological character, and the specific 
differences which the theory undertook to account for are 
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morphological; there is no necessary nexus between the two. 
Huxley, however, felt that he had at last a secure grip of evolution. 
He warned Darwin: “I will stop at no point os long as clear 
reasoning will carry me further ” {Life, i. 17*). Owen, who 
had some evolutionarj' tendencies, was at first favourably 
disposed to Darwin s theory, and even claimed that he had to 
•some extent anticipated it in his own writings. But Darwin, 
though he did not thrust it into the foreground,•never flinched 
from recognizing that man could not be excluded from his theory. 

“ Light wJl be thrown on the origin of man and his history ” 
{Origin, ed. i. 4Sfl). Owen could not face the wrath of fashionable 
orthodoxy. In his Rede Lecture he endeavoured to save the 
position by asserting that man was clearly marked off from all 
other animals by the anatomical structure of his bruin. This 
was actually inconsistent with known facts, and was effectually 
refuted by Huxley in various papors and lectures, sumnsed up in 
T863 in Man's Place in Nature. This “ monkey damnification " of 
mankind was too much even for the “ veracity ” of Carlyle, who 
is said to have never forgiven it. Huxley Ivad not the smallest 
respect for autliority as a basis for belief, scientific or other¬ 
wise. He held that scientific men were morally bound “ to try all 
things and hold fast to that which is good ” {Life, ii. 161). Called 
upon in 1862, in the absence of the president, to deliver the presi¬ 
dential address to the Geological Society, he disposed once for all 
of one of the principles accepted by geologists, that similar fossils 
in distinct regions indicated that the strata containing them 
were contemporary. All that could be concluded, he pointed 
out, was that the general order of succession was the same. 
In 1854 Huxley had refused the post of piilaeontologist to the 
Geological Sur\'cy ; but the fossils for which he then said that 
he “did not care” soon acquired importance in his eyes, as 
supplying evidence for the support of the evolutionary theory. 
The thirty-one years during which he occupied the chair of 
natural history at the School of Mines were largely occupied 
with palaeontological reseiuch. Numerous memoirs on fossil 
fishes established many far-reaching morphological facts. The 
.study of fossil reptiles led to his demonstrating, in the course 
of lectures on birds, delivered at the College of Surgeons in tSfiy, 
the fundamental affinity of the two groups which he united 
under the title of Sauropsida. An incidental result of the same 
course was his proposed rearrangement of the zoological regions 
into which P. L. .Sclater had divided the world in t857. Huxley 
anticipated, to a large extent, the results at which botanists have 
since arrived: he proposed as primary divisions, Arctogaea— 
to include the land areas of the northern hemisphere—and 
Notogaoa for the remainder. Successive waves of life originated 
in and .spread from the northern area, the survivors of the more 
ancient types finding successively a refuge in tlie south. Though 
Huxley had accepted the Darwinian theory as a working 
hypothesis, he never succeeded in firmly grasping it in detail. 
He thought “ evolution might conceivably have taken place 
without the development of groups possessing the characters 
of species ” {Essays, v. 4j). His palaeontological researches 
ultimately led him to dispense with Darwin. In 1892 he wrote; 
“ The doctrine of evolution is no .speculation, but a generalization 
of certain facts . . . classed by biologists under the heads 
of Embryology and of Palaeontology ” {Essays, v. 42.) Earlier 
in 1881 he had asserted even more emphatically that if the 
hypothesis of evolution “ had not existed, the pahteontologist 
would have had to invent it ” {Essays, iv. 44). 

From 1870 onwards he was more and more drawn away from 
scientific research by the claims of public duty. Some men 
yield the more reaily to such demands, as their fulfilment 
is not unaccompanied by public esteem. But he felt, as he 
himself said of Joseph Priestley, “ that he was a man and a 
citizen before he was a philosopher, and that the duties of the 
two former positions are at least as imperative as those of the 
latter” {Essays, iii. 13). Flora 1862 to 1884 he served on no 
less than ten Rc^al Coramissions, deahng in every case with 
subjects of great iinportance, and in many with matters of the 
gravest moment to^ the community. He held and filled with 
invatiaBle dignity and distinction more public positions than 


have perhaps ever faBen to the lot of a scientific man in England. 
From 1871 to i8»q he«was a secretary of the Royal S^ety. 
From 1881 to 1885 He was president. For honours be carM 
little, though they' were within his reach ; it is said that he 
might have received a peerage. He accepted, howerw, in 1892, 
a Privy Councillorship, at once the most democratic and the 
nwst aristocratic honour accessible to an English citizen. In 
1870 he was president of the British Association at Liverpool, and 
in the same year was elected a member of the newly coiMtituti^ 
London School Board. He resigned the latter position in 
1872, but in the brief period during which he acted, probably 
more than any man, he left his mark on the foundations of 
national elementary c 9 ucation. He made war on the scholastic 
methods which wearied the mind in merely taxing the memtary ; 
the children were to be prepared to take their place worthily 
in the community. Physical training was the b^is; domestic 
economy, at any rate for girls, was insisted upon, and for all 
some development of the aesthetic sense by means of drawing 
and singing. Reading, writing and arithmetic were the in¬ 
dispensable tools for acquiring knowledge, and intellectual 
discipline was to be gained through the rudiments of physical 
science. He insisted on the teaching of the Bible partly as a great 
literary heritage, partly because he was “ seriously pwplexed 
to know by what practical measures the religious feeling, which 
is the essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, in the present 
utterly chaotic state of opinion in these matters, without its 
use ” {Essays, iii. 397). In 1872 the School of Mines was moved 
to South Kensington, and Huxley bad, for the first time after 
eighteen years, tho.se appliances for teaching beyond the 
lecture room, which to the lasting injury of the interests of 
biological science in Great Britain had been withheld from 
him by the short-sightedne.ss of government. Huxley had 
only been able to bring his influence to bear upon his pupils 
by oral teaching, and had had no opportunity by personal 
intercourse in the laboratory of forming a school. He was now 
able to organize a system of instruction for classes of elementary 
teachers in the general principles of biology, which indirectly 
affected the tcacliing of the subject throughout the country. 

The first .symptoms of physical failure to meet the strain of 
the scientific and public duties demanded of him made some 
rest imperative, and he took a long holiday in Egypt. He still 
continued for some years to occupy himself mainly with verte¬ 
brate morphology. But he seemed to find more interest and the 
necessary mental stimulus to exertion in lectures, public addresses 
and more or less controversial writings. His health, which had 
for a time been fairly restored, completely broke down again 
in 1885. In 1890 he removed from London to Eastbourne, 
where after a painful illness he died on the 29th of June 1895. 

The latter years of Iluxley’-s Hfc were mainly occupied with con¬ 
tributions to periodical Uterature on subjects connected with philo¬ 
sophy and theology. The eflect iiroduced by these on popular 
opinion was proioimd. This was partly due to his position as a 
man of science, partly to his obvious earnestness and sincerity, but 
in the mam to his strenuous and attractive method of exposition. 
Such studies were not wholly new to liim, as they liad more or leas 
engaged his thoughts from his earliest days. That Ins views exhibit 
some process of development and ore not wholly consistent was, 
therefore, to be expected, and for this reason it is not easy to 
summarise them as a connected body of teaching. They may bo 
found perhap.s in their most systematic form in the volume on Hume 
published in 1879. 

Huxley’s general attitude to the problems of theology and 
philosophy was technically that of scepticism. " 1 am," ha strote 
“ too much of a sceptic to deny the possibili^ of aoythiiig " (Life, ii. 
127). " Doubt is a beneficent demon " Jfessayj, a. 56). He was 
anxious, nevertheless, to avoid the accusation of Pyrrhomami (Life, ii. 
280), but the Agnosticism which he defined to express his position 
in jjfisct suggests the Pyrrhonist Aphasia. The only ^iproach to 
certainty which he admitted lay in the order of nature. " The 
conception of the constancy of tlie order of nature has become the 
dominant idea of modem thought. . . . Whatever may be man’s 
speculative doctrines, it is quite certain that eve^ intdligent person 
guides his life and risks hts fortune upon the betiei that the order of 
nature is constant, and that the cham of natural causation is never 
bruken.” He adds, however, that ’’ it by no means necessarily 
follows that wt are justified is expanding this generalization into the 
infinite past " (Essays, iv. 47, 48 j. This was little more than a pious 
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'reservation, as evolution implies the principle of continuity {l.c.jp. 55). 
I^ter he stated his belief even more absolutely ; " If there is any¬ 
thing in tlie world which I do firmly lielievf in* it is the universal 
validity of the law of causation, but that universality cannot be 
jirov^ by any amount of experience " (Essays, ix. 121). The 
assertion that " There is only one method by which intellectual truth 
can be reached, whether the subject-matter of investigation belongs 
to the world of physics or to the world of consciousness " (Essays, ix. 
tj(') laid him open to the charge of materialism, which he vigorously 
repelled. His defence, when he rested it on the imperfection of the 
physical analysis of matter and force (/ <.. p. 131), was irrelevant; he 
was on sounder ground when he contended with Berkeley " that our 
certain knowledge does not extend beyond our states of conscious¬ 
ness " (l.f. p. 130). " Legitimate materialism, that is, the extension 
of the conceptions and of the methods of physical science to the 
highest as well as to the lowe.st phenomena of vitality, is neither 
more nor less than a sort of shorthand idealism" (Essays, i. 194). 
While " the substance of matter is a metaphysical unknown quality 
of the existence of which there is no proof . . . the non-existence of 
a siib.stance of mind is equally arguable ; . . . the result ... is the 
reduction of the All to co-existences and sequences of phenomena 
beneath and beyond which there is nothing cognoscible " (Essays, ix. 
00). Hume luul detineil a miracle as a " violation of the laws of 
nature.” Huxley refu.sed to accept thus. While, on the one hand, he 
insists that " the whole fabric of practical hie is built upon our 
faith in its continuity ” (Hume, p. 129), on the other " nobody 
c.m presume to say what the onler of nature nnest be " ; this " knocks 
the bottom out of all a prion objections either to ordinary ‘ miracles' 
or to the clhcacy of prayer " (Essays, v. 133). " If by the term 
miracles we mean only extremely wonderful events, there can be no 
just ground for denying the possibility of their occurrence " (Hume, 
p. 1 (4). Assuming the chemical elements to be aggregates of uniform 
irmntive matter, he .saw no more theoretical difficulty in water 
leiiig turned into alcohol in the miracle at Cana, than in sugar 
undergoing a similar conversion (Essays, v. 81). The credibility of 
miracles with Huxley is a question of evidence. It may be remarked 
that a scientific explanation is destructive of the supernatural 
character of a miricle, and that the demand for evidence may be 
so framed as to ])reclude the credibility of any historical event. 
Throughout his life theology had a strong attraction, not without 
elements of repulsion, for Huxley. The circumstances of his early 
training, when Paley was the " most interesting Sunday reading 
allowed him when a boy " (f-i/r, ii. 57), probably had something to 
do with both. In l8(>o his beliefs were apparently theistic : " Science 
seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest manner the 
great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception of entire 
surrender to the will of God " (Li/e, i. 219). In 1885 he formulates 
'■ the i>erfect ideal of religion " in a passage which has become 
almost famous : " In the 8lh century n.c. in the heart of a world of 
idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a conception 
of religion which appears to be as wonderful an inspiration of genius 
as the art of Pheiaias or the science of Aristotle. ' And what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ’ ” (Essays, iv. idi). Two years later he 
was writing : " That there is no evidence of the existence of such a 
being as the God of the theologians is true enough " (Life, ii. 162). 
He insisted, however, that " atheism is on purely philosophical 
grounds untenable " (l.i ). His theism never really advanced 
lieyond the rexiognition of " the passionless impersonality of the 
unknown and unknowable, which .science shows everywhere under¬ 
lying the thill veil of phenomena ” (l.i/e, i. 239). In other re.spects 
his jier.sonal creed was a kind of scientific Calvinism. There is an 
interesting passage in an essay written in 1892, " An Apologetic 
Eirenicon," which has not been republished, which illustrates this : 

" It is the secret of the superiority of the best theological teachers to 
the majority of their opponents that they substantially recognize 
these realities of things, however strange the forms in which they 
clothe their conceptions. The doctrines of preilest illation, of original 
sin, of the innate depravity of man and the evil fate of the greater 
jiart of the race, of the primacy of Satan in this world, of the essential 
vileness of matter, of a malevolent Demiurgiis subordinate to a 
benevolent Almighty, who lias only lately revealed himself, faulty 
as they are, appear to me to be vastly nearer the truth than the 
' liberal ' jiopular illusions that babies are all bom good, and that the 
example of a corrujit society is rcsjionsible for their failure to remain 
so ; that it is given to everybody to reach the ethical ideal if he will 
only try ; that all partial evil is universal good, and other optimistic 
figments, such as that which repre.scnts ' Providence ' under the 
guise of a paternal philanthropist, and bids us believe tlat everything 
will come right (according to our notions) at last." But his " slender 
definite creed," R. H. Hutton, who w'as associated with hup in 
the Metaphysical Society, thought—and no doubt rightly—in no 
respect " represented the cravings of his larger nature.’’ 

From 1880 onwards till the very end of his life, Huxley was 
continuously occupied in a controversial campaign against orthodox 
beliefs. As Professor W. F. K. Weldon justly said of his earlier 
polemics: " They were certainly among the principal agents in 
winning a larger measure of toleration for the critical examination of 
fundamental beliefs, and for the free expression of honest reverent 
doubt." He threw Christianity overboard bodily and with little 


appreciation of its historic effect as a civilizing agency. He thought 
ttat " the exact nature of the teachings and the convictions of 
Jesus is extremely uncertain " (Essays, v. 348). " What we are 
usually pleased to call religion nowadays is, for the rnost part, 
Helleiiized Judaism " (Essays, ivs 162). His final analysis of what 
" since the second century, has assumed to itself the title of Orthodox 
Christianity " is a " varying compound of some of the best and 
some of the worst elements of Paganism and Judaism, moulded in 
practice by the innate character of certain people of the Western 
world " (Essays, v. 142). He concludes “ That this Christianity is 
doomed to fall is, to my mind, beyond a doubt; but its fall will 
neither be sudden nor speedy ” (/.c.). He did not omit, however, 
to do justice to " the bright side of Christianity," and was deeply 
impressed with the life of Catherine of Siena. Fading Christianity, 
he thought that some other " hypostasis of men's hopes ” will arise 
(Essays, v. 254). Flis latest speculations on ethical problems are 
perhaps the least satisfactory of his writings. In 1892 he wrote : 

" The moral sense is a very complex affair—dependent in part upon 
associations of pleasure and pain, approbation and disapprobation, 
formed by education in early youtli, but in part also on an innate 
sense of moral beauty and ugliness (how originated need not be dis¬ 
cussed), which is possessed by .some pcojile in great strength, while 
some are totally devoid of it " (Life, ii. 305). This is an intuitional 
theory, and he compares the moral with the aesthetic sense, which he 
repeatedly declares to be intuitive ; thus ; " All the understanding 
in the world will neither increase nor diminish the lorce of the 
intuition that this is beautiful and this is ugly " (Essays, ix. So). In 
the Romanes Lecture delivered in 1894, in W'bich this passage occurs, 
he defines " law and morals ” to be " restraints upon the struggle 
for existence between men in society.” It follows mat " the ethical 
process is 111 opposition to the cosmic proce.ss," to which the struggle 
for existence belongs (Essays, ix. 31). Apparently he thought that 
the moral sense in its origin was intuitional and in its development 
utilitarian. " Morality commenced with society ” (Essays, v. 52). 
The " ethical process ” is the “ gradual strengthening of the social 
bond ” (Essays, ix. 33). " The cosmic process has no sort of relation 
to moral ends ' (l.c. p. 83) ; " of moral purpose 1 .see no trace m 
nature. That is an article of exclusive human manufacture ” (Ei/e, 
ii. 208). The cosmic jirocess Huxley identified with evil, and the 
ethical process with good ; the two are m necessary conflict. “ The 
reality at the bottom of the doctrine of original sin " is the " innate 
tendency to self-assertion " inherited by man from the cosmic order 
(Essays, ix. 27). " The actions we call sinful are part and jiarcel of 
the struggle for existence " (i.ife, ii. 282). " The pro.spect of attaining 
untroubled happiness ” is " an illusion " (Essays, ix. 44), and the 
cosmic process in the long run will get the best of the contest, and 
" resume its sway " when evolution enters on its downward course 
(l.c. p. 45). This approaches pure pe.ssimisiu, and though in Huxley’s 
view the " pessimism of Schopenhauer is a nightmare ’’ (Essays, ix. 
200), his own philosojiliy of life is not distinguishable, and is often 
expressed in the same language. The cosmic order is obviously 
non-moral (Essays, ix. 197). That it is, as has been said, immoral 
is really meaningless. Pain and suffering are affections which 
imply a complex nervous organization, and we are not justified in 
projecting them into nature external to ourselves. Darwin and A. R. 
Wallace disagreed with Huxley in seeing rather the joyous than the 
suffering side of nature. Nor can it be assumed that the descending 
scale of evolution will reproduce the ascent, or that man will ever lie 
conscious of his doom. 

As has been said, Huxley never thoroughly grasped the Darwinian 
jirinciple. He thought " transmutation may take jilace without 
transition ’’ (Life, i. 173). In other words, that evolution is ac¬ 
complished by leaps and not by the accumulation of small variations. 
He recognized the " struggle lor existence ’’ but not the gi-adual 
adjustment of the organism to its ervironment which is implied in 
" natural selection." In highly civilized societies he thought that the 
former was at an end (Essays, ix. 30) and had been replaced by the 
" struggle for enjoyment " (l.c. p. 40). But a consideration of the 
stationary population of France might have shown him that the 
effect in the one case may be as restrictive as in the other. So far 
from natural selection being in abeyance under modern social 
conditions, " it is," as Professor Karl Pearson jxiints out, " .some¬ 
thing we run up against at once, almost as soon as we examine a 
mortality table " (litomeirika, i. 76). The inevitable conclusion, 
whether we like it or not, is that the future evolution of humanity is 
as much a part of the cosmic process as its past history, and Huxley’s 
attempt to shut the door on it cannot be maintained scientifically. 

Authorities. — Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, by his 
son Leonard Huxley (2 vols., 1900); Scientific Memoirs of T. H. 
Huxley (4 vols., 1898-1901); Collected Essays by T. H. Huxley 
(g vols., 1898); Thomas Henry Huxley, a Sketch of his Life and Work, 
by P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. (Oxon., 1900); a critical study 
founded on careful research and of ^at value. (W. T. T.-D.) 

HUY (Lat. Hoiuin, and Flem. Iloey), a town of Belgium, 
on the right bank of the Meuse, at the point where it is joined 
by the Hoyoux. Pop, (1904), 14,164. It is 19 m. E. of Namur 
and a trifle less west of Liege. Huy certainly dates from the 
7th century, and, according to some, was founded by the emperor 
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Antoninus in a.d. 148. Its situation is striking, with its grey 
citadel crowning a grey rock, and the line collegiate church 
^ith a 13th-century gateway) of Notre Dame built against it. 
The citadel is now used partly as a depot of military equipment 
and partly as a prison. The ruins are still shown of the abbey 
of Neumoustier founded by Peter the Hermit on his return 
from the first crusade. He was buried there in 1115, and a 
erected to his memory in the abbey grounds in 
1858. Neumoustier was one of seventeen abbeys in this town 
wone dependent on the bishopric of Li6ge. Huy is surrounded 
by vineyards, and the bridge which crosses the Meuse at this 
piomt connects the fertile Hesbaye north of the river with the 
rocky and barren Condroz south of it. 

HUYGENS, CHRISTIAAN (1629-1695), Dutch mathematician, 
mechanician, astronomer and physicist, was born at the Hague 
on the 14th of April 1629. He was the second son of Sir 
Constantijn Huygens. From his father he received the rudiments 
of his education, which was continued at Leiden under A. Vinnius 
and F. van Schooten, and completed in the juridical school 
of Breda. His mathematical bent, however, soon diverted 
him from legal studies, and the perusal of some of his earliest 
theorems enabled Descartes to predict his future greatness. In 
1649 he accompanied the mission of Henry, count of Nassau, 
to Denmark, and in 1651 entered the lists of science as an assailant 
of the unsound system of quadratures adopted by Gregory of 
St Vincent. This first essay (Exelasts quadratwae circuit, 
Leiden, 1631) was quickly succeeded by his Tkeoremata de 
quadratura hyperboles, ellipsis, et circuit •, while, in a treatise 
entitled De. circuit magnitudiue inventa, he made, three years 
later, the closest approximation so far obtained to the ratio 
of the circumference to the diameter of a circle. 

Another class of subjects was now to engage his attention. 
The improvement of the telescope was justly regarded as a 
sine qua non for the advancement of astronomical knowledge. 
But the difficulties interposed by spherical and chromatic 
aberration had arrested progress in that direction until, in 1655, 
Huygens, working with his brother Constantijn, hit upon a 
new method of grinding and polishing lenses. The immediate 
results of the clearer definition obtained were the detection 
of a satellite to Saturn (the sixth in order of distance from its 
primary), and the resolution into their true form of the abnormal 
appendages to that planet. Each discovery in turn was, according 
to the prevailing custom, announced to the learned world under 
the veil of an anagram—removed, in the case of the first, by the 
publication, early in 1656, of the little tract De Saturni luna 
observatto nova ; but retained, as regards the second, until 
^^ 56 ) when in the Systetna Salurnttttn the varying appearances 
of the so-called “ triple planet ” were clearly explained as the 
phases of a ring inclined at an angle of 28° to the ecliptic. Huygens 
was also in 1656 the first effective observer of the Orion nebula ; 
he delineated the bright region still known by his name, and 
detected the multiple character of its nuclear star. His applica¬ 
tion of the pendulum to regulate the movement of clocks sprang 
from his experience of the need for an exact measure of time 
in observing the heavens. The invention dates from 1656; 
on the i6th of June 1657 Huygens presented his first “ pendulum- 
clock ” to the states-general; and the Horologium, containing 
a description of the requisite mechanism, was published in 
1658. 

His reputation now became cosmopolitan. As early as 165"; 
the university of Angers had distinguished him with an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. In 1663, on the occasion of his second 
visit to England, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and imparted to that body in January 1669 a clear and concise 
statement of the laws governing the collision of elastic bodies. 
Although these conclusions were arrived at independently, and, 
as it would seem, several years previous to their publication, 
they were in great measure anticipated by the communications 
on the same subject of John Wallis and Christopher Wren, 
made respectively in November and December 1668. 

Huygens had before this time fixed his abode in France. 
In 1665 Colbert made to him on behalf of Louis XIV. an offer 


too tempting to be refused, and between the following year and 
i68i his residencertn the philosophic seclusion of the Biblioth 4 que 
du Roi was only intirrupted by two short visits to his nanve 
country. His magnum opus dates from this period. The 
Horologium oscillatorium, published with a dedication to his 
royal patron in 1673, contained original discoveries sufficient 
to have furnished materials for half a dozen striking disquisitions. 
His solution of the celebrated problem of the “ centre of oscilla¬ 
tion ” formed in itself an important event in the history of 
mechanics. Assuming as an axiom that the centre of gravity 
of any number of interdependent bodies cannot rise higher 
than the point from which it fell, he arrived, by anticipating 
in the particular case the general principle of the conservation 
of vis viva, at correct although not strictly demonstrated con¬ 
clusions. His treatment of the subject was the first successful 
attempt to deal with the dynamics of a system. The determina¬ 
tion of the true relation between the length of a pendulum 
and the time of its oscillation ; the invention of the theory of 
evolutes ; the discovery, hence ensuing, that the cycloid is 
its own evolute, and is strictly isochronous; the ingenious 
although practically inoperative idea of correcting the “ circular 
error ” of the pendulum by applying cycloidal cheeks to clocks— 
were all contained in this remarkable treatise. The theorems 
on the composition of forces in circular motion with which it 
concluded formed the true prelude to Newton’s Principia, and 
would alone suffice to establish the claim of Huygens to the 
highest rank among mechanical inventors. 

In 1681 he finally severed his French connexions, and returned 
to Holland. The harsher measures which about that time 
began to be adopted towards his co-religionists in France are 
usually assigned as the motive of this step. He now devoted 
himself during six years to the production of lenses of enormous 
focal distance, which, mounted on high poles, and connected with 
the eye-piece by means of a cord, formed what were called “aerial 
telescopes.” Three of his object-glasses, of respectively 123, 
180 and 210 ft. focal length, are in the possession of tlie Royal 
Society. He also succeeded in constructing an almost perfectly 
achromatic eye-piece, still known by his name. But his re¬ 
searches in physical optics constitute his chief title-deed to 
immortality. Although Robert Hooke in 1668 and Ignace 
Pardies in 1672 had adopted a vibratory hypothesis of light, 
the conception was a mere floating possibility until Huygens 
provided it with a sure foundation. His powerful scientific 
imagination enabled him to realize that all the points of a wave- 
front originate partial waves, the aggregate effect of which is 
to reconstitute the primary disturbance at the subsequent stages 
of its advance, thus accomplishing its propagation; so that 
each primary undulation is the envelope of an indefinite number 
of secondary undulations. This resolution of the original wave 
is the well-known “ Principle of Huygens,” and by its means 
he was enabled to prove the fundamental laws of optics, and 
to assign the correct construction for the direction of the extra¬ 
ordinary ray in uniaxial crystals. These investigations, together 
with his discovery of the “ wonderful phenomenon ” of polariza¬ 
tion, are recorded in his Traite de la lumiere, published at 
Leiden in 1690, but composed in 1678. In the appended 
treatise Sur la Cause de la pesanteur, he rejected gravitation as 
a universal quality of matter, although admitting the Newtonian 
theory' of the planetary revolutions. From his views on centri¬ 
fugal force he deduced the oblate figure of the earth, estimating 
its compression, however, at little more than one-half its actual 
amount. 

Huygens never married. He died at the Hague on the 8th 
of June 1695, bequeathing his manuscripts to the university 
of Leiden, and his considerable property to the sons of his 
youi^er brother. In character he was as estimable as he was 
brilliant in intellect. Although, like most men of strong originative 
power, he assimilated witli difficulty the ideas of others, his 
tardiness sprang rather from inability to depart from the track 
of his own methods than from reluctance to acknowledge the 
merits of his competitors. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, his Cosmotheoros— 
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’ a speculation concerning the inhabitants of the pJanotg—was printed 
posttiumously at the Hague in 1098, and agpear^ aimost simultane- 
ouiily in an Unglish translation. A volume ontitled Opera posthuma 
(Leiden, 1703) contained his " Dioptrica,"in which the ratio between 
the respective local Icngth.s of objcct-glas.« and eye-glass is given as 
the measure of magnifying power, together with the shorter essay.s 
De nuns figurandis, De corom el pametns, Ac. An early tract pe 
ratwotnns m ludo aleae, printed m 1657 with Scliooten's Exercita- 
Ufmes matkemaUcae, is notable as one of the first formal treatises on 
the theory of proliabilities; nor should his investigations of tlw 
properties of the rissoid, logarithmic and catenary curves be left 
unnoticed. His inveulion ol the spiral w'atch-spriiig was explained 
in the Journal des .uwants (Feb 2,1, 1075). An edition of his 
works was published by C. J. ’1, Gravcsande. in four quarto volumes 
entitled Opera varia (Ixiden, 1723) and Opera reliqua (.Amsterdam, 
1728). His Rcienlilic correspondence was edited by P. ]. Uylenbrock 
from manu.scripts preserved at Leiden, with the title Chnstiam 
llugenit aliorumque secuh XVII. virorum celchrium exercitalioncs 
mathematicae el philosvphtcae (the Hague, 1833). 

The ^mblication of a monumental edition of the lettcts and works 
of Huygens was undertaken at the Hague by the Soeu'-ti HoUandaise 
des Silences, with tlie heading CEuvres de Christian Huygens (1888), 
&c. Ten quarto volumes,comprising the whole of his correspondence, 
had already been issued in 1005. A biography of Huygens was 
prefixed to his Opera varia (tye.)) ; his £loge m the character of a 
French academician was printed by J. A. N. Condoroet in 1773. 
Consult lurther : P. J. Uylenbrock, Oratio de frairibus Chrisliano 
atque Constantino Hugemo (Groningen, 1838); P. Harting, Chri.Uiaan 
Huygens in eijn Leven en Werhen gcschctit (Groningen, l8b8); J. K. J. 
Delambre, Hist, de I'astronome modtrne (li. 530) ; J. K Montucla, 
Hist, des meUhimatiques (ii. 84, 412, 340) ; M. Chaslcs, Apei'fw histor- 
ique sur I'origine des mithedes en glomctric, pp. loi-itx); E. Ihihnng, 
Kritisihe Geschtihie dcr aUgcnieinen Hrincipien der Meihanik, 
Ab.sclmitt (11. 120, i()3, iii 227): -A Berry, vl Short History oj 
Astronomy, p. 200; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astrmomie, passim ; 
Hoiireau, Biblwgraphie astronomique (11. liiq); F. ICaiser, Asir. Nach. 
(xxv. 243, 1847); 'J'lidschrifl mor de Weienschappen (i. 7, 1848) ; 
AUgemeine detUsihe Hwgraphie (M. B Cantor); J. C. Poggendorll, 
Eiog. lit. Handwbrtcrbueh. A. M, C.) 

HUYGENS, SIR CONSTANTIJN (1596-1687), Dutch poet 
and diplomatist, was bom at the Hague on the 4th of .September 
1596. His father, (^ristiaan Huygens, was secrelar)' to the 
state council, and a man of great political importance. At the 
ba))ti.sm of the child, the city of Breda was one of his sponsors, 
and the admiral Justinus van Nassau the other. He was trained 
in every polite accomplishment, and before he was seven could 
speak French with fluency. He was taught Latin by Johannes 
Dedelus, and soon became a master of classic versificatjon. 
He developed not only extraordinary intellectual gifts but 
great physical beauty and strength, and was one of the most 
accomplished athletes and gj'nmasts of his age ; his skill in 
jilaying the lute and in the arts of painting and engraving 
attracted general attention before he liegan to develop his 
genius as a writer. In 1616 he proceeded, with his elder brother, 
to the university ot Leiden. He stayed there only one year, 
and in 1618 went to London with the English ambassador 
Dudley Carlcton ; he remained in London for some months, 
and then went to Oxford, where he studied for some time in the 
Bodleian Libraiy, and to Woodstock, Windsor and Cambridge; 
he was introduced at the English court, and played the lute 
before James I. The most interesting feature of this vLsit was 
the intimacy which sprang up between the young Dutch poet 
and Dr Donne, for whose genius Huygens pre.served througli 
life an unbounded admiration. He returned to Holland in' 
company with the Englisli contingent of the synod of Dort, 
and in 1619 he proceeded to Venice in the diplomatic service 
of his country ; on his return he nearly lost his life by a foolhardy 
c.xploll, namely, the scaling of the topmo.st spire of Strassburg 
cathedral. In 1621 he published one of his most weighty and 
popular poems, his iialava Tempo, and in the same year he 
proceeded again to London, as secretary to the ambassador, 
Wij^aerdan, but returned in three months. His third diplo¬ 
matic visit to England lasted longer, from the 5th of December 
1621 to the 1st of March 1623. During his absence, his volume 
of satires, 't Costdick Mai, dedicated to Jacob Cats, appeared 
at the Hague. In the autumn of 1622 he was knighted by 
James 1 . He published a large volume of miscellaneous poems 
m 1625 under the title of Oltorum libri sex; and in the same 
year was appointed private secretary to the stadholder. 
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In 1627 Huygens married Susanna van Baerie, and settled at 
the Hague ; four sons and a daughter were bom to them. In 
1630 Huygens was called to a .seat in the privy council, and he 
continued to exercise political ipower with wisdom and vigour 
for many years, under the title of the lord of Ziiylichem. In 
1634 he is supposed to have completed his long-talked-of mrsion 
of the poems of Doime, fragments of which exist. In 1637 his 
wife died, and he immediately began to celebrate the virtues 
and pleasures of their married life in the remarkable didactic 
poem called Dagwerck, which was not published till long after¬ 
wards. From 1639 to 1641 he occupied himself by building 
a magnificent house and garden outside the Hague, and by 
celebrating their beauties in a poem entitled Hefwijck, which 
was published in 1653. In 1647 he wrote his beautiful poem 
of Oogentroosi or “ Eye Consolation,” to gratify his blind friend 
Lucretia van Trollo. He made his solitary effort in the dramatic 
line in 1657, when he brought out his comedy of Trijntje Cemelis 
Klacht, which deals, in rather broad humour, witli the adventures 
of the v/ife of a .ship’s captain at 2 ^ndam. In 1658 he rearranged 
his poems, and issued them svith many additions, under the 
title of Corn Flmeers. lie proposed to the government that 
tlic present highway from the Hague to the sea at Scheveningen 
.should be constructed, and during his absence on a diplomatic 
mission to the French court in 1666 the road was made as a 
compliment to the venerable statesman, who expressed his 
gratitude in a descriptive poem entitled Zeestraet. Huygens 
edited his poems for the last time in 1672, and died in his ninety- 
first year, on tlie 28th of March 1687. He was buried, with the 
pomp of a national funeral, in the church of St Jacob, on the 
4th of April. His second son, Christiaan, the eminent astronomer, 
is noticed separately. 

Constantiin Huygens is the niosl brilliant figure in Dutch literary 
history. Other statesmen surpassed him in political influence, ami 
at least two other poets surpassed him in the value and originahly of 
their writings. But his figure wa.s more dignified and splendid. Ins 
talents were more varied, and his general accomplishments more 
remarkable than those 0/ any other person of his age, tlie greatest 
age in the history of the NetJierlands. Huygens ts tlie grand seigneur 
ol tlie republic, the type of aristocratic oligarchy, the jewel and 
ornament of Dutch liberty. When we consider lies imposing character 
and the jxisirive value of his writings, we may well be suq'irised that 
he has not found a modem editor. It is a di^race to Dutcli scholar¬ 
ship that no complete collection of the writmgs ol Huygens exists. 
His autobiography, Z)r vita propria sernionum libri duo, did not see 
tlie light niitil 1817, and his remarkable poem, Cluyswere.h, was not 
printed until 1841. .As a poet Huygens shows a finer sense ot form 
than any otlier euely Dutch writer; the language, in his hands, 
becomes us flexible as Italian. His epistles and lighter pieces, in par¬ 
ticular, display his metrical ease and lacihty to perfection. (E. G.) 

HUYSMAMS, the name of four Flemish painters who matricu¬ 
lated in the Antwerp gild in the 17th century. Comelis the 
elder, apprenticed in 1633, passed for a mastership in 1636, 
and remained obscure. Jacob, apprenticed to Frans Wouters 
in 1650, wandered to England towards the close of the reign 
of Charles IL, and competed with Lely as a fashionable portrait 
painter. He executed a portrait of tlie queen, Catherine of 
Braganza, now in the national portrait gallery, and Horace 
Walpole assigns to him the likeness of Lady Bellasys, catalogued 
at Hampton Court as a work of Lely. His portrait of Izaak 
Walton in tlie National Gallery shows a disposition to imitate 
the styles of Rubens and Van Dyke. According to most accounts 
he died in London in 1696. Jan Baptist Huysmans, bom at 
Antwerp in 1654, matriculated in 1676-1677, and died there in 
1715-J716. He was younger brother to Comelis Huysmans 
the second, who was bom at Antwerp in 1648, and educated 
by Gaspar de Wit and Jacob van Artois. Of Jan Baptist little 
or nothing has been preserved, except that he registered numerous 
apprentices at Antwerp, and painted a landscape dated 1697 
now in the Brussels museum. Comelis the second is the only 
master of the name of Huysmans whose talent was largely 
acknowledged. He received lessons from two artists, one of 
whom was familiar witli the Roman art of the Poussins, whilst 
the other inherited the scenic style of the school of Rubens. 
He combined the two in a rich, highly coloured, and usually 
effective style, which, however, was not free from monotony. 
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Seldom attempting anything but woodside view* with fancy 
bacl^rounds, half Italian, lulf Flemish, he painted with great 
facility, and left numerous examples behind. At the outset 
of his career he practised at Mglines, where he married in i68j, 
and there too he entered into some business t»nnexion with 
van der Meulen, for whom he painted some backgrounds. 
In 1706 he withdrew to Antwerp, where he resided till 1717, 
returning then to Malines, where he died on the 1st of June 
1727. 

Though most of his pictures were composed for cabinets rather than 
cburclics, he sometimes emulated van Artois in the productimt of 
large sacred pieces, and for many years his “ Christ on the Road to 
Emmaus" adorned the choir of Notre Dame of Malines. In the 
gallery of Nante.s, where three of his small landscapes are preserved, 
there hangs an “ Investment of Luxembourg,’' by van der Meulen, of 
which he is known to have laid in the background. The national 
galleries of London and Edinburgh contain each one example of his 
skill, Blenheim, too, and other private gallerie.s in England, possess 
one or more of his pictures. But most of his works are on the 
European continent. 

HUYSMANS. JORIS KARL (1848-1907), French novelist, 
was bom at Paris on the 5th of February 1848. He belonged 
to a family of artists of Dutch extraction; he entered the 
ministry of the interior, and was pensioned after thirty years’ 
service. His earliest venture in literature, Le Drageeir d ipices 
(1874), contained stories and short prose poems showing the 
influence of Baudelaire. Marthe (1876), the life of a courtesan, 
was pulflished in Brussels, and Huysmans contributed a story, 
“ Sac au do.s,” to Les Soirees de Medan, the collection of stories 
of the Franco-Cierman war pulilished by Zola. He then pro¬ 
duced a .scries of novels of everyday life, including Les Satirs 
Vatimi Menage (1881), and vi vau-l'eau (i862),in which 

he outdid 2 U)la in minute and uncompromising realism. He 
was influciictid, however, more directly by Flaubert and the 
brothers do Goncourt than by Zola. In VArt moderne 
he gave a cjereful study of impressionism and in Certains (1889) 
a series of studies of contemporary artists. A Rcbonrs (1884), 
the liistory of the morbid tastes of a decadent aristocrat, des 
Esscintes, created a literary sensation, its caricature of literary 
and artistic symbolism covering much of the real beliefs of the 
leaders of the aesthetic revolt. In Ld-Bas Huysmans's most 
characteristic hero, Durtal, makes his appearance. Durtal 
is occupied in writing the life of Gilles dc Rais; the insight 
he gains into Satanism is supplemented by modem Parisian 
students of the black art; but already there are signs of a 
leaning to religion in the sympatlietic figures of Uie religious 
bell-ringer of Saint Sulpi(« and his wife. En Route relates 
the strange conversion of Durtal to mysticism and calWicism 
in his retreat to La Trappe. In LaCathedrale (189S), Huysmans’s 
symbolistic interpretation of the catliedral of Chartres, he 
develops his ciitliusiasm for the purity of Catholic ritual. The 
life of Sainle Lydwtne de Schiedam (1901), an exposition of 
the value of suffering, gives further proof of his conversion; 
and LOblat (1903) describes Durtal’s retreat to the Val des 
Saints, where he is attached as an oblate to a Benedictine 
monastery. Huysmans was nominated by Edmond de Gon¬ 
court as a member of the Acadibiiie des GoncourU He died 
as a devout Catholic, after a long illness of cancer in the palate 
on the 13th of May 1907. Before his death he de.stroyed his 
unpublished MSS. His last book was Les Foulei de Lourdes 
(iipd). 

See .Arthur Symons, Studies in two Literatures (1897) and The 
Symbolist Movement tn Literature. (1899) ; Jean Liomiet in L’Evolu¬ 
tion des idees (1903): Eug6ne Gilbert in Trance et Belgique (1905); 
j. Sargeret in Les elands convertis (igoi'y). 

HDYSUM, JAN VAN (1682-1749), Dutch painter, was bom 
at Amsterdam in 1682, and died in his native city on the ffth 
of F'ebruary 1749. He was the son of Justus van Huysum, 
who is said to have been expeditious in decorating doorways, 
screens and vases. A picture by this artist is preserved in 
the gallery of Brunswick, representing Orpheus and the Beasts 
in a wooded landscape, and here we have some explanation 
of his son’s fondness for landscapesof a conventional and Arcadian 
kind; for Jan van Huysum, though skilled as a painter of stffl 
life, believrf himself to possess the genius of a landscape painter. 


Half his pictures in public galleries are landscapes, views ol 
imaginary takes and harbours with impossible ruins and classic 
edifices, and wcxxis'of tall and motionless trees—the whole 
very glossy and smooth, and entirely lifeless. The earliest dated 
work of this kind is that of 1717, in the Louvre, a grove with 
maidens culling flowers near a tomb, ruins of a portico, and a 
distant palace on the shores of a lake bounded by mountains. 

It is doubtful whether any artist ever surpassed i-an Huysum 
in representing fruit and ^w«rs. It has been said that his 
fruit has no savour and his flowers have no perfume—^in other 
words, that they are hard and artificial—but this is scarcely 
true. In substance fruit and flower are delicate and finished 
imitations of nature* in its more subtle varieties of matter. 
The fmit has an incomparable blush of down, the flowers have 
a perfect delicacy of tissue. Van Huysum, too, shows supreme 
art in relieving flowers of various ciflours against each other, 
and often against a light and transparent background. He 
is always bright, sometimes even gaudy. Great taste and 
much grace and elegance are apparent in the arrangement of 
bouquets and fruit in vases adorned witli has reliefs or in baskets 
on marble tables. There is exquisite and faultless finish every¬ 
where. But what von Huysum has not is the breadth, the 
bold effectiveness, and the depth of thought of de Heem, from 
whom he descends through Abraham M^non. 

Some of the Sliest of vau Huysum'^ fruit a&d flower pieces have 
been in English private coileclWns : tliose ol 1723 m Uie earl of 
Ellesmere's gallery, otlicrs of 1730-1:732 in the colloctioas of Hope 
and Ashburton. One of the l>u.st examples is now in the National 
Gallery (i7.?t>-i737}. No public museum has finer and more numer¬ 
ous .spocituciis than tlie Louvre, whicii boaats of four landscapes and 
SIX p^cis with sUll life; tlien come Berhn and AmsteidHOi with four 
fruit and flowta' pieces; then St Petersburg, Munich, Hanover, 
Dresden, the Hague, Brunswick, Vienna, Carlsruhe and Copenhagen. 

HWANG HO [Huang HoJ, tlie second largest river in China. 
It is known to foreigners as the Yellow river—a name which 
is a literal translation of the Chinese. It rises among the Kuen- 
lun mountains in central Asia, its head-waters being in close 
proximity to tho.se of the Yangtsze-Kiang. It has a total 
length of about 2400 m. and drains an area of approximately 
400,000 sq, m. Tlic main stream h,as its source in two lakes 
named Tsuring-nor and Oring-nor, lying about 35° N., 97° E., 
and after flowing with a south-easterly course it liends sharply 
to the north-west and north, entering China in the province 
of Kansuh in lat. 36°. After passing l4mchow-fu, the capital 
of this province, tlie river takes ait immense sweep to the north 
and nortli-east, until it encounters the rugged barrier ranges 
that here run north and south through the provinces of Shansi 
and Chihli. By these ranges it is forced due south for 300 tn., 
forming the boundary between the provinces of Shansi and 
Shensi, until it finds an outlet eastwards at Tung Kwan—a 
pass which for centuries has been renowned as the gate of Asia, 
being indeed the sole commercial passage between central 
China and the West. At Tung Kwan the river is joined by its 
only considerable affluent in China proper, the Wei (Wei-ho), 
which drains the large province of Shensi, and the combined 
volume of water eontinues its way at first east and then north¬ 
east across the great plain to the sea. At low water in the winter 
season the discharge is only aliout 36,000 cub. ft. per second, 
whereas during the summer flood it reaches 116,000 ft. or more. 
Tlie amount of sediment carried down is very large, though 
no acetirate observations has-e been made. In the account 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy, which crossed the Yellow river 
in 1792, it was calculated to be 17,320 million cub. ft. a year, 
but this is considered very much over the mark. Two reasons, 
however, combine to render it probable that the sedimentary 
matter is very large in proportion to the volume of water: 
the first being the great fall, and the consequently rapid current 
over two-thirds of the river's course; the second that the 
drainage area is nearly all covered with deposits of loess, wdiich, 
being very friable, readily gives way before the rainfall and 
is washed down in large quantity. The ubiquity of this loess 
or yellow earth, as the Chinese call it, has in fact given its 
name both to the river which carries it in solution and to the 
sea (the Yellow Sea) into which it is dischaig;ed. It is calculated 
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by Dr Guppy {Journal of China Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xvi.) that the sediment brought dowti by the three northern 
rivers of China, viz., the Yangtsze, thf Hwang-ho and the 
Peiho, is 24,000 million cub. ft. per annum, and is sufficient 
to fill up the whole of the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pechili 
in the space of about 36,000 years. 

Unlike the Yangtsze, the Hwang-ho is of no practical value lor 
navigation. The silt and sand form banks and bars at the mouth, 
the water is too shallow m winter and the current is too strong in 
summer, and, further, the bed of the nver is continually shifting. 
It is this last feature which has earned for the river the name " China’s 
sorrow.” As the silt-laden waters debouch from the rocky bed of the 
upper reaches on to the plains, the current slackens, and the coarser 
detritus settles on the bottom. By degrees’the bod rises, and the 
people build embankments to prevent the river from overflowing. 
As the bed rises the embankments must be raised too, until the stream 
IS flowing many feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
As time goes on the situation becomes more and more dangerous; 
finally, a breach occurs, and the whole river pours over the country, 
carrying destruction and ruin with it. If the breach cannot be re¬ 
paired the river leaves its old channel entirely, and finds a new exit 
to the sea along the line of least resistance. Such in brief has been 
the story of the river since the dawn of Chinese history. At various 
times it has discharged its waters alternately on one side or the other 
of the great mass of mountains forming the promontory of Shantung, 
and by mouths as far apart from each other as 500 in. At each 
change it has worked havoc and disaster by covering the cultivated 
lields with 2 or 3 ft. of sand and mud. 

A great change in the river’s course occurred in 1831, when a 
breach was made in the north embankment near Kaifengfu in Honan. 
.\1 this point the river lied was .some 23 ft. above the plain ; the 
water consequently forsook the old channel entirely and poured over 
tlie level country, finally seizing on the bed of a small river called 
the Tsing, and thereby finding an exit to the sea. Since that time 
the new channel thus carved out h.as remained the proper course of 
the river, the old or southerly channel lieing left quite dry. It re- 
fpiired some fifteen or more years to repair damages from this out¬ 
break, and to confine the .stream by new embankments. Alter that 
there was for a time comparative immunity from inundations, but 
111 1IIH2 fresh outbursts again began. The most serious of all took 
lilaie 111 1887, when it appeared probable that there would be again a 
permaiieiit change in the river’s course. By dint ol great exertions, 
however, the government succeeded in closing the breach, though 
not till lanuary 1880, and not until there had been immense destruc¬ 
tion of file and property. The outbreak on this occasion occurred, as 
all the more serious outbreaks have done, in Honan, a few miles west 
of the city of Kaifengfu. The stream poured itself over the level and 
fertile country to the southwards, sweeiiing whole villages before 
it, and converting the plain into one vast lake. The area affected 
was not less than 30,000 sq. Ill, and the loss of life was computed at 
over one million. Since 1887 there have been a series of smaller 
outbreaks, mostly at points lower down and in the neighbourhood of 
Chiiianfu, the capital of Shantung. These perpetually occurring 
disasters entail a heavy expense'on the government; and from the 
mere pecuniary point of view it would well repay them to call in the 
best foreign engineering skill available, an expedient, however, which 
has not commended itself to the Chiiie.se authorities. (C. J.) 

HWICCE, one of the kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon Britain. It.s 
exact dimensions are unknown ; they probably coincided with 
those of the old diocese of Worcester, the early bishops of 
which bore the title “ Episcopus Hwicciorum.” It would there¬ 
fore include Worcestershire, Gloucestershire except the Forest 
of Dean, the southern half of Warwickshire, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bath. The name Hwicce survives in Wychwood in 
Oxfordshire and Whichford in Warwickshire. These districts, 
or at ail events the southern portion of them, were according 
to the Any^lo-Saxon Chrnmek, s.a. 577, originally conquered 
by the West Saxons under Ceawlin. In later times, however, 
the kingdom of the Hwicce appears to have been always subject 
to Mercian supremacy, and possibly it was separated from 
Wessex in the time of Edwin. The first kings of whom we read 
were two brothers, Eanhere and Eanfrith, probably contempor¬ 
aries of Wulfhere. They were followed by a king named Osric, 
a contemporary of AEthelred, and he by a king Oshere. Oghere 
had three sons who reigned after him, lEthelhcard, Aithelweard 
and cEthelric. The two last named appear to have been reigning 
in tlie year 706. At the beginning of Offa’s reign we again find 
the kingdom ruled by three brothers, named Eanberht, Uhtred 
and Aldred, the two latter of whom lived until about 780. After 
them the title of king seems to have been given up. Their 
successor yEthelmund, who was killed in a campaign against 


Wessex in 802, is described only as an earl. ’The district re¬ 
mained in possession of the rulers of Mercia until the fall of that 
kingdom. Together with the rest of English Mercia it submitted 
to King Alfred about 877-883 utBler Earl zEthelred, who pos.sibly 
himself belonged to the Hwicce. No genealogy or list of kings 
has been preserved, and we do not know whether the dynasty 
was connected with that of Wessex or Mercia. 

See Bede, Hittoria eccles. (edited by C. Plummer) iv. 13 (Oxford, 
1890); W. dc G. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum,4i, 51,70,85,11(1,117 
122, 1O3, 187, 232, 233, 238 (Oxford, 1885-1889). (F. G. M. B.) ’ 

HYACINTH (Gr. vukiv&os), also called Jacinth (through Ital. 
giacinlo), one of the most popular of spring garden flowers. It 
was in cultivation prior to 1597, at which date it is mentioned 
by Gerard. Rea in 1665 mentions several single and double 
varieties as being then in English gardens, and Justice in 1754 
describes upwards of fifty single-flowered varieties, and nearly 
one hundred double-flowered ones, as a selection of the best from 
the catalogues of two then celebrated Dutch growers. One of 
the Dutch sorts, called La Reine de Femmes, a single white, 
is said to have produced from thirty-four to thirty-eight flowers 
in a spike, and on its first appearance to have sold for 50 guilders 
a hulb; while one called Overwinnaar, or Conqueror, a double 
blue, sold at first for 100 guilders, Gloria Mundi for 500 guilders, 
and Koning Saloman for 600 guilders. Several sorts are at 
that date mentioned as blooming well in water-glasses. Justice 
relates that he him.self raised several very valuable double- 
flowered kinds from seeds, which many of the sorts he describes 
are noted for producing freely. 

The original of the cultivated hyacinth, Hyacinthus orientalis, 
a native of Greece and Asia Minor, is by comparison an insignifi¬ 
cant plant, bearing on a spike only a few small, narrow-lobed, 
washy blue flowers, resembling in form those of our common 
bluebell. So great has been the improvement effected by the 
florists, and chiefly by the Dutch, that the modern hyacinth 
would scarcely be recognized as the descendant of the type above 
referred to, the spikes being long and dense, composed of a large 
number of flowers; the .spikes produced by strong bulbs not 
unfrequently measure 6 to 9 in. in length and from 7 to 9 in. 
in circumference, with the flowers clo.sely set on from bottom to 
lop. Of late years much improvement has been effected in the 
size of the individual flowers and the breadth of their recurving 
lobes, as well as in securing increased brilliancy and depth of 
colour. 

The peculiarities of the soil and climate of Holland are so very 
favourable to their production that Dutch florists have made a 
specialty of the growth of those and other bulbous-rooted flowers. 
Hundreds of acres are devoted to the growth of hyacinths in the 
vicinity of Haarlem, and bring in a revenue of several hundreds 
of Ihou.sands of pounds. Some notion of the vast number 
imported into England annually may be formed from the fact 
that, for the supply of flowering plants to Covent Garden, one 
market grower alone produces from 60,000 to 70,000 in pots 
under glass, their blooming period being accelerated by artificial 
heat, and extending from Christmas onwards until they bloom 
naturally in the open ground. 

In the spring flower garden few plants make a more effective 
display than the hyacinth. Dotted in clumps in the flower 
borders, and arranged in masses of well-contrasted colours in 
beds in the flower garden, there are no flowers which impart 
during their season—March and April—a gayer tone to the par¬ 
terre. The bulbs are rarely grown a second time, either for 
indoor or outdoor culture, though with care they might be 
utilized for the latter purpose; and hence the enormous numbers 
which are procured each recurring year from Holland. 

'fhe first hyacinths were single-flowered, but towards the close 
of the 17th century double-flowered ones began to appear, and 
till a recent period the.se bulbs were the most esteemed. At 
the present time, however, the single-flowered sorts are in the 
ascendant, as they produce more regular and symmetrical spikes 
of blossom, the flowers being closely set and more or less horizontal 
in direction, while most of the double sorts have the bells distant 
and dependent, so that the spike Ls loose and by comparison 
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ineffective. For pot culture, and for growth in water-glasses 
especially, the single-flowered sorts are greatly to be preferred. 
Few if any of the original kinds are now in cultivation, a succes¬ 
sion of new and improved v^^eties having been raised, the 
demand for which Ls regulated in some respects by fashion. 

The hyacinth delights in a rich light sandy soil. The Dutch in¬ 
corporate freely with their naturally light soil a compost consisting 
of one-third coarse sea or river sand, one-third rotten cow dung 
without Utter and one-third leaf-mould. The 8oil*thus renovated 
retains its qualities for six or seven years, but hyacinths are not 
planted upon the same place for two years successively, intermediary 
crops of narcissus, crocus or tuUps being taken. A good compost for 
hyacinths is sandy loam, decayed leaf-mould, rotten cow dung and 
sharp sand in equal parts, the whole being collected and laid up in a 
heap and turned over occasionaUy. WcU-drained beds made up of 
this soil, and refreshed with a portion of new compost annually, 
would grow the hyacinth to perfection. The best time to plant the 
bulbs LS towards the end of September and during October; they 
should be arranged in rows, 6 to 8 in. asunder, there being four rows 
in each bod. The bulbs should be sunk about 4 to 6 in. deep, with a 
small quantity of clean sand placed below and around each of tliem. 
The beds should be covered with decayed tan-bark, coco-nut fibre or 
half-rotten dung litter. As the flowcr-slems appear, they are tied to 
rigid but slender stakes to preserve them from accident. If the bulbs 
are at all prized, the stems should be broken ofl as soon as the flower¬ 
ing LS over, so as not to exhaust the bulbs ; the leaves, however, must 
be allowed to grow on till matured, but as soon as they assume a 
yellow colour, the bulbs are taken up, the leaves cut off near their 
base, and the bulbs laid out in a dry, airy, shady place to ripen, after 
which they are cleaned of loose earth and skin, ready for storing. 
It is the practice in Holland, about a month after the bloom, or wlicn 
the tips of the leave.s assume a withered appearance, to take up the 
bulbs, ami to lay tliem sideway.s on the ground, covering them with 
an inch or two of earth. About three weeks later they are again 
taken up and cleaned. In the store-room they should be kept dry, 
well-aired and apart from each other. 

Few plants an* lictter adai»tcd than the hyacinth for pot culture 
as greenhouse decorative j^lanls ; and by the aid of forcing they may 
be had in bloom as early as Clinstmas. Ihcy flower fairly well in 
5-in pots, the stronger bulbs in pots. To bloom at Christmas, 
tliey should be potted early in September, in a compost resembling 
that already recommended for ilic open-air beds ; and, to keep up a 
succession of bloom, others should W potted at intervals of a tew 
weeks till the middle or end of November. The lops of the bull>s 
should be about level with llie soil, and if a little sand i.s nut im¬ 
mediately around them so much the better. The pots should be set 
in an open place on a dry hard Ixsd of ashes, and be covered over to a 
dcjith of 6 or 8 in. with the same material or with fibre or soil; and 
when the roots are well develoixid, which will take from six to eight 
weeks, they mav be removed to a frame, and gradually expo.sed to 
light, and then placed in a forcing pit in a heat of from Oo® to 70®. 
When the llowers arc fairly open, they may be removed to the green¬ 
house or conservatory. 

The hyacinth may be very successfully grown in glasses for orna¬ 
ment in dwelling-houses. The glasses are filled to the neck witli rain 
or even tap water, a few lumps of charcoal being dropped into them, 
l lie bulbs are placed in the hollow provided for them, .so that their 
base just touches the water. 'I'his may be done in September or 
October. They are then .set in a dark cupboard for a few weeks till 
roots are freely produced, and then gradually exposed to light. The 
early-flowering single ninte Roman liyacinth, a small-growmg pure 
white variety,' remarkalile for its fragrance, and well adapted for 
forcing, as it can be had in bloom if required by November. For 
windows it grows well in the small glasses commonly used for 
crocuses ; and for decorative purposes should be planted about five 
bulbs in a 5-111. pot, or m pans liolding a do/en each. If grown for 
cut flowers it can be planted thickly in boxes of any convenient size. 
It i.s highly esteemed during the winter months by florists. 

The Spanish hyacinth {H. atnethystinus) and H, azureus are 
charming little bulbs for growing in masses in the rock garden or front 
of the flower border. The older botani.sts included in the genus 
Hyacinthuy s]>ecies of Muscari^ Scilla and other genera of bulbous 
Liliaceae, and the name of hyacinth is still popularly applied to 
several other bulbous plants. Thus Muscari ootryotdes is the grape 
hyacinth, 6 in., blue or white, the handsomest; M. moschaiunt, tne 
musk hyacinth, 10 in., has peculiar livid greenish-yellow flowers and 
a strong musky odour; M. comosum var. monsirosum, the feather 
hyacinth, bears sterile flowers broken up into a featlierlike mass; 
Af. racemosum, the starch hyacinth, is a native with deep blue plum- 
scented flowers. The Cape hyacinth is Galtonia candicans^ a magnifi¬ 
cent ^rder plant, 3-4 ft. high, with large drooping white bell-shaped 
flowers : the star hyacinth, Scilla amoena ; the Peruvian hyacinth 
or Cuban lily, S. peruviana, a native of the Mediterranean region, to 
which Linnaeus gave the species name peruviana on a mistaken 
assumption of its origin ; the wild hyacinth or blue-bell, known 
variously as Endymxon nonscriptum, Hyacinthx^ nonscriptus or 
Scilla nuians : the wild hyacinth of western North America, Catnassia 
esculenta. 'They all flourish in good garden soil of a gritty nature. 


HYACINTH, or Jacinth, in mineralogy, a variety of zircon’ 
(y.».)of yellowish red colour, used as a gem-stone. The hyacintkus 
of ancient writers mu* have been our sapphire, or blue corundum, 
while the hyacinth of modem mineralogists may have been 
the stone known as lyncurium {KvyKovfnov). The Hebrew 
word leshem, translated ligure in the Authorized Version (Ex. 
xxviii. 19), from the ktyvpwv of the Septuagint, appears in 
the Revised Version as jacinth, but with a marginal alternative 
of amber. Both jacinth and amber may be reddish yellow, 
but their identification is doubtful. As our jacinth (zircon) 
is not known in ancient Egyptian work, Professor Flinders 
Petrie has suggested that tlie leshem may have been a yellow 
quartz, or perhaps agate. Some old English writers describe 
the jacinth as yellow, whilst others refer to it as a blue stone, 
and the hyacinthus of some authorities seems undoubtedly to 
have been our sapphire. In Rev. xx. 20 the Revised Version 
retains the word jacinth, but gives sapphire as an alternative. 

Most of the gems known in trade as hyacinth are only garnets— 
generally the deep orange-brown hessonite or cinnamon-stone— 
and many of the antique engraved stones reputed to be hyacinth 
are probably garnets. The difference may be detected optically, 
since the garnet is singly and the hyacinth doubly refracting; 
moreover the specific gravity affords a simple means of diagnosis, 
that of garnet being only about 3-7, whilst hyacinth may have 
a density as high as 4-7. Again, it was shown many years ago 
by Sir A. H. Church that most hyacinths, when examined by 
the spectroscope, show a scries of dark absorption bands, due 
perhaps to the presence of some rare clement such as uranium 
or erbium. 

Hyacinth is not a common mineral. It occurs, with other 
zircons, in the gem-gravels of Ceylon, and very fine stones have 
been found as pebbles at Mudgee in New South Wales. Crystals 
of zircon, with all the typical characters of hyacinth, occur at 
Expailly, Le Puy-en-Velay, in Central France, but they are not 
large enough for cutting. The stones which have been called 
Compostella hyacinths arc simply ferruginous quartz from 
Santiago de Compostella in Spam. (I'. W. R.») 

HYACINTHUS,* in Greek mythology, the youngest son of the 
Spartan king Amyclas, who reigned at Amyclae (so Pausanias 

iii. I. 3, iii. 19. 5; and Apolloclorus i. 3. 3, iii. 10. 3). Other 
stories make him son of Oebsdus, of Eurotas, or of Pierus 
and the nymph Clio (see Hyginus, Fabulae, 271; Lucian, De 
saltatione, 45, and Dial. dear. 14). According to the general 
story, which is probably late and composite, his great beauty 
attracted the love of Apollo, who killed him accidentally when 
leaching him to throw the discus (quoit); others say that 
Zephyrus (or Boreas) out of jealousy deflected the quoit so that 
it hit Hyacinthus on the head and killed him. According to the 
representation on the tomb at Amyclae (Pausanias, he, cit.) 
Hyacinthus was translated into heaven with his virgin sister 
Polyboea. Out of his blood there grew the flower known as 
the hyacinth, the petals of which were marked with the mournful 
exclamation AI, Al, “ alas " (cf. “ that sanguine flower inscribed 
with woe ”). This Greek hyacinth cannot have been the flower 
which now bears the name; it lias been identified with a species 
of iris and with the larkspur (delphinium Aiacis), which appear 
to have the markings described. The Greek hyacinth was also 
said to have sprung from the blood of Ajax. Evidently the 
Greek authorities confused both the flowers and the traditions. 

The death of Hyacinthus was celebrated at Amyclae by the 
second most important of Spartan festivals, the Hyacinthia, 
which took place in the Spartan month Hecatombeus. What 
month this was is not certain. Arguing from Xenophon (Hell. 

iv. s) we get May; assuming that the Spartan Hecatombeus 
is tljp Attic Hecatombaion, we get July; or again it may be the 
Attic Scirophorion, June. At all events the Hyacinthia was an 
early summer festival. It lasted three days, and the rites 
gradually passed from mourning for Hyacinthus to rejoicings 

> The word is probably derived from an Indo-European root 
meaning " youthful," found in Latin, Greek, English and Sanskrit. 
Some have suggested that the first two letters arc from (kis, to rain 
(cf. Haydes). 
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m the majesty of Apollo, the god of light and warmth, and giver 
of the ripe fruits of the earth (see a passage »from Polycrates, 
Lactmica, quoted by Athcnaeus ijg v; ‘criticized by L. R. 
Farncll, Culls ef the Greek Stales, tv. a66 foil.). This festival is 
clearly connected with vegetation, and marks the passage from 
the youthful verdure of spring to the dry heat of summer and 
the ripening of the corn. 

The precise relation which Apollo bears to Hyacinthus is 
obscure. The fact that at Tarentum a Hyacinthus tomb is 
ascribed by Polybius to Apollo Hyacinthus (not HyacinHiius) 
has led some to think that the personalities are one, and that 
the hm-o is merely an emanation from the god; confirmation 
is sought in the Apolline appellation wrpajfsip, alleged by 
Hesychius to have been used in Laconia, and assumed to de.scribe 
a composite figure of Apollo-HyacinthiK. Against this theory 
is the cs.scntial difference between the two figures. Hyacinthus 
is a chthonian vegetation god whose worshippers are afflicted 
and sorrowful; Apollo, though interc.stcd in vegetation, is never 
regarded as inhabiting the lower world, his death is not celebrated 
in any ritual, his worship is joyous and triumphant, and finally 
the Amyclean Apollo is specifically the god of war and song. 
Moreover, Pausanias describes the monument at Amyclae as 
consisting of a rude figure of Apollo standing on an altar-shaped 
base which foi-med the tomb o^f Hyadnthus. Into the latter 
offerings were put for the hero before gifts were made to the god. 

On the whole it is probalik* that Hyaicmtlras belongs originally 
to the pre-Dorian period, and that his story was appropriated 
and woven into their own Apollo myth by the eonquering 
Dorians. Possibly he may be the apotheosis of a pre-Dorian 
king of Amyclae. J. G. Frazer further suggests that he may 
have been regarded as spending the winter months in the under¬ 
world and returning to earth in the spring when the “ hyacinth ” 
blooms. In this case his festival represents perhaps both tlic 
Dorian conquest of Amyclae and the death of spring before the 
ardent heat of the summer sun, typified as usual by the discus 
(quoit) with which Apollo is said to have .slain him. With the 
growth of the hyacinth from his blood should be compared the 
oriental stories of violets springing from the blood of Attis, and 
roses and anemones from that of Adonis. As a youthful vegetar 
tion god, Hyacinthus may be compared with Linus and Scephrus, 
both of whom are connteted witli Apollo Agyieus. 

See L. K. FameU, Cults »f the Onsek States, vol. iv. (1907), pp. 125 
foil., toll ; J. G. Frazer, Adorns, Altis, Ostris figoO), bk. 11. 
di. 7; S. Wide, Lahomsohe Kulte, p. 290; E. Rohde, Psyche, 
3rd ed. i. 137 toll. ; Roseher, Ixxthon d qriech. u. tom. Myth, s.v. 
" Hj'akinthos ” (Oreve); L. Preller, Grieehtsche Mythot. 4th ed. 
i. 248 toU, (J. M. M.) 

HYADfSS (“ the rainy ones ”), in Greek mythology, the 
daughters of Atlas and Aethr*; their number varies between 
two and seven. As a reward for having brought up Zeus at 
Dodona and taken care of the infant Dionysus Hyes, whom they 
conveyed to ino (sister of his mother Semele) at Ihebes when his 
life was threatened by Lycurgus, they were translated to heaven 
and placed among the stars (Hyginus, Peet. astrais. h. 21). 
Another form of the story ewnbines tfaem with the Pleiades. 
According to this they were twelve (or fifteen) sisters, whose 
brother Hyits was killed by a snake while hunting in Libya 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 165 ; Hyginus, Fab. 192). They lamented him 
so bitterly that Zeus, out of compassion, chafed them into 
stars—five into the Hyades, at the bead of the constellation 
of the Bull, the remainder into the Pleiades. Their name is 
derived from the fact that the rainy season commenced when 
they rose at the same time as the sui* (May 7-21); the original 
conception iff them is that of the fertilizitig principle of moisture. 
The Romans derived the name from is (pig), and translated it 
by Suetdrn (Cicero, De nal. dearum, ii. 43). . 

HYATT, ALPHISS (1838-1902), American naturalist, wai 
bom at Washington, D.C., on the 5th of April 1838. From 
r858 to 1862 he studied at Harvard, where he had Louis Agassiz 
for his master, and in 1863, he served as a volunteer in the Civil 
War, attaining the mnk of captain, in 1867 he was appointed 
corator of the iisscic Institute at Solieni, and in 1870 became 
professor of zoology and palaeontology at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology (resigned 1888X and custodian of the 
Boston Society of Natural History (curator in 1881). In 1886 
he was appointed assistant for palaeontology in the Cambridge 
museum of comparative anatoqty, and in 1889 was attached 
to the United States Geological Survey as palaeontologist fur 
the Trias and Jura. He was the chief founder of the American 
Society of Naturalists, of which he acted as first president in 
1883, and he also took a leading part in establishing the marine 
biological kboratmies at Atuusquam and Woods Hole, Mass. 
He died at Cambridge on the 15th of January 1902. 

His worics include Observations on Presh-water Pelytoa (1S66); 
Fossil Cepkalopais of the Museum of Cotnparahve Zoology (1872); 
Rtvision of North American Porifera (1875-1877) ; Genera of Fossil 
Cephalopoda (1883) ; Larval Theory of the Origin of Cellular J'issue 
(1884); Genesis of the Arietidae (1889) ; and Phytogeny of an ac- 
mir^ oharacleristic (1894). He wrote the section on Cephalopoda in 
Karl von Zittel’s Patdontologie (1900', and his weB-known study on 
the fossil pond snails of Steinheim (" The Genesis of the Tertiary 
Species of Planorbis at Steinheim ’’) appeared in the Memoirs of the 
Boston Natural History Society hi 1880. He was one of the founders 
and editors of the American Naturalist. 

HYBLA, the name of several cities in Sicily. The best known 
historically, though its exact site is uncertain, is Hybla Major, 
near (or by some supposed to be identical with) Megara Hyblaea 
(y.e.); another Hybla, known as Hybla Minor or Galeatis, is 
represented by the modern Paternd; while the site of Hybla 
Heraea is to be sought near Ragusa. 

HYBiUDISM. The Latin word hybrida, hihrida or ibrida 
has been assumed to be deriitod from the Greek vfipis, an insult 
or outrage, and a hybrid or mongrel has been supposed to be 
an outrage on nature, an unnatural product. As a general rule 
animals and plants belonging to distinct species do not produce 
offspring when crossed with each other, and the term hybrid 
has been employed fur the result of a fertile cross between 
individuals of different specks, the word mongrel for the more 
common result of the crossing of distinct varieties. A closer 
scrutiny of the facts, however, makes the term hybridism less 
isolated and more vague. Tlie words species and genus, and 
still more subspecies and variety, do not correspond with dearly 
marked and sharply defined zoological categories, and no exact 
line can be drawn between the various kinds of crossings from 
those between individuals apparently identical to those belonging 
to genera universally recognized as distinct. Hy bridism therefore 
grades into mongrdism, mongrelism into cro6s-brceding,and cross¬ 
breeding into normal pmiring, and we can say little more than 
that the success of the union is the mure unlikely or more un¬ 
natural the further apart the parents are in natural affinity. 

The interest in hybridism was for a long time chiefly of a 
practical nature, and was due to the fact that hybrids are often 
found to present characters somewhat different from those of 
either parent. The leading facts have been known in the case 
of the horse and ass from time immemorial. The earliest recorded 
observution of a hybrid plant is by J. G. Gmelin towards the end 
of the 17th century; the next is that of Thomas Fairchild, who, 
in the second decade of the 18th century, produced the ctoss 
which is still grown in gardens under the name of “ Fairchild’s 
Sweet William.” Linnaeus made many experiments in the 
cros.s-fertilization of plants and produced several hytyids, but 
Joseph. GoUlieb Kolreuter (1733-1S06) laid tlie first real founda¬ 
tion of our scientific knowledgTt ef the subject. ].ater on Tlienias 
Andrew Kn^ht, a celebrated Knglish horticulturist, devoted 
much successful labour to the improvement of fruit trees and 
vegetables by crossing. In the second quarter of the iqtli 
century C. F. Gartner made and published the results of a number 
of experiments that had not been ecpaalled by any earlier wwfcer. 
Next came Charles Darvrin, who first in the Drigfn ef Species, 
and later in Cross and Self-FerUlizatioti of Plants, subjected the 
whole questioo to a critical examination, reviewed the known 
facts aiKl added many to them. 

Darwin's conclusioas were summed up by G. J. Romanes iu tlie 
gth edition of this Eneyclopaedia as foHows :— 

1. The tews governing the production of hybrids are identical, as 
nearlrfdeBtica!, in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

2. The fterfflty which so generally attends the crossing of two 
specific forms is to be distinguisbed as ot two kinds, which, atihongh 
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often confonndad 551' nwtuialists, are te reality quite distinct. For 
the sterility may obtain between the two parent species when first 
crossed, or it may first assert itself in their hybrid progeny. In the 
latter case the hybrids, although possibly produced without any 
appeasance of infertilWy on the pai% of their parent specien, neverthe¬ 
less prove more or less intertiie among themselves, and also with, 
members of either parent species. 

3. The degree of both kinds of infertility varies is the case of 
dinerent species, and in that of their hybrid progeny, from absolute 
sterility up to complete iertllity. Thus, to take the* case of plants, 
" when pollen from a j^nt of one family » placed on tlic sti|gna of a 
plant of a dfetmet family, it exerts no more influsnee: than so much 
inorganic dust. From this absolute aero of fertility, the pollen of 
different species, applied to the stigma of someone specievof the same 
genus, yields a perfect gradation in the number of seedk produced, np 
to nearly complete, or even qoite complete, fertility ; so, in hytwlda 
themselves, there are some which never have produced, and probably 
never would produce, even witli the pollen ol the pore parents, a 
single fertile seed;. but in some of these cases a first trace of fertility 
may be detected, by tte pollen of one of the pure parent species 
causing the flower of the hybrid to wither earlier than it otherwise 
would have done; and the early wittienag of the flower is well 
kaovih to be a sign of incipient fertilization. From tliis extreme 
degree of sterility we have self-fertilized hybrids producing a greater 
and greater nrnnrwr of seeds up to perfect fertility." 

4. Although there is, as a rule, a certain parallelism, there is no 
fixed relation between tlio degree of sterihty manifested by the 
parent species when crossed and that which is manifested by their 
hybrid progmiy. Tliere are many cases in which two pure species 
can be crossed with unusu.al taciTrty, whHe the resulting hybrids' are 
remarkably sterile ; and, contrariwise, there are species wiiich can 
only be crossed with extreme difficulty, though the hybrids, wlien 
produced, are very fertile. Even within the limits of the same genus, 
tliese two opposite c;u>es may occur. 

5 When two species are reciprocally crossed, i e. male A with 
female B, and male B with female A, ttio degree of sterility often 
diflers greatly in the two cases. The sterility of the resulting hybrids 
may differ likewise. 

0. The degree of .sterilily of first crosses and of hybrids runs, to a 
certain extent, parallel with the .systematic affinrty of the forms 
which arc united. " For species belonging to distiiict genera can 
rarely, and those belonging to distinct families Can never, be crossed. 
The parallelism, however, is far from complete; for a multitude of 
closely allied species will not unite, or unite with extreme difficulty 
whilst other secies, widely different from each other, can be crossed 
with iterfect facility. Nor does the difficulty depend on ordinary 
constitutional diflereiiccs ; for annual and percnmal plants, decidu¬ 
ous and evergreen b'ces, plants ffowering at different seasons, in¬ 
habiting different .stations, and naturally Irving under the rao,st 
opposite climates, can often be crossed with. ease. The diflicutty or 
facility a]Tparenfly deiiends exclusively on the sexual constitution of 
the species which arc crossed, or on their sexual elective affinity." 

There are many new records as to the production of hybrids. 
Hortiwiltnrists have been extremely active and successful in 
thn’r attempts to produce new flowers or new varieties of vege¬ 
tables by seminal or graft-hybrids, and any florist’s catalogue or 
the account of any special plarrt, such as is to be found in Foster- 
Melliar’s Bnnh of the Rose, is in great part a history of successful 
hybridization. Much special experimental work has been done 
by botanists, notably liy de Vries, to the results of whose experi¬ 
ments we shall recur. Experiments show clearly that the 
obtaining of hybrids is in many cases merely a matter of taking 
sufFident trouble, and the successful crossing of genera is not 
infrequent. 

Focke, for instance, cites cane* where hybrids were obtained 
between Brassica and Raphamts, Galium and Atperula, Campanuia 
and Phyteuma, Verbasoum ami Celsia. Among animals, new records 
and new experiments are almost equally numerous. Boveri has 
crossed Echinus microluberculatus with Sphaereehirms granutaris. 
Thomas Hunt Morgan even obtained hybrids between Asleriac, a 
starfish, and Arbaaa, a sea-nrebin, a cross as remote as would be 
that between a fish and a mammal. Veinon got many hybrids by 
fertilizmg the eggs of Strongyheentrotus lividus with the sperm of 
Sphaerechinus granularts. Standfnss has carried on an enormous 
series of experiments with Lepidopterous insects, and has obtained a 
very large scries of hybrids, of which he has kept careful record, 
l^idopferists generally begin to su^iect that many curious foims 
offmed by dealers as new species are products got by crossing known 
species. Apell6 has succeeded with Teleostean fish ; Gobhardt and 
others with Amphibis, Elliot and Suchetet have studied caxefolly 
the qnestian of hybridization occurring normally among birds, and 
have ^t together a very large body of evidence. Among the cases 
cited by Elliot the most striking are that of tiie hybna between 
Cotaptes cafey and C. auratus, which occurs over a very wide area ot 
North America and fer known as C. hybridist, and the hybrid between 
Eupiacomus Hutatut and £. honfieldt, winch appears to be common in 
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Aseani. St M. Pottemre has produoed successful crosses, b et w e n s tbs * 
wood-pigeon (Columia piJumbut) and a domesticateil variety of the 
rock pigeon (C. bula)., Among ntannnals noteworthy results have 
been obtamed by Frafessor Coesar Ewart, who has bred nine zafarn 
hybrids by crossing mares of various rises with a zebn stalkao, and 
who has studied in addition three bybtidB out of zebra mares, one 
shred by a donkey, tlic otliers by ponies. Crosses have been made 
between the common rabbit fLtput cimtcMfer) and the gmaea-pig 
(6'avia cobaya ), and exanqiies of the results have been exhibited in the 
iCoological Gardens of dydney, New South Wales. The Canu'was 
genei^y are very eaey to hybridize, and imtny «iccessf ul eapciimente 
haw been made wi'th animals in captivity. Karl Hagenlieck of 
Hamburg has produced crosses between tlis lion (Fritz tio) and the 
tiger (F. tign's). Whnt was probably a " tri-hyhrid " in which lion, 
leopard and jaguar were mingled was exhibited by a Londan show¬ 
man hi idobv Crosses between various ^xicies of the smaller eats 
have been fertile an many occasions. The bloch beaa (Ursus amtry- 
canus) and tlie European brown bear (U. anlos) beat in the Londbn 
Zoological Gardens in 1859, but the three cubs did notreach maturity. 
Hybrids between the brown hear and the grhndy-bear ( 17 . harribtia) 
have been produced in Cologne, whilst at Halle since 1874 a series of 
.successful inatiiig.s of polar {U. mayitimu^ and brown bears have 
been made. Ex^ples of these hybrid heart have been exhibited: 
by the Ininion Zoological Society. The London Zoological Sooelty 
has also successfully mated severm species oi antelojies, for instance, 
the water-bucks Kobus ellipsiprywmus and K. itucluosut, and Seloos'e 
antelope Umnotragus srioun with L, gratus. 

Tnc causes militating against the production of hybrids 
have also received considerable attention. Delage, discussing 
the question, states that there is a general propm-tion between 
sexo^ attraction and zoological affinity, and in many cases 
hybrids are not naturally produced simply from absence of the 
stimulus to sexual mating, or because of preferential mating 
within the species or variety. In addition to differences of 
habit, temperament, time of maturity, and so forth, gross 
structural differences may make mating impossible. Thus 
Escherick contends that among insects the peculiar structure 
of the genital appendages makes cross-impregnation impossible, 
and there is reason to believe that the specific peculiarities 
of tlie modified sexual palps in male spiders have a similar 
result. 

The difficulties, however, may not exist, or may be overcome by 
experiment, and frequently it is only careful management that is 
required to produce crossing. Thus it has been found that when 
the jioUen of one species does not succeed in fertilizmg the ovules 
of another species, yet the reciprocal cross may be successful; that 
is to say, the pollen of the second species may fertilize the ovules 
of the first. Hi M. Vernon, working witli sea-urcliins, found that tlic 
obtaining o£ hybrids depended on the relative maturity of the 
sexnal products. The difficulties in crossing apparently may ex¬ 
tend to tlie cliemkitaxic processes of the actual sexual cells. Thus 
when the spermatozoa 01 an urchin were placed in a drop of sea¬ 
water containing ripe eggs ot on urchin and o£ a starfish, the former 
eggs bec.ime surrounded by clusters of the male cells, while the latter 
appeared to exert little attraction for the alien germ-cells. Finally, 
when the actual impregnation ol the egg is possible naturally, or has 
been secured by artificial means, the development ot the hybrid may 
stop at an early sUgc. Thus hybrids between the urchin and the 
starfish, animals betonging to different classes, reached only the 
stage of the pluteus tarva. A. D. ApeUd, experimenting with 
Teleostean fisli, found tliat very often impregnation and segmenta¬ 
tion occurred, but tliat the development broke down immediately 
afterwards. W. Gobhardt, cro.ssing Rana esculenta with R. arvolis, 
found that the cleavage of the ovum was normal, but that ab¬ 
normality began wHh the gostrula, and that development soon 
stopped. In a very general fashion there api>oars to be a paraliei 
between tlie zoological alimity and the extent to which the incomplete 
development of the hybrid proceeds. 

As to the sterility of hybrids inter se, or with either of the 
parent forms, information is still wanted. Delage, summing up 
the evidence in a general way, states that mongrels are more 
fertile and stronger than their parents, while hybrids are at 
least equally hardy but less fertile. While many of the hybrid 
products of horticulturists are certainly infertile, others appear 
to be indefinitely fertile. 

Farke, it is true, states that the hybrids between Primula auricula 
and P. hirsuta are fertile for many generations, but not indefinitely 
BO; but, while this may bo true tor the partlcnlar rase, there seems 
no reason to doubt that many plant hybrids are quite fer^. In tte 
case of animabi tbe evidence » rather against fertility. Standfuss, 
who has made experiments lasting over many years, and who has 
dealt with many genera of Lepidoptera, obtained no fertile hybrid 
females, altliongh he found that hybrid males paired readily emd 
successfully with pure-bted females of the parent races. Elliot, 
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dealing with birds, concluded that no hybrids were fertile with one 
another beyond the second generation, but^thought that they were 
fertile with members of the parent races, jjt'aliace, on the other 
hand, cites from Quatrefages the case of hybrids between the motlia 
liomiryx cynthia and JS. arrindia, which were stated to be fertile 
inter se for eight generations. He also states that hybrids between 
the sheep and goat have a limited fertility inter se. Charles Darwin, 
however, had evidence that some hybrid pheasants were completely 
fertile, and he himself interbred the progeny of crosses between the 
common and Chinese geese, wliiKt there appears to be no doubt as to 
the complete fertility of the cro.sses between many species of ducks, 
J. L. Bonhote having imerbred in various crosses for several genera¬ 
tions the mallard {.dnas boschai), the Indian spot-bill duck {A, 
poecilorhyncba), the New Zealand grey duck (A. superciliostt) and the 
pin-tail {Dafila aiuta). Podmore's pigeon hybrids were fertile inter 
se, a specimen having been exhibited at the London Zoological 
Gardens. I'he hybrids between the brown and polar bears bred at 
Halle proved to be fertile, both with one of the parent species and 
with one another. 

Cornevin and Lesbre state that in 187-) an Arab mule was fertilized 
in Africa by a stallion, and gave birth to female olf.spring which slie 
suckled. All three were brought to the Jardin d'Acciimatation in 
Paris, and tliere the mule had a second female colt to the same 
father, and subsecpienlly two male colts in .succession to an ass and 
to a stallion. The female progeny were fertilized, but their odspring 
were feehle and died at birth. Cossar Ewart gives an account of a 
recent Indian case in which a leniale mule gave birth to a male colt. 
He points out, however, that many mistakes have been made about 
the breeding of hybrids, and is not altogether inclined to accept this 
supposed case. Very little has been ])ublished with reg,ard to the 
most imjiortant question, as to the actual condition of the sexual 
organs and cells in hybrids. There ilocs not appear to be gross 
anatomical defect to account for the infertility of hybrids, but 
microscopical examination in a large number of cases is wanted. 
Cossar Ewart, to whom indeed mucii of the most interesting recent 
work on hybriils is due, states that in male zebra-hybrids the sexual 
cells were immature, the tails of the spermatozoa being much shorter 
than those of the similar cells in stallions and zebras. He adds, 
however, that the male hybrids he examined were young, and might 
not have been sexually mature. He examined microscopically the 
ovary of a female zebra-hybrid and found one large and .several small 
Graafian follicles, m all respects similar to tho.se in a normal mare or 
female zebra. A careful study of the sexual organs in animal and 
plant hybrids is very nnicli lo be desired, but it may be said that so 
far as our pre,Hent knowledge goes there is not to be expected any 
obvious microscopical cause of the relative infertility of hybrids. 

The relative variability of hybrids has received considerable 
attention from many writers. Horticulturists, as Bateson has 
written, are “ aware of the great and striking variations which 
occur in so many orders of plants when hybridization is effected.” 
The phrase has been used “ breaking the constitution of a 
plant ” to indicate the effect produced in the offspring of a 
hybrid union, and the device is frequently used by those who are 
seeking for novelties to introduce on the market. It may be 
said generally that hybrids arc variable, and that the products 
of hybrids are still more variable. J. L. Bonhote found extreme 
variations amongst his hybrid ducks. Y. Delage states that 
in reciprocal crosses there is always a marked tendency for the 
offspring to reseralile the male parents; he quotes from Huxley 
that the mule, whose mule parent is an ass, is more like the ass, 
and that the hinny, whose male parent is a horse, is more like 
the horse. Standfuss found among Lepidoptera that males 
were produced much more often than females, and that these 
males paired readily. The freshly hatched larvae closely 
resembled the larvae of the female parent, but in the course of 
growth the resemblance to the male increased, the extent of the 
final approximation lo the male depending on the relative 
pliylogenetic age of the two parents, the parent of the older 
.species being prepotent. In reciprocal pairing, he found that the 
male was able to transmit the characters of the parents in a 
higher degree, (.'ossar Ewart, in relation to zebra hybrids, has 
di.scussed the matter of resemblance to parents in very great 
detail, and fuller information must be sought in his writings. 
He shows that the wild parent is not necessarily prepotfnt, 
although many writers have urged that view. He described 
three hybrids bred out of a zebra mare by different horses, and 
found in all cases that the resemblance to the male or horse 
jiarcnt was more profound. Similarly, zebra-donkey hybrids 
out of zebra mares bred in France and in Australia were in 
characters and disposition far more like the donkey parents. 
The results which he obtained in the hybrids which he bred 


from a zebra stallion and different mothers were more variable, 
but there was rather a balance in favour of zebra disposition 
and against zebra shape and marking. 

" Of the nine zebra-horse hybrid* I have bred," be says, " only two 
in their make and disposition take decidedly after the wild parent. 
As explained fully below, all the hybrids differ profoundly in the plan 
of their markings from the zebra, while in their ground colour they 
take after their respective dams or the ancestors of their dams far 
more than after*the zebra—the hybrid out of the yellow and white 
Iceland pony, e.g. instead of being light in colour, as I anticipated, 
is for the most part of a dark dun colour, with but indistinct stripes. 
The hooks, mane and tail of the hybrids are at the most intermediate, 
but this is perhaps partly ow ing to reversion towards the ancestors 
of these respective dams. In their disposition and habits they all 
undoubtedly agree more with the wild sire.” 

Ewart’s experiments and his discussion of them also throw 
important light on the general relation of hybrids to their 
parents. He found that the coloration and pattern of his 
zebra hybrids resembled far more those of the Somali or Grevy’s 
zebra tlian those of their sire—a Burchell’s zebra. In a general 
discussion of the stripings of horses, asses and zebras, he came 
to the conclusion that the Somali zebra represented the older 
type, and that therefore his zebra hybrids furnished important 
evidence of the effect of crossing in producing reversion to 
ancestral type. The same subject has of course been discussed 
at length by Darwin, in relation to the cross-breeding of 
varietie.s of pigeons ; but the modern experimentalists who 
are following the work of Mendel interpret reversion differently 
(see Mendelism). 

Grajt-Hybridism .—It is well known that, when two varieties or 
allied .species are grafted together, each retains its distinctive 
characters. But to this general, if not universal, rule there are on 
record several alleged exceptions, in which cither the scion is said 
to have partaken of the qualities of the stock, the stock of the 
scion, or each to have affected the other. Supposing any of these 
influences to have been exerted, the resulting product would 
deserve to be called a graft-hybrid. It is clearly a matter of 
great interest to ascertain whetJier such formation of hybrids by 
grafting is really possible; for, if even one instance of such 
formation could be unequivocally proved, it would show that 
sexual and asexual reproduction are essentially identical. 

The cases of alleged graft-hybridism are exceedingly few, con¬ 
sidering the enormous number of grafts that are made every year 
by horticulturists, and have been so made for centuries. Of these 
ca.ses the most celebrated are those of Adam’s laburnum {Cytisus 
Adami) and the bizzarria orange. Adam's laburnum is now 
flourishing in numerous places throughout Europe, all the trees 
having been raised as cuttings from the original graft, which was 
made by inserting a bud of the purple laburnum into a stork of 
the yellow. M. Adam, who made the graft, has left on record 
that from it there sprang the existing hybrid. There can be no 
question as to the truly hybrid character of the latter—all the 
peculiarities of both parent species being often blended in the 
same raceme, flower or even petal ; but until the experiment shall 
have been successfully repeated there must always remain a 
strong suspicion that, notwithstanding the assertion and doubt¬ 
less the belief of M, Adam, the hybrid aro.se as a cro.ss in the 
ordinary way of seminal reproduction. Similarly, the bizzarria 
orange, which is unquestionably a hybrid between the bitter 
orange and the citron—since it presents the remarkable spectacle 
of these two different fruits blended into one—is stated by the 
gardener who first succeeded in producing it to have arisen as a 
graft-hybrid ; but here again a similar doubt, similarly due to the 
need of corroboration, attaches to the statement. And the same 
remark applies to the still more wonderful case of the so-called 
trifacial orange, which blends three distinct kinds of fruit in one, 
and which is said to have been produced by artificially splitting 
and uniting the seeds taken from the three distinct species, the 
fruits of which now occur blended in the triple hybrid. 

The other instances of alleged graft-hybridism are too numer¬ 
ous to be here noticed in detail; they refer to jessamine, ash, 
hazel, vine, hyacinth, potato, beet and rose. Of these the cases 
of the vine, beet and rose are the strongest as evidence of graft- 
hybridization, from the fact that some of them were produced 
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as the result of careful experiments made by very competent 
experimentalists. On the whole, the results of some of these 
exj^riments, although so few in number, must be regarded as 
m^ng out a strong case in favour of the possibility of graft- 
hybridism, For it must always be remembered that, in experi¬ 
ments of this kind, negative evidence, however great in amount, 
may be logically dissipated by a single positive result. 

Theory of Hybridism.—Oxax\^ Darwin was interested in 
hybridism as p experimental side of biolog)-, but still more 
from the bearing of the facts on the theory of the origin of 
species. It is obvious that although hybridism is occasionally 
possible as an exception to the general infertility of species 
mter sr, the exception is still more minimized when it is re¬ 
membered that the hybrid progeny usually display some degree 
of sterility. The main facts of hybridism appear to lend support 
to the old doctrine that there are placed between all species 
the barriers of mutual .sterility. The argument for the fixity 
of species appears still stronger when the general infertility of 
species crossing is contrasted with the general fertility of the 
crossing of natural and artificial varieties. Darwin himself, 
and afterwards G. J. Romanes, showed, however, that the 
theory of natural selection did not require the possibility of the 
commingling of specific types, and that there was no reason to 
suppose tliat the mutation of species should depend upon their 
mutual crossing. There existed more than enough evidence, 
and this has been added to since, to show that infertility with 
other species is no criterion of a species, and that there is no 
exact parallel between the degree of affinity between forms and 
their readiness to cross. The problem of hybridism is no more 
than the explanation of the generally reduced fertility of remoter 
crosses as compared with the generally increased fertility of 
crosses between organisms slightly different. Darwin considered 
and rejected the view that the inter-sterility of species could 
have been the result of natural selection. 

" At one time it appeared to me probable," he wrote [Origin of 
Species, 6th Cfl. p. 247), “ as it has to others, that the sterility of 
first crosses and of hybrids might have been slowly acquired throu*'h 
the natural selection of slightly lessened degrees of ferldity, which, 
like any other variation, spontaneously appeared in certain indi¬ 
viduals of one variety when crossed with those of another variety. 
For It would clearly be advantageous to two varieties or incipient 
species if they could be kept from blending, on the same principle 
that, when man is selecting at the same time two varieties, it is 
necessary that he should keep them separate. In the first place, it 
may be remarked that species inhabiting distinct regions are often 
sterile when crossed ; now it could clearly have been of no advantage 
to such separated species to have been rendered mutually sterile and 
consequently, this could not have been effected through natural 
selection ; but it may perhaps be argued that, if a species were 
rendered sterile with some one compatriot, sterility with other 
species would follow as a necessary contingency. In the second 
place. It is almost as much opposed to the theory of natural selection 
as to that of special creation, that in reciprocal crosses the male 
element of one form should have been rendered utterly impotent on a 
second form, whibt at the same time the male element of this second 
form IS enabled freely to fertilize the first form ; for this peculiar 
state of the reproductive system could hardly have been advantage¬ 
ous to either species." 

Dwwin came to the conclusion that the sterility of crossed 
species must be due to some principle quite independent of 
natural selection. In his search for such a principle he brought 
together much evidence as to the instability of the reproductive 
system, pointing out in particular how frequently wild animals 
in captivity fail to breed, whereas some domesticated races have 
been so modified by confinement as to be fertile together although 
they are descended from species probably mutually infertile. 
He was disposed to regard the phenomena of differential sterility 
as, so to speak, by-products of the process of evolution. G. J. 
Romanes afterwards developed his theory of physiological 
selection, in which he supposed that the appearance of differential 
fertility within a species was the starting-point of new species ; 
certain individuals by becoming fertile only inter se proceeded 
along lines of modification diverging from the lines followed by 
other members of the species. Physiological selection in fact 
would operate in the same fashion as geographical isolation; 
if a portion of a species separated on an island tends to become 


a new species, so also a portion separated by infertility with the' 
others would tendsto fOMU a new species. According to Romanes, 
therefore, mutual irtfertility was the starting-point, not the 
result, of specific modification. Romanes, however, did not 
associate his interesting theory with a sufficient number of facts, 
and it has left little mark on the history of the subject. A. R. 
Wallace, on the other hand, has argued that sterility between 
incipient species may have been increased by natural selection in 
the same fashion as other favourable variations are supposed to 
have been accumulated. He thought that “ some slight degree 
of infertility wm a not infrequent accompaniment of the external 
differences which always arise in a state of nature between 
varieties and incipient species.” 

Weismann concluded, from an examination of a series of plant 
hybrids, that from the same cross hybrids of different character 
may be obtained, but that the characters are determined at 
the moment of fertilization; for he found that all the flowers 
on the same hybrid plant resembled one another in the minutest 
details of colour and pattern. Darwin already had pointed to the 
act of fertilization as the determining point, and it is in this 
direction that the theory of hybridism has made the greatest 
advance. 

The starting-point of the modern views comes from the 
experiments and conclusions on plant hybrids made by Gregor 
Mendel and published in 1865. It is uncertain if Darwin had 
paid attention to this work ; Romanes, writing in the qth edition 
of this Encyclopaedia, cited it without comment. First H. de 
Vries, then W. Bateson and a series of observers returned to the 
work of Mendel (see Mendelism), and made it the foundation 
of much experimental work and still more theory. It is still too 
soon to decide if the confident predictions of the Mendelians 
are justified, but it seems clear that a combination of Mendel’s 
numerical results with Weismann s (see Heredity) conception 
of the particulate character of the germ - plasm, or hereditary 
material, is at the root of the phenomena of hybridism, and 
that Darwin was justified in supposing it to lie outside the 
sphere of natural selection and to be a fundamental fact of 
living matter. 
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HVDANTOIN (glycolyl urea), C3H.N,Pj or 

the ureide of glycollic acid, may be obtained by heating allantoin 
or alloxan with hydriodic acid, or by heating bromacetyl urea 
with alcoholic ammonia. It crystallizes in needles, meltinc 
at 216“ C. ^ 

When hydrolysed with baryta water yields hydantoic 
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’ (glyookiricJftddjHjN-lCO'NHCHj'COjil, wlikh is readily soluble 
in hot water, and on heating with hydriothc acid decomposes 
into ammonia, carbon dioxide and glycBcoll, CHj-NHsCOj-H. 
Many isubstituted hydantoins arc known ; the o-alkjd hydamtoins 
are farmed on iusion of aldehyde- or ketone-cyanhydrins 
with urea, the /i-aikyl hydantoins from the fusion of tnono-alkyl 
glycocolls with urea, and the y-alkyi hydantoins from the action 
of alkalis and alkyl iodides on Ilie o-coiapounds. y-Methyl 
hydantoin has been obtained as a splitting product of caffeine 
{E. Fischer, Amt., 1882, 215, p. 253). 

HYDE, the name of an English family .distinguished in the 
17th century. Roliert IJyde of Norbury, Cheshire, had several 
sons, of whom the third was Lawrence' Hyde lOt Cussage St 
Michael, Dorsetshire. Lawrence’s son Henry was lather of 
Edward Hyde, eari of Clarendon fy.v.), whose secoind son by his 
second wife was Lawrence, earl of Rochester {q.v.); another son 
was .Sir lawrence Hyde, .attorney-general to Anne of Denmark, 
James l.’s consort; and a third son was Sir Nicholas Hyde 
(d. 1631), chief-justice of England. Sir Nicholas eotered parlia¬ 
ment in 160: and soon became prominent as an opponent of the 
court, though he itoes not appear to have distinguished himself 
in the law. Before long, however, he deserted the popular 
party, and in 1626 he was employed by the duke of Buckingham 
m lus defence to impeachment by the Coinraons; and in the 
following year he was appointed chief-justice of the ising’s 'bench, 
in which office it fell to lum to give judgnaent in the celebrated 
case of Sir Thomas Darnell and others who had been committed 
to prison on warrants signed by members of the privy covmcd, 
which contained no statement of the nature of the charge against 
the prisoners. In answer to the writ oiJtabeas corpus the atlomey- 
geaierul relied on the prerogative of the crown, supported by 
a (precedent of Quced EhstabctlTs reign. Hyde, three other 
ju^es concurring, decided in favour of the ceown, but vrithout 
going so faff as to declare the right of the crown In .refuse in¬ 
definitely to show cause 'against the discharge of the prisoners. 
In i6*p Hyde was one trf the judges who condemned Eliot, 
Holies atid Valentine lor ronspirany in parliament to resist tlie 
king's orders ; refusing to admit their plea that they covsld not 
be called upon to answer out of parliament for acts done in 
parliament. Sir Nicholas Hyde died in August 1631. 

.Sir Lawrence Hyde, attorney-general to Anne of Denmark, 
had eleven sons, four of whom were men of some mafk. Flcniy 
was an ardent royalist who accompanied Cliorles 11. to the 
continent, and returning to England was beheaded in *650; 
Alexander 1(1598-1667) became bishop of ‘Salisbury in 1665; 
Edward (1607-r659) was a royalist divine who was nominated 
dean of Wind.sor in 1658, but .died before taking up the appoint¬ 
ment, and who was the author lof many controversial works in 
Angli'can 'theology ; and Robert (i595-'i665) became recorder of 
Salisbury and rciiresented that borough in the Long PuriiamcDt, 
in wliich he professed royalist principles, voting against the 
attainder of Strafford. Having been imprisoned and deprived 
of his recordership 'by the parliament in 1645/6, Robert Hyde 
gave rcf’oge to Charles 11 . on bis flight from Worcester in 1651, 
and on the Restoration he was knighted and made a judge of 
the common pleas. He died in 1665. Henry Hyde (i67,2-r753), 
only son of Lawrence, earl of Rochester, became 4th carl of 
Clarendon and 2nd earl of Rochester, both of which titles beciune 
extinct at his death. He was in no way distinguished, but his 
wife Jane Hyde, countess of Clarendon and Rochester (d- 1725), 
was a famous beauty colebratod by the homage of Swift,'Prior and 
I’ope, and by the groundless scandal of Lady Mary Worthy! 
Montagu. Two of her daughters, Jane, countess of Essex, and' 
Catherine, duchess of Queensberry, were also famous beauties j 
of the reign of Queen Anne. Her son, Henry Hyde (1710-1753), | 
•known os Viscount Cornbury, was a Tory-and Jacobite menAicr 
of parliament, and an intimate friend of Bolinghroke, who 
addressed to turn his Letters on the Study and Vst of‘History, and 
On the Spirit ej \Painotism. In 1750 Lord Cornbury was eneated 
Boron Hyde of Jlindon, but, as he predeceased his lather, this 
title reverted to the latter and became extinct at his death, 
lord Cornbury was celebrated'as a wit . and a conversationalist. 


By his will he bequeathed the papers of his great-grandfather. 
Lord Oaiendon, thetetorian, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

See Lord aarendon, The Life of Edward, E^l of Clarendon (3 wols., 
Oxford, 1827); Edward Foss, ,The Judges of Ettglattd (Landon, 
1848-18.64); Authoaiy k Wood, Atkenae oxonnensee (Loadoa, 1813- 
1820); Samuel Pepys, Lhary and Correspondence, edited .by lawd 
Braybrooke (4 vols., London, 1854). 

HYDE, THOMAS (1636-1703), English Orientalist, was born 
at BUlingsley, near Btidgnoi^, in ^ropsbire, on the 2pth «f 
June J636. He inherited his taste for linguistic studies, and 
received his first Jes-sons in some of the Eastern tongues, from 
his father, who was rector of tlie parish. In his sixteenth y«ar 
Hyde entered Kiiig’s College, Cambridge, where, under Wheelock, 
professor of Arabic, he made rapid progress in Ctiental languages, 
so that, lOfter only one year .of readeneq, he was invited to Londim 
to assist Brian Walton in his edition of the PolynJott BiUe. 
Besides correcting the Arabic, Persic and Syriac texts for that 
work, Hyde transcribed into Persic characters the Persian 
translatiwi of the Pentateuch, whkh had lieen printed in Helaew 
letters at Constantinople in 1546. To this work, which Arqh- 
bishop Usslier had thought well-nigh impossible even for a 
nati ve of Persia, Hyde appended ■the Latin version which accom¬ 
panies it in the PolyghU. In 1658 he was chosen Hebrew reader 
at Queen’s College, lOxfurd, and in 1659, in consideration nf his 
erudition in Oriental tongues, he was admitted to the degree of 
M.A. in the same year he was appointed under-keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, and in 1665 librarian-in-chicf. Next yew he 
wa.s collated to a prebend at Salisbury, and in 1673 to the arch¬ 
deaconry of Gloucester, receiving the degree of D.D. shortly 
afterwards. In i6pi the death of Edward Piocockccpenod up to 
Hyde tlie Laudian professorship of Arabic^ and in 4697, c« the 
deprivation of Roger Altbam, he succeeded to the negius =ehair 
of Hebrew and a cimoBiy of 'Christ Qiurch. Under Charles II., 
James H. and William III. Hyde discharged the duties cif 
Eastern interpreter to the court. Worn out by his unicmitting 
labours, he resigned his librarianship in 1701, and died at Oxford 
on the i8th ;of .February 1703. Hyde, who was one of the first 
to direct attention to the vast treasures of Oriental antiquity, 
was an excellent classical scholar, and tliere was hardly,an Eastern 
tongue accessible to foreig^rs with wliich he was not familiar. 
He had evsen a^viired Chineee, 'Wliile his (writings are the best 
testimony to 'bis mastery of Turfci.'ih, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
Hebrew and Malay. 

In his chief work, Mistoria religionis veierum Persarum (1700), 
he made the first attempt to correct from Oriental .sources the 
errors of the Greek and Roman'historians who'had described the 
religion of the ancient Persians. His other writings and transla¬ 
tions comprise Tahtdae longttudirutm el IcHdwltmtm steUtorum 
Jixttrum ,ex .obstmiaitane praxipis Ulugh Beigja (1665), ito which 
his 'notes have given additional value; Quafunr evangelia et acta 
apostolorum lingua Malaica, coracteribus Europaeis (1677); 
Epistola 4 e meusuris et ponder,ibus scrum sive sinemium (16^), 
appended ito Iksnacd's De mmsuris et panderibus antiquis; 
Abraham Peritsol itinera mwndz (1691); and De ludis orientdibus 
.Itbri 

With tlie exception of tlie Jiistoria .reHgionis, which 'was .repub¬ 
lished by Hunt and Costard .in 1760, .tlie wrilings of Hyde, includine 
some ui^jubUshed MSS., were .cgllepted .and .printed by Dr Gregory 
Sharpe ip 17O7 under the title, Syniagma disserlaliotium qu,as olim . . . 
Thomas flvde •aeparalirn edidit. There is a life of the author pre- 
rixed. Hyde .also published .a catalogue of 'the'Bodleian Library 
in 1674 

.HKDE, a mahket town and municiprf borough in the Hyde 
parlioraentaiy division of Cheshire, England, 7j m. E. of Man- 
•dhester, 'by the Great 'Ceiitral railway. Pop. (1901) 32,766. 
it lies in the densely populated district in the north-east of the 
county, on the river Tame, which here forms the boundary of 
Cheshire with Lancathire. To the east the outlying hills of the 
Peak district of Derbyshire rise abruptly. TheLown has cotton 
weaving factories, spinning mills, print-works, iron foundries 
and machine works ; also manufactures of hats and margarine. 
Ibeteare extensive coal mines in the vicinity. Hyde is wholly 
of modern growth, though it-contains a few ancient houses, such 
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as Newton fikll, in the part of the town ao called. The^ld hundy 
of Hyde heid possession of the manor «s earty ae the reign of 
Jolm. llie borough, moarpxxatad in j68i, .is under a inayor, 
6 aldemten and id oounciilort. .Area, 3061 acres. 

HYDS SE NEUVILLS, jSAM «EIi.iAD]llE, Bakon (177&- 
1857), French politician, sans bora at La Charit^suf-L^ 
(Ni^e) oa the S4th of January 1776, the son of GuiUaume 
Hyde, who belonged to an EngliA family whidi, had emigntted 
with the Stuarts after the rebellion of 1745. He wasnnfy acKen- 
teen when he .sueoessfolly defended a man denounced by FouchJ ; 
before the revolutsooary tribunal of Nevers. From 179J onwards ; 
he was an active agent of the exded princes; he took part in the 
Royalist rising in Berry in 1796, and after the eou^ d’iUit of the 
iStJj Brumaire (November 9, 1799) tried to persu^ Bonaparte 
to recall the Bourbons. An aocusation of compKoity in the 
infernal machine conspiracy of 1800-1801 was speedily retracted, 
but Hyde de Neuvitle retired to the United States, only to return 
after rt»e Restoration. He was sent by Louis XVIIL to London 
to endeavour to persuade the British government to transfer 
Napoleon to a remoter and safer place ^ exik than the isle of 
Elba, hut the negotiations were cut ^ort by the emperor's 
return to France in March 181,1;. In January 1816 de Neuvillc 
became French ambassador at Washington, where toe negotiated 
a commercial treaty. Ctoi his return in iSii he decliwil the 
Constantinople erribassy, and in November iSae was efcoted 
deputy for Cosne. .Shortly afterwards he was appointed French 
ambaasador at Lisbon, where his efforts to oust British influence 
culminated, in connexion with the coup d’ital of Dom M^el 
(April 30, 1824), in his suggestion to the Portuguese minister 
to invite the armed intervention of Great Britain. It was assomed 
that this would be refused, in view of the loudly proclaimed 
British principle of non-intervention, lutd that France would then 
be in a position to undertake a duty that Great Britain had 
declined. The scheme broke down, however, owing to the atti¬ 
tude of the reactionary party in the government of Paris, which 
disapproved of the Portuguese constitution. This destroyed 
his influence at Lisbon, and he returned to Paris to take his 
seat in the -Chamber of Deputies. In spite of his pronounced 
Royalism, he now .showed Liberal tendencies, opposed the 
|X)licy of Wlkle’s cabmrt, and in 1828 became a member of the 
moderate administration of Martignac as minkster of marine. 
In this capacity he showed active sympathy with the cause of 
Greek independence. During the Polignac ministry (1829- 
1830) he was again in opposition, being a firm upholder of the 
charter; but after the revolution of July 1830 he entered an 
all but .solitary protest against the exclusion of the legitimate 
line of the Bourbons from the throne, and resigned his seat. 
He died in Paris on the 28th of May i8.';7. 

His M&mmrts et souvenirs (3 vols., 1888), compiled from his notes 
by bis nieces, the vicoratesse de Bardonnet and the baconne Laureo- 
oeau, are of great mterest for the Kevulution and the Restoration. 

Hn)E PARK, a small township of Norfolk county, Massa¬ 
chusetts, U 5 .A., about 8 m. S.W. of the business centre of 
Boston. Pop. (1890) 10,193; (19°°) 13)S44 t of whom 3805 
were foreign-born; (census, 1910) 15,507. Its area is about 
4 i sq. ax. It is traversed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, which has large repair shops here, and by 
the Neponset river and smaller streams. The township contains 
the v^ges of Hyde Park, Readville (in which there is the famous 
“ Weil ” trotting-track), Foirmount, Haeelwood and Clarendon 
HiJb. Until about 1856 Hyde Park was a farmstead. The value 
of the total factory product increased from 14,383,959 in 1900 
Jo S<>,739iS®7 » *905. or 53-7 %. In 1866 Hyde Park was 
incorporated as a township, being formed of territory taken 
from Dorchester, Dedham and Milton. 

HYDERABAD, or Haidarabao, a city and district of British 
India, in the Bind province of Bombay. The city stands on a 
hill about 3 m. from the left bank of the Indus, and had a popnla- 
tion in 1901 of 69,378. Upon the site of the present fort is 
supposed to have stood the andent town of Nerankot, which 
in the 8th century submitted to Mahommed bin Kasim. In 
1768 the present dty was founded by Ghulam Shah Kalhora; 
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and it remained the .esjutsd of Sind until 1843, after the 
battle of Meeane^, .it #we «iirrandetcd to the BrUiidi, and the 
cf^tal tranafegred ta Karachi. The dty is buiit on the most 
Aoctherly hi^of tUedanga rangq, a.site of igre^natuiAl strength. 
Lb the fort, which covere *n area of 36 acres, is the arsenal of 
4 ^ province, tranafeEcsd thither from Karachi in 1864, and (Ik 
palaces of tlie ex-mics of Sind. An excellent water sufmly is 
derived from the Indus. In addition to manufactures of silk, 
gold and sAver embroidww, laeqaered aiarc and pottery, there 
are three factories for ginning cotton. There are three high 
schools, training colleges lor masters and mistresses, a mediw 
scho^ an ggricultunal achoal for village officials, and a technical 
school. The city suffered from plague in 1896-1897,. 

The DisiRiar of Hvr«BA»Ai> has an area of 8291 sq- nu, 
with a populatiron in apoi of 989,030, showing an increase of 
15 % in the decade. It consists of a vast alluvial on the 
left bank of She Indus, gi6.ni. long and 48 broad. Fertile along 
the course of the river, it degenerates towards the into 
sandy wastes, sparsely piqpulated, and defying cultivation. The 
monotony is relieved by tlie fringe of forest which marks the 
course of -the river, and by the avenues of trees that line the 
irrigatiMi channels branching eastward from this stream. The 
south of itlie distriot has a special feature in its large natural 
water-couBies (called dhoras) and bashv-like shallows {cbkaus), 
which retain the rains for a long time. A limestone range 
called the Ganga and the pleasant frequency of garden lands 
break the monotonous landscape. The priacipial ert^ps are 
millets, rice, oil-seeds, cotton and wheat, which are .dependent 
on trrigation, mostly from govemmcMt canals. There is a.special 
laanulactuJie at Hala of glased pottery and striped cotton cloth. 
Three railways traverse the district; (1) one of the main lines 
of the North-Western system, iollowiing the Indus valley and 
crossing the river near Hyderabad; (2) a broad-gauge branch 
running south to Badin, which will ultimately be extent^ 
to Bombay ; and (3) a metue-gange line from Hyderabad city 
into Rajpu-tana. 

HYDERABAD, Haidarabad, also known as the Nizam’s 
Dominions, the principal native state of India in-extent, pqpula- 
tkin iond political importance; area, 82,698 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901) 11441,142, showing a decrease of 3-4 % in IhE deo^e; 
estimated cevenue 4i crones of Hyderabad rupees (£2,500,000). 
The state occupieB a large portion of the eastern pkteau of the 
Deccan. It is bounded on rise north and north-east .by Berar, 
on the south and south-east by Madras, and on the west by 
Bombay. The country presents much variety of surface and 
feature; bat it may be broadly divided into two tracts, dis- 
tinguisW from one another geologkoUy and ethnically, which 
are looully known from the laugu^es spoken as Telingana and 
Marathwara. In some parts it is mountainous, wo^ed and 
picturesque, in others flat and iindukting. The epea county 
includes lands of all descriptions, including many rich and fertile 
ydains, much good land not yet brought under cultivation, and 
numerous tracts too sterile ever to be cultivaited. In the ncrtlt- 
west the geological formations are volcanic, conaisting principalty 
of trap, but in some parts of basalt; in the middle, southern 
and Bouth-westecn parts the country is overlaid with gneissic 
formations. The territory is well watered, rivers being numerous, 
and tanks or -artificial pieces of water abuadaint, especially in 
Telingana. The principid rivers are the Godavari, with its 
tributaries the Dndna, Maajira and Branhita; the Wardtm, 
with its tributary the Penganga; and the Kistna, with its 
tributary the Tungabhadra. The climate may be considered 
in general good; and as there sure no arid bare deserts, hot 
winds are little Mt. 

More than half the revenue of the state is derived from the 
land, and the developnient of the oountry by .irrigation and 
railways has caused considerable expansion m this revenue, 
though the rate of increase in the decade 1891-1901 was retarded 
by a succession of uoiavourable seasons. The soil is generally 
fertile, though in some parts -it consists of chUka, axed and gritty 
mould little fitted for purposes of agriculture. The principal 
I crops are milbts of various kinds, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, cotton. 
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tobacco, sugar-cane, and fruits and garden produce in great 
variety. Silk, known as tussur, the pr«duce.of a wild species 
of worm, is utilized on a large scale. Latf, suitable for use as a 
resin or dye, gums and oils are found in great quantities. Hides, 
raw and tanned, are articles of some importance in commerce. 
The principal exports are cotton, oil-seeds, country-clothes 
and hides ; the imports are salt, grain, timber, European piece- 
goods and hardware. The mineral wealth of the state consists 
of coal, copper, iron, diamonds and gold ; but the development 
of these resources has not hitherto been very successful. The 
only coal mine now worked is the large one at Singareni, with an 
annual out-turn of nearly half a million tons. This coal has 
enabled the nizam’s guaranteed state railway to be worked so 
cheaply that it now returns a handsome profit to the state. It 
also gives encouragement to much-needed schemes of railway 
extension, and to the erection of cotton presses and of spinning 
and weaving mills. The Hyderabad-Godavari railway (opened 
in 1901) traverses a rich cotton country, and cotton presses 
have been erected along the line. The currency of the state 
is leased on the halt sihka, which contains approximately the 
same weight of silver as the British rupee, but its exchange 
value fell heavily after 1893, when free coinage ceased in the 
mint. In 1904, however, a new coin (the Mahbubia rupee) 
was minted ; the supply was regulated, and the rate of exchange 
became about iiS“ 100 British rupee.s. The state suffered from 
famine during 1900, the total number of persons in receipt of 
relief rising to nearly 500,000 in June of that year. The nizam 
met the demands for relief with great liberality. 

The nizam of Hyderabad is the principal Mahommedan ruler 
in India. The family was founded by Asaf Jah, a distinguished 
Turkoman soldier of the emperor Aurangzcb, who in 1713 was 
appointed suhahdar of the Deccan, with the title of nizam- 
ui-mulk (regulator of the state), but eventually threw off the 
control of the Delhi courl. Azaf Jah's death in 1748 was followed 
by an internecine struggle for the throne among his descendants, 
in which the British and the French took part. At one time 
the French nominee, Salahat Jang, established him.self with 
the help of Bussy. But finally, in 1761, when the British had 
secured their predominance throughout southern India, Nizam 
Ali took his place and ruled till 1803. It was he who confirmed 
the grant of the Northern Circars in 1766, and joined in the two 
wars against Tippoo .Sultan in 1792 and 1799. The additions 
of territory which he acquired by these wars was afterwards 
(1800) ceded to the British, as payment for the subsidiary force 
which he had undertaken to maintain. By a later treaty in 
1853, the districts known as Berar were “ assigned ” to defray 
the cost of the Hyderabad contingent. In 1857 when the 
Mutiny broke out, the attitude of Hyderabad as the premier 
nati\’e state and the cynosure of the Mahommedans in India 
became a matter of extreme importance ; but Afzul-ud-DowIa, 
the father of the present ruler, and his famous minister. Sir 
Salar Jang, remained loyal to the British. An attack on the 
residency was repulsed, and the Hyderabad contingent displayed 
their loyalty in the field against the rebels. In 1902 by a treaty 
made by Lord Curzon, Berar was leased in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the Hyderabad contingent was merged 
in the Indian army. The nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Araf Jah, a direct descendant of the famous nizam-ul-mulk, 
was born on the i8th of August 1866. On the death of his 
father in 1869 he succeeded to the throne as a minor, and was 
invested with full powers in 1884. He is notable as the originator 
of the Imperial Service Troops, which now form the contribution 
of the native chiefs to the defence of India. On the occasion 
of the Panjdeh incident in 1885 he made an offer of money and 
men, and subsequently on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887 he offered 20 lakhs (£130,000) annually for three 
years for the purpose of frontier defence. It was finally decided 
that the native chiefs should maintain small but well-equipped 
bodies of infantry and cavalry for imperial defence. For many 
years past the Hyderabad finances were in a very unhealthy 
condition; the expenditure consistently outran the revenue, 
and the nobles, who held their tenure under an obsolete feudal 


system, vied with each other in ostentatious extravagance. 
But in 1902, on the revision of the Berar agreement, the nizam 
received 25 lakhs (£167,000) a year for the rent of Berar, thus 
substituting a fixed for a fluctuating source of income, and 
a British financial adviser was appointed for the purpose of 
reorganizing the resources of the state. 

See S. H. BUgrami and C. Willmott, Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Nijsam's Dominions (Bombay, 1883-1884). 

HYDERABAD or Haidahabad, capital of the above state, 
is situated on the right bank of the river Musi, a tributary of 
the Kistna, with Golconda to the west, and the residency and 
its bazaars and the British cantonment of Secunderabad to the 
north-east. It is the fourth largest city in India; pop. (1901) 
448466, including suburbs and cantonment. The city itself is 
in shape a parallelogram, with an area of more than 2 sq. m. 
It was founded in 1589 by Mahommed Kuli, fifth of the Kutb 
Shahi kings, of whose period several important buildings remain 
as monuments. The principal of these is the Char Minar or 
F’our Minarets (1591). The minarets rise from arches facing the 
cardinal points, and stand in the centre of the city, with four 
roads radiating from their base. The Ashur Khana (1594), a 
ceremonial building, the hospital, the Gosha Mahal palace and 
the Mecca mosque, a sombre building designed after a mosque 
at Mecca, surrounding a paved quadrangle 360 ft. square, were 
the other principal buildings of the Kutb Shahi period, though 
the mosque was only completed in the time of Aurangzeb. The 
city proper is surrounded by a stone wall with thirteen gates, 
completed in the time of the first nizam, who made Hyderabad 
his capital. The suburbs, of which the most important is 
Chadarghat, extend over an additional area of 9 sq. m. There 
are several fine palaces built by various nizams, and the British 
residency is an imposing building in a large park on the left 
bank of the Musi, N.E. of the city. The bazaars surrounding it, 
and under its jurisdiction, are extremely picturesque and are 
thronged with natives from all parts of India. Four bridges 
cro.ssed the Musi, the most notable of which was the Burana 
Pul, of 23 arches, built in 1593. On the 27th and 28th of 
September 1908, however, the Musi, swollen by torrential rainfall 
(during which 15 in. fell in 36 hours), rose in flood to a height of 
12 ft. above the bridges and swept them away. The damage 
done was widespread ; .several important buildings were involved, 
including the palace of Salar Jang and the Victoria zenana 
hospital, while the beautiful grounds of the residency were 
destroyed. A large and densely populated part of the city was 
wrecked, and thousands of lives were lost. The principal 
educational establishments are the Nizam college (first grade), 
engineering, law, medical, normal, industrial and Sanskrit 
schools, and a number of schools for Europeans and Flurasians. 
Hyderabad is an important centre of general trade, and there is a 
cotton mill in its vicinity. The city is supplied with water from 
two notable works, the Husain .Sagar and the Mir Alam, Ixith 
large lakes retained by great dams. Secunderabad, the British 
military cantonment, is situated 5i m. N. of the residency ; 
it includes Bolaram, the former headquarters of the Hyderabad 
contingent. 

HYDER ali, or Haidar ’Ali (c. 1722-1782), Indian ruler 
and commander. This Mahommedan soldier-adventurer, who. 
followed by his son Tippoo, became the most formidable Asiatic 
rival the British ever encountered in India, was the great-grandson 
of a fakir or wandering ascetic of Islam, who had found his way 
from the Punjab to Gulburga in the Deccan, and the second son 
of a naik or chief constable at Budikota, near Kolar in Mysore. 
He was bom in 1722, or according to other authorities 1717. 
An elder brother, who like himself was early turned out into 
the world to seek his own fortune, rose to command a brigade 
in the Mysore army, while Hyder, who never learned to read or 
write, passed the first years of his life aimlessly in sport and 
sensuality, sometimes, however, acting as the agent of his brother, 
and meanwhile acquiring a useful familiarity with the tactics 
of the French when at the height of their reputation under 
Dupleix. He is said to have induced his brother to employ a 
Parsee to purchase artillery and small arms from the Bombay 
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government, and to enrol some thirty sailors of different European 
nations as gunners, and is thus orbited with having been “ the 
first Indian who formed a corps of sepoys armed with fire¬ 
locks and bayonets, and who had a train of artillery served by 
Europeans.” At the siege of Devanhalli (1749) Hyder’s services 
attracted the attention of Nanjiraj, the minister of the raja of 
Mysore, and he at once received an independent command; 
within the next twelve years his energy and ability had made 
him completely master of minister and raja alike, and in every¬ 
thing but in name he was ruler of the kingdom. In 1763 the 
conquest of Kanara gave him possession of the treasures of 
Bednor, which he resolved to make the most splendid capital 
in India, under his own name, thenceforth changed from Hyder 
Naik into Hyder Ali Khan Bahadur; and in 1765 he retrieved 
previous defeat at the hands of the Mahrattas by the destruction 
of the Nairs or military caste of the Malabar coast, and the 
conquest of Calicut. Hyder Ali now began to occupy the 
serious attention of the Madras government, which in 1766 
entered into an agreement with the nizam to furnish him with 
troops to be used against the common foe. But hardly had this 
alliance been formed when a secret arrangement was come to 
between the two Indian powers, the result of which was that 
Colonel Smith’s small force was met with a united army of 
80,000 men and too guns. British dash and sepoy fidelity, 
however, prevailed, first in the battle of Chengam geptember 3rd, 
1767), and again still more remarkably in that of Tiruvannamolai 
(Trinomalai). On the loss of his recently made fleet and forts 
on the western coast, Hyder Ali now offered overtures for peace ; 
on the rejection of these, bringing all his resources and strategy 
into play, he forced Colonel Smith to raise the siege of Bangalore, 
and brought his army within 5 m. of Madras. The result was 
the treaty of April 1769, providing for the mutual restitution 
of all conquests, and for mutual aid and alliance in defensive 
war; it was followed by a commercial treaty in 1770 with the 
authorities of Bombay. Under these arrangements Hyder Ali, 
when defeated by the Mahrattas in 1772, claimed British assist¬ 
ance, but in vain; this breach of faith stung him to fury, and 
thenceforward he and his son did not cease to thirst for vengeance. 
His time came when in 1778 the British, on the declaration of 
war with France, resolved to drive the French out of India. 
The capture of Mahd on the coast of Malabar in 1779, followed 
by the annexation of lands belonging to a dependent of his own, 
gave him the needed pretext. Again master of all that the 
Mahrattas had taken from him, and with empire extended to the 
Kistna, he descended through the passes of the Ghats amid 
burning villages, reaching Conjeeveram, only 45 rn. from Madras, 
unopposed. Not till the smoke was seen from St Thomas’s 
Mount, where Sir Hector Munro commanded some 5200 troops, 
was any movement made ; then, however, the British general 
sought to effect a junction with a smaller body under Colonel 
Baillie recalled from Guntur. Tlie incapacity of these officers, 
notwithstanding the splendid courage of their men, resulted 
in the total destruction of Baillie’s force of 2800 (September 
the loth, 1780). Warren Hastings sent from Bengal Sir Eyre 
Coote, who, though repulsed at Chidambaram, defeated Hyder 
thrice successively in the battles of Porto Novo, Pollilur and 
Sholingarh, while Tippoo was forced to raise the siege of Wandi- 
wash, and Vellore was provisioned. On the arrival of Lord 
Macartney as governor of Madras, the British fleet captured 
Negapatam, and forced Hyder Ali to confess that he could never 
ruin a power which had command of the sea. He had sent his 
son Tippoo to the west coast, to seek the assistance of the French 
fleet, when his death took place suddenly at Chittur in December 
1782. 

See L. B. Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, “ Rulers of India 
series (1893). For the personal chatWter and administration of 
Hyder All see the History of Hyder Naik, written by Mir Hussein Ali 
Khan Kirmani (translated from the Persian by Colonel Miles, and 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund), and the curious work 
written by M. Le Matire de La Tour, commandant of his artillery 
{Hisioire d'Hayder-Ali Khan, Paris, 1783). For the whole life and 
times see Wilks, Histotioal Sketches of the South of India (1810-1817); 
Aitchison’s Treaties, voL v. (2nd ed,, 18761; and Pearson, Memoirs 
of Schwarts (1834). 
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HYDRA (or Sidka, Nidra, Idero, &c. ; anc. Hydrea), an' 
island of Greece, Jyingsabout 4 m. off the S.E. coast of Argolis 
in the Peloponnesus,*and forming along with the neighbouring 
island of Dokos (Dhoko) the Bay of Hydra. Pop. alMut 6aoo. 
The greatest length from south-west to north-east is about ii m., 
and the area is about 2t sq. m.; but it is little better than a 
rocky and treeless ridge with hardly a patch or two of arable 
soil. Hence the epigram of Antonios Kriezes to the queen of 
Greece; “ The island produces prickly pears in abundance, 
splendid sea captains and excellent prime ministers.” The 
highest point. Mount Ere, so called (according to Miaoules) 
from the Albanian word for wind, is 1958 ft. high. The next in 
importance is known as the Prophet Elias, from the large convent 
of that name on its summit. It was there that the patriot 
Theodorus Kolokotrones was imprisoned, and a large pine tree 
is still called after him. The fact that in former times the island 
was richly clad with woods is indicated by the name still employed 
by the Turks, Tchamliza, the place of pines; but it is only in 
some favoured spots that a few trees are now to be found. 
Tradition also has it that it was once a well-watered island 
(hence the designation Hydrea), but the inhabitants are now 
wholly dependent on the rain supply, and they have sometimes 
had to bring water from the mainland. This lack of fountains 
is probably to be a.scribed in jjart to the effect of earthquakes, 
which are not infrequent; that of 1769 continued for six whole 
days. Hydra, the chief town, is built near the middle of the 
northern coast, on a very irregular site, consisting of three hills 
and the intervening ravines. From the sea its white and hand¬ 
some houses present a picturesque appearance, and its streets 
though narrow are clean and attractive. Besides the principal 
harbour, round which the town is built, there are three other 
ports on the north coast—Mandraki, Molo, Panugia, but none 
of them is sufficiently sheltered. Almost all the population 
of the island is collected in the chief town, which is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a local court, numerous churches and a high 
school. Cotton and silk weaving, tanning and shipbuilding 
are carried on, and there is a fairly active trade. 

Hydra was of no importance in ancient times. The only fact 
in its history is that the people of Hermione (a city on the 
neighbouring mainland now known by the common name of 
Kastri) surrendered it to Samian refugees, and that from these 
the people of Troezen received it in trust. It appears to be com¬ 
pletely ignored by the Byzantine chroniclers. In 1580 it was 
chosen ns a refuge by a body of Albanians from Kokkinyas in 
Troezenia; and other emigrants followed in 1590, 1628, 1635, 
1640, &c. At the close of the i7tli century the Hydriotes took 
part in the reviving commerce of the Peloponnesus; and in 
course of time they extended their range. About 1716 they 
began to build sakturia (of from 10 to 15 tons burden), and to 
visit the islands of the Aegean; not long after they introduced 
the lalirtadika (40-50 tons), and sailed as far as Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Trieste and Venice; and by and by they 
ventured to France and even America. From the grain trade 
of south Russia more especially they derived great wealth. In 
1813 there were about 22,000 people in the island, and of these 
10,000 were seafarers. At the time of the outbreak of the war of 
Greek independence the total population was 28,190, of whom 
16,460 were natives and the rest foreigners. One of their chief 
families, the Konduriotti, was worth £2,000,000. Into the 
struggle the Hydriotes flung themselves with rare enthusiasm 
and devotion, and the final deliverance of Greece was mainly 
due to the service rendered by their fleets. 

See Pouqueville, Voy. de la Grice, vol. vi. ; Antonios Miaoules, 
"twiiitfifui srtiil rf)t rpeoo'VSpas (Munich, 1834) ; Id. Siwoirriicli Urrepla 
rur rMiMxi.Cir Ji 4 ti 1 i> iiXoIuk tuv rplur r^ue,"Tlpas, llireur sal *apur 
(Nauplia, 1833) ; Id. ‘lenpla, rijs r^ou'TSpat (Athens, 1874); G. D. 
Kriezes, T<rTo;>l« t 7 )s rkoou’Tipat (Patras, i860). 

HYDRA (watersnake), in Greek legend, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna, a gigantic monster with nine heads (the number 
is variously given), the centre one being immortal. Its haunt 
was a hill beneath a plane tree near the river Amymone, in the 
marshes of Lema by Argos. The destruction of this Lemaean 

xiv. 2 
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liydra was one of the twelve “ labours ” of Heracles, which he 
accomplished with the assistance of loiaus. oFinding that as 
soon as one hcarl was cut off two grew up ill its place, they burnt 
out the roots with firebrands, and at Ixst severed the immortal 
head from the body, and buried it under a mighty block of rock. 
The arrows dipped by Hcracle.s in the poisonou.? blood or gall 
of the monster ever afterwards inflicted fatal wounds. The 
generally accepted interpretation of the legend is that “ the 
livdra denotes the diimp, swampy ground of l.erna with its 
numerous springs (K«/KiAni, heads); its poison the miasmic 
vapours rising from the stagnant wal er ; its death at the hands 
of Heracles t/ie inlroduction of the culture and consequent 
purification of the soil ” (Preller). A euhemeristic explanation 
IS given by Palaepliatus (^g). An ancient king named Lernus 
occupied a small citatlel named Hydra, which was defended 
by 50 bowmen. Heracles besieged the citadel and hurled 
firebrands at the garrison. As often as one of the defenders 
fell, two others at once stepped into his place. The citadel 
was finally taken with the assustance of the army of lolaus and 
the garri.son slain. 

See fle.siod, T/jpog , 31s: fuiripides, Herrules furens, 410: 
I'aasanias 11 37; .\|ToHo(iorus it, 4, 2 ; Diod. .Sic. iv. ii; Kosclier's 
l.extkcn der Mvtltologu. In the article (iREiiK Art, fig. 20 represents 
llie .slaying of the Leraaean hydra by Heracles. 

HYDRA, in astronomy, a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, mentioned by ICiidoxus (4th century b.c.) and 
.Aratiis (,3rd century n.c.), and catalogued by J’tolemy (27 stars), 
Tycho Hralie (iq) and Hcvelius (31). Interesting objects are; 
the nebula H. IV. 27 Hydrae, a planetary nebula, gaseous and 
who.se light is about ecjual to an «lh magnitude star; t Hydrae. 
a beautiful triple star, composed of two yellow stars of the 4th 
and 6th magnitudes, and a blue star of the 7th magnitude ; 
/?. Hydrae, a long period (425 days) variable, the range in 
magnitude being from 4 to 9-7 ; and U. Hydrae, an irregularly 
variable, the range in magnitude being 4-5 to 6. 

HYDRACRYLIC ACID (ethylene lartic acid), CHjOlTCH.c 
(' 0 „H, an organic oxyacid prejiared by acting with silver oxide and 
water on /f-iodopropionic acid, or from ethylene by the addition 
of hypochlorous acid, the addition product being then treated 
with potassium cyanide and hydroly.sed by an acid. It mav 
also be prepared by oxidizing the trimethylene glycol obtained 
by the action of hydrobromic acid on allylbromide. It is a 
syrupy liquid, which on distillation is resolved into water and 
the unsaturated acrylic acid, (Tl.j: CH-CO.,H. Chromic and 
nitric acids oxidize it to oxalic acid and carbon dioxide. 
Hydracrylic aldehyde, CH^OIlTTIo'CHO, was obtained in 1904 
by J. U. Nef (Atin. 335, p. 219) as a colourle.ss oil by heating 
acrolein with water. Dilute alkalis convert it into crotonalde- 
hyde, CH,,-CH: CH-CHO. 

HYDRANGEA, a popular flower, the plant to which the name 
is most commonly applied being Hydrangea Hortensia, a low 
deciduous shrub, producing rather large oval strongly-veined 
leaves in opposite pairs along the stem. It is terminated by 
a massive globular corymbose head of flowers, which remain a 
long period in an ornamental rondition. The normal colour 
of the flowers, the majority of which have neither stamens nor 
pistil, is pink ; but by the influence of sundry agents in the soil, 
such as alum or iron, they become changed to blue. There are 
numerous varieties, one of the most noteworthy being “ Thomas 
Hogg ” with pure white flowers. The part of the inflorescence 
which appears to be the flower is an exaggerated exjiansicn of 
I he sepals, tlie other parts being generally abortive. The perfect 
flowers are small, rarely produced in the species above referred 
to, but well illustrated liy others, in which they occupy the inner 
parts of the corymb, the larger showy neuter flowers being 
produced at the circumference. 

There are upwards of thirty species, found chiefly in Japan, 
in the mountains of India, and in North America, and many of 
them are familiar in gardens. H. Hortensia (a species long 
known in cultivation in China and Japan) is the most useful 
for decoration, as the head of flowers lasts long in a fresh state, 
and by the aid of forcing can be had for a considerable period 


for the ornamentation of the greenhouse and conservatory. 
Their natural flowering season is towards the end of the summer, 
but they may be had earlier by means of forcing. H. japoniea 
is another fine conservatory pl^t, with foliage and halat much 
resembling the last named, but this has flat corymbs of flowers, 
the central ones small and perfect, and the outer ones only 
enlarged and neuter. This also produces pink or blue flowers 
under the influence of different soils. 

The Japanese species of hydrangea are sufficiently liardy 
to grow in any tolerably favourable .situation, but except in 
the most sheltered localities they .seldom blossom to any degree 
of perfection in tlie open air, the head of biossom depending 
on the uninjured devdopment of a well-ripened terminal bud, 
and this growth being frequently affected by late spring frosts. 
They are much more useful for pot-culture indoors, and should 
lie reared from cuttings of shoots having the terminal bud plump 
;md prominent, put in during summer, these developing a single 
head of flowers the .succeeding summer. Slomewhat larger 
plants may be had by nipping out the terminal bud and inducing 
three or four shoots Id start in its place, and these, being steadily 
developed and well ripened, should each yield its inflorescence 
in the following summer, that is, when two years old. Large 
plants grown in tubs and vases are fine .subjects for large con- 
.servatories, and useful for decorating terrace walks and .similar 
places during .summer, being housed in winter, and started 
under glass in spring. 

Hydrangea paniculata var. grandiflora is a s’ery handsome 
plant; the branched inflorescence under favourable circum- 
■stances is a yard or more in length, and consists of large spreading 
masses of crowded white neuter flowers which completely conceal 
the tew inconspicuous fertile ones. The plant attains a height 
of 8 to 10 ft. and when in flower late in summer and in autumn 
Is a very attractive object in the .shrubbery. 

The Indian and American species, especially the latter, are 
quite hardy, and some of them are extremely effective. 

HYDRASTINE, CpjHjiNOj, an alkaloid found with berberine 
in the root of golden .seal, Hydrastis canadensis, a plant indigenous 
to North America. It was discovered by Durand in i85i, «id 
its chemistry formed the subject of numerous communications 
by E. Schmidt and M. Freund (see Ann., 1892, 271, p. 311) 
who, aided by P. Fritsch {Ann., 1895, 286, p. i), established 
its constitution. It is related to narcotine, which is methoxy 
hydrastine. 'Hie root of golden seal is ii.sed in medicine under 
the name hydrastis rhizome, as a stomachic and nervine 
stimulant. 

HYDRATE, in chemistry, a compound containing the elements 
of water in combination ; more specifically, a compound contain¬ 
ing the monovalent hydroxyl or OH group. The first and more 
general definition includes substances containing water of 
iTystallization ; such salts are said to be hydrated, and when 
deprived of their water to be dehydrated or anhydrous. Com¬ 
pounds embraced by the second definition are more usually 
termed hydroxides, since at one time they were regarded as com¬ 
binations of an oxide with water, for example, calcium oxide or 
lime when slaked with water yielded calcium hydroxide, written 
formerly as CaO n., 0 . The general formulae of hydroxides 
are; M’-OH, M"(OH)j, M'‘'(OH),|, &c., corresponding 

lo the oxides MJO, M**©, &c., the Roman index 

denoting the valency of the element. 1'here is an important 
difference between non - metallic and metallic hydroxides; 
the former are invariably acids (oxyacids), the latter are more 
usually basic, although acidic metallic oxides yield acidic 
hydroxides. Elements exhibiting strong basigenic or oxygenic 
characters yield the most stable hydroxides; in other words, 
stable hydroxides are associated with elements belonging to the 
extreme groups of the periodic system, and unstable hydroxides 
with the central members. The most stable basic hydroxides 
are those of the alkali metals, viz. lithium, sodium, potassium, 
rubidium and caesium, and of the alkaline earth metals, viz. 
calcium,barium and strontium; the most stable acidic hydroxides 
are those of the elements placed in groups VB, VIB and VIIB 
of the periodic table. 
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HYDRAULICS (Gr. vSiap, water, and ovAot, a pipe), the branch 
of engineering science which deals with the practical applications 
of the laws of hydromechanics. 

I. THE DATA OF HYDRAULICS > 

§ 1. Properties of Fluids .—The fluids to which the laws of 
practical hydraulics relate are substances the parts of which 
possess very great nobility, or w'hich offer a very small resistance 
to distortion independently of inertia. Under the general 
heading Hydromechanics a fluid is defined to be a substance 
which yields continually to the slightest tangential stress, and 
hence in a fluid at rest there can be no tangential stress. But, 
further, in fluids such as water, air, steam, &c., to which the 
present division of the article relates, the tangential stresses 
that arc called into action between contiguous portions during 
distortion or change of figure are always small compared with 
the weight, inertia, pressure, &c., which produce the visible 
motions it is the object of hydraulics to estimate. On the other 
hand, while a fluid passes aisily from one form to another, it 
opposes considerable resistance to change of volume. 

It is easily deduced from the absence or smallness of the 
tangential stress that contiguous portions of fluid ad. on each 
other with a pressure which is exactly or very nearly normal 
to the interface which separates them. The stress must be a 
pressure, not a tension, or the parts would separate. Further, 
at any point in a fluid the pressure in all direittions must be the 
same ; or, in other words, the pressure on any small element 
of surface is independent of the orientation of the surface. 

§ 2. ]<'luid.s are divided into liquids, or incompressible fluids, 
and gases, or compressible fluids. Very great changes of pressure 
change the volume of liquids only by a small amount, and if 
the pressure on them is reduced to zero they do not sensibly 
dilate. In gases or compressible fluids the volume alters sensibly 
for small changes of pressure, and if the pressure is indefipitely 
diminished they dilate without limit. 

In ordinary hydraulics, liquids are treated as absolutely 
incompressible. In dealing with gases the changes of volume 
whigh accompany changes of pressure must be taken into 
account. 

§ 3. Viscous fluids arc those in whiclt cliange of form under a 
continued stress proceeds gradually and increases indefinitely. 
A very viscous fluid opposes great resistance to change of form 
in a .short time, and yet may be deformed considerably by a 
small stress acting for a long period. A block of pitch is more 
easily .splintered than indented by a hammer, but under the 
action of the mere weight of its parts acting for a long enough 
time it flattens out and flows like a liquid. 

All actual fluids are viscous. They oppose a resistance 
to the relative motion of their parts. This resistance diminishes 
with the velocity of the relative motion, and becomes zero 
in a fluid the parts of which are relatively at rest. When the 
relative motion of different parts of a fluid is small, the viscosity 
may be neglected without introducing important errors. On 
the other hand, where there is considerable relative motion, 

the viscosity may be ex¬ 
pected to have an influence 
too great to be neglected. 

Measurement of Viscosity. 
Coefficient of Viscosity .— 
Suppose the plane ah, fig. I 
of area w, to move with the 
Fjg. 1. velocity V relatively to the 

surtace cd and parallel to it. 
l-et the space between be filled with liquid. The layers of liquid 
in contact with ab and cd adhere to them. The intermediate layers 
all ufienng an equal resistance to shearing or distortion, the rect¬ 
angle of fluid abed will take the form of the parallelogram a'b'cd. 
Further, the resistance to the motion of ab nmy be expressed in 
the form 

R=«cmV, (1) 

where « is a coefiicient the nature of which remains to be deter¬ 
mined. 



If we suppose the hquid between el> and od divided into layers as' 
shown is fig. 2, it will be clear that the stress K acts, at each dividing 
face, forwards in the diteclioii of motion if we consider tlie upper 
layer, backwards if wf consider the lower layer. Now suppose the 
original thickness oi the layer T increased to nT; if the bounding 
plane in its new position has the velocity »V, the shearing at each 
dividing face will be exactly the same as before, and the resistaiice 
most therefore be tlie same. Hence, 

R=»V(«V). (2) 

But equations (i) and (2) may both be expressed in one equation if 
« and *' arc replaced by a constant va^ing inversely as the thiekness 
of the layer. Putting « *' =m/"T, 

R=l»uV/T; 

or, for an indefinitely thin layer, 

K ^/ tiedVfdt , (s) 

an expression first proposed by L. M. H. Navior. The coefiicient u is 
tormM the coefficient of viscosity. 

According to J. Clerk Maxwell, the value of y. for air at Fahr. in 
pounds, when the velocities are expressed in feet per second, is 
y =0-000 000 025 6(461" -f ; 

that is, the coefficient of viscosity is proportional to the absolute 
temperature and independent of the pressure. 

The v.due of y for water at 77“ rabr. is, according to H. von 
HelmholU and G. I’iotrowski, 

y =0-000 001 gi, 

the units being the same as before. For water y decreases rapidly 
with increase of temperature. 

§ 4. When a fluid flows in a very regular manner, as for instance 
when it flows in a capillary tube, the velocities vary gradually 
at any moment from 
one point of the fluid 
to a neighbouring 
point. The layer ad¬ 
jacent to the sides of 
the tube adheres to it 
and is at rest. The 
layers more interior 
than this slide on each 
other. But the resist¬ 
ance developed by 
the.se regular move¬ 
ments is very small. If 
in large pipes and open Fig. 2. 

channels there were a 

similar regularity of movement, the neighbouring filaments 
would acquire, especially near tlie sides, very great relative 
velocities. V. J. Boussinesq has shown that the central filament 
in a semicircular canal of i metre radius, and inclined at a slope 
of only o-ooot, would have a velocity of 187 metres per second,* 
the layer next the boundary remaining at rest. But before 
such a difference of velocity can arise, the motion of the fluid 
becomes much more complicated. Volumes of fluid are detached 
continually from the boundaries, and, revolving, form eddies 
traversing the fluid in all directions, and sliding with finite 
relative velocities against those surrounding them. These 
slidings develop resistances incomparably greater than the 
viscous resistance due to movements varying continuously from 
point to point. The movements which produce the phenomena 
commonly ascribed to fluid friction must be regarded as rapidly 
or even suddenly varying from one point to another. The 
internal resistances to the motion of the fluid do not depend 
merely on the general velocities of translation at different points 
of the fluid (or what Boussinesq terms the mean local velocities), 
but rather on the intensity at each point of the eddying agitation. 
The problems of hydraulics are therefore much more eomplicated 
than problems in which a regular motion of the fluid is assumed, 
hindered by the viscosity of the fluid. 

Relation of Presisorb, Densitv, and Temperature 
. OF Liquids 

§ 5. Units of Volume . —In practical calculations the cnhic loot 
and gallon are largely used, and in metric countries the litre and 
cubic metre ( = 1000 litres). The imperial gallon is now exclusively 
used in England, but the United States have retained the old English 
wine gallon.__ 



* Except where ottier units are given, the units throughont this • Journal de M. LtomiUe, t. xiii. (1868); Mimotres ie I’AcaMente 
article are feet, pounds, pounds per sq. ft., feet per second. des Sciences de Vlnstuui de Prance^ t. xxi ii., xxiv. (1877). 
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I cub. ft. = 6'236 imp. gallons = 7-481 U.S. gallons. 

I imp. gallon - o-ibos cub. ft. = i-ioo U.S. gallons. 

I U.S. gallon = 0-1337 cub. ft. =* 0-83*33 imp. gallon. 

1 litre = 0-2201 imp. gallon = f)-264i U.S. gallon. 

Dmstty of Water .—Water at 53° F. and ordinary pressure contains 
62-4tb per cub. ft., or lolb per imperial gallon at 62“ F. The litre 
contains one kilogram of water at 4“ C or 1000 kilograms tier cubic 
metre. Hiver and spring water is not sensibly denser than pure 
water. But average sea water weighs 64 H) per cub. ft. at 53^ F. 
The weight of water per cubic unit will be denoted by G. Ice free 
from air weighs 57-2S lb per cub. ft. [Leduc). 

§ b. Compressibility of Ln/Kiifs.—The most accurate experiments 
show that liquids are sensibly compressed by very great pressures, 
and that up to a pressure of 65 atmospheres, or about 1000 lb per 
srj. in., the compression is proportional to the pressure. The chief 
results of experiment are g.ven in the following table. Let V, be 
the volume ot a liquid in cubic feet under a pressure p, Ib per sq. ft, 
and V._j its volume under a pressure p.^. Then the cuoical compres¬ 
sion IS (V.,, - V,)-V,, and the ratio of the increase of pressure 
p-i-p, to the cubical compression is sensibly constant. That is, 
*-(Aj “?^i)V|/(V„ - V,) is constant. This constant is termed the 
elasticity of volunie. With the nutation of the differential calculus, 



Elasticity of Volume of Liquids. 



Canton. 

Oersted. 

Colladon 
and Sturm. 

Rcgnault. j 

Water . 

Sea water . 
Mercury 

Oil . . . 

Alcohol 

45,990,000 

52,900,000 

705,300,000 

44,(190,000 

32,060,000 

45,900,000 

_ 1 - . 

42,660,000 

626,100,000 

23,100,000 

1 

44,090,000 

604,500,000 


According to the experiments of Grassi, the compressibility of 
water diminislies as the temperature increases, while that of ether, 
alcohol and chloroform is increased. 

§ 7. Chanqe of Volume and Density of Water xinth Change of Tem¬ 
perature .— Although the change of volume of water with change of 
temperature is so small that it may generally be neglected in ordinary 
hydraulic calculations, yet it should be noted that there Is a change 
of volume which should be allowed for m very exact calculations. 
The values of p in the following short table, which gives data enough 
for hydraulic j)urj>ose.s, arc taken from Professor Everett’s .System 
of Units. 


Density of Water at Different Temperatures. 


Temperature. 

, p 

UtiiiMiy of 

y, 

Wcichl of 

TeniiKjrnture. 


{', 

Weight of 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Waui. 

in n>. 

Cent. 

Fiihr. 

Water 

I CUD. ft. 

Ill tl> 

0 

32 0 

-999884 

62-417 

20 

68-0 

•008272 

62*416 

I 

33-8 

•999^^4 i 

62*420 

22 

71-6 

•997839 

62*280 

2 

35 6 

-999982 

62-423 

24 

75-2 

•99.7380 

62-261 

3 

37-4 

I *000004 

62*^24 

26 

78-8 

•996879 

02*220 

4 

39*2 

I *000013 

62-425 

28 

82*4 

•996344 

62-196 

5 

41*0 

1 *000003 

62-424 

3^ 

86 

•995778 

62*161 

6 

42*8 

-999983 

62-423 

35 

95 

•99469 

62*004 

7 

44-6 

-999946 

62*421 

40 

104 

•99236 

61-047 

8 

46-4 

•999899 

()2-418 

45 

”3 

•99038 

61*824 

9 

48*2 

•999S37 

62*414 

50 

122 

•98821 

61-688 

10 

50*0 

•999760 

62 *409 

55 

131 

•98583 

61*540 

11 

51*8 

•999()(>8 

62-403 

bo 

140 

•98339 

61-387 

12 

.53'6 

•999562 

62-397 

85 

149 

•98075 

61-222 

13 

55-4 

•999443 

62-3.89 

70 

158 

•97795 

OIO48 

14 

57-2 

*999312 

62-381 

75 

167 

•97499 

60-863 

1.5 


•999173 

62-373 

Ko 

176 

•97*95 

60*674 

16 

60K 

•999015 

62-363 

85 

185 

•f»688o 

60-477 

>7 

62*6 

•998854 

62-353 

90 

194 

•96557 

60-275 

18 

64-4 

•998667 

62-341 

100 

212 

•95866 

59-844 

19 

66-2 

•998473 

62-329 






The weight per cubic foot has been calculated from the values of 
P, on the assumption that i cub. ft. of water at 39-2° Fahr. is 62-425 lb. 
For ordinary calculations in hydraulics, the density of water (which 
will in future be designated by the symbol G) will be taken at 62 -4 tb 
per cub. ft., which is its density at 53" Fahr. It may be noted also 
that ice at 32° Fahr. contains 57-3 lb per cub. ft. The value.s of p 
are the densities in grammes per cubic centimetre. 

§ 8, Pressure Column. Free Surface Level .—Suppose a small 
vertical pipe introduced into a liquid at any point P (fig. 3). Then 
the liquid will rise in the pipe to a level 00, such that the pressure 
due to the column in the pipe exactly balances the pressure on its 
mouth. If the fluid is in motion the mouth of the pipe must be 
supposed accurately oarailel to the direction of motion, or the 
impact of the liquid at the mouth of the pipe will have an influence 
on the height of the column. If this condition is complied with, 


the height h of the column is a measure of the pressure at the point 
P. Let w be the area of section of the pipe, h the height of the 
pressure column, p the mtensity of pressure at P; then 
pio —Ghm lb, 
plG=hq 

that is, A is the height due to the pressure at p. The level 00 will 
be ^termed the free surface level corresponding to the pressure 

Relation of PiiEBsunE, Temperature, and Density of Gases 

§ 9. Relation of Pressure, Volume, Temperature and Density in 
Compressible Fluids. —Certam problems on the flow of air and 
steam are so similar to 
those relating to the flow 
of water that they are 
conveniently treated 
together. It is neces- 
sa^, therefore, to state as 
briefly as possible the 
properties of compres¬ 
sible fluids so far as know¬ 
ledge of them is requisite 
in the solution of these 
problems. Air may be 
taken as a type of these 
fluids, and the numerical 
data here given will relate 
to air. 

Relation of Pressure 

and Volume at Constant Temperature. — At constant temperature 
the product of the pressure p and volume V of a given quantity of 
air is a constant (Boyle’s law). 

Let p„ be mean atmospheric pressure ( 2 ii 6 - 81 b per sq. ft.), V„ 
the volume of i lb of air at 32° Fahr. under the pressure p„. Then 
A,V„=26214. (i) 

If G„ is the weight per cubic foot of air in the same conditions, 

Gtt — i/Vft = 2116-8/26214 = -08075. (2) 

For any other pressure p, at which the volume of i lb is V and the 
weight per cubic foot is G, the temperature being 32° Fahr,, 

pV =p/G=-26214 ; orG=p/262i4. (j) 

Change of Pressure or Volume by Change of Temperature. —Let p„, 
Vo, G|„ as before be the pressure, the volume of a pound in cubic feet, 
and the weight of a cubic loot in pounds, at 32“ Fahr Let p, V, G 
be the same quantities at a temperature t (measured strictly by the 
air thermometer, tlie degrees of which difler a little from those of 
a mercurial thermometer). Then, by experiment, 

: pV =p„V|,(460-6 ■fl)/(46o-6 4-32) =P„V„t/t„, (4) 

where t t„ are the temperatures t and 32° reckoned from the absolute 
zero, wiiich is -400*0® Fahr.; 

P/g=p„t/g„t„: (4«) 

G =pVoOs/pcT. (5) 

Ifpj —2 Ii6 -8, G( = -o8o75 , =-460-6 4-32 =492-6, then 

PI^~5i’2T. (5a) 

Or quite generally p/G = R' for all gases, if R is a constant varying 
inversely as the density ol the gas at 32° F. For steam K = 85-5. 

i II. KINEMATICS OF FLUIDS 

§ 10. Moving fluid.5 as commonly observed are conveniently 
clas.sified thus: 

(1) Streams &ve moving masses of indefinite length, completely 
or incompletely bounded laterally by solid boundaries. When 
the solid boundaries are complete, the flow is said to take place 
in a pipe. When the solid boundary is incomplete and leaves 
the upper surface of the fluid free, it is termed a stream bed or 
channel or canal. 

(2) A stream bounded laterally by differently moving fluid 
of the same kind is termed a current. 

(3) A jet is a stream bounded by fluid of a different kind. 

(4) An eddy, vortex or whirlpool is a mass of fluid the particles 
of which are moving circularly or spirally. 

(5) In a stream we may often regard the particles as flowing 
along definite paths in space. A chain of particles following 
each other along such a constant path may be termed a fluid 
filament or elementary stream. 

§ ti. Steady and Unsteady, Uniform and Varying, Motion.— Thore 
are two quite distinct ways of treating hydrodynamicai questions. 
We may cither fix attention on a given mass of fluid and consider 
Its chMges of position and energy under the action ol the stresses 
to which it IS subjected, or we may have regard to a given fixed 
portion of space, and consider the volume and energy of the fluid 
entering and leaving that space. 
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If, in following a given path ab (fig. 4), a mass of water a has a 
constant velocity, the motion is said to be uniform. The kinetic 
energy of the mass a reraaias unchanged. If the velocity varies 
from point to point of the path, the motion is called varying motion. 
If at a given point a in space, thp particles of water always arrive 
with the same velocity and in the same direction, during any given 
time, then the motion is termed steady motion. On the contrary, 
if at the point a the velocity or direction varies from moment to 

moment the motion is termed 
® unsteady. A. river which ex- 

- ^ , cavates its own bed is in 

^-- unsteady motion so long as 

Fig. 4. the slope and form of the bed 

is changing. It, however, 
tends always towards a condition in which the bed ceases to change, 
and it is then said to have reached a condition of permanent regime. 
No river probably is in absolutely permanent regime, except perhaps 
in rocky channels. In other cases the bed is scoured more or less 
during the rise of a flood, and silted again during tho subsidence of 
the flood. But while many streams of a torrential character change 
the condition of their bed often and to a large extent, in others the 
changes are comparatively small and not easily observed. 

As a stream approaches a condition of steady motion, its regime 
becomes permanent. Hence steady motion and permanent regime 
are sometimes used as meaning the same thing. The one, however, 
IS a definite term applicable to the motion of the water, the other a 
less definite term applicable in strictness only to the condition of 
the stream bed. 

§ 12. Theoretical Notions on the Motion of Water .—The actual 
motion of the particles of water is in most cases very complex. To 
simplify hydrodynamic problems, simpler modes of motion are 
assumed, and the results of theory so obtained are compared ex¬ 
perimentally with the actual motions. 

Motion tn Plane Layers .—The simplest kind of motion in a stream 
is one m which the particles initially .situated in any plane cross 

section of the stream con¬ 
tinue to be found in plane 
cross sections during the 
subsequent motion. Thus, 
if the particles in a thin 
^ _ plane layer ab (fig. 5) are 

6 found again in a thin plane 

Pjc. 5. layer a'h' after any interval 

ol time, the motion is said 
to be motion in plane layers. In such motion the internal work 
in deforming tlic layer may usually bo disregarded, and tlie rc.sist- 
ance to the motion is confined to the circumference. 

Laminar Motion .—In the case of streams liaving solid boundaries, 
it is observed that the central parts move faster than the lateral 
parts. To take account of these differences of velocity, the .stream 
may be conceived to be divided into thin laminae, having cross 
sections somewhat similar to the .solid boundary of the stream, and 
sliding on each other. Tho difierent laminae can then be treated 
as having differing velocities according to any law either observed 
or deduced Irom their mutual friction. A much closer approxima¬ 
tion to the real motion ol ordinary streams is thus obtahied. 

.Stream Line Motion .—In the preceding hypothesis, all the particles 
in each lamina have the same velocity at any given cross section of 
the stream. If this assumption is abandoned, the cross section of 
the stream must be supposed divided into indefinitely small areas, 
each representing the section of a fluid filament. Then these fila¬ 
ments may have any law ol variation of velocity as.signed to them. 
If the motion is .steady motion these fluid filaments (or as they are 
then termed stream lines) will have fixed positions in space. 

Periodic Unsteady Motion .—In ordinary streams with rough 
boundaries, it is observed that at any given point the velocity vanes 
from moment to moment in magnitude and direction, but that the 
average velocity for a sensible period (say for 5 or 10 minutes) 
varies very little either in magnitude or velocity. It has hence 




Fig. 6. 


been conceived that the variations of direction and magnitude of 
the velocity are jicriodic, and that, if iot each point of the stream the 
mean velocity and direction of motion were substituted for the 
acriial more or less varying motions, the motion of the stream 
might be treated as ste^y stream line or steady laminar 
motion. 

§ 13. Volume of Flow.—Lot A (fig. 6) be any ideal plane surface, 
of area m, in a stream, normal to the direction ol motion, and let V 


be the velocity of the fluid. Then the volume flowing through the 
surface A in unit time is 

• ,* Q=«v. (I) 

Thus, if the motion is rectilinear, all the particles at any instant in 
the surface A will be found after me second in a similar surface A‘, 
at a distance V, and as each particle is followed by a continuous 
thread of other particles, the volume of flow is the right prism AA' 
having a biLse w and length V. 

If the direction of motion makes an angle $ with the normal to 
the surface, the volume of flow is represented by an oblique pnsm 
AA' (fig. 7), and in that case 

Q = wV cos $. 

If the velocity varies at diflerent points of the surface, let the sur¬ 
face be div.ded into very small portions, for each of which the 



Fig. 7. 


velocity may be regarded as constant. If du is the area and v, or 
y cos #, tho normal velocity for this element of the surface, the 
volume of flow is 

Q = Jydw, or jv cos » da, 

as the case may be. 

§ 14. Principle of Continuity .—If we consider any completely 
bounded fixed space in a moving liquid initially and finally filled 
continuously with liquid, the inflow must be eoual to the outflow. 
Expre.ssing the inflow with a positive and.tlie outflow with a negative 
sign, and estimating the volume of flow Q for all the boundaries, 
SQ-o. 

In general the space will remain filled with fluid if the pressure 
at every point remains positive. There will be a break of continuity, 
if at any point the pressure become.s negative, indicating that the 
stress at that point ls tensile. In the case of ordinary water this 
statement req^uires modification. Water conlains a variable amount 
of air in solution, often about one-twentieth of its volume. This air 
is disengaged and breaks the continuity of the liquid, if the pre.ssure 
falls below a point corresponding to its tension. It is for this reason 
that pumjjs will not draw water to tlie full height due to atmospheric 
jiressure. 

ri pplication of the Principle of Continuity to the case of a Stream .— 
If A,, A, are the areas of two normal cross sections ol a stream, 
and V„ Vj are the velocities of the stream at those sections, then 
from tlie principle of c( * ' 


that is, tlie normal velocities are inversely as the areas of the cross 
sections. This is true of the mean velocities, if at each section the 
velocity of the stream varies. In a river of varying slope the velocity 
varies with the slope. It is easy therefore to see that in parts of 
large crass section the slope is smaller than in parts of small cross 
section. 

H wc conceive a space in a liquid bounded by normal sections at 
Aj, A„ and between A,, Aa by stream lines (fig. 8), then, as there 
is no flow across the stream lines, 

Vi/V,-=A,/A„ 

as in a stream with rigid boundaries. 

In the case of compressible fluids the variation of volume duo to 
the difierence of pressure at the two sections must be taken into 





V,A, = VaAa; 
V>a=-Aa/A, 


(2) 



Fig. 8. 


account. If the motion is steady the weight of fluid between two 
cross sections of a stream must remain constant Hence the weight 
I flowing in must be the same as the weight flowing out Let pi, p, 
be the pressures, w„ the velocities, G,. G, the weight per cubic foot 
of fluid, at cross sections of a stream of areas Aj, A,. The volumes 
of inflow and outflow are 

AiV, and AjVj, 

and, if the weights of these are the same, 

GiA]yj = G^jtij; 

and hence, from (5a; § 9, if the temperature is constant 
Mi‘'i = Mj»a- 


( 3 ) 
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5 r5. Stream Lines .—The characteristic of a perfect flnH that is, 
a fluid free from viscosity, is that the pressure betlireen any two parts 
into which it is divided by a plane must b* normal to the plane. 
One consequence ol this is that the particles can have no rotation 
impressed upon them, and the motion ol such a fluid is irvotabonal. 
A stream line is the line, straight or curved, traced by a particle in 
a current of fluid in irrotational movement. In a steady current 



Fig. 0. 


each stream line preserves its figure and position unchanged, and 
marks the track of a stream of particles forming a fluid filament 
or elementary stream. A current in steady irrotational movement 
may be conceived to be divided by insensibly thin partitions follow¬ 
ing the course of the stream lines into a number of elementary 
streams. If the positions of these partitions are so adjusted that 
the volumes of flow in all tlie elementary streams are equal, they 
repraeeut to the mind the velocity as well as the direction of motion 
of the particles in different parts of the current, lor the velocities 



Fr,. 10. Fig. ii. Fig. 12. 


are inversely proportional to the cross sections of the elementary 
.streams. No actual fluid is devoid of visco.sity, and the effect of 
viscosity IS to render the motion of a fluid sinuous, or rotational or 
eddying under most ordinary conditions. At very low velocities 
111 a tube of moderate sue the motion of water may be nearly pure 
stream line motion. But at some velocity, smaller as the diameter 
of the tube is greater, the motion .suddenly become.s tumultuous 
The laws of simple .stream line motion have hitherto been investi¬ 
gated theoretically, ami from mathematical diftieulties have only 
been determined for certain simple cases. Trofesset II. S. Hole 
Shaw has lound means of exhibiting stream 
line motion in n number of very interesting 
ca,ses experimentally. Generally in these cx- 

E eriments a thin sheet of fluid Is caused to flow 
etween two parallel plates of glass. In the 
earlier experiments streams of very small air 
bubbles introduced into the water current 
rendered visible the motions of the water. By 
tlie use of a lantern the image of a port on of 
the current can be shown on a screen or photo- 
graphi'd. In later experiments .streams of 
lolourerl liqiiid at regular distances were intro¬ 
duced into the sheet and the,se much more 
clearly marked out the forms of the stream 
lines. With a fluid sheet 0*02 in. thick, the 
stream lines were lound to be stable at almost 
any required veloci^. For certain simple 
cases Proiessor Hole Sliaw has shown that the 
experimental stream lines of a viscous fluid are 
so far as can be measured identical with the calculated stream lines of 
a perfect fluid. Sir G. G. Stokes pointed out that m this case, either 
from the thinness of the stream between its glass walls, or the 
slowness of the motion, or the high viscosity of the Uquid, or from 
a combination of all these, the flow is regular, and the effects of 
inertia disappear, the viscosity dominating everything. Glycerine 
gives the stream lines very .satisfactorily. 

Fig. <1 shows the stream lines ol a sheet of fluid passing a fairly 



Fig. 13. 


I shipshape body .such as a screwshaft strut. The arrow shows the 
direction of motion of the fluid. Fig. 10 shows the stream lines for 
a very thin glycerine sheet passing a non-shipshape body, the 
stream lines being practically pCTfect Fig. ii shows one of the 
earlier air-bnbbic experiments with a thicker sheet of water. In 
this case the stream lines break up behind the obstruction, forming 
ail eddying wake. Fig. 12 shows the sti-eam lines of a fluid passing 
a sudden contraction or sudden enlargement of a pipe. Lastly, 
fig. 13 shows the stream lines of a current passing an oblique plane. 
H. S. Hele Shaw, " Experiments on the Nature of the Surface Re¬ 
sistance in Pipes and on Ships,” Trans. Inst, Naval ArcA. (ifltiy). 
" Investigation of Stream Line Motion under certain Experimental 
Conditions," Trans. Inst. Naval . 4 n.h. (tSyS); “ Stream Line Motion 
of a Viscous Fluid," Report of British Association (ihgS). 

III. PHENOMENA OF THE DISCHARGE OF LIQUIDS FROM 
ORIFICES AS ASCERTAINABLE BY EXPERIMENTS 

§ 16. When a liquid issues vertically from a small orifice, it forms 
a jet which rises nearly to the level 01 the free surface of the liquid 
in the vcs,sel from which 
it flows. The difference 
of level hr (fig. 14) is 
is so small that it may be 
at once suspected to be 
due either to air resistance 
on the surface of the jet 
or to the viscosity of the 
liquid or to friction against 
the sides of the orifice. 

Neglectingforthe moment 
this small quantity, we 
may infer, from the eleva¬ 
tion of the jet, that each 
molecule on leaving the 
orifice possessed the velo¬ 
city required to lift it 
again.st gravity to the 
height h. From ordinary 
dynamics, the relation 
between the velocity and 
height of projection is 
given by the equation 

V^rJ^h. (I) 

A55 thifi velocity is nearly 
reached in the (low from X4. 

'woll-lormed orilu'es, il is 

sometimes called the theoretical velocity of discharge. This relation 
was first obtained by '1 oiTicelli. 

If the orifice is of a siutable conoidal form, the water issues in 
filaments normal to the plane of the orifice. Let w be the area of 
the onfice, then the discharg<* per second must be, from eq. (i), 

Q =r wy s= Ol nearly. {z) 

This is sometimes quite improperly called the tlieorotical dis¬ 
charge for any kind of orifice. Exce]-*t for a well-formed conoidal 
orifice tlie result is not approximate even, so that if it is supposed 
to be based on a theory the theory is a faK<' one. 

Use of the term Head in Hydraulics. —Ihe term head is an old 
millwright's term, and tneatvt primarily the height tlirough which a 
mass of water descended in actuating a hydraulic machine. Since 
the water in fig. 14 descends throngli a height h to the orifice, we 
may say there are h ft. of head above the orifice. Still more generally 
any mass of liquid A ft. aliove a horizontal plane may lx* said to have 
A ft. of elevation head relatively to that datum plane. Further, 
since the pressure ^ at the orifice winch produces oiitllow w ccmnecteil 
with h by the relation p{ 0 »h, the quartity p/G may be termed 
the pressure head at the orifice. Lastly, the velocity v is connected 
with h by tlic relation v*/2|f=sA, so that may be termed the 
head due to the velocity e. 

§ 17. CoefficieHis of Vvlocitv and Resistance. —As the actual velocity 
of discharge differs from s/ztih by a small quantity, let the actual 
velocity 

= 1’. = W2?*. ( 3 ) 

where c. is a coefficient to be determined by experiment, called the 
coefficient of velocity. This coefficient is found to be tolerably con¬ 
stant for different heads with well-lormcd simple orifices, and it very 
often has the value o-qy. 

The difference between the velocity of discharge and the velocity 
due to the head may be reckoned in another way. The total height 
h causing outflow consists of two parts—one part A, expended 
effectively in producing the velocity of outflow, another A. in over¬ 
coming the resistances due to viscosity and friction. Let 

hr ~ Cfhr, 

where c. is a coefficient determined by experiment, and called the 
coefficient of resistance of the orifice. It is tolerably constant for 
different heads with well-formed orifices. Then 

V2fA,=-VUg/i/fr + c.)}. 



(4) 
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The relation between c, and c, for any orifice is easily found :— 

V ^ = c,^lligh=-. s/\iighl(i +Cr)} 

‘;. = V{i/(i+Cr)}. ( 5 ) 

Cr^i/r.= -i. (50) 

Thus if c„ = o-97, then £,=0 0628. That is, for such an orifice about 
H% of the head is expended in overcoming frictional resistances 
to now. 

Coef^cient of ConiracUon—Sharpledged Orifices in Plane Surfaces.-- 
When a jet issues from an aperture in a vessel, it may either spring 


the orifice, and i the time in which a particle mores irom O to A, 
then 


j Eliminating / 
Then 


I ' 

PI 

vii 



1 1 1 



.Tfi*, $ 
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Fig. 1.5. 

clear from tlie inner edge of the orifice as at a or (fig. 15), or it 
may adhere to the sides of the orifice as at c. 'i'he former condition 
will be found if the orifice is bevelled outwards as at a, so as to be 
sharp edged, and it will also occur generally for a prismatic aperture 
like h, provided the thickiu-ss of the plate in which the aperture is 
formed is less than the diameter 
of the jet. But if tlielhickness 
is greater tlie condition shown 
at c will occur. 

Wheri the discharge occurs 
as at a 01 d», the hlameiits con- 
vorgiug towards the orifice 
continue to converge beyond 
it, so that the section 01 the 
ict where the filaments have 
become parallel is smaller Ilian 
the section of the orifice. The 
inertia of the filaments opposes 
sudden change ol direction 
of motion at the edge of the 
orifice, and the convergence 
continues for a distance of 
about half the diameter of the 
orifice beyond it. Let w be the 

area of tlie onflce, and the area of the jet at the point where 
ctttXYcrgence ceases ; then Ce is a coetficient to be determined exjxjri- 
meiitaUy for each kind of orifice, called the coefficient of contraction. 
When the orifice is a shatp-edged orifice in a plane surface, the 
value of Co is on the average 0 64, or the section of the jet is very 
nearly five-eighths of tlie area of the orifice. 

Coefficient of Discharge .—In applying the general formula Q = 
to a stream, it is a.ssumed that the filaments have a common velocity 

V normal to the section bi. But if 
the jet contracts, it is at the con¬ 
tracted section of the jet that 
tlie direction of motion is norma! 
to a transverse section of the 
jet. Hence the actual discharge 
when contraction occurs is 

Q« = CoV X CeUi = CoCrCJ sj 

or simply, if c = c, 

Q„ = i;uV(2gA), 

where e is called the coefiioient 
r/f disclmrge. Thus for a ^ar)>- 
edged plane orifice c = o-gyx 
=0'62. 

§ 18. ExperimerttatDetcrtmna- 
tion of c„ Cc, cmd c .—The co¬ 
efficient of contraction t.„ is 
directly determined by measur¬ 
ing the dimensions of the jet. 
For this purpose fixed screws of fine pitch (fig. i6) are convenient. 
These are set to touch the jet, and then the distance between them 
can be measured at leisure. 

The coefficient of velocity is determined directly bj' measuring 
the parabolic path of a horizontal jet. 

Lrt OX, OY (fig. 17) be horizontal and vertical axes, the origin 
being at the orifice. Let h be the head, and x. y the coordinates of 
a point A on the parabolic path of the jet. If is the velocity at 


y=igfi. 

».= V(S'**/ 3 y)- 

=’'’JJ(2gh) = J{x'^l4yh). 


In the case of large orifices such as weirs, the velocity can be 
directly determined by using a Pitot tube (§ 144). 

The coefficient of discharge, winch for practical purposes is the 
most important of the three coefficients, is best determined by tank 
measurement ol 
the flow from the 
given onfice in a 
suitable time. If 
Q is the discharge 
measured in the 
tank per second, 
then 

Measirremfiiits of 
this kind though 
simple ill principle 
are not free from 
some practical 
clifiiculties, and 
require much care. 

In fig. 18 is shown 
an arrangement of 
measuring tank. 

1'lic onfice is fixed 
in tlie wall of the cistcm A and discharge.s either into tlie waste 
channel BB, or into the measuring tank. There is a short trough 
on rollers C which when run under the jet directs the discharge 
into the tank, and when run back again allows the discharge to drop 



li i li I 

I-' \} 


Fig. 18. 



Fig. 16. 


into the waste channel. D is a stilling screen to prevent agitation 
of the surface at Uie measuring pomt, E, and F is a discharge valve 
lor emptying the mcasunng tank. The nsc of level m the tank, tlie 
lime of the flow and the head over the orifice at that time must be 
exactly observed. 

For well made sliarji-cdged orifices, small relatively to the water 
surface in the supply reservoir, the coeJlicients under different 
conditions of liead are pretty exactly known. Sunjicsc the liOme 
quantity of water is made to flow m succession through such an 
onfice and through another orifice of which the aiclhcicnt is re¬ 
quired, and when the rate of flow is constant the heads over each 
orifice are noted. Let hu Ih ^ heads, wg the areas of the 
orifices, f,, Cjj the coelhcients. I'lien since the How through each 
orifice is the same 

Q = £,«, .Jilgh,) = CM,\/(2gh^). 

£-2 = £i("i/"-i) V(fh/*-j)- 

§ 19. Coefficients for Bellmouths and Bellmouthed Orifices .—If an 
orifice is fu.-iiisUed with a mouthpiece exactly ol the form of the 


e - D‘i-tadr- 
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Fic. 19. 

contracted vein, then the whole of the contraction occurs within 
the mouthpiece, and if the area of the orifice is measured at the 
.smaller end, c. must be put=i. It is often desirable to bcUmouth 
the ends of pipes, to avoid the loss of head which occurs if this is 
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not done ; and such a bellmouth may also have the form of the con¬ 
tracted jet. Fir. ly shows the proportions of such a bellmouth 
or bellmouthed ordice, which approximates’tp thS form of the con¬ 
tracted jet siidieiently for any practical purpose. 

For such an oritice L. J. Weisbach found the following values of 
the coeliu lents with different heads. 


Head over orifice, in ft. = h 

1 -66 

1 

11 ‘48 

.■i.V77 

337-91 

Coefficient of velocity - (, . 
Coefficient of resistance — Cr 

' *087 

i -qO? 
•o6y 

•975 

•052 

•994 

‘012 

*994 

•012 


As there is no contraction after the jet issuei from the orifice, 
ic-l,c = c,i and therefore ' 

Q = c,a^'(2gh) = u-^{2ghl(t +Cr)}. 

§ 20. Coeffi( lents /or Sharp-edged or virtually Sharp-edged Orifices. _ 

There are a very large number of measurements of discharge from 
sharp-edged orifices under different conditions of head. An account 
of these and a very careful tabulation of the average values of the 
cocllicients will Iw found in the Hydraulics of the late Hamilton 
Smith (Wiley & Sons, New York, i8»6). The following short table 
ab.stracted from a larger one will give a fair notion of how the co- 
efticient varies according to the most trustworthy of the experiments. 

Coe/fuieni of Disi barge for Vertical Circular Orifices, Sharp-edged 
with free Discharge into the Air. Q-cu,J(2gh). 


Head 

Diameters of Orifice. 

measured to 






— 


Centre ol 

•02 

•04 

•10 

•20 

•40 

•60 

1*0 

Orifice. 

Values of C. 

0-3 


.. 

•621 


.. 

. 


0-4 

.. 

•637 

•618 





O'b 

■65.3 

•630 

•613 

•601 

•59b 

•588 


0-8 

•648 

♦626 

•610 

•601 

■597 

•594 

•583 

I‘0 

■644 

•623 

•60S 

•600 

•59S 

'595 

•591 

2*0 

•632 

•614 

•604 

•599 

■599 

■597 

•595 

4‘0 

■623 

•6oy 

•602 

•59<^ 

•598 

•597 

•596 

8*0 

•O14 

•605 

•Coo 

•.598 

'597 

•596 

•596 

ao’O 

•601 

•599 

•590 

•.596 

•596 

•596 

-.594 


At the same time it must be observed that differences of sharpness 
in the edge of the orifice and some other circumstances affect the 
results, .so that the values found by different careful experimenters 
are not a little discrejiant. When exact measurement of flow has 
to be made by a sharp-edged orifice it is desirable that the coefficient 
for the particular orifice sliould be directly determined. 

The following results were obtained by Dr H. T. Bovoy m the 
lalxjratory of McGill University. 


Coefficient of Discharge for Sharp-edged Orifices. 


Head in 
ft. 




form of Oiitioe 




Cir* 

ctilar. 

Square. 

Rectangular Ratio 
of Sideb 4:1. 

Rectangular Ratio 
ofSiueb 16:1. 

Tri- 

angular. 

Sidci 

vertical 

gonnl 

vertical. 

Long 

Sides 

vertical. 

I-OT'S 

Sides 

liori- 

zontul. 

Long 

SideK 

vertiui! 

Long 

Side4 

hori* 

rontid 

* 

•620 

•627 

•62H 

•642 

■643 

‘06 

•664 

•636 

2 

.613 

•620 

•628 

■634 

•636 

•650 

•O51 

•628 

4 

•608 

•616 

•618 

•628 

•62Q 

•641 

•642 

•623 

0 

•607 

•614 

•Of 6 

•626 

•627 

•637 

■637 

•620 

8 

•606 

•613 

•O14 

•623 

•625 

•634 

'635 

■019 

10 

•605 

•612 

•613 

•622 

•624 

■032 

•t*33 

•618 

12 

•C04 

•61I 

•612 

•022 

•623 

■&31 

•631 

•618 

>4 

•O04 

•610 

•612 

■021 

•622 

•630 

•630 

•O18 

16 

•603 

•&10 

•61 I 

•62() 

•622 

•030 

•630 

•617 

18 

•603 

•610 

•6n 

•620 

•621 

•630 

•629 

•616 

20 

•603 

•OOQ 

611 

•620 

•621 

•629 

•628 

•616 


The orifice was o iy6 sq. in. area and the reductions were made 
with g -- 32 176 the value for Montreal. The value of the coefficient 
ajipears to increase as (perimeter) /-(area) increases. It decreases 
as the head increases. It decreases a little as the size of the orifice 
is greater. 

Very careful experiments by J. G. Mair (Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
ixxxiv.j on the discharge from circular orifices gave the results 
shown on toji of next column. 

The edges of the orifices were got up with scrapers to a sliarp 
square edge The coefficients generally fall as the head increases 
and as the diameter increases. Professor W. C. Unwin found tlmt 
the results agree with the formula 

1 = o 6075 -I- 0-0098/ ,Jh - o-oo-j-jd, 
where h Is in feet and d in inches. 
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Coefficients of Discharge from Circular Orifices. 
Temperature tosj°. 


Head in 
feet 

Diameters of Orifices in Inches (d). 

h. 



fi 

■ i 1 2 

2i 


2! 

3 

\ 

Coefficients (r). 

! 

•75 

I-O 

I 25 

1- 50 

••75 

2- 00 

■6t6 

•613 

•613 

•610 

•612 

•bog 

■614 
•612 
•614 
•612 
■611 
•613 

•616 

•6X2 
’610 
•611 
•611 
•609 

•610 
•611 
•608 
•606 
'605 
•606 

•616 
•612 
•612 
•610 
•611 
•6oy 

•612 

■Oil 

■008 

■607 

■60s 

■606 

•607 

•604 

•605 

•603 

•OO4 

•604 

•607 

•608 

•605 

•607 

•607 

•604 

•6oy 

’609 

•606 

•605 

•605 

•605 


The following table, compiled by J. T. Fanning (Treatise on Water 
Supply Engineering), gives values for rectangular orifices in ver¬ 
tical plane surfaces, the head being measuied, not immediately 
over the orifice, where the surface is depressed, but to the still- 
water surface at some distance from the orifice. The values were 
obtained by graphic interpolation, all the most reliable ex¬ 
periments being plotted and curves drawn so as to average the 
discrepancies. i 

Coefficients 0/ Discharge for Rectangular Orifices, Sharp-edged, 
in Vertical Plane Surfaces. ’ 


Head to 
Centre of 
Orifice. 



Ratio of Height to Width. 



4 


■J 

I 

1 

! 1 

1 

i 

Feet. 

.d d 

high. 

wide. 

.s"o 

M-J 

Ji 

ears 

> 

.d 

M . 
"•1 

1 h 

1 •®T5 

: 

M . 

‘S 4* 

J3 

■ 3 o 



CtSi 


CsS 

JCd 

Sici 





N m 

M - 

** •* 

0 « 

0 •• 

0 M 

0 " 

0*2 








•6333 

•5 







•6293 

•6334 

•4 






•6140 

■630b 

•6334 

•5 




•.5984 

•6030 

^ *61.')0 

•6313 

•6333 

•6 




•6063 

•6156 

•6317 

•6332 

•7 



•6130 

•5994 

■607-4 

■6f(l2 

•6319 

•6328 

•8 



•Oooo 

•6082 

•6165 

■6322 

•6326 

•9 

I‘0 


■6188 

•6134 

•6135 

‘6006 

•6010 

•6086 

•6ogo 

•6168 

■6172 

•6323 

■6 j2c 

•6324 

•6^20 

1-25 


•6140 

•6ui8 

•600s 

•6173 

•6317 

■6312 

1-50 


■6187 

•6144 

•O026 

•6100 

•6172 

•O313 

•6303 

1-75 


•6186 

■6145 

•60.33 

•6103 

•6168 

•6307 

■0290 

2 


•6183 

■6144 

•6036 

•6104 

■6166 

■6302 

■6291 

2-25 

•6290 

•6180 

•6143 

•6029 

■6103 

•6163 

•6203 

•628b 

2*50 

■6176 

■613<) 

■6043 

•6102 

•61.57 

■6282 

•6278 

2-'7.5 

•6280 

■6173 

•6136 

•6046 

■6ioi 

•6155 

•6274 

•6273 

3 

■6273 

•6170 

■6132 

•6048 

•6100 

•6153 

•6267 

•b2b7 

3-5 

•6250 

•61OO 

■6123 

•6050 

•6094 

•6I40 

•62.54 

•6254 

4 

•6245 

■6150 

•6110 

■6047 

•6085 

■6136 

■6236 

■623b 

4-5 

'6226 

•6138 

•6100 

•6044 

•6074 

■6125 

•6222 

•O222 

5 

•6208 

•6124 

■6088 

•6038 

•O063 

•6114 

•6202 

•6202 

6 

■6158 

•6094 

■6063 

■6020 

•6044 

•6087 

•61.54 

•6154 

7 

■6124 

•6064 

■6038 

■6011 

•6032 

•6058 

■6110 

♦6114 

8 

•Ooyo 

•6036 

•6022 

•6010 

•6022 

•6033 

•6073 

•6087 

9 

•6060 

•6020 

•6014 

•boio 

•601 s 

•6020 

•6045 

‘6070 

10 

•603.5 

■6015 

■6010 

•6010 

■6010 

•boio 

■0030 

•60OO 

15 

•6040 

•G018 

•Ooio 

■boil 

•6012 

•bol 3 

■6033 

•6066 

20 

•604 s 

■6024 

•6012 

■6q12 

•6014 

•6018^ 

•6036 

•bo74 

2.3 

’6048 

■6028 

■6014 

•6012 

■6016 

•6022 

'6040 

•bo83 

30 

•6054 

■6034 

■6017 

•6013 

•6018 

■6027 

■O044 

•6092 

35 

•6060 

■6039 

•6021 

•6014 

•6022 

•6032 

•6049 

•bi03 

40 

•6066 

•6045 

•6025 

■601 s 

■6026 

•6037 

•60,55 

•6114 

45 

■6054 

•6032 

•602Q 

•6016 

■6030 

•6043 

•O062 

•bl2S 

50 

•6086 

•6060 

■6034 

•6018 

•6035 

•6050 

•6070 

•bi40 


§ 21. Orifices wilh Edges of Sensible Thickness .—When the edges of 
the orifice are not bevelled outwards, but have a sensible thickness, 
the coefficient of discharge is somewhat altered. The following 
table gives values of the coefficient of discharge for the arrangements 
of the orifice shown in vertical section at P, Q, R (fig. 20). The 
plan of all tlie orifices is shown at S. The planks forming the orifice 
and sluice were each 2 in. thick, and the orifices were all 24 in. wide. 
The heads were measured immediately over the orifice. In this case, 
Q = c6(H-A)V{2g(H-t.A)/2}. 

§ 22. Partially Suppressed Contraction .—Since the contraction of 
the jet is due to the convergence towards the orifice of the issuing 
streams, it will be diminished if for any portion of tlie edge of the 
orifice the convergence is prevented. Thus, if an internal rim or 
border is applied to part of the edge of the orifice (fig. 21), the con¬ 
vergence for so much of the edge is suppressed. For such cases 
G. Bidone found the following empirical formulae applicable;— 
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Table of Coefficients of Discharge for Rectangular Vertical Orifices in Ftg. to. 


Head h 
above 





Height of Orifice, H - A 

, in feet. • 





upper 
edge of 


• 

I'3I 



o *6 d 


O*l0 


0*10 


Orifice 
in feet. 

p 

Q 

K 

Jr’ 

u 

K 

p 

y 

R 

p 

y 

R 

o *328 

•636 

•787 

•98^ 

1'968 

3-28 

4’27 

4-92 

.5'58 

6*56 

0-598 

0-609 

0-612 

0-616 

0-6l8 

o -6' j 8 

0-602 

0-598 

0-596 

0-595 

0-502 

0-644 

0-653 

o-fi55 

0-656 

0-649 

0-632 

0-624 

<>•620 

i)-6l8 

0-615 

o-6iI 

0-64K 

0-657 

0-659 

o*66o 

0-653 

0-631 

0-626 

0-622 

0-620 

0-617 

0-612 

0-634 

0-640 

0-641 

0-641 

0-640 

0-638 

0-637 

0-637 

0637 

0-636 

0-634 

0-665 

0-672 

0-674 

0-675 

0-676 

0-674 

0-673 

0-673 

0672 

0*671 

0*608 

0*675 

0-677 

0-678 

0-679 

0-676 

0-675 

0674 

0-673 

0-672 

0-670 

0-691 

0-685 

0-684 

0-683 

0-678 

0-673 

0*672 

0*672 

0*672 

0*671 

0-668 

0*664 

0*687 

o*6go 

0-693 

0-695 

0*094 

0-693 

0*692 

0*692 

0*691 

0*689 

0*666 

0*688 

0*692 

0-695 

0*697 

0*695 

0*694 

0*693 

0*693 

0*692 

0*690 

0-710 

0-696 

0-694 

0-692 

0-688 

0-680 

0-678 

0-676 

0-676 

0-675 

0-672 

0*694 

0*704 

0*706 

0*709 

0*710 

0*704 

0*701 

0*699 

0*698 

0 696 

0*693 

0-696 

0-706 

0-708 

0-711 

0-712 

0-705 

0-702 

0-699 

0-698 

0-696 

0-693 


Kor rectangular orifices, 

Cc — 0 ’ 62 (I + 0 * 1 ‘) 2 «//)) : 

and for circular orifices, 

i^ = o-62(i +o*i28»i//>) ; 

where n is the length of the edge oi the orifice over which the border 
extends, and p is the whole length of edge or perimeter of the orifice. 
The following are the values of f-p, when the border extends over 
J or f of the whole penmeler :— 



«//’ 

i. 

Rectangular Orihccs. 

1 

Ce 

Circular Orifices. 


0*25 

o-fi 43 

•640 


0*50 

o*6(>7 

•660 


0*75 

0*691 

•680 


hor larger values of w//> the formulae are not apphcable. C. R. 

Hornemauii has sliown, 
howeviT, that these for¬ 
mulae tor suppressed con¬ 
traction an* not reliable. 

§ 23. lmj>eyf('ct Con- 
irmtioyi .—it the sides of 
tlie vessel approach near 
to the edge oi the orifice, 
they interfere with the 
con vergcnce of the streams 
to which the contraction 
is d lie, and the contraction 
is then modified. It is 
generally stated that the 
influcMice of the sides 
begins to be felt if their 
distance from the edge of 
the orifice is less than 2 7 
times the corresponduig 







Fig. 21, 


^ 24. Orifices Furnished with Channels of Discharge .—These ex¬ 
ternal borders to an orifice al.sti modify the contraction. 

The following coefficients of discharge were obtained with open¬ 
ings 8 in. w’ide, and small in proportion to the channel of approach 
(fig 22,A.R.C). 


/la 

—^9 in 
f«Qt. 




/ 

1 in feel. 




■0656 

•164 

'398 

‘656 

i'64u 

3*^8 

4 * 9 it 

€>•56 

9-84 

••'1 


*480 

•511 

■544 

•.574 

■590 

•601 

•601 

•601 

•601 

B 

- 0*656 

•480 

•510 

•53H 

.566 

•592 

*600 

•602 

*6o2 

•bot 

c 


-527 

■553 

'.574 

•592 

•607 

•610 

•610 

-609 

•608 

A* 


•488 

■377 

•024 

•631 

•625 

■624 

•619 

•613 

•606 

B 

• 0*164 

•487 

•57/ 

•606 

•617 

•626 

•628 

*627 

•623 

•618 



■585 

■614 

■'M 3 

•645 

■652 

•6';i 

■6so 

■650 

•649 


§ 25. Inversion of the Jet .—When a ]el i.ssue.s from a horixoulal 
orifice, or is of small si/e lompared with the head, it presents no 

a. b 





Fig. 22. 


xrv. 2 a 
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the free huriitce. 



it undergoes a series of singular changes of form after leaving the 
orifice. These were first investigated by,G. Bidone (1781-1839); 
subsequently H. (1. Magnus (1802-1870) measured jets from dihcrcut 
orifices; and later Lord Rayleigh [I'm. Roy. Soc. xxix. 71) in¬ 
vestigated them anew. 

I'iS- shows some form.s, the upper figure giving the shape of 
txu* orifitc’.s, and th«* others sectioii'i of the )fit. Tiu* jet first contracts 
as described above, in consequence .of tlie convergence of the fluid 
streams within the vessel, retamiiig, however, a form .similar to that 
of the orifice. Afterw,ards it expands into sheets in planes per¬ 
pendicular to the sides of the orifice. Thus the jet from a triangular 
orifice expands into three sheets, in planes bisecting at right angles 
the three sides of the triangle. Generally a jet from an orifice, in 
the form ol a regular jiolygon of <1 sides, forms « sheets in planes 
Jierpcndicular to the sides of tlie Jiolygon. 

Ifidone ex])laiiis this l>y reference to the simpler case of meeting 
streams. If two equal streams having the .same axis, but moving 
111 ojiposite diretturns, meet, they spread out into a thm disk normal 
to the common axis of the streams. If the directions of two streams 
intersect obhi j uel v they spread into a symmetrical sheet perpendicular 
to the plane ol the streams. 

, "!■ '*2 ('' 8 - 24 > be two points in an orifice at depths A„ /i, from 

... T be filaments Lssuiiig at a,, % will have the diflerent 

velocities V^gAiand VigA,. 

Consequently they will 
tend to describe parabolic 
jiaths and a/fi, ol 

dillerent horizontal range, 
and intersecting in the 
Jioint c. But since two 
filaments cannot simul¬ 
taneously flow Ihrough the 
same jioint, they must 
exerci.se mutual pressure, 
and will be deflected out of 
the paths they fend to 
describe. It is this mutual 
pressure which causes 
the expansion of the jet 
into sheets. 

Lorrl Rayleigh pointed out that, when the orifices are small and 
the head is not gieat, the expansion of the sheets in diiections jier- 
pendiciilar to the direction ol flow readies a limit. Sections taken 
at greater distance from the orifice show a contraction of the sheets 
until a comitacf form is reached similar to that at the fitsf contrac¬ 
tion. Jievond this point, if the jet retams its coherence, sheets are 
thrown out again, but in directions bisecting the angles between the 
previous sheets. lairJ Rayleigh ai.cejils an explanation of this cou- 
traclion first suggested by H. Bull (1805-1878), namely, that it is 
due to surface tension. 

§ 2b. Influente of Temperature on Otseharge of Orifices.--Vtnionsar 
W. C Unwin found (PhiK Mag., Odober 187S, p. 281) that tor 
sharp-edged orifices temjserature has a very small influence on the 
distharge. b'or an orifice 1 em m diameter with heads of about 
1 to ij ft. Ihe toclhcienfs were .— 

'1 emperaliire b'. ..... C 

. '■ -594 

bJ..,y8 

Lor a conoiflal or bell-moulliocl orifice i cm. diameler the eOcet of 
temperature was Rroater • — 

Temperature F.C, 

. . .... <>-987 

. 0‘974 

an increase in velocity of discharge of 4 when the temperature 
increased 130°. 

J. G. Mair repeated these exjieriments on a much larger scale 
[Iroi. Ina! C-w. Eng. Ixxxiv.). For a sliarp-edged orifice 2J in 
diameter, with a head of 1-75 ft., the coefficient was 0-604 at s-/° 
and 0-607 at 170“ F., a very small dilference. With a conoidal 

orifice the coefficient was 0-961 at 55“ and 0-981 at 170“ F. The 
eorresponding coefficients of re.sislance are 0-0828 and 0-0391 
shmvmg that the resistance decreases to about hall at the hicdier 
temperature, 

§ 27, /-ire Hose A’ozzfz.!.—F.xperiments have been made by J. R 
I'ri-eman on the coefficient of discharge from smooth cone nozzles 
used lor fire jnirjio.ses The coeflieieut was found to be 0-983 for j-iu. 
nozzle 0-982 for Jth in. ; 0-972 ior t in.; 0-976 foi in. ; and 
0-971 for I j in. The nozzles were fixed on a taper play-pipe, and the 
eoefficienl includes the resistance of this pipe (Amer. Roe. Civ Eng 
xxi., 1889). Other forms of nozzle were tried such as ring nozzles 
for whicli the coefficient was smaMt-r. 

IV. THEORY OF THE STEADY MOTION OF FLUIDS 

^ equation of the steady motion of a fluid given 

und(-T Hydrodynamics furnishes immediately three results as to the 
disfribution of pressure in a stream which may here be assumed. 

(o) ft the motion is rectilinear and uniform, the variation of 
pressure ts the same as in a fluid at rest. In a stream flowing m an 
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I open channel, for instance, when the effect of eddies produced by the 
I roughness of the sides is neglected, the pressure at each point is 
I simply the hydro.static pres.sure due to the depth below the free 
I .surface. 

(fi) If the velocity of the fluid'is very small, the distribution of 
pressure is approximately the .same as in a fluid at rest. 

fr) If the fluid molecules take precisely the accelerations which 
they would have if independent and submitted only to the external 
lorccs, tlie pressure is unilorm. 'J lius m a jet falling freely in the 
air the pressure throughout any cross section is uniform and equal 
to the atmospheric pressure. 

(i) In any bounded plane section traversed normally by streams 
which are rectilmear for a certain distance on cither side of the 
section, tile distribution of pressure i.s fhe same as in a fluid at rest. 

Distribution of Energy in iNcoMPRE.s.mnLE Fluips 

§ 29. Application of the Principk of the Conservation of Energy to 
Ca.iei of Stream Line Motion .—Tbc external and internal work 
done on a mass is equal to the change of kinetic energy produced. 
In many hydraulic questions this principle E difficult to apply be¬ 
cause from the complicated nature of fhe motion produced it is 
difficult to estimate the total kinetic energy generated, and Iwcau.se 
in some ca.se.s the internal work done in overcoming frictional or 
viscous resistances cannot be ascertained ; but in the case of .stream 
hnc motion if furnishes a simple and imjiortant result known as 
Bemonlh's theorem. 

f-ot AB (fig. 25) be any one elementary stream, in a .steadily moving 
fluid mass. Then, from the steadiness ol the motion, AB is a fixed 
path in .space through which a stream of fluid E constantly flowing. 
Let 00 be the fic-c surface and XX any horizontal datum line. Let 



Fig. 25. 

w be the area of a norm.tl cross section, v the velocity, p the intensity 
Pr®®®'*rc, and 2 the elevation above XX, of the elementary stream 
AB at A, and .ii,, p,, u,, z, the .same quantities at B. Suppo.se that 
^ ^bss of fluid initially occiijiying AB comes to 
•v./ben AA', Bli' aie eijual to vt, v.t, and tlie volumes of fluid 
AA, KB' are the equal inflow and outflow - y/=. «t/< = w.e,/, in the 
given time. If we .sujipose the filament AB surrounded by other 
filaments moving with not very different velocities, fhe frictional 
or vEcous resi.staiice on its siirlace will be small ctiougli to 
be neglected, and if the fluid is incompressible no internal work is 
done 111 change of volume. Then the work done by external forces 
will be equal to the kinetic, energy jiroduced in the time considered. 

1 pressure.s on the surface of the mass (excluding the 

t'tul.b A, D) arc* at eacli point normal to the direcliou of motion, and 
do no work. Ilenoe the only external lorces to be reckoned are 
gravity and the jiressures on fhe end.s of tlie .stream. 

The work of gravity when AB falls to A'B’ is the same as that of 
ti-ansferrmg AA' to BB'; that la, GQt (2-2,). The -work of the 
pressures on the ends, reckoning that at B negative, because it is 
opposite to the direction of motion, is [pui x vt) - {p,ia, x e,f) = 
Qf(f’ - A)- The change of kinetic energy in the lime t is the differ¬ 
ence of the kinetic energy originally i>osses.sed by AA' and that 
finally acquired by BB', lor in the intermediate part A'B tliere is 
no change of kinetic energy, in con.sequence of the steadiness of the 
motion. But the mass ol AA' and BB' is GQtfg, and the change of 
kinetic energy is Iherefore (GQf/g) {vi‘‘/2 - lA/z). Equating this to the 
work done on the ma5.s AB, 

^•QI(^-h) + W-pi) = {OQt/g){v.^l 2 -v^l 2 ). 

1 lividiiig by G(,)f and rearranging the terms, 

v‘/2g -I- P/G -t 2 = i;, 2/2g -e P,/G -f z,; ( 1 J 

or, as A and B are any two points, 

vt‘j2g + p/G + 2=coristant = H. (2) 

Now v‘‘l2g E the head due to the velocity v, p/G is the head equivalent 
to the jiressure, and 2 is the elevation above the datum (see § 16). 
Hence the terms on the left are the total head due to velocity, 
pre^ure, and elevation at a given cross section of the filament, 2 E 
easily- seen to be the work in foot-pounds which would be done 
by I lb of fluid falling to the datum line, and similarly p/G and 
v^j2g are the quantities of work which would be done by 1 tb of fluid 
due to the pressure p and velocity v. The expression on the left of 
the equation is, therefore, the total energy of the stream at the 
section considered, jier tb of fluid, estunated with reference to the 
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datum line XX. Hence we see that in stream line motion, nnder 
the restrictions named above, the total energy per 16 of fluid is 
uniformly distributed along the stream hne. If the free surface of 
the fluid OO is taken as the datum, and - A, - ft, are the depths of A 
and B measured down from the free .surface, the e<iuation takes the 
form 


or generally 


e’/ag + plG-h = e,=/2g + p,fG - ft,; (3) 

v*/2g pJG - ft = constant. (3a) 

§ 30. SKOnd Form oj the 7 'heorem 0/ BsmeW/t...—Suppose at the 
two sections A, B (fig. 2O) of an elementary stream small vertical 
pipes are introduced, which may be termed pressure columns 
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pro)ectf)d rarfaoe as HI, and the preemras pwttal to the axis of 
the pipe, normal tp the^ projected surfaces, balance each other. 
Similarly the pressures ,00 BC, CD balance those on GH, 3 SG. Xa 
same way, in any combination of enlargements and contrac¬ 
tions, a balance of pressures, due to the flow of liquid parallel to the 



axis of the pipe, will be found, provided the sectional area and 
direction of the ends are the same. 

The following experiment is interesting. Two cisterns providetl 
with converging pipes were placed so that the jet from one was ex¬ 
actly oi>posite the entrance to the other. The cisterns being hlled 


Flu, 26. 

(§ 8), having their lower ends accurately parallel to the direction of 
flow. In such tubes the water will rise to horgljts correspondmg to 
tlie pressures at A and B. Hence and —/',/C. Conse- 

<lu<‘iiUy the tops of the pressure columti.s A' and B' will be at 
total heights c-p/G-i-s and 1/ ^ pJG-^Si above the datum 

line XX. The difference of level of the pressure column tope, or 
the fall of free surface level between A and 13 , is therefore 

and this by equation (i), § 29 is - v^)j2g. That is, the fall of 
fre'e surface level between two sections is equal to the difference 
of llie heights due to the velocities at the scclions. The line A'B' 
is sonudmies called the Ime ol hydraulic gradient, thongli this 
term is als^j used m cases where friction needs to be taken into 
account. It is the line the lu'ight ot which above datum is the 
sum of the elevation and pressure head at Uuit point, and it falls 
Ixlow a liorizonvdl line A"B" drawn at H ft. above 
quaiititie.s and a' -v^Izg, when friction is absent. 

§ lUuUYaiwns of the Theorem of UeYnimlli. In a lecture to 
ilie Tuecixaiiical .section of the British Association in 1S75, W. Froude 
gave :>ome experimental illustrations of tlie principle of Bernoulli. 
He remarked that it was a common but erroneous impression that 
a fluid exercises in acontracting pipe A (fig. 27) an excess of pressure 
against the entire conve-ging surface 
wliicli it meets, and that,conversely, ^ 

as it enters an enlargement B, a relief 
of pressure is exj^erienced by the 
entire (Kyorging surface of the pipe. 

Further it is commonly assumed that m. 

when passing through a contraction A 

(\ there is in the narrow neck an 

excess of pressure due to the squeezing together of the liquid at that 
point. These impressions are in no respect correct; the pressure 
IK smaller as the section of the pipe is smaller and convei*scly. 

Fig. 28 shows a pipe so formed that a contraction is followed by 
an enlargement, and fig. 29 one in which an enlarg^'ment is followed 

by a contraction. 'I’lic 
viM'tical pressure columns 
show llie decrease of 
pressure at the contrac¬ 
tion and increase of 
pressure at the enlarge¬ 
ment. The line al>c in 
both figures siiows the 
variation of free surface 
level, supposing the pipe 
frictionless. In aciual 
pipes, however, work is 
expended in friction 
against the pipe; the 
cotal head diminishes in proceeding along ilie pipe, and the free 
surface level is a line such as abiC^t fahing below abc. 

Froude further pointed out that, if a pipe contracts and enlarges 
again to the same .size, the resultant pressure on the converging part 
exactly balances tlie resultant pressure on the diverging part so 
that there is no tendency to move the pipe bodily when water flows 
tlirough it. Thus the comcal part AB (fig. 30) presents the same 



very nearly to the same level, the jet from the left-hand cistern A 
entered the nghtdiand cistern B (fig. 37), shooting across the free 
.space between them without any waste, except tlwit due to indirect¬ 
ness of aim and want of exact correspondence in the form of the 
orifices. In tin* actual experiment there wa« 18 in. of head in the 
right and 20^ in. of head in the left-hand cistern, so that about 
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2^ in. were wasted m friction. It v ill be seen that in the open space 
between the orifices there was no pressure, except the atmospheric 
pressure acting uniformly throughout the system. 

§ 32. Venturi Miter.—^An ingenious application of the variation 
of pressure and velocity in a converging and diverging pip© has been 



Fig. 31. 


made by Clemens Herschol in the construction of what he terms a 
Veutun Meter for measuring the flow in water mains. Suppose that 
as m fig. 32, a contraction is made in a water main, the change oi 
section being gradual to avoid the production ol eddiee. The latio ^ 
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of the cross sections at A and B, that is at inlet aad throat, is in 
actual meters 5 to i to *o to i, and is verjj carefully determined by 
the maker of the meter. Then, if v and «^e \he velocities at A 
and B, •«=/«/. Let pressure pipes be hitroduced at A, B and C, 



from point to point along a stream line, and shows that the total 
energy of the flow across any two sections is the same. Two other 
directions may be defined, one normal to the stream line and in 
the plane containing its radius of curvature at any point, the other 
normal to the stream Ime and the radius of curvature. For the 
problems most practically useful it will be sufficient to consider 
the stream lines as jiarallel to a vertical or horizontal plane. If the 
motion is in a vertical plane, the action of gravity must be taken 
into the reckoning ; if the motion is in a horizontal plane, the terms 
expressing variation of elevation of the filament will disappear.' 

Let AB, CD (fig. 34) be two consecutive stream lines, at present 
assumed to be in a v^cal plane and Py a normal to these lines 


X Oat um Line 

Fig. 32. 

and let H,, H, II., bp the pressure heads at tho.se points. -Since the 
velocity at B is greater than at A the pressure will be less. Neulect- 
irig friction 

H, + 7 ''-‘/ 2 g -li+ ((“/zf, 

M1 - H = (I/’- - T-'-')/2g = 

Let /i H, -11 be termed the Venturi head, then 

from which the velocity through the throat and the discharge of the 
main can he calculated if the areas at A and B are known and h 
observed. Thus if the diameters at A and B are 4 and 12 m the 
areas are 12-57 and 'i.fi .sq. in., and ’ 

II ^ v/(2g/i) =: I -007 ^(zgh). 

If the observed Venturi head is 12 ft., 

11 ^ 28 ft. per .sec., 
and the di.scharge of the main is 

28 X 12-57 = 351 cub ft. per sec. 

Hence by a simple observation ol pressure difference, the flow in 
the mam at any moment can be determined. Notice that the 
pres.sure height at C will be the same as at A except lor a small loss 
h, due to Iriction and eddying between A and B. To gel the i)re.s.snre 
at the throat very exadly Herschel surrounds it by an annular 
pas.sage comninnicating with the throat by several small hole.s 
sometinies formed in vulcanite to prevent corrosion. Though con-^ 
•structed to prevent eddying as^ much as possible there is some eddy 
loss. the mam effect of lids is to cau.se a loss of head between A 
and C which may -vary from a fraction of a foot to perhaps 5 ft. 
at the highest velocities at which a meter can be used. The eddving 
also affects a litUe the Venturi head h. Consequently an experi¬ 
mental ^efficient must I»determined for each meter by tank measure¬ 
ment. The range of this coefficient is, however surprisuigly small. 

If to aUow for friction, «- A s/)p 7 (p“ - ') 1 s/lzgl'), then Henscliel 
found values of k from 0-07 to 1*0 for throat velocities varying from 

8 to 28 ft. per sec. The 
meter is extremely con¬ 
venient. At Staines reser¬ 
voirs there arc two meters 
of this type on mains 04 m. 
in diameter. Herschel con¬ 
trived a recording arrange¬ 
ment which records tin- 
variation of flow from hour 
to hour and also the total 
flow in any given time. In 
Great Britain the meter is 
constructed by G. Kent, 
who has made improvi-ments 
Inlet in the recording arraiige- 
‘ U«4t ment, 

III the Deacon Wa.ste 
Water Meter (fig. 33) a 
different principle is used. 

A disk D, partly counter¬ 
balanced by a weight, is 
suspended in the water flow¬ 
ing through the main in a 
conical chamber. The un¬ 
balanced weight of the disk 
,^ is supported by the impact 

01 the watw. If the discharge of the main increase.s the disk rises but 
as It rises Its position in the chamber is such that m consequence ol 
the largc-r area the velocity is less. It finds, therefore, a new position 
of equilibrium. A pencil P records on a drum moved by clockwork 
of the disk, and from this the variation of flow is in- 

§ .83- Prteturt Velocity and Energy in Different Stream Lines. 

ht! UfinaflAn nf _Z.;_ 


Outlet 




Fio. 34. 

making an angle 0 with the vertical. lo-t P, Q be two iiarlicles 
moving along these lines at a distance P(,}-(fs,'and let e be the 
hoif'ht of Q above the liorizontal plane with reference to wliicli the 
energy is measured, v its velocity, and its pressure. Tlien, it H is 
the total energy at ^ per unit of weight of fluid, 

H = +/)/G +1/72^- 

Ditlerontiating, we get 

dH — + 4 vdi>jq, (i) 

for tlie increment of energy between Q and P. But 
dz — I’Q cos ^ = rfs cos ; 
dH-:^df>/0 + vdv/^ 4 ds cos (la) 

where the last term disappears if the motion is in a horizontal plane. 

Now imagine a .small cylinder of section w described round PU 
as an axis. This will lx- in equilibrium under the action of its 
centrifugal lorce, its weight and the pressure on its end-i. But its 
volume IS wds and its weigh! Guv/s. Hence, taking the component 
of tin- forces parallel to I’O— 

odp — Gu^iadsIgp — ltw cos ipdi. 

where p is the radius of curvature of the stream line at p. Conse¬ 
quently, introducing these values in (1), 

11 v'^dslgp + vdvig - (vfg) {vIp + dvlds)ds. (2) 

CURRENT.S 

§ 34. Rectilinear Current. —Suppose the motion is in parallel 
straight stream lines (hg. 35) in a vertical plane. Then p is infinite 
and from eq. (2), § 33, ’ 

dH — vdv/g. 

Comparing this with (i) we see that 

de + dp/Cx = o ; 

.-. c8constant; (3) 

or the pressure varies hydrostatically as in a fluid at rest. For two 
stream lines in a horizontal 


-B- 


plane, z is constant, and there¬ 
fore p is constant. 

Radiating Current .—Suppose 
water flowing radially between 
horizontal parallel planes, at 
a distance apart = 3 . Conceive 
two cyluidrical .sections of the 
current at radii z, and z„ where 

the velocities are v, and e,, and the pressures p, and p.^. 




Flo. 35. 


ThV isTinofiftn raf ~ ^ asjww.— uh tneuistributionot J;.n 

lUc cquaUoa of Bernoulli gives the variation of pressure and velocity Phil, Mag., February 187O. 


- -Since the 

flow across each cylindrical section of the current is llie same, 

(^> = 2rr^5vi ~ 2irr^v^ 

rjViszr^v., 

... Z,/Z; = V v,.__(4) 

' The following theorem is taken from a paper by J. H. Cotterill 
'^On the Distribution of Energy in a Mass of Fluid m Steady Motion,'* 
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The velocity would be infinite at radius o, if the current could be 
conceived to extend to the axis. Now, if the motion is steady, 
n = pJG + Vi^l2g = pJG + v,‘lig; 

^JpJG + r^’hi/lrfHg: 

(/"« - Pi)F^ - (I - n : (5) 

PJG = H-r, ’hi/lr^hg. ( 6 ) 

Hence the pressure increases from the interior outwards, in a way 
indicated by the pressure columns in fig. 36, the curve through the 
free surfaces of the pressure columns being, m a radial section, the 
quasi-hyperbola of the form x)f‘ = c’‘. This curve is asymptotic to a 
horizontal line, H ft. above the line from which the pressures are 
mea.sured, and to the axis of the current. 

Free Circular Vortex .—A free circular vortex is a revolving ma5.s 
of water, in which the stream lines are concentric circles, and in which 
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the total head for each stream line is the same. Hence, if by any 
slow radial motion portions of the water strayed from one stream 
line to another, they would take freely the velocities proper to their 
new positions under the action of the existing fluid jiressures only. 

I'or .such a current, the motion being horizontal, we liave for all 
tlic circular elementary streams 

H = p/Ci + v^l2g •= constant; 

.■ dll^dplG + vdvlg = o, ( 7 ) 

C onsider two stream lines at radii r and r + dr (fig. 36). Then in 
(■^)i If 3 .t. p = e and ds = dr, 

v^dr/gr + vdv/g — o, 
dv/v- -drjr, 

e<=i/r, (8) 

]irccisely as in a radiating current; and hence the distribution 
of pressure is the same, and formulae 5 and 6 are applicable to this 
case. 

I'ree Spiral Vortex .—As in a radiating and circular current the 
equations of motion are the same, they will also apply to a vortex 
in which the motion is compounded of these motions in any pro¬ 
portions, provided the radial component of the motion varies in¬ 
versely as the radius as in a radial current, and the tangential 
component vanes inversely as the radius as in a free vortex. 'J'hen 
the whole velocity at any point will be inversely proportional to 
the radius of the point, and the fluid will describe stream lines 
having a constant inclination to the radius drawn to the axis of the 
current. That is, the stream lines will be logarithmic spirals. 
When water is delivered from the circumference of a centrifugal 
p^ump or turbine into a chamber, it forms a free vortex of this kind. 
The water flows spirally outwards, its velocity diminishing and its 


pressure increasing according to the law stated above, and the head 
along each spiral stream line is constant 
§ 35 - Forced Vortex.-^^Xi the law of motion in a rotating current is 
different from that in a free vortex, some force must be appli^ to 


cause the variation of velocity. The simplest case is that of _ 
rotating current in which all the particles have equal angular velocity, 
as for mstance when they are driven round by radiating padres 
revolving unUormly. Then in equation (2), § 33, considering two 
circular .stream lines of radii r and r + dr (fig. 37), we have g=«r, 
ds = dr. If the angulai velocity is o, then «=. or and dti = odr. Hence 
dH - ePtdrjg + ahdrjg = zoVdr/g. 

Comparing this with (1), § 33, and putting <iz = o, because the motion 
is horizontal, 

dpfG + d‘rdrlg = zdP’dr/g, 
dp/G = ahdr/g, 

/>/G-oV''/2g +constant. (y) 

Let r„ e, be the pressure, radius and velocity of one cylindrical 
section, p,, r„ ej those of another ; then 

p,/G - d‘r,'‘/2g = p.JG - dW‘l2g ; 
iP-i-pi)IG-a‘‘{r./-rj^)l2g=^(v^-Vi‘‘)l2g. (10) 

That IS, the jirnssure increases from within outwards in a curve 
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which in radial sections is a parabola, and surfaces of equal pressure 
are paraboloids of revolution (fig. 37). 

Dis.sipation of Head in Shock 
§ 36. Relation of ]‘rc.\sure and Velocity in a Stream in Steady 

Motion when the Changes of Section of the Stream are Abrupt. _ 

When a stream changes .section abruptly, rotating eddies are fomied 
which dissipate energy. The energy absorbed in produemg rotation 
IS at once abstracted from that effective in cau.sing the flow, and 
sooner or later it is wasted by frictional resistances due to the rapid 
relative motion of the eddying parts of the fluid. In such cases the 
work thus expended internally in the fluid is too important to be 
neglected, and the energy thus lo.st is commonly termed energy lost 
in shock. Suppose fig. 3S to represent a .stream having such an 
abrupt change of section. Let An, CD be normal sections at points 
where ordinary stream line motion has not been disturbed and 
where it has been re-established. Let w, p, i> be the area of section 
pressure and velocity at AB, and u,, p,, v, corresponding quantities 
at CD. Then if no work were expended internally, and assuming 
the stream horizontal, we should have 

p/G + ti“/2g=p,/G + F,»/ag. (,) 
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But if work is expen^d in producing irregular eddying motion, tlie 
he^ at the section CD will be diminished. 

Suppose the mass ABCD comes in a sitpi t time t to A'B'C'D' 
The resultant force parallel to the axis of the .stream is 
#*“ + - /hXi. 

wlme pj is put the unknown pressure on the annular space 
oetween .\B and EF. The impulse of that force is 

{^W + />l,((«>l -w) 

I he honrontal change of momentum in the same time is the differ- 

„ enceof themomentaof 

Eimiimitamimtitttimmmimaimm CDC'D' and ABA'B', 
because the amount 
of momentum be¬ 
tween A'B' and CD 
remains unchanged 
if the motion is 
steady. The volume 
of AHA'B'or CDC'D', 
being tlic inflow ami 
outflow in the time 
t , is uyv , l , 

and the momentum of 
these masses is 
Fio. 3,0. (G/gj^eiand (G/g)Qr,/. 

mentura is tlierciore (G/g)Qi(„, . Equating tins to thfimpuls"^,"' 

‘‘t AB extending unchanged through 
with AE, BF which He out of the 

path of the stream. Then (since 

Pi,^ - PiK’ - !’i(i’i - i’)A'; (2) 

Pl('. + V^l2g = />,l(i + v-^/Zg+(„-r)tl2g. , 

L ‘=’‘ 1 ”'“.’^^“'' ( 0 , § 20 , Obtained for cases whore 

no sensible internal work is done, by the last terra on the right 

is* «•!; T f •'fa*' al cK which 

IS )t,/G + o, 7 jg, to make it equal to the total head at AB, or (o v,)V2e 
s the head lost m shock at the abrupt change of seetion. ‘ But 
t/ - t/j IS the reiatjve velocity of tho two j)arts of the Btreiini 
velS^ t” abrupt ch.ango of .section occurs, tho head duo to tho relative 
velocity is lost m shock, or {o-v,)V2g foot-pounds of otiorov 
pound of fluid. Experiment verifies this rkmlt 
*°U tWo*^ assumption that /j„ =- /> appears to be admissible. ’ 

It there is no shock, 

. . Ai/G = /'/<-■> +(o’-o,t)/2g. 

If there is .shock, i o o 

/’i/f''-/’/G-o,(i<, - ,.)/g. 

Hence the pressure head at CD in tho .second case is lo.ss than in tho 
qurilty^ l™«-e by Ihe 

(e 72 t')(l-<.i/(o,)«. 

V. THEORY OF THE DISCHARGE FROM ORHTCE'S AND 
MOUTH PIECICS 

ContracHon. Re-entrant Mouth- 
picee of Borda.—ln one special case the coefficient of contraction 

can be determined 
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thooretically, and, as 
it is the case where 
the convergence of the 
streams approaching 
the orifice takes place 
through the gn^itcst 
possible angle, the co 
efScient thus deter¬ 
mined is the minimum 
coefficient. 

Let fig. 39 represent 
a vessel with vertical 
side.s, OO being the 
free water surface, at 
which the pressure is 
fa- Suppose the liquid 
issues by a horizontal 
mouthpiece, which is 
re-entrant and of the 
greatest length which 
permits the jet to 
spring clear from the 
inner end of the 
orifice, without adher¬ 
ing to its sides. With 
such an orifice the 
velocity near the 
points CD is n^ligibl 


• _ I i . pumwc-uiBnegligible 

and the pressure at those points may be taken equal to the hvdro^ 
stotic pressure due to the depth from the free surface. Ut 0 be 
the area of the mouthpiece AB, w that of the contracted jet aa. 


*•'*’'’* tune /, the mass OOus comes to the position 
(> C) a a ; the impulse of the horizontal external forces acting on 
the mass during that tunc E equal to the horizontal change of 
momentum. ° 

The pressure on the side OC o^ the mass will be balanced bv the 
“"A*'® opposite side OE, and so for all other portions of the 
vt^^l surfaces oi the mass, excepting the portion EF opposite the 
the surface AaaB of tL jet On EF the pressure is 
^ply the hydrostatic pressure due to the depth, that is, (p«-tGA)Q 
^ tlw suridce ^d section AaaB of the jet, the horizontal resultant 
atmo.spheric pressure acting on the 

1^0 •^•'0 jot; that is, the resultant pressure is 

resultant horizontal force for the whole mass 
OOaa IS (fa + ph)p - faO-GhD. Its impulse in the time f is G/ifi /. 
bmee the motion is steady there is no change of momentum between 
/i '■ r-, oiiange of horizontal momentum is, therefore, 

the fliHerence of the horizontal racmentum lost in the space OOO'O' 
and gamed in the space aaa'a'. In tho former space llicrt E no 
horizontal moinentnra. 

Hie voliiiue of the space aaa'a' is levi; the mass of liquid in that 
■space IS tG/g)avf lis momentum Ls (C,/g)covH. Equatmg impulse to 
momentum gained, i o i 

Gh(U = {Glg)uvH-, 
w/n = g/i/eA 

•'a' eE.-zg/,, ai,da./0=c,: 

u/ii~ A ~Cc; 

result confirmed by experiment with mouthpieces of tliLs kind. 

A similar Iheorotical investigation is not possible for orifice.s m 
plane surfaces because the velocity along the sides of the vessel in 
the neighbourhood of the orifice is not so .small that it can he 
negleited. fhe resultant horizontal pressure is therefore greati-r 
^ j is less. 'Ihe cxperimoiit^il values ol the 

ajelhcient of discharge for a re-entrant n)outhi)icce are o-sijft 
(Borda), 0 ' 55 V (i 3 xdone), 0*5324 (Woitbach), values which diffei 
little from tJie theoretical value, 0*5, given above, 
li "Z P'llaments issuing in a J-st.—\ jet is romposed 

ol fluid filaments or elementary streams, which start into motion at 
some point in the 

interior of 1 he vo?-sei ^ _ /? 

from which the finid 
i.s discharged, and 
gradually ac<juire 
the velocity ol the 
jet. Let Mm, fig. 

40 be such a fila¬ 
ment, the point M 
being taken where 
the velocity is in¬ 
sensibly .small, and 
m at the most con¬ 
tracted section ot 
the jet, where the 
filaments have be¬ 
come parallel and 



VlG, 40. 

exercis^ uniforni mutual pre.ssurc. Take the free surface AB for 
datum line, and let />,, ii,. A,, be the pres.sure. velocity and depth 
Their§2y^eq (3(1)^' '' **''>'’™«P<''''Jing ijuantities at »«. 

l'i'"/2g + />,/G-/.', =-e 72 g + /i,,G-/(. (,) 

But at M, since the velocity is insensible, the pressure is the hydro¬ 
static pressure due to the depth ; Hut i.s, „,-o, p.^p. + GA, At 

toefc'vaiue^’ round the jet. Hence, insiVting 

o -I- ,*,./G H- A, - A, =- v^jig + pajG - A ; 

v'‘!2g = A; (_,) 

°r , \/(2(rA) = 8-025 v'A. (20) 

That IS neglect mg the viscosity of the lliiid, the velocity 0/ fila- 
ments at the contracted section of the jet i.s simply tho velocily due 
to the dillcrence of level z 

of the tree surface in the 
re.sci voir and the orifice. 

If the orifice is small in 
dimensions compared with 
A, the filaments will all 
have nearly the same vel- 
ocity, and if A is measured 
to the centre of the orifice, 
the equation above gives 
the moan velocity of the 
jet. 

Case of a Submerged 
Orifice. — Let the orifice 
discharge below the level 
of the tail water. Then 




W i 
\\i‘ 

1 

... 4 

:: 

1 _ ^ 


Fig. 41. 


S. Iiv-U 

using the notation shown in fig. 41, we have at M, w,=o, p,=GA; -1 pa 
at m, p=CA, + p„. Inserting these values in (3), § 29, 
o + *1 + paJG - *1 = tpl2g_ -h A, - As -I- pii/G; 


«'72f = Aj-As=A, 


(3) 
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where h is the diffewnce of level of the head and tail water, and may 
be termed the effective head producing flow. 

Cas4 where ihe Pressures are different on the Pree Surface and at 

the Orifice. — I-et the 
fluid flow from a vessel 
in which the pressure 
is into a vessel in 
which the pressure is 
p, fig. 42. The pres* 
sure ^0 will produce the 
same eilect as a layer 
of fluid of thickness 
PJG added to the head 
W'ater; and the pres¬ 
sure p will produce 
the same effect as a 
layer of thickness />/G 
adcied to the tail 
wafer. Hence the 
effective difference of 
levei, or effective head 
producing flow, will 

;/^A„ + /)y/G- /-/G : 

ai\d th? velocity of discharge will be 

V-- (A, -/’)/('.}]. (.,) 

We may express this result by sayiug tliat differences of pressure at 
the free surface and at the orifice are to be reckoned as part of the 
effective iiead. 

Hence in afi cases tiius far treated file velocity of the jet is tlie 
vciocity due to tJie ellective head, and tlie discliarge, aliowing for 
contraction of tlie jet, is 

() - i . uv - cu^i (j j 7 i), (5) 

wliere u is tlie area of tlie onliee, cm the area of the contracted 
section of the jet, and h the etlcetive head measured to the centre of 
the orifice. If A and w are taken in feet, Q is in cubic feet jicr secoiiil. 

It is obviou.s, liowever, that this formula assimies iiiat all the 
filaments have sensibly the same velocity. Tliat will be true for 
horizontal orifices, aud very approxim.itely true in other c.lscs, if 
the dimensions of the orifice are not larfre compared witli the ]ie,id A. 
In large orifices in say a vertical surface, the value of A i.s diiterciit 
for dillerenl hlaments, and tlien the velocity of dillerent filanieuts is 
not sensibly the same. 
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Si.Mina Onincns—^II ead Cons tan r 
§ 39. Large Rectangular fete from Ortfices in Vertical Plane Sur¬ 
faces .—lait an orifice in a vertical plane surface be so formed that it 

produces a jel havmg 

^ _,sJ a rccla/vgular con- 

trac(<;d section witli 
vertical anrl horizon¬ 
tal sides. Let /• (lig 
43) be the breadth of 
the jel, aiul /r^ the 
deptiis beJow the free 
surface of its upper 
an<l lower surfaces. 
Consider a lamina of 
the jet between the 
depths h and h + dh 
Its normal section is 
bdhy and the velocity 
of discharge 
The discharge ^r 
^cond in this lamina is therefore h,j2^h dh, and that of tlie whole 
jet is therefore 

Q = jS.J( 2 gh)dh 

( 6 ) 

wlicre the first factor on tlie right is ,v coefficient depending on the 
form of the orifice. 

Now an orifice producing a rectangular jet must itself be very 
approximately rectangular. Let B be the breadth, H,, Hj, the 
depths to the upper and lower edges of the orifice. Put 

6(Aj«-A,i!)/B(HJ-H,!l)=c. (7) 

Then the discharge, m terms of the dimensions of tiic orifice, instead 
of those of the jet, is 

Q = icBVii(H,«-H,S), (8) 

the formula commonly given for the discharge of rectangular orifices. 
The coefficient c is not, however, simply the coefficient of contraction, 
the value of which is ! 


Fig. 43. 


f.(A,-A.)/B(Hj-H.), 

^d not that given in (7). It cannot be assumed, therefore, that c 
ill equation (8) is constant, and in fact it is found to vary for different 
values of B/Hg and B/Hj, and must be ascertained experimentally. 
Relation between the Expressions (5) and (8).—Foi' a rectangular 


orifice tiie area of tlie orifice is w e: B(H. - H,), and the depth measured 
to its centre is ^{H, + H,). Putting these values in fj). 

From (8) the discharge ls 

Hence, for the same value of c m the two cases, 

T „ A. -h,I)/[(H,-H.) V{(H.+H,)/2 l]. 

Let = then 


Q»/Qi = 0'9427 (i-ir»)/{t-e^/(i+ir)]. 


( 9 ) 


If Hi varies from o to co, ^(asHi/H*) varies from o to i. The 
following table gives values of the two estimates of the discharge 
for different values of <r:— 


H./H.- <r. 

LVUi- 


QAJ.- 

0*0 

943 

0*8 

•999 

0‘2 

•y 79 

0*9 

•999 

0-5 

• 99.5 

1*0 

1*000 

07 

•998 




Hence it is obvious that, except for very small values of tr, the 
simpler equation (3) gives values sensibly identical with those of 
(8). When (r--o-5 it is better to use equation (8) with values of 
c determined experimentally for the particular pro^rtions of orifice 
which aix* m question. 

§ 40. Large Jets having a Circular Section from Orifices in a Vertical 
Plane Surface.^htX fig. 44 represent the section of the jet, 00 being 



the free surface level in the reservoir. The discharge tlirough the 
horizontal strip aabh, of breadth aa — h, between the depths AjH*)- 
and /q 4 y + dv, is 

The whole discharge of the jet is 

Q=f b..,i{2g{hfry)\dv- 
J 0 

But A — sin ^; y = j</{i - cos^); dy=ldfiin<pd<p. Lete = i?/{2Ai-fd), 
then 

Q = 1 sin V « cos ^ d^ 

J 0 

From eq. (5), putting «u~ir<i-/4, h~h^^ djz, t: = i when d is tlie 
diameter ot the jet ana not that of the orifice, 
Q.-W\/{2g(A,+<f/2)}, 

Q/Ul = 2/ir /' siu V {I - ' cos 0} 

J o' 

For A, = 00, f = 0 and Q/Qi = I ; 

an<l for Ai - o, e — 1 and -o-yb. 

So that in this case also the difference between the simple formula 
(5) and the formula above, in which the variation of head at different 
parts of the orifice is taken into account, is very small. 


Notches and Weirs 


§ 4T. Notches, Weirs and Hvewashes. —A notch is an orifice ex¬ 
tending up to the free surface level in the reservoir from which the 
(liscliarge takes place. A weir is a structure over which the water 
fiows, the discharge being 111 tlie same conditions as for a notch. 
The formula of discharge for an orifice of this kind is ordinarily 
deduced by putting H,-o in the formula for the corresponding orifice, 
obtained as m the preceding section. Thus for a rectangular notch, 
put H, =0 in (8). Then 

Q:-'<CB,,/(2g)m, (II) 

where H is put for the depth to the crest of the weir or the bottom 
of the notch. Fig. 45 shows the mode in which the discharge occurs 
in the case of a rectangular notch or weir with a level crest. As the 
free surface level falls very .sensibly near the notch, the head H 
should be measured at some distance back from the notch, at a 
point where the velocity of the water is very small. 

Since the area of the notch opening is BH, the above formula is 
of the form 

g = rKBHxA^(2g-H), 

where k i.s a factor depending on the form of tlie notch and expressing 
the ratio of the mean velocity of discharge to the velocity due to the 
depth H. 

§ 42. h'rancis's formula for Rectangular Notches. —The jet dis¬ 
charged through a rectangular notch has a section smaller than BH, 
{a) because of the fall of the water surfi^e from the point where H 
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is measured towards the weir, (6) in consequence of the crest con¬ 
traction, (c) m consequence of the end contractions. It may be 
pointed out that while the dimmution of the section of the jet due 

!o the .surface fall and 
1o the crest contraction 
is proportional to the 
length of the weir, the 
end contractions liave 
nearly the same effect 
whether the weir is wide 
or narrow. 

J. 13 . iTancis’sexperi- 
ments showed that a 
perfect end contraction, 
when the head:; varied 
from 3 to 24 in., and 
the length of the weir 
was not less than three 
times the head, dimin¬ 
ished the effective 
length of the weir by 
an amount approxi¬ 
mately enual to one- 
tenth ol thehead. 
Hence, if I is the length 
of the notch or weir, and 
H the head measured 
behind tlie weir where 
the water is nearly .still, 
then the width of the 
jet pa.ssing through the 
notch would be/- 0*211, 
allowing for two end 
contractions. In a weir 
divided by jiosts there 
may be more than two 
P cud contractions. 

Hence, generally, the 
width of the jet is I - o*uiH.wln're m is the number of end contractions 
of the stream. Tlie contractions due to the fall of surface o,nd to the 
cre.st contraction arc proportional to the width of the jet. Hence, if rH 
is the tliicknessof the stream over llie weir,measured at the contracted 
section, 1 h<' section of the jet will be r(/- o*i«H)H and (§ 41) the 
mean velocity will he Consequently the discharge will 

l>e given by un equation of the form 

(/-o-ihH)H ^2gH 
~ - 0‘-{}i\i)]]K 

I his is Francis's formula, in which the coethciont of discharge i is 
much mon* nearly constant for different values of / and k than in 
the ordinary formula. I•■rancls found for c tlie mean value 0*622, 
the weir being sharp-edged. 

§43. lria*tf;ul<iy Notih (fig. 46).—Consider a lamma issuing be¬ 
tween the depths h and h \ dh. Its area, neglecting contraction, will 
be hdh, and the velocity at that depth is ^/(2g/f). Hence the dis¬ 
charge lor this lamina is 

h^hlihdh. 

; 6 = B{H-;i)/H. 

Hence disiharge of lamina 
and total discharge of notcli 

^ H V(2£) I “ ( 1 1 -/,) W/i/H 



or, introducing a coefficient to allow for contraction, 

When a notch is used to gauge a stream of varying flow, the ratio 
vanes if the notch is rectangular, but is constant if the notch is 
triangular. This led Professor James Thomson to suspect that the 
coefficient of dis¬ 
charge, c, would 
be much more 

constant with - 

different values 
of H in a trian¬ 
gular than in a 
rectangular 
notch, aiid this 
has been experi¬ 
mentally shown 
to be the C8.se. 

Hence a trian¬ 
gular notch IS more suitable for accurate gaugings than a rectangular 
notch. For a sharp-edged triangular notch Professor J. Thomson 
found (: = 0-6i7. It will be seen, as in § 41, that since JBH is the 
area of .section of the .stream through the nolch, the “formula is 
again of the form 

X JBHxAV(2gH), 

where k --- is the ratio ol the mean velocity in the notch to the 
velocity at the depth H. It may easily be .shown that for all notches 
the discharge can be expres.sed m tins form. 

§ 44. Weir with a Broad Sloping Crest. —Suppose a weir formed 
with a broad crest so sloped that the streams flowing over it have a 
movement sensibly rectilinear and uniform (fig. 47). Let the inner 
edge be so rounded as to prevent a crest contraction. Consider a 
filament aa', the point a being so lar back from the weir that the 




Fig. 47. 

velocity of approach is negligible. Lef OO be the surface level in the 
reservoir, and let a be ai a height h" below OO, and h' above a'. 
Let It lie the distance from OO to the weir crest and e the thickness 
of the stream upon it. Neglecting atmospheric pressure, which has 
110 influence, the pressure at a is ('. 7 i", at a' it is Gr. If v be the 
velocily at a', 

e“/2g = ;/' + /i"-r-/i-f; 

Q^be.^'2g{!t - e). 

Theory does not furnish a value for c, but C) = o for r-o and for 
c -h. (,) has therefore a maximum for a value hi e between o and h, 
obtained by equating dQ/i/c to zero. This gives e - ij/i, and, inserting 
this value, 

Q-o-^XsWi^'tp, 

as a maximum value ol tlie discharge with the conditions assigned. 
Fxpenmeiit shows that ihe actual discharge is very apjiroximately 
equal to this maximum, and the formula is more legitimately ap¬ 
plicable to the discharge over broad-crested weirs and to case.s such 
as the discharge with free upper surface through large ma.sonry 

Coeffii tents for the Uischargc over Weirs, derived front the Experitnents of T. E, Blaikwell. When more than one experiment was made with the 
same head, and the results were pretty uniform, the resulting coefficients are marked with an (*). The efjeit of the converging wing-boards 
ts very strongly marked. o , s s s 


UcskIs iti 
inches 
measured 
fr(»m Hiill 
Water ni 
Reservoir. 

j Sharp Kdgt. 

j 1 ft. long 

1 

1 

10 ft long. 

T 

! '077 

•8oc> 

2 

' •<> 7 .‘> 

•803 

3 

•630 

•642* 

1 

1 ‘^17 

•656 

5 

•602 

•050* 

6 

■m 


7 



8 


• 58 1 

9 


•530 

1 (» 



12 



14 




_ 

I’tunks u in. 

thick, M]uare on Crest. 

Crest* ;i 

1 1 ft. loiip. 

6 ft. long. 

10 ft. long. 

10 ft. long, 
winB-boards 
making an angle 
of 60*. 

3 ft. long, 
level. 

3 ft. long, 
fall I in 18. 

3 ft. long, 
fall) in 19 . 

•407 

•4.59 

•435' 

•7.54 

•452 

•545 

•487 

•509* 

■,561 

•585* 

•675 

•482 

•548 

•533 

•.Sfi.l* 

• 597 * 

•569* 


•44T 

••537 

*539 

*549 

•575 

•f) 02 * 

•058 

• 4 H> 

•431 

•4.55 

•5S8 

• 6 oi* 

•609* 

■671 

'470 

•^16 


■593* 

• 6 o 8 * 

.576* 


•501* 


•531 

•617* 

• 6 o 8 * 

•578* 


•488 

*513 

‘527 

• 6 o 6 * 

•590* 

•548* 


•470 

■491 


•Goo 

•569* 

•558* 


•476 

•492* 

•498 

•614* 

•5.39 

• 534 * 






•.525 

• 5 . 34 * 






-. 549 * 





i 


fi ft. long, 
level. 


•492* 

■497* 

•.407 

•497 

•q’s’o* 

•465* 

•407* 


10 ft. lonr, 
level 


•381 

•479* 


■.518 

•513 

•468 

•486 

■4.35 


10 ft. long, 
fall ] in ]8. 


•467 

•495* 

•515 

•543 

■507 


‘ Ihe discharge per second varied from -461 to -665 cub. ft. in two experiments. The coefficient '435 is derived from the mean value. 
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sluice openings than the ordinary weir iormula for sharp-edged 
weirs. It should be remembered, however, that the friction on 
the sides and crest of the weir has been neglected, and that this 
tends to reduce a little the discharge. The formula is equivalent 
to tlie ordinary weir formula with,c = 0-577. 

Special Cases of DiscnAUGB from Orifices 

§ 45. Cases tn which the Velocity of Approach needs to he tahen 
into Account. Rectangular Orifices and Notches .—In finding the 
velocity at the orifice in the preceding investigations, it has been 
assumed that the head h has been measured from the free surface 
of still water above the orifice. In many cases which occur in 
practice the channel of approach to an orifice or notch is not so 
large, relatively to the stream through the orifice or notch, that the 
velocity in it can be disregarded. 

Let A,, h.j (fig. 48) be the heads measured from the free surface to 
the top and bottom edges of a rectangular orifice, at a point in the 



channel of approach where the velocity is u. It is obvious that a 
fall of the free surface, 

I) =M’/2g 

lias been somewhere expended in producing the velocity «, and 
hence the true heads measured 111 still water would have been A, s-fi 
and A.j-i-ij. Consequently the discharge, allowing for the velocity 
of approach, is 

And for a rectangular notch for which Aj **0, the dwcharge is 

(») 

In cases where u can be directly determined, these formulae give the 
dlsch.irgc quite sinqdy. When, however, u is only known as a 
function of the section of the stream in the channel of approach, they 
become complicated. T.et be the sectional area of the channel 
where Aj and are measured. Then u =Q/U and h 

Tliis value introduced in the equations above would render them 
exce.ssivcly cumbrous. In cases therefore where il only is known, 
It is Ijcst to proceed by approximation Calculate an approximate 
value of Q by the equation 

'riieii 1) =Q' nearly Tlus value of introduced in the equations 
above will give a second and much more approximate value of Q. 

§ 46. Partiallv Submerged Rectangular Orifices and Notches .— 
Wlicn the tail water is above the lower but below the upper edge 
of the orifice, the flow in the two parts of the orifice, into which it 
IS dividefl by the surface ol the tail water, takes place under different 
conditions. A filament M.Wj (fig. 49) in the upper part of the 
orifice iasues with a head n which may have any value between 



A| and h. But a filament issuing in tl\e lower part of the 
orifice has a velocity due to h" - «*", or A, simply. In the utoct part 
of the onfice the head is variable, in the lower constant. It Q|, Q, 
are the discharges from the upper and lower parts of the orifice, 
b the width of the orifice, then 


,^^j=ci(A2-A) / 

In the case of a rectangular notch or weir. A, so. Inserting this 
value, and adding the two portions of the discharge together, we get 
for a drowned weir 

Q-=cAv/2gA(A.j-A/3), (4) 

where A is the difference of level of the head and tail water, and Aj 
is the head from tlie free surface above the weir to the weir crest 
(f'R. .50). 

From some experiments by Messrs A. Fteley and F. P, Stearns 
{Trans. Am. Soc. C.E., 1883, p, 102) some values of the coefficient c 
can be deduced 


KIK 

c 


l- 

O'l 

0*629 

0-7 

0-578 

0‘2 

0*614 

0-8 

0-583 

0-3 

0*600 

0-9 

0-596 

04 

0*590 

0-95 

0*607 

0’5 

0*582 

I -oo 

0*628 

o'b 

0-578 




■ If velocity of approach is taken into account, let h be the head due 

■ to that velocity ; then, adding h to each of the heads in the equations 
(3), and reducing, we get for a weir 

i Q ^ch +lj)i - J(A +fl)« - m ; (5) 


an equation which may be useful in estimating flood discharges. 

liridge Piers and other Obstructions tn Streams .—When the piers 
of a bridge are erected in a stream they create an obstruction to the 
flow ol the stream, which 
causes a difference of surface* 
level above and below the 
pier (fig. 51). If it is neces¬ 
sary to estimate this differ¬ 
ence of level, the flow 
between the piers may be 
treated as if it occurred over 
a drowned weir. But the 
value of c in this case is 
imperfectly known. 

§47. Bazin's Researches on 
Weirs. —H. Bazin has executed a long series of researches on the 
flow over weirs, so systematic and complete that they almost 
supersede other observations. The account of them is contained 
in a series of papers in the Annales des Pants et Chaussies 
October 1888, January i8qo, November 189T, February 1894, 
)ccember 1896, 2nd tnmestre 1898). Only a very abbreviated 
account can be given here. The general plan of the experiments 
was to establish first the coefficients of discharge for a standard 
weir without end contractions ; next to establish weirs of other 
types in series with the standard weir on a channel with steady 
flow, to compare the observed heads on the different weirs and 
to determine their coefficients from the discharge computed at 
the standard weir. A channel was constructed parallel to the 
Canal de Bourgogne, taking water from it through three sluices 
0 3 xi*o metres. The water enters a masonry chamber 15 metre's 
long by 4 metres wide where it is stilled and passes into the canal 
at the end of which is the standard weir. The canal has a length 
of 15 metres, a width of 2 metres and a depth of i ‘6 metres. From 




Fig. 51. 


this extends a channel 200 metres in length with a slope of i mm. 
per metre. The channel is 2 metres wide with vertical sides. The 
channels were constructed of concrete rendered with cement The 
water levels were taken in chambers constructed near the canal, 
by floats actuating an index on a dial. Hook gauges were used in 
determining the heads on the weirs. 

Standard Weir .—The weir crest was 372 ft. above the bottom 
of the canal and formed by a plate ^ in. thick. It was sharp-edged 
with free overfall. It was aii wide as the canal so that end con¬ 
tractions were suppressed, and enlargements were formed below 
the crest to admit air under the water sheet. The channel below 
the wcir was used as a gauging tank. Gaugings were made with the 
weir 2 metres in length and afterwards with the weir reduced to 
I metre and 0*5 metre in length, the end contractions being sup¬ 
pressed in all cases. Assuming the general formula 

Qasrm/A v'(3?A), (i) 
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Bazin arrives at the following values of ra ;— 


Coefficients of Discharge of Standard Weir. 


Head h metres. 

Head h feet. 

1 

0-05 

'I64 

0-4485 

0*10 

• 3*8 

0-4.1.16 

0-15 


0*4284 

0‘20 

•656 

0-4262 

0-25 

■820 

0-4259 

0-30 

•ySa 

0*4266 

0 - 3 ,') 

I*I 4 H 

0-4275 

0-40 

I‘312 

0-4286 

G-f.'i 

1-476 

o* 429 () 

0*50 

1 'O40 

0-4.313 

o-.'iS 

I-S04 

0-4327 

0’6o 

1 *968 

0-4341 1 


Bazin compares his results with those of Fteley and Stearns in 1877 
and 1879, correcting for a different velocity of approach, and finds 
a close agrceinent, 

InHuenu of Velocity of Approach .—To take account of the velocity 
of approach u it is usual to replace h in the formula by A+an’/zj 
where 0 is a coefficient not very well ascertained. Then 


Q +au*/2i,') + a«®/'Zg)) 

= ^(2gA)(i t aM’/zg/i)*. (2) 

The original simple equation can be used if 
»i = ii(i A-au'‘l2gh)i 
or very approximately, since ifijzgh is small, 

w- m(i+ 5a«72sA)- (3) 

Now if p ts the height of the weir crest above the bottom of the 

carnal (fag. 52), u =Qll{p +h). 
Replacing y by its value 
in(T) 

n728'A=-g’/[2ffAF(/>+A)»} 

= 'n"{h/{p +A))7 (4) 

so fliat (t) may be written 
m=ic[i+/,{;./(p+A)j=]. (5) 
Gauging.s were made with 
weirs of 075,0-50,0-35, and 
Fig. 52. 0 24 metres height above 

the canal Ixittom and the 
results compared with those of the standard weir taken at the same 
time. The discussion of the results leads to the following values of 
m in the general equation (i) :— 



Values of g— 


m=n(i +2"iu-j2gh) 

=/ 4 i+ 0 - 55 |/i/(/> 4 A)}’]. 


lloftd h metres. 

Head h feet. 

M 

0*05 

•164 

0-4481 

0*10 

1328 

0-4322 

0*20 

-656 

0-4215 

0*30 

-984 

0-4174 

0*40 

1*312 

0-4144 

0*30 

I *640 

0-4118 

o-6o 

I *968 

04092 


An approximate formula for n is : 

/i=0'405 +0'003/A (A in metre.s) 

M =0-405 +0-0I//I (/i 111 feet). 

Inclined Waits .—Experiments were made in which the plank weir 
was inclined up or down stream, the crest being sharp and the end 
contraction suppressed. The following are coefficients by which 
the discharge of a vertical weir should be multiplied to obtain the 
discharge of the inclined weir. 

, Coefficient. 


Inclination up stream . 

. I to I 

0*93 

j* » 

3 to 2 

0-94 

Vertical weir . * . 

3 to I 

0-96 



Inclination down stream . 

. 3 to I 

1*04 

ti tt 

3 to 2 

1*07 

,, ,, 

I to I 

l*TO 

»> •> 

I to 2 

1*12 

>* >> 

I to 4 

1*09 


The coefficient varies appreciably, if hjp approaches unity, which 
case should be avoided. 

In all tlio preceding cases the sheet passing over the weir is de¬ 
tached completely from tlie weir and its under-surface is sub|ec.t 
to atmospheric pressure. These conditions permit the most exact 
determination of the coefficient of discharge. If the sides of the 
canal below the weir are not so arranged as to permit the access 
of air under the sheet, the phenomena are more complicated. So 
long as the head does not exceed a certain limit the sheet is detached 



Fid- 53 - 


from the weir, but encloses a volume of air which is at less than 
atmospheric pressure, and the tail water rises under the sheet. 
The discharge is a httle greater than for free overialL At greater 
head the air disappears from below the sheet and the sheet is said 
to be " drowned. ' The drowned aheet may be independent of the 
tail water level or influenced by it. In the former case the fall is 
followed by a rapid, terminating in a standing wave. In the latter 
case when the toot of the 
sheet is drowned the level 
of the tail water influences 
the discharge even if it is 
below the weir crest. 

lVeir.s with I'lcU Crests .— 

The water sheet may spring 
clear from the upstream edge 
or may adhere to the flat 
crest falling free beyond the 
downstream edge. In the 

former case the condition is that of a sharp-edged weir and it is 
realized when the head is at least double the w-idth of crest. It may 
arise if the bead ls at least ij the width of crest. Between these 
limits the condition of the sheet is unstable. When the sheet 
is adherent the coefficient m depends on the ratio of the head h 
to the width ot crest c (fig. 53), and is given by the equation 
m-m, [o-yo+o-iH^h/c], where ni, is the coefficient for a sharp- 
edged weir 111 similar con¬ 
ditions. Rounding tlic u|j- 
stream edge even to a small 
extent modifies the dis¬ 
charge. If R is tile radius 
of the rounding the co¬ 
efficient m IS increased m 
the rat 10 J to 1 4 R//i nearly. 

The results are hniited to R 
less Ilian J in 
Drowned Weirs. — Let h 
(fig. 54) be the heiglit of 
head water and Aj that of 
tail water above the weir crest. Then Bazin obtains as the approxi¬ 
mate formula for 1 ho coefficient of discharge 

Ml = I -osw, 11 +ih,/p] V{(/» - h,)/hj , 

where as before iKj is the coefficient for a sharp-edged weir in similar 
conditions, that is, 
when the sheet is 
free and the weir 
of the same height. 

§48. Separating 
ireos, —Many 
towns derive their 
water-supply from 
streams in high 
moorland dis¬ 
tricts, in which fho 
flow is extremely variable. The water is collected in large storage 
reservoirs, from wliich an uniform supply can be sent to the town. In 



Fig. 54. 



Fjc. 55. 



Plan oj^ 
Caet Iren, 


Key 



Fig. 36. 

such cases it is desirable to separate the coloured water which comes 
down the streams in high floods from the purer water of ordinary 
flovi. The latter is .sent into the reservoirs: the former is allowed 
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to flow away down the original stream channel, or is stored in 
separate reservoira and used as compensation water. To accomplish 
the separation of the flood and ordinary water, advantage is taken of 
the different horiimntal range of the parabolic path of the water 
falling over a weir, as the depth on the weir and, consequently, the 
velocity change. Fig. 55 shows one of these separating weirs m the 
form in which they were first introduced on the Manclrater Water¬ 
works; fig. 56 a more modem weir of the same kind designed by 
Sir A. Binnie for the Bradford Waterworks. When the quantity of 
water coming down the stream is not excessive, it drops over the 
weir into a transverse channel leading to the reservoirs. In flood, 
the water springs over the mouth of this channel and is led into a 
waste channel. 

It may be assumed, probably with accuracy enough for practical 
purposes, that the particles describe the parabolas due to the mean 
velocity of the water passing over the weir, that is, to a velocity 

where h is the head above the crest of the weir. 

Let cb =x be the width of the orifice and at ;-y the difference of 
level of Its edges (ng. 57). Then, if a particle passes from a to 4 in t 
sccond.s, 

y=if;P,x=l^iVieU)f, 

.. y = AA'% 

which gives the w idth X for any given diflercuce of level y and head 
4 , whicli the jet will just pass over the orifice. Set off ad vertically 



and equal to Jg on any scale ; a/ horizontally and equal to 4s/(?*)’ 
Divide af, /<• into an equal number of equal parts. Join a with the 
divisions on e/. The intersections of these lines with verticals from 
the divlsioas on af give the parabolic path of the jet. 

Mouthpieces—Head Constant 

§ 49. Cylindrical Mouthpieces .—^When water issues from a short 
cylindrical pipe or mouthpiece of a length at least equal to 14 times 
Its smallest transverse dimension, the stream, after contraction within 
the mouthpiece, expands to fill it and issues full bore, or without 
contraction, at the point of discharge. The discharge is found to 
be about one-third greater than that iiom a simple orifice of the 
same sim. On the other hand, the energy of the fluid per unit of 
weight is less than tliat of the stream from a simple orifice witli the 
same bead, because part of the energy is wasted in eddies produced 
at the point where the stream expands to fill the mouthpiece, the 
action being something like that which occurs at an abrupt change 
of .section. 

Let fig. 58 represent a vessel discharging through a cylindrical 
mouthpiece at the depth h from tlie free surface, and let the axis of 
tlic jet XX be taken as the datum with reference to which the head 
is estimated. Let 0 be the area of the mouthpiece, w the area of 
the stream at the contracted section EF. Let e, p be the velocity 
and pressure at EF, and Pj, p, the same quantities at GH. If the 
discliarge is Into the air, p, is equal to the atmospheric pressure 

The total head of any filament which goes to form the jet, taken 


at a point where its velocity is sensibly sera, is h +ptlG; at EF the 
total head is v'/zy +P/G; at GH it is V)“/ag +PifO, 

Between EF a^ GH ttiere is a loss of head due to abrupt change 
of velocity, which from'eq. (3), § 36, may have the value 
(p-p.jVzy. 

Adding this head lost to the head at GH, before equating it to the 
heads at £K and at the point where the filaments start into motion,— 
h mV*l2S + PjO = +Pi/G -f (l^ - 

But faiv = and oi if <:«, is the coeiheient of contraction within 
the mouthpWe, Hence 

tf =nt'i/u» ssV|/c<„ 

Supposing the discharge inlo the air, so that pi 

h + / 3 ,/G = viVag +/>fl/G + (1^,72^) (i/cc - 0*: 

«A; 

= ^ (I) 

where the cocfiicient on the right is evidently the coehicient of velocity 
for the cylindrical 
mouthpiece in terms of 
the coeliioient of con¬ 
traction at EF. Lei 
p„ja0‘64. the value for 
simple orifices, then the 
coeiheient of velocity is 

r, = l/v'{i 4 (lAv-l)=} 

= 0-87 (2) 

Ihe actual value of c, 
found by exporinxent is 
0*b2, which does not 
diflor more from the 
theoretical value tlian 
might be expected if 
the friction of tlie 
mouthi>)ece is allowed 
for. Hence, for mouthpieces of this kind, and for the section at 
GH. 

fpS=- 0*82 =I -00 C= 0 ‘ 82 , 

Q =0-820 ,v/(2g/l). 

It is easy to see from the equations that the pressure p at EF is 
less than atmospheric pressure. Eliminating e„ we get 

(/’«-/')/G-pnc.ar!y; (3) 

or p =p„ - jGA 11 ) per sq. ft. 

If a pipe connected with a reiiervoir on a lower level is introduced 
into the mouthpiere at tlie part where the contraction is formed 
(fig- .59), tl»® water will rise in this piiic to a height 
KL = (pa - p)/G = i* nearly. 

If the distance X is less than tins, the water from the lower reservoir 
will be forced continuously into the jet by the atmospheric pressure, 
and discharged with it. This is the crudest form of a kind of pump 
known as the jet pump. 

§ 50, Convergent Moulhpieces.—With convergent mouthpieces 
there is a contraction within the mouthpiece causing a loss of head, 
and a dimmution of the velocity of discharge, as with cylindrical 
mouthpieces. There is also a second contraction of the stream out¬ 
side the mouthpiece. Hence the di-scharge is given by an equation 
of the form 

Q=cx:^^{lgh), (4) 

where 0 is the area of the external end of the mouthpiece, and CoU 
the section of the contracted jet beyond the mouthpiece. 

Convergent Mouthpieces {Castel’s Experiments).•^Smallest diameter of 
orifice = 0*05085 ft. Le,igth of mouthpiece « 2 *6 Diameters. 


Angle of 
Convergence. 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient of 

Ccmtraction, 

Velocity, 

Discharge, 

c 

o'* 0' 

•900 

■830 

•829 i 

1° 30' 

1*000 

-866 

•866 

3® to 

1*001 

-894 

•895 I 

4“ 10 

1*002 

•910 

•912 1 

3° 26' 

1*004 

•920 

•924 

7’ 5-i' 

•998 

•931 

•929 

H " 58' 

•902 

•942 

•934 

10“ 20' 

•987 

•95° 

•938 


•986 

•983 

•955 
-96 2 

•942 

•946 

14“ 28' 

•979 

-966 

•941 

16° 36' 

•969 

-971 

•938 

ig* 28' 

•953 

•970 

•924 

•grH 

■ 21° 0' 

•945 

•971 

23° 0' 

•937 

•974 

•9*3 

29° 58' 

•919 

•975 

•896 

40° 20' 

•887 

•980 

■869 

48“ 50' 

-861 

•984 

•847 


The maximum coefficient of discharge Is that for a mouthpiece 
with a convergence of 13® 24'. 
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The values of c„ and c,. must here be determined by experiment. 
The above table pives values sufficient for prjctical pur|)oses. Since 

the \;oniraction beyond 
\he mouthpiece increases 
with the convergence, or, 
what is the same thing, 
Cpdiminwhes, and on the 
other hand the loss of 
energy diminishes, so 
that Cp increases with 
11 k* convergence, there 
. ;-'v js an angle lor which the 
product (\ and con- 
:: sequenlly the discharge, i 

is a maximum. l 

' ' § 51. Divergent Cov- 

X. oidai Mouthpiece. —Sup- 

; pose a mouthpiece so 

; designed that there i.s 

} no abrupt change in the 

i .section or velocity of 

■' ^ the .stream passing 

through It. It may 
liave a form at the 
inner end approxi¬ 
mately the same as 
that of a simple contracte<i vein, and may then enlarge gradu¬ 
ally, as shown in fig. ()o. Sunpose that at EF it becomes 
cylindrical, .so that the jet may W taken to be of the diameter 
EF. Let u*. V, p be the section, velocity and pressure at CD, 
ami 12, V,, />, tile same quantities at I'T*', />« being as usual the 
almosphenc pressure, or pres.siirc on the free surface AB. Then, 

since there is no loss of 
energy, except the small 
frictional resistance of the 
surface of the mouthpiece, 
h -^pajO rzv^j2g -^pjO 
^v;>iig+pjG. 

If the jet discharges into 
the air, />, =/>„ ; and 

''1 = ; 

or, if a coefficient is intro¬ 
duced to allow for friction, 
v,=c,,.J(2gh); 
wliere is about 0 97 if 
the mouthpiece ls smooth 
and well formed. 

Hence the discharge de¬ 
pends on the area of the 
stream at EF, and not at 
all on that at CP, and the 
latter may be made as 
small as we please without 
affecting the amount of 
water discharged. 

I'liere is, however, a limit to ibis. As the velocity at CD is greater 
than at EF the pressure is less, and therefore less than atmospheric 
prfssure, if the discharge is into the air. If CD is so tontracled that 
p5=o, the continuity of flow is impossible. In fact tlie stream 

<iisengages itself from the 
mouthpiece for .some value 
of p greater than o (fig. Oi). 
From the equations, 

PIG =p„IG - {v- - i'|")/2j. 
Letf2/ws=w. Then 

p/O ~ p.JG - - i)/2g 

=■■ pi.lG - (m- - i)A; 
wJience we find that p/G 
will become zero or nega¬ 
tive if 

Wio^Ji(h-i-pJG)/h} 

= Jli+p../GAl; 
or, putting />„/G -34 ft., if 
n/w%;Jl(/( + 34)/A). 

In practice there will be .in interruption of the full bore flow with 
1 leas ratio ol O/u, because of the disengagement of air from the watcT, 
Hut, supposing this does not occur, the maximum discharge of a 
mouthpiece of this kind is 

Q=u^'',2S(/‘+pa/G}}; 
that is, the discharge is the same as for a well-bellmouthed mouth¬ 
piece of area w, and without the expanding part, discharging into 
a vacuum. 

S 52. /«( Pump .—A divergent mouthpiece may be arranged to act 
as a pump, as shown in fig. 62. The water which supplies the energy 




Fig 61. 


required for pumping enters at A. The water to be pumped enters 
at B. The streams combine at DD where the velocity is greatest 
and the pressure least. Beyond DD the stream enlarges in section, 



Fig. O2. 


and its pressure Increases, till it is sufficient to balance the head due 
to the height of the lift, and flic water flows away by the discharge 
pipe C. 

Fig. 63 shows the whole arrangement in a diagrammatic way. 
A IS the reservoir which supplies the water that effects llic pumping; 



B IS the reservoir of water to be pumped; C is tlie reservoir into 
which the water is jiumped. 

Discharge with Varying Hhao 
S 33. Plow from a V'eiscl when the Pifcctive Head varies with tlw 
Tfm'e '.—Various useful problems arise relating to tlie time of empty¬ 
ing and filling vessels, reservoirs, lock chambers, Ac., v.diere the flow 
is dependent on a head which increases or diminishes during the 
operation. The simplest of these problems is the case of filling or 
emptying a vessel of constant horizontal section. 

Time of Pmptyins or Pilling a VerHcat’Sided Lock Chamber .— 
Suppose tlie lock clianiber, which has a water surface of fl .square 
ft., IS em])tied tlirough a sluice in tlie tail gates, ol area tt, placed 
below tlie tail-wafer level. Then the effective head producing flow 
through the sluice is the difference of level in tlie chamber and tail 
bay. I .et H (fig. O4) be the initial difference of level, h the difference 


Jfmd U)(U«r Zcv«2 9 


IRul water lartl 


" ^ --(/A 

-!---••/. 

* » . 



:ir; — 




Fig. 64. 

of level after t seconds. Let -dh he the fall of level in the chamber 
during an interval dl. Tlien in the time dt the volume in the chamber 
is altered by the amount - ltdh, and the outflow from the sluice in 
the same time is cu.J(igh)dt. Hence the differential equation con¬ 
necting h and t is 

eu\/(2gh}dl +llh =0. 
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For the time i, during which the initial head H diminishes to any 
other value A, 

-{Q/(c«V*?)}/*<iA/VA=|'*. 

.•.< = 2n(s/H -■ Jh)l{cu^(2g)} 

= (n/C") {\/(2H/g) - j{2hlg)}. 

For the whole time of emptying, during which A diminishes from 
H too, 

T = (fl/e«)V(2H/g). 

Comparing this with the equation for flow under a constant head, 
it will be seen that the time is double that required for the discharge 
of an equal volume under a constant head. 

The time of filling the lock through a sluice in the head gates is 
exactly the same, if the sluice is below the tail-water level. But if 
the sluice is above the tail-water level, then the head is constant 
till the level of the sluice is reached, and afterwards it diminishes 
with the time. 

Practicai. Use of Orifices in Gauging Water 

§ 54. If the water to be measured is passed through a known orifice 
under an arrangement by which the constancy of the head is ensured, 
the amount which passes in a given time can be ascertained by the 
formulae already given. It will obviously be best to make the 
orifices of the forms for which the coefficients are most accurately 
determined; hence sliarp-edged orifices or notches are most com¬ 
monly used. 

Watfr Inch. —For measuring small quantities of water circular 
sharp-edged orifices have been used. The discharge from a circular 
orifice one French inch in diameter, with a head of one line above the 
top edge, was termed by the older hydraulic writers a water-inch. 
A common estimate of its value was 14 pints per minute, or 677 
Enghsh cub. ft. in 24 hours. An experiment by C. Bossut gave 
O34 cub. ft. in 24 hours (.see Navier's edition of Bclidor's Arch. 
Hydr., p. 212). 

L. J. Weisbach points out tliat measurements of this kind would be 
made more accurately witli a greater head over the orifice, and he 
roposes tliat the head should be equal to the diameter of the orifice, 
everal equal orifices may be used for larger discharges. 

Pen Ferrule.1 or Measuring Cocks. —To give a tolerably definite 
supply of water to houses, without the expense of a meter, a ferrule 
with an orifice of a definite size, or a cock, is introduced in the 
service-pipe. If the head in the water main is constant, then a 
definite quantity of water would be delivered in a given time. The 
arrangement is not a very satisfactory one, and acts chiefly as a 
check on extravagant use of water. It is intere.sting here chiefly as 
an example of regulation of discharge by means of an orifice. Fig. 65 

shows a cock of 
this kind u.sed at 
Zurich. It consists 
of three cocks, the 
middle one having 
tlie orifice of the 
predetermined size 
m a small circular 
plate, protected by 
wire gauze from 
stoppage by im¬ 
purities in the 
water. The cock 
Fio. 65. on tlic right hand 

can be used by the 

consumer for emptying the pipes. The one on the left and the 
measuring cock are connected by a key which can be locked by a 
padlock, which is under the control of the water company. 

§ SI. Measurement of the Flow tn Streams. —To determine the 
quantity of water flowing off the ground in small streams, which is 
available for water supply or for obtaining water power, small 
temporary weirs are often used. These may be formed of planks 
supported by piles and puddled to prevent leakage. The measure¬ 
ment of the head may he made by a thin-edged scale at a short 
distance behind the weir, where the water surface has not begun to 
slope down to the weir and where the velocity of approach is not 
high. The measurements arc conveniently made from a short pile 
driven into the bed of the river, accurately level with the crest of 
the weir (fig. 66). Then if at any moment the head is A, the dis¬ 
charge is, for a rectangular notch of breadth h, 

Q=icbh.^2gh 

where c =0-62 ; or, better, the formula m § 42 may be used. 

Gauging weirs are most commonly in the form of rectangular 
notches; and care should be taken that the crest is accurately 
horizont^, and that the weir is normal to the direction of flow' of 
the stream. If the plante are thick, they should be bevelled (fig. 67), 
and then the edge may be protected by a metal plate about ,,>,th 
in. thick to secure the requisite accuracy of form and sharpness of 
edge. In permanent gauging weirs, a cast steel plate is sometimes 
used to form the edge of the weir crest. The weir should be large 
enough to discharge the maximum volume flowing in the stream, 
and at the same time it is desirable that the minimum head should 



not be too small (say hall a foot) to decrease the effects of errors^ 
measurement. The section of the jet over the weir should not exc^ 
one-fifth the section of the stream behind the weir, or the velocity 
of approach will need to be taken into account. A triangular potch 
is very suitable for measurements of this kind. 

If the flow is variable, the head A must be recorded at equidist^t 
intervals of time, say twice daily, and then for each 12-bour period 

Scale _ Weir _ 




Fig. 67. 

The length of the 


the discharge must be calculated for the mean of the heads at the 
beginning and end of tlic time. As this involves a good deal of 
troublesome calculation, E. Sang proposed to use a scale so graduated 
as to read off the discharge in cubic feet per second. The lengths of 
the principal graduations of such a scale are easily calculated by 
putting Q = I, 2, 3 ... in the ordinary formulae for notches; 
the intermediate graduations may be taken accurately enough by 
subdividing equally the distances between the principal graduations. 

The accurate measurement of the discharge of a stream by means 
of a weir is, however, in practice, rather more difficult than might 
be inferred from 
the simplicity of 
the principle of the 
operation. Apart 
from the difficulty 
of selecting a suit¬ 
able coefficient of 
discharge, which 
need not lie serious 
If the form of the 
weir and the nature 
of its crest are pro¬ 
perly attended to, 
other difficulties of 
measurement arise. 

weir rhould be very accurately deter¬ 
mined, and if the weir is rectangular 
its deviations from exactness of level 
should be tested. Then the agitation 
of the water, the ripple on its surface, 
and the adhesion of the water to the 
scale on which the head is measured, 
are liable to introduce errors. Upon a 
weir 10 ft. long, with i it. depth of 
water flowing over, an error of i-ioooth 
of a foot in measuring the head, or an 
error of i-iooth of a foot in measuring 
the length of the weir, would cause an 
error in computing the discharge of 
2 cub. ft per minute. 

Hook Gauge .—For the determination 
of the surface level of water, the most 
accurate instrument is the hook gauge 
used first by U. Boyden of Boston, in 
1840. It consists of a fixed frame with 
scale and vernier. In the instrument 
in fig. 68 the vernier is fixed to the 
frame, and the scale slides vertically. 

The scale carries at its lower end a hook 
with a fine point, and the scale can be 
raised or lowered by a fine pitched 
screw. If the hook is depressed below 
the water surface and then raised by the screw, the moment of its 
reaching the water surface will be very distinctly marked, by the 
reflection from a small capillary elevation of the water surface over 
the point of the hook. In ordinary light, differences of level of the 
water of -ooi of a foot are easily detected by the hook gauge. If such 
a gauge is used to determine the heads at a weir, the hook should 
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first be set accenitely level with the v»eir crest, and a reading taken. 
Then the difference of the reading at the water surface and that 
lor the weir cre-it will be the head at the weir, 

§ 56. Modules used in Irrigation .—In distributing water for 
irrigation, the charge for the water may be simply assessed on the 
area of the land irrigated for each consumer, a inofhod followed in 
India: or a regulated quantity of water may be given to each 
consumer, and the charge may be made jiroportional to the quantity 
of water supplied, a mctliod employed for a long time in Italy and 
other parts of Europe. To dchver a regulated quantity of water 
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time to time. It has further the advantage that the cultivator, by 
observing the level of the water in the chamber, can always see 
whether or not he is receiving the proper quantity of water. 

On each canal the orifices are of the same height, and intended to 
work with the same normal head, the width of the orifices being 
varied to suit the demand for water. The unit of discharge varies on 
different canals, being fixed in each case by legal arrangements. 
Thus on the Canal Lodi the unit of diechaige or one module of water 
IS the discharge through an orifice i-i2 ft. high, 0'i24i6 ft. wide, 
with a head of 0-32 ft. above the top edge of the orifice, or -88 ft. 
above the centre. This corresponds to a discharge of about cfiibs 
cub. ft. per second. 

In the most elaborate Italian modules the regulating chamber is 
arched over, and its duuensions are very exactly prescribed. Thus 
m the modules of the Naviglio Grande of Milan, shown in fig. 70, 
the measuring orifice is cut m a thin stone slab, and so placed tliat 
the discharge is into the air with free contractioa on all sides. The 


Fig. 69 

riom the irrigation channel, arrangements termed modules are used. 
These are constructions intended to maintain a constant or approxi¬ 
mately constant head above an orifice of fixed size, or to regulate 
tlie size of the orifice so as to give a constant discharge, notwith¬ 
standing the variation of level in the irrigating channel. 

§ 57. litUian Module .—-The Italian modules are masonry con.slruc- 
tioiis, consisting of a regulating chamber, to which water is admitted 
by an adjustvble simee from the canal. At the other end of Uie 
chamber is an orifice in a thin flag,stono of fixed size. By means 
of the adjustable sluice a tolerably constant head above the fixed 
orifice IS maintained, and therefore there is a nearly constant dis¬ 
charge of ascertainable amount through the orifice, into the channel 
leathng to file fields which are to be iragated. 

In fig. 69, A is the adjustable sluice by which water is admitted 
to the regulating chamber, B is the fixed orifice through which the 
water is discharged. The sluice A is adjusted from time to time by 
the canal ofliccrs, so .as lu tiring the level of the water in the regulating 
chamber to a fixed level maiked on tlic wall of the chamber. When 
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adjusted il is locked. Let w, be the area of the 
orifice through the sluice at A, and that of the 
fixed onlire at B ; let h^ be the difierence of level 
between the surface of the water in the canal and 
regulating chamber ; A, the head above the centre of 
the itiscliargiug orifice, when the sluice has been 
adjusted and the flow has become steady; Q the 
norraai discharge in cubic feet per second. Then, 
since the flow through the orifices at A and B is the same, 

Q =<;,ai, \/(2gh,) 

where c, and c., arc tlie coefficients of disciiarge suitable for the two 
orihces. Hence 

If the orifice at B opened directly into the canal without any 
iutermediate regulating chamber, the discharge would increase lor 
a given change of level in the cau.1l in exactly the same ratio. Conse- 

S uently the Italian module m no way moderates the fluctuations of 
ischarge, except so far as it affords means of easy adjustment from 


Fin. 71. 

adjusting sluice is rilaced with its sill flush with the bottom of the 
canal, and is jiroviderl with a rack and lever and locking arrange¬ 
ment. The covered regulating chamber is about 211 ft. long, witli 
a breadth i ft. greater than that of the di.scharging orifice. At 
precisely the normal level of the water in the regulating chamber, 
there is a ceiling of planks intended to still the agitatioc of the 
water. A block of stone serves to indicate the normal level of 
the water in the chamber. The water is discharged into an ojieii 
channel 0-055 11, wider than the orifice, splaymg out till if is 1-037 
ft. wider than the orifice, and about 18 ft. in length. 

§ 58. Upamsh Module .—On the canal of Isabella II., whiclisujiplies 
water to Madrid, a module much more jierfect in principle than the 
Italian module is employed. Part ol the water is sujiplied lor irriga¬ 
tion, and as it is very valuable ils 
strict measurement is essential. The 
module (lig. 72) consists of two 
chambers one above the other, the 
upper cltamher being in free communi¬ 
cation with the irrigation canal, and 
the lower cliamber discharging by a 
culvert to the fields. In the arched 
roof between the chainliers there is a 
circular sharp-edged orilice in a bronze 
jilate. Hanging in this there is a 
bronze plug of variable diameter sus¬ 
pended from a hollow brass float. If 
the watcT level in the canal lowers, the 
plug descends and gives an enlarged 
openmg, and conversely. Thus a jicr- 
fectly constant discharge with a vary¬ 
ing head can lie obtained, provided no 
clogging or silting of the chambers pre¬ 
vents the free discliarge of the water 
or the rise and fall of tlie float. The theory of Ihe module is very 
simple. Let K (fig. 71) be the radius of th.e fixed opening, r the 
radius of the plug at a distance A from the piaae of flotation of the 
float, and Q the rt-qmred discharge of the module. Then 
g-CT{R0-Z>)V(2ffA). 

Taking e ..-(i .oj, 

Q-i 5 - 88 (R<'-r«W'': 

»- = V{R’'-g/i5-88V^)- 

Clioosing a value for R, .successive values of r can be found for 
difterc-nt values of A, and from these the curve of the plug can bo 
drawn. The module shown in fig. 72 will discharge i cubic metre iier 
second. The fixed opening is 0-2 metre diameter, and the greatest 
head above the fixed orifice is 1 metre. The use of this module 
involves a great sacrifice of level between the canal and the fields. 
The module is described in Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff’s Irrigation m 
Southern Europe. 

§ 59 - Reservoir Causing Basins .—In obtaining the power to store 
the water of .streams m reservoirs, it is usual to conc^e to riparian 
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ownars below the reservoirs a right to a regulated supply through¬ 
out the year. This compensation water requires to be measured in 
such a way that the millowners and others mtere.sted in the matter 
can assure themselves that they are receiving a proper quantity, and 
they are generally allowed a certain amount of control as to the 
tunes during which the dady supply is discharged mto the stream. 
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flo^ oyer this, without entering it, on a floor of casWoon piatea. 
H the discharge is to be tested, the water is turned for a de&tite time 
tato the ganging basin, Jjy suddenly opening and closing a slake at *. 
The volume of flow can be ascertemed from the deptli in the gauging 
chamber. A mechanical surangoment (fig. 73) was designed flir 
securing an absolutely constant head over the orifices at a a. The 
orifices were formed in a cast-iron plate cap^e of up and 
















Fig. 74 shows an arrangement designed for the Manchester water 
works. The water enters from the reservoir a chamber A the obiect 
of which is to still tlie irregular motion of the water. The admission 
is regulated by sluices at b, b, b. The water is discharged by orifices 
or notches at o, a, over which a tolerably constant head is maintained 
by adiustiug the sluices at b, b, b. At any time the millowners can 
see whether the discharge is given and whether the proper head is 
maintained over the orifices. To test at anv time the discharge of 
the orifices, a gauging basin B is provided. The water ordinarily 


Fig. 74.—Scale 

rnechanical arrangement was not finally adopted, careful watching 
of the siiiices at ft, ft, ft, being sufficient to secure a regular discharge 
The arrangement is then equivalent to an Italian module, but on a 
large .scale. ’ 

§ 60. Professor Fteeming Jtnkm’s Cortstant Flow Valve.—In the 
modules thus far described constanl dj.«chargc is obtained by varv- 
mg the area of the orifice through which the water flows. Professor 
F. Jenkm has contrived a valve in which a constant pressure head 
IS obtained, so that the orifice need not be varied (Roy. Scot. Society 
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of Arts, 1876). Fifi'. 75 shows a valve of this kind suitable for a 
6-in. water mam. The water arriving by the mam C passes through 
an equilibrium valve D into the chamber A, and thence through a 
sluice O, which can be set for any required area of opening, into the 
dischargmg main B. The object of the arrangement is to secure a 
constant ditference of pressure between the chambers A and B, so 
that a constant discharge flows through the stop valve O. The 
equilibrium valve D is rigidly connected with a jflunger P loo.sely 
litted in a diaphragm, separating A from a chamber B„ connected by 
a pipe with the discharging main B. Any increase of the difler- 
ence of pressure m A and B will drive the plunger up and close the 




equilibrium valve, and conversely a decrease of the difterence of 
pressure will cause the descent of the plunger and open tlio equilibrium 
valve wider. Thus a constant dillerente of pressure is obtained in 
the chambers A and B. Let w be the area of the plunger in square 
leel. p the ilifference of pressure m the chambers A and B in pound.s 
per square foot, xv tlic weight of the j)lunger and valve. I'hen if at 
any moment pu exceeds re the plunger will ris«', and if it is less than 
w the plunger will descend. Apart from friction, and assuming the 
valve D to be strictly an equilibrium valve, since a> and tv are 
constant, p must be constant also, and equal \o xt'jw. By making w 
small and w large, the diflerence of pressure re(|iuretl to ensure the 
working of tlie apparatus may bt‘ made very small. Valves working 
with a diflerence of pressure of ^ in. of watcT liav<‘ been constructed. 

VI. STEADY FLOW OF'COMPRESSIBLE FLUIDS 
§ 61. External Work during the Expansion of Air .—If air expands 
without doing any external work, its temperature remains constant. 

This result was first 
experimentally demon¬ 
strated by J. P. Joule. 
It leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that, however air 
changes its state, the in¬ 
ternal work done is pro¬ 
portional to the change 
of temjicraturc. When, 
in expanding, air doe.s 
work against an external 
resistance, either heat 
must be supplied or the 
temperature falls. 

To fix the conditions, 
suppose I Ih of air con¬ 
fined behind a piston of 
I sq. ft. area (fig. 76). 
Let the initial pressure 
/>j and llie vomme oi 
the air iq, and suppose 
this to ex])and to the 
pressure p.^ and volume 
v.^. If p and V are the corresponding pressure and volume at any 
intermediate point in the expansion, the work done on the piston 
during the expansion from v to v + dv is pdv, and the whole work 
tluring the expansion from to Pj, represented by the area abed, is 

f/Aj 
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pdv. 


Aiiumgsi possible cases two may be selected. 


Case 1 .—So much heat is supplied to the air during ej^ansion 
that the temperature remains constant. Hyperbolic expansion. 
Then pv = 

Work done during expansion per pound ol air 


= / ‘pdv = /' ‘dvjv 

J J f'l 


loge Vi/Vj=pjVi lOgepilpf. ’ (0 

Since the weight per cubic foot is the reciprocal of the volume per 
pound, this may be written 

{/>,/G,)log,G,/C..,. (ib) 

Then the expansion curve ab is a common hyperbola. 

Case 2.—No heat is supplied to the air during expansion. Then 
the air loses an amount oi heat e<iuivaleut to the external work done 
and the temperature falls. Adiabatic expansion. 

In tills case it can be shown that 

wJiere y is the ratio of the specific he-ats of air at constant pres-sure 
and volume. Its value lor air is i•40N, and for dry steam I •135. 
Work done during expansion per pound of air. 


= 1 'pdv = p,v{r i‘dvlvr 
J f’l J f”! 


= -{fiMh-i)} UW'-1/|',V-.: 
- - i/n?-'! 

= {Pd>ii{y -!)}{' - ("iAa.)’" 'j • (2) 

The value of /jiK, for any given temperature can be found from file 
data already given. 

As Ix'fiire, substituting the weights G,, G.j per cubic foot for the 
''oluuies |ier pound, wo got for the work of exfiansiou 

(A./G,){i/( 7 -i)!!i-(G,,/G,)V' 1 , (2„) 

=Ai<’i{i/(7-i)) (ji) 

§ 62. Modification of the Theorem of Bernoulli for the Case of a 
Compressible llmd.^ln application of the principle of work to n 
filament of compressible fluid, the iniernal work done by the ex¬ 
pansion of the fluid, or absorbed 
in its compres.sion, must lie 
taken into account. Suppose, 
as before, that AB (fig. 77) 
comes to A"B' in a short time t. 

Let />,, Wj, Gj be the pres¬ 
sure, sectional area of stream, 
velocity and weight of a cubic 
foot at A, and p.^, f/„, G,, the 

same quantities at B. Then, from the steadine.ss of motion, the 
weight of fluid pa.ssing A in any given time must be equal to the 
weight pas.sing B: 

GjWjt'if “ 

Let Zi, be the heights of the sections A and I> above any given 
datum. Then the work of gravity on the mass AB in i seconds is 
G]W,t/jf(^i - z.f^ ^ W(£i - z^)t, 

where W i.s the weight of g s passing A or B per second. As in 
the case of an mcompressible fluid, the work of the pressures on the 
ends of the ma.ss AB is 

pyUixVyt - 

= (/^i/G,-aX)WL 

The work done by expansion of Wf Iti of fluid between A and B is 
The change of kinetic energy as before Is (W/2g')(v2^ - 
Hence, equating work to change of kinetic energy, 
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W(^i - + {pjG, - /VO2)Wf + Wf 


:f’'Vde = 

J ti 


(W/2g)(t;./-f;,»)G 


.r, + />,/G, 28 + /> 7 G 8 + 


ll 


'pdv. 


(t) 


Now the work of expan.sion per pound of fluid has already been 
given. If the temperature is constant, we get (eq. la, § 6i) 

2, + p,/G, + e,72g ^ 2,; + pJG, + vijig - (pi/G,) log, (G|/G,J. 

But at constant temperature p^jG, - pJG,; 

.-. 2, + <q72g = 2.^ + es72g - (Pi/G,) log, (PM, (2) 

or, neglecting the difference of level, 

('<•/ - !'l“)/2? = (Al/Gi) log, {pjp.,}. (20) 

Similarly, if the expan.sion is adiabatic (eq. 20, § Oi), 

2, + pI/G, + v,'‘l2g = 2, + />j/G, + ej72g - (/>,/Gi) {1/(7 - I)) 

or neglecting the difference of level 

W- •'i’‘)/ 2 ff = (A./G,)li +1/(7-1) {I - {PMP--p^G,. (3a) 

It will be seen hereafter that there is a limit in the ratio pi/p^ beyond 
which these expres.sion.s cease to be true. 

§ 63. Discharge of Air from an Orifice. —The form of the equation 
of work for a steady stream of compressible fluid is 
2 , + pi/Gi + e, 72 g = 25 + />»^Gj + ej«/ 2 f- (P,/Gi){i/( 7 - I)} 
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(i) 

(2fl) 


the expansion being adiabatic, because in the flow of the streams of 
air through an orifice no sensible amount of heat can be communi¬ 
cated from outside. 

Suppose the air flows from a vessel, where the pre.ssure is px and 
the velocity sensibly sero, through an orifice, into a space where the 
pressure is />,. Let vj be the velocity of the jet at a point where the 
convergence of the streams has ceased, so that the pressure in the 
jet IS also p,. As air is light, the work of gravity will be small 
compared with that of the pressures and expansion, so that ri»s 
may be neglected. Putting these values in tlie equation above— 

Pi/G, =p,iG .,+- (p,/G,) {1/(7 -1)} {I - {pM^y-'^iy : 
V/ 2 S=/>./G, - PJG , + iPxIGx ) { 1/(7 - I)} {I - («/>,)<’'- 
=(/’./Gi) {7/(7 -1) - {PMy -- I)) - /-i/G,. 

But p,IGiy=pjG,y .-. pjG,={p,iG,){p,ip,p-')iy 

«'.‘'/ 2 g=(/>,/G,){ 7 /( 7 - 1)} !i - {p.JP,p -'^^\: (I) 

or v.J‘/2g^ {7/(7- I)} {(/.,/G.) - (P^C,)\ ; 

an equation commonly ascribed to L. J. Weisbach {Civilingenieur, 
1856), though it appears to have been given earlier by A. J. C. Barre 
de Saint Venant and L. Wantzel. 

It has already (§ 9, eq. 4a) been seen that 

/’i/Gi = (/>o/Go)(t,/t„) 

where for air 2116-8, G„= -08075 *‘”<1 ro = 492-6. 

<'-lV2S'=- {/’ori7/G|,r„(7 - l)} {l - (/>s//>i)<7-'>'’7} ; 

or, inserting numerical values, 

e.//2g-i83-6r,{I-(A,//>,)"■»}: 

Nvliich gives the velocity of discharge v.^ in terms of the pressure and 
absolute temperature, tj, in the vessel from which the air flows, 
and the pressure p.^ in the vessel into which it flows. 

Proceeding now as for liquids, and putting u for the area of the 
orifice and for the coefficient of discharge, the volume of air dis¬ 
charged per second at the pressure /»j, and temperature is 

Q.i = ri>i-,=.cu VI {zgypxliy - i)G,)(i - {pjp,p- '>/ 7 )] 

= ioS- 7 cu,V[ti{i - (/>j/Pi)”-*)]. (3) 

If the volume discharged is measured at the pressure p^ and 
absolute temperature t, in the vessel from which the air flows, let 
Qj be that volume ; then 

/’,Q. 7 =/> 2 Q- 2 ’'; 

g, -cu. v[t 2 g 7 />i/( 7 - i)G,i miPxViy - (pjPxP ' 

L«t (Aa/W"' 7 -(,V/>,)( 7 --)/r = (/,VPi)>-“-(/.V/h)'-’ = f; then 
Q,-ca^'lzgyp,<p/(y - i)G,] 

-Io8-7(.a>V(T,V'). (4) 

The weight of air at pressure p, and temperature r, is 
Gj = />i/53‘^’’i per cubic foot. 

Hence the weight of air discharged is 

W =GiQx = cw^[2gypfi,pl{y - 1)] 

= 2-043(-w/)iv'(W’’i). (5) 

Weisbach found the following values of the coefficient of dis¬ 
charge c :— 

Conoidal mouthpieces of the form of the j 
contracted vein with effective pressures [■ 
of ‘23 to I-I atmosphere . 

Circular sharp-edged orifices 
Short cylindrical mouthpieces . 

The same rounded at the inner end 
Conical converging mouthpieces . 

§ 64. Limit to the Application of the 
formulae above it is assumed that the fluid issuing from the orifice 
expands from the pressure /?, to the pressure while passing from 
the vessel to the section of the )et considered in estimating the area 
w. Hence p^ is strictly the pressure in the jet at the plane of the 
external orifice in the case of mouthpieces, or at the plane of the 
contracted section iu the case of simple orifices Till recently it 
was tacitly assumed that this pressure p^ was identical with the 
general pressure external to the orifice. R. J). Napier first discovered 
that, when the ratio p^pi exceeded a value which does not greatly 
differ from 0*5, this was no longer true. In that case the expansion 
of the fluid down to the external pressure is not completecf at the 
time it reaches the plane of the contracted section, and the pressure 
there is greater tnan the general external pressure ; or, what amounts 
to tiie same thing, the section of the jet where the expansion is com¬ 
pleted w a section which is greater than the area Cgta of the contracted 
section of the jet, and may be greater than the area ta of the orifice. 
Napier made experiments with steam which showed that, so long as 
pJPi>0’$, the formulae above were trustworthy, when p^ was taken 
to be the general external pressure, but that, if pJPi<-0’^, then the 
pressure at the contracted section was independent ot the external 
pressure and equal to 0*5^1. Hence in such cases the constant value 
0*5 should be substituted m the formulae for the ratio of the internal 
and external pre^ures pjpi^ 


c=- 

J 0*07 100-99 
. o-5()3 ,, 0-788 
. 0-81 „ 0-84 

. 0 92 „ 0-93 
. 0-90 „ 0-99 

above l ormulae. —In the 


It is easily deduced from Weisbach's theory that, if the pr^uie 
external to an orifice is gradually diminished, the weight of air dis¬ 
charged per second increases to a maximum for a value of the ratio 

pllPi = {il{y + y)\‘>-''y 

=0-527 for air 
=0-58 for dry steam. 

For a further decrease of external pressure the discharge diminishes, 
—a result no doubt improbable. The new view of Weisbach's 
formula is tliat from the point where the maximum is reached, or 
not greatly differing from it, the pressure at the contracted section 
ceases to diminish. 

A. F. Fliegner showed {Civilingenieur xx., 1S74) that for air flow¬ 
ing from weU-rounded mouthpieces there is no discontinuity of the 
law of flow, as Napier’s hypothesis impUes, but the curve of flow 
bends so shaqily that Napier’s rule may be taken to be a got^ 
approximation to the true law. The limitmg value of the ratio 
pjpi, for which Weisbach’s formula, as originally understood, ceases 
to apply, is for air 0-5767 ; and this is tlie number to be substituted 
for pjpi in the formulae when pjpi falls below that value. For later 
researche.s on the flow of air, reference may be made to G. A. Zeuner’s 
paper {Civilingenieur, 1871), and Fliegner’s papers {ibid., 1877, 
1878). 

VII. FRICTION OF LIQUIDS 

§ 65. When a stream of fluid flows over a solid surface, or con¬ 
versely when a solid moves in still fluid, a resistance to the motion 
IS generated, commonly termed fluid friction. It is due to the vis¬ 
cosity of the fluid, but generally the laws of fluid friction are very 
different from those of simple viscous resistance. It would appear 
that at all speeds, except the slowest, rotating eddies are formed by 
the roughness of the solid surface, or by abrupt changes of velocity 
distributed throughout the fluid; and the energy expended in pro¬ 
ducing these eddying motions is gradually lost in overcoming the 
viscosity of the fluid in regions more or less distant from that where 
they are first produced. 

■f he laws of fluid friction are generally stated thus :— 

1. The frictional resistance is independent of the pressure between 
the fluid and the solid against which it flows. This may be verified 
by a simple direct experiment. C. H. Coulomb, for instance, oscil¬ 
lated a disk under water, first with atmospheric pressure acting on 
the water surface, afterwards with the atmospheric pressure removed. 
No difference in the rale of decrease of the oscillations was observed. 
The chief proof that the friction is independent of the pressure is 
that no difference of resistance has been observed in water mains 
and in other cases, where water flows over solid surfaces under widely 
diflerent pressures. 

2. The frictional resistance of large surfaces is proportional to the 
area of the surface. 

3. At low velocities of not rnore than i in. per second for water, 
tlie frictional resistance increases directly as the relative velocity of 
the fluid and the surface against which it flows. At velocities of 
j ft. per second and greater velocities, the frictional resistance is 
more nearly proportional to the square of the relative velocity. 

In many treatises on hydraulics it is stated that the frictional 
resistance is independent of the nature of the solid surface. 7/116 
explanation of this was supposed to be that a film of fluid remained 
attached to the solid surface, the resistance being generated between 
this fluid layer and layers more distant from the surface. At ex¬ 
tremely low velocities the solid surface does not seem to have much 
influence on the friction. In Coulomb’s experiments a metal surface 
covered with tallow, and oscillated in water, had exactly the same 
resistance as a clean metal surface, and when sand was scattered over 
the tallow the resistance was only very slightly increased. The 
earlier calculations of the resistance of water at higher velocities in 
iron and wood pipes and earthen channels seemed to give a similar 
result. These, however, were erroneous, and it is now well understood 
that differences of roughness of the solid surface very greatly influ¬ 
ence the friction, at such velocities as are common in engineering 
practice. H. P. G. Darcy's experiments, for instance, showed that 
m old and incrusted water mams the resistance was twice or some- 
time.s thnee as great as in new and clean mains. 

§ 66. Ordinary Expressions for Fluid Friction at Velocities not 
Extremely Small. —Let / be the frictional resistance estimated in 
pounds per square loot of surface at a velocity of i ft. per second ; 
w the area of the surface in square feet; and v its velocity in feet 
per second relatively to the water in which it is immersed. Then, 
in accordance with the laws stated above, the total resistance of the 
surface is 

R=/wc» (I) 

where / is a quantity approximately constant for any given surface. 
If 

£ = 2ff//G. 

R —iGmi'^jzg, (2) 

where ( is, like /, nearly constant for a given surface, and is termed 
the coefficient of friction. 

The following are average values of the coefficient of friction for 
water, obtained from experiments on large plane surfaces, moved in 
an indefinitely large mass of water. 
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Coefficient 
of Friction, 
f 

Frictkmal 
Resistance in 
lb per sq. ft. 

New well-pamted iron plate . . . 

Painted and planed plank (Be.aiifoy) 
Surface of iron ships (Raiikiuc) . 
Varnished surface (Froude) . 

Fine sand surface „ ... 

1 Coarser sand .surface „ ... 

•00489 

•003^0 

•OO3O2 

•00258 

•00418 

•00503 

-00473 

•00339 

-00351 

•00250 

•00405 

•OO4B8 


The distance throiiBh which the frictional resistance is overcome 
is V ft. per second. Tiie work expended m fluid friction is tlierefore 
given by the eijnation— 

Work expended -/wi'® foot-pounds per second 1 , , 

=$Cioft'*/ 2 g ,, ,, / 

The coeflicient of friction and the Iriction per square foot of 
surface can be indirectly obtained from observations of the discharge 
of pipes and canals. In obtaining them, however, some assumptions 
as to the motion of the water must be made, and it will be better 
therefore to discuss these values in connexion with the cases to 
which tliey are related. 

Many attempts have been made to express the coefficient of 
friction in a form applicable to low as well as high velocities. The 
older hydraulic writers considered the 
resistance termed fluid friction to be 
made up of two parts,—a part due 
directly to the distortion of tile ma,ss of 
water and proportional to the velocity 
of the water relatively to the solid sur¬ 
face, and another part due to kinetic 
energy imparted to the water striking 
tile roughnesses of tlic solid surface and 
proportional to the square of the 
velocity. Hence they proposed to take 
t =a +/ 9 /t/ 

in which expression the second term is 
of greatest importance at very low 
velocities, and of comparatively litUc 
importance at velocities over alioiit i It. 
per second. Values of { expressed in this 
and similar forms will be given m con¬ 
nexion with jiipcs and canal'. 

All these expressions must at present 
be regarded as merely empirical ex¬ 
pressions seiving practical purposes. .. ___ 

The frictional resistance will be seen 
to vary througli wider limits tliaii these 

expressions allow, and to depend on circumstances of which they do 
not take account. 

§ (>7. Coulomb’s Experimints. —The first direct experiments on 
fluid friction were made by Coulomli, who employed a circular dislc 
suspended by a thin brass wire anrl o.scillaled ui its own plane. His 
experiments were chiefly made at very low velocities. When the 
disk Ls rotated to any given angle, it o.scillatcs under the action of its 
inertia and the torsam oi the wire. The oscillations diminish 
gradually m consequence of the work done in overooiuiiig the friction 
of the disk. Tlie diminution furnislies a means of determining the 
friction. 

Fig. 78 shows Coulomb's apparatus. LK supports tlie wire and 
disk ; ag is the brass wire, the torsion oi wliich causes the oscilla¬ 
tions; DS IS a graduated 
disk serving to measure 
the angles tliroiigli which 
tlie apjiaratus (oscillates. 
To this the friction disk 
is rigidly attached hang¬ 
ing in a vessel of water. 
The friction disks were 
trom 47 to 77 in. dia¬ 
meter, and they gener¬ 
ally made one o.scillation 
in from 20 to 30 seconds, 
through angles varying 
from 360° to fi". When 
the velocity of the cir¬ 
cumference of the disk 
was less than 6 in. per 
second, the resistance 
was seirsibly propor¬ 
tional to the velocity. 
Beau/m's Experiments. —Ibwards the end of the i8th century 
Colonel Mark Beaiifoy (1764-1827) made an immense mass of 
experiments on the resistance of bodies moved through water 
(Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments, London, 1834). Of these tlie 
only ones directly bearing on surface friction were some made in 1796 
and 1798. Smooth painted planks were drawn through water and 


the resistance measured. For two planks differing in area by 46 sq. 
ft, St a velocity oi 10 ft. per second, the difference of resistance, 
measured on the difference of area, was 0-33(7 tb per square foot 
Also the resistance varied as the > -949111 power of the velocity. 

§ 68. Eraude’s Experiments. —The most taportant direct experi¬ 
ments on fluid friction at ordinary velocities are those made by 
William Fronde (1810-1879) at Torquay. The method adopted in 
these expetiments was to tow a board in a still water canal, the 
velocity and the resistance being registered by very ingenious re¬ 
cording arrangements. The general arrangement of the apparatus is 
shown in fig. 79. AA is the board the resistance of which is to be 
determined. B is a cut-water giving a fine entrance to the plane 
surfaces of the board. CC is a bar to which the board AA is attached, 
and w-hich is suspended by a parallel motion from a carriage running 
on rails above the still water canal. G is a Knk by which the re¬ 
sistance of the board is transmitted to a spiral spring H. A bar 1 
rigidly connects the otiicr end of the spring to the carriage. The 
dotted lines K, L mdicate Uie position of a couple of levers by which 
the extension of the spring is caused to move a pen M, winch records 
tlie extensions on a greatly increased scale, by a line drawn on the 
paper cylinder N. 'This cylinder revolves at a speed proportionate 
to that of the carriage, its motion being obtained from the axle of the 
carnage wheels. A second pen 0 , receiving jerks at every second 
and a quarter from a clock P, records time oil the paper cylinder. 
The scale for the line of resistance is ascertained by sti-etcliiiig the 
spiral spring by known weights. The boards used for the experiment 
M 

a 



i -llJ i M 'PI — BBt— 



Fid. 78 


Fid. 79. 

were in. thick, 19 in. deep, and from 1 to 30 ft. in kiiglli, cutwater 
inclucli-d. A lead keci counteracted the buoyancy of tlie bo<ard. 
The liiiard.s were covered with various substanci-s, sucli as paint, 
varnisli, ll.iy's composition, tinfoil, &c., so as to try the effect of 
difiereni degrees of rouglmes.s of surface. Tlie results obtained liy 
Froude may be summarized as follows.— 

1. The iriction per square font of surface varies very greatly for 
different surfaces, bemg generally greater as tlie sensible rouglmess 
of 1 he .surface is greater. Thus, when tlie .s-iiriace of the board was 
covered as mentioned below, the resistance lor boards 50 ft. long, 
at 10 ft. per second, was- 

Tinfoil or varnish.0-25 th per sq. ft. 

Calico .0-47 ,, ,, 

Fine .sand.0-405 ,, ,, 

Coarser .sand.o-.j88 „ „ 

2. The ]iower of the velocity to which the friction is proportional 
varies for different surfaces. 'I'hns, with short boards z ft. long, 

For tinfoil the resistance varied as 

For other surfaces the resistance varied as e’-*’. 

With boards 50 ft. long. 

For vamish or tinfoil the resistance varied as e'-®'. 

For sand the resistance varied as a--”. 

3. The average resistance per square loot of surface- was much 
greater for short than for long board.s; or, what is the same thing, 
the resistance per square foot at the forward part of the board was 
greater than the friction per square foot oi portions more sternward. 
Thus, 

Mean Resistance in 
lb per sq. ft. 

Varnished .surface . . a ft. long 0-41 

y> „ 0-25 

Fine sand surface . . 2 „ o-8i 

.■50 0-405 

This remarkable result is explained thus by Froude; " The 
portion of surface tliat goes first in the line of motion, in experiencing 
resistance from the water, must in turn communicate motion to the 
water, in the direction in which it is itself travelling. Consequently 
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the portion of surface which sncceeds the first wiJl be rubbing, not 
against staMonary water, but against water partially moving hi its 
own dirwtion, and cannot therefore experience so much resistance 
from it. 

S The following table gives a general statement of Froude's 
results. In all the experiments in this table, the boards had a fine 
cutwater and a fine stem end or run, so that the resistance was 
mtirely due to the surface. The table gives the resistances per 
square foot tn pounds, at the standard speed of 600 feet per minute, 
and t^ power of the speed to which the friction is proportional, so 
that the resistance at other speeds is easily calculated. 
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Varnish . 
Paraffin . 
Tinfoil 
Calico 
Fmc sand 
Medium sand 
Coarse sand . 


Length of Surface, or Distance from Cutwater, in feet. 


2 ft. 


8 ft. 

c 

20 fl. 

50 ft. 

A 

B 


A 

B 

A 

B 

C 

A 

c 

c 

2’00 

•-I' 

'M)o 

1-85 

•325 

•264 

1-85 

-278 

•240 

1-83 

♦250 

•220 


•.18 

•370 

I 94 

’.314 

•260 

1-93 

-271 

•237 




2-16 

MO 

•295 

I *90 

-278 

•2O1 

1*90 

-262 

•244 

1-83 

-246 

•232 

I- 9.5 

-87 

■725 

I ’<J 2 

-026 

•504 

1-89 


•447 

1*87 

*474 

*423 

2*00 

•81 

•690 

2*00 

•583 

■450 

2-00 

'480 

•384 

2 *06 

•405 

'337 

2*00 

•90 

•730 

2’0() 

•623 

-488 

2*00 

•.S34 

•465 

200 

-4S8 

■4.36 

2*00 

l‘lO 

•880 

2‘(>0 

-714 

•520 

2*00 

-588 

•400 





Columns A give the power of the speed to which the resistance is 
approximately proportional. 

Columns B give the mean resistance iXT square foot of the whole 
surface of a board of tlie lengths stated in tlic table. 

Columns C giv'e the resistance in pounds of a square foot of surface 
at the distance sternward frotn the cutwater stated in the heading. 

Although Uicse experiments do not directly deal with surfaces of 
greater length than 30 ft., they indicate what would be tlie resistances 
of longer surfaces. For at 50 ft. the decrease of resistance for an 
increase of length is .so small that it will make no very great diderence 
in the eistimate of the friction whether wc .supjxiH© it to contmue to 
ditninisli at the same rale or not to diminisli at all. For a varnished 
surface the friction at ro ft, ptr necond diminishes from 0 41 to 0*32 
lb per square foot when the length is increased from 2 to 8 ft., but it 
only diminishes from 0*278 to (>*230lb per sf|uare foot for an increase 
from 20 ft. to 50 ft 

If ll»e decrease ol friction sternwards is due to the generation of a 
current accompanying the moving plane, there ia not at first sight 
any rca.son why the decrease shoiild not l>e greater than that shirwn 
by the experiments. The current accompanying the board might l>e 
assumed to gam m volume and velocity sternwards, till the velocity 
was nearly the same a*! tliat of the moving plane aud the tnction per 
square* foot nearly zero. That this d(^es not happen appears to be due 
to tlie mixing up of tlio current with the still water sunoundmg it. 
Part of the water in contact with the l)oard at any point, and receiv¬ 
ing ent rgy motion from it, passes afterwards to distant regions ol 
still water, and portions of still water are fed in towards the boanl 
to take its place. In the forward part of the board more kinetic 
energy is given to the current tlian is diifused into surrounding space, 
and the current gams in velocity. At a greater distance Ivack there is 
an apj^roMinale balance between the energ}^ communicated to tlie 
water and that diffused. The velocity of the current accompanying 
the board becomes coiLstant or nc«irly constant, aud the friction per 
square foot is therctore nearly constant also. 

S 70. J'ric4ion of h'otaling Disks .—A rotating disk is virtually a 
surface of unlimited extent and it is convenient for experiments on 
friction with different .surloces at different speeds. Experiments 
carried out by Professor W. C. Unwin {Proc. Inst. Civ. En^. Ixxx.) 
arc useful both a.s illu.strating tlie laws of fluid friction and as giving 
data for calculating the resistance of the di.sks of turbines arul 
centrifugal pumps. Di'^lcs of 10, 15 and 20 in. diameter fixed on a 
vertical shaft were rotatt'd by a b<‘!t driven Ly an engine. They were 
enclosed in a cistern of water between parallel top and bottom fixed 
surfaces. The cistern was suspended by threi* fine wire.-,. TTie friction 
of the disk is equal to the tendency 01 the cistern to rotate, and this 
was measured by balancing the cistern by a fine silk cord pasring ovei 
a pulley and carrying a scale pan in which weights could be placed. 

If w is an element of area on the disk moving with the velocity v. 
the friction on this element i.s where / and n are constant for 
any given kind of surface. T^t a be the angular velocity of rotation, 
K Uie radius of the disk. Consider a ring of Uie surface between r and 
r + dr. Its area is 2irr<ir, its velocity ar and the friction of this ring 
is f2Trrdra^*r». The moment of the friction about Ibc axis of rotation 
is 2ira«/r«^Vy, and the total moment of friction for the tv'o sides of 
the disk is 

M = ^va'lQr-'+'^ir = {4ira’‘/(H 4 3)} /R’"W. 

If N is the number of revolutions per sec., 

M = HN'*/p( 4 3) I/R''+'', 

and the work expended in rotating the disk is 

Ma= (2"+’ir"+’N"+i/(« 4 3)}/R"+* foot lb per sec. 

The experiments give directly the values of M for the disks corre- 


Kxradlng to any speed N. From these the value* of / and « otn be 
deduced, / being the feietion per sqaare foot at naft velocity. For 
comparison with Froude's results it is convenient to ceictilate tite 
resistance at to ft. per second, which is Fc/io". 

The disks were rotated in chambers 22 in. diameter and 3, 6 and 
12 in. deep, In all cases the friction of the disks increamd a Ut^ 
as the chamber was made larger. This is probably due to the stilling 
of the eddies against the surface of the chamber and the feeding bact 
of the stilled water to the disk. Hence the friction depends not only 
on the surface of the disk but to .some extent on the surface of the 
chamber in which it rotates. If the surface of tiic cnamber is made 
rougher by covering with coarse sand there is 
also an increa.se of resistance. 

For the smoother surfaces the friction varied 
as the I 'Sjth power of the velocity. For the 
rougher surfaces tlie power of the velocity to 
whicli tlie re.sistance was proportional varied 
from i'9 to 2’i. This is in agreement with 
Froude’s results. 

Experiments with a bright brass disk showed 
that the friction decreased with increase of 
temperature. The diminution between 41“ 
and 1^0° F. amounted to 18 %. In tlie general 
equation M = cN" for any given disk, 
c, = 0-1328(1-0-002I<), 

where c, is the value of c for a bright brass 
disk o-8j ft. in diameter at a temperature 1“ F. 
llie disks used were either pohshed or made rougher by varnish 
or Viy varnish and sand. The following table gives a comparison of 
tile rosiills olitaiiied witli the disks and Frouue’s results on planks 
30 ft. long. The values given are the resistances per .square foot at 
10 ft. per sec 

Froude's Experiments. 

Tinfoil surface . 

Varnish . 

Fine sand 
Medium sand . 


0-232 

0-226 

o-.«7 

0.136 


Disk Experiments. 

Bright brass . 0-202 to 0-229 
Varnish . . 0-220 to 0-233 

Fine sand . . 0-339 

Very coarse sand 0-587 to 0-715 


VIII. STEADY FLOW OF WATER IN PIPES OF 
UNIFORM SECl lON 

§ 7t- Tlic ordinary theory of the flow ol water in pipes, on which 
all practical formulae are based, assumes that the varial ion of velocity 
at different {loints of any cross section may be neglected. The 
water is considered as moving in plane layers, which arc driven 
through the pqie against the frictional resistance, by the difference 
of pressure at or elevation of the ends of the pipe. If the motion 
is steady the velocity at each cross .section remains the same from 
moment to moment, and if the cross sectional area is constant the 
velocity at all sections must be the same. Hence the motion is 
uniform. The most important resistance to the motion of the water 
is the surface friction of tlie pipe, and it is convenient to estimate 
tliis independently of some smaller resistances which will be- ac¬ 
counted for presently. 

In any portion of a uniform pipe, excluding for llie present tlic 
ends oi the pipe, tin- water enters and leaves at tlic same velocity. 
For that |iortion fhere- 
fore the work of the 
external forces and of 
the surface friction 
must be equal. Let 
lig. 80 repre.sent a very 
sliort portion oi the 
pipe, of length dl, bi-- 
tween cross sections, at 
2 and 2 4 dr ft. above 
any liorirontal datum 
ImeA'.v, the prc.ssures at 
the cross sections Iieiilg 
p and p +dp lb per 
square foot. F urther, 
let y 1)0 the volume of 
flow or discharge of the pipe per second, 0 the area of a normal 
cross section, and x the perimeter of the pipe. The Q cubic feet, 
which flow tlirougli Uic space considered per second, weigh GQ ft, 
and fail through a height - dz ft. The work done by gravity is then 
-GQdz-, 

a positive quantity if <ir is negative, and vice versa. The resultant 
pressure ijarallel to tlic axis of thejpipe is *-(/> +dp) * - dp ft jier 
square foot of tiie cross section. The work of this pressure on the 
volume Q is 

Qdp. 

The only remaining force doing work on the system is the friction 
against the surface of the pipe. The area of that surface is x dl. 

The work ejroended in overcoming the frictional resistance per 
second is (see § 66, eq. 3) 

. „ -IGxdlv^^g, 

or, since Q = Or.’, 

-^•ixmQ{v^i2g)dt‘ 
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ttxe negative sign being taken because the work is done against a 
resistance. Adding aiJ these portions of work, and equating the 
result to zero, since the motion is uniform,— 


Dividing by GQj 
Integrating, 


- GQ& - Qdp - {G{xl»)Q{'’Vie)<ll ■- o. 

dz + dplG + tixj^) (v‘l2g)dl = o. 

I + PIG + rtx/n) (v^l2g)l = constant. (i) 

§ 72. Let A and B (fig. 81) be any two sections of the pipe for 
which p, 2, 1 have the values p^, 2j, /j, and p,, 2^, /„ respectively. 

2, + p,/G +f(y/n) {v‘/2g)i, =2,+ P^G+p{x/si) (I'72g)4 


measured along the horizontal projection of the pipe. Hence the 
line of hydraulic gradient may be taken to be a straight line without 
error of practical importance. 

§ 74. Case of a Uniform Pipe connecting two Reservoirs, when all the 
Resistances are taken into account.—Let h (fig. 82) be the difference 
of level of the reservoirs, and v the velocity, in a pipe of length L 
and diameter d. The whole work done per secontf is virtually the 
removal of Q cub. ft. of water from tire surface of the upper 
reservoir to the surface of the lower reservoir, that is GOA tot- 
pounds. This is expended in three ways, (i) The head v^hg corre¬ 
sponding to an expenditure of GQv’fig foot-pounds of work is 
employed in giving energy of motion to the water. This is u’lti- 


or, if 1,-1,- L, rearranging the term.s, 

p<72g = (i/L){(2| -I-Pi/G) - (2a + Pj/G)(0/;r (2) 

Suppose pressure columns introduced at A and B. The water will 
rise in those columns to the heights p,fG and p,JG due to the 




mateiy wasted in eddyinp motions in the lower reservoir. (2) A 
portion of head, which experience shows may bo expressed in the 
form f„e72g, corre,sponding to an expenditure of GQp,v‘/2g foot¬ 
pounds of work, is employed in overcoming the re.sistance at the 
entrance to the pipe. (3) As already shown the head expended in 
overcoming the surface friction of the pipe is rtaL/d) (ififag) correspond¬ 
ing to GQi-(4L/d)(«72g) foot-pounds Sf work! lienee 


GQh = GQv‘l2g + GQ{-„v‘/2g + GQf.4L.e7d. 2g ; 

A = (l+fo + f.4L/<i)e72g. -1 

e = 8-025V[Ad/i(i+f„)d.t.4fL}]. f 


(5) 


pressures p, and p, at A and B. Hence (2,+p,/G) - (2„-(-*JG) i; 
the quantity repre.sentcd in the figure by DE, the fall of level ol 
the pressure columns, or virtual fall of the pipe. If there were nc 
friction in the pipe, then by Bernoulli's equation there would be no 
tall of level of the pressure columns, the velocity being the same at 

i" friction in the distance 
AB. The quantity DE/AB = /i/L is termed the virtual slope oi 
the pipe or virtual fall per tot of length. It is sometimes termed 
very imnvoniently the relative fall. It will be denoted by the 
symbol i. ^ 

The quantity ilfx which appears in many hydraulic equations is 
called the hydraulic mean radius of the pipe. It will be denoted 
by m. 

Introducing these values. 


^'7zg = *«A/L = >«l. (3) 

For pipes of circular section, and diameter d, 

»> = li/X = Jird=M=fd. 

Then f’72? = WL=}d,'; 

“ A=-f( 4 L/d)(e 72 g); 

which .shows that the head lost in friction is proportional to the 
head due to the velocity, and is found by multiplying that head bv 
the coefficient 4fL/d. It is assumed above that the atmospheric 
Jircssure at C and D is the same, and this is usually nearly the case 
But if C and D are at greatly dillcrent levels the excess of baro¬ 
metric pressure at C, in feet of water, must be added to pjc. 

§ 73. Hydraulic Gradient or Line of Virtual .S/ope.—Join CD. 
Smcc the head lost in friction is proportional to L, any intermediate 
pressure column between A and B will have its free surface on the 
hue CD, and the vertical distance between CD and the pipe at any 
point measures the pressure, exclusive of atmospheric pressure in 
the pine at that point. If the pipe were laid along the line CD 
mstead of AB, the water would flow at the same velocity by gravity 
without any change of pressure from section to section. Hence CD 
IS termed the virtual slope or hydraulic gradient of the pipe It is 
the line of free surface level for each point of the pipe. 

If an ordinary pipe, connecting reservoirs open to the air, rises at 
anv point above the line of virtual slope, the pressure at that point 
IS less than the atmospheric pressure transmitted through the pipe 
■U such a point there is a liability that air may be disengaged from 
the water, and the flow stopped or impeded by the accumulation of 
air. If the pipe rises more than 34 ft. above the line of virtual slope 
the pressure is negative. But as this is impossible, the continuity 
of the flow will be broken. 

If the pipe is not straight, the line of virtual slope becomes a 
curved Ime, but since in actual pipes the vertical alterations of level 
are generally small, compared with the length of the pipe, distances 
measured along the pipe are sensibly proportional to distances 


If the pipe is bellmouthed, f, is about = -08. If the entrance to 
the pipe IS cylindrical, ^=0-505. Hence i+j-„i-.i-o8 to 1-505. 
In general this is so small compared with p^Lfd that, for practical 
calculations, it may be neglected ; that is, the lo.s.ses of head other 
than the loss in surface friction are left out of the reckoning. It 
IS only in short pipes and at high velocities that it is necessary to 
take account of the first two terms in the bracket, as well as the 
third. For instance, in pipes for the supply of turbines, v is usually 
limhed fo 2 ft. per second, and the pipe is bellmouthed. Then 
i-o8t;72g = 0-067 ft- lu pipes for towns' supply v may range from 
2 to 4i ft. per second, and then I'SeVzg-o-i to 0-5 ft. In either 
case this amount of head is small compared with the whole virtual 
fall in the cases which most commonly occur. 

When d and v 01 d and h arc given, the equations above are solved 
quite simply. When v and A are given and d is required, it is better 
to proceed by approximation. Find an approximate value of d by 
assuming a probable value for J as mentioned below. Then from 
that value of d find a corrected value for f and repeat the calculation. 

The equation above may be put in the form 

* ( 4 OT [ I (I + fo)<i/ 4 f} + L]!i72g; ( 6 ) 

from which it is clear that the head expended at the mouthpiece is 
equivalent to that of a length 

(I - 1 - f„)d/4f 

of the pipe. Putting i -t-f„^i-505 and (-=0-01, the length of pipe 
equivalent to the mouthpiece is 37-6 d nearly. This may be aifded 
to the actual length of the pipe to allow for mouthpiece resistance 
in approximate calculations. 

§ 75. Coefficient of Friction for Pipes discharging Water.—From the 
average of a large number of expenments, the value of f for ordinary 
iron pipes is ^ 

.(■=0-007567. (7) 

But practical experience shows tha t no single value can be taken 
apphcable to very different cases. T he earlier bydraulicians occupied 
themselves chiefly with the dependence oi f on the velocity. Having 
regard to the difference of the law of resistance at very low and 
at ordinary velocities, they assumed that f might be expressed in the 
form ' 

= a +P/v. 

The following are the best numerical values obtained for t so ex¬ 
pressed :— 



a 

n 

K. de Prony (from ,^1 experimentK) . 

J. F. d’Aubuisson de Voisina .... 

J. A. Eytelwein. 

0*006836 

0*00673 

0005493 

oooiiiO 

O'OOIZU 

0*00143 


Wcisbach proposed the formula 

4f - a + ^/ = o -003598 o -004289/Vv. (8) 
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i 76. Darcy's Experiments on Friction in Pipes .—All previous 
exp^iments on the resistance of pipes were superseded by the re¬ 
markable researches carried out by H. P. G. Darcy (180^-1838), the 
Inspector-General of the Paris water works. His experiments wore 
carried out on a scale, under a variation of conditions, and with a 
degree of accuracy which leaves little to be desired, and the results 
obtained are of very great practical importance. These results may 
be stated thus :— 

1. For new and clean pipes the friction varies considerably with 
tlic nature and polish of we surface of the pipe. For clean cast 
iron it is about if times as great as for cast iron covered with pitch. 

2. The nature of the surface has less influence when the pipes 
are old and incrusted with deposits, due to the action of the water. 
Thus old and incrusted pipes give twice as great a frictional resist¬ 
ance as new and clean pipes.- Darcy’s coefficients were chiefly 
determined from experiments on new pipes. He doubles these co¬ 
efficients for old anci incrusted pipes, in accordance with the results 
of a very hmited number of experiments on pipes containmg incrus¬ 
tations and deposits. 

3. The coeilicient of friction may be expressed in the form 
f=a-t/ 3 /w; but m pipes which have been some time in use it is 
sufficiently accurate to take f=04 simply, where o, depends on the 
diameter of the pipe alone, but a and p on the other hand depend 
both on the diameter of the pipe and the nature of its surface. The 
following are the values of the constants. 

For pipes which have been some time in use, neglecting the term 
depending on the velocity ; 

f = a(i+fl/d). (cj) 



a 

p 

For drawn wrought-iron or smooth cast- 

iron pipes. 

For pipes altered by light incrustations . 

•004973 

•00996 

■084 

•084 


Those coefficients may be jiut in the following very simple form, 
without sensibly altering their value :— 


For clean pipes.‘005(1-i-i/i2ii) \ 

For slightly incrusted pipe:^ . *01(1+l/X2rf) } 


Darcy's Value of the Coefficient of rriction f for Velocities not less 
than ef t«. per second. 


Diameter 
of Pipe 
ill Inches. 


i 

Diameter 
of I’ipe 
in Inches. 



New 

Pipes. 

Incrusted 

Pipes. 

New 

Pipes. 

Incrusted 

Pipes. 

2 

0*007 so 

0*01500 

18 

•00528 

•01056 

3 

•00667 

•01333 

21 

•00524 

■01048 

4 

•00625 

•01250 

24 

•00521 

•01042 

5 

•00600 

•01200 

27 

•00519 

•01037 

0 

•00583 

•01167 

30 

•00517 

■01033 

7 

•00571 

•01143 

30 

•f» 05 t 4 

•01028 

8 

•00563 

•01125 

42 

•00512 

•01024 

9 

•00556 

•oilJ1 

48 

•00510 

•01021 

12 

•00542 

•010S3 

54 

*00509 

•01019 

15 

■00533 

•01067 





These values of f are, however, not exact for widely differing 
velocities. To embrace all cases Darcy proposed the expression 

f = (a + a,/<f) + 0 +/ 3 ,/if=)/«; (lo) 

which is a modification of Coulomb's, including terms expre.ssin,'; the 
influence of the diameter and of the velocity. For clean pipes Ifarcy 
found these values 

a — ■oo434() 
a, = oooyyoz 
P !=.’0010i82 
p^ — •000005205. 

It has become not uncommon to calculate the discharge of pipes 
by the formula of 1 £. Ganguillet and W. R. Kutler, which will be 
discussed under the head of channels. For the value of c in the 
relation v =c.J(mi), Ganguillet and Kutter take 

_ 4i-() + i'8ii/» 4- •00281/1 
*^“1 +L(4f6 + -oo28i/i)(«/,jm)] 

where » is a coefficient depending only on the roughness of the pipe. 
For pipes uncoated as ordinarily laid n =0 013. The formula is very 
cumbrous, its form h not rationally justifiable and it is not at all 
clear that it gives more accurate values of the discharge than simpler 
formulae. 

§ 77. Later Investigations on Flow in Pipes .—The foregoing state¬ 
ment gives the theory of flow in pipes so far as it can be put in a 
simple rational iorm. But the conditions of flow are really more 
complicated than can be expressed in any rational form. Taking 


even selected experiments the values of the empirical coefficient t 
range tom 0'i6 to o^ooaS in difierent cases. Hence means of ois- 
criminating the probable vsdue of {■ are necessary in using the eq^ 
tions for practical purposes. To a certain extent the knowledge that 
f decreases with the size of the pipe and increases very much with 
the roughness of its surface is a guide, and Darcy’s method of deal¬ 
ing with these causes of variation is very helpful. But a lurther 
dimculty arises tom the discordance of the results of difierent ex¬ 
periments. For imtanee F. P. Stearns and J. M. Gale both experi¬ 
mented on clean asphalted cast-iron pipes, 4 ft. in diameter. Ac¬ 
cording to one set of gaugmgs f = ^0051, and according to the other 
{■= -0031. It is impossible in such cases not to suspect some error in 
the observations or sumc difference in the condition of the pipes not 
noticed by the observers. 

It is not likely that any formula can be found which will give 
exactly the discharge of any giveu pipe. For one of the chief factors 
in any such formula must express the exact roughness of the pipe 
surface, and there is no scientific measure of roughnras. The most 
that can be done is to limit the choice of the coefficient for a pipe 
within certain comparatively narrow limits. The experiments on 
fluid friction show that the power of the velocity to which the 
resistance is proportional is not exactly the square. Also in deter¬ 
mining the form of his equation for f Darcy used only eight out of his 
seventeen series of experiments, and there is reason lo think that some 
of these were exceptional. Barrf de Saint-Venant was the first to 
propose a formula with two constants, 
d*/4f = wV", 

where m and « are experimental constants. If this is written In the 
form 

log m + « log e =log (dfi/4f), 

we have, as Saint-Venant pointed out, the equation to a straight 
line, of which m is the ordinate at the origin and *1 the ratio of the 
slope. If a series of experimental values are plotted logarithmically 
the determination of the constants is reduced to finding the straight 
line which most nearly passes through the plotted points. Saint- 
Venant found for « the value of i •yi. In a memoir on the influence 
of temperature on the movement of water in pipes (Berlin, 1854) by 
G. H. L. Hagen (1797-1884) another modification of the Saint-Venant 
formula was given. This is *//= »it"*/ii', which involves three ex¬ 
perimental coefficients. Hagen found « = i ^75 : x-j ^25 : and w 
was then nearly independent of variations of v and d. But the range 
of cases examined was small. In a remarkable paper in the Trans. 
Roy. Soc., 1883, Professor Osborne Reynolds made much clearer the 
change from regular stream hue motion at low velocities to the 
eddying motion, which occurs in almost ail the cases with which the 
engineer has to deal. Partly by reasoning, partly by induction 
torn the form of logarithmically plotted curves of experimental 
results, he arrived at the general equation cc(e"/iP-")P“-'‘, 
where « = i for low velocities and « =i •y to 2 for ordinary velocities. 
P is a function of the temperature. Neglecting variations of tempera¬ 
ture Reynold’s formula is identical with Hagen’s if x = 3-». For 
practical purposes Hagen's form is the more convenient. 


Values of Index of Velocity. 




Diameter 


1 

Surface of Pipe. 

. 4 uthority. 

of Pipe 

Values of ». 

in Metres. 



Tin plate . 

Bo.ssut . 

r -os* 

1-6971 

1-72 



1 - 0.54 

1 - 73 ° 

Wrought iron (gas 1 
pipe) ( 

Hamilton Smith 

/ ‘0159 
*0267 

1-7561 

1-770 

1-75 


r -014 

1-866 


la^ad .... 

Darcy . 

( -027 

1-755 

•-77 



1 *041 

1-760] 


Clean brass 

Mair 

•036 

•-795 

•-795 

( 

Hamilton Smith 

( ‘O266 

1*760' 


Asphalted 

I.amp(! . 

W. w, Bonn 

J • 4>85 

1 -306 

1-850 

1 -.582 

-1-85 

1 

Stearns . 

\ 1*219 

1-880 


Riveted wrought 3 
iron j 

Hamilton Smith 

( '2776 
{ '3219 
-3749 

1 *804 
1*892 
1-852 

1-87 

Wrought iron (gas I 
pipe) f 

Darcy . 

( -0122 
•0266 
' -0^5 

I 900 
1-899 
1-838 

1-87 



[ *0819 

1-950 


New cast iron 

Darcy . 

'137 

1 -188 

1-923 

1-957 

1-95 



1 *50 

1-950J 




C '0364 

1-835 


Cleaned cast iron. 

Darcy . . . 

I oSoi 

2*000 

■ 2*00 



1 -2447 

2*000 



1 -397 

2*07 


Incrusted cast iron 

Darcy . . . 

( • 03 J 9 

■ -0795 

1*980 
I 990 

• 2-00 



•2432 

1-990 
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Fig. 83. 

In 1880, Professor \V. C. Unwin plotted logarithmically all the I 
most trustworthy experiments on flow in pipes then available.' the 
Rives one such jilotting. The results of measuring tl)e slopes Th( 
of the lines drawn through the plotted points are given in the the 
table. 

It will be seen that the values of the index w range from i‘72 fur Init 
the smoothest and deaiicst surface, to 2*00 for the roughest. The ino 
numbers alter the brackets are rounded ofl numbers. 

The value of n having been thus determined, values of m/d^ were r— 
next found and averaged lor each pipe. These wore again plotted 
logaritbinicallV in order to find a value for x. The lines wore not 
very regular, but m all cases the slope was greater than j to i so 
that the value of at must be greater than unity. The following table — 

gives the results and a comparison of the value of x and Reynolds's T 
value 3 - ji. j ‘ A 


Kind of Pipe. 

" 

3 - 1 / 

Tm plate .... 

! 72 

J‘ 2 H 

Wrought iron (Smith) . 

1 * 7.5 

1-23 

Asphalted pipes 

1-85 

1*15 

Wrought iron (Darcy) . 

1 -87 

1*13 

Riveted wrought iron . 

'■«7 

1*13 

New ca.st iron . 

i-o^ 


Cleaned cast iron . 

2 ’ 0 O 


Incrustfd cast iron 

2*00 

1*00 


With the exception of the anomalous values for Darcy's wroucht- 
iron pij^s, there ^ no great discrepancy between the values of x and 
3 but there is no appearance of relation in the two quantities, 
m R appears preferable to assume tliat x is independent 

It IS now possible to obtain values of the third constant m. iisine 
the va ucs found for n and ;r. Tlie following table gives the results 
the values of m being for metric measures. 

'^’^'ater in Pipes," Industries (Man- 


Here, considering the greit range of diameters and velocities in 
^e exponments, the constancy ol m is very satisfactorily close 
Ihe a.sphalted pipes give rather variable values. But, as some of 
these were new and some oi l. the variation is, perhaps, not surprising. 
Hie mcrusted pipe.s give a value of m quite double that for new pipes 
but that IS perfectly consistent with what is known of fluid fnction 
in other cases. 


Diameter 

Kind of Pipe. in 

Meb*cs. 


"I‘in plate 
Wrought iron 


I Asphalted 

pipes 


Riveted 
wrought iron 


New cast iron 


Cleaned cast 
iron 

Incrusted cast 
iron 



Valued 

of«». 


•oi6<(7 I 

■0167O j 

■01302 I 

•oi3i<)( 

•01740- 

•02058 

•02107 

•01650 

•01317 

•02107, 

•01370, 

•01440 

•01390 y 

•01368 

• 01448 '' 

•01725-1 
•01427 I 
■017341 
•01745; 

•019791 
•02091J 
•01913/ 

•036931 
■03530} 
■03706 ■> 


Authority. 


Hamilton Smith 

Hamilton Smith 
W. W. Bonn 
VV. W. Bonn 
Lampe 
Steams 
Gale 

Hamilton Smith 
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General Mean Values of Constants. 

The general formula (Hageu'a)— k/l , 3 g —can therefore be 

taken to fit the results with convenient closeness, if the following 
mean values of the coefficients are taken, the unit being a metre ;— 



Tlic variat ion of each of these coefficients is within a comparatively 
narrow range, and the selection of the proper coefficient for any given 
case presents no difficulty, if the character of the surface of the pipe 
is known. 


It only remains to give the values of these coefficients when the 
quantities are expressed in F.nglisli feet. For Fngli.sh measures the 
following are the values of the coefficients • — 


1 Km<l of Pi]>c. ' in ! .V 


TinpUlu . . . . j 

Wrought iron .... •02 zb 
Asplialted iron ... *0254 

Riveted wrought iron . 0260 

Newca^t iron . . . ; *0215 
Cleaned cast iron . . j *0243 
Incrusted ca.st iron . , *0440 

l-jo 

l' 2 l 

1‘127 

1*390 

I*l68 

i*i6S 

1‘lGo 

1-72 

I ■/'.■> 
1-85 

1- 87 

1 -95 

2- 0 

2-0 


§ 78. Distribution of Velocity in the Cross Section of a Ftpe.—Darcy 
inade experiments with a Pitot tube in 1850 on the velocity at 
different points in the cross section of a p'pe. He deduceil the 
relation 


where V is the velocity at tlie centre and v the velocity at radius r in 
a pipe of radius if with a hydraulic gradient 1. Later Hazin repeated 
the experiments and extended them [Mint, de I'AcaUtmie des Sciences, 
xxxii. No. 6 ). The most important result was the ratio of mean to 
central velocity. Let b = Ki/U'^, wnere U 13 the mean velocity in the 
jiipe ; then \ fU <=1 +9'03 Jb. A very useful result for practical 
jiurpo.ses is that at 0*74 of the radius of the pipe the velocity is equal 
lo the mean velocity. Fig. 84 gives the velocities at different radii 
as determined by Baxiii. 

§ 79. Influence of J'emf’erature on the I'low through Fifles .— Very 
careful c.xperiments on the How through a pipe 0123O ft. in diameter 


This shows a marked decrease of resistance as the ten^ieratttis 
rises. If Professor Usborne Keynolds's equation is assumed 
h=:mL\'fd^, and * is taken 1793, then values of « at each 
temperature are practically constant— 

Temp. F. m. Temp. F. m. 

57 0-000276 100 0-000244 

! 70 0-000203 no 0-000235 

80 0-000257 t*o 0-000229 

! 90 0-000250 130 0-000225 

I 160 0-00020O 

, -a-here again a regular decrease of the coefficient occurs as the 
j temperature rises. In experiments on the friction of disks at 
I different temperatures Professor W. C. Unwin found that the re- 
j sistance was proportional to constant x (i - 0-00211') and the values 
I of m given atiove arc expressed almost exactly by the relation 
«i-=0-000311(1 -0-002131). 

In tank experiments on ship models for small ordinary variations 
of temperature, it is usual to allow a decrease of 3 % of resistance for 
lo" F, increase of temperature. 

§ 80. Influence^ of Deposits in Pipes on the Discharge. Scraping 
Water Mams.—The influence of tlic condition of the surface of a pipe 
on tile friction is shown by various lads known to the engineers of 
waterworks. In pipes winch convey certain kinds of water, oxidation 
I iirocecds rapidly and the discliargc is considerably diminished. A 
mam laid at Torquay in 1858,14 iii. in length, consists of lo-in., Q-in. 
and 8-m. pipes. It was not jirotectcd from corrosion by any coating. 
But it was found to the surprise of the engineer that in eight years 
the discharge had diimmslied to 51 % of tlie original discharge. 
J. G. Appold suggested an apparatus for scraping the interior of the 
pipe, and this was constructed and used under the direction of 
William Froude (see *' Incrustation of Iron Pipes,” by W. Ingliam, 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng., 1899). It was found that by scraping the 
interior of the pipe the disch.irge was increased 50 %. Tlic scraping 
requires to be repealed at intervals. After each scraping the dis¬ 
charge diminishes ratlicr rapidly by 10 % and afterwards more 
slowly, tlie diminution in a year being about 25 %. 

Fig. 85 shows a scrajicr for water mains, similar to Appold’s but 
modified in details, as constructed by the Olenficld Company, at 
Kilmarnock. A is a longitudinal section of the pipe, showing the 
scraper in place ; B is an end view of the plungers, and C, D sections 
of the boxes placed at intervals on the mam for jntroduemg or with¬ 
drawing the scraper. The apparatus consists of two plungers, 
|:iacked with leather so as to ht the main pretty closely. On the 
.spindle of tliose plungers arc fixed eight steel scrapiM blades, with 
curved scraping edges lilting the surface of the main. The apparatus 
is placed in the main by removing the cover from one of the boxes 
I shown at C, D, The cover is then replaced, water pressure is ad¬ 
mitted behind the plungers, and the apparatus driven through the 



Fig. 84, 


Fig. 85. Scale A- 


and 25 ft. long, with w-ater at different temperatures, have been main. At Lancaster after twice scraping the discharge was increased 
made by] G. Mair (JVoc. insi. Cm. IiBg. Ixxxiv ). The loss of head 56^ %, at Oswestry 54J %. The increased disciiarge is due to the 
was measured from a point i ft. from the inlet, so that the loss at diminution of the friction of the pipe by removing tlic roughnesses 
entry was eliminated. The i J in. pipe was made smooth inside and due to oxidation. The scraper can be easily followed wlicn the mains 
to gauge, by drawing a mandril through it. Plotting the results are about 3 ft deep by the noise it makes. The average speed of the 
logarithmically, it was found that the resistance for all temperatures scraper at Torquay is m. per hour. At Torquay 49 % of the 
varied very exactly as i;'-™, the index bemg less than 2 as in deposit is iron rust, tlic rest bemg sihea, lime and organic matter, 
other experiments with very smooth surfaces. Taking the ordinary In the opinion of some engineers it is inadvisable to use the 
equation of flow h-i-(4L/T>)(tfl/2g), then for heads varying from 1 ft. scraper. The incrustation is only temporarily removed, and if the 
to nearly 4 ft., and velocities in tlie pipe varying from 4 ft. to 9 ft. per use of the scrairer is continued tlie life of the pipe is reduced. The 
second, the values of p were as loliows :— only treatment effective in preventing or retardmg the incrustation 

lemp. F. f Temp. F. { due to corrosion is to coat the pipes when hot with a smooth and 

57 -0044 to -0052 100 -0039 to -0042 perfect layer of pitch. 'With certain waters such as those derived 

70 •004210-0045 no -003710 -0041 from the chalk the incrustation is of a dificrent character, consisting 

80 -0041 to -0045 120 -0037 to -0041 of nearly pure calcium carbonate. A deposit of another charactK 

90 -0040 to -0045 130 -0035 to -0039 which lias led to trouble m som* mains is a black slime oontainins • 

160 -0035 to -003b good deal of iron not derived from the pipes. It appears to be» 
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organic growth. Filtration of the water appears to prevent the 
growth of the slime, and its temporary removal may be effected by 
a kind of brush scraper devised by G. F. Deacon (see " Depo.sits in 
Pipes," by Professor J. C. Campbell Brown, Proc. Inst. Ctv, Eng,, 
1903-1904). 

§ 81. plow of Water through ptre Hose .—The hose pipes used for 
fire purposes are of very varied character, and the roughne.ss of the 
surface varies. Very careful experiments have been made by J. R. 
Freeman {Am. Soc. Civ. Eng. xxi., 1889). It was noted that under 
pressure the diameter of the hose increased sufficiently to have a 
marked influence on the discharge. In reducing the results the true 
diameter has been taken. Let v =mean velocity in ft. per sec.; 
rshydrauUc mean radius or one-fourth the diameter in feet; j = 
hydraulic gradient. Then v—»^{n). 


Solid rubber 
hose 

Woven cotton, 
rubber lined 
Woven cotton, 
rubber lined 
Knit cotton, 
rubber lined 
Knit cotton, 
rubber lined 
Woven cotton, 
rubber lined 
Woven cotton, 
rubber lined 
Unlined linen 
hose 


Diameter 

in 

Inches. 


2-65 

2-47 

2-40 

M 

2*08 

2*69 


2 53 
2‘60 


Gallons 
(United 
States) 
per min. I 


215 

344 

200 

294 

200 

319 

132 

299 

204 

319 

154 

240 

. 54-8 

2 (j 8 

57-9 

3 .?I 


•1863 

■4714 

•2464 

•5269 

•2427 

•5708 

•o8oq 

■3931 

•2357 

■5*65 

•.3448 

•7873 

■0261 
•8264 
■0414 
I-1024 


V 

n 

12*50 

123-3 

20*00 

124-0 

13*40 

119-1 

20*00 

121-5 

13*20 

117-7 

21*00 

122-1 

7*50 

II 1-6 

17*00 

114-8 

11*50 

loo-t 

18 *00 

105-8 

14*00 

11.V4 

2 I* 8 i 

118-4 

3-50 

94 '3 

19*00 

91 -0 

3-50 

73'9 

20*00 

79-6 


EedMtton of a Long Pipe of Varying Diameter to an Equivalent 
} tpe of Uniform Diameter, Dupuit's Equation .—Water mains for 
the supply of towns often consist of a senes of lengths, the diameter 
lieing the .same for each length, but differing from length to length. 
In approximiite calculations of the head lost in such mains, it is 
generally accurate enough to neglect the smaller losses of head 
and to have regard to the pipe friction only, and then the calcula- 
lions may be facilitated by reducing the main to a main of uniform 
diameter, in which there would be tlie same loss of head. Such a 
uniform main will be termed an equivalent main. 


A 




B 


i-l. 


Fig. 8b. 


In fig. 86 let A be the main of variable diameter, and B the equiva¬ 
lent uniform main. In the given main of variable diameter A, let 

f), fj... be the lengths, 

</,, dj... the diameters, 

e,, V,... the velocities, 

>1, 'j... the slopes, 

lor the successive portions, and let I, d, v and i be corresponding 
quantities for the equivalent uniform main B. The total loss of 
head in A due to friction is 

h ~ijli 4 ijfj 4-,., 

= i'('-’i*-4'i/2?d,) +l:{v^^.glj2gd^ + ... 
and in the uniform main 


it ^[{v^.qlfagd). 

If the mains are equivalent, as defined above, 

f(w". 4 ll 2 gd ) =• {•(!/,». 4f,/2gd,) + . 4Vigd,) -!■... 

But, since the discharge is the same for all portions. 


jriftj = ird. ’v, = iwd.’Vn = , 
V, ; V.J =vdPfd^^... 


Also suppose that f may be treated as constant for all the pipes 
ITien 


Ifd^ 


(#/<ii‘)/, + (d»/d •)f, 4 -... 


which gives the length of the equivalent uniform main which would 
have the same total loss of head for any given discharge. 


§ 83, Other Losses of Head in Pipes .—Most of the losses of head in 
pipes, other than that due to surface friction against the pipe, are due 
to abrupt changes in the velocity of the stream producing eddies. 
The kinetic energy of these is deducted from the general energy of 
translation, and practically wasted. 

Sudden Enlargement of Section .—Suppose a pipe enlarges in section 
from an area a?g to an area «, (fig. 


87): then 

or, if the section is circular. 

The head lost at the abrupt change 
of velocity has already been 
shown to be the head due to the 
relative velocity of the two parts 
of the stream. Hence head lost 



6. = - Vi)'/*? = ("i/"o - t)Wi2g = {(<ii/<i„)s - i{\‘/2g 

or f|.=i-,t>,V2g, (i) 

if f, is put for the expression in bracket.s. 



l.l 

I.a 

»-5 

>‘7 

1.8 

I.Q 

a.o 

»-S 

3-0 

3-5 

4,0 

SO 

6.0 

7.0 

S.o 


l.os 

1.10 

i.aa 

1.30 

*•34 

l-iS 

1.41 

1.58 

*•73 

1.87 

U.OQ 

3.24 

3.45 

3.65 

3.83 

(-= 


•04 

•»S 

-UP 

■ H 

.81 

t.no 

3.25 

4.U0 

(i..s 

y.oo 

16.00 

95*00 

36*0 

49.0 


Abrupt Contraction of Section .—Wlien water passes from a larger 
to a smaller section, as in figs. 88, 89, a contraction is formed, and 
the contracted stream abruptly expands to fill the section of the pijie. 




Let w be the section and v the velocity of the stream at bh. At aa 
the section will be c,.w, and the vulocitv (w/Ccu>):' = i'/c,„ where c., is 
tlie coefficient of contraction. Tlien the head lost is 

1)». - (e/o - vy-/2g = (i/c,, - i)VL2g ; 
and, if is taken o-Oq, 

f)„ =0-316 eS/2g. (2) 

The value of the coefficient of contraction lor this case is, however, 
not well ascertained, and the result is somewhat modified by friction. 
For water entering a cylindrical, not bell-moullicd, pipe from a 
reservoir of indefinitely large size, experiment gives 

lla =0-505 V"i2g. (3) 

If tlierc is a diaphragm at the mouth of the jiipc as in fig. 89, let u, 
be the area of this orifice. Then tlie area of the contracted stream 
is tfUij, and the head lost is 

1 )„- {(ul/.-oOl,) - i]Vl 2 g 

(4) 

if f, IS put for {(u/c,.ai|) -1)“, Weisbach has found experimentally 
the followmg vzilues of the coefficient, when the stream approaching 
the orifice was considerably larger than the orihcc .- 
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When a diaphragm was placed in a tube ol uniform section (fig. gof 


Fic. 90. 


the following values were obtained, w, being the area of tlie orifice 
and «that of the pipe :— 
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Elbows .—Weisbach considers the loss ol head at elbows (fig. 91) 
to be due to a contraction Jormed by the stream. From experiments 
with a pipe in. diameter, he found the loss of head 

(5) 

f. = 0'9457 sin’ + 2 '047 sin* 


4,= 

30 * 1 

40 * 1 6o‘ 1 

1 

90' ; 

I 

100* , 


xay-| 

130* j 

140* 

if 

0.046 

0.130 j 0.364 i 

1 f ..740 ^ 

0.984 i 

i.a6o 1 

'-.558 j 

i.86t 

9.158 ' 

9.431 


Hence at a riglit-angled elbow the whole head due to the velocity 
very nearly is lost. 

Bends. —Weisbach traces tlic loss of head at curved bends to a 

similar cause to that at 
elbows, but the coeffi¬ 
cients for bends are not 
very satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. Weisbach ob¬ 
tained for the loss of 
head at a bend in a pipe 
of circular section 



l)i = f6''‘/2g; (0) 

(•4=0-131 +1 ■847(if/2p)!, 
where d is the diameter 
of the pipe and p the 
radius of curvature of 
the bend. The resistance 
at liends is smalt and at pre.sent very ill determined. 

Valves, Cocks and Sluiirs. —These produce a contraction of the 
water - stream, similar to that for an abrupt 
diminution of section already discussed. The 
loss of head may be taken as before to be 

l), = (-,e=/ 2 »; ( 7 ) 

where e is the velocity in the ni|ie beyond the valve 
and f, a coefficient determined by experiment. The 
following are Weisbach's results. 

Sluice in Pipe of Rectangular .Section (fig. 92) 
Section at .sluice = u, in pipe = w. 



Fig. 92. 
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Sluice in Cvlindrical Pipe, (fig. 93). 
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Fig. 93. 

Cock in a Cylindrical Pipe (fig. 94). Angle through which eoc 
is turned = 0. 
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Throttle Valve in a Cylindrical Pipe (fig. 95). 
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§ 84. Practical Calculations on the Flow of Water in Pipes .—In 
the following explanations it will be assumed ttiat the pipe is ol so 
great a length that only the 
loss of head in friction against 
the surface of the pipe needs 
to be considered. In general 
it is one of the four quantities 
d, i, V or Q which requires 
to be determined. For since 
the loss of head h is given by 
the relation h—il, this need 
not be separately considered. 

There are then three equa¬ 
tions (see eq. 4, § 72, and ga, ^ 76) for the solution of such problems 
as arise:— 

+i/i 2 d) ; (i) 

where a =0 005 for new and =o-oi for intrusted pipes. 

P^M-idi. (2) 

Q = iriPv. (3) 

Problem 1. Given the diameter of the pipe and its virtual slope, 
to find the discharge and velocity ol flow. Here d and « are given, 
and Q and v are required. Find [ from (1) ; then v from (2); lastly 
Q from (3). This case presents no difficulty. 

By combining equations (i) and (2), v is obtained directly 

V = •Jisdififl = eJIjslaa) V[<f»/{i + l/l2d|]. (4) 

For new pipes . . . ,^(g/2a) =56-72 

For incrusted pipes . .=40-13 

For pipes not le.ss than i, or more than 4 ft. in diameter, the 
mean values of (' are 

For new pipes.0-00526 

For incrusted pijies.0-01052. 

Using these values we get the very simple expressions— 

V- 5 .V 3 W('A) for new pipes ■( 

= .59 • 1 1 ij(di) for incrusted iiipesj ’ H**) 

Within the limits stated, these are accurate enough lor practical 
purposes, especially as the precise value of the coefficient f cannot 
be known for each special case. 

Problem 2. Given the diameter of a pijie and the velocity of flow, 
to find tlie virtual slope and rliscliarge. Tlie discharge is given by 
(3); the proper value of f by (i); and the virtual slojic by (2). 
This also presents no special dilficulty. 

Problem 3. Given the diameter of the pipe and the discharge, to 
find the virtual slope and velocity. Find c from (3); p from (i); 
lastly I from (2). If we combine (i) and (2) we gel 

i = SXvVtg)U/d)-2a{l + i/i2ff}t'%rf; (5) 

and, taking the mean values of pfor pipes from 1 to 4 ft. diameter, 
given above, the approximate formulae are 

i =0-0003268 i*/d for new pipes '1 
=o -0006536 id/d for incrusted pipes/ • ' 5 “) 

Problem j. Given the virtual slope and the velocity, to find the 
diameter of the pipe and the discharge. The diameter is obtained 
from equations (2) and (1), which give the quadratic expression 
iP - d(2av‘/gi) - av^fbgi =0. 

.-. d-av^fgi + J{{av^lgi){av^lgi + (6) 

For practical purposes, the approximate equations 

ff=2al-»/gl-H/12 ((■«,) 

=0-00031 td/i + .083 for new pipes 
=0-00062 id/i + -083 for incrusted pipes 
are sufficiently accurate. 

Problem 5. Given the virtual slope and the discharge, to find the 
diameter of the pipe and velocity of flow. This case, which often 
occurs in designing, is the one which is least easy of direct solution. 
From equations (2) and (3) we get— 

# = 32 pQ»/g,-«,. (7) 

If now the value of p in (1) is introduced, the equation becomes very 
cumbrous. Various approximate methods of meeting the difficult 
may be used. 

(0) Taking the mean values of p given above for pipes of i to 4 
ft. diameter we get 

ff=V( 3 *f/?’r»)V(Q’/«) (8) 

=o-22H>i/(Q‘/i) for new pijies 
=0-2541 t/(QVi) for incrusted pipes ; 
equations which are interesting as showing that when the value of 
p IS doubled the diameter of pipe for a given discharge is onlv in¬ 
creased by 13 %. e 
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(fr) A second method is to obtain a rough value of d by eusuming 
f = a. Tliis value is 

=-o-f,3i9 V(W) V*. 

Then a very approximate value of ^ls 

f' =a(l t 1/I2(/') ; 

and a revised value of «!, nut sensibly differing from the exact value, 

d" =v(52Q7(.’"-“o tr=o'b3t9t/(Q’‘/0Ji/r- 

(f) Equation 7 may be jHit m the 
form 

M/i2if). (g) 

lixpandiHK dio term m brackets, 

4/(1 \ iji'id) -It j/ooi/ - i/i8oo^f* ... 

NcglectiiiR the ternus after the vsecond, 
d = {/()2a/gir''') tfiQ'VO- {1 + 1 /'“>(/) 

= SjUia/g'^} CIW (9®) 

and 

v(32a/i?Tr=) —0‘2i9 for new pipeq 

= 0*252 formcrnsted pipes. 

^ 85. Arrangement of Water Mains 
for Towns' Sufyply .—Town mams are 
usually supplied by gravitation from 
a service reservoir, which in turn is 

supplied bv gravitation from a slomgo resen'oir or by pumping 
from a lower level. The service reservoir should contain iiiree 
(lays' RiqTply or in important cases ranch more. Its elevation 
should be such that water is delivered at a pressure of at least about 
100 ft. to the hi^jhest parts of the district. The greatest pressure ill 
the mams is usually about 200 ft, the pressure for which ordinary 
pipes and fittings are designed Hence if the district supplied has 


if the avenuge demand is 25 gallons per head per day, the mams 
should be circulated for 50 gallons head per day. 

§ 86. DetermiruUton of the Diameters of Dtiferent Parts of a Water 
Main .—When the plan of the arrangement of main.s is determined 
upon, and the supply to each locality and the pressure required is 
ascertained, it remains to determine the diameters of the pipes. Let 
fig. 97 show an elevation of a mam ABCD..., R being the reservoir 
from which the supply is derived. Let NN be the datum line of the 
levelling operations, and H«, . the heights of tlie mam above 

the datum line, H, being the height of the water .surface in the 




Fig. 96. 

great variations of level it must he divided into zones of higher and 
lower jiressnre Fig. 9(> shows a distric.t of two zones each with its j 
service reservoir and a range of pressure in the lower district from | 
loo to 200 ft. The total supply required is lu England about 25 ; 
gallons }}(‘r licad our day. ihit m many towns, and especially in j 
Aim*ric;ii, the supply is considerably greater, but also in many cases ' 



a good deal of the supply is lost by leakage of the mains. The supply 
through the branch mains of a dLstribulihg system is calculated from 
the jKipulation supplied. But in determining the capacity of the 
mams the fluctuation of the demand must be allowed for. It is usual 
to take the maximum demand at twice the average demand. Hence 


Fig. 98. 

reservoir from Uie same datum. Set up next ht'ights AAi, BBj,... 
representing the minimum pressure Iicight necessary for the adequate 
supply of each locality. 'Flien A^BjCiDj... i.s a line which should 
form a lower limit to llie line of virtual slope. Then if heights 
hr, t)/., • • • itre taken representing tlie actual bosses of head in each 

length la, h, 4* • of the main, AnRoCo will be the line of virtual 
slope, and it w'lll be obvious at what points such as D® and E,„ the 
pressure is deficient, and a different choice of diameter of mam is 
required. For any point z m the length of the main, we have 
Pressure height == Hf - H, - (l)„ + ^6 + - • • I).-) • 

Wncre no other circumstance limits the loss of head to be assigned 
to a given lenglli of mam, a consideration of the safety of the main 
from fracture by hydraulic shock leads to a limitation of the velocity 
of flow. Generally the velocity in water mains lies between and 
ft. per second. Occasionally the velocity m pipes reache.-i 10 ft. 
per .second, and in hydraulic machinery workmg under enormous 
pressures even 20 ft. per second. Usually the velocity dimmislies 
along the mam as the discharge diminishes, so as to reduce somewhat 
the total loss of head which is liable to render tlie pressure insufficient 
at the end of tlie main. 

J. T. Fanning gives the following velocities as suitable in pipes 
for towns' supply :— 

Diameter in inches . . . . 4 8 12 18 24 30 36 

Velocity in feet per sec. . . 2*5 3-0 3*5 4*5 5*3 6*2 7*0 

§ 87 . Branched Pipe connecting Reservoirs at Ditfcrcnt Levels.-^hot 
A, B, C (fig. 98) be three reserx'oirs connected by tlic arrangement of 
pipes .shown,—/|, (f,, Q,, v^ ; /,„ d.., v.^, A,, d.^, 0„ being the 

irngtb, diameltr, discharge and v('l<>city in the tliri'c i>ortions of 
the main pijic. Suppose the dimensions and positions of the pipes 
kni'wn and the discharges requu'ed. 

11 a pressure column is introduced at X. the water will rise to a 
iK'iglil XR, measuring the pressure at X, and (tR, Kb, Re will be the 
Imes of virtual slope. If the Irce surface level at R is above b, the 
reservoir A supplies B and C, and if 
R is below b, A and B supply C. 
Consequently there are three cases —*• 
1. K above i>: + 

ii. R level with ; p.,“o. 

UL R below 6; Q, + Q2~Q.v 
To determine wliich case has to be 
dealt witli in the given conditions, 
suppose the pijie from X to B closed 
by a sluice. Then there is a simple 
mam, and the height of free surlace 
h' at X can be determined. For this 
condition 

where Q' is the co mm on discharge 
of the two portions of the pipe. 
Hence 

(A,A.) 

from which A' is easily obtained. If tlien A' is greater than Iib, 
opening the sluice between X and B will allow flow towards B, and 
tlie case in hand is case 1. If A' is loss than A., opening the sluice 
will allow flow from B, and tlic case is case III. li A' = A,, the case, 
IS case II., and is already completely solved. 
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The true value of h must lie between h' and h^, Chooee a i»w 
value of k, and rocalciUate Q,, Q,. Then if 

Qi>Qi + Qjinca9e I*, 

or gj + Qj > Q.. in case III., 

the value chosen for h is too small, and a new value must be chosen. 

If 

Qj'-Qa + Q.ii>^ case I., 

or Qj + Q.jin case III., 

the value of h is too great. 

Since the limits between which h can vary are in practical ca.ses uol 
very distant, it is ea^y to approximate to values suliicieatly accurate. 

§ 88. Water Hammer. in a pipe through which water is flowing 
a sluice is suddenly clo.sed so as to arrest the forward movement ol 
the water, llicrc is a rise of pressure which in some case.s is seriouj; 
enough to hurst the pipe. 'I his action is tenned water hammer or 
water rain. 'Ihe fluctuation of pressure is an oscillating one and 
gradually dies out. Care is usually taken that sluices should only be 
closed gradually and then the effect is inappreciable. Very careful 
experiments on water hammer were inade by N. J. Joukowsky at 
Moscow' 111 i8t.>8 {Stoss in Wasserleitnngev, St Petersburg, igoo), and 
the results are generally confirmed liy experiments made by E. B. 
Weston and K. C. Carixjuter in America. Joukowsky used pipes, 
2, ^ and 0 in. diameter, from looo to 2500 ft. in length. The sluice 
closed in 0*03 second, and the fluctuations of pressure were auto¬ 
matically registered. The maximum excess pressure due to water- 
hammer action was as follow-s :— 


Pipe 4 

-m, diameter. 

Pipe 6-in. diameter. i 

Velocity 

Excess Pressure. 

N’elocity 

J'xccss Pressure. ■ 

ft. per sec. 

It) per sq. in. 

ft. per sec. 

11 ) ]>er sq. in. | 

0*5 

.U 

0-6 

4.3 ’ 1 

2-0 

t 68 

.i’O 

173 1 ; 


232 

5-6 

369 1 

<)-2 

519 

T 5 

4^6 1 { 


111 .some cases, in fixing the thickness of water mains, loo lb per s.j. in 
excess pressure is allowed to cover Ihe ellect of wntiT hammer. 
With the velocities usual in water mams, espeiiallv as no valves can 
lie quite suddenlj' closed, this apjiears to be a reasonaljle allowance 
{see also Carpenter, Am. Soc. Alach. ling., 1803). 

IX. FLOW OF COMlMtLSSir.LF. FLUIDS IN PIPES 


§ 80. t'low of Air in Long When air flow-s through a long i 

pipe, by far the greater part ol the worli expended ih used lu ovei- 1 
touung frittional resistances due to the surf.icc of the pipe. Tin* I 
work exfiended in friction generates heat, whidi for the mu-t part 
must bo developed in and given back to the air. Some heat may 
be transmitted Ihrougli the sides o! the pipe to surrounding materials, 
but in experiment’ hitherto made the amount so conducted away 
appears to be very small, and if no heat is transmitted the air in the 
lube must remain sensibly at tlie same temperature ilunng expansion. 
In other words, the expansion may be regarded as iRothermal 
expansion, the heat generated by friction exactly neutralizing the 
( ooling duo to the work done. Experiments on the pneumatic tubes 
used lor the Iransmission ol messages, by K. S. Cuiley and R. Sabine 
(Pm. Inst. Ctv. Eng. xliii.), shmv tliat the change ol temperature of 
the air fiowdng along the tirbe is much Jess than it would be in adia- 
batir expansion. 

§ 90. Di^crential Equation of the Steiulv Alotton of Air Flowing in 
a Long Pipe of Vniform Sation. —Wlion air expands at a constant 
absolute temperature t, the relation b<,‘tween the pressure p in 
pounds per .square foot and tlio density or weight per cubic foot O 
is given by the equation 

P!G = ct. (1) 

where ^ = 53*15. Taking t = 521, corresponding to a temperature of 
60" Fahr., 

rr = 2 7690 foot-pounds. (2) 

The equation of continuity, which expresses the condition that in 
steady motion the some weight of fluid, W, must pa.ss through each 

__ cros.s section of the stream in 

the unit of time, i.s 

, ; 1 I Gflw as W *= constant, {3) 


• rfl. 






where 0 is the section of the 
pipe and ti the velocity of 
the’ air. Combining (i) and 
( 3 ), 

(2«j(>/W CT constant. (3a) 
Since the work done by 
ravity on the air during its 
low through a pipe due to 


Fio. 90 . 

variations of its level is generally small compared wi{h the work 
done by changes of pressure, the lormcr may in many cases be 
neglected. 

Consider a short length dl of the pipe limited by sections A,, A, at 
a distance dl (fig. 99). Ixt p, m be the pressure and velocity at A,. 
p + dp and u + du those at A,. Further, suppo-sc that in a very short 


time dt the mass ol air betu«en AjA, tomes to A',A', so that A,A',s 
udt and AjA', (m + du)ik Let Oi&e thesection, and m the hydraulic 
mean radius of the pipe, and W the weight ol air flowing through the 
])ipe per .second. 

From the steadiness of the motion tlic weight of air between the 
sections A,.\'„, and A,A', is the same. Tliat is, 

'kdt = GOudt = Gn(« + du)dL 

By analogy with liquids the head lost in friction is, tor the loneth 
dl (.see § jz, eq. 3), p[u‘/'Ze){d[/m\. Let Then the head 

lo.st is p{Hlm)dl ; and, since Wdl 16 ol air flow through the 
pipe in the time considered, the work expended in friction Is 
- l{Hlm)\\’dldt. The change ol kinetic energy in dt seconds is the 
difference of the kinetic energy of A||.\'(, and A,A',, that is, 
(Wfe)dt{{u + duy- «!-'| ti = (\Vlg)ududt = WdHdl. 

The work of expansion when SiudI cub. ft. of air at a pressure 
/> expan<l to a[xi + du)dt cub. ft. is Updudt, But from (3«> 
n = erW/Si/), and tlierefore 

dujdp — -crW/Bp“. 

■And the work done by expansion is - lp)dpdt, 

I lie woi!k done by gravity on the mass between A, and A, is zero 
il the pipe is horisontal, and may in other cases be neglected without 
great error. The work of the prossures at the sections A,A, is 
pQudt - (p + dp) 0 {u + du)dt 
= ~ [pdu + udp)ildt. 

Hut from (3a) 

p« = constant, 
pdu + udp = o. 

.iiid tile work ol the pressures is zero. Adding together the quantities 
of work, and equating tliem to the change ol kinetic energy. 


WdHdf- - {cT’Wlp)dpdt - ^(}[lm)-Wdldl 
dH 4- {CTfp)dp + p(Hlm)dl — o, 

ifH/1 f + {cTjHp)dp + pdljm — o, (4) 

But H = i;rW/12p, 

and 11.= “ c^T^’^jigSPp'z, 

.’.ifH/U -f ( 2 giPp/cTW^)dp-i- pdl/m-i-(i. (4«) 

For tubes of uniform section rit is constant ; for steady motion W 
i.s I'oiistaiil; and for isothermal expan.sion r is constant. Integrating, 
log I f + giPp'HW'ZcT + ff/m - con.stant; (5) 

tor /.. o, let H H„, and p = p„; 

and for /-f, let U-H„ and p = p,. 

log {»|/H„) f (gi2»/W%T)(p,“- p,,!') + pl/nt = o, (5a) 
where p, is the greater pressure and pj the le.ss, and the How is from 
A„ towards A|. 

By replacing W and H, 

l"l! (PJh) + (/'i' - /’o') + ft/»« = o. (6) 

Hence the initial velocity in the pipe is 

i'» ^ V [ ig‘'r(P,'* - P,-) 1 / (P(,“!.tt/>« + log (Po/P,)} ]. ( 7 ) 

Whfti I IS griMt, log p.Jpi is comparatively small, and then 

«o- Vl.(g'’rm/i-f){(p„2-p,=)/p,”J], (7a) 

a v<Ty himplf and easily used expression. L'or pipes of circular 
scclkm w —wlicTc d is the diameter:—* 

««- JUi’rTdiiil) {(po" - pflip.;-) ]: (76) 

or approximately 

u„:r {1-1319 - o-726d/VAg) Jigcrd/^i^l). iyt) 


§91. Coefficient of l-riction joy Air .—A discussion by Professor 
Uiiwm of llie experiments by Cullcy and Sabiue on the rate of 
transmission of light carriers through pmumatic tube.s, in which 
lliere is steady flow of air not scn.sibly ailected by any resistances 
oiher than surface friction, furnished the value p- *007. Tlic pipes 
were lead pipes, slightly moist, 2] in, (0-187 ft.) in diameter, and in 
lengths of 2000 to nearly Oooo ft. 

Jn some exjienments on the flow of air through cast-iron pipe.s 
Arson found the coelficiinit of liictioii to vary with the velocity and 
diameter of the pipe. Putting 

i’-a/e-h/l, (8) 

he obtained the following values— 


Diameter of Pipe 
ill Icet, 


fi 

j* for 100 ft. 
per second. 

I-04 

•00129 

•00483 

•00484 

1-07 

•00972 

•00640 

•00050 

•«3 

•01525 

•00704 

•00719 

• 33’5 

■03604 

•00041 

■00977 

•260 

•03700 

•00959 

•00907 

•164 

•04518 

•01167 

•01212 


It is worth while to try if tlieso numbers can be expressed in the 
lorm proposed by Darcy for water. I'or a velocity of 100 ft. per 
second, and without much error for higher velocities, these numbers 
agree fairly with the formula 

f=so.oo3(i -f 3//0(f). (9) 

which only differs from Darcy'^ value for water in that the second 
term, which is always .small except for very small pipes, is larger. 
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Some later experiments on a very large scale, by E. Stockalpcr 
at the St Gottharri Tunnel, agree bettor with the value 
f-0'0028 (i ^ 3/iorf). 

These pijics were probably less raugh than Arson's. 

When the variation of pressure is very small, it is no longer safe 
to neglect the variation of level of the pipe. For that case we may 
neglect the work done by expansion, and then 

*0 -•'i -pJOc-p,IOi-jii^l2g){llm) =o, (lo) 

precisely equivalent to the equation lor the flow of water, and r, 
being the elevations of the two ends of the pipe above any datum, 
p,, and p, the pressures, G, and Gi the densities, and v the mean 
velocity in the pipe. "This equation may be used for the flow of 
coal gas. 

§ 92. Distribution of Pressure in a Pipe in which Air is Flowing .— 
From equation (7a) it results that the {ircssttre p, at I ft. from that 
end of the pipe where the pressure is pj, is 

P - fluJ‘/mgcT}; (II) 

which IS of the form 

p = ^/(af+W 

lor any given pipe with given end pressures The curve of free .sur¬ 
face level for the pipe is, therefore, a parabola with horizontal axis. 
Fig. 100 shows calculated curves of pressure for two of Sabine’s 
experiments, in one of which the pressure was greater than atmo- 
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spheric pressure, and in the other less tlian atmospheric pre.ssure. 
The observed pressures are given in brackets ancl tlie calculated 
pressures without brackets. The pipe was the pneumatic tube be¬ 
tween Feiichiirch Street and the Central Station, 2818 yds. in length. 
The pressures are given in inches of mercury. 

Variation of Veiocitv in the Pipe. --Let p,. be the pressure 
ami velocity at a given section of the pipe ; p, u, the pressure and 
velocity at any other section From equation (3a) 
up =rTW/fl - constant; 

BO that, for any given uniform pil>e, 

Mp=«jpO, 

« =«»Po/P : (12) 

wdiich gives the velocity at any section in terms of the pressure, 
which has already been determined. Fig. loi gives the velocity 



curves for the two experiments of Culley and Sabine, for which the 
pressure curves have already been drawn. It will be seen that the 
velocity increases considerably towards that end of the pipe where 
the pre.ssure is least. 

S 93. Weight of Air Flowing per Second. —The weight of air dis¬ 
charged per second is (equation 3a)— 

W =UUiJ>iJct. 

From cipiation (78), for a pipe of circular section and diameter d, 
= 'biW{‘nPo--piH/!'T). ( 1 . 3 ) 


Approximately 

W=('b9l0p,--4438p,){<F/plT)f. (130) 

§ 94. Application to the Case of Pneumatic Tubes for the Trans¬ 
mission of Messages. —In Paris, Berlin, London, and other towns, it 
has licen found Reaper to transmit messages in pneumatic tubes 


than to telegraph by electricity. The tubes are laid underground 
with easy curves ; the messages are made into a roll and placed in 
a light felt carrier, the resistance of which in the tubes in Imndon 
is only j 02. A current of air forced into the tube or drawn through 
it propels the carrier. In most systems the current of air is steady 
and continuous, and the carriers are introduced or removed without 
materially altering the flow of air. 

Time of Transit through the Tube. —Putting t for the time of transit 
from o to /, 

t^j'dlfu, 


(14) 


(15) 

(I 5 «) 

which gives the time of transmission in terms of the initial and final 
pressures and the dimensions of the tube. 

Mean Velocity of Transmission.—The mean velocity is Ift ; or, for 

’■=•521°, 

U »ea„=0708s/{<f(p„“-P.»)il/m''-/'l*)}- ( 16 ) 

The following table gives some results :— 



Absolute 
Pressures in 
th per sq. in. 

Mean Velocities for Tubes of a 
length in feet. 




1000 

2000 

3000 

4JOOO 

5000 

Vacuum 

Working 

Pressure 

Working 

f. . 

L- • 

: : 

'5 

15 

20 

25 

30 

5 

10 

1.5 

15 

99-4 

67-2 

. 57-2 

74-6 

84-7 

yo -3 

47-5 

40'5 

527 

Oo-o 

57-4 

38-8 

3 . 3-0 

43-1 

49-0 

49-7 

34-4 

28-6 

37-3 

42-4 

44-5 

30-1 

25-6 

33-3 

37-9 


Limiting Velocity in the Pipe when the Pressure at one Pnd is 
diminished indefinitely. —If in the last equation there be put p, =0, 
then 

m' moan =0708\/(d/if): 

where ihe velocity is independent of the pressure p„ at the other 
end, a result which apparently must be absurd. Probably for long 
pipes, as for orifices, there is a limit to the ratio of the initial and 
terminal pressures for which the formula is applicable. 

X. FLOW IN RIVERS AND CANALS 

§ 95. Flow of Water in Open Canals and Rivers. —When water 
flows in a pipe the section at any point is determined by the lorm 
of the boundary. When it flows in an open channel with free upper 
surface, the section depends on the velocity due to the dynamical 
conditions. 

Suppose water admitted to an unfilled canal. The channel will 
gradually fill, the section and velocity at each point gradually 
changing. But if the inflow to the canal at its head is constant, 
the increase of cross section and diminution of velocity at each 
point attam after a time a hmit. Thenceforward the section and 
velocity at each point are constant, and the motion is steady, or 
permanent regime is established. 

If when the motion is steady the sections of the stream are all 
equal, the motion is uniform. By hypothesis, the inflow Qv is con¬ 
stant for all sections, and B is constant; therefore v must be constant 
also from section to section. The case is then one of uniform steady 
motion. In moBt artificial channels the form of section is constant, 
and the bed has a uniform slope. In that case the motion is uniform, 
the depth is constant, and the stream surface is parallel to the bed. 
If when steady motion is established the sections are unequal, the 
motion is steady motion with varying velocity from section to 
section. Ordinary rivers are in this condition, especially where the 
flow is modified by weirs or obstructions. Short unobstructed 
lengths of a river may be treated as of uniform section witllout great 
error, the mean section in the length being put for the actual sections. 

In all actual streams the different fluid filaments have different 
velocities, those near the surtace and centre moving faster than 
those near the bottom and sides. The ordinary formulae for the 
flow of streams rest on a hypothesis that this variation of velocity 
may be neglected, and that all the filaments may be treated as having 
a common velocity equal to the mean velocity of the stream. On 
this hypothesis, a plane layer abab (fig. 102) between sections noimal 


From (40) neglecting dH/H, and putting m =df^, 
dt-gdSPpdpjifmT. 

From (1) and (3) 


u esWcrfpSl ; 

d//«=gdO»p»dp/2jWW: 



=gdfF(p„»-/.,*)/6iW«cM. 

But W =pi,ufifeT; 

.■.i=gdcT(p,'-pfif<i{pM 

= flf! (/’o’ -/>i*)/b(fCTd)l (p„« -/.,«)?. 

If T =521'’, corresponding to bo° F., 

t = •ooi4i2i^iS(p„» -#>i»)/di(/>„'> ; 
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to the direction of motion is treated as sliding down the channei to 
a'a'b'b' without deformation. The component of the weight parallel 
to the channel bed balances the friction against the channel, and 
m estimating the friction the velocity of rubbing is taken to be the 
mean velocity of the stream. In actual streams, however, the 
velocity of rubbing on which the friction deirends is not the mean 


variation of the coefficient of friction with the velocity, proposed an 
expression of the form 

f=e(i+fte), (5) 

and from 255 experiments obtained for the constants the values 
0=0-007409; /<l =0-1920. 

This gives the following values at difierent velocities ;— 


V — 

0-3 

- 1 

0-5 

0*7 

1 

li 

i 

3 

5 

7 

10 

15 


0*01215 

0*01025 

0*00944 

_1 

0*00883 

0-00836 

0-00812 

0-90788 

0*00769 

0*00761 

0-00755 

0*00750 



velocity of the stream, and is not in any simple relation with it, for 
channels of different forms. The 
theory is therefore obviously based 
on an imperfect hypothesis. How¬ 
ever, by taking variable values for 
the coefficient of friction, the errors 
of the ordinary formulae are to a 
great extent neutralized, and they 
may be used without leading to 
practical errors. Formulae have 
been obtained based on less re¬ 
stricted hypotheses, but at present they are not practically so 
reliable, and are more complicated than the formulae obtained in 
the manner described above, 

§ 9f>. Stgady Flow of Water with Uttiform Velocity in Channels of 
Constant Section .—let an', bh' (fig. 103) be two cross sections normal 
to tlie direction of motion at a distance dl. Since the mass aa'bb' 
moves uniformly, the external forces acting on it are in equilibnum. 
Let n be the area of the cross sections, x the wetted perimeter. 


Fig. 102. 



pq+qr + rs, ol a section. Then the quantity m= 0 /x is termed the 
hydraulic mean depth of the section. Let e be the mean velocity 
of the stream, which is taken as the common velocity of all the 
jiarticles, i, the slope or fall of the stream in feet, per foot, being 
tiie ratio bc/ab. 

The external forces acting on aa'bb' parallel to the direction of 
motion are three:—(a) The pres.sures on aa' and bb', which arc 
equal and opposite since the sections arc equal and similar, and the 
mean pressures on each are the same, (b) The component of the 
weight W of the mass m the direction of motion, acting at its centre 
of gravity g. The weight of the mass aa'bb' is Gildl, and the com¬ 
ponent of the weight in the direction of motion is Glldl x the cosine of 
tile angle between Wg and ab, that is, Gildl cos abc ’sGQdlbcjab = 
G.lidl. (<;) There is the friction of the stream on the sides and 
bottom of the channel. This is proportional to tlic area xdl of 
rubbing surface and to a function ot the velocity which may be 
written /(e); /(e) bemg the friction per sq. it. at a velocity v. Hence 
the friction is - xdt /(e). Equating the sum of the forces to zero. 
Gill dl - xdl /(e) =0, 

f(v)IG-aifxeemi. (1) 

But it has been already shown (§ 66) that /(e) =fGe®/2g, 

{v^/ig =nii. (2) 

This may be put in the form 

«' = <y(*K<) =e v'W : (2a) 

where e is a coefficient depending on the roughness and form of the 
channel. 

The coefficient of friction f varies greatly with the degree ol 
roughness of the channel sides, and somewhat also with the velocity. 
It must also be made to depend on the absolute dimensions of the 
section, to eliminate the eiror of neglecting the variations of velocity 
in the cross section. A common mean value a.ssumed for f is 0-00757. 
The range of values will be discussed presently. 

It is often convenient to estimate the fall of the stream in feet per 
mile, instead of in feet per foot. If / is the fall in feet per mile. 

/=528o 1. 

Putting this and the above value of f- in (2a), we get the very simple 
and long-known approximate formula for the mean velocity of a 
stream— 

«'=1* n /(2»>/)- (3) 

The flow down the stream per second, or discharge of the stream, 
is Q=0e=0cV(*>»)- (4) 

§ 97. Coefficient of Friction for Open Channels. —Various ex¬ 
pressions have been proposed for the coefficient of friction for 
channels as for pipes. Weisbach, giving attention chiefly to the 


In using this value of f when v is not known, it is beat to proceed 
by approximation, 

§ 98. Oarev and Basin's Expression for the Coefficient of Friction .— 
Darcy and Bazin's researches have shown that { varies very greatly 
for different degrees of roughness of the channei bed, and that it 
also varies with the dimensions of the channel. They give for f an 
empirical expression (similar to that for pifies) of the form 

t = o.(i+pfm)-, (6) 

where m is the hydraulic mean depth. For different kinds of 
channels they give the following values of the coefficient of friction '— 


Kind of Channel. 

U 

)» 

I. Very smooth channels, sides of smooth 
cement or planed timber. 

0*00294 

0*10 

II. Smooth channels^ bides of asliiax, brick¬ 
work, planks. 

0-00373 

0*23 

III. Rough channels, sides of rubble masonry or 
pitched with stone. 

0*00471 

0*82 

IV. Very rough canals in earth. 


4-10 

V. Torrential streams encumbered with detritus 

0*00785 

. 4-74 


The last values (Class V.) are not Darcy and Bazin's, but are taken 
from experiments by Ganguillet and Kutter on Swiss streams. 

The tollowing table very much facilitates the calculation of the 
mean velocity and discharge of channels, when Darcy and Bazin's 
value of the coefficient of friction is used. Taking the general 
formula for the mean velocity already given in equation (20) aliove, 
v=c.J(mi), 

where c — ^/'bsgft), the following table gives values of c lor channels 
of different degrees of roughness, and for such values ol the hydraulic 
mean depths as are likely to occur in practical calculations :— 


Values of c in v = c v/(mi), deduced from Darcy and Basin's Values. 


d 

f.i 

u II 

n 

-5,0 

X 

J 

a 

|<S 

U 

Smooth Channels. 
Ashlar at Brickworic, 

Rotigh Channels. 
Rubble Masonr>-. 

Very Rough Channels. 
Canals m Earth. 

III 

1 

xi 

X 

■si 

u 

Smooth Channels. 
Ashlar or Brickivork. 

-i it 

1 ^ 
QJS 

T) . 

II 

V 

li-i 

“JI 

•25 

125 

95 

57 

26 

18-5 

8-5 

147 

130 

112 

89 


•5 

1.35 

no 

72 

36 

25'6 

yo 

147 

130 

112 

90 

71 

•75 

139 

116 

Kl 

42 

30-8 

9-5 

147 

130 

112 

qo 


1*0 

141 

119 

87 

48 

34'9 

10*0 

147 

130 

112 

91 

72 

1-5 

143 

122 

94 

56 

41-2 

n 

•47 

130 

••3 

92 


2*0 

144 

124 

98 

62 

46*0 

12 

•47 

•30 

•13 

93 

74 

2'5 

145 

126 

loi 

67 


13 

•47 

130 

••3 

94 


3'0 

14.') 

726 

104 

70 

53 

14 

•47 

130 

”3 

95 


3'.4 

146 

127 

105 

7 ^ 


15 

•47 

130 

••4 

9b 

77 

4-0 

146 

128 

106 

76 

58 

16 

•47 

130 

••4 

97 


4-5 

146 

128 

107, 

78 


'7 

•47 

130 

•14 

97 


50 

146 

128 

108 

80 

62 

18 

•47 

•3° 

••4 

98 


.V,>) 

146 

129 

109 

82 


20 


131 

114 

98 

80 

6*0 

147 

129 

no 

84 

65 

25 

148 

• 31 

••5 

100 

. . 

6*5 

147 

129 

no 

8.5 



•48 

•3> 

ix.*) 

102 

83 

7-0 

147 

129 

no 

86 

67 

40 

148 

•31 

II6 

*U3 

85 

7-5 

147 

129 

in 

87 


50 

148 

•3^ 

116 

104 

86 

8-0 

147 

130 

III 

88 

69 

00 

148 

•3' 

••7 

toH 

QI 


§ 99. Ganguillet and Butter's Modified Darcy Formula .—Starting 
from the general expression v—ejmi, Ganguillet and Kutter 
examined the variations of c lor a wider variety of ca.ses than those 
discussed by Darcy and Bazin. Darcy and Bazin's experiments 
were confined to channels of moderate section, and to a limited 
variation of slope. Ganguillet and Kutter brought into the dis¬ 
cussion two very distinct and important additions series of results. 
The gaugings of the Mississippi by A. A. Humphreys and H. L. 
Abbot afford data of discharge for the case of a stream of exception¬ 
ally large section and of very low slope. On the other hand, their 
own measurements of the flow in the regulated channels of some 
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S\vii» torrento gave data tor cases in whicli the inclination and 
rouEhneas of the channela were exceptionally great. Darcy and 
Bazin's experimcnls alone Avere conclusive as to the dependence of 
the coefficient c on the dimenaiona of the cliannel and on its rough¬ 
ness of surface. Plotting value.s of c for channels of difterent in¬ 
clination appeared to indicate that it also depended on the elope of 
the stream. Taking the Mississippi data only, they found 

c = 250 for an inclination of 0-0034 per thousand, 

= 154 „ ■. “'O* » 

so that for very low inclinations no constant value of c independent 
of the slope would tuniish good values of the discharge. In small 
rivers, on the other hand, the values of c vary' little with the slope 
As regards the inliiieiice ol roughness of the sides of the channel a 
different law holds. For very small channels diderences of rough¬ 
ness have a great influence on the discharge, but lor very large 
channels dillereul degrees of roughness have but little influence, and 
for mdefimtely large channuls the influence of dillercnl degrees ol 
zoughness must be assumed to vanish. The coefficients given by 
Darcy and Bazin arc difterent for each of the classes of chatmels of 
diflerent rouglines.s, even when the dimensions ol the channel are 
infinite. But, a« it is much more probable that tlie influence of the 
nature of the sides diminishes inneflnilcly as the channel is larger, 
thus must be regarded as a defect m their formula. 

Comp iniig their own measurements in torrential streams in 
hwitzerlinl with those of Darcy and Bazin, Ganguillct and KuUei 
found that the lour classes of coefficients projiosed by Darcy and 
Bazin were msu Ifi.iiant to cover all cases Some of the Swiss streams 
gave results wliich showed that the roughness of the bed was 
markedly greater than in any of the channels tried by the French 
engineers. It was necessary tlierelorc in adopting the plan of 
arranging the differenl channels iu classes ol approximately similar 
roughness to increase tlie number of classes KsjKicially an adilit loiial 
class was reqnirerl lor channels obstructed by rk'tritus. 

To obtain a new expression for the coettioionl m the formula 

t' = \'(2g/.t)v/(mi)=c\/(iHi), 

Ganguillet and Kuttcr proceeded in a purely empirical way. They 
found that an expression of the form 

Cs:«/(l •t.S/s/w) 

could be made to fit the experiments soinewliat better than Darcy’s 
expression. Inverting this, we got 
l/r*r/o 

an equation to a straight hne having for abscissa, i/i for 

ordinate, and inclined to the axis of abscissae at an angle the tangent 
of which is fl/a. 

Plotting the experimental values of i/c and i/./ih, the points so 
found indicated a curved rather than a straight line, so that |8 must 
depend on a. Alter much comparison the tollowing form iv.as 
arrived at— 

r sa(A •4//)»)/(l +A.nltJm), 

wlicre * is a coefficient depending only on the roughness ol the sides 
of the channel, and A and / are new coefficiepts, the value of which 
remains to be determined. From what has been already stated, the 
coefficient c da^iend.s on the mcHnation of the stream, decreasing as 
the slope 1 increases 

Let A = 0 -f/'//. 

Then r = (a-ff/ti -t/>/i')/Jl 4 (a -1 

the form of the expression for r uUimately adopted by Gangiiillel 
and Kutter. 

For the constants a, /) Ganguillet luid Kuttii obtain the valnes 
23, t an.l 0-00155 tor metrical measures, or 41-0, 1-811 and 0-002K1 
ior F.ngUsh feet. The coefficient of rongline.ss « is found to vary 
from 0-008 to 0-050 for eitlier metrical or English measiiies. 

'I’he most practically useful values of the coefficient ol roughness « 
are given in the following table :— 


ST . , S--1 (r-i . Coefficient of 

Nature of Sides of Ch.aun.-l Roughness ti. 

Well-planed timber.o-ooy 

Cement plaster.o-oio 

Plaster of eement w'iili one-third sand .... o-oii 

Unpianed I'Unks.0-012 

Ashlar and brickwork.0-013 

Canvas on frames.0-015 

Kubble masonry.0-017 

Canals in very firm gravel.0-020 

Rivers and canals in perlect order, tree bom stones'!., , 

or weeds. 

Rivers and canals m moderately good order, not\ 
quite free from stones and weeds . . , . . 

Rivers and canals in bad order, with weeds andl 

detritus.’. 

Torrential streams encumbered with detritus . . 0-050 


Ganguillet and Kiifter's formula is so cumbrous that it is difficult 
to use without the aid of taWes, 

Lewis D’A. Jackson published complete and extensive tables for 
iacilitating the' use of the Ganguillet and Kutter formula (Canai 


and Culvert Tables, Loudon, 1878). To lessencaJoulation be puts tlu- 
fumiula in this form :— 

M =,«(4I '6 -t-o-oogSi/f) ; 
t-«s (,/»«/»)-I (M 4-1 -8ii)/(M -I- 

The following table gives a selection of values ol M, taken from 
Jackson’s tables ;— 


« = 



Values of M lor ti = 



0010 

0012 

0-015 1 0-017 

0*020 

0*025 

0*030 

0000 r 

3-2260 

3-8712 

4’fl390 1 5-4842 

6*4520 

8*0050 

9*6780 

•00002 

1-8210 

2-1852 

2-7315 : 3-0957 

3 -6420 

4-5.525 

5 - 4(>30 

•00004 

1-1185 

J -3422 

1-6777 i 1-QOI4 

2-2370 

2 • 7062 

3'3555 

•coooO 

0-S843 

1'0612 

I-3204 j 1 -5033 

I-7086 

2*2107 

2*6529 

•ckxjoS 

0*7672 

o-yaoO 

1-1.50S ’ 1-3042 

I -.5344 

1-9180 

2 *3016 

•00010 

0-6970 

0-8364 

1-0455 j I 1849 

l'. 3'440 

I- 742.5 

2*0910 

•00025 

0-5284 

0-6341 

0-7926 1 0-8983 

1*0508 

1*3210 

I ’ 58.52 

•00050 

0*4722 

0-5666 

0-7083 0*8027 

0-9444 

1 1805 

1*4166 

•00075 

0-4535 

0’5442 

.0‘G8u2 0*7709 

0*9070 

1-1337 

I’ 3 h 05 

'00 loo 

0-4441 

0-5329 

<>'6661 0*7550 

0-8882 

I 1102 

1 -3323 

■00200 

0 * 4^00 Ov'SlOo 

0-6450 0-7310 

O’86oo 

1-0750 

I *2900 

•00300 

0 ‘ 4^54 

0-5105 

0-6381 0-7232 

0*8508 

I-0035 

1-2762 


A difficulty in tlie use ol this foniiuU is the selection of the co- 
ofhcient of lougliness. The dilliculty is one wliich no theory will 
overcome, because no absolute measurt- of the roughness of stream 
beds IS possible. For cliaainels lined with limber or masonry tlie 
difficulty is not so great. The cousiants in tiiat ca.se arc lew and 
sufficiently defined. But m the case ol oidiuary' canals and rivers the 
case is diflerent, the coefficients iiavmg a much greater range. For 
artificial canals in rammed earth or gravel « A-aries Irom -0-016.3 to 
0-0301. For natural channels or rn-ers n vanes liom 0-020 to 0-035. 

In Jackson’s opinion oA-cn Kiittcr’s numerou.s classes of channels 
seem madei|iiatcly graduated, and he proposes for artificial taiials 
the folloAVing cla.<Bification : — 

I. Canals in very finn gravel, in porfeet order n -o-oz 
II, Canals ill earth, above the average m ord<-i ji =0-022.5 
. 111 . Canals in earlrli, m fair order .... 11=0-025 

IV. Canals in earth, below the UA-crage in order »i =0-0275 

V. Canals in earth, in rather bad order, partially 1 

overgrown with weeds and obstructed by- [ >i —0-03 
detritus.' J 

Ganguillet and Kutter’s formula lias been considerably used 
partly from its adoption in calculating tables for irrigation Avork in 
India. But it is an em])irical formula of an unsatisfactory iorm. 
Some engicee'-s apparently have assumed that beraiise it is com¬ 
plicated It must be more accurate than siraplifr formulae. Com¬ 
parison with the results of gaugiugs shows that this is not the case 
TIh- term involving the slope was intKxluced to secure agreement 
with some early experiments on the Mississippi, and there is strong 
reasim lor doubting the accuracy ol these reHults. 

§ 100. Haan's New Formula, —Bazin subsequently re-exammed 
all the trustworthy gaugings of flow- in channels and proposed a 
morliflcation of tlie original Darcy formula Avhicli appears to be 
more satisfactory than any hitherto suggested (fyttde wune nouvellc 
fiirmule, Paris, 1898). He points out that Darcy's OTiginal formula, 
wduch is ot the form = a +does not agree with experiments 
on channels as well as witii cxjienments on pipes. It is an'objection 
to if that if m increases indefinitely the limit towaids which wi/ii' 
tends is diflerent for diflerent values of the roughness. It would 
seem that if the dimensions of a canal are indefiritely increased tho 
varialion of resistance due to dificring roughness should vanish. 
'This objection is met if if is assumed thal 4-/f,\'iH, 

so that if a is a coMstanf mi/v‘ tend.s to tlie broit 0 when »i increases 
A very careful discussion of the results ol gaugiugs shows tliat tlic-y 
ran be exjiressed more satisfactorily by tins new formula than by 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s. Putting the equation in the lorm li’“/2f - 
tin, f = 0-002594[i 4 yl's/m), where 7 ha.s the following values :— 

I . Very smooth sides, cement, planed plank, 7= . 0-109 

II . Smooth sides, planks, brickwork .... 0-290 

IH. Rubble masonry sides.0-833 

IV. Sides of very smooth earth, or pitching . . 1-5.39 

V. Canals in earth in ordinary condition . . . 2-353 

VI. Canals m earth exceptionally rough . . . 3-i(.-8 

§ loi. The Vertical Velocity Curve.—If at each point along a 
vertical representing the depth of a stream, the velocity at that 
point is plotted horizontally, the curve obtained is the vertical 
velocity curve and it has been ahoAA-n by many obseivations Ihat 
it approximates to a parabola with horizontal axis. The vertex of 
the parabola is at the level of the greatest velocity. Thus in fig. 104 
OA is the vertical at Avhicli velocities .are oliserved ; e, is the sur¬ 
face : t't the maximum and vj the bottom velocity. B C D is the 
vertical velocity curve Aihich corresponds with a parabola having its 
vertex at C. The mean velocity at the vertical is 
V,. = i[ 2 e. + Va 4 - - eJJ. 

The Horizontal Velocity Curve. —Similarly if at each point along a 
horizontal representing the width of the stream the velocities are 
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f lotted, a curve is ottamed called the lioiizoatal velocity curve, 
n stresiaiB oi symmetrical section this is a curve symmetrical about 
tlje centre line oi the stream. The velocity vanes little near the 
centre of the stream, but very rapidl)| near the banks. In un- 
symmetrical sections the fcreatest 
velocity is at tlw point where the 
stream is deepest, and the general 
form of the horizontal velocity curve 
is roughly similar to the section oi 
the stream. 

§ 103 . Cunts or Contours of Equal 
Velocity.—li velocities art observed 
at a number of points at chflerent 
widths and depths tn a stream, it is 
possible to draw curves on the cross 
section through points at which the 
velocity is the same. These repre¬ 
sent contours of a solid, the volume 
of which is the discharge of the 
stream per second. Fig. 105 shows 
the vertical and horizontal velocity curves and the contours of 
equal velocity in a rcetaiigular channel, from one of Bazin's 
gaiigmgs. 

S 103. Experimental Observations 011 the Vertical Velocity Curve ..— 
A preliminary difficulty avisos in observing the velocity at a given 
point m a .'tream because the velocity rapidly varies, the motion 
not being .strictly steady. If an average of several velocities at the 
same poini is taken, or the average velocity for a sensible period of 
time, this average is foiiiid to be constant. It may be inferred that 


a 



Fig. 105. 

tliougli the velocity at a point fluctuates about a mean value, the 
fluctuations lichig due to eddying motions superposed on the general 
motion of the stream, yet these fluctuations produce cflects which 
disappear in the mean oi a series of observations and, in calculating 
the volume of flow, may be disregarded. 

In the next place it is found that in most of the best observations 
on the velocity in streams, the greatest velocity at any vertical is 
found not at the surface but at some distance Mow it. In various 
river gaugmgs the depth d, at the centre of the stream has been found 
to vary from o to 0'3rf. 

§ 104. Influence of the Wind. —In the experiments on the Missis¬ 
sippi the vertical velocity curve in calm weather was found to agree 
fauly with a par.vbola, the greatest velocity being at AtUs of the 
deptli of the stream from the surface. With a wmd blowmg down 
stream the surface velocity is nicreased, and the axis of the parabola 
approaches the surface. On the contrary, with a wind blowmg up 
stream the .surf.tce velocity is diminished, and the axis of the para¬ 
bola is lowered, sometimes to half tlic. depth of the stream. The 
American observers drew from their observations the conclusion 
that tlierc was an energetic retarding action at the surface of a 
stream like that due to the bottom and sides. If there were such 
a retarding action the position of the filament of maximum velocity 
below the surface would be explained. 

It is not difficult to understand that a wind acting on surface 
ripples or waves should accelerate or retard the surface motion of 
the sUeara, and the Mississippi results may be accepted so far as 
showing tliat the surface velocity oi a stream is variable when the 
mean velocity of the stream is constant. Hence observations of 
surface velocity by floats or otherwise should only be made in very 
calm weather. Rut it is very difficult to suppose that, in still air, 
there is a resistance at the free surface of the .stream at all analogous 
to that at the sides and bottom. Further, in very careful experi¬ 
ments, P. P. Boilcau found the maximum velocity, though raised a 
little above its position for calm weather, still at a considerable 
distance below the suriace, even when the wmd was blowing down 
stream with a velocity greater than that of the stream, and when 
the action of the air must have been an accelerating and not a re¬ 
tarding action. A much more probable explanation of the diminution 



ol the velocity at and near the free surface is that portions of water, 
with a diminished velocity from retardatioa by the sides or bottom, 
are thrown off in eddying masses and mmgle with the rest of the 
■stream. These eddying masses modify the velocity in all parts of 
the stream, but have their greatest influence at rfie free surface. 
Reaching the free surface they spread out and remain there, mingling 
with the water at that level and diminishing the velocity wbicli would 
otherwise be found there. 

Influence of the Wind on the Depth ui which the Maximum Velocity 
IS found. —In the gaugmgs of the Mississippi the vertical velocity 
curve was found to agree well with a parabola having a horizontal 
axis at some distance below the water surface, the ordinate of the 
parabola at the axis being the maximum velocity of the section. 
Durmg the gaugings the force of the wind was registered on a scale 
ranging from o for a calm to 10 for a hurricane. Arranging the 
velocity curves in three sets—(i) with the wind blowing up stream, 
(2) with the wind blowing down stream, (3) calm or wmd blowing 
across stream—it was found that an up-stream wind lowered, and 
a down-stream wind raised, the axis ol the parabolic velocity curve. 
In calm weather the axis was at total depth from the 

surface for all conditions ol the stream. 

Let k' be the depth ol the axes ol the parabola, m the hydraulic 
mean depth, / the number expressing the force of the wind, which 
may range from+ 10 to-10, positive if the wind is up stream, 
negative if it is clown stream. Then Humphrej’s and Abbot find 
their results agree with the expression 

h'fm <= 0-31 / + 0-06/. 

Fig. 106 shows the parabolic velocity curves according to the 
American observers for calm weather, and for an up- or down-atimm 
wmd of a force repr®8''>'f''d by 4. 



It is impossible at present to give a theoretical rule for the vertical 
velocity curve, but in very mai^ gaugings it has been found that a 
parabola with horizontal axis nts the observed results fairly well 
The mean velocity on any vertical in a stream varies from o-Sj to 
O'cjz of the surface velocity at that vertical, and on the average if 
is the surface and v„ the mean velocity at a vertical v„ = fv., a result 
useful in float gauging. On any vertical there is a point at which 
the velocity is ccjual to Ihe mean velocity, and if tins point were 
known it would be useful in gauging. Humphreys and Abbot in 
the Mississippi found the mean velocity at o-flAcit the depth ; G. H. L. 
Hagen and H. Hcinemarai at o-jA to O'SS oi the depth. The mean 
of observations by s'arious observers gave the mean velocity at from 
to 0-62 of the dejith, the average of all being almost exactly 
n'6 of tlie depth. The mid-depth velocity is therefore nearly equal 
to, but a little greater than, the mean velocity on a vertical. If 
v„,s Ls the mid-depth veiodty, then on the average = 
j) 105. Mean Velocity on a Vertical from Two Vetocitv Observations. 
—A. J. C. Cunningham, in gaugittCT on the Ganges canal, found the 
following useful results. Let Cj be the surface, the mean, and 
Vxd the velocity at the depth xd ; then 

§ ic6. Ratio of Mean to Greatest Surface Velocity, for the whole 
Cross Section in Irapecoidal Channels. —It is oiten very important 
to be able to deduce the mean velocity, and thence tlie discharge, 
from observation of the greatest surface velocity. The simplest 
metlmd oi raugffig small streams and channels is to observe Uie 
greatest suriace velocity by floats, and thence to deduce the mean 
velocity. In general in streams of fairly tegular section the mean 
velocity for the whole section varies from 0 7 to 0 85 of the greatest 
surface velocity. For channels not widely differing from those 
experimented on by Bazin, the expression obtained by him for the 
ratio ol surface to mean velocity may be relied on as at least a good 
approximation to the truUi, Let v„ be the greatest surface velocity, 
v„ the mean velocity of the ,strcam. Then, according to Bazin, 
t„ = a„-25-4 v'iw]. 

But v„ = c ^{mi), 

where c is a coefficient, the values of which have been already given 
in the table in § 98, Hence 

+ Z5'4)' 
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Values of Coefficient cf(c + 25'4) in the Formula t'„ = cv,l{c + 25 ’4). 


Hydraulic 
Mean Pepih 
•sm. 

Very 

Smooth 

CltatmeU. 

Cement. 

Smooth 
Channel. 
A]»lilur or 
Brickwork. 

Rung)) 

Chaimclfl. 

Kuhblo 

Micsuiiry. 

Very Rough 
Channels. 
Canal's in 
Karih. 

Channels 

encumbered 

with 

DeiriuiH 

0'25 

•«3 

■79 

•6(> 


•42 

0-5 

•84 

■Hi 

74 

•.48 

•50 

075 

•84 

-82 

•yfi 

•fi 3 

• 5 b 

1*0 

■85 


77 

•65 

•.■>8 

2*0 


•83 

70 

71 

•64 

.8-0 



•80 

73 

•67 

4-0 



•81 ' 

7.4 

■70 

5 ‘o 




•76 

71 

60 


■84 


77 

74 

7-0 




•78 

73 

8*0 






q'O 
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JO'O 






15-0 




70 

75 

20*0 




•80 

•7O 

JO*0 



•'82 


77 

40*0 




.. 


50-0 






* _J 


•• 
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§ 107. Rtoer hfuds .—In rivers flowing in alluvial plains, lire wind¬ 
ings which already exist tend to iitcrcase in cm vature by the scouring 
away oi material Irom the outer bank and the deposition of detritus 
along the inner bank. The sinuosities .sometimes increase till a 
loop is loriiied with only a narrow strip of land between the two 
encroaching branches of the river. Finally a " cut off ’’ may occur, 
a waterway being opened through the strip of land and the loop 

left separated from the 
stream, forming a horse¬ 
shoe shaped lagoon or 
marsh. I’rofessor James 
Thomson pointed out 
(Proc. Hoy, Soc., 1S77, 
p. 356; Proc. Inst, of 
Mech. ling., 1870, p. 45O) 
that the usual supposi¬ 
tion is that the water 
fending to go forwards 
in a straight line rushes 
against the outer bank 
and scours it, at the 
same time creating de- 

? osits at the inner bank. 

hat view is very far 
from a complete account 
of the matter, and Pro- 
fes.sor Thomson gave a 
much more ingenious 
account of the action at 
the bend, which he completely confirmed by experiment. 

When water moves round a circular curve under the action of 
gravity only, it takes a motion like that in a free vortex. Its velocity 
is greater parallel to the axis of the stream at the inner than at the 
outer side of the bend. Hence the scourmg at the outer side and 
the deposit at the inner side of the bend are not due to mere difference 
of velocity of flow in the general direction of the .stream; but, in 
virtue of the centrifugal force, the water passing round the bend 
presses outwards, and the free surface in a radial cross section has 
a slope from the mner side upwards to the outer side (fig. 108). 
For the greater part of the water flowing in curved paths, this 
dillerence of pressure produces no tendency to transverse motion. 

But the water im- 

Jnner Banh Outer Banh mediately m contact 

with the rough bot¬ 
tom and sides of the 
channel is retarded, 
and its centrifugal 
force is insufficient to 
balance the pressure 
due to the greater 
depth at the outside 
of the bend. It there¬ 
fore flows inwards towards the inner side of the bend, carrying 
with it detritus which is deposited at tlie inner bank. Con¬ 
jointly with this flow inwards along the bottom and sides, the 



Section at MU. 
Fio. 108. 


general mass of water must flow outwards to take its place. Fig. 107 
show.s the directions of flow as observed in a small artificial stream, 
by means of light seeds and specks of aniline dye. The lines CC 
show the directions of flow immediately in contact with the .sides 
and bottom. The dotted line AB shows the direction of motion of 
floating particles on the surface of the stream. 

§ 108. Discharge of a River when flowing at different Depths .— 
When frequent observations must be made on the flow of a river 
or canal, the depth of which varies at different times, it is very 
convenient to have to observe the depth only. A formula can be 
established giving the flow in terms of the depth. Let Q be the 
discharge in cubic feet per second ; H the depth of the river in some 
straight and uniform part. Then Q - aH + iH’, where the constants 
a and b must be found by preliminary gaugings in different con¬ 
ditions of the river. M. C. Moquerey found for part of the upper 
Saone, Q = 64-7H-t8-2H“ in metric measures, or Q = 696H-*-26’8H^ 
in English measures. 

§ 109. Forms of Section of Channels ,—The simplest form of section 
for channels is the semicircular or nearly semicircular channel (fig. 
109), a form now often adopted from the facility with which it can be 



executed in concrete. It has the advantage that the rubbing surface 
is less in proportion to the area than in any other form. 

Wooden channels or flumes, of which there are examples on a 
Urge scale in America, are rectangular in section, and the same form 
is adopted for wrought and ca.st-iron aqueducts. Channels built 
with brickwork or masonry may be also rectangular, but they 
are often Irapcroidal, and arc always so if the sides are pitcheil 
with masonry laid dry. In a trapezoidal channel, let b (fig. no) 



lie the bottom breadth, b„ the top breadth, d the depth, and let 
the slope of the sides be « horizontal to 1 vertical. Then the area 
of section is li = {h+nd)d-lh„-nd)d, and the wetted perimeter 
X=l»+2d^(M''* + l). 

When a channel is simply excavated in earth it is always 
originally trapezoidal, though it becomes more or less rounded in 
course of lime. The slope of the sides then depends on the 
stability of the earth, a slope of 2 to I being the one most 
commonly adopted. 

Figs. Ill, 112 show the form of canals excavated in earth, the 
former being the section of a navigation canal and the latter the 
section of an irrigation canal. 

§ no. Channels of Circular Section .—The following short table 
facilitates calculations of the discharge with different depths of water 
in the channel. Let r be the radius of the channel section; then 
for t depth of water - *r, the hydraulic mean radius is nr and the 
area of section of the waterway rr'‘, where «, /!> and i> have the 
following values:— 


Depilf of w.ucr in I 
term'< of radius . . / 

• lfa= 

.oz 

.05 

. In 

•»5 

.Ju 

1 

.25 j 

.30 

•35 

.40 

•45 I 

1 

.50 i 

■55 

.60 

TeT] 

.70 

•75 

.Bo 

•8s 

.90 

•95 

I.O 

Hydraulic mean deptii) 
Ml terms of radius . / 

(Uff 

.0066B 

.0331 

.0523 

•09S3 

.1378 

•»574 j 

.1852 

.2142 

.242 

.269 

.293 

.320 

•343 

•35s 

•387 

.408 

•4*9 

•449 

.466 

•484 1 

.500 [ 

Waterway in terms of> 
square of radius . . 1 


.001S9 ' 

.0311 

.0598 

.101^7 

.I65T 

.338 ! 

.294 

•37.. 

.1,0 

■53» 

.614 

1 

.709 

1 

•795 1 

.885 

‘979 

1.075 j 

t-i75 

1.276 

i*37i 

1 

i^470 

1 

*■571 j 
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§ III, In sewers for discharffinfif 

storni water and house drainage the volume of flow is extremely 
^imble: and there is a great liability for deposits to be left when 
the flow IS small, which are not removed during the short periods 
When tlie flow ts Urge. The sewer in consequence ^comes choked. 
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Fig. 11 j .—Scale 20 ft. = i in. 



Fig. 112.—Scale 80 ft. =i in. 

To obtain uniform scourmg action, the velocity of flow should be 
consUnt or nearly so ; a complete uniformity of velocity cannot be 
obtained with any form of section suitable for sewers Vit an an- 
proximation to uniform velocity is obtained by making the tewere 
of oval section. Various forms of oval have been suggested tn^ 

simplest being one in 
w'hich the radius of the 
crown is double the radius 
of the invert, and tlie 
greatest width is two- 
thirds the height. The 
section of .such a sewer 
is shown in fig. 115, the 
numbers marked on the 
figure being proportional 
numbers. 

§ 112. Problems on 
Channels in which the 
Plow is Sleatiy and at 
Uniform Vrlocitv. — The 
general equations given 
in §§ 96, 98 arc 

f = a(i-t/S/m); (1) 

U 

Q=iiv. (3I 

Problem /.—Given the transverse section of stream and dis¬ 
charge, to find tlic slope. From the dimensions of the section 

find f ’“‘'y (*) 

Pmblem .V.—Given the transverse section and slope, to find the 
discharge. Find v from (2), then Q from (3). 

Problem III—Given the discharge and slope, and either the 
breadth, depth, or general form of tlie section of the channel to 
determine its remaining dimensions. This must geueraUy be solved 
by a^>proxlmatlons. A breadth or depth or both are chosen, and 
the discharge calculated. If this is greater tlian the given discharge 
tlie dimensions are reduced and the discharge recalculated. 

Since m lies genenilly between the limits m =d and m~id, where 
a is the depth of the .stream, and since, moreover, the velocitv 
varies as ,y(m) so that an error in tlie value of m leads only to a much 
less error 111 the value of the velocity calculated from "it, we may 
proceed thus. Assume a value for m, and calculate v from it 
Itet e, be tins first approximation to v. Then Qjv, is a first approxi- 
tmtion to n, say Sip With tins value of Q design the section of the 
channel; calculate a second value for m ; calculate from it a second 

value of 11, and from that a 



rould found satisfying the foregoing conditions. To render 
the problem determinate, let it be remembered that, since for 
a given discharge Ooc other things being the same, the 
amount of excavation will be least for that channel which has 
the least wetted perimeter. Let d be the depth and b the bottom 

width of the channel, and let the 
sides slope n horirontal to i vertical 
(fig. 114), then 

0 = (6+nd)d: 

X=6-(-2rfV(«’‘ + i). 

Both R and x hre to be minima. 
Differentiating, and equating to 
zero, 

(dbjdd + «)d + b+nd=:o, 
dbjdd ■¥ 2 n/(«“ -n) =0; 
eliminating dbjdd, 

{« -2 v'(«*-ti)}d + fc-t*«# =0; 
i' = 2{^/(«“ + i) -«}d. 

But 

0 /x = (f> -n>d)d/ {6 + 2d ,^/(«* +1)). 
Inserting the value of b, 
=fl/x-{2dy'(«' + i) -nd}/ 

{4d,^'(n“ + i) -2»d! cjd. 
Tliat is, with given side slopes 
the section is least for a given 
discharge when the hydraulic mean 
depth is half the actual depth. 

A simple construction gives the 
... . form of the channel which fulfals 

tms condition, for it can be shown that when m=id the sides 
01 the channel arc tangential to a semicircle drawn on the 
water line. 

.Since 
therefore 


n/x=K 
0 = Jxd. 


(!) 


Lei ABCD be the channel (fig. 115) ; from E the centre of AD dron 
jierpendicuiars EF, EG, EH on the sides. ^ 

AB=:CD=o; BC=i; EF=EH=.f: andEG=d. 

n =area AEB + BEC -h CED, 

=01. -H ibd, 

X ^ 2 a-ib. 

Putting these values in (i), 

flc + Jfcd = (a 4- ib)d ; and hence cmd. 


L 


i 

1 



■.—j 




second value for f). Repeat 
the process till the succes¬ 
sive values of m approxi¬ 
mately coincide. 

§ II3. Problem IV. Most 
Economical Form of Channel 
for given Side Slopes.SMp- 
-j 1 • .. the channel is to be 

teapezoidat in section (fig. 114), and that the sides are to have a 
given slope. Let the longitudinal slope of the stream be given 
and also the mean velocity. An infinite number of channels 


Fio. 114. 



equal, hence a semicircle struck 
.5?”* u S’*" /^dius equal to the depth of the stream will pass 
through F and H and be 
tangential to the sides of 
the channel. 

To_ draw the channel, 
describe a semicircle on 
a horizontal Uno with 
radius = depth of cliannel. 

The bottom will be a 
horizontal tangent of that 
semicircle, and the sides 
slopes. 



Fig. iiO. 


tangents drawn al the required side 
Ihe above result may be obtained thus (fig. 116) :_ 


From (i) and (2), 


X = 6 + 2d/sin j8. 

R =ii(i 4 -dcot jS): 
aid^b+dcotS; 
O/iP ^ bid + cot 


X-O/d-dcotp + 2d/8in jS. 

This will be a minimum for 

•Jdd QjcP + cot /9 - 2/sin /5 «o, 
i/d® — 2 cosec. jS - cot 
d - vMii ( 3/(2 - cos /S)}. 

bjd^aji -cos/3)/8in/S=2tani)9. 


or 

or 

From (3) and (4) 


(•) 

g 


(4) 
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r^rtions of Channels of Maximnm Discharge for given Area and 
Stde Slopes. Depth of channel = d ; Hydraulic mean depth = id ; 
Area of seen on—il. 


i 

1 

Inclination 
of 5 >idr«i 10 
Horizon* 

Ratio of 
Side 
SItijies. 

Arc.i of 
Scriion fl. 

Bottom 

Width. 

Top width « 
twice tenjith 
of each Side 
Slope. 

1 Semicircle . 



. 


0 

2 d 

Semi-hcxagon . 

61 

0' 

t : 5 

1-7321/- 

I 1551! 

2-3101/ 

; Semi-square 

00” 

0' 

0 : i 


2d 

2 d 


75 ® 

58' 

I : 4 

1 ■812<? 

t • ••,62^ 

2 ‘oiyid 


f> 3 ° 

26' 

1 : 2 

I -/361? 

I 2 30(1 

2-2361/ 

1 

.At'' 

8' 

3 ; 4 

17501/= 

d 

2-500df 


45 ° 

0' 

X : I 

I 8281/= 

0-828^? 

2-82S(f 


38° 

40’ 


t eszd* 

0 702(f 

3 202(f 


33 

42' 

i| : I 

2 roOf/2 

0 6o6(/ 

3 6o6f./ 


20° 

44' 

li: I 

2 2821/= 

0 532 (f 

4 0Urt 


20 “ 


2 : 1 

2-472^/® 

<)- 472 <f 

4 4'72d 


i. 3 “ 

58' 

2i ; 1 

2 6741/* 

0 ‘^ 2 ^d 

4 *c)' 24 fi 


21° 

4 «' 

2 i : I 

2 885# 

n 3851/ 

b 3851/ 



.58' 

2i : I 

3-1041/= 

0 354(f 

5 8541/ 


18“ 

26* 

3 

3-3251/-= 

O'.3 251/ 

6 3251/ 


HaU tile top width i» tUc length ol each side iilopf. The wcUid 
perimeter is the sum ot the lop .uul bottom widths. 


i; 1 i-i Form of Cross Section of Channel tn which the Mean Velocity 


velocity »nd slope are greatest. If ki a stream af tolerably uniform 
slope an obstruction sudh as a weir is built, that will cause an altera¬ 
tion of flow similar to that of an alUtation of the slope of the bed 
for a greater or less distance above the weir, and the originally uni¬ 
form cro.ss section of the stream will become a varied one. In such 
cases It is often of much practical importance to determine the 
lungituilmal section of the stream. 

^ he cases now considered will be those in which the changes of 
velocity and cross section are gradual and not abrupt, and m which 
tlie only internal woik wliicli needs to be taken into account is that 
due to the friction of the stream bed, as m case.s of uniiorin motion. 
Further, the motion will be supposed to be steady, the mean velocity 
at each given cross section remaining constant, though it vanes from 
section to section along the course of the stream. 

Let fig Ii8 represent a longitudinal section of the stream, AjA, 
being the water surface, BoB| the stream bed la-t Aj^Jo, A,I!, be 



ii xtntH Varying Discharge .—In designing waste channels 

from canals, and m some other cases, it is desiratile that the mean ] 
velocity shoukl be restneted wilhm luirrow hinits with very different ' 
volumes of discharge. In channels of trapezoidal form the velocity ! 
mcrcases and dimmishes with the discharge. Hence when the 
discharge is large there is danger ol erosion, and wlien it is small of 
silting or obstruction by weeds, .A Uieorcticai torin of section for 
winch flic mean velocity would be constant can be found, and, 
although tlii.s is not very suitable for practical purposes, it can be 
more or leas approximated to in actual channels. 

Let fig. riy represent the cross section of the channel. From the 
symmetry of the section, only liall tlie channel need he considered. 



Seale io Inch‘1 Foot. 

Fir., iiy. 


cross sections normal to the direction of flow. Siijtpose the mass 
of water A„B„A,B| comes in a short time 0 to C„I)|,C,IDj, and let the 
work dune on the mass be equated to its change of kinetic energy 
during that period. Let f bo the length A„A, of the portion of the 
stream considered, and e the fall of Burfaoe level iu that distance. 
Let Q be the discharge of the stream per .second. 

Change of liine.Hc Energy.— kt the end oi tlie time 0 there are .is 
many ]iarticlos pos.ses.sing the same velocities m (he spare CjItjiAjH, 
as at the beginning, Tlie 

change of kinetic energy i.s _ _i Hii.ij.g_iiii .i 

therefore the difference of 

the kinetic energies of CiUl Jf 

A„B/;„D„ and A,B,C|D|. 

Let fig. iig rraresenl the JBF 

cross section AjH,, and let 
cv be a small element of its 
area at a point where the ... 

velocity IS V. Let flo be the 

whole area ol the cross section and u„ the nie.ui velocity ior the 
wliole cross section. From the definition of mean velocity wc liai’c 

T.pl Ti=M„-ni/, where w is the differenre between the velocity at the 
small element w and the mean velocity, b'or the whole cross section, 


Let ohac he any section suitable for the minimum flow, and lei it 
he required to iind tlie curve beg for llie upper part of the channel 
so that the mean velocity shall be constant. Take o as origin oi 
cnordmates, and let de, fg be two levels of the water above oh.' 
Leioh-bji; de—y,fg—y + dy,od = x,of—x+dx\ eg—ds. 

The coinbtion to be satisfied is lliat 
v-e^imi) 

should be constant, whether tlie water-level is at oh, de, or fg. Con- 
seqnenlly 

ni --.constant -A 

for all tliree sections, and can be found from tlic section obac. Hence 
also 

Increment of sec bon ydx ^ 

Incj einent of perimeter ~ ds ~ 

I dyt) and dx = hdylJ(y^ - k^. 

Integrating, 

x = k bg, [y + - A’)} s constant; 

,ind, since v -bfa when x=o, 

X = A bg, ((y 4 V(V* - **)I /{i* + - *“) n ■ 

.Assuming values lor y, llic values ol X can be found and the curve 
ilrawn. 

The figure has been drawn for a channel the minimum section of 
which is a half hexagon of 4 ft. depth. Hence A = 2 ; A—9 2 ; the 
rapid (lallcning of the side slopes is remarkable. 

SriiADY Motion of Watkr in Open Channels of Varying 
Cross Section and Slope 

5 115. In every stream the discharge of wliicli is constant, or may 
’■>e regarded as constant for the time considered, the velocity at 
different places depends on tlie slope of the bed. Except at certain 
exceptional points the velocity will be greater as the slope of the 
bed IS greater, and, as the velocity and cross section of the stream 
vary inversely, the section of the stream will be least where tlic 


Xiew^o. 

I The mass of fluid passing through the element of section iv, in 0 
seconds, IS (G/g)«i)A, and its kineiic energy is {Gl2g)uv’'e. For the 
whole section, (he kinetic energy of (he mass A„B„C„I)„ passing in 0 
seconds is 

I = (C(l/2g)2w(ao® + 4 3 u„w- 4 iv") , 

= (Gojag) [m„a| 4- i:wa'-( 3 i(|, + le)}. 

The factor 3«„ + w w equal to 2 m„ + p, a quantity nece.ssarily 
positive. Consequently 2 «ii*■-and conseiiucntly the kinetic 
energy of A„B(Col)|, is greater than 

(Ge/2g)li4<„“ or (G(»/2g)Q»„“, 

which would be its value if all the partKies passing the seetkm had 
the same velocity m„ Let the kinetic energy be taken at 
a(Ge»/2g)fl„M„“ = a(GA/2g)QM„', 

where a is a corrective factor, the value of which was estimated by 
J. B. C. J. BAlanger at i-i.’ Its precise value is not of great im¬ 
portance. 

In a simiiax way we sliould obtain for the kinetic energy of 
AiB,CiD] the expression 

a(GA/*g)fi,«,“ =:a(G#/2g)Q«,“, 

where fij, u, are the section and mean velocity at A,B,, and where o 
may be taken fo have the same value as before without any im¬ 
portant error. 

Hence the change of kinetic energy in the whole mass AjBjAiB, 
in 9 seconds is 

a(G«/2g)Q(«»-«„»). (I) 

Motive Work of the Weight and Pressures. —Consider a small 
filament OjOj which comes m 9 seconds to c„Cj. Tlic work done by 
gravity during that movement is the .same as if tlie portion «„co were 
carrieil to ajC,. Let.<lQtf be the volume of or a|f|, and y„ y, the 
depths of Og, from the surface of the stream. Then the v^ume 

' Boussuicsq has shown that this mode of delerminmg the correc ti vc 
factor o is not satisfactory. 
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dQ 0 or GdQ 0 pounds tails through a vertical height yi and 
the woi’k done by gravity is 

GdQeiz+y, -)<„). 

Putting />„ for atmospheric pressure, the whole pressure per unit of 
area at a„ is Oy„+pa, and that at a, is - (G)'j +/’a)' The work of 
these pressures is 

G(yo +PJG -y, - pJO)tiQ$ ^ 0 {y^-y,)dQ$. 

Adding this to the work of gravity, the whole work is GtdQe ; or, 
(or the whole cross section, 

GtQS. (a) 

Work expended in Overcoming the Fnction of the Stream Bed .— 
Let A'B', A'P' 1)6 two cross sections at distances s and .5 +(fc from 
A„B(|. Between these sections the velocity may be treated as uni¬ 
form, because by hypothesis the changes of velocity from section 
to section are gradual. Hence, to this short length of stream the 
equation for uniform motion is applicable. But in that case the 
work m overcoming the friction of the stream bed between A'B' and 
A'B" IS 

where m, x. 0 are the mean velocity, wetted perimeter, and section 
at A'B'. Hence the whole work lost m friction from A„B„ to A,Bi 
will be 

GQ(lj'i{‘<"izg){xli‘)de. (. 1 ) 

liquating the work given in (2) and to the change of kinetic 
energy given 10 (i), 

a(GQg/2g)(« ' - uf) =GC>ri' -CQHj„'f(«-V2g)(x/rJ)<ir ; 

j ll{). I'undafnental Differential Equation of Steady VariedMotion — 
Suppose the equation |ust iound to be applied to au indedniteiy 
bhort lengtli ds of the stream, limited by the end sections a 6 _ a^h^, 
taken for simplicity lUirmal to the stream bed (lifi. 120). For that 
short length of stream the fall of surface level, or difference of level of 


a T'f^ 



• c 







; "+du 


■ fW 


[A' 


Fig. 120. 

a and may be written dc. Also, if we write u for and u 4 - du for 
«j, the term becomes uduf^. Hence the equation 

applicable to an indefinitely short length of the Rtroam is 

dj = «dH/g + (x/fi),f(«“/2g)rfs. (i) 

From this eiiuation some general conclusions may be arrived at as 
to the form of the longitudinal section of the stream, but, as the 
investigation is somewhat complicated, it is convenient to simplify 
it by restricting the conditions of the problem. 

Modification of ike Formula for the Festrioted Ca-ie of a Slyeant 
flowing in a Pnstnatic Stream Bed of Constant Slope .—Let i be 
tlic* constant slope of the bed. Draw ad parallel to the bed, and ae 
horizontal. Then dz is sensibly equal to a'o. The depths of the 
stream, h and h -^dh^ are sensibly equal to ah and a 7 /, and therefore 
dh^a'd. Also cd is the fall of the bed in the distance and is 
equal to ids. Hence 

dz i=-a'c —cd ~ a'd ^ids ~dh. {2) 

Since the motion is steady— 

Q =12m -t constant. 

Pifforontiating, 

Udu — o; 

du= -udillil. 

Let X be the width of the .stream, then d^^xdh very nearly. In¬ 
serting this value, 

du — - [uxlU)dh. (4) 

Putting Uie values of du and dz found in ^2) and (3] in equation (1), 

ids-dhs - {u^xlgU)dh / » 

<<A/<fs={i-(x/0)i-(»“/2?))/{i 

Further Restriction to the Case of a Stream of Rectangular Section 
and of Irutefinite Wtdih .—The equation might be ducussed in the 
form just given, but it becomes a little simpler if restricted in the 
way just stated. Fur, if tlio stream is rectangular, xh mO, and if x 
IS large compared with k, Ulx^xhfx =h nearly. Then equation (4) 
Ijccomes 

dh/ds =:f(r - tuZf 3 gih)t(i - w'/gA). (j) 

§ 117. General Indic-ations as to the Form of Water Surface fur- 
nished bv Equation (5).—Let A„A, (fig, 121) be the water surface. 


BpBj the bed in a longitudinal section of the stream, and ab any 
section at a distance s from B„, the depth ah being A. Suppose 
BgBj, B,A„ taken as rectangular coordinate axes, then dhfds is the 
trigonometric tangent of the angle which the surface of the sfwam 
at a makes with the axis BjB,. This tangent dhfds will be positive, 
if the stream is increasing in depth in the direction B,B,; negative, 



if the stream is diminishing in depth from B„ towards B,. If dhfds *0, 
the .surface of the stream is paraflul to the bed, as in cases of uniform 
motion. But from equation (4) 

Jhi'ds =0, if t - (x/!l))'(K'*/2g) =0 ; 

((i<^l2g) -(!l/x)» =n», 

which is the well-known general equation for uniform motion, baaed 
on the same assumptio.is as the equation for varied steady motion 
now being considered, The case of uniform motion is therefore a 
limiting case between two different kinds of varied motion. 

Consider the possible changes of value of the fraction 
(I -tu*tigih)f(i -utfgh). 

.\s A tends towards the limit o, and consequently u is large, the 
numerator tends to the limit - On the other hand if A=c», in 
which cane u is small, the numerator becomes equal to I. For a 
value H of A given by the equation 

' »o, 

H etf^/igi, 

we iall upon the ca.se of uniform motion. The results just stated 
may be tabulated thus :— 

For A .so, H, >H, B , 
the numerator has the value - », o, > o, 1. 

Next consider the denominator. If A becomes very small, in which 
ca.se « must be very large, the denominator tends to the limit - w. 
As A becomes very large and u consequently very small, the de¬ 
nominator tends to the limit r. For or uecej{gh), the 

denominatcr becomes zero. Hence, tabulating these results as 
lieiovu ;— 

For A =0, M»/g, 00, 

the denominator becomes -x, o, > 0,1. 

§116. Case I. —Suppose A>M*/g, and also A>H, or the depth 
greater tlian that corresponding to uniform motion. In this case 
dhjds is positive, .ind the stream increases in depth in the direction 
of flow. In fig. 122 let B,B, be the bed, C„C, a line parallel to the 
bed and a( a heiglif above it equal to H. By hypothesis, the surface 



Fig. 122. 


A„A, of the stream is above C|,C,, and it has just been shown that the 
depth of the stream increases bom towards But going up 
stream A approaches more and more nearly the vahic H, and there¬ 
fore dhfds approaches tlie limit o, or the surface of the stream is 
asymptotic to C,^,. Going down stream A increases and u diminishes, 
Uienumeratorancfdenoininatoroitheiraction jr -iu^f%gih)l(t -tfifgh) 
both tend towards the limit i, and dhfds to the hmit 1, That is, 
the surface of the stream tends to become asymptotic to a horizontal 
line D,I),. 

The form of water surface here discussed is produced when the 
flow of a stream originally uniform is altered by the construction of 
a weir. The raising of the water surface above the level C,C, is 
termed the backwater due to the weir. 

5119. Case 2.—^Suppose It ^u‘lg, and also h-.H. Then dhfds is 
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negative, and the stream is diminishing in depth in the direction of 





Fig. 123. 


CoCj, and the depth 1 
just been shown to 
diminish from Bj 
towards Bj. Going 
up stream h aji- 
proaches the limit 
H, and dhlis tends 
to the limit zero. 
That IS, up stream 
A„A, is asymptotic 
to Going down 
stream h diminishes 
and u increases; the 
inequality h'-u^/g diminishes; the denominator of the frac¬ 
tion [1 - ^ii-/2gth)/{i tends to the limit zero, and con¬ 

sequently ilh/ds tends to 00. That is, down stream AjA, tends 
to a direction jicrjicndicular to the bed. Before, however, this 
Iliiiil was reached the assump ions on which the general equation is 
liased would cease to lx‘ even arjiroximatelv true, and the equation 
would ce.ise to be ajiplicable Tiie filaments would have a relative 
motion, vlnch would make the influence of internal friction in the 
lin'd too imjwrtant to be neglected. A stream surface of this form 

may be pro- 

■ duced if there 

IS an abrupt 
fall in the bed 
of the stream 
(fig. 124). 

On the Ganges 
canal, as orig¬ 
inally con¬ 
structed, there 
were abrupt 
falls precisely 
of this kind, 
and it appears 

that the lowering oi the water surface and mcrease of velocity 
which such lalls occasion, lor a distance of some miles up stream, 
was not lorcseen. The result was that, the velocity alxjve the 
falls being greater than was mtended, the bed was scoured and 
considerable damage was done to the works. " When the canal 
w.as first opened the water was allowed to pass Ireely over the 
crests of the overfalls, which were laid on the level of the bed 
of the earthen channel; erosion of bed and sides for some mile.s 
u]i rajiidly lollowed, and it .soon became ajrparent that means 
mnst be adoj'ted for raising the surface of the stream at 
those jioints (that i.s, the crests of the falls). Planks were accord¬ 
ingly fixed in the grooves alxive the bridge arches, or temporary 
weirs were lormed over which the water was allowed to fall; in some 
cases the surface of the water was thus raised above its normal 
height, causing a backwater in the channel above" (Crofton’s 
Peport on the Canges Canal, p, 14). Fig. 125 represents in an ex¬ 
aggerated form what probably occurred, the diagram being intended 
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Fig. 125. 


to represent some miles’ length of the canal bed above the fall. 
AA jiarallel to the canal bed is the level corresponding to uniform 
motion with the intended velocity of the canal. In consequence of 
the presence of the ogee fall, however, the water surface would take 
some such form as BB, corresponding to Case 2 above, and the 
velocity would Iw greater than the mtended velocity, nearly in the 
inverse' ratio ol the actual to the intended depth. By constructing 
a weir on the crest ol the fall, as shown by dotted lines, a new water 
surface CC corresponding to Case i would be produced, and by 
snitably choosing the height of the weir this might be made to agree 
approximately with the intended level AA. 

i 120. Cast 3.—Suppose a stream flowing uniformly with a depth 
k ■; For a stream in uniform motion pu^/tg = mi, or if the 


stream is of indefinitely great width, so that »i = H, then fK®/2g = iH, 
and H =■ ptfi/2gi. Consequently the condition stated above involves 
that 

{t<*/2gt <«"/g, or that i>pl2. 

If Mch a stream is interfered with by tlie construction of a weir 
which rai.ses its level, so that its depth at the weir becomes fi, >«*/?> 
then for a portion of the stream the depth h will satisfy the con¬ 
ditions h<u‘lg and A>H, which are not the same as those assumed 
in the two previous cases. At some point of the .stream above the 
weir the depth h becomes equal to and at that point dli/ds 
becomes infinite, or the surface of the stream is normal to the bed. 
It is obvious that at that point the influence of internal friction will 
be too great to be neglected, and the general equation will cease to 
represent the true conditions of the motion of the water. It is known 
that, in cases such as this, there occurs an abrupt rise of the free 
surface of the stream, or a standing wave is formed, the conditions 
of motion in which will be examined presently. 

It appears that the condition necessary to give rise to a standing 
wave IS that i5-f/2. Now p depends for different clianncls on the 
roughness of the channel and its hydraulic mean dejrth. Bazin 
calculated the values of p for channels of different degrees of rough¬ 
ness and different depths given in the following table, and the corre¬ 
sponding minimum values of 1 for which the exceptional case of the 
production of a .standing wave may occur. 


Nature of lied of .Stream, 

Slope below 
whicn a Stamb 
jug Wave is 
impossible in 
feel iwr foot. 

Standing Wave Kormtid 

s 

lope in feet 
jtfrfool. 

l.eu‘,l DeptI 
in feet. 




0'002 i 

(>•262 

Very smooth cemented surface 

0-00147 


0*00^ i 

-ot)8 




0-004 ' 

•065 




0-003 1 


Ashlar or brickwork 

0-00186 


0-004 1 

•197 




0006 

•o(>8 




0-004 

i'i8i 

Rubble masonry .... 

0-00.^,^) 


0-006 

•3^5 




0-010 1 

•262 




o-oo6 1 

3 -'l 7 « 

Earth. 

0-00275 


0-010 





0-0T5 [ 

'919 


Standing Waves 

§ 121. The formation of a standing wave was first observed by 
Bidone. Into a small rectangular ma.sonry channel, having a sloiie 
of 0'023 ft. per foot, he admitted water till it flowed uniformly with 
a depth of 0'2 ft. He then placed a plank across the stream whii h 
raised the level just above the obstruction to 0'<>3 ft. He tound that 
the stream above the obstruction was sensibly unaffected uj) to a 
point 15 ft. from it. At that point the deptli suddenly increasetl 
from 0'2 ft. to 0-56 ft. The velocity ol the stream in the part un¬ 
affected by the obstruction was 5-54 ft. per second. Above the point 
where the abrupt change of deptli occurred «' = .iO'y, anil 

g/i = 32'2 xo' 2 = 6'44 ; hence was-.-jA. Just below the abruju 
change of depth «=-5'54 x 0'2/0'56= fqy ; «'*-3'88; and gh- 
32'2 X 0'56= 18-03 ; hence at this point g/i. Between these two 
points, therefore, — gli; and the condition for the production of a 
.standing wave occurred. 

The change of level at a standing wave may be found thus. Let 
fig. 126 represent the longitudinal section of a stream and ab, cd 
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Fig. 12O. 

cross sections normal to tlie bed, which for the short distance con¬ 
sidered may be assumed horizontal. Suppose the mass of water 
abed to come to a'b'c'd' in a short time t; and let w, be the 
velocities at a& and cd, ll^, flj the areas of the cross sections. The force 
causing change of momentum in the mass abed estimated honzoiit- 
ally is simply the difference of the pressures on ah and cd. Putting 
Aj, A, for the depths of the centres oi gravity of ab and cd measured 
down from the free water surface, the force is GlAjOj “ pounds, 
and the impulse in t seconds is G (ATlo - A,n,) t second pounds. 
The horizontal change of momentum is the difference of the momenta 
of ede'd' and oia'fc'; that is, 

(G/g)(0,u,»-il,V)f. 
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Hence, equating impulse and change of momentum, 


Gihfy, - hMt = (G/g) - Q,u,»)t : 


(I) 


For simplicity let the section be rectangular, of breadth B and 
depths and IE, at the two cross sections considered; then 
*c=iHo, and Aj = iH,. Hence 


Ho“-H,«=(2/g)(H.V-Ho«o‘). 

But, since 've have 

H„‘-H,»=(2«„%')(A>/H,-H„). (2) 

This equation is satisfied if H„ = H,, which corresponds to the case 
of uniform motion. Dividing by Ho - H„ the equation becomes 


(h./Ho)(h„+h,)= 2 «„%; ( 3 ) 

. id, = V(2 «o“H«/S + iMo') - iHo. (4) 


In Bidone’s experiment «„ = 5-54, and H = 0'2. Hence Hj = o'52, 
which agrees very well with the observed height. 

§ 122. A standing wave is frequently produced at the foot of 
a weir. Thus in the ogee falls originally constructed on the Ganges 
canal a standing wave was observed as shown in fig. 127. The water 
falling over the weir crest A acquired a very high velocity on the 
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steep slope .'\B, and the section of the stream at B became very 
small. It easily htqipened, therefore, that at B the depth h-^u“lg. 
In flowing along the i‘ough ai)ron of the weir the velocity « diminished 
and the depth k increased. At a point C, where h became equal to 
the conditions for producing the standing wave occurred. 
Beyond C the free surface abruptly rose to the level corresponding to 
uniform motion with the assigned slope of the lower reach of the 
canal. 

A .standing wave is sometimes formed on the down stream side of 
bridges the piers of which obstruct the flow of the water. Some 
interesting cases of this kind are described in a paper on the " Floods 
in the Nerbiidda Valley ’’ in the Pror. Jnst. Civ. Eng. vol. xxvii. 
p. 222, by .A. C. Mowdeii. Fig. 128 is compiled from the data given 
in that paper. It represents the .section of the stream at pier 8 of 

the Towah Viaduct, 
during the flood of 1865. 
riic ground level is not 
e'xactly given by How- 
den, but lias been in¬ 
ferred from data given 
on another drawing. The 
velocity of the .stream 
was not observed, but 
the author states it was 
probably the same as at 
the Gunjal river during 
a similar flood, that is 
16’58 ft. per second. 
Now, talcing the depth 
on the down stream face 
of the pier at 26 ft., the 
velocity necessary for the 
production of a standing 
wave would be « = «/(gA) 
= ^f(32-2 X 26) -- 29 ft. 
per .second nearly. But 
the velocity at this 
point was probably from Howden's statements rfi'sS x f8 = 25’5 
It., an agreement as close as the approximate character of the 
data would lead us to expect. 

XI. ON STREAMS AND RIVERS 

S 123 - Catchment Basin .—A stream or river is the channel for the 
discharge of the available rainfall of a district, termed its catchment 
basin. The catchment basin is surrounded by a ridge or watershed 
line, continuous except at the point where the river finds an outlet. 
The area of the catchment basin may be determined from a suitable 
contoured map on a scale of at least i in ioo,cx>o. Of the whole ram- 
fall on the catchment basin, a part only finds its way to the stream. 
Part is directly re-evaporated, part is absorbed by vegetation, part 
may escape by percolation into neighbouring districts. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the relation of the averse stream discharge to the 
average rainfall on the catchment basin (Tiefenbacher). 
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Kfttio of overage 
Dkeherge to 
average Rainfall 

Loss by Evaporation, 
&c., tn Mr cent of 
total Kainfell. 

Cultivated land and spring- 1 
forming declivities . J 

Wooded hilly slopes . . 

Naked onfissured mountains 

■3 to -33 

•35 to -45 
•55 to -60 

67 to 70 

55 to 65 . 

40 to 45 1 


§ 124. Flood Discharge .—The flood discheirge can generally only be 
determined by examining the greatest height to which floods have 
been known to rise. To produce a flood the rainfall must be heavy 
and widely distributed, and to produce a flood of exceptional height 
the duration of the rainfall must be so great that the flood waters 
of the most distant affluents reach the point con.sidered, simultane¬ 
ously with those from nearer points. The larger the catchment 
basin the less probable is it that all the conditions tending to pro¬ 
duce a maximum discharge should iiimultaneoo.sly occur. Further, 
lakes and the river bed itself act as storage reservoirs during the rise 
of water level and diminish the rate of ^charge, or serve as flood 
moderators. The influence of these is often important, because very 
heavy rain storms are in most countries of comparatively short 
duration. Tiefenbacher gives the MIowing estimate of the flood 
discharge of streams in Eurojie ;— 

Klooil dibcbarge of Stream.'* 
per Second per Staiare Mil« 
of Catchment Basin. 


In fiat county.87 to 12*5 cub. ft. 

In hilly districts.17*5 to 22-5 „ 

In moderately mountainous districts 30*2 to 45*0 ,, 

In very mountainotis districts . . 50*0 to 75*0 „ 


It has been attempted to express the decrease of the rate of flood 
discharge with the increase of extent of the catchment basin by 
empirical formulae. Thus Colonel P. P, L. O'Connell proposed the 
formula where M is a constant called the modulus of the 

river, the value of which <lepends on the amount of rainfalL the 
physical characters of the ba.sia, and the extent to which the floods 
are moderated by storage 0/ the water. If M is small for any given 
river, it shows that the rainfall is small, or that the permeability or 
slope of the sides of the valley is such that the water does not drain 
rapidly to the river, or that lakes and river bed moderate the rise of 
the floods. If values of M are known for a number of rivers, they 
may be used in inferring the probable discharge of other similar rivers. 
For British rivers M varies from 0'43 for a small stream draining 
meadow land to 37 for the Tyne, tienerally it is about 15 or 20. 
For largo Eurm>ean rivers M varies from 16 for the Seine to 67’5 for 
the Danube. For the Nile M = 11, a low value which results from the 
immense length of the Nile throughout which it receives no affluent, 
and probably also from the influence of lakes. For different tribu¬ 
taries of tlie Mississippi M varies from 13 to 56. For various Indian 
rivers it varies from 40 to 303, this variation being due to the great 
variations of rainfall, slope and character of Indian rivers. 

In some of the tank projects in India, the flood discharge has been 
calculated from the formula D -C Vn'', where 1 ) Is the discharge in 
cubic yards per hour from n square miles of basin. The constant C 
was taken —61,523 in the designs for the Ekrooka tank, = 75,000 on 
Ganges and Godavery works, and »10,000 on Madras works. 

§ 125. Action of a Stream on tts Bed .—If the velocity of a stream 
exceeds a certain limit, depending on its size, and on the size, heavi¬ 
ness, form and coherence of the 

material of which its bed is com- _ 1 

posed, it scours its bed and 
carries forward the materials. 

The quantity of material which 
a given stream can carry in 
suspension depends on the size 
and density of the particles in Fig. 129. 

suspension, and is greater as 

the velocity of the stream is greater. If in one part of its course the 
velocity of a stream is great enough to scour the bed and the water 
becomes loaded with silt, and in a subsequent part of the river's 
course the velocity is diminished, then part of the transported 
material must be deposited. Probably deposit and scour go on 
simultaneously over the whole river bed, but in some parts the rate 
of scour is in excess of 

the rate of deposit, and ' ....... ' " ' """J* 

in other parts the rate 
of deposit is in excess 

of the rate of scour. --—_ 

Deep streams appear lo '' “ 

have the greatest scour¬ 
ing power at any given 
velocity. It is possible 

that the difference is Pio. 130. 

strictly a difference of 




transporting, not of scouring action. Let fig. 129 represent a section of 
a stream. The material lifted at a will be diffused tWough the mass of 
the stream and deposited at different distances down stream. The 
average path of a particle lifted at a will be some such curve as abc, 
and the average distance of transport each time a particle is lifted 
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will be represouted by ac. In a deeper stream such as that in fig. 
»30, the average height to which particles are lifted, and, since the 
late of vertical fall through the water ma)' be assumed the same as 
before, the average distance a'c' of transport will be greater. Con¬ 
sequently, although the scourmg action may be identical in the two 
streams, the velocity of transport of material down stream is greater 
as the depth of the stream is greater. The effect is that the deep 
stream excavates its bed more rapidly than the shallow stream. 

S ii(i. Bottom Velocity at which Scour commences. —The following 
iKittom velocities were determined by P. L. G. Dubnat to be the 
maximum velocities consistent with stability of the stream bed for 
different materials. 

Darcy and Bazin give, for the relation of the mean velocity 
and bottom velocity 1% 

But 

,Jmi ^-v„\/W2c) : 

Takmg a mean value for we get 

and Irom this the following values of the mean velocity are ob* 
tamed :— 
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Soft earth 
Loam . 

Sand . 

Gravel 
Pebbles . 
Broken stone 

7. Chalk, soft shale 

8. Rock in beds 

9. Hard rock 


flint 


>m Velocity 

~^Vb. 

Mcun Velocity 
—1 >,„. 

0 ‘ 2 ^ 

•33 


■(’5 

J *00 


2-00 

2-62 

.V 4 '> 

440 

•(K> 

5-25 

5 ‘f )0 

6-50 

0 ‘ 0 O 

7-87 

10-00 

I 3 'I 2 


The following table of velocities which should not be exceeded 
in channels is given in the Ingenieurs Taschenbuch of the Verein 
" Hiilte ” — 


I Surlace 
' Velocity. 


Slimj earth or browm clay 

Clay. 

Firm sand. 

Pebbly bed. 

Boulder bed. 

Conglomerate ot .slaty fragments 
Stratified rocks . . . 

Hard rocks. 


•qo 
•98 
I -97 
4’00 
5-00 
7-28 
8-00 
1 4 'OO 


Mean 

Velocity. 

Bottom 

Velocity. 

■36 

■75 

i' 5 t 

3 'I 5 

■f 03 

(>•10 

7-45 

I 2 -t 5 

•26 

• 5 '-^ 

1 *02 
2*30 

3 - oH 

4- 90 
6-00 


happen it by artificial meaae the erosion ot the banks is prevented. 
If a river flows in soil incapable ot resisting its tendency to scour 
it is necessarily sinuous (§ 107), for the sli^test deflection of the 
cuiTent to either side liegins an erosion which increases progres¬ 
sively till a considerable bend is formed. If such a river is 
straightened it becomes sinuous again unless its banks are pro¬ 
tected from scour. 

§128. Longitudinal Section of Btver Bed. —The declivity ot rivers 
decreases from source to mouth. In their higher parts rapid and 
torrential, flowing over beds of gravel or boulders, they ciiWge in 
volume by receiving afflueiil streams, their slope diminishes, their 
bed consists of smaller materials, and Anally they reach the sea 
Fig. iji shows the length 111 miles, and the surface tall m feet per 
muc, of the Tyne and its tributaries. 

The decrease of the slope is due to two causes, (i) The action ol 
the transporting power of the water, carrying the smallest debris 
the greatest distance, causes tire bed to be leas stable near the moulli 
than in the liigher parts of the river , and, as the nver adjusts its 
slope to the stability of the bed by .scouring or increasing its siniious- 
ness when the slope is too great, and by silting or straightening its 
course if the slope is too small, the decreasing stability ot the bed 
Mould coincide with a decreasing slope (2) The increase ot volume 
and section of the river leads to a decrease ol slope ; tor the larger 
the section the less slope is necessary to ensure a given velocity. 

The following investigation, though it relates to a purely arbitrary 
case, is not without interest Let it be assumed, to make the con¬ 
ditions definite—(i) that a river flows over a bed ot uiiilomi resist¬ 
ance to scour, and let it be further assumed that to maintain stability 
the velocity ot the river in llie.se circumstances is constant from 
source to mouth ; (2) suppose the sections ol the river at all points 
are similar, so that, b being the breadth ot the river at any point, its 
hydraulic mean depth is ab and its section is ci", where a and c are 
constants applicable to all parts ot the river; (3) let us further assume 
that the discharge increases uniformly in consequence of the supply 
from affluents, so that, it / is the length ot the river from its source to 
any given point, the 

discharge there will be j) 

hi, where It is aiiotlier “ “ ^ 

constant applicable to 
I all points in the course 
I of the river. 

Let AB (fig. 132) be 
I tlic longitudmal section 
j of the river, whose 
source is at A; and 
take A for the carigin of 


§ 127. Regime of a Riiter Channel.— A river channel is said to bo m 
a state of regime, or stability, when it changes little in draught or 
form in a series of years. In some rivers the deepest part of the 
channel changes its position perpetually, and is seldom found in the 
same place in two successive years. The sinuousness of the river 
also changes by the erosion ot the bunks, so that in time the position 
of the nver is completely altered. In other rivers the change from 
year to year is very small, but probably the regime is never pertectly 
stable except where the rivers flow over a rocky bed. 

If a river had a constant discharge it would gradually modify its 
bed till a permanent regime was established. But as tlie volume 


Fio. 132 


ft 

r 

a 


R.Ti 




•e.vim. 

3 -S/f 


--am... 

7 /! 



discharged is constantly changing, and theietore 
the velocity, silt is deposited when the velocity 
decreases, and scour goes on when the velocity 
increases in the same place. When the scouring 
and silting are considerable, a perfect balance 
belweeii the two is rarely established, and hence 
continual variations occur 111 the ioriii of tlic nver 
and the direction of its currents. In other cases, 
where the action is less violent,a tolerable balance may be established, 
and the dee^ning ot the bed by scour at one time is compensated by 
tto silting at another. In that oaae the geuerid regime is permanent, 
though alteration is constantly going on. Tliis is more likely to 


vertical and horizontal coordinates. Let C be a point whose ordinates 
are * and y, and let the river at C have the breadth b, the slope <, 
and the velocity v. 

Since velocity x area of section = discharge, vcb'‘ = kl, or b = 
Hydraulic mean depth=i«f'=a,^'(A//(:i'). 

But, by the ordinary torroula tor the flow of rivers, mi t-fo-; 

But 1 is the tangent of the angle which the curve ai C makes v\ith 
the axis of X, and is therefore =:dr/<t,T. Also, as the slope is small, 
/= AC = AD = X nearly. 

•. dv/rf.vt={ii' 7 fl)s'(','i'J); 
and, remembering that v is constant, 

y-{2l'et/a)„,!{calh) ; 

or r'“ = constant > x ; 

so that the curve is a common parabola, ol which (he axis is hori¬ 
zontal and the vertex at (he source. This may be considered an 
ideal longitudinal section, to whicli actual rivers ap¬ 
proximate more or less, willi exceptions due to the vai) - 
ing hardness ot their beds, and the irregular manner in 
which their volume increases. 

§ 129. Surfaie Level of River. —The surface level of a 
river is a plane changing constantly in position from 
changes in the volume of water discharged, and more 
slowly from changes in the river bed, and the circum¬ 
stances aflecting the drainage into the river. 

For the purposes ot the eiigincer, it is important to 
determine (1) the extreme low water level, (zj the 
extreme high water or flood level, and (3) the highest 
navigable level. 

I. Low Water Level cannol be absoliilely known, 
because a river reaches its lowest level only at rare inter 
vals, and because alterations 111 the cultivation ot the 
land, the drainage, the removal of forests, the removal 
or erection ot obstructions in the rjver bed, iVc , gradu¬ 
ally alter the conditions ot discliarge. The lowest level 
of which records can be found is taken as the conven¬ 
tional or approxiraalc low water level, and allowance is 
made tor tmssible changes. 

2. High Water or Flood Level. —The engineer assumes as the liighest 
flood level the highest level of which records can be obtained. In 
forming a judgment ot the data available, it must be remembered that 
the highest level at one point of a river is not always simultaneous 
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with the attainiBent of the highest level at other pomtB, and that 
the rise of a river in flood is vary different in different jMuts of its 
course. In temperate regions, tlM floods of rivers seldom rise more 
than 20 ft. above low-water level, bat in the tropics the rise of floods 
is greater. 

3. Higlust Navigable Level .—When the river rises above a certain 
level, navigation becomes difficult from the increase of the velocity 
of the current, or from submersion of the tow paths, or from the head¬ 
way under tmdges becoming insufficient. Ordiurily tire highest 
navigable level may be taken to be that at which the river begins to 
overflow its banks. 

§ 130. Relative Value of Different Materials for Submerged Works .— 
That the power of wal er to remove and transport different materials 
depends on their density has an important bearing on the selection 
of materials for submerged works, In many cases, as in the aprons 
or floorings beneath bridges, or in front of locks or falls, and in the 
formation of training walls and breakwaters by pierres prrdus, 
which have to resist a violent current, the materials of which the 
structures are composed should be of such a size and weight as to 
be able individually to resLst the scouring action of the water, Tlie 
lieaviest materials will therefore be the best ; and the different vahic 
of materiHls m this respect will appear much more striking, if it is 
reinembcred that all materials lose part of their weight in water 
A lilock wliose volume is V cubic leet, and wliO(>e density 111 no 1,1 
III lb per cubic foot, weighs in air wV lb, liut in water only (10 - Oe-^) 
V lb. 



1 Weight o£ a Cub. Ft. in lb. 

1 In Air. 1 lu Water. ^ 

1 1 

.' 

! 187-3 

! 12.1-0 

Brick. 

1 

1 (>7-<> 1 

Brickwork .... 

iJ.i*o 

40-6 ! 

GrdiuU’ a.tid limcjstoiie i 

170*0 

1 107*0 i 

Sandstone .... 

144-0 

j 8i •<) 1 

Muboury .... 

110-144 

1 i 


§ 131. Inundation Deposits from a River .—ttlien a river carrying 
silt periodically overflows its banks, it deposits silt over the area 
flooded, and gradually raises the surface of the country. The silt is 
deposited in greatest abundance where the water first leaves the 
river. It hence results tliat tlie section of the country assumes a 
peculiar form, the river flowing in a trough along the crest of a ridge, 
from which the land slojies downwards on both sides, llic silt 
deposited from the water forms two wedges, having their thick ends 
towards the river (tig. 133). 



Fig. 133. 


'J'his is strikingly the case with the Mississippi, and that river is 
now Itejit from flooding immense areas by artificial embankments or 
levees. In India, the term deltaic .segment is sometimes applied to 
(hat portion of a river running through deposits formed by inunda¬ 
tion, and liavmg this cliaracteristic section. The irrigation of the 
country iii this case is very easy ; a comparatively slight raising of 
the river surface by a weir or annicut gives a command of level 
which jiermits the water to be conveyed to any i>art of the district. 

§ 132. Deltas .—The name delta was originally given to the A- 
shaped portion of Lower Egypt, included between seven branches of 
Cue Nile. It is now given to tlie whole of the alluvial tracts round 
river mouths formed by deposition of sediment from the river, where 
its velocity is checked on its entrance to the sea. The characteristic 
feature of these alluvial deltas is that the river traverses them, not 
in a biiiglc channel, but in two or many bifurcating branches. Each 
branch has a tract of the delta under its influence, and gradually 
raises the surface of that tract, and extends it seaward. As the delta 
extends itself seaward, the conditions of discharge through the 
diitcrent branches change. The water finds the passage through 
one of the branches less obstructed than through the others ; the 
velocity and scouring action m tliat branch are increased ; in the 
others they diminish. The one channel gradually absorbs the whole 
of the water supply, while the other branches silt up. But as the 
mouth of the new main channel extends seaward the resistance in¬ 
creases both from the greater length of the clianncl and the formation 
of shoals at its mouth, and the river tends to form new bifurcations 
AC or AD (fig. 134), and one of these may in time become the main 
cliaunel of the river. 

§ 133. Field Operations preliminary to a Study of River Improve¬ 
ment.—Thore are required (i) a plan of the river, on which the 
positions of lines of levelling and cross sections are marked ; (2) a 
longitudinal section and numerous cross sections of the river ; (3) a 
series of gaugings of the discharge at different points and in different 
conditions of the river. 

Longitudinal Section .—This requires to be carried out with great 
accuracy. A tine of stakes is planted, foflowhig the sinuosities of the 


river, and cliamed aad levelled. The cross sections sue Mierrsd to 
the line of stakes, both as to position and diisctioa.. The detennuus- 
tien of the suzfaoe slope is very ditficult, partly from its extreme 
sauiUaess, partly from osoiUation of the water. Cuaningham tecom- 
mends that the slope be taken in a length of 2000 ft. by four simul¬ 
taneous observations, two on each side of the river. 

If 134. Crass Seettons .—A stake is piaated flush with the water, and 
its level relatively to some point on the line of levels is determined. 
Then the depth of the water is determined at a series of points (if 



possible at nnifonn distances) in a line starting from the stake and 
jterpeudtcular to the thread of the stream. To obtain tliese, a wire 
may be stretched across with equal distances marked on it by hang¬ 
ing tags. The dmth at each ra these tags may be obtained by a 
light wooden staff, with a disk-shaped slioc 4 to 6 in. in diameter. 
If the depth is great, soundings may be taken by a chain and weight. 
To ensure the wire being perpendicular to the thread of fhe stream, 
It is desimble to stretch two other wires similarly graduated, one 
above and the other lielow, at a distance of ao to 40 yds. A 
number of floats being then tlirown in, it is observed whether they 
pass the same graduation on each wire. 

For largo and rapid rivers the cross section is obtained by sounding 
in the following way. Let AC (fig. 135) be the line on which sound¬ 
ings are required. A base hne AB is measured out at right angles 
to AC, and ranging staves are set up at AB and at D in line with AC. 
A boat is allowed to drop down stream, and, at the moment it comes 
in fine with AX>, the lead is 
dropped, and an observer in the 
boat takes, with a box sextant, c 
tbe angle AEB subtended by •— 

AB. The sounding Ime may 
have a weight of 14 lb of lead, 
and, if the boat drops down 
stream slowly, il may hang near 
tbe bottom, so that the observa¬ 
tion is made instantly. In ex¬ 
tensive surveys of the Missis¬ 
sippi observers with theodolites 
were stationed at A and B. The 
tlloodotite at A was dnected 
towards C, that at B was kept 
on the bc^t. When the boat 
came on the line AC, tlie ob¬ 
server at A signalled, the sound¬ 
ing line was dropp^, and the 
observer at B read off the angle 
ABE. By repeating observations a number of soundings are ob¬ 
tained, which can be plotted in their proper position, and the form 
of the river bed drawn by connecting the extremities of the lines. 
From the section can be measured the sectional area oi the stream 
11 and its wetted perimeter x 1 and from these the hydraulic mean 
depth m can be calculated. 

§ 135. Measurement of the Discharge of Rivers.—The area of cross 
section multiplied by tbe mean velocity gives the discharge of the 
stream. The height of the river with reference to some fixed mark 
should be noted whenever the velocity is observed, as the velocity 
and area of cross section are different in different states ol the river. 
To determine the mean velocity various methods may be adopted ; 
and, since no method is free from liability to error, either from the 
difficulty of the observations or from uncertainty as to the ratio of 
the mean velocity to the velocity observed, it is desirable that more 
than one method should be used. 

Instruments for Measurinc the Velocitt Of Water 

§ 130. Surface Floats are convenient for determining the surface 
velocities of a stream, thooigh their use is difficult near the banka 
The floats may be small balls of wood, of wax or of hollow metal, se 
loaded as to float nearly flusli with the water surfacn To render 
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them visMe they may have a vertical painted stem. In experi¬ 
ments on the Seine, cork balls if in. diameter were used, loaded to 
float flush with the water, and provided with a stem. In A. J. C. 
Cunningham's observations at Roorkee, the floats were thin circular 
disks of English deal, 3 in. diameter and ^ in. thick. For observa¬ 
tions near (he banks, floats i in. diameter and | in. thick were used. 
To render them visible a tuft of cotton wool was used loosely fixed 
m a hole at the centre. 

Tlie velocity is obtained by allowing the float to be carried down, 
and noting the time of passage over a measured length of the stream. 
If V is the velocity of any float, t the time of passing over a length 
I, then V To mark out distinctly the length of stream over 
which the floats pass, two ropes may lie stretched across the stream 
at a distance apart, which varies usually from 50 to 250 ft., according 
to the size and rapidity of the river. In the Roorkee experiments 
a length, ol run of 50 ft. was found best for the central two-fifths of the 
width, and 25 ft. for the remainder, excmit very close to the banks, 
where the run was made laj ft. only. The longer the run the less 
is the proportionate error ol the time observations, but on tlie other 
hand the greater the deviation of the floats from a straight course 
parallel to the axis of the stream. To mark the precise position at 
which the floats cross the ropes, Cunningham used short white rope 
pendants, hanging so as nearly to touch the surface of the water In 
thij, case the streams were 80 to 180 ft. in width In wider streams 
the u.se of ropes to mark the leiigtli of run is impossible, and recourse 
must be had to box sextants or theodolites to mark the path of the 
floats. 

Let AB (fig. 130) be a measured base line strictly parallel to the 
thread of the stream, and AA„ BBj lines at right angles to AB 
marked out by ranging rods at .\j and 
B,. Suppose observers stationed at A 
A and B with sextants or theodolites, and 
.5' let CD be the path of any float down 
stream. As the float approaches AA„ 
Ihcobserverat B keeps it on the cross wire 
of his instrument. The observer at A 
observes the instant of the float reaching 
the line A A„ and signals to B who then 
reads ofi the angle ABC. Similarly, as 
the float approaches BBj, the observer 
at A keeps it m sight, and when signalled 
to by B reads the angle BAD. The data 
so obtained are sufficient for plotting 
the path of the float and determining 
the distances AC, BI). 

The time taken by the float in passing 
over the measured distance may be ob¬ 
served by a chronograph, started as the 
float passes the upper rope or line, and 
slopped when it passes the lower. In 
Cunningham's observations two chrono¬ 
meters were sometimes usoil, the lime of passing one end of the run 
being noted on one, and that of passing the other end of the run 
being noted on the other. The chronometers were compared 
immediately before the observations. In other cases a single 
chronometer was used placed niidway of the run. The moment of 
the floats passing the ends of the run was signalled to a time¬ 
keeper at the chronometer by shouting. It was found quite pos¬ 
sible to count the chronometer beats to the nearest half second, 
and m some cases to the nearest quarter second. 

§ 137. Suh-suvface Floats. —The velocity at different depths below 
the surface of a stream may be obtained by sub-surface floats, used 
precisely in the .same way as surface floats. The most usual arrange¬ 
ment is'to have a large float, of slightly greater density than water, 
connected with a small and very light surface float. The motion 
of the combined arrangement is not 
■sensibly different from that of the large 
float, and the small surface float enables 
an observer to note the path and velo¬ 
city of the sub-surface float. The in¬ 
strument IS, however, not free from 
objection. If the large submerged 
float is made of very nearly the same 
density as water, then it is liable to be 
thrown upwards by very .slight eddies 
in the water, and it does not maintain 
its position at the depth at which it is 
mtended to float. On the other hand, 
if the large float is made sensibly 
heavier than water, the uidicating or 
surface float must be made rather large, 
and then it to some extent influences 
the motion of the submerged float. 

Flo. 137, '37 shows one form of sub¬ 

surface float. It consists of a couple 
of tin plates bent at a right angle and soldered together at the angle. 
This is connected with a wooden ball at the .surface by a very thin 
wire or cord. As the tin alone makes a heavy submerged float, it is 
better to attach to the tin float some pieces of wood to diminish its 
weight in water. Fig. 138 shows the form of submerged float used 





by Cunningham. It consists of a hollow metal ball connected to a 
slice of cork, which serves as the surface float. 

§ 138. Twin Floats .—Suppose two equal and similar floats (fig. 139) 
connected by a wire. Let one float be a little lighter and the other 
a little heavier than water. Then the velocity of the combined 



Fio. 138. Fig. 139. 


floats will be the mean of the surface velocity and the velocity at the 
depth at which the heavier float .swims, which is determined by the 
length of the connecting wire. I hus if v, is the surlace velocity 
and yu the velocity at the depth to which the lower float is sunk, the 
velocity of the combined floats will be 

v = i(<', + v<). 

Consequently, if v is observed, and e, determined by an experiment 
with a single float, 

Va = 2V - V ,. 

According to Cunningham, the twin float gives better results than 
the sub-surface float. 

S 130. Velocity Rods .—Another form of float is shown m fig. 140. 
This consists of a cylindrical rod loaded at the lower end so as to 
float nearly vertical m water. A wooden rod, with a metal cap at the 
bottom in which shot can be placed, 
an.swers better than anything else, and 
.sometimes the wooden rod is made in 
lengths, which can be screwed together 
so as to suit streams of different depths. 

A tuft of cotton wool at the top .serves 
to make the float more easily visible 
Such a rod, so adju.sted in length that it 
sinks nearly to the bed of the stream, 
gives directly the mean velocity of the 
whole vertical section in which it floats. 

§ 140. Revy's Current Meter .—No m- 
strunient has been so much used in 
directly determining the velocity of a 
stream at a given point as the screw 
current meter. Of this there are a 
dozen varieties at lea.st. As an example 
of the instrument in its simplest form, 

Revy’s meter may be selected. This is an 
ordinary screw meter of a larger size than 
usual, more carefully made, and with its 
details carefully studied (figs. 141, 142). 

It was designed after experience in gaug¬ 
ing the great South American rivers. The screw, which is actuated by 
the water, is 6 in. in diameter, and is of the type of the Griffiths screw 
used in ships. The hollow spherical boss serves to make the weight of 
the screw sensibly equal to its displacement, so that friction is much 
reduced. On the axis aa of the screw is a worm which drives the 
counter. This consists of two worm wheels g and h fixed on a common 
axis. The worm wheels are carried on a frame attached to the pui t. 
By means of a string attached to I they can be pulled into gear with 
tlie worm, or dropped out of gear and stopped at any instant. A 
nut m can be .screwed up, if necessary, to keep the counter per¬ 
manently in gear. The worm is two-threaded, and the worm wheel 
g has 200 teeth. Consequently it makes one rotation lor 100 rota¬ 
tions of the screw, and the number of rotations up to 100 is marked 
by the passage of the graduations on its edge 111 front of a fixed index. 
The second worm wheel has 196 teeth, and its edge is divided into 
49 divisions. Hence it falls behind the first wheel one division for a 
complete rotation of the latter. The number of hundreds of rota¬ 
tions of the .screw are therefore shown by the number of divisions on 
h passed over by an index fixed to g. One difficulty in the use of the 
ordinary screw meter is that particles of grit, getting into the working 
parts, very sensibly alter the friction, and therefore the speed of the 
meter. Revy obviates this by enclosing the counter in a brass box 
with a glass face. This box is filled with pure water, which ensures a 
constant coefficient of friction for the rubbing parts, and prevents any 
mud or grit finding its way in. In order that the meter may place itself 
with the axis par^lcl to the current, it is pivoted on a vertical axis 
and directed by a large vane shown in fig. 142. To give the vane 
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iMre directing power the vortical axis is nearer the screw than in 
ortinMy meters, and the vane is larger. A second horizontal vane is 

which » to allow the meter 
fLrf 1 the ground without the motion of the screw being inter¬ 
fered with. The strmg or wire for starting and stopping the meter is 



Fiii. i.ji.—Scale } full size. 


carried through the centre of the vertical axis, so that the .strain on 
it may not tend to pull the meter oblique to the current. The pitcii 
of the sc rew is alxiut y in. The screws at ,r .serve for filling the meter 
with water. The whole apparatus is fixed to a rod (fig. 142), of a 
j ^ proportionate to the depth, or for very great depths it is 
fixed to a weighted bar lowered by ropes, a plan invented by Revy. 
The instrument is generally used thus. The reading of the counter is 
— noted, and it is put out of gear. The meter is 

o then lowered into the water to the required 

position from a platform between two boats, 
or better from a temporary bridge. Then the 
counter is put into gear for one, two or five 
minutes. i.nstly, the instrument is raised 
and the counter again read. The velocity is 
o deduced from the number of rotations in unit 

time by the formulae given below. For I 
surface velocities the counter may be kept ' 
_ permanently in gear, the screw being started I 

and stopped by band. 


counter has to be held in gear. For deep streams the meter A is 
suspended by a wire with a heavy lenticular weight below (fig. 144). 
The wire is payed out from a smaU winch D, witti an index show^ 
the depth of the meter, and passes over a pulley B. The meter is in 
gimbals and b directed by a conical rudder which keeps it facing the 
stream with its axis horizontal. There is an electric circuit from a 
battery C through the meter, and a contact is made closing the circuit 
every 100 revolutions. The moment the circuit closes a bell rings. 
By a subsidiary arrangement, when the foot of the instrument, 0*3 
metres below the axis of the meter, touches the ground the circuit is 
also closed and the bell rings. It is easy to distinguish the continuous 
ring when the ground is reached from the short ring when the counter 
signals. A convenient winch for the wire is so graduated that if 



1)141. IM tlarlacher Current Meier. ~-ln 
this the ordinary counting apparatus i.s aban¬ 
doned. A worm drives a worm wheel, which 
makes an electrical contaci once for each 100 
rotations of the worm. This contact gives a 
signal aliove water. With this arrangement, 
a series of velocity observations can be made, 
without removing the instrument from the 
water, and a number of practical difficulties 
attending the accurate .starting and stopping 
of the ordinary counter are entirely got rid 
of. Fig. 143 shows the meter. The worm 
wheel 4 makes one rotation for loo of the 
screw. A pin moving the lever x makes the 
electrical contact. The wires 6 , c are led 
through a gas pipe B ; this also serves to 
adjust the meter to required position on 
the wooden rod dd. The rudder or vane is 
shown at WH. The galvanic current acts on 
the electromagnet m, which is fixed in a 
^all metal box containing also the battery 
The magnet exposes and withdraws a coloured 
disk at an opening in the cover of the box. 

§142. Amsler Laffon Current Meter. —A 
veiy convenient and accurate current meter 
IS constructed by Am,slcr Laflon of Schafil- 
Fig. 142. hausen. This can be used on a rod, and 

,^1 ... ■ but of gear by a ratchet. The 

pwuliarity m this case is that there is a double ratchet, so that 
nnt/ii' ^ counter into gear and a second 

puts It out of gear. The string may be slack during the action 
of the meter, and there is less Uncertainty thafi wL^ the 
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Fig. 143. 

set when the axis of the meter is at the water surface it indicates at 
any moment the depth of the meter below the surface. Fig laa 
shows the meter as used on a boat. It is a very convenient mstru- 
ment for obtaining the velocity at different depths and can also be 
used a.s a .soundmg instrument. 

*) 143. Determination of the Coe^ctents of the Current Meter. —Sun- 
pose a series of observations has beer - ■ • ' 


teen made by towmg the meter in 
fu ” rc~' —-1—ihat it is required to ascertain from 
these the constants of the meter. If v is the velocity of the water and 
B the observed number of rotations per second, let 

where a and /3 are constants. Now let the meter be towed owr a 
m^sured distonce L, and let N be the revolutions of the meter and 
t the time of transit. 1 hen the speed of the meter relatively to the 
water IS L/f = e feet per second, and the number of revolutions per 
second is N/< = «. Su])pose m observations have been made in this 
way furnishing corresponding values of u and », the speed in each 
trial bemg as uniform as possible, 

S«=B, + M, 4 - . . . 

Se = iq + ej4- . . . 

2«e = «,»,4-Bi,i-,+ • • • 

s«“=»;4-«54- . . . 

[2«]!‘ = r«,4-%+ . . .•)» 
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Xhea for the determination of the constants « and /8 in (i), by the 
method of least squares— 


2n*2» - SnXttv 
a = 


_ mSnv - SaSw 

In a lew cases tlie constants for screw current meters have been 
determined by towing them in R. E. Fronde’s experimental tank in 







Fiii. 144. 


which the resistance of ship models is ascertained. In that case the 
data are found with exceptional accuracy. 

§ 144. Darcy Gauge or modified Pitot Tube .—A very old instru¬ 
ment tor measuring velocities, invented by Henri I’ilot in 1730 
{Hisloire de t'Acadfmie des Sciemes, 1732, p, 37(1), consisted sirap'lv 
of a vertical gUss tube with a right-angled bend, placed so that its 
mouth was normal 10 the direction ot flow (fig. 1451. 

I'he impact of the stream on the mouth of the tube balances a 
column in the tube, the height of which is approximately h^v'^jag, 

where v is the velocity 
at the depth x. Placed 
with its mouth parallel 
to the straam the water 
inside the tube is nearly 
at the same level as the 
surface of the stream, 
and turned with the 
mouth down stream, the 
fluid sinks a depth 
A' = e'72p nearly, though 
the tube in that case 
interferes with the free 
flow of the hquid and 
somewhat modifies the 
result, Pitot expanded 
the mouth of the tube so as to form a funnel or bell mouth. In that 
cast he found by experiment 

*=I-5lHl/2g. 

But there is more disturbance of the stream. Darcy preferred to 
make the mouth of the tube very small to avoid interference with the 
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stream and to check oscifiatioBs of the water column. Let the 
diSerence of level of a pair of tubes A and B (fig. 145) be taken to be 
h = A»®/2g; then k majr be taken to be a corrective coefficient whose 
value is well-shaped mstruments is very nearly unity. By jiiacing 
his instruatent in front of a boat towed through water Darcy found 
A = I'034; by placing the instrument in a stream the velocity of 
which had ^en ascertained by floats, he found h = i 'oofi; by reading.', 
taken in different parts of the section of a canal in which a knowm 
volume of water was flowing, he found A =0.993, He believed ilie 

first value to be too high in con¬ 
sequence of the disUirbancc caused 
by the boat. The mean of the other 
two values is almost exactly unity 
(Recherche!, hydrautiquei,, Darcy and 
Bazin, 18O5,p, 63). W. B. Gregory 
used somewhat differently formed 
Pitot tubes for which the h - 1 (Am. 
5 (ir. Mech. £ng., 1903, 25), T. F. 
Stanton used a Pitot tube in deter¬ 
mining the velocity of an air ciirren t, 
and for his instrument he found 
A = 1.030 to A = I -032 (" On the Re¬ 
sistance of Plane Surfaces in a 
Current of Air," Proc. Inst. Cii . 
Eng., 1904, 130). 

One objection to the Pitot tube 
in its original form was the great 
difficulty and iiiconvcnieiicc ot 
reading the height A in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the .sttvam 
surface. This is obviated in the 
Darcy gauge, which can be removed 
from the stream to lie read, 

Fig. 14G shows a D.^’cy gauge. 

It consists of two Pitot tubes 
having tlieir mouths at nght angles. 
Ill the instrument .shown, tlic two 
rubes, formed of copper in the 
lower part, are united into one for 
strength, and the mouths of the 
tubes open vertically and horizon¬ 
tally. 'rite upper part of the tubes 
is of glass, and they are provided 
with a brass scale and two verniers 
b, b. The whole instrument is sup- 
Iiortect on a vertical rod or small pile 
AA, the fixing at B pcniiittmg the 
instrument to be adjusted to any 
height on the rod, and at the same 
time allowing free rol.ation, so fliat 
it can be held parallel to the current. 
At z is a two-way cock, which can 
be opened or closed by cords. It 
this is .shut, the instrument can he 
lifted out of the stream for reading 
The glass tubes arc connected al 
top by a brass fixing, with a stoji 
cock a, and a flexible lube and 
mouthpiece m The use of this is 
as follows. If flic vcloiity is re¬ 
quired at a point near the surface of the stream, one at least of 
the water column.', would he below the level at wliicli it could be 
read. It would be in the copper part of the instrument. Suppo.se 
then a little air is sucked out by the tube »i, and tlie cock a 
closed, the two columns will be forced up an amount correspond¬ 
ing to the difference between atmospheric pressure and that in the 
tubes. But the dillercncc of level will remain unaltered, 

When the velocities to be measured arc not very small, this instru- 
rnent is an admirable one. It requires observation only of a single 
linear quantity, and does not require any time observation, 'llie 
law connecting the velocity and the observed height is a rational 
one, and it is not absolutely necessary to make any experiments on 
the coefficient of the instrument. If we take v=k\/(2gh), then it 
appears from Darcy's e^ierimcnts that for a well-formed instrument 
A docs not sensibly differ from unity. It gives the velocity at a 
definite point in the stream. The chief difficulty arises from the fact 
that at any given point in a stream the velocity is not absolutely 
constant, but varies a little from moment to moment. Darcy in 
some of his experiments took several readings, and deduced the 
velocity from the mean of the highest and lowc.A. 

S 145. Perrodil Hydrodynamometer. —This consists of a frame 
abed (fig. 147) placed vertically in the stream, and of a height not 
less than the stream's depth. The two vertical members of this 
frame are connected by cross bars, and united above water by a 
circular bar, situated in the vertical plane and carrying a horizontal 
graduated circle «/. This whole system is movable round its axis, 
being suspended on a pivot at g connected with the fixed support 
mn. Other horizontal arms serve as guides. The central vertical 
rod gr forms a torsion rod, being fixed' at r to the frame abed, and, 
passing freely upwards through the guides, it carries a horizontal 
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naedte moving over tlie graduated circle »/. Tte supt^ort g, which 
carries the apparatus, also receives ia a tubular guide the end of the 
torsioB rod gr and a set screw for fixing the upjier end of the torsion 
rod when necessary. The impulse of the stream of water in racaived 
on a circular disk x, in the plane of the torsion rod and the frame 
akcd. To raise and lower the apparatus easily, it is not fixed directly 
to the rod ttm, but to a tube A/ sliding on w*. 

Suppose the apparatus arrangeil so tliat the disk * is at that level 
in the stream where the velocity is to be determined. The plane 



Bird is placed parallel to the direction of motion of the water. Then 
the disk X (acting as a rudder) will place itself parallel to the stream 
oil the down stream side of the frame. The torsion rod will be un- 
stiained, and the needle will be at zero on the graduated circle. 
If, then, the instrument i.s turned by pressing the needle, till the plane 
abcU of the disk and the zero of the graduated circle is at right angles 
to the stream, the torsion rod will be twisted tlirough an angle which 
measures the normal impulse of the stream on the disk x. That angle 


will be given by the distance of the needle from eero. Obeervation 
shows that the velocity of the water at a given point it not constant. 
It variot between limits more or less wide, when the i^iporatus is 
nearly in its right position, the set screw a1 g is made to clamp the 
torsion sprmg. Then the needle is fixed, and the apparatus carrying 
the graduated circle oscillates. It 
IS not, then, difiicult to note the 
mean angle marked by the needle. 

Let r be tlie radius of the toisiou 
rod, t its length from the needle 
over «/ to f, and a tlie observed 
torsion angle. Then tlie moment e 
of the couple due to tlie molecular 
forces in the torsion rod is 

where E, is the modulus of eias- 
ticity for torsion, and I the polar 
moment of Inertia of the section of 
the rod. It the rod is of circular njm 
section, Isjirri. Let R be the —-j— 

radius of the disk, and b its r-T-T-I 

leverage, or the distance of its-- 

centre from the axis ol the torsion 
rod. The moment of the pressure 
of the water on the disk is 
Vb-ltbiG/zg)^-!^, 
where C is the heaviness of water 
and A an experimental coefhcient. 

Then 

E,la/f =A/)(G/2j)irl«''. 

Fur any given instrument, 

V =c ^/a, 

where c is a constant coeflicicnt for 
the mstniment. 

Tlie instrument as constructed had tlircc disks which could be 
used at will. Their radii and leverages were in feet 



K = 


1st disk 

. . 0 052 

o*lO 

2nd ,, 

. . 0105 

0*32 

„ 

. . 0*210 

0*06 


For a thin circular plate, the coelhcient A = i'i2. In the actual 
instrument the torsion rod was a brass wire cob in. diameter aiul 
6J ft. long. Supposuig a measured in degrees, we gel by calculation 
0’ii5^/o; 0^042,^/o 

Very careful experiments were made with the instrument. 11 
was fixed to a wooden turning bridge, revolving over a circulai 
channel of 2 ft. width, and about yb it. circumferential length. An 
allowance was niailc fur the slight current produced in the channel. 
These cxperimenls gave for the coefficient r, in the formula v »=Csfo, 
1st disk, z =0'3i2b lor velocities ol 3 to ib ft. 

2nd „ 01177 „ „ tito j] „ 

3rd „ 0 0349 „ „ less than li „ 

The instrument is preferable to the current meter in giving the 
velocity m terms of a single observed (juanlity, the angle of torsion, 
while the current meter involves the observatuin of two quautities. 
the number ot rotations and the time. The current meter, except 
in some improved forms, must be withdrawn from the water to read 
the result of each cxpeiiment, and tlie law connecting the velocity 
and number of rotations of a current meter is less well-determined 
than that connecting the pressure on a disk and the torsion of the 
wire of a hydrodynamometer. 

The Pitot tube, like tlie liydrodyiianionictcr, does not require a 
lime observation. But, where the velotiW i“ a varying one, and 
consequenlly the columns ol water in the Pitot tulie are oscillating, 
there is room for doubt as to whether, at any given moment of elosing 
the cock, the diiierence of level exactly measures the impulse ol 
the stream at the moment. The Htol tube also fails to give measur¬ 
able indications of very low velocities, 

Prockssks for Gauciing Streams 



§ 146, Gauging by Uhservation of Ike Maximum Surface Velocity .— 
Tlie method of gauging which involves the leasi trouble is to deter¬ 
mine the surface velocity at the thread of the stream, and to deduce 
from It the mean velocity of tlie whole cross section. The maximum 
surface velocity may be determined by floats or by a current meter. 
Unfortunately the ratio of the maximum surface to the mean velo¬ 
city is extremely variable. Thus putting iv for the surface velocity 
at the thread of tiie stream, and for the mean velocity of the whole 
cross section, ti«/e, has been found to have the following values ;— 


De Prony, experiments on small wooden channels 

Experiments on the Seine. 

Bestrem and De Prony, expenments on the Neva 

Boileau, experiments on canals. 

Baumgartner, experiments, on the Garonne . . 

Brunings (mean). 

Cunningham, Solani aqueduct. 


v,„lv„ 

0-8164 

0-62 

0-78 

0-82 

o-8o 

0-85 

0-823 
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Various formulae, either empirical or based on some theory of the 
vertical and horizontal velocity curves, have been proposed for 
determining the ratio Bazin found from his experiments the 

empirical expression 

i'»=e.-25'‘ts/('”0 '■ 

where m is the hydraulic mean depth and i the slope of the stream. 

In the case of irrigation canals and rivers, it is often important to 
determine the discharge cither daily or at other mtervafs of time, 
while the depth and consequently the mean velocity is varying. 
Cunningham (lioorkee Pro!. Papers, iv. 47), has shown that, 
for a given part of such a stream, where the bed is regular and of 
permanent section, a sunple formula may be found for the variation 
of the central surface velocity with the .depth. When once the 
constants of this formula have been determined by measuring the 
central surface velocity and depth, in dilierent conditions of the 
stream, the surface velocity can bo obtained by simply observing the 
depth of the stream, and from this the mean velocity and discharge 
can be calculated, lait z be the depth of the stream, and v, the surface 
velocity, both measured at the thread of the stream. Then i,* - cz ; 
where z is a constant which for the Solani aqueduct had the values 
I'O to 2, the depths being 0 to 10 ft., and the velocities to 4J ft. 
Without any assumption of a formula, however, the surface velocities, 
or still better the mean velocities, for different conditions of the 
stream may be plotted on a davgram in which the abscissae are depths 
and the ordinates velocitio>. The continuous curve through pomts so 
found would then always give the velocity for any observed depth of 
the stream, without the need of making any new float or current 
meter observations, 

J 1,(7. Mean Velocity determined by ohservint; a Series of Surface 
VeiociUes .—The r,atio of the mean velocity to the surface velocity 
in one longitudinal section is better ascertamed than the ratio of 
the central surface velocity to the mean velocity of the whole cross 
.section. Suppose the river divided into a number of compartments 
by equidistant longitudinal planes, and the surface velocity observed 
in each compartment. From this the mean velocity in each com¬ 
partment and the discharge can be calculated. The sum of the 
p.artial discharges will be the total discharge of the stream. When 
wires or ropes can be stretched across the stream, the compartments 
can be marked out by tags attached to them. Suppose two such 
ropes stretched acro.s.s the stream, and floats dropjied in above the 
iqiper rope. By observing within which compartment the path of 
the float lies, and noting the time of transit between the ropes, the 
surface velocity in each compartment can be ascertained. The 
mean velocity in each compartment is cSs to omr of the surface 
velocity in that compartment. T’litting k for this ratio, and 
w„ iij . . . for the observed velocities, m compartments of area 
IJ|, flj.. . then the total discharge is 

Q = AlOjCj + £12*13 t . ..). 

If several floats are allowed to jiass over each compartment, the 
mean of all those corresponding to one compartment is to bo taken 
ivs the surface velocity of that compartment. 

This method is very applicable in the case of large streams or 
rivers too wide to stretch a rope across. The paths ol the floats 
are then ascertamed in this way. I.et tig. 148 represent a portion 
of the river, which .should be straight and free from obstructions. 

Suppose a ha.se line AB measured 
parallel to the thread of the stream, 
and let the mean cross section of 
the stream be ascertained either by 

-£ sounding the terminal cross sections 

AE, Bp', or by sounding a series of 
equidistant cross sections. The 
cross sections are taken at right 
angles to the base line. Observers 
are placed at A and B with theo¬ 
dolites or box sextants. The floats 
are dropped in from a boat above 
AE, and picked up by another boat 
below BF. An observer with a 
chronograph or watch notes the 
time in which each float ]iasscs 
from .AE to BF. The method of 
proceeding is this. The observer 
■jP A sets his theodolite in the direc¬ 
tion AE, and gives a signal to drop 
a float. B keeps his instrument 
on the float as it comes down. At 
the moment the float arrives at 
C in the line AE, the observer at 
A calls out. B clamps his instrument and reads ofi the angle ABC, 
and the tune observer begms to note the time of transit. B now 
points his instrument in the direction BF, and A keeps the float on 
the cross wire of his instrument. At the moment the float arrives 
at D ill the line BF, the observer B calls out, A clamps his mstru- 
rnciit and reads off the angle BAD, and the time observer notes the 
time of transit from C to D. Thus all the data are determined for 
plotting the path CD of the float and determining its velocity. By 
dropping in a series of floats, a number of surface velocities can be 
determineil. When all these have been plotted, the river can be 


divided into convenient compartments. The observations belonging 
to each compartment are then averaged, and the mean velocity and 
discharge calculated. It is obvious that, as the surface velocity is 
greatly altered by wind, experiments of tliis kind should be made in 
veiy calm weather. 

The ratio of the surface velocity to the mean velocity in the same 
vertical can bo ascertained from the formulae for the vertical velocity 
curve already given (§ loi). Exner, in Erbkam's Zeitschrift for 1S75, 
gave the following convenient formula. Let e be the mean and V 
the surface velocity in any given vertical longitudinal section, the 
depth of which is h 

v/V={i + 0'i4yS\/)i)f{i + 0'22i6^h). 

If vertical velocity rods are used instead of common floats, the 
mean velocity is directly determined for the vertical section in 
which the rod floats. No formula of reduction is then necessary. 
The observed velocity has simply to lx: multiplied by the area of 
the compartment to which it belongs. 

§ 14K. Mean Velocity of the Stream from a Series of Mid Depth 
Velocities .—In the gaugiiigs of the Mississippi it was found that 
the mid depth velocity differed by only a very .small quantify from 
the mean velocity in the vertical section, and it was uninfluenced by 
wind. If therefore a series of mid depth velocities are determined 
by double floats or by a current meter, they may be taken to be the 
mean velocities of the compartments in which they occur, and no 
formula of reduction is necessary. If floats are used, the method 
is precisely the same as that described hi the last paragraph for sur¬ 
face floats. The paths of the double floats .are observed and plotted, 
and the mean taken of those corresponding to each ol the compart¬ 
ments into which the river is divided. The discharge is the .sum of 
the products of the observed mean mid depth velocities and the 
areas of the compartments. 

§ 140. P. P. Uoiteau’s Process for Gaugins Streams .—Let XI lie the 
mean velocity at a given section of a stream, v the maximum velocity, 
or that of the principal filament, which is generally a little below the 
surface, W and to the greatest and least velocities at the surface. 
The distance of the principal filament from the surface is generally 
less than one-fourth ol the depth of the stre.am ; W is a little less 
than V; and U lies between W and w. As the surface velocities 
change continiiou.sly from the centre towards the .sides there are at 
the surface two filaments having a velocity equal to XI. The deter¬ 
mination of the position of these filaments, wlilch Boileau terms the 
gauging filaments, cannot be effected entirely by theory. But, (or 
sections of a stream in which there are no abrupt changes of depth, 
their position can be very approximately assigned. Let A and I he 
the horizontal distaiiccs of the surface filament, having the velocity 
W, from the gauging filament, which has the velocity II, and from 
the bank on one side. Then 

A// = cV((W + 2ai)/7(W-w)}, 

c being a numerical constant. From gaugiiigs by Humphreys and 
Abbot, Bazin and Baumgarten, the values c = o-giy, o-gzz and 
0'9Z.5 are obtained. Boileau adopts as a mean value 0-922. Hence, 
if W and w are determined by float gauging or otherwise, A can 
be found, and then a single velocify observatioi at A ft. from the 
fil imeiit of maximum velocity gives, without need of any reduction, 
the mean velocity of (he stream. More conveniently W, le, and L 
can be measured from a horizontal surface velocity curve, obtained 
from a scries of float observations. 

§ 130. Direct Determination of the Mean Velocity by a Current Meter 
or Darcy Gauge .—The only method of determining the mean velocity 
at a cross .section of a stream which involves no assumption of the 
ratio of the mean velocity to other quantities is this—a plank 
bridge is fixed across the -stream near its surface. From this, velocities 
are oKserved at a sufficient number ol points hi the cross section ol 
the stream, evenly distributed over its area. The mean of these is 
the true mean velocity of the stream. In Darcy and Bazm’s ex¬ 
periments on small streams, the velocity was thus observed at 3G 
points in the cross .section. 

When the stream is too large to fix a bridge acro.s.s it. the observa¬ 
tions may be taken from a boat, or from a couple of boats with a 
gangway between them, anchored succe.ssively at a .series of points 
across ^e width of the stream. The position of the boat for each 
series of observations is fixed by angular observations to a base hue 
on shore. 

§ 151. A, It. Harlacher’s Graphic Method of determining the Dis¬ 
charge from a Series of Current Meter Observations .—Let ABC (fig. 
149) be the cross section ol a river at which a complete series ol 



current meter observations have been taken. Let I., II., III. ... be 
the verticals at different points of which the velocities were measured. 
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Suppose the depths at I., II., III.,... (fig, 149), set off as vertical 
ordinates in fig. 150, and on these vertical ordinates suppose the 
velocities set off horizontally at their proper depths. Thus, if ti is 
the measured velocity at the depth h from the surface in fig. 149, on 
vertical marked III., then at III. in fig. 150 take cd = h and ac=v. 
Then d is a point in the vertical velocity curve for the vertical III., 
and, all the velocities for that ordinate being .similarly set off, the 
curve can be drawn. Suppose all the vertical velocity curves I. . .. 
(fig. 150), thus drawn. On each of these figures draw verticals 

corresponding to veloci- 
V ties of A, 2;i, 3^... ft. 
-p, per .second. Then for 
I uistance cd at III. (fig. 
/ 150) is the depth at 

/ which a velocity of 2x 
ft. per .second exKsted 
on the vertical III. in 
fig. 149 and if cd is set 
Fir.. 150. off at III. ill fig. 149 it 

gives a point in a curve 
passing through point.s of the section where the velocity was 2x ft. 
per second. Set off on each of the verticals in fig. 149 all the depths 
thus found in the corre-sponding diagram in fig. 130. Curves drawn 
through the corresponding points on the verticals are curves of 
equal velocity. 

The discharge of the stream per second may be regarded as a solid 
having the cross section of the river (fig. 149) as a base, and cross 



out in this way. The upper figure shows the section of the river 
and the positions of the verticals at which the soundings and gaugings 
were taken. The lower gives the curves of equal vel^ty, worked out 
from the current meter observations, by the aid of vertical velocity 
curves. The vertical scale in this figure is ten times as great as in 
the other. The discharge calculate from the contour curves is 
I4 'Io 87 cubic metres per second. In the lower figure some other 
interesting curves are drawn. Thus, the uppermost dotted curve is 
the curve through points at which the maximum velocity was found ; 
it shows that the maximum velocity was always a little below the 
surface, and at a greater depth at the centre than at the sides. The 
next curve shows the depth at which the mean velocity for each 
vertical was found. The next is the curve of equal velocity corre¬ 
sponding to the mean velocity of the stream ; that is, it passes 
through points in the cross section where the velocity was identical 
with the mean velocity of the stream. 

Hydraulic Machines 

§ 152. Hydraulic machines may be broadly divided into two 
classes: (i) Motors, in which water descending from a higher 
to a lower level, or from a higher to a lower pressure, gives up 
energy which is available for mechanical operations ; (2) Pumps, 
in which the energy of a steam engine or other motor is expended 
in raising water from a lower to a higher level. A few machines 
such as the ram and jet pump combine the functions of motor 
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sections normal to the plane of fig. 149 given by the diagrams in fig. 
150. The curves of equal velocity may therefore be con.sidcred as 
contour lines of the solid whose volume is the discharge of the stream 
per second. Lot fl„ be the area of the cross section of the river, <1,, 
11,. . . the areas contained by the successive curves of equal velocity, 
or, if these cut the surface of the stream, by the curves and that 
surface. Let x be the difference of velocity for wliich the successive 
curves are drawn, assumed above for simplicity at I ft. per .second. 
Then the volume of the successive layers of the solid body whose 
volume represents the discharge, limited by successive planes passing 
through the contour curves, will be 

jA(fl„ + ll,), j4r{n, + fl,), and so on. 
t't.nsequently the discharge is 

+ +0i + fla+ ... 

The areas Il„, o, . . . are easily ascertained by means of the polar 
planimetcr. A slight difficulty arises in the part of the solid lying 
above the last contour curve. This will have generally a height 
which is not exactly x, and a form more rounded than the other 
layers and less like a conical frustum. The volume of this may be 
estimated separately, and taken to be the area of its base (the area 
fln) multiplied by | to i its height. 

Fig. 151 shows the results of one of Harlacher's gaugings worked 


and pump. Tt may be noted that constructively pumps are 
essentially reversed motors. The reciprocating pump is a re¬ 
versed pressure engine, and the centrifugal pump a reversed 
turbine. Hydraulic machine tools are in principle motors com¬ 
bined with tools, and they now form an important special class. 

Water under pressure conveyed in pipes is a convenient and 
economical means of transmitting energy and distributing it to 
many scattered working points. Hence large and important 
hydraulic systems are adopted in which at a central station 
water is pumped at high pressure into distributing mains 
which convey it to various points where it actuates hydraulic 
rnotors operating cranes, lifts, dock gates, and in some cases 
riveting and shearing machines. In this case the head driving 
the hydraulic machinery is artificially created, and it is the con¬ 
venience of distributing power in an easily applied form to distant 
points which makes the system advantageous. As there is 
some unavoidable loss in creating an artificial head this system 
is most suitable for driving machines which work intermittently 
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(see Power Transmission). The development of electriim] 
methods of transmitling and distributing energy has led to the 
utilization of many natural waterfalls so situated <iS to be useless 
without such a meatis of transferring the power to points where 
It can lie conveniently applied. In some cases, as at Niagara, the 
hydraulic power can only be economically developed in veiy 
large units, and it can be most conveniently subdivided and 
distributed by transformation into electrical energy. Partly 
from the development of new industries such as paper-making 
from wood pulp and electro-metallurgical processes, which 
require large amounts of cheap power, partly from the facility 
with which energy can now be transmitted to great distances 
electrically, there has been a great increase in the utilization 
of water power in countries liaving natural waterfalls. According 
to the twolftli census of the United State.s the total amount of 
water-power reported as used in manufacturing establishments 
in that country was 1,130,431 h.p. in 1870; 1,263,343 h.p. 
in iSpo; and 1,727,258 H.P. in 1900. The increa.se was 8-4% 
m the decade 1870-1880, 3'i % in 1880 t8go, and no less than 
.' 6’7 /o in 1890-1900. The increase is the more striking because 
in this census the large amounts of hydraulic power which are 
transmitted clcctiically are not included. 

XII. IMPACT AND REACTION OF W.ATER 

il '.S,l When a stream of fliiirl in steady motion impinges on a 
solid .surlace It preKe.s on the surface will, a force equal and opposite 
10 that by which the velocity and direction of motion of the fluid 
•ire changeil. (.enerally, tn problems on the impact of fluids it is 
Iiecessarv to neglect the ellect ol Inttion between the fluid and the 
surlace on which it moves. 

Durnit; Impact the Velocitv of the Fluid rehaivelv to the Surlace on 
mhtch tl impiiigr‘: remains uncUauced tn Magnitude. Consider a 
mass ol lluid flowing m contar.l with a solid surlace also in motion, 
the motion of both fluid and solid being estimated relatively to the 
earth. I hen the motion of the lliiid may be resolved min tvvo parts 
one a motion eqii.d to that of the solid, and in the same direction the 
other a motion relatively to the solid. Tlie moUou which the fluid 
has 111 common with the solid cannot at all be influenced by the con¬ 
tact. The rcl itive component of the motion of the fluid can only be 
altered m direction, but not m magiutiidc. The fluid moviim m 
contar.l with the surface can only have a. relative motion parallel to 
the Miiface while the pressure between the fluid and solid, if friction 
ri neglected, is normal to the surface. The pressure therefore can 
on y deviate the fluid, wilhout altcnng the magnitude of the relative 
velocity 1 he unchanged common component and, combined with 
It, pie deviatcnl relative component give the resiillant final velocity 
velocltv*'^ fliffer greatly m magniinde and direction from the initiai 

From the principle ol momenlum, the mipulse of any mass of 
fluid reaching the surface in any given time is equal to the change 
of momentum estimated in the same direction The pre.ssure lie tween 
the fluid and surface, in any direction, is equal to the change ol 
momentum 111 that direction of so much fluid as reaches the surlace 
"I one seconil II }’„ is the pressure m auv direction, m the mass 
O fluid impinging |ier second, v„ the cliange ol velocity m the direction 
ol !’» due to impact, then 

P,t - »ir„. 

If e, (fig. 152) IS the velocih’ <md direction of motion before impacl 
ic that alter impact, then v is the total change of motion due to 
impacl. The resultant pressure of the 
fluid on the surface is m the direction of 
r, and is equal to 11 multiplied by the mass 
impinging per second That is, putting 
P lor the resultant pressure, 

P be resolved into two components, 

N and T, normal and tangential to the 
direction of motion of the solid on which 
the fluid impinges. Then N is a later.d 
V, ,i.„..i iT o a ptossuie on the supports 

ol the sohd T is mi eftort which doe.s work on the solid. If « is tlie 
velocity of the solid, Tn is the work done per second by the fluid m 
moving the sohd surface. ’ ‘ 

l.et Q the volume, and GQ the weight of the fluid impinging 
jiCT second, and let ^ the imtiM velocity of the fluid before striking 
o'S ^ a Hi'' *•’’ original kinetic energy of Q cub. 

ft. of fluid, and tlie efficiency of the stream considered as an arrange- 
meat for moving the solid surface is ^ 

’I-T»/(GQ,,2/zg). 

o ! *"'‘**»^ entirely tn one Direction —Ceomelrical Solution 

'“?■ *M) —bupnose a jet of water impinges on a surface ac with a 
velocity ajU^let it be wholly deviated in planes paraUe! to the 
figure. Also lot ae be tlie velocity ami direction of motion of the 
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fOTiMe. a) then the water moves with respect to the surface 
m tlie direcbon and with the velocity eb. As this rt-lative velocity 
PS unaltered by contact with the surtace, take cd^eb, tangent to tlie 
surface at c, then cd is the relative motion of the water with respect to 
the surface ate. Take 4 /equal and parallel to as. Then/c (obtained 
by impounding the relative motion of water to surface and common 
velocity of water and surface) is the absolute velocity and direction 
d 



Fig. 153, 

ol the water leaving the surface. Take ag equal and jiarallel to /,. 
Ihfn, since ah is llio initial and ag the final velocity and direction of 
motion, gb IS the total change of motion of the water. The resultant 
pressure on the plane is in the direction gb. Join eg. In the triangle 
gae, ne is equal and parallel to df. and ag to fc. Hence eg is equal and 
parallel to cd. But cd =ci = relative motion of water and surface. 
Hence the change of motion of the waler is represented in magnitude 
and direction by the third side of an isosceles tnangle, of whicli ttic 
other Sidra are eciual to the relative velcxiity of the water and surface 
and parallel to tlic initial and final directions of relative motion. 

Speci.vl Casks 

§ I. 5 .)' (i) A Jet impinges on a plane surface at rest, tn a direction 
normal to the plane (fig. 154).—Let a jet whose section is u impinge 
with a velocity i< on a plane surface at rest, 
m a direction normal to the plane. The 
particles ajiproach the plane, are gradually 
deviated, and finally flow awav parallel to 
the plane, having then no velocity in the 
original direction of the jot. The quantity 
of wafer impinging per second is uv. The 
jiressure on the plane, which is equal to 
the change of momentum per second, is 
P = (G/g)ri(V“. 

(2) If the plane is moving in the direction 
of the jet with the velocity ±«, (he quantity 
impinging per second is u{ttifu). The 
momentum of this quantity before impact 
** (G/g)w(e=F«)e. Alter impact, the water 
still possesses the velocity ±m in the 
direction of the jet; and the momentum, 

111 that direction, ol so much water as 
impinges in one second, after impact, is 
^(fllg)o(v^u'ju. The pressure on the 
plane, which is the change of momentum 

rt«>r iio t-VsA j.i__ _ n. 



Fig. 


'54- 


p^er second, is the diflcrence of these quantiticH or P = (G/>Wti:E«<)a 
This differs from Uic expression obtained in the previous Wfie! 
m that the relative velocity of the water and plane vxu is sub« 
stitutedforu. The expression may be written P = 2 xG 
where the two terms are the volume of a prism of water whose 
^cuon IS the area of the Jet and whose length is the head due 
lo the relative velocity. The pressure on the plane is twice the 
weight of that prism of water. The work done when the plane 
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is moving in the same direction as the jet is Pu^{G/t)u(v -«)%< 
lout-pounds per second. There issue from tiie jet uv cub. ft. 
per second, and the energy of this quantity before impact it 
(G/2g)iiit»“. The efficiency oi the jet is therefore e=a{v-«)'ii«/e“. 
Tlie valueof « which makes this a maximum is found by differentiating 
and equating the differential coefficient to zero :— 
driidu s=2{v^~ 4VU + .t«®)/i '’-o ; 
u =1; or jw. 

The former gives a minimum, the latter a maximum efficiency. 

Putting « = Jr in the expression above, 

7) max. = ^ . 

(3) If, instead of one plane moving before the jet, a scries of plants 
are introduced at short intervals at the .same point, the quantity of 
water impinging on the series will be uv instead of wju -m), and the 
whole prB.ssurc = (G/g)ow{e- m). The work done is (G/e)wt<«(i'-u). 
The efficiency ij = (G/g)u»«{v - «) -r (G/agjuu” — 2«(u - This be¬ 
comes a maximum for rfii/i/M = 2(v - 2«) =0, or u and then y = J 
Tills result is often used as an approximate expression for the velocity 
of greate.st efficiency when a jet of water strikes the floats of a water 
wheel. The work wasted m tliis case is half the whole energy of the 
jet when the floats run at the best speed. 

§ 15(1 (4) Case of a Jet imjtngiug on a Concave Cup Vane, velocity 
of water c, velocity of vane in the same direction « (fig. 155), weight 
impinging per second 7^Gw{p - u). 

If the cup is liemispherical, the water loaves the cup in a 
direction jiarallel to the jet. Its relative velocity is e - m when ap¬ 
proaching the cup, and 
-{v-tt'f when leaving it. 
Hence its absolute velocity 
when leaving the cup is 
« - (v - «) = 2H - V. The 
change of momentum per 
second = {G/g)u(ii - «){v - 
( 2 U - 11)) = 2(G/g)w(ll - »)'■'. 
Comparing this with case 2, 
it is scon that the preasure 
on a hemispherical cup is 
double that on a flat jilane. 
The work done on the 
ciip=»2(G/g)w (»-«)“« foot¬ 
pounds per bocond. The efficiency of tiic jet is greatest when » = 3«; 
m that case tlie elliciency = J!|. 

It a series of cup vanes are introduced in front of the jot, so that the 
. juaiitity of water acted ujion is uv instead of uiv - n), then the whole 
Jiressure on the chain of cups is (G/g)wi) \v - (2« -i<)( =2(G/g)aiu(t) -m), 
111 this case tlie efficiency is greatest when v=r2u, and the maximum 
efficiency is imily, or all the energy of the water is expended on the 

S 157. (5) Csif of a Flat Vane oblique to (he Jet (fig. 156 ).—This case 
presents some difficulty. The water spreading on the plane in all 
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impact the same as that of the plane, that is, •< cos I. Hmce_^ 
change of velocity during impact ■«AE«e cos *-u CM t. The 
change of momentein per second, and consequently the normal 
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Inserting this in the formulae 


directions from the point of imjiact, different particles leave the plane 
with different absolute velocities. Let AB = u = velocity of water, 
AC =«=. velocity of plane. Then, completing tlie parallelogram, 
■AD rejiresents in magnitude aiul direction the relative velocity ot 
water and plane. Draw AE normal to the plane and DE parallel to 
the plane. Then the relative velocity AD may be rerarded as con¬ 
sisting of two components, one AE normal, the otlmr DE parallel to 
the plane On the assumption that friction is insensible, DE is 
unaffected by impact, but AE is destroyed. Hence AE represents 
the entire change ot velocity due to impact and the direction of 
that change. The pressure on the plane is 111 the direction AE, and 
Its amount is ^ mass of water impmging per second x AE, 

Let DAE = If, and lot AD =iv. Then AE =0, cos 8 ; DE=ivsin 8 . 
It Q is the volume of water impinging on the plane per second, 
the change of momentum is (G/g)Qiv 00s 9 . Let AC = « =velocity 
of the plane, and let AC make the angle CAE = a with the normal 
to the plane. The velocity of the plane m the direction AE — 
M cos S. The work of the jet on the plane =7 (G/g)Qiv cos 8 » cos S 
The same problem may be thus treated algebraically (fig. 157 )’ 
l^t BAF='a, and CAF = 5 . The velocity v of the water may be de- 
comjjosed into AF=e cos o normal to the plane, and FB=ii sin a 
parallel to the plane. Similarly the velocity of tlie plane -u =AC = 
Bl) can be decomposed into BG =FE =« cos « normal to the plane, 
and DG =« sin J parallel to the plane. As friction is neglected, the 
velocity of the water parallel to the plane is unaffected by the im¬ 
pact, but its component v cos a normal to the plane becomes after 


pressure or the plane is N = (G/g)Q (v cos a - « cos 8). The pressure 
in the direction m which the plane is moving is P = N cos 3 »(f^g)Q 
(v cos a - M cos S) cos 5 , and tlie work done on the plane is Pm = 
(G/g)Q(ii cos o-M co,s S) u cos S, which is the same expression as 
before, since AE w t), cos 8 = I) OCB a - « cos 4 . 

In one second the plane moves so tliat Uio point A (fig. 158) comes 
to C, or Ironi the position 
shown m full Imes to the 
position shown in dotted 
Imes. It tlie plane reniauied 
stationary, a length AB=r 
of the jet would impinge on 
the jilane, but, siuce the plane 
moves in the same direction 
as the jet, only the length 
HB = AB - AH impinges on 
the Jilane. 

But AH Si AC cos 4 / cos a — 
u cos 3 / cos a, and therefore 
HB - « cos 4 / cos a. Let 
u = sectional area of jet ; 
volume impingmg on plane 
per second = Q = u{v - u cos 
4 /coso) »«i(i/eosa -mcos 4 )/cosa. 
above, we get 

(ij cos a - w cos 4 )*; (1) 

g cos a' ' 

,, Gtticos 3 , 

^ ff 'cosT (*) 

P« 7--'(ii«—— (dcoss-KCOS Jj*. (3) 

g cosa' 

Three cases may be distinguished:— 

(0) The plane is at rest. Then »=o, N w(G/g)»it8 oas a ; and the 
work done 00 the plane and the efficieney of the jet are jwo. 

(6) The plane moves parallel to the jet. Then 4 wo, and Pnw 
(G/f) 0* cos “o(e - «)“, which is a maximum when « » Jr. 

When M = Jr then max =^(G/g)fcir* cos ^a, and tie efficiency 
-=71 = jicos' 4 . 

(f) The plane moves perjiendicularly to lie jet. Then 4 =90“-o; 

cos 4 =bina; and Pu = -um( rcoso-Ksino)®. This is a maxi- 
g cos a 

mum when « = jr cos a. 

When « - Jr cos a, the maximum work and the efficiency are the 
same as in the lasS case 

§ 158. Pest Form of Vatu to receive Water. —When water impinges 
normally or obliquely on a plane, it is scattered m all directions 
after impact, and the work canied away by tlie water is then gener¬ 
ally lost, from the impossibility of dealing afterwards with streams of 
water deviated in so many directions. By suitaMy forming the vane. 
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however, the water may be entirely deviated in one direction, and 
the loss of energy from agitation ot the water is entirely avoided. 

I-et AB (fig. 159) be a vane, on which a jet of water impinges at 
the point A and in the direction AC. Take AC =r = velocity of 
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water, and let AD represent in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of the vane. Completing the parallelogram, DC or AE represents the 
direction in which the water is moving relatively to the vane. If 
the lip of the vane at A is tangential to AE, the water will not have 
its direction suddenly changed when it impinges on the vane, and 
will therefore have no tendency to spread laterally. On the contrary 
it will lie so gradually deviated that it will glide up the vane in the 
direction AB. This is sometimes expressed by saying that the vane 
receives the looter without shod). 

§ i.sg. Floats of Poncelet Water Wheels .—^Let AC (fig. 160) repre¬ 
sent the direction ot a thin horizontal stream of water having the 



Fig. 160. 


city u.—The relative velocity =v-u. The final velocity BF (fig. 162) 
is found by combining the relative velocity BD loti -« tangential to 
the surface with the velocity BE -u of the surface. The intensity of 
normal pressure, as in the last case, is (G/{)t(e The resultant 



velocity V. Let AB be a curved float moving horizontally with 
velocity «. The relative motion of water anil float is then initially 
horizontal, and equal to <1 - «. 

In order that the float may receive the w'ater without shock, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the lip ot the float at A should be 
tangential to the direction .\C of relative motion. At the end of 
(e-«)/g .seconds the flo.at moving with the velocity « comes to the 
po.sition AjB„ and during this time a particle of water received at 
A and ghding up the float with the relative velocity v - u, attains a 
height DE =.-(i' -M)-/2g. At E the water comes to relative rest. It 
then descends along the float, and when after 2(11 -u)/g seconds the 
float has come to A„B.j the water will again have reached the Up at 
.\5 and wiU quit it tangentially, that is, in the direction CA,, with 
a relative velocity - (e -m) = - ,/(2gDE) acquired under the influ¬ 
ence of gravity. The absolute vcdocity of the water leaving the float 
i ■ therefore u - W - «) =2m - e. If m = } t», the water ivill drop off the 
bucket deprived of all energy of motion. The whole of the work 
of the jet must therefore have been expended in driving the float. 
The water will have been received without shock and discharged 
without velocity. This is the principle of the Poncelet wheel, but 
in that case the floats move over an arc of a large circle ; the stream 
of water has considerable thickness (about ft in.) ; in order to get 
the water into and out of the wheel, it is then necessary that the lip 
ot the float should make a small angle (about 15°) with the direction 
of its motion. The water quits the wheel with a little of its energy of 
motion remaining. 

§ iho. Pressure on a Curved Surface when the Water is deviated 
wholly in one Direction. —When a jet of water impinges oil a curved 
surface in such a direction that it is received without .shock, the 
pressure on the surface is due to its gradual deviation from its first 
direction. On any portion of the area the pressure is equal and 
opposite to the force required to cause the deviation of so much 
water as rests on that surface. In common language, it is equal 
to the centrifugal force of that quantity of water. 

Case I. Surface Cylindrical ahd Stationary. —Let AB (fig. 161) 
be the surface, having its axis at O and its radius = r. Let the 
water impinge at A tangentially, 
and quit the surface tangentially 
at B Since the surface is at rest, 
e is both the absolute velocity of 
the water and the velocity relatively 
to the surface, and this remains un¬ 
changed during contact with the 
surface, because the deviating force 
is at each point perpendicular to 
the direction of motion. The water 
is deviated through an angle 
BCD=AOB=^, Each particle of 
water of weight /> exerts radially 
a centrifugal force pv’‘jrg. Let the 
thickness of the st'-eam=f f t. Then 
the weight of water resting on 
unit ot surface =G< lb; and the normal pre.ssure per unit of 
surface =« =G<e“/gr. The resultant of the radial pressures uni¬ 
formly distributed from A to B will be a force acting in the 
direction OC bisecting AOB, and its magnitude will equal that of a 
force ot intensity =«, actmg on the projection of All on a plane 
perpendicular to the direction OC, The length of the chord AB = 
ir sin Jy.; let h =brcadth of the surface pemendicular to the plane 
of the figure. The resultant pressure on surface 
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which is independent of the radius of curvature. It may be inferred 
that the resuliant pressure is the same for any curved surface of the 
same projected area, which deviates the water through the same 
angle. 

Case 2. Cvlindrical Surface moving in the Direction AC with Velo- 


normal pressure R =2(G/g)M(i' -«)“sin J d>. This resultant pressure 
may be resolved into two components P and L, one parallel and the 
other perpendicular to the direction of the vane's motion. The 
former is an effort doing work on the vane. The latter is a lateral 
force which does no work, 

P = Rsin j0 = (G/gll)f(e -«)“(i -cosyi); 

L = R cos ijV' = {Glg)ht{v - «)^ sin <t>. 

The work done by the jet on the vane is Pk = (Glg)hiu(v ~ «)“(i - 
cos ((1), which is a maximum when «=•}». This re.sult can also be 
obtained by considering that the work done on the plane must be 
equal to the energy lost by the water, when friction is neglected. 

If ^ = 180", cos ^=-1, I-cos 1^=2: then P = 2(G/g)W(i' 
the same result as for a concave cup. 

§ lOl. Position which a Movable Plane tahes in Flowing H’afer.— 
When a rectangular plane, movable about an axis parallel to one of 
its sides, is placed in an in¬ 
definite current of fluid, it 
takes a position such that the 
resultant of the normal pres¬ 
sures on the two sides of the 
axis passes through the axis. 

If, therefore, planes pivoted 
so that the ratio afb (fig, 163) 
is varied are placed in water, 
and the angle they make with 
the direction of the stream is 
observed, the position of the 
resultant of the pressures on Etc- ^03. 

the plane is determined tor 

different angular positions. Experiments of this kind have been 
made by Hagen. Some of his results are given in the following 
table :— 



Larger I’lanc. 

Smaller Plane, j 

n/if sti’o 


^sayO® i 

0.9 

75' 


0 ‘K 

fco" 

57' 

0-7 


43 

0*0 

25” 

29“ 

^ 5 

13“ 

13" 

0-4 

8 ' 

1 


H’ 


0*2 

4 

! 



§ 1O2. Direct Action distinguished from Reaction (Rankine, Steam 
Engine, § 147). 

The pressure which a jet exerts on a vane can lie distinguished 
into two parts, viz. :— 

(1) The pressure arising from changing the direct component of 
the velocity of the water into the velocity of the vane. In fig. 
tbi, § 1.54. “b cos hoe is the direct component of the water's velocity, 
or component in the direction ot motion of vane. This is changed 
into the velocity ae ot the vane. The pressure due to direct impulse 
i.s then 

P, =GQ{ab cos bae - ae)fg. 

For a flat vane moving normally, this direct action is the only action 
producing pressure on the vane. 

(2) The term reaction is applied to the additional action due to 
the direction and velocity with which the water glances off the 
vane. It is this which is diminished by the friction between the 
water and the vane. In Case 2, § lOo, the direct pressure is 

P, wGW(v -«)“/?• 

That due to reaction is 

P, ■= - Gbt{v - «)• cos gifg. 

If ^<90°, the direct component ot the water's motion is not 
wholly converted into the velocity of the vane, and the whole 
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pressure due to direct impulse is not obtained. If ^>90°, cos ^ is 
negative and an additional pressure due to reaction is obtained. 

§ 163- Propeller .—In the case of vessels propelled by a jet of 

water (fig. 164), driven sternwards from orifices at the side of the 
vessel, the water, originally at rest out¬ 
side the vessel, is drawn into the ship 
and caused to move with the forward 
velocity V of the ship. Afterwards it is 
projected sternwards from the jets with 
a velocity v relatively to the ship, or 
t' - V relatively to the earth. If 0 is 
the total sectional area of the jets, Qv is 
the quantity of water discharged pei 
second. The momentum generated per 
second in a sternward direction is 
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[G/0)(iv(y -V), and this is equal to the forward acting reaction P 
which propels the ship. 

The energy carried away by the water 

= !!{Glg)iiv(v-Y)i (t) 

The useful work done on the ship 

PV = (G/g)!li-(e-V)V. (2) 

Adding (i) and (2), we get the whole work expended on the water, 
neglecting friction ;— 

W = i{G/j)f!e(e«-V»). 

Hence the ellicicucy of the jet propeller is 

PV/W = 2V/(v + V). (3) 

This increaiies towards unity as v approaches V. In other words, 
the le.ss the velocity of the jets exceeds that of the ship, and there¬ 
fore the greater the area of the orifice of discharge, the greater is the 
efficiency of the propeller. 

In the " Waterwitch ” v was about twice V. Hence in this case 
the theoretical efficiency of the propeller, friction neglected, was 
about f. 

§ 164. Pre.'istire of a Steady Stream in a Uniform Pipe on a Plane 
normal to the Dir.ection of Motion. —I-et CD (fig. 1O5) be a plane 
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placed normally to the stream which, for simplicity, may be sup¬ 
posed to flow horizontally. The fluid filaments are deviated in 
front of the plane, form a contraction at A,A,, and converge again, 
leaving a mass of eddying water behind the plane. Suppose the 
section taken at a point where the parallel motion has not 

begun to be disturbed, and A^A^ where the parallel motion is re¬ 
established, Then, since the same quantity of water with the same 
velocity passes A^Ao- A2A2 in any given time, the external forces 
produce no change of momentum on the mass A^^A-A^A^, and must 
therefore l«i in equilibritirn If D is the section 01 the stream at 
AflAf, or and w the area of the plate CD, the area of the con¬ 
tracted section of the stream at AjA, will be (n - w), where is the 
coefficient of contraction Hence, if v is the velocity at A^A^ or AjAj, 
and i/j the velocity at AjAi, 

= w) ; 

V^^vO/Criil- u). (r) 

Let pn, />,, be the pressures at the three sections. Applying 
Bernoulli's theorem to the sections A(jAj> and A,A,, 

G^2g-G*'2g- 

Also, for the sections A,A, and A,A„ allowing that the head duo 
to the relative velocity v, - v is lost in shock :— 

G 2g~G'^2g 2g ' 

/’o-/'a = G(v,-v)»/2ff; (2) 

or, iiilrodiicing the value in (i), 

= (3) 

Now the external forces in the direction of motion acting on the 
mass AoAjA^A™ are the pressures pfi, - pM at the ends, and the 
reaction - R of the plane on the water, which is equal and opposite 
to the pressure of the water on the plane. A s these are in equilibrium, 
(/>o-Aj)!i-R=o: 


.■.R = Go( "■ 

\,C,(0 - «,) ) 2g 


(4) 


M expression like that tot the piessuro of an isolated jet on an 
indefinitely extended plane, with the addition of the term in brackets, 
which depends only on the areas of the stream and the plane. For 
a given plane, the expression in brackets diminishes as 0 increases. 
If lV« = g, the equation (4) becomes 




( 4 «) 


which is of the lorm 

R = G<»(i; 2 / 2 g)K. 

where K depends only on the ratio of the sections of the stream and 
plane. 

For exiunple, let c„ = o-85, a value which is probable, if we allow 
that the sides of the pipe act as internal borders to an orifice. Then 
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Ihe assumption that the coefficient of contraction e, is constant 
for different values of p is probably only true when p is not very 
large. Further, the increase of K for large values of p is contrary to 
experience, and hence it may be inferred that the assumption that 
all the filaments have a common velocity e, at the section A,A, and 
a common velocity v at tlie section A,Aj is not true when the stream 
is very much larger than the plane. Hence, in the expression 
R = KGui/“/2g, 

K must be determined by experiment in each special case. For a 
cylindrical body putting a, for the section, for the coefficient of 
contraction, c,(il - w) for the area of the stream at A,A,, 


or, putting g = n/M, 
Then 


] = efl/c-,(0 - «) ; v,=vaf{Q - «); 


where 


v,’=vp/c.,{p-i).v, = vp/(p- 
R = KjG<i»®/2g, 


I). 





Taking ^,550*85 and />=:4, K. 5=0*467, a value less than before. 
Hence there is less pressure on the cylinder than on the thin plane. 

§ 165. Distribution of Pressure on a Surface on winch a Jet impinges 
normally .—The principle of momentum gives readily enough the 
total or resultant pressure of a jet impinging on a plane surface, but 
m some cases it is useful to know the distribution of the pressure. 
_ _ I'he problem in the case m whicli 

~ ' the plane is struck normally, and 

the jet spreads in ail directions, is 
one of great complexity, but even 
in that case the maximum intensity 
of the pressure is easily assigned 
Each layer of water flowing from 
an orifice is gradually deviated 
(fig. 16G) by contact with the sur¬ 
face, and during deviation exercises 
a centrifugal pressure towards the 
axis of the jet. The force exerted 
by each .small mass of water is 
normal to its path and inversely as 
the radius of curvature of the path. 
Hence the greatest pressure on the 
plane must be at the axis of the jet, and the pressure mtist decrease 
from the axis outwards, in some such way as is shown by the curve 
of pressure in fig. 167, the branches of the curve being probably 
asymptotic to the plane. 

For .simplicity suppose the jet is a vertical one. Let /«, (fig. 167) be 
the depth of the orifice from the tree surface, and v, the velocity of 
discharge. Then, if «is the area of the orifice, the quantity of water 
impinging on the plane is obviously 

Q = unii-.u^(2gh,) ; 

that is, supposing the orifice rounded, and neglecting the coefficient 
of discharge. 

The velocity with which the fluid reaches the plane is, however, 
greater than this, and may reach the value 

where h is the depth of the plane below the free surface. The 
external layers of fluid subjected throughout, after leaving the 
oittce, to the atmospheric pressure will attain the velocity v, and 
will flow away with this velocity unchanged except by friction. 
The layers towards the interior of the jet, being subjected to a pressure 
greater than atmospheric pressure, will attain a less velocity, and so 
much less as they are nearer the centre of the jet. But the pressure 
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can in no case exceed the pressnire or h measured in feet of 
water, or the direction of motion of the water would be reversed, and 
there would be reflux. Hence the maximum intensity of the pressure 



Fig. i68 shows tlie pressure curves obtained in three experinieats 
with three jets of the sizes shown, and with the free surface level in 
the reservoir at the heights marked. 


of file jet on the plane is h ft. of water. If the pressure curve is 
drawn with pressures represented by feet of water, it will touch the 
tree water surface at the centra of the jet. 

Suppose the pressure curve rotated so as to form a solid of revolu¬ 
tion. The weight of water contained in that solid is the total 
pressure of the )et on tlie surface, which has already been deter¬ 
mined. Let V = volume of thus solid, then GV is its weight in pounds. 
Con.scf|Uentl)' 

GV = {G/g)wViV ; 

V — ‘2uyJ{hhi), 

We have already, therefore, two conditions to be satisfied by the 
pressure curve. 

Some very interesting experiments on the distribution of pressure 
on a surface struck by a jet have been made by j. S. Beresiord 
(Pro/. Papers oh Indian Engineering, No. cccxxii.), with a view to 
afford information as to the forces acting on the aprons of weirs. 
Cylindrical jets 1 in to 2 in. diameter, issuing from a vessel in 
which the water level was constant, were allowed to fall vertically 
on a brass plate o in. in diameter. A small hole in the brass plate 
communicated by a flexible tube with a vertical pressure ooiumn. 
Arrangements were made by which this aperture could be moved 
^ in. at a time across the area struck by the jet. The height of the 
pressure column, for each position of the aperture, gave the pressure 
at that point of the area struck by the jet. When the ajicrturc was 
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As the general form of tlie pressure curve has been alieady indi- 
cafed, it may be assumed that its equation Is of the form 

y-olr^- (s) 

But It has already been shown that lor i-io, y-h, hence a-It. 
To determine tl\e remaming constant, the other condition may be 
used, that tlie solid formed by rotating the pressure curve represents 
the total pressure on the plane. The volume of tlie solid is 


iK 

V — / zrxydx 
J 0 

J « 

= (v/i/log^)j^-6 


k'n .. i68.—Curves ol Pressure of Jets impinging normally on a Plane. 

e.xactly in the axis of the jet, the pressure column was very nearly 
level with the free surface in the reservoir supplying the jet; that is, 
the pleasure was very nearly v®/2g. As the aperture moved away from 
the axis of the jet, the pressure diminished, and it became insensibly 
small at a distance from the axis of the jet about equal to the dia¬ 
meter of the jet. Hence, roughly, the pressure due to the jet extends 
over an area about four times the area of section of the jet. 


Jo 

= irk/log(fi. 

Using the condition already stated, 

2u — irA/log, b, 
log,fc=.(v/2w)v'(*/A,) 

Putting thf* value of h in (2) in eq. (i), and also r for the radius of 
the jet at the orifice, so that the equation to the pressure 

curve is 

§ 166. }ii'si:>tance of a Plave moving though a Fluid, or Pressure 
of a Current on a Plane .—When a tliiu plate moves through tlie 
air, or through an indefinitely large mass of still water, hi a direction 
normal to its surface, there is an exce.ss of pressure on the anterior 
face and a diminution of pressure on the i)osterior face. Lei n be 
the relative velocity of the plate and fluid, 0 the area of the plate, G 
the density of the fluid, h the height due to the velocity, then the 
total resistance is expressed by the equation 

R = /GO v^l2g pounds = fGUh ; 

where / is a coefficient havu^ about the value 1*3 for a plate moving 
in still fluid, and 1 *8 for a current impinging on a fixed plane, whether 
the fluid k» air or water. The difference in the value of the coefficient 
in the two cases is perhaps due to errors of experiment. There is a 
.similar resistance to motion in the ca.se of all bodies of “ unfair *' 
form, that is, in which tue surfaces over which the water slides are 
not of gradual and continuous curvature. 

The stress between the fluid and plate arises chiefly in this way. 


























The streams of fluid deviated in iront of the plate, supposed for 
definiteness to be moving tluougli the fluid, receive from it forward 
momentum. Portions of this forward moving water are thrown off 
laterally at the edges of tlie plate, and diflused through the surround¬ 
ing fluid, instead of ialJing to their original position behind the 
plate. Other portions of comparatively still water are dragged into 
motion to fill the space left behind the plate; and there is thus a 
pressure less than hydrostatic pressure at the back of the plate. The 
whole resistance to the motion of the jilatc is the sum of the excess of 
pressure in front and deficiency of pressure behind. This resistance 
IS indcpendeni of any friction or viscosity in the fluid, and is due 
simply to its inertia resisting a sudden change of direction at the 
edge of the plate. 

Experiments made by a whirling machine, in which the plate is 
fixed on a long arm and moved circularly, gave the following values 
of the coelhcient /. The method Is not free from objection, as the 
centrifugal force causes a flow outwards across the plate. 


Approximate 


Values ol / 

1 

Area of Plate 


-- 

-- 

in sq. ft. 

Borda. 

Hutton. 

Thibault. | 

0*13 

i- 3 <) 

1*24 


0-25 

i' 4 V 

I -43 

1-545 

0-63 

1-64 


1 

I'll 

-- 


1-7S4 


There is a steady increase ol resistance with the sixe of the rilate, 
in part or wholly <lue to centrifugal action. 

i’. L. G. Dubuat (17^4-1800) made experiments on a plane 1 ft. 
square, moved in a straight line in water at j to OJ ft. per second. 
Calling m the coefficient of excess of pressure in front, and « the 
coefficient of deficiency of pressure behind, so that / = »( + », ho 
found the following vaiue.s :— 

Will; «=0’433; /= 1-433. 

The pressures were measured by pres.surc culuniius. l-ixperiiuciits 
by A. J. Moi'iu (1705-1880), G. Piobert (1793-1871) and I. D/dion 
(1798-1878) on pl.itcs ot 0-3 to 2-7 sq. ft. area, drawn vertically 
through water, gave but the experinicntn were made in a 

reservoir of comj'aratively siviall depth. For similar plates moved 
through air they lound /= 1-3(1, a result more in accordance with 
those which precede. 

For a fixed plane in a moving current of water E. Manotte found 
/ -1 -25. Dulmat, in experiments in a current of water like those 
mentioned above, obtained the values m=fi86; « = 0-070; 
1-S56. Thibault exposed to wind jrressure planes of 1-17 and 2-5 
sq. ft. area, and lound / to vary from 1-508 to 2-125, the mean value 
lieing / = 1 -83.), a result agreeing well with Dubiiat. 

§ 1O7. Stanton's Experiments on the Pressure of /lir on Surfaces .— 
At the National Physical laiboratory, London, T. E. Stanton canieil 
mil a senes of experiments on the ilistributiori of pressure, on surfaces 
111 a current of air passing through an air trunk. These were on a 
small scale but with exceptionally accurate means of measurement. 
TTiese experiment.s diller from those already given in that the plane 
is small relatively to the cross section of the current {Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Eng. civi., 1904) Fig. lOy shows the distribution of pressure 



free air, Stautou found resistances iS % greater than those olrscrved 
with small planes in the air trunk. 

§ 168. Case when the Direction of Motion is ohliqm to the Plane .— 
The determination of the pressure between a fluid and surface m this 
case is oi importance in many practical questions, for instance, in 
assigning the load due to wind pressure on sloping and curved roofs, 
and experiments have been ma( 3 c by Hutton, Vince, and Thibault on 
planes moved circularly through ah- and water on a whirling machine. 


Let AB (fig. 170) be a plane moving in the direction R making 
an angle <f> with tlic plane. The resultant pressure between the fluid 
and the plane will be a normal 
pressure jN. The comjionent K 
of this normal pressure is the 
resistance to the motion of the 
plane and the other comjioucnt 
E Is a lateral force resisted bv 
thc guides which .support tlie 
plane. Obviously 

R = N aiu 0 ; 

L — N cos <f>. 

In the case of wind pi-essure on 
a sloping root surface, R E the 
horizontal and E the vertical 
component ot the normal pres- Fro. 170. 

sure 

In experiments with the whiriing machine it E the resistance to 
motion, R, which is directly measured. Let P be the pressure on a 
plane moved normally through a fluid. Then, for the same plane 
inclined at an angle to its diiection of motion, the resEtance was 
found bv Hutton to be 

R:^P(sin 4 i)*'“ 4 s=“*. 

A simpler and more convenient e.xpression given by Colonel 
Huchemin is 

R » 2P sin' 0/(t + sin* 0). 

Consequently, the total pressure between the fluid and plane is 
NuaPsin 0/(j + sm*0) =*P/(casec 0+ sin0), 
and the lateral force is 

L - 2P sin 0 cos 0/( I + sin' 0). 

In *872 some experiments were made for the Aeronautical Society 
on the pressure oi air on oblique planes. These plates, of 1 to 2 ft. 
square, were balanced by ingenioiis mcchani.sm designed by F. H. 
Wenham and Spencer Brownmg, in such a manner that lioth the 
pressure in the direction of the air emrent and the lateral force were 
separately measured. These pianos were placed opposite a blast 
from a fan issuing from a wooden pipe 18 m. .squ.-ir(-, T he pressure of 
the blast varied Irom ^ to i in. ol water pressure. Tlie following are 
the results given in pound-s per square fool oi tbe plane, and a com¬ 
parison of the expCTimental results with the pressures given by 
Duchemin's rule- These last values are obtained by taking F - 3-31, 
the observed pressure on a normal surface .-— 

Angle between Plane and Direction i I „ 
of Blase.): L-i 

Horizontal pressure R . . . . i 0.4 

Lateral pressure L. j I *6 

Normal pressure ,^l.“s K-( . . .11-65 

Normal pressure by Duchemin’s rule | 1-605 

Water Motor.s 

In every system of machinery deriving energy from a natural 
water-fall there exist the following parts ;— 

1. A supply channel or head race, leading the water from the 
highest accessible level to the site of the machine. Tliis may be 
an open channel of earth, masonry or wood, laid at as small a 
slope as is consistent with the deliver)- of the necessary- supply of 
water, or it may be a closed cast or wrought-iron pipe, laid at 
the natural slope of the ground, and about 3 ft. below the surface. 
In some cases part of the head race E an open channel, part 
a closed pipe. The channel often starts from a small storage 
reservoir, constructed near the .stream supplying the water motor, 
in which the water accumulates when the motor is not working. 
There are sluices or penstocks by which the supply can be cut 
off wlien necessary-. 

2. Leading from the motor there is a tail race, culvert, or 
discharge jiipc delivering the water after it has done its work 
at the lowest convenient level. 

3. A waste channel, weir, or bye-wash E placed at the origin 
of the head race, by which surplus water, in floods, escapes. 

4. The motor itself,of one of the kinds to be descrilied presently, 
which either overcomes a useful resEtance directly', as in the case 
of a ram acting on a lift or crane chain, or indirectly by actuaring 
transmissive machmery, as when a turbine drives the shafting, 
belting and gearing of a mill. With the motor is usually com¬ 
bined regulating machinery for adjusting the power and speed 
to the work done. ThE may be controlled in some cases ly 
automatic governing machinery. 
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§ 169. TVatur Molars with Artificial Sources oj Energy.—Iht 
great convenience and simplicity of water motors has led to their 
adoption in certain cases, where no natural source of water 
power is available. In these cases, an artificial source of water 
power is created by using a steam-engine to pump water to a 
reservoir at a great elevation, or to pump water into a closed 
reservoir in which there is great pres.sure. The water flowing 
from the reservoir through hydraulic engines gives back the 
energy expended, less so much as has been wasted in friction. 
Such arrangements are most useful where a continuously acting 
steam engine stores up energy by pumping the water, while the 
work done by the hydraulic engines is done intermittently. 

§ T 70. Energy of a Water-fall.—Ixt H, be the total fall of level from 
the j/oiiit where the water i.s taken from a natural .stream to the 
point wliere it is discharged into it again. Of tilts total fall a portion, 
which can Iw e.stimated independently, is expended in overcoming 
the resistances of the head and tail races or the supply and discharge 
pipes. Let this portion of head wasted be Then the available 
head to work the motor is H - H, - Ij,.. It is this available head which 
should be used in all calculations ol the proportions of the motor. 
Let Q be the supply oi water per second. Then GQll foot-pounds 
per second is the gross available work of the fall. The power of the 
fall may be utUized in three ways, (o) The pounds of water may 
be placed on a machine at the higliest level, and descendmg in con¬ 
tact with it a distance of H ft., the work done will be (neglecting 
losses from friction or leakage) GQH foot-pounds per second, (i) 
Or the water may descend in a closed pipe from the higher to the 
lower level, in which case, with the same reservation as before, the 
iiressure at the foot of the pipe will be p = GH pounds per square foot, 
if the water with this pressure acts on a movable piston like that 
of a steam engine, it will drive the piston so that the volume described 
IS 0 cubic feet per second. Then the work done will be pQ = GHQ 
foot-pounds per second as before. (^ Or lastly, the water may be 
idlowed to acquire the velocity v - JagH by its de,sccnt. The kinetic 
energy of Q cubic feet will then be iGQeVg = GQH, and if the water 
is allowed to irapmge on surfaces suitably curved which bring it 
finally to rest, it will impart to these the .same energy as in the 
previous cases. Motors which receive energy mainly in the three 
ways described in (a), (fc), (0 may be termed gravity, pressure and 
inertia motors respectively. Generally, if Q ft. per second of water 
act by weight through a distance /i,, at a pressure p due to A, ft. of 
fall and with a velocity v due to A., It. of fall, so that A, + A., + A., = H, 
then, apart from energy wasted by faction or leakage or imperfection 
of the machine, the work done will be 

GQA, H- py + (G/g)Q(r“/ 2 f) = '-'■QH pounds, 
the same as if the water acted simply by its weight while de.scending 
H ft. 

§ 171. Site for Water Mo/or.—Wherever a stream flows from 
a itigher to a lower level it is passible to erect a water motor. 
The amount of power obtainable depends on the available head 
and the supply of water. In choosing a site the engineer will 
select a portion of the stream where there is an abrupt natural 
fall, or at least a considerable slope of the bed. He will have 
regard to the facility of constructing the channels which are to 
convey the water, and will take advantage of any bend in the river 
whicli enables him to shorten them. He will have accurate 
measurements made of the quantity of water flowing in the 
stream, and he will endeavour to ascertain the average quantity 
available throughout the year, the minimum quantity in dry 
seasons, and the maximum for which hye-wash channels must 
be provided. In many cases the natural fall can be increased 
by a dam or weir thrown across the stream. The engineer will 
also examine to what extent the head will vary in different 
seasons, and whether it is necessary to sacrifice part of the fall 
and give a steep slope to the tail race to prevent the motor being 
drowned by backwater in floods. Streams fed from lakes which 
form natural resemhrs or fed from glaciers are less variable than 
streams depending directly on rainfall, and are therefore advan¬ 
tageous for water-power purposes. 

t( 172, Water Power at tiolyoke. U.S.A. —About 85 nx. from the 
mouth of the Connecticut river there was a fall of about 60 ft. in 
a short distance, forming what wore called the Grand Rapids, below 
which the river turned sharply, forming a kind of peninsula on which 
the city of Holyoke is built. In 1845 the magnitude of the water¬ 
power available attracted attention, and it was decided to build a 
dam across the river. The ordinary flow of the nver is 6000 cub. ft. 
per sec., giving a gross power of 30,000 h.p. In dry seasons the 
power is 20,000 h.p., or occasionally less. From above the dam a 
system of canals takes the water to mills on three levels. The first 
canal starts with a width of 140 ft. and depth of 22 ft., and supplies 


the highest range of mills. A second canal takes the water which 
has driven turbines in the highest mills and supplies it to a second 
series of mills. There is a third canal on a still lower level supplying 
the lowest mills. The water then finds its way back to the river. 
With the grant of a mill site is also leased the right to use the water¬ 
power. A mill-power is defined as 38 cub. ft. of water per sec. 
during 16 hours per day on a fall of 20 ft. This gives about 60 h.p. 
effective. The charge for the power water is at the rate of 20s. per 
h.p. per annum. 

§ 173. Action of Water in a Water Motor. —Water motors may 
be divided into water-pressure engines, water-wheels and 
turbines. 

Water-pressure engines are machines with a cylinder and piston 
or ram, in principle identical with the corresponding part of a 
steam-engine. The water is alternately admitted to and dis¬ 
charged from the cylinder, causing a reciprocating action of the 
piston or plunger. It is admitted at a high pressure and dis¬ 
charged at a low one, and consequently work is dime on the piston. 
The water in these machines never acquires a high velocity, and 
for the most part the kinetic energy of the water is wasted. 
The useful work is due to the difference of the pressure of 
admission and discharge, whether that pressure is due to the 
weight of a column of water of more or less considerable height, 
or is artificially produced in ways to be described presently. 

Water-wheels arc large vertical wheels driven by water falling 
from a higher to a lower level. In most water-wheels, the water 
acts directly by its weight loading one side of the wheel and so 
causing rotation. But in all water-wheels a portion, and in some 
a considerable portion, of the work due to gravity is first em¬ 
ployed to generate kinetic energy in the water; during its 
action on the water-wheel the velocity of the water diminishes, 
and the wheel is therefore in part driven hy the impulse due to 
the change of the water’s momentum. Water-wheels arc there¬ 
fore motors on which the water acts, partly by weight, partly by- 
impulse. 

Turbines are wheels, generally of small size compared with 
water wheels, driven chiefly by the impulse of the water. Before 
entering the moving part of the turbine, the water is allowed 
to acquire a considerable velocity; during its action on the 
turbine this velocity is diminished, and the impulse due to the 
change of momentum drives the turbine. 

In designing or selecting a water motor it is not sufficient to 
consider only its efficiency in normal conditions of working. 
It is generally quite as important to know how it will act with 
a scanty water supply or a diminished head. The greatest 
difference in water motors is in their adaptability to varying 
conditions of working. 

Water-pressure Engines. 

§ 174. In these the water acts by pressure either due to the 
height of the column in a supply pipe descending from a high- 
level reservoir, or created by pumping. Pressure engines were 
first used in mine-pumping on waterfalls of greater height than 
could at that time be utilized by water wheels. Usually they 
were single acting, the water-pressure lifting the heavy pump 
rods which then made the return or pumping stroke by their 
own weight. To avoid losses by fluid friction and shock the 
velocity of the water in the pipes and passages was restricted 
to from 3 to 10 ft. per second, and the mean speed of plunger to 
I ft. per second. The stroke was long and the number of strokes 
3 to 6 per minute. The pumping lift being constant, such engmes 
worked practically always at full load, and the efficiency was 
high, about 84 %. But they were cumbrous macliines. They 
are described in Weisbach’s Mechanics of Engineering. 

The convenience of distributing energy from a central station 
to scattered working-points by pressure water conveyed in pipes 
—a system invented by Lord Armstrong—has already been 
mentioned. This system has led to the development of a great 
variety of hydraulic pressure engines of very various types. 
The cost of pumping the pressure water to some extent restricts 
its use to intermittent operations, such as working lifts and 
cranes, punching, shearing and riveting machines, forging and 
flanging presses. To keep down the cost of the distributing 
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mains very high pressures are adopted, generally 700 lb per 
sq. in. or 1600 ft. of head or more. 

In a large number of hydraulic machines worked by water at 
high pressure, especially lifting machines, the motor consists of a 
direct, single acting ram and cylinder. In a few cases double¬ 
acting pistons and cylinders are used; but they involve a 
water-tight packing of the piston not easily accessible. In some 
cases pressure engines are used to obtain rotative movement, 
and then two double-acting cylinders or three single-acting 
cylinders are used, driving a crank shaft. Some double-acting 
cylinders have a piston rod half the area of the piston. The 
pressure water arts continuously on the annular area in front 
of the piston. During the forward stroke the pressure on the 
front of the piston balances half the pressure on the back. During 
the return stroke the pressure on the front is unopposed. The 
water in front of the piston is not exhausted, but returns to the 
supply pipe. As the frictional losses in a fluid are independent 
of the pressure, and the work done increases directly as the 
pressure, the percentage loss decreases for given velocities of 
Aow as the pressure increases. Hence for high-pressure machines 
somewhat greater velocities are permitted m the passages than 
for low-pressure machines. In supply mains the velocity is 
from 3 to 6 ft. per second, in valve passages 5 to 10 ft. per second, 
or in extreme cases 20 ft. per second, where there is less object 
in economizing energy. As the water is incompressible, slide 
valves must have neither lap nor lead, and piston valves are 
preferable to ordinary slide valves. To prevent injurious com¬ 
pression from exhaust valves closing too soon in rotative engines 
with a fixed stroke, small self-acting relief valves are fitted to the 
cylinder ends, opening outwards against the pressure into the 
valve chest. Imprisoned water can then escape without over¬ 
straining the machine. 

In direct single-acting lift machines, in which the stroke is 
fixed, and in rotative machines at constant speed it is obvious 
that the cylinder must he filled at each stroke irrespective of the 
amount of work to be done. The same amount of water is used 
whether much or little work is done, or whether great or small 
weights are lifted. Hence while pressure engines are very 
efficient at full load, their efficiency decreases as the load de¬ 
creases. Various arrangements have been adopted to diminish 
this defect in engines working with a variable load. In lifting 
machinery there is sometimes a double ram, a hollow ram 
enclosing a solid ram. By simple arrangements the solid ram 
only IS used for small loads, but for large loads the hollow ram is 
locked to the solid ram, and the two art as a ram of larger area. 
In rotative engines the case is more difficult. In Hastie’s and 
Kigg's engines the stroke is automatically varied with the load, 
increasing when the load is large and decreasing when it is small. 
But such engines arc complicated and have not achieved much 
success. Where pressure engines are ii.sed simplicity is generally 
a first consideration, and economy is of less importance. 

§ 175. Efficiency of Preseure Engines .—It is hardly possible to form 
a theoretical expression tor the cfl'icicncy of pressure engines, but 
some general considerations are useful. Consider the case of a long 
stroke hydraulic ram, which has a fairly constant velocity t> during 
the stroke, and valves which are fauly wide open during most of the 
stroke. Bet r be the ratio of area of ram to area of valve passage, 
a ratio which may vary in ordinary cases from 4 to 12. Ihen the 
loss in shock of the water entering the cylinder will be (r - i)’^i'‘/2g in 
ft. of head. The friction in the supply pipe is also proporlioiial to 
The energy carried away in exhaust will be proportional to 
Hence the total bydrauUc losses may be taken to be approximately 
fv-jsg ft., where Cis a coefficient depending on the proportions of the 
machine. Let / be the friction of the ramjnacking and mechanism 
reckoned in lb per sq, ft. of ram area. Then if the supply-pipe 
pressure driving the machine is p lb per sq. ft., the effective working 
pressure will be 

■p - - / lb per sq. ft. 

Let A be the area of the ram in sq. ft., v its velocity in ft. per sec. 
The useful work done will be 

(p -Gfi>72g - f)Av ft. lb per sec., 
and the efficiency of the machine will be 

4 = (p-G{v2/2g-/)/p. 

This shows, that the efficiency increases with the pressure p, and 
diminishes with the speed v, other things being the same. If in 
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regulating the engine for varying load the pressure is mroTOou, 
part of the available head is destroyed at the throttle valve, uid 
p in the bracket above is reduced. Direct-acting hydraulic lifts, 
without intermediate gearing, may 

have an efficiency of 95 % during the Xsiw 7 ^ Si 

working stroke. If ahydrauliejiggeris — 

used with ropes and sheaves to change 
the speed of the ram to the speed of 
the Eft, the efficiency may be only 
50']^, E. B. Ellington has given the 
efficiency of lifts with hydraulic 
balance at 85 % during the working 
stroke. Large pressure engines have 
an efficiency of 85 %, but small rota¬ 
tive engines probably not more than 
50 % and that only when fully loaded, 

§ 176. Direct-Acting Hydraulic 
Lift (fig. 171). — This is the 
simplest of all kinds of hydraulic 
motor. A cage W is lifted directly 
by water pressure acting in a 
cylinder C, the length of which is 
a little greater than the lift. A 
ram or plunger R of the same 
length is attached to the cage, a: 

The water-pressure admitted by a 
cock to the cyhnder forces up the 
ram, and when the supply valve is 
closed and the discharge valve 
opened, the ram descends. In 
this case the ram is 9 in. diameter, 
with a stroke of 49 ft. It consists 
of lengths of wrought-iron pipe 
screwed together perfectly water¬ 
tight, the lower end being closed 
by a cast-iron plug. The ram 
works in a cylinder 11 in. dia¬ 
meter of 9 ft. lengths of flanged 
cast-iron pipe. TTie ram passes 
water-tight through the cylinder 
cover, which is provided with 
double hat leathers to prevent 
leakage outwards or inwards. As 
the weight of the ram and cage is ® 
much more than sufficient to cause 
a descent of the cage, part of the ^ 
weight is balanced. A chain at¬ 
tached to the cage passes over a 
pulley at the top of 
the lift, and carries gSa 
at its free end a 
balance weight B, 
working in T iron 
guides. Water is ad¬ 
mitted to the cylinder 
from a 4-in. supply 
pipe through a two- 
way slide, worked by 
a rack, spindle and 
endless rope. The 
lift works under 73 V/ 
ft. of head, and lifts 
1350 lb at 2 ft. per 
second. The effi¬ 
ciency is from 75 to 
80%. 

The principal pre¬ 
judicial resistance to 
the motion of a ram 
of this kind is the fric¬ 
tion of thecup leathers, 
which make the joint 
between the cylinder 
and ram. Some ex- 
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Fig. 171. 


periments by John Hick give for the friction of these leathers 
the following formula. Let F - the total friction in pounds; 
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d =diomeU'r ol rum m It.; p «= vtutoi-p:esi>ua'm pounds per sq. ft.; 
/{ a coefficioiil. 

ft oojoj ‘f tlic leuthers are now or badly lubricated; 

=0-00202 if t.ae leatners are m good condition and well lubricated. 

Since the total pies-.nre on the ram is P -{vtPj), tiie iraction of tlie 
total pressure e.x])enJed in overcoming the inclion of tne leat.iers ts 
F/P - -oos/d to -0033/1/, (t being in leel. 

Let 11 be tlie lieigat ot tne pressure column meaBured from tire 
tree .surface of the supply reservoir to the bottom of the ram in its 
lowest position, II,, the height from the discharge reservoir to tlie 
same iiomt, A the height of the ram alxivc its lowest point at any 
moment, S the Icngtli ol stroke, f> the area of the ram, VV the weight 
of cage, K the w-eight of ram, fi the weight of balance weight, w the 
weight ol b.il nice chain jier loot run, F the friction of the cup leather 
and sli h-. Then, neglecting Hitid friction, if the ram is rising the 
accelerating force is 

P, =G(H - li)a - R - W + If - w(S - A) + wh - F, 
and if tlie ram is descending 

P.,, = - G(PU - l')U -I W + R - B +111(3 - A) - aiA - F. 

If w-l Gii, P, and P, are constant throughout the stroke; and 
the moving force in ascending and descending Is the same, if 
U =W + R tniS -Gn(a +II»)/2. 

Using the values pist found for w and B, 

P,=P, = JGfi(H-Hi) F. 

Let W + R 3 itiS -t B-^ U. and let P be the constant accelerating 
force acting on the system, then the acceleration is (P/U)?. Tlie 
velocity at the end of the stroke is (assuming the iriction to be 
constant) 

v=,^(2PgS/U); 

and the mean velocity of ascent is li-. 

§ 177. Armstrong’s hydraulic Jigger. —This is simply a single- 
acting hydraulic cylinder and ram, provided with sheaves so 
as to give motion to a wire rope or chain. It is used in various 
forms of lift and crane. Fig. 172 shows the arrangement. A 
hydraulic ram or plunger B works in a 
stationary cylinder A. Ham and cylinder 
carry sets of sheaves over which passes a 
chain or rope, fixed at one end to the 
cylinder, and at the other connected over 
guide pulleys to a lift or crane. I'or each 
pair of pulleys, one on the cylinder and one 
on the ram, the movement of the free end 
of the rope is doubled compared with that 
of the ram. With three pairs of pulleys the 
free end ot the- rope has a movement equal 
to six limes the stroke of the ram, the force 
exerted being in the inverse proportion. 

§ 178. Rotative Hydraulic Engines. —Valve- 
gear mechanism similar in piiiiciple to that 
ot steam engines can be applied to actuate 
the admission and di.scharge valves, and the 
pressure engine is then converted into a con- 
tinuou.sly-acling motor. 

Let H be the available fall to work the 
engine after de-ducting tlie loss of head in the 
supply and discharge pipes, Q file supply of 
water in cubic feet per second, and ij the 
efficiencv of the engine. Then the horse-power 
of the engine is 

H.P, -- yGQH/5.70, 

Tlie efiiciency ot large slow-moving pressure engines is ij = -66 to -8. 
In small motors of thes kind prob.ibly t) is not greater than -5. 
Let e be the mean velocity of the iiiston, then its diameter d is given 
li) Iherelalion 

Q —rtth'iA in doulile-acting engines, 
isrift’/S in single-acting engines. 

If there are n cylinders put y/ii for Q m these equations. 

Small rotative pressure engines form extremely convenient 
motors for hoists, capstans or winche.s, and for driving small 
machinery. The single-acting engine has the advantage that 
the pressure of the piston on the crank pin is always in one 
direction -, there is then no knocking as the dead centres are 
passed, (icnerally three singk-arting cylinders are used, so 
that the engine will readily start in all positions, and the driving 
effort on the crank pin is very uniform. 

Erntherhooil Hydraulic Engine. —Three cylinders at angles of 120" 
with each other are formed in one casting with the frame. The 
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plungers arc hollow trunks, and tlie connecting rod* abut in 
cylindrical recesses in tnem and ai-e counvclud to a common crunk 
pm. A circular valve disk witii concentric segmental ports revolves 
at the same rate as tiic crank over ports in the valve lace common lo 
tlie tiiree cyUiiders. Kacii cylinder is always in communication w-'tli 
citner an admission or exiiaust port. Tiie blank parts ol the circular 
valve close tue auimssioii and exiiaust ports alternately. The fixed 
valve lace is ol lignum vitae in a metal recess, and the revolving 
valve ol gun-mcLd. In the case of a small capstan engine the 
cylinders are 3 J m diameter and 3 in. stroke. At 40 revs, per minute, 
tue piston spe-ed is 31 It. 

[jer minute. Tut ports 
are 1 in. diameter or ,'j 
of the piston area, and 
the mean velocity m 
the ports 6-4 ft. per 
sec. W'lth 700 tb per 
sq. m w-atcr pressure 
and an efficiency of 
50 %, the engine is 
about 3 h.p. A com¬ 
mon arrangement is to 
have three parallel 
cyliiKlers acting on a 
t liree-throw crank shaft, 
the cylinders oscillating 
on trunnions. 

Hashe s Engine .—Fig. 

173 shows a similar 
engine made by Messrs 
Hastk- of Greenock G, 

G, G are the three 
plungers which pass out 


FiG. 173. 

of tlif cyliuderi through cup leathers, and act on the same crank pin. 
A iii the inlet pipe whicli communicates uith the cock B. ‘J’hi& cock 
controls the action of the engine, being so constructed that it acts us 
a reversing? valve when the handle C is in its extren*,e positions and 
as a brake when in its middle posilK*n, ^^ ilh the handle in its 
middle position, the ])orts of the cylinders arc in con niunication 
with tlie exhaust Two passages are forn ecl m tl e Iran ing ieailing 
Irom the cock B to the ends of the cylmderM. fUie Vung in C(mt- 
miinication with the supply pipe A, the other with the distluirge 
pipe Q. These jiassages end as shown at F. The oscillation of the 
cylinders puts them 
alternately in com- ^ — ;r~ 

munication with cacli of 
these passages, and thus 
the water is alternately 
(winiittcd and exhausted. 

In any ordinary rota- 
live engine the length of 
stroke is invariable. 

Consequently the con¬ 
sumption of water de- 
jiends bimjily on the 
speed of the engine, 
irrespective of the elfort overcome, If the pover of the engine 
must be vaned without altering the number of rotations, then 
the stroke must be made variable. Messrs Hastie have ton- 
tnved an exceedingly ingenious method of xarying the sltoKe 
automatically, in proportion lo the amount of voik to be dune (hg. 
17.^) The crank pin I 
is carried in a slide H 
moving in a disk M. 

In this is a double 
cam K acting on two 
small steel rollers J, 

1. attached to the 
slide 11 . If the cam 
rotiites it moves the 
slide and increases or 
flecrcases the radius of 
the circle in which the 
.rank pin I rotates. 

'rhe disk M is keyed 
on a hollow shaft sur¬ 
rounding the driving 
shaft P, to which the 
rams are attached. 

The hollow shaft N 
has two snugs to 
which the chains RR 
are attached (fig 173}. 

The shaft P carries the 
spring case SS to w h ich 
also arc attached the 
other ends of the chains, 
extend themselve.s. 




Fig. 175. 


When the engine is at rest the springs 
rotating the hollow shaft N and the frame M, 
so as to place the crank pin 1 at its nearest position to the axis of 
rotation. When a resistance has to be overcome, the shaft N rotates 
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retetiveiy to P, compressing the springs, tiit their resistance balances 
the pressure due to tne resrstance to the rotation of P. The engine 
then commences to work, the crank pm bemg in the position in 
which tile turning eiiort just overcomes the resistance. 11 the 
resistance diminishes, the springs lorce out the chains ami shorten the 
stroke of the plungers, and vice versa. The following experiments, 
on an engine of this kind worjuug a hoist, show bow the automatic 
arrangement adjusted tne water used to the work done. The lilt 
was 22 ft. and the water pressure in the cyhmiers 8o H) per sq. in. 


Weight lifted, 
in It) j 

Water used, in j 


Cham 

only 


427 


*'33 745 S 57 »i»3 

J 

gallons / 10 14 10 17 20 2. 22 

§ 170- Accumulator Machinery .—It has already been pointed 
out that it is in some cas&s convenient to use a steam engine 
to create iin artificial head of water, which is afterwards employed 
in driving water-pressure machinery. Where power is required 
intermittently, for short periods, at a number of different points, 
as, for instance, in moving the cranes, lock gates, &c., of a 
dockyard, a separate steam engine and boiler at each point is 
very inconvenient; nor can engines woriced from a common 
lioiler be used, because of the great loss of heat and the difficulties 
which arise out of condensation in the pipes. If a tank, into 
which water is continuously pumped, can be placed at a great 
elevation, the water can then be used in hydraulic machinery 
in a very convenient way. Each hydraulic machine is put 
in communication with the tank by a pipe, and on opening a 
valve it commences work, using a quantity of water directly 
proportional to the work done. No attendance is required when 
the machine is not working. 

site for such an elevated t.ank is, however, seldom available, 
and in place of it a beautiful arrangement termed an accumulator, 
invented by l/ird .\rmstrong, is used. This consists of a tall 
vertical C'/linder ; into this works a solid ram through cup 
leathers or hemp packing, and the ram is loaded by fixed weights, 
so that the pre.ssurc in the cylinder is 700 tb or 800 tti per sq. in. 
In some cases the ram is fixed and the cylinder moves on it. 

The pumping cn- 
gincswhich supply 
the energy that 
is stored in the ac¬ 
cumulator should 
be a pair coupled 
at right angles, so 
as to start in any 
position. The en¬ 
gines pump into 
the accumulator 
cylinder till the 
ram is at the top 
of its stroke, when 
by a catch ar¬ 
rangement acting 
on the engine 
throttle valve 
the engines arc 
stopped. If the 
accumulator rani 
descends, in con¬ 
sequence of water 
being taken to 
work machinery, 
the engines im¬ 
mediately recom¬ 
mence working. 
Pipes lead from 
the accumulator 
to each of the 
machines requir¬ 
ing to be driven, 
and do not require to be of large size, as the pressure is so 
great. 

Fig. lyCt shows in a diagrammatic way the sctieme of a system of 
accumulator machinery. A is the accumulator, with its ram carry¬ 



ing a oyliadrioia wrought-iron tank W, in which weights are placed 
to ioad the accumulator. At K is one of the pressure cagi^ or 
jiggers, worked from the accumulator, discharging the water after use 
mto the tank T. In tins case the pressure engine is shown working a 
set ot blocks, the fixed block bemg on the ram cylinder the running 
block on tile ram. The cham running over these blocks works a 
lilt cage C, the speed of which m as many times greater than that of 
the ram as there are plies of chain on 
the block tackle. B is the balance 
weight ol the cage. 

lu the use o) accunnilators on ship¬ 
board lor workmg gun gear or steering 
gear, tlie accumulator ram is loaded by 
springs, or by steam pressure acting on a 
piston much larger than the ram. 

It. H. Tweddell has used accumula¬ 
tors with a pressure of 2000 Ih per 
s(]. in. to work hydraulic riveting mu 
chinery. 

Tile amount 0/ energy stored in the 
accumulator, having a ram d in. in 
diameter, a stroke of S ft., and deliver¬ 
ing atpxa pressure per sci. in., is 

foot-pounds. 

Thus, if the ram is q uw the stroke 20 ft., 
and tlie pressure 800IT) per sq. in., the 
v ork stored in the accumulator when the 
ram is at the top of the stroke is 1,017,600 
ioot-])mmds, that is, enough to drive a 
machine requiring one horse power for 
about half an hour. As, however, the 
pumping engine replaces water as soon 
us it is drawn oil, the workmg capacity 
of the accumulator is very much greater 
than tills. Tweddell found that an ac¬ 
cumulator charged at 12501b discharged 
at 1225 ffi s<l- iti. Hence the friction 
wa.s equivalent to 12^ lb per sq. in, and 
the efficiency q8 %. 

When a very greal pressure is required -pjQ 

a diflorential accumulator (fig. 177) is 

coovcnicnt. The ram is fixed ami passes througli both ends of 
the cylinder, but is of different (liaii elers at the iivo ends, 
A and B. Hence if i/,, d.^ are the diameters ol the ram in inches and 
p the required pre.ssnre in lb per sq. m , the load required is 
ipTr(d'^i -d'ij). An accumulator of this kind used with riveting 
machines hasd, =-5! in., af,, =.4^' in. 'J'lie pressure is 2000 lb per sq. in. 
and tlie lo;id 5'4 ions. 

•Sometimes an accumulator is loaded by water or steam pressure 
instead of by a dead weight. 1 -ig. 178 shows the aiTaniu nu nt. A 
licilon A is connected to a plunger 15 of much 
smaller area. Water pressure, say from town 
mains, is admitted below .A, and the high 
jircBSurc water is pumped into and descharged 
irom the cylinder C in which B works. If f is 
the ratio oi t'le area.s of A and B, then, neijicct- 
mg friction, the pressure in the upper cylinder 
IS *• times that under the piston A. With a 
variable rate of supply and demand from tin 
upper cyimder, the piston A rises and falls, 
maintammg always a constant pressure in the 
upper cylinder. 



Water Wheels. 

§ 180. Overshot and High Breast Wheels. 

—When a water fall ranges lictween 10 
and 70 ft. and the w’ater supply is from 3 
to 25 ruh. ft. per second, it is possible to 
construct a bucket wheel on which the water 
acts chiefly by its weight. If the variation 
of the head-water level does not exceed z ft., 
an overshot wheel may be used (fig. 179), 

The water is then projected over the summit 
of the wheel, and falls in a parabolic path 
into the buckets. With greater variation of head-water level, a 
pi‘ch-back or high breast wheel is better. The water falls over 
the top of a sliding sluice into the wheel, on the same side as the 
head race channel. By adjusting the height of the sluice, the 
requisite supply is given to the wheel in all positions of the 
head-water level. 

The wheel consists of a ca.st-iron or wTought-iron axle C 
supporting the weight of the wheel. To this are attached two 
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sets of arms A of wood or iron, which support circular segmental 
plates, B, termed shrouds. A cylindrical sole plate dd extends 
between the shrouds on the inner side. The buckets are formed 



by wood planks or curved wrought-iron plates extending from 
.shroud to shroud, the back of the buckets being formed by the 
sole plate. 

The efficiency may be taken at 0’75. Hence, if h.f is the effective 
horse power, H the available fall, and Q the available water siip])ly 
per second, 

h. p. =o 75 (GQH/ 55 ()) -O’oS.s QH. 

If the periplieral velocity of the water wheel is too great, water is 
thrown out of tlie buckets before reaching the bottom of the fall. 
In practice, the circumferential velocity of water wheels of the kind 
now described is from 45 to 10 ft. per second, about 6 ft. being the 
usual velocity of good iron wheels not of very small .size. In order 
tliat tlie water may enter the buckets easily, it must have a greater 
velocity than the wheel. Usually the velocity of the water at the 
point where it enters the wheel is from 9 to 12 ft. per second, and 
to produce this it must enter the wheel at a point r(> to 27 in. below 
the head-water level Hence the diameter of an overshot wheel 
may be 

D=H-iitoH-2}ft 

Overshot and high breast wheels work badly in back-water, and hence 
if the tail-water level varies, it is better to reduce the diameter of 
the wheel so that its greatest immersion in flood is not more than 
I ft. The depth d of the shrouds is alxmt 10 to 16 in. The number 
of buckets mav be about 

N=)rDA/. 

Let e be the peripheral velocity of the wheel. Then tlie capacity 
of that portion of the wheel which passes the sluice in one .second is 
Qj=i*(Dd-(f“)/D 
—vbd nearly, 

b being the breadth of the wheel between the shrouds. If, however, 
this quantity of water were allowed to pass on to the wheel the 
buckets would begin to .spill their contents almost at the top of the 
fall. To diminish the loss from spilling, it is not only necessary to 
give the buckets a suitable form, but to restrict the water supply to 
one-fourth or one-third of the gross bucket capacity. Let m be the 
value of this ratio; then, Q being the supply of water per second, 
Q = mQ, ^mbdv. 

This gives the breadth of the wheel if the water supply is known. 
The form of the buckets should be determined thus. The outer 
element of the bucket should be in tlie direction of motion of the 
water entering relatively to the wheel, so that the water may enter 
without splashing or shock. The buckets should retain the water as 
long as possible, and the width of opening of the buckets should be 
* or 3 in. greater than the thickneas of the sheet of water entering. 



For a wooden bucket (fig, 180, A), take ab =distance between two 
buckets on periphery of wheel. Make = j «6, and be = i to t ab. 
Join cd. For an iron bucket (fig, 180, B), take ed = ^ eb ; bc-i ab. 
Draw cO making an 
angle of 10° to 15° with 
the radius at c. On Or 
take a centre giving a 
circular arc passing 
near d, and round the 
curve into the radial 
part of the bucket de. 

There are two ways 
in which the power of 
a water wheel is given 
off to the machinery 
driven. In wooden 
wheels and wheels 
with rigid arms, a spur 
or bevil wheel keyed 
on the axle of the 
turbine will transmit 
the power to the shafting. It is obvious that the whole 
turning moment due to the weight of the water is then trans¬ 
mitted through the arms and axle of the water wheel. When 
the water wheel is an iion one, it usually has light iron 
suspension arms incapable of resisting the bending action due 
to the transmission of the turning effort to the axle. In that 
case spur segments are bolted to one of the shrouds, and the 
pinion to which the power is transmitted is placed so that the 
teeth in gear are, as nearly as may be, on the line of action of the 
resultant of the weight of the water in the loaded arc of the wheel. 

life largest high breast wheels ever constructed were probably 
the four wheels, each 50 ft. in diameter, and of 125 h.p,, erected 
by Sir W, Kairbairn in 1S25 at Catrine in Ayrshire. These wheels 
are still working. 

§ 181. Poncelet Water Wheel .—When the fall does not exceed 
6 ft., the best water motor to adopt in many cases is the Poncelet 
undershot water wheel. In this the water acts very nearly in the 
same way as in a turbine, and the Poncelet wheel, although 
slightly less efficient than the best turbines, in normal conditions 
of working, is superior to most of them when working with 
a reduced supply of water. A general notion of the action 
of the water on a Poncelet wheel has already been given in 
§ 159. Fig. 181 shows its construction. The water penned back 
between the side walls of the wheel pit is allowed to flow to the 



Fig. 181. 


wheel under a movable sluice, at a velocity nearly equal to the 
velocity due to the whole fall. I'he water is guided down a slope 
of I in 10, or a curved race, and enters the wheel without shock. 
Gliding up the curved floats it comes to rest, falls back, and 
acquires at the point of discharge a backward velocity relative 
to the wheel nearly equal to the forward velocity of the wheel. 
Consequently it leaves the wheel deprived of nearly the whole 
of its original kinetic energy. 

Taking the efficiency at o-fio, and putting H for the available fall, 
h.p. for the horse-power, and Q for the water supply per second, 
h.p. =o-o68 QH. 

The diameter D of the wheel may be taken arbitrarily. It .should not 
be leas than twice the fall and is more often four times the fall. For 
ordinary cases the smallest convenient diameter is 14 ft. with a 
straight, or 10 ft. with a curved, approach channel. The radial 
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depth ol bucket should be at least half the fall, and radius of curvature 
of buckets about half the radius of the wheel. The shrouds are 
usually of cast iron with flanges to receive the buckets. The buckets 
may be of iron | in. thick bolted to the flanges with -f, in. bolts. 

Let H' be the fall measured from the free surface of the head¬ 
water to the point F where the mean layer enters the wheel; then the 
velocity at which the water enters is e = J{2gH'), and the best 
circumferential velocity of the wheel is V =o-syi to 0'6e. The 
number of rotations of the wheel per second is N=V/rD. The 
thickness of the sheet of water entering the wheel is very im¬ 
portant. The best thickness accordmg to experiment is 8 to lo 
m. The maximum thickness should not exceed 12 to 15 in., when 
there is a surplus water supply. Let e be the thickness of the sheet 
of water entering the wheel, and b its width ; then 
hev=Q -, otb^Q/ev. 

Grashof takes »=iH, and then 

. b^C,Qtnj{2eH). 

/Vllowing for the contraction of the stream, the area of opening 
tlirough the sluice may be 1-25 be to fj be. The inside width of 
the wheel is made about 4 in. greater than b. 

Several construrtions have been given for the floats of Poncclet 
wheels. One of the simple.st is that shown in figs. i8t, 182. 

Let OA (fig. 181) be the vertical radius of the wheel. Set off OB, 
OD making angles of 15° with OA. Then BD may be the length of 



the close breasting fitted to the wheel. Draw the bottom of the 
head race BC at a slope of i in 10. Parallel to this, at distances Je 
and draw EF and Gil. Then ICF is the mean layer and GH the 
surlace l.iver entering the wheel. Join OF, and make OFK=23". 
Take FK=o-5 to 07 H. Then K is the centre irom which the 
bucket curve is .struck and Kh' is the radius. The depth of the 
shrouds must be sufficient to prevent the water from rising over the 
top ol the float. It is U 1 to IjH. The number of buckets is not 
very important. They lire usually I ft. apart on the circumference 
of the wheel. 

I'he efficiency of a Poncelet wheel has lieen found in experiments 
to reach o-(i8. It is better to take it at o-li in estimating the power 
of the wheel, so as to allow some margin. 

In fig. 182 Pt is the initial and v„ the final velocity of the water, 
IV parallel to the vane the relative velocity of the water and wheel, 
and V the velocity of the wheel. 

Turbines. 

§ 182. The name turbine was originally given in France to 
any water motor which revolved in a horizontal plane, the axis 
being vertical. The rapid development of this class of motors 
dates from 1827, when a prize was offered by the Soci6t6 
d'Encouragement for a motor of this kind, which should be 
an improvement on certain wheels then in use. The prize 
was ultimately awarded to Benoit Fourneyron (1802-1867), 
whose turbine, but little modified, is still constructed. 

Classification of Turbines.—\n some turbines the whole 
available energy of the water is converted into kinetic energy 
before the water acts on the moving part of the turbine. Such 
turbines are termed Impulse or Action Turbines, and they are 
distinguished by this that the wheel passages are never entirely 
filled by the water. To ensure this condition they must be placed 
a little above the tail water and discharge into free air. Turbines 
in which part only of the available energy is converted into 
kinetic energy before the water enters the wheel are termed 
Pressure or Reaction Turbines. In these there is a pressure 
which in some cases amounts to half the head in the clearance 
space between the guide vanes and wheel vanes. The velocity 
with which the water enters the wheel is due to the difiference 
between- the pressure due to the head and the pressure in the 
clearance space. In pressure turbines the wheel passages must 


be continuously filled with water for good efficiency, and the 
wheel may be and generally is placed below the tail water level. 

Some turbines are designed to act normally as impulse turbines 
discharging above the tad water level. But the passages are so 
designed that they are just filled by the water. If the tail water 
rises and drowns the turbine they become pressure turbines with 
a small clearance pressure, but the efficiency is not much affected. 
Such turbines arc termed Limit turbines. 

Next there is a difference of constructive arrangement of 
turbines, which does not very essentially alter the mode of action 
of the water. In axial flow or so-called parallel flow turbines, 
the water enters and leaves the turbine in a direction parallel 
to the axis of rotation, and the paths of the molecules lie on 
cylindrical surfaces concentric with that axis. In radial outward 
and inward flow turbines, the water enters and leaves the turbine 
in directions normal to the axis of rotation, end the paths of the 
molecules lie exactly or nearly in planes normal to the axis of 
rotation. In outward flow turbines the general direction of flow 
is away from the axis, and in inward flow turbines towards the 
axis. There are also mixed flow turbines in which the water 
enters normally and is discharged parallel to the axis of rotation. 

Another difference of construction is this, that the water may 
be admitted equally to every part of the circumference of the 
turbine wheel or to a portion of the circumference only. In the 
former case, the condition of the wheel passages is always the 
same; they receive water equally in all positions during rotation. 
In the latter case, they receive water during a part of the rotation 
only. The former may be termed turbines with complete 
admission, the latter turbines with partial admission, A reaction 
turbine should always liave complete admission. An impulse 
turbine may have complete or partial admission. 

When two turbine wheels similarly constructed are placed on 
the same axis, in order to balance the pressures and diminish 
journal friction, the arrangement may be termed a twin turbine. 

If the water, having acted on one turbine wheel, is then passed 
through a second on the same axis, the arrangement may be 
termed a compound turbine. The object of such an arrangement 
would be to diminish the speed of rotation. 

Many forms of reaction turbine may be placed at any height not 
exceeding 30 ft. above the tail water. They then discharge into 
an air-tight suction pipe. The weight of the column of water 
in this pipe balances part of the atmospheric pressure, and the 
difference of pressure, producing the flow through the turbine, is 
the same as if the turbine were placed at the bottom of the fall. 


I. Impulse Turbines. 
(Wheel passages not filled, and 
discharging above the tail 
water.) 

(a) Complete admission. (Rare.) 
(fc) Partial admission, (Usual.) 


11 . Heaction Turbines. 

(Wheel passages filled, discharg¬ 
ing above or below the ttul 
water or into a suction-pipe.) 

Always with complete admis¬ 
sion. 


Axial flow, outward flow, 


inward flow, or mixed flow. 


Simple turbines ; twin turbines ; compound turbines. 


§ 183. The Simple Reaction Wheel.—It has been shown, in I 162, 
that, when water issues from a vessel, there is a reaction on the 
vessel tending to cause motion in a 
direction opposite to that of the jet. 

This principle was applied in a rotating 
water motor at a very early period, and 
the Scotch turbine, at one time much 
used, differs in no essential respect from 
the older form of reaction wheel. 

The old reaction wheel consisted of a 
vertical pipe balanced on a vertical 
axis, and supplied with water (fig. 183). 

From the bottom of the vertical pipe 
two or more hollow horizontal arms 
extended, at the ends of which were 
orifices from which the water was dis¬ 
charged. The reaction of the jets caused 
the rotation of the machine. 

Let H be the available fall measured 
from the level of the water in the ver- Fio. 183. 

tical pipe to the centres of the orifices, 

r the radius from the axis of rotation to the centres of the orifices, 
V the velocity of discharge through the jets, a the angular velocity of 

XIV. 4 
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the machine. When the mai'.hine is at rest the water issues from 
the orifices with the velocity (friction being neglected). But 

when the inachitie rotates the water in the arms rotates aisn, and is 
in the condition of a forced vortex, all the particles having the same 
angular velocity. Conseciucntly the pressure in the arms at the 
orifices IS H 4 a*r“/2g ft. of water, and the velocity of discharge 
tlii'ough the orifices is v= + 11 the total area of the 

orifices is u, the quantity discharged from the wheel per second is 
y - sw - or »J{ 2 g'H + aV-). 

Wilde the water passes through the orifices with the velocity v, the 
orifices are moving in tlie opposite din-ction with the velocity ar. 
The absolute velocity of the water is therefore , 

1' - ar - - "• 

The momentum generated per second is (GQ/g) (e - ar), which is 
numerically equal to the force driving the motor at the radius r. 
The work done by the water in rotating the wheel is therelore 
(Gy/g)(!' - ar)ar foot-pounds per .sec. 

The work expended by tlie water tall is OyH foot-pounds per second. 
Consequently the elficiency ol the motor is 

_(!'-ar)or_ | 4 -aV-- ar! ar 

” - gH = gii ■ • 

Let -t - ar + ^ . . 

or 2aV 

then i; - 1-gll/jar 4 . . . 

which increases towards the limit i as ar increases towards infinity. 
Neglecting friction, therefore, the maximum efficiency is reached 
whim the wheel has an infinitely great velocity of rotation. But 
this condition is impracticable to realise, and even, at practicable but 
high velocities of rotation, the friction would considerably reduce the 
efficiency. Experiment seom.s to sliowthat thebestefficiencyisreached 
when ar— .^/(igll). Then the efficiency apart from friction is 

V - { ^f(2aV-') - ar) ar/gH 
= 0’4i4a%“/gH =- o'HiH, 

about 17 of the energy of the fall being carried away by the water 
discharged. The actual efficiency re.ihze(i apjiears to be about do 
so that about 21 of tlie energy of the fall is lost in friction, in 
addition to the energy carried away by the water. 

§ iK.|. Ornerat Siatemrnt of I!ydroilynamiiat Prmnplei necessary for 
the Theory of 1 urbines. 

(a) Wlien water flows through any pipe-sliaped passage, such as 
the passage between the vanes of a fiirbine wheel, the relation be¬ 
tween the changes of pressure and velocity is given by Bernoulli's 
tlieorem (§ 2y). Suppose that, at a section A of .such a passage, h. 
IS the pressure meas'ured in feet of water, Vj the velocity, and 2, the 
elevation above any horizontal datum plane, and that at a section 
B the same quantities are denoted by h.,, e.j, z.j. Then 

A,-*2-(V- e,*)/2g + 25-2,. (i) 

If the flow is horizontal, 2._, —Zj; and 

A,-A.j=(i)2=-iii2)/2g. (la) 

(h) When there is an abrupt change ol section of the passage, or 
an alirupt change ol section of the stream due to a contraction, then, 
m applying Bernoulli's eijuation allowance must be made for the 
loss ol head m shock (S 36). Let e,, v„ be the velocities before and 
after the abrupt change, then a stream” ol eelocity n, imjiinges on a 
stream at a velocity ic,. und the relative velocity is n, ^ 'file 
head lost is (Cj - 1 hen e<]uation (la) becomes 

./<--/!,- - i',,“)/2g - (i>, - i’.,)“/2g = - e.,)/g, (2) 

To diminish as mm U as possible the loss of energy from irregular 
echlymg motions, the cliaiige of section in the turbine pa.ssagcs must 

be very gradual, and the curc’a- 
ture without discontiniiilv. 

(i) Equalilv of Angular Impulse 
and Change of Angular Momen¬ 
tum.— Suppose that a couple, thi' 
moment ol winch is M, acts on a 
body oi cveight W for t seconds, 
during which it movc-s from A, 
to A, (fig. 183). I,et II, be the 
velocity of the Ixidy at A,, e, its 
velocity at Aj, and let p„p^ be 
the perpendiculars from C on u, 
and e.M Then M( is termed the 
angular impulse of the couple, and 
the quantity 

(W/g)(|)2/lj-II,/),) 

is the change of angular momen¬ 
tum relaiively to C. Then, from 
the equality of angular impulse 

and change ol angular momentum 

Ml=(W/g)(e2/ij-ti,/.,), 

or, if the change of momentum is estimated for one second, 

M = (W/g){e,./),2-e,/),)_ 
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Let r„ Zj be the radii drawn from C to A„ A„ and let ti/„ teij be the 
components of a,, Vg, perpendicular to these radii, making angles 
fl and a with e,, p,. Then 

p, - til, sec (8; Pj=iPjScca; 
p, — r, cos /It; p,^ = Zj cos a. 

.1. M-(W/g)(iP5Z,-tPiZi), (3) 

where the moment of the couple is expressed in terms of the radii 
drawn to the positions of the body at the beginning and end of a 
.second, and the tangential components of its velocity at those 
points. 

Now the water flowin/; through a turbine enters at the admission 
surface and leaves at the discharge surface of the wheel, with its 
angular momentum relatively to the axis of the wheel changed. It 
therelore exerts a couple -M tendmg to rotate the wheel, equal and 
opposite to the couple M which the wheel exerts on the water. Let 
O cut), ft. enter and leave the wlieii per second, and let «<,, IP2 be 
the tangential components ot the velocity of the water at the receiv- 
mg and discharging surfaces of the wheel, z,, zj the radii oi those 
surfaces. By the principle above, 

- M - (GQ/g )- <fi|Z,). (4) 

If a is tlie angular velocity ol the wheel, the work done by the 
water on the wheel 

T — Ma — {GQ/g) - w./.j)a foot-poiiuds per second. (5) 

§ 185 Total and Available Pall .—Let Hr be the total dilforcnce ol 
level from the head-water to the tail-waler surface. Ol this total 
head a portion is exjiended in overcoming the resistances of the head 
race, tail race, suppl)- pipe, or other channel conveying the water. 
Let 1 )^ be that los.s of head, which vanes with the local conditions in 
which the turbine is placed. Then 

IS the available head for working tlie turbine, and on this tin* calcu¬ 
lations for the turbine should Ln; based. In some cases it is necessary 
to place the turbine above the tail-water level, and there is tlien a 
fall fy from the centre of the outlet surface of tlie turbine to the tail- 
water level which is wasted, but which is jiropcriy one of the losses 
belonging to the turbine itself. In that case the velocities of the 
water in the lurbine should be calculated for a head H-l), but the 
elficiency of the turbine for the head H. 

§ i8t). Grosis RHicienry and Hydrauho Efficiency of a — 

J,/ be the useful work done by the turbine, m foot-pounds per 
second, T, the work expended in friction of the turbine sliaft, 
gearing, &c., a quantity which varies with the local conditions in 
which the turbine i.s placed. Then the effective work done by the 
water in the turbine is 

T-T,-hT,. 

The gross efficiency of the whole arrangement of turbine, races, 
and transmissive machuiery is 

(6) 

And the hvilraulic efficiency of the turbine alone is 

(7) 

It is this last efficiency only with wluch the theory of turbines is 
concerned. 

iTom equations {5) and (7) we get 

»j(i(.)H (GQ/g) (it/,r, - ; 

1 ;-(it/.r,(8) 
This is lh<‘ luudamental eijiiation in the theory of turbines. In 
general,• n'j and tlie tangential components of the water's 
motion on entering and leaving the cilieel, are coiiiplelelv inde¬ 
pendent. That the efficiency may be tus great as possi!>le, it is 
obviously necessary tlwt ncj-o. In tlhit case 

4-l(i,z,a/gU. (.,) 

ar, is the cirtumforentiul velocity of the wheel at the inlet surface. 
CiJlmg tills Vj, the equation becomes 

7 )-it'.V|/gH. [qa] 

This remarkably simjile equation is the fundamental equation m 
file theor5' of turbines. It was fir.st given by Keiche (Turbinen- 
baues, 1877). 

§ 187. (injeral Description of a Ueartinn Turbine. —Professor 
Jam€.s Thomson’s inward flow or vortex turbine has been 
selected as the type of reaction turbines. It is one of the best 
in normal conditions of working, and the mode of regulation 
introduced is decidedly superior to that in most reaction turbines. 
Figs. 185 and 186 are external views of the turbine case ; figs. 
187 and 188 arc the corresponding sections; fig. 189 is the 
turbine wheel. The example chosen for illustration has suction 
pipes, which permit the turbine to be placed above the tail-water 
level. The water enters the turbine by cast-iron supply pipes at 
A, and is discharged throuf^ two suction pipes S, S. 'I'he water 

’ In general, because when the water leaves the turbine wheel it 
ceases to act on the machine. If deflecting vanes or a whirlpool are 
added to a turbine at the discharging side, then e, may in part depend 
on iij, and the statement above is no longer true. 



Fig. 184. 





acquires a velocity about equal to that due to half the fall, and is the centre plate are tlie curved wheel vanes, on which the pressure 
directed into the wheel at an angle of about io° or 12° with the of the water acts, and the vanes arc bounded on each side by 
tangent to its circumference. The wheel W receives the water dished or conical cover plates e, c. Joint-rings on the cover 
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enough to adjust the ^uide-blades very exactly. These turbines 
are made by Messrs Gilkes & Co. of Kendal. 

Fig. 190 shows another arrangement of a similar turbine, with some 
adjuncts not shown in the other drawmgs. In this case the turbine 
rotates horizontally, and the turbine case is placed entirely below 
the tail water. The water i-. supplied to the turbine by a vertical 
pipe over which is a wooden pentrough, containing a strainer 
which prevents sticks and other solid bodie.s getting into the turbine 
1 he turbine rests on three foundation stones, and, the pivot for the 
vertical shaft being under water, there is a screw and lever arrange¬ 
ment for adjusting it as it wears. The vertical shaft gives motion 
to the machinery driven by a pair of bevel wheels. On the right 
are the worm and wheel for working the guide-blade gear. 

§ 188. Hydraulic Power at Niagara .—The largest development oi 
hydraulic jiowcr is that at Niagara. The Niagara FiUls Power 
Company have constructed two power houses on the United States 
side, the first with 10 turbines of ,5000 h.p. each, and the second 
with 10 turbines of 5500 h.p. The effective fail is 13G to 140 ft. 
In the first power house the turbines are twin outward flow reaction 
turbines with vertical shafts running at 250 revs, per minute and 
driving the dynamos direct. In the second power house the turbines 


plates make a sufficiently water-tight joint with the casing, to 
prevent leakage from the guide-blade chamber into the suction 
pipes. The pressure near the joint rings is not very great, 
probably not one-fourth the total head. The wheel vanes 

receive the water 
without shock, and 
deliver it into central 
spaces, from which it 
flows on either side 
to the suction pipes. 
The mode of regu¬ 
lating the power of 
the turbine is I'erj' 
simple. The guide- 
blades are pivoted to 
the case at their inner 
ends, and they are 
connected by a link- 
work, so that they all 
open and close simul- 
t a n e o u s I y and 
equall)'. In this way 

te the area of opening 
through the guide- j 
blades is altered with¬ 
out materially alter- I 
ing the angle or the 
other conditions of 
the deliver)- into the 
wheel. The guide- 
blade gear may be 
Fig. i8g. variously arranged. ■ 

In this example four ! 
spindles, passing through the case, are linked to the guide- i 
blades inside the case, and connected together by the links I 


Fig. 191. 

are iiiward flow turbines with draft tubes or suction pipes. Fig. lyi 
shows a section of one of the.se turbines. There is a balancing 
piston keyed on the shaft, to the under side of which the luessure 
due to the fall is admitted, so that the weight of turbme, lertical 
shaft and part of the dynamo is water borne. About 70,000 h.p. 
IS daily distributed electrically from these two })ower houses. The 
Canadian Niagara Power Company arc erettmg a po>^'er house to 
conlaiix eleven units of 10,250 h.p. each, the lurliines being twin 
inward flow reaction turbmes. The Electrical Development Com¬ 
pany of Ontario are erecting a power house to contain 11 units of 
12,500 h.p. each. Ihe Ontario Power Company are carrying out 
another scheme for developing 200,000 h p. by twin inward flov 
turbines of 12,000 h.p. each. I^istly the Niagara Falls Power and 
Manufacturing Company on the United States side have a station 
giving 35,000 h.p. and are constructing another to furnish 100,000 
h.p. The mean flow of the Niagara river is about 222,000 cub. ft. per 
se^nd with a fall of 160 ft. The works in progress if completed will 
utilize 650,000 h.p. and require 48,000 cub. it. per second or 21J % of 
the mean flow of the river (Unwin, “ The Niagara Falls Powei 
Stations," Proc. Inst. Mci.h. Eng., 1906). 

Fig. lyo. § Forms of Turbine The wheel of a turbine 

I or part of the machine on which the water acts is an annular space, 
l, /, I on the outside of the case. A worm wheel on one of the I curved vanes dividing it into passages exactly or 

spindles is rotated Iw a wnrm A thf. m/vfi'rtn • 41, 1 roughly rectangular in cross section. For radial flow turbines the 

spmaies is rotated by a worm d, the motion being thus slow | wheel may have the form A or B, fig. 192, a being most usual with 
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inward, and B witii outward flow turbines. In A the wheel vanes 
are fix^ on each side oi a centre plate keyed on the turbine shaft. 
The vanes are limited by slightly-coned annular cover plates. In B 
the vanes are fixed on one side of a disk, keyed on the shaft, and 
limited by a cover plate parallel to the disk. Parallel flow or axial 
flow turbines have the wheel as in C. The vanes are limited by two 
concentric cylinders. 

Theory of Reaction Turbines. 

§ 190. Velocity of Whirl and Velocity of Flow .—Let acb (fig. tpj) 
be the path of the particles of water in a turbine wheel. That 

path will be in a 
plane normal to the 
axis oi rotation in 
radial flow turbines, 
and on a cylindrical 
surface in axial flow 
turbines. At any 
point c oi the path 
the water will have 
some velocity v, in 
the direction of a 
tangent to the path. 
That velocity may Ix' 
resolved into two 
components, a whirl- 
Fic. 193. ing velocity w in tlif 

direction of the 

wheel's rotation at the point c, and a component u at right angles 
to this, radial in radial flow, and parallel to the axis in axial flow 
turbines. This second component is termed the velocity of flow. 
Let e„, w„, M„ lie the velocity of the water, the whirling velocity and 
velocity of flow at the outlet surface of the wliecl, and v,, Wi, Ui 
the same quantities at the inlet surface of the wheel. Let a and p 
be the angles which the water's direction of motion makes with the 
direction of motion of the wheel at those surfaces. Then 



(10) 


1 = iitridi. 

(12a) 

= 2wr,d; 

(12M 

i-i-i'q. 

(I 2 f) 


ui„ —v„ cos (I ■, H„ — I)., sm /j 1 
ttii =(', cos a ; «i - I't sill a j ' 

The velocities of flow arc easily ascertainefi independently from 
the dimensions of the wheel. The velocities of flow at the inlet and 
outlet surfaces of the wheel are normal to those surfaces. Let 
11„ ill be the areas of the outlet and inlet surfaces of the wheel, and 
Q the volume of water passing through the wheel per second ; then 
t'.,=Q/Q.; vi=Qiih. (11) 

Using the notation in fig. 191, wc have, for an inward flow turbine 
(neglecting the space occupied by the vanes), 

£!« = UirrA 

Similarly, for an outward flow turbine, 

flu — 2irr„d ; 11, = 

and, for an axial flow turbine, 

ii,.=a,= 

Relative and Commott Velocity of the Water and Wheel. —There 
IS another way of resolving the velocity of the water. Let V be the 
velocity of the wheel at the point c, fig. 194. Then the velocity of the 

water may be resolved 
into a component V, 
which the water has 
in common with the 
wheel, and a component 
v„ which is the velocity 
of the water relatively 
to the wheel. 

Velocity of Flow .— 
It is obvious that the 
frictional losses of bead 
in the wheel passages 
will increa.se as the 
velocity of flow is 
greater, that is, the 
smaller the wheel is 
made. But if the wheel 
works under water, the 
skin friction of the wheel cover increases as the diameter of the 
wheel is made greater, and in any case the weight of the wheel 
and consequently the journal friction increase as the wheel is made 
larger. It IS therefore desirable to choose, for the velocity of flow, 
as large a value as is consistent with the condition that the frictional 
losses in the wheel passages are a small fraction of the total head. 

The values most commonly assumed in practice are these :— 

In axial flow turbines, «„ =«,=o'i5 to O'l ^'(agH) ; 

In outward flow turbines, «i =0'2j ly'igfH - ti), 

M„='0-ji toO'i7^2g(M - I)); 

In inward flow turbines, «,=■«, =0-125 s/(kgH). 

§ 191. Speed of the Wheel. —The best speed of the wheel deprada 
partly on the frictional losses, which the ordinary theory of turbines 



Fig. 104. 


disregards. It is best, therefore, to assume for V„ and V4 values 
which experiment has shown to be most advantageous. 

In axial flow turbmes, the circumferential velocities at the mean 
radius of the wheel may be taken 

V„ = V( =0-6to o-6b ,^/2gH. 

In a radial outward flow turbine, 

V, = o- 50 ,,y 2 g(H-j)) 

V.^VtrJri, 

where r,, ri are the radii of the outlet and inlet surfaces. 

In a radial inward flow turbine, 

V(=o -60 JagH, 

V.^VtrJr,. 

If the wheel were stationary and the water flowed through it, the 
water would follow paths pamllel to the wheel vane curves, at least 
when the vanes were so close that irregular motion was prevented. 
Similarly, when the wheel is in motion, the water follows paths rela¬ 
tively to the wheel, which are curves parallel to the wheel vanes. 
Hence the relative component, Vr, oi the water’s motion at c is tan¬ 
gential to a wheel vane curve drawn through the point c. Let e„, 
V„, ii„ be the velocity of the water and its common and relative 
components at the outlet surface of the wheel, and <v, V,, I'n be the 
same quantities at the inlet surface ; and let b and ^ be the angles 
the wheel vanes make with the inlet and outlet surfaces ; then 


(i.t) 


\ 


\ 

\ 


+ V.-' - 2 V,,!',., COS d>) \ 

I>( = t v,“ - 2V,e„ cos »)/’ 

equations which may be used to determine 0 and ti. 

§ 192. Condition determining the Angle of the T o«f.! af the Outlet 
Surface of the Wheel .—It has been shown that, when the water leaves 
the wheel, it should 
have no tangential 
velocity, if the etiici- 
eiicy IS to be as 
great as possible; 
thatis.ai„=o. Hence, 
from (10), cos/ 3 =o, 
u„-v,„ and 
the direction of the 
water's motion is 
normal to the outlet 
surface of the wheel, 
radial in radial flow, 
and axial in axial flow 
turbines. 

Drawing e„ or 
radial or axial as the 
case may be, and V„ 

tangential to the direction of motion, v„ 
parallelogram of velocities. From fig. 195, 
tan 0 - ii„/V„ = «„/V„; 
but 0 is the angle which the wheel vane makes with the outlet 
surface of the wheel, which is thus determined when the velocity 
of flow «„ and velocity of the wheel V„ are known. When 0 is thus 
determined, 

cosec 0~ -f (14a) 



can Ire found by the 

(14) 


Correction of the .Angle 0 fo allow for Thickness of Vanes .—In 
determining 0, it is most convenient to calculate its value approxi¬ 
mately at first, from a value of «„ obtained by neglecting the thick¬ 
ness of the vanes. As, however, this angle is the most important 
angle in the turbine, the value should be afterwards corrected to 
allow for the vane thickness. 

Let 

0' - tan->(»»/V,) =la.n-HQIQ,y,) 

be the first or approximate value of 0, and let t be the thickness, 
and It the number of wheel vanes which reach the outlet surface oi 
the wheel. As the vanes cut the outlet surface approximately at 
the angle 0', their width measured on that surface is t cosec 0'. 
Hence the space occupied by the vanes on the outlet surface is 

For A, fig. 192, ned„ cosec 0 1 

B, fig. 192, ntd cosec 0 J. (15) 

C, fig. 192 , nt (fj -fi) cosec p) 

Call this area occupied by the vanes u. Then the true value of the 
clear discharging outlet of the wheel is fi„ - u, and the true value 
oi «„ is Q/(n„ - w). The corrected value of the angle of the vanes will 
be 

0 = tan [Q/V.( 0 „-<..)]. (16) 

? 19,3. f/ead producing Velocity with which the Water enters the 
Wheel.—Consider the variation of pressure in a wheel passaM, 
which satisfies the condition that the sections change so gradually 
that there is no loss of head in shock. When the flow is m a hori- 
rontal plane, there is no work done by gravity on the water passing 
through the wheel. In the case of an axial flow turbine, in which 
the flow is vertical, the fall d between the inlet and outlet surfaces 
should be taken into account. 
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Let Vi, V,. be the velocities of llie wheel at the inlet and 
outkt Biirfaces, 

Vi, Vo the velocities of the water, 
u„ Uo the velocities of flow, 

Vrh tlie relative velocities, 
hi, ho the pressures, mc;isurecl in feet of water, 
the radii of the wheel, 
a the angular velocity of tlie wheel. 

At any point in the path of a portion of water, at radius r, the 
velocity r of the water may he resolved into a component V =:ar 
equal to tlie velocity at that point of tlie wheel, and a relative com¬ 
ponent V,.. Hence the motion of the water may be considered to 
consist ol two parts .—(«) a motion identical'with that in a forced 
vortex of constant angular velocity a : (h) a flow along curves 

S arallel to the wiieel vane curves. I'aknig the latter first, and using 
lemoiilh's tla'orcm, the change of pressure due to flow through the 
wheel passages is given by the equation 

h’i + Vrr;2g-h'o ; 

h'i^h'„=^{Vr.r 

The variation of pressure due to rotation m a forced vortex is 

Consequently the whole difference of pressure at the inlet and outlet 
surfaces of tlie wdiocl is 


k, -h„ --h',-\-h", - h'o - h",, 

- {V:--V.r)/2g + {i>J~Vrr)/2g. (T7) 

Case I. Axial Flow Turbines. - V, =V„ ; and the first tenn on the 
right, in equation 17, disappears. Adding, however, the work of 
gravity due to a fall ol d It. m passing through the wheel, 

hi - ho = - Vyi-) /2g - d. (I ya) 

Case 2. Outward Flow Turbines. —I'he inlet radius is less than 
the outlet radius, and {V/- - is negative. The centriiugal head 

diminishes the pressure at the inlet surface, and increases the velocity 
with which the water enters tlie wheel This somewhat increases 
the frictional loss of head Further, if the wheel vanes in velocity 
from variations in the useful work done, the quantity (V/** \V)/2^ 

increases when the turbine speed increases, and vice versa. Conse- 
(|uently tiie flow into the turbine increases when the speed increases, 
and (Uinmishes when the speed diminishes, and this agam augments 
the variation of speed The action ol the centrifugal head in an out- 
w<ird (low turbine is therefore prejudicial to Rleadiness of motion 
h'or this reason r„ r, is made small, generally about 5 : 4 Even 
then a governor is someiiincs required to regulate the speed of the 
turbine 

Casi‘ {. Inward Flow Turbines The inlet radius is greater than 
the outlet radius, and the centrifugal head dimmishes the velocity 
ot flow into the turbine This tends to <liminish the frictional 
los.se,•», but it has a more important influence in securing steadmess 
of motion Any increase qt spee<l diminishes the flow into the 
turbine, and vice versa. Hence the variation of sjieed is less than 
the variation of resistance overcome. In the so-called centre vent 
wheels m America, the ratio r, ■ r.. is aboiil 5 ' ^1, and then the influ¬ 
ence of the centrifugal head is not very important Professor 
jaiiies Tliomson first pointed out tlie advantage of a much greater 
difiereiiLe of radii. By making = 2 : i, the centriiugal head 
balances about lialf the head in the supply ’chamber. Then the 
velocity through the guide-blades does not exceed the velocity due 
to hall the lull, and the action of the centrifugal head in securing 
steadiness of sjieed is considerable. 

Since the total head producing flow through the turbine is H - 1 ), 
and of tins hi - ho is expended in overcoming the pressure in the 
wheel, the velocity of flow into the wheel is 

-l) (V,“-V„“)/2S'+(!)„,“(l8) 
where c. may be taken O'yh 
Frum (14a), 

It will Ik' sliuwm immediately tliat 

Vri-u, eosec 

or, as this is only a small term, and 0 is on the average 90'’, wt 
may take, for the jiresent purpose, Vri =U( nearly. 

Inscrling these values, and remembering that for an axial flow 
turbine V = V.,, \) and the tall d in the wheel is to be added, 

For an outward flow turbine. 


-t)- I 


For an inward flow turbine, 




§ 194. Angle which the (jutde-Bladen make with the Circumference 
of the Wheel -At the moment tlie water enters tlie wheel, the 
radial component of the velocity is and the velocity is v,. Hence, 
if y is the angle between the guide-blades and a tangent to the 
wheel 

7-sin “'(«,/«/). 



Fic. i0Ci. 


This angle can, if necessary, be corrected to allow for the thioknass 
of the guide-blades. 

S 195. Condition deterrmni^,ihe Amah of the Vanes at the Inlet 
Surface of the Wheel. —The single condition necessary to be satisfied 
at tlie inkt surface of 
the wheel is tliat the 
water should enter the 
wlieel witliout shock. 

This condition is satis¬ 
fied if the direction of 
relative motion of the 
water and wheel is 
parallel to the first 
element of the wheel 
vanes. 

Let A (fig. 196) be a 
point on the inlet sur¬ 
face of the wheel, and 
let Vi represent m 
magnitude and direc¬ 
tion the velocity of the water entering the wheel, and V, the velocity 
of the wliecl. Completing the parallelogram, e,, is the direction ot 
relative motion. Hence the angle between Vo and V, is tlie angle 0 
wliich the vanes should make with the inlet surface ol the wlieel. 

§ lyli. Enamfile of the Method of designing a Turbine. Professor 
James I hotnson's Inward Plow Turbine .— 

Let H =tlie availalile fall after deducting loss of head in pipes 
and channels from the gro.ss fall ; 

Q a the supply of water in cubic feet per second ; and 
9 =the efiiciehcy of tlie turbine. 

The work done per second is ijCiQH, and the horse-power ol flic 
turbine is h.p. —t)<iQH/55o. If 4 is taken at 0-74, an allowance will 
be made for llie frictional losses in the turbine, the leakage and the 
friction of the turbine shaft. Then h.p. aO oSsQH. 

Tlie velocity of flow through the turbine (iincorrected for the 
space occupiecl by the vanes and guide- blad es) may be taken 
M.-«„=^0'i25,v/2f;ll, 

111 which case about B',fh of the energy of the fall is carried an ay by 
the water discharged. 

The areas of the outlet and inlet surface of the wheel are then 


Hrr,d„ ^ 2 irreii -^Q/ 0 'I 25 

If we take r,„ so tliat the axial velocity of discharge from the central 
orifices of the wheel is ec|ual to we get 

r„-0'3984 ^/{Q/\/H), 
d., — r... 

If, to obtain considerable ste,a<;lying action of the centriiugal head, 
r, - 2r,„ then rf, - 5(/„. 

■^peed of the Wheel. —Let V, =O’(i 0 ^'2gll, or the speed due to lialf 
the fall nearly. Then the number of rotations ot the turbine per 
second is 

N ^\il2irr, = 1 -oyyq ,y(H JllfQ) ; 


also V., ^ V,)-„/>•, -0-33 v/agll. 

Angle of Vanes with Outlet Surface. 

Tan i^i=i(„/V„-o-i25/o-33 = '3788 ; 

1/1-21° nearly. 

If this value is revised for the vane lliickne.sB il will ordinarily 
become about 24°. 

Velocitv with which the Water enters the Wheel. —Tlie head pro¬ 
ducing the velocity is 

11 - (V,-/2g)(T -n(„ 7 V,“) +u;-i2g 
= U [i - • 43 , 30(1 -f 0'0358) + •oi5(>; 

=o‘504(>H. 

Then the velocity is 

V, ^ •96 ^/2g(-5(.46H) =0-721 v'2gH. 

Angle of Guide-Blades. 

Sin7 = «,/i), = o-i23/o72t =0-173 I 
7 —10° nearly 

Tangential Velocity of Water entering Wheel 

Wi =11, cos 7 =0-7101 \'2gH. 

Angle of Vanes at Inlet Surface. 

Cot 0 -{w, - = (-7101 - •(><>)I-125 = -4008 ; 

(1 =68° nearly, 

Hydraulic Efficiency of Wheel. 

4 =a/,V,/gH = -7101 X -00 X 2 
=0-9373. 

This, however, neglects the tnctiun of wheel covers and leakage. 
The efficiency from experiment has been found to be 0-75 to o-So. 


Impulse and Partial Admission Turbines. 

§ 197. The principal defect of most turbine.s with complete 
admission is the imperfection of the arrangements for working 
with less lluin the normal supply. With many forms of reaction 
turbine the efficiency is considerably reduced when the regulating 
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sluices are partially closed, but it is exactly when the supply 
of water is deficient that it is most important to get out of 
it the greatest possible amount of work. The imperfection of 
the regulating arrangements is therefore, from the practical 
point of view, a serious defect. All turbine makers have sought 
by various methods to improve tlie regulating mechanism. 
B. Fourneyron, by dividing his wheel by horizontal diaphragms, 
virtually obtained three or more separate radial flow turbines, 
which could be successively set in action at their full power, 
but the arrangement is not altogether successful, because of 
the spreading of the water in the space between the wheel and 
guide-blades. Fontaine similarly employed two concentric 
axial flow turbines formed in the same rasing. One was worked 
at full power, the other regulated. By this arrangement the 
loss of efficiency due to the action of the regulating sluice affected 
only half the water power. Many makers have adopted the 
expedient of erecting two or three separate turbines on the same 
waterfall. Then one or more could be put out of action and the 
others worked at full power. All these methods are rather 
palliatives than remedies. The movable guide-blades of 
Professor James Thomson meet the difficulty directly, but they 
are not applicable to every form of turbine. 

C. Callon, in 1840, patented an arrangement of sluice.s for 
axial or outward flow turbines, which were to be closed success¬ 
ively as the water supply diminished. By preference the sluices 
were closed by pairs, two diametrically opposite sluices forming 
a pair. The water was thus admitted to opposite but equal 
arcs of the wheel, and the forces driving the turbine were sym¬ 
metrically placed. As soon as this arrangement was adopted. 



a modification of the mode of action of the water in the turbine 
became necessary. If the turbine wheel passages remain full of 
water during the whole rotation, the water contained in each 
passage must be put into motion each time it pas.ses an open 


portion of the sluice, and stopped each time it passes a closed 
portion of the sluice. It is thus put into motion and stopped 
twice in each rotation. This gives rise to violent eddying 
motions and great loss of energy in shock. To prevent this, the 
turbine wheel with partial admission must be placed above the 
tail water, and the wheel passages be allowed to clear them.selves 
of water, while passing from one open portion of the sluices to 
the next. 

But if the wheel passages arc free of water when they arrive 
at the open guide passages, then there can be no pressure other 
than atmospheric pressure m the clearance space between guides 
and wheel. The water must issue from the sluices with the whole 
velocity due to the head ; received on the curved vanes of the 
wheel, the jets must be gradually deviated and discharged with 
a small final velocity only', precisely in the .same way us when 
a single jet strikes a curved vane in the free air. Turbines of 
this kind are therefore termed turbines of free deviation. There 
is no variation of pressure in the jet during the whole time of 
its action on the wheel, and the whole energy of the jet is im¬ 
parted to the wheel, simply by the impulse due to its gradual 
rhange t)f momentum. It is clear that the water mav be admitted 
in exactly the same way to any fraetion of the circumference 
at pleasure, without altering the efficiency of the wheel. The 
diameter of the wheel may be made as large as convenient, and 
the water admitted to a small fraetion of the circumference only. 
Then the number of revolutions is independent of the water 
velocity, and mav be kept down to a manageable value. 

§ 198. General bescripUon of an Impulse Turbine or Turbine with 
Tree Deviation. —Fig. 197 shows a general sectional elevation of a 
Girard turbine, in 
which the flow is 
axial. The w.vter, 
admitteil aliove a 
horirnnlal floor, 
passes <lowtl througli 
tlie annular wheel 
contaimng the guide- 
blades G, G, and 
thence into the re¬ 
volving wheel \V\^^ 

The revolving wheel 
IS fixed to a hollow 
shaft suspended from 
the pivot/". The solid 
internal shaft ,s.< is 
ineri'Iy a lixeil eohimii 
sii])|iorUng the pivot. 

The .advantage ol this Fig. 198. 

is that the ])ivot IS 

accessible lor lubrication and adjustment. B is the mortise bevel 
wheel by winch (lie jHivver of the turbine is given off, The sluices 
are worked by the liaiid wheel h, which raises them successively, 
in a way to be cleseribeci pn*sently. il. tl are the sluice rods Figs. 
198, 199 show the sectieiial lorm ot the guale-blacle chamber and 
wheel and the curves ol tlie wheel vanes and guide-blades, when 
drawn on a plane de¬ 
velopment ol the cylin- m 

diical section of the | | a 

wheel, a, a, a are the 
sluices for cutting off 
the water, b, b, h are 
apertures by which the 
entrance or exit of air 
IS facilitated as the 
buckets empty and till 
h'igs, 200, 201 show the 
guide-blade gear, a,a,a 
are the sluice rods as 
helore. At the top of 
each sluice rod is a 
small block i, having 
a projecting tongue, 
which slides in the 
groove of Uie circular 
cam plate </, d This 

circular plate is sup- Fic. 190. 

ported on the frame c, 
and revolves on it by means of the flanged rollers /. Inside, at the 
top, the cam plate is toothed, and gears into a spur pinion connected 
with the liand wheel h. At gg is an inclined groove or shunt. When 
the tongues of the blocks r, c arrive at g, they slide up to a second 
groow, or the reverse, according as the cam plate is revolved in one 
direction or in the other. As this operation takes place with each 
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sluice successively, any number of sluiccb can be opened or closed as 
desired. Tlie turbine is of 48 horse power on 5*12 ft. fall, and the 
supply ol water varies from 35 to 112 cub. ft. per second. The 


d 



efficiency m normal working is given as %. The mean diameter 
of tlie wheel is 0 ft , and the speed 27 4 revolutions per minute 

As an example of a partial aclmission radial flow iimiulse turbine, 
a 100 h p. turbine at Imiiienstadt may be taken. The tall varies 
from 538 to 570 tl. Tlie external diameter of the wheel is 4^ ft., and 



Fig. 2oi. 


its internal diameter 3 ft. 10 in. Normal speed 400 revs, per minute. 
Water is discharged into the wheel by a single nozzle, shown in fig. 
202 with Its regulating apparatus and some of the vanes. The water 

enters the wheel 
at an angle of 22® 
with the direc¬ 
tion of motion 
and the final 
angle of the wheel 
vanes is 20®. The 
efficiency on trial 
was from 73 to 

7 « ro¬ 
ll 199. 'iheory 
of the Impulse 
Turbine. — The 
theory of the im¬ 
pulse turbine 
does not essen¬ 
tially differ from 
that of the re¬ 
action turbine, 
except that there 
is no pressure in 
the wheel oppos¬ 
ing the discharge 

from the guide-blades. Hence the velocity with whicli the water 

enters the wheel is sim])ly _ 

r;=o-y0v2^”l)), 

where ft is the lieight of the top of the wheel above the tail water. 

If tlie hydropneumatic system is used, then l)^o. Let be the l 
inaxinuim suppl\ of water, r,. r.^ the internal and exlenial radii of ; 
the wlieel at the inlet surface , then 

The value of ma\ he alioiit o*45^^2(?{H -fi), whence r,. r.. can be 
iletermiried 

The guide-blade angle is then given by the equation 
sm 7 = M,/i'i - 0 ' 45 /o*c )4 ^ -48 : 

7 = 29 ®. 

The value of m, should, however, be corrected for the space occupied 
by the guide-blades. 

The tangential velocity of the entering water is 
Wi = v# cos 7 = o -82 v/2g(H - Ij). 

The circumferential velocity of the wheel may be (at mean radius) 
V/=o*5v' 2?(H -li). 





Fig. 202. 


Hence the vane angle at inlet surface is given by the equation 
cot e-(Wi- V,)/«, = (0-82 - 0'5)/o-45 = 71; 

<'= 55 °. 

The relative velocity of the water striking the vane at the inlet 
edge is cosec = i •22M(. This relative velocity remains 

unchanged during the passage of the water over the vane; conse¬ 
quently the relative velocity at the point of discharge is v„ = i- 22M(. 
Also in an axial flow turbme V„ = V.. 

If the final velocity of the water is axial, then 

cos 4i = \\lv„, = V(/Vrt =0'5/(i '22 X 0-45) =cos24° 23'. 

This should be corrected for the vane thickness. Neglecting this, 
«„ = »„ sin ^= v,i sin ^ = «. cosec S sui ^ = o ’SUi. The discharging area 
of the wheel must therefore be greater than the inlet area m the 
ratio of at least 2 to i. In .some actual turbines the ratio is 7 to 3. 
Tliis greater outlet area is obtamed by splaying tlie wheel, as shown 
in the section (fig. 199). 

§ 200. Peiton Wheel .—In the mining district of California about 
18(10 simple impulse wheels were used, termed hurdy-gurdy wheels. 
The w'lieels rotated in a vertical plane, bemg supported on a hori¬ 
zontal axis. Round the circumference were fixed flat vanes which 
were struck normally by a ,et from a nozzle of size varying with the 
head and quantity of water. Such wheels have in fact long been used. 
They are not efficient, but they are very 
simply constructed. Then attempts were 
imule to improve the efficiency, first by using 
hcmisplierical cup vanes, and then by using 
a double cup vane with a central dividing 
ridge, an arrangement invented by Pelton. 

In this last form the water trom the nozzle 
passes half to each side of tlie wheel, just 
e.scaping clear ot the backs of the advancing 
buckets. Fig 203 shows a Pelton vane. pjc 203. 

Some small inodifacations have been made 

by other makers, but they are not of any great importance. 
Fig. 204 shows a complete Pelton wheel witli frame and casing, 
supi)ly pipe and nozzle I’clton wheels have been \ ery largely used 
in Aitierica and to some extent in Europe. They are extremely 
simple and easy to construct or repair and on falls ol too tt. or more 
are very efficient. 'I'he jet strikes tangentially to tlie mean radius 
of the buckets, and the face of the buckets is riot quite radial but at 
nght angles to the direction of the jet at the point ol first impact. 
For greatest efficiency the peripheral velocity of the wheel at the 
mean radius ol the buckets should lie a little less than half the velocity 
of the jet As the radius of the wheel can be taken arbitrarily, the 
number of revolutions per minute can be accommodated to that of 
the machinery to be driven. Pelton wheels have been made as small 




as 4 m. diameter, for driving sewing machines, and as large as 24 It, 
The efficiency on high falls is about 80 %. When large power is 
required two or three nozzles are used delivering on one wheel. 
The width of the buckets should be not less than seven times the 
diameter of the jet. 

At the Comstock mines, Nevada, there is a 36-in. Pelton wheel 
made of a solid steel disk with phosphor bronze buckets riveted to 
the rim. The head is 2100 ft, and the wheel makes 1150 revolutions 
per minute, the peripheral velocity being 180 ft. jier sec With a J-in, 
nozzle the wheel uses 32 cub. ft. of water per minute and clevelops 
100 h.p. At the Choilarshaft, Nevada, there are six Pelton wheels 
on a fall of 1680 ft. driving electrical generators. With fi-in. nozzles 
each develops 125 h.p. 

§ 201. Theory of the Pelton Wheel .—Suppose a jet with a velocity 
V strikes tangentially a curved vane AB (fig. 205) moving in the 
same direction with the velocity ». The water will flow over the 
vane with the relative velocity v~u and at B will have the tangential 
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relative velocity v-u making an angle a with the direction o£ the 
vane's motion. Combining this with the velocity « of the vane, the 
absolute velocity of the water leaving the vane will be a/ = Br. 'The com¬ 
ponent of w in the direction of motion of the vane is B» = Bi) -ab 

= u - (v -u) cos o. Hence 
if 0 is the quantity of 
water reaching the vane 
l>er second the change of 
momentum per second in 
the direction of the vane’s 
motion is (GQ/g) [v - {u - 
(«-«)cosan =(GQ/g)(i; - «) 

(i + cos a). If o = o", 
COSO = I, and the change 
ol momentum per second, 
wliich is equal to the 
el'lort driving the vane, is 
P - 2 (GQ/f )(e - «). The 
work done on the vane is 
Vii =2{GQIg){v-u)u. If a 
series of vanes are inter- 
Fig. SOS. posed in succession, the 

ciuantity of water imping¬ 
ing on the vanes per second is the total discharge of the nozzle, 
and the energy expended at the nozzle is CiQe'^/zg. Hence the 
elficiency of the arrangement is, when 0 = 0°, neglecting friction, 

7 ; -iPu/GQv- 

which is a maximum and equal to unity if « ^ J71. In that case the 
whole energy of the jel is usefully expended in'driving the series of 
\'anes In practice a cannot he ijuite zero or the water leaving one 
vane would strike the back ol the next advancing vane Fig. 203 
shows a T’elton vane. The water divides each way, and leaves the 
vane on each side m a direction nearly parallel to the direction ol 
motion of the vane. The best velocity ol the vane is very approxi¬ 
mately hall the velocity ol the jet. ' I 

^ 202. Regulation oj the Rclton Wheel . — At first Pclton ivheels were ' 
ad|u,'ted to i-arying loads merely by throttling the supply. This 
inelliod involves a total loss of part of the head at the sluice or 
throtlle valve. In addition as the tvorking head is reduced, the 
relation between wheel \ elocity and jet velocity is no longer that ol 
greatest elhciency. Next a plan was adopted of deflecting the jet 
so that only part of the water reached the wdieel wdien the load was 
reduced, the rest going to waste. This involveil the use of an equal 
quantity of water lor large and small loads, but it had, what in some 
cases IS an advantage, the effect of jireventing any water hammer in 
the siquilv pipe due to the action of the regulator. In most cases 
now regulation is eliected by varying the section of the jet. A 
conical needle in the nozzle can be advanced or withdrawn so as to 
occupy more or less of the aperture ol the nozzle. Such a needle can 
be controlled liy an ordinary goi'eriior 

§ 203. General Considerations on the Ounce of a Type of 
Turin lie .—The circuinferential speed of any turbine i.s necessarily 
a fraction of the initial velocity of the water, and therefore is 
greater as the head i.s greater. In reaction turbines with com¬ 
plete admission the number of revolutions per minute becomes 
inconveniently great, for the diameter cannot be increased ’ 
beyond certain limits without greatly reducing the efficiency. 
In impulse turbines with jrartial admission the diameter can he 
chosen arbitrarily and the number of revolutions kept down 
on high falls to any desired amount. Hence broadiv reaction j 
ttirbines are better and less costly on low falls, and impulse ; 
turbines on high falls. For t ariable water flow impulse turbines 
have some advantage, being more efficiently regulated. On the 
other hand, impulse turbines lose efficiency seriously if their 
speed varies from the normal speed dtie to the head. If the head 
is very variable, as it often i.s on low' falls, and the turbine must 
run at the same speed whatever the head, the impulse turbine 
is not suitable. Reaction turbines can be constructed so as to 
overcome this difficulty to a great extent. Axial flow turbines 
with vertical shafts have the disadvantage that in addition to 
the weight of the turbine there is an unbalanced water pressure 
to be carried by the footstep or collar bearing. In radial flow 
turbines the hydraulic pressures are balanced. The application of 
turbines to drive dynamos directly has involved some new con¬ 
ditions. The electrical engineer generally desires a high speed 
of rotation, and a very constant speed at all times. The reaction 
turbine is generally more suitable than the impulse turbine. 
As the diameter of the turbine depends on the quantity of water 
and cannot be much varied without great inefficiency, a difficulty 
arises on low falls. This has been met by constructing four 
independent reaction turbincs»on the same shaft, each having of 



course the diameter suitable for one-quarter of the whole dis¬ 
charge, and having a higher speed of rotation than a larger 
turbine. The turbines at Rheinfeldcn and Chevres are so con¬ 
structed. To ensure constant speed of rotation when the head 
varies considerably without serious mefficiency. an axial flow 
turbine is generally u.sed. It is constructed of three or four 
concentric rings of vanes, with independent regulating sluices, 
forming practically independent turbines of different radii. 
Any one of these or any combination can be used according to 
the state of the water. With a high fall the turbine of largest 
radius only is used, and the .speed of rotation is less than with a 
turbine of smaller radius. On the other hand, as the fall decreases 
the inner turbines are used either singly or together, according 
to the power required. At the Zurich waterworks there are 
turbines of qo h.p. on a fall varying from loj ft. to 4J ft. The 
power and .speed are kept constant. Each turbine has three 
concentric rings. The outermost ring gives 90 h.p. with 105 
cub. ft. per second and the maximum fall. The outer and middle 
compartments give the same power with 140 cub. ft. per second 
and a fall of 7 ft. 10 in. All three compartments working together 
develop the power with about 250 cub. ft. per second. In some 
tests the efficiency was 74 ’J,, with the outer ring working alone, 
7.1'4% with the outer and middle ring working and a fall of 
7 ft., and 80-7 % with all the rings working. 

§ 204. Speed Governing .—When turbines are used to drive 
dynamos direct, the question of .speed regulation is ol great im- 
jiortance. Steam engines using a light elastic fluid can be easily 
regulated by governors acting on throttle or expansion valves. 
It is different w'ith water turbines using a fluid of great inertia, 
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In one ol the Niagara penstocks there arc 400 tons of water 
flowing at 10 ft. per second, opposing enormous resistance to rapid 
change of speed of flow. The .sluices of water turbines also are 
necessarily large and heavy. Hence relay governors must be 
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used, and the tendency of relay governors to hunt must be ; this opens an aperture J in. in diameter, made in a brass screw 
overcome. ]n the Niagara Falls Power House No. i, each tur- plug b. The hole Is reduced to yV in- in diameter at the outer 
bine has a very sensitive centrifugal governor acting on a ratchet cjtd of the plug and is closed by a small valve opening inwards, 
relay. The governor puls into gear one or other of two ratchets Through tins, during the rebound after each stroke of the ram, 
driven l)y the turbine itself. According as one or the other a small quantity of air is sucked in which keeps the air vessel 
ratchet is in gear the sluices are raised or lowered. By a sub- supplied with its elastic cushion of air. 

-.idiary arrangement the ratchets are gradually put out of gear | During the recoil after a sudden closing of the valve d, the 
unless the governor puts them in gear again, and this prevents the pressure below it is dimini.shed and the valve opens, permitting 
over correction of the speed from the lag in the action of the outflow. In consequence ol the flow through this valve, the 
governor. In the Niagara Power House No. 2, the relay is an water in the supply pipe acquires a gradually increasing velocity, 
hydraulic relay similar in principle, but rather more complicated The upward flow of 
in arrangement, to that shown in fig. 206, which is a governor the water, towards the 
used for ihe 1250 h.p. turbines at Lyons. The .sensitive governor valve rf, incrca.ses the 
G opens a valve and puts into action a plunger driven by oil pressure tending to lift 
pressure from an oil reservoir. As the plunger moves forward the valv-c, and at last, 
it gradually closes the oil admission valve by lowering the if tlic valve is not too 
fulcrum end / of the valve lever which rests on a wedge «> attached heavy, lifts and closes 
to the plunger. If the speed is still too high, the governor re- it. The forward mo- 
opens the valve. In the case of the Niagara turbines the oil 1 mentum of the column 
pressure is 1200 lb per ;,q. in. One millimetre of movement of . in the supply pipe 
the governor sleeve completely opens the relay valve, and the ■ being destroyed by the 
relay plunger exerts a force of 50 tons. The sluices can be stoppage of the flow, 
completely opened or shut in twelve seconds. The ordinary ; the water exerts a 
variation of speed of the turbine with varying load does not pressure at the end of 
exceed i %. If all the load is thrown off, the momentary | tlie pipe sufficient to 
variation of speed is not more than 5 %. To prevent hydraulic open the dehvery 
shock in the supply pipes, a relief s-alve is provided which opens valve 0, and to cause 
if the pressure is in excess of that due to the head. a portion of the water 

§205. The Hydraulic Ram. —The hydraulic ram is an arrange- to flow into the air 
ment by which a quantity of water falling a distance h forces vessel. As the water 
a portion of the water to rise to a height /;,, greater than h. in the supply pipe 
It consists of a-supply reservoir (A, tig. 207), into which the water comes to rest and 
enters from some natural stream. A pipe s of considerable recoils, the valve d 
length conducts the water to a lower level, where it is discharged opens again and the 
intermittently through e. self-acting pulsating valve at d. The operation is repeated. Part of the energy ol the descending 
supply pipe r may be fitted with a flap valve for stopping the column is employed in compressing the air at the end of the 
ram, and this is attached in some cases to a float, so that the ram supply pipe and expanding the pipe itself. This causes a recoil 
starts and stops itself automatically, according as the supply of the v/ater which moineiilarily diminishes the pressure m the 
cistern fills or empties. The lower float is just sufficient to keep pipe below the pressure due to the statical head. This as.si.sts 
open the flap after it has been raised by the action of the upper in opening the valve d. The recoil of the water is sufficiently 
float. The length of chain is adjusted so that the upper float great to enable a pump to be attached to the ram body in.stea'd 
opens the flap when the level m the cistern is at the desired of the direct risir,g pipe. With this arrangement a ram working 
height. If the water-level falls below the lower float the flap with muddy water may be employed to raise clear .spring water, 
closes. The pipe s should be as long and us straight as possible, i Instead of lifting the delivery valve as in the ordinary ram, the 
and as it is subjected to considerable pressure from the sudden j momentum of the column drives a sliding or ela.stic piston, 
arrest of the motion of the water, it must be strong and strongly I and the recoil brings it back. This piston lifts and forces 

alternately the clear water through ordinary 
pump valves. 

Pumps 

§ 206. The dift'erent classes of pumps corre¬ 
spond almost exactly to the different classes 
of water motors, although the mechanical 
details of the construction are somewhat 
different. They are properly reversed water 
motors. Ordinary reciprocating pumps corre¬ 
spond to water - pressure engines. Chain 
and bucket pumps are in principle similar 
. . to water wheels in which the water acts by 

jointed, a is an air vessel, and e tlie delivery pifie leading to ] weight. Scoop wheels are similar to undershot water wheels, 
the reservoir at a higher level than A, into which water is to be | and centrifugal pumps to turbines. 

pumped. Fig. 208 shows in section the construction of the ram ' Reciprocaitng Pumps are single or double acting, and differ 
itself, d is the pulsating discharge valve already mentioned, j from water-pressure engines in that the valves are moved by 

which opens inwards and downwards. The stroke of the valve the water instead of by automatic machinery. They may be 

IS regulated by the cotter through the spindle, under which arc classed thus :— 

washers by which the amount of fall can he regulated. At n i. Lift Puvips. —The water drawn through a foot valve on 

is a delivery valve, opening outwards, which is often a ball- the ascent of the pump bucket is forced through the bucket 
valve but sometimes a flap-^ alve. The water which is pumped valve when it descends, and lifted by the bucket when it reascends, 
passes through this valve into the air vessel a, from which it Such pumps give an intermittent discharge, 
flows ^ the delivery pipe in a regular stream into the cistern a. Plunger or Force Pumps, in which the water drawn through 
to which the water is to be raised. In the v ertical chamber the foot valve is displaced by the descent of a solid plunger, and 
behind the outer valve a small air vessel is formed, and into forced through a delivery valve. They have the advantage that 
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the friction is less than that of lift pumps, and the packing 
round the plunger is easily accessible, whilst that round a lift 
pump bucket is not. The flow is intermittent. 

3. The Double-acting Force Pump is in principle a double 
plunger pump. I'he discharge fluctuates from zero to a maximum 
and back to zero each stroke, but is not arrested for any 
appreciable time. 

4. Ducket and Plunger Pumps consist of a lift pump bucket 
combined with a plunger of half its area. The flow varies as in 
a double-acting pump. 

3. Diaphragm Pumps have been used, in which the solid 
plunger is replaced by an elastic diaphragm, alternately depressed 
into and raised out of a cylinder. 

As single-acting pumps gise an intermittent discharge three 
are generally used on cranks at 120“. But with all pumps the 
variation of velocity of discharge would cause great waste of work- 
in the delivery pipes when they are long, and even danger from 
the hydraulic ramming action of the long column of water. 
An air vessel is interposed between the pump and the delivery 
pipe.s, of a volume from 5 to 100 times the space described by 
the plunger per stroke. The air in this must be replenished 
from time to time, or continuously, by a special air-pump. 
At low speeds not exceeding 30 ft. per minute the delivery of a 
pump is about 90 to 95 % of the volume described by the plunger 
or bucket, from 5 to 10 % of the discharge being lost by leakage. 
-At high speeds the quantity pumped occasionally exceeds the 
volume described by the plunger, the momentum of the water 
keeping the valves open after the turn of the stroke. 

The velocity of large mining pumps is about 140 ft. per minute, 
the indoor or suction stroke being sometimes made at 250 ft, 
per minute. Kotative pumping engines of large size have a 
plunger speed of 90 ft. per minute. .Small rotative pumps are 
run faster, but at some loss of cflicieney. Fire-engine pumps 
have a speed of 180 to 220 ft. per minute. i 

The efficiency of reciprocating pumps varies very greatly. 
.Small reciprocating pumps, with metal valves on lifts of 15 ft., 
were found by Morin to have an efficiency of 16 to 40%, or on 
the average 25 "o. When used to pump water at considerable 
pressure, through hose pipes, the efficiency rose to from 28 to 
57 %, or on the average, with 50 to 100 ft. of lift, about 50 
A largo pump with barrels 18 in. diameter, at speeds under bo 
ft. per minute, gave the following results ;— 

l.ift in leel . . .14! .V 4 47 

Efficiency .... *46 '70 

The very large .steam-pumps employed for waterworks, 
with 150 ft. or more of lift, appear to reach an efficiency of go %, 
not including the friction of the discharge pipes. Reckoned on 
the indicated work of the steam-engine the efficiency may be 
80 %. 

Many small pumps arc now driven electrically and are usually 
three-throw single-acting pumps driven from the electric motor 
by gearing. It is not convenient to vary the speed of the motor 
toaccommodateit to the varying rate of pumpingusually required. 
Messrs Hayward Tyhir have introduced a mechanism for varying 
the stroke of the pumps (Sinclair's patent) from full stroke 
to nil, without stopping the pumps. 

§ 207. Centrifugal Pump — For large volumes of water on 
lifts not exceeding about 6o ft. the most convenient pump is 
the centrifugal pump. Recent improvements have made it 
available also for very high lifts. It consists of a wheel or fan 
with curved vanes enclosed in an annular chamber. Water flows 
in at the centre and is discharged at the penphciy. The fan 
may rotate in a vertical or horizontal plane and the water may 
enter on one or both sides of the fan. In the latter case there 
is no axial unbalanced pressure. The fan and its casing must 
be filled with water before it can start, so that if not drowned 
there must be a foot valve on the suction pipe. When no special 
attention needs to be paid to efficiency the water may have a 
velocity of 6 to 7 ft. in the suction and delivery pipes. The fan 
often has 6 to 12 vanes. For a double-inlet fan of diameter 
D, the diameter of the inlets is D/2. If Q is the discharge in 
cub. ft. persccond D^about 0-6 .^/Q in averages cases. The 
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peripheral speed is a little greater than the velocity due to the lift. 
Ordinary centrifugal pumps will have an efficiency of 40 to 60%. 

The first pump of this kind which attracted notice was one 
exhibited by J. G. Appold in 1851, and the special features of 
his pump have been retained in the best pumps since constructed. 
Appold's pump raised continuously a volume of water equal to 
1400 times its own capacitj- per minute. It had no valves, and 
it permitted the passage of .solid bodies, such as walnuts and 
oranges, without obstruction to its working. Its efficiency was 
also found to be good. 

Fig. 209 shows the ordinary form of a centrifugal pump. 
The pump disk and vanes B are cast in one, usually of bronze. 



and the disk is keyed on the driving shall C. 'Ihc casing A 
has a spirally enlarging discharge passage into the discharge 
pipe K. A cover L gives access to the pump. S is the suction 
pipe which opens into the pump disk on both sides at D. 

Fig. 210 shows a centrifugal pump differing from ordinary 
centrifugal pumps in one feature only. The water rises through 
a suction pipe S, which divides so as to enter the pump wheel 
W at the centre on each side. The pump disk or wheel is very 
similar Ui a turbine wheel. It is keyed on a shaft driven by a 
belt on a fast and loose pulley arrangement at P. The water 
rotating in the pump disk presses outwards, and if the speed is 
sufficient a continuous flov. is maintained through the pump 
and into the disclvarge pipe IJ. 'Ihe special feature in this pump 
is that the water, discharged by the pump disk with a whirling 
velocity of not inconsiderable magnitude, is allowed to continue 
rotation in a chamber somewliat larger than the pump. The 
use of this whirlpool cliamber was first suggested by Professor 
James Thom.son. It utilizes the energy due to the whirling 
velocity of the water which in most pumps is wasted in eddies 
in the discharge pipe. In the pump shown guide-blades are also 
added which have the direction of the stream lines in a free 
vortex. They do not therefore interfere witli the action of the 
water when pumping the normal quantity, but only prevent 
irregular motion. At A is a plug by which the pump case is 
filled before starting. If the pump is above the water to be 
pumped, a foot valve is required to permit the pump to be filled. 
Sometimes instead of the foot valve a delivery valve is used, 
an air-pump or steam jet pump being employed to exhaust the 
air from the pump case. 

§ 2oR. Design and Proportions of a Centrifugal Pump .—The design 
of the pump disk is very simple. Let e,. r„ be the radii of the inlet 
and outlet surfaces of the pump disk, d,, d„ the clear axial width at 
those radii. The velocity of flow through the pump may be taken 
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nu* same as lor a turbine. 11 (.> is the fjuanlily |>uni]H*(l, and 11 the 
lilt, 


Also in })rdclicc 


-“•‘i.') s'A'H. 
2Tr; ,<!, —()///,. 


Usually 

and do'=(h 

according a^ the disk is ]>aralk‘l'sided or cone<l. The water enlers 
the wlieel radially willi the velotilv v,, and 

u., ~Qt2vr„ff,.. (3^ 

J'lg. 2TT shows the notation adopted lor the velocities. 

Su]>pOi>e the water enters the wheel with the velocity while 
y the velocity of the 

wheel is \V Com- 

\ t .pkting the parallelo^ 

■ “ • - / -^ Rram, is the rela- 

1 0 velocity of the 

water and wheel, and 
y/ proper direction 

/ ^ vaiK’s 

jj ' \//^ Also, by resolving, u, 

/ u _ \ and Wi are the coin- 

/ A 'll! ^ \ \ ponent velocities of 

I f \ \ flow’ and velocities of 

j I \ \ whir of the velocity Vf 

J . I of the water. At the 

‘ ‘ I I outlet surface, t»„ is the 

Pig. 211. velocity of dis¬ 

charge, and the rest of 

the notation is similar to that for the inlet surface. 

Usually the water flow's equally in all directions in the eye of the 
wheel, in that case v^ is radial. 'Then, in normal conditions of work¬ 
ing, at the inlet surface, 

t’, = u, I 

Wi =0 I 

lanff=:«,/V, I 

1 ',/ —M/ cosec 0 Si 

If the pum}> is raising less or more than its ^iroper quantity, 9 wdll 
not satisfy the hist condition, and there is then some loss of head in 
shock. 

At the outer circumference of tlic wheel or outlet surface, 
cosec 0 1 

n'«-V„ - H„c.oi 0 I (5) 

i'„ - 1 H„- s- - «„ cot 0)®} I 

T^aWafiVw of Pressim in the Pump Disk. —Precisely as in the case i 
of turbines, it can be shown that (lie variation of pressure between ' 
the inlet and outlet surfaces of the pump is 

h., -hi = (V.2 _ V.*)/2J - {vj - Vrt^/2g. 

InsertinR the values of i ,,,, in (4) and (t), wo Ret for normal 
conditions of working 


fl, — I '2), , . . .1 

(•, = •2571,^ ((.)'\'ll). ( 


Fio, 211, 


k„ - III (V,," - V,-)/2e -11,? cosec “0/2# + («r + V/')/2ff 

=V„72g-«;-cosec"0/2ff+«,72g. (6) 

Hydraulic Uffnemy of the Ncglccliilg di.sk friction, 

journal friction, and leakage, the efiicieiic}' of the pump call he found 
111 the same way as that ol turbines (!( 186). Let M he the moment 
of the couple rotating the pump, and o its angular velocity ; «j,„ »•„ 
the tangential velocity of the water and radius at the outlet 
surface ; w„ r, the same quantities at the inlet surface. Q being 
tlie discharge per second, the change of angular momentum per 
second is 

Hence M =. (C.y/g) (uv,, - 

In normal working, «.,■ =0. Also, multiplying by the angular velocity, 
flic work done jicr second is 

Mo = (GQ/g)n'„»'„o. 

But the useful work done in inimiiing is GpII. Therefore the 
edicieiiey is ' 

1) = GQI l/Ma -gH/av',,a —gH/K’„V„. (-) 

I 200. Case I, Centrifui’at Pump with no Whirlpool ChaniWi .— 
Wlien no special provision is made to utilize the energy of motion ol 
the water leaving the wheel, and the pump discharges directly into a 
chamber in which the water is flowing to the discharge pijic’ nearly 
the whole of the energy of the water leaving the disk is wasted. The 
water leaves the di.sk with the more or less considerable velocity r,„ 
and impinges on a mass flowing to the discharge pipe at the nnidi 
slower velocity 0,. The radial comjionent of v„ is almo.st necessarily 
wasted. From the tangential comiionent there is a gain ol pressure 
(u/„o - V,^l2g - (te„ - v,)‘/2g 

=t-,(te„ - i>,)/g, 

which will he small, if v, is small compared witli B,,. Its greatest 
value, if (i, = Jte„, is JiaZ/Zg, which will aVays he a small part of the 
whole head. Suppose this neglected. The whole vanation of 
pressure in the pump disk then balances the lift and the head 
up/2g necessary to give the initial velocity of flow in the eye of the 
wheel. 

Up/2g + H = V„ 72 ? - B.® cosec “ 0 / 2 g + t<.'*/2f, 

H = V„72g - u/ cosec “0/2g \ If., 

or V„= ,^/(2gH+«„2 cosec V .] 

anil the efficiency of the pump is, from (7), 

1 /V„w„ gH / {V (V„ - cot 0)}, 

- (V,.‘ - cosec -p} / {2 V„(V. - u„ cot 01 . (.1) 

For 0 -90°, i) = (V;- - «„7/2V„7 

which is necessarily less than L That is, half the work expended in 
driving the pump is wasted. By recurving the vanes, a plan intro- 
duced by Appold, the efficiency is increased, because the velocity 
i)„ of discharge from the pump is diminished. If 0 is very small, 
cosec 0=cot 0: 

and then ii = (V„ + «, cosec 0)/2V„, 

which may approach the value i, as 0 tends towards o. Equation 
(8) shows that m„ cosec 0 cannot be greater than V„. Putting 
=0'25 ,^/(2gH) we get the following numerical values of the 
efficiency and the circumferential velocity of the pump :— 
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0 

90” 

V 

0-47 

v„ 

I-03^/2pT 

45 ° 

0-56 

l-oO „ 

K 

0-65 

I-12 „ 

20 ® 

073 

1-24 „ 

10® 

0-84 

175 .. 


0 csmnot practically be made less than 20°; and, allowing for the 
frictional fosses neglected, the efficiency of a pump in which 0 = 20° is 
found to be about -60. 

§ 210. Case 2. Pump with a Whirlpool Chamber, as in fig. 210.— 
Professor James Thomson first suggested that the energy of the water 
after leaving the pump disk might be utilized, if a space were left 
in which a free vortex could be formed. In such a free vortex the 
velocity varies inversely as the radius. The gain of pressure in the 
vortex chamber is, putting *■„, r, for the radii to the outlet surface 
of wheel and to outside of free vortex, 

5(-s)=a--> 

if lt^r„lr„. 

The lift is then, adding this to the lift in the last case, 

H = {V,;- cosec’-^c/* + II,^{1 
But t'„" — V,“ - 2V„«„ cot <f> 4 cosceV I 

11 = {(2 ■~k‘)VJ^-2kW„u„ cot tf> 

Putting this in tl\e expression for the efficiency, we find a con¬ 
siderable increase ol efficiency. Thus with 

<^-90® and fi — L nearly, 

a small angle and ^ 4, = i nearly. 

With this arrangement of i)ump, therefore, the angle at the outer 
emls of the vanes is of comparatively little importance. A moflerale 
tiiigde of 30'^ or 40*^ may very well be adopted. The following 
numerical vahie.s of the velocity ol the circumference of the pump 
liave been obtaine<l by taking k = J, ami u„ =0*25 

0 ’ V., 

00'’ 7(12 


The quantity of water to be pumped iiy a centrifugal pump neces¬ 
sarily varies, and an adjustment for different quantities of water can¬ 
not e.asily be introduced. Hence it is that the average efficiency of 
pumps of this kind is hi practice less tliaii tlie efficiencies given above, 
rile advantage of a vortex cliamber is also generally neglected. 'I'lie 
velocity in the supply and discharge pipes is also often made greater 
than is consistent with a high degree of elheiency. Velocities of 6 
or 7 ft. jier second in the discharge and suction pijies, when the lift 
IS small, cause a very sensible waste of energy ; 3 to o ft, would 
be mucli tietter. Centrifugal pumps of very large size have been 
constructed Jiastoil and Anderson made jrumjis for the Nortli Sea 
canal m Holland to deliver each O70 tons of water per minute on a 
lift of 5 ft. The pump disks are 8 It. diameter. J, and H. (’.Wynne 
constnicled some jiumjis for draining the Ferrarese Maixhes, wliich 
togetlier deliver 2000 tons per minute. A juinqi made under Pro¬ 
fessor j. riionison’s direction for drainage works in Barliados had 
a pump disk to ft in diameter and a whirlpool cliamber 32 it. in 
diameter. Tlie elheiency of centrifugal pumps when delivering less 
or more tliaii the normal quantity of water is discussed in a paper in 
the Proc. Insl. Cm. Eng. vol. 53. 


§ 211. High Lift Centrifugal Pumps .—It has long been known 
that centrifugal pumps could be worked in series, each pump 
overcoming a part of the lift. This method has been perfected, 
and centrifugal pumps for very high lifts with great efficiency 
have been used by Sulzer and others. C. W. Darley (Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Eng., supplement to vol. 154, p. 156) has described some 
pumps of this new type driven by Parsons steam turbines for 
the water supply of Sydney, N.S, W. Each pump was designed to 
deliver million gallons per twenty-four hours against a head 
of 240 ft. at 3300 revs, per minuU-. Tlirec pumps in series give 
therefore a lift of 720 ft. The pump consists of a central double¬ 
sided impeller 12 in. diameter. The water entering at the 
bottom divides and enters the runner at each side through a 
bell-mouthed passage. The shaft is provided with ring and 
groove glands which on the suction side keep the air out and on 
the pressure side prevent leakage. Some water from the pressure 
side leaks through the glands, but beyond the first grooves it 
passesintoa pocket and is returned to the suction side of thepump. 
For the glands on the suction side water is supplied from a low- 
pressure service. No packing is used in the glands. During 
the trials no water was seen at the glands. The following are 
the results of tests made at Newcastle 


’ Duration of test . . hours i 2 1.54 f2 fjs j 

I Steam pressure. lb per sq. in. ( 57 ; 37 | 84 55 

Weight of steam per water j 

h.p. hour.Ib I 27'93 30.67 j 28-83 27-89 

Speed in revs, per min. . 1 3300 3330 j 3710 3340 

Height of suction . . . ft. 1 ii 11 | ii n 

Tqti lift.ft. j 762 744 I 917 756 

Million galls, per day pumped— , [ 

By Venturi meter ... I 1-573 1-499 [ i-68q 1-503 

[ J By orifice.' 1-623 1-513 i 1-723 j-555 

! Water h.p.252 235 j 326 239 

In trial IV. the steam was superheated 95° F. From other 
trials under the same conditions as trial I. the Par.son.s turbine 
uses 15-6 lb of steam per brake h.p. hour, so that the combined 
efficiency of turbine and pumps is about 56%, a remarkably 
good result. 

§ 212. Air-Ltfl Pumps. —An interesting and simple method of 
pumping by compressed air, invented by f)r J. Poldc of Arizona, 
is likely to be very useful in certain cases. Suppose a rising 
main placed in a deep bore hole in which there is a consideraMe 
depth of water. Air compressed to a sufficient pressure is con¬ 
veyed by an air pipe and introduced at the lower end of the rising 
main. The air 

rising in the main y _ 

diminishes the 

average density [_ 

of the contents of 

the mam, and sw 

their aggregate 
weight no longer 
balances the pres¬ 
sure at the lower 
end of the main 

due to its sub- I T'' '■ ''T 

mersion. An up- -—^ 

ward flow is set 
up, and if the air 
supply is suffi¬ 
cient the water 
in the rising main 
is lifted to any 
required height. 

The higher the Kir Supply Pipe 
lift above the 
level in the bore 
hole the deeper 
must be the point 
at which air is 
injected. Fig. 

212 shows an air¬ 
lift pump con¬ 
structed for W. 

H. Ma.\well at 
the Tunbridge 

Wells water- L-.ii 

works. There is a 1. .- 

two-stage steam 

air compressor, _ 

compressinguirto 
from 90 to 100 lb 

per sq. in. The bore hole is 350 ft. deep, lined with steel pipes 15 in. 
diameter for 200 ft. and with perforated pipes 13J in. diameter for 
the lower 130 ft. The rest level of the water is 96 ft. from the 
ground-level, and the level when pumping 32,000 gallons per hour 
is 120 ft. from the ground-level. The rising main is 7 in. diameter, 
and is carried nearly to the bottom of the bore hole and to 
20 ft. aliove the ground-level. The air pipe is 2^ in. diameter. 
In a trial run 31,402 gallons per hour were raised 133 ft. above 
the level in the well. Trials of the efficiency of the system made 
at .San Francisco with varying conditions will be found in a 
paper by K. A. Rix ( Journ. Amer. Assoc. Eng. Soe. vol. 25, 
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1900). Maxwell found the best results when the ratio of immersion 
to lift was 3 to I at the start and 2-2 to 1 at the end of the trial. 
In those conditions the efficiency was 37 % calculated on the 
indicated h.p. of the steam-engine, and 4f> % calculated on the 
indicated w'ork of the compressor. 2-7 rolumes of free air were 
used to 1 of water lifted. The .s)-sicni is suitable for temporary 
purposes, especially as the ejiiantity ol water raised is much 
greater than could be pumped by any other system in a bore 
hole of a given size. It i.s useful for clearing a boring of sand 
imd may be aiKantageously used permanently when a boring 
IS in sand or grai'el which cannot be kept out of the bore hole. 
The initial cost is small. 

^21^. Centrifugal (ientrifugal fans are constructed 

similarly to centrifugal pumps, and are used lor compressing 
air to pre.ssures not exceeding 10 to 15 in. of water-colunm. 
Witli this small variation of pressure the variation of volume 
and dimsity of the air may be neglerted without sensible error. 
The conditions of pressure and discharge for fans are gener¬ 
ally less accurately known than in the case of pumps, and the 
design of fans is generally somewliat crude. They .siddom have 
whirlpool chambers, though a large expandmg outlet is pro¬ 
vided in the case of the important Guibal fans used in mine 
ventilation. 

It is usual to reckon the dillerence ot pressure at the inlet 
and outlet of a tan in inclies of water-column. One inc h of water- 
column ^<4-4 ft. of air at .iverage alrnosplimc pressure-.pall) per ^ 

bU. It. . e . . i 

Roughly the pressure heatl j)roduce(l in a fan wilhout means of 
utilizing the kinetic energy of discharge would lie ft. ol air, or 
0*00024 ni. of water, where e is the velocity ol the ti}»H ot the fan 
blades in feet per second If d is the diameter ul the fanand t thewidtli 
at llie external circumfereme, tlien ird/ is tire discharge areaol the fan j 
disk. 11 H the discliarge in cub. It tier sec., « =y/Vd( is the radial 
velocitv ot discharge wluoli is numerically equal to the discharge per ! 
snuarelootofoulleliiieidiic leet|)ersecond. Ashoththelosscsinl he tan j 
and Ihe work done are loiighly ])r<>portiontil to u' in fans of the same i 
tv]K‘, and are also proportional to tlie gauge pressure p, then it the 1 
losses are to he a constant percentage of the work done u in<iy | 
taken proportional to vY'- In ordinary eases m - about 22 VA The i 
widlli f ot tlie iau is generally from o-^^) to Hence if Q is 

given, the diameter ol the fan should be 

I'or / =o*35(/, -0-20 ^'{Q/ Jp) 

For f-0-450!, d (y/ ^-p) 

If p is the prc‘-.siire dillerence in the fan in inches of water, and N tlie 
revolutions ol Ian, 

V ~ird'S,(t(> ft per see. 

N -1230 Jpi'd revs, per nun. 

As the pressure dillerence is .small, the work done in compressing the i 
avr IS almost exactly yzp^ loot-pounds per second. Usually .however, 1 
the kinetic energy ot the. air m the discharge pipe is not inconsiderame 
compared with the work done ni compresswm. if w is the velocity 
of till- air wlfore Un- discharge pressure i'w measured, the an carries 
awjiy foot-pouiuls ]ier 11) ot air as kinelie energy. In Q cubic feet 
or o-oKoyylh the kiiietic energy is 0*00125 Qw" loot-pounds per 

^^"rhe ofTieiency of fans is reckoned in two ways, if B.H.l*. is the 
efleclive horse-powei ajfpliod at the fan shall, then the ellicieucy 
reckoned on tlie work of compresbion is 

"5'2M.V55t>D H T*. 

On tile fjther haiul, if the Jcmetic energy- m the delu'ery pipe is taken 
as pari ol llie useful work the efticiency is 

rt.i - (5-2pt) + 0 'CK>i 2 :,<>u>‘)l!)^o B H.i’. 

Although the theory aliove is a nmgn one it agree.s sufl'icienlly with 
experiment, witli some merely nunH-ncal modifications. 

An extremely interesting experimental investigation of the action 
of centrifugal fans has been made by II. Heenan and W. Gilbert 
{Pror hnt.Civ.En^.vn] T2^, p. 272). The fans delivered through an 
air trunk in which dillcrent resKtances could he obtained by intro¬ 
ducing diaphragms with circular apertures of different sizes Suppose 
a fan run at constant speed with diherent resistances and the com- 
prcs.sion pressure, discharge and brake horse-t^ower mca.sured. 1 he 
results plot in such a diagram as is shown in fig. 213. The less the 
resistance to discharge, that is the larger the ojxjmng in the air trunk, 
the greater the cpiantitv of air discharged at the given speed of the 
fan. On the other hand the compression pa^ssure diminishes. The 
curve marked total gauge is the compression pressure + the velocity 
head in the dr^icharge pipe, both in iuche.s of water Tliis curve falls, 
but not nearly so much as the compression curve, when the resist¬ 
ance in the air trunk is diminished. The brake horse-power increases 
as t!ic resistance is diminished because the volume of discharge in¬ 
creases very much. The curve marked efliciency is the elTicioncy 


calculated on the work of compression only. It is zero for no dis¬ 
charge, and zero also when there is no resistance and all the energy 
given to the air is carried away as kinetic cneigy. There is a dis¬ 
charge for which tliis efficiency is a maximum ; it is about hall the 
discharge which there is w'hen there is no resistance and the delivery 
pipe IS full open. The conditions of speed and discharge correspond¬ 
ing to the greatest efficiency of compression are those ordinarily 
taken as the best normal conditions of working. The curve marked 



m 100 ft fitr mc 

Flo. 2T3. 

total efficiency gives the efficiency calculated on the work of com¬ 
pression and kinetic energy of discliargc. Messrs (.lUiert and 
Heenan found the efficiencies of orrliiiary funs ralcukilc*d on tlie 
compicssion to be 40 to 00 when working at about nortn;!l 
conditions. 

'lakaig some of Messrs Heenan and Gilbert's results for ordinal v 
fans m normal conditions, they have been found to agree fair]\ wnh 
the following approximate rules. Let pr be* the comprcs.sion pressure 
andi/ llie volume discharged per second per square foot ol outletareaof 
fan. 'L’hen the total gauge pressure due to pressure of compression 
and velocity of discharge is approximately : p =sp^.-frO‘OC)0;{q" in. of 
water, so that il p,> is given, p can l>e found approximately. The 
jiressurt p depends ou the circumJerential speed v of the Ian disk— 

/> -0*00025^2 in. of water 
T’ -r(>3 ^Ip ft. per sec 

'I'he discharge per square foot of outlet ol fan is— 
r/ - 15 to 18 ^>p cub. 11. per sec. 

The total discharge is 

=47 to 5() (/( 

For =0*22 to0*25ft. 

f=-*45rf, (f = 0*20 to 0*22 v'tU/v/’) fh 
N 1203 sjpjd. 

Th<*se approximate eciiiations, which are derived purely from 
experiment, do not differ greatly from those obtained by the rough 
theory given above. Tlie theory helps to explain the reason lor the 
form oj the empirical results. (W. C. U.) 

HYDRAZINE (Diamibooen), N.jH^ or HjN-NH.,, a compound 
of hydrogen and nitrogen, first prepared by Th. Curtins in 1887 
from diazo-acetic ester, NMCH'CO.CjHf This ester, whicli is 
' obtained by the action of potassium nitrate on the liydrocliloride 
of amidoacetic ester, yields on hydrolysis with Iiot conamtruted 
potassium hydruxidc an acid, which Curtius regarded as 
C„H3N||(C0,,H)„, but which A. Hantzsch and 0 . Silberrad 
(Sen, igoo, 33, p. 58) showed to Itc C„H5N.(C02H),j, hisdiazo- 
iicetic acid. On digestion of its warm aqueous solution with 
warm dilute sulphuric acid, hydrazine sulphate and oxalic acid 
are obtained. C. A. Ixtbry de Bruyn (Ber., 1895, 28, p. 3085) 
! prepared free hydrazine by dissolving its hydrochloride in 
methyl alcohol and adding sodium methylate ; sodium chloride 
was precipitated and the residual liquid afterwards fiactionatcd 
under reduced pressure. It can also be prepared by reducing 
potassium dinitrososulphonate in ice cold water by means of 
sodium amalgam :— 

I ^^^>N-NO -> -♦ K.SO, +N.,H.. 
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P. J. Schestakov (/. Russ. Phys. Chtm. Soc., 1905, 37, p. i) 
obtained hydrazine by oxidizing urea witii sodium hypochlorite 
in the presence of benzaldehyde, which, by combini^ with the 
hydrazine, protected it from oxidation. F. Rasc^ (German 
Patent 198307,1908) obtained good yields by oxidizing ammonia 
with sodium hypochlorite in solutions made viscous with glue. 
Free hydrazine is a colourless liquid which boils at ii3'5° C., 
and solidifies about 0° C. to colourless crystals; it is heavier 
than water, in which it dissolves with rise of temperature. It 
is rapidly oxidized on exposure, is a strong reducii^ agent, and 
reacts vigorously with the halogens. Under certain conditions 
it may be oxidized to azoimidc (A. W. Browne and F. F. 
Shetterly, /. ^mer. C.S., 1908, p. 53). By fractional distilla¬ 
tion of its aqueous solution hydrazine hydrate 
(or pcrliaps a strong base, is obtained, which 

precipitates the metals from solutions of copper and silver 
salts at ordinary temperatures. It dissociates completely in a 
vacuum at 143“, and when heated under atmospheric pressure 
to 183° it decomposes into ammonia and nitrogen (A. Scott, 

/. Chem. Soc., 1904, 85, p. 913). The sulphate N„H4-H2S04, 
crystallizes m tables which are slightly soluble in cold water 
and readily soluble in hot water ; it is decomposed by heating 
above 250“ C. with explosive evolution of gas and liberation of 
sulphur. By the addition of barium chloride to the sulphate, a 
solution of the hydrochloride is obtained, from which the 
crystallized salt may lie obtained on evaporation. 

Many organic derivatives oi hydrazine arc known, the raoBl 
important t^ing phenylhydrazine, winch was discovered by Emil 
Fisciicr in 1877. Tl can be best prejiared l>y V Meyer and Lecco's 
method {Ber.y i8K,^, 10, ]). 2976), wliicli consists in reducing phenyl- 
diazonium chloride m concentrated hydrochloric acid !»olution with 
stannous chloride also dissolved in concentrated hydroclilonc acid 
Phenylhydrazine is liberated Irom the hydrochloride so obtained 
t)V adding sodium hydroxide, the solution being then extracted witli 
ether, tlie etlier distilled off. and the residual oil purified by distilla¬ 
tion under rerluccd pressure Another metliod is due to E. Bam- 
lierger. The didzoniuiii chloride, by the addition of an alkaline 
Hulpliile, Ls converted mto a diazosulphonaic, which is then reduced 
by zinc dust and acetic acid to phenylhydrazine potassium sulphite, 
This salt is then hydrolysed Ity heating it with hydrochloric acid— 

-( K.>SO. :^KC1 -fChM,K*SO,K, 

C„H,N..'SO..K + 2H -NH -SQ.K, 

CflHftNH-Nil'SOaK 4 HCl +H3O ^CflH,,-NH'NH,,-HCl + KHSO,. 

rhenylhyilrazme is a coloiirle.ss oily liquid whicli (urns brown on 
exno.Hure It boils at 241” C . and melts at 17-5'’ C. It is slightly 1 
soluble in water, and is strongly basic, forming well-defined salts < 
wiUi acids. For the detection ol substances containing the carbonvl I 
group (such for example as aldehydes and ketones) phenylhydra2in<* | 
is a very inqiortant reagent, since it combines with them with 
elimination of water and the formation ol well-defined kydrazones 
(see Aldehyoes, Ketones and Si^gars) It is a strong reducing 
agent ; it precipitates uiiprous oxide wlien heated witli Fehling's 
solution, nitrogen and benzene being lormed at the same time— 
CrtHr.'NH'NHft H 2CuO^CujjO+N.^+H..CM By energetic re¬ 

duction of phenylhydrazine (^.g. by use of zme dust and hydrochloric 
acid), ammonia and aniline arc produced—C„H5NH NH„ + 2H — 
C^H^NHa + NHg. It is also a most important synthetic reagent. 

It combines with aceto-acetic ester to form phenylmetliylpyrazolone, 
from which antipyrine {q.v.) may be obtained. Indoles (^.r.) are 
formed he heating certain hydrazones with anhydrous zinc chloride ; 
while semicarbazides, pyrrols (7.1'.) and many other typc.s of organic 
compounds may be synthesized by the use of suitable phenylhydrazine 
derivatives. 

HYDRAZONE, in chemistry, a compound formed by the con¬ 
densation of a hydrazine with a carbonyl group (.see Alde¬ 
hydes ; Ketones). 

HYDROCARBON, in chemistry, a compound of carbon and 
hydrogen. Many occur in nature in the free state : for example, 
natural gas, petroleum and paraffin are entirely composed of 
such bodies ; other natural sources arc india-rubber, turpentine 
and certain essential oils. They are also revealed by the spectro¬ 
scope in .stars, comets and the sun. Of artificial productions the 
most fruitful and important is provided by the destructive or 
dry distillation of many organic substances ; familiar examples 
are the distillation of coal, which yields ordinary lighting gas, 
composed of gaseous hydrocarbons, and also coal tar, which, 
on subsequent fractional distillations, yields many liquid and 


solid hydrocarbons, all of high industrial value. For details 
reference should be made to the articles wherein the above 
subjects are treated. From the chemical point of view the 
hydrocarbons are of fundamental importance, and, on account 
of their great number, and still greater number of derivatives, 
they a.re studied as a separate branch of the science, namely, 
organic chemistry. 

See Chemistry lor an account of tlieir classification, Ac. 

HYDROCELE (Gr. vSmp, water, and xi/At;, tumour), the 
medical term for any collection of fluid other than pus or blood 
in the neighbourhood of the testis or cord. The fluid is usually 
serous. Hydrocele may be congenital or arise in the middle-aged 
without apparent cause, but it is usually associated with chronic 
orchitis or with tertiary syphilitic enlargements. The hydrocele 
appears as a rounded, fluctuating translucent swelling in the 
scrotum, and when greatly distended causes a dragging pain. 
Palliative treatment consists in tapping aseptically and remov¬ 
ing the fluid, the patient afterwards wearing a suspender. 
The condition frequently recurs and necessitates radical 
treatment. Various substances may be injected; or the 
hydrocele is incised, the tunica partly removed and the cavity 
drained. 

j HYDROCEPHALUS (Gr. Mwp, water, and K«jkuA»;, head), 
a term applied to disease of the brain which is attended 
with excessive effusion of fluid into its cavities. It exists 
in two forms —acute and chronic hydrocephalus. Acute hydro¬ 
cephalus is another name for tuberculous meningitis (see 
Menincttis). 

I Chronic hydrocephalus, or “ water on the brain,” consist.? in 
' an effusion of fluid into the lateral ventricles of the brain, ll 
is not preceded by tuberculous deposit or acute inflammation, 

\ hut depends upon congenital malformation or upon chronii 
, inflammatory changes affecting the membranes. When the 
' disease is congenital, its presence in the foetus is apt to be a source 
of difficulty in parturition. It is however more commonly 
developed in the first six months of life; but it occasional!} 
arises in older children, or even in adults. The chief symptom 
is the gradual increase in size of the upper part of the head out 
of all proportion to the face or the rest of the body. Occurring 
at an age when as yet the bones of the skull have not become 
welded together, the enlargement may go on to an enormou.'. 
extent, the spaces between the bones becoming more and more 
expanded. In a well-marked case the deformity is very striking ; 
the upper part of the forehead projects abnormally, and the 
orbital plates of the frontal bone being inclined forwards give 
a downward tilt to tlie eyes, which have also peculiar rolling 
movements. The face is small, and this, with the enlarged head, 
gives a remarkable aged expression to the child. The body i.s 
ill-nourished, the bones are thin, the hair is scanty and fine and 
the teeth carious or absent. 

The average circumference of the adult head is 22 in., and in 
the normal child it is of course mucli less. In chronic hydro- 
! rcphalus the head of an infant three months old has measured 
29 in. ; and in the case of the man Cardinal, who died in Guy's 
Hospital, the head measured 33 in. In such cases the head 
cannot be supported by the neck, and the patient has to kera 
mostly in the recumbent posture. The expansibility of the skull 
prevents destructive pressure on the brain, yet this organ i.s 
materially affected by the presence of the fluid. The cerebral 
ventricles are distended, and the convolution.? are flattened, 
j Occasionally the fluid escapes into the cavity of tlie cranium, 
which it fills, pressing down the bruin to the base of the skull, 
j As a consequence, the functions of the brain are interfered 
I with, and the mental condition is impaired. The child is dull, 
listless and irritable, and sometimes imbecile. The special senses 
become affected as the disease advances ; sight is often lost, as 
is also hearing. Hydrocephalic children generally sink in a few 
years ; nevertheless there have been instances of persons with 
this disease living to old age. There are, of course, grades of the 
affection, and children may present many of the symptoms of 
it in a slight degree, and yet recover, the head ceasing to expand, 
and becoming in due course firmly ossified. 
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Various methods of treatment have been employed, but the 
results are unsatisfactory. Compression of the head by bandages, 
and the administration of mercury with the view of promoting 
absorption of the fluid, are now little resorted to. Tapping the 
fluid from time to time through one of the spaces between the 
Iwnes, drawing off a little, and thereafter employing gentle 
pressure, has been tried, but rarely with benefit. Attempts have 
also been made to establish a permanent drainage between the 
interior of the lateral ventricle and the sub-dural space, and 
between the lumbar region of the spine and the abdomen, but 
without .satisfactory results. On the whole, the plan of treatment 
which aims at maintaining the patient 's nutrition by appropriate 
food and tonics is the most rational and successfid. (E. O.*) ^ 

HYDROCHARIDEAE, in botany, a natural order of Mono¬ 
cotyledons, belonging to the series Helobieae. They are water- 
plants, represented in Britain by frog-bit {Hydrocharis Morsus- 
ranuf) and water-soldier {Siralioies aloides). The order contains 
about fifty .species in fifteen genera, twelve of which occur in 
fresh water while three are marine ; and includes both floating 

and submerged forms. 
Hydrocharis floats on 
the surface of still 
water,and has rosettes 
of kidney-shaped 
leaves, from among 
which spring the 
(lower-stalks ; stolons 
bearing new leaf- 
rosettes are sent out 
on all sides, the plant 
thus propagating itself 
in the same way as 
the strawberry. 
Siralioies aldides has a 
rosette of stiff sword¬ 
like leaves, which when 
the plant is in flower 
project above the 
surface; it is also 
stoloniferou.s, the 
young rosettes sinking 
to the bottom at the 
beginning of winter 
and rising again to the 
surtai'f in the spring. 

I 'allisiieria (eel-gra.ss) 
contains two .specie.s, 
one native of tropical 
Asia, the other in¬ 
habiting the warmer 
parts of both hemi¬ 
spheres and reaching 
as far north as soutli 
Europe, It grows in 
the mud at the bottom 
of fresh water, and the 
.short stem bears a 
cluster of long, narrow 
grass-like leaves; new 
plants are formed at 
the end of horizontal 
runners. Another type 
is represented by 
Elodea canadensis or 
water-thyme, which hits been introduced into the British Isles from 
North America. It is a small, submerged plant with long, slender 
branching stems bearing whorls of narrow toothed leaves ; the 
flowers appear at the surface when mature. Halophila, Enhalus 
and Thalassia are submerged maritime plants found on tropical 
coasts, mainly in the Indian and J’acific oceans ; Halophila has 
an elongated stem rooting at the nodes; Enhalus a short, thick 
rhizome, clothed with black threads resembling horse-hair, the 


persistent hard-bast strands of the leaves; Thalassia lias a 
creeping rooting stem with upright branches bearing crowded 
strap-.shaped leaves in two rows. The flowers .spring from, or are 
enclosed in, a spathe, and are unisexual and regular, with 
generally a calyx and corolla, each of three members; the 
stamens are in whorls of three, the inner whorls arc often barren ; 
the two to fifteen carpels form an inferior ovary containing 
generally numerous ovules on often large, produced, parietal 
placentas. The fruit is leathery or fleshy, opening irregidarly. 
The seeds contain a large embryo and no endo.sperm. In 
Hydrocharis (fig. 
i), which is dioe¬ 
cious, the flowers 
are borne above 
the surface of the 
water, have con¬ 
spicuous white 
petals, contain 
honey and are 
pollinated by in¬ 
sects. Siralioies 
has similar flowers 
which come above 
the surface only 
for pollination, 
becoming sub¬ 
merged again 
during ripening of 
j the fruit. In Val- 
lisneria (fig. 2). 
which is also dioe¬ 
cious, the small 
male flowers are 
borne in large 
numbers in short- 
stalked sjtathes ; 
the petals are 
minute and scale- 
like, and only two 
of the three 
stamens are fer- Fiu. 2. — Vallisneria spiralis— ICel grass— 
tile • the flowers ‘martor natural size .t, p'einalc plant ; B, 
become detached 

before opening and rise to the surface, where the sepals expand 
and form a float bearing the two projecting semi-erect stamen.,. 
The female flowers are solitary and are raised to the .surface 
on a long, spiral stalk ; the ovary bears three broad stvles, on 
which some ol the 
large, .stick y 
pollen-grains from 
the floating male 
flowers gets de¬ 
posited (fig. 

After pollination 
the female flower 
becomes drawn 
below the surface 
by the spiral con¬ 
traction of the 
long stalk, and the 
fruit ripens near 
the bottom. 

Elodea has poly¬ 
gamous flowers 
(that is, male, female and hermaphrodite), solitary, m slender, 
tubular .spathes ; the male flowers become detached and rise to 
the surface; the females arc raised to the surface when mature, 
and receive the floating pollen from the male. The flowers of 
Halophila are submerged and apetalous. 

The order is a wddely distributed one ; the marine forms are 
tropical or subtropical, but the fresh-water genera occur also in 
the temperate zones. 



Fi(.. I. — UydroLharis Morsus-ranae — 
Frog-bit—male plant, half natural size 

1, Female flower, half natural size, 

2, Stamens, enlarged. 

t. Barren pistil of male flowei, enlai ged 
•I, Pistil of female flower. 

S. Fruit. 

o, Fruit cut tr.T.iisversely 
7, Seed 

a, 0, Floral diagrams of male and female 
flowers respectivelv' 
s, Riulimcntary stamens 






HYDROCHLORIC ACID -HYDROGEN 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID, also known in commerce as “ spirits 
of sajts ” and “ muriatic acid,” a compound of hydrogen and 
chlorine. Its chemistry is discussed under Chlorine, and its 
manufacture under Alkali Manufacture. 

HYDRODYNAMICS (Gr. v 8 <up, water, Svva/ii'i, strength), 
the branch of hydromechanics which dlscus.ses the motion of 
fluids (see Hydromechanics). 

HYDROGEN [symbol H, atomic weight i-oo8 {o = i6)], one 
of the chemical elements. Its name is derived from Gr. v&tap, 
water, and yevvMw, to produce, in allusion to the fact that 
water is produced when the gas bums in air. Hydrogen appears 
to have been recognized by Paracelsus in the i6th century ; 
the combustibility of the gas was noticed by Turquel de Mayenne 
in the 17th century, whilst in 1700 N. Lemery showed that a 
mixture of hydrogen and air detonated on the application of 
a light. The first definite experiments concerning the nature 
of hydrogen were made in 1766 by H. Cavendish, who showed 
that it was formed when various metals were acted upon by 
dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acids. Cavendish called it “ in¬ 
flammable air,” and for some time it was confused with other 
inflammable gases, all of which were supposed to contain the 
same inflammable principle, " phlogiston,” in combination 
with varying amounts of other substances. In 1781 Cavendish 
showed that water was the only substance produced when 
hydrogen was burned in air or oxygen, it having been thought 
previously to this date that other substances wore formed 
during the reaction, A. L. l.axoisier making many experiments 
with the object of finding an acid among the products of 
combustion. 

Hydrogen is louiid in the free state in some r olcanic gases, in 
fumaroles, in the carnallitc of the .Stassfurt potash mines (H. 
Prccht, Ber., i88(), 19, p. 2326), in some meteorites, in certain 
stars and nebulae, and also in the envelopes of the sun. In 
combination it is found as a constituent of water, of the gases 
from certain mineral springs, in many minerals, and in most 
animal and vegetable tissues. It may be prepared by the electro¬ 
lysis of acidulated water, by the decomposition of water by 
various metals or metallic hydrides, and by the action of many 
metals on acids or on bases. The alkali metals and alkaline earth 
metals decompose water at ordinary temperatures ; magnesium 
begins to react above 70" ('., and zinc at a dull red heat. The 
decomposition of steam by red hot iron has been studied bv 
H. .Samte-Claire Deville {Complex rendus, 1870, 70, p. iioi;) 
and by H. Debray {ibid., 1870, 88, p. 1341), who found that at 
about 1500" C. a condition of etiuilibrium is reached. H. Moissan 
I Bull. .we. ehtm., 1902, 27, p. 1141) has shown that potassium 
hydride decomposes cold water, with evolution of hydrogen, 
HH -I- H .,0 KOH + H.j. Calcium hydride or hydrolile, prepareil 
by passing hydrogen over healed calcium, decomposes water 
similarly, i gram giving 1 litre of gas ; it has been proposed 
as a commercial source (Prats Aymerich, Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii. 
p. 543), as has also aluminium turnings moistened with potassium 
cyanide and mercuric chloride, which decomposes water regularly 
at 70°, 1 gram giving 1-3 litres of gas (Maiiricheaii-Heaupre, 
Complex reiidux, 1908, 147, p, 310). Strontium hydride behaves 
similarly. In preparing the gas by the action of metals on 
acids, dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is taken, and the 
metals commonly used are zinc or iron. So obtained, it contains 
many impurities, such as carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxides of 
nitrogen, phosphoretted hydrogen, arseniuretted hydrogen. &c., 
the removal of which is a matter of great difficulty (see E. W. 
Morley, Amer. Chem. Journ., 1890, 12, p. 460). When prepared 
by the action of metals on bases, zinc or aluminium and caustic 
soda or caustic potash are used. Hydrogen may also be obtained 
by the action of zinc on ammonium salts (the nitrate excepted) 
(Lorin, Complex rendus, 1865, 60, p. 745) and by heating 
the alkali formates or oxalates with caustic potash or soda, 
NajC^Oj + dNaOH = H.,-I-:iNa.jCOj. Technically it is prepared 
by the action of superheated steam on incandescent coke (see 
F. Hembert and Henry, Complex rendux, 1885, loi, p. 797 ; 
A. Naumann and C. Pistor, Ber., 1885, 18, p. 1647), or by the 
electrolysis of a dilute solution of caustic soda (C. Winssingcr, 
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Chem. Zeit., 1898, 22, p. 609 ; “ Die Elektrizitkts-Aktiengesell- 
schaft,” Zeil. /. EUktrockem., 1901, 7, p. 857). In the latter 
method a 15 % solution of caustic soda is used, and the 
electrodes are made of iron; the cell is packed in a wooden 
box, surrounded with sand, so that the temperature is kept 
at about 70° C.; the solution is replenished, when necessary, 
with distilled water. The purity of the gas obtained is about 
97 %■ 

Pure hydrogen is a tasteless, colourless and odourless gas of 
specific gravity 0-06947 (air = i) (Lord Rayleigh, Proc. Roy. Soe., 
P- 319)- It may be liquefied, the licjuid boiling at - 252-68'' 
C. to - 252.-84° C., and it has ako been solidified, the solid melting 
at - 264° C. (J. Dewar, Complex rendux, 1899, 129, p. 451 ; 
Chem. Nnvx, 1901, 84, p. 49; see also Liquid Gases). The 
specific heat of gaseous hydrogen (at constant pressure) is 
3,4041 (water = 1), and the ratio of the specific heat at constant 
pre.ssure to the specific heat at constant volume is 1-3852 (W. C. 
Rontgen, Pogg. .drill., 1873, 148, P- 580). On the spectrum see 
.Spectroscopy, Hydrogen is only very slightly soluble in water. 
It diffuses very rapidly through a porous membrane, and through 
some metals at a red heat (T. Graham, Proc. Roy. Soe., 1867, 15, 
p. 223 ; H. Sainte-Claire Deville and L. Troost, Complex rendux, 
^863, 5O, p. 977). Palladium and some other metals are capable 
of absorbing large volumes of hydrogen (especially when the metal 
is used as a cathode in a water electrolysis apparatus). L. Troost 
and P. Hautefeuille (Ann. chim. phyx., 1874, (5) 2, p. 279) 
considered that a palladium hydride of composition Pd..H was 
formed, but the investigations of C. Hoitsema {Zetl. phyx'Chem., 
> 895 ) 17. P- i)> from the standpoint of the phase rule, do not 
favour this view, Hoitsema being of the opinion that the occlusion 
of hydrogen hj- palladium is a process of continuous absorption. 
Hydrogen burns with a pale blue non-luminous flame, but will 
not support the combustion of ordinary combustibles. It forms 
a highly explosive mixture with air or oxygen, especially when in 
the proportion of two volumes of hydrogen to one volume of 
oxygen. H. B. Baker (Proc. Chem. Soe., 1902, 18, p. 40) has 
shown that perfectly dry hydrogen will not unite with perfectly 
dry oxygen. Hydrogen combines with fluorine, even at very low 
temperatures, with great violence ; it also combines with carbon, 
at the temperature of the electric arc. 'Ihc alkali metals when 
waimed in a current of hydrogen, at about 360° C., form hydrides 
of composition RH(R = Na, K, Rb, Cs), (H. Moissan, Bull. xoc. 
chim.. 1902, 27, p. 1141); calcium and strontium similarly 
form hydrides CaHj, .SrH^ at a dull red heat (A. Guntz, Complex 
rendux, 1901, 133, p. 1209). Hydrogen is a y'ery powerful re¬ 
ducing ^ent; the gas occluded by palladium being very- 
active in this respect, readily reducing ferric salts to 
ferrous salts, nitrates to nitrites and ammonia, chlorates to 
chlorides, itc. 

For (ieleriiimations ot the volume ratio with which hydiogen ami 
o-xygen combine, see J. B Dumas, Ann. chim. phyx., 18,|) (3), K, 
p. 189, O. Erdmann and K. F. Marchand, ihid. p. 212; E. H. 
Keiser, Her., 1887, 20, p. 2323 ; J. P. Cooke and 1 . W. Richards, 
.liner. Chem. Journ., 1888, 10, p 191; Lord Rayleigh, Chem. Newx, 
rSSg, 50, n. 1^7 ; E. W. Morley, Zell phyx. Chem.. 1890, 20, p. 417 ; 
and S. A. Leduc, Complex rendux, 1899,128, p, 1158. 

Hydrogen combines with oxy'gen lO form two definite com¬ 
pounds, namely, water {q.v.), H.p, and hydrogen peroxide, 
HjO.^, whilst the existence of a third oxide, ozonic acid, has been 
indicated. 

Hydrogen peroxide, HjO„, was di.scovered by L. J. Thinard in 
1818 {Ann. chim. phyx., 8, p. 306). It occurs in small quantities 
in the atmo^here. It may be prepared by passing a current of 
carbon dioxide through ice-cold water, to which small quantities 
of barium peroxide are added from time to time (F. Duprey, 
Complex rendux, 1862, 55, p. 736 ; A. J. Balard, ibid., p. 758), 
Ba0.-eC0,,-l-H20 = H, 0 i, + BaC 08 . E. Merck {. 4 bxl. J.C.S., 
1907, ii., p. 859) showed* that barium pcrcarbonate, BaC04, is 
formed when the gas is in excess ; this suh.stance readily' yields 
the peroxide with an acid. Or barium peroxide may be decom¬ 
posed by hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, sulphuric or silicofluoric 
acids (L. Crismer, Bull. xoc. chim., 1891 (3), 6, p. 24 ; Hanriot, 
Complex rendux, 1885, too, pp. 56,172), the peroxide being added 
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in small quantities to a cold dilute solution of the acid. It is 
necessaiy that it should be as pure as possible since the commercial 
product usually contains traces of ferric, manganic and aluminium 
oudes, together with some silica. 'I'o purify the oxide, it is 
dissolved m dilute hydrochloric acid until the acid is neatly 
neutralized, the solution is cooled, liltered, and baryta water is 
added until a faint permanent white precipitate of hydrated 
barium peroxide appears; the solution is now filtered, and a 
concentrated solution ol baryta water is added to tlie filtrate, 
when a crystalline precipitate ol hydrated barium peroxide, 
BaOj-BH .O, is thrown down. This is filtered off and well washed 
with water. The above methods giic a dilute aqueous solution 
of hydrogen peroxide, which may be concentrated somewhat 
by evaporation over sulphuric acid tii vaciw, H. P. Tallxit and 
H. R. Moody {Jour. .Anal. Vkem., i8y2, 6, p. 650) prepared a more 
concentrated solution from the commercial product, by the 
addition of a 10 "0 solution of alcohol and baryta water. The 
solution IS filtered, and the barium precipitated by sulphuric 
acid. The alcohol is removed by distillation in vacua, and by 
lurthcr concentration in vacuo a .solution may be obtained which 
evolves 580 volumes of oxygen. R. Wolffenstein {Ber., 1894, 
27, p. 2307) prepared practically anhydrous hydrogen peroxide 
(containing gi)-i % by first removing all traces of dust, 

heavy metals and alkali from the commercial 3 solution. 
The solution is then concentrated in an open basis on the water- 
bath until it contains 48 % H.jOj. The liquid .so obtained is 
extracted with ether and the ethereal solution distilled under 
diminished pressure, and finally purified by repeated distillations. 
U'. .Staedel (Zcil. /. angew. Chem., 1902, 15, p. (142) has described 
solid hydrogen peroxide, obtained by freezing concentrated 
solutions. 

Hydrogen peroxide ;s also found as a product in many chemical 
actions being formed when carbon monoxide and cyanogen burn 
in air (H. 1!. Dixon); by passing air through solutions of strung 
bases in the presence of such metals <is do not react with the 
bases to liberate h\ drogcn ; by shaking zinc amalgam with 
alcoholic sulphuric acid and air (M. Traube, Ber., 1882, 15, 
p. O59): in the oxidation of zinc, lead and copper in presence of 
water, and in the electrolysis of sulphuric acid ol such strength 
lliat it contains two molecules ol water to one molecule of 
sulphuric acid (M. Berthelot, Comptes rendus, 1878, 86, 
p. 71). 

The anyhdrous hydrogen peroxide obtained by Wolffenstein 
boils al 84-85" (!. (08 mm.); its .specilu- gravity is i '4990 (1 -5" (I). 
It is very explosive (W. Spring, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1895, 8, 
p. 424). The explosion risk seems to be most marked in the 
preparations which have been extracted with ether previous to 
distillation, and J. \V. Briihl {Ber., 1895, 28, p, 2847) is of opinion 
that a very unstable, more highly oxidized product is produced 
in small quantity in the process. 'Tiie solid variety prepared by 
■Staedel forms colourless, prismatic crystals which melt at - 2° ('. ; 
it is decomposed with explosive violence by platinum sponge, and 
traces of manganese dioxide. The dilute aipieous solution is 
t'erv' imsLablc, gir'ing up o.xygen readily, and decomposing with 
cxplosi\-e violence at 100'’ C. An aqueous solution containing 
more than 1 -5 To hydrogen peroxide reacts slightly acid. To- 
ward.s lupetidm [ua'dimethyl piperidine, C,H„N(CH,j)J hydrogen 
peroxide acts as a dibasic acid (A. Marcuse and R. Wolffenstein, i 
Ber., 1901, 34, p. 2430 : see also G. Bredig, Zeit. Electrochem., 
>y°t) 7, p. (>2-). (ryoscopic determinations of its molecular 
weight show that il is IROo. [G. Carrara, Rend, della Accad. 
del Liiicei, 1892 (5), i, ii, p. iq; W. R. Omdorff and J. White, 
Amer. Chem. Jourii., 1893, 15, p. 347.] Hydrogen peroxide 
behaves very frequently as a powerful oxidizing agent; thus 
1^ sulphide is converted into lead sulphate in presence of a 
dilute a(|ueous solution of the peroxide, the hydroxides of the 
alkaline earth metals are converted into peroxides of the type 
MO„ •811,0, titanium dioxide is converted into the trioxide, 
iodine is liberated from potassium iodide, and nitriles (in alkaline 
solution) are converted into acid-amides (B. Radztszewski, Ber., 
1884, 17, p. 355). In many ca,ses it is found that hydrogen 
peroxide will only act as an oxidant when in the presence of a 


catalyst; for eauunpie, formic, glygollic, lactic, tartaric, malic, 
benzoic and other organic acids are readily oxidized in the 
presence of ferrous sulphate (H. J. H. Fenton, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1900, 77, p. 69), and sugars are readily oxidized in the presence 
of ferric chloride (0. Fischer and M. Busch, Ber., 1891, 24, 
p. 1871). It is sought to explain these oxidation processes by 
assuming that the hydrogen peroxide unites with the compound 
undergoing oxidation to form an addition compound, which 
subsequently decomposes (J. H. Kastle and A. S. Loevenhart, 
Amer. Chem. Journ., 1903, 29, pp. 397, 517). Hydrogen peroxide 
can also react as a reducing agent, thus sih’er oxide is reduced 
with a rapid evolution of oxygen. The course of this reaction can 
scarcely be considered as definitely settled; M. Berthelot 
considers that a higlicr oxide of silver is formed, wliilst A. 
Baeyer and V. Villiger are of opinion that reduced silver is 
obtained [see Comptes rendus, 1901, 133, p. 555 ; Ann. Chini. 
Rhys., 1897(7), m,p. 217.and Ber., 1901,34, p. 3769]. Potassium 
permanganate, in the presence of dilute sulphuric acid, is rapidly 
reduced by hydrogen peroxide, oxygen being given off, 2KM„04 + 
filLSOj-i- 511,,0 ,= K.,SO,, 4 - 2MnS0^ + 811.,O 4 BOj,. Lead peroxide 
is reduced to the monoxide. Hypochlorous acfd and iLs salts, 
together witli the corresponding bromine and iodine compounds, 
liiierate oxygen violently from hydrogen peroxide, giving hydro¬ 
chloric, hydrobromic and hydriodie acids (S. Tanatar, Ber., 1899, 
32, p. 1013). 

On tlic conhtitntion of hydrogen peroxide see C. F. Schonbein, 
Jour. prak. Chem., i858-rH()H, M. Traube, Ber., 1882 i88g, J. W. 
Brulil, Ber., 1 ^ 95 , 28, p. 2847 ; 1900, 33, p. 1709 , S. Tanatar, Ber., 
3b, 1’. 1 ^ 93 - 

Hydrogen peroxide finds application as a bleaching agent, as an 
antiseptic, for the removal of the last traces oi chlorine and sulphur 
dioxide emi-Uoyed in bleaching, and for various quantitative separa¬ 
tions in anulytic^U chemistry (P. Janna.sch, Ber., 1893, 2O, p. 2<jo8). 
It may be estimated by titration with potassium permanganate m 
acid solution ; with potassium ferric yanide in alkaline solution, 
2K3Fe(CN},5 +2KOH f H./X-'JK^FelCN),, O.^; or by oxidiz¬ 

ing arsenious acid in alkaline solution with the peroxide and 
back titration of the excess of arsenious acid with standard lodme 
(B. Grutzner, Arch, dcr Pharm., 1890, 237, p, 705). U may be 
recognued by the violet coloration it gives when ad{led to a ver\' 
dilute solution ol jiotassium bichromate in the presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; by the orange-red colour it gives wdlh a solution oi 
titanium dioxide in concentrated sulphuric acid ; and by the pre¬ 
cipitate oi Pru.ssian blue lorme<l when it is added to a solution 
containing ferric chloride and potassium femcyanidc. 

Oionir Acid, HgOj. By the action of ozone on a 40 % solution 
of potassium hydroxide, placed in a freezing mixture, au orange- 
brown substance is obtained, probably K^O^, which A. Baeyer an<l 
V. Villiger {Ber., 1902, 35, p. 303K) think is derived trom ozonic 
acid, produced according to tlie reaction C), -1-H3O- Jl.p^. 

HYDROGRAPHY (Gr. i'lmip, water, and ypwpdv, to write), 
the science dealing with all the waters of the earth's surface, 
including the de.scription of tJicir physical features and con- 
I diiions ; the preparation of charLs and map.s showing the position 
of lakes, rivers, seas and oceans, the contour of the sea-bottom, 
the po.silion of shallow.s, deeps, reefs and the direction and 
volume of currents; a scientific de.scription of the position, 
volumi', con%uration, motion and condition of all the waters 
of the eiu-th. .See also SuRvEymo (Nautical) and Ocean and 
O cKANOGRAPiiY. The Hydrograpitic Department of ihe British 
Admiralty, established in 1705, undertakes the making of charts 
for the admiralty, and is under the charge of the hydrographer to 
the admiralty (see Chart). 

HYDROLYSIS (Gr. Mvip, water, hoeiv, to loosen), in chemistry, 
a decomposition brought about by water after the manner shown 
in the equation R-X-t H-OH=iR'H + X-OH. Modern research 
has proved that such reactions are not occasioned by water 
acting a.s ILO, but really by its ions (hydrions and hydroxidions), 
for the velocity is proportional (in accordance with the law of 
chemical mass action) to the concentration of these ions. This 
fact explains the so-called “ catalytic ” action of acids and bases 
in decomposing such compounds as the esters. The term 
“ saponification ” (Lat. sapo, soap) has the same meaning, but 
it is more properly restricted to the hydrolysis of the fats, i.e. 
glyceryl esters of organic acids, into glycerin and a soap (see 
Chemical Action). 
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HYDBCHiEOIIANIGS (Gr. science of the 

mechanics of water and fluids in general, including hydrosUUics 
or the ™.thematical theory of fluids in equilibrium, and hydro- 
iMchanicSy the theory of fluids in motion. The practical applica¬ 
tion of hydromechanics fornis the province of hydraulics 

Historical. —^I'he fundamental principles of hydrostatics were first 
givtm by Archimedes in his work llepi Twr or De its quae 

PeAuntur in Aumido, about 250 B.c., and were afterwards applied 
to es^riments by Marino Ghetaldi {1566-1627) iu his Promotus 
Archimedes (1603). Archimedes maintained that each particle of 
a fluid mass, when in ^uilibnum, is equally pres'jed in every direc¬ 
tion : and he inquired into the conditions according to which a solid 
body floating in a fluid should assume and preserve a position of 
equilibrium. 

In the Greek school at Alexandria, wliich flourished under the 
auspice.s of the Ptolemies, the first attempts were made at the 
construction of hydraulic machinery, and about 120 u.c. the fountain 
of cqinpresaion, tJie siphon, and the forcing-pump were invented by 
Clesibius anti Hero. The siphon is a simple instrument ; but the 
forcing-pump is a complicatocl invention, which could scarcely 
have been expected in the infancy ol hydraulics. It was probably 
suggested to Ctesibius by the Egyptian Wheel or Noria^ which was 
common at that time, and which w^as a kind of chain pump, con¬ 
sisting ot a numtHsr of earthen pots carried round by a wheel. In 
some of these machines the }>ots have a valve m the bottom which 
enables them to descend without much resistance, and dimini.shes 
greatly the load upon the wheel ; and. it we suppose that this valve 
was introduced so early as the time of Ctesibius, it is not difTicult 
to perceive how such a machine might have led to the mventiou of 
the forcing-pnmp. 

Notwithstanding the.se inventions of the Alexandrian .school, its 
attention do(‘s not seem to have been directed to tlie motion of 
fluids ; and the first attempt to investigate this subject was made 
by Sextus Julius Frontinus, in.spcctor ol the public fountains at 
Koine iu the reigns of Nerva and Trajan. In his work De aquav- 
ditcUbus W'hi'i liomac commenianus, he considers the methods 
which were at that time employed for ascertaining the quantity of 
water discharged from ajutages, and the mode of distributing the 
waters of an aqueduct or a fountain. He remarked that the flow of 
water from an orifice depiends not only on the magnitude of the orifice 
itself, but ah.o on tlie height of the water m tlie re.servoir; and that 
a pipe employed to carry off a jiortion of wafer from an aqueducl 
should, as circumstances required, have a jio.sition more or les.s 
inclined fo the original direction of the current. But a.^ he was 
uiiacquamted with the law of the velocities of running water as 
depending upon the depth of the orifice, the want of precision wliich 
appears in his results is not surprising. 

Benedetto Castelli (1577-1644), and Evangelista 'J'orricelli (1608- 
1647), two of the disciples of Galileo, applied the discoveries of their 1 
master to the science of hydrodynamics. In 1628 Castelii published I 
a small work, Della mtsura dell' ufquc currenti, in whicJi he satis¬ 
factorily explained several phenomena in the motion of fluids m 
rivers and canals ; but he committed a great paralogism in sup- 
l>osing the velocity of the water proportional to the depth of the 
orifice below the suriace of the ve.sscl. I'orricclli, observing that m 
a jet where the water rushed through a small ajutage it rose to nearly 
tlie .«^me height with the re.servoir from which it was supplied, 
imagined that it ought to move with the same velocity as if it had 
fallen through that height by the force of gravity, and hence lie 
deduced the proposition tliat the* voiocilies ol liquids are as iJie 
square root of the head, apart from flic resistance of the air and the 
friction of the orifice. This theorem was published in 1643, at the 
end of his treatise De motu graviuni pntjeiiorum, and it was con¬ 
firmed by the experiments of Raffaeilo Magiotti on the quantities 
of water discharged from different ajutages under different pressures 

(1648). 

Ill the hands of Blaise Pascal (1623 1662) hydrostatics as.sumed 
the dignity of a science, and in a treati.se on the equilibrium of 
liquids (^Mr V^quilibre des liqueurs), found among his manuscripts 
after his death and published in 1OO3, the laws of the equilibrium 
ol liquids were demonstrated in the most simple manner, and amply 
confirmed by experiments. 

llic theorem of Torricelli was employed by many succeeding 
writers, but particularly by Edm6 Mariotte (1620-1684). whose 
TraiU du mouvemeni des eaux, publwhed after his death in the yeai’ 

1686. i.s founded on a great variety of well-conducted experiments 
on the motion of fluids, perfonned at Versailles and Cdiantilly. In 
Hie discussion of .some points he committed con.sidcrable mistakes. 
Other.s he treated very .superficiallv. and in none of his experiments 
apparently did he attend to the diminution of efflux arising from the 
contraction of the liquid vein, when the orifice is merely a perforation 
in a thin plate ; but he appears to ha\ e been the first who attempted 
to ascribe the discrepancy between theory and experiment to the 
retardation of the water’s velocity through friction. His contem¬ 
porary Domenico Gughelmini (1655-1710), who was inspector of 
the rivers and canals at Bologna, had ascribed this diminution of 
>'^elqcity in rivers to transverse motions arising from inequalities in 
their bottom. But Mariotte observed similar obstruction.s even 
ill glass pipes where no transverse currents could exist, the cause 
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assigned bv Gngiielmini seemed destitute of fonadatioit. Tbe 
French phikmopber, therefore, regarded these obstrnotioBs ne the 
efiects of friction. He supposed that the filaments of water which 
grare along the sides of the pipe lose a portion of their veloci^ • 
that the contiguous filaments, having on this account a greater 
velocity, rub upon the former, and suffer a diminution of their 
celerity; and that the other filaments are affected with simflar 
retardations proportional to their distance from the aids of the pipe. 
In this way the medium velocity of the current may be dimini^^, 
and consequently the quantity of water discharged in a given time 
must, from the effects of friction, be considerably less than that 
which is computed from theor>'. 

The effects of friction and viscosity in diminishing the velocity of 
running water were noticed in the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who threw much light upon several branches of hydromechanics. 
At a time when the Cartesian system of vortices universally pre¬ 
vailed, he found it necessary to investigate that hypothesis, and in 
the course of his investigations he showed that the velocity of any 
stratum ol the vortex is an arithmetical mean between the velocities 
of the strata which enclose it; and from this it evidently follows 
that the velocity of a filament of water moving in a pipe is an arith¬ 
metical mean between the velocities of the filaments which surround 
it. Taking advantage of these results, Henri Pitot {1695-1771) 
aiterwards showed tliat the retardations arising from friction are 
inversely as the diameters of the pipes in whidi the fluid moves. 

I ho attention of Newton was also directed to the discharge of water 
Irom orifices in the bottom of vessels. He supposed a cylindrical 
vessel full of water to be perforated in its bottom with a small hole 
by which the water escaped, and the vessel to be supplied with 
water in such a manner that it always remained full at the same 
height. He then supposed this cylindrical column of water to be 
divided into two parts,—the first, which he called the ” cataract,” 
being an hyperboloid generated by the revolution of an hyperbola 
of the filth degree around the axis of the cylinder which should pass 
through the orifice, and the second the remainder of the water in 
the cylindrical vessel. He considered the horizontal strata of this 
hviierboloifl as always in motion, while the remainder of the water 
was in a .state of rest, and imagined tliat there was a kind of cataract 
in the middle of the fluid. When the results of this theory were 
compared with the quantity ol water actually discharged, Newton 
concluded that the velocity with which the water Issued from the 
orifice was equal to that which a falling body would reoiive by 
descending through half the height of water in the re.servoir. This 
conclusion, however, is absolutely irreconcilable with the known 
fact that jets of water rise nearly to the same height as their reservoirs, 
and Newton seonvs to have been aware of this objection. Accord¬ 
ingly. in the second eclitioti of his Principta, which appeared in 1713, 
he reconsidered his theory. He had discovered u contraction in the 
vein of fluid {vena contracta) which Issued from the orifice, and found 
that, at the distance ol about a diamet^ of the aperture, the section 
(»f the vem wa.s contracted in the subdupheate ratio of two to one. 
He regarded, therefore, the section of the contracted vein as the 
true orifice from which the discharge of water ought to be deduced 
and the velocity of the effluent water as due to the whole height of 
water in the reservoir ; and by this means Ids theory became more 
coulormable to the results of experience, though still open to 
serious objections. Newton was also the first to investigate the 
difficult subject ol the motion ol wave.s (q.v,). 

In 1738 Daniel Bernoulli (1700-1782) published hi.s Hydrodynamica 
sen de virthus el motibus flvidorum vommentarn. His theory ol 
the motion of fluids, the germ of which wa.s first published in hi.s 
memoir entitled 7 hcona nova de motu aquarum per canales quocuri’ 
que fiuenUs, communicated to the Academy of St Petersburg os 
early as i72t>, was founded on two suppositions, which appeared to 
him conlormable to experience. He supposed that the surface of 
the fluid, contained m a vessel which is cmjitying itself by an orifice, 
remains always horizontal; and, if the fluid mass is conceived to be 
divided into an infinite number horizontal strata of the same 
bulk, that these strata remain contiguous to each other, and that 
all their points descend vertically, with velocities inversely pro¬ 
portional to their breadth, or to the horizontal sections of the 
reservoir. In order to determine the motion of each stratum, he 
employed the princijile of the conservatto vtrium vtvaruin, and 
obteine<l very elegant solutions. But in the absence of a general 
demonstration of that principle, his results did not command the 
confidence which they would otherwise have deserved, and it 
became desirable to have a theory more certain, and depending solely 
on the fundamental laws of mechanics. Colin Maclaurin (1698- 
1746) and John Bernoulli (1667-1748), who were of this opinion, 
resolved the problem by more direct methods, the one m bis Fluxions, 
published in 1742, and the other in his Hydrautica nunc primum 
detecta, et demonstrata directe ex fundameniU pure mechanicis, which 
forms the fourth volume of his works The method employed by 
Maolaurin has l>een thought not sufficient I v rigorous; and t^t of 
John Bernoulli is. in the opinion of Lagrange, defective in cleajnesa 
and precision. The theory of Daniel Bernoulli was opposed also by 
Jean Ic Rond d'Alembert. When generalizing the theory of pendu¬ 
lums of Jacob Bernoulli (1654-1705) he discovered a prinaple of 
dynamics so simple and general that it reduced the laws of the 
motions of bodies to that of their equilibrium. He applied th» 
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principle to the motion oi fluids, and gave a specimen of its applica¬ 
tion at the end of his Dynamics in 1743. It was more fully developed 
in his TraiU Ues ftmdes, published in 1744, in which he gave simple 
and elegant solutions of problems relatmg to the equilibrium and 
motion of fluids. He made use of the same suppositions as Daniel 
llemoulli, though his calculus was established in a very different 
manner. He considered, at every instant, the actual motion of a 
stratum as composed of a motion which it had in the preceding 
instant and of a motion which it had lost; and the laws of equili¬ 
brium lictween the motions lost furnished him with equations re¬ 
presenting the motion of the fluid, ft remained a desideratum to 
express by equations the motion of a particle of the fluid in any 
assigned direction. These equations were found by d' Alembert from 
two principles—that a rectangular canal, taken in a mass of fluid in 
equilibrium, is itself in eqmlihriuiu, and tliat a portion of the fluid, 
in passing from one place to another, preserves the same volume 
when the fluid is incompressible, or dilates itself according to a 
given law when the fluid is elastic. His ingeniou.s method, published 
in I7,sg, in his Essai sur la risistance des flutdes, was brought to per¬ 
fection 111 his Opuscules mathimatiques, and was adopted by Leonhard 
Euler. 

The resolution of the (|uestions coiiternmg the motion of fluids 
was effected by means of Euler's jiartial tliflerential coefficients. 
This calculus was first applied to the motion ol water by d’Alembert, 
and enabled Ixitli him and Euler to represenl the theory ol fluids 
in formulae restricted by no particular hypothesis. 

One of the most successful labourers m the science of hydro¬ 
dynamics at this period was I’iene Louis Georges Diibuat (1734- 
i8oi(). Following in the steps of the Abbe Charles Bossut (Nouvelles 
Exphiences site id rlsistance des guides. 1777), he published, in 1780, 
a revised edition of his Prinripes d’hydrautique, which contains a 
satisfactorv theory of the motion of fluids, founded solely iijion 
ex])eriments. Dubuat consnlcred that if water were a perleet 
fluid, and the channels in which it flowed intmitely smooth, its 
motion would be continually accelerated, like that of bodies descend¬ 
ing in an inclined plane. But as the motion of rivers is not continually 
accelerated. and soon arrives at a state of uniformity, it is evident that 
the viscosity of the water, and the friction of the channel in which 
It descends, must equal the accelerating force. Dubuat, therefore, 
assumed it as a propo.sition of fundamental importance that, when 
water flows in any channel or bed. the accelerating force which obliges 
it to move is equal to the sum of all the resistances which it meets 
with, whether they arise from its own viscosity or from the friction 
of Its bed. This principle was employed by him in the first edition 
of his work, which appeared in lyyy The theory contained in that 
edition was founded on the experiments of others, but he soon saw 
that a theory so new. and leading to results so different Irom the 
ordinary theory, should be founded on new experiments more direct 
than the former, and he was employed in the performance of these 
Irom 1780 to 1783. The experiments of Bossiit were made only on 
pipes of a moderate declivity, but Dubuat used declivities of every 
kmtl, and made his e.xperiments iqion channels of various sizes. 

The theory of running water was greatly advanced by the re¬ 
searches ol Gasjiard Riche de Brony (1733-1839). From a collection 
of the best experiments by previous workers he selected eighty-two 
(lifty-one on the velocity of water in conduit pipes, and thirty-one 
on its velocity in open canals); and, di.scussing these on physical 
and mechanical principles, he succeeded m drawing up general 
lormulae, which afforded a simple expression for the velocity of 
running water. 

y. A. Eytelwein (1704-1848) of Berlin, who published in iSoi a 
valuable compendium ol hydi’auhcs entitled Itandhuch der Mechamh 
und der Hydraulik, investigated the subject oi the discharge ol water 
by compound pipes, the motions of jets and their impulses against 
plane and oblique surfaces; and he showed theoreticalh' that a water¬ 
wheel will have its maximum effect when its circumference moves 
with halt the velocity of the stream. 

J. N. P. Hachettc (1769-1834) in 1816-1S17 published memoirs 
containing the results of experiments on the spouting ol fluids and the 
discharge of vessels. His object was to measure the contracted part 
of a fluiil vein, to examine the phenomena attendant on additional 
tubes, and to investigate the form of the fluid vein and the results 
obtained when different forms of orifices are employed, Exten.sivo 
experiments on the discharge ol water from orifices (Expfnences 
hydrauliques. Pans, 1832) were conducted under the direction ol the 
f rench government by J. V. Poncelet (1788-1867) and J. A. Lesbros 
(1790-1860). P. P. Boneau (1811-1891) discussed their results anil 
added experiments of his own {Tvaiti' ile la mfsure des eaux couranie.s, 
Paris. 1834). K. R. Bovnemann re-examined all these results with 
great care, and gave formulae expressing the variation of the co- 
eflicients of discharge in different conditions (Civil Ingimeur, 1880). 
Julius Weisbach (1806-1871) also made many experimental in¬ 
vestigations on the discharge of fluids. The experiments of J. B. 
Francis {Lowell Hvdraulu. Experiments, Boston, Mass., 1855) led him 
to propose variations in the accepted formulae for the discharge over 
weirs, and a generation later a very complete investigation of this 
subject was carried out by H. Bazin. An elaborate inquiry on the 
flow of water in pipes and channels was conducted by H. G. P. 
Darev (1803-1858) and continued by H. Bazin, at the expense of the 
French government (Rcchcrches /lyrfrawfijKcs, Paris, 1866). German 


engineers have also devoted special attention to the measurement 
ol the flow in rivers; The Beitrdge eur Hydrographic des Konig- 
reuhes Duhmen (Prague, 1872-1875) of A. R. Harlacher (1842-1890) 
conrained valuable measurements of this kind, together with a com¬ 
parison of the experimental results with the formulae of flow that had 
been proposed up to the date of its pubUcation, and important data 
were yielded by the gaugmgs of the Mississippi made for the United 
States government by A. A. Humphreys and H. L. Abbot, by Robert 
Gordon’s gaugings of the Irrawaddy, and by Allen J. C. Cunningham’s 
experiments on the Ganges canal. ’The friction of water, investigated 
for slow speeds by Coulomb, was measured for higher speeds by 
William Froude (1810-1879), whose work is of great value in the 
theory of ship resistance (Brit, .d.ssoc. Report., 1869), and stream line 
motion was studied by Professor Osborne Reynolds and bv Professor 
H. S. Hele Shaw, ' (X.) 

Hydrostatic.s 

Hydrostatics is a .science which grew originally out of a number 
of isolated practical prolilems ; but it satisfies the requirement 
of perfect accuracy in its application to phenomena, the largest 
and smalle.5t, of the behaviour of a fluid. At the .same time, 
it delights the pure theorist by the simplicity of the logic with 
which the fundamental theorems may be established, and by the 
elegance of its mathcinuticul operations, insomuch that hydro¬ 
statics may be considered as the Euclidean pure geometry of 
mechanical .science. 

1. The Different States of a Substance or Matter. All substance 
in nature falls into one of the two classes, solid and fluid ; a 
solid substance, the land, for instance, ns contrasted with a 
fluid, like water, being a substance which does not flow of itself. 

A fiuid, as the name implies, is a substance which flows, or 
is capable of flowing ; water and air are the two fluids distributed 
most universally over the surface of the earth, 

r'luids again are divided into two classes, termed a liquid 
and a gas, of which water and air arc the chief examples. 

A liquid is a fluid which is incompressible or practically so, 
i.e. it does not change in volume sensibly with change of pressure. 

A is a compressible fluid, and the change in volume is 
considerable with moderate variation of pressure. 

Liquids, again, can be poured from one open vessel into another, 
and can be kept in an uncovered vessel, but a gas tends to diffuse 
itself indefinitely anti must be preserved in a closed reservoir. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the three kinds of sub¬ 
stance or states of matter, the solid, liquid and gas,are summarized 
thus in 0 . Lodge's Mechanics : — 

.A soliil ha,s both size anil sliape. 

■A liquid lias size but not shape. 

,A gas ha.s neither size nor shape 

2. The Change oj State w/ Matter. —By a change of temperature 
and pressure combined, a substance can in general be made to 
pass from one state into another ; thus by gradually increasing 
the temperature a solid piece of ice can be melted into the liquid 
state of water, and the water again can be boiled off into tht 
gaseous state as steam. .'Vgain, by raising the temperature, 
a metal in the solid state can he melted and liquefied, and poured 
into a mould to assume any form desired, which is retained when 
the metal cools and solidifies again ; the gaseous state of a metal 
is revealed by the spectroscope. Conversely, a combination 
of increased pressure and lowering of temperature will, if carried 
far enough, reduce a gas to a liquid, and afterwards to the solid 
state : and nearly every gaseous substance has now undergone, 
this operation. 

A certain critical temperature is observed in a gas, above which 
the liquefaction is impossible ; so that the gaseous state has two 
subdivisions into (i.) a true gas, which cannot be liquefied, because 
its temperature is above the critical temperature, (ii.) a vapour, 
where the temperature is below the critical, and which can 
ultimately be liquefied by further lowering of temperature or 
increase of pressure. 

3. Plasticity and Viscosity. —Every solid substance is found to 
be plastic more or less, as exemplified by punching, shearing 
and cjitting ; but the plastic solid is distinguished from the 
viscous fluid in that a plastic solid requires a certain magnitude 
of stress to be exceeded to make it flow, whereas the viscous 
liquid will yield to the slightest stress, but requires a certain 
length of time for the effect to be appreciable. 
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According to Maxwell {Theory of Heat) “ When a continuous 
alteration of form is produced only by a stress exceeding a certain 
value, the substance is called a solid, however soft and plastic 
it may be. But when the smallest stress, if only continued long 
enough, will cause a perceptible and increasing change of form, 
the substance must be regarded as a viscous fluid, however hard 
it may be.” Maxwell illustrates the difference between a soft 
solid and a hard liquid by a jelly and a block of pitch ; also by 
the experiment of supporting a candle and a stick of sealing- 
wax : after a considerable time the sealing-wax will be found 
bent and so is a fluid, but the candle remains straight as a solid. 

^. Definition of a Fluid .—A fluid is a substance which yields 
continually to the slightest tangential stress in its interior ; 
that is, it can be divided very easily along any plane (given plenty 
of time if the fluid is viscous). It follows that when the fluid has 
come to rest, the tangential stress in any plane in its interior 
must vanish, and the stress must be entirely normal to the plane. 
This mechanical axiom of the normality of fluid pressure is the 
foundation of the mathematical theory of hydrostatics. 

The theorems of hydrostatics are thus true for all stationary 
fluids, however viscous they may be ; it is only when we come 
to hx drodynamics, the science of the motion of a fluid, that 
viscosity will make itself felt and modify the theory ; unless we 
begin by postulating the perfect fluid, devoid of viscosity, .so 
that the principle of the normality of fluid pressure is taken to 
hold when the fluid is in movement. 

S. The Measurement of Fluid Pre.ssure — The pressure at any point 
of a plane m the interior of a fluid is the intensity of the normal 
thrust estimated per unit area of the plane 

Thus, if a thrust of P Iti is distributed uniformly over a plane 
area of A sq. ft., as on the horizontal bottom of the sea or any 
lescrvoir, the pressure at any point of the plane is P/A th per sq. ft., 
or P/144A Ih per sq. in. {th/ft.^and lb/in.‘'’,m the Hospitalier notation, 
to be employed in tlie sequel). If the distribution of the thrust is 
not uniform, as, for instance, on a vertical or inclined face or wall ol a 
reservoir, then V/.\ represents the average pressure over the area ; and 
the actual pressure at any point is the average pressure over a small 
area enclosing the point. Thus, if a thrust AP fb acts on a small plane 
area AA ft.- enclosine a point B, the pressure C at B is the limit of 
AP/AA ; and 


level, and considering tlie equilibrium of a thin prism of liquid AB, 
bounded by planes at A and B perpendicular to AB. As gravity 
and the fluid pressure on the sides of the prism act at right angles 
to AB, the equilibrium requires the equality of thrust on the ends 
A and B ; and as the areas are equal, the pressure must be equal at 
A and B : and so the pressure is the same at all points in the same 
horizontal plane. If the fluid is a liquid, it 
can have a free surface without diffusing 
itself, as a gas would ; and this free surface, 
being a surface of zero pressure, or more 
goncrall)' of uniform atmospheric pressure, 
will also be a surface of equal pressure, and 
therefore a horizontal plane. 

Hence the theorem. —The free .surface of 
a liquid at re.st under gravity is a horizontal 
plane. This is the characteristic distinguish¬ 
ing between a .solid and a liquid ; as, for in¬ 
stance, between land and water. The land 
has hills and valleys, but the surface of 
water at rest is a horizontal plane ; and if 
disturbed the surface moves fn waves. 

9. Theorem. —In a homogeneous liquid at 
rest under gravity the pressure increases 
uniformly with the depth. 

This is proved by taking the two points 
A and B in the same vertical line, and 
considering the equilibrium of Ihc jirism by 
resolving vertically. In this case the thrust 
at the lower end B must exceed the thrust 
at A, the upper end, by the weight of the 
prism of liquid ; so that, denoting the cross 
section of the prism by a ft.’', the i>ressure at A and B by p„ and 
plb/ft.", and by w the density of the liqtiid estimated in lb/ft.», 

pa - p„a — wa. .\B, ( 1 ) 

ABh/>„. (2) 

rhus in water, where tt'”62*4 lb/ft.*‘, the pressure increases 
()2 ’4 tb/ft.'-, or 6 z '4-M4.|- o-4 j3lb/m " for every additional foot ol 
depth. 

10. Theoiem. —If two liquids of different densitj^ are resting in 
vessels in communication, the height ol the free surlace of such liquid 
above the surface of .separation is mver.sely as the density. 

For if the liquid of density a rises to the height h and of density p 
to the height h, and p^ denotes the atmospheric pressure, the pressure 
in the liquid at the level of the surface of separation will be eh 4'p„ 
and pk + p„. and these being equal we have 
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/>=lt(AP/AA) (i) 

111 the notation of the differential calculus. 

f>. The Fguality of Fluid Pressure in all Directions .—This lunda- 
mciital principle of hydrostatics follows at once from the principle of 
the normality of fluid pressure implied in the definition of a fluid in 
§ 4. Take any two arbitrary directions in the plane of the paper, and 
draw a small isosceles triangle abc, whose sides are perpendicular 
to the two directions, andconsidertheequilibriiimof a small triangular 
prism of fluid, of which the triangle is the cross section. Let P, p 
denote the normal thrust across tlie sides he, ra, and R the normal 
thrust across the base ab. Then, since these three forces main¬ 
tain equilibrium, and R makes equal angles with P and y, therefore 
P and Q must be equal. But the laces hr, ca, over which P and Q 
act, are also equal, so that the pressure on each face is ecjual. A 
■scalene triangle ahe might also be employed, or a 
tetrahedron. 

It follows that the pressure of a fluid requires 
to he calculated in one direction only, chosen as 
the simplest direction for convenience. 

7. The Transmissibilily of Fluid Pressure .—Any 
additional pressure a)iplied to the fluid will be 
transmitted equally to every point m the case of 
a liquid ; this principle of the Iransmissibility of 
pressure was enunciated by Pa.scal. 1653, and 
applied by him to the invention of the hydraulic 
press. 

This machine consists essentially of two communicating cylinders 
(hg. la), filled with liquid and closed by pistons. If a thrust Plb is 
applied to one piston of area A ft.“, it will be balanced by a thrust 
Wlb applied to the other piston of .area B ft.-’, where 

/> = P/A^W/B, (i) 

the pressure /’ of the liquid being supposed uniform ; and, by 
making the ratio B/A sufficiently large, the mechanical advantage 
can be increased to any desired amount, and in the simplest manner 
possible, without tne intervention of levers and machinery. 

F'ig. ii> show's also a modern iorm ol the hydraulic press, applied 
to the operation of covering an electric cable with a lead coating. 

S. Theorem .—In a fluid at rest under gravity the pressure is the 
same at any two points in the same horizontal plane; in otlier 
words, a surface of equal pressure is a horizontal plane. 

This is proved by taking any two points A and B at the same 


eh-pk. (1) 

The principle is illustraled in the article Barometkr, where a 
column of mercury of density tr and height h, rising in the tube to the 
'rorncellian vacuum, is balanced by a column of air of density />, 
which may be supposed to rise as a homogeneous fluid to a height A, 
called the height of the homogeneous atmosphere. Thus water being 
about 800 times denser than air and mercury 13O times denser 
than water, 

A//i = «■//)=-800 X 13'6 10,880: (2) 

and with an average barometer height of 30 in. this makes k *7,200 
ft., about 8300 metres. 

11. The Head of Water or a Lu/wd .—The pressure eh at a depth 
h ft. in liquid of density e is called the pressure due to a head of h ft. 
of the liquid. The atmospheric pres.suir is thus due to an average 
head ol 30 in. of mercury, or 30 > i3'f)-=-i2 =-34 ft. of water, or 
27,200 ft. of air. The prc.ssure of the air is a convenient unit to 
employ in practic.al work, where it is called an " atmosphi re " ; it is 
made the equivalent of a pressure ol one kg/cm'-’; and one ton/inch-', 
employed as the unit with high pressure as m artillery, may be taken 
as 150 atmospheres. 

12. Theorem .—A body immersed in a fluid is buoyed uj) by a force 
equal to the weight of tlie liquid displaced, acting vertically upward 
through the centre of gravity of the displaced liquid. 

For if the body is removed, and replaced by the fluid as at first, 
this fluid is in equilibrium under its own weight and the thrust of the 
surrounding fluid, which must be equal and opposite, and the sur 
rounding fliiid acts in the .same manner when the body replaces the 
displaced fluid again ; so that the resultant thrust of the fluid acts 
vertically upward through the centre of gravity of tlie fluid displaced 
and IS eijual to the weight. 

When the body is floating freely like a .ship, the equilibrium ol 
this liquid thrust with the weight of the ship requires that the weight 
of water displaci-d is equal to the W'eight of the ship and the two 
centres of grac'ity are in the same vertical line. So also a balloon 
begins to rise when the weight of air displaced is greater than the 
weight of the balloon, and it is in equilibrium w'hen the weights arc 
equal. This theorem is called generally the principle of Archimedes. 

It is used to determine the deasity of a body experimentaily; 
for if W is the weight of a body weighed in a balance in air (strictly 
in vacuo), and if W' is the weight required to lialance when the 
body is suspended in water, then the upward thrust of the liquid 
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or weight of liquid dii>placed is W - W', so that the specific gravity 
(S.G.). defined as the ratio ol the weight of a body to tlie wtught 
of un equal volume of water, is W/(W - W ). 

As stated first by Archimedes, the principle asserts the obvious 
fact that a body displaces its own volume of water; and he utilized it 
in the problem of the determination of the adulteration ol the crown 
ol Hiero. He weiglicd out a lump ol gold and of silver of the same 
iveight as the crown ; and, immersing the three m succession in 
water, he found they split over measures ot water in the ratio 
• -A 33 -^4 44 » thence it follows that the gold : silver alloy 
of the crown was as 11 . y by weight. 

13. Theorem .—The resultant vertical thrust on any portion of a 
curved surface cxiiosed to llie pressuie of a fluid at rest under 
gravity is the woighl of fluid cut out by vertical lines dravvn round 
the boundary ol the curved surface. 

Theorem .—'Flui resultant liorizontal thrust m any direction is 
obtained by drawing parallel horizontal lines round the boundary, 
and interswting a ]»laue pcrjtetuliLular to their direction in a plane 
curve . and then investigating the thrust on this plane area, which 
will be the same as on the curved .surface. 

The proof of these theorems proceeds as liefore, cniifloying the 
normality principle, they are requhed. for instance, in the deter¬ 
mination of the liquid thrust on any portion of the l)Ottom of a .ship. 

In casting a thin hollow object like a bell, it will be seen that tlie 
resultant upward llirust on the inouUl may be many times greater 
than the weight ol metal , many a curious experiment has been 
devised to ilfustrate this property and classed as a hydrostatic 
paradox {Boyle, Hvdrostatwa} Paradoxes. 

Consider, lor instance, the operation of casting a hemispherical 
bell, III fig. 2. As the molten metal is run in, the upw'ard thrust on 

the outside mould, when 
the level has reached 
PP', IS tlie weight of 
metal in the \ olume gen¬ 
erated by the revolution 
of APQ ; and this, by a 
theorem of Archimedes, 
has the same volume as 
the cone ORR', or i^Try^, 
where y is the di'pth of 
metal, the horizontal 
sections being eijual so 
long as y is less than tlie 
radius (T the outside 
hemispliere Afterwards, 
wluMi tlie metal has risen 
above B, to the level KK', the additional thrust is the weight of 
the cylinder of diameter KK'and height HH. The upward thrust 
is the sami-, howi-ver tlun the metal may be in the mterspace 
between the outer mould and the core inside; and this was formerly 
considered paradoxical. 



:\}ialyUcal Equation.^ of Equilibrium oj a fluid at n-sl under anv 
.System of fane. 

14. Referred to three fixed coordinate axes, a fluid, in which 
file pressure is p, tlie density'/>, and X, Y, /. the components of 
impressed force per unit mass, requires lor the equilibrium of the part 
tilling a fixed surface S, viii resolving parallel to Oa, 

\\((>dS-{l\pXdxdvdz. (1) 

where /, m, m <lenote the direction cosines of the normal drawn 
outward of tixe surlace S. 

But by Green's transftirmation 


fJ/prfS J f fjl^dxdyde, 
thus leading to the difierential relation at every pomt 


U) 


dp 


dx' 


A. 


<^P.. 


pZ. 


( 3 ) 


dp 

dy ' dz 

The three equationK of equilibrium obtamed by taking moments 
round the axes are then found to be satisfied identically. 

Hence the space variation of the pressure in any direction, or the 
pressure.'gradient, is the resolved force per unit volume m that 
direction. The resultant force ls theiefore in the direction of the 
steepest pressure-gradient, and this is iiortual to the surface of equal 
pre.ssure ; for ec|udibnum to exi.st in a fluid the lines of force must 
therefore be capable of being cut orthogonally by a sysicm of 
surfaces, which will be surlaces of e{pial pressure. 

Ignoring temperature effect, and taking the density as a function 
of Uxc pressure, surf^es of equal pressure are also ox equal density, 
and the fluid is stratified by auriaces orthogonal to the Imes of force ; 

^ dp 1 dp \ dp yr ^ 

~*j-. or X, Y, Z {4) 

p dx p dy p dz 

are the partial differential coefficients of some function P, =(dplp. 
of X, y, z , so that X, Y, Z must be the partial differential coefficients 
of a potential - V, such that the force in any direction is the down¬ 
ward gradient of V , and then 


dP dV 

d' ^ dv 


^o. or P + V*= constant, 


m which P may be called the hydrostatic head and V the head of 
potential. 

With variation of temperature, the surfaces of equal pressure and 
density need not coincide; hut, taking the pressure, density and 
temperature as connected by some relation, such as the gas-equation, 
the surfaces of equal density and temperature must intersect in lines 
lying on a surface of equal pre.ssure. 

15. As an example of tlio general equations, take the simplest 
case of u uniform field of gravity, with Oz directed vertically down¬ 
ward ■ +I'k;0 _ Ij. _ JT X _ 


employing the gravitation unit of force, 

i^=-o = o Li/'- 

p dx 
P 


“ J- - o, 

p dy 


I, 


(0 


P dz * 

: jdp/p~ziii constant. {2) 

When the density p is uniform, tins becomes, as before ill (2) § y 
f-P' + K (d) 

Suppose the density p varies as some wth power of (he deiith 
below O, then 

dl^liiz^p = px^ (^) 


P~P-- 




( 5 ) 


' « 4-1 ~ V + \' 

supposing p and p to vanish togclhei. 

These equations can be made to represent the state of convective 
equilibrium of flie atmosphere, depending on the gas-equation 

/> = pA-Rptf, (6) 

where 9 denotes the absolute temperature ; and then 


-do 


d (p 


1 

’ « + 1’ 


( 7 ) 


so that the temperature-gradient ddjdz is con-stant, as m convective 
equilibrium in (it). 

From the gas-equatioii in general, in the atmosplicre 
lilp_l dp T do _ p idO I 1 do 
pd: p dz d dz~ p~ Odz~ h~ Odi’ **** 

wliich IS positive, and the density p diminishes with the ascent, 
provide!] the temperature-gradient dOjdz does not esceed Ojk. 

With uniform temperature, taking k constant in tUegas-equatioii, 
dplds — p-pjk, p~pt,z^^^, (ci) 

so that in a.sceiiding in the atmosphere of thermal equilibrium tile 
pressure and density diminish at compound discount, and lor 
pressures p, and p.^ at heights 2, and z.j 


(-1 - = ioK.(«/>i) = 2-3 log,o(/>V/’i) 


(10) 


Ill Dip convective e(|uilibrium of the atmosphere, the air is sui>- 
Jinsed to (Iiatige in density and pressure without exchange ol heat by 
conduction, :.t./ 1 n.~.. 


(«/%)". W/'« 


(■') 


an<l then 

f'/t'o"' 
dz _ i dp 

do p dff ' ' pff ' • ' • .^1' 

whcie 7 i.'^ ihc ratio of the specific heat at constant prefaKure and 
constant volume. 

In the more general case of the convective equilibrium of a spherical 
atmosphere surrounding the earth, of raaiu.s a, 

dp , .Pc,dd a -, 

gravity varying inversely as the square of the dwtance r from the 
centre; so tliat, h~pjp^^, denoting the height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere at the surface, 0 is given by 

{ft^i)k{i-$IO,)^a{i-alr), (13) 

or if c denotes tlie distance where ^ - o, 


B _ a c - r 

When the compressibility of water is taken into account in a 
deep ocean, an experimental law must be employed, such as 

p-p„ = k(p- p„), or pIp„ =! + (/>- p„)l\, k =- kp„, {T5) 
so that \ IS the pressure due to a liead k of the liquid at den.sity />„ 
under atmospheric pi essure p„: audit is tlie gauge pressure required 
on this law to double the den.sity. Then 

dpjds = kdpldz = p, p^p^i*, ^*/>„(e‘h- i); (i6) 

and if the liquid was mcomprcs.siblp, the depth at pressure p would 
he (p - po)jpD, so that the lowering of the surface due to compression is 
Ae'h - /( - z=^^d‘lk, when k is large. (17) 

For sea water, X U about 25,000 atmospheres, and k is then 25 000 
times the height of the water barometer, about 250,000 metres so 
that in an ocean to kilometres deep the level is lowered about 200 
metres by the compregsihility of the water; and the density at the 
bottom is inereasetl 4 %. 

On another physical assumption of constant cubical elasticity X, 
dp = kdpjp, {p 
dp dp _ /i I 

zd pdz~^' \p,r p 


-p„)l>^--^log{pM, (18) 

)=-*’. (10) 


(5) 
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and the lowering of the surface is 

= A log^-.= -/,■ log (i -?) (,o) 

as before in (17). 

16. Centrf of Pressure—k plane area exposed to fluid pressure 
on one side experiences a single resultant thrust, the integrated 
pressure over the area, acting through a definite point called 
the centre of pressure (C.J*.) of the area. 

Thus if the plane is normal to Or, the resultant thrust 

R (j) 

and the co-ordinates ,f, a of the C.P. are given by 

fR-\l.\f>dsgy, !i'R-l\yl>dsdv. (r) 

? ^ plane lamina bounded by the area 

m which the surlace density is p>. 

It p IS unitorm, the C.l’. and C.G. of the area coincide. 

hot a homogeneous liquid at rest under gravity, p is proportional 
to the depth below the surface, t.e. to the perpendicular distance 
irom the line ol intersection ol the plane of the area with the free 
surface of the liquid. 

li the equation (d this line, referred to new coordinate axes in the 
plane area, is written 

,v cos a + y sin o - // - o, 

K - - s cos o - y sm ajif.vify, 

■f-l^ - UP-’ (f* ■ cos o - y sin a)(f.u/v, 

,|/R - fj/iy(fi - t cos a - y sin a.)dxdy. 

Placing the nev' origin at the C.G. of llie area A, 

Jjadu/y-o, JJ y(/,vrfv = o, 

R “ ph .\, 

:th\- - costtn'.r’rfA - .sin A, 

- cos - sin ti|'|j*dA. 

fuming the axes to raalo' them coincide with the principal axes 
of the area A, thus making | f,i vd.\ - o, 

rh - - a- cos a, i/>i -- - //- sin a, (n.i 

where ' 

(fi-’dA = .'V32_ J|y2^A.-A/A, (,,) 

a and b denoting tlie semi-axes ol the momeiital elliiise of the area 

I his showsthat theC. P, is the antipole ol the line ol intersection of 
Its plane with the free surface wiUi respect to the momental ellipse at 
the C..O. of the area. 

Ilius tlie C.P. of a rectangle or parallelogram with a side in the 
surface is at j of the depth ol the lower side , ol a triangle with .1 
vertex in tlii' surface and ba.se horizontal is j ot the depth of the base • 
but if the base is in tlie surface, the C.P. is at hall the depth of the 
surfac ’ *'**’*^^ ^ fetrahedroii, with one edge in the 

The ,ere of an area is the name given to the limited area round 
its C.G. within which the t..P. must he when the area is immersed 
completely . the boundary of the core is thereiore the locus of the 
antipoles with respect to the momental ellqise of water line.s which 
touch tlu* boundary of the area. 'Phus the core of a circle or au 
ellipse IS a concentric circle or ellipse of one quarter the size 

flip C P. of water lines passing through a fixed point I'ies on a 
straight line, the antipolar of the point ; and tlius the core of a tri¬ 
angle is a similar triangle of one quarter the size, and the core of a 
parallelogram is another parallelogram, the diagonals ol which are 
the middle tliird ol the mt'duui lines. 

In the design ot a strnelure such as a tall reservoir dam it is 
important that the hue of thrust in the material should iiass inside 
the core of a section, so that the material should not be in a state 
of tension anywhere and so liable to open and admit the water. 

\T.^Equilibrium and Stability of a Ship or Floating Body. 

-The principle of Archimedes in § 12 leads 
immediately to the 
conditions of equili¬ 
brium of a body .sup¬ 
ported freely in fluid, 
like a fish in water or 
a balloon in the air, 
or like a ship (fig. ,1;) 
floating partly im¬ 
mersed in water and 
the rest in air. The 
body is in equili¬ 
brium under two 
“k forces: — (i.) its 

Fic. 3. weight W acting 

,v Lr..i , . vertically downward 

through G, the C.G. of the body, and (ii.) the buoyancy of the 
fluid, equal to the weight of the displaced fluid, and acting 
vertically upward through B, the C.G. of the displaced fluid • 
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for equilibrium these two forces must be equal and opposite in 
the same line. 

The conditions of equilibrium of a body, floating like a ship 
on the surface of a liquid, are therefore :— 

(i.) the weight of the body must be less than the weight of the 
total volume of liquid it cun displace ; or else the body will sink 
to the bottom of the liquid ; tlie difference of the weights is 
called the “ reserve of buoyanev.” 

(ii.) the weight of liquid which the body displaces in the 
position of equilibrium is equal to the weight W of the body ; and 
(iii.) the C.G., B, of the liquid displaced and G of the body, 
must lie in the same vertical line GB. 

i8. In addition to satisfying these conditions of equilibrium, 
a ship must fulfil the further condition of stability, so as to keep 
upright ; if displaced slightly from this position, the forces 
called into play must be such as to restore tlie ship to the upright 
again. 'J'hc stability of a ship is investigated practically by 
inclining it; a weight is moved across the deck and the angle is 
observed of the heel produced. 

Suppose P tons is moved e it. acro.ss the deck of a siiip of W tons 
displacement; the C.G. will move irom G to G, the reduced di.'tance 
i «ind if H, culled the centre of buoyancy, moves 
^ B, aJouR the curve ol buoyancy BB,. the normal of this curve at 
Bj wiU be the new vertical B,G,, meeting tlie old vertical m a point 
M, the centre of curvature of BB,, called the tnelacantrv. 

If the ship heels through au angle d or a slope of i in w, 

GM —GG, col fV-mc{P/W), (i) 

aud GM is i;dled the mctaceuliK hciglit; and tlie ship must be 
ballasted, so Uiat G lies IkjIow M. If G was above M, the tangent 
dravyn trom Gto the evolutt of B. aud normal to the curx'eol buoyancy 
»» a «t‘w position of equilibrium. Thus in 
hJ.M.S. Achilles " of 0000 Ions displacement it was found that 
moving .io tons acros.s the deck, a distance ol 42 ft., cau.sed the bob 
ol a pendulum 20 ft. long to move through 10 in., so that 


also 


10 

cot 9 - 24. 0 


20 

X - 

to yooo 


2*24 ft. ; 
2^ 24^ 


(^) 

(3) 


In a diagram it is conducive to clearness to draw the ship in one 
position, an 1 to incline the water-line ; and the page can be turned 
11 it is desired to bring the new water-line horiirontal. 

Suppose the slnp turns about an axis through F in tlie water-line 
area, perpendicular to the plane ol tlie paper; denoting by v IJie 
di-staiice ol an element dA of the water-line area from the axis of 
rotation, the change of displacement is tan so that tliere is 

no change of displacement if rv^A . o, that is, if the axis iwsses 
throng I the C.G. of the water-line area, which we denote by F 
and call the centre ol flotation. ^ 

The righting couple of the weeigefe of immersion and emer-xion 
will be 

2 ,wydA tan</..v = ietanflS.v=(iA = ii-lan e.Ah- ft. tons, (4) 

w denoting tlie density ol water in tons/ft.'', and W=^wV for a 
displarement of V lt.“ , a 

This couple, combined with the original buoyancy W through B 
IS equivalent to the new buoyancy tlirough B,, so that ’ 

W. BB, b)A*’ tan », (j) 

BM r- BB, cot e - A*VV, (6) 

giving the radius of curvature BM of the curve of buoyancy B in 
terms ol the displacement V, and AA“ the moment ot inertia of the 
water-line area alx>ut an axis through I', perpendicular to the nlane 
ot displacement. ' 

An induimg couple due to moving a weight about in a ship will heel 
the ship about an axis perpendicular to tlie plane of the couple, only 
when this axis is a principal axis at F of the momental ellipse ol 
^1 A; *'“■ t’"' xhip turns through a small angle # 

about the hue FF', then 6„ the C.G. of the wedge of immersion 
and emensiqu, wUl be the C.F. with respect to FF' of the two parts of 
the water-line area so that A,li„ will he conjugate to FF' with respect 
lo the momental ellipBf at F. ^ 

The naval architect distinguishes between the stahility ot form 
repre.scnted by the righting coujile W.BM, and the stahililv of hatlast- 
»«g, represented by W.BG. Ballasted with G at B, the righting 
couple when the ship is Iitxiled through # is given by W.BM. tan but 
if weights inside the ship arc raised to bring G above B, the righting 
couple IS dimnished by W.BG. tan «, so tliat the resultant righting 
couple ss W.GM.t^O. Provided the ship is designed to float 
upright at the smallest draft with no load on board, the stability 
wx'ight, high onow.°‘ “•••anged by the stowage of the 

19. Proceedinfi as in § i6 for Ihc determination of the C.P. of an 
area, the bame argument will .show that an inclining couple due to 
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the movement of a weight P through a distance i will cause the ship 
to heel through an angle S about an axis FF' through F, which is 
conjugate to the direction of the movement of P with respect to an 
ellijise, not the raomcntal ellipse of the water-line area A, but a 
conlocal to it, of squared semi-axes 

a'i-/iV/A, F'-AV/A, (I) 

k denoting the vertical height BG lietween C.G. and centre of 
buoyancy. The varying direction of the inclining couple Pi may be 
I ealized by swinging llie weiglit T’ f rom acrane on the shij), in a circle of 
radius c. But if the weight ]' was lowered on the ship from a crane 
on .shore, the ve.ssel would sink bodily a distance P/ucA if P was 
deposited over F ; liut deposited anywhere else, say over Q on the 
water-line area, the .ship would turn about a line the antijiolar ol () 
with respect to the confocid ellipse, parallel to FF', at a distance FK 
from F 

FK = (A* - AV/A)/F(,) sin <.}FF' (2) 

through an angle 0 or a slope of one in m, given by 

■sin#--!-^ rrvFQsinOFF', (3) 

ffi leA.fK W Ak-■ hV ^ 

where /; denotes the radius of gyration about FF' ol the water-line 
area. I'iiiriiing the coal on a voyage has the reverse eiieel on a 
ste.inicr. 

Hydrodynamics 

20. In considering the motion of a fluid we slmll suppose it 
non-vi.scous, so that whatever the state of motion the stress 
ai'ross any section i.s normal, and the principle of the normality 
and thence of the equality of fluid pressure ran be employed, as 
in hydrostatics. The jiracticul problems of fluid motion, which 
arc amenable to mathematical analysis when viscosity is taken 
into accoiml, arc excluded from treatment here, as constituting 
a separate branch called “ hydraulics ” (</.?>.). Two methods are 
employed in hydrodynamics, l alled the Eulerian and Lagrangian, 
although both are due originally to Leonhard Euler. In the 
Eulerian method the attention is fixed on a particular point of 
spare, and the change is observed there of pressure, density 
and velofitv, which takes place during the motion ; but in the 
Lagrangian method we follow up a particle of fluid and observe 
how it changes. The first may be called the stati.stical method, 
and the second the historical, according to J. C. Maxwell. The 
J-agrangian method being employed rarel\', we .shall confine 
ourselves to the Euleriun treatment. 


The Eulerian Form of the Equations of Motion. 

21. The first equation to be established is the equation of 
continuity, which expresses the fact that the increase of mailer 
within a fi.xed surface is due to the flow of fluid across the surface 
intu its interior. 

lu a straighl uniform current of IluicI of density />. flowing witli 
l elucity q, the flow lu units ol mass per .second across a jilanc area A, 
placed in the current with the normal oi the plane making an angle 0 
with the velocily, is o.Aijcos^l, the product oi the densit)' ji, the area 
A, and i/cos fl tlie component velocity normal io the jilane. 

Generally if S denotes any closed surface, fixed 111 the fluid, M the 
mass of the fluid inside it at any time t, and 0 tlie angle which ilic 
outward-drawn normal makes with the velochj' q at that point, 
(/M/d/= rale of increase of fluid inside the surface, (i) 

a flux across the surface into the interior 
= - JIjm; cos fldS, 

the iiiiegral equation ol continuity, 

III ihc Eulerian notation u, v, w denote the components of the 
velocity q jiarallel to the coordinate axes at any point (2, v, r) at l!ie 
time /; «, r, w are functions of x, r, 2, /. the independent variables , 
and d is used here to denote partial differentiation with respect to 
any one ol these four independent variables, all cajiable of varying 
one at a time. 

I'o transfer the integral eijiiation into the diflcreiitial equation of 
continuity, Green's transformation is required again, namely, 

f s ^ + ^^^d.xdvds = I'J(/t + ini) + »,0dS, |2) 

or inclivulually 

f I /*dydyd-' -- j//yS. (3) 


where tlie integrations extend throughout the volume and over the 
snrlace of a closed space S; /, m, n denoting the direction cosines 
of the outward-drawn normal at the surface element dS, and J, y, ( 
any coniiiuious functions of x, y, s. 

'The integral equation of continuity (i) may now be written 


j I ^xdvde + f((tpu + ntfiiH npti/jdS-i 


which becomes by Green's transformation 


///(§-? *'-r 


(5) 


leading to the differential equation ot continuity when the integration 
is removed. 

22. The equations of motion can be established in a similar 
way by considering the rate of increase of momentum in a fixed 
direction of the fluid inside the surface, and equating it to the 
momentum generated by the force acting throughout the space 
S, and by the pressure acting over the surface S. 

Taking the fixed direction parallel to the axis of x, the time-rale 
of increase of momentum, due to the fluid which crosses the surface, is 

^ jjpuq con ttdS -Jj{//>M^H nipiiv + npuw)dS, (i) 

which by Green's transformation is 

The rate of generation of momentum in the interior of S by the 
c<)m}>onetit ol force, X per unit mass, is 

fjfpXdA-dyds, (3) 

and by the pressure at the surface S is 


- jj//ydS ~ - j j f'^d.vdvdz, 
on. 

ase of t 
///■ 


13) 


liy Green's trauslormatiou. 

The time rale of increase of momentum of the fluid inside S is 
'^^^^l^dxdydf, 

and (5) is the sum of (i), (2), (3), (2^), so that 
dpu dpu" dpuv dpuw 

■(7/ (/I +',/F'^ 

lea<ling to the differential equation of motion 
dpu dpU' dpuv dpuw __ 

aI + J., ' 


(s'-)) 


d.\dydz~o, (O) 


dp 


di dv dy ■* '(/; ' di’ 


( 7 ) 


with two similar equations. 

The absolute unit ol force is employed liere, and not the gravitation 
unit ol hydrostatics; in a numerical ajiplicatioii it is assumed that 
e.G.S. units are intended. 

These equations may be simphhed .slightly, using the equation ol 
continuity (3) ^ 21 ; for 

dpu dpu" dpuv dpuw 

Tt ■’■T/r+w dp 

fdu dll du du\ 

= Kd/ + "d 7 +'(/,v^“'*) 


dpu dpi' dpw \ 
d.i ^ dy dp /’ 


(S) 


reducing to the first line, tlie second line vanishing in consequence ol 
llic e;|uatioii of continuity ; and so the equation oi motion may lie 
written in tlie more usual form 


du du du du 
di dx dy dz 

v I !>/’ 
pd.\' 

(0) 

with the two oilier*^ 



dv dv dv dv 
di d »• dv dz 

v-lji', 

p dy 

(10) 

dw dw dw dw 
di dx dy dz 

.. 1 (//' 

' pdz 

(11) 


23. As a rule these equations are eslabli.shed iminediutely 
by determining the component acceleration of the fluid particle 
which is passing through (x, y, s) at the instant t of time con¬ 
sidered, and saying that the reversed acceleration or kinetic 
reaction, combined with the impressed force per unit of mass 
and pressure-gradient, will according to d’Alembert's principle 
form a system in equilibrium. 

To determine the component acceleration of a particle, suppose !■ 
to denote any function of x, y, s, /, and investigate the time rate of F 
for a moving particle ; denoting the change by VF/dt, 


DF , F(i + «5/, y + vSt, p s wSt, t + lt) - F(i, y, 2, /) 
di ■ SI ' 

(?F (/F (/F dF 

^ u~/ yi'j-yw-, . 

dl d\ dv dp 


10 


and D/dt is called particle differentiation, because it follows the rale 
of change ol a particle as it leaves the iioint i, y, 2 : but 

dFjdt, dFjdx, dFIdy, dFIdi (2) 

represent the rate ol change of F at the time /, at the point, a , y, 2, 
fixed in .space. 


(4) 
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The components of acceleration of a particle of fluid are conse- ' 
quently 

(3) 


D« 

du 


du 

du 

dt ■ 

' dt 

1 

-f M j 

dx 

■*- + w'j-. 

dy dz 

Du 

dv 

dv 

dv 

dv 

di'' 

'~dt 


“':r> 

dz* 

Die 

dw 

dw 

dw 

dw 

dt '' 

'U 

dx 

+ T’ 

dv 

+ W:r, 

dz’ 


(4) 

(5) 

leading to the equations of motion above. 

If F(.v, y, i, <) =0 represents the equation of a surface containing 
always the same particles of fluid, 

DF dF dF dl' dF ,,, 

-j 7 -‘^,or-r- + Uj- + t/T- + u/j- = o, (6) 

at ’ dt dx dyds 

which is called the differential equation of the bounding surface. 

bounding surface is such that there is no flow of fluid across it, 
as expressed by equation (6). The surface always contains the same 
fluid inside it, and condition (6) is satisfied over the complete surface, 
as well as any part of it. 

But turbulence in the motion will vitiate the principle that a 
bounding surface will always consist of the same fluid particles, 
as we see on thi' surface of turbulent water. 

24. To integrate the equations of motion, suppose the impressed 
force is due to apotential V, such that the force in any direction is the 
rate of diminution of V, or its downward gradient: and then 

X = - dV/dx, Y = - dV/dy, Z = - dV/dr ; (i) 

and putting 

dw dv „ d« die dv du . , , 

dy - d.- dr ■ dx ' Ty 


dx dy dx 

the equations of motion may be written 
du dH 


dv 

dt 

dw 


dH 
dH 


>0, 


•o, 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

where 

H=jdplp + V + lq% (7) 

j- = M- +!’- + te“, (8) 

and the three terms in H may be called the pressure head, potential 
head, and head of velocity, when the gravitation unit is employed 
and iq- is replaced by 

Eliminating H between {5) and (6) 

I){ ,d« 


+ ^ = 0 , 


i dv dw y/du dv dw\ 

r'>dx-^di+^\rx^dyUs)-^°' 

and combining this with the equation of continuity 


dt ^dx 


(9) 


1 Dy du dv dw 
p dt ^dx ^ dy ^ dr 


we have 


(du ijde pdw 


(10) 

(11) 


p/f _ _ 

dt\p j pdx p dx p dx 
with two similar equations. 

Putting 

+ (I2) 

a vortex line is defined to be such that the tangent is in the direction 
of ui, the resultant of (, ij, f, called the components of molecular 
rotation. A small sphere of the fluid, if frozen suddenly, would 
retain this angular velocity. 

If u vanishes throughout the fluid at any instant, equation (ii) 
shows that it will always be zero, and the fluid motion is then called 
irrotational ; and a function 0 exists, called the velocity function. 
such that 

udx + vdy 1 wds-. - dp, (13) 

and then the velocity in any direction is the space-decrease or 
downward gradient of p. 

25, But in the most general case it is possible to have three 
functions p, p, m of x, y, r, such that 

udx t I)dy 4-indr = - dd> - mdp, (i) 

as A. Clebsch has shown, from purely analytical considerations 
{Crelle, Ivi.) ; and then 


m) 

‘“*d(y, r)' 


and 


-- . d(i^,»«) 

■4d(r,r)- ^-*d(x,yy 


dp dp dp .dm dm , .dm 

+ +far+ (■37=0. 


dx 'dy *dr 


(2) 


(3) 


so that, at any instant, the surfaces over which p and m are constant 
intersect in the vortex lines. 


Putting 

df ■’"dt 

the equations of motion (4), (5), (6) § 24 can be written 

dK „ dip, m) 

^-2«f + 2W,-;|^y=0.. 

and therefore 

.dK dK MK 
^di^^dy +fdz =°- 

Equation (3) becomes, by a rearrangement, 
dK dp (dm dm dm dm\ 
dx 'SiVdt ^'*di^'’dy*'"li) 


dm/ d\id drff dip d\p\ 
dK dm lip 


"dfx dx dt ^ dx dt ~ 


( 4 ) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 


and as we prove subsequently (§ 37) that the vortex lines are composed 
of the same fluid particles throughout the motion, the surface m and 
p satisfies the condition of (6) § 23 ; so that K is uniform throughout 
the fluid at any instant, and clianges with the time only, and so 
may be replaced by K(f). 

20. When the motion is steady, that is, when the velocity at any 
point of space does not change with the time, 

^ -2iq'4 2U)))=0,. ( 1 ) 


,dK dK dK 
dx ^’’dy ^llx ' 


and 


dK dK dK 
o, « , +Vj- +ie-^=o, 
dx dy ds 


K = |dp/yfV + 47“ = H 


(2) 

(3) 


is constant along a vortex line, and a stream line, the path of a fluid 
particle, so that the fluid is traversed by a senes of H surfaces, each 
covered by a network of stream lines and vortex lines; and if the 
motion IS irrotational 11 is a constant throughout the fluid. 

Taking the axis of x for an instant in the normal through a point 
on the surface 11 = constant, this makes « =0, f 1^0 ; and in steady 
motion the equations reduce to 

dH/dr = 2iT - 2ti'i; = 2?(<> sin d, (4) 

where B is the angle between the stream line and vortex line , and 
this holds for their projection on any plane to which dr is drawn 
perpendicular. 

In plane motion (4) reduces to 

b) 

if r denotes the radius of curvature of the stream line, so that 


I dp dV dH 

p dr dr dr 


dr r ’ 


«>) 


the normal acceleration. 

The osculating plane of a stream line in steady motion contains 
the resultant acceleration, the direction ratios of which are 


du du , du d\q^ 

II, +e . +ii'j- = j 
dx dy dx dx 


■2vf + 2«l,=^L§, 


(7) 


and when q is stationary, the acceleration is normal to the surface H 

constant, and the stream Ime is a geodesic. 

Callmg the sum of the pressure and potential head the statical 
head, surfaces of constant statical and dynamical head intersect 
ill lines on H, and the three surfaces touch where tlie velocity is 
stationary. 

Equation (3) is called Bernoulli’s equation, and may be interpreted 
as the balance-sheet of the energy which enters and leaves a given 
tube of flow. 

If homogeneous liquid is drawn off from a vessel so large that the 
motion at the free surface at a distance may be neglected, then 
Bernoulli's equation may be written 

H =/>//>+2+?«/2g = P/g-H/l, (8) 

where P denotes the atmospheric pressure and h the height of the 
free surface, a fundamental equation in hydraulics ; a return has 
been made here to the gravitation unit of hydrostatics, and Ox is 
taken vertically upward. 

In particular, for a jet issuing into the atmosphere, where p-V, 

q-jigrrh-x, ( 5 ) 

or the velocity of the jet is due to the head k - z ai the still free 
surface aliove the orifice ; this is Torricelli's theorem (1O43), the 
foundation of the science of hydrodynamics. 

27. Uniplanar Motion .—In the uniplanar motion of a homogeneous 
liquid the equation of continuity reduces to 


du dv 


so that we can put 


USX - dp / dy , vxsdpjdx , 


(1) 


(2) 
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where ^ is a function of x, y, called the stream- or curTe&t'fuQClion ; 
interpreted pliysicaJl\-, ^ tiic ditference of the value of ^ at a 
fixed f)oint A and a variable point P is the flow, m fl.^/ second, across 
Hiiv curved line AP from A to P, this being the same for all lines in 
accordance with the continuity. 

Thus if dll' IS the increase ol due to a displacement from P to P', 
and k is the cornponenl ol velocity normal to PP', the flow across 
PP' is d\l/ = k.Py: and taking PP' parallel to Ox, d\\/^vdx\ and 
similarly -ud\ with PP' parallel to Ov ; and generally d^jds 
is the velocity across in a direction turned through a right angle 
forward, against the clock. 

In the equations ol uiiiplanar motion 


(h) du d~\l/ d-\p 
~ (i\ 'dv~dx- ^ dy-~' 


- xH . ffupposc, 


( 3 ) 




d\p 
dy ’ 


dll 

dyp 


SO that 111 stearly motion 

^H .,dyk ^/II 

+ =o, 

dx ^dx dv 

and V"'/' must be a lunction of \p. 

If tile motion is irrotational, 

u- 

(ix" dv' 

so that yp and p are conjugate junctions of ,v and y, 
-yyi), v"0=i-o; 

or putting 

<p + pl—w, X + Vl—Z, W-f(s), 




_ _ dji_dp 

dv'^dx' 


(A) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 


The curves 0= constant and p- constant form an orthogonal 
system , and the mterchange ot P and p will give a new stale ol 
uiuplanar motion, in which the velocity at every point is turned 
through a right angle without alterat’on of magnitiicW 

For instance, m a umplanur flow, r idially inward towards O. the 
flow aiToss any circle of radius r being the same and denoted by 
2irm, the velocity must be m/r, and 

—mlogi', p~mti, p + pi=^ni\o^yc'^> {7) 

Interchanging these values 

^ —jwlogr, p — mQ, ^-f 0? = m log (^) 


gives a state of vortex motion, circulating round Oz, called a straight 
or columnar vortex 

A single vortex will remain at rest, and cause a velocity at any point 
inversely as the distance from the axis and perpendicular to its direc¬ 
tion ; analogous to tlio magnetic held of a straight electric current. 

If other vortices are present, any one may be siij'posed to move 
with the velocity due to the others, the resultant stream function 
being 

p - log r - log Mr"' ; (9) 


the path of a vortex is ublamed by eqiuitmg the value of p at the 
vortex to a constant, omitting the r'" of the vortex itself. 

When the liquid is hounded by a cylindrical surlace, the motion 
ol a vortex uiside mav be determined as due to a senes ol voiiex- 
images, so arranged as U) make the How zero across the boundary. 

For a plane boundary the image is the optical reflection ol the 
vortex. For example, a pair ol equal opposite cortices, moving on 
a line parallel to a plane bonnrlary, will have a corresponfling pair 
of images, forming a rectangle of vortices, and the path ol a vortex 
will be the Cotes’ spiral 

rsin20-za, or x \ y~-= a'- ; (10) 


this IS therelore the path of a single vortex in a right-angled comer ; 
and generally, if the angle of the corner ls ir/w, the path is the Cotes' 
spiral 

famnl^ — na. (ri) 


A .single vortex in a circular cylinder of radius a at a distance r 
from the centre will move with the velocity due to an equal opposite 
image at a distance and so describe a circle with velocity 


mcj{a- ~i~) in the periodic lime 27 r(<i- - c-)/w. (12) 

Conjugate functions can be employed also for the motion of liquid 
in a thin .sheet between two concentric spherical surfaces ; the com¬ 
ponents ol velocity along the meridian and parallel in colatitude 0 

.._.j \ _ I. 


and longitude \ can be written 


dp i dp 1 dp _ dp 

dd ~ sm 0 d.\' sin d d\ ~ dB' 

( 1 . 1 ) 

and then 


p \ pis. F(lau (•><'). 

(14) 


28. Vniplanciy Motion oj a Liquid due to the Passage oj a Cylinder 
through It. —A stroam-tuiiction ig must bp determined to satisfy the 
conditions 

— throughout the liquid ; (i) 

\h- constant, over any fixed boundary; (2) 

divide, - normal velocity reversed over a solid boundary, (j) 

so that, if the solid is moving with velocity U in the direction Of, 
dipi’ds— - Vdv/ds, ov + lly— constant over the moving cylinder 


and )f + Uy = ^’ is the stream function of the relative motion of the 
liquid past the cylinder, and similarly ip-Vx lor the component 
velocity V along Uy ; and generally 

f' = ^ 4 Uy - Va' (q) 

IS the relatii'K .stream-function, coii.stant over a .solid boundary 
moving wilh components U and V of velcxaty. 

If the liquid is stirred up by the rotation R of a cylindrical body, 

dtplds - normal velocity reversed 


^ dx „ 

= - Ka- 7- - Rr-r, 

ds ds 
Ip 1 JR(.i -4 r'') = 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


a constant over the boundary : and \j/' is the current-function of 
the relative motion past the cylinder, but now 


V"<p' 4 2R -0, 

throughout the liquid. 

Inside an equilateral triangle, for instance, of hciglit h, 


( 7 ) 


p' = ~ (8) 

where a, fi, y are the perpendiculars on the sides of the triangle 
In the general case 0'= ^-i-Uv - V,r 4 is the relative 

stream lunction lor velocity components, IT, V, R. 

29. Example j .—Liquid motion past a circular cylinder. 

Consider the motion given by 

TT(.r I a“/r), (i) 


so that 0 - F ^ I- -f ^ j LOS ^ - U ^ I -I \, (2) 

sin ff=-u(r -“!)v. 

Then p~o over the cylinder r-^a, which may be considered a fixed 
post ; and a .stream line past it along which 0=U<, a constant, is 
the curve 

{j ^ — v“){v ~ i) - d-y- o, ( 3 ) 


a cubic curve (C.,). 

t)ver d concentric cylinder, external or internal, of radius f~b, 


and p' is zero if 

(5) 

so that the fylinder may swim lor an instant in the iKpiid w’lthoiit 
distortion, with tins velocity U, ; and w in (i) will give the liquid 
motion in Uie interspace between the fixed cylinder r^a and the 
concentric cylinder r-h, moving with velocity U,. 

When />-o, and when 6-00, U,- so that at 

infinity the liquid is slieamiiig in the direction aO with velocity F. 

If the liquid is reduced to rc.st at inlinity by the superposition ol 
an opposite .stream gi\'en by - F.?, we are left wnth 


w~ Vd^jz, 

(b) 

p — V(d-lr) cos^— 1+ 
p=i - V{d-lr) sin d— - TTa“y/(,i‘Hy“), 

(7) 

(«) 

gu’ing the motion due to the passage of the cylinder 
velocity F through the origin 0 m the direction O.i 

H the direction ol motion iiuiUes an angle d’ witli Ox, 

r = a with 

tun ft'2d, B-lO', 
d\; dx ^ ' 

(y) 

and the velocity is Vd-jr^. 

Along the path ol a particle, defined by the C^, of (3), 



(to) 

, . -da' ay-edy 
” ds 0“ ds’ 

(11) 


on the radius of curvature is Ja'-^/fy - JO. which shows that the curve 
IS an Elastica or Lmtearia. (J. C. Maxwell, Collaled Wovk^, ii. 208.) 

If 0j denotes the velocity function of the liquid iiUiiig the cylinder 
r = and moving bodily w'itli it with velocity Fj, 


01 = - U,4-, 

and ov(‘r the separating suriaee r — b 


0 ^ 
01 



d^ + h- 
flsrp- 


(12) 




and this, by § 46, is also Ihc ratio of Uie kinetic enorgy m the annular 
intcTSpace Iwtween the two cylinders to the kinetic energy ol tlie 
liquid moving bodily inside r — h. 

Consequently tlie inertia to overcome in movmg the cylinder 
r-b, solid or liquid, i.s its own inertia, increased by the inertia of 
liquid {a'^ + l>^/{a-~h‘) times the volume ot the cylinder r-b; 
thi.4 total inertia is called the effective inertia ol the cylinder r = b, 
at the instant the two cylinders arc concentric. 
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rpli- 


„fl“ + 62 dU 
'>*6" dt ' 


a^ + t>p., 4 U 
a‘ . 6 ‘^ di' 


(14) 


if M denotes the mass ol liquid displaced by unit length of the 
cvhnder V = /, T„ .........jiar, when « = 00 , the Jxtra inertia is M'. 

a is moved with velocity U and r = i with 

) 


t-6. In particular, when « = «, the extra inertia is M'. 
When the cyhnder r 
velocity U, along Ox, 

fb^ 


4 >= Ui 




- + r 1 cos » - II, 


"V-«"( 7 




cos fl, (15) 


I 

‘b‘ - a‘ 


sin ff; 


(10) 


and similarly, with velocity components V and V, along Oy 


(.= V, 


6“ • 




4 r ) sill - V, 


^ rtB 

cosfl + V,^,^^i 


»•+ sin®, (17) 


a-\ 

• - Cl 

r } 


cose; 


(IB) 


and then for the resultant motion 


U +Vi 

ni + vt' ■‘'as:. a“ 

. Ui + V ,» 

Vp A-- a- x 

Ihe resultant impulse oi the liquid on the cylinder is given by the 
component, ovei r-« (J 3O), 


(ly) 


X = 

and over r — A 


i cos Q.add — vpd'^i tl' 


,A- e a- 


■ !7 - «- - a" 


C6“ 


(20) 


> cos e.bde = rpb^l l.I 


b^ 


, b- I a'- 
'/>- 




and the difference \ - X, is the i.oniponent momentum of the liquid 
in the interspace ; with similar ex[)ressions for Y and Y,. 

Then, it the oufside cylinder is tree to move 


But if the outside cylinder is mo\’ed with velocity U,, and the 
inside cylinder is solid or filled witli liquid of ilensity e, 

___ 

U p(b^ + a“) t ir{b- - a-)' 

LI-U,^ (p-e)(A«- «“) 

U, /){A“ +u'-i) + fffA'i - 


X| —o, 


X — - TTira"!.!, 


and the inside cylinder .stait, loiward or backward with respect to 
the outside cclinder, according as i>',' or -.e. 

30 The evpression for u,’ m (1) § eg may be increa.sed by the 
addition of the term 

tin log J- mb i im log r, 

motion circulating round 


the 


(!) 

annulus of 


representing vortex 
liquid. 

Considered by itseli, with the cylinders held fixed, the vortex 
sets np ,i circumferential velocity nijr on a radius r, so that the 
angular momentum ol a circular filament ol annular cross section dt\. 
IS pwdA, and ol the whole vortex is pmT{h- - a-). 

Any circular filament can be started from rest by the application 
of a tircumforential impulse npmdr at each end of a diameter; so 
that a mechanism attached to the cylinders, which can set np a 
unilorm di.stributed impulsi* irpm across the two parts of a diameter 
in the liquid, will generate the vortex motion, and react on the 
cylinder with an impulse couple - pmirpP and pmTh^, having re¬ 
sultant g»jx(A“-a“), and this couple is infinite when A-to, as the 
angular momentum ol the vortex is infinite. Round the cyhnder 
r = a held fixed in the U current the Iic|uid streams past with velocity 
y' - 2U sin b I- «i/(i; (2) 

and the loss of head due to this increase of velocity from U to g' fi- 
- U‘*_ (2X1 .sin b + tnla)^ - V- 
2s 


(3) 


to space filled with liquid, and at rest at infinity, the cylinder will 
experience components of force per unit length 

(i.) - 2irg»iV, 2wpmU, due to the vortex motion , 

(ii.) - rpa^j , - Tpa^^^-, due to the kiuetic reaction of the liquid; 

(Ui.) 0, - x{d-- p)a“g, due to gravity, 

taking Oy vertically upward, and denoting the density of the cylinder 
by (T; so that the equations ol motion are 


JV 


. 4 r> 

- *■/<«• 2^ - 2wpmy, 


dt 


■=■ - vpa^ -t- 2 TpmV • 


w{(r-p)a^g, 


(4) 

( 5 ) 


or, putting m-a-w, so that the vortex velocity is due to an angular 
velocity w at a radius a, 

{(T + p)dV/<il + 2ptd)\ ~ o, (6) 

{<r + p)dWjdt-zpotV+ {o - p)g=:o. (7) 

riiits with (?-o, the cylinder will describe a circle with angular 
velocity 2^/{o-4 p), so that the radius is (<r+ p)r/2pu>, if the velocity 
IS V. With <r = o, the angular velocity ol the cylinder is 2w; in this 
way the velocity niav be calculated of the propagation of ripples 
and waves on the surtace of a vertical whirlpool in a sink. 

Restoring a will make the path of the cylinder a trochoid ; and 
so the swerve can be explained of tlic ball in tennis, cricket, base¬ 
ball, or golf. 

Anothei explanation may be given of the sidelong force, arising 
from the velocity of liquid past a cylinder, which is encircled by a 
vortex. Taking two planes .\ = ±hy and con.sidering the increase of 
momentum in the liquid between, them, due to the entry and exit 
of liquid momentum, the increase across dy m the direction Oy. 
due to elements at P and P' at opposite ends ol the diameter PP'/w 
pdv (U - U«V-cos 2W +wir-* bin .sin +COR 

+ pdy (-11 + cos 26 + mr ‘ sin sin 20 - cos f) 

= 2/M:fvwlJr’'(cos e - a-y-- cos 3^), («) 

and with y — b tan 0,r~b sec 0, this is 

2pm\JdO{L - a%“- cos 3^ cos 0), (9) 

and ii'tegrating between the limits ^ Jtt, the resultant, as before, 

IS 27 ri)tnV. 

31 Example 2. - 'Confocal Elliptic Cylinders .—Employ the elliptic 
coordinates i?, and ( +fi. such that 

z-(Lhi, .r=cch7;cosf, y-(;shi;&ini: (i) 

then the curves tor which v and ^ arc constant are confocal ellipses 
and liyperbolas, and 

o' 

= 4 f-(cll 2i; - cos 20 = OD''', (2) 

if on is the hcmi-diametci coU|ugate to OP, and r,, r„ the focal 
distances, 

e,, i'.j:^f(cli y J tosi) : (3) 

X'f y" —1:1(011-7j - sin''n 
= Jf“(cb 2 ))+C 08 2() (4) 

Consider the streaming motion given by 

<('-Hlch(f - 7), y-m/Sl, (5) 

<(. = «i di{T) - t<)co.s(J-fj), i/':^msh(jj-o)sin(?-^). (ft) 
Then i/'-o ovit the ellipse t) = a, and the hyperbola C-p, so that 
these may be taken as fixed boundaries; and (f is a constant on a C,. 
Over any ellipse ij, moving with components U and V of velocity. 
<p' — Ip + Ur - V,v = [m sli (r/ - 0) cos ji -t Ur sh ij] sin ,( 

- [m sh (1)-a) sin/S-I-Vc ch jjicosf, (7) 

so that p' =0, if 

tnsh(ii-a) ,, msh(n-al . 

--4,^ 'cosft, V=-^ W_)sinfl, (8) 

having a re.snltant in tlic direction PO, where P is the intersection of 
an ellipse 4 with tlm hyperbola fl; and with this velocity the ellipse 
V can be swimming in the liquid, without distortion lor an instant. 
At inhnify 

U = - cos /S = —^ cos p, 
c ^ a-rb ^ 


if 


so that cavitation will take place, unless the head at a great distance 
exceeds this loss. 

I'he resultant hydnostatic thrust across any diametral plane 
of the cylinder will be modified, but the only term in the loss 
of head which exerts a resultant thrust on the whole cylinder is 
2mU sin Olga, and its thrust is iwpmV absolute units in the direction 
Cy, to be counteracted by a support at the centre C ; tlie liquid is 
streaming past r-a with velocity XI reversed, and the cylinder is 
surrounded by u vortex. Sunilariv, the streaufing velocity V 
reversed will give rise to a thrust ivpmV in the direction xC. 

Now if the cylinder is released, and the components U and V are 
reversed so a- to become the velocity of the cylinder with respect 


X 7 ^ ^ m 

V = - -« sin (S = - sm t>, (9) 

a and A denoting the semi-axes of the ellipse o . so that the liquid is 
streaming at infinity with velocity Q=m/{abb) in the direction of 
the asymptote of tlie hyperbola ft. 

An ellipse interior to i)=a will move m a direction opposite to 
the exterior current; and when ij =0, U ^ a , but V (m/c) sh a sin ji. 

Negative values of ri must be interpreted bv a streaming motion 
on a parallel plane at a level slightly different, as on a double Itiemann 
sheet, tlie stream passing from one sheet to tlie other across a cut 
I SS' joining the foci S, S'. A diagram has been drawn by Col. R. 

; llippislcy. 
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The components of the liquid velocity q, in tlie direction of the 
normal of the clliphe t) iind hyperbola are 

- 3h(i/ -a)cos(^ ~pi), - a)sin(^ -/S). (lo) 

The velocity q is zero in a corner where the hyperbola (i cuts the 
ellipse a ; and round the ellipse a the velocity q reaches a maximum 
when the tangent has turneil tlirough a right angle, and then 


q-i^e' 


y'(t^h2a -cos ijS) 
sh 2a 


(II) 


and the condition ClUI be interred when cavitation begins. 

With the stream is parallel to .ro. and 

<f> ~m c1i(t 7 -a)cos^ 

=--Uc ch(»i - a)sh 7icosf/sh(T?-a) (12) 

over the cylinder 7;, and as in (12) § 29, 

0, = -Ua- - -• l)( diTjcos^, (1^) 

lor Ikiuiii hlling the cylinder ; and 

■^= (II) 

tli(j7~a) 

over the surface ol rj ; so that parallel to (U, llie ellectivc inertia 
of the cylinder rj, displacing M'liquid, is increased by M' UiTj/thfri ^a), 
reducing when a=Qo to M' th7? = M'(f>/a). 

Similarly, parallel to Ov, the increase of elfective inertia Is 
M'-'tli T?th(7;-a), reducing to M'/th — M'(fl//)), when a —», and 
the liquid extends to inhnity 

32 Next consider the motion given by 

0 = wch2(7; -a)sm2$, i/-— ;«sh2(7? -a)cos2^;; (i) 

in which ^ = 0 over tlie ellipse a, and 

= [ -»« sli 2(1; -• a) +,) Kc-] cos 24 s 1 R<’“ ch 2i), (2) 

wliich IS constant over the ellipse ij it 

j Ri - - m sh 2(*i - a); (,t) 

so that this ellipse can he rotating with this angular velocity R for 
an instant without ihstortion, the ellipse a being fixed. 

For the liquid filling the interior ol a rotating elliptic cylinder of 
cross section 

.r-'/a* + v'i/6- -1, (4) 

(5) 

with vVi — -2R- -2»<,(i/a-+ i/fi-), 


=mi(x’-/a- + v'^/h~) -^R(.v-4 1'“^ 
- Ka'l'fo- -- b'-’)i(a'‘ + b-) 


= -JR{v'--r')(a 2 -6'i)/(a-+ «.■•*) 


(h) 


«'i -<Pi +^|I = -■ JiR(2 I viy‘{a~ -b'^Ktt- f fii). 

The velocity of a liquid particle is thus (a-- f/-')/(a'l + {>'■') of what 
it would be if the liquid was irozen and rotating bodily with 
the ellipse ; and so the elfective angular inertia of the liquid is 
(a--b-y-lid^+ b-)" of the solid; and the ctiectivc radius of gyration, 
solid and liquid, is given by 

A''‘=^i(a-' + 6'-i), and iid--h-y^Ha" + h^). (7) 

For the liquid in the interspace txitween o and t,, 

Ip _ mch 2( ii -tt)8ina{ _ 

01 ~ iUc'* sh 2i) sin 2i{a^ 

= i/tli2(i,-a) th 21?; (8) 

and the cltective l<- of the liquid is reduced lo 

Icll/th2(>;''a)sh2ij, (q) 

which becomes \c'‘lsh2ri-i{a~-h'^lah, when a-oe, and the liquid 
surrounds the ellipse 4 to infinity. 

An angular velocity R, which gives components -Ry, Rtf of 
velocity to a body, can be resolved into two shearing velocities, - K 
parallel to Otf, and R parallel to Oy ; and then 0 is resolved into 
0, 4 0„, such that 0, 4 jRtr“ and 0,^ f jR| 4 i is constant over the 
bounrfary, 

Inside a cylinder 

01 4-0,1= - iiR(t'4-vi)W/(aii4-i®), (10) 

024 - 0 ,jiR(2' 4 -yi)®fi 7 (®'’ + 8°), (ii) 

and for the interspace, the ellipse a being fixed, and a, revolving 
with angular velocity K 

0i t 0 |i - - liRr-sh 2(4-a 4 -f))(ch 2a 4 -l)/sh 2(0,-a), (12) 

02 t0ji'= {iRi'-sh 2(4-a 4 -{i)(ch 2a - l)/sh 2(0,-a), (14) 
satisfying the condition that 0, and 0.j are zero over 4 = a, and over 

4 = 0 , 

0 , 4 -JR.vi-lRf^ch 20, 4 -1), (14) 

0 .j 4 - 5 Rv= - 5Rr-(ch2a, - i), (15) 

constant values. 

In a similar way the more general state of motion may be analysed, 
given by 

(g =mcb2(f--y), v = a-f/ 9 <, (16) 

as giving a liomogeneous strain velocity to the confocal system; 
to which may be added a circulation, represented by an additional 
term mf in w. 


Similarly, with 
the function 


2r4-yt=Cv'[sin({4-4t)] 


(17) 


(19) 


(20) 


0 = Q<;sh i(4-a)sin 4(J-p) (i8) 

will give motion streaming past the fixed cylinder 4 =a, and dividing 
along 4=fi; and then 

yi-y==c“sinf ch 4, 24 iy=c“cos(sh 4 . 

In particular, with sh a = i, the cross-section of 4 = a is 
x> 4 tix-y- 4 - yi = 20^, or x*-yy*^c‘ 
when the axes are turned through 45°. 

33. Example —Analysing in this way the rotation of a rectangle 
tilled with liquid into the two components of shear, the stream 
function 0, is to be made to satisfy the conditions 

(1.) vVi=o. 

(ii.) 0 , 4 -^Ky'‘ = 4 Ko“, or 0 , -0 when x = l a, 

(iii.) 01 4-jRy- = JRa-, 0i- JR(a*when y =+6. 

Expanded in a Fourier series, 


32 u'S'C(^(2« 4-l)J^'^ 
2« 


(I) 


SO that 


. , • -tiib o'Sri 

ie,-.0,+0,.=.R^a-2(,„i.) 


cos (2)1 4 -1) Jirx/a . ch(2K 4 - l)Jiry/B 
ch(2M 4 -l)Jir6/a ’ 
ib-.i'Sr' cos(2« 4 - 1 )^ 712/8 __ 

)'cb(2B + I)iirt/a’ 
an elliptic-function Fourier series ; with a similar expression for 0.j 
with X and y, a and h interchanged ; find thence 0 — 0 , 4 - p.,. 

Example —P.iraholic cj'inclcr, axial advance, and liquid stream¬ 
ing past 

The polar equation of the cross-section being 
cos J# -gi, or r + x —2a, 
the conditions are satisfied by 

0' sin 0 - sin Jg = 2Uzl sin cos jtf - a!) 

0-2Ua*zlsin - U v'|2«(z-ir)], 
w— -2UaW, 


(2) 


(i) 


(- 1 ) 

( 5 ) 

('-) 


and the resi.stance of the liquid is axpaV'^lag. 

A relative stream line, along which 0' =Uc, is the quartic curve 


y-c = V[2a(z-4)], A- = 


4 aV-(v -c)i 


4a'fv ” 4- (r 
4 «(>'- 0 ' 


( 7 ) 


-t 20 log (V 


c). 


( 8 ) 


48(v - c)‘ 

and in the absolute space curve given by 0, 
ely _ (y - c)- 2ac 
tlx 2ay ' 

34. Motion symmetrical about an Axis. —When the motion of a 
liquid IS the same for any plane passing through Ox, and lies in the 
plane, a function 0 can be found analogous to that employed in 
plane motion, such that the flux across the surface generated by the 
revolution of any curve AP from .A to P is the same, and represented 
by 2v(0 - 0g) : and, as before, if dp is the increase m 0 due to a 
displacement of P to P', then k the component of velocity normal 
to the surface swept out by PP' is such that awdp —awyk.Pv ■, and 
taking PP' parallel to Or and O*, 

u .— dpiydy, v = dpjydx, (i) 

and 0 is called after the inventor, " Stokes's stream or currenl 
lunction," as it is constant along a stream line (Trans. Catnh. Pktl, 
Soc., 1842 ; " Stokes’s Current Function," R. A. Sampson, Phil. 
Trans., 1892); and dpjyds is the component velocity across ds in a 
direction turned through a right angle forward. 

In this symmetrical motion 


f =0, 4-0, 2f 


_ /I ^_£./l 

~dx\ydx) dy\ydy/ 


suppose 


so that 


_lltpp idp 

~y\dx'‘^dy^ vdy 
and in steady motion, 

dH i dp dH I d 0 

dx v~dx dr y^dr 


-^V20, 

y' 


2pjy= -y ^^p —diijdp 

is a function of p, say /'(0), and constant along a stream line; 
dH/dz =2qi, H -/(0) ^constant, 

throughout the liquid. 

When the motion is irrotational. 


f=o, „.-g=-:5x, 


I t_ 
ydy* 

d*' ■’"dy® ■ 


dp 

’dy’ 


I dp 
ydx’ 


I dp 

- -T- =0, 

ydy 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 
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Changing to polar coordinatos, x =r cos S, y=r sin tf, the equation 
(2) becomes, with cos 0=/it, 

+ (I - sin 9 , (8) 


oi which a solutioa> when i"—o, U 


( 


Ac"-' 



( 9 ) 


^ ')P„, (to) 

where P„ denotes the zonal harmonic of the nth order ; also, in the 
exceptional case of 

((' = A(,cos«, ifi-AJr-, 
i ~ Hot. ^ = - log tan 

=-jBoSh-’zi/y. (It) 

Thus cos 9 is the Stokes’ function of a jioint source at O, and 
PA - PB of a line source AB 

The stream function if/ of the liquid motion set up by the passage 
of a solid of revolution, moving with axial velocity tf, is such that 


^ + <IUv- -constant, (12) 

y ds di ^ • ' ' 

over the surface of the solid ; and must be replaeed by<p' ~\y + JUy'A 
in the general equations of steady motion above to obtain the steady 
relative motion of the liquid past the solid. 

For instance, with n-i in equation (g), the relative stream 
function is obtained for a sphere of radius a, by making it 

= Ip 9 iUy''^ = JU(r'A - a”/r) sin- 9 , f - JUa“ sin^ djr ; (13) 

and then 

<9' =U*(i + Ja-'/r"), 0 = JUa’cos d/r'-, (i.|) 


dill ,,a' „ dA ,-,a’ . . 

- -r = U-., cos 9 , - - jb - JU-, sin 9 , 

dr *"> ’ rdf? - r’ ’ 

so that, if the direction of motion makes an angle p with Ov, 
tan (p ~ 9 ) =:i tan 9 , tan p — 3 tan 0/(2 - tan“ 9 ), 


(< 5 ) 

(If.) 


Along the path of a liquid particle p' is constant, and putting 
equal to Jlh'q 

(r'---aVr) sill-0 =r'-', sin-0=iV/(r^-a“), (17) 

the polar equation ; or 

v''=c.V/(r“-a’), r=a“v7(v“-r’), (18) 

a curve of the loth degree (C|„). 

In the absolute path in siiace 

cos = (2 - 3 sin'- 9)1 - .sin® 0 ), and sin ' 9 = (v‘ - c-y)/a'\ (ig) 


nliicli leads to 110 simple relation. 

The velocity past tiie surface of the sjihere is 


r sin 9 dr * \ r 


sin'-' 0 
■“/rsin 0 


= ,]U sin 0, when r =a ; (20) 


it 


to that the loss of head is 

a sin® 9 having a niaximum ;t'"'2g, (21) 

wdiich must be less than (he head at infinite distance to avoid 
cavitation at the surface of tlic sphere. 

With K =2, a state of motion is given by 

p — - iVy-a*y/r‘, p'= iUr''‘(i - (22) 

p'=Vx + p, 0= - l('U(aVr*)P.., P.. = (23) 


representing a stream past the surface r* 

35. A circular vortex, such as a smoke ring, will set up motion 
symmetrical about an axis, and provide an illustration ; a half 
vortex ring can he generated in water by drawing a semicircular 
blade a short distance forward, the tip of a spoon for instance. 
The vortex advances with a certain velocity ; and if an equal 
circular vortex is generated coaxially with the first, the mutual 
influence can be observed. The first vortex dilates and moves 
slower, while the second contracts and shoots through the first; 
after which the motion is reversed periodically, as if in a game of 
leap-frog. Projected perpendicularly against a plane boundary, 
the motion is determined by an equal opposite vortex ring, the 
optical image; the vortex ring spreads out and moves more 
slowly as it approaches the wall; at the same time the molecular 
rotation, inversely as the cross-section of the vortex, is seen to 
increase. The analytical treatment of such vortex rings is the 
same as for the clectro-magnetic effect of a current circulating 
in each ring. 


36. Irrofationa! Motion in General .—Liquid originally at rest in 
a singly-connected space cannot be set in motion by a field of force 
due to a single-valued potential function; any motion set up in 
the liquid must be due to a movement of the boundary, and the 
motion will be irrotational; for any small spherical element of the 
liquid may be considered a smooth solid sphere for a moment, and 
the normal pressure of the surrounding liquid cannot impart to it 
any rotation. 


The kinetic energy of the liquid inside a surface S due to the 
velocity function p is given by 


T = J/. 


dx) 






(t) 


by Green’s transformation, dr denoting an elementary step along 
the normal to the exterior of the surface ; so that d^/<iv=o over 
the surface makes T =0, and then 




dip ^ d<f> 


(*) 


-T- d<fi _ 

dx~^' dv~^' 

If the actual motion at any instant is supposed to be generated 
instantaneously from rest by the application of pressure impulse 
over the surface, or suddenly reduced to rest again, then, since no 
natural forces can act impulsively throughout the liquid, the pressure 
impulse xa satisfies the cejuations 

1 rfffl I do idm , , 

■ j =-"W. i = ~ * j = (3) 

pdx fi (iv p ds 

cj =/)</> + a constant, (4) 

and the constant may be ignored ; and Green's transformation of 
the energy T amounts to the theorem that the work done by an 
impulse is the product of the impulse and average velocity, or half 
the velocity from rest. 

In a multiply connected space, like a ring, with a multiply valued 
velocity function 0. the liquid can circulate in the circuits inde¬ 
pendently of any motion of the surface ; tlius, for example, 

— m tan“^ yjx (5) 

will give motion to the li(|uid, circulating in any ring-shaped figure 
of revolution round O; 

To find the kinetic eneiRy of such motion in a multiply connected 
space, the channels must be supposed barred, and the space made 
acyclic by a membrane, moving with the velocity of the liquid ; 
and then if /< denotes the cyclic constant of 0 in any circuit, or the 
value by which ^ has increased in completing the circuit, the values 
ol <t> on the two sides of the membrane are taken as differing by A, 
so that the integral over the membrane 




m 


and this term is to be added to the terms in (i) to obtain the ad¬ 
ditional part in the kinetic energy ; the continuity shows that the 
integral is independent of the sliape of the barrier membrane, and 
its position. Thus, in (3), the cyclic constant A =2irffi. 

In plane motion the kinetic energy per unit length parallel to Or 

-w:/t(27e)>>-w'/[(2)'-(2)>v 

( 7 ) 

For exainplf, m tlie equilateral triangle of (8) § 28, referred to co¬ 
ordinate axes made by tile base and height. 


p' - - - - IKy Wi - v)® - ix'‘]/h (8) 

p -1^' - JR[(J/i - ,r)’ 73 -a-''^ 

= - i R[ 7 r'' -1-1 h [x'‘ - y-) - 3*“y -t y“]/* (9) 

and over the base y=o, 

dxld,.--^ -d.rldy= 9iK(!ili^-3X-‘)lh,p^ - JR(J/i®-t2®). (to) 

Integrating over the base, to obtain one-tbird of the kmetic 
energy T, 

iT=}p/ mix^-^\h‘)dxih 

=pR%A/i 35^/3 (,l) 

so that the effective A'® of the liquid filling the triangle is given by 
A’®=T/ipR“A= 2 A“/q 5 

= i! (radius of the inscribed circle)®, (12) 

or two-fifths of the A® for the solid triangle, 

Again, since 

dpldr=dplds, dplds= -dp/dr, (13) 

T = iplpdp=-ii>jpdp. (14) 

With the Stokes’ function p for motion symmetrical about an 
axis. 

T-ipf^^^^2ryd.<!=rplpdp. (15) 

37. Flow, Circulation, and Vortex Motion .—The line integral of 
the tangential velocity along a curve from one point to another, 
defined by 

f (“s ■’■"S +<^^y^=J(>*‘^^ + vdy yide), (1) 

is called the “ flux ’’ along the curve from the first to the second 
point; and if the curve closes in on itself the line integral round the 
curve is called the " circulation " in the curve. 

With a velocity function p, the flow 

-jdp ==<)>,-Pn, (*) 
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so that the flow is independent of the curve for all curves mutually 
reconcilahlc ; and the circidalion round a cJosetl curve is zero, if 
the cur\’c can he reduced to a point without leaving a region ior 
which 0 IS single valued. 

ll through every point of n small closed curve the vortex lines are 
(Irawn, a tube is obtained, and the fluid contained is called a voriex 
filament. 

By analogy with the spin of a rigid bodv, the component spin of 
the fluid in anv plane at a pomi is ddmed as the circulation round a 
small area in the plane enclosing the point, divided by twice the 
area. For in a rigid bofly, rotating about O2 witli angular velocity 
tiic circulation round a curve in the plane xy is 

( Ov dx 
f ii •» 


jif 


- ~ jds -1' times twice the area. (3) 

fluid, the circulation round an elementary area dxdy is 


ud\ f 


r )dy 




- vdy ■ 


/di' 

\dx 


dxdy, {,^) 


t£f dO 
u + ; =0, 
dt ds 


In a 
equal to 

> + 'pv)dx 

SO that the component spin is 

, / di’ du \ 

< 5 ) 

!U tlie previous notation of § J4 ; so nKo lor the other two ooni- 
poiif'iits t nnd 1; 

Since the circulation round any triangular area of given asiiect 
is the sum of the circulation round tlu* projections of the ai'ea on 
the coordinate jilaneb, the comjiosition of the coniponeiilb of sjuii, 

1/, f, lb according to the vector law. Hence in anv iiifinite.sinial 
part of the fluid file circulation is rero loiind every small jilaiic 
curve jiassiug through the vortex line ; and consequently I he cir¬ 
culation round any curve drawn on tlie surface of a vortex filament 
is zero. 

If at any two points of a vortex hue the cross-section ABC. 
A'B'C' IS drawn of the vortex filament, joined by the vortex line 
A.\', then, since the flow in A.\' is taken in opposite directions in 
the complete circuit .ABC AA'B'C' A'A, the resultant flow in AA' 
cancels, and tlie circulation in .ABC. A'B'C' is the same ; this is 
expressed by saving that at all points of a vortex filament ua is 
constant where a is the cross-section of the filament and w Ihe 
resiiltani spin (VV, K. Clifioixl. KinematU, book in ). 

So far these theorems on vortex motion are kiiicmatical; but 
introducing the equations of motion of § iz, 

Dll dQ De do Du; 

dt dx di dv 

Q = |d/i/,,-l V, 

and taking dx, d\\ dz in the direction of u, i>, le, and 
dx ■ dv dz -u : V : w, 

D, , , \ Du VUx 

^^[^udx + vdy y wdcj - rfx + . 

an 1 integrating round a closed curve 

I {ttdx ■+ ihJv + wdc) - o, 

and the circulation in any circuit composed of the same fluid particles j 
I-. constant ; an.I it the molioii is flillcrmlial irrotational and clue | 
to a velocity I unction, lli<‘ tirLulation is zero round all reconcilable > 
jiaths Inlcrprelfii dynamically the iioi'inal jiressure ot the sur- I 
rounding fluid on a lube tannot create any circulation in the tuU*. : 

i'lie Circulation being always zero round a small plane curve 
passing through the axis of spin in vortical motion, it lollows con¬ 
versely that a vortex filament is comi»)seil always ol the same fluid 
particles ; and sinc.i- the circulation round a cross section of a 
vortex lilaimmt is constant, not changing with the time, i1 lollows 
Irom the previous kmemutical theorem tliat aw is constant lor all 
time, and the same for every cross section of the vortex hlament. 

A voriex filament must elo.'.e on itsidf. or end on a iHuindmg 
surf.ice. as seen wlien the tq> ol a, spi>on is drawn through tlic surlace 
ol W'ater 

Denoting the cross section a of a filament by dS and its mass by 
dm, the quantity wd 9 i!dni is called the vovUcity ; this is the same at 
all points of a filament, and it does not change during llie motion , 
and the vorticitv is given by fdSjdm, if <fS is tlie oblicjue 
section of which the normal makes an angle f with the filament, 
while the aggregate vorticity ol a mass M inside a surlace is 
M' 

Employing the equation of Lontinuity when the liquid is homo¬ 
geneous, 

I dt dij\ „ d- d- (t- , . 

. = -dv^d^-di^' 

which IS expressed by 

r“(», e,«') = 2 curl (i, Tj, f), ^ curl («, e, »») (ii) 

38. Moving Axc.^ tn Hydrodynamics .—In many problems, such as 
1 )k‘ motion of a solid in liquid, it is convenient to take coordinate 
axes fixed to the solid and niovmg wuth it as the movable trihedron 
frame of reference. The components of velocity of the moving 


m 

(7) 


(«) 


('» 
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origin are denoted by U, V, W, and the components of angular 
velocity of the frame of reference by P. Q, ]< ; and then if «, i> w 
. denote the components of fiiiid velocity 111 space, and i/, w' the 
comjionents relative to the axes at a point (,t, v, z) fixed’ to the 
frame ol reference, we have 

«--U -I-m'- j'R+zQ, (,) 

i' = V +v' - zP-i xK, 
w - W + w' - ,vQ + I'P. 

Now if It denotes the component of ab.solute velocity in a direction 
lixed in space whoso direction cosines are I, m, «, 

It—lu y nw+nw, (1) 

and in Uie infinitesimal element of time dt, the coordinates of tlie 
fluid particle at (.1, r, z) w ill have changed by («', v', w’)dt ; so that 
T)A' dl dm dn 

dt di dt dt 

.[du ,du ,du ,du 


dx dv 


, I dll ,dv .dv ,dv\ 

V dt dx dy dz , 


[) ■ < 3 ) 

But as /, »«, M arc tlie direction cosines of a line fixed in space, 

-wP, (.)) 


Si) that 




dt 


Vk _j[du 
dt ~ \ dt ' 


eR-t-wp-n/“ 4 l4 

dx dv dz 




ym( ..)+«( .) 

for all values of /, »«, «, leading to the equations ol motion with 
moving axes 

When the motion is such that 


(. 1 ) 


dd) d\l/ dd> 

U-. -r _ ^ ^ r . 

dx dx dy 


d\p 

dv' 


J'l' 


~~dz'"‘dz’ 

as in § 25 (i), a first integral of the equations in (5) may be written 

“ 2 -'“-• 1 ( 2 - 2 )' 

” 2 ) ■"■■—' 1 ( 2 — 2 ) '» 

in which 

is the time-rate of cliange ot 0 at a point fixed in space, which is 
left behind with velocity c.omj»oiiontH u - u', v - v', w - iv'. 

In the casr ol a stea<ly motion of homogeiieouH liquid symmetrical 
about Ox, w’horc O is advancing with \’elocily Ll, Hie equation (s) 
of § .14 

/>,> -I- V 4 h;'- - /{<[') -constant (.,) 

becomes transformed into 

LyV y ^if - y 4 -[{ip y lUy-) - constant, (i o) 

v''"'/■'4-iLIy''', (it) 

subject to the condilinii, irom (.,) !i 'cj, 

-/'(V'), y-= v-jf--/'(((.+ JUr-) (12) 

Thus, for e.xaiiijile, with 

1^'=- i), r" =1 x* 4 -(13) 
tor tlie sjiace inside tlie sjihero r = o, compared with the value of 
ifr' in § 34 (13) for the space outside, there is no discontinuity of the 
velocity in crossing tlic surlace. 

Inside tlic sjiiiere 


so that S 3.1 (.|) is satisfied, with 


I'if) 


T 5 - 


Va- 


and (10) reduces to 

P , 1 . d 


</r\r dv } 2 a- 

(14) 


(1.5) 

fy'i yi\ 


” 1 a- ~ ^ ) i “ • 

(If.) 


p 8 t \ a- 

this gives the state of motion in M. J. M. Hill’s spherical vortex, 
advancing through the surroundmg liquid with uniform velocity 
39. As an application of moving axes, consider the motion ol 
liquid filling the ellipsoidal case 

,2 

: (') 

and first siipjiose the liquid to be Irozen, and tlie ellipsoid to be 
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rotating about the centre with components of angular velocity f 
If, {■; then 

«=-Vf+*?, v=-xi+x{-, -xri+y^. (2) 

Now suppose the liquid to be melted, and additional components of 
angular velocity Sl„ lij, Sij communicated to the ellipsoidal case- 
the additional velocity communicated to the liquid will be due to 
a velocity-function 

** - c'‘ c® - a® „ a- - 6® 


-If, 




yz 


‘c‘ 1 d- -a® t 


-gzxy, 


( 3 ) 


«'= M +yR -rQ - 
v' ~v 


a® + 6' 
2*® 




w 


Ifi + t- 
2r® 


c- -> 
2I1- 
a- -I /> 
2 (® 




Thus 


P=l;,-+i,Q=t2s,-s,,R=li,+f. 


,* ,1' ,z 

« :? + <'» „-o, 
a- 0- c- ’ 


,(lu ,du ,Uu 

u , +v , + tei , -o, 
flA ay dz 


(9) 


as may be verified by considering one term at a time. 

If v', w' denote the components of the velocity oi the liquid 
relative to the axes, 

U) 

( 5 ) 

{<>) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

so that a liquid particle remains always on a similar ellipsoid. 

The liydrodynamical eipiations with moving axes, taking into 
account the mutual gravitation of the liquid, become 

* A 

+ -eR 4 wg 

where 

A B C = /" _ _ 

' ’ (a® + \, i® + X, r'H X)P 

P® = 4 (a® + X)(f)“-|-X)(c® + X). (lo) 

With the values above of m, t>, le, u', v', w', the equations become 
of the form 

i-4^pAx+ ax+hy-o, (ii) 

and integrating 

pp’' + 2 ir/)(A;r“ 4 -By^ + C^ 

4 l{ax''^+py‘'^+y2^ + 2/V« 4 - 2^ZX 4 %hx\) =iConst., (14) 
so that the surfaces of equal pressure are similar quadric faurfacus, 
which, symmetry and dynamical considerations show, must be 
coaxial surfaces; and /, g’, h vanish, as tollows also by algebraical 


reduction ; and 


{(- -\ ay ^ { Or ‘ ' ) 


(fl- -f by 


iljf - 


(I- - h- 


(■ 5 ) 


(lO) 


with similar equations lor ^ and 7. 

If we can make 

{47r/)A I a)A'" ^ (47r/)T4 + /b')//- - {^-n-pC 4- 7)c^, 
tlie surfaces of equal pressun; arc similar lo the external case, which 
can then be removed wilhoiit affecting the motion, jirovided a, 7 
remain constant 

'I'liis is so when the axis of revolution is a principal axis, say O.:; 

when r> -A ri « /X 

Ul --0, —O, t =0, >; :::.0. {I7) 

If 0 ., =oor /?., in addition, we obtain the solution of Jacobi’s 
ellipsoid of liquid of three unequal axes, rototlng liodily about the 
least axis; and putting a~6, Maclanrin’s solution is obtained of 
the rotating spheroid 

In the general motion again of the liquid filling a case, when a -^ h. 
11, may be replaced by zero, and the equations, liydrodynamical 
and dynamical, reduce to 

flf fib''*- ““ (nt \ 

da. 


(fO, 


>V + , 


’ dt “ 0 “ 
of which three intcgials are 


-elf. 


dt 






(18) 


4c 


(20) 

(21) 

(22) 
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and then 


( J) - (a® + 

4 C® 


= (a® 4 + -F®) (0 f + U S) - («,« + 0,j,)®] 

" (a®+ - N® 4 -1 - 


_ (a®4 f“)(9a®-f®) 


M?'-N“’ + ''' 

2C' 


f]i- 

(23) 


i(K-‘(a“-c®) 

where Z is a quadratic in f®, so that f is an elliptic function of I 
except when c =a, or 3a. 

Put 0 , =(1 cos 4>, Sf, - n sin 0, 


■ 'dt 




=if®f - 


"■(Sf,{ 4 n,,)f, 


^ a- 4- C^ j; 

d(p ^ a^+ * 


M+ (“'±fT 7 » 
2c®{a®-(®)® ■ 


./ vZ «--cV, 


M+ 

2f®(a®-c®)‘ 


\/Z’ 


(24) 


(25) 


(ab) 


which, as Z is a quadratic function of f®, are non-elliptic integrals- 
so also for f, where £ = w cos y = - u sin * * 

In a state of steady motion 

dt ' £ ri’ 
ip = i/-^nt, suppose, 
flj£ -f-UglF^lfw, 


a“ 4 -c®ai 

dt *a®-c®fl*’ 


(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 


d^ 
dt ' 


2a® K 


{■, 


a® + c® (tf 

“a®-f®o" 


(31) 

(32) 

( 3 . 3 ) 


a®4 f®a,‘ 

2a“ n 
<?“ 4 C“ 01 ’ 

/oi ,a®-(;®Y® (a® - c“) (ga® - c®) 
l.fl'VTT®;' 4(«®-tc“) ’ 

and a state of steady motion is impossible wiien ia >c >a. 

An experiment was devised by Lord Kelvin for demonstrating 
tills, in which tlie difference of steadiness was shown of a copper 
shell filled with liquid and spun gyroscopicallv, according as tlie 
shell was slightly oblate or prolate. According to the theory 
above the stability is regained when the length is more tlian three 
diameters, so that a modem projectile with a cavity more than 
three diameters long should fly steadily when filled with water ; 
while the old-fashioned type, not so elongated, would he highly 
unsteady ; and for the .same reason the gas bags of a dirigeable 
balloon should he over rather than under three diameters long. 

40. A l.tquid Jet .—By the use of the complex variable and its 
conjugate functions, an attempt can he made to give a mathe¬ 
matical interpretation of problems such as the efilux of water in a 
jet or of smoke from a chirnne)-, the discharge through a weir, the 
flow of water through the piers of a bridge, or past the side of a 
ship, the wind blowing on a sail or aeroplane, or against a wall, 
or impinging jets of gas or water; cases where a surface of 
discontinuity is observable, more or Ic.ss distinct, which separates 
the running stream from the dead water or air. 

Uniplanar motion alone is so far amenable to analysi.s; the 
velocity function if> and .stream function ^ are given as coniugale 
I unctions of the coordinates ,r, y by 


and tlien 


a; = /(2),whcrc4 = Ar-l-yi, w = ij> + <ln, 


dw ddt dd 


dz 


-u + vi; 


(2) 


so that with « = ? cos 9 , e = y sin 9 , the. function 

gives t as a vector repre^nting the reciprocal of the velocity q in 
direction and magnitude, in terms of some standard velocity Q. 

To determine the motion of a jet which issues from a vessel with 
plane walls, the vector ^ mu.st be constructed so as to have a constant 
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direction # along a plane boundarj, and to give a constant skin 
velocity over the surface of a jet, where the pressure is constant. 

It IS convenient to introduce the lunction 

fi^log i--log(Q/?) t ft (4) 

■so that the polygon rejiresenting fl conformally has a boundary 
gn en by straight lines parallel to the coordinate axes ; and then to 
determine fi and tv as functions of a variable u (not to be confused 

with the velocity component of g), 
such that in the conformal repre¬ 
sentation the boundary of the U 
and w polygon is made to coincide 
with the real axis ol ti. 

It will be sufficient to give a 
few illustrations. 

Consider the motion where the 
liquid is coming from an infinite 
distance between two parallel 
walls at a distance xx' (fig 4), and 
issue. 111 a jet between two edges A and A'; the wall -vA being bent 
at a corner B, with the external angle fi = ^Tr/n. 

The theory of conformal representation .shows that the motion is 
given by 

rv'(^«:.«-«)+ /(/, - a.n-«')T/" 

L J . H , ( 5 ) 

wlifi (• n — a, a' at the edge A, A'; h - /j at a corner H ; u — o across 
where ; and « —oo , <p = Qo across the end ]}' of the jel, 

bounded by the curved lines APJ, A'P'J', over wluch tlic Snin 
velocity is y. The stream lines aBA], aA'J' arc given by f = o, ; 
so that if c denotes the ultimate breadth JJ' of the jet, where the 
\flocity may be supposed uniform and equal to the skin velocity Q. 
w-^r, c-mlQ, 

II there are more B corners than one, either on a A or a 'A", the 
expression for ^ is the product of corresponding factors, such as in (s). 

Restricting the attention to a single corner B, 
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U» = a across the end J J' of the jet, where « = », y = Q, 

ch «1I = cos Ha = . sh nil = 1 .sin na-i . /?sJ’ 

... a-a' V » - a” 


(co.s Htf + fsin = \'{fi a.ii - a') 


ch nil 


= chlog ^2 


.sh mB —sh 




\ a - rt 


and then 


= J(f" - i-') 

CO > a6 0 - 


cos nO + t sh log ^ 

/n ■ a 
\ u - (•’ 

Chlog( 2 )" 
/b ~ a hi - «' 

V a - a' \ u - h ' 


cos nb n 


sin 


sin nO 


dil 

(bV 


2 U (m 


V (f» - n. 

■ h) \l{n ■ 


>1 ~ a') 

- a . 1/ - 


du ' 


fn 

vu' 


«0 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


the formulas by which the conformal representation is obtained. 

For the if polygon has a right angle af u = a,a\ and a zero angle at 
n where 0 changes from o to Wjn and ft increases bv hivln ; so 
that . - 1 ■ 


dll 




o') 


du (u - /)) ^/(w -a.u- o') ’ 

And the w polygon has a zero angle at 11 - o, to , where li changes 
irotn o to m and back again, bo that u' change^ by tin, and 

B t w 

= - where 13 = - . 

an u ir 

Along the stream line atBAPJ, 

^ = o, tt — W ; 

and over the jet surface JPA, whore the skin velocity is Q, 

=• - y = - y, « = aev'y/'" 

denoting the arc AP by s, startmg at« - o ; 


.ws/c 


(n) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


(14) 


ch Hit — cos nO- 


o' /u - 
V a-a'\/ u- 


shMn = <sin«g = (. ^ / *' ~ ^ 

\' a-a' V «-1)’ 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

and this gives the intrinsic equation of the jet, and then the radius 
of curvature 

* = > dw/dil 

'' ~d« (J 


00 T-^u-ae 


irsfe. 


« J(a- 


. u -^ j 
•b -b-a')‘ 

not requiring the integration of (ii) and (12) 


(i«) 


(19) 


Then 


cos 2«o - cos 2n» - 2 


■b.b-a' 


sin-^ 2na 


o-a' 


a-a'.u-b ‘"“u-b 

sm 2«» = 2 '/if-'- 8 • 8 - o') V(i< - a ■_ M - bO 


= sm 2»a 


a-a' .u-b 
^/{u - a. u - a') _ 


— f=fj+ '1 N^(a -b. h - a') 

X p V u-b) ^{u - a . 11 - a') 

_a - a' + (a + a') cos 2«a - [a + a' + (a - a') cos 2«a]cos 2n0 
(a - o') sm” 2Ha 


.J- (20) 


UI) 


Along the wall AB, cos nO -- 


-o, sinwff- 
a >tis-h. 


cos 2«o - cos 2H0 
sin 2n0 


ChHlt = ,shl0R/'3V'-, 

\<f / \ a - a' \' n -1>' 


sh = t ch 


^AB _ r'>Qdn 

< " j f. (J u 


yy.^ /a-t, 
y / \ a - a 

ds _ ds d<p ^ m Q 
dtf ~ d(p dt ~ vqu ~ ir qu 




\/(o-a')y(«-b) 

■tlong the wall Br, cos n 0 = i, sin = 0, 

6 > 1/ > o 
ch Hit = ch log ^2 V' ^ 


At V where 0 = 00 , H = o, and y-y„. 



(22) 

fa - u 

n -b' 

(23) 

fu - a' 
y n-b’ 

(■24) 


(2.3) 

{a - n)l'l^du 

J n' 

(26) 


(27) 

fa - u 

' b - id 

(28) 

ju ~ a' 

^ h-\i 

(29) 

J 

\ 9 

(30) 


(*■-')”= P‘~— /" fa-b / a' 

V/u/ V fl-a'\ b^ \ a-a'\ q' 

In crossing to the line of flow j'A'P'J', 0 changes Irom o to »i, so 
that with y — Q across JJ', while across xx' the velocity is y„. so that 

m-y„.XA' = Q. JJ' (31) 

JJ' fti^r /b-a' fa fa-b f-a'-\^“ 

XX' y ‘L\'o-a'Vb \/a-a'\' b J > 

giving the contraction of the jet compared with the initial breadth 
ol the stream. 

Along the line of flow .I'A'P'J', 0 -»i, »-o'z and from a-' to 
A', cosHfl^ 1, siiiwff = 0, 


i-ff-ciiiog('-’y= 

” \ q / \' a-a' \ h-u’ 

sIihSI- shlogC'A /'jJL?- 

KqJ V a-o' V 8 -«’ 


o^ux-a. 

Along the jet surface A'J', y = Q, 


ch«« = cos «0 = > 

V a-a \/ b-u’ 

= isin«ti = .- 

V a - a' V b-u’ 


sh nil 


(.M) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

( 37 ) 

(38) 


o' -w-a's*'"'^ -00, 
giving the intrinsic equation. 

41. The first problem of this kind, worked out by H. v. Helm¬ 
holtz, of the efflux of a jet between two edges A and A, in an infinite 
wall, is obtained by the symmetrical duplication of the above, with 
H = 1, b = o, a' - - 06 , as in fig. 5, 

ch«= ^/“-«shU-^/-“; 

V » V H 

and along the jet APJ, co .-« = oe'-’b > a, 

sh (I =i sin 0 = i ./- = te " 


(I) 


PM-I sin 0 ds- 1^1 


-JmA 

<} US — 


V U 

c 

w 


= T- sin 0 , 

Iw 


(2) 

( 3 ) 
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so that PT=e/i)r, and the curve AP is the tractrix; and the co- 
elhcient of contraction, or 


breadth of the je t _ t 
breadth of the oriHcc ~ w + z' 


U) 


A change ol U and e into «iJ and nS will give the solution for 
two walls converging symmetrically to the orifice AA, at an angle x/n. 
With « = J, the re-entrant walls are given of Borda's mouthpiece, 
and the coefficient of contraction becomes I. Generally, by making 
a' — -00 , the line x'A' may lie taken as a straight stream line ol 
infinite length, forming an axis of symmetry ; and then by duplica- 
O tion the result can be oli- 

I tabled, with assigned «, a, 

I and b, of the etflux from 

i a symmetrical converging 


!C M 



Flc. 5. 


Fig, 6. 


mouthpiece, or of the flow of water through the arches ot a bridge, 
with wedge-shaped piers to divide the .stream. 

42. Other arrangements of the constants «, a, b, a' will give the 
results of special problems considered by J. M. Michefi, Phil 
Trans. iSyo. 

Thus with a'-o, a stream is split symmetrically by a wedge of 
angle tt/b as in Bobyleff's problem; and, by making a = 00, the 
wedge extends to infinity ; then 


ch «fl 


- ,ahKl]= /,’* . 

V 0 - M \' b - u 


\' b -u’' \ 

Over the jet surface = q-Q, 

« ^ - ’"him - _ ^ 

I 


(0 


.iril, 


ch 11 =r COS n0 - / — -, sh 11 =I sin nO - i /—-r -, (2) 

V «’"''‘'+l ' ' 

= t=‘n»tf.T^ = siS-2«tf- <■') 

For a jet impinging normally 011 an infinite plane, as in fig. 6, « = i, 
= tan e, ch (j xr/i) sin 2O = i, 
sh jxr/c = cot 0, sli ixy/c - tan 0, 
sh Jxr/i; sh iirv/c = I, eW'^+.r)/<' = 5jT->7t'4. ,.liri'/t _) j 

With 11-i, the jet is reversed in direction, and the tirofilc is the 
catenary of equal stiength. 

In Bobyleff’s problem of the wedge of finite breadth, 


lb 

cos MO = . / - , Sill Be = 

V a. 

and along the free surface APJ, q-Q, f-o, - ae^‘le, 


-a / M 

rt \ w - h' 

(6) 

i h 

a ' 

( 7 ) 


cos n0=cos na 


! ^ C-r../, _ , 


jirj/F_ 

cos- na sin“ h0 


sin' nff - .sin' na’ 

the intrmsic equation, the other free surface A'P'J' being given by 

(9) 


^ns/c_ cos''«a sin” «0 


sin’' «a - .sin“ n9' 

Putting « = I gives the case of a stream of finite breadth disturbed 
by a transverse plane, a particular case of Fig, 7. 

When a = h, a = o, and the stream is very broad compared with 
the wedge or lamina ; so, putting w = w'(a - b)/a in the penultimate 
case, and 

u = aem^a ~ (a-b}w', 


chnO = 


/w' + i 


(10) 

(11) 


'V le' ’ ~ 

in which we may write 

(12) 

Along the stream line xABPJ, jf' = o; and along the jet surface 
•APJ, - ixiA^ - 00 ; and putting 0=-Ts/r-i, the intrinsic 
equation is 

xs/c = cot*« 9 , {13) 

which for n — i 1. the evolute of a catenary. 


43. When the barrier AA' is held oblique to the current, the 
stream line ,rB is curved to the branch point B on AA' (fig. 7), and 
so must be excluded from tlie 
boundary of «; the conformal re- ,C \ 
pre.sentation is made now with 

do ^!{b-a.b-a'] 


du' 

dw 
du ~ 


(« -b) ^{m - - a') 


m I 
r « - / 
*« + w' 

X 

_ m;' + m'i 
m + m' ' 


X t< -; 
u-b 

• xT-i.u-j'' 


(2) 



Fig. 7 . 


taking w = co at the source where 
<)i = oo, » = i at tlie branch pomt B, « = 7, at the end of the two 
diverging streams where q,= -« ■, while f-o along the stream 
line which divides at B and passes through A, A'; and f = 
along the outside boundaries, so that m/Q, m'/Q is the final breadth 
of the jots, and (m + tn')/Q is the initial breadth, c, ol the impinging 
stream. Then i- e o 

shjo=(3) 


ch ii = 


2 h ■ 


u - b* 


shO = v'NA/(’' 

U-b 


N = 2 


a - b .h - a' 


(4) 


a - a cos a - 
u - f 


Along a jet surface, q = Q, and 

ch H = cos fl=cos a - I .sin ‘^a(a - a')l{u - b), (5) 

if 11 = a at the source x of the jet aB, where «-»; and supposing 
at the end of the streams where « = /, 

Ir . i “‘I’ ““ }L:J. _ 1 sin =<,_cos 0 - cos /3 

cos B’ a- a’ ' “(cos a - cos ^^jeos o - cos'?) ’ 

lo.n'i- cos 0 -cos/S' 

a-a' “(cos a - cos'^7(cos a~ cos0)' (^) 

and jt being conslant along a stream line 

du du' ^'dB~dB~du'dB' 

jS'L- _r-ds ^ _(cos a^co.Sj 8 j(co,sa^cos/ 5 ') sin 0 

IB \ m' do i do (cos a - cos 0 ) (cos 0 - cos ft) (cos 0 - cos /t'j ’ 
cos a - cos /3' sin 0 

cos ft' cos 0 - cos /j 

( 7 ) 


sin 0 

cos a - cos 0 cos ft - 
cos a - cos ft 

cos p - cos p' ■ cos 0 - cos p’’ 


giving the intrin.sic equation of the surface of a jet, with proper 
attention to the sign. ^ 

From A to B, a » «■- (), 0 = 0, 


ch fl = cli log ^- = cos a - i sin “ 

sh!l-shlog«='^(“-“'*L-_?\ 
(/ U-b 


a-b 


j(o - 


Q _ (u-b) c os g - 
^ds dsd(/>_ Qdw 


a') sill “a + ^/{a -_u. u - n')sin a 
M - b ' 


Q— C) _ 

du ^dqidu q du 

= . (iir b)j:ou a - .J (a - a') sm “a + ^(a - «. I( - a') sin a 


AB _ " ( 20- a - a' 


-g-g'Xs -0)-i!(ff 


j-U.U-j' 
l>X0-a')-e2v'(a-0.0- 


(S) 


( 9 ) 


t*. ff. ~ It. tt - g') 


</j(, (lo) 


a-a'.j - u. It-/ 

with a similar expression for BA'. 

The motion of a jet impinging on an infinite barrier is obtained 
by putting j-a, j' = a'; duplicated on the other side of the barrier, 
the motion reversed will represent the direct collision of two jets of 
unequal breadth and equal velocity. When the barrier is small 
compared with the jet, — and G. Kirchhoff's solution is 
obtained of a barrier placed obliquely in an infinite stream. 

Two comers B, and in the wall xA., with a'~ - co , and « = 
will give the solution, by duplication, of a jet issuing by a reentrant 
mouthpiece placed symmetrically in the end wall of the channel; 

of channel blocked partially by a diaphragm across the 
middle, with edges turned back s)rmmetncally, problems disenssed 
by J. H. Michell, A. E. H. Love and M. R6thy. 
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When the j^lygon is closed by the wails joiiiiog, instead of reach¬ 
ing back to mfimty at xx\ the liquid motion must be due to a 
itource, and this modification has been worked out by B. Hopkiiisun 
in the Proc. Land. Matk, Soc., 1K98. 

Micheil has discussed also the hollow vortex stationary inside a 
polygon {Phil. Trans., 1890J; the solution is given by 

ch«0-sn w, sh wfl-f cn w (ii) 

so that, round the boundary of the polygon, ^=:K', sin«^ = o; 
and on the surface of the vortex f - o, q — ^, and 

co.s«<? = sn^, >i^= |?r - am s/f;, (12) 

the intrinsic equation of the curve. 

This is a closed Sumner line for w - i, when the boundary consists 
of two paraJh;] walls ; and n - ^ gives an Klastica. 

44. The Motion of a Solid throuf^h a Liquid .—An important 
problem in tlic motion of a liquid is the determination of the stale 
of vrlocity set up by the passage of a solid through it ; and thence 
ol tli(‘ pressure and reaction of the liquid on the surface o( the solid, 
by which its motion is induenced when it is free. 

Beginning with a single body in liquid extending to inhuity, and 
denoting by U, V, W, P, Q, R the components of linear and angular 
velocity with respect to axes fixed in the body, the velocity function 
takes the form 

^ Pxi-t Qxa+Hxa, (1) 

where the <^'s and lunctums of x, y, s depending on the 

shape of the body; interpreted dynamically, C-p<p represents the 
impulsive pressure required to stop the motion, or C + /)0 to start it 
again fioin rest. 

1'ho terms of 0 may be determined one at a time, and this problem 
is purely kineinatkal; thus to determme the component H alone 
is taken to exist, and then /, tn, w, denoting the direction cosines of 
the normal ol tlie surface drawn itU<» the exterior liquid, llie function 
0, must be determined to satisfy the conditions 

(i) V Vi = o» throughout the liquid ; 

(ii-) gradient of q> down the normal at the surface 

of the moving solid ; 

(lii) — *>vcr a fixed boundary, or at infinity ; 

similarly for and <f»^ 

■J o determine xi angular velocity P alone is introduced, and 
tlie conditions to be satisfied are 


(0 

(n) 


— throughout the liquid ; 

^Xi 

- tm - ny, at lliu surface of thp moving body, but zero ovur 

a fixed surface, and af infinity ; the same for x, and X:i' 
For a cavity filled with liquid in the ulterior of the Ixidy, since the 
liquid inside moves bodily for a motion of translation only, 

01^ 0-1= " V, -z; (z) 

but a rotation will stir up the liquid in the cavity, so that the x’s 
depend on the shape of the surface. 

The ellipsoid was the shape first worked out, by Cieorge Green, in 
his KtsearLh on the Vibration of a Pendulum in a I'luid Medium (1H33); 
the extension to any other surface will form an important step in 
this subject. 

A system ol conlocal ellipsoids is taken 

v* ^ _ 

+ 1 X 

ami a velocity function of the form 

= xi, (4) 

where ^ is a function of \ only, so that ^ is constant over an ellipsoid ; 
and we seek to determine the motion set up, and the form of i 
which will satisfy the equation of continuity. 

Over the ellipsoid. /> denoting the length of the perpendicular from 
the centre on a tangent plane, 


a“ + X’ ”• fc'i+X’ 

(5) 

, pCy't pV- 

(a« + X) 2 ‘*'(J^ + X)A(iZ + x)S' 

(6) 

' i (a*' t X)P + (i« + X)m“ + (z« + X)»«, 

= a 2 F + fc 2 »,Z 4 .c ««2 4 x, 

(7) 

Pds - ds • 

(8) 

ds ds'^ ^ds 



W) 


Thcnee 


so that the. velocity of the liquid may lie resolved into a component 
~f parallel to Oj-, and - 7 {a*+\)ld^ld\ along the normal of the 
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ellipsoid ; and the liquid flows over an ellipsoid along a line of slope 
with respect to Ox, treated as the vertical. 

Along the normal itself 




(10) 

so that over the surface ol an ellipsoid where X and are constant 
the normal velocity is the .same as that of the ellipsoid itself, moving 
as a W'hd with velocity parailel to Oe * 


U = - i/r ~ a{a‘+ 


(II) 


and so the boundary condition is satisfied ; moreover, any ellipsoidal 
surface X may be supposed moving as if rigid with the velocity in 
(II), without disturbing the liquid motion lor the moment. 

The cuiitiiiuity is secured il the liquid between two ellipsoids X 
and X„ moving with the velocity U and U, of equation (ii), is 
squeezed out or sucked in across the plane z =0 at a rate eiiual to the 
integral flow of the velocity ^ across the annular area a, - a of the 
two ellipsoids made by A = o; or if 

J A 




(I^) 


: X). (13) 

Hxpressed <is a differential relation, with the value of U from (ii), 

r .1 ... dfl/ ^da 


and integrating 




so that we may put 


(aZ.,.X)»«a^. 


a constant, 


J(a- 


MdX 

(«“+ X)P’ 


P = 4(a'*H X)(f)2 + X)(62 4X), 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


so that <{/ is an elliptic integral of tlie 


where M denotes a constant ; 
setond kind. 

The ipiiescent ellipsoidal surface, over which tlie motion is entirely 
tangentml, is the one lor which 


z {a“ I X)^^ + ^ = o. 


ly) 


and Ibis is the infinite boundary ellipsoid il we make the upper limit 

Xj — CO . 

The velocity ol the ellipsoid defined by X = o is then 


M _ I'-' mx 
abo “ j 5 (a- H- 


with Uie notation 


so that ill (4) 


' abi: 

M/ . , 


X)F 


A or A, 


f"' abc d\ 
'Jx (o“+X)P 

= - 2 abc-ff 


M . TI.tA 
*= *A = 

^ abc 1 


01 - 


d\ 

F' 

lA, 


(20) 


(zi) 


(22) 


''o' ' ■ 1 - Aj 

in (i) for an ellipsoid. 

The impulse required to set up the motion in liquid of density p is 
the resultant of an impulsive pressure pip over the surface S of the 
eltip.soid, and is therefore 

//^WS = ,)0„/j2rWS 

= (volume of the ellipsoid) = 0oW', (23) 

where W' denotes the weight ol liquid displaced. 

Denoting the elfective inertia of i. 

the momentum 

(24) 

» = .A. 

IT I - A. 


tlic liquid parallel to Ox by aW', 


(25) 


in this way the air drag was calculated by Green for an ellipsoidal 
pendulum. 

Similarly, the inertia paraJiei to Oy and Oz is 

Dfi .... _ 017/_ Q> 


^W' = 


B. 


^W', yW'z 


_.W' 

i-C„ ’ 


and 


For a .sphere 


abedx 


A + B + C=:abc/iP, A„ 4 -Bo 4 -C„ = i 
a = b = c, Ao = B, = C,= i, a = /3 = 7 = J, 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 
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ao the ^ective inertia, ot a sphere ie-kicreased b)i halt the wei(ht 

of liquid displaced; and in frictionleae air or liquid the sphere, oi 
weight W, will describe a parabola with vertical acceleration 

W-W' , , 

W + iW'®'' 

Thus a spherical air bubble, in which W/W' is insensible, well begin 
to rise in water with acceleiatioii ig. 

45. When the liquid is bounded externally by the fixed ellipsoid 
X = A,, a .slight extension will give the velocity function if) of the 
Uquid in the interspace as the ellipsoid X - o is passing with velocity 
U through the confocal position; 0 must now take the form + N), 
and will satisfy the conditions in the shape 

abc ^ abedx 

^ ,, A + B, + C. „ “iVi ;*(«“+ 

+ 1 /'xr abcd\ ' 

ju (a“tX)P 

and any confocal ellipsoid defined by X, internal or external to 
X = X,, may be suppo.sed to swim with the liquid for an instant, 
without distortion or rotation, vnth velocity along Ox 
. + Ca - B , - C , 

Since - Ux is the velocity function for the liquid W' filling the 
ellipsoid X - o, and moving bodily with it, the eilective inertia of the 
liquid in the interspace is 

A„+B]+C, y,, 

B„ t C„ - B, - C, ■ 

If the ellipsoid is of revolution, with b-c, 

A + 2B| 

and the Stokes’ current function ^ can be written down 

reducing, when the liquid extends to inhiiity and Bj = o, to 

-^0 

so that in the relative motion past the body, as when hxed in the 
current U parallel to -rO, 

0'=iITyx(,-“J. (6) 

Changing the origin Irom the centre lo the focus of a prolate 
spheroid, tlicii putting l<--- pa, \ — and proceeding to tlie limit 
where a , we find lor a paraboloid ol rovolution 

P B _ p 


(2) 


( 3 ) 


U) 


( 5 ) 


B=J, 


P + y B„-*p + v 


P&x 


- p + \' - ax, 


with X' - o o\ er the surface of the paraboloid ; and then 
0' = IULy= - p + y") + px] ; 

0- - iU/>[V(x“ + .v“) -X]; 

0- - log [J(x" y y=) (• x]. 

The relative path of a liquid particle is along a stream lino 
0'- a eonstant, 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

ty] 

(10) 

(ri) 






(12) 

(13) 


2p{y'‘-c‘) ’ ' 2p(yd-c^ 

a C,; while the absolute path of a particle in space will be given by 

dv _ r - X _ y^- 

dx~ y ~ 2py ’ 

)M~ c‘ = a'‘r~xb‘, 

46. Between two concentric spheres, with 
*“ 4 X = f«, a2 + X,=a,“, 

A.^B=.C=.a»/3r*, 
a» rt» a‘ a> 


(14) 

(> 5 ) 

(I) 


0=JUx^ 


I-“^,6- '^'i^yV-a7a,»' 

and the effective inertia of the liquid in the interspace is 

"4' - A*- w'= 

2A,-2A, “a,*-a’ 

When the spheres are not concentric, an expression for the effective 
inertia can lie found by the method of images (W. M. Hicks, Phil. 
TroKs., 1880). 

The image of a source of strength a at S outside a sphere of 
radius a is a source of strength aa// at H, where OS = /, OH = a®//, 
and a line sink reaching from the image H lo the centre O of 
line strength - a/« I this combination will be found to produce no 
flow across the surface of the sphere. 

Taking Ox along OS, the Stokes’ function at P for the source S 


ts • 


(i) 


( 3 ) 


w /(.eoaPS*, and of the wmree H aad line sink OH is uMfi cos FHx 
and - (a/a) (PO - PH); so tliat 

0 = a^oo*PSx + yCosPHx-^"^^J, (^) 

and 0= - a, a constant,,over th* surface of the sphere, so that there 
is aoi flow across. 

When the source S is inside the sphere and H outside, the line 
sink must extend from H to infinity in the image ayatem; to realize 
physically the condition of zero flow across the sphere, an equal 
sink must be introduced at some other internal point S'. 

When S and S' lie on the same radius, taken atong Ox, the Stokes’ 
function can be written down ; and when S and S' coalesce a doublet 
is produced, with a doublet image at H. 

For a doublet at S, of moment m, the Stokes' function is 


♦»^^cosPSx= 

and for its image at H the Stokes' function is 
iK^^cosPHx = .«^,p^3; 
SO that for the combination 


, ,,/a'' I I \ •><**/ «■* 

/'PH"-Fss) = “/^'(pH»- 


f \ 
PS»/’ 


( 5 > 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


and thi.s vanishes over the snrlac* of the sphere. 

There it. no Stokes' funclion when the axis of the doublet at S 
does not pass through O; tlie image system will consist of an 
inclined doublet al 11 , making an equal angle with OS a,s the doublet 
S, and of a parallel negative line doublet, extending from H to O, 
of moment varying as the distance from U. 

A distribution of .sources and doublets over a moving surface 
will enable an expression to be obtauied for the velocity function 
of a body moving in the presence ol a fixed sphere, or inside it. 

The method oi electrical images will enable the stream function 0' 
to be inferred from a distribution of doublets, finite in number 
when the surface is composed of two .spheres intersecitiog at an 
angle w/m, where m is an integer (K. A. Herman, Quart Jour, of 
Math. xxu.). 

'ihus for m = 2, the spheres are orthogonal, and it can be verified 
that 

0' = JUy<t-^-j4^), (8) 

where Oj, a-a,a.J ,J[a is the radius of the .spheres and 
their circle of intersection, and r,, r,, r the distances oi a point 
from their centres. 

The corre.spondmg expression for two orthogonal cylinders will be 

,, / a,» «./ a^\ 

0 =Uy(^i--J„-^4 + ^jj. (9) 

Witli 0.1 = X, these reduce to 

0 '=iU3 /»^i(to) 

for a sphere or cylinder, and a diametral plane. 

Two equal sphe»e.s, interseoting at 120", will retjuirc 




* zr/' 


a« 

2>v' 


a*{a-h‘2x) 

ns 


']• 


(It) 


with a similar expressioa for cyluiders; so that the plane x = o 
may be introduced as a boundary, cutting the surface at 60". The 
motion of these cylinders across the line of centres is the equivalent 
of a line doublet aktng each axis. 

47. The extension ^ Green's solution to a rotation of the ellipsoid 
was made by A. CleKsch, by taking a velocity function 

(i) 

for a rotation R about Ox; and a similar procedure siiows that an 
ellipsoidal surface X may be in rotation about Ox without disturbing 
the motion if 


E= - 


{a^+X IP + \J 


X+2 


dx. 

d\ 


v/i^vx) xj' ’ 

and that the continuity of the liquid is secured if 

(a'^ + X)'W“{6“ + X)»'»(c« + X) 4 ^ = constant. 


■=/: 


and at the surface \ 


R 


_ NdX _ N B^- Ax. 
(a‘ + X)(ii“ + X)?' dbt' d^-fP ’ 
o, 

N 

abc a^- 6 * ~ 'abca*t^ 
!/*“■-i7a»“ 

N „ l/J. 0 -i/a» 


(- + ‘V 


abc 


= R 


I 


= Rt 


c 

(a«- 

1 * 5715 ®'+ 


I \ Bfl An 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 




(fi„-A„) 
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The velocity function of the liquid inside the ellipsoid \ = o due 
to the same angular velocity will be 

((>i-Ra-y(a'-(7) 
am I un the surface outside 

^ ( 8 ) 

so tliat the ratio of the exterior and mtenor value of ip at the surface 








0V“ («'■=-l'“)/K + h“)-(B„-A„)- 


(d) 


and this is (hi- ratio of the efifective aiigulur inertia of the liquid, 
outside and inside the ellipsoid A = o. 

The extension to the case where the lic^uid is bounded externally 
by a hxed ellipsoid \ = \ is made m a similar manner, by putting 

(10) 

and the ratio of the eflective angular inertia in (g) is changed to 

(B„-A„>-(B.-A .)yg;V ^g^ 

- Sa ?«?;<,+ A,)' 

Make 1-00 for ronfocal elliptic cylinders ; and then 

/” "8 _ /, /''"f 1 


(II) 


A. 




and then as above in § 31, with 

a-ccha, l>=-fsha, a, = ,/(«-+A) = c ch a,, l),=(sho, (13) 
'he ratio in (11) agrees with § 31 (fi). 

As before in ^ 31, the rotation may be resolved into a shear-pair 
in planes perpendicular to Or and Or. ’ 

\ torsion of the ellipsoidal surface will give rise to a velocitt- 
i unction of the form 41—ryni, where tl can be expressed by the 
elliptic integrals A^, B^, C^, in a similar manner, since 

il-hr dxj)?-'. 

■ A 

48. The determination oi the p'a and x's is a kinematical 
jiroblem, solved as yet only for a few cases, such as tlio.se discussed 
above. 

But supposing them determined for the motion of a body through 
a liquid, the kinetic energy 'T of the sy.stera, liquid and lx)dy, is 
expressible as a quadratic function of tlie components U, V, W, P, 
y, li. The partial differential coelliciciit of T with respect to a 
component of velocity, linear or angular, will be the component of 
momentum, linear or angular, which corresiionds. 

Conversely, if the kinetic energy 'J' is expressed as a quadratic 
lunrtioii of a'„ a:,, y,, y„ y„ .the components of momentum, the 

particU dinereiitial coenicietit with respect to a momentum com- 
ponent will give the component of velocity to correspond. 

These theorems, which hold for the motion of a tingle rigid body, 
are time generally for a iiouble system, such as considered here for a 
liquid, with one or more rigid bodies swimming in it ; and they ex¬ 
press the statement that the work done by an impulse is the product 
ol the impulse and the arithmetic mean of the initial and final 
velocity ; so that the kinetic energy is the work done by the impulse 
in starting the motion from rest. 

Thus It T is expressed as a quadratic function of U, V, W, P, Q R 
the components of momentum corresponding are 


ifT 

rfO’ 

rfT 


T.=rfp, r...= 


dT 

dV’ 

dT 


~'dQ’ dK 

but^ when it is expressed as a quadratic function oi Aq, A.j, Aj, v„ 


dT 

^d\V’ 

dT 


(I) 


V- 

dXj 


(IT 


dT 

dx.,’ 

di 


W = 


iTT 


(2) 


dx./ 

o=— 

dy,’ dy„' dy^ 

The setmnd system^ of expression was chosen by Clehsch and 
adopted by Halphen in his FoncHons elliptiques ; and thence the 
ilynamical equations follow 


dx^ dT dT 
^=df'=■ 
_dv, dT dT , dT 

dt ^‘‘dy, ^^dy« ’‘^dx^^^^dx..’ 


Z = 


M= , 


N = 


( 3 ) 

(4) 


••/j 

where X, Y, Z, T., M, N denote components of external appUed force 
on the body. 


These equations are proved by taking a line fixed in space, whose 
direction cosines are /, m, n, then 


^| = mR-»y, (5) 

If P denotes the re.sultant linear impulse or niomentuin in this 


direction 


P=/A| -l-mA,.j+«A.|, 
^ dt dm dn 
dt "df‘ ^ dJ^-'^'dl*'^ 


(8) 


' -A.,K + .T.y^ 

=/X +»(Y +«Z, 


(7) 


lor all values of I, m, «. 

Next, taking a fixed origin 12 and axes parallel to 0 ,f, Oy, Or 
through O, and denoting by x, y, z the coordinates ol O, and by G 
the component angular momentum about f2 in the direction (I, m, n) 

G = 2(y| -x.jZ + X:,y) 

+ m{y.j - x^ + A|r) 

-t«(y,-A,y I-v). (S) 

Differentiating with respect to 2, and afterwards moving the fixed 
origin up to the moving origin O, so that 


x=y. 


-o, but 


dv 


dz 

-V, 


+ >”(7^ vJ’+yiR x,u+.i,\v^ 


+ «(>-^‘-5'iy+,V..P-A,V4 A„ 


( 9 ) 


=/L -i-mM ( «N, 
lor all values of 2, m, n. 

Wlien no external force acts, the case which we shall consider there 
are three integrals of the equations of motion 
(i.) T=constant, 

(ii.) + .17“ + = P", n constant, 

(ill) A,y, +A..,y.j yx^,-n-GF, a constant; 
and the dynamical equations in (3) express the fact that a„ a., a. 
are the components of a constant vector having a fixed direction “ 
while (.)) shows that the vector resultant of y„ y.,, y, moves as if 
subject to a couple of components 

A„W-A,|V, A„U-,V,\V, AiV-aJ!, (10) 

and the resultant couple is therefore perpendicular to F, the re¬ 
sultant of A,, Aj, X.J, so that the component along OF is constant as 
expressed by (iii). 

If a fourth integral is obtainable, the .solution is reducible to a 
quadrature, but this is not possible except ill a limited series of cases 
investigated by H. Weber, F. Kotter, R. I.ioiiville. Caspar)’, 
Jukqvsky, Liapounoff, Kolo.sofl and others, chiefly Russian malhe^ 
maticiaiis; and the general .solution requires the douhle-lheta 
hyperelliptic function. 

40. In the motion which can be solved by the elliptic function, the 
most general expression of the kinetic energy was shown by A. 
Clehsch to take the form 

T=i*(A,= -l-A,«)+Jp'A,“ 

+ i2(A,y|-tA./y.,) + <l'A,y'., 

+ J»'(y,“+y.,‘0 4 ir'vf 
so that a fourth integral is given by 

dyjdt -o,y.j- constant; 

‘^^•'=A,(?A,, + »-yj) - A.j(?A; +ry,) ---r{x^y.^ - a.,v,). 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


in which 


so that 


A( dd' ■ (^jTi + 

= (a,'I + A.j'’^ (y,’’' + yj®) - (FG - x^y,y‘ 
= (A,''i+Aa=)(y,“-ty,» + y,'=-.G=)-(G 


.<^4^3 -Fyj)*, 

*1“ + = V- A„», A,y, 4- Ajy„ - FG - x.,y.., 

-2y(Aiy, +x.,y.j)-zq-x^-j-r'y^o 

*- 2 ( 7 -¥')A^ii}'» + »>i, 

m, = 2 T-pFi- 27 FG-»',y/ 


I (dAj 
n df' 




(4) 

( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 


where Xj is a quartic function of a,, and thus t is given by an elliptic 
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integral of the first kind ; and by inversion is in elliptic function 
of the time I. Now 

(t, - x^i) (y 1 + y2«) = A-iyi + 

— FG “ + i {9) 

y 1 + W ^ ~ + ‘ V^a. (10) 


(*, +A.,1) ^ -<[(?' r'y„]+ »<-»,(y, 4 yj»), 


dt 

log (4-, I 4..1) = -(?'- y)*a - r'y, + rx; 


FG - 4 .|ya 4 a 


(11) 

(12) 


recjuirinR the elliptic integral of the third kind ; thence the ex¬ 
pression of +AV and .Vj 

Introducing Euler’s angles <t>, V'» 

A, - F sin d sin 0 , x., — F sin 0 cos <p, 

Aj f AoJ - /F sin Oe " a , - F cos &; 


sin rr P sin 0 4 Q cos 1^, 

. „ „d\p rfl’ d'V 
■' dyf^ 

-(<Fi+t.Vi)'*i+(?*a+<'y 2 )*a 
_j(4,“4 4s'-’) +('( 4 ,yi+%Vj) 
^ yF” sin" # -I (-(FG - i'aiJ,,), 

I „Tr/_ 

F2_xa 


(M) 

( 15 ) 


(K.) 

(I?) 


ellijDtic integrals of tlie third kind 

Employing G. Kirchholi's expressions for X, Y, Z, the coordinates 
of the centre of the body, 

FX=ViCosaY +>'2^0^ vV+V;,cosx:Y, (ih) 

E'Y’ = -1', cos aX H y.j cos »'X + y., cos ;:X, (tq) 

G - A, cos rZ •+ Vo cos yZ + y^ cos zZ, (20) 

F-{X'’-i y^) - -1--f G'*^, (21) 


Suppose *'2 -Fisa repeated factor of X.,. then y^ = G, and 


(22) 



(G - (G + W t 2''’,. '^f'(G + F) - 

. (23) 

and putting 

1-3 - F = 1', 


m-M 

/' -./'P 4 4'^ --''fG -G® 

^ r y 



4 2 (2^:^F+'^:;-%)y+^v®_ 

]. (24) 

so that the stabilily of this axial niovemenl is secured if 



A - .^F ®4 4^ — ^^FG -G® 

(25) 


IS negative, and then the axis makes r J{~ A)/r nutations per second 
Otherwise, if A is positive 

•1- / 

’ ”.ir,y(A 4 281-4 (-■}'-) 


I sh ' ^/A^/(A 428 V 4 CV-) 
,;'Ach-> ys'(B-‘-AC) 


I ch~’ A 4 By 


^/A sh-'yV(B'--AC)’ 


(2(1) 


and (lie axis falls away ultimately from its original direction. 

A number of cases are worked out in the Amertcan Journal of 
Mathematics (iqoy), m which the mol ion is made algebraical by the 
use of tile pscudo-elliptic integral To give a simple instance, 
changing to the stereographic projection by putting tan 4(1 = 4. 

(N4f'i"V'/2 = (4 41) v'X, 4 »(4 - I) VX 2 . ( 27 ) 

^= 4 04 * 4 2 a4“4 3(a 4 6 ) 4 ® 4 264 4 h, ( 20 ) 

-'2 

N®=-8(a4 6), (29) 

will give a possible state of motion of the axis of the body; and the 
motion of the centre may then be inferred from (22), 

JO. The theory preceding is of practical application in the 
investigation of the stability of the axial motion of a submarine 
boat, of the elongated gas bag of an airship, or of a spinning rifled 
projectile. In the steady motion under no force of such a body in 
a medium, the centre of gravity describes a helix, while the axis 
describes a cone round the direction of motion of the rentre of 
gravity, and the couple eausing precession is due to the dis¬ 
placement of the medium. 

In the absence of a medium the inertia of the body to trans¬ 
lation is the same in all directions, and is mea.sured by the 


weight W, and under no force the C.G. proceeds in a straight 
line, and the axis of rotation through the C.G. preserves its 
original direction, if a principal axis of the body ; otherwise 
the axis describes a cone, right circular if the body has uniaxial 
symmetry, and a Poinsot cone in the general case. 

But the presence of the medium makes the effective inertia 
depend on the direction of motion with respect to the external 
shape of the body, and on W' the weight of fluid medium displaced. 

Consider, for example, a submarine boat under water ; the inertia 
is diflerent for axial and broadside motion, and may be represented 
by 

i:,='W 4 W'o, Ca='W 4 W'(j, (1) 

where a, fi are nuiiicrical factors depending on the external shape; 
and if llio C.G is moving with velocity V at an angle ^ with the axis, 
BO that the axial and broadside component of velocity is « = V cos 
i'=Vsiny,, the total momentum F ol tlic medium, represented by 
the vector OF at an angle »with the axis, will have components, 
expressed in sec. tb, 

FcosO=r,^ = (W 4 W'a)^ cosifi, Fsin S = (.2^ = (W 4 W'/S)-sin (2) 

Suppose the body is kept from turning a.s it advances ; aflei t 
seconds the C.G. will have moved from O to O', where 00 '=V< , 
and at O' the momentum is the same in magnitude as before, but 
its vector is displaced from OF to O'F'. 

For the body alone the resultant of the components of momenfinii 


V V V 

VV- cos*and W- .sin*is W sec. lb, 

s e e 




\ acting along OO', and so is unaltered. 

But the change of the resultant momentum F of the medium as 
! well as of the body from the vector OF to O'F' requires an impulse 
I couple, tending to increase the angle FOO', of magnitude, in sec. 
I foot-pounds 

! F, OO', sin FOO' = FV( sin {0-d>), (4) 

■ equivalent to an incessant couple 
N = FV sin (d - <fi) 

= (F sin I) cos ^ - F cos 0 sin 0) V 
= (c., - c,)(V®/g) sin Ip cos <p 

='W'{f) -a)m'ls- ('-) 

This N is the couple in foot-pounds changing the momentum of the 
medium, the momentum ol the body alone remaining the same : the 
medium reacts on the body with the same couple N in the opposite 
direction, tending when Cj-c, is positive to set the body broadside 
to the advance. 

An oblate flattened body, like a ('i.sk or plate, has c,-Cy negative, 
so that the medium steers the body axially ; this may be verified by a 
plate dropped in water, and a leaf or disk or rocket-stick or piece ol 
paper falling in air. A card will show the influence of the couple N if 
projected with a spm in its plane, when it will be found to change its 
xspect in the air. 

.An elongated body like a ship has C2 “G positive, and the couple N 
tends to disturb the axial movement ami makes it unstable, so tliat 
a steamer requires to be steered by constant attention at the helm. 

Consider a submarine boat or airship moving freely with tlie 
direction of the resultant momentum liorixontal, and the axis at a 
slight inclination 6 . With no reserve of buoyancy W =:W', and the 
couple N, tending to increase 0 , has the efiect of diminishing the 
metacentric heiglit by h ft. vertical, where 


W/i tan (? =N = (c, -c,)-' tail 0, 




i-t/fg 


(<’) 

( 7 ) 


51. An elongated shot is made to preserve its axial flight 
through the air by giving it the spin sufficient for stability, 
without which it would turn broadside to its advance ; a top in 
the same way is made to stand upright on the point in the 
position of equilibrium, unstable .statically but dynamically 
stable if the spin is .sufficient; and the investigation proceed.^ in 
the same way for the two problems (see Gyroscope). 

The effective angular inertia of the body in the medium is now 
required; denote it by C, about the axis of the figure, and by Cj, about 
a diameter ol the mean section. A rotation about the axis of a 
figure of revolution docs not set the medium in motion, so that C, is 
the moment of inertia of the body about the axis, denoted by W 6 , 
But if W*; is the moment of inertia of the liody about a mean 
diameter, and a the angular velocity about it generated by an impulse 
couple M, and M' is the couple required to set the surrounding medium 
in motion, supposed of effective radius of gyration k', 

WA 3 u=M-M', W'A'®u=M’, (1) 

(WA>4 W'A'®)w=M, (2) 

C2=WAi+W'A'» = (W+W' 0 A 5 , (3) 

in which we have put where e is a numerical factor depend¬ 

ing on the shape. 
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if the thot is spinning about its axis with angninr veiocity f, amd 
is preoessing stcaddy at a rate a about a hue uaiallel to the resultant 
momentum !■' at an angle 9. the velocity of the vector of angular 
momentum, as in the case ot a top, is 

Cip/»sin6-C#“smecos9; (4) 

and equating this to the impressed couple (multiplied by g), that is, to 
gN = (r.-Cj)Vtan«, (5) 

and dividing out sin 9, which equated to zero would imply perfect 
centring, we obtain 

C.^= cos 9 - CipM + (f.j -1 sec 9 = o. (6) 

Tlic least admissible value of /> is that wliicli makes the roots equal 
of this quadratic in n, and then 

p = (7) 

the roots would be imaginary for a value of p smaller than given by 
C=p2_4(^_(;/iC.,«'“ = o, (8) 

t-fl 

=4(02 ( 9 ) 

If the shot is moving as if hied from a gun of calibre d indies, in 
which the rifling makes one turn in a pitch of « calibres or nd inches, 
so that the angle 9 of the rifling is given by 

tan 5 = ird/«d = Jdp/u, (10) 


4f if denotes the density of the metal, and if the abcU has a cavity 
homothetic with the external ellipsoidal shape, a fraction / of the 
hiicar scale; then Uie volume of a round shot being ^rd^, and 
jird''r of a shot x calibres long 


W -Jrf2(i ~f'')e, 

(20) 


(21) 


(22) 

If p denotes the density ol the air or medium 


W' = jW'frg, 

(2.3) 

W' I 4 . 

W ’'i -f-'c’ 

(24) 

h,^_ I i_^/‘ + t 

ip 101-p" hf'‘~ 2 ' 

(25) 

tan“ S=^(S - a) * 

(2b) 


in which e/p may be replaced by 800 times the S.G. of the metal, 
takuig water as 800 times denser Uiau air on the average, in 
round numbers, and iormula (10) may be written ntanJ = jr, or 
nd = 180, when 9 is a small angle, and given m degrees. 

From this formula (26) the table iollowmg has been calculated 
by A. G. lladcock, and the results are in agreement with practical 
experience. 


Table of Rifling for Stability of an FMmgated Projectile, x Calibres long, giving 9 the Angie of 
Rifling, and it thr Pilch of Rifling vi Calibres. 


X 

fS-a 

Cast-iron Common Shell 
/ = S.S-<i-7-*- 

ratlKior Shell 

S.G. 8. 

Solid Stcssl Bullet 
/- 0, S.G. 8. 

SoHd Lead Bullet 
f^o, S.G. 10*9 

5 

n 

9 

« 

9 

11 

9 

n 

1 -o 

0^0000 

0" 0' 

Infinity 

0" o' 

Infinity 

0" 0' 

Infinity 

0" t)' 

Infinity 

2-0 

O'494-i 

2 4() 

63-87 

2 32 

71-08 

2 2<) 

72-21 

2 08 

84-20 

2-5 

0'6o^ 

3 4b 

47-91 

3 23 

53-32 

i 10 

.54-17 

2 51 

bi-24 

yo 

O'68io 

4 41 

3»'45 

4 13 

42-79 

4 ^9 

43-47 

3 38 

5^*74 

3'5 

07370 

5 35 

32-13 

5 02 

.35-75 

4 58 

3b-33 

4 LS 

42-40 

4-0 

0-7782 

6 30 

27-60 

5 5r 

30-72 

5 45 

31-21 

4 ,5b 

3b-43 

4-5 

0‘^I00 


24*20 

6 40 

2/^)-93 

6 32 

27-36 

-5 37 

31-94 

5-0 

0-8351 

8 10 

21-56 

7 28 

23-98 

7 21 

24-36 

6 iS 

28-44 i 

6*0 

0-8721 

10 05 

17-67 

9 04 

19-67 

8 56 

10-98 

7 40 

23*33 

lO'O 

0-9395 

16 57 

10-31 

15 ID 

11-47 

15 05 

11-65 

13 00 

13-60 

Infinity 

1‘00<K> 

<>o 00 

0^00 

90 00 

0-00 

90 00 

0-00 

90 00 

0-00 


which is tlie ratio of the bnear velocity of rotation Jrf/> to », the 
velocity of advance, 

, vS d‘p^ , ,c,C.jP 
tan- J = ■ „ '., =• (c., - c.) ‘ 7t., 


W 

W' „ / w 

= -«) 




W' 

1 + 


(ly 


(11) 


For a shot in air the ratio W'/W is so small that the square may 
be neglected, and formula (ri) can be replaced for practical purpose 
in artillery by 

r= W', 


tan-9 = 


W 




if then we can calculate a, or /3 - a for the external shape ol the 
Bhot, this eejuatiou will give the value of 6 juid n required for stability 
of flight in the air. 

The ellipBoiJ is the only shape for which a and /3 have w.) far 'been 
determinod analytically, as shown ali«eady m § 44, bo we must re*triot 
our calculation to on egg-ehapod bullet, bounded by -a prolate 
«lli]>80id of revolution, in which^ with b—c, 

“ Jo <«-■+ Mn'[ 4(«- + M(1''' IX)'-]' 3(a- + byfl(b'^7\)’ 


,3 = _®<’-=LgA«o 
I-B„ I+A,, 


I 

I -I 2a' 


(14) 

(l.'i) 


/[4(a^’ + \)(9'' I \)'-J 
A„ + 2hi„ = i, 

K 

A I 

I -Ao’ 

The length of the shot being denoted by 7 and the calibre by d, and 
the length in calibres by ,x 

tfd=zaf2b=:x, {i6) 

X , , I 
i,ch-*x- 


A„a 




-1’ 


*«A„ + 2B„- 


xgUr^ CHx'‘ -t) _ 


(17) 

(18) 




,Jog[-r+ v/(v’=-!)■]- (19) 


,S2. In the steady motion the centre of the shot tlescribes a helix, 
witlinxial velocity 


M cos 6^ Hf sin $ ~ 

^1 itan“ 9^«c©s 9 fB! « sec 9, 

(I) 

and transverse velocity 

u sm 0 - {/ CO.S — j 

' t'\\ 

1 hibin » fsi {fl - a)usm 0; 

(2) 

and the time of completing a turn of the spiral is 2irV- 
When p has the critical value m (7), 

27r 4vC., „ 2ir, ., , 

- - =.cos 9 ^ ^ (^2 + 1) cos 9 , 
p p C, p' ’ ’ 

( 3 ) 


which makes the circumference of the evlinder on which Uic helix 
IS wrapped 


^ {« Hm - T' COB 6*) ^ (/i* - a) (.r" +1) sin-./? cos B 

e-n<i^(/3 -a)(,r* +i) sin I? tosi?, (4) 

and the lengtii »f one tsum of the helix 

SflJT 

(« cos 9+t/sin 9 )+1); {5) 

M 

thus for V -1, the length is 10 times the pitch of the rifling. 

53. Thr Motion of a Perforated Solid in Liquid .— In the preceding 
investigation, the liquid stops dead when the body is brought to rest ; 
and when the body is in motion the surrounding liquid moves in a 
uniform manner with respect to axes fixed in the body, and tlie 
force experienced by tlie body from the pressure of the liqmd on its 
surface is the opposite of that required to change the motion of the 
hquid ; this has been expressed 'by the dynamical equations given 
atiosT. But if the body is perforated, the liquid can circulate through 
a hole, in reentrant itre.ain lines linked with the body, even while 
the body is at rest; and no reaction from tlie surfaee can influence 
this circulation, whidi may be supposed started m the ideal manner 
described in § 29, by the application of impulsive jiressure across an 
ideal membrane closing the hole, by means of ideal mechagiism 
connected with the body. The body is held fixed, and the reaction 
of the mechanism and the resultant of the impulsive pressure on the 
surface are a measure of the impulse, Bnear f, n, t, abd angular 
X, ii, r, required to start the circulation. 
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This impulse will remain oi constant magnitude, aiul iixM 
relatively to the body, which thus experiences an additional reaction 
from the circulation which is the opposite of the force required to 
change the poartion in space of the circulation impulse; and these 
extra forces most be taken into account in the dynamical equations. 

An article may be consulted in the Pkii, Mag , April iKqj, by 
G. H. Bryan, in which the analytical equations of motion are 
deduced of a perforated solid in liquid, from considerations purely 
hydrodynamical. 

The eilect of an external circulation of vortex motion on the 
motion of a cylinder has been investigated in § 29; a similar pro¬ 
cedure will show the influence of circulation throuRh a hole in a solid, 
taking as the simplest illustration a ring-shaped figure, with uni- 
planar motion, and denoting by { the resultant axial linear 
momentum of the circulation. 

As the ring is moved from O to O' in time f, with velocity Q, and 
angular velocity R, the components of liquid momentum change 
from 

oM'U -Hj and /SM'V along Ox and Oy 
to aM’U' -t £ and ^M'V' along O'x' and O'y', (i) 

the axis of the ring changing from O,* to O'x'; and 
XT =Ocostf, V = Qbinfl, 

lJ'^ycos(»-Ki), V'^Qsin(tf-Kf), (2) 

so that the increase of the components of momentum, X,, Yj, and N„ 
linear and angular, are 

Xi = (oM'Xr -I- £) cos Rf - aM'U - £ - ^M'V' sin R< 

= (o - f<)M'Q sin {e - R<) .sin R< - £ ver R< (3) 

Y', = (aM'ir -t f) sin Rf -e/SM'V' cos R< - ^M'V 

= (o - /3)M'Q cos {$ - R() sin Rf -e f sin KT, (4) 


Nj = [ - (aM'U' -I £) sin (0 - Hi) -I /?M'V' cos (« - R/)]00' 

- (a -/5)M'Q cos (ff - Kf) sin {11 - K() -f sin (B - K/)]Qf. (3) 

The components of force, X, Y’, and N, acting on the liquid at O, 
and reacting on tlie body, are then 

X = It. X,/< = (a - /J)M'QR sin /S)M'VK, (6) 

Y=It. V,//-(a- p)M'QRcoB#-s£K=:(a • p)M'Xm-HfIX, (?) 

Z -U . ZJt -(tt -sill d cos B - £f,2 sin B 

= [-(a-/?)M'U+£]V. (8) 

Now suppose the cylinder is free ; the additional forces acting on 
the body arc the components of kinetic reaction of the liijuid 
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V rf< 
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dK 
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so that Its equations ol motion arc 
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-(o-/3)M'VR, 
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(10) 


4Ur)- ■ (s-/3)M'UR-£R, ( 11 ) 

(12) 


^''di ~~ ■ +<“ ■ • 

and putting as before 

M4-oM'=e,, M-t(SM'=f.,, t'-i-eC.'s=C 
dV 


‘di 


-c.,VR^o, 


dV , „ „„ 

G-jp + ifiU-ttiR^o, 


c/j^^-(c,U+£-aJ)V = o; 


(T.1) 

(14) 

(15) 

(If.) 


showing the modification of the equations of plane motion, due to 
the component f of the circulation. 

Tlic integral of (i.|) and (13) may be written 

c,U if = Fcos(l, f.^Vr, -Fsin 8 , { 17 ) 

dx „ I'cos-’O Fsin'-^ f „ , 

-,7=XJcosd-\ sinfl-.- 4 --.--CUS#, (18I 

lit r, 

dll 


= U sin i) + Vcos sin ^cos«sill #, (19) 

,tFll /pi F-i\ . 

/[-^ 


sin 0 cos 0 - sin d=F‘~, 
c, dt 


( 20 ) 


„ dB _ 


I«cos“fi F=sin^«^,Ff 


2^^cos(?-eHj; (21) 


so that cos B and y is an elliptic function of the time. 

When £ is absent, dx/dt is always positive, and Uic centre of the 
body cannot describe loops ; but with £. the influence may be great 
enough to make dxidt change sign, and so loops occur, as shown in 
A. B, Bait’s Hvdrodvtumits, i. 192, resomblmg the trochoidal 
curves, which can be looped, investigated in S 29 for the motion of 
a cylinder ufldei gravity, when surrounded by a vortex. 


The bimneb of hydrodynamics whicb discusses wave ararien in a 
liquid or gas is given now in the articles Sound and Wavs; while 
the influence of viscosity is considered under Hydraulics. . 

Rerbrences.—F or the history and references to the ‘bridal 
memoirs see Report to the Brthsh Association, by G. G. Stokes (1046), 
and W. M. Hiws (1882). See also the RotischnUe der MathemaUk, 
and A. E. H. Love, " Hydrodynamik ” in the UncyUopddit der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften (1901). (A. G. G.) 

HYDROMEDCSAE, a group of marine animals, rect^ieed 
as belonging to the HydroEoa {q.v.) by the following chaiacters. 

(1) The polyp (hydropolyp) is of simple structure, typically much 
longer than broad, without ectodermal oesophagus or mesenteries, 
such as are seen in the anthopolyp (see article Anthoeoa) ; the 
mouth is usually raised above the peristome on a short conical 
elevation or hypostome; the ectoderm is without cilia. 

(2) With very few exceptions, the polyp is not the only type of 
individual that occurs, but alternates in the life-cycle of a given 
species, with a distinct type, the medusa {q.v.), while in other 
cases the polyp-stage may be absent altogether, so that only 
medusa-individuals occur in the life-cycle. 

The Hydromedusac represent, therefore, a sub-class of the 
Hydrozou. 'I'hc only other sub-class is the Scyphomedusae 
{q.v.). The Hydromedusac contrast with the Scy'phomedusae 
in the following points, (i) The polyp, when present, is without 
the strongly developed longitudinal retractor muscles, forming 
ridges {tacniolae) projecting into the digestive cavity, seen in the 
scyphistoma or scy])hopolyp. (2) The medusa, when present, 
has a velum and is hence said to be craspeiote ; the nervous 
system forms two continuous rings running above and below 
llie velum ; the margin of the umbrella is not lobed (except 
in Narcomedusae) but entire ; there are characteristic dificrences 
in the sense-organs (see below, and Scyphomedusae) ; and 
gastral filaments (phacellae), subgenital pits, &c., are absent. 

(3) The gonads, whether formed in the polyp or the medusa, 
are developed in the ectoderm. 

The Hydromedusae form a widespread, dominant and highly 
differentiated group of animals, typically marine, and found in 
all seas and in all zones of marine life. Kresh-water forms, 
however, are also known, x'Cry few as regards species or genera, 
but often extremely abundant as individuals. In the British 
fre.sh-water fauna only two genera, Hydra and Cordylophora, are 
found ; in America occurs an additional genus. Microhydra. 
The paucity of fresh-water forms contrasts sharply with the great 
abundance of marine genera common in all seas and on every 
shore. The species of Hydra, however, are extremely common 
and familiar inhabitants of ponds and itches. 

In fresh-water Hydromedusae the life-cycle is usually second¬ 
arily simplified, but in marine forms the life-cycle may be 
extremely complicated, and a given species often passes in the 
course of its history through widely different forms adapted to 
different habitats and modes of life. Apart from larval or 
embryonic forms there are found typically two types of person, 
as already stated, the polyp and the medusa, each of which may 
vary independently of the other, since their environment and 
life-conditions are usually quite different. Hence both polyp 
and medusa present characters for classification, and a given 
species, genus or other taxonomic category may be defined 
by polyp-chflrartcrs or medusa-characters or by both combined. 
If our knowledge of the life-liistories of these organisms were 
perfect, their polymorphism would present no difficulties to 
classification ; but unfortunately this is far from being the case. 
In the majority of cases wc do not know the polyp corresponding 
to a given medusa, or the medusa that arises from a given polyp.' 
Even when a medusa is seen to he budded from a polyp under 
observation in an aquarium, the difficulty is not always solved, 
since the freshly-liberated, immature medu-sa may differ greatly 
from tlie full-grown, sexually-mature medusa after several 
months of life on the high seas (see figs. 11,8 0, and 59, a, h, c). 
To establish the exact relationship it is necessary not only to 
breed but to rear the medusa, which cannot always be done in 

’ In some cases hydroids have been reared In aqnaria from ova 
of medusae, liut these hydroids have not vet been round in the sea 
(Browne [loo)). 
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confinement. The alternative is to fish all stages of the medusa 
in its growth in the open sea, a slow and laborious method in 
which the chance of error is very great, unless the series of stages 
is very complete. 

At present, therefore, classifications of the Hydromedusae 
have a more or less tentative character, and are liable to revision 
with increased knowledge of the life-histories of these organisms. 
Many groups bear at present two names, the one representing 
the group as defined by polyp-characters, the other as defined 
by medusa-characters. It is not even possible in all cases to be 
certain that the polyp-group corresponds exactly to the medusa- 
group, especially in minor systematic categories, such as families. 

The following is the main outline of the classification that is 
adopted in the present article. Groups founded on polyp- 
characters are printed in ordinary type, those founded on medusa- 
characters in italics. Tor definitions of the groups see below. 

Sub-cla.ss Hydromedusae (Hydrozoa Craspeduta). 

Order I. Eleutheroblastea. 

„ II. Hydroidea (Lepiolinae). 

Sub-order i. Gymnobla.stea {Anthomedusae). 

„ 2. Calyptoblastca (Leplomedusae). 

Order III. Hydrocoralliiiae. 

,, IV. Graptolitoidea. 

,, V. Trachylmae. 

Sub-order i. 7 'raihomedusae, 

,, 2. Narcomeditsae. 

Order VI. Siphonopliora. 

Sub-order i. Chondrophorida. 

,, 2. Calycophorida. 

„ 3. Physophorida. 1 

„ 4. Cystopliorida. 1 


Organization and Morphology of the Hydromedusae. 

As already stated, there occur in the Hydromedusae two 
distinct types of person, the polyp and the medusa; and either 
of them is capaVde of non-scxual reproduction by budding, a 
process which may lead to the 
formation of colonies, composed 
of more or fewer individuals com¬ 
bined and connected together. 
The morphology of the group 
thus falls naturally into four 
sections—(1) the hydropolyp, (2) 
the polyp-colony, (3) the hydro- 
medusa, (4) the medusa-colonics. 
Since, however, medusa - colonies 
occur only in one group, the Siph- 
onophora, and divergent views 
are held with regard to the 
morphological interpretation of 
the members of a siphonophore, 
only the first three of the above 
sub - divisions of liydromedusa 
morphology will be dealt with 
here in a general way, and the 
morphology of the Siphonophora 
will be considered under the head¬ 
ing of the group itself. 

I. The Hydropolyp (fig. i).—The 
ill the general characters of this organism 
are described above and in the 
articles Hvorozoa and Polvp. It 
IS rarely free, but usually fixed and 
incapable of locomotion. The foot 
by which it is attached often .sends 
out root-Iilte processes—the hydro- 
rhtza (<■). The column (ft) Ts generally long, slender and stalk¬ 
like (hydrocaulus). Just below the crown of tentacles, however, 
the body widens out to form a " head," termed the hvdranth {a), 
containing a stomach-like dilatation of tiie digestive cavity. On the 
upper face of the hvdranth the crown of tentacles (/) surrounds the 
peristome, from which rises the conical hvpostome, hearing the 
mouth at Its extremity. The general ectoderm covering the surface 
of the body has entirely lost the cilia present in the earlier larval 
stage.s (planula), and may be naked, or clothed in a cuticle or exo- 
skelcton, the perisarc (^t). which in its .simplest condition is a 
chitinous membrane secreted by the ectoderm. The perisarc when 
present invests the hydrorhiza and hydrocaulus ; it may stop short 



fig. 


I.—Diagram of a t>^)ical 
Hydropolyp. 
Hydranth; 

H ydrocaulus; 
f, Hydrorhiza; 
i, Tentacle; 
ps, Perisarc, forming 

region of the hydranth 
a cup or hydrothe’ea (ft, /), 
—which, liowever, is only 
found in polyjis of the 
order Calypioblastea. 


ft, 


lielow the hydranth, or it may extend farther. In general there are 
two types of exoskeleton, characteristic of the two principal divisions 
of the Hydroidea. In the Gymnoblastea the perisarc either stops 
below the hydranth, or, if coiitiaued on to it, forms a closely-fitting 
investment extending as a tliin cuticle as far as the bases of the 
tentacles (e.g. himena, sec G. J. Allman fi],' pi. xii. figs, i and 3). 
Ill the Calyptoblastca the perisarc is always continued above the 



From AUmaii’s (lynotoblaslic Hydrouis. by permission of ihcfounril of Uir R.iy 
Staifiy. 

Fig. 2. —Stauridhim productum, portion of the colony magnififd ; 
p, polyp ; rh, liydrorhiza. 


hydrocaulus, and forms a cup, the hydraiigium or hydrotheca (A, t), 
.standing off from the body, into wliicli llu' hydranth can be retracted 
for shelter and protection. 

The arcliitcctun* of the hydropolyp, simple though it be, furnishes a 
long serie.s ol variations affecting each part of the body. The greatest 
vatiation, however, is seen in the tentacles. As regards number, we 
find in tlie aberrant form.s Protohydra and Miirvhvdra tci\taclcs 
entirely absent. In the curious hydroid Monobraihium a single 
tentacle is present, and the same i.s the 
case ill Clathrozoon ■, in Amphibrachittm 
and in Lar (fig. ii, A) the polyp boars 
two tentacles only. The reduction of 
the tentacles in all tliese forms may be 
correlated with tla-ir mode of life, and 
especially with living in a constant 
current of water, which brings food- 
particles always from one direction and 
renders a complete whorl or circle of 
tentacles unnecessary. Thus Microhydra 
lives amongst Hryozoa, and appears lo 
utilize the currents produced by these 
animals. Protohydra occurs in oyster- 
banks and Monobrathturn also grows on 
the .shells of bivalves, and both these 
hydroids probably fish in the currents 
]>roduced by the lamellibranchs. Aw- 
phibrat hiurn grows in the tissues of a 
.sponge, hupkctelta, and protrudes its 
hydrantli into the canal-system of the 
sponge ; and Lar grows on the tubes of 
the worm Sahclla. With the exception 
of these forms, reduci'd for the most part 
in correlation with a semi-parasilic mode 
of life, the tentacles are usually numerous. 

It is rare to find in the polyp a regular, 
symmetrical dispo.sition of the tentacles 
as in the medusa. The primitive number 
of four ill a whorl is seen, however, in 
Siaundium (fig. 2) and Cladonctna 
(Allman [r), pi. xvii.), and in Clavatella 
each whorl consists regularly of eight 
(Allman, loc.. cU. pi. xviii.). As a rule, 
however, the number in a whorl is 
irregular. The tentacles may form a 
single whorl, or more than one; thus 
in Corymorpha (fig. 3) and Tubularia 
(fig. 4) there are two circlets; in Staur^ 
idium (fig. 2) several; in Coryne and Cordylophora the tentacles arc 
scattered irregularly over the elongated hydranth. 

As regards form, the tentacles .show a number of types, of which 
the most important are (i) filiform, i.e. cylindrical or tapering from 



Fig. 3 —Di.'igratn of 
Corymorpha. A, A hydri- 
lorm person giving rise 
to medusiform persons 
by budding from llie 
margin of the disk; Ii, 
free swimming medusa 
(Stcenstrvpia of Forlx*s) 
detached from the same, 
with manubrial genitalia 
[Anthomedusae) and only 
one tentacle. (After All- 
man.) 


^ The numbers in square braclcets \ ] refer to the bibliography at 
the end of this article; but when the number is preceded by the 
word Hydrozoa, it refers lo the bibliography at the end of the article 
Hydrozoa. 
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base to extremity, as in Ciava (fig. 5) ; (2) capitate, t.e. knobbed 
at the extremity, as in Coryne (see Allman, foe. cit. pi. iv.) ; (3) 
branched, a rare form in the polyp, but seen in Cladocoryne (see 
Allman, loc, cii. p. 380, fig, 82). Sometimes more than one type of 

form is found in the some 
polyp; in Pennaria and 
Staundtuni (fig. 2) the upper 
whorls are capitate, the lower 
filiform. Fmally, as regards 
structure, the tentacles may 
retain their primitive hollow 
nature, or become solid by 
obliteration of the axial 
cavity. 

The hypostome of the 
hydropolyp may be small, or. 
on the other hand, as in 
Eudendtittm (Allman, loc. cit. 
Ills, xiii., xiv.), large and 
trumpet - shaped. In tlic 
curious polyp Myriothela the 
body of the polyp is difier- 
T'lc. 4.—Diagram of Tubularta entiati'd into nutritive and 
indtvfsa. A single liyclnfomi person reproductive portions, 
a bearing a stalk carrying numerous Histolo^v. — llio ectode^ 
degenerate medusifomi persons or oi tiie hydropolyp is cmefl)’ 
sporosacs b (After Allman.) .sensory, contractile and pro¬ 

tective in function. It may 
also lie glandular in places. It consists of two regions, an external 
epithelial layer and a more internal sub-epithelial layer. 

The epithelial layer consists of (i) so-calUsl " indifferent " cells 
secreting the perisarc or cuticle and modified to form glandular cells 
lu places, for exam|ile, the adhesive cells in the foot. (2) Sensory 
cells, which may he fairly numerous in places, especially on the 
tentacles, but which occur always scattered and isolated, never 
aggregated to form sense-organs as in the medusa. (3) Contractile 



From Allman'.'i Cymtt^lastie ilydrculs. by pcrmisiiion of the Council of the Ray 
Society. 

Flo. 5. —Colonies of Clava. A, Clcaia sguamata, magnified. B, 
C. muUicormi., natural size; p, polyp ; gii«, gonophores; rh, 
hydrorhiza, 

or myo-epithelial cells, with the cell prolonged at the base into a 
contractile muscle-fibre (fig. 6, B). In the hydropolyp the ectodermal 
muscle-fibres are always directed longitudinally. Belonging primarily 
to the epithelial layer, the muscular cells may become secondarily 
sub-epithelial. 

The sub-epithelial layer consists primarily of the so-called inter¬ 



stitial cells, lodged between the narrowed basal portboa of the 
epithelial cells. From them are developed two distinct types of 
histological elements ; the genital cells and the cuidoblasts or mother- 
cells of the nematocysts. The sub-epithelial layer thus primarily 
constituted may be recruited by immigration from without of other 



Fig. 6 A.—Portion of the body-wall of Hydra, showing ecto¬ 
derm cells above, .separated by " structureless lamella " from three 
flagellate endoderm cells below. The latter are vacuolated, and 
contain each a nucleus and several dark granules. In the middle 
ectoderm cell are seen a nucleus and three nematocysts, with 
trigger hairs projecting beyond the cuticle. A large nematocyst, 
witli everted thread, is seen in the right-hand ectodermal cell. 
(After F. E. Schulze.) 


elements, more especially by nervous (ganglion) cells and muscle- 
cells derived from the epithelial layer. In its fullest development, 
therefore, the sub-epithelial layer consists of four classes of cell- 
elements. 

The genital cells are simple wandering cells (archaeocytes), at first 
minute and without any specially distinctive features, until they 
begin to develop into germ-cells. .According to Wulfcrt [60] the 
primitive germ-cells of Gonothvraea can be distinguished soon after 
the fixation of the planula, appearing amongst the interstitial cells 
of the ectoderm. The germ-cells are capable of extensive migrations, 
not only m the Imdy of the same polyp, Imt also from parent to bud 
through many non-sexual generations of polyps in a colony (A. 
VVeismann l58j). 

The cuidoblasts are the mother-cells of the nematocysts, each 


cell producing one nematocyst in its interior. Flic complete nemato¬ 
cyst (fig. 7) is a spherical or oval capsule containing a hollow thread, 
usually barbed, coiled in its interior. The capsule has a double wall, 
an outer one (o.i,), tough and rigid ^ 
in nature, and an inner one (i.c.) 
ol more flexible consistence. The 

outer wall of the capsule is in- Q ra Jh H 

complete at one pole, leaving an bkI 
apeiture through which the thread 

is discharged. The inner mem- /Ir !'' - i a i il Bim ili l la 


brane is continuous with the wall Fic. 6 B.—Epidcrmo-mtiscular 
of the hollow thread at a spot im- cells of Hydra, m, muscular-fibre 
mediately below the ajicrf lire ill the processes. (After Kleinenberg, 
outer wall, so that the thread itself from Gegenbaur.) 

(fl is simply a hollow prolongation 

of the wall of the inner capsule inverted and pushed into its cavity. 
The entire nematocyst is enclosed in the cnidoblast which formed 
it. When the nematocyst is completely developed, the cnidoblast 
passes outwards so as to occupy a superficial position in the ectoderm, 
and a delicate protoplasmic process of sensory nature, termed the 
cmdocil (ett) projects from the cnidoblast like a fine hair or cilium. 
Many pomts in the development and mechanism of the nematocyst 
are disputed, but it is tolerably certain (i) that the cnidocil is of 
.sensory nature, and that stimulation, by contact with prey or in other 
ways, causes a reflex discharge of the nematocyst; (2) that the dis¬ 
charge is an explosive change whereby the in-turned thread is 
suddenly everted and turned inside out, being thus shot through the 
opening in the outer wall of the capsule, and forced violently into 
the tissues of the prey, or, il may be, of an enemy ; (3) that the thread 
inflicts not merely a mechanical wound, but instils an irritant poison, 
numbing and paralysing in its action. The points most in dispute 
are, first, how the explosive discharge is brought about, whether 
by pressure exerted external to the capsule (i.e. by contraction of 
the cnidoblast) or by internal pressure. N. Iwanzov [27] has brought 
forward strong grounds for the latter view, pointing out that the 
cnidoblast has no contractile mechanism and that measurements 


show discharged capsules to be on the average slightly larger than 
undischarged ones. He beheves that the capsule contains a sub¬ 
stance which swells very rapidly when brought into contact with 
water, and that in the undischarged condition the capsule has its 
opening closed by a plug of protoplasm (x, fig. 7) which prevents 
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mccess of water to the contents ; when the cnidocil is stimulated it 
sets in action a mechanism or perhaps a series of chemical changes 
by which the plug is dissolved or removed ; as a result water pene¬ 
trates into the capsule and causes its contents to swell, with the 

result that the thread is 
everted violently. A 
second point of dispute 
concerns the spot at which 
the poison is lodged. 
Iwanzov believes it to be 
contained within the 
thread itself before dis- 
cliarge, and to be intro¬ 
duced into the tissues of 
the prey by the eversion 
of the thread. A third 
ixiiiil of dispute is whether 
the nematocysts are 
formed in situ, or whether 
the cnidoblasts migrate 
willi them to the region 
where they are inosl 
needed ; the fact that in 
Hydra, for example, there 
arc no interstitial cells in 
the tentacles, wliere nema¬ 
tocysts are very abundant, 
is certainly in favour ol 
the view that the cnido 
blasts migrate on to the 
tentacles from the botly, 
and lliat like tlie genital 
colls the cnidoblasts arc 
wandering tells. 

'I'he muscular tissue 
consists primarily of pro¬ 
cesses from the bases 0/ 
the ejnthelia! cells, pro¬ 
cesses whiclt arc contrac¬ 
tile in nature and may bo 
distinctly striated. A 
further stage in evolution 
is that the muscle-cells 
lose their connexion with 
the epithelium and come 
to lie entirely beneath it. 
forming a sub-epithelial 
ronUactile layer, de¬ 
veloped chiefly in tlie ten¬ 
tacles of the polyp. Tlie 
the evolution of tlic ganglion- 
coils is probably similar; 
an epithelial cell develops 

f irocesscsof nervous nature 
roin the base, wluch come 



Fig. 7.—Diagrams to show the struc¬ 
ture of NcmaUwysts and their mode of 
working. (After Iwanzov.) 
a, Undischurgful iiematocy.st. 
h, fomincncing discharge. 

<, Dtscharge com]>let(‘. 

Cnidocil. 

Nucleus of cnidoblast. 

Outer capsule. 

Plug closing the opening of 
outer cajxsule. 

Inner capsule, continuous with 
wall of the filament, /. 

Barbs. 


cn, 

N. 




6 , .. 

into connexion witli the 
bases of the sensory cells, with the niuscuhir cells, and with the 
similar proce.s.ses of other nerve-cells ; next the nerve-cell loses 
Its connexion with the outer epithelium and becomes a sub-epitbelial 
ganglion-cell which is closely connected with the muscular layer, 
wnvcyiiig slimuli from the sensory cells to Uie contractile elements. 
The ganglion-cells of Hydroinedusae are generally very siiuill. 

In the ix>lyp the nervous tissue 
is always m the form of a 
scattered plexus, never con¬ 
centrated to form a definite 
nervous system as in the medusa 
rhe endodenn 01 the polyp is 
typically a flagellated epithelium 
0/ large cells (fig. (>), from the ba.seH 
^ ^ of which arisi* contractile mu.scular 

processes lymg in the plane of 
the transverse scclion of the Ixidy. 
In difterent parts of the coclcn- 
teron the endoderm may tx.* of 
three principal types—(1) 
digestive endoderm, the primi¬ 
tive type, with cells of large 



JVoin t»«penbRui's 0/ Cem-^ 

parnd: f A*tato*n\\ 

Fi«. 8 — Vacuolated Hndo- 
derm Cells ol cartilaginous 
consistence Iroin the axis of the 
tentacle of a Medusa (Cuniiia), 


size and considerab'y vacuolated, found in the hydranth; some 
of these cells may become special glandular cells, without 
ilagella or contractile process&s ; {2) circulatory endoderm, without 
vacuoles and without basal roiUractilc processes, found in the hydro- 
rhiza and hydrocaulns ; (3) supporting endoderm (fig 8), seen in solid 
tentacles .as a row of cubical vacuolated cells, occupying the axis 
of the tentacle, greatly resembling notochordal tissue, particularly 
that of .'l>«pAio,TMS at a certain stage of development; as a fourth 
variety of endodermal cells excretory cells sliould perhaps lie reckoned, 
as seen ia tlie pores in the foot of /fydra and elsewhere (cf. C. Chun 
HvoaosoA [i 1 , pp 314, 315). ’ 

The mcsogloea in the hydropolyp is a thin clastic layer, in which 



may be lodged the muscularfibres and guaglixiD cells mentioned above, 
but which never contains any connective tissue or skeietogenous 
cells or any other kind of special mesogloeal corpuscle*. 

3. J'Ae Polyp-colony ,—All known hydropolyps possess the power 
of reproduction by budding, and the’ buds produced may become 
either polyps or 
medusae. The 
buds may all be¬ 
come detached 
after a tune and 
give rise to 
separate and in¬ 
dependent indi 
viduals, as in the 
common Hydra, 
in which only 
polyp-individuals 
are produced and 

sexual elements From Allmsir. GymneUastie Hydnulr, by permmion of 
are d e v e loped the Counal of the Kay SiK;icty. 

upon the polyps Kk.. g,—Colony of Hydrartinia ec.hinata, grow- 
themselves ; or, jng on the Shell of a Whelk. Natural size, 
on the other 

hand, the polyp-individuals produced by budding may remain 
licrmanently in connexion with the jiaront polyp, in v'liieh case 
sexual elements are never developed on polyp-individuais but 
only on medusa-mdividuals, and a true colony is formed. Thus 
the tyjucal hydroid colony starts from a " foumler ” polyp, which 
m the vast raarnty of cases is fixed, but which may be floating, as in 
Nenwfisi!,, Pelagohvdra. &c. The founder-polyp usually produces by 
budding polyp-individuals, and these in their turn produce other 
buds. The polyps ore all non-sexiial individuals whose function 
IS purely nutritive. After a time the polyps, or certain of them, 
produce by budding medusa-individuals, which sooner or later 
develop sexual elements: in some cases, however, the founder- 
polyp remains solitary, that is 
to say, does not produce polyp- 
buds, but only medusa-butfs, 
from the first {C'arymorp/ia,lig. j, 

Myrtolhela, &c). In j.rimitive 
forms tlie medusa - individuals 
are .set free before reaching 
sexual maturity and do not con¬ 
tribute anything to tlie colony. 

In other ca,ses, however, the 
medusa-individuals become 
sexually mature while still at¬ 
tached to the parent polyii, and 
arc then not .set fn-e at all, bul 
become ajipanagesof the hydroid 
colony and undergo degenerative 
changes leading to reduction and 
even to complete obliteration of 
tlieir original medusan structure. 

In this way the hydroid colony 
becomes composed of two por¬ 
tions of different function, the 
nutritive " tropliosome,” com¬ 
posed ol non-sexual polyps, and 
the reproductive " gonosome," 
composed of sexual medusa- 
individuals, which never exercise 
a nutritive function while at¬ 
tached to the colony. As a 
general rule polyp-buds are pro¬ 
duced from the hydrorhiza and 
hydrocaulns, while medu.sa-buda 
are formed on the liydranth In 
some cases, however, medusa- 
buds are formed on the hydro¬ 
rhiza, as in llydroeorallines. 

In .such a colony of connected 
individuals, the exact limits of 

always clearly marked out. by pcrtnhsion of thi Cou.u il of tl..- Kn,; 
Hence it is necessary to distin- Socieiy. 

guislibetween,first,the"/ooids," Fio. 10.—Polyps from a Colony 
mclicateu intne caseof tlicpolyps tlydractinia, magnified. dz. 
by the liydranths, each with dactylozoid ; gz, gastrozoid; b, 



pan 


mouth and 


gonojihores; 


tentacles; and, blastoslylc; go«, 
secondly, the " coenosarc," or hydrorhiza. 
common flesh, which cannot ' 

Ire assigned moie to one individual than another, but consists 
of a more or less complicated network of tubes, corresponding to the 
hydrocaulns and hydrorhiza of the primitive independent polyp- 
individual. The coenosarc constitutes a system by which the 
digestive cavity of any one polyp is put into communication with 
that of any other individual either of the trophosome or gonosome. 
In this manner the food absorbed by one individual contributes 
to the welfare of the whole colony, and the coenosarc has the 
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iunction of circulating and distributing nutriment through the 
colony. 

fho hydroid colony shows many variations in form and architec¬ 
ture which depend simply upon diflorences m the methods in which 

polyps are budded. 

In the first place, 
buds may be produced 
only from tlie hydro- 
rlusa, which grows out 
and branches to form 
a basal stolon, typically 
net-like, spreading over 
the substratum to 
which the founder- 
polyp attached itsell. 
From the stolon the 
daughtor-pol5TJ3 grow 
up vertically. The re¬ 
sult is a spreading or 
creeping colony, with 
the coenosarc m the 
lorm of a root - like 
horizontal network (fig. 
5. II: II, A). Such tt 
colony may undergo 
two principal modifica¬ 
tions. The meshes of 
the basal network may 
become very small or 
virtually obliterated, so 
that the coenosarc be- 
comi s a crust of tubes 
tcnilmg tofiisetogetlier, 
and covered over by 
a common perisarc. 
Encrusting culcnies of 
this kind are seen in 
Claua squamaia (fig. 
.5, A) and Uydraclimii 
(figs. 9, lo), the latter 
having the perisarc. 
calcified. A further 
very important modifi¬ 
cation is seen when the 
tubes of the basal 
jierisarc do not remain 
spread out in one plane, 
but grow in all jilanes 
iormmg a felt-work; 
the result is a massive 
colony, such as is seen in the .so-called HydrocoraUtnes (fig. bo), 
where tlie interspaces between the coenosarcal tubes are filled up 
with calcareou-s matter, or coeuostenm, replacing the clutinous 
perisarc, I lie result is a stonv, solid mass, winch contributes to 
the budding up of coral reefs. In massive colonies of tins kind no 
sharp distinction can be drawn between liydrorhiza and hydro 

caulus m the coenosarc; it 
is practically all hydrorhiza. 
Ma.s.sive colonies may assume 
various forms and are often 
branching or tree-like. A fur¬ 
ther peculiarity of this type of 
colony IS that the entire coeno¬ 
sarcal complex is covered ex¬ 
ternally by a common layer 
of ectoilcrm ; it is not clear 
liow this covering layer is 
developed. 

In the second place, the 
buds may lie produced from 
the hydrocaulus, growing out 
laterally from it; the result 
is an arborescent, tree-like 
colony (figs. 12, 1.^). Budding 
from tlie hydrocaulus may be 
combined with budding from 
till- hydrorhiza, sothatiiumer- 
ous branching colonies arise 
from a common basal .stolon. 
In the formation of arbores¬ 
cent colonies, two sharply 
distinct types of budding are 
found, which are best de¬ 
scribed in botanical termino¬ 
logy as the monopod lal or 
racemose, and the sympodial 
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After HineJc}*, Forbes, nnd Browne. A and B modified 
from HmoUs; C modified from Forbes’h Jirit. Nakfii- 

Fiu. II.— }.ar sahellarum find two stages 
of its Medusa, W%U\a stellata. A, colony of 
l^at ; U and C, young and adult niedu.Hae. 



Fii;. 12,—Colony of Bougainvillea 
fruticosa, natural size, utteched to the 
underside of a piece of floating tim¬ 
ber. (After Allman.) 


or cymose types rcRpectively; each is characteristic of one of the 
two sub-orders of the Hydroidea, the Gymnoblastca and Cal)^to- 
bia.stea. 

In the monopodial method (figs. 12, 14) the founder-polyp is, 


theorotioally, of unlimited growth in a vertical direction and aa it 
grows ly it throws out buds right and left alternately, m that the 
bud produced by it is the lowest down, the second bud is above 
the first, the tliird above this again, and so on. Each bud produced 



Fio. 13.—Portion of colony of Bougainifillea fruiicosa [Anlhv~ 
niedusete-(iymnoblastea) more magnified. (From IvulibocU, after 
Allman.) 

by the founder proceeds to grow and to bud in the same way as tlic 
founder did, producing a side branch of the main stem. Hence, in a 
colony of gymnoblastk hydfoids, the oldest polyp of eacli system, 
that is to say, of the main stem or of a branch, is the topmost polyp; 



Fio. 14.—Diagrams of the monopodia! method of buddmg, shown 
in five stages (1-5). F, the founder-polyp ; 1, 2, 3, 4, the succession 
of polyps budded from the founder-polyp ; a' 6', c , the succession 
of polyps budded from i ; a*-*, 6», polype budded from 2; <i», polyp 
budded from 3. 

the youngest polyp of the system Is the one nearest to the topmost 
polyp ; and the axis of the system is a true axl.s. 

In the symjiodial method ol budding, on the other hand, the 
founder-polyp is of limited growth, and forms a bud from its side, 
which is also of limited growth, and forms a bud in its turn, and so on 
(figs. 15, 16). Hence, in a colony of calyptoblastic bydroids, the 
oldest polyp of a system is the lowest; the youngest polyp is the top- 
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most one . and the axis of the a\.stem is a false axis composed of 
portionsof eachof theconsecutivopol\'p&. Inthismethod of budding 

there are two 
types. In one, the 
biserial type (fig. 
15),the polyps pro¬ 
duce bud.s right 
and left alter¬ 
nately, so tliat the 
hydranths are 
arranged in a zig¬ 
zag fashion, form¬ 
ing a “ scorpioid 
cyme,"asiaO/>f‘//« 
and Serliilaria. In 
the other, the imi- 
serial type (fig. lO), 
the buds are 
ft»rmed always on 
the same side, 
forming a “ heli¬ 
coid cyme/' as in 
HvdraUman in, 
according to II. 
Driesch, in which, 
however, the 
primitively uiu- 
serial arrange- 


N 







Fk.. 

bivrial 


15 -—l>iagram of sympodial budding, 
type, shoivn in five stages (1-5). F, 
louiider-polyp ; i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. succession of 
polyps budded Irom the founder: a, b, c, 
setoiul senes of polyps budded from the founder; 
n \ f>-\ scries budded from 3. 


meiii become.^ masked later by secondary torsions of the liydrantiis. 

In a colony formed by sympodial budding, a ix)lyp always produces 
fir.'.t a bud, which contributes to the .system to which it belongs, i.c. 
ctjiitiiuie-. the stem or branch of which its parent forms a part. I'he 
pe , h>rni a second 

ijl bud, which becomes the starting 

point of a new .system, the 
beginning, that is, of a new 
branch , and even a third bud, 
starting yet another .system, 
ma)' Lx* produced from the same 
polyp. Hence the colonies of 
Calyptoblastea may be com¬ 
plexly branched, and the bud¬ 
ding may be biserial through¬ 
out, uniserial tliroughout, or 
^lartly one, partly the other, 
-d .’> 4. Thus in Plutmtlandae (figs. 17, 

Fii.. Hi.—I JiaL-ram of syniiiodUil “ formed a main stem 

budding, unisenal tyi.f, shown b\ bi^nalbudding; each polyp 
in (our sUges (1-4). I', founder- <>'> fonns a 

polyp; I 2 3, succession of polyps -'oouild bud, which usually 
Luiddod from the founder. ' a branch or pinnule 

by uniscrial budding. In this 
uay ale formed the familiar feathery colonics of Plumulana, m 
which the pinnules are all in one [ilane, while in the allied Anten- 
nulcina the piniiuli-, are arranged in whorls round the mam biserial 
Mem. The jnnnules never branch again, since in the uni.serxal mode 

of budding a polyp 
never forms a sw-oiid 
polyp-bud. On the 
other hand, a polyp 
on the mam stem may 
form a second hud 
which, instead of form¬ 
ing a pinnule by inii- 
serial budding, pro¬ 
duces by biserial bud¬ 
ding a branch, from 
which pinnules arise as 
from the main stem 
(6g. iS—3, 0 ). Or a 
polyp on the m.iiii 
stem, after having 
budded a second tune 
to form a pinnule, 
may give rise to a 
third bud, which 
•Starts a new biserial 
l ie,. 17.—Diagram of sjunpodial budding, system, from which 
simple unbranclied Plumularia-lype. F, uniserial pinnules arise 
founder ; i-H, main axis formed by biserial hs from the main stem 
budding from founder; (i-r, pinnule formed —ty\K; oi Aglaophenia 
by uniserial budding from founder : (bf?- iP), The laws of 

branch formed by similar budding from i; budding in hydroids 
from 2, and so forth, have been worked out 

in an intere.sting 

manner by H. Driesch [13], to whose memoirs the reader must be 
referred for lurthcr details. 

Individualnatimi of Polyp-Colonies. —As in other cases where 
snimal colonies are formed by organic union of separate individuals, 
there 1, ever a tendciic y for tlie polyp-colony as a whole to act as a 
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single individual, and for the members to become subordinated to 
the needs of the colony ,and to undergo specialization lor particular 
function.s, with the result that they simulate organs and their in¬ 
dividuality becomes masked to a greater or less degree. Perhaps the 
earliest ol such specializations is connected with the reproductive 
function. Whereas primitively any polyp in a colony may produce 
medusa-buds, in many hydroid colonies medusae are budded only by 
certain polyps termed hlastostyks (tig. 10, b). At first not differing 
in any way from other 
polyjis (tig. 5), the blasto- 
styles gradually lo.se their 
nutritive liinctkm and the 
organs connected with it; 
the mouth and tentacles 
disappear, and the blasto- 
style obtains the nutriment 
necessary for its activity by 
way of the coenosarc. In 
the Calyptoblastea, where 
the polyps are protected 
by special capsules of the 
perisarc, the gonolheoac en¬ 
closing the blastostyles 
diiier from the hydro¬ 
thecae protecting the hy¬ 
dranths (tig. 54). 

In other colonics the two 
functions of the nutritive 
polyp, namely, capture and 
digestion of food, may !)<• 
shared between different 
poly])s (tig. to). One clas.s 
of poly|>s, the tlactylozouii 
(rf;), lose their mouth and 
■stomach, and become elon¬ 
gated and tentacle - like, 
showing great activity of 
movement. Another class. 



Flo. 18.—Diagram showing method 
of branching in the Plumulaeia-tyw: 
com])are with fig. 17. Polyps 3 and 6, 
instead of producing uni lerial pimuiles, 
have produced biserial brandies (3’, 3r, 
V', 3*1 ti'-b-'), which give off uniseiial 
liranches in their turn. 


the gasliwouls (gr), have the tentacles reduced or absent, but liace 
the mouth and stomach enlarged. The dactylozoids capture fesTd 
and jiass it on to the gastrozoicK, which sw.illow and digest it, 

Bc'sides the three typi-s of indie idual above mentioned, there arc- 
other ajipeiidages of liydroid colonies, of which the individuality is 
doubtful. .Such arc the ” guard-polvps ” (inachoiiolyps) of IHu'mu- 
laridac, which ate often regarded as iiulivkluals of the naliire of dac- 
tylozoicls, but from a .slndy of the inode of Itiiilding in this hydroid 
family Driesch concluded that the giiard-]iolyps were not true 
polyp-individuals, although each is enclosed m a small jirolc-ctiiig 
enj) of the perisarc, known as a neinatopliore. .\gain, the spines 
arising from the 
ba.sal crust of 
Podocoryne have 
been inlerprett-d 
by some authors 
as reduced jtolyjis. 

3. 7 he Medusa. 

—ill tlie Hydro- 
medusae the 
raediisa-indiviclual 
occurs, as alrt-atly 
stated, in one ol 
two condition.s, 
either as an inde¬ 
pendent organism 
leading a true- hie 
in the open .seas, 
or us a subordinate 
individuality in 
the hydroid 
colony, from which 
it is never set Iree; 
it then becomes a 
mere reproductive 
appen (lageor joHo- 
phore, losing sue- Fig. 19. —Diagram showing method of branch- 

cessively its organs ing in the Aglaophenia-tyi>L'. Polyp 7 has pro¬ 
of sense, loco- cluced as its first bncl, 8; as its second bud, a’’, 
motion and nutri- wliich starts a tini.serial pinnule ; and as a third 
tion, until its bud P, which starts a biserial branch (IP-VP) 
medusoid nature that repeats the .structure of the main stem and 
and organization gives oft pimiules. The mam stem is indicate 1 

become scarcely by the new stem by.. 

recognizable. 

Hence it is convenient to consider the morphology of the medusa 
from these two aspects. 

(o) The Medusa as an Independent Organism. —The general 
structure and characteristics of the medusa are described elsewhere 
(see articles Hvorozoa and Medusa), and it is only neces.sary here to 
deal with the peculiarities of the Hydromedusa. 

As regards habit of life the vast' majority of Hydromediisae are 
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pelagic organisms, 6oating on the surface of the open sea, propelling 
themselves feebly by the pumping movements of the umbrella 
produced by contraction of the sub-umbral musculature, and 
capturing their prey with their tentacles. The genera CladnyHentu 

(fig. 20) and Clava- 
tella (hg. 21), how¬ 
ever, are ambulatory, 
creeping forms, living 
in rock • pools and 
walking, as it were, 
on the tips of the 
proximal branches of 
each of the tentacles, 
while the remaining 
branches serve for 
capture of food. 
Cladonema .stilt has 
the typical medusau 
structure, and is able 
to swim about, but in 
Clavatella the um¬ 
brella is .so much re¬ 
duced that swimming 
is no longer pohsibio. 
The remarkable 
medusa Mnestra 
parasites is ecto-para- 
Mtic throughout life 
on the pelagic mollusc 
I rom AI man * (^mn^/asiu: HyHretdt, by permission of Phvlltrrhoe, attached 
tile wOuncii Of iiie K.vv Sncietv. ± *j 1 . 

T. , , . , , , to It by the sub- 

iMo. 20.— Cladonema radtatum, the medusa umbral surface and 
walking on the l)asal branches of its tentacles its tentacles ^have 
(/). which are tui ned up ovrr the body. become rudimentary 

or absent. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Mnestra has been shown by J. W. Fewkes 
]!*>] and R. T. Gunther [io| to belong to the same family (Cladont'- 
mtdae) as ( ladonema and Clavatella^ and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the nou-parasitic aucestor of Alneslra was, like the other two 

genera, an ambu¬ 
latory medusa which 
acquired louse-like 
habits. lu some 
species of the genus 
Lunina (Narcomedu¬ 
sae) the younge.st 
individuals (actinu- 
lae) arc parasitic on 
other medusae (see 
bi'low), but in later 
life the parasitic 
habit is abandoned. 
No other instances 
are known of sessile 
habit in Hydro- 
medusae. 

The external form of the Ilydromedusae varies from tliat of a deep 
Ik *11 or thimble, characteristic of the Anthomedusac, to the shallow 
saucer-like form cliaractonstic of the Leptomedusae. It is usual for 
the umbrella to have an e\en, circular, uninterrupted margin; but 
m tlie order Narcotnedusue secondary 
down-growths between the tentacles 
produce a lobed, indented margin to 
the umbrella. 'Die marginal tentacles 
are rarely absent in non-parasitic forms, 
and are typically four m number, cor 
resjionding to the four perradii marked 
by the radial canals. Inlerradial ten¬ 
tacles may be also devc‘loi>ed, so that 
the total number present may be in¬ 
creased to eight or to an indefinitely 
large number. In WilUa, Geryoniay &c., 
however, the tentacles and radial 
canals are on the plan of six instead of 
four (figs. 11 and 20). On the other 
hand, m some cases the tentacles are 
less in number than the perradii; in 
Corymorpha (figs. 3 and 22) there is but 
a single tentacle, while two are found 
in Ampkinema and Gemmaria (An- 
Corymorpha thomeclusae), and in Soltnundella 
female bitentaculaia (fig. 67) and Aeginopsis 
(fig. 23) (Narcomedusae). The 
tentacles also vary considerably in 
other ways than in number : first, in 
form, being u.sually simple, with a basal bulb, but in Cladonem- 
idac they are branched, often in complicated fashion; secondly, 
in grouping, being usually given off singly, and at regular intervals 
from the margin of the umbrella, but in Margelidae and in some 
Trachomeduaae they are given off in tufts or bunches (fig. 24) ; 
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Kr»jin Allman n UymHeibtastic llydypidj:, liy pcrmlssMui of 
ilir l ouncil of the Kay Society. 

i'lo. 21.— ClavatcUa proli/era, anibiilatory 
medusa. I, Untacles ; oc, ocelli. 



Fig. 22. 
nutans, adult 
Medusa. Magnified 
iliameters. 


tlurdly, in position and origin, being usually implanted, on the 
extreme edge of tlie umbrella, but in Narcomedusae they become 
secondarily shifted and are given oS high up on the ex-umbrella 
(figs, ay and ay); and, fourthly, in structure, being hollow or solid, 
as in the polyp. In some medusae, ior instance, the remarkable 
tleep-sea family PectylUdae, the tentacles may l>ear suckers, by which 
the animal may attach itself temporarily. It should be mentioned 
finally tliat the tentacles are very contractile 
j j and extensible, and may therefore present 

j I themselves, in one and the same individual, as 

/ 1 long, drawn-out threads, or in the form of short 

corkscrew - like ringlets ; they may stream 
downwards from the sub-nmbreila, or be held 
out horizontally, or be directed upwhrds over 
the ex-umbrella (fig. 33). Each species of 




After O. Maas. Vif 
cyaspedottH Medusen der 
P^ianhlom Ejcpiditian, by 
jntrniiHsioii uf l.iiisilis ttml 
riseher. 

Fig. 23. — Aegiu- 
opsts hrnsen 11, 
slightly magnified, 
showing the manner 
in which the ten¬ 
tacles are carried in 
life. 


medusa usually lias a characteristic method of carrying its 
tentacles. 

The sub-umbrella invariably slipws a velum' te ajl inwanlly 
projecting ridge or rim at its margin, within the circle of tentacles ; 
licncc the medusae of this spb-ciass arc termed craspedotc. The 
manubrium is absent, altogether in the fresh-water medusa timno- 
emda, in winch the diameter of the mouth exceeds half tliat of the 
umbrella; on the other hand, the manubrium may attain a great 
length, owing to the centre of the sub-nmbrella with the stomach 
being drawn into it, as it were, to form a long proboscis, as ir\t!eryonia. 
The mouth may lie a simple, circular pore at tlie extremity of the 
manubrium, or by folding of the edges it may become .square or shaped 
like a Malte.se cross, with four comers and four lips. The comers of 
the mouth may tlicn be drawn 
out into lobes or lappets, which 
may have a branched dr 
fringed outline (fig. zy), and 
in Margelidae the subdivisions 
of the riinge simulate tentacles 
(fi?- 24)- 

riio mtomal anatomy of the 
Ilydromedusae shows numer¬ 
ous variations. The stomach 
may be altogether lodged in 
the manubrium, from which 
the radial canals then take 
origin directly as in Geryonia 
(Trachomedusae); it may be 
with or wilhout gastric 
pouches. The radial canals 
may be simple or branched, 
primarily four, rarely six in 
number. The ring-canal is 
drawn out in Narcomedusae 
into festoons corresponding 
with the lobes of the margin, 



.tft.r O. Mso.., Medwee, in Trince of 
M nnnco‘. Mriev 

Fig. 35. —Aeginura grimatdii, 
natural size. 


and may be obliterated altogether {Solmaris). In this order the radial 
canals are represented only by wide gastric pouches, and in the family 
Solmaridae are suppressed altogether, so that the tentacles and the 
festooms of the ring-canal arise directly from the stomach. In 
Geryonia, centripetal canals, ending blindly, arise from the ring-canal 
and run in a radial direction towards the centre oi the umbrella 
(fig. 26). 

Histology of the Hydromedusa. —The histology described above 
lor the polyp may be taken as the primitive type, from which that 
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of the medusa difes only in greater elaboration and differentiation 
of the cell-elements, which are also more concentrated to form 
distinct tissues. 

The ectoderm furnishes 1 he general epithelial covering of ttie borly, 
and the muscular tissue, nervous system and sense-organs. The 



Fia. 2O —Carmarina (Gftyoftia) linslala, one of the Trarhomedusae. 
(After Haeckef ) 


a. Nerve ring. 
a', Itadial nerve. 
h, Tentaculocyst. 

I, Circular canal, 
e, Hadiating canal. 
g”, Ovarj-. 

h, Peronia or cartilaginous pro¬ 
cess ascending from the 
cartilagmous margin of the 
disk centripotally in the 
outer surface of the jclly- 
lilcc disk ; six of tliese an- 
perradial, six inlerradial, 
eortesponding to tlic twelve 


solid larval tentacles, re¬ 
sembling those of Cuniim. 

/., Dilatation (stomach) of the 
manubrium. 

/, Jcllv of the disk. 

p, Maniibriurii. 

i. Tentacle (hollow and tertiary, 
i.f. jirecedcd by six per¬ 
radial and six interrndial 
solid larval tentacles). 

», Cartilaginous margin of the 
disk covered by thread- 
cells. 

Velum. 


external epithelium is flat on the cx-umbral surface, more columnar 
on the sub-umbral surface, where it forms the muscular tissue of the 
sub-umbrella and the velum. The nematocysts of the ectoderm 
may' be grouped to form batteries on the tentacles, umbrcllar margin 
and oral lappets. In places the nematocysts may be crowded so 
thickly as to form a tough, sii|iporting,'' chondral" tissue, resembling 
cartilage, chiefly developed at tlie margin of the umbrella and forming 
streaks or bars supporting the tentacles 
(" Tentakelspangen,*' peronia) or the ten- 
taculocysts ("Gehorspangen,” otnporpae). 

The muscular tissue of llie Hydro¬ 
medusae is entirely ectodermal. The 
muscle-fibres arise as processes from the 
bases of tfie epithelial cells; such cells 
may individually become sub-epifhelial 
in jwsition, as in the polyp ; or, in places 
where muscular tissue is greatly de¬ 
veloped, as in the velum or sub-umbrella, 
the entire muscular e]iilhctiutn may be 
throrvu into folds in order to increase its 
surface, so that a deeper sub-epithelial 
muscular layer becomes so-iiaratcd com- 

_ pletelv froin a more superficial boriy- 

Aftcr O. Mass in Rtmiis epitiielium. 

.. In its arrangement the muscular tissue 

forms two systems: the one composed 
of striated fibres arranged circularly, that 
is to say, concentrically round the central 
axis of the umbrella ; the other of non- 
striated fibres running longitudinally, 
that is to say, in a radial direction from, 
or (in the manubrium) parallel to, the same ideal axis. The 
circular system is developed continuously br-er the entire sub- 
uiiibcal surface,, and the velum represents a special local develop¬ 
ment of this system, at a region where it is able to act at the greatest 
mechanical advantage in jiroducing the contractions of the umbrella 



tiu rtffvtms" /Cxpiiirtfeti, 
Museum of Comparative 
Zoulogv, Camlulduc, 

tb.s.A. 

Fiq. *7. — Stomotoca 
divisa, one of the Tiar%dae 
(An thomedusae). 


by which the animal progresses. The longitudinal system is dis¬ 
continuous, and is subdivided mto proximal, medial and distal 
portions. The proximal portion forms the retractor muscles of tlie 
manubrium, or proboscis, well developed, for example, m Geryonia. 
The medial portion forms radiating tracts of fibres, the so-called 
"bell-muscles'' running underneatii, and parallel to, the radial 
canals; when greatly developed, as in Tiartdae, they form ridges, 
so-called mesenteries, projecting into the sub-umbral cavity. 
The distal portions lorm the muscles of the tentacles. In con¬ 
trast with the polyp, the longitudinal muscle - system is entirely 
ectodermal, there being no endodermal muscles in craspedote 
medusae. 

The nervous system of the medusa consists of sub epithelud 
ganglion-cells, which form, m the first place, adiliuse plexus of nervous 
tissue, as in the 
jxilyp, but developed 
chiefly on the sub- 
umbral surface; and 
which are concen¬ 
trated, in the second 
place, to form a 
definite central ner¬ 
vous svstem, never 
found in the polyp. 

In Hydromeibisue 
the central nervous 
system forms two 
concentric nerve- 
rings at the margin 
of tlie umbrella, near 
tlie base of the velum. 

One, the " upper" 
or cx-umbrni nerve¬ 
ring, is derived from 





Fig. 2S.—'Muscular Cells ol Mu<lusae 
{Liztla). The uppermost is a purely muscular 
cell from the sub-umbrella ; the two lower uie 
epidermo-miiscular cells from the base of a 
tentacle; the upslandinff nucleated portion 
forms part of the epidermal mosaic on tlie 
free surface of the body. (After Hertwig.) 


the ectoderm on the ex«umbral side of the velum; it is the larger 
of the tv^o rings, containing more numerous but smaller ganglion- 
cells, and innervates the tentacles. The other, the “ lower or sub- 
umhral ner\'e-nng, is derived from the ectoderm on the sub-umbral 
sifle of the velum ; it contains fewer but larger ganglion-cells and 
innervates the muscles of the velum (see diagram in article Mudusai-.). 
The two nerve-rings arc connected by fibres passing from one to tht^ 
Ollier. 

The sensory cells are slender epithelial cells, often with a cilium 
or stiff protoplasmic jjrocess, and should perhaps be regarded as tlie 
only ectoderm-cells whicli retain the primitive ciliatioii of tlie larx al 
ectoderm, otherwise lost in all Hydrozoa. The sense-cells form, 
in the first place, a diffuse system of scattered seniiory cells, as in the 
polyp, devel()]>od chiefly on the manubrium, the tentacles and the 
margin of the umbrella, whore they form a sensory ciliated epil helium 
covering the lUTVo-centres; in the second place, the .sense-cc)ls arc 



margin of the umbrella, in no connexion with a tentacle (oi', if so 
connected, not producing any modification in the tentacle), as in 
Lejitolinae. In Hydromedusae the sense-organs arc always exposed 
at the umbrellar nrargin (hence Gvmnophthalmata), while in Scypho- 
medusae they are covered over by flaps of the umbrcllar margin 
(hence Ste^anophlholmata). 

The stnhcysts present in general the structure of either a knob 
or a closed vesicle, composed of (i) indifferent supporting epithelium ; 
(2) sensory, so-called auditory epithelium of slender celb, each 
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befcrmg at its free upper end a stiff bristle and running out at its base 
into a nerve-fibre; ( j) concrement-cells, which produce intercellular 

concretions, so-called oto¬ 
liths. By means of 
vibrations or shocks 
transmitted throi^h the 
water, or by displace¬ 
ments in the balance or 
position of the animal, 
the otoliths are caused 
to impinge against the 
bristles of the sensory 
cells, now on one side, 
now on tlie other, causing 
shucks or stimuli which 
arc transmitted by the 
basal nerve-fibre to the 
central nervous system. 
Two stages in the de- 
.. . - volopmentof thootocyst 

can I* recognized, tlic 
_ » . first that of an open pit 

30 —Section of a Stalocyst and on a freely - projecting 
Ucellusof Tiaropsts i/iudemata-. cf, lig. ay. knob, in whicli the oto- 
I'Ji, Ex-umbral ectoderm, liths are exposed, the 

suli, Sub-umbral ectoderm. second that of a clo.sed 

c.( , Circular canal. vesicle, in which the oto- 

r. Velum. liths are covered over. 

st.c. Cavity of statocyst. Further, two distinct 

can, Concrement-cell with otolith. types of otocyst can be 

recognized in the Hydro- 
medusae ; that of the I-eptolinae, in which the entire organ is 
ectodermal, concrement-cells and all, and the organ is not a tenta- 
culocyst; and that of the Trachylinac, in which the organ is a 

tentaculocyst, and the con- 
crement-cdls are endodermal, 
derived from the endoderm 
of the modified tentacle, while 
the rest of the organ is ecto¬ 
dermal. 

In th*' I-eptolinae the oto- 
cy.sts are seen in their first 
stage in Mitrocotna aniitu 
(fig. .ti) and Tiarcypsis (figs. 20, 
30) as ail open pit at the base 
of the velum, on its sub- 
umbral side. The pit hn.s its 
opening turned toward.s the 
siili-umbral cavity, while its 
ba,se or fundus forms a bulge, 
more or loss pronounced, on 
the e.s-umbral side of the 
velum. At the fundus are 
placed the concrement - cells 
with their conspicuous oto¬ 
liths {con) and the inconspicu¬ 
ous auditory cells, which are 
connected 'with the sub- 
umbral nerve - ring. From 
the open condition arises 
the closed condition very 
. , ,, .simplv by closing np of the 

aperture of the pit. We then find tlie typical otocyst of the 
l^ptomedusae, a vesicle bulging on the ex-umbral side of the velum 
(ug.s. 32, 33). The otocysts are jilaced on the outer wall of the 
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Modified after O. and R. Ilcrtwig, Ntrwn- 
*ysiem utut titr MttiMaeM, l»v 

jHtrnnbsion of F. C. W Vtigt-' 

31.—Section of a Statocyst of 
Mitroenma annac. 
sub, Sub-umbral ectoderm. 
c.c, Circular canal. 

V, Velum. 

st.c, Cavity ot .statocj'st. 
con, Coticremenl-(cll with otolith. 


Sub^^ 
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can 


Modified .ifier O. find R. Ilcrtwifi, iVt/T/w 
system und itinucsorgane der AJrduscM, by 
permission of F. C. W. Vonel. 

Fio. 32.—Section oi a Statocyst 
of Phialidium. 
ex, Ex-umbral ectoderm. 
sub, Sub-umbral ectoderm. 

V, Velum. 

st.c. Cavity of statocyst. 
ton, Concremciit-cell with otolith. 



St.c 


Modified after O. and R. Hertwig, 
A'etvcmyst.m itmi Sinntsericant rice 
Mctitrsf/i, by permiKion of K. C. W. 
Vogel. 

Eio. 33.—Optical Section of 
a Statocyst oi Octorchis. 
con. Concrement - cell with 
otolith. 

st.c. Cavity of statocyst. 


vosido (the fundus of the original pit) or on its sides ; their arrange- 
ment and number vary greatly and furnish useful characters for 
distinguishing genera. The sense-cells are innervated, as before 
from the sub-umbral nerve-ring. The inner wall of the veaclo 


con — 


CMC/. 


n.c — 


(region irf cloeure) is frequently thickened to form a so-called '' sense- 
cushion, apparently a ganglionic offshoot from Om sub-umbral 
nerve-tmg. In many 

Leptomedusae the oto 
cysts are very small, in- 
con^icuouB and cm- 

bedoied completely in the 
tissues ; hence they may 
be easily overlooked in 
badly-pi^rved material, 
and perhaps are present 
in many cases where they 
have been said to have 
been wanting. 

In the Trachylinae the 
simplest condition of the 
otocyst Is a freely pro¬ 
jecting chib, a so-called 
statofHatd (figs. 34, 35), 
representing a tentacle 
greatly reduced in size, 
covered with sensory 
ectodermal epithelium 
{ect.), and containing an After 

endodermal core {end.), of F. C. W. 

F"- j4.-Tentaculocyst (statorhabd) 
° endoderm of Cunina solmaris. n.r; Nerve-cushion ; 

?. end, endodermal concrement-cells; con, 

later becomes separated 

from it. In theendodcnii 

large concretions an; formed {con.). Other sensory cells with long 
cilia cover a sort of cushion («.c.) at the base of tlie club ; the club 
may V;e ionjj and the 

^^COH 



cushion small, or the 
cushion large and the 
club small. The whole 
structure is innervated, 
like the tentacles, from 
the ex-umbral nerve-ring. 
-An advance towards the 
second stage is seen in 
such a form as Rhopalo- 
nima (fig. 36), where the 
ectoderm of the cu.shion 
rises up in a double fold 
to enclose the club in a 
jirotective covering form¬ 
ing a cup or vesicle, nt 
first open distolly; finally 
the opening closes and 
the closed vesicle may 
sink inwards and bo 
louiul far removed from 
the .surface, as in Geryonia 
(fig; 37 )- 

The ocelli are seen in 
their simplest form as a 
pigmented patch of ecto 
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After and R, H«rtwig,Nerpgnsys/emw$dSiHne\- 
der Mednsm, by penniwion of K. C. W. 

Vogel. 

Fic. 35.—Tentaculocyst of Cunina lati- 
ventris. 

; ; V- cci Ectoderm. 

derm, wluch con«ists of Ncrve-cushion. 

K* pnrf, Endodcmial coucremcnt-ceUs. 

p^mcnt-cells which arc rc,„; otolith. enr-ceus. 

ordinary indifferent cells 

of the epithelium containing pigment-granules, and (2) visual cells 
slender sensory epithelial cells of the usual type, which may dcvelon 
visual cones or ^ ' 

rods at their free 
extremity. The 
ocelli occur 
usually either on 
the inner or outer 
sides of the ten¬ 
tacles; if on the 
inner side, the 
tentacle is turned 
upwards and 
carried over the 
ex-umbrella, so 
as to expose the 

ocellus to the _ 

' u FlO- 3 fi-—Sinrole tentncnlocyst of Rhopato- 

ocettus t» on the nema velatum. Tme process carrying the otolith 
outer side of a or concretion kh, formed by endoderm cells, is 
tentacle, two enclosed by an upgrowth forming th* " vesicle," 
UCTves run round which is not yet quite closed in at tbs top. 
the base of the (After Hertwig.) 
tentacle to it. In 

ot^r cares oceili may occur between tentacles, as in Timopsis (fig. 29). 

The simple form of ocellus described in the foregoing paragraph 
Wded into a pit or cup, the interior which beSnw* 
niied with a clear gelatinous secretion forming a sort of vitreous 
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j;. - Section of slalocyst of Gn vonia 
(Carmarina hastala). 

Statocysl containing the minute tenlaculo- 
ry-t. 

I'.x-umbt'al ncrve-niig 
Sub-uml>rat ncrve-ring 
Ex-umliral ectoderm. 

Sul)-nml>ral ectoderm. 
rircui<ir canal. 

Velum. 


body. Tlie di.slal portion of the vitreou.? body may project from the 
cavity of the cup, forming a non-cellular leii.s as m I.iztia (fig. 28). 
Beyond tins .sim))lp condition llie vi.sual organ.s of the Hydromedu.sae 
do not advance, and arc far from reaeldng the wonderful develop¬ 
ment of the eyes of Scyphomedusae (Charybdaea). 

Besides the ordinary type of ocellus just described, there is found 
in one genus {Tiaropsis) a type of ocellus in which the visual elements 
, . are inverted, and 

" have their cones 

turned away from 
t he light, as in the 
human retina (hg. 
30). In this case 
the pigment - cells 
are endoderraal, 
forming a cup ol 
pigment in which 
the visual cones 
are embedded. A 
similar ocellus is 
lormed in Aurelia 
among the Scyplio- 
medusae (q.v.). 
Other sense 
organs of Hydro- 
medusae arc the 
so called sevse~ 

I tubs or cordyli 
found in a few 
l.eptomedusae, 
esiiecially in those 
genera in w liich 
otocystsarc incon- 
siiicuous or absent 
(fig. 3y). Each 
cordylus is a ten¬ 
tacle - lilie structure with an endodcrnial axis containing an 
axial cavity which may be continuous with the ring-canal, or may 
be partially occluded. Externally the cordylus is covered by very 
flattened ectoderm, and bears no otoliths or sense-cells, but the base 
ol the club rests upon the ex-iimbral nen-e-i ing. Brooks regards these 
organs as sensory, serving for the sense of balance, and representing 
a jiriniitive stage of the teiitaculocysts cif Trachylinae; Einko, on 
the other hand, finding no nerve-elements connected with them, 
regards them as digestive (?) in function. 

The sensi'-organs of the two fresh-water medusae Limnocodium 
and Limnocnida are jieculiar and ot rather doubtful nature (see E. T. 
Uiowne [10]). 

The endoderm of the medusa shows the same general types of 
-structure as in the polyp, described above. We can distinguish (1) 
digestive endoderm, in the stomach, often 
with special glandular elements ; (2) circu¬ 
latory endoderm, in the radial and ring- 
canals ; (3) supporting endoderm in the axes 
of the. tentacles and in the endoderm- 
lamclla ; the latter is primitively a double 
layer ol cells, produced by concrescence 
ot the ex-umbral and sub-umbral layers ol 
Ihe coeleiiteron, but it is usually found as a 
single layer of flattened cells (fig. 40) ; in 
Ceryonia, however, it remains double, and 
the centripetal canals arise by parting of 
the two layers; (4) excretory endoderm, 
lining pore.s at the margin of the umbrella, 
occurring in certain Leptomedusae as so- 
called ‘ marginal tubercles," opening, on 
the one hand, into the ring-canal and, on 
ihe other hand, to tlu* exterior by " marginal 
funnels,'' which debouch into the sub-umbral 
cavity above the velum. As has lus-n de- 
.scribed above, the endoderm may also con¬ 
tribute to the sense-organs, but such 
contributions are always of an accessory 
nature, for instance, concrement - cells in 
the otocysts, pigment in the ocelli, and 
never of sensory nature, sense-cells being 

in all cases ectodermal. 

The reproductive cells may be regarded as belonging primarily 
to neither ectoderm nor endoderm, though lodged in the ectoderm 
in all llydromedusae. As described for the polyp, they are wandering 
cells capable of extensive migrations before reaching the particular 
i.pot at which they ripen. In the Hydromedu.sae they usually, if 
not invariably, ripen in the ectoderm, but in the neighbourhood of the 
main sources of nutriment, that is to say, not far from the stomach. 
Hence the gonads are found on the manubrium in Anthomedusa? 
generally; on the base of the manubrium, or under the gastral 
jiouches, or in both the.se situations (Octorchidae), or under the radial 
ran^s, in ‘Trachoraedusae; under the gastral pouches or radial 
canals, in Narcomedusae. When ripe, the germ-cells are dehisced 
directly to the exterior. 



Fir., 38.—Ocellus of 
l.iczia koellikcri. or, 
I’igmenterl ectodermal 
cells; /, lens, (.tfter 
Hertwig.) 
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Hydromedu.sae arc of separate sexes, the only known exception 
being Amphoqona apsteini, one of the 'J rachomediisae (Browne [ 9 ]). 
Moreover, ail the medusae budded from a given hydroid colony are 
either male or female, so that even the non-scxual polyp mu.st be 
con.sidered to have a latent sex. (In Hydra, on the other hand, the 
individual is u.sually hermaphrodite.) The medusa always reproduces 
itself sexually, and in some cases non-sexually also. The non-sexual 
rejiroduction talics the 
form of fission, budding 
or sporogony, the details 
of which are described 
below. Buds may lie pro¬ 
duced from the manu¬ 
brium, radial canals, 
ring-canal, or tentacle- 
bases, or from an aboral 
stolon (Narcomedusae). 

In all cases only medusa- 
buds are produced, never 
polyp-buds. 

The mesogloea of the 
medusa is largely di- 
velojied and of great 
thickness in the umbrella. 

I'lie sub-epithelial ti.s..nes, 
the nervous and raii.s- 
enUr cells, are lodged 
in the mesogloea, but in 
Hydromedusae it never 
contains tissue-cells or 
mi'sogloeal coriniscles. 

(b) The Medusae as a 
Svbardinate 1 ndividualiiy. 

—It has been .shown 
above that polyjis are , ^ 
budded only from jMilyjis t, 
and that the medusae ,, 
may lie budded either 
from polyps or from 
medusae. In any case the 
daughter-individuals produced from the buds may be imagined as 
remaining attached to the parent and forming a colony of individuals 
in organic connexion with one another, and thus three jiossible cases 
arise. The first case gives a colony entirely composed of polyps, as 
in many Hydroidea. The second case gives a colony jiartly composed 
of polyp-individuals, partly of medu.sa-mdividuals, a possibility also 
rcaliued in many colonies of Hydroidea. The third case gives a colony 
entirely composed of medusa-inthviduals, a possibility perhaps 
realized hi the Siphonophora, which will be discussed in dealing with 
this group. 

The first step towards the formation of a mixed hydroid colony 1. 
undoubtedly a hastening ol the sexual maturity of the medusa- 
individual. Normally the medusae are liberated in quite an imma¬ 
ture stale; they swim 
away, feed, grow and 
liecome adult mat ure 
individuals. From the 
bionomical point of 
view, the medusa is to 
lie considered as a 
means of sjircading the 
.species, sui'plcmcntmg 
the deficiencies of the 
.se.ssile polyp. It may 
be, however, that in¬ 
creased rejiroductive- 
ness becomes of greater 
Importance to the 
species than wide diflu- 
sion ; such a condition 
will be brought almut if 
the medusae mature 


\fler ^V. K. llrooks, loumal (>/ Morfiholn/^y 
itfrmUbioH of Ginn C’o. 

luo. 39.—Section of a Cordylus 
Laodicc. 

Circular canal. 

Voliijii, 

Tentacle. 

Cordylus, composed <if flattened 
ectoderm ec covering a large-celled 
endodcrmal axis cn. 





Fid. 40. - Portions of Sections through 
the Disk of Medusae—the upper one of 
Lizzia, the lower of Aurelia. (After 

lIltT IllOViU'trW- IIJ<VVVH\r -rj^ \ 

quickly and arc cither ) 

set free in a matur.' el, Endoderm lamella. 

condition or remain in m, Muscular processes ol ihe i rloilerm-i ells 
the shelter of the polyp- in cross section, 
colony, protected from d, Ectoderm. 

risks of a free life in tlie c«, Endoderm lining the enteric cavity, 
ojien sea. In this way e, Wandering endoderm cells of Ihe 
the medusa sinks from gelafinous substance, 
an independent ]>er- 

•sonality to an organ of the polyp-colony, becoming a .so-called 
medusnid gonvphore, or bearer of the reproductive organs, and losing 
gradually all orgams necessary lor an independent existence, namely 
those of sense, locomotion and nutrition. 

In some cases both free medusae and gonophores may be produced 
from the .same hydroid colony. This is the case in Syneoryrte mivahilis 
(Allman fl], p. 278) and in Campanularia volubilis ; in the latter, 
free medusae are produced in .summer, gonophores in winter 
(Duplessis [li]). Again in Pennaria, the male medusae are set free 
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in a state of maturity, and have ocelli; the female medusae remain 
attached and have no sense organs. 

The gonophorcs of different hydroids differ greatly in structure 
from one another, and form a series showing degeneration of the 
medusa-individual, which is gradually stripped, as it were, of its 
characteristic features of medusan organization and finally reduced to 
the simplest structure. A very early stage in the degeneration is well 
exempidied by the so-called “ meconidium " of Gonoihyraea (fig. 

A). Here the medusoid, attached by the centre of its ex-umbral 
surface, has lost its velum and sub-uml^al muscles, its sense organs 
and mouth, though still retaining ruflimenlary tentacles. The 
gonads (s’) are produced on the manubrium, which has a hollow 
endodermal axis, termed the spadix (s/>.), in open communication 
w’ith the coenosarc of the polyp-colony and serving for the nutrition 
of the generative cells. A very similar condition is seen in Tuhularta 
(fig. 41, D), where, however, the tentacles have quite disappeared, 
atid the circular rim formed by the mai'gin of the umbrella has nearly 
closed over the manubrium leaving only a small aperture through 
wliich the embryos emerge. The next slop is illustrated by the 
female gonophorcs of Cladocoryncy whore the radial and ring-canals 



MtKHfiwl from Weiiiin&nn, Lntstebun^' der S*\tntl,ieilrn hi den llydt^mtdustn. 

Fio. 41.—Diagrams of the Structure of the Gonophorcs of 
^ arious Hydromodusao, based on the figures of J. Allman and 
A. Weismann. 

’'Meconidium’'of(Tu77(dA>Ta/ja, 

H, Type of Tubularia. 

Tyye of Oarvfja, &c. [&c. 

D, Typo of Plumulariay Agalnia, 

I£, Tyncof Coryiir,Forskaha,&c. 

F, G, H, Sp()n>s<ics. 

F, Witli simjile sj»adix. 

(», With spadix prolonged 
{Eudendrium), 


H, With spadix branched {Cordv- 
lophora). 

s,Cy Sul^umbral cavity. 
ty Tentacles. 
c.Cy Circular canal. 
g, Gonads. 
spy ^adix. 
e.l, Endodcrm-lamclla. 
eXy Ex-umbral ectoderm. 
ecty Ectotheca. 


have become obliterated by coalescence of their walls, so that the 
entire ondoderm of the umbrella is in tlie condition of the endoderm- 
lamella. Next the opening of the umbrella closes up completely 
and disappears, so that the sub-umbral cavity forms a clos^ space 
surrounding the manubrium, on which the gonads are developed ; 
such a condition is seen in the male gonophore of Cladocoryne and in 
Garveia (fig. 41, C), where, however, there is a further complication in 
the form of an adventitious envelope or ectotheca (ecf.) aplit off from 
the gonophore as a protective covering, and not present in Clado^ 
coryne. The sub-umbral cavity (s.r.) functions as a brood-space 
for the developing embryos, which are set free by rupture of the wall. 
It is evident that the outer envelope of the gonophore represents the 
ex-umbral ectoderm {tx.), and that the inner ectoderm Uning the 
cavity represents the sub-umbral ectoderm of the free medusa. 
The next step is the gradual obliteration of the sub-umbral ca\dtv 


is.c.) by dUappearanoo of which the sub-umbral ectoderm comes into 
contact with the ectoderm of the manubrium. Such a type is found 
in Plumuiaria and also in Agalma (fig. 41, D); centrally is seen the 
spadix {sp.), bearing the generative cells (g), and external to these (i) 
a layer of ectoderm representing the epithelium of the manubrium ; 
{2) the layer of sub-umbral ectoderm; (3) the endoderm-lamella 
{e.L); (4) the ex-umbral ectoderm {ex ,); and (5) there may or may 
not be present also an ectotheca. Thus the gonads are covered over 
by at least four layers of epithehum, and since these are unnecessary, 
presenting merely obstacles to the dehiscence of the gonads, they 
gradu^y undergo reduction. The sub-umbral ectoderm and that 
covering the manubrium undergo concrescence to form a single layer 
(fig. 41, E), which finally disappears altogether, and the endoderm- 
lamella disappear.s. The gonophore is now reduced to its simplest 
condition, known as the sporosac (fig. 41, F, G, H), and consists of the 
spadix l>earing the gonads covered by a single layer of ectoderm («a:.), 
with or without the addition of an ectotheca. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, however, that the sporosac should not be com¬ 
pared simply with the manubrium of the medusa, as is sometime.^ 
done. The cndodermal spadix (sp.) of the sporosac represents the 
eudoderm of the manubrium ; the ectodermal lining of the sporosac 
{ex.) represents the ex-umbral ectoderm of the medusa; and the 
intervening layers, 
together with the 
sub-umbral cavity, 
have disapfieared. 

The spadix, as the 
organ of nutrition 
for the gonadb, 
may be developed 
in various ways, 
l^ing simjile (lig. 

41, or branched 
(tig. 41, H) : in 
fiudrndrtum (fig. 

41, G) it curls 
round the .'-ingle 
large ovum. 

The hydroid 
Dicorvne is re¬ 
markable for llie 
possession ol gunu- 
phores, which are 
cihate and become 
detached and 
swim away by 
means of their 
cilia. Each sucli 
sporosac lias two 
long tcntacle-Iike 
processes thickly 
ciliated. 

It has been 
maintained that 
the gonads of 
Hydra represent 
sporo.sacs or gono- 
])hores greatly re¬ 
duced, with the 
last traces of 
medusoid struc¬ 
ture completely 
obUterated. There 
is, however, no 
evidence w hatever 
for this, the gonads 
of Hydra being 
])urely ectodermal 
structures, while 
all medusoid gono- 
phores have an endoderraal portion. Hydra is, moreover, bisexual, 
in contrast with what is Ituown of hydroid colonies. 

In some Leptomedusac the gonads are formed on the radial 
canals and form protruding masses resembling sjxirosacs super¬ 
ficially, but not m structure. Allman, however, regarded this type 
of gonad as equivalent to a sporosac. and considered the medusa 
bearing them as a non-scxual organism, a " blastocheme “ as he 
termed it, producing by budding medusoid gonophorcs. As medusae 
are known to bud medusae from the radial canals there is nothing 
impossible in Allman's theory, but it cannot be said to have received 
satisfactory proof. 



After Allmnn, Gj/mneilaslic HydreUs, hy permission of the 


Council of Ihe Kny .Society. 

Fig. 42.—Gonophores of Dicorynt canferla. 

A, A male gonophore still enclosed in its ecto- 
theca. Iliheration. 

B and C, 'I'wo \ icws of a female gonophore after 
i, Tentacles. 

01', Ova, two carried on each female gonophore. 
sfi, I'estis. 


Reproduction and Ontogeny of the Hydromedusae. 

Nearly every possible method of reproduction occurs amongst 
the Hydromedusae. In classifying methods of generation it is 
usual to make use of the sexual or non-sexual nature of the 
reproduction as a primarj' difference, but a more scientific 
classification is afforded by the distinction between tissue-cells 
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(histocytes) end germinal cells, actual or potential (archaeo- 
cytes), amongst the constituent cells of the animal body. In 
this way we may (hstinguish, first, vegetative reproduction, Uie 
result of discontinuous growth of the tissues and cell-layers 
of the body as a whole, leading to (r) fission, (2) auiotomy, or 
(3) vegetative budding-, secondly, germinal reproduction, the 
result of the reproductive actix ity of the archaeocytes or germinal 
tissue. In germinal reproduction the proliferating cells may be 
widifferentialed, .so-called primitive germ-cells, or they may be 
digerentiated as sexual cells, male or female, i.e. spermatozoa 
and ova. If tlie germ-cells are undifferentiated, the offspring 
may arise from many cells or from a single cell; the first type 
is (4) germinal budding, the second is (5) sporogmv. If the germ- 
cells are differenhaied, the offspring arises by syngamy or sexual 
union of the ordinary type between an ovum and spermatozoon, 
so-c.alled fertilization of the ovum, or by parthenogenesis, i.e. 
dex'elopment of an ovum without fertilization. The only one of 
these possible modes of reproduction not known to occur in 
llj dromedusac is parthenogenesis. 

(1) 'I'rue fission or longitudinal division of an individual into 
two cc|iial and similar daughter-individuals is not common but 
occurs in Gaslrohlasta, where it has been described in detail by 
Arnold Lang [ 30 ]. 

(2) AutoUmy, sometimes termed tran.sverse fission, is the name 
given to a process of unequal fission in which a portion of the 
body separates off with subsequent regeneration. In Tubidaria 
by a process of decapitation the hydranths may separate off 
and give rise to a separate individual, while the remainder of 
the body grows a new hydranlh. Similarly in Schieoeladium 
portions of the hydrocaulus are cut off to form so-called “ spores,” 

which grow into new 
individuals (see 
Allman [ 1 ]). 

(3) Vegetative bud¬ 
ding is almost uni- 
^rn versal in the Hydro- 
medusae. Hy budding 
is understood the 
formation of a new in¬ 
dividual from a fresh 
growth of undiffer¬ 
entiated material. It 
is convenient to dis¬ 
tinguish buds that 
give rise to polyps 
from those that form 
medusae. 

(a) The Polyp. —The 
buds that form polyps 
are very simple m 
mode of formation. 
Four stages may be 
distinguisiied ; the first 
is a simple outgrowth 
of both layers, ecto¬ 
derm and endoderm, 
containing a prolonga¬ 
tion of the coelenteric 
cavity ; in the .second 
stage the tentacles 
grow out as secondary 
diverticula from the 
side ot the first out¬ 
growth ; in the third 
stage the mouth is 
formed as a perfora¬ 
tion of the two layers; 
and, lastly, if the bmi 
is to be separated, it 
becomes nipped oil 
from the parent polyp and begins a free existence. 

(b) '1 hr Medusae .—Two types of budding must lie distinguished 
—the direct, so-called palingenotic type, and the indirect, so-called 
coenogenetic ty|)e. 

The direct type of budding is rare, but is seen in Cunina and 
MiUepora. In Cunina there arises, first, a simple outgrowth of both 
layers, as in a polyp-bud (fig. 43, A); in this tlie mouth is formed 
distally as a perforation (B) ; next Uie sides of tlie tube so formed 



Much modifi-.! from C. Chon, “Coelentcmta," 
Broun'* Titmtch. 

Fig. 43.—Direct Budding of Cunina. 

A, B, C, ] i,F, In ver- i, Tentacle. 

tical section. s c, Sense organ. 

1 ), Sketch of exter- r, Velum. 

nal view. s.c, Sub-umbral 

St, Stomach. cavity. 

m, Manubrium. ».s, .N'orvous system. 


bulge out laterally near the attachment to form the umbrella, while 
the distal undilated portion of tlte tube represents the manubrium 
(C); the umbrella 

now grows out xis 

into a number of 
lobes or lappets, 
and tlie tentacles 
and tentaculocysts 
grow out, the 
former in a notch 
between tivo 
lappets, the latter 
on the apex of each 
lappet (D, E); 
finally, the velum 
arises as a growth 
of the ectoderm 
alone, the whole 
bod shapes itself, 
so to speak, and 
(he little medusa ts 
separated off by 
rupture of the thin 
•stalk connecting it 
with the parent (I''). 

The direct method 
of medusa-budding 
only difiers from 
the polyp-bud by 
Its greater com- 
] ilcxity of parts and 
organs. 

Tlie indirect 
mode of buddmg 
(tigs. 44, 45) IS the 
commonest method 
by which medusa- 
huds are formed. 

It is marked by the 
formation in the 
bud ol a character¬ 
istic. structure 
termed the ento- 
codon [Knospen- 
kern, Glockenkern). 

The first stage is 
a simple holloxv 
outgrowtli of both 
body-layers (fig. 44, 

A); at the tip ol 
this is formed a 
thickening of the 
ectoderm, arising 
primitively as a 
hollow ingrowth 
(fig. 44, B), but 
more usually as a 
solid mass of ecto¬ 
derm-cells (fig. 43, 

A). The ectodermal 
ingrowth is the 
entocodon (6'c.); it 
bulges into, and 
pushes down, the 
endoderm at the 
apex of the bud, 
and if solid it soon 
acquires a cavity (fig. 44, C, .< c,). The cavity ol the entocodon 
increases continually in size, while the endoderm pusl)e.s up at the 
sides ol it to form a cap with hollow walls, enclosing but not quite 
surroundmg the 
entocodon, which 
remains in contact 
at its outer side 
with the ectoderm 
covering the bud 
(jig. 44, D, v). The 
next changes that 
take place are 
chiefly in the endo 
derm-cup (fig. 44, 

D, E) ; the cavity — . _ ^ 

between the two MB v.* 

walls of the cup Fig. 45.—Modifications of the method of 
becomes reduced budding shown in fig. 44, with solid Ento- 
by concrescence to codon (Gc.) and formation of an ectotheca(<c<.). 
form the radial 

canals (I'.t.), ring-canal (c.c.), and endoderm-lamella (e.l., fig. 44, E), 
and at the same time the base of tlie cup is thrust upwards to form 
the manubrium (m), converting the cavity of the entocodon into a 



Fig. 44,—Diagrams of Medusa budding with 
the formation of an entocodon. The endoderm 
is shaded, the ectoderm left clear. 


E, 


A, B, C, D, F, Succes¬ 
sive stages in ver¬ 
tical section. 
Transverse sec¬ 
tion of a stage 
similar to D. 

Gc, Entocodon. 
s.c, Cavity ot ento¬ 
codon, foriiung 
the future 


sub-umbral 

cavity. 

.st. Stomach, 
r.c, Radial canal. 
c.c, Circular canal. 

F.f, Endoderm lamella. 
ni, Manubrium. 

1’, Velum. 
t, Tentacle. 
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space whicb is crescentic nr horse-shoe-Uke in section. Next ten- 
taoles (t fig. 44, F) grow out fTC»n the ring-canal, and the douMe 
plate of ectoderm on the distal side oi the entocodon becomes 
perforated, leaving a circular rim composed of two layers of ectoderm, 
the velum (v) of the medusa. Finally a mouth is formed by breaking 
through at the apex of the manubrium, and the now fully-formed 

medusa becomes 
separated by rup¬ 
ture of the stalk 
of the bud and 
swims away. 

If the bud, how¬ 
ever, is destined to 
give rise not to a 
free medusa, but 
to a gonophore, 
the development 
is similar but be¬ 
comes aiTe.sted at 
various points, ac¬ 
cording to the 
degree to which 
the gonophore is 
degenerate. The 
entocodon is 
usually formed, 
proving the medu- 
soid nature of the 
bud, but ill sporo- 
sacs the entocodon 
may be rudiment¬ 
ary or abseilt 
altogether. The 
process of budding 
as above described 
may be varied or 
complicated in 
various ways; 
thus a secondary, 
amnion-like, ecto¬ 
dermal covering 
or ectotheca (fig 
4.S, C, set.) may hf 
formed over all, a.s 
in Oarveta, &c. ; 
or the entocodon 
may remain solid 
and withoiitcavity 
until after the 
formation of the 
manubrium, or 
may never acquire 
a cavity at all, as 
described above 
for the gono- 
phorcs. 

Phylogenetic Sig- 

- , L ... niUcance of the 

Fig. 46.—Diagrams to show tlie significance Entocodon. _It is 

of the Entocodon in Medusa-buds. (Modilied seen from the 
from a diagram given by A. Weismann.) foregoing account 

I, Ideally primitive method of budding, in of medusa-bud- 

which the mouth is formed first (lo), ding that the ento- 
next the tentacles (Ii>), and lastly the codon is a very 
umbrella. important consti- 

II, Method of Cunina ; (a) the mouth arises, tuent of the bud, 

next the nrobrella (fc), and lastly the ten- furnishing some of 
tacles (c). the most essential 

III, Hypothetical transition from II to the in- portions of the 

direct method with an entocodon ; the medusa; its cavity 
formation of the mamibrium is retarded, becomes the sub- 
that of the umbrella hastened (Ilia, h). iimbral cavity, 

IV, a, b, c, budding witli an entocodon (cf. and its lining fur- 

fig. 44 )- nishes the ecto- 

V, Budding with a solid entocodon (cf. fig. 45). dermal epithelium 

of the manubrium 

and of the sub-umbral cavity as far as the edge of the velum. 
Hence the entocodon represents a precocious formation of the 
sub-umbral .surface, equivalent to the peristome of the polyp, 
differentiated in the bud prior to other portions of the organism 
which must be regarded as antecedent to it in phytogeny. 

H the throe principal organ-systems of the medusa, namely mouth, 
tentacles and umbrella, be considered in the light of phylogeny, 
it is evident that the manubrium bearing the mouth must be the 
oldest, as representing a common proiierty of all the Coclcntcra, 
even of the ^strula embryo of all Enterozoa. Next in order come 
the tentacles, common to all Cnidaria. Tne special property of the 
medusa is the umbrella, distinguishing the medusa at once from 
other morphological types among the Coelentera. If, therefore, the 
formation of these three systems of organs took place according to 



a strictly phylogmetic sequence, we should eiroect them to appear 
in the order set forth above (fig. 46, la, 6, c). The neatest approach 
to the phylogenetic sequence is seen in the budding of Cnnitui, where 
tile manubrium and mouth appear first, but the umbrella is formed 
before the tentacles (fig. 46, lla, b, c). In the indirect or coeao- 
genetic method of budding, the first two members of the sequence 
exhibited by Cimifia change places, and the umbrella is formed first, 
the manubrium next, and then the tentacles ; the actual mouth- 
perforation being delayed to the very last (fig. 46, IVa, b, e). Hence 
the budding of medusae exemplifies very clearly a common pheno¬ 
menon in development, a phylogenetic scries of events completely 
dislocated in the ontogenetic time-sequence. 

The entocodon is to be regarded, tiierefore, not as primarily an 
ingrowth of ectoderm, but rather as an upgrowth of both body- 
layers, in the form of a circular rim (IVa), representing the umbroUar 
margin; it is comparable to the bulging that forms tiie umbrella in 
the direct method of budding, but takes place before a manubrium 
is formed, and is greatly reduced in size, so as to become a little pit. 
By a simple modification, the open pit becomes a solid ectodermal 
ingrowth, just as in Teleostcan fishes the hollow medullary tube, or 
llie auditory pit of other vertebrate embryos, is formed at first as a 
solid cord of cells, which acquires a cavity secondarily. Moreover, 
the entocodon, however develojred, gives rise at first to a closed 
cavity, representing a closing over of the umbrella, temporary in 
the bud destined to be a free medusa, but usually permanent in the 
sessile gonophore. As has been shown above, the closing up of the 
sub-umbral cavity is one of the earliest degenerative changes in the 
evolution of the gonophore, and we may regard it as tlie umbrellar 
fold taking on a protective function, either temporarily for the bud 
or permanently for the gonophore. 

To sum up, the entocodon is a precocious formation of the umbrella, 
closing over to protect ilic organs in the umbrellar cavity. The 
possession of an entocodon proves the medusa-nature of the bud, 
and can only be explained on the theory that gonophores are de¬ 
generate medusae, and is inexplicable on the opposed view that 
racdu.sae are derived from gonophores secondarily set free. In tte 
-sporosac, however, the medusa-individual has become so degenerate 
that even the documentary proof, so to speak, of its medusoid 
nature may have been destroyed, and only circumstantial evidence 
of its nature cun be produced. 

4. Germinal Budding .—This method of budding is commonly 
described .as budding from a single body-layer, instead of from 
both layers. The la> cr that produces the bud is invariably the 
ectoderm, I. e. the layer in which,in Hydromedusae, the generative 
cells are lodged : and in some cases the buds are produced in the 
exact spot in which later the gonads appear. From these facts, 
and from those of the sporogony, to be described lielow, we may 
regard budding of this type as taking place from the germinal 
epithelium rather tliaii from ordinary eclodenn. 

(а) The Polyp .—Budding from tlie ectoderm atone has been 
described by A. l..aiig fg 9 l in Hydra and other polyps. The tis.sucs 
of the bud become dillcrcutiatcd into ectoderm and endoderm, and 
the endoderm of the bud becomes .secondarily continuous with that 
of the parent, but no part of the paruntal endoderm contributes 
to tlie building up of the daughter-polyp. Lang regarded this 
method of budding as universal in polyps, a notion d&proved by 
O, Seeliger [ 62 j who went to the opposite extreme and regarded the 
type of budding described by Lang as non-existent. In view, 
liowcver, both of the .statements and figures of Lang and of the facts 
lo be described presently for medusae (Margellium), it is at least 
theoretically jmssible tliat both germinal and vegetative budding may 
occur in polyps as well as in medusae. 

(б) The Medina .—The cleaiest instance of germinal budding is 
furnished by Margethum [Haihked) ortopunctatum^ one of the 
Margelidae. The budding of tliii medusa has been worked out in 
detail by Chun (Hyokozoa, (ll), to whom Hie reader must be referred 
for the interesting laws of budding regulating the sequence and 
order of formation of the buds. 

The buds of Margellium are produced on the manubrium in each of 
the four interradii, and they n ise from the ectoderm, that is to say, 
the germinal epithelium, which later gives rise to Uie gonads. The 
buds do not appear simultaneously but successively on each of the 

1 

four sides of the manubrium, thus: 3 4 and secondary buds 

2 

may be produced on the medusa-buds before the latter are set free 
as medusae. Each bud arises as a thickening of the epithelium, which 
first forms two or three layers (fig. 47, A), and becomes separafiMl into 
a superficial layer, future ectoderm, surrounding a central mass, future 
endoderm (fig. 47, B). The ectodermal epithelium on the distal side 
of the bud becomes thickened, grows inwards, and forms a typical 
entocodon (fig. 37, D, E, F). The remaining development of the bud 
is just as described above for the indirect method of medusa-budding 
(fig. 47, G, H). WTien the hud is nearly complete, the body-wall of 
the parent immediately tietow it becomes perforated, placing the 
coelcntcric cavity of the parent in secondary commnnicatian with 
that of the bud (H), doubtless for the better nutrition of the fatter. 
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Especially iiotewortliy in the gern'inal budding of Margellium 
is the formation of the cntocodon, as in the vegetative budding of 
the indirect type. 

5. Sporogony .—'This method of reproduction has been described 
by E. Metchnikoff in Cutiina and allied genera. In individuals 
either of the male or female sex, gcrm-cclls which are quite un- 
dilTerentiated and neutral in character, became amoeboid, and 
wander into the endoderm. ’I'hey divide each into two sister- 
cells, one of which—the spore— becomes enveloped by the other. 
The spore-cell multiplies by division, while the enveloping cell 
IS nutrient and protective. The spore cell-gives rise to a “ spore- 
larva,” which is set free in the eoelenleron and grows into a 
medusa. Whether sporogony occurs also in the polyp or not 
remains to be proved. 

6. Sexual Reproduction and Embryology .—The ovum of Hydro¬ 
medusae is usually one of a large number of oogonia, and grows 
al the expense of its sister-cells. No regular follicle is formed, 
hut the oocyte absorbs nutriment from the remaining oogonia. 
In Hydra the oiicyte is a large amoeboid cell, which sends out 
pseudopodia amongst the oogonia and absorbs nutriment from 
them. When the ooryte is full grown, the residual ocigonia 
die off and disintegrate. 

The spermatogenesi.s and maturation and fertilization of the 
germ-cells present nothing out of the common and need not be 







t'lG. 47.—Budiling from the Ectoderm (germinal epithelium) in 
MargrUitim. (.\fter C. Chun.) 


A, '1 he epithelium becomes two¬ 

layered. 

B, The lower layer forms a solid 

ma.s.s of cells, which (C) 
hecome.s a ve.sicle, the future 
endoderm, containing the 
coulentcric cavity {rod), 
while the outer layer 
furnislies the iuture ecto¬ 
derm. 

D, E, !•', a thickening of the ecto¬ 
derm on the distal side of 


the bud forms an entocodoii 

((«■.). 

ti.ll, J'orination of the medusae. 
i.(, Siib-iimbral cavity, 
i.i, K.idial canal. 
it, Stomach, which in H ac- 
ipures a secondary com¬ 
munication with the diges¬ 
tive cavity of the mother. 
c.c. Circular canal. 

I), Velum. 
t, Tentacle. 


described here. These processes ha\c been studied in detail 
by A. Brauer [ 2 ] for Hydra. 

The general course of the development is described in the article 
Hvurozoa. We may distinguish the following series of stages : 
(1) ovum; (2) cleavage, leading to formation of a blastula; (3) 
formation of an inner mass or parenchyma, the future endoderm, 
by immigration or d<-lamination, leading to the so-called parerichy- 
mula-stage; (4) formation cl an arciicnteric cavity, the future 

coelenteron, by a splitting of the internal parenchyma, and of a 
blastopore, the future mouth, by perforation at one iiole, leading to 
the gastrula-stagc ; (5) the outgrowth of tentacles round the mouth 
(blastopore), leading to the actinula-stage; and (6) the actinula 
becomes the }iolyp or medusa in the manner described elsewhere 
(see articles H vnaozoA, I’olyp and Medusa). This is the full, ideal 
development, which is always contracted or shortened to a greater or 
less extent. If the embryo is set free as a free-swimming, so-called 
planula-larva, in the blastula, parenchymula, or gastrula stage, then 
a free actinula stage is not found ; if, on the othei hand, a free 
actinula occurs, then there is no free phunila stage. 


The cleavage of the ovum follows two type*, noth seen in Tubularia 
(Brauer [S]). In the first, a cleavage fellows each nuclear division ; 
in the second, the nuclei multiplj' by division a number of times, 
and then the ovum divides into as many blastomeres as there are 
nuclei present. The result of cleavage in all cases is a typical 
blastula, which when set free becomes oval and develops a flagellum 
to each cell, but when not set free, it remains .spherical in form and 
has no flagella. 

The germ-layer formation is always by immigration or delamina¬ 
tion, never by invagination. When the blastula is oval and free- 
swimming the inner mass is formed by unipolar immigration from 
the hinder pole. When the blastula is spherical and not set free, the 
germ-layer lormatiou is always multipolar, either by immigration 
or by delammation, i.e. by tangential division of the cells of the 
blastoderm, as in Gervoma, or by a mixture of immigration and 
delamination, as in Hvdra, Tuhularia, &c. The blastopore is formed 
as a secondary perforation at one spot, in free-swimming forms 
at the hinder pole. I'ormation of archenteron and blastopore may, 
however, be deferred till a later stage (actinula or after). 

The actinula stage is u.sually supiiressed or not set free, but it is 
seen in Tubularia (fig. 48), where it is ambulatory, in Ooniouruius 
('I racliomedusae), and in C unina (Narco- 
medusae), where i1 is parasitic. 

In I.eptolinae the embryonic develop¬ 
ment culminates in a polyp, which is 
usually formed by fixation of a plaiiula 
(parenchymula), rarely by fixation of an 
actinula. The planula may fix itself (1) 
by one end, ami then betoines the hydro- 
caulus and hydranth, while the hydro- 
rhiza grow.s out Irom the base; or (2) 
partly by one side and then gives rise to 
tiie hydrorhiza as well as to the other 
jiarts of the poly]'; or (3) entirely bv its 
■ ide, and then forms a leciimbent hydro- 
ihiza from which a polyp appears to be 
budded as an upgrowth. 

In Trachyliiiae the development jiroduces always a medusa, and 
there is no ))oly))-stagc. '1 he medusa arises direct Irom the actinula- 
stage and there is no enlocodon formed, as in the budding descriln'd 
above. 

Ltje-c\cles of the Hvdromedusac .—The life-cycle of the Ixiptolinae 
consists of an alternation of generations in which non-sexual indi¬ 
viduals, polyps, produce by budding sexual individuals, medusae, 
which give rise by the sexual process to the non-sexual polyps again, 
so completing the cvcie. I lence the alternation is of the type termed 
metagenesis. The Leptolinae are chiefly forms belonging to the in¬ 
shore fauna. The T'rachylinac, on the other hand, arc above all 
oceanic forms, and have no polyp-stage, and hence there is typically 
no alternation in their life-cycle. It is commonly assumed that the 
Trachyliiiae are forms which have lost the alternation of generations 
possessed by them ancestrally, through secondary simplification of 
the life-cycle. Hence the Trachyliiiae are termed " hypogenetic ” 
medusae to contrast them with the metagenetic Leptolinae. The 
w hole ciucstion has, however, been argued at length by W. K. Brooks 
j 4 |, who adduces strong evidence for a contrary view, that is to say, 
for regarding the direct type of devcloyimenl seen in Trachyliiiae as 
more primitive, and the metagenesis seen in Leptolinae as a secondary 
complication introduced into the life-cycle by the acquisition of 
larval budding. T'he ]iolvp is regarded, on this view, as a fonn 
phylogenetically older than the medusa, in short, as nothing more 
than a .sessile actinula. In Trachylinac the pol^-.stage is passed 
over, and is represented only by the actinula as a transitory embry¬ 
onic stage. In Leptolinae the actinula becomes the ses.sile polyp 
which has acquired the power of budding and proilucing individuals 
either of its own or of a higher rank ; it represents a persistent larval 
stage and remains in a sexually immature condition as a neutral 
individual, sex being an attribute only of the final stage in the de¬ 
velopment, namely the medusa. T he polyp of the ^ptolinae has 
reached the limit of its individual development and is mcapable of 
becommg itself a medusa, but only produces medusa-buds; hence a 
true alternation of generations is produced. In Trachylinae also the 
beginnings of a .similar metagenesis can be found. Thus in Cunnia 
octonaria, the ovum develops into an actinula which buds daiiglitcr- 
actinulae; all of them, both parent and oftsjiring, develop into 
medusae, so that there is no alternation of generations, but only 
larval multiplication. In Cunina parasitica, however, the ovum 
develops into an actinula, which buds actinulae as before, but only 
the daughtcr-aclinulac develop into medusae, while the original, 
parent-actinula dies oft ; here, therefore, larval budding has led to a 
true altcrn.ition of generations. In Gonionemus the actinula becomes 
fixed and polyp-like, and reproduces by budding, so that here also an 
alternation of generations may occur. In the Leptolinae we must 
first substitute polyp for actinula, and then a condition is fomid which 
can be compared to the case of Cunina parasitica or Gonionemus, if 
we suppose that neither the parent-actinula (i.e. founder-polyp) nor 
its offspring by budding (polyps of the colony) have the power of 
becoming medusae, but only of producing medusae by budding. 
For further arguments and illustrations the reader must be referred 
to Brooks’s most interesting memoir. The whole theory is one most 
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intimately connected with the question ot the relation between polyp 
and medusa, to be discussed presently. It will be seen elsewhere, 
however, that whatei’er view may be held as to the origin of meta¬ 
genesis in Hydromedusae, in tlie case of Scyphomedusae (g.v.) no 
other view is possible than that the alternation of generations is the 
direct result of larval proliferation. 

To complete our survey of life-cycles in the Hydromedusae it is 
necessary to add a few words about the position of Hydra and its 
allies. If we accept the view that Hydra is a true sexual polyp, and 
that its gonads are not gonophores (i.e. medusa-buds) in the extreme 
of degeneration, then it follows from Brooks's theory that Hydra 
must bo descended from an archaic form in which the medusan type 
of organization had not yet been evolved. Hydra must, in short, be 
a living representative of the ancestor of which the actinula-stagc is 
a transient reminiscence in the development of higher forms. It 
may be pointed out in this connexion that the fixation of Hydra is 
only temporary, and that the animal is able at all times to detach 
itself, to move to a new situation, and to fix itself again. There is no 
difficulty whatever in regarding Hydra as bearing the same relation 
to the actinula-stage of other Hydromedu-sae that a Rotifer bears to 
a trochophore-larva or a fish to a tadpole. 

The Relation of Polyp and Medusa .—Many views have been put 
forward us to the morphological relationship between the two 
types of person in the Hydroinedusae. For the most part, 
polyp and medusa have been regarded as modifications of a 
common type, a view supported by the existence, among Scypho¬ 
medusae {q.v.\ of sessile polyp-like medusae (Lucernaria, &c.). 
R. Lcuckart in 1848 compared medusae in general terms to 
flattened polyps. G. J, Allman [ 1 ] put forward a more detailed 
I’iew, which was as follows. In some polyps the tentacles arc 
webbed at the base, and it was supposed that a medusa was a 
polyp of this kind set free, the umbrella being a greatly developed 
web or membrane extending between the tentacles. A very 
different theory was enunciated by 1 C. Melchnikoff. In some 
hydroids the founder-polyp, developed from a planula after fixa¬ 
tion, throws out numerous outgrow Ihs from the base to form the 
liydrorhiza ; these outgrowths may be radialls arranged so as to 
form by contact or coalescence a flat plate. Aleehnikov considered 
the plate thus formed at the base of the polyp as equivalent 
to the umbrella, and the body of the poly[) as equivalent to the 
manubrium, of the medusa ; on this \ iew the marginal tentacles 
almost invariably present in medusae are new formations, and 
the tentacles of the polyp are represented in the medusa by the 
oral arms which may occur round the mouth, and which some¬ 
times, e.g. in Margelidae, have the appearance anti structure of 
tentacles. Apart from the weighty arguments which the develop¬ 
ment furnishes against the tlicories of Allman and Meclmikov, 
It may be pointed out that neither hypothesis gives a satisfactory 
explanation of a structure universally present in medusae of 
whatever class, namely the endoderm-lamella, discovered by 
the brothers O. and R. Hertwig. It would be necessary to regard 
this structure as a secondary extension of the endoderm in the 
tentacle-web, on Allman’s theory, or between the outgrowths 
of the hydrorhiza, on Mechnikov’s hypothesis. The develop¬ 
ment, on the contrary, shows unequivocally that the endoderm- 
lamella arises as a local coalescence of the endodennal linings of a 
primitively extensive gastral space. 

The question is one intimately connected with the view taken 
as to the nature and individuality of polyp, medusa and gono- 
phore respectively. On this point the following theories have 
been put forward. 

I. the theory that the medu.sa is simply an organ, which has 
tecorae detached and has acquired a certain degree of independence, 
like tlie well-known instance of the hectocotyle of the cuttle-fish. 
On this view, put forward by K. van Beneden and T. H. Huxley, the 
sporosac is the starting-point of an evolution leading up through the 
v'.triuus types of gonophores to the free medu.sa as the culminating 
point of a phyletic scries. The evidence against this view may be 
classed under two heads: first, comparative evidence; hydroids 
very different in their structural characters and widely separate in 
the systematic classification of these organisms may produce medusae 
very similar, at least so far as the essential features of medusan 
organization are concerned ; on the other hydroids closely allied, 
perliaps almo.st indistinguishable, may produce gonophores in the one 
case, medusae in the other; for example, Hydractinia (gonophores) 
and Podocoryne (medusae), Tubularia (gonophores) and Ectopleura 
(medusae), Coryne (gonophores) and Syncoryne (medusae), and soon. 

If it is assumed that all these genera bore gonophores ancestrally. ' 
then medusa of similar type must have been evolved quite indie- i 
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pendontly in a great number of cases. Secondly, there is the evidencu 
from the development, namely, the presence of the entocodon in tte 
medusa-bud, a structure which, as explained above, can only be 
accounted for satisfactorily by derivation from a medusan type of 
organization. Hence it may be concluded that the gonophorra are 
degenerate medusae, and not that tlie medusae arc highly elaborated 
gonophores, as the organ-theory requires. 

2. The theory that the medusa is an independent individual, fully 
equivalent to the polyp in this respect, is now universally accepted 
as being supported by all the facts of comparative morplialogy'and 
development. The question still remains open, however, which of 
the two tj^pes of person may be regarded as the most primitive, the 
most ancient in the race-history of the Hydromedusae. F. M. 
Balfour put forward the view that the polyp was the more primitive 
type, and that the medu.sa is a special modification of the polyp for 
reproductive purpo.ses, the result of division of labour in a polyp- 
colony, whereby special reproductive persons become detached and 
acquire organs of locomotion for spreading the species. W. K. 
Brooks, on tlie other hand, a.s stated above, regards the medu.sa as 
the older type and looks upon both jiolvp and medusa, in the Hydro¬ 
medusae, as derived from a free-swimming or floating actinula, the 
polyp being thus merely a fixed nutritive stage, possessing second- 
ariljf acquired powers of multiplication by budding. 

Ihe Hertwigs when they discovcied the endoderm-lamella showed 
on morphological grounds that polyp and medu.sa are independent 
types, each produced by modification in different directions of a 
more primitive type represented in development by the actinula- 
stage. If a polyp, such as Hydra, be regarded .simply as a sessile 
actinula, we must certainly consider the polyp to lx- the older type, 
and it may be pointed out that in the Anthozoa only polyp-indi¬ 
viduals occur. This must not be taken to mean, however, that the 
medusa is derived from a sessile polyp; it must be regarded as a 
direct modification of the more ancient free actinula form, without 
primitively any mterveiiiiig iiolyp-stage, such as has been introduced 
secondarily into the development of the Leptolinae and represents a 
revival, so to speak, of an ancestral form or larval stage, which has 
taken on a special role in the economy of the species. 

Systematic Review or the Hydromedusae 
Order 1 . Eleutheroblastea. —Simple polyps which become 
sexually mature and which also reproduce non-sexually, but 
without any medusoid stage in the life-cycle. 

Ihe sub-order includes Uie family Hydrtdae, containing the 
common fresh-water polyps of the genus Hydra. Certain other 
forms of doubtful affinities have also been referred provisionally 
to this section. 

Hydra.- —this genus iomi>nse.s fresh-water polyps of simple struc¬ 
ture. The body bears tentacles, but shows no division into hydrorhiza 
hydrocaulus or hydranth ; it is temporarily fixed and has no perisarc. 
The liqlyp is usually hermaphrodite, developing both ovaries and 
testes in the same individual. There is no free-swimming planula 
larva, but the stage corresiionding to it is passed over in an envelop¬ 
ing cyst, wluch is .secreted round the embryo by its tiwn ectodermal 
layer, shortly after the germ-layer formatibn is comiilete, i.r. in the 
parcnchymula-stage. T he envelope is double, consisting of an ex¬ 
ternal chitinous .stratified shell, and an internal thin elastic membrane. 
1‘rotected by the double envelope, tin: embryo is set free as a .so-called 
" egg,” and in Europe it jiasses the winter m this condition. In the 
spring the embryo bursts its shell and is set Iree as a minute actimihi 
which Ixxomes a Hydra. 

Many species are known, of which three are common in European 
waters. It has been shown by C. F. Jickeli ( 28 ) that the species arc 
distinguishable by the characters of their nematocysts. They also 
show characteristic diflerences in the egg (Brauer [2]) In Hydra 
virid-is the polyp is of a green colour and proiluces a spherical’egg 
with a smooth shell which is dropped into the mud. H. grisca is 
greyish m tint and produces a spherical egg with a spiky shell, 
winch also is dropped into the mud. H. fusca (^ H. vulgaris) is brown 
m colour, and produces a bun-shai^d egg, sjiiky on the convex 
surface, and attached to a water-weed or some object by its flattened 
side. Brauer found a fourth species, similar in appearance to H. 
fusca, but diffenng from the three other species in bemg of separate 
sexes, and in producing a splierical egg with a knobby sliell, which is 
attached like that of /?. fusca. 

The fact already noted that the species of Hydra can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the characters of their nematocysts is a point of great 
interest. In each species, two or three kinds of nematocysts occur, 
some large, some small, and for specific identification the neroato- 
cysts must be studied collectively in each sjiecies. It is very re¬ 
markable that this method of characterizing and diagnozing species 
has never been extended to the marine hydroids. It is quite possible 
that the characters of the nematocysts might afford data as useful 
to the systematist in this group as' do the spicules of sponges, for 
instance. It would be particularly interesting to ascertain how the 
nematocysts of a polyp arc related to tho.se possessed by the medusa 
budded from it.and it is possible that in this manner obscure questions 
of relationship might be cleared up. 
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Protohydra is a inwine genus characteriied by the absence of 
tentacles, by a great sirailarity to Hviira in histological structure, and 
by reproduction by transverse liasion. It was found originally in an 
oystor-iarm at Ostend. The sexual reproduction is unknown. For 
further intormation sec C. Chun (Hvurozoa [1], PI. I.). 

Polypodium hydriforme Ussow is a fresh-water form parasitic on 
the eggs of the sterlet. A " stolon " of unknown origin produces 
thirty-two buds, wliich become as many Polypodia ; each has 
tiventy-four tentacles and divides by iissioii repeated twice into four 
individuals, eacli with six tentacles. The daughter-individuals grow, 

form the full number 
of twenty-four tentacles 
and divide again. The 
polyps .are free and wall, 
on their tentacles. Sec 
llssow [ 84 ], 

Tetraplatia voHians 
Viguier is a remarkable 
floating marine form. 
Sec C. Viguier [86] and 
Pelage and Herouanl 

(llYUROZOA [2J). 

ffatercmitu Schau- 
dinn. See F. Schaudinn 
[ 80 ] and Delage and 
Hfroitard (Hydrozoa 
12]). 

In .all the nbove- 
incntioneil genera, witli 
the exception of Hydra, 
the life-cycle is so ira- 
}ierfectly known that 
their true yiosition can¬ 
not be determined in 
the present state of 
our knowledge. They 
may yirove eventually 
to belong to other 
orders. Hence only the 
genus Hvdia can be 
considered as truly re¬ 
presenting the order 
Kleuthcroblastea. The 
Fig. 40.—Piagram showing possible phylogenetic position 
modifications ol persons of a gymnoblastic of ithis genus has been 

discussed above. 



Order II. Hy. 
droidea seu Lep- 
tolinae. — Hydro- 
medusae with alter¬ 
nation of generations 
(metagenesis) in which 
a non-sexual polyp- 
mouth at its generation (tropho- 

the hydro- 


Hydromedusa (.\ftor .■Mhnan.) 
o, Hydrocaulu.s (stem). 

b, Hyclrorhiza (root). 

c, Knteric cavity. 

d, lindoderra. 

e, Ectoderm. 

/, Perisarc (horny case). 
g, Hydranth (hydriform person) exiiaiided. 
g', Hydranth (hydriform person) con¬ 
tracted. 

/(, Hypostomc, bearing 
extremity. 

k, Sporosac springing from , ... 

cauhis. budding a sexiia 

k', Sporo.sac springing from m, a modified medusa-generation 
hydriform person (blastostylc) : the (gonosome) The 
genitalia are seen surrounding the polyp may be solitary, 
spadix or manubrium. T ss. nvu 1.0.1 y, 

l, Medubiform person or medusa. but more usually pro¬ 
wl, Blastostylc. duces polyps by 

budding and forms 
a polyp-colony. 'Jhe polyp usually has the body disfinctly 
divisible into hydranth, hydrocaulus and hydrorhizu, and is 
usually clothed in a perisarc. The medusae may be set free or 
may remain attached to tlie polyp-colony and degenerate into 
a gonophore. When fully develo|X’d tlie medusa is characterized 
by the sense organs being composed entirely of ectoderm, 
developed independently of the tentacles, and innervated from 
the sub-umbral nerve-ring. 


Tlie two kinds of persons present in the typical Hydroidea make 
the classification of the group extremely difficult, for reasons ex¬ 
plained above. Hcncc the systematic arrangement that follows 
must be considered purely provisional. A natural classification 
of the Hydroidea has yet to be put fonvard. Many genera and 
families arc .separated by purely artificial characters, mere shelf- 
an1-lx)ttle groupings devised for the ezinveitionce of the museum 
curator and the collector. Thus many subdndsions are diagnosed by 
setting free medusae in one case, or producing gonnphores in another, 
although it is very obvious, as pointed out above, that a genus pro¬ 
ducing medusae may be far more closely allied to one producing 
gonophores than to another producing medusae, or vice versa, and 


tliat in some cases the production of medusae or gouophores varies 
with the season or the sex. Moreover, P. Hnllez [*2] has recently 
shown that hydroids hitherto regarded os distinct species are only 
iorms of the same species grown under different conoitions. 

Sub-order i. Hydroidea Gymnobt.astea (Anthomedusak). 
—Trophosome without hydrothecue or gonothecae, with mono- 
podial type of budding. Gonosome with free medusae or 
gonophores; medusae usually with ocelli, never with otocysts. 
The gymnoblastic polyp usually has a distinct perisarc investing 
tlie hydrorhiza and the hydrocaulus, sometimes also the hydranth 
as far as the bases of the tentacles (Bimerta ); but in such cases 
the perisarc forms a closely-fitting investment or cuticule on 
the hydranth, never a hydrotheca standing of! from it, as in the 
next sub-order. The polyps may be solitary, or form colonies, 
which may be of the spreading or encrusting type, or arborescent, 
and then always of monopodial growth and budding. In some 
cases, any polyp of the colony may bud medusae; in other 
cases, only certain polyps, the blastostylcs, have this power. 
When blastostyles are present, however, they are never eiiclostd 



Fic. 50. — Sarsia 
[Diputena) gcmmifera. 
h, The long manu¬ 
brium, bearing medusi- 
form buds; o, mouth. 



in special gonothecae as in Uu; next sub-order. In this sub-order 
the characters of the hydranth are very variable, probably owing 
to Ac fact Aat it is exposed and not protected by a hydrotheca, 
as in Calyptoblastea. 

Speaking generally, three principal types of hydranth can be 
distinguished, each with subordinate varieties of form. 

1. Club-shaped hydrantlis with numerous tentacles, generally 
scattered irregularly, sometimes witli a spiral arrangement, or in 
whorls (•■ vorticillate ”). 

(a) Tentacles filiform ; type of Clava (fig. 5), Cordylopkora, &c. 

(ft) Tentacles capitate, simple ; type of Coryne and Syticoryne ; 
Myriotkala is an aberrant form with some of the' tentacles 
modified us ■' claspers " to hold the ova. 

(f) Tentacles capitate, branched, wholly or in part; type of 
Cladocofyne. 

(d) Tentacles filiform or capitate, tending to be arranged in 
definite whorls ; type of Stauridium (fig. 2), Cladonema 
and Petmaria, 

2. Hydranth more shortened, daisy-like in form, with two whorls 
of tentacles, oral and aboral. 

(a) Tentacles filiform, simple, r.adially arranged or scattered 
irregularly ; type of Tubularia (fig. 4), Corymorpha (fig. 3), 
Nemopsis, Pelagokydra, &c. 

{b) Tentacles with a bilateral arrangement, branched tentacles 
in addition to simple filiform ones; type of Uranchio- 
cerianthus. 

3. Hydranth with a single circlet of tentacles. 

(a) With filiform tentacles; the commonest type, seen in 
Bougainvillea (fig. ’.3), Eudendrium, &c, 

(i) With capitate tentacles ; type of Clavatella. 

4. Hydranth with tentacles reduced below four; type of I.ar 
(fig. II), Monobrachium, &c. 
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The Anthomedusa in form is generally deep, bell-shaped. 
The sense organs are typically ocelli, nefver otocysts. The gonads 
are borne on the manubrium, either forming a continuous ring 
(Codonid type), or four masses or pairs of masses (Oceanid type). 
The tentacles may be scattered singly round the margin of the 
umbrella (“ monerenematous ”) or arranged in tufts (“ lophone- 
matous ”); in form they may be simple or branched (Cladonemid 
type); in structure they may be hollow (“coelomerinthous”); 
or solid (“ pycnomerinAous ”). When sessile gonophores are 
produced, they may show all stages of degeneration. 

Classification.—Until quite recently the hydroids (Gymnoblastea) 
and the medusae (Antltomedusne) liave been classified separately, 
since tlic connexion between them was insufficiently known. Delage 
and llerouard (Hydrozoa [a]J were the first to make an heroic 
attempt to unite the two classifications into one, to which Hickson 
(Hydrozoa [ 4 ]) has made some additions and slight modifications. 
The classification given here is for the most part that of Holage and 
Hirouard. It is certain, however, that no such ctosification can be 
considered final at present, but must undergo continual revision in 
the future. With this reservation we may recognize fifteen well- 
charactenzed families and others of more doubtful nature. Certain 
discrepancies must also be noted. 

t. Margehdas (—medusa-family Morgr/idao + hydroid families 
Bougainvtllidae, Dicorynidae, Bimendae and Eudendridae). Iropho- 
some arborescent, with hydranths of Bougatnvtllsa-type ; gonosome 
free mediis.ae or gonophores, the medusae with solid tentacles in 
tufts (lophoiiematous). Common genera are the hydroid Bougain¬ 
villea (figs. 12, ly), and the medusae Hippocrens (budded from 
Bougainvillea), Murgelis, Bathkca (fig. 24), and Margelltum. Other 
hydroids arc Garveia, Binieria, Ludendrium and Heierocordyle, with 
gonophores, and Ihcoryne with peculiar sporosacs. 

2. Podocorynidaet — mcdniia.-iAmiliesThamnostomidaeajulCytaeidae 
+ hydroid families Podocorynidae and Hydracliniidae). Trophosome 
encrusting with hydranths of Bougainvillea-type, polyps differenti¬ 
ated into blastostyles, gastrozoids and dactylozoids ; gonosome fret 
medusae or gonophores. The typical genus is the well-known 

hydroid Podo- 
coryne, budding 
the medusa known 
as Dysmorphosa ; 
T hamnostylus, 
Cytaeis, &c., are 
other medusae 
with unknown 
hydroids. Hydrac- 
tinia (figs. 9, 10) 
is a familiar 
hydroid genus, 
bearing gono- 
pliores. 

3. Cladonemidae. 
—Trophosome, 
polyps with two 
whorls of ten¬ 
tacles, the lower 
filiform, the upper 
capitate; gono¬ 
some, free med¬ 
usae, with ten¬ 
tacles solid and 
branched. The 
type-genus Clado- 
nema (fig. 20) is a 
common British 
form. 

4. Clavatellidae. 
—^'I'rophoBome, 
polyps with a 
single whorl of 
capitate tentacles; 
gonosome, free 
medusae, with ten¬ 
tacles branched, 
solid. Clavaiella 
(fig. 21), with a 
pecuhar ambula¬ 
tory medusa is a 

After HAcckcl,.yr^/we<freArA/««H,bvpennissionofOustav British form. 

.4. Pennariidae. 

Fro. 52.— Tiara ptlsata, L. Agassiz. — T rophosome, 

polyps with an 

upper circlet of numerous capitate tentacles, and a lower circlet of fili¬ 
form tentacles. PomaWa, with a free medusa known as C/oWceps, is a 
common Mediterranean fonn. Stauridium (fig. 2) is a British hydroid. 

6. Tubulariidae. —Trophosome, polyps with two whorls of ten¬ 
tacles, both.filiform. Tubutaria (fig. 4), a well-known British hydroid, 
bears gonophores. 



7. Corymorphidae (including the medusa-family Hyboeodenidas).— 
Trophosome solitary polyps, with two whorls of tentacles; gono¬ 
some, free medusae or gonophores. Corymorpha (fig. 3), a well- 
known British genus, sets free a medu.sa known as Steenstrupia (fig. 
22). Here belong the deep-sea genera Monocaulus and Branchioceri- 
anthus, including the largest 
hydroid polyps known, both 
genera produdng sessile gono- 
phorcs. 

8. Dendroclavidae, — Tropho¬ 
some, polyp with filiform tentacles 
in three or four whorls. Dendro- 
clava, a hydroid, produces the 
medusa known as Turntopsis. 

Q. Clmiidae (including the 
mt^usa-family Tiaridae (fig.s. 27 
and 41). Trophosome, polyj>s 
with scattered Idiform tentacles; 
gonosome, medusae or gono¬ 
phores, the medusae with hollow 
tentacles. Clava (fig. 4), a 
common British hydroid, pro¬ 
duces gonophores; so also docs 
Cordylophora, a form inhabiting 
fresh or brackish water. Turris 
produces free medusae. Amphi- 
nema is a medusan gcnu.s of un¬ 
known hydroid. 

10. Bythotiaridae. —Tropho¬ 
some unknown; gonosome, free 
medusae, with deep, hell-shaped 
umbrella, with interradial gonads 
on the base of the stomach, with 
branched radial canal.s, and corre¬ 
spondingly numerous hollow tcu- 
t^es. Bythotiara, Sibopta. 

11. Corynidae (=by droid lamilies 
Corynidae, Syncorvnidae and 
Ctadocorynidae + medusan family 
Sarsiidae). —Trophosome polyps Mer nickel, .tgit/m dtrMaiuien, by 
with capitate tentacles, simple or psrmKslou of Guuav Kucher, 
branched, scattered or verficillate; Kic. 53.— Pteronema darwinii 
gonosome, free medusae or gono- The apex of the stomach is pro- 
phores. Ceryne, a common British longed into a brood pouch con- 
hydroid, produces gonophores; taining embryos. 

Syncoryne, indistinguishable from 

it, produces medusae knowi as .tarsia (fig. 51). Cladocoryne is 
another hydroid genus; Codontum and Dipurena (fig. 50) are medusan 
genera. 

12. Myriothslidae. —The genus Myriothela is a solitary polyp with 
Bcatteretl capitate tentacles, producing sporosacs. 

13. Hydrolandae, —Trophosome (only known in one genus), 
polyps with two tentacles forming a creeping colony; gonosome, 
free medusae with four, six or more radial canals, giving off one or 
more lateral branches which run to the margin of the umbrella, with 
the stomach produccfl into lour, six or more lobes, upon which the 
gonads are developed ; the mouth with four lips or with a folded 
margin ; tlio tentacles simple, arranged evenly round the margin of 
the umbrella. The remarkable liydroid Bar (fig. it) grows upon the 
tubes of the worm Sabella and produces a medusa known as Willia. 
Another medusan genus is Proboscidactyla. 

14. Monobrachiidae, —The genus Monobrachium is a colony¬ 
forming hydroid which grows upon the shells of bivalve molluscs, 
cacli )iolyp having but a single tentacle. It buds medusae, which, 
however, are as yet only known in an immature condition (C. 
Mereschkowsky [ 41 j). 

15. Cerateltidac. —Trophosome polyps forming branching colonies 
of which the stem and main branches are thick and composed of a 
network of anastomosing cocnosarcat tubes covered by a common 
ectoderm and supported by a thick chitinous perisarc ; hydraiilhs 
similar to those of Coryne; gonosome, sessile gonophores. Ceralclla, 
an exotic genus from the coast of Hast Africa, New South Walls and 
Japan. The genera Deliitella Gray and Pendrocoryne Inaba should 
perhaps be relerred to this family; the last-named is regarded by 

S. Goto [IS) as the type of a distinct family, Dendrocorytndae. 

Doubtful families, or forms difficult to classify, arc ; Pleronemidae, 
Medusae of Cladonemid type, with hydroids for the most part un¬ 
known. The British genus Gemmaria, however, is budded from a 
hydroid referable to the family Corynidae. Pteronema (fig. 43). 

Nemopsidae, for the floating polyp Nemopsts very similar to 
Tub^aria in character; the medusa, on the other hand, is very 
similar to PJippocrene (Margetidae). See C. Chun (Hvprozoa [1 ]). 

Pelagohydrtdae, for the fcating polyp Pelagohydra, Dendy, from 
New Zealand. The animal is a solitary polyp biiaring a great number 
of medusa-buds. The body, representing the hydranth of an 
ordinary hydroid, has the aboral portion modified into a float, from 
which hangs down a proboscis bearing the mouth. The float is 
covered with long tentacles and bears the medusa-buds. The 
proboscis bears at its extremity a circlet of smaller oral tentacles. 
Thus the affinities of the hydranth are clearly, as Dendy points out, 
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with a form such as Corymorpha, which also is not fixed but only 
rooted in the mud. 'i'he medusae, on the other hand, have the 
tentacles in four tufts of (in the buds) five e,ach, and thus resemble 

the medusae of the 
h _ _ ,,, family Margehdae. 

See A. Dendy [12]. 

Perigonimus .—This 
common British hy- 
droid belongs by its 
characters to the 
family Bougaimtl- 
lidae ; it produces, 
however, a medu'ia 
of the genus Tiara (fig. 
5i), referable to tlie 
family Clavtdae ; a 
fact sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the tentative 
character of even the 
most modern classifi¬ 
cations of this order. 

Sub-order II. 
Hvdkoidka Calyp- 

TOBLASTF.A (I.F.PTO- 
MEDU.SAF,). —^Tropho- 
some with polyps 
always differcntialeil 
into nutritive and 
reproductive indi¬ 
viduals (blastostyles) 
enclosed in hydro¬ 
thecae and gono- 
thecac respectively; 
with sympodial type 
of budding. Gono¬ 
some with free med- 
u.sae or gonojihores • 
the medusae typi¬ 
cally with otocysts, 
sometimes with cor- 
dyli or ocelli (figs. 
54 , 55 )- 



Fio, 5.).—Diagram showing possible modi¬ 
fications of (he persons of a Calyptoblastic 
Hydromediisti. Letteis a to h same as in 
fig' 40' », 1 he homy cup or hydrotliera of 

the hydriform persons; I, medusiform person 
springing front m, a modified hydriform 
person (bla'dostyle); n, the homy ca.se or 
gonangiuni enclosing the blastostyle and 
its buds. This and the hydrotheca i give 
origin to the name Calyploblaslea. (Alter 
Allman.) 


The ciilyptoblastic 
polyp of the nutritiv c 

type is very uniform in character, its tendency to variation 
being limited, as it were, by the enclosing hydrotheca. The 
hydranth almost always has a single circlet of tentacle.i, like 
the Bougatm’illea-type in the preceding sub-order; an excep¬ 
tion is the curious genus ClathroMon, in which the hydranth has 

a single tentacle. The 
characteristic hydrothcra 
is formed by the bud at 
an early stage (fig. 56); 
when complete it is an 
open cup, in which the 
hydranth develops and 
can be protruded from the 
opening for the capture 
of food, or is withdrawn 
into it for protection. 
Solitary polyps are un¬ 
known in this sub-order; 
the colony may be creep¬ 
ing or arborescent in form; 
-Viewoi the Oral Surface of if the latter, the budding 
one of the l-rptomedmae {treiif ptHu- 
cida, Haeckel), to show the miniorous 
tentacles and the otocysts. 
gr Genital glands, rc, The four radi- 
M, Manubrium. aling canals. 

ot, Otocysts. Vf, The velum. 
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of the polyps, as already 
stated, is of the .sym¬ 
podial type, and either 
biserial, forming stems 
capable of further branch¬ 
ing, or uniserial, forming 
piimules not capable of further branching. In the biserial type 
the polyps on the two sides of the stem have primitively an 
alternating, zigzag arrangement; but, by a process of differential 
growth, quickened in the ist, 3rd, 5th, &c., members of the 
stem, and retarded in the 2nd, 4th, 6th, &c., members, the polyps 
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may assume secondarily positions opposite to one another on 
the two sides of tht; stem. Other variations in the mode of 
growth or budding bring about further differences in the building 
up of the colony, which are not in all cases properly understood 
an(l cannot be described in detail here. The stem may contain 
a single coenosarcal tube (“ monosiphonic ”) or several united 
in a common perisarc (“ polysiphonic ”). An important variation 
IS seen, in the form of the hydrothcca itself, which may come 
off from the main stem by a .stalk, as in Obelia, or may be 
sessile, without a stalk, as in Sertularia. 

In many Calyptoblastea there occur also reduced defensive 
polyps or dactylozoids, which in this sul>order have received 
the special name of sarcostyks. Such are the “ snake-like zoids ” 
of Ophiodes and other genera, and as such arc generally inter¬ 
preted the “ macho- 
polyps ” of the 
1 ‘ lumul aridae. 

These organs arc 
supported by cup¬ 
like structures of the 
peri.sarc, termed 
nematophorcs, re¬ 
garded as modified 
hydrothccae sup¬ 
porting the special¬ 
ized polyp-indi¬ 
viduals. They are 
specially character¬ 
istic of the family 
Plumtdaridae. 

The medusa-buds, 
as already stated, 
are always produced 
from blastostyles, 
reduced non-nutri¬ 
tive polyps without 
mouth or tentacles. 

An apparent, but 
not real, exception 
is Haled urn lialed- 
num, in which the 
blasto-slyle is pro¬ 
duced from the side 
of a nutritive polyp, 
and both are en¬ 
closed in a common 
theca without a 
partition between 
them (Allman 111 
p. 50, fig. 24). The 



After Ailmnn, Gymnohlasitc Hydroids., by pcrmiswn of 
the council of the Kay StHrieiy. 

Fio. 56. —Diagrams to show the mode of 
formation of tlie Hydrotlieca and Gonoliieca 
in Calyjitoblastic Hydroids. A-D are stages 
common to botli; from D arises the liyilro- 
theca (E) or the gonotheca (T); Ih. (liera; 
si, stomach; t, tentacles; ni, mouth; inh, 
medusa-buds. 


gonotheca is formed in its early stage in the same way as the 
hydrothcca, but the remains of the hydranth persists as an 
operculum closing the capsule, to be withdrawn when the 
medu.sae or genital products are set free (fig. 56). 

The blastostyles, goiiophore.s au d gonothecac furnish a series o f varia¬ 
tions which can best be considered as so many stages of evolution. 

Stager, seen in Obeha. Numerous medusae are budded successively 
within the gonotlieca and .set free ; they swim oft and mature iu the 
open sea (. 411 mann (1], p. 4H, figs. 18, Ki). 

Stage 2, seen m GoHothvraea. Medusae, so-called " mcconidia," 
are budded but not liberated ; each in (urn. when it reaches sexual 
maturity, is protruded from the gonotheca by elongation of the 
•Stalk, and sets free the embryos, after ivliich it withers and is re¬ 
placed by another (Allman [l(, p, 57, fig 28). 

Stage 3, .seen iu Sertularia .—The goiiophorcs are reduced in varying 
degree, it may be to sporosacs; they are budded successively from 
the blastostyle, and each in turn, when ripe, jirotrudcs the spadix 
ihrough the gonotheca (fig. 57, . 4 , B). The spadix forms a gelatinous 
evst, the so-called .ncrocyst (at), external to the gonotheca [gth), 
enclosing and protecting the embryos. Then the sjiadix withers, 
leaving the cmbryo.s in the acrocyst, which may be further protected 
by a so-called marsupium, a structure formed by tentacle-like 
processes growing out from the blastostyle to enclose the acrocyst, 
each such process being covered by perisarc like a glove-finger 
secreted by it (fig. 57, C). (Allman [1], pp. 50, 51, figs, 21-24; 
Weismann [68], p. 170, pi. ix., figs. 7, 8.) 
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stage 4, seen in flumularidae. —The generative elements are 
produced in structures termed corbuJae, formed by reduction 
and modification of branches of the colony. Each corbula 
contains a central row of blastostyles enclo.sed and protected 
by lateral rows of branches representing stunted buds (.\ilman [1], 
p. 60, fig. 30). 

The Leptomedusa in form i.s generally shallow, more or less 
saucer-like, with velum less developed than in Anthomedusae 
(fig. 55). The characteristic sense-organs are ectodermal oto- 
cysts, absent, however, in some genera, in which case cordyli 
may replace them. When otocysts are present, they are at least 
eight in number, situated adradially,, but are often very numerous. 
The cordyli arc scattered on the ring-canal. Ocelli, if present, 
are borne on the tentacle-bulbs. The tentacles are usually 
hollow, rarely solid (Obelia). In number they are rarely less than 
four, but in Dissonetna there are only two. Primitively there 
are four perradial tentacles, to which may be added four inter- 
radial, or they may become very numerous and are then scattered 
evenly round the margin, never arranged in tufts or clusters. 

In addition to 
tentacles, there 
may be marginal 
cirri {Laodiee) 
with a solid 
endodermal axis, 
spirally coiled, 
very contractile, 
and bearing a 
terminal battery 
of ncmatocysts. 
The gonads are de¬ 
veloped typically 
beneath the radial 
canals or below 
the stomach or 
its pouches, often 
stretching as long 
bands on to the 

After Allnian. GytitHoblatik J/ydrvith, by itermitt^u of the base of the man- 
eot.noil of the kay Society. ubrium. InOciOT- 

Fio. 57.—Diagr.'uus to .show the mode of j . /£_ ,e\ 

lormation of an Acrocjrst and a Marsupium. 

111 A two meltu.sa-buds .are .seen within the gono- each .such band 
theca (gib), the ujjper more advanced than the is interrupted, 
lower one. In B the .spadix of the upper bud has forming one mass 
protruded itself tlirough the top ol the gono- , ,. T . „ 

theca and the acrocyst (ac) is secreted round it. me tiase 01 me 
In C the marsupium (m) is formed as finger-like munubrium and 
I>rocess from llie summit of llie blastostyle, en- another below the 
closing the acrocyst; h, medusa-buds on the radial canal in 
blastostyle. 

eight separate gonad-masses, as the name implies. In some 
Leptomedusac excretory “ marginal tubercles ” are developed 
on the ring-canal. 

Classification. —As in the Gymnoblastca, the difficulty of uniting 
the hydroid and medusan systems into one scheme of classification 
is A’cry great in the present state of our knowledge. In a great many 
Loplomedusae the hydroid stage is as yet unknown, and it is by no 
means certain even tliat they })os.sess one. It is quite possible that 
some of these medusae will lie found to be truly hypogenelic, that is 
to say, with a life-cycle secondarily simplified by suppression of 
metagenesis. At present, ten recent and one extinct family of 
Calyptoblastea (Leptomedu.sae) may be recognized provision^ly: 

1. Eucopidac (figs. 55, 50).—Trophosome with stalked hydro- 
thecae ; gonosome, free medusae with otocysts and lour, rarely six 
or eight, unbranched radial canals. Two of the commonest British 
liydroids belong to this family, Obelia and Clytia. Obelia forms 
numerous polysenal stems of the characteristic zigzag jiattern grow¬ 
ing up from a creeping basal stolon, and buds the medusa of the same 
name. In Clytia the polyps arise singly from the stolon, and the 
medusa is known as Phialidium (fig. 59). 

2. Aequoridae.-^Trophosomo only known in one genus (Pe/v- 
canna), and similar to the preceding ; gonosome, free medusae with 
otocysts and with at least eight radial canals, often a liundred or 
more, simple or branched. Aequorea is a common medusa. 

3. Thaumantidae. —Trophosome only known in one genus {Tkau~ 
mantias) , similar to that of the Eucopidae ; gonosome, free medusae 
with otocysts inconspicuous or absent, with usually four, sometimes 
eight, rarely more than eight, radial canals, simple and unbranched, 
along which the gonads are developed, with numerous tentacles 



bearing ocelli and with marginal sense-clubs. Laodiee and Thau- 
mantias are representative genera. 

4. Berenicidae. —Trophosome unknown ; gonosome, free medusae, 
with four or six radial canals, bearing the gonads, with numerous 
tentacles, between which occur sense-clubs, without otocysts. 
Berenice^ Staurodiscus, &c. 

5. Trophosome unknown ; gonosome, free medusae 
of deep form, with radial canals branched in a feathery manner, and 



After lluecUel, Syttem (in- Mtilusen, by permission of Gusiav Fi-»clier. 

Fio. ^Z.~^ctcrchandra canariensisy from life, magnified 4 
diameters. 

bearing gonads on the main canal, but not on the branches, with 
numerous hollow tentacles bearing ocelli, and without otocysts. 
Poly orchis, Spirocodon. 

6. Campanulandae. —Trophosome as in Eucopidae', gonosome, 
.sessile gonopiiores. Many common or well-known genera belong 
here, such as Halccnim, Canipanularia, Gonothyraea, &c. 

7. Lafocidae. —Trophosome as in the preceding ; gonosome, free 
ni^usae or gonophorcs, the medusae with large open otocysts. 
The hydroid genus Lafoea is remarkable for producing gonothecae on 
the hydrorhiza, each containing a blastostyle wliich Iwars a .single 
gonophore ; this portion of the colony was formerly regarded as an 
independent parasitic hydroid, and was named Coppinia. Medusan 
genera are Mttrocoma, Halopsis, 7 laropsis (fig. 29, Ac.). 

(So far as the characters of tlie trophosome are concerned, the 
seven preceding families are scarcely distinguishable, and they form 



After E. T. Browne, Proc. Zoot. Sttc. ef London, 1896. 


FicJ. 5Q.—Three stages in the development of Phialidium tern- 
porarium. a, The younge.st stage, is magnified 22 diameters; b, 
older, is magnified H diameters; r, tlie adult medusa, is magnified 
6 diameters. 

a section apart, contrasting sharply with the families next to be 
mentioned, in none of wliich arc free medusae liberated from the 
colony, so that only the characters of the trophosome need be con¬ 
sidered.) 

8. Sertularidae. —Hydrothecae sessile, biscrial, alternating or 
opposite on the stem. Scrtularia and Sertularella are two very 
common genera of this family. 

9. Plumularidae. —Hyclrothecae sessile, biserial on the main stem, 
uniserial on the lateral branches or pinnules, which give the colony 
its characteristic feathery form; with nematophores. A very 
abundant and prolific family; well-known British genera are 
Plumularia, Antennularia and Aglaophenia. 

10. Hydroceraiinidae. —This family contains the single Australian 
species Clathrozoon wilsoni Si>encer, in which a massive hydrorhiza 
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bears sessile hydrothecae, containing h3^dranths each with a single 
tentacle, and numerous nematojihores. See W. B. Spencer [ss], 

II. Dendrograptidac, containing fossil (Siluria^ genera, such as 
Dendrograptus and Thanmogrtptus, of doubtful affinities. 

Order III. Hydrocorallinae. —Metagenetic coloay-formiitg 
Hydromedusae, in which the polyp-colony forms a massive, 
calcareous coraBtm into which the polyps can be retracted; 
polyp-individuals always of two kind.s, gastrozoids and dactylo- 
zoids; gonosome either free medusae or sessile gonophores. 

nie trophosome consists of a mass 
of cocnosarcal tubes anastomosing 
in all planes. The interspaces 
between the tubes arc filled up 
by a .solid mass of lime, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of calcium carbonate, 
which replaces the chitinoiis peri- 
sarc of ordinary hydroids and forms 
a stony corallum or coenosteum 
(fig. 6o). The surface of the 
coenostcum is covered by a Layer 
of common ectoderm, containing 
large nemutocysts, and is pci- 
- , , , forated by pores of two kinds, 

c,alc'wcoS’co^u'?m"of gi^^pores and dactylopores, 

pora nodosa, nliowing the CXit to giistrozoids and 

cyclical arranRinicnt of the dactylozoids respectively, which 
porcb occupied by the "per- are lodged in vertieal pore-canals 

Z" ,1= »' "“I'",'i* ■i™-- 

Moseley.) sarcal canals of the general net¬ 

work. The cocnosteum increases 
in size by new growth at the surface; and in the deeper 
older portions of massive forms the tissues die off after u certain 
time, only the superficial region retaining its vitality down to a 
certain depth. The living tissues at the surface are cut off 
from the underlying dead portions by horizontal partitions 
termed tabulae, which are formed successively as the coenostcum 
inaeascs in age and size. If the coenosteum of MiUepora be 
broken across, each pore-canal (perhaps better termed a polyp- 
canal) is seen to be interrupted by a series of tranWerse 
partitions, representing successive periods of growth with 
separation from the underlying dead portions. 

Besides the wider vertical pore-canals and the narrower, 
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by a ring of dactylozoids (fig. 6r). In sudi a system the dactylo¬ 
pores may be confluent with the gastropore, so that the entire 
cyclosystem presents itself as a single aperture subdivided by 
radiating partitions. 


..I'-— 

thus having a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to 
madreporarian 





FiCi. 62. —Diagrams illustrating the suo- 
ces.sivf stages in the development of the 
cyclosysteiiis of the Stylastcridae. (After 
Moseley.) 

1, Sporadopora dicho- 

toma. 

2, 3, Allopora nohilis. 

4, Atlopora profunda. 

5, AUopora miniacea. 

0 , Astylus suhvtridts. 

7, Distuhopora coccinea. 


s. Style. 
dp, Dactylopore. 
gp, Gastropore. 
b, In fig, 6, inner 
hor.seshoe- 
shaped mouth 
of gastropore. 


1‘tc.. 61 .—Enlarged view of the surface of a living Millepora 
sliovving five dactyJozoid.s surrounding a central gastrozoid. (From’ 
Mo-scley.) 

irregular coenosaroal canals, the cocnosteum may contain, in its 
superficial portion, chambers or ampuUae, in which the repro¬ 
ductive zoids (medusae or gonophores) are budded from the 
coenosarc. 

The gastropores and dactylopores are arranged in various 
ways at the surface, a common pattern being the formation of a 
cyctosystera (fig. 60), in which a central gastrozoid is surrounded 


coral with its radiat- 
ii^ septa (figs. 62 
and 63). 

The gastrozoids 
usually bear short 
capitate tentacles, 
four, six or twelve 
in number; but in 
Astylus (fig. <13) they 
have no tentacles. 

The dactylozoids 
have no mouth ; in 
Milleporidae they 
have short capitate 
trntacle.s, but lack 
tentacles in Styla- 
steridae. 

The gonosome con¬ 
sists of free medusae 
in Milleporidae, 
which are budded 
from the apex of a 
dactylozoid in Mille¬ 
pora murrayi, but in 
other species from 
the cocnosarcal 
canals, Tlie medusae 
are produced by direct budding, without an entocodon in the 
bud. TTiey are liberated in a mature condition, and probably 
live but a short time, merely sufficient to .spread the species. 
The manubrium bearing the gonads is 
mouthless, and the umbrella is witliout 
tentacles, sense-organs, velum or radial 
canals. In the Stylasieridae sessile gono¬ 
phores are formed, always by budding 
from the coenosarc. In Distiehopora the 
gonophores have radial canals, but in 
other genera they arc sporosacs with no 
trace of medu.soid structure. 

Classificalion .—Two families are known:— 

1. Milhporulat. — Coenostfiim massive, 
irregular in form; pores scattered irregu¬ 
larly 01 in cyclosystems, without .styles, with 
transverse tabulae; free medusae. A single 
genus, Millepora (figs. 60, 61). 

2. Styiasleridas .—Coenosteum arbor¬ 
escent, sometimes lanlike, with (xires on!)- 
on one face, or on the lateral margins of the 
branches ; gastropores with tabulae only in 
two genera, but with (except in Astylus) .a 
style, *-*- a conical, thorn-Uko projection 
from the base of tlie pore, sometimes found 
also in dactylopores; sessile gonophores. 

Sfjoradapora has the pores scattered irregu- 
feirly. Distiehopora has the pores arranged 
in rows. Styiaster has cyclosystems. In 
Allopara the cyclostems resemble tlie calyces 

of Anthoioan corals. In Crypivheha the Fig. 63.—Portion of 
cyclosystem is covered by a cap or opei'- thccotaliumol Aslyins 
emom. In Astylus (fig. 63) styles are subviridis (one of the 
, ^tyiasUndae), showing 

Affinities of the Hydrocorallinae. —There cyclosj'stcms placed at 
^ Iw no doubt that the forms comprised intervals on the 
in this order boar a close relationship to the branches, each with a 
Hydroidea, especially the sub-order Gymno- central gastrojjore and 
blastea, with which they should perhaps be eone of slit-ttlce dac- 
classed in a natural classification. Ahydro- tylopores. (After 
coralline may be_ regarded as a form of Moseley.) 
hydroid coii^y in which the coenosarc 

fanM a felt-work ramifying in all planes, and in which the 
chitmons periaaic is replied by a massive calcareous skeleton. So 
tar as the trophosome is concerned, the step from an encrusting 
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hydrold such as HydrtcUnia to tbe hydrocoralUne Mtittpora is not 
great. 

Hickson considers that the iamilies MUleporidae and Stylasttridae 
should stand quite apart from one another and should not be united 
in one order. The nearest approach to the Stylasteridae is perhaps 
to be found in CtratelU, with its arborescent trophosome fonmed of 
anastomosing ooenosarcai tubes supported by a tliick perisarc and 
covered by a common ectoderm. Cerattila .stands in m uch the same 
relation to the Slylasteridae that Hydractinia doe.s to the Mille- 
poridae, in both cases the chitinous perisarc being replaced by the 
solid coenosteum to which the hydrocorailines owe the second half 
of their name. 

Order IV. Oraptolitoldea (Rlmbdophora, Allman).—This 
order has beat constituted for a peetdiaar group of palaeoeok 
fossils, which have been interpreted as the remains of the skeletons 
of Hydrozoa of an extinct type. 

A typical gmptolite consists of an axis bearing a series of 
tooth-like projections, like a saw. Each such projection is re¬ 
garded as representing a cup or hydrotheca, similar to those borne 
by a calyptoblastic hydroid, such as StrMaria. The suppo.sed 
hydrolliecae may be present on one side of the axis only (mono- 
prionid) or on both sides (diprionid); the first case may l)e 
conjectured to be the result of uniserial {helicoid) budding, the 
second to be produced by biserial (scorpioid) budding. In one 
division {Retiolitidae) the axis is reticulate. In addition to the 
.stems bearing cups, there are found vesicles as.sociated with 
them, which have been interpreted as gonothecae or as floats, 
that is to say, air-bladders, acting as hydrostatic organs for a 
floating polyp-colony. 

Since no graptolites are known living, or, indeed, since palaeo¬ 
zoic times, the interpretation of their structure and affinitie.s 
must of necessity be extremely conjectural, and it is by no means 
certain that they arc Hydrozoa at all. It can only be .said that 
their organization, so far as the .state of their jireservation 
permits it Icj be ascertained, offers closer analogies with the 
Hydrozoa, especially the Calyptoblaslea, than with any other 
c.xisting group of the animal kingdom. 

See the treatise of Deluge aad Uiirouard (Hydrozoa, [♦]), anti the 
article ('.kai’Iolites. 

Order V. Trachylinea. —Ilydromcdusae without alterna¬ 
tion of generations, i.e. without a hydroid phase ; the medusa 
develops directly from the actinula kuvu, which may, however, 
multiply by budding. Medusae with sense-organs represented 
by otocysts derived from modified tentacles (tentacuJoeysts), 
contiuning otoliths of cndodermal origin, and innervated from 
the ex-umbral nerve-ring. 

This order, containing the typical oceanic medusae, is divided 
into two sub-orders. 

Sub-order 1. TRACHOMEDtis/tE.—'I'entacles given off from 
the margin of the umbrella, which is entire, t.e. not lobed or 
indented ; tcntaculoeysts usually enclosed in vesicles ; gonads 
on the radial canal;.. The medusae of tltis order are characterized 
by the tough, rigid consistence of the umbrella, due partly to 
the dense nature of the mosogloea, partly to the presence of a 
marginal rim of chondral tissue, consisting of thickened ectoderm 
containing great numbers of nematocysts, and lormmg, as it 
were, a cu.shion-tyrc supporting the edge of the umbrella. Pro¬ 
longations from the rim of chondral ti.ssue may form clasps 
or peronia supporting the tentacles. The tentacles are primarily 
four in number, porradial, alternating with four interradial 
tentaculooy.sts, but both tentacles and sense-organs may be 
multiplied and the primary perradii may be six instead of four 
(fig. 26). The tentacles are always solid, containing an axis 
of cndoderm-cclls resembling notodiordal tissue or plant- 
parenchyma, and are but moderately flexible. The sense-organs 
are tentaculocysts which are usually enclosed in vesicles and 
may be -sunk far below the surface. The gonads are on the 
radial canals or on the stomach {Ptychogastridae), and each 
gonad may be divided into two by a longitudinal sub-umbrul 
muscle-tract. The radial canals are four, sue, eight or more, 
and in some genera blindly-ending centripetal canals are present 
(fig. 26). The stomach may be drawn out into the manubrium, 
forming a proboscis (“ Magenstiel ”) of considerable length. 

The development of the Ikachomklusae, so far as it is known. 


shows an actinula-stage which is either free (larrai) or passed 
over in the egg (foetal) as in Getyonia ; in no case does there 
t^ipcar to be a free ^nulu-stage. The actinula, when free, 
may multiply by larval budding, to in all cases both the onginal 
actinula and all its descendants become converted into Kiedu&i.e, 
so that there is no alter* 
nation of generations. 

In Gomenemus the acti- 
nuia becomes attached 
and polyp-like and repro¬ 
duces by' budding. 

TIh? Trachmnodiisae aro 
divided into the ^olio^vlng 
lamihutf: 

1. Petasidae {Petachni^ 
dae ).—Four radial canaJs. 
four gonads; stomach not 
prolooged into tiie manu¬ 
brium, which is relatively 
short; tentaculocysts.free. 

Petasus and other genera 
make up this family, 
founded by Haeckel, but 
no other uaturnhst has 
ever seen them, and it is 
probable that they are 
wniply immature forms of 
other genera. 

2. Oiindiadiu, wiili four 
radial canals and four 
gonads ; manubrium 
short; ring-canals giving 
off blind centripetal 
canals; teutaculocy.sts 
enclosed. Olindias miiUeri 
(hg. 64) i.s a common 
Mftditerrant-an species. 

Other genera arc 
fopsis, Cosaea and 
onemus ; the last named 
bears adhesive .suckers on 
i he tentacles. Some dou 1 >1 
attaches to the position 
of this family. It has 
been asserted that the 
tentaculocysts arc entirely 
ectodermal and that cither 
the family should bo 
placed among.st the Lepto- 
medusae, or slibuld form, 
together with certain Leptomedu.sae, an entirely distinct order. 
In Gv-ntonetnus^ however, the concrement-cells are eiid(KlcrmaI. 

3. Tfachytitfntdae .—Eight radial canals, eight gonads, stomach 
not prolonged into manubrium ; tenta¬ 
culocysts enclosed. RhopalovefHa,Trachy~ 

«r«ia, Sec. 

4. Ptychogastridae iPecfrlhdae). — As 
in the preceding, but uitb suckers on 
the tentacles. Ptyc ho('astna Allman 
{ = Pectviiis), a decp-bca form. 

5. Aglauridae .—Eight radial canals, 
two, four or eight gonads; tentacles 
numerous; tentaculocysts free; stiomach 
prolonged mto manubrium. Aglaura, 

Aglauihu (tig 65). &c., with right gonada; 

Stauraglaura with hnir ; Persa wiUi two. 

Amphogma, hennaphrodite, with male 
and female gonads on alternating radial 
canals. 

6. Ceryonidae. — Four or six radial 
cunaU; goiuuls band like ; stomach 
prolonged into a manubrium of great 
length: tentaculocysts enclosed. Linupe^ 

Ac., with lour radial canals; Ceryonm, 

Carmarina (fiff. 26), &c., with six. 

7. halicretdae. — Eight very broad 
radial canals; ex-umbrella often pro¬ 
vided with lateral outgrowths; tentacles 
dificring iu tize, but in a single row. 

Hakertas. 



After Haeckel, System der Medpsen, by per. 
mUkioti of Gusmv Fisdicr. 


Fic.. 64.- 


-Ohndias miiUeri, twice 
natural size. 



After E. T. Browne, Free. Zoot. 
Sdc, p/LmtiOH. 

Fig. ^ Agl<auiha 
rosea (Forbes), a British 
medusa, x 5. 


Sub-order 2. Narcomedusae. — Majgin of lie umbrella- 
lobed, tentadcii arising from Ibe ex-ambrella at some distance 
from the margin; tentaculocysts exposed, not enclosed in 
vesicles; gonads on the sub-umbral floor of the stomach or of 
the gastric pouches. 
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HYDROMEDUSAE 


^Hie Narcoznedusae exhibit peculiarities of form and structure 
which distinguish them at once from all other Hydromedusae. 
The umbrella is shallow and has the margin supported by a 
rim of thickened ectoderm, as in the Trachomedusae, but not 
so strongly developed. The tentacles are not inserted on tlie 
margin of the umbrella, but arise high up on the ex-umbral 
surface, and the umbrella is prolonged into lobes corresponding 
to the interspaces between the tentacles. The condition of 
things can be imagined by supposing that in a medusa primitively 
of normal build, with tentacles at the margin, the umbrella 
has pown down past the insertion of the tentacles. As a result 
of thi.s extension of the umbrellar margin, all structures belonging 
to this region, namely, the ring-canal, the nerve-rings, and the 

rim of thickened ectoderm, 
do not run an even course, 
hut are thrown into fes¬ 
toons, caught up under 
the insertion of each ten¬ 
tacle in such a way that 
the ring-canal and its ac¬ 
companiments form in each 
notch of tlie umbrellar 
margin an inverted V, the 
apex of which corresponds 
to the insertion of the 
tentacle ; in some cases 
the limbs of the V may run 
for some distance parallel 
to one another, and may 
be fused into one, giving a 
figure better compared to 
ail inverted Thus the 
ectodermal rim runs 
round the edge of each 
passes upwards towards 
the base of the tentacle from tfie re-entering angle between 
two adjacent lofies, to form with its fellow of the next 
lobe a tentacle-clasp or perunium, i.c. a streak of tliickened 
ectoderm supporling the tentacle. Similarly the ring-canal 
runs round the edge of the lobe as the so-called festoon-canal, 
and then runs upwards under tlie peronium to the base of the 
tentacle as one of a pair of peronial canals, the limbs of the V-like 
figure already mentioned. The nerve-rmgs have a similar 
course. The tcntaculocists are implanted round the margins 
of the lobes of the umbrella and may be supported by prolonga¬ 
tions of the eetodermal rim termed oloporpac {Gehbrspaiif;en). 
'I'he radial canals arc represented by wide ga.strir pouclies, and 
may tie absent, so that the tentacles arise directly from the 
■stomach (Salmaridac). The tentacles are always solid, as in 
'I'rachumcdusae. 

The development of the Narcomcdustie is in the main similar 
to that of the Trachomedusae, but shovs some remarkable 
features. In Aef,innpsis a planula is formed by multipolar 
immigration. The two ends of the planula become greatly 
lengthened and give rise to the two primary tentacles of the 
actinula, of which the mouth arises from one side of the planula. 
Hence the principal axis of the future medusa corresponds, 
not to the longitudinal axis of the planula, but to a transverse 
axis. This is in some degree parallel to the cases described 
altove, in which a planula gives rise to the hydrorhiza, and buds 
a polyp laterally. 

In Cunina and allied genera the actinula. formed in the manner 
de.scribed,hasahypostomc of great length, quite disproportionate 
to the size of the t)od>', and is further endowed with the power 
of producing buds from a stolon arising from the aboral side of 
the body. In these species the actinula is parasitic upon another 
medusa; for instance, Cunoclanlha ocUmaria upon Turritopsis, 
C. prohoscidea upon Liriope or Geryonia. The parasite effects 
a lodgment in the host either by invading it as a free-swimming 
planula, or, apparently, in other rases, as a spore-embryo which is 
captured and swallowed as food by the ho.st. The parasitic actinula 
is found attached to the proboscis of the medusa; it thrusts its ! 



Fig. 66 .— Citutna rhododariyla, one 
ol the Nar(omediisae. (After Haeckf].) 
c, Circular canal. 

h, *' Oloporpac " or centripetal process 
of the in.irmnal cartilapinou'i ring 
comiected witli tentaculocy.st. 

k, Stomach. 

l, lellv ot the disk 

r, Kadiating canal (pouch of stomach). 
H, 'I'entiules. 
iiv. Tentacle root. 

lobe of the umbrella and then 


greatly elongated hypostome into the mouth of the medusa 
and nourishes itself upon the food in the digestive cavity of 
its host. At the same time it produces buds from an aboral 
stolon. The buds become medusae by the direct method of 
budding described above. In some cases the buds do not become 
detached at once, but the stolon continues to grow and to produce 
more buds, forming a “bud-spike” {Knospendhre), which 
consists of the axial stolon bearing medusa-buds in all stages 
of development. In such cases the original parcnt-actinula 
does not itself become a medusa, but remains arrested in develop¬ 
ment and ultimately dies off, so that a true alternation of genera¬ 
tions is brought about. It is in these parasitic forms that we 
meet with the melliod of reproduction by sporogony described 
above. 


In other Narcomedusac, e.g. Cunuctantha jowleri Browne, 
buds are formed from the sub-umbrella on the under side of the 
stomach pouches, where later the gonads are developed. 

Classificalion. —Three families of Narcoinedusae arc recognized 
(see O. Maa-s | 4 o]): 

1. Cunanthidae. —With broad gastric ]>ouches wliich arc .simple, 
i.e. undivided, and “ jn rncmal," i.e. correspond in position with the 
tentacles, Cunina (fig. 66) 

with more than eight ten¬ 
tacles; Cunoctaniha with eight 
tentacles, four perradial, four 
interradial. 

2. zfegiwiV/ae.—Radii a mul¬ 
tiple of four, with radial gast ric 
]>nuciies bifurcated or sub¬ 
divided; the tentacles are 
im))lanted in the notch between 
the two subdivisions of each 
(primary) gastric pouch, hence 
the (secondary) gastric })ouches 
appear to bo " intenieiiiai " 
in position, i.c. to alternate in 
position with the tentacles. 

.d cgina, with four tentacles and 
eight ])oiirhes ; .■Icgiiiura (hg. 

25), with eight tentacles and 
sixteen pouches; .^olmunUcl/a 
(lig. 67), with two tentai.lfs and 
eight pouches; Aeginopsis 
(fig. 23), with two or four 

tentacles and sixteen pouches. m ^ , 

3. Solmaridai.. No gastric SUuwa ExJ>editwn, hy permiswon or Jj. s. 
pouches; the numerous ten- hrilf&Co. 

facies arise direct from the Fio. 0-, .—Soimundella Intentaculala 
stomach, into which also the (Quoy and Gaimard). 

jjoroiiial canals open, so that 

the ring-canal is rut up into separate festoons, .^edmart.':, J'fgautha. 
Polrxenia, &c. To this family should be referred, probably, the genus 
Hydroclena, described bi- C. Pawydov [iia and regarded by him 
as intermediate between Hydrbmedusae and Ctenophorai Sec 
t). Maas [88]. 

Appendix- to the Trachytinae. 

Of doubtful position, but commonly referred fo the Tr,achylinac, 
are the two genera of fresh-w.ater'medusae, Lmmorodtum and 
Lunmicnida. 



Limnocodmm sowerhyi was first discovered in the Vtctoria regia 
tank in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, London. .Since then 
it has been discovered in other botanic gardens in various parts of 
Fiirope, its two most recent appearances lieing at I.yoiis (looi) and 
Munich (1005), occurring always in tanks in which the Virtona regia 
is cultivated, a fact which indicates that tropical South America is 
Its original liabitat. In the same tanks a small hvdroid, very similar 
to Mtcroliydra, has been found, which bears medusa-buds and is 
probably the .stock from which the medusa is budded. It is a re¬ 
markable fact thal all specimens of Ltmnorodium hitherto seen have 
been males ; it may be interred from this either that only one polyp- 
stock has been introduced into Kurope, from which all the medusae 
seen hitherto have lieen budded, or perhaps that the female medusa 
is a .sessile gonophore, as in Pennaria. The male gonads are carried on 
the radial canals. 

Limnocnida tanganyicae was discovered first in I^ikc Tanganyika, 
but has since been discovered also in Lake Victoria and in the 
river Niger. It differs from Ltmnocodium in having practically no 
manubrium but a wide mouth two-thirds thediamcler of the umbrella 
across. It buds medusae from the margin of the mouth in Mav and 
Juno, and in August and September the gonads arc formed in the 
place where the buds arose. The hydroul phase, if any, is not 
known. 

Both these medusae have sense-organs of a peculiar type, which 
are said to contain an endodcrmal axis like the sense-organs of 
Trachylinae, but the fact has recently been called in question for 
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Limnocodium by S. Goto, who considers the genus to be allied to 
Olindtas. Allman, on the other hand, referred Limnocodium to the 
Leptomedusae. 

In this connexion must be mentioned, finally, the medusae budded 
from the fresh-water polyp Microhydra, The jjolyn-stagcs of Limno¬ 
codium and Microhydra are extremely similar in character. In both 
cases the hydranth is extremely reduced and has no tentacles, and 
the polyp forms a colony by budding from the base. In Limno¬ 
codium the body secretes a gelatinous mucus to which adhere 
particles of mud, &c., forming a protective covering. In Microhydra 
no .such protecting case is formed. In view of the great resemblance 
between Microhydra and the polyp of Limnocodium, it might be 
expected that the medusae to which they give origin would also be 
similar. As yit, however, the medusa of Microhydra has only been 
seen in an immature condition, but it shows some well-markeil 
differences from Limnocodium, especially in the structure of the 
tentacles, which furnish useful characters for distinguishing species 
amongst meilusae. The pos.session of a polyp-stage by Limnocodium 
and Microhydra furnishes an argument agamst placing them in the 
Trachylinae. Their sense-organs require renewed investigations. 
(Browne [10] and [ioa|.) 


Order VI. Siphonophora.—Pelagic floating Hydrozoa with 
great differentiation of parts, each performing a special function ; 
generally regarded as colonies showing differentiation of in¬ 
dividuals in correspondence wdth a physiological division of 
labour. 

A typical Siphonophorc is a stock or cornms consisting of a 
number of appendages placed in organic connexion with one 
another by means of a coeiwsarc. Ihe coenosarc does not 
differ in structure from that already described in colonial 
Hydrozoa. It consists of a hollow tube, or tubes, of which the 
wall is made up of the two body-layers, ectoderm and endoderm, 

and the cavity is a continua¬ 
tion of the digestive cavities 
of the nutritive and other 
appendages, t.e. of the coel- 
entcron. The coenosarc may 
consist of a single elon¬ 
gated tube or stolon, forming 
the stem or axis of the 
cormus on which, usually, 
the appendages arc arranged 
in groups termed cormidia) 
or it may take the form of a 
compact mass of ramifying, 
anastomosing tubes, in which 
ca.se the cormus as a whole 
has a compact form and cor- 
midia arc not distinguish¬ 
able. In the Disconectae the 
coenosarc forms a spongy 
mass, the “ eenlradenia,'' 
which is partly hepatic in 
function, forming the so- 
called liver, and partly ex¬ 
cretory. 

The appendages show 
various types of form and 
structure corresponding to 
different functions. The cor¬ 
mus is always differentiated 
into two parts; an upper 
portion termed tiitneclosome, 
in which the appendages are 
locomotor or hydrostatic in 
function, that is to say, serve 
for swimming or floating; 
and a lower portion termed 



-Diagram .showing pos- 
‘usifoi 


I'lc. 68. 

sible modifications of meciusiform 
and hydriform per.son.s o£ a colony 
of Siphonophora. The thick black 
line represents endoderm, the thinner 
line ectoderm. (After Allman.) 
n. Pnoumatocy.st. 

Nectocalyces (swimming bells). 
Hydrophyllium (covering-piece). 
Generative medusiform person. 
Valpoii with attached palpacle, h. 
Siphon with branched grappling 
tentacle, /. 

»i. Stem. 


1 . 

t, 

S. 


the siphosome, bearing ap¬ 
pendages which are nutritive, 
reproductive or simply protective in function. 

Divergent views have been held by different authors both as 
regards the nature of the cormus as a whole, and as regards 
the homologies of the different types of appendages borne 
by it. 

The general theories of Siphonophoran morphology are discussed 


below, but in enumerating the various types of appendages it is 
convenient to discuss their morphological interpretation at the same 
time. 

In the nectosome one or more of the following types of appendage 
occur:— 

1. Swimming-bells, termed nectocalyces or nectophores (fig. 68, A), 
absent in Chondrophorida and Cystophorida ; they ore contractile and 
resemble, both in appearance, structure and function, the umbrella 
of a medu.sa, with radial canals, ring-canal and velum; but they 
arc without manubrium, 
tentacles or sense-orgams, 
and are always bilaterally 
symmetrical, a peculiarity 
of form related with the 
fact that they are attached 
on one side to the stem. 

A given cormus may bear 
one or several necto¬ 
calyces, and by their con- 
tractioms tliey propel the 
colony slowly along, like 
so many medusae har¬ 
nessed together. In cases 
where the cormus has no 
pneumatophore the top¬ 
most swimming bell may 
contain an oil-reservoir or 
olcocyst. 

2, 'I'he pneumatophore 
or air-bladder (fig. 68, «), After A. Agassi*, from Lankester's Treatisr rn 
for passive locomotion, Zoo/ony. 

forming a float which Fic. 60.— Porpita, seen from atmve, 
keeps the cormus at or showing the pneumatophore and ex- 
near the surface of the panded palpons. 
water. The pneumato¬ 
phore arises from the ectoderm as a pit or invagination, part of 
whith forms a gas-secretng gland, while the rest gives rise to an 
air-sack lined by a chitinous cuticle. The orifice of invagination 
forms a pore which may be closed up or may form a protruding 
duct or funnel. As in the analogous swim-bladder of fi.shes, the 
gas in the pneumatophore can be secreted or absorbed, whereby 
the specific gravity of the body can be diminished or incrca.scd, so 
as to cause it to float nearer the surface or at a deeper level. 
Never more than one pneumatophore is found in a cormus, and 
when present it is always situated at the highest point above the 
swimming belts, if these are present also. In Velella the pneumato¬ 
phore becomes of complex structure and sends air-tubes, lined by a 
chifin and re.sembling tracheae, down into the compact coenosarc, 
thus evidently serving a respiratory as well as a hydrostatic, 
function. 

Divergent views have been held as to the morphological 
significanee of the pneumatophore. K. Haeckel regarded the 
whole structure as a glandular ectodennal pit formed on the cx- 
umbral surface of a medusa-person. C. Chun and,more recently. It. 
Woltereck [59], on the other hand, have shown that the ectodermal 
pit which gives ri.se to the piienmatojihore represents an eutocodon. 
Hence the cavity of the air-sack is ecpiivalent to a sub-umbral 
cavity in which no manubrium is formed, and the pore or orifice of 
invagination would represent the margin of the umbrella. In the 
wall of the sack b a double layer of endoderm, the space between 
which is a continuation of the eoelcnteron. By coalescence of the 
endoderm-Iayers, the coelentcron may be reduced to vessels, usually 
eight in number, opening into a ring-sinus surrounding the pore. 
Thus the disposition of the cndodemi-cavities is roughly comparable 
to the gastrova-scular system of a medusa. 

The difference between the theories of Haeckel and Chun is con¬ 
nected with a further divergence in the interpretation of the stem or 
axis of the cormus. Haeckel regards it as the equivalent of the 
manubrium, and as it is implanted on the blind end of the pneumato¬ 
phore, such a view leads necessarily to the air-sack and gland being a 
development on the ex-umbral surface of the medusa-person. Chun 
and Woltereck, on the other hand, regard the stem as a stolo proUter 
arising from the aboral pole, that is to say, from the ex-umbreUa, 
similar to that which grows out from the cx-umbral surface of the 
embryo of the Narcomedusae and produces buds, a view which is 
certainly supported by the embryological evidence to be adduced 
shortly. 

In the siphosome the following types of appendages occur:— 

1. Siphons or nutritive appendages, from which the order takes its 

name: never absent and usually present in great numbers (fig. 68, <). 
Each is a tube dilated at or towards the base and containing a mouth 
at its extremity, leading into a stomach placed in the dilatation 
already mentioned. The siphons have been compared to the manu- 
brium of a medusa-individual, or to polyps, and hence are sometimes 
termed gastrozoids. . 

2. Palpons (fig. 68, g), present in some genera, especially in 
Physonectae ; similar to the siphons but without a mouth, and purely 
tactile in function, hence sometimes termed dactylozoids. If a 
distal pore or aperture is present, it is excretory in function ; such 

' varieties have been termed " cystons ” by Haeckel. 
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> Tmiacles ( fmng^ditw ), ahvays present, and impbated one 
mt the bnM o£ each ^boo (fljf, f), Xhe tentacles of siphonophores 
may reach a gr^t length and have a complex structure. They may 
bear accessory fif^e^ or toxhVfa (/'), covered thickly with batteries 
ot nematocysts, to which these organisms owe their great powers of 
oftence and defence. 

PalpiuUs f Tastfiden occurring together witli palpons, one 
implanted at the base of each palpon (hg. 68, h). Each palpacle is 
a tactile filament, very extensile, without accessory filaments or 
nematocysts. 

5. Bracts (" hydroihvUia ”), occur in Calycophorida and some 
Piysophorida as scale-liUc apjiendages ])rotecting other parts (fig. 
68, 1). The mesoglnea is greatly developed in them and they are 
often of very tough consistency. By Haeckel tltcy 
are considererl homologous with the umbrella of a 
medusa. 

6. Gonostyles, appendages which produce by budding 
medusae or gonophores, like the blastostyles of a hydroid 
colony. In their most pnmitive form they arc seen in 
Veiella as “ goiio-siphons," which possc.ss mouths like 
the ordinary sterile siphons and bud free medu.sae. In 
other forms they have no mouths. They may be 
branched, so-called “ goriodendra,” and amongst them 
may occur special forms of pal|ions, " gonopalpotis.” 
The gonostyles have tx'cn compai i'd to the blastostyles 
of a hydroid coloni-, or to tlie manubrium ot a 
medusa which prod in es free or sessile medusa-buds. 

7. Gonophores, produced either on the goiio.styles 
already nteiitioued or budded, as in hydrocorallines, 
from the coenosarc, i.e. the stem (tig.'68, i). They 
show every transition between free medu.sae and 
spurosacs, as already described for hydroid colonies, 

Tliusin ViUella free medusaeareprodiiced, 
whicli liave been described as an inde¬ 
pendent genus of medusae, Chrysormtra. 
In other types the medusae may be set 



From C. H. Fowler, after G* 
Cuvier, Laukestei's V'rtatise oh 
Ztioiogy, 

Fig. 71.—Upper sur¬ 
face of Vilelia, showi ig 
pneumatophorc and sail. 



From 0. H. Fowler, after A. Agassiz, Lankestcr'.s Treatiu oh Zoology, 

Fio. 70.—Diagram of the structure of VelcUa, showing the central and 
peripheral thirds of a half-section of the colony, the middle third being 
omitted. The ectoderm is indicated by close hatching, the endoderm by 
light hatching, the mesogloea by thick black lines, the horny skeleton of 
the pneumatophorc and sail by dotting. 


M, Medusoid gonophores. 

PN, Primary central chamber and 
I’N', concentric chamber of 
the pneumatophore, showing 
an opening to the exterior 
and a “ trachea.” 

S, Sail. 


BL, Blastosiyie. 

C, Centradeiiia. 

D, Palpon. 

EC, Edge of colony prolonged be¬ 
yond the imoiimatophore. 

G, Cavity of the large central 
siphon. 

free in a mature condition as the so-called " genital swimming 
bells,” comparable to tin- Giobiceps of Pennaria. The most usual 
condition, however, is that m whicli sessile medusoid gonophores or 
sporosacs are produced. 

The various types of appendages described in the foregoing may 
be arranged m groups termed cormtdia. In terms with a compact 
coenosarc such as Velella, Physalia, &c., the separate cormidia cannot 
bo sharply distmguishod, and such a condition is described terini- 
cally as one with ” scattered ” cormidia. In iotms in which, on tlie 
other hand, the coenosarc forms an elongated, tubular axis or stem. 
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rectorrent cormidia along it, 
ww QorBu^ are then Bud to- be ordinate.** In sueJi cases the 
oldest cormidia, that is to say, those furthest from the nectosome, 
may bocoma detached (like the segments 
or proglottides of a tape-worm) and 
swim off, each such detached connkiium 
^coming a small free connus 
which, in many cases, has been given an 
independent generic name. A cormidium 
may contain a single nutritive siphem 
(" monogastric ") or several siphons 
("^lygastric "). 

The following are same of the forms 
of cormidia that occur:— 

I. The eMdoAoms (Calycophorida), con¬ 
sisting o£ a bract, siphon, tentacle and 
gonopliorc; when free it is known as 
Kudos la. 

■2. The ersaeome (Calycophorida), made up of tlwsame appendages 
as the preceding type but with tlie additiou of a nectocalyx; when 
free termed Ersaea. 

3. The rhodalome of some Ithodahdae, consisting of siphon, tentacle, 
and one or more gonophores. 

4. The atharome of Physophora, &c., consisting of siphon, tentacle, 
one or more palpons with palpacles, and one or more gonojihores. 

5. The crystallome of A nthemodes, &c., similar to Uie athorome but 
M'ith the addition of a 
gniup ol bracts. 

Embryology of the 
Siphonophorn.— The fer¬ 
tilized ovum gives rise 
to a parenchymula, with 
solid endoderm, which is 
.set free as a free-swim¬ 
ming planula larva, in 
tlie manner already de¬ 
scribed (see Hyurozoa). 

The plannla has its two 
extremities dissimilar 
(Bipolaria-larva). The 
subsequent development 
is slightly different ac¬ 
cording as tlie future 
corraiis is headed by a 
pneumatophore (Physo- 
jiliorida, Cystophorida) 
or by a nectocalyx (Caly- 
cophonda). 

(i.) Physopho- 
rida, fur example 
Ilalistemnia (C. 

Chun, Hvdrozo.v 
[1]). The planula 
t)«omcBclotigated 
and broader 
towards one pole, 
at which a pit or 
invagination of the 
ectoderm arises. 

Next the pit closes 
up to form a 
ve.siclewitli apore, 
and so gives rise 
to the pneumato. 
l-'.iore. From the 
broader portion of 
the planula an 
outgrowth arises 
which becomes the 
first tentacle of 
tlie cormus. The 
endodenn of the 
planula now ac¬ 
quires a cavity, 
and at the 
narrower pole a 
mouth is formed, 
giving rise to the 
primary siphon. 

Thus from tho 

original planula three appendages arc, as it were, 

the plwula itself mostly gives rise to coemearc, ,__ 

hydroids the planula is converted chiefly into hydrorhiza. 

(ii.) Calycophorida, for example, Muggiaea. The plannla develops, 
on the whole, m a similar manner, but the ectodermal invagi¬ 
nation arises, not at the pole oi the planula, but on the side of its 
broader portion, and gives rise, not to a pneumatophore, but to a 
nectocalyx, the primary swimming liell or protocodon (" Palhchtrm '') 
which is later thrown off and replaced by secondary swimmmg bells, 
metacodons, budded from the coenosarc. 



Fio. 72.—A, Dipkyts campanulala; 
B, a group of appendages (cormidium) of 
the same Diphyes. (After C. Gegenbaur.) 


a. Axis of the colony. 
m, Nectocalyx. 
c, Sub-umbral cavity 
of nectocalyx. 
Radial canals of 
nectocalyx. 


I, 


Orifice of 
nectocalyx. 
Bract. 

Siphon. 
g, Conophore. 
f. Tentacle. 

budded oil, while 
just as in .some 
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From a comparisoa ol the two embryoloj^oal types there can be no 
doubt on two points ; first, that the pneiimato]&re and the proto- 
eodon are strirtly homoiogons, and, thorefcie if the nectocalyx is 
comparable to the umbrella of a medusa, as seeiBS obviom, the 
pueumatophoro must be so too ; secondly, that the coenosarcal axis 
arises from the ex-umbrella ol the medusa and cannot be compared 
to a manubrium, but is strictly comparable to the " bud-spike " of a 
Narcomednsan. 

Theories of Siphonophote Morphology .—The many theories that 
have been put forward as to the interpretation of the c o r m ns 
and the various parts are set forth and discussed in the 
treatise of Y. Delage and E. HSrouard (Hydrozoa [*J) and more 
recently by R. Woltereck [M], and only a brief analysis can be 
given here. 

In the finrt place the cormns Itas been redded as a single indi¬ 
vidual and its apj)endages as organs. This is the so-called " poly¬ 
organ ’’ theory, especially con¬ 
nected with the name of Hnxley; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
Huxley regarded all the forms 
produced, in any animal, between 
one egg-generation and the next, 
as constituting in the lump one 
sirtgic individual. Hnxley, there¬ 
fore, consklcred a hydroid colony, 
lor example, as a single individual, 
and each separate polyp or medusa 
budded from it as having the 
value of an organ and not of an 
individual. Hence Huxley's view 
is not so difierent trom those held 
by other authors as it seems to 
at first sight. 

In more recent years Woltereck 
[BJ] has suptmrted Huxley’s view 
of individuality, at the same time 
drawing a fine distinction between 
" individ ual" and " person.' ’ The 
in<li vrdual is the product of sextial 
reproduction ; a person is an indi¬ 
vidual of lower rank, which may 
be produced asexually. A Sipho- 
nopliore is regarded as a single 
individual composed of numerous 
zoids, budded from the primary 
zoxl ^phon) produced fi-om tl» 
plannla. Any given loid is a 
person-zoid if equivalent to the 
primary zoid, an organ-zoid if 
ec|uivalent only to a part of it. 
Woltereck considers the siphono- 
phores most nearly allied to the 
Narcomedusae, producing like 
them buds from an altoral stolon, 
the first bud being represented 
by the pneumatopbore or pro¬ 
tocodon, in different cases. 

Contra.sting, in the second place, 
with the polyorgan theory are the 
various " polyperson ” theories 
which mterpret the Siphonophori- 
connns as a colony compo^ of 
more or fewer individuals in or¬ 
ganic union with one another. On 
this interpretation there is still 
room for considerable divergence 
of opinion as regards detail. To 
begin with, it is not necessary on 
the polyperson theory to regard 
each appendage as a distinct in¬ 
dividual : it is still possible to 
compare appendages with parts 
of an indhdduat which have become separated from one another 
by a process of " dislocation of organs." Thus a bract may be 
regarded, with Haeckel, as a modified umbrella of a medusa, 
a siphon as its manubrium, and a tentacle as representing a 
mednsan to'itacle shifted in attachment from the margin to the 
sub-umbrella; or a siphon may be compared with a polyp, of which 
the single tentacle has become shifted so as to be attached to the 
coenosarc and so on. Some authors prefer, on the other hand, to 
regard every appendage as a separate individual, or at least as a 
portion of an individual, ol which other portions have been lost or 
obliterated. 

A farther divergence of opinion arises from differences in the 
interpretation of the persons composing the colony. It is possible to 
regard the cormus (i) as a colony of miedusa-persons, (2) as a colony 
of polyp-persons, (3) as composed partly of one, partly of the other. 
It is sufficient here to mention briefly the views put forward on this 
pofat by C. (^un and E. Haeckel. 

Chun (Hydrozoa [1]) maintairm the older views of Lenckart and 
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Claus, according to which the cormus ia to be compared to a floating 
hydroid colony. It may be regarded as derived from floating polype 
similar to Nemopsis or Teiagohyiira, which by budding produce a 
eokioy of polype and also form medtua-bu^ The polyp-iadi- 
vidnals form the nutritive aiphosaiM or trophosoiae. The madiua- 
buds are either fertiia at aterfle. U fertflfr ttfoy become fraa medaaae 
or seaaiie gonofahooBi. U ateriie they remain attached aad loeo- 
motor in function, forming the nectosome, the paesiniafoplMTe 
and swimming-bells. 

Haeckd, on the other hand, Is In accordance with Balfour m 
regarding a Siphorx^ihore as a medusome, that is to say, as a c^ony 
composed cl medusoid persona or organs entirely. Uaeckel eon- 
aiders that the Siphonophores have two diatinct ancestral lines oi 
evolution: 

1. In the Ditconanlhat, iai. in such forms as Velelta, Porpita, See., 
the ancestor was an eight-rayed medusa (Duconula) which acquired a 
pneumatopbore as an ectodermal pit on the ex-umbrella, and in 
which the organs (manubrium, tentacles, iSc.) became secondarily 
multiplied, ju.st as they do in Castroblasla as the result of incomplete 
fission. The nearest living allies of the ancestral Disconula are to 
be sought in the Pectyllidae. 

2, In the Siphonanthae, i.e. in all other Siphonophore.s, the ances¬ 
tral form was a Stphonulo, a bilaterally syrnmetrical Anthomedusa 



After Haeckel, from LankcRter’e Treatist on Zoology. 

I'm. 74 .—Stephalia corona, a young colony. 

p, Pneumatophore. I, Aurophore. .r, Siphon, 

n, Nectocalyx. lo. Orifice of the aurophore. i, I cntacle. 

with a single long tentacle (ci. Corymorpha), which became dis¬ 
placed from the margin to the sub-umbrella. The Siphonuia pro¬ 
duced buds on the manubrium, as many Anthomedusae are known 
to do, and these by redaction or dislocation of parts gave rise to 
the various appendages of the colony. Thus the umbrella of the 
Sipbonula became the protocodon, and its manubrium, the axis or 
stolon, which, by a proceas of dislocation of oigant, escaped, as it 
were, from tli* sub-umbrella through a cleft and became Becondarily 
attached to the ex-umbrella. It must be painted out that^ however 
probable Haeckel’s theory may be in other respects, there is not the 
slightest evidence for any such cleft in the umbrella having been 
present at any time, and that the embrydogical evidence, a« already 
pointed ont, is all against any homology Between the stem and a 
manubrinra, since the primary siphon does not become the stem, 
which arises from the cx-trmbral side of the protocodon and is 
strictly comparable to a stolon. 

Classification .—The Siphonophora may be divided, following 
Delage and ffirouard, into four tub-orders : 

I. Chonprophorida {Disconeetae Haeckel, Tracheophysae 
Chun). With an apical chambered pneumatophore, from which 
tracheal tubes may take origin (fig. 70); no nectocalyces or 
bracts ; appendages all on the lower side of the pneumato|fliore 
arismg a compact coenosarc, and consisting of a central 



Aflcr C. Gen^nltAur. 

FlG.7$.~Physophora hydrostatica. 
o', Pnoumatocysl. 
i, Palpons. 
a. Axis of the colony, 
m, Nectocalyx. 

0, Orifice ol nectocalyx. 

«, Siphon. 
g, Gonophore. 

I, Tentacle. 
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principal siphon, surrounded by gonosiphons, and these again 
by tentacles. 

Three families ; (i) Discalidae, for Discaha and allied genera, deep- 
sea forms not well known; (2) PorfitUdae for the familiar genus 
Porpita (fig. 60) and its allies; and (3) VelMidae, represented by the 
well-known genus Veletla (figs. 70, 71), common in the Mediterranean 
and otlior seas. 

II. Calycophorida (Calyconeclae, Haeckel). Without pneu- 
matophore, with one, two, rarely more nectocalyces. 

Three families: (i) Monophyidae, with a single nectocalyx; 
examples Muggtara, sometimes found in British seas, Sphaeronectes, 
&c, ; (2) Dtphvidar, with two nectocalyces'; examples Lhphyes (fig. 
72), Praya, Ahvla, &c. ; and (3) Polyp'hvtdae, with numerous necto¬ 
calyces ; example Hippobodim, Stephatiophyes and other genera. 



From G. II. Fowler, modiSed after G. Cuvier and F. Haeckel, I.nnkester's Treatise 
on Zooiojiy. 

Fig. 75.—a. Physalia, general view, diagrammatic ; B, cor- 
midium of Phvsalia', D, paJpon ; T, palpacle; G, siphon; GP, 
gonopalpon; M ( 5 , male gonophore ; M 9, female gonophore, ulti¬ 
mately set free. 

III. Physophorida {Physonectae -f Auronectae, Haeckel). 
With an apical pneumatophore, not divided into chambers, 
followed by a series of nectocalyces or bracts. 

A great number of families and genera arc referred to this group, 
amongst which may be mentioned specially—(i) Agalmidae, con¬ 
taining the genera Stephanomia, Agalma, Anlhemodes, Halistemma, 
&C.; (2) Apoiemidae, with the genus Apolemta and its allies; 
(3) ForsMiidae, with Fotikaha and allied forms; (4) Physophortdac, 
lor Physophora (fig. 73) and other genera, (5) Anthophysidae, for 
Anthnphysii. Athorybia, &c.; and lastly the two families (fi) Rhoda- 
lidae and (7) Stephalidae (fig. 74). constituting the group Auronectae 
of Haeckel. The Auronectae are peculiar deep-sea forms, little known 
excejit from Haeckel's descriptions, in which the large piieumato- 
phore has a peculiar duct, termed the aurophore, placed on its lower 
side in the midst of a circle of swimming-bells. 

IV. Cystophokmia (Cystonectae, Haeckel). With a very large 
pneumatophore not divided into chambers, but without necto¬ 
calyces or bracts. Two sections can be distinguished, the 


Rhizophysina, with long tubular coenosarc-bearing ordinate 
cormidia, and Physalina, with compact coenosarc-bearing 
scattered cormidia. 

A type of the Rhizophysina is the genus Rhitophysa. The 
Physahna comprise the families Physaltdae and Epibulidae, of 
which the types arc Physalia (figs. 74, 75) and EpibuUa, respectively. 
Phvsalia, known commonly as the Portuguese man-of-war, is re¬ 
markable for its great size, its brilliant colours, and its terrible sting¬ 
ing powers. 

Bibliography. —In addition to the works cited below, sec the 
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full bibliographies will be found. 
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HYDROMETER (Gr. vS<op, water, and /uTpor, a measure), an 
instrument for determining the density of bodies, generally of 
fluids, but in some cases of solids. When a body floats in a 
fluid under the action of gravity, the weight of the body is equal 
to that of the fluid which it displaces (see Hydromechanics). It 
is upon this principle that the hydrometer is constructed, and it 
obviously admits of two modes of application in the case of fluids ; 
either we may compare the weights of floating bodies which arc 
capable of displacing the same volume of different fluids, or we 
may compare the volumes of the different fluids which are dis¬ 
placed by the same weight. In the latter case, the densities of 
the fluids will be inversely proportional to the volumes thus 
displaced. 

The hydrometer is said by Synesius Cyreneus in his fifth letter 
to have been invented by Hypatia at Alexandria,’ but appears 
to have been neglected until it was reinvented by Robert Boyle, 
whose “ New Essay Instrument,” as described in the Phil. Trans. 
for June 1675, diSers in no es.sential particular from Nicholson’s 
hydrometer. This instrument was devised for the purpose of 
detecting counterfeit coin, especially guineas and half-guineas. 
In the first section of the paper {Phil. Trans. No, 115, p. 329) the 
author refers to a glass instrument exhibited by himself many 
years before, and “ consisting of a bubble furnished with a long 
and slender stem, which was to be put into several liquors, to 
compare and estimate their specific gravities.” This seems to 
be the first reference to the hydrometer in modem times. 

In fig. I C represents the instrument used for guineas, the 
circular plates A representing plates of lead, which are used as 
ballast when lighter coins than guineas are examined. B 

* In Nicholson's Journal, fii. 89, Citizen Eusebe Salverte 
calls attention to the " De Ponderibus et Mensuri.s " generally 
ascribed to Rhemnius Fannius Paiaemon, and consequently 300 years 
older tlian Hypatia, in which the hydrometer is described and 
attributed to Archimedes. 
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represents “ a small glass instrument for estimating the specific 
gravities of liquors,” an account of which was piromised by Boyle 
m the following number of the PhU. Trans., but did not appear. 

Tlie instrument represented at B (fig. 1), which is copied from 
Robert Boyle's sketch in the Phil, Trans, for 1675, is genendly 
known as the common hydrometer. 

It is usually made of glass, the lower 
bulb being loaded with mercury or 
small shot which serves as ballast, 
causing the instrument to float with 
the stem vertical. The quantity of 
mercury or shot inserted depends upon 
the density of the liquids for which 
the hydrometer is to be employed, it 
being cssent'al that the whole of the 
bulb should be immersed in the heaviest 
liquid for whicli the instrument is used, 
while the length and diameter of the 
stem must bis such that the hydro¬ 
meter will float in the lightest liquid 
for which it is required. The stem is 
usually divided into a number of equal 
parts, the divisions of the scale being 
varied in different instruments, accord¬ 
ing to the purposes for which they are 
employed. 

Let V denote the volume of the in¬ 
strument immersed (>.«. of liquid dis¬ 
placed) when the surface of the liquid in which the hydro¬ 
meter floats coincides with the lowest division of the scale, A the 
area of the transverse section of the stem, I the length of ’a scale 
division, n the number of divisions on the stem, and W the weight 
of the instrument. Suppo,se the succeasive divi.sions of the scale to 
be iiumoered o, i, 2 . . . « starting with the lowest, and let 

w„ be the weights of unit volume ol the liquids in which 



Fig, 1.—Boyle’s New 
Essay Instrument. 


the hydrometer sinks to the divisions o. 
Then, by the principle of Arcliimedes, 


1, 2 . 


. n respectively. 


W = Va/„; ortt'„ = W/V. Also 
W = (V + fA)ie,; or w, = W/(V +/A), 

Wp = W7(V + pl\), and 
ui„ = W/(V + »/A), 

or the den.sities of the several liquids vary mversely as the respective 
volumes of the in.strument immersed in them ; and, .siik* the 
divisions of the scale correspond to equal increments of volume 
immersed, it follows that the densities of the several liquids in 
which the instrument sinks to the successive divisions form a 
harmonic series. 

If V = NIA then N expresses the ratio of the volume of the instru¬ 
ment up to the zero of the scale to that of one of the scale-divisions. 
If we suppose the lower part of the instrument replaced by a uniiorm 
bar of the same sectional area as the stem and of volume V, the 
indications of the instrument will be in no respect altered, and the 
bottom of the bar will be at a distance ol N scale-divisions below 
tlie zero of the scale. 

In this case we have le, = W/(N + p);A ; or the density of the 
liquid varies inversely as N + p, that is, as the whole number of 
scale-divisions between the bottom of the tube and the plane of 
flotation. 

If we wish tlie successive divisions ol the scale to correspond to 
equal increments in the density of the corre.sponding liquids, then 
the volumes of the instrument, measured up to the successive 
divisions of the scalCj must form a series in harmonical progression, 
the lengths of the divisions increasing as we go up the stem. 

The greatest density of the liquid for which the instrument de¬ 
scribed above can be employed is W/V, while the least density is 
W/(V + «/A), or W/(V + e), where v represents the volume of the stem 
between the extreme divisions of the scale. Now, by increasing v, 
leaving W and 'V unchanged, we may increase the range of the instru¬ 
ment indefinitely. But it is clear that if we increase A, the sectional 
area of the stem, we shall dimmish /, the length of a scale-division 
corresponding to a given variation of density, and thereby pro¬ 
portionately diminish the sensibility of the instrument, while 
diminishing the section A will increase I and proportionately increase 
the sensibility, but will diminish the range over which the instru¬ 
ment can be employed, unless we increase the length of the stem in 
the inverse ratio of ^e sectional area. Hence, to obtain great 
sensibility along with a considerable range, we require very long 
slender stems, and to these two objections apply in addition to the 
question of portability; for, in the first place, an instrument with 
a very long stem requires a very deep vessel of liquid for its complete 
immersion, and, in the second place, when most of the stem is ateve 
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the jdano ol flotation, the stahiBty of the mstrawen* when ffoaitlng 
wiH’be diminished or destroyed. The TOtiaus davicss which have 
been adopted to ov-ercome thie difliculty wiU be described in the 
skccount tjivcn oi the several hydrometers which have been hitheito 
generally employed. 

'the plan commonly adopted to obviate the necessity of inconi- 
venicntiv Ion;; stems is to construct a number. »f hudrometara as 
nearly alike as may be. but to load them diflereatly, so that.the scalo- 
divisioos at the bottom of the stein-ol one hydnometer just o/eilap 
tlio-ie at the top ol the stem ol the preceding. By this means a set 
<)1 six hydrometers, each having a stem ratter more than 5 in. long, 
Mill be "equivalent to a single hydrnmater. with a: atom of 30> im 
1 iut. iastead of employing a aumlioT of. instromenta diSariog only in 
the weights with which they are loaded, we may employ the same 
instrument, and alter its weight cither by adding mercury or shtrtto 
Uitt interior (if it can lie opened) or by attaching weights to tSic 8x^ 
teriwr. These two operations age not quite equivalent, smeea weij^t 
added to the interior does not aflect the volume (jl liquid displaced 
when the instrument is immersed up to a given division ol the scale, 
while the addition of weights to the exterior increases the displace¬ 
ment. This difficultly may be met, as far Keene’s-hydromcrer, by 
having ail the weights of pratisely the same uahiiiie but of difieniiit 
inahBW aad never using tlw instroniEnt except with one ef these 
\vdi|kll attached. 

Ike first hydrometer intemted- for the detenniiia.lion of the 
dtnsikes of lK)uids, and furnished with a set. of weights to be 
attached wlien nscsssory, was tint con¬ 
structed by Mr Clarke (.iastrument-aMtker) 
iind described by }. T. Desogulaers in the 
P'kilo’ntphical Transactions for March and 
April 1730, No; 413, ]). xyS. Thv fellowing 
»itm is Ifesiiguliers’s account of the instrument 

I (fig. 2) 

" After havmg made several fruitless trials 

I with ivory, because it imbibes spirituous liquors, 

t B and thereby alters its gravuty, he (Mr Ckirbe) 

at last made a eoppei- hydrometer, represented 
m lig. 2, havirg a braas wire of about 1 in. thick 
going through, aad soldered into the uoiqier 
ball B.t. The upper part of this wire i.i filed flat 
0:1 on- side, lor the .stem of the hydrometei, 
with a mark <at m, to which it sinks e.xactl)' in 

II /W- r pro.tf spirits. There are two other marks, A and 

g/. X ' li, at tii|i and bottom of Uie sti-in, to show 

win-tli'-r the liquor U- Voth above ]iroot (as when 

,_cUrke's it '.i iks to or ,’„th inder proof (as when it 

fivdrometer. emerges to H), -wliea a brass weight such as C 

has been screwed on to the bottom at c. There 
are a great inanv such weights, of different sixes, and marked to be 
screwed 0.1 instead oi C. lor liquors that difter more Ilian ^ytli from 
piooi, so as to serve lor the speeiiic gravities in all such ])ro|K),-- 
tions as relate to the lui.vtiire oi sjiirituoiis liquors, m all the variety 
made use ol m traiie. Tlws-e -are alwi othiT balls for showing tli" 
S|),‘i.ilR gravities quite to commim water, whicfi make the iiistriiineiit 
per led in its kind ” 

('liirkr'sliydronu'trr, ns afterwards constructed for the purposes 
of the i.-.\ci.se, was provided wilfi tliirty-iwo weights to adapt it to 
-spiritsiif diffcrciil specific gravities, and eleven smaller Weights, 
or “ weather w'cigfits " as they were called, whieli were attached 
to the instrument m order to correct for variations of temperature. 
Tlic weights uere adjusted for successive intervals of 5“ F., but 
for degrees intermediate between these 110 additional correction 
was applied. The correction lor temperature thu,s afforded was 
not sufficiently accurate for excise purposes, and William Speer 
in his essay on the hydrometer (Tilloch’s Phil Mag., 1802, vol. 
xiv.) mentions cases in wliich iJiis imperfect compensation led 
to the extra duly [layable upon spirits wliich were more tlum 10 % 
over proof being demanded on spirits wliich were purpo.sely 
diluted to below 10 % over proof m order to avoid tlie charge. 
Qarke’s hydrometer, however, remained the standard instrument 
for excise purpo.scs from 17S7 until it was displaced by that of 
ISikes. 

Desaguliers himself constructed a hydrometer of the ordinary 
type for comparing the .specific gravities of different kinds of 
water (Uesaguliers’s Ex/Krtmenid Philosophy, iL 234), In 
order to give great sensibility to the instrument, the large glass 
ball was made nearly 3 in. in diameter, while the stem consisted of 
a wire 10 in. in length and only in. in diameter. The instrument 
weighed 4000 grains, and the addition of a grain caused it to 
sink through im inch. By altering the quantity of shot in the 





smaliibahaitheinstsumentcould he ada^tted (or liquids othw than 
water. ' ■ 

Tb an ihstruinent constructed for the same purpose, but on'* 
stdl larger scafe than that of XMsaguIiers, A. Deparcieux added 
a small dish on- the top of the stem (or the reception of the 
wights necessary to sink the instrument to a convenient depth. 
The effect of weights placed in such a dish or pan is of course 
t^ san2e.as if they were placed within the bulb of the instrument, 
since theydo notalter the volume of that part which is immersed. 

The ferst impoitant improvement in the hydrometer after 
its reihvention by Boyle was introduced by G. D. Fahrenheit, 
who atfopted the second mode of construction above referred to, 
aOTngfaig his instrument so as always to 
displace -Sie same volume of liquid, its 
weight being varied accordingly. Instead of 
a. scale, only a single mark is placed upon the 
stem, whicli is very slender, and bears at the 
top a small scale pan into which weights arc 
placed until the instrument sinks to the mark 
upon its stem. Tlie volume of the displae-cd 
ItquidI being then always the same, its. density 
will be proportional to the whole weiglit 
supported, that is, to the weight of the 
in^ruinent together with the weights required 
to be placed in the scale pan. 

Nicholson's hydrometer (fig. 3) combines the 
characteristics of Fahrenheit's hydrometer and of Boyle’s essay 
ktstrumenl.' The following is tlie description given of if by 
W. Nicholson in the Manchester Memoirs, ii. 374:— 

“ AA rcprcst'irts a smnH scafe. It iim)- lie taken off at D. l)ia- 
nreter r J' in., weight qq grains. 

" B a stem of liat-cleiieif steel wto- Uiameter yjfij in. 

" E a hoHow copiiei globe. Biaineter 2^^ in. Weight with .stem 
369 grains. 

" FF a itnrup'oi vih-e scrennid to the gloiie at C. 

" G a small scale, sc-rviiig fikewiw as a counterpoi.se. Diamelet' 

1 i in. Weigiil witli stirrup 1634 grains. 

Tlie other rlmiimsicins may be had from tin- drawing, whith is 
one-sixth of the linear magnitude ol the instrument ilself. 

" In the constriiition it is assimied that Hit iip|n-i lealc shall 
constantly carr)- 1000 graiu.s wlic-11 tlie lower .'-cale is eiiqity, aiul Hit 
instriinieiit sunk m ilcstilled water at tlit tcmperatiirt of 60” ikilir. 
to the middle of the wire or stem. The length of the stem is arbitrary, 
as is likewise the distaiice-of the lower ."rale from the snrlacc of the 
gkilie. But, the Itngt’li of the stem being settled, the lower scale may 
Ir- made hglittr, and, consequently, the globe lass. Hie gieater its 
distance is taken from Hit surfart of Hit globe ; and tlie contrary.” 

Jn eonipiiririg the densities of diflcrt-iiL liquids, it is elcnr that 
thks instrument is precise))- equivalLiit to that of I'alirenlu it, 
and must be emplovcd in tlie same inamier, weights being placed 
in the top scale only until the hydrometer .sinks to the miuk on the 
wire, when the specific giatr.y of tlu- liquid will be jiroportiouol 
to tJie weight of tlvc- instrument logetlier with the weights in the 
scale. 


Fig. 3.—Nichol¬ 
son’s Hydrometor. 


In the subsequent portion of the iiapcr aboic referred to, 
Nicholson explains how the instrument ma)- be employed as a 
tliv-rinometer, since, fluids generally cxjianding more than the 
solids of wliich the instrument is consU'ucttd, the iiislrumt-nl 
will sink .^s the ti-mperatuic rises. 

To dcteniiine the density of solids heavier tliaii water with this 
instrument, let the lolid be placed in tlie upper scale jian, and let 
the weight now required to caiisc the instrument to sink in distilled 
water at standard temperature to the mark B lx- denoted by lu, 
wliile W denotes the weight required when the .solid i.s nut present. 
Then W - u> is the weiglil of tlie solid. Now let the solid be placed 
in the lower pan, c-are being taken Hiat no bub’ules of air remain 
attaclied to it, and let w, be Hie weight now required in the scale pan. 
’This weight will exceed te in consequence of the water displaced by 
the solid, and the weight of the water thus displaced will be », - w, 
which is therefore the weight of a volume of w-aler equal to that of 
tlie .solid. Hence, since the weight of the solid ilself is W - w, its 
density must be (W - u')/(a', - U'). 

The above example illustrates how Nicholson’s or Fahrenheit’s 
hydrometer may be employed as a weighing machine for small 
weights. 

In all hydrometers in which a part only of the instnimcnt 
* Ntcholsoti’s Journal, vol. i. p. iii, footnote. 






is imnwfisedi ^re ig «‘liabili^ to error in cooiequenct olitijM 
surface tension, or capfllai^ action, as it' is ftequartiy-cdled/ tiong 
the line of contact of the mstrumentand the surface .of the Ji^uia 
(see CAmiLAKY AcnoNjk This error diminishes as the dianteter 
of the stem^is. reduced, but is sensible in the case of the tbinn^ 
stem udiich can be employed, and is the chief source of error in 
the employment of Nicholson’s hydrometer, which otherwise 
would be an instrument ot extreme delicacy, and piecision. 
The following is Nicholson’s statement on this point:— 

“ One of the greatest difficulties which attends hydrostatical 
experiments arises from the attraction or. repulsion that obtains at 
the surlace of the water. After trying many experiments to obviate 
the iaregularities arising from this cause, I find reason to prefer the 
Simple one of carefully wiping lUe whole instrument, and especially 
the stem, with a clean cloth. TIic weights in the dish must not be. 
esteemed accurate while there is either a cumulus or a cavity in the 
water round the stem.” 




jag r«p»tiv«ljr,^, s,_. j5 %,Jbv a^^tl, erf dry MV ^ 
hydromatei was phijwed.ui thiaft,Hfld 
having, bMo marked at the ee vend aurfaci^ the djsgr^'W wfNttW 
weiamunhered I, 2,3, . ... 15. These degrees wew, ^hen neeesMpjy, 
repeated along.the stem.by the emnlOirment of,a pafr c>£ coinpM*** 
till 80 degreoi, were, marked off. 'the instrument thus adaptM to 
the determination of densities exceeding that of .water was called the 
hydrometer for saits. 

The. hydnmuiter. intended for. densities less than that of water, 
or the hydrometer for spirits, , is constiuotod on a . similar principle. 
The instruiaent is so arranged that it floats in pure water with 
most of tlw stem above the surface. A solution containing 10 % 
of pure salt is used to indicate .the zero of the scale, and the point at 
winch the instrument floats when immersed in distilled water at 
10° R. (s4|° K.) is numbered 10, Eonal divisions arc then marked 
off upwards along the stem.as far as tlie.S.olh degree. 

The densities, oorresponding to the several degrees of Baumfs 
bydroraetenare,given by Nicholson.(/pxrnai 0/ Philosophy, i. 89) ac 
follows 


It is possible by applying a. little oil to the upper part of the 
bulb of a common or of a Sikes’s hydrometer, and carefully 
[ilacing it in pure water, to cause it to float with the upper part 
of the bulb and the whole of the, stem 
emerging as indicated in fig. 4, when it 
ought properly to sink almost to the top 
of the stem, the surface tension of the 
water around the circumference of the 
circle of contact, AA', providing- the 
additional support required. 

The universal hydrometer of G. Atkin.s, 
described in tlie Phil. Mag. for 180H, 
xxxi. 254, is merely Nicholson'.s Iiydru- 
incter -with the screw .at C projecting 
throngii the collar into which it is screwed,' 
and terminating in a sliarp jioint above the 
ctipG. To lliis point soft liodies liglrter 
Ilian water (which would float if plai^ in 
the cup) could be attached, and tluis coni- 
lilctcly immersed. Atkins'.s instrimtent -was 
(.onstrncted s-o as to weigh 700 grains, and 
when immersed to the mark on the stem 
in distilled water at 60° 1'. it carricfl 300 
gi-ains in the upper dish. The hydrometer 
thcrcfori' displaced 1000 grains of distilled 
watcra1f)0° Icand hencethc.specilicgravily 
of any other liquid was at once indicated 
I'To. 4, hyaddingyoototlienumberofgrainsinthe 

qian required fomakethe mstrumentsink to 
the mark on the .stem. The sniaU divisions on the scale coTT<*sponded 
to ditfercnces of ,Vth of a gram in the weight of the instrument. 

The '■ Gravimeter,'' conslnicteJ bv Citizen Gurtoii and described 
in A’uholsoii'.'i Journali qfo, i. no, differs from Nicholson’s instm- 
nient in being constructed of glass, and having a cylindrical bulb 
about 21 centimetres ill Icnglh and 22 millimetres m diameter. 
Us weight IS so adjusted that an additional weight of 5 grammes 
IIIIIM be placed in the upper pan to cause the instrument to sink 
to the mark on the stem in distilled water .at the standard temperature. 
The uistruincnl is providi'd with an additional piece, or " plongeur," 
the weight of which exrei^ds 5 grammes by the weight of water which 
it displaces ; that is to say, it is so constructed as to weigh 5 grammes 
in water, and consists of a glass coivelope filled with mercury. It is 
clear that the eUcct of this “ plongeur," when placed in the lower 
pan, is exactly the same as that of flic 5 gramme weight in the upper 
pail, Without the extra 5 gramme the instrument weighs about 20 
grammes, and therefore floats in a liquid of specific gravity -8. 
finis deprived of its additional weight it may be used for spirits. 
To use the instrument for liquids of much greater dwisity than 
water addilional weights must be (ilaced in the upper pan, and the 
'' plongeur *' is then placed in the lower pan for the purpose of giving 
to the instrument the re<iuisite stability. 

Charles’s balance areometer is similar to Nicholson’s hydrometer, 
except that the lower liasin admits of inversion, thus enabling the 
instrument to be employed for solids lighter than water, the in¬ 
verted basin serving the same purpose as the pointed screw in 
Atkins’s modification of the instrument. 

Adie’s shding hydrometer is of Iho ordinary form, but can be 
adjusted for liquids of widely differing .specific gravities by dra-wing 
nut a sliding lube, thus changing the volume of the hydrometer 
while its weighl remains constant. 

The hydrometer of A, Baumf', which has been extensively used in 
France, consists of a common hydrometer graduated in the following 
manner. Certain fixed points were first determined upon the stem 
of the instrument. The first of these was found by immersing the 
hydrometer in pure water, and marking the stem at the level of 
the surface. This formed the zero of the scale. Fifteen standard 
solutions of pure common salt in water were then prepared, contain- 



Baumi's Hydromeler for SpifHs. TVmpetaiure 10 “ R. 


Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

l>en 8 ity. 

10 

1 *000 

2T 

•922 

31 

• 86 i 

11 

•990 

22 

•915 

3 * 

•896. 

12 

•983 

23 

•909 

33 

•852. 

13 

■977 

24 

•903 

34 

•S471 

M 

•970 

25 

•»97 

35 

'84c 1 

15 

•963 

20 

•892 

3 fi 

•837 

16 

•955 

27 

•886 

37 

•83*1 

17 

•949 

28 

■880 

38 

■8b7 

18 

•943 

29 

•874 

39 

• 8 i 2 Z 

19 

20 

•935 

•928 

3 b 

•867 

40 

•817 


Jiauini's Hydrometer for SeUts, 


Degrees. 

Densit)'. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

Degrees. 

Density. 

0 

1*000 

27 

1*230 

51 

l ’.547 

3 

1*020 

3 ^ 

1-261 

54 

»’. 59 i.- 

b 

1*040 

33 

1-295 

57 

I-659 

9 

1-064 

3 b 

1 ’333 

Oo 

1*717 

12 

1*089 

39 

1-373 

63 

1-779 

15 

1*114 

4 ? 

1-414 

(>6 

1-848 

18 

1*140 

4.5 

1-455 

69 

1 *920 

21 

2*1 

1-170 

J *200 

48 

I •500 

72 

2*000 


Cartier’s hydrometer was very similar to that of Baumi, Cartiei 
Itaving fieen omployoil by the latter to construct his instrumenla for 
the French revenue. The point .at which the iiistrumont floated in 
distilled water was marked 10“ by Cartier, and 30° 
on Cartier's scale corresponded to se’ on BaumC-’s. 

Perhaps the main object for wliicli liydrometers 
have been constructed is the determination of llie 
value of spirituous liquors, chiefly for revenue 
puiposes. To this end an immense variety of 
hycirometers have been deviseel, differing mainly 
in the character of their scales. 

In Speer’s hydrometer the stem has the form 
of an octagonal prism, and upon each of the eight 
faces a scale is engraved, indicating tlie |ierccntage 
•strength of the spirit corresponding to the several 
divisions of the scale, the eight scales being 
adapted respectively to the temi>orature 311'’, 40", 
t5°, 50°, 55 °, bo", bs” and 70“ p'. Foursniall pus, 
which can be inserted into the ooimtorpoisc of the 
instrument, serve to adapt flie instrument to the 
lemjieratures intermediate between those for which 
the scales are constructed. William Speer was 
supervisor and chief assayer of spmits m the port 
of Dublin, For a more complete account of this 
instrument see Tilloch's Phil, Mag., xiv. 151. 

Tlie hydrometer constructed by Jones, of Hoi- 
bora, consists of a splicroidal bulb with a rec¬ 
tangular stem (fig. 5). Between the bulb and 
counterpoise is placed a thermometer, which 
serves to indicate the temperature of the liquid, 
and the instrument is povided with three weights 
which can lie attached to the top of the stem. On 
the four sides of the stem AD are engraved four 

scales corresponding resiiectively to the unloaded Fig. 5_Jones's 

instrument, and to the instrument loaded -with the Hydrometer, 
respective weights. The instrument when unloaded 
serves for tlie range from 74 to 47 ovei- proof; when loaded -with the 
first weight it indicates from 4O to 1,3 over proof, with the secoad 
weight from 13 over proof to 29 under proof, and with the tliurd 
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from 29 under ]iroof to pure water, the pradiniliun coi lesjioiidmg (o 
■wliicli IS marked W al the bottom of the fourth scale. One side oi Ihe 
stem Al) is shown in fig. 5, the other three 111 fig. (s The thermo¬ 
meter is also provided with four scales corresponding to the scales 
above mentioned. Each scale has its zero in the middle corre.spond- 
ing to 0 o“ F. If the mercury in the thermo¬ 
meter stand above this zero the spirit mu.st 
lie reckoned weaker than the hydrometer in- 
dicatc.s by the number on the thermometer 
scale level with the top of the mercury, while 
if the thermometer indicate a temperature 
lower tlian the zero of the scale (0o° F.) the 
spirit must be reckoned stronger by the scale 
reading. At the side of each of the four 
scales on the stem of the hydrometer is en¬ 
graved a set of small numbers indicating the 
contraction in volume which would be experi¬ 
enced if the requisite amount of water (or 
spirit) were addM to bring the sample tested. 

0 ^ strength. 

^ E9 The hydrometer constructed by Dicas of 
Bl Liverpool is provided with a slidingseale which 

can beadjusted fordifierent temperatures, and 
which also indicates the contraction in volume 
incident on bringing the spirit to proof strength. It is provided 
with thirty-six ditlerent weights which, with the ten divisions on the 
stem, form a scale from o to 370. The employment of so many 
weights renders the m-strument ill-adapted for jiractical woik where 
sjieed is an object. 

This instrument was adopted by the United States in 1790, but 
was subsequently discarded by the Internal Revenue Service for 
another type. In this latter form the observations have to be made 
at the standard temperature of 60“ F., at which the graduation 100 
corresponds to proof spirit and 200 to absolute alcohol. The need 
of adjustable weights is avoided by empdoying a set of five instru¬ 
ments, graduated respectively o''-ioo‘', So^-izo", I(k)“-14o“, i^o'-iyo", 
ifjo‘’-2oo”. The reading gives the volume of 
proof spirit equivalent to the volume of liquor; 
thus the readmgs 80" and 120“ mean that 100 
volumes of the test liquors contain the same 
amount of absolute alcohol as 80 and 120 
volumes of proof spirit respectively. Proof 
spirit IS defined in the United States as a 
mixture of alcohol and water which contains 
equal volumes of alcohol and water at <>o° F., 
the alcohol having a specific gravity of 0-7939 
at Oo" as compared with water at its maximum 
density. The sixicific gravity of proof sjiirit is 
0'9.3.3.‘)3 at 60*'; and loo volumes of the 
mixture is made from 50 volumes of absolute 
alcohol and 5371 volumes of water. 

Quin’s universal hydrometer is described in 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, viii. 
98. It is provided with a sliding rule to adapt 
it to dilierent temperatures, and has four scales, 
one of which is graduated for spirits and the 
other three serve to show the strengths of 
worts. The peculiarity of the instrument con¬ 
sists in the pyramidal form gi\ cn to the stem, 
which renders the scale-divisions more nearly 
equal in length than they would lie on a pris¬ 
matic stem. 

Atkins's hydrometer, asoriginallv constructed, 
is described m Nicholson's Journal, 8vo, ii. 
27(1. It IS made of brass, and is provided 
with a spheroidal bulb the axi.s of which is 
2 in. in length, the conjugate diameter being 1J 
in. The whole length of the mstrument is 
8 in., the stem square of about {-ui.side, and the 
weight about 400 grains. It is provided with 
four weights, marked i, 2, 3, 4, and W'cighing 
respectively 20, 40, Oi and 84 grains, which can 
be attached to the shank of the mstrument at 
C (fag. 7) and retained there by the fixed weight 
B. The scale engraved upon one lace of the 
stem contains fifty-five divisions, the top and 
bottom being marked o or zero and the alter¬ 
nate intermediate divisions (of which there are 
twenty-six) being marked with the letters of the alphabet m order. 
The four weights are so adjusted that, if the mstrument floats with 
the stem emerging as far as the lower division o with one of the 
weights attached, then replacing the weight by the next heavier 
causes the instrument to sink through the whole length of the scale 
to the upjier division o, and the first weight produces the same effect 
when applied to the naked instrument. The stem is thus virtually 
extended to five times its length, and the number of divisions in¬ 
creased jiractically to 272. When no weight is attached the instru¬ 
ment indicates densities from *806 to '843 ; with No. i it registers 
from -843 to -880, with No. 2 from -880 to •918, with No. 3 from -918 
te *93^, and with No. 4 from *958 to i-ooo, the temperature being 
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55° F. It will thus be seen that the whole Icnpih ol the stem corre¬ 
sponds to a diffeicncc of densily of about -o.i, and one division to 
about ’00074, indicating a diflcrcnce of little more than J % in the 
strength of any sanqilc ol .spirits 

The instrument is provided with a sliding rub', with .scales corre¬ 
sponding to the several weights, which mdicati the specific gravity 
corresponding to the .several divisions of the hj drometer scale e.om- 
jiared with water at 55“ F. The .slider upon the ’ ulc .serves to adjust 
the scale for different temperatures, and then indicates the strength 
of the spirit in percentages over or under prool The slider is also 
provided with scales, marked respectively Dica’ and Clarke, which 
»rve to show the readings which would liave bec n obtained had the 
instruments of those makers been employed. The line on the scale 
marked " concentration ” indicates the diminution in volume 
consequent upon reducing the sample to proof strength (if it is over 
proof, O.P.) or upon reducing proof spirit to the strength of the 
sample (if it is under proof, U.P.). By applying the several weights 
in succession in addition to No. 4 the instrument can be employed for 
liquids heavier than water; and graduations on the otlier three sides 
of the stem, together with an additional slide rule, adapt the instru¬ 
ment to the determination of the strength of worts. 

Atkins subsequently modified the instrument (Nicholson's Journal, 
8vo, iii. 50) by constructing the different weights of different 
shapes, viz. circular, square, triangular and pentagonal, instead 
of numbering them l, 2, 3 and 4 respectively, a figure of the 
weight being stamped on the sliding rule opposite to ev'ery letter in 
tlie series to which it belongs, thus diminishing the probability of 
mistakes. He also replaced the letters on the stem by the corre- 
spondmg specific gravities referred to water as unity. Further 
information concerning these instruments and the .state of hydro- 
metrj' in 1803 will be found in Atkins’s pamphlet On the Relation 
between the Specific Gravities and the Strength of Spirituous Liquors 
(1803); or Phil. Mag. xvi. 26-33, 205-212, 305-312; xvii. 204-210 
and 329-341. 

In Gay-Lussac's alcoholometer the scale is divided into 100 parts 
coreesponding to the presence of i, 2,... % by volume of alcohol at 
15 ° C., the highest division of the scale corresponding to the pure.st 
alcohol he could obtain (density ’7947) and the lowest division 
corresponding to pure wafer. A table provides the necessary 
corrections (or otlier temperatures. 

Tralles’s hydrometer differs from Gay-Lussac’s only in being 
graduated at 4° C. instead of 15'’ C., and taking alcohol of density 
7939 fat I5’5° C. for pure alcohol instead of ’7947 as taken by Gay- 
Lussac (Keene’s Handbook of Hydrometry). 

In Beck’s hydrometer the zero of the scale corresponds to density 
I ’ooo and the division 30 to density ’850, and equal divisions on 
Uie scale are continued as far as is required in both directions. 

In tlie centesimal hydrometer of Francoeur the volnme of the 
stem between succe.ssive divisions of the scale is always iJijth of the 
whole volume immersed when the instrument floats 
in water at 4" C. In order to graduate the stem 
the instrument is first weighed, then imracr.sed in 
distilled water at 4“ C., and the line of flotation 
marked zero. The first degree is then found by 
placing on the top of the stem a weight equal to 
rJjth of tlie weight of the mstrument, which in¬ 
creases the volume immersed by yj jU* of the original 
volume. The addition to the top of the stem of 
successive weights, each yjjth of the weight of the 
instrument itself, serves to determine the succes¬ 
sive degrees. The length of 100 divisions of the 
scale, or tlie length of the uniform stem the volume 
of which would be equal to that of the hydrometer 
up to the zero graduation, Francoeur called the 
“ modulus " of the lij'drometer. He constructed 
his instruments ol gla.ss, using diflerent uustruments 
lor different portions of the scale (Francoeur, Traitl 
d'arfomitne, Paris, 1842). 

Dr Bori6s of Montpellier constructed a hydro¬ 
meter which was based upon the results ol his 
experiments on mixtures of alcohol and water. 

The interval between the points corresponding to 
pure alcohol and to pure water Borifo divided 

mto too equal parts, though the stem was pro- pjQ g_Sike.s's 

longed so as to contain only 10 of the.se divisions. Hydrometer 
the otlier go being provided for by the addition of g ^ 
weights to the bottom of the instrument as m Clarke’s hydrometer. 

'The instrument which has now been exclusively used for revenue 
purposes for nearly a century is that associated with the name of 
Bartholomew Sike.s, who was correspondent to the Board of Excise 
from 1774 to 1783, and for some time collector of excise for Hertford¬ 
shire. 

Sikes’s hydrometer, on account of its similarity to that of Borife, 
appears to have been borrowed from that instrument. It is made 
of gilded brass or silver, and consists of a spherical ball A (fig. 8), 
i’5 in. in diameter, below which is a weight B connected with the 
ball by a short conical stem C. llie stem D is rectangular in section 
and about 3§ in. in length. This is divided into ten equal parts, each 
of which is subdivided into five. As in Bonus's instrument, a series 
of 9 weights, each of the form shown at K, serves to extend the scale 
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to too principal divisions. In the centre of each weight is a hole 
capalilo of admitting the lowest and thickest end of the conical stem 
and a .slot is cut into it just wide enough to allow the upper part 
ol the lone to pass. Each weight can thus be dropped on to the 
lower stem so as to rest on tlie counterpoise B. The weights are 
marked lo, 20,... go; and in using the mstrument that weight 
must be selected which will allow it to float in the liquid with a 
portion only of the stem submerged. Then the reading of the scale 
at the line of flotation, added to the number on the weight, gives the 
reading required. A small supernumerary weight F is add^, which 
can be placed upon the top of the stem. F is .so adjusted that when 
the 60 weight is placed on the lower stem the instrument sinks to 
the same point i.t distilled water when F is attached as in proof 
spirit when F is removed. The best instruments are now constructed 
for revenue purposes of silver, heavily gilded, because it was found 
that saccharic acid contained in some spirits attacked brass behind 
the gilding. 

The following table gives the specific gravities corresponding to the 
principal graduations on Sikes's hydrometer at 60“ F. and at 62° F., 
together with the corresponding strengths of spirits. The latter are 
based upon the tables 01 Charles Gilpm, clerk to the Royal Society, 
for which the reader is referred to the Phil. Trans, for 1704. Gilpin’s 
work is a model for its accuracy and thoroughness of detail, and his 
results have scarcely been improved upon by more recent workers. 
The merit of Sikes’s system lies not so much m the hydrometer as in 
the complete system of tables by which the readings of the instru¬ 
ment are at once converted into percentage of proof-spirit. 
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In the above table for Sikes's hydrometer two densities are given 
corresponding to each of the degrees 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and go, 
indicating that the successive weights belonging to the particular 
instrument for which the table has been calculated do not quite 
agree. The discrepancy, however, does not produce any sensible 
error in the strength of the corresponding spirit. 

A table which indicates the weight per gallon of spirituous liquors 
for every degree of Sikes’s hydrometer is printed in 23 and 24 Viet. c. 
114, schedule B. This table differs slightly from that given above, 
winch has been abridged from the table given in Keene’s Handbook 
of Hydrometry, apparently on account of the equal divisions on 


Sikes s scale having been taken as corresponding to equal increments 
of density. 

Sikes’.s hydrometer was established for the purpose of collecting 
the revenue of the United Kingdom by Act of Parliament, 36 Geo. 
III. c. 140, by which it was enacted that" all spirits shall be deemed 
and taken to be of the degree of strength which tlie said hydrometers 
called Sikes’s hydrometers shall, upon trial by any officer or officers 
of the customs or excise, denote such spirits to be." This act came 
into force on January 5,1817, and was to have remained in force until 
August 1,1818, butwas repealed by 58 Geo. III. c. a8, which established 
Sikes’s hydrometer on a permanent footing. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 52, § 123, it was further enacted that the same instruments and 
methods should be employed in determining the doty upon im¬ 
ported spirits as should in virtue of any Act of Parliament be em¬ 
ployed in the determination of the duty upon spirits distilled at 
home. It is the practice of the officen of ue inland ravoaue toadjust 
Sikes’s hydrometer at 62° F., that being the temperature at which 
imperial ^Uon is defined as containing 10 Ib avoirdupois 

when multip^^ by*^.Ogives iSe wmght 5 * pounds per imperilJ 
gallon, and the weight of any bulk of spmts divided by this numbw 
gives its volume at once in imperial gallons. 

Mr (afterwards Colonel) J. B. Keene, of the Hydrometer Office, 
London, has constructed an instrument after the model of Sikes’s, 
but provided with twelve weights of different masses but equal 
volumes, and the instrument is never used without having one of 
these attached. When loaded with either of the lightest two weights 
the instrument is specifically lighter than Sikes’s hydrometer when 
unloaded, and it may thus be used for specific gravities as low as 
that of absolute alcohol. The volume of each weight being the same, 
the whole volume immersed is always the same when it floats at ^e 
same mark whatever weight may be attached. 

Besides the above, many hydrometers have been employed for 
special purposes. Twaddell’s hydrometer is adapted for densities 
greater than that of water. The scale is so arranged that the reading 
multiplied by 5 and added to 1000 gives the specific gravity with 
reference to water as looo. To avoid an inconveniently long stem, 
different instruments are employed for different parts of the .scale 
as mentioned above. 

The lactometer constructed by Dicas of Liverpool Is adapted for 
the determination of the quality of milk. It resembles Sikes’s 
hydrometer in other re.spccts, but is provided with eight weights. 
It is also provided with a thermometer and slide rule, to reduce the 
readings to the standard temperature of 55” F. Any determination 
of density can be taken only as affording prima facie evidence of the 
quality of milk, as the removal of cream and the addition of water are 
operations which tend to compensate each other in their influence on 
the dcn.sily of the liquid, so that the lactometer cannot be regarded 
as a reliable instrument. 

The marine hydrometers, as supplied by the British government 
to the royal navy and the mercliant marme, are glass instrumentn 
with slender stems, and generally serve to indicate specific gravities 
from I *000 to X ’O40. Before being issued they arc compared 
with a standard instrument, and their errors determined. They 
are employed for taking observations of the density of sea-water. 

The salinoraeter is a hydrometer originally intended to indicate 
the strength of the brine in marine boilers in which sea-water is 
employed. Saunders's salinometer consists of a hydrometci which 
floats in a chamber through which the water from the boiler ts 
allowed to flow in a gentle stream, at a temperature of 200° F. 
The peculiarity ol the instrument consists in the stream of water, 
as it enters the hydrometer chamber, being made to impinge against 
a disk of metal, by which it is broken into drops, thus liberating the 
steam, which would otherwise disturb the instrument. 

The use of Sikes’s hydrometer necessitates the employment of a 
considerable quantity of spirit. For the testing of spirits in bulk no 
more convenient instrument has been devised, but where very small 
quantities are available more suitable laboratory methods must be 
adopted. 

In England, the Finance Act igoy (7 Ed. VII. c. 13), section 4, 
provides as follows: (i) The Commissioners of Customs and the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue may jointly make regulatiom. 
authorising the use of any means described in the regulations for 
ascertaining for any purpose the strength or weight of spirits. (2) 
Where under any enactment Sykes’s (sic) Hydrometer is directed to 
be used or may be used for the purpose of ascertaining the strength 
or weight of spirits, any means so authorized by regulations may be 
used instead of Sykes’s Hydrometer and references to Sykes’s Hydro¬ 
meter in any enactment shall be construed accordingly, {3) Any 
regulations made under this section sliall be published in the London 
Edinburgh and Dublin Gazette, and shall take effect from the date of 
publication, or such later date as may be mentioned in the regulations 
tor the purpose. (4) The expression ’’ spirits ’’ in this section has the 
same mcanmg as in the Spirits Act 1880. (W. G.) 

HYDROPATHY, the name given, from the Greek, to the 
“ water-cure,” or the treatment of disease by water, used 
outwardly and inwardly. Like many descriptive names, the 
word “ hydropathy ” is defective and even misleading, the active 
agents in the treatment being heat and cold, of which water 
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M little more than the vehiele, and not the only one. Thermo- 
therapeutics (or thernaothcrapy) is a term less open to objection. 

Hydropathy, as a formal system, date.s from about 1829, 
when Vincenz Priessnitz (1801-1851), a farmer of Grafenbcrg 
in Silesia, Austria, began his public career in the paternal 
homestead, extended so as to accommodate the increasing 
numbers attracted by the fame of his cures. Two English 
works, however, on tlie medical uses of water had been translated 
into German in the century preceding the rise of the movement 
under Priessnitz. One of these wa.s by Sir John Floyer (1649- 
1734), a physician of Lichfield, who, struck by the remedial use 
of certain springs by the neighbouring peasantry, investigated 
the history of cold bathing, and published in 1702 his “'Vvxpo- 
Kotvta, or the History of Cold Bathing, both Ancient and Modern.” 
Tlie book ran through si.\ editions within a few years, and the 
translalion was largely drawn upon by Dr J. S. Hahn of Silesia, 
in a work published in 1738, On the Healing Virtues of Cold 
Water, Inwardly and Outwardly applied, as pruned by Experience. 
The other work was tlial of Dr James Currie (1756-1805) of 
Liverpool, entitled Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, Cold 
and Warm, as a remedy tn Refers and other Di.seases, published 
in 1797, and soon after translated into Gorman by Michaelis 
(1801) and IJegewi.a h (1807). It was highly popular, and first 
placed the subject on a scientific biisis. Hahn's writings had 
meanwhile created much enthusiasm among his countrymen, 
.societies having been everywhere formed to promote the medicinal 
and dietetic use of water ; and in 1804 Professor Ortcl of Ansbach 
republished them and quickened the popular movement by 
unqualified commendation of water drinking as a remedy for all 
diseasp.s. In him the rising Priessnitz found a zealous advocate, 
and doubtless an instructor also. 

At Grafenberg, to which the fame of Priessnitz drew people of 
every rank and many countries, medical men were conspicuous 
by their numbers, some being attracted by curiosity, others by 
the desire of knowledge, but the majority by the hope of cure 
for ailments which had as yet proved incurable. Many records 
of experiences at Grafenberg were published, all more or less 
favourable to the claims of Priessnitz, and some enthusiastic 
in their estimate of his genius and [lenctration ; Captain Claridge 
introduced hydrojiathy into England in 1840, his writings and 
lectures, and later those of .Sir W. Erasmus Wilson (1809-1884), 
James Manby Gully (1808-1883) and Edward Johnson, making 
numerous converts, and filling the establishments opened .soon 
after at Malvern and elsewhere. In Germany, France and 
America hydropathic establishments multiplied with great 
rapidity. Antagonism ran high between the old practice and 
the new. Un.sparing condemnaliun was heaped by each on the 
other ; and a legal proserution, leading to a royal commis.sion 
of inquiry, served but to make Priessnitz and his system stand 
higher in public estimation. 

Increasing popularity diminished before long that timidity 
which had in great measure prevented trial of the new method 
from being made on the weaker and more serious class of cases, 
and had caused hydrnpathists to occupy themselves mainly with 
a sturdy order of chronic invalids well able to bear a rigorous 
regimen and the severities of unrestricted crisis. The need of a 
radical adaptation to the former class was first adequately 
recognized by John Smedley, a manufacturer of Derbyshire, 
who, impressed in his own person witli the severities as well as 
the benefits of “ the cold water cure," practised among bis work¬ 
people a milder lorm of hydropathy, and began about 1852 a 
new era in its history, founding at Sfatloek a counterpart of the 
establishment at Grafenberg. 

'Ernst Hrand (1.820-1.897) of Iferlin, Riiljen and 'J'heodor von 
Jiirgensen of Kiel, and Karl Liebermeister (1833-1901) of 
Basel, between i860 and 1870, employed the cooling batli in 
abdominal typhus with striking results, and led to its introtluc- 
tion to England by Dr WiLson Fox. In the Franco-German 
war the cooling bath was kirgely employed, in conjunction 
fre<|uently with quinine ; and it now holds a recognized position 
in the treetmeni of hyperpyrexia. The wet .slieet pack has 
become part of medical practice ; the Turkish bath, introduced 


by David Urquhart (1805-1877) into England on his return from 
the Ffast, and ardently adopted by Dr Richard Barter (1802- 
1870) of Cork, has become a public institution, and, with the 
“ morning tub ” and the general practice of water drinking, is 
the most noteworthy of the many contributions by hydropathy to 
public health (see Baths, ad fin.). 

The appfiaiices and arrangements by means of which heat and 
cold arc brought to hoar on tlie economy are—(«) Packings, hot 
and cold, general and local, sweating and cooling; (t) hot air and 
steam hatlis; (c) general baths, of hot water and cold ; (d) sit2, 
spinal, head and foot baths; (e) bandage.s (or compresses), wet and 
(fry; also (/) fomcntalious and poultices, hot and cold, sinapisms, 
stupes, rubbings and water potations, hot and cold. 

(a) Packings.—The lull pack consists of a wet sheet enveloping 
the body, with a mnnbcr of dry blankets packed tightly over it, in¬ 
cluding a maemtosh covering or not. In an hour or less these an; 
removed and a general b.ath admimstered. The pack i.s a derivative, 
sedative, sudonhc and stimulator of cutaneous e.\cretion. There 
are numerous modifications of it, notably tlie cooling pack, where 
the wrajipnigs are loose and soanty, permitting evaporation, and 
the application of indefinite duration, me .slicot being rowetted as it 
dries; this is of great value in protracted febrile conditions. There 
arc also local i>Kcks, to trunk, limbs or head separately, wliicli are 
derivative, soothing or stiniuiating, according to circumstance and 
detail. 

(i>) Hot air baths, the chief of which is the Turkisli (proi>erIy, 
the Homan) bath, coiisis-ting of two or more chambers ranging in 
temperature from 120" to 212" or higher, but mainly iisisl at 150'* for 
curative purpo-es. Hxposuro is from twenty minutes up to two hours 
according to the effect sought, and is lollowed by a general bath, and 
occasionally by .soaiiing and sliamjiooiiig. It is stimulafing, deriva¬ 
tive, dcpurative, sudonhc and alterative, powcrliilly promoting tissue 
change by increase of tlio natural waste and repair. It determines 
the blood to the .surfisce, reducing internal congestions, is a potent 
diaphoretic, and, tlirough the extremes of heat and cold, is an ellcctive 
nervous and vascular stimulant and tonic. Morbid growths and 
secretions, as also the uraemic, gouty and rheumatic diatlic.sis, arc 
beneficially influenced by it. Tlie full pack and Turkish bath have 
between them usurped the jilaie and bettered the function of the 
once familiar hot bath. Tlie Kus.sian or steam batli and the lamp 
bath are primitive and inferior varieties of the modern Turkisli 
bath, the atmosphere of which cannot be too dry and pure. 

(r) tiencral baths comprise the rain (or noorlle), spray (or rose), 
shower, shallow, jfiimge, douche, wave and common morning 
sponge batlis, with the drippmg sheet, and hot and cold spongings, 
and are combinations, as a rule, ol hot and cold water. They 
are stimulating, tonic, derivative and detergent. 

(rf) Local baths comprise tlie sitz (or silting), rlmicho (or .spouliiigl, 
spinal, foot and head baths, of hot or cold water, singly or in com¬ 
bination, successive or alternate. The sitz, head and foot baths arc 
used " flowing ’’ on occa.sion. The application of cold by " Leiter’.s 
tubes ” is etifctivc for reducing inflammation (c.g. in meningitis 
and 111 sunstroke); in these a network of metaf or indiarublier 
tubing is fitted to the part aflectcd, and cold water kept con¬ 
tinuously ilowmg through them. Rapid alternations of liot and cold 
water have a powcrlul effect in vascular stasis and lethargy ol the 
nervous system and absorbents, yielding valuable results in local 
congestions and chronic inflammations. 

(f) Bandages (or comprcsse.s) are of two kinds,— cooling, of wet 
material left exposed lor evaporation, usefl in Ioc.t.1 infi.emnialiims 
and fevers; and healing, of llie same, covered with watcrpioof 
material, used in congestion, c.xternal or internal, for short ot long 
periods. Poultices, warm, of bread, linseed, bran, &c., changed lint 
twice in twenty-four hours, arc identical in action with the hcaliug 
bandage, and superior only in the greater warmth and conseipicnt 
vital activity their closer apiilication to the skin *nsurc.s. 

(/) Fomentations and poultices, hot or cold, siiiajiisms, sluiics, 
ruliefacicnts, irritants, frictions, kneadings, calisthenics, gymnastics, 
electricity, &c., are adjuncts largely employed, 

Bibuooraphy,— Among the nnmorons earlier works on hydro¬ 
pathy. the following arc worth mention : Balbimic, Water Cure tn 
Consumpiton (1847), Hydropathic Aphorisms (18,56) and A Plea for 
the Turkish Bath (18O2); Beni-Barde, Trade i'hydrothirapie (iSy.j) : 
Claridge, Cold Heater Cure, or Hydropathy (l8(i), Facts and Evidence 
in Support of Hydropathy (184.^) and Cold Water, Tepid Water and 
Trictton Cure (1840) ; Dunlop, Philosophy of the Batli (1S73) ; Floyer, 
Psvrhro/oii.na, or the History of Cold-Bathing, Sec. (1702) ; j. S. Halm 
(Schweidnitz), Observations on the Healing Virtues of Cold Water 
(T7.58): Hunter, Hydropatny for Home. Use (1870) ; E. W. Lane, 
Hydropathy, or the Natural System of Medtcal Treatment (1857) ; 
R. J. Ixine, Life at the Water Cure (18.51) ; Shew, Hydropathic Family 
Physician SmetWoy, Practical Hydropathy {iHjg) •, Smethurst, 

Hydrolherapia, or the Water Cure (1843) ; Wainwriglif, Inquiry into 
the Nature and Use of Balks (1737); Weiss, Handbook of Hydro¬ 
pathy (1844) ,• Wilson, Principles and Practice of the Cold Water 
Cure (1854) and The Water Cure- (1859). A useful recent work 
dealing comprehensively with tlie subject is Richard Metcalfe’s 
Rise and Progress of Hydropathy (1006). 
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HTBItOPHOBIA (Or. vSwp, water, and fear ; so -eafled 

from the symptom of dread of water), or Rabies (Lat. for “ mad¬ 
ness ”), an acute disease, occurring chiefly in certain of the lower 
animals, particularly the canine species, and liable to be com¬ 
municated by them to other animals and to man. 

/11 Doj;s, &■<-.—The occurrence of rabies in the fox, wolf, hyaena, 
jackal, raccoon, badger and skunk has been asserted ; but there 
is every probability that it is originally a disease of the dog. 
It is communicated by inoculation to nearly all, if not all, warm¬ 
blooded creatures. The transmission from one animal to another 
only certainly takes place through inoculation with viruliferous 
matters. The malatfy is generally characterized at a certain 
stage by an irrepressible desire in the animal to aot offenssively 
with its .natural weapons—dogs and other carnivora attacking 
with their teeth, herbivora with their hoofs or horns, and birds 
with their beaks, when excited ever so slightly. In the absence 
of excitement the malady may run its course without any fit of 
fury nr madness. 

Symptoms .—The disease lias l>een divided into three stages or 
periods, and lias also been described as appearing in at least two 
forms, according to the peculiarities of the symptoms. But, as a 
rule, one pCTiod of the disioase does not pass suddenly into anotliw, 
the transition bemg almost imperceptible; and the forms do aot 
differ essentially from cacli other, but appear merely to constitute 
varieties of the same disease, due to tlic natural, disimsition of the 
animal, or oilier modifying circumstances. Ihese forms have boon 
designated Irur or jvnous rabtes (Fr. rage urai ; Ger. rasende Wulh) 
and dumb rabies (Kr. rage mue ; Ger. siilie Wut/i). 

the malady does nut commence with fury and madnos.s, but in a 
strange and anomalous cliange in the habits of the dog ; it becomes 
dull, gloomy, and taciturn, and seeks to isolate itscif in out-of-the-way 
places, retiring beneath chairs and to odd comers. But in its retire¬ 
ment it cannot rest; it is uneasy and hdgety, and no sooner lias 
it lain down than suddenly it jumps up m an agitated manner, 
walks backwards and forwards several times, again Ues down anil 
assumes a sleeping attitude, but has only maintained it for a few 
minutes wlioii it is once more moving about. Again it retires to its 
corner, to the farthest recess it can find, and huddles itself up into 
a heap, with its head concealed beneath its chest and fore-paws. 

1 his state of continual agitation and mijuietuclc is in striking contrast 
with its ordinary habits, and should therefore receive attention. 
Not un frequently there are a few moments when the creature appears 
more lively than usual, and displays an extraordinary amount of 
affection. Sometimes tlierc is a dispohitioii to gather up straw, 
thread, bits of wood, &o., which are mdustciously carried away; a 
tendency to lick anythmg cold, as iron, sfones, iSc,, is akso obsm-ed 
m m.iny instances; and there is also a desire evinced to lick other 
animals. Sexual excitement is also frequently an early symptom 
At.tliis period no disposition to bile is observed; the animal is docile 
with it-s master and obeys his voice, tliough not so readily as before, 
nor with the same pleased countenance. There is .something strange 
in the exprossiou of its face, and the voice of its owner is scarcely able 
to make it cliange from a.sudden gloommeas to its usual anmiatcd 
aspect. These .symptoms giaduaUy become more marked; the 
restlessness and agitation increase. If on straw the dog scatti rs and 
pulls it alsnit with its paws, and if in a room it .scratches anil tundilis, 
the cusliious or rugs on which it usually lies. It is incos,santly on 
the move, ramlilmg about, scratchmg the ground, sniffing m roiWtrs 
and at the iliKins, as if on the scent or soekmg for something. It 
indulges m strange luovcnKints, as if affected by some mental m 
fliieiices or a prey to hallucinations. When not excited by any 
external influence it will remain fora brief period jicrfuctly still and 
ntteiitive, as if watching somelliiiig, or following the movements ot 
some creature on the wall; then it will suddenly dart forward and 
snap at the vacant air, as if pursuing an annoying object, or en- 
denvouring to seize a fly. At another time it throws itscif, yelling 
and furious, against the wall, as if it hoard threatening voices on tlic 
other side, or was bent on attacking an enemy. Nevcrthcleas, the 
animal is still docile and submissive, for its master’s voice will bring 
it out of its frenzy. But the .saliv.a is already vinilont, and the ex¬ 
cessive affection which it evinces at intervals, by licking the hands or 
face of those it loves, renders the danger very great should there 
be a wound or abrasion. Until a late period m the disease the 
piaster's voice has a powerful influence over the animal. When 
it htui escaped from all control and wanders crrafically abroad, 
ferocious and restless, and haunted by horrid ph.antoms, the familiar 
voice yet exerts its influence, and it is rare indeed that it attacks 
Its master. 

There is no dread of water in the rabid dog ; tlio animal Ls generally 
^irsty, and if water be offered will lap it with avidity, and swallow 
it at the commencement of the disease. And when, at a later period, 
the constriction about the throat—'.symptomatic of the disease—^ 
randers swallowing difficult, the dog will none the less endeavour to 
drink, andithe lappings areas frequent and prolonged when deglu¬ 
tition becomes impossible. So little dread has the rabid dog of water 


that it will,ford stroamx.aiid swim juvers ; gmd whoa in .the ierocious 
stage It will c.vcn do this in order to attack other creatures on the 
opposite side. 

At the commencement of the disease the dog does not usually 
refuse to .eat, and some animals .are voracious to an unuaraal deCTOc. 
But in a short time it becomes fastidious, only eating what it usually 
has a special predilection for. Soon, however, this gives place to,a 
most charactcdstic symptom—either the taste becomes extreme^ 
depraved or the dog has a fatal and imperious desire to bite airi 
ingest everything. The litter of its koimcl, wool from cushions, 
^•pets, stockings, .slippers, woot|, grass, earth, stones, glass, horse- 
duug, oven its own faeces and uriao, or whatever else may come in 
its way, are devoured. On examination of the Ixidy of a dog wbiclt 
lias died of rabies it is so common to 'find in the stomach a quantity 
of dissimilar aud .strange matters on which the teertli have horn 
exercised tliat, if there was nothing known of the aninriaTs history, 
there would be strong evidence of its having been affected with the 
disease. When a dog, then, ii observed to gnaw and eat suchlike 
matters, tliougli it exhibits no tendency to bite, it should be suspected. 

The mad dog does not usually foam at the mouth to any great 
extent at first. ^ The mucus of tlic moutli is not much increased in 
quantity, but it soon becomes thicker, viscid, and glutinous, aud 
adheres to the angles of the moutli, fauces and tcctli. It is at this 
period that the tlurst is most ardent, and the dog sometimes furiously 
attempts to detach the saliva with its paws ; and if after a while 
it lose.s its balance in these atteippts anil tumbles over, there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the nature of the malady. There is another 
symptom connected with the mouth in that form of tlie disease 
named " dumb madness ” which lias ffcquciitly proved deceptive. 
The lower jaw drops in consequence of paralysis of its muscles and 
the mouth remams opeu. The interior is dry from the air pa,stang 
continually over it, and assumes a deep red tint, somewhat mashed 
by patches of dust or earth, which more especially adhere to Uie upper 
surface of the tongue and to the lips. The strange alteration jiroduccd 
m the dog'.s physiognomy by its constantly open mouth and the dark 
colour oi the interior is rendered still more characteristic by the dull, 
sad, Qi- dead expression of Uie animal’s eves. In tills coiulition the 
creature is not very dangerous, because generally if could ,not bite U 
it tried -indeed there docs not appear to be much desire to bite.in 
dumb inadness ; but tlic saliva is uouc tlie less virulent, and acci¬ 
dental inoculations with it, through im,prudent handling, will prove 
as fatal as in the furious form. The mouth ehould not he touched, 
—numerous deaths having occurred through .people thinking the 
dog had some foreign substance lodged m its throat, aud thrusting 
their fingers down to remove it. Tlie sensation of tightness whidi 
ifoms to exist at the throat causes the dog to act as if a bone were 
fixed between its teetli or towards the back of its mouth, and to 
employ its fore-paws as if to dislodge it This is a very deceptive 
symptom, and may prove equally dangerous if caution be not ob¬ 
served. Vomiting of blood or a chocolate-coloured fluid is witnes-sed 
ui some cases, and lias been supposed to be due to the foreign sub¬ 
stances in the stomach, which abrade the lining membrane ; this 
howevci', is not correct, as it has been observed in man. ' 

The voice of the rabid dog is vci'y peculiar, and so characteristic 
that to tho.se acquainted wath it nothing more is needed to prove 
the presence of the diEcase. Those who have heard it once or twice 
never forget its signification. Owing to the alterations taking place 
m the larynx the voice becomes hoarse, cracked and stridulous, like 
t hat of a chilli aflected with croup—the " voix du coq," as the French 
have it. A preliminary bark is made in a somewhat elevated tone 
and with ojien moiilh. this is unmediately succeeded by five, six 
or eight dcercasmg howls, emitted when the animal is sitting or 
standing, and always with the no.se elevated, wliich seem ,to come 
from the diqiths of the throat, the jaws not coming together and 
closing the moutli during such emission, as in the healthy hafk. 
This alteration in the voice is frequently the first observable indica¬ 
tion of the malady, and should at once attract attention. In dumb 
mailuess the voice is frequently lost from the very commencement 
—hence the designation. 

Tlie sensibility ot the mad dog appeals to be considerably 
diminished, and the nnitnai ap|)ear.s to have lost the faculty of ex¬ 
pressing the scn.satious it experiences : it is mute luider the infliction 
of pam, tliougli thia-o can be no doulit tluit it still has peripheral 
•sensation to .some extent Burning, beating and wounding produce 
much less effect than in health, and the animal will oven mutilate 
itself with its teeth Suspicion, thorcfoie, should always strongly 
att.ach to a dog whicli does not manifest a certain su.sceptibility to 
painful imiJrassions and receives punishment without any cry or 
complaint. Tlierc is aUo reason for apprciicnsion when a dog 
bites itself persistently m any part of its body. A rabid dog is usually 
stirred to fury at the sight 01 one of its own sjiecics ; this lest haa 
been resorted to by Henric Marie Bouloy (iHj.j-1885) to dissipate 
doubts as to the existence of the disease wiicn ilic diagno.sis is other¬ 
wise uncertain. As soon as the .suspected animal, if it is really rabid, 
finds itscif in the presence of another of its .sjiccics it at once assumes 
tile aggressive, and, if allowed, will bite furiously. All rabid animals 
indocil beconie eemitod, cxa.speralcd, and furious at the sight of a dog, 
and attack it -with their natural weapons, even the timid shcop 
when Tabid butts furiously at the enemy before which .in .health It 
would have fled in terror. This inversion of sentiment is sometimes 
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valuable in diagnosing the malady ; it is so common that it may be 
said to be present in every case of rabies. When, therefore, a dog, 
contrary to its habits and natural inclination, becomes suddenly 
aggressive to other dogs, it is time to take precautions. 

In the large majority of instanres the dog is inoffensive in the 
early period of the disease to those to whom it is familiar. It then 
files from its home and cither dies, is killed as " mad,” or returns in 
a miserable plight, and in an advanced stage of the malady, when 
the desire to bite is irresistible. It is m the early stage that sequestra¬ 
tion and suppressive measures are most valuable. The dogs which 
propagate the disease are usually those that have escaped from 
their owners. After two or three days, frequently in about twelve 
hours, more serious and alarming symptoms appear, ferocious 
instincts are developed, and the desire to do injury is irrepressible. 
The animal has an indefinable c.tjiression of sombre melancholy 
and cruelty. The eyes have their pupils dilated, and emit flashes 
of light when they are not dull a id heavy ; they always appear so 
fierce as to produce terror in the beholder ; they are red, and their 
.sensibility to light is increased , and wrinkles, which sometime, 
appear on the forehead, add to the repulsive aspect of the animal. 
If caged it flies at the spectator, emitiin,, its characteristic howl or 
bark, and seizing the iron liars with its teeth, and if a stick be thrust 
befiire it this is (.rasped and gn<awi d. This liiry is toon succeeded by 
lassitude, when the animal renidins insinsible to every exciteiuciit. 
Then all at once it rouses up again, and another jiaroxysm of tnry 
coinnv ntes. The first paroxysm is usually the most intense, and the 
fits vary in duration from tome hours to a day, and even Ion. rr; 
they arc ordinanly briefer in trained and pet dogs than in those w Inch 
are less domesticated, but in all the remission is to complete alter the 
first paroxysm that the aiun als appear to he almost well, if not in 
perfect health. During the paroxysms respiration is hurried and 
laboured, but traiKjuil during the remis.sion5. There is an increase of 
temperature, and the pulse is quick and hard. When the animal is 
kept in a dark place and not excited,the fits of fury are not observed. 
Sometimes it is agitated and restlc.ss in the manner already described. 
It never becomes really furious or a.ggressive unless excited by external 
objects—the most potent ol these, as has been said, being another 
dog, which, however, if it be admitted to its tage, it may not ;.t 
once attack The attacked animal rarely retaliates, but usually 
responds to the bites by acute yells, whith contrast strangely with 
the silent anger of the aggressor, and tries to hide its heacl with 
its paws or Vieneath the straw. These repeated paroxysms hum’ 
the course ol the disease. The secretion and flowing of a large 
quantity ol saliva trom the mouth are usually only witnessed in 
cases in iiliich swallowing has berome impos.sible, the mouth being 
generally dry. At times the tongue, nose and whole head appear 
swollen. Other dogs Irequently shun one which is rabid, as if aware 
of their danger. 

The ra bid dog, if lodged in a room or kepi in a house, is continually 
endeavouring to escajie; and when it makes its escape it goes freely 
lonvard. as if impelled by some irresistible force. It travels con¬ 
siderable distances in a short time, perhaps attacking every lii’iiig 
creature it meets—preferring dogs, however, to other animals, and 
these to mankind; cats, .sheep, cattle and horses arc particularly 
liable to be injured. It attacks m silence, and never utters a snarl 
or a cry of anger; should it chance to be hurt in return it omits no 
rry or liowl ol pain. The degree of ferocity ajipears to be related 
to natural disposition and training. Some dogs, for instance, will 
only snaj) or give a slight bite in passing, while others will bite 
furiously, tearing the objects presented to them, or which they 
meet in their way, and sometimes with such violence as to injure 
their mouth and break their teeth, or even their jaws. If chained, 
they will in some cases gnaw the chain until their teeth are worn 
away imd the bones laid bare. The rabid dog does not continue 
its jrrogress very long. Exhausted by fatigue and the paroxysms 
of madness excited in it by the objects it meets, as well as by hunger, 
thirst, and also, no doubt, by the malady, its limbs soon become 
feeble : the rate of travelling is lessened and the walk is unsteady, 
while Its drooping tail, head inclined towards the ground, open 
mouth, and jirotruded tongue (of a leaden colour or covered with 
dust) give tlio distressed creature a very striking and characteristic 
jihysiogiumiy In this condition, however, it is much less to be 
dreaded than in its early fits of fury, since it is no longer capable 
or desirous of altering its course or going out of its way to attack 
an animal or a m.ui not immediately in the jiath. It is very jiiobablc 
that its fast-failmg vision, deadened scent, and generally diminished 
peiTejilion prevent its being so readily impressed or excited by 
siirrouiiding objects as it jireviously was. To each jiaroxysm, 
wliicli IS always of siiort duration, there succeeds a degree of ex¬ 
haustion as great as the fits have been violent and oil repeated. 
This compels ilie aninnd to stop ; then it shelters itself in obscure 
places—lrei|uciitly in ditches by the roadside—and lies there in a 
somnoluscent state for perhajis hours. There is great danger, never¬ 
theless, ill disturbing the dog at this period ; for when roused from 
its torjior it has sometimes sufficient strength to infliet a bite. 
This period, which may be termed the second stage, is as variable 
in its duration as the first, but it rarely exceeds three or four days. 
The above-described phenomena gradually merge into those of the 
third or last period, when symptoms of paralysis appear, which are 


speedily followed by death. During the remission in the paroxysms 
these jiaralytic symptoms are more particularly manifested in the 
hind limbs, which appear as il unable to support the animal's weight 
and cause it to stagger about; or the lower jaw becomes more or 
le,ss ( roopmg, leaving the parched mouth partially open. Emaciation 
rapidly sets m, and the ^roxysms diminish m intensity, while the 
reiiiissiuiis become less marked. The physiognomy assumes a still 
more sinister and repulsive aspect; the hair is dull and erect; the 
flanks are retracted; the eyes lose their lustre and are buried m 
tlie orbits, the pupil being dilated, and the cornea dull and semi- 
ojiaque; very olten, even at an early period, the eyes squint, and 
this adds still more to the terrifying appearance ol the poor dog. 
The voice, if at all heard, is husky, the breathing laborious, and the 
pulse hurried and irregular. GraduaUy the paralysis increases, and 
the posterior extremities are dragged as if the animal’s back were 
broken, until at length it becomes general; it is then the prelude 
to death. Or the dog remains lying in a state of stupor, and can 
only raise itself with diliiculty on the lore-limbs when greatly excited. 
In this condition it may yet endeavour to bite at objects within its 
reach. At limes convulsions of a tetanic character appear in certain 
muscles ; at other times these are general. A comatose condition 
ensues, and the rabid dog, if permitted to die naturally, perishes, 
in the great majority of cases, from paralysis and asphyxia. 

In dumb madness there is paralysis ol the lower jaw, which im¬ 
parts a curious and very characteristic jiliysiognomy to the dog ; 
the voice is also lost, and the animal can neither eat nor drink. 
In this condition the creature remains with its jaw pendent and 
the mouth consequently wide open, sliovtiing the flaccid or swollen 
tongue covered with brownisfi matter, and a stringy gelatinous- 
looking saliva lying between it and the lower lip and coating the 
fauces, whir.li sometimes appear to be inflamed. Though tlio 
animal is unable to swallow fluids, the desire to drink is neverthe¬ 
less intense ; for the creature will thrust its face into the vessel of 
water in futile attempts to obtain relief, even until the approach 
of death. Water may be poured down its throat without inducing 
a paroxysm. The general physiognomy ami demeanour of the poor 
creature inspire the beholder with pity rather than fear. The 
symptoms due to cerebral excitemeni are le.ss marked than in the 
furious form of the disease ; the agitation is not so considerable, 
and the restlessness, tendency to run away, and desire to bite are 
nearly absent; generally the animal is quite passive. Not unfre- 
quently one or both eyes squint, and it is only when very much 
excited that the dog may contrive to close its mouth. Sometimes 
there is swelling about the jiharynx and the neck ; when tlie tongue 
shares in this complication it hangs out of the moutli. In certain 
cases there is a catarrhal eondition of the membrane lining llie 
nasal cavities, larynx, and bronchi; .sometimes tlie animal testifies 
to tlie existence of abdominal jiain, and the faeces are then .soft or 
fluid. The other symptoms—such as the rapid exhaustion mill 
emaciation, paralysis of the posterior limbs towards the teniimation 
of the disease, as well as the rajiidity with which it runs its course— 
are the same as in the furious form. 

The simultaneous occurrence of furious and dumb madness ha.s 
frequently been observed in packs of fox-hounds. Dumb madnass 
differs, then, Irom the furious type in the paralysis ol the lower 
jaw, which hinders the dog from biting, save in very exceptional 
circumstances ; the ferocious instincts are also in abeyance ; and 
there is no tendency to aggression. It has been calculated that 
from 15 to 20 % of rabid dogs have this particular form of the 
disease. Puppies and young dogs chiefly have furious rabies. 

These are the symjitoms of rabies in the dog ; but it is not likely, 
nor IS it necessary, that they will all be present in every ca.se. In 
other species the symptoms clifler more or less from those mani¬ 
fested by the dog, but they arc generally marked by a change in 
the manner and habits of the creatures aficcted, with strong indica¬ 
tions of nervous disturbance, in tlie majority of species amounting 
to ferociousness and a desire to injure, timid creatures becoming 
bold and aggressive. 

Jn Human Beings. —The disease of hydrophobia has been 
known from early limes, and is alluded to in the works of Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and many others, as 
well as in those of the early writers on medicine. Celsus gives 
detailed instructions respecting the treatment of men who have 
been bitten by rabid dogs, and dwells on the dangers attending 
such wounds. After recommending suction of the bitten part 
by means of a dry cupping glass, and thereafter the application 
of the actual cautery or of strong caustics, and the employment 
of baths and various internal remedies, he says : “ Jdque cum 
ita per triduum factum est, tutus esse homo a periculo videtur. 
Solet autem ex eo vulnere, ubi parnm occursum est, aquae 
timor nasci, v&po(f>ofilav Graeci appellant. Miserrimum genus 
morbi; in quo simul aeger et siti et aquae metu cruciatur; 
quo oppressis in angusto spes est.” Subsequently Galen de¬ 
scribed minutely the phenomena of hydrophobia, and recom¬ 
mended the excision of the wounded part as a protection against 
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the disease. Throughout many succeeding centuries little or 
nothing was added to the facts which the early physicians had 
made known upon the subject. The malady was regarded with 
universal horror and dread, and the unfortunate sufferers were 
generally abandoned by all around them and left to their terrible 
fate. In later times the investigations of Boerhaave, Gerard 
van Swieten (1700-1772), John Hunter, Francois Magendie 
(1783-1855), Gilbert Breschet (1784-1845), Virchow, Albert 
Reder, as also of William Youatl (1776-1847), George Fleming, 
Meynell, Karl Hertwig (1798-1881), and others, have fur¬ 
nished important information ; but all these were put into the 
shade by the researches of Pasteur. 

The disease is communicated by the secretions of the mouth 
of the affected animal entering a wound or abrasion of the human 
skin or mucous membrane. In the great majority of case? 
(90 %) this is due to the bite of a rabid dog, but bites of rabid 
cats, wolves, foxes, jackals, &c., are occasionally the means of 
conveying the disease. Numerous popular fallacies still prevail 
on the subject of hydrophobia. Thus it is supposed that the bite 
of an angry dog may produce the disease, and all the more if tlie 
animal should subsequently develop symptoms of rabies. The 
ground for this erroneous notion is the fact, which is unquestion¬ 
able, that animals in whom rabies is in the stage of incubation, 
during which there are few if any symptoms, may by their bites 
convey the disease, though fortunately during this early stage 
they are little disposed to bite. The bite of a non-rabid animal, 
however enraged, cannot give rise to hydrophobia. 

The period of incubation of the disease, or that time which 
elapses between the introduction of the virus and the develop¬ 
ment of the symptoms, appears to vary in a remarkable degree, 
Iteing in some cases us short as a fortniglit, and in others as long 
as several months or et'en years. On an average it seems to be 
from about six weeks to three months, but it mainly depends 
on the part bitten ; bites on tlie head are the most dangerous. 
The incubation period is also said to be shorter in children. 
The rare instances of the appearance of hydrophobia many years 
after the introduction of the iioison are always more or less open 
to question as to subsequent inoculation. 

W'hen the disease is about to declare itself it not unfrequently 
happens that the wound, which had quickly and entirely healed 
after the bite, begins to exhibit evidence of irritation or in¬ 
flammatory action, or at least to be the seat of morbid sensations 
such as numbness, tingling or itching. 'I'he symptoms character¬ 
izing the premonitory stage are great mental depression and 
disquietude, together with restlessness and a kind of indefinite 
fear. There is an unusual tendency to talk, and the articulation 
is abrupt and rapid. Although in some instances the patients 
will not acknowledge that they have been previously bitten, 
and deny it with great obstinacy, yet generally they are well 
aware of the nature of their malady, and speak despairingly of 
its consequences. There is in this early stage a certain amount 
of constitutional disturbance showing itself by feverishness, loss 
of appetite, sleeplessness, headache, great nervous excitability, 
respiration of a peculiar sighing or sobbing character, and even 
occasionally a noticeable aversion to liquids. These symptoms— 
constituting what is termed the melancholic stage—continue in 
general for one or two days, when they are succeeded by the 
stage of excitement in which all the characteristic phenomena 
of the malady are fully developed. .Sometimes the disease first 
shows itself in this stage, without antecedent symptoms. 

The agitation of the sufferer now liecomcs greatly increased, 
and the countenance exhibits anxiety and terror. There is 
noticed a marked embarrassment of the breathing, but the most 
striking and terrible features of this stage are the effects pro¬ 
duced by attempts lo swallow fluids. The patient suffers from 
thirst and desires eagerly to drink, but on making the effort is 
seized wdth a most violent suffocative paroxysm produced by 
spasm of the muscles of swallowing and breathing, which con¬ 
tinues for several seconds, and is succeeded by a feeling of 
intense alarm and distress. With great caution and determina¬ 
tion the attempt is renewed, but only lo be followed with a 
repetition of the seizure, until the unhappy sufferer ceases from 


sheer dread to try to quench the thirst which torments him. 
Indeed the very thought of doing so suffices to bring on a choking 
paroxysm, as does also the sound of the miming of water. The 
patient is extremely sensitive to any kind of external impression ; 
a bright light, a loud noise, a breath of cool air, contact with 
any one, are all apt to bring on one of these seizures. But 
besides these suffocative attacks there also occur general con¬ 
vulsions affecting the whole muscular system of the body, and 
occasionally a condition of tetanic spasm. These various 
paroxysms increase in frequency and severity with the advance 
of the disease, but alternate with intervals of comparative 
quiet, in which, however, there is intense anxiety and more or 
less constant difficulty of breathing, accompanied with a peculiar 
sonorous expiration, which has suggested the notion that the 
patient barks like a dog. In many instances there is great 
mental disturbance, with fits of maniacal excitement, in which 
he strikes at every one about him, and accuses them of being 
Ifie cause of his sufferings—these attacks being succeeded by 
calm intervals in which he expresses great regret for his violent 
behaviour. During all this stage of the disease the patient is 
tormented with a viscid secretion accumulating in his mouth, 
which from dread of swallowing he is constantly spitting alxiut 
him. There may also be noticed snapping movements of the 
jaws as if he were attempting to bite, but these are in reality 
a manifestation of the spasmodic action which affects the 
mi scles generally. There is no great amount of fever, but there 
is constipation, diminished flow of urine, and often sexual 
excitement. 

After (wo or three days of suffering of the most terrible 
description the patient succumbs, death taking place cither in a 
paroxysm of choking, or on the other hand in a tranquil manner 
from exhaustion, all the symptoms having abated, and the 
power of swallowing returned before the end. The duration of 
the disease from the first declaration of the symptoms is generally 
from three to five days. 

Apart from the inoculation method (see helon), the treatment 
of most avail is that which is directed towards preventing the 
absorption of the [loison into the .system. This may be accom¬ 
plished by excision of the part involved in the bite of the rabid 
animal, or, where this from its locality is impracticable, in the 
.application to the wound of some chemical agent which will 
destroy the activity of the virus, such as potassa fusa, lunar 
caustic (nitrate of silver), or the actual cautery in the form of a 
red-hot wire. The part should be thoroughly acted on by these 
agents, no matter what amount of temporary suffering this may 
occasion. Such applications should be resorted to immediately 
after the bite has been inflicted, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Further, even though many hours or days should elapse, these 
local remedies should still be applied ; for if, as appears probable, 
some at least of the virus remains for long at the injured part, 
the removal or effectual destruction of this may prevent the dread 
consequences of its absorption. Every effort should Ire made to 
tranquillize and reassure tlie patient. 

Two special points of interest have arisen in recent years in 
connexion with this disease. One is the Pasteur treatment by 
inoculation with rabie virus (sec also Parasitic Diseases), and 
the other was the attempt of the government to exterminate 
rabies in the British Isles by muzzling dogs. 

'I'he Pasteur treatment was first applied to human beings in 
1885 after prolonged investigation and experimental trial on 
animals. It is liascd on the fact that a c'irus, capable 
of giving rabies by inoculation, can be extracted t<vatmeat. 
from the tissues of a rabid animal and then intensified 
or attenuated at pleasure. It appears that the strength 
of the rabic virus, us determined by inoculation, is constant in 
the same species of animal, but is modified by passing through 
another species. For instance, the natural virus of dogs is always 
of the same strength, but when inoculated intomonkeys it becomes 
weakened, and the proce.ss of attenuation can be carried on by 
passing the virus through a succession of monkeys, until it 
loses the power of causing death. If this weakened virus is 
then passed back through guinea-pigs, dogs or rabbits, it regains 
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its former strength. Again, if it be passed through a succession 
oT dogs it becomes intensified up to a ranximain of strength 
which is called the mrus fixt. Pnsteui further discovered that 
the strength can be modified by temperature and by keeping 
tlie ikied tissues of a rabid animal containing the virus. Thus, 
if the spinal cord of a rabid dog be pre.served in a dry state, the 
virus loses strength day by day. The system of treatment 
consists in making an emulsion of the cord and graduating the 
strength of the dose by using a succession of cords, Which have 
been kept for a progressively diminishing length of time. Those 
which have been kept for fourteen days are used as a starting- 
point, yielding virus of a minimum strength. They are followed 
by' preparations of diminishing age and increasing strength, 
day liy day, up lo tlie maximum, which is three days old. These 
are successively injected into the circulatory system. The 
principle is the artificial acquisition by the patient of resistance 
to the rahic virus, which is presunved to he already in the system 
but has not yet become active, by accustoming him gradually 
to its toxic effect, beginning with a weak form and progressively 
increasing the dose. It is not exactly treatment of the disease, 
because it is useless or nearly so when tlie disease has commenced, 
nor is it exactly preventiw, for the patient has already lieen 
bitten. It must i>e regarded as a kind of anticipatory cure. 
Tile cords are cut into sections and preserved dry in sterilised 
flasks plugged with cotton-wool. Another method of preparing 
the inoniiatory virus, which has been devised by Guido Ti/.zom 
and Kugenio Cenlanni, consists in sirhjecting the tirm fixe to 
pcplic digestion by dikiled gastric juice for varying periods of 
time. 

The first patient was treated liy Pasteur’s system in July 
1885. He was siiccessicTly inoculated with emulsions made from 
cords th.il had been kept fourteen and ten days, then eleven 
and eight days, llien eight, seven, six days, and so on. Two 
forms of treatment arc now used-fi) the “ .simple,” in which 
the course from weak lo strong virus is extended over nine days ; 
(2) tfie “ inten.sive,” in which the maximum is reached in seven 
da)’s. Ttie latter is used in rases of very bad bites and those of 
some standing, in which it is desirable to lose no time. Two 
days are compressed into one at the rommencement by making 
injections moming and evening instead of once a day, so that the 
fiftli-day cord is reached in four days instead of six, as in the 
“simple” treatment. When ihe maximum —the third-day 
cord—is reached the injections are continued with fifth-, fourth-, 
and third-day cords. The whole course is fifteen days in the 
simple treatment and twenty-one in the intensive. The doses 
injected range from 1 to 3 cubic centimetres. Injections are 
made alternately into the right and left flanks. The following 
table shows the number treated from i88<) to igo5, with the 
mortality. 


Vvar. 

Patients 

Treated. 

Deatks. 

Mortality 
per cent. 

i8»() 

2071 

25 

•‘>4 

i8«7 

1770 

14 

•70 

rm 

1622 

y 

-.55 

l88y 

1830 

7 


18110 

1540 

5 

32 

i8i|t 

15.59 

4 

•25 

l8y2 

1790 

4 

•22 

I«tl 3 

1648 

6 

•36 

i8<)4 

1,587 

7 

•50 

1895 

1.520 

5 

■33 

I Soil 

1308 

4 

•30 

1897 

1521 

6 

•39 

1898 

'465 

5 

•20 

iSgi) 

1014 

4 

•25 

I you 

1419 

lO 

•70 

igoi 

1,518 

5 

•37 

1002 

1105 

2 

•18 


930 

4 


1904 

757 

5 

•60 

1905 

727 

4 

-.54 


Tlifise figures do not include cases which develop hydrophobia 
during treatment or within fifteen days after treatment is com¬ 


pleted, for it is held that persons who die within that period 
have their nervous centres invaded by virus before the cure has 
time to act. The true mortality should therefore be considerably 
higher. For instance, in 1898 throe deaths came within this 
category, which just doubles the mortality ; and in 1899 the 
additional deaths were six, bringing the mortality up to two-and- 
a-half times that indicated in the tabic. When, however, the 
additional deaths are included the results remain sufficieotfy 
striking, if two assumptions are granted—(1) that all the perswis 
treatedf have been bitten by rabid animals ; (2) that a large 
fwoportion of persons so bitten usually have hydrophobia. 
Unfortunately, both these assumptions lack proof, and therefore 
the evidence of the efficacy of the treatment cannot be said to 
satisfy a strictl)' scientific standard. With regard to the first point, 
the patients arc divided intothree categories—(i) those bitten by 
an animal the rabidity of which is proved by the development 
of rallies in other animals bitten by it or inoculated from its 
spinal cord ; (2) those bitten by an animal pronounced rabid 
on a veterinary examination ; (3) those bitten by an animal 
.suspectedof being rabid. Thenumber of patients inciichcategory 
in 1898 was (if 141, (2) 855, (3) 469 ; and in 1899 it was (i) 152, 
(2) 1099, (3) 3113. As miglit he expected, the vast majority came 
under the second and third heads,in which the evidence of rabidity 
is douhtfnl or altogether lacking. With regard to the second 
point, the proportion of persons bitten by rabid animals who 
oi'dinurily develop hydrophobia has only been “ estimated ” 
from very inadequate data. Otto Bollinger from a scries of 
collcclcd statistics stales that before the introduction of the 
I'asteur treatment, of patients bitten by dogs undoubtedly rabid 
47 % died, the rate being 33 % in those wiiose wounds had been 
cauterized and 83 % when there had been no local treatment. 
If the number of rabid dogs lx- compared with the deaths from 
hydrophobia in any y'ear or series of years, it can hardly be very 
high. For instance, in 1895, 668 dogs, besides other animals, 
were killed arul certified to lx ralkd in England, and the deaths 
from hydrophobia were twenty. Of course this proves nothing, 
as the number of persons bitten is not known, but the differerR-e 
between the amount of rabies and of hydrophobia is suggestively 
great in view of the marked propensity of rabid dogs to bite, 
nor is it accounted for by the fact that some of the persons bitten 
were treated at the Institut Pasteur. A comparison of the annual 
mortality from hydrophobia in France before and after the intro¬ 
duction of the treatment would afford decisive evidence as to 
its efficacy : but tinfortunately no such comparison can be made 
for lack of vital statistics in that country. The experience of 
the Paris hospitals, however, points to a decided diminution of 
mortality. On the whole it must be said, in tlie absence of further 
data, that the Pasteur treatment certainly diminishes the danger 
of hydrophobia from the bites of rabid animals. 

More recently treatment with an anti-rabic serum has Ixen 
suggested (see Parasitic Diseases). Victor Babes and Lepp 
and later Guido Tizzoni and Eugenio Centanni have worked out 
a method of serum treatment curative and protective. In this 
method not the rabic poison itself, as in the Pasteur treatment, 
but the protective substance formed is injected into the tissues. 
T'hc serum of a vaccinated animal is capable of neutralizing the 
power of the virus of rabies not only when mixed with the virus 
before injection but even when injected simultaneously or within 
twenty-four hours after the introduction of the virus. These 
authors .showed that the serum of a rabbit protects a rabbit 
better than dne.s the senim of a dog, and vice versa. At the end 
of twenty days’ injections they found they could obtain such a 
large quantity of anti-rabic substance in the serum of an animal, 
that even i part of serum to 25,000 of the body weight would 
protect an animal. This process differs from that of Pa.steur 
in so far a.s that in place of promoting the formation of the 
antidote within the body of the patient, by a process of vaccina¬ 
tion with progressively stronger and stronger virus, this part of 
the process is carried on in an animal, Babes using the dog and 
Centanni the sheep, the blood serum of which is injected. This 
method of vaccination is useful as a protective to those in charge 
of kennels. 
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The attempt to stamp ciut rabies ai Great Britain was an 
experiment undertaken by the government m the public interest. 

The principal means adopted were the muzzling of 
dogs in infected areas, and prolonged quarantine for 
Eairlaml. imported animals. The efficacy of dog-m\jzzling 
in checking the spread of rabies and diminishing its 
prevalence has been repeatedly proved in various countries. 
Liable as other animals may be to the disease, in England at 
least the dog is pre-eminently the vehic lo of contagion and the 
great aource of danger to human bch^. There is a dtSference 
of opinion on tite way in which muzzling acts, though there can 
I )e none ats to the effect it produces in reduemg rabies. Probably 
it octsialher by seouring the destruction of ownerless aadiftoy— 
wldch^gateraBy includes rabid—dugs than by preyentn^ biting ; 
for though it may prevent snapping, even the wire-cage muzzle 
does not prevent furious dogs from biting, and it is healthy, not 
rabid, dogs that wear the muzzle. It has therefore been suggested 
that a coHar would have the same cffei.'t, if all collarless dogs 
were seized; but the evidence goes to show that it has not, 
perhaps because rabid dogs are more likely to stray from liome 
witli their collars, which are constantly worn, than with muzzles 
which are not, and so esisipe seizure. Moreover, it is much easier 
lor the police to see whether a dog is wearing a muzzle or not 
than il is to make sure about the collar. TIowever this may be, 
the muzzle has pros'ed more efficacious, Iwt it was not appilied 
systematically in England until a late date. Sometimes the 
icgulations were in the hand.s of the government, and sometimes 
they were left to local authorities ; m eitlier case the)' were 
alkra'cd to lapse .ss soon as rabies had died down. In -.April 
j8t)7 the Board of Agriculture entered on a systematir .attempt 
to exterminate rabies by tile means indicated. The plan was to 
enforce muzzling over large areas in whiob the disease e.x.isled, 
and to maintain il for six months after the occurrence of the 
last case. In spite of much opposition and criticism, this was 
resolutely carried out under Mr Walter Long, the responsible 
minister, and met with great success. By tJie spring of 1890— 
that is, in two yeurs—tho disease had disappeared in Great 
Britain, except for one area in Wales; and, with this exception, 
muzzling was everyw'here relaxed in October 1899. ft was taken 
off in Wales also in the following Jlay, no case having occurred 
since November 1899. Rabies was then pronounced extinct. 
During the summer of 1900, however, it reappeared in Wales, imd 
several counties were again placed under the order. The year 
1901 was the third in .suece.ssion in width no death from hydro¬ 
phobia was registered in the United Kingdom. In the ten years 
preceding 1899, 104 deaths were registered, the death-rate 
reaching 30 in 1889 and averaging 29 annually. In 1902 two 
deaths from hydrophobia were registered. From that date to 
)une 1909 (the latest available for the purpose of this article) 
no death from hydrophobia was notified in the United Kingdom. 

See Annates de I'Inslitut Pasteur, from 1886 ; Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, 1809; Makins, "Hydrophobia,” in Treves's 
System of Surgery ; Woodhead, " Rabies,” m Ailbutt's Svsiem of 
Medicine. 

HYDROSPHERE (Gr. water, .and co/jaf/ia, sphere), in 

ph)'siral geography, a name given lo the whole mass of the water 
of the oceans, which fills the depressions in the earth’s crust, 
and covers nearly three-quarters of its surface. The name is 
used in distinction from the atmosphere, the earth’s envelope 
of air, the lithosphere (Gr. Atdos, rock) or solid crust of the earth, 
and the centrosphere or interior mass within the crust. To 
these ” spheres ” some writers add, by figurative usage, the 
terms “ biosphere,” or life-sphere, to cover all living things, 
both animals and jilants, and “ psych-jsphcrc,” or mind-sphere, 
covering all the products of human intelligence. 

HYDROSTATICS (Gr. fiiiwp, water, and the root cr-a-, to cause 
to stand), the branch of ht'dromechanics which di-scusses the 
equilibrium of fluids (see IIyoromechanics). 

HYDROXYLAMINE, KIL/TH, or hydroxy-ammonia, a com 
pound prepared in 1865 by"W. C. Lessen by the reduction of ] 
ethyl nitrate with tin and hydrochloric acid. In 1870 E. Ludwig 1 
and T. H. Hein {Chem. Cenlrafblai!, 1870, 1, p. 340) obtained it . 
by passing nitric oxide through a series of bottles containing tin 


and hydrochloric acid, to inrhich a small quantity of platinain 
tetrachloride has been added; the acid liquid is poured off 
when -the operation is completed, and sulphuretted hydrogtan is 
passed in 7 the tin sulphide is filtered off and the filtrate evapor¬ 
ated. The residue is extracted by absolute alcohol, which dis¬ 
solves the hydroxylamine hydrochloride and a little ammonium 
chloride; tlfis last subsUnce is removed as ammonium pktino- 
chUiride, and tlie residual hydroxylamine hydrochloride « 
recrystallized. E. Divers obtains it by mixing cold saturated 
solutions containing one molecular proportion -of sodium nitrate, 
and two molecular proportions of acid sodium sulfkite, aad 
then adding a saturated solution of potassium chloride to the 
mixture. After standing for twenty-lour hours, hydroxylamine 
potassium disulphonate crystallizes out. This is boiled for some 
hours with water and the solution cooled, when potassium 
sulphate separates first, and then hydroxylamine sulphate. 
E. T'afel {Zetl. anora. Chem., 1902, 31, p. 289) patented an electro¬ 
lytic process, wherein 50 % sulphuric acid is treated in a divided 
cell provided with a cathode of amalgamated lead, 50 % nitric 
acid being gradually run into the cathode compartment. Pure 
anhydrous hydroxykmine has been obtained by C. A. Lobry de 
Briiyn from the liyclrochlorirle, by dissolving it in absolute 
meihvl alcohol and then adding sodium methylate. The pre¬ 
cipitated sodium chloride Is filtered, and the solution of hydroxyl- 
asnine distilled in order to remove mothyl alcohol, and fiisilly 
fractionated under reduced pressure. The free base is a cf Icurless, 
odourless, crystalline solid, melting at about 30“ and boiling 
at 58° C, (under a pressure of 22 mm.). It deliquesces and 
oxidizes on exposure, inflames in dry chlorine wnd is reduced lo 
ammonia by zinc dust. Its aqueous solution is strongly alkaline, 
and with acids it forms well-defined stable salts. E. Elder and 
E. Schott (/. pr. Chem., 1908, 78, p. 289) regard it us acting -srith 
the formula NHo'OH towards bases, and as NHjiO towards acids, 
the salts in tlie" latter case being of the oxonium type. It is a 
strong reducing agent, giving a precipitate of cuprous oxide 
from alkaline copper solutions at ordinary temperature, con 
verting mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride, and pre¬ 
cipitating metallic silver from solutions of silver .salts. With 
aldehydes and ketones it forms oximes (q.v.). W. R. Dunstan 
{Jour. Chem. Soc., 1899, 75, p. 792)-found that the addition of 
methyl iodide to a methyl dcohol solution of hydroxylamine 
resulted in the formation of trimothyloxamine, N(rH,,)jO. 

Many substituted hydroxylamines are known, substitution taking 
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place eillici- in the a or jS position ^-pbcnylliydroxyl- 

ainme, C„lT|sNH-OH-, is obtained in tiic reduction of nitrobcnzelie 
m neutral solution (e.g. by the action of the alumitiium-nierenrjr 
coujflc and water), but better, according to C. Goldschmidt {Ber., 
1890, 29, p. 2307) by dissolving nitrobenzene in ten times its w^ht 
of ether containing a few iiiDic centimetres of water, snd heating 
witli excess of zinc dust and anhydrous calcium chloride for three 
hours on a water bath, It also appears as an inlerinediate product 
in the electrolytic reduction of nitrobenzene in sulphuric acid 
solution. By gentle oxidation it yields nitrosobenzene. Derivatives 
of the type result in the .action of the Grignard reagent on 

amyl nitrite, “ Dihydro.xy-ammonu or nitroxyl, EHfOHL, a very 
unstable and higlily reactive substance, has been especially studied 
by A. .\ngeli (see .\. W, Stewart, Perent Advances tn physical and 
Inorganii Chemistry, 1909). 

HYDROZOA, one of the most widely spread and prolific 
groups of aquatic animals. They arc for the most part marine 
! in habitat, but a familiar fresh-water form is tlte comn on Hydra 
'■ of ponds and ditches, which gives origin to the name of the class. 
The Hydrozoa comprise the hydroids, so abundant on all shores, 
most of which resemble vegetable organisms to the unassisted 
eye; the hydrocornllines, which, as their name implies, have a 
massive stony skeleton and resemble corals ; the jelly-fishe.s so 
called ; and the Siphonophora, of which the species best known 
by repute is the so-ralled “ Portuguese man-of-war ” (Physalid), 
drearled by .sailors on arcount of its terrible .slinging powers. 

In external form and appearance the Hydrozoa exhibit such 
striking differences that there would seem at first sight to be 
little in common between the more divergent members of the 
group. Nevertheless there is no other class in Ihc animal king¬ 
dom with better marked characteristics, or with more uniform 
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morphoidgical peculiarities underlying the utmost diversity of 
superficial characters. 

All Hydrozoa, in the first place, exhibit the three structural 
fe.atures distinctive of the Coclenlera (?.».). (i) The body is built 
up of two layers only, an external protective and sensory layer, 
the ectoderm, and an internal digestive layer, the endoderm. 
(z) The body conUun; but a single internal cavitj’, the coelcnteron 
or gastrovascul.ar spree, which may be greatly ramified, but is not 
.shut off into cavities distinct from the central digestive space. 
(3) The generative cells arc produced in either the ectoderm or 
endoderm, and not in u third layer arising in the embryo, distinct 
from Ihe two primary layers: in other words, there is no mesoderm 
or coelom. 

'I'd these three characters the Hydrozoa add a fourth which 
IS distini'live of the subdivision of the Coelenterata termed the 
Cnidaria ; that is to say, they always posse.ss peculiar stinging 
organs known as nettle-cells, or nemaiocysts {Cnidaf), each 
produced in a cell forming an integral part of the animal's 
tissues. The Hydrozoa are thus shown to belong to the group 
oi Coelenterata (.'nidaria, and it remains to consider more fully 
their distinctive features, and in particular those which mark 
them off from the other main division of the Cnidaria, the 
Anftiozoii {q.v.), comprising Ihe corals and sca-anemoncs. 

The great diversity, to which reference has already been made, 
in the form and structure of the Hydrozoa is due to two principal 
causes. In the first place, we find in this group two distinct 
types of ])er,son or individual, the polyp and the medusa {qq.v.), 
each capable ol a wide range of variations; and when both 
polyp and medusa occur in the life-cycle of the same species, 
as is frequently the case, the result is an .alternation of genera¬ 
tions of a type peculiarly characteristic of the class. In the 
second place, the power of non-.sexual reproduction by budding 
is pnicticall) of unb’er.sal occurrence among the Hydrozoa, and 
by the buds failing to separate from the parent stock, colonics are 
produced, more or less complicated in stnjcture and often of 
great si/e. We find that polyps may cither bud other polyps or 
may produce mcdicsac, and that medusae may bud medusae, 
though never, apparently, puly[)s. Hence we have a primary 
subdivision of the colonics of Hydrozoa into those produced by 
liudding of polyps and those [iroduced by budding of medusae. 
The former may contain polyp-persons and medusa-persons, 
either one kind alone or both kinds combined ; the latter will 
contain only medu.sa-porsons variously modified. 

The morphology of the Hydrozoa reduces itself, therefore, 
to a consideration of the morphology of the polyp, of the medusa 
and of the colony. Putting aside the last-named, for a detailed 
account of which see Hydkomedusae, we can best deal with the 
peculiarities of the polyp and medusa from a developmental 
point of view. 

In the development of the Hydrozoa, and indeed of the Cniilaria 
generally, the egg usually gives rise to an oval larva which swims 
about by means ol a coating of cilia on the surface of flic body. 
This eery characteristic larva is termed a plmmla, liut though very 
uniform externally, the idanulac of different sjiecies, or of tlie same 
species at different periods, do not always represent the same stage 
of eir.brvonic development internally. On examining more minutely 
the course of the development, it is found that the ovum goes 
tlirougli the usual jrrocess ol cleavage, always total and regular in 
this group, and .so gives rise to a hollow sphere or ovoid with the 
wall composed of a single layer oi cells, and containing a spacious 
cavity, the blastocoele or segmentation-cavity. 'I'lus is the bluitnla 
stage occurring univer.Hally m all Metazoa, probably representing 
an ancestral I’roto/oan colony in phylogeny. Next ttie blastula 
gives rise to an mtenial mass ol cells (fig. i, hv) which come from the 
wall either by muiiigralion (fig. i. A) or by splitting oil (delaiuma- 
tion). The formation of an inner cell-mass converts flic single- 
layered blastula (monoblastula) info a double layered embryo 
(diblastula) which may be termed a parcnchymiila, since at first 
the inner cell-muss forms lui irregular parenchyma which may 
entirely fill up and obliterate flic segmentation cavity (lig. i, B). 
At .1 later stage, however, the i.ells of the inner mass arr.'inge them¬ 
selves in a definite layer surrounding an interna! cavity (tig. i, C, at), 
which sriciii acquires an ojiuning to the exterior at one pole, and so 
forms the ch.iracteristic embryonic stage of ail Enterozoa known as 
the gastrula (fig. 2), In this stage the txxly is composed of two 
layers, ectoderm (rt) externally, and endoderm (c) infernally, sur¬ 
rounding a central cavity, the archenierov (/>), which communicates 
with tlie exterior by a pore (a), the hlastaport. 


Thus a planula larva may be a blastula, or but slightly advanced 
beyond this stage, or it may be (and most usually is) a parenchymiila ; 
or m some cases (Scyphomedusae) it may be a gastrula. It should 
be added that the process of development, the gastrulation as it is 
termed, may be shortened by the immigration of cells taking place 
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Fig. I, —Formation of the Diblastula oi Eucoj^ (one oi the 
Calyptoblastic Hvdromeclusae) by immigration. A, B, C, three suc¬ 
cessive stages. <'/>, Ectoderm ; //v, endoderm ; a/, enteric cavity. 


at one jioU* only, and in a connecled layer with orderly arrangement, 
so that tlie gastrula stage is readied at once from the blastula without 
any intervening parenchymiila stage Tliis is a process of gastrula 
tion by invagination which is found in all animals above th(‘ Coelen 
teriita, but which is very rare in the Cnidana, and is known only in 
the Scyj>homedusae amongst the Hydrozoa, 

-\Uer the gastrula stage, which is found as a developmental stage 
ill all Enterozoa, the embryo of the Hydrozoa ]»roteedH to develop 
characters which arc peculiar t<» the Coelen¬ 
terata only. Round the blastopore holkiw 
outgrowths, variable in number, arise by tlu* 
evaginatioii of tlie entire body-wall, both 
ectoderm and endoderm. Each outgrowth con¬ 
tains a prolongation of tlie archenteric cavity 
(compare figs. 2 and 3, A). In this way is 
formed a ring of tentacles, the most character¬ 
istic organs oi the Cnidaria. They surround 
a region which is termed tlie peristome, and 
which contains in the centre the blustojiore, 
which becomes the adult mouth. Tlie arch- 
cateron becomes the gastroi^ascular system 
or coelcnteron. Between the ectoderm and 
endoderm a gelatinous su[>porting layer, 
termed the mcsogluea, makes its appearance. 

'I'he gastrula has now' become an ac 1 i>ndtt, 
w'hich mav be termed the distinctive larva of 
the Cnidaria, and doubtless represents in a 
transitory manner the common ancestor of 
the group. In no case known, how’cver, does 
the act in ula liecome the adult, sexually mat ure 
individual, but always undergoes further 
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Fig. 2.—DiaKiani 
ol a Diblastiila. 

0, Blasfoporc. 
h, Archcntvric cavity. 
Endoderm. 


(/, Ectoderm. 

modification.s, whereby it develops into cither a polyp or a medusa. 

To become a polyp, the actinula (fiR. 3, A) becomes attached to 
some firm object l>y the pole farthest from the mouth, and its growth 
preponderates in the direction of the jirincipal axis, lhat is to say, the 
axis passing tlirough the month (fig. 3, «-(<). As a result the body 
becomes columnarTn form (fig. 3, B), and without fnrllier change 
passes into the characteristic polyp-form (see PoLyn). 


a 


a 




Fig. 3.—Dkagraiii showing the chaiipie of the Actinula (A) into a 
Polyp (B): a-h, principal (vertical) axis ; i-i, horizontal axis. The 
endoderm is shaded, the ectoderm is left clear. 

It is convenient to distinguish two types of polyp by tlie names 
hydro polyp and anthopolyp, characteristic of the Hydrozoa and 
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.\athQioa teapectively. In the hydropolyp the body ia typically 
elongated, the height of the column being far greater th^ the 
diameter. The ixsristome is relatively smalland the mouth is generally 
raised on a proj ecting .spout or hypostome. The ectoderm loses entirely 
the ciliation which it had in the planuia and actinula stages and com¬ 
monly secretes on its external surface a protective or supporting ui- 
vestment, the periaarc. Contrasting with this, the antliopolyp is 
generally of squat form, the diameter often exceeding the height, 
the peristome is wide, a hypostome is lacking, and the ectoderm, 
or so much of it as is exposed, tie. not covered by secretion of skeletal 
or other investment, retains its cihation throughout life. The 
internal structural dilferences are even more characteristic. In the 
hydropolyp the blastopore of the embryo forms the adult mouth 
situated at the extremity of the hypostome, and the ectoderm and 


a. a- 



h. b. 



Fic. 4.—Diagram showing the change of the .\ctuiula into a 
Medusa. A, Vertical section of the actinula; 0-6 and o-d as in fig. 3, B, 
transitional .stage, showing preponderating growth in the horizontal 
plane. C,C', D,D', two types of medusa organization ; C and D are 
composite sections, showmg a radius (R) on one side, an intcrradius 
(IK) on the otiier; C' and D' are plans; the mouth and manubrium 
are indicated at the centre, leading into the gastral cavity subdivided 
by the four areas of concrescence in each mterradius (IK). I, 
tentacle; g./i, gastric pouch; rx, radial canal not present in C 
and C'; c.c, circular or ring-canal; e./, endoderm-lamella formed 
by concrescence. For a more detailed diagram of medusa-structure 
sec article Medusa. 

endoderm meet at this point. In the antliopolyp the bla.stopore i.s 
carried inwards by an in-pushing of the body-wall of the region of 
the peristome, .so that the adult mouth ia an opening leading into a 
short cctodermai oesophagus or .stomodaeum, at the ixittom of 
which is the blastopore. Further, in the hydropolyp the digestive 
cavity either remains .simple and undivided and circular in transverse 
section, or may show ridges projecting internally, which in this ca.se 
are formed of endoderm alone, withont any participation of the 
raeimgloca. In the anthopolyp, on the other hand, the digestive 
cavity is always subdivided by so-called mesenteries, in-growths 
of the endoderm containing vertical lamellae of me.sogloca (see 
Anthozoa). In short, the hydropolyp is characterized by a more 


simple type of organization than the anthopolyp, and is in most 
rosMcts less modified from the actinula type of structure. 

Returning now to the actinula, this form may, as already stated, 
develop into a medusa, a type of individual found only in the 
Hydrozoa, as here understood. To become a medusa, the actinula 
grows scarcely at all in the direction of the principal axis, but greatly 
along a plane at right angles to it. Thus the body becomes umbrella¬ 
shaped, the concave side representing the peristome, and the convex 
side the column, of the polyp. Hence the tentacles are found at the 
edge of the umbrella, and the hypostome forms usually a projecting 
tube, with the mouth at the extremity, forming the manubrium or 
handle of the umbrella. The medusa has a pronounced radial sym¬ 
metry, and the positions of the primary tentacles, usually four in 
number, mark out the so-called radii, alternating with which are 
four interradii. The ectoderm retains its ciliation only in the 
sensory organs. The mesogloea becomes enormously increased in 
quantity (hence tlio popular name " jelly-fish "), and in correlation 
I with this the endoderm-layer lining the coelenteron becomes preased 
together in the interradial areas and undergoes concrescence, 
forming a more or less complicated gastrovascular system (see 
Medusa). It is sufficient to state here mat the medusa is usually a 
free-swimming animal, floating mouth downwards on the open seas, 
but in some cases it may be attached by its aboral pole, like a polyp, 
to some firm basis, either temporarily or permanently, 
j Tlius the development of the two types of individual seen in the 
H ydrozoa may be summarized as follows :— 
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This development, though jiiob.vbly representing Ihe jiriiiiitivc 
1 sequence of events, is never actually louiid in its full extent, but is 
always abbreviated by omission or elimination of one or more of 
file stages. We liave already seen that the parenchymula stage is 
passed over when the gastrulatioii is of the invaginate tyjie. On the 
other hand, the parenchymula may develop directly into the actinula 
or even into the polyp, with suppression of the intervening stc]>s. 
C'.reat apparent differences may also be brought about by variations 
; 111 the period at which the embiyo is set free as a larva, and since two 
I fiee-swimraing stages, planuia and actinula, arc uiineces.sary, one or 
other of them is always suppres.sed. A good example of this is seen 
in two common genera of British hydroids, Cordylophora and Tabu- 
laria. In Cordylophora the embryo is set free at the parenchymula 
stage a.s a idaniila which fixes itself and develops into a polyp, both 
ga.strula and actinula stages being suppressed. In Tubulari'a, on the 
other liand, the iiarenchymula develops into an actinula within the 
maternal tissues, and is then set free, creeps about for a time, and 
alter fixing itself, changes into a polyp; hence in this case the 
I'Uiiula-.stage, as a free larva, is entirely suppressed. 

I'lie Hydrozoa may be defined, therefore, as Cnidaria in which 
t wo types of individual, the polyp and the medusa, may be present, 
each tyjie developed along divergent lines from the primitive actinula 
fonn. The polyp (hydropolyp) is of simple structure, and never lias 
ail ectodermal oesophagus or mesenteries.' The general ectoderm 
loses itii cilia, which persist only in the sensory cells, and it frequently 
.cecretes external protective or supporting structures. An internal 
mesogloeal skeleton is not found. 

The class is divisible into two main divisions or sub-classes. Hydro- 
medusae and Scyphomedusae, of which definitions and detailed 
systematic accounts will be found under thc.se headings. 

Genkrai. Works on Hvdrozoa.—C. Chun, “ Coelenterata 
(Hohlthierc)," Bronn's Klassen und Ordungen des Thter-Keicks, 
li. 2 (iShq et seq.); Y. Dclagc, and E. Hcrouard, TraitS de zoohgic 
(ontrHe, ii. part 2, Lett CoekntMs (iqoi); G. H. Fowler, “The 
Hydromedusae and Scyirliomcdusae ” in E. R. Laukcster'.s Treatise 
on Zoology, ii. chapters iv. and v. (iijoo); S. J. Hiclrson, “Coeleii- 
terata and Cteiiophora,” Cambridge Natural History, i. chapters 
x.-xv. (lyo6). (E. .V. M.) 

HYENA, a name applicable to all the repre.sentati\ es of the 
mammalian family Hyaenidae, a group of Carnic ora [q.v.) allied 
to the civets. From all other large Carnivora except the African 
hunting-dog, hyenas are distinguished by having only four toes 
on each foot, and are further characterized by the length of the 
fore-legs as compared with the hind pair, the non-retractile claws, 
and the enormous strength of tlte jaws and teeth, which enables 
them to break the hardest bones, and to retain what they have 
seized with unrelaxing grip. 

■ See further under ScYPHOMEmi.SAi'. 
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The striped hyena (Hvaena striata) is the most widely drs- 
txibuted species, being found throughout India, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and North and East Africa, the East African form 
constituting a distinct race, II. striata sciaUitigsi ; while there 
are also several distinct Asiatic races. The species resembles 
a wolf in size, and is greyish-brown in colour, marked with 
indistinct longitudinal stripes of a darker hue, while the legs are 
transversely .striped. The hairs on the body are long, especially 
on the ridge of the neck and back, where they torm a distinct 
mane, which is continued along the tail. Nocturnal in habits. 




Fro. I.— The Strippfl Hyena (Hyaena striata). 

it prefers by day the gloom of caves and ruins, or of the burrow.s 
which it occasionally forms, and issues forth at suaset, when it ■ 
commences its unearthly liowling. When line animal is excited, | 
the howl changes into what has been compared to demoniac | 
laughter, whence the name of “ luughing-hj'ena.” These i 
creatures feed chiefly on carrion, and thus perform useful service ! 
by devouring remains wlueh might oUierwise pollute the air. ! 
Even human dead are not safe from their attacks, their powerful ; 
claws enabling them to gain access to newh' interred bodies in i 
cemeteries. Occasiontdl)' (writes Dr W. T. Blanford) sheep or I 


FIg. 2.—The Spottwl H) ena (Hyaena rr'inttu) 

goats, and more often dogs, arc carried off, and the latter, at all '< 
events, are often taken alive to the animal's den. This species j 
appears to be solitary in habits, and it is rare to meet with more 
than two together. The cowardice of this hyena is proverbial: ! 
despite its powerful leeili, it rarely attempts to defend itself. 
A ven- different animal is the spotted hyena. Hyaena (Croeuta) 
crocutu, which has the sectorial teeth of a more cat-like type, 
and is marked by dark-brown spots on a yellowish ground, while 
the mane is much less distinct. At the C'.aj)e it was formerly 
common, and occasionally committed great havoc among the 
cattle, while it did not hesitate to enter the Kaffir dwellings at 


night and carry off children sleeping by their mothers. By 
persistent trapping and shooting, its numbers hare now beeri 
considerably reduced, with the result, however, of making it 
exceedingly wary, so that it is not readily caught in any trap 
with which it has had' an opportunity of becoming acquainted. 
Its range extends from Abyssinia to the tape. The Alij'-ssinmii 
form his lieen regarded as a distinct speeics, under the name 
of H. liontiewi, but this, like various more southern forms, is 
liut regarded as a local raie. The brown hyena {H. brunnea) 
is South African, ranging to Angola on the west and Kilimanjam 
on the cast. In size it resembles the striped hyena,, but differs 
in appearanee, owing to the fringe of long hair covering the neck 
and fore part of the back. 'I'he general hue is ashy-brown, wiili 
the hair lighter on the neck (forming a collar), chest and lie)l\- : 
while the legs are banded with darl; lirown. This species is not 
often seen, us it remains concealed during the day. Those 
frequenting the roast feed on dead fish, crabs and an nrrasinnni 
stranded whale, thougli they are also a danger to the sheep and 
rattle kraal. Strand-wolf is the local name at the tape. 

Although hyenas are now roiifinrd 1o the warmer regions of the 
Old World, fossil reinuins shov\ tluil they hud a more northerly 
range during Terliart- times ; the Etiroiiean rave-lwerKi being a 
form of the spotted species, known as II. ermuta spelaea. Fossil 
hyenas occur in the Lower Phoiine of Greece, China, India, 
No. ; while remains indistinguishiihle from those of the striped 
species ha\ c lieen found m the Upper Pliocene of England and 
Italy. 

HTfiRES, a town in the department of tlie V’ar in S.E. France, 
11 in. by rail E. of Toulon. In 1906 the population of the com¬ 
mune was 17,790,of the town 10,4*4; the population of the former 
was more tlW doubled in the Iasi decade of the 19th centurt 
Hy^re.s is celclirated (as is also its fashionable suburb, Gostcbcllc, 
nearer tlie seashore) as a winter health resort. The town proper 
is situated about 2.J m. from the seashore, and on the south- 
weslern slope of a sleep hill ( 06 q ft., belonging to tiie Maurettes 
chain, Q()i ft.), which is one ol the weslermnost spurs of the 
Ihickl) wooded Montagues des Muures. It is sheltered from tbi 
north-east and east winds, but is exposed to the cold nortli-west 
wind or ninlral. Towards the south and south-east a fertile 
plain, once famous for its orange grove.s, but now mainly covered 
by I'ineyards and farms, stretches to the sea, while to the soiilh- 
west, across a narrow valley, rises a closler of low hills, on which is 
the suburb of Costehelle. The older portion of the town is still 
surrounded, on the north and east, by its ancient, though 
dilapidated medieval walls, and is a labyrinth of steep and dirty 
streets. The more modem quarter which has grown uji at the 
.southern foot of the hill has handsoiiie broad boulevards and 
villas, many of them with beautiful garrlens, filled with senii 
tropical plants. Among the objeet.s of interest in the old lowii 
ere : the house (Rue Kahutou, 7) where J. B. Massillon (166,7 
1742), the famous pulpit orator, was bom ; the jiarish church 
of .St Louis, built originally in the i,tth century by the Cordelier 
or Francisoin friars, but completely re.stored in the earlier part 
of the 19th century ; and the site of the old chateau, on the 
summit of the hill, now occupied by .a villa. 'Phe plain between 
the new town and the sea is occupied by large nurseries, an 
excellent jarJin d'acdimatalioii, and many market gardens, wdiicli 
supply Paris and London with early fruits and vegetables, 
especially artichokes, as well a.s with roses in winter. There are 
cxtensii'c salt beds (salines) both on the peninsula of Giens, S. 
of the town, and also E. of the town. To the cast of the Glens 
peninsula is tlie fine natural harbour of Hyeri-s, as well as three 
thinly populated islands (the Sfoerhades of the ancient.s), 
Porquerolles, Port Gros and Le Levant, which are grouped 
together under the common name of lies d'Hy^rcs. 

The town of Hyeres seems to have been founded in the 10th 
century, as a place of defence against pirates, and takes its name 
from the aires (hierba in the Provencal dialect), or threslung- 
floors for corn, which then occupied its site. It passed from the 
possession of the viscounts of Marseilles to Charles of Anjou, 
count of Provence, and brother of St Louis (the latter landed 
here in 1254, on his return from Egj'pt). The chateau was 
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dismantled by Henri IV., butthanks to its walls, the town resisted 
in 1707 an attack made by the duke of Savoy. 

S«e Ch. Lentfatric, La Provence Maritime andeutte et modarm 
(chap. 5) (Paruij. iSKo). (W. A. B. C.) 

HfPlEIA, in Greek mythology, the goddess of health. l‘t 
seems probable that she was originally an abstraction, subse¬ 
quently personified, rather than an independent divinity of very 
ancient date. The question of the original home of her worship 
has been much discussed. The oldest traces of it, so far as is 
known at present, ate to be found at Titane in the territory of 
Sicyon, where she was worshipped together with Asclepius, to 
whom she appears completely assimilated, not an independent 
personality. Her cnlt was not introduced at Bpidaurus till a 
late date, and therefore, when in 420 b.c. the worship of Asclepius 
was introduced at Athens^ coupled' with that of Hygieia, it is not 
to be inferred that she accompanied him from Epidhurus, or 
that she is a Peloponnesian importation at all. It is most 
probable that she was invented at the time of the introduction 
of Asclepius, after the sufferings caused by the plague had 
direct'-d special attention to sanitary matters. The already 
existing worship ot Athena I(\'gieia had nothing to do with 
Hygieki the goddess of health, but merely denoted tlie recognition 
of the power of healing as one of the attributes of Athena, wbkb 
gradually became crystallized into a concrete personality. 
At first no special relationship existed between Asclepius and 
Hygieia, but gradually she came to be regarded as his daughter, 
the place of his wife being already secured by Epione. Later 
Orphic hymns, however, and Ilerodas iv. 1-9, make lier the wife 
of Asclepius. Tlie cult of Hygieia then spread concurrently with 
that of Asclepius, and was introduced at Rome from Epidaurus 
in 293, by which time she may have been aihnitted (which was not 
the case before) into the Ei>idhurian family of the god. Her 
piroper name as a Romanized Greek importation was Valetudo, 
but she was gradually identified with Salus, an older genuine 
Italian divinity, to whom a temple had already been erected in 
302. While in classical times Asclepius and Hygieia are simply 
the god and goddess of health, in the declining years of paganism 
they ore protecting divinities generally, who preserve mankind 
not only from sickness but from all dangers on land and sea. 
fn works of art Hygieia is represented, together with Asclepius, 
as a maiden of benevolent appearance, wearing the eliiton and 
giving food or drink to a serpent out of a dish. 

See the article by H. Lechat in Darembcrg and SagUo's Dichon- 
naire anttqmUs, with lull references to autliorities; aaid E. 
Thranier i i Koscher’s Levihon der Mythologie, with a special section 
on the modem theories of Hygieia. 

HYGIENE (Fr. hygiene, from Gr. vytatvcir, to be healthy), 
the science of preserving health, its practical aim being to render 
“ growth more perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, 
death more remote.” The subject is thus a very wide one, 
embracing all the agencies which affect the physical and mental 
well-being of man, and it requires acquaintance with such 
diverse sciences os physics, chemistry, geology, engineering, 
arcliitecture, nwteorology, epidemiology, bacteriology and 
statistics. On the personal or individual side it involves con¬ 
sideration of the character and qmility of food and of water 
and other beverages ; of clothing ; of work, exercise and sleep ; 
of personal cleanliness, of special habits, such as the use of 
tobacco, narcotics, &c.; and of control of sexual and other 
passions. In its more general and public aspects it must take 
cognizance of meteorological conditions, roughly included under 
the term climate; of the site or soil on which dwellings are 
placed ; of the character, materials and arrangement of dwellings, 
whether regarded individually or in relation to other houses 
among which they stand ; of their heating and ventilation ; of 
the removal of excreta and other effete matters ; of medical 
knowledge relating to the incidence and prevention of disease ; 
and of the disposal of the dead. 

These topics will be found treated in such articles as Diktetics 
Food, Iood-Preservaxiom, Adulteration, Water, Heating 
VENT reATioN, Sewerage, Bacteriology, Housing, Cremation^ 
<S;c. For lef;a! enactments which concern the sanitary well-beine 
of the community, see Public Health. 
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HyaiKUS^ eighth pope. It was during his pantificat*. (ft. 
137-140) that the gnostk: heresjos, began ui naaaifest thunsalifes 
at Rome. 

H-YfilN-Ufi (smenamed Gwimaucus, from grtuna, a, sutveyot’a 
measuring-rod), Latin writer on. iandrsuatveying, flourished in. 
the reign of Trajan (a.b. 98C-1171). Fragments of a. walk on. 
legal boundaries atteibuted to him wtU l» found in C. F> Lach- 
raann, Gromaiici Velaes, i. (i&tiii). 

A treatise on Ca.strametation (l)e Mumtiantlius CastrurmuL, also 
attributed to him, is probably of later date, about the 3rd centorv 

A. D. (ed. W. Gemoll, 1879 ; A. von Domauzewski, rSSy). 

HTCINflS, SAlifS' JOLIW, Latin author, a native of Spain 
(or Alexandria), was n pupil of the ftirnous CorndiuB Alexander 
Polyhistor and a freedman of Augustus, by whom he wa.s made 
superintendent of the Phlhline mrary (Suetonius, Du: Gramimv- 
Hris, 20). He is said to have falfcn- into great poverty in his 
old age, and to have been sup]Dorted by the bistormn' Clodius 
Licinus. He was a voluminous author, and his works included 
topographical and biographical treatises ..commentaries onHelvius 
Cinna and' the poems of Virgil, and disquisitions on agriculture 
and bee-keeping. All these-arc lost. 

Under the name of Hygiiius two-.school treatises or ntytfioiogy are 
extant: (r) Paljuiarum Liber, some 300 mytliological legends and 
celestial genealogies, valuable ior the- use made by the author of 
the works of Greek tragedians now lost; (2) De Astronomia. usually 
called Poelica Astronomtea, containing an eiementary treatise on 
.istronomy and the myths connected with the star.s, cmefly bated oa 
the TLarmmputpxil of Hratostbenes. Both are abridgntcata and both 
are by the same baud ; but flic styleaiul Laitimty and the eiemeutary 
mistakes (especially m the rendering of the Greek originals) are held 
to prove that they cannot have been the work of so ifhiHngnishcd 
.1 scholar as C. J.uUns Hyginus. It is suggested that tliose treatises 
ate an abridgment (made m the latter half of the and century) of 
the Geuealugiae of Hyginus by an uakiiowu grammarian, wlio added 
a complete treatise on mythology. 

Editions. — Fabulac, by M. Schmidt (1872) ; De A'stronomia, by 

B. Bimte (1875) ; see also Bunte, De C, Juiii ftyetm, Augusli Lriierti, 
Vrta et Scriptis (1846);. 

HYQBOMETElt (Crt. i-ypos, moist, /terpor, a measure), an 
instrument for measuring the absolute or relntive amount of 
moisture in the atmosplicrc; an instrument which only 
qualitatively determines clianges in the humidity is termed a 
“ hygroscope.” Tire curlier instruments generally depended far 
their action on the contraction or extension of substances when 
exposed to varying degrees of moisture ; eatgut, hair, twisted 
cords and wooden laths, all of which contract with an increase in 
the humidity and vice versa, being the most favoured materinb. 
The familiar ‘‘ weather house ” exemplifies this property. This 
toy consists of a Irousc provided with two doors, through wbkh 
either a man or woman appears according as the weather is 
about to be wet or fine. This action is effected by fixing a catgut 
thread to the base on which the figures are mounted, in such 
a manner that contraction of the thread rotates the figures so 
that the man appears and extension so that the woman appears. 

Many of the early forms are described in G. Hutton, Math, and 
Phi. Dictionary (1813). The modern instruments, which utilize 
other principles, are described in Meteorology : II. Methods and 
Af^puratHs. 

HYKSOS, or ‘‘ Shepherd Kings.” the name of the earliest 
invaders of Egypt of whom we have definite evidence in tradition. 
Josephus (c. Apton. i. 14), who identifies the Hyksos with the 
Israelites, preserves a passage from the second book of Manellio 
giving an account of them. (It may be that Jo.scphus had it, not 
direct from Manetho’s writings, but through the garbled version 
of some Alexandrine compiler.) In outline it is as follows. In 
the days of a king of Egypt named Timaeus the land was suddenly 
invaded from the east by men of ignoble race, who conquered 
it without a struggle, destroyed cities and temples, and slew or 
enslaved the inhabitants. At length they elected a king named 
Salatis, who, residing at Memphis, made all Egypt tributary, 
and established garrisons in different parts, especially eastwards’ 
fearing the Assyrians. He built also a great fortress at Avaris, 
in the Sethroite nome, east of the Bubastite branch of the Nile. 
Salatis was followed in succession by Been, Apachnas, Apophis, 
Jannas and Asses. These six kings reigned igS years and 10 
months, and all aimed at extirpating the Egj'pfians. Their 
whole race was named Hyksos, i.e. “ shepherd kings,” and 
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some say they were Arabs (another explanation found by 
Josephus is “ captive shepherds ”). When they and their 
successors had held Egypt for 511 years, the kings of the Thebais 
and other parts of Egypt rebelled, and a long and mighty war 
began. Misphragmuthosis worsted the “ Shepherds ” and 
shut them up in Avaris; and his son Thutmosis, failing to 
capture the stronghold, allowed them to depart; whereupon 
they went forth, 240,000 in number, established themselves 
in Judea and built Jerusalem. 

In Manetho’s list of kings, the six above named (with many 
variations in detail) form the XVth dynasty, and are called 
“ six foreign Phoenician kings.” The XVlth dynasty is of 
thirty-two “ Hellenic {sic ?) shepherd kings,” the seventeenth 
is of “ shepherds and Theban kings ” (reigning simultaneously). 
The lists vary greatly in different versions, but the above seems 
the most reasonable selection of readings to be made. For 
“ Hellenic ’ sec below. The supposed connexion with the 
Israelites has made the problem of the Hyksos attractive, but 
light is coming upon it very slowly. In 1847 E. de Rouge 
proved from a fragment of a story in the papyri of the British 
Museum, that Apopi was one of the latest of the Hyksos kings, 
corresponding to Aphobis ; he was king of the " pest ” and 
suppressed the worship of the Egyptian gods, and endeavoured 
to make the Egyptians worship his god Setekh or Seti; at 
the same time an Egyptian named Seqenenre reigned in Thebes, 
more or less subject to Aphobis. The city of Hawari (Avaris) 
was also mentioned in the fragment. 

In 1850 a record of the capture of this city from the Hyksos 
by Ahmosi, the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, was discovered 
by the same scholar. A large class of monuments was afterw'ards 
attributed to the Hyksos, probably in error. .Some statues 
and sphinxes, found in 1861 by Marictte at Tunis (in the north- 
cast of the Delta), which had been usurped by latir kings, had 
peculiar “ un-Egyptian ” features. One of these bore the name 
of Apopi engraved lightly on the shoulder ; this was evidently 
a usurper’s mark, ljut from the whole circumstances it was 
concluded that these, and others of the same type of features 
found elsewhere, must have belonged to the Hyksos. This 
view held the field until 1893, when Golenischeff produced an 
inferior example bearing its original name, which showed that 
in this case it represented Amenemhe III. In consequence 
it is now generally believed that they all belong to the twelfth 
dynasty. Me.anwhile a headless statue of a king n.iined Khyan, 
found at ISubastis, was attributed on various grounds to the 
Hyksos, the soundest arguments being his foreign name and 
the boastful un-Egyptian epithet “ beloved of his ka,” where 
“ beloved of I’tah ” or some other god was to be expected. 
His name was immediately afterwards recognized on a lion 
found as far away from Egypt as Bagdad. Flinders Petrie then 
pointed out a group of kings named on scarabs of peculiar type, 
which, including Khyan, he attributed to the period between 
the Old Kingdom and the New, while others were in favour of 
assigning them all to the Hyksos, whose appellation seemed 
to be recognizable in the title llek-khos,“ ruler of the barbarians,” 
borne by Khyan. The extraordinary importance of Khyan was 
further shown by the discovery of his name on a jar-lid at Cnossus 
m Crete. Semitic features were pointed out in the supposed 
Hyksos nar es, and Petrie was convinced of their date liy his 
excavations of 1905--1906 in the eastern Delta. Avaris is generally 
assigned to the region towards Pclusium on the strength of its 
being located in the Sethroite nome by Josephus, but Petrie 
thinks it was at Tell el-Yahudiyeh (Yehudia), where Hyksos 
scarabs arc common. From the remains of fortifications there 
he argues that the Hyksos were uncivilized desert people, 
skilled in the use of the bow, and must thus have destroyed 
by their archery the Egyptian armies trained to fight hand-to- 
hand ; further, that their hordes were centred in .Syria, but were 
driven thence by a superior force in the East to take refuge 
in the islands and became a sea-power—whence the strange 
description “ Hellenic ” in Manetho, which most editors have 
corrected to iKXui, “others.” Besides the statue of Khyan, 
blocks of granite with the name of Apopi have been found in 


Upper Egypt at Gebelen and in Lower Egypt at Bubastis. The 
celebrated Rhind mathematical papyrus was copied in 
reign of an Apopi from an original of the time of Amenemhe III. 
I.arge numbers of Hyksos scarabs are found in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and they are not unknown in Palestine. Khyan’s 
monuments, inconspicuous as they are, actually extend over 
a wider area—from Bagdad to Cnossus—than those of any other 
Egyptian king. 

It is certain that this mysterious people were Asiatic, for 
they are called so by the Egyptians. Though Seth was an 
E^ptian god, as god of the Hyksos he represents some Asiatic 
deity. The possibility of a connexion between the Hyksos 
and the Israelites is still admitted in some quarters. Hatred 
of these impious foreigners, of which there is some trace in 
more than one text, aroused amongst the Egyptians (as nothing 
ever did before or since) that martial spirit which carried the 
armies of Tethmosis to the Euphrates. 

Besides the histories of Epiypt, see J. H. Breasted, Ancient 
Records of Envpt ; Historical Dor.iiment« ii. 4, 125 ; G. Masporo, 
Conies populaires, .sme ed. p. 236; W. M. F. Petrie, Hyksos 
and Israelite Cities^ p. 67 ; Golenischeff in Recuetl de travaux^ xv. 

P K1I. (F. Ll. G.) 

! HYLAS, in Greek legend, son of Theiodamas, king of the 
Dryopians in Thessaly, the favourite of Heracles and his com¬ 
panion on the Argonautic expedition. Having gone ashore at 
Kios in Mysia to fetch water, he was carried off by the nymphs 
of the spring in which he dipped his pitcher. Heracles sought 
him in vain, and the answer of Hylas to his thricc-repeated cry 
was lost in the depths of the water. Ever afterwards, in memory 
of the threat of Heracles to ravage the land if Hylas were not 
found, the inhabitants of Kios every year on a stated day roamed 
the mountains, shouting aloud for Hylas (Apollonius Rhodius 
i. 1207 ; 'J'heocritus xin.; Strabo xii. 564; Propertius i. 20; 
Virgil, Eel. vi. 43). But, although the legend is fir.st told in 
Alexandrian times, the “ cry of Hylas ” occurs long before as 
the “ Mysian cry in Aeschylus (Persae, 10S4), and in Aristo¬ 
phanes {I lutus, 1127) '• to cr>' Hylas ” is used proverbially of 
seeking something in vain. Hylas, like Adonis and Hyacinthus, 
represents the fresh vegetation of spring, or the water of a foun¬ 
tain, w'hich dries up under the heat of summer. It is sugge.sted 
that Hylas was a harvest deity and that the ceremony gone 
through by the Kians was a harvest festival, at which the figure 
of a boy was thrown into the water, signifying the dying vegeta¬ 
tion-spirit of the year. 

See G. Turk 111 lireslaucr Philologische Abhandlungen, vii. (1895); 
W. Mannharilt, Myihologtsche I'orschungen (1884). 

HYLOZOISM (Gr. liVi;, matter, (wi;, life), in philosophy, a 
term applied to any system which explains all life, whether 
physic.-!! or mental, as ultimately derived from matter (“ cosmic 
matter,” Weldstoff). Such a view of existence has been common 
Ihrougliout the history of thought, and especially among physical 
scientists. Thus the Ionian school of philosophy, which began 
with Thales, sought for the beginning of all things in various 
material substances, water, air, fire (see Ionian School). These 
substances were regarded as being in some sense alive, and 
taking some active part in the development of being. This 
primitive hylozoism reappeared in modified forms in medieval 
and Renaissance thought, and in modern times the doctrine of 
materialistic monism is its representative. Between modern 
rnaterialism and hylozoism proper there is, however, the dis¬ 
tinction that the ancients, however vaguely, conceived the 
elemental matter as being in some sense animate if not actually 
con.scious and conative. 

HYMEN, or Hymenaeus, originally the name of the song sung 
at marriages among the Greeks. As usual the name gradually 
produced the idea of an actual person whose adventures gave 
rise to the custom of this song. He occurs often in association 
with Linus and lalemus, who represent similar personifications, 
and is generally called a son of Apollo and a Muse. As the son 
of Dionysus and Aphrodite, he was regarded as a god of fruitful¬ 
ness. In Attic legend he was a beautiful youth who, being in 
love with a girl, followed her in a procession to Eleusis disguised 
as a woman, and saved the whole band from pirates. As reward 
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he obtained the girl in marriage, and his happy married life 
caused him ever afterwards to be invoked in marriage songs 
(Servius on Virgil, Aen. i. 651). According to another story, 
he was a youth who was killed by the fall of his house on his 
wedding day; hence he was invoked to propitiate him and avert 
a similar fate from others ([Servius, loc. cit.). He is represented 
in works of art as an efieminate-looking, winged youth, carrying 
a bridal torch and wearing a nuptial veil. Ihe marriage song 
was sung, with musical accompaniment, during the procession 
of the bride from her parents’ house to that of the bridegroom, 
Hyraenaeus being invoked at the end of each portion. 

See R. Schmidt, De Hymenaeo et Talasio (1886), and J. A. Hild in 
I laromberg and Saglis’-s Dictionnaire des antiquiUs. 

HYMENOPTERA (Gr. v/t’ji', a membrane, and irrtpov, a wing), 
a term used in zoological classification for one of the most im¬ 
portant orders of the class Hexapoda {g.v.}. The order was founded 
by Linnaeus (Systema Naturae, 1735), and is still recognized by 
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After C- L. M.irlati, Uur, Ent. Bull. N.S.y U.-'i. Dfpt. Agrie, 

Fig, I.—A, Front of head of Sawfly (Pachynematus) ; a, 
labrum; b, clypeus; i , vertex ; d, d, antennal cavities. C and 
II, Mandibles. H, First maxilla; a. cardo; b, stipes; c, galea; 
d, lacinia ; e, palp. B, Second maxillae (Labium) ; », mcntuni; 
h, ligula (between the two galeae) ; c, r, palps. M.agnified. 

all naturalists in the scn.se proposed by him, to include 
the sawflies, gall-flies, iclmeumon-flies and their allies, ants, 
wasps and bees. The relationship of the Hymenoptera to 
other orders of insects is discussed in the article Hexapoda, 

but it may be men¬ 
tioned here that in 
structure the highest 
members of the order 
are remarkably special¬ 
ized, and that in the 
perfection of their in- 
.stincts they stand at 
the head of all insects 
and indeed of alt inver¬ 
tebrate animals. About 
3o,ooospeciesof Hymen¬ 
optera are now known. 
... Characters. — In all 
3. — Median Hymenoptera the man- 
section through mid- diblcs (iig. I, C, D) are 
l)«dy_of female Red well developed, being 




Fig. 2.— Jaws of 
Hive-bee {A pis 
mellifica). Magni 


After C. Janet, Mrni. 
Soc. Zool. (189H). 
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palp and lacinia the thoracic seg 
of first maxilla; ments; i., ii., the 
d, e, g, h, mentum, first and second ab- 
jialp, fused laciniae dominal segments ; 


, being 
podeum. 


the 


pro- 


maiidible ; 6,c, H, H^d ; 1, a, 3, lowfy winged in.sects, such 

as the Orthoptcra, for 
biting. The more general¬ 
ized Hymenoptera have 
the second maxillae but 
slightly modified, their 
inner loljes being fused to 
form a ligula (fig. i, B, h). 

. . , . . the higher families this 

structure becomes elongated (fig a, g) so as to form an elaborate 
buckmg-organ or tongue. These insects are able, therefore, to 
bite as weU as to suck, whereas most insects which have acquired 
the power of suction have lost that of biting. Both fore- and hind- 
wmgs are usually present, both pairs being membranous, the hind- 
wmgs small and not folded when at rest, each provided along the 


(ligula or"tongue'’) 
and galea of 2nd 
maxillae. 


costa with a row of curved hooks which catch on to a fold along the 
dorsum of the adjacent fore-wing during flight. A large number of 
Hymenoptera axe, however, entirely wingless—«t l^t as regards one 
sex or form of the species. One of the most remarkable features is 
the close union of the foremost abdominal segment {fig. 3, i.) with 
the metathorax, of which it often seems to form a part, uie apparent 
first abdominal segment being, in such case, realfy the secona (fig. 
3, ii.). The true first segment, which undergoes a more or less com¬ 
plete fusion with the thorax is known as the " median segment" 
or propodtum. In female Hymenoptera the typical insectan 
ovipositor with its three pairs of processes is well developed, and in 
the higher families this organ becomes functional as a sting (fig. 5)— 
used for offence and defence. As regards their life history, all 
Hymenoptera undergo a " complete ” metamorphosis. The larva 
is soft-skinneJ (cruciform), being either a caterpillar (fig. 6, b) or a leg¬ 
less grub (fig. 7, a), and the pupa is free (fig. 7, c), i.e. u ith the append¬ 
ages not fixed to the holy, as is the case in the pupa of most moths. 

Structure .—The heal of a hymenopterous insect bears tliree simple 
eyes (ocelli) on the front and vertex in addition to the large compound 



Fig. 4.— Fore-Wings of 
t. Tcuthredmidae (Hylotoma )— 2. 

I , marginal; 2, appendicu¬ 

lar ; 3, 4, 5, 6, radial or sub- 
marginal ; 7, 8, 9, median or 
discoidal; 10, sub-costal; 

II, 12, cubital or branchial; 
and 13, anal or lanceolate 
cellules; a, b, c, submarginal 
nervures ; d, ba.sal nervurcs ; 
e, /, recurrent nervures ; st, 
stigma; co, costa. 


H y menoptera. 
tynipidae (Cynips). 
t lialcididae (Pertlampus). 
Proctotrypidae {Codrus). 
Myn.aridac (Mymar). 
Eraconidac \hracon). 
Ichncumonidac (7 rogus), 
Chrysididae {Cleptes). 
Formicidae {formica). 
Vespidae {Vespa). 

Apidae {Apathus). 


eyes. The feelers are generally simple in type, rarely showing serra¬ 
tions or prominent appendages; but one or two basal segments 
are frequently difiercntiated to form an elongate " scape," the 
remaining segments—carried at an elbowed angle to the scaiie— 
making up the " flagellum " ; the segments of the flagellum often 
bear complex sensory organs. The general characters of the jaws 
have been mentioned above, and in detail there is great variation 
in these organs among the diflcrent families. The sucking tongue 
of the Hymenoptera has often been compared with the hypopharynx 
of other inwets. According to D. Sharp, however, the hypopharynx 
is present in all Hymenoptera as a distinct structure at the base of 
the “ tongue," which must be regarded as representing the fused 
laciniae of the second maxillae. In the thorax the pronotum and 
prosternum are closely associated with the mesothorax, but the pleura 
of the prothorax are usually shifted far forwards, so tliat the foreleg.s 
are inserted just behind the head. A pair of small plates—the tegulae 
—MC very generally present at the bases of the fore-wings. The 
union of the first abdominal segment with the metathorax has been 
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already meiiUoiied. The second (so-called “first") abdominal 
segment is often very constricted, forming tJie " waist " so character¬ 
istic of wasps and ants for example. The constriction of this segment 
and its very perfect articulation with the piopcxleum give great 
mobility to the abdomen, so that the ovipoi^itor or sting can bo used 
with the greatest possible accurcicy and elfrct. 

Mention has already been made ul lac senes of curved houlis along 
the costa of the hind-wing ; by means oi this arrangement the two 
*vings of a side are firmly joined together during flight, which tXms 
l)ecomos particularly accurate. Tlie wings in the Hymenoptera show 
a marked reduction in the number of nervurcs as compared with more 
primitive inaocts TIhj nuun mediiui nervurc, and iisuaLly also 
Llie sub-costil become united with the radial, while the branches of 
radial, median mi l cubital nerc ures pursuing a transverse or re- 
eurrent course across the wing, divide ils area into a number of 
areolets or “ cells," that arc of importance in cluhsificalion. Among 
many of tlie smaller Hyineno}»tora we fin<l that the wings arc almost 
destitute of nervures In the liind-wings—on account oJ their reduced 
.size—the nervures are even more recluLcd tlian in the Jore-winga. 

'idu' legs of JlymenojitcTa are of tlie typical inseclati lorm, and 
the loot IS usually composed of five segments. In many families 
the trochatiler appi^ars to be represented by two small s<*gmei\ls, 
there being thus an extra joint in the leg. It is almost certain that 
the distal of these two segments really belongs to llie thigh, but the 
ordinary nomenclature will be used in the present article, as the. 
character is of great imporlaate in discriminating families, ami 
the two segments in question are referred to the troeliantci by mosi 
sy.stomalic writers. 

The typical iiisectaii ovipositor, so well dovelojied among the 
Hymenoptera, consists ol three jiairs of processes (gonapopliyscs) 
Iwo of which belong to the ninth abdominal segment and one to 



After l”. Janei, Ai^uilion dc la My^mna fubra (Puns, 1898). 

ViG. 5.—Oviposiun’ or Stnig ol Red Ant [Myrmica rubra) Queen. 
Magnified. The right sheath t (outer procesK of the ninth abclomiiuvl 
segment --9) is shown in connexion with the guide B formed by the 
inner processes of the 9th segment. The stylet A (process of th(‘ 
8th abdominal segment *8) is turned over to show its groove a, 
which woiks along the tongue or rail b. 

the eiRhtU. 'J'hc latter are the cutting or piercing stylets (fig 5, A) 
of the ovipositor, while the two outer processes of tlie ninth segment 
are motfineil into sheaths or feelers (fig. 5, C) and the two inner 
processes form a guide (fig, 5, B) on winch the stylets work, tongues 
or rads on the " guide " fitting actunttely into longitudinal groove.s 
on the stylet. In the difterent familie.s of the Hynieno]iteni, tliere 
are various modifications of the ovipositor, in accord with tlie 
habits of tile insects and the ]uu poses to which the orptn is put. 
The sting of wasps, ants and l>ees is a modified oviiiositor and n 
itse 1 for egg-laying bv the fertile females, as well as for cirfeiice. 
Most mile Hymenoptera have processes which form cUspers or 
genital armature. These processes are not altogether homologous 
with those o' the ovipositor, being formed by inner and outer lohe.i 
of a pair of structures on the ninth abdominal segment. 

Many points of interest are to be noted in the internal structure 
of tlie Hymeiio|itera. The gullet leads into a moderale-si/ed crop, 
and several pairs of salivarv glands open into file mouth. The crop 
IS followed by a proveutriculu, which, in the higher Hjunenoptcra, 
forms the so-called “ honey stomach," by Ihe contraction of whose 
walls the solid and liquid food can be sejiarated, pas.ied on into thc 
digestive stomach, or held in the crop ready for regurgitation into 
the month Hcliind the digestive stomach are situated, as usual, 
intestine and rectunt, and ihe number of Ivddncy (Malpighian) tubes 
vanes Irom only sii to i ver a hundred, being u-sually great. 

In the female, each ovary consists ol a large number of ovarian 
tubes, hi wl' di swollen chambers coiilaming the egg-eells alternate 
with smaller diamhers enclosing nutrient material. In connexion 
with the ovipo.itor are two poison-glands, one acid and the other 
alkaline in its .seiretion. The acid gland consists of one, two or 
more tubes, with a cellular coat of several layers, opening iifto a 


reservoir whence the duct leads to the exterior. The alkaline gland 
is an irregular tube with a smgle cellular layer, its duct opening 
alongside that of the ac »3 reservoir. 1 hese glairds are most strongly 
devdopetl when the ovipotnter is modified into a sting. 

Unutlopment .—Barthenogeiiesis is of normal occurrence la the 
life-cycle of many Hymenoptera. There are species of gall-fly in 
which males are unknown, lUo unferlilized eggs always developing 
into females. On the other liand, in certain saw-flies »id among 
the higlier kuniiies, the uufoctiiaed eggs, capable of developmmt, 
usually give riM‘ to male insects (see Baa), the larvae of most saw- 
flies feethiig on the leaves of plants aic caterpillars (fig. 0, h) with 
numerous iibdomiual pio-legs, but in most families of Hymenoptera 
the egg is laid in such a Bitiintion tliat an abundant fnixl-siipply is 
assured withimt exectiou on the part of the larva, which is conse¬ 
quently a legless grab, usually wlate in colour, and with soft flexible 
cuticle (lig. 7, a). The organs and instincts lor egg-layiug and food- 
providing are perhajis the most remarliable feafiires in the eeonomv 
of the Hymeitoptora. Gall-fly grubs are provided with v^ctalile 
food through the eggs being laid by the mother iivieef within plant 
tissues. The ichaeunsou pieiccs the body of a catei'piUai and fays 
her eggs where the grubs, will find abundant aninidl food. A diggiug- 
wasp hunts for insect prey amf buries it with the egg, white a irne 
wasp feeds her brood with captured insects, as a binl her fledglii gs. 
Bees store honey and pollen to serve as food for their young. Ihus 
we find througlioul Ihe order a degree of 1 are lor offspring un¬ 
reached b\' other insects, and fins family-life has, in tlie best known 
of the llymenojitera—ants, wasps and bees—develojied into an 
elaborate .social organization. 

Social IJje. —The development of u true insect society among 
the Hymenoptera is d'.pendent on a differentiation among 
the female.s between individuals with well-developed ovaries 
("queens”) whose special fiimlion is reproduction; and in¬ 
dividuals witli reduced or aljorted ovaries (” workers ”) whose 
duty is to build tlie nest, to galhur food and to tend and leed 
the larvae. Among the wasps the workers may only differ Irom 
the queens m size, and individuals intermediate between the 
two forms of female may be met with. Further, the queen wasp, 
and also the queen humble-bee, commences unaided the work ol 
building and lounding a new nest, being afterwards helped by 
her daiigliters (the workers) when these have liccii developed. 
In the hive-bee and among ants, on the other hand, there are 
constant structural distinctions between queen and worker, and 
the function of the queen bee in a hive is confined to egg-laying, 
the labour of the community being entirely done by the workers. 
Many ants possess seveial different forms of worker, adapted for 
special duties. Details of this fascinating subject are given in tlie 
special articles Ant, Bke and Wasp {(j.v.). 

Habits and DislrihuLian.— Reference hits been already made to 
the various metliods of feeding practised by Hymenoptera in 
the larval stage, and the care taken of or for the young through¬ 
out the order leads in many eases to llic galliering of such food 
by the mother or nurse. Thus, wasps eateli Hies ; worker ants 
make raids and carry off weak insecl.s ol many kinds; bees 
gatlier nectar from flowers and transform it mlo honey within 
their stomachs—largely lor the sake of feeding the larxae in 
the nest. The feeding habits ol the adult may agree with that 
of the larva, or differ, as in the ca-se of wasps which feed their 
grubs on Ihes, but cat prineipally vegetable lood tin mseivts. 
The nest-building habit is similarly \ariable. Digga.g wasps 
make simple holes m llie ground ; many hurrowing bees form 
branching tuiuiels ; other bees excavate limber or ii.i.ke their 
brocd-chambcis in hollow pluiil-slems ; wasps voik i.p with 
their saliva vegetable fibres bitten oft tree-bmk lo make paper; 
social bees produce from glands in their own bodies the wax 
whenee Iheir ncsl-rhambvrs are built. Ihe ir.quiline habit 
C'cuekoo parasilism’'),when one specie.s makes use of Ihe lahoui 
of another by invading the nest and laying her eggs Ihere, is ol 
frequent oeeiirrenee among Hymenoptera ; and in some cases the 
larva of the intruder is not content with taking the store of lood 
provided, but attacks and devours the larva ol the host. 

Most Hvraenoptera are of moderate or small size, the giants 
of the order—certain saw-flies and tropical diggmg-wasps 
never reach the bulk attained b)' the largest lieetles, while the 
wing-sprr,ad is narrow compared with that of many dragon¬ 
flies and moths. On the other hand, there are thousands ol 
very small species, and the tiny “ fairy-flies ” {Myniartdae), 
whose larvae live as parasites in the eggs of various inserts, arc 
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excessively minute for creatures of such compteK organisation. 
Hymenoptera are probably less widely distributed tl^ Aptera, 
Coleoptera or Diptera, but they arc to be found m all except the 
most inhospitable regions of &e globe. 'Ihe order is,, wiihi lew 
exceptions, terrestrial or aerial in habit. Compaiatavely only a 
few species are, for part of their lives, denizens of fresh water; 
these, as larvae, are parasitic ua the eggs or larvae of other 
aquatic insects, the little hymenopteroot, Polynema fiakms, 
one of the “ fairy-flies ”—swims through the water 1^ strokes 
of her delicate wings in search of a dragon-fly’s egg in wluch to 
lay licr own egg, while the rare Agriotypus dives after the case 
of a caddis-worm. It is of interest that tlie waters have been 
mi’aded by the parasitic group of the Hymenoptera, since in 
numlier of species this is bj' far the largest of the order. No 
group of terrestrial insects escapes tlieir attacks—even larvae 
boding in wood arc detected by ichneumon flies with, excessively 
long ovipositors. Not a few cases are knowrvi m which a parasitic 
larva is itself pierced by the ovipositor of a “ hyperparasite,” 
and. even the offspring of the latter may itself fall a victim to the 
attack of a “ tertiary parasite.” 

Fvssil History. —Very bttlc is known of tiie history of the Hynieno- 
ptera previous to the Tertiary epoah, cariy in which, as we know 
tram the evidence of many OJigoccne, and Miocene fossiis, all the 
more important famUies had tsoen diftetentiatod. Fragments of 
wings from tlie Lias and Oolitic beds have beoni rofocred to ants and 
bees, but the true nature of these remains is doubtful. 

Classification. —I.innaeus divided' the Hymenoptera into two 
sections the Tercbninlia, whose females possess a cutting or 
piercing ovipositor, and the Aculeata„in which the female organ 
is modified into a sting. Thi.s nnmenclatuce was adopted by 
P. A. Latreille and has been in general use until the present day. 
A closely similar cUi Lsion of the order results from T. Hartig’s 
tharucler drawn from the troehanter—whether of two segments 
or undivided—tlie groups being termed respectively Ditrochn 
and Monotrocha. But the most natural division is obtained by 
the separation of the saw-flics as a primitive sub-order, char¬ 
acterized by the imperfect union of the first abdominal segment 
witli thi; thorax, and by the broad base of the abdomen, so that 
there is no median constriction or “ waist,” and by the presence 
of thoracic leg.s—usuall)' also of abdominal pro-legs—in the larva. 
All the other families of Hymenoptera, including tk; gpll-flics, 
ichneumons and aculeates, have the first dadorainal segment 
closely united with the thorax, the second abdominal segment 
constricted so as to form a narrow stalk or “ waist,” and legless 
larvae without a hinder outlet to the food-canal. Tlicse two .sub¬ 
orders are usually known as the Seadliventra and Petiolivenlra 
respectively, but the names Symphyta and Apocrita proposed in 
1867 by C. Gcrstacckcr have priority, and should not bo replaced. 

Symphyta. 

ThL sub-ordui, characterized Iiy tlie "sessile,” broad-based 
abdomen, whose first segment is imperfectly united with the thorax, 
and by the usually caterpillar-like larvae with legs, includes the 
various groups oi saw-Hies. Three leading families may lie 
mcutioiied. Tlie Cepkidac, or stem saw-Hies, have an elongate 
pronolum, a compressed abdomen, and a single spine on the slun i 
of the fore-leg. 'liie soft, white larvae have the thoracic legs very 
small and feed in tlie .stems of various plants. Cephas pygmaeus is 
a well-known enemy oi corn crops. '1 he Siricidae (" wood-wasps ") 
are large elongate insects also with one spine on each fore-shm, but 
with the pronotum closely joined to the mesothorax. Tlie ovipositor 
is lung and prominent, eiiabliug the female insect to lay her eggs in 
the W'ood of trees, where the wliite larvae, whose legs are excessively 
short, tunnel and feed. These insects are adorned with bands of 
black and yellow, or with bright metallic colours, and on account 
of their large size and formidable ovipositors they often cause 
needless alarm fo persons unlamiliar witli their habits. The 
Tenthredinidae, or true saw-flies, are distinguished by two spines on 
each fore-shin, while the larvae are usually e.aterpillars, with three 
pairs of thoracic legs, and from six to eight pairs of abdominal pro- 
legs, the latter not possessing the hooks found on the pro-legs of 
lepidopterous caterpillars. Most saw-fly larvae devour leaves, and 
the beautifully serrate processes of the ovipositor are well ada|itcd 
for egg-laying in plant tissues. Some .saw-fly larv.ae are protected 
by a slimy secretion (fig. 6, c) and a few live concealed in galls. 
In the form of the feelers, tlie wing-neuration and mitior structural 
details there is much diversity among the saw-flies. They have 
been usually regarded as a single family, b“t W. H. Ashmead has 
lately differentiated eleven families of them. 


Apotrita. 

This sub-order includes the vast majotity of the Hymenoptera, 
characterized by the narrowly constricted waist in the adult and, by 
the legless conaitioii oi the larva. Tlie truclianter is simpie in. some 
genera and divided, in others. IVith regard to the minor divisioas 
oi this group, great diflerence 01 opinion has prevailed among 
students. In his reconl classification Ashmead (1901) recognizes 
seventy-nine families arranged under eight " superrfamflies." The 
number of species included in tlto division is enormous, and the 
multiphcatioii of fimiiiies is. to some extcnl, a natural result of 
increasingly close study. But the distinctions between many of 
these rest on comparatively slight characters, and it is BkeLy 
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After Marlatt, £h/. drc. *6, U.S. Depi. Agrjc. 

Ftc. 6.—a, Pear Saw-fly {Eriocampoides Hmacina ); b, larva with¬ 
out, and c, with its slimy protective coat; e, cocoon; /, larva 
betore pupation; g, pupa, magnified 4 times; d, leaves with 
larvae, natural size. 

the future discovery of new genera may abolish many among such 
distinctions as may now be drawn. It seems advisalilc, therefere, 
in the present article to retain the wider conception of the family 
that has hitherto contented most writers on the Hymenoptera. 
Ashmead's " Ruper-familics ” have, however, bten adopted as— 
founded on definite structural characters—they probably indicate 
relationship more nearly than the older divisions founded mo.stly 
on habit. The Cynipoidea include the gall-flies and their parasitic 
relations. In the Chalcidoidea, Ichneumoiioidea am' Proctotry- 
poidea will be found nearly all the " parasitic Hymenoptera " oi 
older classifications. The Formicoidea ace the ants. Iho group 
of Fossores, or " digging-wa.sps,” is divided by .Ashmead, one section 
forming the Sphecoidea, while the other, lopotlicr with the Chrysidac 
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After Howard, /?n.. Tech. Hull. 5, U.S. Dept. Agric. 

Fig. 7. —Clialcid (Dtbrachys boucheauus), a hyper-parasite, 
a, larva. b, Female fly. 

d, Its head more highly magni- c. Pupa of male, 
lied. r. Feeler. 

and the true wasps, make up the Vespoidea. The Apoidea consists 
oi the bees only. 

r ympoidea — In this division the ovipositor issues from the ventral 
surlai e of tlie abdomen ; the pronotum reaches back to the tegolae ; 
the trochanter has two segments ; the fore-wing (fig 4, 2) has no 
stigma, but one or two areolcts. Tlie feelers with twelve to fifteen 
segments are thread-like and straight. All the insects included in 
this group are small and form two families—the Cynipidac and the 
Figitidae. They are the " gall-flies,” many of the species laying 
eggs in various plant-tissues where the presence of the larva causes 
the formation of a pathological growth or gall, always of a definite 
form and characteristic of the species; the " oak-apple ” and the 
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bedeguar of the rose are familiar examples. Other flies of this 
group have the iiujuiliiie habit, laying their eggs iu the galls of 
other species, while others agam pierce the cuticle of maggots or 
aphids, in whoso bodies their larvae live as parasites. 

Chalcidoidea. — This division resembles the Cynipoidca m the 
position ol the ovipasitor, ami in the two segmented trochanters. 
The fore-wing also has no stigma, and the whole wing is almost 
destitute of nervures and areolets, while the pronotum does not 
reach back to the tegulae, and tlie feelers are elbowed {fig. 7). The 
vast maiority of this group, including nearly 5000 known species, 
are u.suaUy reckoned as a single family, the Ch^cididae, comprising 
small insects, often of bright metallic colours, whose larvae are 
parasitic in insects ot various orders. Tlie " fig-insects," whose 
presence in rinening figs is believed essential to the proper develop¬ 
ment of the fruit, belong to JHastophaga and other genera of this 
family. They are remarkable in having wingless males and winged 
females. The " polyembryonic ” devdopment of an Encyrtus, as 
.studied by P. Marchal. is highly remarkable. The female lays her 
egg in the egg of a small ermine moth {Hy^onomeuta) and the egg 
gives rise not to a single embryo but to a liundred, which develop 
as the host-caterpillar develops, being found at a later stage within 
the latter enveloped m a flexible tube^ 

The Mymaridac or " fairy-flies ” arc distinguished from the 
Chalcididae by their narrow fringed wings (figs. 5) and by the 
situation of the ovipositor just in front of the tip of the abdomen. 
They arc among the most minute of all insects and their lai'vac are 
probably all parasitic in insects' eggs. 

Ichneumonoidf.a. —The ten tliousaiid known .species included m 
this group agree with the Cynipoidea and Chalcidoidea in the 
position of tlic ovipositor and in llie jointed trochanters, but arc 
distinguished by the fore-wing possessing a distinct stigma and 
usually a typical series of nervures and areolets (tigs. 4, 8). Many of 
the sficcies are of fair size. They lav their eggs (fig. 8) in the bodies 
of insects and their larvae belonging to variotis orders. .\ few 
small families such as the Evanitdae and the Stephanidae are in- 
clude<l here, but the va.st majority of the group fall into two large 

families, the Ichneumom- 
dac and the Braoonidae, 
the tonner distinguished 
hv the presence of two 
median (or thscoidal) cells 
in the fore-wnng (figs. 4, 7), 
while the Utter has only 
one (hgs. 4, 6). Not a few 
of these insects, however, 
are entirely wingless. On 
account of their worlc in 
flestroying plant-eating 
insects, the ichneumon- 
flies are of great economic 
importance. 

PyorUHrypoidea. — This 
group may he distin- 
guislied from the pre¬ 
ceding by the j'osition 
of the ovipositor at the extreme .apex of the abdomen, and 
from the groups that follow (with very lew exceptions) by 
the jointed trochanters ol the legs. Tlie pronolum reaches 
back to the tegulae. Tlie Pelerinidac —include<l here by Ash- 
mcad — an; large insi^cls with remarkably elongate abdomens 
and undivided trochanters. .All the other members of the group 
may be regarded as forming a single family—tlio Pyoctotrvpidat\ 
including an immense number of .small parasitic HymenopliTa, not 
a few of wlilch arc wingle.ss. Of special mterest arc the transforma¬ 
tions of Platygasicy, l)clonging to this family, discovered by M. 
Ganin, and familiarized to F.nglish readers through the writings of 
Sir J. Lublxick (Lord Avebury). The first larva is broad in front 
and tapers behind to a " tail " provided with two divergent pro- 
c.es.ses, so that it resembles a small crustacean. It lives in the grub 
of a gall-midge and it ultimately becomes changed into the usual 
white and fleshy hymenopterous larva. The four succeeding 
Rections, in which the ovipositor is modified into a sting (always 
exserted from the tin of the abdomen) and Ibc trochanters aro wnth 
few exceptions .simple, form the Arulrata of Linnaeus. 

Eornticoidea.-~T\iv ants which form this group are readily dis¬ 
tinguished by the diflerentiation of the females into winged " 'pieens" 
and wingless " workers." The pronotum extends btick to the wing- 
bases, and the "waist" is greatly constrictetl and marked by one or 
two “ nodes." The dilferentiation of tiie females leads to a complex 
social life, the nesting habit.s of <ants and the various industries that 
they pursue being of .sur|)a.ssmg interest (sec Ant). 

This section includes a numl>er of families char¬ 
acterized by the backward extension of the ])rothorax to the tegulae 
and distinguished from the ants by the almmce of " nodes " at the 
base of the .abdomen. The true wasps have the fore-wings folded 
lengthwise when at rest and the fore-legs of normal build—not 
specialized for digging. The Vesptdae or social wasps have " queens " 
and " workers " like the ants, nut both these forms of female are 
winged ; the claws on their feet are simple. In the Eumenidae or 
solitary wasps the female sex is undifierentiated, and the foot claws 



Fro. 8.—Ichneumon Fly {Rhyssa per- 
sUdasorta) ovipositing. 


are toothed. (For the habits of these insects see Wasp.) The 
Chrysididae or ruby wasps are small iasects with a very hard cuticle 
exhibiting brilliant metallic colours — blue, green and crimson. 
Only tiircc or four abdominal segments are visible, the hinder seg¬ 
ments being slender and retracted to form a telescope-like tube in 
which the ovipositor lies. When the ovipositor is brought mto 
use thi.s tube is thrust out. The eggs are laid in the nests oi various 
bees and wasps, the chrysid larva living as a " cuckoo " parasite. 
The Trigonahdae^ a small family whose lu,r\*ae are parasitic in 
wasps' nests, also probably belong here. 

The other families of the Vespmdea belong to the series of " Fos- 
soros " or digging-wasps. In two of the families—the MutiUidac 
and Thynnidod —the females are wingless and the larvae live a.s 
parasites in the larvae of other insects ; the female Mutilla enters 
humble-bees' nests and lays her eggs in the bee-grubs. In the other 
lamilie's both sexes are winged, and the instinct and industry of the 
females are among the most wonderful in the Hymenoptcra. They 
make burrows wherein they place insects or spiders which they ha\'e 
caught and stung, laying their eggs be.side the victim so that the 
young larvae find themselves in presence of an abundant and 
appropriate food-supply. Valuable observations on the habits 
of these insects are due to J. H. Fabrc and G. W. and F.. Peckham. 
The prey is sometimes stung in the neighbourhood of the nerve 
gangfia, so that it is paralysed but not killed, the grub of the fossorial 
wasp devouring its victim alive ; but this inslinct vanes in jicrfuction, 
and in many cases the larva flourishes equally whether its prey be 
killed or not T he females have a wonderful power of finding their 
burrows on returning from their hunting expeditions. Among the 
Vesjioid families of fossorial wasps, the Pompilidue are the most 
important. They are recognizable by their slender and elongate 
liind-legs ; many of them provision their burrows with spiders. 
The Sapygidae arc para,sitic on bees, while the ScoHidae are large, 
robust and hairy insects, many ol which prey upon tlie grubs of 
chafers. 

Sphecoidea .—In this division are included the rest ol the " digging- 
wasps." distinguished from the Vespoidea by the short pronotum 
not reaching backward to the tegulae. They have usually been 
reckoned as forming a single, very large family—-the bphegidae- 
but ten or twelve subdivisions of the grouj) are regarded as (iistinct 
families by A.shmead and ethers. Great fliversity is shown in the 
details of structure, Iiabits and nature of the prey. Species of 
Sphex, studied by Faore, provisioned their brood-chambers with 
crickets. Pelopocu<i hunts spiders, while Ammophila catches cater 
j pillars lor the l^iiefit of her young. Fabie slates that the last- 
' named iiwect uses a stone for the temporary closing of her burrow, 

' and the Peckhams have seen a female Ammophtla lake a stone 
{ between her mandibles and use it as a hammer for pounding down 
i tin; earth over her fini.shed nest. The habits of Demhex are of e.spccial 
! interest. The female, instead ol provisioning her burrow with a 
.supply of food that will suffice the Larva for its whole life, brings 
fresh flies with which she regularly feeds her young. In this instinct 
we iiave a correspondence with (lie habits ol social wasps and bees. 
Yet it may lie thought that the usual inslinct of the " digging- 
wasps " to capture and store iq> food in an underground burrow for 
the benefit of offspring whicli they will never see is even more sur¬ 
prising. The habit of some genera is to catch the prey before making 
their tunnel, but more frequently the insect digs her nest, and then 
liuuts for prey to put into if. 

Apoidea .—The bees which make up this group agree with the 
Snhecoidea in the short j>ronotum, but may be distinguished from 
all other Hymenoptcra by the widened first taisal segment and the 
plumose hairs on head and body. They are usually icgarded as 
forming a single family — the Apidae — but there is very great 
diversity m structural details, and Ashmead divides them into 
fourteen families. The " tongue," for example, is short and obtuse 
or emarginatc in Colletes and Prosoph, while in all other bees it is 
pointed at the lij). But in Andrena and its allies it is comparatively 
short, while in the higher genera, such as Apis and Bomhus, it is 
elongate and flexible, forming a most elaborate and perfect organ for 
taking liquid food. Bees feed on honey and pollen. Most of the 
genera arc " solitary " in habit, the female sex bring umliffcrenti- 
ated ; but among the humble-bees and hive-bees we find, as in 
social wasp.s and ants, the occurrence of workers, and the consequent 
elaboration of a wonderful in.sect-society. (See Bkit.) 

Bibliography. —The literature of several special families of the 
Hymenoptcra w'lll be found under the articles Ant, Bke, Ichneumon- 
Fly, Wasi', <S:c., referred to above. Among earlier .students on 
structure may be mentioned P. A. Latreillc, Eanulles natureltcf; du 
y^gne animal (Paris, 1825), who recognized the nature of the 
" median segment." C. Gerstacckor {Arch. f. Naiurg. xx., 1867) 
and F. Braucr {Sitd). K. Akad. Wien. Ixxxv , 1883) should 

also be consulted on this subject. For internal anatomy, specially 
the digestive organs, see L. Pufour, Mfw. savants Hrangers, vii. 
(i8.li), and Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4), i. 1854. For nervous system H. 
VLailanes, .inn. Sci. Nat. Zool. (7), ii. iv. 1880-1887, and F. C. 

' Kenyon, Joum. Comp. Neurol, vi., 1896. For poison and other 
glands, see L Bordas, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. {7) xix., 1895. For the 
.sting and ovipositor H. Dewitz, Zeits. wins. Zool. xxv, 1874, 
i xxviii., 1877, and E. Zander, ih, Ixvi., 1899. For male genital 
armature S. A. Peytoureau, Morphologic de Varmure g^nitale des 
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insectes (Bordeaux, 1895), and E. Zander, Zeits, wiss, Zool. Ixvii., 
190^; systematic student of Hymenoptera is greatly helped 
by C. Cl. de DaJIa Torre’s Cutalogus Hytnenopierorufn (10 vols., 
Leipzig, 1893-1902). For general classifications see F. W. Konow, 
Enlom. Nachir. (1897), and W. H. Ashmead, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xxm., 1901; the latter paper deals also especially with the Ichneu- 
nionoidea of the globe. For habits and life histories of Hymenoptera 
sec J. Lubbock (Lord Avebur>'), Ants, Bees and Wasps (9th ed., 
London, 1889); C. Janet, Etudes sur les fourmis, les guSpes et tes 
abeilles (Paris, &c., 1893 and onwards) ; and Cl. W. and E. G. 
Peckhara, Instincts and Habits of Solitary Wasps (Madison, Wis. 
U.S.A., 1898). Monographs of most of the lam'tics o{ British 
Hymenoptera have now been published. For saw-flies and gall¬ 
flies. see P. Cameron’s British Phytophagous Hymenoptera (4 vols., 
London, Ray Soc., 1882-1893). For Ichneumonoidea, C. Morlcy’s 
Ichneumons of Great Britain (Plymouth, 1903, &c.), and X. A. 
Marshall’s “British Braconidae," 2 'rans. Entom. Soc., 1885-1899. 
The smaller parasitic Hymenoptera have been neglected in this 
country since A. H. Haliday’s classical papers Enkm. Mag. i.-v., 
1833-1838) but Aslimead’s “ North American Proctotrypidae [Bull. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. xiv., 1893) is valuable for the European student. 
For the Fossores, wasps,ants and bees see E. Saunders, Hymenoptera 
Aculeata of the British Islands (London, 1H9O). Exhaustive refer¬ 
ences to general systematic works will bo found in de Dalla Torre’s 
Catalogue mentioned above. 01 special value to English students arc 
C. T. Bingham's Fauna of British India. “ Hymenoptera " (London, 
1897 and onwards), and P. Cameron's volumes on Hymenojitera m 
the Ihologia Centrali-Americana. F. Smith’s Catcilogues of Hy¬ 
menoptera in the British Museum (London, 1853-1859) are well 
worthy of study. (G. H. C.) 

HYMETTUS (Ital. Monte Matlo, hence the modem name 
'Trello Vouni), a mountain in Attica, baundinK the Athenian 
plain on the S.IC. Height, 3370 ft. It was famoits in ancient 
times for its bees, which gathered lioncy of peculiar flavour 
from its aromatir herbs ; their fame still persists. The spring 
mentioned b)' Ovid (Ars Amat. iii. 687) is probably to be re¬ 
cognized near the monastery of Syrian! or Kaesariani on the 
western slope. This may he identical with that known as KilXAov 
said to be a remedy for barrenness in women. The marble 
of Hymettus, which often has a bluish tinge, was used extensively 
for building in ancient Athens, and also, in early times, for 
sculpture; but the white marble of Pentelicus w'as preferred 
for both purposes. 

Sec F-. Dntlwell, Classical and Topographual Tom (iHin), i. 

HYMNS. — j. Classical Hymnody. —The word “hymn” 
(e/ii'ov) was employed by the ancient Greek.s * to signify a song 
or poem composed in honour of gods, heroes or famous men, 
or to be recited on some joyful, mournful or solemn occasion. 
Polymnia was the name of their lyric muse. Homer makes 
Aleincius entertain Odysseus with a “ hymn ” of the minstrel 
Demodocus, on the capture of Troy by the wooden horse. The 
H'ar/i’i and Days of Hesiod begins with an invocation to the Muses 
to address hymns to Zeus, and in his Theogonia he speaks of 
them as singing or inspiring “ hymns ” to all the divinities, and 
of the bard as “ their servant, hymning the glories of men of 
old, and of the gods of Olympus.” Pindar calls by this name odes, 
like his own, in praise of conquerors at the public games of Greece. 
The Athenian dramatists (Euripides most frequently) use the 
tvord and its cognate verbs in a similar manner; they .also 
describe by them mctrieal oracles and apophthegms, martial, 
festal and hymeneal songs, dirges and lamentations or incanta¬ 
tions of woe. 

Hellenic hymns, aerording to this ennoeption of them, have 
come down to us, some from a very early and others from a late 
period of Greek classical literature. Those which passed by the 
name of Homer - were already old in the time of Thucydides. 
They arc mythological poems (several of them long), in hexa¬ 
meter verse—some very interesting. Tltat to Apollo contains 
a traditionary history of the origin and progress of the Ifelphic 
worship ; those on Hermes and on Dionysus are marked hy 
much liveliness and poetical fancy. Hymns of a like general 
character, but of less interest (though these also embody some 
fine poetical traditions of the Greek mythology, such as the story 

' The history ol the " hymn ” naturally begins with Greece, but 
it may be found in some form mucli earlier; Assyria and Hgypt 
have left specimens, while India has the Vedic hymns, and Confucius 
collected " praise .songs " in China. 

- See GiiEBK Literature. 


of Teiresias, and that of the wanderings of Leto), were written 
in the 3rd century before Christ, by Callimachus of Cjirene. 
Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno, composed (also in hexameters) 
an “ excellent and devout hymn ” (as it is justly called by 
Cudworth, in his Intellectual System) to Zeus, which is preserved 
in the Eclogae of Stobaeus, and from which Aratus borrowed 
the words, “ For we are also His offspring,” quoted by St Paul 
at Athens. The so-called Orphic hymns, in hexameter verse, 
styled TcAtTtti, or hymns of initiation into the “ mysteries ” 
of the Hellenic religion, are productions of the Alexandrian school, 
—as to which learned men are not agreed whether they are 
earlier or later than the Christian era. 

The Romans did not adopt the word “ hynrn ” ; nor have we 
many Latin poems of the classical age to which it can properly 
be applied. There are, however, a few—such as the simple 
and graceful “ Dianae sumus in fide ” (“ Dian’s votaries arc we ”) 
of Catullus, and “ Dianam tenerae dicite virgines ” (“ Sing to 
Dian, gentle maidens ”) of Horace—which approach much more 
nearly than anything Hellenic to the form and character of 
modern hymnody. 

2. Hebrew Hymnody. —For the origin and idea of Christian 
hymnody wc mu.st look, not to Gentile, but to Hebrew sources. 
St Augustine’s definition of a hymn, generally accepted by 
ChrLstian antiquity, may be summed up in the words, “ praise 
to God with song ” (“ cum cantieo ”); Bede understood the 
“ ranticum ” as properly requiring metre ; though he thought 
that what in its original language was a true hymn might retain 
that cliaracler in an unmetrical translation. Modem use has 
enlarged the definition : Roman Catholic writers extend it to 
the praises of saints ; and the word now comprehends rhythmical 
prose as well as verse, and prayer and spiritual meditation as 
well as praise. 

The modern distinction between psalms and hymns is arbitrar,- 
(see Psalms). The former word was used by the l.XX. as a 
generic designation, probably because it implied an accompani¬ 
ment by the psaltery (said by Eusebius to have been of very 
ancient use in the East) or other instruments. The cognate 
verb “ psallerc ” has been constantly applied to hymns, both in 
the Eastern and in the Western Church ; and the same com¬ 
positions which they described genericully as “ psalms ” were 
also called by the LXX. “ odes ” (f.e. songs) and “ hymns.” 
The latter word occurs, e.g. in Ps. Ixxii. 20 (“ the hymns of 
David the son of Jesse ”), in Ps. Ixv. 1, and also in the Greek 
titles of the 6th, 54lh, 55th, 67111 and 76th (this numbering of 
the psalms being that of the English version, not of the LXX.). 
The 44th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, “ Let us now praise famous 
men,” &c., is entitled in the Greek vartputv il/ii-os, “ The Fathers’ 
Hymn.” Bede speaks of the whole book of P.salms as called 
“ liber hymnorum,” by the universal consent of Hebrews, 
Greeks and Latins. 

In the New Testament we find our Lord and His apostles 
singing a hymn (i'/n i'/irarres t’^.;A^oi), after the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper; St Paul and Silas doing the same (fi/ivoui' 
rhv Otm) in their prison at Philippi; St James recommending 
psalm-singing (f aAAeTw), and St Paul “ psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs ” (ipaK/wU kuI vpvots nal i()8als TryevpariKaK) 
St Paul also, in the 14th chapter of the first epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, speaks of singing {xpuKta) and of every man’s psalm 
(cKao-Tov viidtv ipaKuhv in context which plainly has icfcr- 
ence to the assemblies of the Corinthian Christians for common 
worship. All the words thus used were applied by the LXX. 
to the Davidical p.salms ; it is therefore possible that these only 
may be intended, in tlie different places to which we have 
referred. But there arc in St Paul’s epistles several passages 
(Eph. v. 14 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16; 2 Tim. ii. 11,12) 
which have so much of the form and character of later Oriental 
hymnody as to have been supposed by Michaelis and others to 
be extracts from original hymns of the Apostolic age. Two of 
them are apparently introduced as quotations, though not 
found elsewhere in the Scriptures. A third has not only rhythm, 
but rhyme. The thanksgiving prayer of the assembled disciples, 
recorded m Acts iv., is both in substance and in manner poetical; 
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and in tiir caniic/iu, ■ Magnificat," “ Bencdictus,” &c., which 
mani/est/y tufiowed the lorm and style of Hebrew poetry, hymns 
or songs, proper for hturgical use, have always been recognized 
by the church. 

3. Easlmt Church Hymnody .—The hymn of our Lord, the 
precepts of the apostles, the angelic song at the nativity, and 
“ lienedicitc omnia opera " are referred to in « curious metrical 
prologue to the hymnary ol the Motarahic Breviary as preced¬ 
ents for the ptactioe of the Western Church. In this respect, 
however, the Western Church lollowed the Eastern, in whicli 
hymnody prevailed from the earliest times. 

Philo describes the 'I'heraputae {y.v.) of the naghbourhood of 
Alexandria as rompoaTs of original hymns, whith (as well as 
old) vvere sung at their great religious festivals—die 
^u"<. people listening in .silence till they came to the closing 
strains, or refrains, at the end ol a hymn or stanza (the 
“ acrolcleulia ' and " ephymnia "). in which all, women as well 
as men, heartily joined. These songs, he says, were in various 
metres (for which he uses a number of technical terms); some 
were choral, some not ; and they were divided into variously 
constructed strophes or stanzas. Euscluies, who thouglit that 
the Therapiitae vvere communilie.s of (Jiristians, says that the 
Christian practice of Jus own day was in exact accordance 
with this descnption. 

The practice, not only of singing hymns, but of singing tlnni 
antiphonally, appears, from the well-known letter ol Pliny to 
Trajan, to have been estabhsfied in the Bithyniari 
phoBtl c-hurches at the beginning of the and century'. 'J’hcy 
tiagiBg. were accustomed “ stato die ante tocem convenire, 
carmenque (iiristo, qua.si Deo, dicere suum invicem.’’ 
This agrees wdl, in point ol time, with tla* tiiuiition necorded 
by the historian .Socrate.s, that Ignatius (who suffered marty'r- 
dom alxiut a.u. 107) was led by a visfon or dream of angels 
singmg hymns m tliat manner to the Holy Trinity to introduce 
antiphonal singing into the church of Antioch, from which it 
qiiicidy spread to other churches. There st'ems to be aii allusion 
to choral singmg in the epistle of Ignatiu-s himseff to the Romans, 
where lie exlioris them, “ xo/ios yteoTieeix” (“having formed them¬ 
selves into a choir "), to “sing praise to the Father in Christ 
Jesus.’’ A statement of Theodoret has sometimes been supposed 
to refer the origin of antiphonal singing to a much later date; 
but this seems to relate only to the singing of Old Testament 
Psalms ( ti / i ' luXifUiav), the alternate chanting of 

which, by a choir divided into two parts, was (according to that 
statement) first introduced into the dinrch of Antioch by two 
monks famous in the history of their time, Flavianus and Dio¬ 
dorus, under the emperor ('on.stantius II. 

Other evidence of the use of hymns in the 2nd century is 
contained m a fragment of t'aius, preserved by Eusebius, whicli 
refers to " all the psalms and odes written by faithful 
etBtury. brethren from the beginning,’’ as “ hymning Christ, tlie 
Word of God, as God.” Tertullian also, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the “ .Cgapae,” or love-feasts, of liis day, cays that, after 
washing hands and bringing in lights, each man was invited to 
come forward and sing to God’s praise something either taken 
from the Senptures or of liis own composition (“ ut quisque dc 
Sacris Scripturis vel proprio ingenio potest ”). George BuU, 
bishop of St David's, lielioved one of tliose primitive compositions 
to be the hymn appended by Clement of Alexandria to his 
Paedagogus ; and /Vrchbishop Ussher considered the ancient 
morning and evening hymns, of which the use was enjoined by 
the Apostolical ConstituHons, and which are also mentioned in 
the “ Tract on Virginity ” printed with the works of St .'llhan- 
.asius, and in St Basil's treatise upon the Holy Spirit, to Ixilong 
to the same family. Clement’s hymn, in a .sliort anapaestic 
metre, beginning oTojiLor ttwAwi' aSaiue (or, according to some 
editions, jlaa-iXto (lyi'wc, Af>y« irarBa/taTui /)— translated by the 
Rev. A. Chatfield, “0 Thou, the King of Saints, all-conquering 
Word ”), is rapid, spirited and well-adapted for singing. The 
Greek “ Morning Hymn " (which, as divided into verses by 
•Archbishop Ussher in hi.s treatise De Symbolts, has a majestic 
rhythm, resembhng a choric or dithyrambic strophe) is the 


origmal form of “ Gloria in Excelsis,” still said or sung, with 
some variations, in all branches of the church which have not 
relinquished the use of liturgies. The Latin form of thi.s hymn 
(of which tliat in tlie English communion office is an exact 
translation) is said, by Bede and other ancient writers, to have 
been brought into use at Rome by Pope Tclesphonis, as early as 
the time ol the emperor Hadrian. A tliird, the Vesper or “ Lamp¬ 
lighting ” hymn (“ <j>uls lAopov dyfos translated by 

Canon Bright “ Light of Gladness, Beam Divine "), holds its 
place to tins day in the servicc.s of the Greek rite. 

In the 3rd century Origen seems to have liad in his entury- 
muid tlw words of some other hymns or hymn of like 
character, when he says (m his treatise Against Celsus): “ We 
glorify in hymns God and His only begotten .Son j as do also the 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars and all the host of heaven. All these, 
in one Divine chorus, with tlie just among men, glorify in hymns 
God who is over all, and His only hegottem Son.” So highly 
were diese compositions esteemed in Ihe Syrian churches that 
the council which deposed Paul of Samosata from the see of 
Antioch in the time of Aurclian justified that act, in its .synodical 
letter to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria, on this ground 
(among otliers) that lie had prohibited the use of hymns of that 
kind, by uninspired writers, addres.sed to Christ. 

After the conversion of Constantine, the progress of hymnody 
became closely exinnccted with church controv'ersie*. 'Iherc 
had been in Edcssa, at the end of Ihe and or early in tlie 3rd 
ccntuiy, a Gnostic writer of con-spicuous ability, named Barde- 
sancs, who was .succeeded, us tlic head of his sect or school, by 
his son Flarinonius. Both fatiicr and son wrote hymns, and set 
them to agreeable melodie.s, which acquind, and in tlie 4th 
ccjitury still retained, much Roal popularit)'. Ephracm Syrus, 
the first voluminous hymn-writer whose works nmiain to us, 
Blinking that the some melodies might be made useful to the 
faith, if adapted to more orthodox words, composed tc tlicni a 
large number of hynms in tlie Syriac language, princiiially In 
tetrasyllahic, pentasyUahic and hcptasyllabic metres, elivided 
into strophes of from 4 to 12, iti and even 20 lines each. When 
a strophe contained five lines, the fifth tviis generally an 
“ephymnium,” detached in sense, and consisting of a prayer, 
invocation, doxology or the like, to be sung antiphonally, either 
in full chorus or by a separate part of the choir. The Syriac 
CJirestoimthy of August Hahn (Leipzig, 1825), and the tliird 
volume of H. A. Daniel’s Thesaurus IJymnologicus (Leipzig, 
1841-1856), contain .specimens of these hymns. Some of Uteni 
have been translated into (unmelricul) English b)' the Ret. 
Heniy Burgess (Select Metrical Hymns 0/ Ephran Syrus, (kc., 
1853). A considerable number of those so translated are on 
subjects connected with deatli, resurrection, judgment, &c,., 
and display not only Christian faith and hope, but much sim¬ 
plicity and tenderness of natural feeling. Theodoret speaks 
of the spiritual songs of Fiphraem as very sweet and profitable, 
and as adding much, in his (Theodoret’s) time, to the brightness 
of tlie commemorations of martyrs in the Syrian Church. 

Tlie Greek hymnody contemporary with Ephraem followed, 
with some licence, classical models. One of its favourite metres 
was the Anacreontic; hut it also made use of the short 
anapaestic, Ionic, iambic and otlicr lyrical measures, as wdl as 
the hexameter and pentameter. Its principal authors were 
Methodius, bishop of Olympus, who died about a.d. 311, Syncsius, 
who became bisliop of Ptolcmais in Cj'ienaica in 410, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, for a sliort time (380-381) patriarch of 
Constantinople. The merits of these writers have been perhaps 
loo much depreciated by the admirer,s of the later Greek 
“ Melodists.” They liave found an able English translator in 
the Rev. Allen Chatfield (Sungs and Hymns of Earliest Greek 
Christian Pods, London, 1876). Among the most striking of 
their works are pwueo Xpurrl (“ Lord Jesus, think of me ”), by 
Synesius; (rcrbi' ut/)ftToi</ioi'a/)xi7i'(“0 Thou, the One Supreme”) 
andrio-oi <feA«syti'«r^ui(“Osoulof mine,repining"), by Gregory; 
also ilvtaOev mipdevoi (" The Bridegroom cometh "), by Methodius. 
Tliere continued to he Greek metrical hymn-writers, in a similar 
.style, till ii much later date. Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem 
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m the 7th century, wrote seven Anacreontic hymns; and St 
John Damascene, one of the most copious of the second school 
of " Mclodisti,” was also the author of some long compositions 
b trimeter iambics. 

An important development of hymnody at Constantirx^le 
arose out of the Arian controversy. Early in tlie 4th century 
Period Athanasius had rebuked, not only the doctrine of Arius, 

ofAriaa but the light character of certain hymns by which he 

eootro- endeavoured to make that doctrine popular. When, 

yeny. towiirds the close of that century (598), St John 

Chrysostom was raised to the metropolitan see, the Arians, 
who were still numerous at Constantinople, had no places of 
wwship within the walls ; but they were in the habit of commg 
into the city at sunset on Saturdays, Sundays and the greater 
festivals, and congregating in the porticoes and other places of 
public resort, where they sung, all night through, antiphonal 
songs, with "arroteleutia” (closing strains, or refrains), ex- 
pres.sive of Arian doctrine, often accompanied t)y taunts and 
insults to the orthodox. Chty'sostom was apprehensive tlmt thi.s 
masie might draw some of the simpler church people to the Arian 
side; he therefore organized, in (^position to it, under the 
patronage and at the cost of Eudoxia, the empress of Arcadius 
(then his friend), a system of nightly proc essional hymn-singing, 
with silver crosses, wax-lights and other circumstances of 
ceremonial pomp. Riot.s followed, with bloodshed on both side.s, 
and with some personal injury to the empress’s chief eunuch, 
who s-eems to have ofririated as conductor or director of tlic 
church mn.sicians. This led to the suppression, by an imperial 
edict, of all public Arian singbg : while in be church the 
practice of nm tumal h\Tnn-.singmg on certain solemn occasions, 
thus first introduivd, remained an established institution. 

It is not improbable that .some rudiments of the jjei^ar 
system of hymnody which now prevails throughout the Greek 
communion, and whose affinities are rather to the 
0/ Hfibtew and Syriac than to the chussical forms, may 
hymnody. existed in the church of Constantinople, even 
at that time. Anatolius, patriarch of Constantbopie 
in the middle of the 5th century, was the precursor of that 
system ; but the reputation of being its proper founder belongs 
to Romanos, of whom little more is known than that he wrote 
hymns still extant, and lived towards the end of that century. 
The importance of that system in the services of the Greek 
church may be understood from the fart that Dr J. M. Neale 
computed four-fifths of (he whole s|>ace (about 5000 pages) 
contained in tire different service-books of that church to be 
occupied by hymnody, all m a language or dialect which has 
ceased to be anywhere spoken. 

The system has a peculiar technical terminology, in wliich tlic 
words " troparion." " ode,” ” canon " and ” hirmu.s ” (itp/aot) cliioily 
rtsiuire explanation. 

The trofiarion is the unit of the system, being a strophe or stanza, 
seen, when analysed, to be divisible into verses or clauses, with 
regulated caesuras, but printed in the books as a single prose sentence, 
without marking any divisions. The following (turned mto Enghsh, 
from a ' canon " by John Mauropus) may be taken as an example : 

" The never-sleeping Guardian, | the patron of my soul, | the guide 
of ray life, | allotted me by God, 1 1 hymn thee. Divine Angel | of 
Almighty God.” Dr Neafc and mo.st other writers regard all these 
"troparia” as rhytlimical or modulated prose. Cardinal j. B. 
Rtra, on the other liand, who m 1867 and 1876 published two 
learned works on this subject, maintains that they arc really metrical, 
and governed by definite rules of pro.sody, of which he lays down 
sixteen. According to him, each " troparion ” contains from three 
to thirty-tliree verses; each verse varies from two to thirteen 
syllables, often in a continuous scries, uniform, alternate or reciji- 
rocal, the metre being always syllabic, and depending, not on the 
quantity oi vowels or the position of consonants, but on an harmonic 
series of accents. 

In various parts of the serv'ices solitary troparia are sung, under 
various names, ” contacion,” ” oecos,” ” cathisma,” lire., which mark i 
distinctions eitlier in their character or in their use 

Anoi/cisasong or hymn compounded of several similar " troparia,” 
—usually three, four or five. To these is always prefixed a typical 
or standard ” troparion,” called the hirmui, by which the syllabic 
measure, the pcricldic series of accents, and in fact the whole structure 
and rhythm of the stanzas which follow it are regulated. Each 
succeedingtroparion ” in the same "ode" contains the same 
numherw verse.s, and of syllables in each verse, and similar accents 


on tbs same or equivatani syllables. The " lumuis " eithar 
form the first .stanza oi the ” ode ' itself, or (as is more frequently 
the case) may be taken from .some other piece ; and, ivhen so taken, 
it is often indicated by mitral words only, without being printed at 
length. It is generally printed within commas, after the proper 
rubric of the "ode.” A hyain in irregular " stidiera ” or stanzas, 
without a " hirmus,” is called " idiomelou. ” A system oi three or 
four odes is " triodion " or " tetraodinn." 

A canon is a system of eight (theoretically nine) connected odes, 
the second being alwaye suppressed. Various panses, rnliewed by 
fho nrte^orition of otlier sliort chants or readings, occur during 
the singing of a whole 'canon.” The final " troparion ” hi each 
ode of the series is not unfrequently detached in sense (Ukc the 
" ephymnia ” of Ephraem Synis), pariiculariy when if is in the (very 
common) lorm of a " theotokion,*' or ascription of praise to tilie 
mother of our Lord, and when it is a recurring reirain or burdeu. 

There were two principal periods of Greek hymnography 
constructed on these principles—the first that of Romanos and 
his followers, extending over the 6th and 7th centuries, the 
.second that of the schools which aro.se during the Iconoclastic 
controversy in the 8th century, and which continued for some 
centnrieB afterwards, until the art itself died out. 

The works of the writers of the former period were rollocted 
in Tropologta, or church hymn-books, which were held in high 
esteem till the loth century, when they ceased to be 
regarded as church-lwoks, and so fell into neglect. 

They are now preserved only in u very small number 
of manuseripts. Prom three of these, liclonging to public 
libraries at Moscow, Turin and Rome, Cardinal Pitra has printed, 
in his Analecta, a number of interesting examples, the existeiH-e 
of which appears to have been unknown to Dr Neale, and whkh, 
in the cardinal’s estimation, aw in many respects superior to 
the ” canons,” &c., of the modem Greek scrvicc-books, from 
which all Neale’s transiation.s (except some from Anatolius) 
are taken. Cardinal IStra's selections include twenty-nine wiwks 
by Romanos, and some, by Sergius, and nine other known, as 
well as some unknown, authors. He describes them as having 
generally a more dnunatic character than tiie “ melodies ” 
of the later period, and a much more animated style ; and he 
supposes that they may liave been originally sung with dramatic 
accompaniments, by way of substitution for the theatrical 
performances of Pagan times. As an instance of their peculiar 
character, he mentions a Christmas or Epiphany hymn by 
Romanos, in twenty-five long strophes, in which there is, first, 
an account of the Nativity and its accompanying wonders, and 
then a diabgue between the wise men, the Virgin mother and 
Joseph. The magi arrive, are admitted, descrilx? the moral 
and religious condition of Persia and the East, and the cause 
and adventures of their journey, and then offer their gifts. The 
Virgin intercedes for them with her Son, instructs them in some 
jsarts of Jewish history, and ends witli a prayer for the salvation 
of the world. 

The controversies and persecutions of the 8th and succeeding 
centuries turned the thoughts of the “melodists ” of the great 
monasteries of the Studium at Constantinople and „ , , 

St Saba in Palesdae and their followers, and those of * ***' 

the adherents of the Greek rite in Sieily and South Italy 
(who suffered much from the Saracens and the Normans), into 
a less picturesque but more strictly theological course; and the 
influence of those controversies, in which the final success of the 
cause of “ loons ” was largely due to the hymns, as well as to 
the courage and sufferings, of these confessors, was probably the 
cause of their supplanting, as they did, the works of the older 
school. Cardinal Pitra gives them the praise of having discovered 
a graver and more solemn style of chant, and of having done 
much to fix the dogmatic theology of their cliurch upon its 
present lines of near approach to the Roman. 

Among the “ melodists ” of this latter Greek school there 
were many saints of the Greek church, several patriarclis 
and two emperors—Leo the Philosopher, and Constantine 
Porpliyrogenitus, his son. Their greatest poets were Theodore 
and Joseph of the Studium, and Chsmas and John (called 
Damasrene) of St Saba. Neale translated into English verse 
several selected portions, or eentoes, from the works of these 
and others, together with four selections from earlier works by 
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AiatoWus. Some of his translations—particularly “ The day is 
past and over,” from Anatolius, and “ Christian, dost thou see 
them,” from Andrew of Crete—have been adopted into hymn- 
books used in many English churches; and the hymn “ Art thou 
weary,” which is rather founded upon than translated from 
one by Stephen the Sahaitc, has obtained still more general 
popularity. 

4. WesterII Church Hymnody. —It was not till the 4th century 
that Creek hymnody was imitated in the West, where its intro¬ 
duction was due to two great lights of the Latin Church—St 
Hilary of Poitiers and St Ambrose of Milan. 

Hilary was banished from his sec of Poitiers in 35!), and was 
absent from it for about four years, which he spent in Asia 
Minor, taking part during that time in one of the councils of 
the Eastern Church. He thus had full opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Greek church music of that day ; and he 
wrote (as St Jerome, who was thirty years old when Hilary died, 
and who w.a.s well acquainted with his acts and writings, and spent 
some time m or near his diocese, informs us) a ‘‘ book of hymns,” 
to one of which Jerome particularly refers, in the preface to the 
second iiook of his own commentary on the epistle to the 
Galatians. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who presided over 
the fourth council of Toledo, in his book on the offices of 
the church, speaks of Hilary as the first Latin hymn- 
writer ; that council itself, in its 13th canon, tind the firologue 
to the Mozarabic hymniry (which is little more than a 
versification of the canon), associate his name, in this respect, 
with that of Ambrose. A tradition, ancient and widely 
spread, ascribed to him the authorship of the remarkable 
‘‘ Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, hymnum cantus personet " 
(“ Hand ol brethren, raise the hymn, let your song the 
hymn resound ”), which is a succinct narrative, in hymnal 
form, of the whole go.spel history ; and is perhaps the earliest 
example ot a strictly didactic hymn. Hoth Hede and llincmar 
much admired this compo.sition, though the former does not 
mention, in connexion with it. the name ot Hilary. The private 
use of hymns of such a character by Christians in the West may 
probably have preceded their ecclesiastical use ; for Jerome 
says that in his day those who went into the fields might hear 
“ the ploughman at his hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, 
and the vine dresser singing David's psalms.” Hesides this, 
seven shorter metrical hymns attributed to Hilary are still extant. 

Of the part taken by Ambrose, not long after Hilary’s death, 
in bringing the use of hymns into the church of Milan, we have 
Ambrose “ contemporary account from his convert, St Augustine. 

Justma, mother of the emperor Valentiiiian, favoured 
the Arians, and desired to remove Ambrose from his see. The 
“ devout people,” ot whom Augustine's mother, Monica, was one, 
combined to protect him, and kept guard in the church. “ Then,” 
says Augustine, “ it was first appointed that, after the manner 
of the Eastern churches, hymns and p.salms should be sung, 
lest the people should grow weary and faint through sorrow; 
which custom has ever since been retained, and lias been followed 
by almost all congregations in other parts of the world.” He 
describes himself as moved to tears by the sweetness of these 
‘‘ hymns and canticles ’’ “ The voices flowed into my ears ; 

the truth distilled into my heart; 1 overflowed with devout 
affections, and was happy.” To this time, according to an 
uncertain but not improbable tradition which ascribed the 
composition of the ” Tc Deum ” to Ambrose, and connected 
il with the conversion of Augustine, is to be referred the com¬ 
mencement of the use in the church of that sublime unmetrical 
hymn. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that the hymnody thus 
introduced by Ambrose was from the first used according to the 
precise order and method ot the later Western ritual, lo bring 
It into (substantially) that order and method appears to have been 
the work of St Benedict. Walafrid Strabo, the earliest ecclesi¬ 
astical writer on this subject (who lived at the beginning of the 
yth century), says that Benedict, on the constitution of the 
leligious order known by his name (about 530), appointed 
the Ambrosian hymns to be regularly sung in his offices for the 


canonical hours. Hence probably originated the practice of 
the Italian churches, and of others which followed their example, 
to sing certain hymns (Ambrosian, or by the early successors of 
the Ambrosian school) daily throughout the week, at “ Vespers,” 
“ Lauds ’ and “ Noctums,” and on some days at “ Compline ’’ 
also — varying them with the different ecclesiastical seasons 
and festivals, commemorations of saints and martyrs and otlier 
special offices. Different dioceses and religious houses had their 
own peculiarities of ritual, including such hymns us were approved 
by their several bishops or ecclesiastical superiors, varying in 
detail, but all following the same general method. The national 
rituals, which were first reduced into a form substantially like 
that which has since prevailed, were probably those of Lom¬ 
bardy and of Spam, now known as the ‘‘Ambrosian ” and tlie 
“ Mozarabic.” The age and origin of the Spanish ritual are 
uncertain, but it is mentioned in the 7th centuiy by Isidore, 
bishop of Seville. It contained a copious hymnary, the original 
form of which may be regarded as canonically approved by the 
fourth council of Toledo (633). By the i3tli canon of that council, 
an opinion (which even then found advocates) against the use in 
churches of any hymns not taken from the Scriptures—apparently 
the same opinion which had been held by Paul of Samosata— 
was censured ; and it was ordered that such hymns should be 
used in the Spanish as well as in the Galilean churches, the penalty 
of excommunication being denounced against all who might 
presume to reject them. 

I'hc hymns of which the use was thus established and 
authorized were those which entered into the daily and other 
offices of the church, afterwards collected in the ” Breviaries ” ; 
in which the hymns “ proper ” for “ the week,” and lor “ the 
season,” continued for many centuries, with very few exceptions, 
to be derived from the earliest epoch ol Latin Church poetry— 
reckoning that epoch as extending Ironi Hilary and Ambrose 
to the end of the pontificate of Gregory the Great. The 
‘‘ Ambrosian ” music, to which those hymns were generally 
sung down to the time of Gregory, was more popular and con¬ 
gregational than the ” Gregorian,'’ which then came into use, 
and afterwards prevailed. In the service of the mass it was 
not the general practice, before the invention of sequences m 
the 9th century, to sing any hymns, except some Ironi the 
Scriptures esteemed canonical, such as the “ Song o. the 'I'hrce 
Children ” (” Benedicite omnia opera"). But to this rule 
there were, according to Walafrid Strabo, some occasional 
exceptions; particularly 111 the case ol I’aulmus, patriaiili 
of Aquileia under Charlemagne, himself a hyimi-wntcr, who 
frequently used hymns, composed by himself or others, in the 
eucharistic oliice, especially in private masses. 

Some of the hymns called ‘ Ambrosian” (nearly 100 in 
number) are beyond all question by Ambrose himsell, and the 
rest probably belong to Iiis time or to the following century. 
Four, those beginning “ Aeternc rcrum conditor ” (” Dread 
Framer of the earth and sky ”), “ Deus Creator omnium ” 
(” Maker of all thmg.s, glorious Ciod ”), “ Vcni Kedcniptor 
Gentium” (“Redeemer of the nations, come”) and “jam 
surgit hora tertia ” (“ Christ at this hour was crucified ”), are 
quoted as works of Ambrose by Augustine. These, and others 
by the hand of the same master, have the qualities most valuable 
in hymns intended for congregational use. 'Ihey arc short 
and complete in themselves ; easy, and at the same time elevated 
in their expression and rhythm ; terse and masculine in thought 
and language ; and (though sometimes criticized as deficient 
in theological precision) simple, pure and not technical in their 
rendering of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity, whidi 
they present in an objective and not a subjective manner. They 
have exercised a powerful influence, direct or indirect, upon 
many of the best works of the same kind in all succeeding 
generations. With the Ambrosian hymns are properly classed 
those of Hilary, and the contemporary' works of Rope Damasus 1 . 
(who wrote two hymns in commemoration of saints), and of 
Prudentius, from whose Cathemerinu (“ Daily Devotions ”) 
and Peristephana (“ Crown-songs lor Martrys ”), all poems of 
considerable, some of great length—about twenty-eight hymns. 
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found in various Breviaries, were derived. Prudentius was a 
layman, a native of Saragossa, and it was in the Spanish ritual 
that his hymns were most largely used. In the Mozarabic 
Breviary almost the whole of one of his finest poems (from which 
most churches took one part only, begiiming “ Corde natus 
ex parentis ”) was appointed to be sung between Easter and 
Ascension-Day, being divided into eight or nine hymns; and 
on some of the commemorations of Spanish saints long poems 
from his Peristephana were recited or sung at large. He is 
entitled to a high rank among Christian poets, many of the hymns 
taken from his works being lull of fervour and sweetness, and 
by no means deficient in dignity or strength. 

These writers were followed in the 5th and early in the 6th 
century by the priest Sedulius, whose reputation perhaps 
exceeded his merit; Elpis, a noble Roman lady 
gflj (considered, by an erroneous tradition, to have been 
ceaturt0s. the wife of the philosophic statesman Boetius); 

Pope Gelasius I.; and Ennodius, bishop of Pavia. 
Sedulius and Elpis wrote very little from which hymns could be 
extracted; but the small number taken from their compositions 
obtained wide popularity, and have since held their ground. 
Gelasius was of no great account as a hymn-writer; and the 
works of Ennodius appear to have been known only in Italy 
and Spain. The latter part of the 6th century produced Pope 
Gregory the Great and Venantius Fortunatus, an Italian poet, 
the friend of Gregory, and the favourite of Radegunda, queen of 
the Franks, who died (609) bishop of Poitiers. Eleven hymns 
of Gregory, and twelve or thirteen (mostly taken from longer 
poems) by Fortunatus, came into general use in the Italian, 
Galilean and British churches. Those of Gregory are in a style 
hardly distingui.shable from the Ambrosian ; those of Fortunatus 
are graceful, and sometimes vigorous. He does not, however, 
deserve the praise given to him by Dr Neale, of having struck 
out a new path in Latin hymnody. On the contrary, he may 
more justly be described as a disciple of the school of Prudentius, 
and as having affected the classical style, at least as much as 
any of his predecessors. 

Tlie poets of tills prunitive epoch, wliich closed with the 6th 
century, wrote in the old classical metres, and made use of a con¬ 
siderable vaiiety of them—anapaestic, an,acreontic, hendecasyllabic, 
asclcpiad, hexameters and pentameters and others, Gregory and 
some of the Ambrosian authors occasionally wrote in sapphics ; 
but the most frequent measure was the iambic dimeter, and, next 
to that, the trochaic. The full alcaic staiua doc.s not appear to 
liave been used for church purposes before the 16th century, though 
some of its elements were. In the greater number of these works, 
a general intention to conform to the rules of Roman prosody is 
manifest; but even those writers (like Prudentius) in whom that 
conformity was most decided allowed themselves much liberty of 
deviation from it. Other works, including some of the very earliest, 
and some of conspicuous merit, were of the kind described by Bede 
os not metrical but " rhythmical "— i.e. (as he explains the term 
rhythm "), " modulated to the ear in imitation of different metres." 
It would be more correct to call them metrical— (e.g. still trochaic 
or iambic, &c., but, according to new laws of syllabic quantity, de¬ 
pending entirely on accent, and not on the power of vowels or the 
position of consonants)—laws by which the future prosody of all 
modern F.uropean nations was to be governed. There are also, in 
the hymns of the primitive period (even in those of Ambrose), 
anticipations—irregular indeed and inconstant, but certainly not 
accidental—of another great innovation, destined to receive im¬ 
portant developments, that of assonance or rhyme, in the final 
letters or syllables of verses. Archbishop Trench, in the intro¬ 
duction to his Sacred Latin Poetry, has traced the whole course of the 
transition from the ancient to the modem forms of versification, 
ascribing it to natural and necessary causes, which made such 
changes needful for the due development of the new forms of spiritual 
and intellectual life, consequent upon the conversion of the Latin- 
speaking nations to Christianity. 

From the 6th century downwards we see this transformation 
making continual progress, each nation of Western Christendom 
gfi, adding, from time to time, to the earlier hymiLs in its 

teatury service-books others of more recent and frequently 
down- of local origin. For these additions, the commemora- 
wardM. saints, &c., as to which the devotion of one 

place often differed from that of another, offered especial op¬ 
portunities. This process, while it promoted the development 
of a medieval as distinct from the primitive style, led also to much 


deterioration in the quality of hymns, of which, perhaps, some of 
the strongest examples may be found in a volume published in 
1865 by the Irish Archaeological Society from a manuscript in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It contains a number of 
hymns by Irish saints of the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries—in 
several instances fully rhymed, and in one mixing Erse and Latin 
barbarously together, as was not unconunon, at a much later date, 
in semi-vernacular hymns of other countries. The Moitarabic 
Breviary, and the collection of hymns used in the Anglo-Saxon 
churches, published in 1851 by the Surtees Society (chiefly from 
a Benedictine MS. in the college library of Durham, supplemented 
by other MSS. in the British Museum), supply many further illus¬ 
trations of the same decline of taste:—such sapphics, e.g., as 
the “ Festum insigne prodiit coruscum ” of Isidore, and the 
“ O vencranda Trinitas laudanda ” of the Anglo-Saxon books. 
The early medieval period, however, from the time of Gregory 
the Great to that of Hildebrand, was far from deficient in the pro¬ 
duction of good hymns, wherever learning flourished. Bede 
in England, and Paul “ the Deacon ”—the author of a fairly 
classical sapphic ode on St John the Baptist—in Italy, were 
successful followers of the Ambrosian and Gregorian styles. 
Eleven metrical hymns are attributed to Bede by Cassander; 
and there are also in one of Bede’s works {Collectanea el flares) 
two rhythmical hymns of considerable length on the Day of 
Judgment, with the refrains “ In tremendo die ’’ and “ Attende 
homo,” both irregularly rhymed, and, in parts, not unworthy 
of comparison with the “ Dies Irae.” Paulinus, patriarch of 
Aquileia, contemporary with Paul, wrote rhythmical trimeter 
iambics in a manner peculiar to himself. Theodulph, bishop of 
Orleans (793-835), author of the famous processic.nal hymn for 
Palm Sunday in hexameters and pentameters, “ Gloria, laus, et 
honor tibi sit, Rex Christe Redemptor ” (“ Glory and honour and 
laud be to Thee, King Christ the Redeemer ”), and Hrabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mainz, the pupil of Alcuin, and the most 
learned theologian of his day, enriched the church with some 
excellent works. Among the anonymous hymns of the same 
period there are three of great beauty, of which the influence may 
be traced in most, if not all, of the “ New Jerusalem ” hymns of 
later generations, including those of Germany and Great Britain:— 
“ Urbs beata Hicrusalem ” (“ Blessed city, heavenly Salem ”); 
“ Alleluia piis edite laudibus ” (“ Alleluias sound ye in strains 
of holy praise ”—called, from its burden, “ Alleluia perenne ”) ; 
and “ Alleluia dulce carmen ” (“ Alleluia, song of sweetness ”), 
which, being found in Anglo-Saxon hymnaries certainly older 
than the Conquest, cannot be of the late date assigned to it, in 
his Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences, by Neale. These were 
followed by the “ Chorus novae Hierusalem ” (“ Ye Choirs of 
New Jerusalem ”) of Fulbert, bishop of Chartres. This group of 
hymns is remarkable for an attractive union of melody, imagina¬ 
tion, poetical colouring and faith. It repre.sents, perliap.s, the 
best and highest type of the middle school, between the severe 
Ambrosian simplicity and the florid luxuriance of later times. 

Another celebrated hymn, which belongs to the first medieval 
period, is the “ Veni Creator Spiritus ” (“ Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire ”). The earliest recorded occasion of 
its use is that of a translation (898) of the relics of St cowiror. 
Marcellus, mentioned in the Annals of the Benedictine 
order. It has since been coastantly sung throughout 'Western 
Christendom (as versioas of it still are in the Church of England), 
as part of the appointed offices for the coronation of kings, the 
consecration and ordination of bishops and priests, the assembling 
of synods and other great ecclesiastical solemnities. It has been 
attributed—probably in consequence of certain corruptions in 
the text of Ekkehard’s Lije of Nother (a work of the 13th century) 
—to Charlemagne. Ekkehard wrote in the Benedictine monastery 
of St Gall, to which Notker belonged, with full access NdUur 
to Its records ; and an ignorant interpolator, regardless 
of chronology, added, at some later date, the word “ Great ” to 
the name of “ the emperor Charles,” wherever it was mentioned 
in that work. The biographer relates that Notker—a man of a 
gentle, contemplative nature, observant of all around him, and 
accustomed to find spiritual and poetical suggestions in common 
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sights and sounds—was moved by the sound of a mill-whMl to 
compose his “ sequcnre ” on the Holy Spirit, “Sancti Spiritus 
adsit nobis gratia ” (“ Present witli us ever be the Holv Spirit’s 
grace ”); and that, when finislicd, he sent it as r present to 
'■ the emperor Charles,’’ who in return sent him back, “ by the 
same messenger,” the hymn “ Vtni Creator,” which (says Ekke- 
hard) the same ” Spirit had inspired him to write ” (” Sibi idem 
Spiritus inspiraverat ”). If this story is to be credited—and, 
from its circumstantial and almost dramatic character, it has an 
air of truth—the author of ‘‘ Veni Creator ” was not ('harlemagne, 
but his grandson the emperor Charles the Bald. Notker himself 
long stjrvived that emperor, and died in 912. 

The invention of “ sequences ” by Notker may be regarded 
as the beginning of the latci medieval epoch of Latin hymnody. 

In the eucharistic service, in which (as has been stated) 
gf-nemlly used, it had been the practice, 
except at certain seasons, to sing “ laud,’’ or “ Alleluia,” 
between the epistle and the gospel, and to fill up what would 
otherwise have been a long pause, by extending the cadence 
upon the two final vowels of the ‘‘Alleluia" into a protracted 
strain of music. It ocinirred to Notker that, while preserving 
the .spirit of that part of the service, the monotony of the interval 
might be relieved by introducing at that point a chant of praise 
specially composed for the purpose. With that view he produced 
the peculiar species of rhythmical composition which obtained 
the name of ” sequentia ” (probably from following after the 
close of the “ Alleluia "), and also that of ” prosa,” because its 
structure was originally irregular and unmetricnl, resembling in 
this respect the Greek “ troparia," and the “ Te Deiim," “ Bene- 
dicite ” and canticles. That it was in some measure suggested 
by the forms of the later Greek hymnody seems probable, both 
fronn the intercourse (at that time frequent) between tl>c F.astem 
and Western churches, and from the application by Ekkehard, 
in his biography and elsewhere (c.g. in L)ndwood’s Prmiinciale), 
of some technical terms, borrowed from the Greek tenninology, 
to works of Notker and his school and to books containing them. 

Dr Neale, in a learned dissertation prefixed to his collection of 
sequences from medietal Missals, and enlarged in a Latin letter to 
H. A. Daniel (printed 111 the filth volume ol Daniel’s Thesaurus 
hvmnohqicus), investigated the laws of caesura and modulation which 
arc discoverable in -these works. 1 hose first bmiight into use were 
sent by their author to Pope Nicholas I., who authorized their use, 
and that of others composetl after the same moilel by other brethren 
of St Gall, in all churches ol the Wesi. 

Although the seciucncos oi Notker and his school, which llien 
rapidly passed into most German, French and British Missal.s, 
were not metrical, the .art of " assonance ” was much practised in 
them. Many of those in fhc Sanim and French Mis.sals have every 
verso, and even every clau.se or ilivision of a verse, ending with the 
same vowel " a ’—perhaps wiUi some reference to the terminal 
letter of " Alleluia." Artifices such ns these naturally led the way 
to the adaptation of the same kind of coTn]>ositi<in to regular me,tre 
and fully developed rhyme. .Neale's full and large collection, and 
the second volume of Daniel’s Thesaurus, contain numerous examples, 
both of the " proses," properly so c.allod, of the Nolkerian type, ,and 
of those of the later school, which (from the religions house to 
which its chief writer belonged) has been called " Victorine. ” Most 
Missals afipear to have contained some of both kinds. In the 
majority of those from which Neale'.s sjierimens arc taken, the 
metrical kind l.irgely prevailed ; but m some (r.g. tho.se of Sarum 
.md I-iigi’) the greater number were Notkerian. 

Of the sequence on the Holy Ghost, sent by Notker (according 
to Ekkehard) to Charles the Bald, Neale says that it “ was in 
use all over Europe, even in those eountries, like Italy and Spain, 
which usually lejerted sequences ” ; and that, “ in the Missal 
of Palencia, the priest was ordered to hold a white dove in his 
h.ands, while intoning the first syllables, and then to let it go.’’ 
..Another of the most remarkable of Notker’s sequences, beginning 
‘‘ Media in vita ” (‘‘ In the midst of life we are in death "), is 
said to have been suggested to him while observing some workmen 
engaged in the construction of a bridge over a torrent near his 
monastery. Catherine Winkworth (Christian Singers nf Germany, 
1869) states that this was long used as a battle-song, until the 
custom w.as forbidden, on account of its being supposed to 
exercise a magical influence. A translation of it (“Mitten 
wir im l.eben sind ”) is one of Luther’s funeral hynrns; and 
all but the opening sentence of th.at part of the burial service 


of the Church of England which is directed to be “ .said or sung ” 
at the grave, “ while the corpse is made ready to be laid into 
the earth,” is taken from it. 

Ihe “ Golden Sequence,’’ “ Veni, sancte Spiritus ” (“ Holy 
Spirit, Lord of Light ”), is an early example of the transition 
ol sequences from a simply rhythmical to a metric,il form. Arch¬ 
bishop Trcncli, who esteemed it “ the loveliest of all the hymns 
in the whole circle of Lathi sacred poetry," inclined to give 
credit to a tradition which Moribes its authorship to Robert II., 
king of France, son of Hugh Capet. Others have assigned to 
it a later date—some attributing it to Pope Innocent HI., 
and some to Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Alany 
translations, in German, English and other languages, attest 
its merit. Berengarius of 'I’ours, St Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Abelard, in the nth century and early in the 12th, followed 
in the .same track; and tlie art of the Victorine school was 
ewried to Its greatest perfection by Adam of St Victor (who 
died between 1173 and 1194)-“ the most fertile, and ” (in the 
concurrent judgment of Archbishop Trench and Neab) “ the 
greatest of the Latin hymnographers of the Middle Ages. ” 
The iu-chbishop’s .selection contains many excellent specimens 
of his works. 

But the two most widely celebrated of all this class of com¬ 
positions—-works which have exercised the talents of the 
greatest musical composers, and of innumerable 
translators in almost all language.s—arc the “ Dies **■*• 
Irae " ('“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day ”), by Thomas 
of Celano, the companion and biographer of .St Francis of Assisi, 
and the “ Slabat Mater dolorosa ’’ (“ By the cross 
sad vigil keeping ’’) of Jacopone, or Jacobus de Mattr. 

Uenedietis, a Fr.anciscan humorist and reformer, 
who was pei-secutcd by Pope Boniface VIIl. for his satires on 
the prelacy of Ihe time, and died in 1306. Besides the.se, the I3tli 
century produced the famous sequence ‘’Lauda Sion salvatorem ” 
(‘‘ Sion, lift tJiy voice and sing ’’), and the four other well-known 
sacramental hymns of St 1 homas Aquinas, viz. “ Pangc lingua 
gloriosi corporis m) sterium ” ( “ Smg, my tongue, 
the Saviour’s glory ’’), “ Verbum supermim prodiens ” 

(“ The Word, descending from above ’’—not to be confounded 
with the Ambrosian hynm from which it borrowed the first 
line), “ Saeri.s soleraniis juncta sint gaudiu ” (“ Let us with 
hearts ronewed our grateful homage pay ’’), and “ Adoro Tc 
devote, latens Deltas ” (“ O Godhead hul, devoutly I adore 
Thee ”)—a group of remarkable compositions, written by him 
for the then new festival of Corpus Christi, of which he induced 
Pope Urban IV. (1261-1265) to decree the observance. In 
these (of which all but “ Adoro Te devote ” passed rapidly into 
breviaries and missals) the doctrine of transubstantiation is 
set forth with a wonderful degree of scholastic precision ; and 
they exercised, probably, a not unimportant influence upon the 
general reception of that dogma. They are undoubtedly works 
of genius, powerful in thought, feeling and expression. 

'Ihcse and other medieval hymn-writers of the rath and i3lh 
centuries may lie described, generally, as poet-schoolmen. 
Their tone is contemplative, didactir, theological; 
they arc especially fertile and ingenious in the field 
of mystical interpretation. Tw’o great monasteries 
in the East had, in the 8th and 9th centuries, been the principal 
centres of Greek hymnology , and, in the West, three monastents 
— St Gall, near Constance (which was long the especial seat ot 
German religious literature), Cluny in Burgundy and St Victor, 
near Paris—obtained a similar distinction. St Gall produced, 
besides Notker, several distinguished sequence writers, probably 
his pupils—Hartmann, Hermann and Gotischalk'—to the last 
of whom Neale asrribes the “ Alleluiatic Sequence ” (“ tiantcraus 
cuncti melodum nunc Alleluia ”), well known in England through 
his translation, “ Ihe strain upraise of joy and prai.se.” The 
chief poets of Cluny were two of its abbots, Odo and Peter the 
Venerable (1122-1156), and one of Peter’s monks, Bernard 
of Morlaix, who wrote the remarkaUe poem on " Contempt 
of the World ” in about 3000 long rolling “ leonine-dactylic ’ 
verses, from parts of which Neale’s popular hymns, “ Jerusalem 
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the golden,” arc taken. The abbey of .St Victor, besides 
Adam and his follower Pistor, was destined afterwards to produce 
the most popular church poet of the 17th centur) . 

There were other distinguished Latin hymn-writers of the 
later medieval period besides those already mentioned. The 
name of St Bernard of Clairvaux cannot be pa.«r9ed 
o mention of the fact that he was the 

vtux, author of some metrical sequences. He was, in truth, 
tbe father, in Latin hymnody, of that warm and 
passionate form of devotion which some may consider to apply 
too freely to Divine Objects the language of human affection, 
but which has, nevertheless, been popular with many devout 
persons, in Protestant as well as Roman Catholic churches. 
F. von Spec, “Angelus Silcsius,” Madame Cuyon, Bishop Ken, 
Count Zinzendorf and PVederick Willi.am P'aber maj’ bo regarded 
as disciples in this school. Many hymns, m \ arious languages, 
have been founded upon St Bernard’s “ Jesu dulcis memoria ” 
C‘‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee ”), “ Josu dulccdo cordium ” 
(“Jesu, 1 hou joy of loving hearts ”)an<l “ Jesu Rex admirabilis ” 
(“O Jesu, Kmg most wonderful ”)—three portions of one 
poem, nearly 200 lines long. Ihctro Damiani, the friend of 
Pope firegory VIT., Marbode, bishop of Rennes, m the nth, 
Hildebcrt, archbishop of Tours, in the rzth, and St Bnnaventura 
in the 13th centuries, arc other eminent men who added poetical 
fame as hymnographers to high public distinction. 

Before the time of the Reformation, the multiplication of 
sequences (often as unedifying in matter as unpoetical in style) 
had done much to degrade the common conception of hymnody. 
In some parts of France, Portugal, .Sardinia and Bohemia, 
their use in the vernacular language had been allowed. In 
Germany also there were vernacular sequences as early as the 
12th century, specimens of which may be seen in the third 
chapter of VVinkworth’s Christian .Smgrrs of Germany. 
.Scoffing parodies upon sequences are .said to have been among 
the means used in Scotland to discredit the old church services. 
After the 15th century they were discouraged at Rome. They 
retained for a time some of their old popularity among German 
Protestants, and were only gradually relinquished in France. 
A new “ prose,” in honour of St Maxentia, is among the composi¬ 
tions of Jean Baptiste SanteuI ; and Dr Daniel’s second volume 
closes with one wrilfen in 1855 upon the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

■f he taste of the Renaissance was offended by all deviations from 
classical prosody and l.atinity. Pope Leo X. directed the whole 
„ body oi Uie hymns in uso at Rome to be reformed ; and 

Wt/eno/ ' the/Lymai novi eechstastiti jn.xtaveram metri ti I.alinitaUs 
hymns i‘ontiam, prepared by Zacharie PeiTori (i-i7<i-i.5.)o), a 
^ ' Benedirline of Monte Cassino, aftenvanfs a Carthusian 

and bishop of Gnardia, to whom Leo had committed that task, 
appeared at Rome in 1525, with the hanction of a later pope, Clement 
VII. The next step was to revise the whole Roman Breviary. 
That undertaking, after passing through levcral stages under 
different popes (parliciilarly Pius V, and Clement VTIL), was at last 
brought to a conclusion by Urb.an VIIL, in i6.ii. T'rom this revised 
lireviary a large number 01 medieval liymiis, Imlh of the earlier 
and tile later periods, were excluded ; and in their places many new 
hymns, inchuling some by Pope lirban himself, and .some by Cardinal 
Rellarmine .and another cardinal (Silvins Antonianns) were intro¬ 
duced. The liynins of the jirimitive epoch, from Hilary to Gregory 
the Great, for the mo.st part retained llieir places (especially in tlie 
offices for every <lay of the week) ; anil there remained allogcthcr 
from seventy to eighiy of earlier date than tlic iitli century. 
Those, however, which wore so rebained were freely altered, and by 
no means generally improved. The revisers appointed bv I'ope 
Urban (three learned Jesuits—Strada, Gallucci and Pctrucci) 
professed to have made '' as few diiuiges as possible " in the works 
of Ambrose, Gregory, Prudcntius, Seilnlins, Fortunatus .and other 
" poets of great name." But some cli.anges, even in those works, 
tvere made with considerable boldness ; and the pope, in the " eon- 
stitution " by which his new book was promulgated, Ivia-stert th.at, 

" with the exception of a very small number (' perpaucis '), which 
were cither prose or merely rhythmical, all the hymns had been made 
conformable to the laws of firosody and Latinity, those which could 
not be correcteif by any milder metliod being entirely rewritten." 
The latter fate befeJ, among others, the beautiful " Urbs heata 
Hiorusalem," wliicli now assumed the form (to many, perhaps, 
bettei- known), of '' Caelestis urbs Jerusalem." Of tlie " very few " 
which were spared, the chief were '' Ave maris Stella " (" Gentle star 
of ocean ’’), " .Dies Iran," " Stabat Mater doloros.a," the hymns of 
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Thomas Aquinas,'two of St Bernard and one Ambrosian hymn, 

Jesu nostra Redemptio ” (" O Jesu, our 'Redemption which 
approaches nearer than others to the tone of St Bernard. A then 
recent hymn of St Francis Xavier, with scareeiy enough merit of 
any kind to atone for its neglect of prosody, " O Deus ego amo Tc " 
(" O CkxI, I love Thee, not because ”), was at the same time brtro- 
duced without change. This hymnary of Pope Urban VIII. is now 
in general use tliroughout the Roman Communion. 

The Parisian bymnary underwent three revisions—the first in 
1527. when a nesv " Psaltery with hymns” was issued. In this 
such changes only were made as the revisers tliouglit 
justifiable upon the principle of correcting supposed ^hrlntma 
corruptkm.s of the origmal text. Of fhcin, the transposi- 
tion, “ Urbs Jerusalem beata,” instead of ' Urbs boata Hierusalem,” 
may be taken us a typical example. The next revision was in 1670- 
tbSo, under Cardinal Perdfixe, preceptor of Ixiuis XIV., and Francis 
Harlay, successively archbishops of Paris, who employed for this 
purpose Claude Santoiil, of the monastery of St Magloirg, and, 
thiough liim, obtained the assistance of other French scholars, in¬ 
cluding hks more celebrated brother, Jean Bapti.stc SanteuI, of the 
abbey of St Victor*—better known as “ Sautolius Victorinus.” 
The third and finul revision was completed in 1735, under the 
primacy ol Cardinal Archbishop do Vinfimillo, who engaged for it 
the services of Charles Coffin, then rector of the university of Paris. 
Many old hymns were omitted in Archbishop Harlay’s Breviary, and 
a large number of new compositions, by tlie Santeuls and ofhers, was 
mtroduccd. It .still, however, retained in llicir old places (without 
further changes lhan had been made'in T527) about seventy of 
earlier dam than the iith century—including'fhirty-onc Ambrosian 
one by Hilary, eight by Prudcntius, seven by Fortunatus three by 
Paul the Deacon, two each by Sednlius, Elpis, Gregory and Hrabanus 
Maurus, Vein Creator’ and " Urbs Jerusalem beata." Most of 
these disappeared in 1735, although Cardinal Vmtimillc, in his 
preface, prolessed to have stiff admitted the old hymns, except when 
tlie new were better—(" yctenbus hymnis locus datus est nisi 
rniibu.s, ob ‘.ententianim vim, elogantiam verborum, et teneriores 
pietatis .scn.sus, recentiore.s antoponi satins visum est “). T he number 
of llie new was, at Uio same tinu’, very largely increased. Only 
twenty-one more ancient than the i6th century remained, of which 
those belonging to tlie primitive epoch were but eight, viz. four 
.Ambrosian, two by Fortunatus and one each by Prudentlas and 
Gregory. The number of Jean Baptiste Santeul s liymms rase to 
eighty-mne; those by Coffin—including some old hymn:) e.g. 

' Jam lucis orto sidcrc " (" Once more the sun is beaming bright ") 
which he substantially re-ivrote—were eighty-three ; those of other 
modem French writers, ninety-seven. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained ol the principles on wliich these Roman and Parisian 
revisions proceeded, it would be unjust to deny very high praise as 
hymn-writers to several of tlicir poets, especially to Coffin and Jo.An 
Baptiste SanteuI, Tlie noble hymn byUoffin, 'beginning— 

"Ohiccqi.i mi>n,<liba? "O TIiou v ho in Uic llchl dou aw.ll 

inaccehsB, l)eua, To morlKis uiwpproachaWe, 

I’raMenle quo Kincti li-emiml Where nnRliU veil them from Thv rays 

Nuhunlquy vultuiaOKtli," And tremble anheyiaie, ” 

and .several others of his works, bi-eathe the true Ambrosian stdrit' 
and thougli SanteuI (generally eslcemed the better poet of the twoj 
delighted m aJcaics, and did not greatly affect the primitive manner 
tjicrc c.an be no question as to the excellence of such liymns as his 
I'umant Saliaeis templa vaporibus " (" Sweet incense breathes 
around '), " Stupote gentes, fit Deus hostia ’ (" Tremble, ye Gentile 
lands "), " Hymnis dum resouat curui caelitimi '' (" Ye in the hourc 
of heavenly morn"), and " Tempi i sacratas pande, Sion fores” 
(" O Sion, open wide thy gates ’). It is a striking testimony to the 
merits of those writers that .such accomplished translators as the 
Rev. Isaac Williams and the Rev. Jolui Chandler appear (from the 
tille-pagc of Ihe lattoi', and llio prefaces of both) to have supposed 
their hymns to be " ancient " .and " primitive." Among the other 
authors as.sociated with them, perhaps the first place is due to the 
.AbW Besnault, of Sens, who contributcil to the book of 1735 the 
" Urbs beata vera pacis Vtsio Jerusalem," in the opinion of Neale 
mucli superior " to the " Cadcstis urbs Jerusalem ’’ o( the Roman 
Brevkiry. Tins stood side by sidewitli the " Urbs Jerusalem beata " 
of ’527 (i'l the office for the dedication of churchesj till 1822, when the 
older fomt was at last finally excluded by Archbishop de Quelon. 

The Bartsian Breviary of 1735 remained in use till the national 
French service-books were superseded (as they have lately keen 
generally, if not universally) by the Romaji. Almost all French 
dioceses followed, not indeed the Breviary, but the example, of 
Paris; and before (he end of the i8th century the ancient Latin 
hymnody was all but bankslied from France. 

In some parts ol Germany, aftei- the Kclorraatioii, Latin hymns 
continued to Iw used even by Protestants. 'I'liis was tlie case at 
Hallairstadluntilquite a recent date. InKngland.afeware 
still occasionally u.sed’in the ohier universities and colleges. Afotfwn 
Some, also, have been composed in both countries since LntJn 
the Reformation. The " Carmina lyrioa ” of Johann 
Jakob Baldc, a native of Alsace, and a Jesuit priest in Bavaria, have 
received liigh commendation from very eminent German critics, 
particularly Herder and Angustus Schlegel. Some of the Latin 
hymns of William Alard (1372-1645), a Protestant refugee from 
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Belgium, and pastor in Holstein, Itave lieeii thought worthy of a place 
in Archbishop Trench’s selection. Two by W. Petersen (printed 
at the end of Haberkom's supplement to Jacobi’s Psatmodia Ger- 
munica) arc good m different way.*-—one, " Jesu dulcis amor meus ” 
(" Iesus. Thee my soul doth love ' being a gentle melody ol spiritual 
devotion, and the other, entitled Spes Sioms, violently controversial 
against Rome. An English hymn of the 17th century, in the 
Ambrosian style, ” Te Denm Patrera colimus ” (“ Almighty Father, 
pist and good ”), is sung on every May-Day morning by the chorLsters 
of Magdalen College, Oxiord, from the top of the tower of their chapel; 
and another in the style ol the Renais-sance, of about the same date, 
" Te de profundis, snmme Rex ” (" Thee from the depths, Almighty 
King), long formed part of a grace formerly sung by the scholars of 
Winchester College. 

5. German Hymnody .—Luther was a profieient in and a lover 
of music. He desired (a.s he says in the preface to his hymn-book 
Lutber *■^ 41 ') **'‘'^*' ^bis “ beautiful ornament ’’ might “ in 

a right m.inner serve the great Creator and His Christian 
people.’’ The per.secuted Bohemian or Hussite Church, then 
settled on the borders of Moravia under the name of “ United 
Brethren,” had sent to him, on a mission in 1522, Michael Weiss, 
who not long afterwards published a number of German trans¬ 
lations from old Bohemian hymns (known as those of the 

Bohemian Brethren ”), with some of hi.s own. These Luther 
highly approved and recommended. He himself, in 1522, 
published a small volume of eight hymns, which was enlarged 
to 63 in 1527, and to 125 in 1545. He had formed what he cidled 
a ” house choir ” of musical friends, to select such old and 
popular tunes (whether secular or ecclesiastical) as might be 
found ..itable, and to compose new melodies, for church use. 
His fellow labourers in this field (beside.s Weiss) were Justus 
Jona.s, his own especial colleague ; Paul Eber, the disciple and 
friend of Melanchthon ; John Walther, choirmaster successively 
to several German princes, and professor of arts, &c., at Witten¬ 
berg ; Nicholas Decius, who from a monk became a Protestant 
teacher in Brunswick, and translated the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
&c. ; and Paul Speratus, chaplain to Duke Albert of Prussia 
in 1525. Some of their works are still popular in Germany. 
Weiss’s “ Funeral Hymn,” ” Nun lasst uns den Leib begraben ” 
(“ Now lay we calmly in the grave ”); Eber’s ” Herr Jesu 
(’hnst, wahr Mcnsch und Gott ” (“ Lord Jesus Christ, true Man 
and God”), and ” Wenn wir in hochslen Nothen sein” (“When 
in the hour of utmost need ”); Walther’s “ New Heavens and 
new Earth ” (“ Now fain m\’ joyous heart would sing ’’); 
Decius’s “ To God on high be thanks and praise ” ; and Speratus's 
“.Salvation now has come for all,” are among those whirh 
at the time produced the greatest efiect, and are still best 
remembered. 

Luther’s own hymns, thirty-seven in number (of which about 
twelve are translations or adaptations from Latin originals), 
are for the principal Christian seasons ; on the sacraments, 
the church,grace, ,'leath, Src.; and paraphrases of seven psalms, 
of a passage in Isaiah, and of the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Command¬ 
ments, Creed, Litany and “ Te Dcum.” ’fhere is also a very 
touching and stirring song on the martyrdom of two youths 
by fire at Brussels, in 1523-1524. Homely and sometimes 
rugged in form, and for the most part objective in tone, they are 
full of fire, manly simplicity and strong faith. Three rise above 
the rest. One for Christmas, “ Vom Himmel hoch da komm 
ich her” (“Fiom Heaven above to earth 1 come”), has a 
reverent tenderness, the influence of which may be traced in 
many later productions on the same subject. That on salvation 
through Christ, of a didactic character, “ Nun freuet euch, 
lieben Christen g’mem ” (“ Dear Christian people, now rejoice ”), 
is said to liave made many conversions, and to have been once 
taken up by a large congregation to silence a Roman Catholic 
preacher in the cathedral of Frankfort. Pre-eminent above all 
is the celebrated paraphrase of the 46th Psalm: “ Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unscr Gott ” (“ A sure stronghold our God is lie ”)— 
” the production ” (as Ranke says) “ of the moment in which 
Luther, engaged in a conflict with a world of foes, sought strength 
in the consciou.sncss that he was defending a divine cause which 
could never perish.” Carlyle compares it to “ a sound of Alpine 
atalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes.” Heine called 
it ■’ the Marseillaise of the Reformation.” 


Luther spent several years in teaching his people at Wittenberg 
to sing these hymns, wliich soon spread over Germany. Without 
adopting the hyperbolical saying of Coleridge, that ” Luther 
did as much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his transla¬ 
tion of the Bible,” it may truly be affirmed that, among the 
secondary means by which the success of the Reformation was 
promoted, none was more powerful. They were sung every¬ 
where—in the streets and fields as well as the churches, in the 
workshop and the palace, ” by children in the cottage and by 
martyrs on the scaffold.” It was by them that a congregational 
character was given to the new Protestant worship. This success 
they owed partly to their metrical .structure, which, though 
sometimes complex, was recommended to the people by its 
ease and variety ; and partly to the tunes and melodies (many of 
them already well known and popular) to which they were set. 
They were used as direct instruments of teaching, and were 
therefore, in a large measure, didactic and theological ; and it 
may be partly owing to this cause that German hymnody came 
to deviate, so soon and so generally as it did, from the simple 
idea expressed in the ancient Augustinian definition, and to 
comprehend large classes of compositions which, in most other 
countries, would be thought hardly suitable for church use. 

The principal hymn-writers of the Lutheran school, in the 
latter part of the i6th century, were Nikolaus Sclnecker, Herman 
and Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, also 
known in other branches of literature. All these uther. 
wrote some good hymns. They were succeeded by 
men of another sort, to whom F. A. Uunz gives the 
name of “ master-singers,” a.s having raised both the poetical 
and the musical standard of German hymnody :—Bartholomaus 
Kingw’aldt, LudwigHclmbold, Johannes Pappus, Martin Schalling, 
RutiliiLs and Sigismiind Weingartner. 'The principal topics 
of their hymns (as if with some foretaste of the calamities 
which were soon to follow) were the vanity of earthly things, 
resignation to the Divine will, and preparation for death 
ahd judgment. The well-known English hymn, “ Great God, 
what do I see and hear,’’ is founded upon one b)' Ringwaldt. 
Of a quite different character were two ol great beauty and 
universal popularity, composed by Philip Nicolai, a Westphalian 
pastor, during a pestilence in 1597, and published by him, 
with fine chorales, two years afterwards. One of these (the 
“ Sleepers wake 1 a voice is calling,” of Mendelssohn’s oratorio. 
Si Paul) belongs to the family of Advent or New Jerusalem 
hymns. The other, a “ Song of the believing soul concerning the 
Heavenly Bridegroom ” (“ Wie schon leucht’t uns der Morgen- 
stern”—“ 0 morning Star, how fair and bright ”), became the 
favourite marriage hymn of Germany. 

The hymns produced during the Thirty Years’ War are char¬ 
acteristic of that unhappy time, which (as Mi.ss Winkworth says) 
“caused religious men to look away from this world,” pttioioi 
and made their songs more and more expressive of Thirty 
personal feelings. In point of refinement and graces Yws' 
of style, the hymn-writers of this period excelled 
their predecessors. Their taste was chiefly formed by the in¬ 
fluence of Martin Opitz, the founder of what has been called 
the “ first Silesian school ” of German poetry, who died com¬ 
paratively young in 1639, and who, though not of any great 
original genius, exercised much power as a critic. Some of the 
best of these works were by men who wrote little. In the famous 
battle-song of Gustavus Adolphus, published (if>3i) after the 
victory of Breitenfeld, for the u.se of his army, “ Verzage nicht 
du Hiiuflein klcin ” (“ Fear not, 0 little flock, the foe ”), we have 
almost certainly a composition of the hero-king himself, the 
versification corrected by his chaplain Jakob Fabricius (1593- 
1654) and the music composed by Michael Altenburg, whose 
name has been given to the hymn. This, with Luther’s para¬ 
phrase of the 67th Psalm, was sung by Gustavus and his soldiers 
before the battle of Liitzen in 1632. Two very fine hymns, 
one of prayer for deliverance and peace, the other of trust in 
God under calamities, were written about the same time by 
Matthaus Lowenstern, a saddler’s son, poet, musician and 
statesman, who was ennobled after the peace by the emperor 
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Ferdinand III. Martin Rinckhart, in 1636, wrote the “ Chorus 
of God’s faithful children ” (“ Nun danket alle Gott "—“ Now 
thank we all our God "), introduced by Mendelssohn in his 
“ Lobgesang,” which has been called the “ Te Deum ” of Germany, 
being usually sung on occasions of public thanksgiving. Weissel, 
in 1635, composed a beautiful Advent hymn (“ Lift up your heads, 
ye mighty gates ”), and 3 - M. Meyfart, professor of theology at 
Erfurt, in 1642, a fine adaptation of the ancient “ Urbs beata 
Hierusalem.” The hymn of trust in Providence by George 
Neumark, librarian to that duke of Weimar (“ Wer nur den 
liebtn Gott lasst walten ”—“ Leave God to order all thy ways ”), 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of Paul Gerhardt on the same 
theme. Paul Flemming, a great traveller and lover of nature, 
who died in 1639, also wrote excellent compositions, coloured 
by the same tone of feeling; and some, of great merit, were 
composed, soon after the close of the war, by Louisa Henrietta, 
electress of Brandenburg, granddaughter of the famous admiral 
Coligny, and mother of the first king of Prussia. With these 
may be classed (though of later date) a few striking hymns of 
faith and prayer under mental anxiety, by Anton Ulrich, duke 
of Brunswick. 

The most copious, and in their day most esteemed, hymn- 
writers of the first half of the 17th century, were Johann Heer- 
mann and Johann Rist. Heermann, a pastor in Silesia, 

* ■ the theatre (in a peculiar degree) of war and persecu¬ 
tion, experienced in his own person a very large share of the 
miseries of the time, and several times narrowly escaped a 
violent death. His Devoti inusica cordis, published in 1630, 
reflects the feelings natural under such circumstances. With a 
correct style and good versification, his tone is subjective, and 
the burden of his hymns is not praise, but prayer. Among his 
works (which enter largely into most German hymn-hooks), 
two of the best are the “ .Song of Tears ” and the “ Song of 
Comfort,” translated by Miss Winkworth in her Christian 
Singers of Germany. Rist published about 600 hymns, “ pressed 
out of him,” as he said, “ by the cross.” He was a pastor, and 
son of a pastor, in Holstein, and lived after the peace to enjoy 
many years of prosperity, being appointed poet-laureate to the 
emperor and finally ennobled. The bulk of his hymns, like those 
of other copious writers, are of inferior quality; but some, 
particularly those for Advent, Epiphany, Easter Eve and on 
Angels, are very good. They are more objective than those of 
Heermann, and written, upon the whole, in a more manly spirit. 

Next to Heermann and Rist in fertility of production, 
and above them in poetical genius, was Simon Dach, 
professor of poetry at Konigsberg, who died in 1659. Miss 
Winkworth ranks him high among German poets, “ for the 
sweetness of form and depth of tender contemplative emotion 
to be found in his verses.” 

The fame of all these writers was eclipsed in the latter part of 
the same century by three of the greatest hymnographers whom 
Germany has produced—Paul Gerhardt (1604-1676), 
aerbardt. Pranck (1618-1677) Johann Scheffler 

(1624-1677), the founder of the ” second Silesian school,” who 
assumed the name of “ Angelus Silesius.” Gerhardt is by uni¬ 
versal consent the prince of Lutheran poets. His compositions, 
which may be compared, in many respects, to those of the 
Christian Year, are lyric poems, of considerable length, rather 
than hymns, though many hymns have been taken from them. 
Theyarc.with few exceptions, subjective, and speak the language 
of individual experience. They occupy a middle ground between 
the masculine simplicity of the old Lutheran style and the highly 
wrought religious emotion of the later pietists, towards whom 
they on the whole incline. Being nearly all excellent, it is not 
easy to distinguish among the 123 those which are entitled 
to the highest praise. Two, which were written one during the 
war and the other after the conclusion of peace, “ Zeuch ein zu 
deinen Thoren ” (“ Come to Thy temple here on earth ”), and 
“ Gottlob, nun ist erschollen ” (“ Thank God, it hath re¬ 
sounded ”), are historically interesting. Of the rest, one is well 
known and highly appreciated in English through Wesley’s 
translation, “ Commit thou all thy ways ”; and the evening 


and spring-tide hymns (“ Now all the woods are sleeping ” and 
‘‘ Go forth, my heart, and seek delight ”) show an exquisite 
feeling for nature; while nothing can be more tender and 
pathetic than “ Du bist zwar mein und bleibest mein ” (“ Thou ’rt 
mine, yes, still thou art mine own ”), on the death of 
his son. Franck, who was burgomaster of Guben in 
Lusatia, has been considered by some second only to Gerhardt. 
If so, it is with a great distance between them. His approach to 
the later pietists is closer than that of Gerhardt. His hymns 
were published, under the title of GeistUche und meltliche Gedichte, 
in 1674, some of them being founded on Ambrosian and other 
Latin originals. Miss Winkworth gii'es them the praise of a 
condensed and polished style and fervid and impassioned thought. 
It was after his conversion to Roman Catholicism that 
Scheffler adopted the name of ” Angelus Silesius,” 
and published in 1657 his hymns, under a fantastic title, and with 
a still more fantastic preface. Their keynote is divine love ; 
they are enthusiastic, intense, exuberant in their sweetness, 
like those of St Bernard among medieval poets. An adaptation 
of one of them, by Wesley, “ Thee will I love, my Stren^h, my 
Tower,” is familiar to English readers. Tho.se for the first 
Sunday after Epiphany, for Sexagesima Sunday and for Trinity 
Sunday, in Lyra Germanica, arc good examples of his excellences, 
with few of his defects. His hymns are generally so free from 
the expression, or even the indirect suggestion, of Roman 
Ciitholic doctrine, that it has been supposed they were written 
before his conversion, though published afterwards. The evan¬ 
gelical churches of Germany found no difficulty in admitting 
them to that prominent place in their services which they have 
ever since retained. 

Towards the end of the 17th century, a new religious school 
arose, to which the name of “ Pietists ” was given, and of which 
Philipp Jakob Spener was esteemed the founder, 

He and his pupils and successors, August Hermann 
Francke and Anastasius Freylinghausen, all wrote hymns. 
Spener’s hymns are not remarkable, and Francke’s are not 
numerous. Freylinghausen was their chief singer ; his rhythm 
is lively, his music florid ; hut, though his book attained ex¬ 
traordinary popularity, he was surpassed in solid merit by other 
less fertile writers of the same school. The ” Auf hinauf zu 
deiner Freude ” (” Up, yes, upward to thy gladness ”) of Schade 
may recall to an English reader a hymn by Seagrave, and more 
than one by Lytc ; the ” Malabarian hymn ” (as it was called by 
Jacobi) of Johann Schiitz, “ All glory to the Sovereign Good,” 
has been popular in England as well as Germany; and one of 
the most exquisite strains of pious resignation ever written is 
“ Whate’er my God ordains is right,” by Samuel Rodigast. 

Joachim Neander, a schoolmaster at Diisseldorf, and a friend 
of Spener and Schiitz (who died before the full development of 
the “ Pietistic ” school), wa.' the first man of eminence 
in the ” Reformed ” or Calvinistic Church who imitated 
Lutheran hymnody. This he did, while suffering persecution 
from the elders of his own church for some other religious 
practices, which he had also learnt from Spener’s example. As 
a poet, he is sometimes deficient in art; but there is feeling, 
warmth and sweetness in many of his ‘‘ Bundeslieder ” or 
‘* Songs of the Covenant,” and they obtained general favour, 
both in the Reformed and in Lutheran congregations. The 
Summer Hymn (“ 0 Thou true God alone ”) and that on the 
glory of God in creation (“ Lo, heaven and earth and sea and air ”) 
are instances of his best style. 

With the ‘‘ Pietists ’’ may be classed Benjamin Schmolkc and 
Dessler, representatives of the “ Orthodox ” division of Spener’s 
school; Philipp Friedrich Hiller, their leading poet in 
South Germany; Gottfried Arnold and Gerhard 
Tersteegen, who were practically independent of ecclesiastical 
organization, though connected, one with the “ Orthodox ” 
and the other with the “ Reformed ” churches; and Nikolaus 
Ludwig. Graf von Zinzendorf. Schmolke, a pastor in Silesia, 
called the Silesian Rist (1672-1737), was perhaps the most 
voluminous of all German hymn-writers. He wrote ti88 
religious poems and hymns, a large proportion of which do not 
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rise abovt inedn)crit>-. His style, if less refilled, is also less 
subjective and moic simple Ihiiu Uiat of most of his con¬ 
temporaries. Among his best and ino.st attractive works, which 
indeed, it would be diflicult to ))iuise too highly, arc the 
“ llo.danna David’s Sohn," for I’aini Sunday—much resembling 
a shorter hymn by Jeremy I'avlor; and the Ascension, Whit¬ 
suntide and Sabbath hymns—“ Hi'axeiiward doth our journey 
tend,” “ Come deck our feast to-day," and “ Light of light, 
OeiMitf enlighten me." Dessler was a greater poet than 
Schmolke. hew hynms, of tlie subjective kmd, are 
better than his " 1 will not 1 < t i iiee go. Thou Iklji m tunc ol 
need,” " O Friend of souls, how well is me," and “Now, the 
Hititr pearly gates unfold.” Hiller (1699-1769), was a pastor 
in Wiirttemberg who, falling into ill-he;dlh during the 
latter [)art of his ministry, jiulihshed aGchtUchc Lie.'erlosllcm in a 
didactic vein, with more taste than power, but (as Miss Winkworth 
says) m a tone of “ deep, thoughtful, practical piety." They 
were so well adapted to the wants of his people that to this day 
Hiller’s Casket is prized, next to their Ifible-s, by the peasantry of 
Wurtemberg ; ami tlio numerous emigrants from that part of 
(iomiany to America and other foreign countries generally 
Aruou them wherever they go. Arnold, a 

professor at Giessen, and afterwards a pastor in 
Brandenburg, was a man of strong will, uncompromising 
character and austere \ iews of life, intolerant and controversial 
towards those whose doctrine or pructiee he disapproved, and 
more indifferent to separatism and sectarianism than tlie 
” orthodox ” generally thought right. His hymns, like those 
of Augustus M. Toplady, whom in these respects he mscmlilcd, 
unite with rnnsiderable strength more gentleness and breadth 
of sympathy than might be expected Irom a man of such a 
Teniee tharaeter. Tersteegen J 1607^17(19), who never lo.-nially 
' sejiaraled himself from the “ Reformed " uoniniumon, 
in which he was brought up, but whose sympathies 
were with tlie M()ra\’iiuis and with Zinzendorf, was, of all the more 
copious German hymn-wnlers after Lutlwr, perhaps the most 
remarkable man. J’letist, mystic and niGsionurv, he was also a 
great religious poet lies 111 hymns were jiublished in i7,ti, m 
a volume called Getslhclm Bliimengurtimn imiiger Seden. 
They arc intensely individual, meditative and subjectiv'e. 
Wesley’s adaptations oi twm- • “ Lo ! God is here; let us adore,” 
and “ Thou h'dden Love ol God, whose source ”—^are well known. 
Among ihiiie translated by Miss Wmkworth. “ O God, O Siiirit, 
Light of all that live,” and “ Gome, hic.tUreii, let us go,” are 
specimens which exhibit favourably' his manner and power. 
Miss Cox .speaks oJ him lus "a gentle heav’en-mspirid soul, 
who.vj hymns are the reflection of a heai’cnly, hapjiy hie, hts mind 
being full ol a child-likc simplicity " ; and his own poem on 
th' elnld-ehiraeter, which Miss Winkworth has appropriately 
eonneeted with Innocents’ day (“ He.ar .Soul, aaddst thou 
become a child ’')—one of his best coniposiliuns, exiiuisitclj- 
conceived and expressed—shows that this was m truth the 
ideal which he sought to realize. J he hj mus of Zhizendorf 
en often disfigured by excess in the appheatiou of the 

dorr""' language and unagery ol liuinan afioetions to divine 
objects ; and this blemish is also found m many 
later Moravian hymns. But one hymn, at least, of Zhizendorf 
may he mentioned with unqualified praise, as uniting tire nients 
of force, shnplicity and brevity—" Jesu, gch voran ” (“ Jesus, 
lead the way ”), wliich is taught to mo.st children ol religious 
[lareiits in Germany. W'esley's “ Jesus, 'J hy blood and righteous¬ 
ness ” is a translation from Zinzendorf. 

’The transition from 'J'crstcegcn and Zinzendorf lo Gcllcrt 
and Klopstock marks strongly the reaction against Pietism 
aeiiort "'hich took place towards the middle of the i 81 h 
century. The Geisttichen Oden uiid Liedor of tJinstuin 
F. Gcllort were published in 1757, and are said lo have been 
received with an enthusiasm almost like that which “ greeted 
Luther’s hymns on thedr first appearance.” It is a proof of tlie 
moderation both of the autlior and of his times that tliey were 
largely used, not only by Protestant congregations, but in 
those German Roman Catholic churches in wliith vernacular 


services had been established through the influence of the 
emperor Joseph II. They became the model which was followed 
by most succeeding hymn - writers, and exceeded all others 
in. popularity till the close of the century, vilien a new wave ol 
thought was geiieratid by the movement whicli produced the 
I'miich Revolution. Since tluit time tliey have been, pcrhap.s, 
too much depreciated. 'J'hey are, indei d, cold .and didactic, as 
compared with Scheffler or fersteegen ; but there is nevertheless 
in them a sjiiiit of genuine practical piety ; tutd, if not marked 
by genius, they are pure in taste, and often terse, vigorous and 
graceful. 

Klojistock, the author of the Messiah, louinot be considered 
great as a hymn-wnlCT, though his “ Sabbalh Hymn ” (of 
which there is a version in Hymns jroni the Land 
of Luther) is simple and good. Generally lus hymns * •*“"***• 
(ten of which are traniJated in Sheppard's Foreign Sacred 
Lyre) arc artificial and much, too elaborate. 

Of the " romantic ” school, which came in with the Frencli 
Revolution, the two leading writers arc Friedrich Leopold von 
Hardenbcrg, called “ Novahs,” and Friedrich de la Mottc 
FoiKjue, (he eelehrated author of Undine and Sintram —both 
romance-writers, as well as poets. The geuiius of Novalis was 
eaily lost to the world j he died in i8oi, not tliirty years old. 
Some of his liyrans arc very beautiful; but even in such works 
as “ Though all lo Thee were faithless,” and ‘‘ If only He is 
mine," there is a feeling of insulation and of despondency as to 
good ill the actual world, winch was perhaps insepiu-abk from liis 
ecclesiastical idealism. Fouque survived till 1843. rttunu* 
In Jiis hymns llicrc is the same deep flow of feeling, 
richness of imager)- and charm of expression whidi distinguishes 
his prose works, 'llic two missionary hymns—“Thou, solemn 
Oeeim, rollest to the strand," and “ lii oiu' sails all soft and 
sweetly ”—luid tfie exquisite composition whidi finds its raolii c 
in the gospel narrative of blind liartimeus, “Was du I’or tausenri 
Jaliien ” (finely translated both by Miss Winkworth and b)- Miss 
Cox), are lunong the best exain|iles. 

'I he ktei German hyiiin-WTiters ol the 19II1 ceiituiy belong, 
generall)’, to the revived " Pielistic “ school. Some of the best, 
Johann Baptist von Albertini, ITiedrich Adolf _ . 
Krummadier,aiidespeeially Karl Johann Philipp Spitta *** *' 
(1801-1,859) have produced works not uiiworlliy of the fame of 
their nation. Mr Massie, the able translator ol Spitta's Psallcr 
mid llarfe (Leipzig, 1833), speaLs of it us having “ obtained lor 
him 111 Germany a i)0|niliirity uulv second to tfiat of Paul Gei- 
hardt." In .Spitta's jHieiiis (for such they generally arc, rather 
than liyiiins) (he subjective and meditative tone is tempered, 
not ungracefully, witii a didactic element ; and they art nol 
disfigured by exaggerated sentiment, or by a too lloiid and 
riu loricul style. 

6. Biiiish IlyniHody. —Alter the Rclonnation, the dcveloj)- 
ment of hymnody was retarded, in both parts of Great Britain, 
by the example and influence of Geneva. Archbishop Cratimcr 
appears at one time to have been disposed (0 follow Luther’s 
course, and lo jiresent to the people, in an English dress, some at 
least of the hymns of the ancient church. Iti a letter to King 
Hem)' VIII. ( October 7, 1544), among some now “ processions ” 
which lit liad himseh' translated into English, he mentions the 
Easter hymn, ” .Salve, festa dies, toto niemorabilis uevo ” 
(” Hail, glad day, to be joyfully kept through all generations ”), 
of Fortunatus. fji the “ Primer ” of 1535 (by Marshall) and flic 
one of 1539 (l.iy Bishop Hilsey of Rochester, published by order 
of the viear-gencral Cromwell) there had been several rude 
ICnglish hj iniis, none of them taken from ancient sources. King 
Henry’s ” Primer ” of 1545 (commanded by his injunction of the 
6th of May 1545 to be used throughout his dominions) was formed 
on the model of the daily ofliees of the Breviai)’; and it contains 
English metrical tianslatioiis from some of the licst-known 
.Ambrosian and other early hymns. But in the succeeding reign 
different views prevailed. A new direction had been given to the 
taste of the “Reformed” congregations inFranceand Switzerland 
by the French metrical translation of the Old Testament P.salms, 
which appeared about 1540. This was the joint work of Clement 
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Marot, valet or groom of the chamber to Francis I., and Theodore 
Deza, then a mere youth, fresh from his studies at Orleans. 

Marot’s psalms were dedicated to the French king and the 
ladies of France, and, being set to popular airs, became faahion- 
Mtroft Francis himself, the queen, 

Puimt. ^he princesses 4 ind the courtiers, upon all sorts of secular 

occasions, and also, more seriously and religiously, by 
the citizens and the common people. They were soon perceived 
to be a power on the side of the lieiormation. Calvin, who 
had settled at Geneva in the year of Marot’s return to Pams, 
was then organizing his ecclesiastical system; He rejected the 
hymnody of the breviaries and missals, and fell hack upon the 
idea, anciently held by Paul of Samosata, and condemned by the 
fourth council of Toledo, that whatever was sung in churches 
ought to be taken out of the Scriptures. Marot’s Psalter, appear¬ 
ing thus opportunely, was introduced into his new system of 
worship, and appended to his catechism. On tlie otlier hand, 
it was- interdicted by the Roman Catholic priesthood. Thus it 
became a badge to the one party of the “ reformed ” profession, 
and to the other of heresy. 

The example thus sat produced in England the translation 
commonly known us the “ Old Version ” of the Psalms. It was 
begun by Thomas Sternhold, whose position in the 
toManii household of Heany VILL, and afterwards of Edward 
Hopkias, VI., was similar to that of Marot with Francis I., and 
whose services to the former of those kings were re¬ 
warded by a substantial legacy under liis will. Sternhold pul>- 
lished versions of nineteen Psalms, with a dedication to King 
Edward, and died soon afterwiu-ds. A second edition appeared 
in 1551, witli eighteen more Psalms added, of Sternhold’s trans¬ 
lating, and seven others by John Hb|ikins, a Sufloik clergyman. 
The work was continued during Queen Mary’s reigu by British 
refugees at Geneva, the chief of whom were William Whitting- 
ham, afterwards dean of Durham, who succeeded John Knox as 
minister of the English congregation there, and William Kethe 
or Keith, said hv Strype to have been a Scotsman. They 
published ut Geneva in 1.1,56 a service-book, containing fifty-one 
English metrical psalms, which number was increased, in later 
editions, to eighty-soven. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
this Genevan Psalmody was at once brought into use in England 
—first (according to a letter of Bishop Jewell to I’eter Martyr, 
dated 5th March 1560) in one London church, from which it 
quickly spread to others both in London and in other cities. 
Jewell describes the effect produced by large congregations, ot 
as mativ as 6000 persons, young and old, women and children, 
singing it after the sermons at St Paul's Gross—adding, “ Id 
sacrificos et dialioluin aegre habet; vident enim sacras conriones 
hoc pucto profundius descenderc in hnminurn unimos.” Tlie 
first edition of the completed “ Old Version ” (containing forty 
Psalms by Sternhold, sixty-seven by Hopkins, fifteen by Whil- 
tingham, six by Kethe and the rest by Thomas Norton the 
dramatist, Robert Wisdom, John Marckant and Thomas Church¬ 
yard) appeared m 1562. 

In the meantime, the Books of Common Prayer, of IS49, 15.52 
and 1550, iiad been successively established as law by ttie acts of 
unilormity of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. In those no 
provision was made for the use of any metrical psalm or hymn on 
any occasion whatever, except at the consecration of bishops and 
the ordination of priests, in which offices (first added in 1552) an 
English version ot " Veni Creator ” (the longer of the two now in use) 
was appointed to be " said or sung.” The canticles, " To Deum,” 

" Benedicite," the Niccne and Athanasian Creeds, the " Gloria in 
Excclsis," and some other parts of the communion and other special 
offices were also directed to be " said or .sung " ; and, by general 
rubrics, the chanting of the whole service was allowed. 

The silence, however, of the rubrics in (hesc books as to any oilier 
.singing was not meant to exclude the use of psalms not expressly 
appointed, when Uioy could be used without interfering with the 
preacribed order of any service. It was cxiiressly prosnded by 
King Edward’s fir.sl act of uniformity (by later acts made applicable 
to the later books) fhaf it should lie lawful " for all men, as well in 
churches, chapels, oratories or other places, to use openly any 
psalms or praver.s taken out of the Bible, at any due lime, not letting 
or omitting thereby the service, or any part thereof, mentioned in 
the book.” And Queen Elizabeth, by one of the injunctions issued 
in the first year of' her reign, declared her desire that the provision 


made, " m. divers coUegiate and also some igscisli churches, for 
aiagmg.in the churcR ao os to promote the landable service of music,” 
should continue. Alter allowing the use of ” a modbst and distinct 
song in all parts of the common prayers of the church, so that the 
.same may be as ptainly understanded as if it were read without 
singing," the injunction proceeded thus—” And yot, iieverthclcssL 
for the comforting of such that delight in music, it may be permitted 
that in the beginning or 11 the end of the Common Prayer, either at 
morning or evening, there may be sung an hymn, or such like song 
to the praise of Almighty God, in the beat sort of maloely and music 
that may be conveniently devised, having respect that tUo seutenoe ” 
(i.e. sense) “ of hymn may, be uuderatanded and perceived.” 

The ” Old Version,” when published (by John Daye, for the 
Stationers' Company, " cum gratia et pnvHegro Regiae Majestatis 
bore upesi the face ofTt that it was " newly set forth, and aUowea 
to be song of the people in churches, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, as also before and after the sermon.” 'fhc queslion 
of its authority ha, been at different times much debated, chiefly by 
I’Ptcr Hcylyn and Thomas Warton on one side (lioth of whom disliked 
and disparaged it), and by William Beveridgo, bishap of St Asaph, 
and the Kev.. H. J. Uiodd on the othet. Hoylyn say^ it was " per¬ 
mitted ratbor than aUonved,” which seems to be a,distinction without 
much differeneu. " Allowance,” which is all that the book claimed 
for itself, is authorization by way of permission, not of command¬ 
ment. Its publication in that form.could'handly have been licensed, 
nor could it have passed into use as it did without question, through¬ 
out the cliurches olEnghuid, unless it had been “ allowed ” by some 
authority then esteemed to be sufficient. Whether that authority 
was royal or ecclesiastical docs not appear, nor (considering the 
proviso in King Edward’s act of' uniformity, and Quoea. Ebzabetlils 
injunctions) is it -very important. No infotBaoe can, justly be drawn 
fromithe inabihty of inquirers, m Ueylyn’s time or sinoc, to discover 
any public record bearing upon this aubjeci, many pubHt documents 
of that period having been lost. 

In this book, as published in 1562, and for many years after¬ 
wards, there were (besides the versified Psalms) eleven metrical 
versions of the “ Tc Daum,” canticles. Lord’s Prayer (the best 
of which is bliat of the “ Benedicite ”); and also “ Ua pacem, 
Domine,” a hymn suitable to tlie tinie,s, rendered into English 
from Luther; two original hymns of praise, to be sung before 
morning and evening prayer ; two penitential hymns (one of 
them tlie “ humble lamentation of a sinner ”); and a liymn 
of faith, licginning, “ Lord, in Tliee is all my trust.” In these 
respects, and also in the tunes wliich accompanied the words 
(stated by Dr Charles Burney, in his History oj Mtisic, to be 
German, and not French), there was a departure from the 
Genevan platform. Some of those hymns, and some of the psalms 
also {e.g. those by Robert WEdum, being alteriravive versions), 
were omitted at a later jieriod ; and many alterations and 
supposed amendments were from time to tune made b)' un¬ 
known hands in the psalms which remained, so that the text, as 
now printed, is in many place-s different from that of 1562. 

In Scotland, tlie General Assembly of the kirk caused to be 
printed at Edinburgh in 15O4, and enjoined the use of, a book 
eiitiUed jfVie Farm oj Prayers and Ministry nj the 
Sacraments used in the Kngltsh Church at Geneva, 
ajsproved and received by the Church oj Scotland ; 
whereto, besides that was in the joriner books, are also added sundry 
other jirayers, with the whole Psalms oj David in English metre. 
This contained, from the “ Old Version,” translations of forty 
I’salms by Sternhold, fifteen by Whittiugham, twenty-six by 
Kethe and thirty-five by Hopkins. Of tiie remainder two were 
by John Pulleyn (one of the Genevan refugees, who became 
archdeacon of Colcliester); six by Robert Pont, Knox’s son-in- 
law, who was a minister of the kirk, and also a lord of .session ; 
and fourteen signed with the initials 1 . C., supposed to be John 
Craig; one was anonymous, eight were attributed to N., two to 
M. and one to T. N. respectively. 

So matters continued in botli churches until the Cii’il War. 
During the interval, King James 1 . conceived the project of 
him.self making anew version of the Psalms, and appears to have 
translated thirty-one of them—the correction of which, logetfier 
witli the translation of the rest, he entrusted to Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards earl of Stirling. Sir William having 
completed his task. King Charles 1 . had it examined and approved 
by several archbishops and bishops of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and caused it to be printed in 1631 at the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, as the work of King James; and, by an order 
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under the royal sign manual, recommended its use in all churches 
of his dominions. In 1634 he enjoined the Privy Council of 
Scotland not to suffer any other psalms, “ of any edition what¬ 
ever,” to be prmted in or imported into that kingdom. In 1636 
it was republished, and was attached to the famous Scottish 
service-book, with which the troubles began in 1637. It need 
hardly be added that the king did not succeed in bringing this 
Psalter into use in either kingdom. 

When the Long Parliament undertook, in 1642, the task of 
altering the liturgy, its attention was at the same time directed 
to psalmody. It had to judge between two rival translations 
of the Psalms—one by Francis Rouse, a member of the House 
of Commons, afterwards one of Cromwell’s councillors and 
finally provost of Eton ; the other by William Barton, a clergy¬ 
man of Leicester, The House of I^rds favoured Barton, the 
House of Commons Rouse, who had made much use of the labours 
of Sir William Alexander. Both versions were printed by order 
of parliament, and were referred for consideration to the West¬ 
minster Assembly. They decided in favour of Rouse. His 
version, as finally amended, was published in 1646, under an 
order of the House of Commons dated 14th November 1645. 
In the following year it was recommended by the parliament 
to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, who appointed a com¬ 
mittee, with large powers, to prepare a revised Psalter, recom¬ 
mending to their consideration not only Rouse’s book but that 
of 1564, and two other versions (by Zachary Boyd and Sir 
VV'illiam Mure of Rowallan), then lately executed in Scotland. 
The result of the labours of this committee was the “ Paraphrase ” 
of the Psalms, which, in 1649-1650, by the concurrent authority 
of the General Assembly and t'le committee of estates, was 
ordered to be exclusively used throughout the church of Scotland. 
Some use was made in the preparation of this book of the versions 
to which the attention of the revisers had been directed, and 
also of Barton’s ; but its basis was that of Rouse. It was 
received in Scotland with great favour, which it has ever since 
retained ; and it is fairly entitled to the praise of striking a 
tolerable medium between the rude homeliness of the “ Old,” 
and the artificial modernism of the “ New ” English versions— 
perhaps as great a success as was possible for such an undertaking. 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have dissuaded any attempt to alter 
it, and to have pronounced it, “ with all its acknowledged 
occasional harshness, so beautiful, that any alterations must 
eventually prove only so many blemishes.” No further step 
towards any authorized hymnody was taken by the kirk of 
Scotland till the following century. 

In England, two changes bearing on church hymnody were 
made upon the revision of the prayer-book after the Restoration, 
in 1661-1662. One was the addition, in the offices for con¬ 
secrating bishops and ordaining priests, of the shorter version 
of “ Veni Creator ” (” Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire), 
as an alternative form. The other, and more important, was 
the insertion of the rubric after the third collect, at morning 
and evening prayer ; “ In quires and places where they sing, 
here followeth the anthem.” By this rubric synodical and 
jiarliamentary authority was given for the interruption, at that 
point, of the prescribed order of the service by singing an anthem, 
the clioice of which was left to the discretion of the minister. 
Those actually used, under this authority, were for some time 
only unmetrical passages of scripture, set to music by Blow, 
Purcell and other composers, of the same kind with the 
anthems still generally sung in cathedral and colleeiate 
churches. But the word “ anthem ” had no technical significa¬ 
tion which could be an obstacle to the use under this rubric of 
metrical hymns. 

The ” New Version ” of the Psalms, by Dr Nicholas Brady and 
the poet-laureate Nahum Tate (both Irishmen), appeared in 1696, 
under the sanction of an order in council of William 
III., “ allowing and permitting” its use ‘‘in all such 
churches, chapels and congregations as should think fit 
to receive it.” Dr Compton, bishop of London, recommended it 
to his diocese. No hymns were then appended to it; but the 
authors added a ‘‘supplement” in 1703, which received an 


exactly similar sanction from an order in council of Queen 
Anne. In that supplement there were several new versions 
of the canticles, and of the '■ Veni Creator ”; a variation of the 
old ‘‘ humble lamentation of a sinner ”; six hymns for Christmas, 
Easter and Holy Communion (all versions or paraphrases of 
scripture), which are still usually printed at the end of the 
prayer-books containing the new version; and a hymn ‘‘ on 
the divine use of music ”—all accompanied by tunes. The 
authors also reprinted, with very good taste, the excellent 
version of the ‘‘ Benedicite ” which appeared in the book of 
1562. Of the hymns in this “ supplement,” one (“ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night ”) greatly exceeded 
the rest in merit. It has been ascribed to Tate, but it has a 
character of simplicity unlike the rest of his works. 

The relative merits of the ” Old ” and ‘‘ New ” versions 
have been verj' variously estimated. Competent judges have 
given the old the praise, which certainly cannot be ouaaii 
accorded to the new, of fidelity to the Hebrew. In new 
both, it must be admitted, that those parts which renioat 
have poetical merit arc few and far between ; but 
a reverent taste is likely to be more offended by the frequent 
sacrifice, in the new, of depth of tone and accuracy of sense 
to a fluent commonplace correctness of versification and 
diction, than by any excessive homeliness in the old. In both, 
however, some psalms, or portions of psalms, arc well 
enough rendered to entitle them to a permanent place in 
the hymn-books—especially the 8th, and parts of the i8th 
Psalm, by Sternhold ; the 57th, 84th and looth, by Hopkins; 
the 23rd, 34th and 36th, and part of the i48tli, by Tate and 
Brady. 

The judgment which a fastidious critic might be disposed 
to pass upon both these books may perhaps be considerably 
mitigated by comparing them with the works of other 
labourers in the same field, of whom Holland, in his interesting 
volumes entitled Psalmists of Great Britain, enumerates above 
150. Some of them have been real poets—the celebrated earl 
of Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney and his sister the countess of 
J’embroke, George Sandys, George Wither, John Milton and 
John Keble. In their versions, as might be expected, there 
are occasional gleams of power and beauty, exceeding anything 
to be found in Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady ; 
but even in the best these are rare, and chiefly occur where the 
strict idea of translation has been most widely departed from. 
In all of them, as a rule, the life and spirit, which in prose versions 
of th'! psalms are so wonderfully presented, have disappeared. 
The conclusion practically suggested by so many failures is 
that the difficulties of metrical translation, always great, 
are in this case insuperable ; and that, while the psalms like 
other parts of scripture are abundantly suggestive of motive 
and material for hymnographers, it is by assimilation and 
adaptation, and not by any attempt to transform their exact 
sense into modern poetry, that they may be best used for this 
purpose. 

The order in council of 1703 is the latest act of any public authority 
by which an express sanction has been given to the use of p.saltns 
or hymns in the Church of England. At the end, indeed, of many 
Prayer-books, tiU about the middle of the lyth century, there were 
commonly found, besides some of the hymns .sanctioned by that 
order in council, or of those contained in the book of 1562, a sacra¬ 
mental and a Christmas hymn by Doddridge; a Christmas hymn 
(varied by Martin Madan) from Charles Wesley ; an Ea.5ter hymn 
of the 18th century, beginning " Jesus Christ has rksen to-day " ; 
and abridgments of Bishop Ken's Morning and Evening Hymns. 
These additions first began to be made in or about 1791, m London 
editions of the Prayer-lHxik and Psalter, at the mere will and 
pleasure (so far as appears) of the printers. They had no sort ol 
authority. 

In the state of authority, opinion and practice disclo.sed by 
the preceding narrative may be found the true explanation of 
the fact that, in the country of Chaucer, Spenser, Bntiitb 
Shakespeare and Milton, and notwithstanding the centre- 
example of Germany, no native congregational xatienai 
hymnody worthy of the name arose till after the com- 
niencement of the i8th century. Yet there was no want of 
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appreciation of the power and value of congregational church 
music. Milton could write, before 1645;— 

" There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below 
In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with .sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes." 

Thomas Mace, in his Music's Monument (1676), thus described 
the effect of psalm-singing, before sermons by the congregation 
in York Minster on Sundays, during the siege of 16^ : “ When 
that vast concording unity of the whole congregational chorus 
came thundering in, even so as it made the very ground shake 
under us, oh, the unutterable ravishing soul’s delight! in the 
which 1 was so transported and wrapt up in high contemplations 
that there was no room left in my whole man, body, soul and 
spirit, for anything below divine and heavenly raptures; nor 
could there possibly be anything to which tW very singing 
might be truly compared, except the right apprehension or 
conceiving of that glorious and miraculous quire, recorded in 
the scriptures at the dedication of the temple.” Nor was there 
any want of men well qualified, and by the turn of their minds 
predisposed, to shine in this branch of literature. Some (like 
Sandys, Boyd and Barton) devoted themselves altogether to 
paraphrases of other scriptures as well as the psalms. Others 
(like George Herbert, and Francis and John Quarles) moralized, 
meditated, soliloquized and allegorized in verse. Without 
reckoning these, there were a few, even before the Restoration, 
who came very near to the 'deal of hymnody. 

First in time is the Scottish poet John Wedderbum, who 
translated several of Luther’s hymns, and in his Compendious 
Book of Godly and Spiritual Songs added others of his 
own (or his brothers’) composition. Some of these 
poems, publi.shed before 1560, are of uncommon 
excellence, uniting ease and melody of rhythm, and structural 
skill, with grace of expression, and simplicity, warmth and reality 
of religious feeling. Those entitled “ Give me thy heart,” 
" Go, heart,” and “ Leave me not,” which will be found in a 
collection of i860 called Sacred Songs of Scotland, require little, 
beyond the change of some archaisms of language, to adapt them 
for church or domestic use at the present day. 

Next come the two hymns of “ The new Jerusalem,” by an 
English Roman Catholic priest signing himself F. B. B. (supposed 
Dtckma ** Francis Baker, Presbyter ”), and by anotlier 

Scottish poet, David Dickson, of which the history 
is given by Dr Bonar in his edition of Dickson’s work. This 
(Dickson’s), which begins “ O mother dear, Jerusalem,” and 
has long been popular in Scotland, is a variation and amplification 
by the addition of a large number of new stanzas of the English 
original, beginning “ Jeru.salem, my happy home,” written in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and printed (as appears by a copy in 
the British Museum) about 1616, when Dickson was still young. 
Both have an easy natural flow, and a simple happy rendering of 
the beautiful scriptural imagery upon the subject, with a spirit 
of primitive devotion uncorrupted by medieval peculiarities. 
The English hymn of which some stanzas are now often sung 
in churches is the true parent of the several shorter forms,— 
all of more than common merit,—which, in modern hymn- 
books, begin with the same first line, but afterwards deviate from 
the original. Kindred to these is the very fine and faithful 
translation, by Dickson’s contemporary Drummond of Haw- 
thornden of the ancient “ Urbs beata Hierusalem ”(“ Jerusalem, 
that place divine ”). Other ancient hymns (two of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the “ Dies Irae ”) were also well translated, in 
1646, by Richard Crashaw, after he had become a Roman 
Catholic and had been deprived by the parliament of his fellow¬ 
ship at Cambridge. 

Conspicuous among the sacred poets of the first two Stuart 
reigns m England was George Wither. His Hymnes and Songs 
Witter Church appeared in i622-i6z3, under a patent 

* ' of King James I., by which they were declared “ worthy 
and profitable to be inserted, in convenient manner and due 
place, into every English Psalm-book to metre.” His Hallelujah 


(in which some of the former Hymnes and Songs were repeated) 
followed in 1641. Some of the Hymnes and Songs were set to 
music by Orlando Gibbons, and those im both books were written 
to be sung, though there is no evidence tliat the author con¬ 
templated the use of any of them in churches. They included 
hymns for every day in the week (founded, as those contributed 
nearly a century afterwards by Charles Coffin to the Parisian 
Breviary also were, upon the successive works of the days of 
creation); hymns for all the church seasons and festivals, including 
saints’ days; hymns for various public occasions ; and hymns 
of prayer, meditation and instruction, for ail sorts and conditions 
of men, under a great variety of circumstances—being at once 
a “ Christian Year ” and a manual of practical piety. Many 
of them rise to a very high pioint of excellence,—particularly 
the “ general invitation to praise God ” (” Come, 0 come, in 
pious lays ”), with which Hallelujah opens; the thanksgivings 
for peace and for victory, the Coronation Hymn, a Christmas, 
an Epiphany, and an Easter Hymn, and one for St Bartholomew’s 
day (Hymns i, 74, 75, and 84 in part i., and 26, 29, 36 and '54 
in part ii. of Hallelujah). 

John Cosin, afterwards bishop of Durham, published in 1627 
a volume of “ Private Devotions,” for the canonical hours and 
other occasions. In this there are seven or eight 
hymns of considerable merit,—among them a very good 
version of the Ambrosian “ Jam lucis orto sidere,” and the 
shorter version of the “ Veni Creator,” which was introduced 
after the Restoration into the consecration and ordination 
services of the Church of England. 

The hymns of Milton (on the Nativity, Passion, Circumcision 
and “ at a Solemn Music ”), written about 1629, in 
his early manhood, were probably not intended for 
singing; but they are odes full of characteristic beauty and 
power. 

During the Commonwealth, in 1654, Jeremy Taylor published 
at the end of his Golden Grove, twenty-one hymns, described 
by himself as “ celebrating the mysteries and chief 
festivals of the year, according to Uie manner of the 
ancient church, fitted to the fancy and devotion of 
the younger and pious persons, apt for memory, and to be joined 
to their other prayers.” 01 these, his accomplished editor. 
Bishop Heber, justly says :— 

" They are in themselves, and on their own account, very interest¬ 
ing compoptions. Their metre, indeed, which is that species of 
piurious Pindaric wliich was fa.sliionahlc with his contemporarie.s, 
is an obstacle, and must always have licen one, to their introduction 
into public or pnvate p.salmody ; and the mixture of that alloy of 
conceits and quibbles which was an equally frequent and still greater 
defilement of some of the finest poetry of the 17th century will 
materially diminish their cfiect as devotional or descriptive odes. 
Yet, with all these faults, they are powerful, affecting, and often 
harmonious; there are many passages of which Cowley need not 
have been ashamed, and some which remind us, not disadvantage- 
ously, of the corresponding production.s of Milton." 

He mentions particularly the advent hymn (“ Lord, come 
away ”), part of the hymn ” On heaven,” and (as “ more regular 
in metre, and in words more applicable to public devotion ”) 
the “ Prayer for Charity ” (“ Full of mercy, full of love ”). 

The epoch of the Restoration produced in 1664 Samuel 
Crossman’s Young Man’s Calling, with a few “ Divine Medita¬ 
tions ” in verse attached to it; in 1668 John Austin’s 
Devotions in the ancient way of offices, with psalms, 
hymns and prayers for every day in the week and every p,rlod. 
holyday in the year ; and in 1681 Richard Baxter’s 
Poeiteal Fragments, In these books there are altogether seven 
or eight hymns, the whole or parts of which are extremely good : 
Crossman’s ‘‘ New Jerusalem ” ('“ Sweet place, sweet place 
alone ”), one of the best of that class, and “ My life’s a shade, 
my days Austin’s “ Hark, my soul, how everything,” “ Fain 
would my thoughts fly up to Thee,’’ “ Lord, now the time 
returns,” “ Wake all my hopes, lift up your eyes ” ; and Baxter’s 
“ My whole, though broken heart, 0 Lord,” and “ Ye holy 
angels bright.” Austin’s Offices (he was a Roman Catholic) 
^ein to have attracted much attention. Theophilus Dorrington, 
in 1686, published variations of them under the title of Reformed 
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Devotions ; George Hickes, the non-juror, wrote one of his 
numerous recommendatory prefaces to S. Hopton’s edition ; 
and the Wesleys, in their earliest hymn-book, adopted hymns 
from them, with little alteration. I hese writers were followed 
by John Mason in 1683, and Ihomas Shepherd in 1692,—the 
former, a country clergyman, much esteemed by Baxter and other 
Nonconformists; the latter himself a Nonconformist, who 
finally emigrated to America. Between these two men there was 
a close alliance. Shepherd’s Penitential Cries being published 
as an addition to the Sfiritual Songs of Masoil. Their hymns 
came into early use in several Nonconformist congregations ; 
but, with the exception of one by Mason (“ There is a stream 
whicli issues forth ”), they are not suitable for public singing. 
In those of Mason there is often a very fine vein of poetry ; 
and later authors have, by extracts or centoes from different 
parts of his works (wlierc tjiey were not disfigured by his general 
quaintness), constructed several hymns of more than average 
excellence. 

Three other eminent names of the i7lh century remain to be 
mentioned, John Drydcn, Bishop Ken and Bishop Sirnen 
Patrick ; w'ith which may be associated that of Addison, though 
he wrote in the 18th century. 

Dryden’s translation of “ Veni Creator" a cold and laboured 
jierformance, is to be met with in many hymn-books. Abridg¬ 
ments of Ken's morning and evening hymns are in all. 
Wiyitoo. ii,e midnight hymn, which is not inferior 

to them, first appeared in 1697, appended to the third 
edition of the author’s Manual of Prayers for Wififliesler Srholars. 
Between these and a large number of other hymns (on the 
attributes of God, and for the festivals of the church) published 
bv Bishop Ken after 1703 the contrast is remarkable. The 
universal acceptance of the morning and evening hymns is due 
to their transparent simplicity, warm but not overstrained 
devotion, and extremely popular style. Those afterwards 
published have no such qualities. They are mystical, florid, stiff, 
didactic and seldom ixietical, and deserve the neglect 
Patrick, which they have fallen. Bishop Patrick’s hymns 

were chiefly translations from the Latin, most of them frorn 
Prudentius. The best is a version of “ Alleluia dulce carmen.” 

Of the five attributed to Addison, not more than three 
AMlton. adaptpci to public singing : one (” The spacious 
firmament on high ”) is a very perfect and finished composition, 
taking rank among the best hymns, in the English language.' 

From the preface to Simon Browne’s hymns, publislicd in 
1720, we learn that down to the time of Dr Watts the only 
hymns known to be “ in common use, either in private families 
or in Christian assemblies,” were those of Barton, Mason and 
Shepherd, U>gether with “ an attempt to turn some of George 
Herbert’s poems into common metre,” and a few saaamental 
hymns by authors now foigotten, named Joseph Boyse (1660- 
172H) and loseph Stennett. Of the 1410 authors of original 
British hymns enumerated in Daniel Sedgwick’s catalogue, 
published in 1863, 1213 are of later date than 1707 ; and, if any 
correct enumeration could be made of the total number of hymns 
of all kinds published in Great Britain before and after that date, 
the proportion subsequent to 1707 would be very much larger. 

> The authorship of this and of one other, '' When all thy mercies, 
O my God," Inas been made a subject of controversy,—being claimed 
for Andrew Marvell (who died in 1678), in the preface to Captain E, 
Thompson's edition (177b) of Marvell’s Works. But this claim does 
not appear to be substantiated. The editor did not give bis readers 
the means of judging as to Uie real age, character or value of a manu¬ 
script to which he referred ; he did not .say that these portions of it 
were in Marvefl's hamlw'riting; he did not even himscM include 
them among Marvell's poems, as published in the body of his cdjtion ; 
and he advanced a Kke claim on like grounds to two other poems, in 
very difierant styles, which liad been published as their own by 
Tickeil and Mallet. It is certain that all the five hymns were first 
made public in 1712, in papers contiibuted by Addison to the Spectator 
(Nos. 441, 453, 465, 489, .11.3), in which they were introduced in a 
way which might "have been expected if they were by the hand 
which wrote those papers, but which would have been improbable, 
and unworthy of Addison, if they were unpublished works of a writer 
of so much genius, and such note in his day, as Marvell. 'Lhcy are 
all pnnted as Addison’s m Dr Johnson’s Bntsok Poets. 


The English Independents, as represented by Dr Isaac Watts, 
have a just claim to be considered the real founders of modem 
English hymnody. Watts was the first to understand the nature 
0; the want, and, by the publication of his Hymns in 1707-1709, 
and Psalms (not tran.slations, but hymns founded on p.salins) 
in 1709, he led the way in providing for it. His immediate 
followers were Simon Browne and Philip Doddridge. Later in 
the i8th century, Joseph Hart, Thomas Gibbons, Miss Anne 
Steele, Samuel Medley, Samuel Stennett, John Kyland, Benjamin 
Beddome and Joseph Swain succeeded to them. 

Among these writers, most of whom produced some hymns of 
I merit, and several are extremely voluminous, Isaac Watts and 
Philip Doddridge are pre-eminent. It has been the wgtf,, 
fashion with some to di.sparage Watts, as if he had 
never risen above the level of his Hymns for Little Ckildren. No 
doubt his taste is often faulty, and his style very unequal, but, 
looking to the good, and disregarding the large quantity of inferior 
matter, it is probable that more hymns whicK approach to a very 
high .standard of excellence, and are at the same time suitable 
for congregational use, may be found in his works than in those 
of anv other English WTiler. Such are " When 1 survey Die 
wondrous cross,’" “ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun(and also 
another adaptation of the same 72nd Psalm), " Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne ” (first line ol which, however, is not liis, but 
Wesley’s), ” Joy to the world, the Lord is come,” “ My soul, 
repeat His praise,” “ Why do we mourn departing friends,” 
” "J'here is a land of pure delight,” “ Our God, our help in ages 
past,” ‘‘ Up to the hills 1 lift mine eyes,” and many more. It 
IS true that in some of these cases dross is found in the original 
poems mixed with gold ; but the process of separation, by selec¬ 
tion without change, is not difficult. As long as pure nervous 
English, unaffected fervour, strong simplicity and liquid yet 
manly sweetness are admitted to be characteristic.s of a good 
hymn, works such as these must command admiration. 

Doddridge is, generally, much more laboured and artificial; 
but his place also as a hymn-wnter ought to be determined, not 
by his failures, but by his successes, of which the g^adrlOge. 
number is not inconsiderable. In his better works 
he IS distinguished by a graceful and pointed, sometimes even 
a noble style. His ‘‘ Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour comes ” 
(whicJi is, indeed, hLs masterpiece), is as sweet, vigorous and 
perfect a composition as can anywhere be found. Two other 
hymns, “ How gentle God’s commands,” and that which, in 
a form slightly vaned, became the ” O God of Bethel, by whose 
hand,” of the Scottish “ Paraphrases,” well represent his softer 
manner. 

Of the other followers in the school of Watts, Miss Anne Steele 
(1717-1778) is the most popular and perhaps the best. Her 
hymn beginning “ Far from these narrow scenes of night ” 
deserves high praise, even by the side of other good performances 
on the .same subject. 

The influence of Watts was felt in Scotland, and among the 
first whom it reached there was Ralph Erskine. This seems 
to have been after the publication of Ersktne’s Gospel Sonnets, 
which afjpcared in 17,32, five years before he joined his brother 
Ebenezer in the Secession Church. The Gospel Sonnets became, 
as some have said, a “ people’s classic ” ; but there is in them 
very little which belongs to the category of hymnody. More 
than nineteen-twentieths of this very curious book are occupied 
with what are, in fact, theological treatises and catechisms, 
mystical meditations on Christ as a bridegroom or husband, 
and spiritual enigmas, paradoxes, and antithetical conceits, 
versified, it is true, but of a quality of which such lines as— 

’’ Faith’s certain by fiducial acts, 

Sense by its evidential facts,’’ 

mav be taken as a sample. The grains of poetry scattered 
throi^h this large maas of Calvinistic divinity are very few; 
yet in one short passage of seven stanzas (“ O send me down a 
draught of love ”}, the fire burns with a br^htness so remarkable 
as to justify a strMig fedii^ ot regret that the gift whiA this 
writer evidently had in him was not more often cultivated. 
Another passage, not so weh sustained, but of considetabk 
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beauty (part of the last piece under the title “ The believer’s 
soliloquy "), became afterwards, in ihe bands of John Berrid^, 
the foundation of a very striking hymn (“ 0 happy saints, who 
walk in light ”). 

After his secession, Kalph Erskine publislied two paraphrases 
of the “ Song of Solomon,” and a number of other “ Scripture 
songs,” paraphrased, in like manner, from the Old and New 
Testaments. In these the influence of Watts became very 
apparent, not only by a change in the writer’s general style, but 
by the direct appropriation of no small quantity of matter from 
Dr Watts’s hymns, with variations which were not always 
improvements. His paraphrases of i Cor. i. 24; Gal. vi. 14; Heb. 
vi. 17-19 ; Rev. v. 11, 12, vii. 10-J7, and xii. 7-12 are little else 
than Watts transformed. One of these (Rev. vii. 10-17) 
interesting as a variation and improvement, intermediate 
oetween tJie original and the form which it ultimately spumed 
as the 66th “ Paraphrase ” of the Church of Scotland, ol Watts’s 
“ What happy men or angels these,” and " These g'onous 
mind.s, how bright they shine.” No one can compare it wth 
its ultimate product, “ How Irright these glorious spirits ‘ihine,” 
without perceiving tliat William Cameron followed Erskine, and 
onl\' added finish and grace to his work,—both excelling Watts, 
in tnis instance, in simplicity at: well its in conciseness. 

Of the contributions to the authorized “ Paraphrases ” (with 
the settlement of which committees of the General Assemlily of 
tile Church of Scotland were occupied from 1745, or 
SmttUb earlier, till 1781), the most noteworthy, be.sides the 
pbrates. fwo already mentioned, were those of John Morrison 
and those claimed for Michael Bruce. The obligations of 
these “ Paraphrases ” to English hynmody, already traced in 
some iiislance.s (to which may be added the adoption from 
Addison of three out of the five “ hymns ” appended to them), 
are perceptible in the vividness and lorce with which these 
writers, while adhering with a severe simplicity to the sense of 
the pa.s.sages of Scripture which they undertook to render, 
fulfilled the conception of a good original hymn. Morrison’s 
” I’he. race that long in darkness pined ” and ” Come, let us to 
the Lord our God,” and Bruce’s “ Where high the heatnenly 
temple stands ” (if this was really his), are well entitled to that 
praise. The advocates of Bruce in the controversy, not yet 
closed, as to the poems said to have been entiusted by him to 
John Logan, and published by Logan in his own name, also 
claim for him the credit of having varied the paraphrase “ Behold, 
the mountain of the Lord,” from its original form, as printed 
by the committee of the General Assembly in 1745, by some 
excellent touches. 

Attention must now be directed to the hymns produced 
by the “Methodist” movement, which began about 1738, 
and which afterwards became divided, between those 
Ajwas. esteemed Arminian, under John Wesley, those who 
adhered to the Mors,vianB, when the original alliance 
between that body and the founders of Methodism was dissolved, 
and the Calvinists, of whom Whitfield was the leader, and Sehna, 
countess of Huntingdon, the patroness. Each of these sections 
had its own hymn-writers, some of whom did, and others did not, 
secede from the Church of England. The Weslcyans had Charles 
Wesley, Robert Seagrave and Thomas Olivers ; the Moravians, 
John Ctnnick, with whom, perhaps, may be classed John Byrom, 
who imbibed the mystical ideas of some of the German schook ; 
the Calvinists, Augustus Montague Toplady, John Berridge, 
William Williams, Martin Madan, Thomas Haweis, Rowland Hill, 
John Newton and William C’owper. 

Among all these writers, the palm undoubtedly betongs to 
Charles Wesley. In the first volume of hymns published by tiie 
two brothers are several good translations from the 
wnttr- ^®tman, believed to be by John Wesley, who, although. 

he translated and adapted, is not supposed to have 
written any original hymns; and the influence of German 
hymnody, particularly of the works of Paul Gerhairdt, Scheffler, 
Tersteegen and Zinzcndorf, may be traced in a large proportion of 
Charles Wesley’s works. He is more subjective and meditative 
than Watts and his school; there is a didactic turn, even in bis 
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most objective pieces, as, for example, in his Christmas and 
Easter hymns ; most of his works are supplicatory, and his faults 
are connected with the same habit of mind. He is apt to repeat 
the same thoughts, and to lose force by redundancy—he runs 
sometimes even to a tedious length ; his hymns are not always 
^mmetrically constructed, or wall balanced and finished off. 
But he has great truth, depth and variety of feeling ; his diction 
isimanly and always to the point; never florid, though sometimes 
passionate and not free from exaggeration ; often vivid and 
piicturesque. Of his spirited .style there are few better examples 
than “ O for a thousand tongues to sing,” “ Blow ye the trumpet, 
blow,” “ Rejoice, the Lord is King ” and “ Come, let us join our 
friends above ” ; of his more tender vain, “ Happy soul, tiiy days 
are ended ” ; and of his fervid contemplative style (without 
gomg beyond hymns fit for general use), “ O Thou who earnest 
irom above.” “ Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go ” luid “ Eternal 
beam of lighi divine.” With those whose taste is for hymns in 
whii'b warm religious feelings are warmly and demonstratively ex- 
prresed,Jesus, lover of my soul,” is as popular as any of these. 

Of the otiier Wesleyan hymn-writers, Olivers, originally a 
Welsh .shoemaker and afterwards a preacher, is the most re¬ 
markable. He is the autlior of only two works, both 
odes, in a stately metre, and from their length unfit for 
congregational singing, but one of them, “ The God of Abraham 
praise,” an ode of singular power and beauty. 

The Moravian Methodists produced few hymns now available 
for gsneral use. The best are Cennick’s “ Children of the heavenly 
King ” and Hammond’s “ Awake and sing the song of ctnaick, 
Moses and the Lamb.” the former of which (abridged). Ham- 
and the latter as varied by Madan, arc found in many moo* 
hymn-books, and arc deservedly esteemed. John 
Byrom, whose name we have thought it convenient to 
connect with these, though he did not belong to the Moravian 
community, was the author of a Christmas hymn (“ Christians 
awaice, salute the happy mom ”) which enjoys great popularity ; 
and also of a short subjective hymn, vay foe both in feeling and 
in expression, “ My spirit longeth for Thee within my troubled 
breast.” 

'I'be contributions of the Calvinistic Methodists to English 
hymnody are of greater extent and value. Few writers of hymns 
had higher gifts tlian Toplady, author of “ Rook of _ 
ages,” by some esteemed the finest in the English 
language. He was a man of ardent temperament, enthusiastic 
zeal, strong convictions and great energy of character. “ He 
had,” says one of hi.s biographers, “ the courage of a lion, but his 
frame was brittle as gtes.” Between him and John Wesley 
there was a violent opposition of opinion, and much acrimonious 
controversy ; but the same fervour and zeal which made him 
an intemperate theologian gave warmth, richness and spirituality 
to his hytiuis. In some of them, particularly those which, lilce 
“ Deathless principle, arise,” are meditations after the German 
manner, and not without direct obligation to German originals, 
the setting is somewhat too artificial; but his art is never in¬ 
consistent with a genuine flow of real feeling. Others {e.g. 
“ When languor and disease invade ” and “ Your harps, ye 
trembling saints ”) fail to sustain to the end tlie beauty with 
which they began, and would have been better for abridgment. 
But in all these, and in most of bis other works, there is great 
force and sweetness, both of thought and language, and an easy 
and harmonious versification. 

Berridge, William Williams (i7r7-r79r)'and Rowland Hill, all 
men remaiiable for eccentricity, activity and the devotion of 
their lives to the special work of missionary proacliing, BeiTi4tt, 
though not the aaithors of many good hymns, compost, wiiiiam* 
or adapted from earlier compositions, some of great 
merit. One of Berridge, adapted from Erskine, has 
been already mentioned; another, adapted from Watts, is 
“ Jesus, cast a look on me.” Williams, a Welshman, who wrote 
: “ Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah,” was especially an apostle of 
i Calvinistic Metiiodism in hk own country, and his hymns are 
still mucii used in the principality. Rowland Hill wrote the 
popular hymn beginning “ Exalted high at God’s right hand.” 
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If, however, the number as well as the quality of good hymns 
available for general use is to be regarded, the authors of the 
Olney Hymns are entitled to be placed at the head of 
all the writers of this tialvinistic school. The greater 
/ven-toB. number of the Olney Hymns are, no doubt, homely 
and didactic ; but to the best of them, and they are 
no inconsiderable proportion, the tenderness of Cowper and the 
manliness of John Newton (1725-1807) give the interest of 
contrast, as well as that of sustained reality. If Newton carried 
to some excess the sound principle laid down by him, that 
“ perspicuity, simplicity and ease should be chiefly attended to, 
and the imagery and colouring of poetry, if admitted at all, 
should be indulged very sparingly and with great judgment,” 
if he is often dry and colloquial, he rises at other times into 
‘‘ soul-animating strains,” such as “ Glorious things of thee are 
spoken, Zion, rity of our God ” ; and sometimes (as in “ Approach, 
my soul, the merry seat”) rivals Cowpcr himself in depth of 
feeling. Cowper’s hymns in this book are, almost without 
exception, worthy of his name. Among them are “ Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord,” “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
“ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee,” “ God moves in a mys¬ 
terious way ” and “ .Sometimes a light surprises.” Some, 
Iterhaps, even of these, and others of equal excellence (such as 
“ 0 for a closer walk with God ”), speak the language of a 
special experience, which, in Cowper’s case, was only too real, 
but which could not, without a degi'ee of unreality not desirable 
in exercises of public worship, be applied to themselves by all 
ordinary Christians. 

During the first quarter of the 19th century there were not 
many indications of the tendency, which afterwards became 
manifest, to enlarge the boundaries of British hymnody. 
tcn*u ‘’i Henry Kirke While, published by 

‘bymoa. Southey in 1807, contained a series of hymns, some of 
which are.still in use; andafewof Bishop Heber’s hymns 
aiifl those of Sir Robert Grant, which, though offending rather 

ornnt much against John Newton’s canon, are well 
‘ known and popular, appeared between 1811 and 1816, 
in the Christian Observer. In John Bowdler’s Remains, published 
Bawdier death in iHjs, there are a few more of 

the same, perhaps too scholarlikc, character. But 
the chief hymn-writers of that period were two clergymen of 
the Established Church- one in Ireland, Thomas Kelly, and 
the other in England, William Hum- who both became Non¬ 
conformists, and the Moravian poet, James Montgomery (1771- 
1854), a native of Scotland. 

K('ll>' was the son of an Irish judge, and in 1804 published 
a small volume of ninety-six hymns, which grew in successive 
editions till, in the. last before his death in 1854, they 
" amounted to 765. There i.s, as might be expected, 
in this great number a large preponderance of the didactic 
and (oinmonplace. But not a few very excellent hymns may 
be gathered from them. Simple and natural, without the vivacity 
and terseness of Watts or the severity of New'ton, Kelly has 
some points in common with both those writers, and he is lass 
subjective than most of the “ Methodist ” school. His hymns 
beginning “ Lo I He comes, let all adore Him,” and “ Through 
the day Thy love hath spared us,” have a rich, melodious move¬ 
ment ; and another, ” We sing the praise of Him who died,” 
IS distinguished by a calm, subdued power, rising gradually from 
a rather low to a very high key. 

Hum published in 1813 a volume of 370 hymns, which were 
afterwards increased to 420. There is little in them which 
deserves to be saved from oblivion ; but one at least, 
“ There is a river deeo and broad,” may bear com¬ 
parison with the best of those which have been produced upon 
the same, and it is rather a favourite, theme. 

The Psalms and Hymns of James Montgomery were published 
in 1822 and 1825, though written earlier. More cultivated 
and artistic than Kelly, he is less simple and natural. 
His “ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed,” “ Songs of praise 
the angels sang ” and “ Mercy alone can meet my 
case ” are among his most successful efiorts. 


During this period, the collections of miscellaneous hymns 
for congregational use, of wliich the example was set by the 
Wesleys, Whitfield, Toplady and Lady Huntingdon, 
had greatly multiplied; and with them the practice 
(for which, indeed, too many precedents existed in i^mne. 
the history of Latin and German hymnody) of every 
collector altering the compositions of other men without scruple, 
to suit his own doctrine or taste ; with the effect, too generally, 
of patching and disfiguring, spoiling and emasculating the 
works so altered, substituting neutral tints for natural colouring, 
and a dead for a living sense. In the Church of England the 
use of these collections had become frequent in churches and 
chapels, prindpally in cities and towns, where the sentiments 
of the clergy approximated to those of the Nonconformists. 
In rural parishes, when the clergy were not of the “ Evangelical ” 
school, they were generally held in disfavour; for which, even 
if doctrinal prepossessions had not entered into the question, the 
great want of taste and judgment often manifested in their 
compilation, and perhaps also the prevailing mediocrity of 
the bulk of the original compositions from which most of them 
were derived, would be enough to account. In addition to this, 
the idea that no hymns ought to be used in any services of the 
Church of England, except prose anthems after the third collect, 
without express royal or ecclesiastical authority, continued 
down to that time largely to prevail among high churchmen. 

Two publications, which appeared almost simultaneously 
in 1827—Bishop Heber’s Hymns, with a few added by Dean 
Milman, and John Keble’s Christian Year (not a hymn- 
book, but one from which several admirable hymns 
have been taken, and the well-spring of many streams Kehie. 
of thought and feeling by which good hymns have 
since been produced)—introduced a new epoch, breaking down 
the barrier as to hymnody which had till then existed between 
the different theological schools of the Church of England. 
In this movement Richard Mant, bishop of Down, 
was also one of the first to co-operate. It soon received 
a great additional impulse from the increased attention which, 
about the same time, began to be paid to ancient hynmody, 
and from the publication in 1833 of Bunsen’s Gesangbuch. 
Among its earliest fruits was the l.yra apostohea, containing 
hymns, sonnets and other devotional poems, most of them 
originally contributed by some of the leading authors of the 
Tracts ]or the Times to the British Magazine-, the finest 
of which is the pathetic “ Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ en¬ 
circling gloom,” by Cardinal Newman—well known, and uni¬ 
versally admired. From that time hymns and hymn- 
writers rapidly multiplied in the Church of England, 
and in Scotland also. Nearly 600 authors whixse publications 
were later than 1827 are enumerated in Sedgwick’s catalogue ol 
1863, and about half a million hymns are now in esislence. 
Works, critical and historical, upon the subject of hymns, liave 
also multiplied; and collections for church use have become 
innumerable—several of the various religious denominations, 
and many of the leading ecclesiastical and religious societies, 
having issued hymn-books of their own, in addition to those 
compiled for particular dioceses, churches and chapels, and to 
books (like Hymns Ancient and Modern, published 1861, supple¬ 
mented 1889, revised edition, 1905) which have become 
popular without any .sanction from authority. To mention 
all the authors of good hymns since the commencement of this 
new epoch would be impossible; but probably no names could 
be chosen more fairly representative of its characteristic merits, 
and perhaps also of some of its defects, than those of Josiah 
Conder and James Edmeston among English Nonconformists ; 
Henry Francis Lyte and Charlotte Elliott among evangelicals in 
the Church of England; John Mason Neale and Christopher 
Word.sworth, bishop of Ijncoln, among English churchmen 
of the higher school; Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Edward H. 
Plumptre, Frances Ridley Havergal; and in Scotland, Dr 
Horatiiis Bonar, Dr Norman Macleod and Dr George Matheson. 
American hymn-writers belong to the same schools, and have 
been affected by the same influences. Some of them have 
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enjoyed a just reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. Among 
those best known are John Greenleaf Whittier, Bishop Doane, 
Dr W. A. Muhlenberg and Thomas Hastings; and it is difficult 
to praise too highly such works as the Christmas hymn, “ It came 
upon the midnight clear,” by Edmund H. Sears ; the Ascension 
hymn, “ Thou, who didst stoop below,” by Mrs S. E. Miles; 
two by Dr Ray Palmer, “ My faith looks up to Thee, Thou 
Lamb of Calvary,” and “ Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” 
the latter of which is the best among several good English 
versions of “ Jesu, dulcedo, cordium ” ; and “ Lord of all being, 
throned afar,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The more modem “ Moody and Sankey ” hymns (see Moody, 
D. L.) popularized a new Evangelical typie, and the Salvation 
Army Iras carried this still farther. 

7. Conclusion. —Ihe object aimed at in this article has been 
to trace the general history of the principal schools of ancient 
and modem hymiiody, and especially the history of its use in 
the Christian church. For this purpose it has not been thought 
necessary to give any account of the hymns of Racine, Madame 
Guyon and others, who can hardly be classed with any school, 
nor of the works of Caesar Malan of Geneva (1787-1864) and 
other quite modern hymn-writers of the Reformed churches in 
Switzerland and France. 

On a general view of the whole subject, hymnody is seen to 
have been a not inconsiderable factor in religious worship. 
It has been sometimes employed to disseminate and popularize 
particular views,but its spiritand influence has been,on the whole. 
Catholic. It has embodied the faith, trust and hope, and no 
small part of the inward experience, of generation after genera¬ 
tion of men, in many different countries and climates, of many 
different nations, and in many varieties of circumstances and 
condition. Coloured, indeed, by these differences, and also 
by the various modes in which the same truths have been 
apprehended by different minds and sometimes reflecting 
partial and imperfect conceptions of them, and errors with which 
they have been associated in particular churches, times and 
places, its testimony is, nevertheless, generally the same. It 
has upon it a stamp of genuineness which cannot be mistaken. 
It bears witness to the force of a central attraction more powerful 
than all causes of difference, which binds together times 
ancient and modern, nations of various race and language, 
churchmen and nonconformists, churrhes reformed and unre¬ 
formed ; to a true fundamental unity among good Christians; 
and to a substantial identity in their moral and spiritual 
experience. (S.) 

The regular practice of hymnody in Knglisli musical history 
dates from the beginning of the i6tli century, Luther’s verses 
were adapted sometimes to ancient church melodies, sometimes to 
tunes of secular songs, and sometimes had music composed for them 
by himself and others. Many rhyming Latin hymns are of earlier 
date who.se tunes are identified with them, some of which tunes, 
with the subject of their Latin text, are among the Reformer’s 
appropriations; but it was lie who put the words of praise and 
prayer into the popular mouth, associated with rhythmical music 
which aided to imprint the words upon the memory and to enforce 
their enunciation. In conjunction with his friend Johann Walther, 
Luther issued a collection of poems for choral singing in 1524, whicli 
was followed by many others in North Germany. The English 
versions of the Psalms by Stemhold and Hopkins and their prede¬ 
cessors, and the French version by Clement Marot and Theodore 
Ber,a, were written with the same purpose of fitting sacred minstrelsy 
to the voice of the multitude. Goudimel in 15O6 and Claudin le 
Jeune in 1607 printed harmonizations of tunes that had then become 
standard for the P.salms, and in England several such publications 
appeared, culminating in Thomas Ravenscroft’s famous collection, 
The Whole Book of Psalms (1621) ; in all of these the arrangements 
oi the tunes were by various masters. The English practice of 
hymn-singing was much strengthened on the return of the exiled 
reformers from Frankfort and Geneva, when it became so general 
that, according to Bishop Jewell, thousands of the populace who 
assembled at Paul’s Cross to hear the preaching would join in the 
singing of psalms before and after the .sermon. 

The placing of the choral song of the church within the lips of 
the people had great religious and moral influence; it has had also 
its great effect upon art, shown in the productions of the North 
German musicians ever .since the first days of the Reformation, 
which abound in exercises of scholarship and imagination wrought 
upon the tunes of established acceptance. Some of these are accom¬ 
paniments to the tunes with interludes between the several .strains, 


and some are compositions for the organ or for orchestral instni- 
mente that consist of such elaboration of the themes as is displayed 
in accompaniments to voices, but of far more complicated and ex¬ 
tended character. A special art-form that was developed to a very 
high degree, but h^ passed into comparative disuse, was the 
stnicture of all varieties of counterpoint extemporaneously upon 
the known hymn-tunes (chorals), and several masters acquired 
great fame by success in its practice, of whom J. A. Reinken (1623- 
1722), Johann Pachelbel (1653-170C), Georg Boehm and the 
meat J. S. Bach are specially memorable. The hymnody of North 
Germany has for artistic treatment a strong advantage which is 
unpossessed by that of England, in tliat for the most part the some 
verses are associated with the same tunes, so tliat, whenever the 
text or the music is heard, eitlrer prompts recollection of the other, 
whereas in England tunes were always and are now often composed 
to metres and not to poems ; any tune in a given metre is available 
for every poem in the some, and hence there are various tunes to 
one poem, and various poems to one tune.* In England a tune 
is named generally after some place—as " York,” ” Windsor,” 
” Dundee,”—or by some other unsignitying word; in North Ger¬ 
many a tune is mostly named by the initial words of the verses to 
which it is allied, and consequently, whenever it is heard, wlietlier 
with words or without, it neces.sarily suggests to the hearer the 
whole subject of that hymn of which it is the musical moiety un- 
divorceable from the literary half. Manifold as they are, knowledge 
of the choral tunes is included in the earliest schooling of every 
Lutheran and every Calvinist in Germany, which thus enables all 
to take part in performance of the tunes, and hence expressly the 
definition of ” chorai.” Compositions grounded on the standard 
tune are then not merely school exercises, but works of art which 
hnk the sympathies of the writer and the listener, and aim at ex¬ 
pressing the feeling prompted by the hymn under treatment. 

BiBLior.RAFHY : I. Ancient.—George Ca.ssander, Hymni ecclesi- 
ttsiici (Cologne, x.556) ; Georgius Fabricius, Poetarum veterum 
ecUesiasticorum (Frankfort, 1578); Cardinal J. M. Thomasius, 
Ilymnarium in Opera, ii. 351 scq. (Rome, 1747) ; A. J. Ram- 
bach, Anthologie chrisUicker Qesange (.\ltona, 1817); H. A. Daniel, 
Thesaurus hytnnologicus (Leipzig, 5 vols., 1841-1856) ; J. M. 
Neale, Hymni eulesiae et senuenitae (London, 1851-1852) ; and 
Hymns of the Eastern Church (1863). The dis.sertation prefixed to the 
second volume of ihoAcla sanctorum of the Bollandists; Cardinal J. 

B. Pitra, Hymnographie de I’fghse grecque (1867), Analecta sacra 
(1876); W. Christ and M. Paranikas, A nthologia Graeca carminum 
Chrisitanorum (Leipzig, 1871); F'. A. March,La<»« Hymns with English 
Notes (New York, 1875) ; R. C. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry (Ixindon, 
4th ed., 1874) I J. Pauly, Hymni brevtarn Romani (Aix-la-Chapellc, 
3 vols., 1868-1870) ; Pimont, Les Hymnes du krMiiaire remain 
(vols. 1-3, 1874-1884, unfinished) ; A. W. !•'. Fischer, Kirchentieder- 
Lexteon (Gotha, 1878-1879) ; J. Kayscr, Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
dltesten Kirchenhymnen (1881) ; M. Manitius, Geschichte der chrisl- 
lichen lateinischen Poesie (Stuttgart, 1891) ; John Julian, Dictionary 
of Hymnotogy (1892, new ed. 1907). For criticisms of metre, sec 
also Huemer, Untersuchungen ilber die dltesten chrisitichen Rhythmen 
(1879) ; F;. liouvy, PoHes el milodes (Nlmes, 1886) ; C. Krumbachcr, 
Geschichte der byeantimschen Literatur (Munich, 1897, p. 700 seq.) ; 
J. M. Neale, la.tin dls,sertation prefixed to Daniel’s Thesaurus, vol. 5 ; 
and D. J. Donahoe, Early Christian Hymns (London, 1909). 

II. Medieval.—Walafrid Strabo’s treatise, ch. 25, De hymnis, &-c .; 
Radulph of Tongres, De psaltano observando (14th century); 
Clichtavaens, Etucidatorium ecctesiasticum (Paris, 1556) ; Faustinas 
Arevalus, Hymnodta Hispanica (Rome, 1786) ; E. dii Mfiril, Palsies 
populaireslaitnes anilrteuresau XIIPsidcle (Paris, 1843); J. Stevenson, 
Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church (Surtees Society, Durham, 
1851); Norman, Hymnarium Sarisburiense (Ixindon, 1851) ; J. D. 
Chambers, Psalter, fyc., according to the Sarum use (1852); F. J. 
Mone, Lateimsche Hymnen des hiillelalters (Freiburg, 3 vols., 1853- 
x® 55 ) 1 Ph. Wackcniagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der dltesten 
Zeit bis xum Anfang des 77. Jahrhunderts, vol, i. (Leipzig, 1864) ; E. 
Diimralcr, Poetae latim aevi Carotini (1881-1890) ; the Hymnolo- 
gische Betlrdge ; Quellen und Forschungen xur Geschichte der lateini- 
schen Hymnendichtung, edited by C. Blurae and G. M. Dreves (Leip- 
***B. 1897) 1 G. C. F'. Mohnike, Hymnologische Forschungen; Klem- 
ming, Hymni et sequenliae in regno Suenae (Stockholm, 4 vols., 
1885-1887): Das haiholtsche deutsche Kirchenlied (vol. i. by K. 
Severiii Mcister, 1862, vol. il. by W. Bauinker, 1883); the ” Hym- 
nodia Hibenca,” Spamsche Hymnen des Mittelalters, vol. xvi. 
(*894) ; the " Hymnodia Gotica,” Moearabische Hymnen des 
altspanischen Ritus, vol. xxvii. (1897) ; J. Dank6, Vetus hymnarium 
ecctesiasticae Hungartae (Budapest, 1893) ; J. H. Bernard and R. 
Atkinson, The Irish Liber Hymnorum (2 vols., London, 1898); 

C. A. J. Chevalier, Poisie hturgique du moyen dge (Paris, 1893). 

III. Modem.—J. C. Jacobi, Psalmodia Germanica (1722-1725 
a.nd 1732, with supplement added by J. Haberkom, 1765) ; F. A. 
Cunz, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes (Leipzig, 1855) ; Baron 
von Bunsen, Versuch eines allgemeinen Gesang- und Gebetbuches 

* The old tune for the looth P.salm and Croft’s tUne for the 104111 
ore ahnost the only exceptions, unless ” God save the King ” may In- 
classed under " hymnody.” In Scotland also the tunc for the I24tli 
Psalm is associated with its proper text. 
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(1833) and AUgemtines evangelisches Gesang- und Gehstbmh (1846) ; 
Cati ferine Winkworfh, Ckrtstttm Singm «/ Germany (1869) and 
Lyra Germantcu (1855) ; Cathorinc H, Dunn, Hymns from the 
Gertnan (1857) ; Frances F.. Cox, Sacred Hymns from the German 
(London, 1841) ; Massie, l.vra domesHca (i860) ; Appendix on 
Scottish Psalmody in D. Lamg's edition of Baillie's Letters emd 
Journals (1811-1842) ; J, and C. Wesley, Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns (1741) ; Josiah Miller, Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin 
(1866); John Cadsb/, Memoirs of the Principal Hymn-writers 
(3rd ed., 1861) ; L. C. Biggs, Annotations to Hymns Ancient anti 
Modern (1867); Daniel Sedgwick, Comprehensive Index of Names 
of Original .iulhors of Hymns (2nd ed., 18O3); R. E. Prothero, The 
Psalms in Human lAfe (1907) ; C. ]. Brandt and L. Helweg, Den 
danske PsalmedigOning (Copenhagen, 1846-1847) ; J. N. Skaar, 
Norsk Salmehtstone (Bergen, 1879-1880); H. Schiick, Svendk, 
Litertttmhistorta (Stockholm, i8go); Rudolf Wolkan, Gesehichte der 
deutsohen Literatur in Bnhrmn, 246-236, and Das deutsehe Kirehenlied - 
der bbhm. briider (Prague, 1891) ; Znhn, Dte geistlichen Lieder der \ 
BrUder in Hohmen, Mdhren «. Polen (Nuremberg, 1875) ; and J. 
Midler, " Bohemian Bretliren’s Hymnody,’’ in J. Julian’s I^tionury \ 
of Hymnahgy. 

For account rtf hyinn-tnnes, &c., see W. Cowan and ] ames 'Love, 
Music of the Church Hymnody and the Psalter in Metre (London, 
toot); and Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church 
(New York, 1902) : S. Rnmmerle, Pnevklopadie der evangetischen 
Kirehenmustk (4 vols., 1888-1895) ; Chr. Palmer, Evangelisehe 
Hymnotogir (Stuttgart, r865) ; and P l.itto Kommiillcr, Lexihon 
der hnPhUchen TonkimsI (l8(|i). 

HYPAETHROS (Gr. uiraidftvs, beneath tlie sky, in the open 
air, viro, beneath, and aiflijp, air), the Greek term quoted by 
Vitruvius (iii. 2) for the opening in the middle ot the roof of 
decastyJe temples, of which “ there was no example in Rome, 
but one in Athens in the temple of J upiter Olympius, which is 
octa.slyle.” But at the time he wrote (c. 25 B.c.) the cclla of tliis 
temple was unroofed, because Uie columns which had been pro¬ 
vided to carry, at all events, part of the ceiling and roof had been 
taken away by Sulla in 80 B.r. The deeastyle temple of Apollo 
Didymaeus near Miletus was, according to Strabo 50 B.c.), 
unroofed, on account of the viistness of its cella, in which precious 
groves of laurel bushes were planted. Apart from these two 
examples, the references in various writers to an opening of 
some kind in the roofs of temples dedicated to particular deities, 
and the statement of Vitruvius, which was doubtless based on 
the writings of Greek authors, that in deeastyle or large temples 
the centre was open to the sky and without a roof {medium eeuiem 
suh diva csl sine iceto), render the existence of the hypaethros 
probable in some eases ; and therefore C. R. Cockerell’s discovery 
m the temple at Aegina of two fragments of a coping-stone, in 
which there were sinkings on one side to receive the tiles and 
covering tiles, has been of great importance in the discussion 
of this subject. In the conjectural restoration of the opaion 
or opening in the roof shown in (.'ockerell’s drawing, it has been 
made needlessly large, having an area of about one quarter of 
the superficial area of the celia between the columns, and since 
in tlie Pantheon at Rome tlie relative proportions of the central 
ofiening in the dome and the lu-ea of the Rotunda are i: 22, 
and the light there is ample, in the clearer atmosphere of Greece 
it might fiave been less. The larger the opening the more con¬ 
spicuous would be the notch in the roof which is sogroatly objected 
to ; in this respect T. J. ilittorff would seem to be nearer the 
truth when, in his conjectural restoration ot Temple R. at .Selinos, 
he shows an opaion about half the relative size shown in Cockerell's 
of tliat at Aegina, the coping on the side elevation being much 
less noticeable:. The problem was apparently solved in another 
way at JSassae, where, in the excavations of tlie temple of Apollo 
by CocfeeTell and Baron Holler von Hallerstein, three marble, 
tiles were found with pierced openings in them about 18 in. by 
to in.) Rve of fJic.se pierced tiles on either side would have amply j| 
lighted the interior of die cella, and the amount of rain passing !| 
through (a serious clement to be considered in a country where 1 
torrential ruins occasionally fall) would not bo very great or ,| 
more than could be retained to dry up in the cclla sunk pavement, i 
In fax our of boUi these methods of lighting the interior of the 
cella, the sarcophagus tomb at Cyrenc, about 20 ft. long, curved 
in imitation of a temple, has been adduced, because, on the lop 
of the roof and in its centre, there is a raised coping, and a similar 
feature is found on a tomb found near Delos ; an example from 


O’ete now in the British Museum shows a pierced tile on each 
side of the roof, and a large number of pierced tiles have been 
found in Pompeii, some of them surrounded with a rim identical 
with tliat of the marble tiles at Bassae. On the other hand, 
there are many authorities, among them Dr W. Dorpfeld, who 
have adhered to their original fopinion that it was only through 
the open doorway that light was ever admitted into the alia, 
and with the dear atmesphere of Greece and the reflections 
from the marble pavement such lighting would be quite sufficient. 
There remains still another .source of light to lie considered, 
that passing through the Parian marble tiles of the roof; the 
superior translucency of Parian to any other marble may Imv; 
si^gested its omployment for the roofs of temples, and if, in tk 
framed ceilings carried over the cella, openings were left, sonne 
light from the Parian tile roof might have liecn obtained. It 
jis possibly to this that Plutarch refcr.s when describing the ceiling 
and roof of the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, where the columns 
in the interior of the temple carried a ceiling, probably constructed 
of timbers crossing one another at right angles, and one or more 
of the spaces was left open, which Rcnocles surmounted by a 
roof formed of tiles. 

James Fergus.son put forward many years ago a conjectural 
re.sloration in which he adopted a clerestory above the super- 
iBiposed columns inside Ulc cella; iii order to provide (he light 
for these windows he indicated two trenches in the roof, one on each 
side, and pointed out that the great Hall of Columns at Kamak was 
lighted in this way with clerestory windows ; but in the first place 
the light in tlie latter was obtained over the flat roofs covermg lower 
portions of the hall, and in tlie second place, as it rarely rains in 
Diebes, there could lx- no difficulty alioiil the drainage, while in 
Greece, with the torrential rains and snow, tliese trenches would bo 
deluged with water, and with all the applianres of the present day 
It would he impossible to keep these clerestory windows w'ater- 
tiglit. There cs, however, still anotlier objecliou to Feigusson's 
theory; tile waiet collecting in those trenches on the rool would 
have to bo discharged, for which Fergusson's suggestions are ijuiU 
inadequate, ond the gargoyles sliown in the cella wall would maki 
the peristyle iusupportable jusf at the time when it was require! 
for shelter. No drainage otherwise of any kind has ever been founi 
in any Greek temple, wliicli is fatal to Fergusson's view. Nor is i". 
ill accordance with the dehnitioii " open to the sky." Englist 
cathedrals and churches are all lighted bv cleresterry w’indows, hii' 
no one has described them as open to the' sky, and altliongli Vitru¬ 
vius’s .statements are sometimes coiiiusing, his description is far too 
clear to leave any misunderstanding as to tlie lighting of temples 
(whore it was necessary on account of great lengtli) thiough an 
opening in the roof. 

There is one other theory which has been put forward, but whicli 
can only apply to non-poristylar temples,—that light and air was 
admitted tlirougli tlie metopes, tlie apertures helween the beams 
eros.sing the cella,— and it has been assumed that because Oresies 
was advised in one of the Greek plays I0 climb up und look through 
the metopes of the temple, these were Icl t open ; but if Orestes could 
look in, so could the birds, and tlie statue of the god would be 
defiled. The metopes were probably filled m with shufters ol 
some land which Ore.stes knew how to open. (R. P. S.) 

HYPALLAGE (Gr. iVuAAayij, interchange or excliange), a 
rhetorical figure, in which the proper relation between two words 
according to the rules ol syntax are inverted. The stock instance 
is that in Virgil, Aeti. iii, 61, where dare classibus austros, to 
give winds to the fleet, is put for dare classes auslris, to give the 
fleet to the winds. The term is also loosely applied to figures 
of speech properly known us “ metonymy ’’ and, generally, to 
any striking turn of expression. 

HYPATIA (‘YiraTiu) (r. a.]i. 370-415) mathematician and 
philosopher, born in Alexandria, was the daughter of Thcon, 
also a mathematician and philosopher, author of scholia on 
Euclid and a commentarj’ on tlie Almagest, in which it is suggested 
that he was assisted by Hypatia (on the 3rd book). After 
lecturing in her native city, Hypatia ultimately became the 
recognized head of the Neoplatonic school there (c. 400). Hei 
great eloquence and rare modesty and beauty, combined with 
her remarkable intellectual gifts, attracted to her class-room a 
large number of pupils. Among these was Synesius, afterwards 
{c. 410) bishop of Ptolemai's, several of whose letters to her, 
full of chivalrous admiration and reverence, are still extant. 
Suidas, misled by an incomplete excerpt in Photius from the life 
of Isidorus (the Neoplntonist) by Damascius, states that Hypatia 
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was the wife of Isidorus; but this is chrooalogicfdly impossible, 
since Isidorus could not liave been bom before 434 (see Hoche in 
Phl/iUt^«s). Shortly alter the accession of Cyril to the patriarch¬ 
ate of Alexandria in 412, owing to her intimacy with Orestes, 
the pagan prefect of the city, Hypatia was barbarously murdered 
by the Nitrian monks and the fanatical Christian mob (March 
415). Soexates has related how she was torn from her chariot, 
dragged to the Caesareuni (then a Onistian church), stripped 
naked, done to death with oyster-shells (oorpuKots •wtAoi', 
perhaps “ cut her throat ”) and finally burnt piecemesd. Most 
prominent among the actual perpetrators of the crime was one 
Peter, a reader ; but there seems little reason to doubt Cyril’s 
complicity (sec Cyril of Alexandria), 

Hypatia, according to Suidas, was Ibe author of commentaries 
on the Ariihmetica of Diophantus of Alexandria, on the Conics 
of Apollonius of Perga and on the astronomical canon (of 
Ptolemy). These works are lost; but their titles, combined with 
expressions in the letters of Synesius, who consulted her about 
the construction of an astrolabe and a hydroscope, indicate that 
she devoted herself specially to astronomy and mathematics. 
Little is known of her philosophical opinions, but she appears 
to have embraced the intellectual rathw than the mystical side 
of Neoplatonism, and to have been a follower of Plotinus rather 
than of Porphyry and lamblichus. Zeller, however, in his 
Outlines of Greek Philosophy (1886, Eng. trans. p. 347), states 
that “ she appears to have taught the Neoplatonic doctrine in the 
form in which lamblichus had stated it.” A Latin letter to 
Cyril oa behalf of Nestorius, printed in the CnllecUo nova enn- 
ciliorum, i. (1623), by Stephanus Baluzius (fitienne Baluze, q.v.), 
and sometimes attributed to her, is undoubtedly spurious. The 
story of Hypatia appears in a considerably disguised yet still 
recognizable form in the legend of St Ciatherine as recorded in 
the Roman [irnhary (November 25), and still more fully in the 
MarfyriHo^iesfset A. B. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary /iri (1867) 
ii. 467. 

Thft chifif sourc’e for the little wo know about Hypatia is the account 
given by Socrates {Ihst. ecdgsiastica, vii. 15). She is tlie subject ot an 
^igram by PaUadas m the Greek Anthology (ix. 400). See Fabricius^ 
Bihliotheca Graeia {od. Harlea), ix. 187; John Toland, Tetradymus 
(17*0) ; R. Hoche in Phihlogus (i860), xv. 435 ; monographs by 
MCphan Wolf (Ceemowitz, 1879), H Tigier (Dijon, 18B0) ana W. A. 
Meyer ^Heidedberg, 1885), who devotes attention to the relation of 
Hypatia to the chiel rcprcsciiUtivos of Neoplatoniisjn ; J. B. Bury, 
Hist.of th6 Later Raman Umpire (1889), 1, 208, ^17, A. Giildenpenniiig, 
Geschtrhte dcs ostramisi hen Retches unter Arcadius und 7 heodosius IT. 
(Halle. 1883), p. 2V>: Wetrer and Welte, Kirckenitxikon, vi. 
(i88q), fmm a Catholic standpoint. 'J'he story of Hypatia also forms 
the basis of the well-known historical romance by Cliarles Kingsley 
(iSSi). 

HYPERBATON (Gr. {nripfiarov, a Stepping over), the name of a 
figure of speech, consisting of a transposition of words from their 
natural order, such as the placing of the object before instead of 
after the verb. It is a common method of securing emphasis. 

HYPERBOLA, a conk section, consisting of two open branches, 
each extending to infinity. It may be defined in several ways. 
The tn sdide definition as the section of a cone by a plane at a 
less inclination to the axi.s than the generator brings out the 
existence of the two infinite branches if we imagine the cone 
to be doubk and to extend to infinity. The in piano definition, 
I'.e. as the conic having an eccentricity greater than unity, is a 
convenient starting-.point for the Euclidian investigation. In 
projective geometry’ it may be defined as the conic which inter¬ 
sects the line at infinity in two real points, or to which it is possible 
to draw two real tangents from the oentre. Analytically, it is 
defined by an equation of the second degree, of which the highest 
terms have real roots (see Conic Secwon). 

While resembling the parabola in extenrlmg to infinity, the curve 
has closest affinities to the ellipse. Thus it lias a real centre, two 
foci, two directrices and two vertices ; the transverse axis, joining 
the vertices, corresponds to the major axis of the ellipse, and the 
line through the centre and perpendicular to this axis is called the 
conjugate axis, and corresponds to the minor axis of tlie ellipse; 
about these axes the curve is symmetrical. The curve does not 
^pear to intersect the conjugate axis, but tlie introduction of 
imaginaries permits us to regard it as cutting this axis in two unreal 
points Calfing the foci S, S', the real vertices A, A', the extremities 
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of the conjugate axis B, B' and the centre C, the positions of B, B' 
are given by AB=AB’=CS. If a rectangle be constructed about 
A.A' and BB', the diagonals of this figure are the ''asymptotes" 
of the curve; they are the tangents from the oentre, and hence 
touch the curve at infinity. These two lines may be pictured in the 
tn .toltdo definition as the section of a cone by a plane through its 
vertex and parallel to the plane generating the hyperbola. If the 
a.symptotes be perpendicular, or, m othix words, the principal axes 
be equal, the curve is called the rectangular hyperbola. The hyper¬ 
bola which has for its transverse and conjugate axes tlie transverse 
and conjugate axes at anollier hyperbola is said to lie the conjugate 
hypcrlxAa. 

Some properties of the curve will be briefly stated : If PN be the 
ordinate of tne point Pon the curve, AA' the vertices, X the meet of 
the directriK and axis and C the centre, then PN’*:AN,NA': 
SX“: AX. A'X, ».c. istoAN.NA'ina constant ratio. The circle 
on A.A' as diameter is called the auxiliarly circle ; obviously AN .N A' 
equals the square of tlie tangent to this circle from N, and hence the 
ratio of PN to the tangent to the auxiliarly circle from N equals the 
ratio of the conjugate axis to the transverae. We may observe 
that the asymptotes intersect this circle in the same pomts as the 
directrices. An important property is : the difierence ul the focal 
distances of any point on the curve equals the transverse axis. 
The tangent at any point bisects the angle between the focal dis¬ 
tances of the pomt, and the normal is equally inclined to the focal 
distances. Also the auxiliarly circle is the locus of the feet of the per- 
jiendicuiars from the foci on any tangent. Two tangents from any 
pomt are etjually inclined to the focal distance of the point. If the 
tangent at P meet the conjugate axis in f, and the transverse in N, 
then Cl.PN =BC® j similarly if g and G l» the corresponding inter¬ 
sections of the normal, PG : Pg : : BC“ ; AC*. A diameter is a line 
through the centre and terminated by the curve ; it bisects all chords 
parallel to the tangents at its extremities ; the diameter parallel to 
these chords is its conjugate diameter. Any diameter is a mean 
proportional between the transverse axis and the focal chord parallel 
to the diameter. Any line cuts off equal distances between the curve 
and the asynmtotos. If the tangent at P meets Uie asymptotes in 
K, R', then CR.CR' =:CS“. The geometry of the rectangular hyper¬ 
bola is simplified by the fact that its principal axes are equal. 

Analytically the hyperbola is given by + ihxy + by* + ags + 

2/v if=o wherein abi-h*. Referred to the centre this becomes 
Ar* 4 sHry + By** f C =0 ; and if the axes of coordinates be the 
principal axes of the curve, the equation is further simpUfied to 
Ar'--By'*=C, or if the semi-transverse axis be a, and the semi- 
conjugate b, - y^/b* = 1. This is the most commonly used form, 
In the rectangular hyperbola a—b; hence its equation is Ah -y^=o. 
The equations to the asyinjitotes are x/ttA=±ylb and x = ±y respec¬ 
tively. Referred to tlie asymptotes as axes the general equation 
becomes xy--lt*: obviou.sIy the axes are oblique in the general 
hyperbola and lectangular in the rectangular hyperbola The values 
of the constant A** arc j («“ + /)*) and ^a** respectively. (Sec 
Geometry ; Analytical: Profecltve.) 

HYPERBOLiE (from Gr. vrrcp/SdAAtti', to throw beyond), a 
figure of rhetoric whereby the speaker expresses more than 
the truth, in order to produce a vivid impression ; hence, an 
exaggeration. 

HYPERBOREANS ('Yx-rp/idpcoi, 'Yjrcjo/a.lpeioiX a mythkai 
people intimately connected with the worship of Apollo. Their 
name does not occur in the Iliad or the Odyssey, but Herodotus 
(iv, 32) states that they were mentioned in Hesiod and in the 
F.pigoni, an epic of the Theban cycle. According to Hra-odotsas, 
two maidens, Opis and Arge, and later two others, H^eroche 
and Laxidice, escorted by five men, called by the Delians Per- 
pherees, were sent by the Hyperboreans with certain oififerings 
to Delos. Finding that their messengers did not return, the 
Hyperboreans adopted the plan of wrappiing the ofierings in 
wheat-straw and requested their neighbours to hand them on 
to the next nation, and so on, till they finally reached Delos. 
The theory of II. L. Ahrens, that Hyperboreans and Peipherees 
are identical, is now widely accepted. In some of the dialects 
of northern Greece (especially Macedonia and Delphi) p had a 
tendency to become p. The original form of Iltpifwpees was 
iVt/Rptptrai or inrippopai (“ those who carry over ”), which 
becoming bvipfiapen gave rise to die popular derivation from 
jiopias (“ dwellers beyond the north wind ”). The Hyper¬ 
boreans were thus the bearers of the sacrificial gifts to Ape^ 
over land and sea, irrespective of their home, the name being 
given to Delphians, Thessalians, Athenians and Delians, It is 
objected by O.Schrbdeirthat the form I Upifxpies requires a passive 
meaning, “ those who are carried round the altar,” perhaps 
dancers like the whirling dervishes ; distinguishing them from 
the Hyperboreans, he explains the latter as those who live ” above 
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the mountains,” that is, in heaven. Under the influence of the 
derivation from the home of the Hyperboreans was 

placed in a region beyond the north wind, a paradise like the 
Kly.sian plains, inaccessible by land or sea, whither Apollo could 
remove those mortals who had lived a life of piety. It was a 
land of perpetual sunshine and great fertility ; its inhabitants 
were free from disease and war. The duration of their life was 
1000 years, but if any desired to shorten it, he decked himself 
with garlands and threw himself from a rock into the sea. The 
close connexion of the Hyperboreans with the cult of Apollo 
may be seen by comparing the Hyperborean mytfw, the characters 
of which by their names mostly recall Apollo or Artemis (Agyieus, 
Opis, Hecaergos, Loxo), with the ceremonial of the Apolline 
worship. No meat was eaten at the Pyanepsia; the Hyper¬ 
boreans were vegetarians. At the festival of Apollo at Leucas 
a victim flung himself from a rock into the sea, like the Hyper¬ 
borean who was tired of life. According to an Athenian deerce 
(380 H.c.) asses were sacrificed to Apollo at Delphi, and Pindar 
{Pylhia, x. 33) speaks of “ hecatombs of asses ” being offered to 
him by the Hyperboreans. As the latter conveyed sacrificial 
gifts to Delos hidden in wheat-straw, so at the Thargelia a sheaf 
of corn was carried round in procession, concealing a symbol of 
the god (for other resemblances see Crusius's article). Although 
the Hyperborean legends are mainly connected with Delphi and 
Delos, traces of them are found m Argos (the stories of Heraeles, 
Perseus, lo), Attica, Macedonia, Thrace, Sicily and Italy (which 
Niebuhr indeed considers their original home). In modern times 
the name has been applied to a group of races, which includes the 
Chukchis, Koryaks, Yukaghirs, Ainus, Gilyaks and Kamcha- 
dales, inhabiting the arctic regions of Asia and America, But if 
ever ethnically one, the Asiatic and American branches are now 
as far apart from each other as they both are from the Mongolo- 
Tatar stock. 

See O. Crusius in Hoscher's Lexikon tier Mvihologit- ; O. Schroder 
ui Auhiv fur Rctigiomwiisenschaft (1004), viii. Cg; W. Mann- 
hardt, Wald- uhJ heldhulte (1905) ; L. K. Farnell, Cults of tho Greek 
States (1907), iv. 100. 

HYPEREIDES (c. 390-322 B.c.), one of the ten Attic orators, 
was the son of Glaucippus, of the dome of Collytus. Having 
studii'd under Isocrates, he began life as a writer of speeches 
for the courts, and in 360 he prosecuted Autoclcs, a general 
charged with treason m Thrace (frags. 55-h5, Blass). At the 
time of the so-called ‘‘Social War” (358-355) he accused 
Aristophon, then one of the most influential men at Athens, 
of malpractices (frags. 40-44, Blass), and impeached Philocrates 
(343) for high treason. From the peace of 346 to 324 Hypereides 
supported Demosthenes in the struggle against Macedon; but 
in the affair of llarpalus he was one of the ten public prosecutors 
of Demosthenes, and on the exile of his former leader he became 
the head of the patriotic party (324). After the death of 
Alexander, he was the chief promoter of the Lamian war against 
Aiitipater and Oalerus. After the decisive defeat at Crannon 
(322), Hypereides and the other orators, whose surrender was 
demanded by Antipater, were condemned to death by the 
Athenian partisans of Macedonia. Hypereides fled to Aegina, 
but Antipater’s emissaries dragged him from the temple of 
Aeactis, where he fiad taken refuge, and put him to death ; 
according to others, he was taken before Antipater at Athens 
or Cleonae. His body was afterwards removed to Athens for 
burial. 

Hypereides was an ardent pursuer of “ the beautiful,” which 
in his time generally meant pleasure and luxury. His temper 
was easy-going and humorous ; and hence, though in his develop¬ 
ment of the periodic .sentence he followed Isocrates, the essential 
tendencies of his style are those of Lysias, whom lie surpassed, 
however, in the richness oi his vocabulary and in the variety of 
his powers. His diction was plain and forcible, though he 
occasionally indulged in long compound words probably borrowed 
from the Middle Comedy, with which, and with the everyday j 
hie of his time, he was in full sympathy. His composition was ! 
simple. He was specially distinguished for subtlety of expression, j 
grace and wif, as well as for tact in approaching his case and I 


handling his subject matter. Sir R. C. Jebb sums up the criticism 
of pseudo-Longinus (De subUmitate, 34) in the phrase— 
“ Hypereides was the Sheridan of Athens.” 

Seventy-seven speeches were attributed to Hypereides, of which 
tweuty-five were regarded as spurious even by ancient critics. 
It IS said that a MS. of most of the speeches was in existence in the 
lOth century in the library of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
at Ofen, but was destroyed at the capture of the city by the Turks 
in 152O. Only a few fragments were known until comparatively 
recent times. In 1S47 large fragments of hi.s speeches Against 
Demosthenes (see above) and For Lyeophron (incidentally interesting 
a.s elucidating the order of marriage processions and other details 
of Athenian life, and the Athenian government of Lemnos), and the 
whole ol the For Uuxentppus (c. 330, a locus classtcus on eieayyeXiiu or 
state prosecutions), were found in a tomb at Thebes m Egypt, and 
m 1830 a considerable portion of a \6yos tvirdpios, a Funeral Oration 
over Leo.stlienes and his comrades who had fallen in the Lamian war, 
the best extant specimen of cpideictic oratory (see Babington, 
Chiikchill). Towards the end of the century further discoveries 
were made of the conclusion of the speech Against Philippics 
(deahug with a yjMpb iraimr6p.ur, or indictment lor the proposal of 
an uiicoiHtitutional measure, arising out of the disputes of the 
Macedonian and anti-Macedonian parties at Athens), and of the whole 
of the Against Athenogenes (a perfumer accused of fraud in the sale 
of his business). These have been edited by E. G. Kenyon (1893). 
An important speech that is lost is flie Deliacus (frags. 07-75, Blass) 
on the presidency of the Delian temple claimed by both Athens and 
Delos, which was adjudged by the Amphictyons to Athens. 

On Hypereides generally sec jiseudo-Plutarch, Decern oratorum 
vitae; F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, iii.; R. C. Jebb, Attic 
Orators, li. 381, A full list of editions and articles is given in F. 
Blass, Hyperidis orationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis (1194, 
Tcubner series), to which may be added I. Bassi, Le Quattro Oradoni 
di Iperide (introduction and notes, 188S), and J. K. Sandys in 
Classical Review (January 1895) (a review of the editions ol Kenyon 
and Blass). For the discourse against Athenogenes see H. Weil, 
fyudes sur Vantiquitf grecque (1900). 

HYPERION. in Greek mythology, one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus and Gaea and father of Helios, the sun-god (Hesiod, 
Theog. 134, 371 ; Apollodorus i. i. 2). In the well-known 
passage in Shakespeare {Hamlet, 2; ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr,” 
where as in other poets the vowel -1- though really long, is 
shortened for metrical rea.sons) Hyperion is used for Apollo as 
expressive of the idea of beauty. The name is often used as 
an epithet of Helios, who is himself sometimes called simply 
Hyperion. It is explained its (i) he who moves above (Imip-uar), 
but the quantity of the vowel is against this ; (2) he who is 
above wrepi-wc). Others take it to be a patronymic in form, 
like Kpoviioi', MoAiioi'. 

HYPERSTHENE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the 
group of orthorhombic pyroxenes. It differs from the other 
members (enstatite fy.ii.] and bronzite) of this group in containing 
a considerable amount of iron replacing magnesium: the 
chemical formula i;. (Mg,Ke)SiO.,. Distinctly developed crystals 
are rare, the mineral being usually found as foliated masses 
embedded in those igneous rocks—norite, hypersthene-andesite, 
fhc .—of which it forms an essential constituent. The coarsely 
grained labradorite-hypersthene-rock (norite) of the island of 
St Paul off the coast of Labrador has furnished the most typical 
material; and for this reason the mineral has been known as 
“ Labrador hornblende ” or paulite. The colour is brownish- 
black, and the pleochrism strong; the hardness is 6, and the 
specific gravity 3‘4-3'5. On certain surfaces it displays a brilliant 
copper-red metallic sheen or schiller, which has the same origin 
as the bronzv sheen of bronzite (q.v.), but is even more pronounced. 
Like bronzite, it is sometimes cut and polished for ornamental 
purposes. (L. J. S.) 

HYPERTROPHY (Gr. iircp, over, and rpo</>r/, nourishment), 
a term in medicine employed to designate an abnormal increase 
in bulk of one or more of the organs or component tissues of the 
body (see Pathology). In its strict sense this term can only 
be applied where the increase affects the natural textures of a 
part, and is not appi cable where the enlargement is due to the 
pre.5encc of some extraneous morbid formation. Hypertrophy 
j of a part may manifest itself either by simply an increase in 
j the size of its constituents, or by this combined with an increase 
j in their number (hyperplasia). In many instances both are 
1 associated. 
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The conditions giving rise to hypertrophy are the reverse 
of those described as producing Atrophy (?.».). They are 
concisely stated by Sir jaines Paget as being chiefly or only 
three, namely : (i) the increased exercise of a part in its healthy 
functions ; (2) an increased accumulation in the blood of the 
particular materials which a part appropriates to its nutrition 
or in secretion ; and (3) an increased afflux of healthy blood. 

Illustrations are furnished of the first of these conditions by 
the high development of muscular tissue under habitual active 
exercise; of the second in the case of obesity, which is an hyper¬ 
trophy of the fatty tissues, the elements of which are furnished 
by the blood ; and of the third in the occasional overgrowth of 
hair in the neighbourhood of parts which are the seat of inflam¬ 
mation. Obviously therefore, in many instances, hypertrophy 
cannot be regarded as a deviation from health, but rather on 
the contrary as indicative of a high degree of nutrition and 
physical power. Even in those cases where it is found associated 
with disease, it is often produced as a salutary effort of nature 
to compensate for obstructions or other difficulties which have 
arisen in the system, and thus to ward off evil consequences. ; 
No lietter example of this can be seen than in the case of certain ’ 
forms of heart disease, where from defect at some of the natural 
orifices of that organ the onward flow of the blood is interlered 1 
with, and would soon give rise to serious embarrassment to the 
circulation, were it not that behind the scat of obstruction 
the heart gradually becomes hypertrophied, and thus acquires 
greater propelling power to overcome the resistance in front. 
Again, it has been noticed, in the case of certain double organs 
such as the kidneys, that when one has been destroyed by disease 
the other has become hypertrophied to such a degree as enables 
it to discharge the functions of both. 

ilypertroph)' may, however, in certain circumstances con- 
stituti! a disease, as in goitre and elephantiasis (</.v.), and also 
in the case of certain tumours and growths (such as cutaneous 
excrescences, fatty tumours, mucous polypi, &c.), which are 
simply enlargements of normal textures. Hypertrophy does 
not in all cases involve an iiu'rease in bulk ; lor, just as in 
atrophy there may be no diminution in the size of the affected 
organ, so in hypertrophy there may be no increase. This is 
apt to be the case where certain only of the elements of an organ 
undergo increase, while the others remain unaffected or are 
actually atrophied by the pressure of the hypertrophied ti.ssue, 
as is seen in the disease known as cirrhosis of the liver. 

A spurious hypertrophy is observed in the rare disease to which 
G. B. Duchenne applied the name of pseudii-hyjiertrophic paralysis. 
This ailment, which appears to be confined to children, consists 
essentially of a progressive loss of power accompanied with a 
remarkable enlargement of certain muscles or groups of muscles, 
more rarely of the whole muscular system. This increase of 
bulk is, however, not a true hypertrophy, but rather an excessive 
development of connective tissue in the substance of the muscles, 
the proper texture of which tends in consequence to undergo 
atrophy or degeneration. The appearance presented by a child 
suffering from tliis disease is striking. The attitude and gait 
are remarkably altered, the child standing with shoulders thrown 
back, small of the back deeply curved inwards, and legs wide 
apart, while walking is accompanied with a peculiar swinging 
or rocking movement. The calves of the legs, the buttocks, 
the muscles of the back, and occasionally other muscles, arc 
seen to be unduly enlarged, and contrast strangely with the 
general feebleness, I'he progress of the disease is marked by 
increasing failure of locomotory power, and ultimately by com¬ 
plete paralysis of the limbs. The malady is little amenable to 
treatment, and, although often prolonged for years, generally 
proves fatal before the period of maturity, 

HYPNOTISM, a term now in general use as covering all that 
pertains to the art of inducing the hypnotic state, or hypnosis, 
and to the study of that state, its conditions, peculiarities and 
effects. Hypnosis is a condition, allied to normal sleep (Gr. 
eirros), which can be induced in a large majority of normal 
persons. Its most characteristic and constant symptom is 
the increased suggestibility of the subject (see Suggestion), 


Other symptoms are very varied and differ widely in different 
subjects and in the same subject at different times. There can 
be no doubt that the increased suggestibility and all the other 
symptoms of hypnosis imply some abnormal condition of the 
brain of a temporary and harmless nature. It would seem 
that in all ages and in almost all countries individuals have 
occasionally fallen into abnormal states of mind more or less 
closely resembling the hypnotic state, and have thereby excited 
the superstitious wonder of their fellows. In some cases the 
state has been deliberately induced, in others it has appeared 
spontaneously, generally under the influence of some emotional 
excitement. The most familiar of these allied states is the 
somnambulism or sleep-walking to which some persons seem to 
be hereditarily disposed. Of a rather different type are the 
states of ecstasy into which religious enthusiasts have occasion¬ 
ally fallen and which were especially frequent among the peoples 
of Europe during the middle ages. While in this condition 
individuals have appeared to be insensitive to all impressions 
made on their sense-organs, even to such as would excite acute 
pain in normal persons, have been capable of maintaining rigid 
postures for long periods of time, have experienced vivid 
hallucinations, and have produced, through the power of the 
imagination, extraordinary organic changes in (he body, such 
a-s the bloody stigmata on the hands and feet in several well- 
attested instances. It has been proved in recent years that 
effects of all these kinds may be produced by hypnotic suggestion. 
Different again, but closely paralleled by some subjects m hyp¬ 
nosis, is the state of lalali into which a certain proportion of 
pcr.sons of the Malay race are liable to fall. These persons, if 
their attention is suddenly and forcibly drawn to any other 
person, will begin to imitate his every action and attitude, and 
may do so in spite of their best efforts to restrain their imitative 
movements. Among the half-bred French-Ganadians of the 
forest regions of Canada occur individuals, known as “ jumpers,” 
who are liable to fall suddenly into a similar state of abject 
imitativencss, and the same peculiar behaviour has been observed 
among some of the remole tribes of .Siberia. 

The deliberate induction of states identical with, or closely 
allied to, hypnosis is practised by many barbarous and savage 
peoples, generally for ceremonial purposes. Thus, certain 
dervishes of Algiers are said to intluce in themselves, by the aid 
of the sound of drums, monotonous songs and movements, a 
slate in which they are insensitive to pain, and a similar practice 
of religious devotees is reported from Tibet. I’erhaps the most 
marvellous achievement among well-attested cases of this sort 
is that of certain yogis of Hindustan ; by long training and 
practice they seem to acquire the power of arresting almost 
completely all their vital functions. An intense effort of abstrac¬ 
tion from the impressions of the outer world, a prolonged fixation 
of the eyes upon the nose or in .some other strained position and 
a power of greatly slowing the respiration, these seem to be 
important features of their procedure for the attainment of their 
abnormal states. 

In spite of the wide distribution in time and space, and the 
not very infrequent occurrence, of these instances of states 
identical with or allied to hypnosis, some three centuries of 
enthusiastic investigation and of bitter controversy were required 
to establish the occurrence of the hypnotic state among the facts 
accepted by the world of European science. Scientific interest 
in them may be traced back at least as far as the end of the i6th 
century. Paracelsus had founded the “ sympathetii- system ” 
of medicine, according to which the stars and other bodies, 
especially magnets, influence men by means of a subtle emanation 
or fluid that pervades all space. J. B. van Helmont, a dis¬ 
tinguished man of science of the latter part of the 16th century, 
extended this doctrine by teaching that a similar magnetic fluid 
radiates from men, and that it can be guided by their wills to 
influence directly the minds and bodies of others. In the middle 
of the 17th century there appeared in England several persons 
who claimed to have the power of curing diseases by stroking 
with the hand. Notable amongst these was Valentine Greatrakes, 
of Affane, in the county of Waterford, Ireland, who was bom in 
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February «*tract«i great attention in England 

by his supposed poi^ 01 curing the hing’s evH, or scrofula. 
Many ol the most distdi^Uished acientific and theological men 
of the day, such a® Robert Boyle and K. Cudworth, witnessed 
and attested the cures supjwsed to be effected by Greatrakes, 
and thousands of sufferers crowded to him from all parts of 
the kingdom. About the middle of the i8th century John Joseph 
Gassner, a Roman Catholic priest in Swabia, took up the notion 
that the majoritv of diseases arose from demoniacal possession, 
and could only be cured by exorcism. His method was un¬ 
doubtedly similar to that afterwards followed by Mesmer and 
others, and ho had an extraordinary influence over the nervous 
systems of his patients. Gassner, however, believed his power 
to be altogether supernatural. 

But it was not until the latter part of the i8t.h century that 
the doctrine of a magnetic fluid excited great popular interest 
and became the subject of fierce controversy in the scientific 
world. F. A. Mesmer (y.n.), a physician of Vienna, was largely 
instrumental in bringing the doctrine into prominence. He 
developed it by postulating a specialized variety of magnetic 
fluid whicli he called animal magnetism ; and he claimed to be 
able to cure many diseases by means of this animal magnetism, 
teaching, also, that it may be imparted to and stored up in inert 
objects, which are thereby rendered potent to rure disease. 

It would seem that Me.smer himself was not acquainted with 
the artificial somnambulism which for nearly a centuiy was called 
mesmeric or magnetic sleep, and which is now familiar as hypnosis 
of a well-marked degree. It was observed and described about 
the year 1780 bv the m.arquis de I’liys^gur, a disciple of Mesmer, 
who showed that, while subjects were in this state, not only rnuld 
some of their diseases be cured, but also their movements could 
be controlled by the “ magnetizer,” and that they usually 
remembered nothing of the events of the period of sleep when 
restored to normal ( (insciousness. These are three of the most 
important features of hypnosis, and the modern study of hypnot¬ 
ism may therefore be sa id to have been initiated at this date by 
Piiysegur. For, i hough it is probable that this .state had often 
been induced by the earlier magnetists, they had not recognized 
that the peculiar behaviour of tfieir patients resulted from their 
being plunged into this artificial sleep, but had attributed all 
the symptoms they obsena'd to the direct physical action of 
external agents upon the patients. 

The suecess of Mesmer and his disciples, especially great in 
the fashionable world, led to the appointment in Paris of a 
royal commission for the investigation of their claims. The 
commission, which included men of great eminence, notably 
A. L. Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, reported in the year 
1784 that it could not accept the evidence for the existence of 
the magnetic fluid ; but it did not express an opinion as to tlie 
rcalitv of the cures Siiid to be effected by its means, nor as to the 
nnlure of the magnetic sleep. This report and the social up¬ 
heavals of the following years seem to have abolished the public 
interest in “ animal magnetism ” for the space of one generation ; 
after wliich Alexandre Bertrand, a Parisian physician, resdved 
il by his acute investigations and interpretations of the pheno¬ 
mena. Bertrand was the first to give an explanation of the facts 
of the kind that is now generally accepted. He exhibited the 
affinity of ,the “ magnetic sleep ” to ordinary somnambulism, and 
he taught that-the pttcttliar effects are to he regarded as due to the 
suggestions of the operator working themselves out in the mind 
and body of the “ magnetized ” subject, i.e. he regarded the 
influence of the magnetizer as exerted in the first instance on 
the mind of tfie subject and onK’ indirectly through the mind 
upon the body. Shortly after this revival of public interest, 
namely in the year 1831, a committee of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris reported favotirahly upon “ magnetism ” as a thera¬ 
peutic agenc)’, and before many years had elapsed it was 
extensivelt' practised by the physicians of all European countries, 
with few exceptions, of wliich England was the most notable. 
Most of the practitioners of this period adhered to the doctrine 
of the magnetic fluid emanating from the operator to his patient, 
and the acceptance of this doctrine was commonly combined 


with belief in phrenology, astrology and the influence of metals 
and magnets, externally applied, in curing disease and in pro¬ 
ducing a variety tif strange sensations and other affections of the 
mind. These beliefs, claiming to rest upon carefully observed 
facts, were g:iven a new elaboration and a more imposing claim 
to be scientifically established by the doctrine of oiyhc force 
propounded by Baron Karl von Reiclienbarh, In this mass 
of ill-based assertion and belief the valuable truths of “ animal 
magnetism ” and the psychological explanations of them given 
by Bertrand were swamped and well-nigh lo.st sight of. For it 
was this seemingly inseparable association between the facts of 
hypnotism and these bizarre practices and baseless beliefs that 
blinded the larger and more .sober part of the scientific world, 
and led them persistently to assert that all this group of alleged 
phenomena was a mass of quackery, fraud and superstition. 
And the fact that magnetism was practised for pecuniary gain, 
often in a shameless manner, by exponents who claimed to cure 
by its means every conceivable ill, rendered this attitude on the 
part of the medical profession inevitable and perhaps exciesable, 
though not justifiable. It was owing to this IxUeful association 
that John Elliotson, one ol the leading London physicians of that 
tunc, who became an ardent advocate of “ magnetism ” and who 
founded and edited the Zoist in the interests uf the .subject, 
was driven out of the profession. This association may perhaps 
be held, also, to excuse the hostile attitude of the medical 
profe.ssion towards James E.sdaile, a surgeon, who, practising 
m a government hospital in Calcutta among the natives of India, 
performed many major operations, such as the amputation of 
limbs, painlessly and with the most excellent results by aid of 
the “ magnetic ” sleep. For both Elliotson and Esdaile, though 
hnnouruhlc practitioners,accepted the doctrine of tlie “magnetic” 
fluid and many' of the erroneous bclief.s that commonly were 
bound up with it. 

In 1841 fames Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, rediscovered 
independently Bertrand's physsiokigioal and psychological ex¬ 
plan,a tions of the facts, carried them further, and placed 
“ hypnotism,” as he named the study, on a sound basis. Braid 
showed that subjects m “ magnetic ” sleep, far fnim being in a 
profoundly insensitive condition, are often abnormally susceptible 
to impres.sion£ on the senses, and showed that many of Hte 
peculiarities of tlieir behaviour were due to suggestions, made 
verbally or otherwise, but unintentionally, by the operator or 
by onlookers. 

ft seems, on looking back on the history of hypnotism, that at 
this time it was in a fair way to secure general recognition as a 
most interesting .subject of psychologicaJ .study and a valuable 
addition to the resources of the physician. But il was destined 
once more to be denied its rights by official science and to fall 
liack into disrepute. This was due to the coincidence about the 
year 1848 ol two events of some importance, namely—the dis¬ 
covery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform and the sudden 
rise of modem spiritualism. The former afforded a very con¬ 
venient .substitute for the mo.st obvious practical application 
of hypnotism, the production of anaesthesia during surgical 
operations ; the latter involved it once more in a mass of fraud 
and superstition, and, for the popular mind, drove it back to the 
region of the marvellous, the supernatural and the dangernu.s, 
made it, in fact, once more a branch of the black art. 

From this time onward there took place a gradual differentia¬ 
tion of the “ animal magneti.sm ’’ of the i8th century into two 
diverging branches, hypnotism and spiritualism, two branches 
which, however, are not yet entirely separated and, perhaps, 
never will be. At the same time the original system of “ animal 
magnetism ” has lived on in un enfeebled condition and is now 
very nearly, though not quite, extinct. 

In the development of hypnotism since the time of Braid we 
may distinguish three lines, the physiological, the psychological 
and the pathological. The last may be dismissed in a few words. 
Its principal representative was ]. M. Charcot, who taught at 
the Salp#tri6re in Paris that hypnosis is essentially a symptom 
of a morbid condition of hysteria or hystero-epilepsy. This 
doctrine, which, owing to the great repute enjoyed by Charcot, 
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has done much to retard the application of hypnatism, »■ now 
completely discredited. The w^ers of the physielogic^ part^ 
attached special importance to the fixation of the eyes, or to 
other forms of long continued-and monotonous, or violent, sensory 
stimulation in the induction of hypnosis. They believed that by 
acting on the senses in these ways they induced a peculiar con¬ 
dition of the nervous system* which consisted in the temjjorary 
abolition of the cerebral functions and the consequent reduction 
of the subject to machine-like unconscious automatism. Ihe 
leading exponent of this view was R. Heidenhain, professor of 
physiology at Breslau, whose experimental investigations played 
a large part in convincing the scientific world of the gemiineness 
of the leading symptoms of hypnosis. Ihe purely psychological 
doctrine of hypnosis puts aside all physical and physiological in¬ 
fluences and effects as of but little or no importance, and seeks 
a psychological explanation of the induction of hypnosis and of 
all the phenomena. This dates from 1884, when H. Bernlieim, 
profes.sor of medicine at Nancy, published his work De la Sttgge';- 
tum (republished in 1887 with a second part on the therapeutics 
of hypnotism). Bemheim was led to the study of hypnotism 
by A. A. Li^beauli, who for twenty years had used it very 
largely and successfully in his general practice among the poor 
of Nancy. LiAbeault rediscovered independently, and Bemheim 
made known to the world the truths, twice previously discovered 
and twice lost sight of, that expectation is a most important 
factor in the induction of hypnosis, that increased suggestibility 
is Its essential symptom, and that in general the operator works 
upon his patient by mental influences. Although they went too far 
in the direction of ignoring the peculiarity of the state of the brain 
in hypnosis and the predisposing effect of monotonous sen.sory 
stimulation, and in seeking to identify hypnosis with normal 
sleep, the views of the Nancy investigators have prevailed, and 
are now in the main generally accepted. Their methods of verbal 
suggestion have been adopted by leading physicians in almost 
all civilized countries anti have lie.en proved to be eflBcacioufl 
in the relief of many disorders ; and us a method of psychological 
investigation hypnotism has proved, especially in the hands of 
the late Ed. Gumey, of Dr Pierre Janet and of other investigators, 
capable of throwing much light on the constitution of the mind, 
has opened up a number of problems of the deepest interest, 
and has done more than any other of the many branches of 
modem psychology to show the limitations and comparative 
barrenness of the old psychology that relied on introsqiection 
alone and figured as a department of general philosophy. In 
England, “ always the last to enter into the general movement 
of the European mind,” the prejudice, incredulity and ignorant 
mi.sreprescntation with which hypnotism has everywhere 
been received have resisted its progress more stubbornly than 
elsewhere ; but even in England its reality and its value as a 
therapeutic agent have at last been officially recognized. In 
1892, just fifty years after Braid clearly demonstrated the facts 
and published explanations of them almost identical with those 
now accepted, a committee of the British Medical Association 
reported favourably upon hypnotism after a searching investiga¬ 
tion ; it is now regularly employed by a number of physicians of 
high standing, and the formation in 1907 of “ The Medical Society 
for the Study of Suggestive 'ITierapeutics ” shows that the footing 
it has gained is likely to be made good. 

Induction of Hypnosis .—It has now been abundantly proved 
that hypnosis can be induced in the great majority of normal 
persons, provided that they willingly submit themselves to the 
process. Several of the most experienced operators have sttc- 
ceeded in hypnotizing more than 90 % of the cases they have 
attempted, and mo.st of them are agreed that failure to induce 
hypnosis in any case is due either to lack of skill and tact on- 
the part of the operator, or to some unfavourable mental con¬ 
dition of the subject. It has often been said that some races or 
peoples are by nature more readily hypnotizable than others; 
of the French people especially this has been maintained. But 
there is no sufficient ground for this statement. The differences 
that undoubtedly obtain between populations of different 
regions in respect to the ease or difficulty with which a large 


proportion' of all persons caa be hypnoticed aw sufficiency 
explained by tlm differences of Ck attitude d die public toesards 
bypiiotiBm j in France, «;g., and especially in Nancy, hypnotum 
has been made imown to the public chiefly as a reoognieed 
auxiliary to the tietter known methods of medical tMatsnent, 
wiiereas in England the medical profession has allowed the public 
to make acquaintance with hypnotism through the mediutn of 
disgosting, stage-perfornmaces whose only object was to raise a 
laugh, and has, with few exceptions, joined in'the general chorus 
of condemnation and mistrust. Hence in France padents 
submit themselves with confidence and goodwill to hypnotic 
treatment, whereas in England it is still necessary in most cases 
to remove an ill-bosed prejudice before the treatment can be 
undertaken with hope of success. For the confidence and good¬ 
will of Ae patient are almost essentia! to success, and even after 
hypnosis has been induced on several occasions a patient may 
be so influenced by injudicious friends that he cannot again 
be hypnotized or, if hypnotized, is much less amenable to the 
power of suggestion. Various methods of hypnotization are 
current, but most practitioner-s combine the methods of Braid 
and of Bemheim. After asking the patient to re.sign himself 
pa-ssively into their hands, and after .seating him in a comfort¬ 
able arm-chair, they direct him to fix his eyes upon .some small 
object hcld generally in such a position that some slight muscular 
strain is involved in maintaining the fixation; they then suggest 
to him verbally the idea or expectation of sleep and the sensa¬ 
tions that normally accompany the oncoming of sleep, the heavi¬ 
ness of the eyes, the slackness of the limbs and so forth ; and 
when the eyes show signs of fatigue, they either dose them 
by gentle pressure or tell the subject to close them. Many also 
pass their hands slowly and regularly over the face, with or 
without contact. The old magnetizers attached great importance 
to such “ passes,” believing that by them the “ mt^netic fluid ” 
was imparted to the patient ; but it seems clear tJmt, in so far 
as they contribute to induce hypnosis, it is in their character 
merely of gentle, monotonous, sensory .stimulations. A well- 
disposed subject soon falls into a drowsy state and lends to pass 
into natural sleep ; but by speech, by passes, or by manipulating 
his limbs the operator keeps in touch with him, keeps his waning 
attention open to the impres.sions he himseif makes. Most sub¬ 
jects then find it difficult or impossible to open their eyes or to 
make any other movement whidi is forbidden or said to be 
impossible by the operator, although they may be fully conscious 
of all that goes on about them and may have the conviction that 
if they did but make an effort they could break the .spell. This 
is a hght stage of hypnosis beyond which some subjects can 
hardly be induced to pass and beyond which few pass al the first 
attempt. But on successive occasions, or even on the first 
occasion, a favourable subject passes into deeper stages of 
hypnosis. Many attempts have been made to distinguish clearly 
marked and constantly occurring stages. But it seems now clear 
that the complex of symptoms displayed varies in all cases with 
the idiosyncrasies of the subject and with the methods adopted 
by the operator. In many subjects a waxy rigidity of the limbs 
appears spontaneously or can be induced by suggestion; the 
limbs then retain tor long periods without fatigue any position 
given them by the operator. The most susceptible subjects 
pass into the stage known as artificial somnambulism. In this 
condition they continue to respond to all suggestions made by 
the operator, but seem as insensitive to all other impressions as a 
person in profound sleep or in coma; and on awaking from this 
condition they are usually oblivious of all that they have heard, 
said or done during the somnambulistic period. When in this 
last condition patients are usually more profoundly influenced by 
suggestions, especially post-hypnotic suggestions, than when in 
the lighter stages; but the lighter stages suffice for the pro¬ 
duction of many therapeutic effects. When a patient is com¬ 
pletely hypnotized, his movements, his senses, Ins ideas and, to 
some extent, even the organic processes over which he has no 
voluntary control become more or less completely subject to 
the suggestions of the operator; and usually he is responsive 
to the operator alone {rapport) unlass he is instructed by tl»e 
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latter to respond also to the suggestions of other persons. If 
left to himself the hypnotized subject will usually awake to his 
normal state after a period which is longer in proportion to the 
depth of hypnosis ; and the deeper stages seem to pass over into 
normal sleep. The subject can in almost every case be brought 
quickly back to the normal state by the verbal command of the 
operator. 

The Principal Effects produced by Suggestion during Hypnosis .— 
The subject may not only be rendered incapable of contracting 
any of the muscles of the voluntary system, but may also be 
made to use them with extraordinarily great or sustained force 
(though by no means in all cases). He can with difficulty refrain 
from performing any action commanded by the operator, and 
usually carries out any simple command without hesitation. 
Any one of the sense-organs, or any sensory region such as tire 
skin or deep tissues of one limb may be rendered anaesthetic by 
verbal suggcsiion, aided perhaps by some gentle manipulation 
of the part. On this fact depends the surgical application of 
hypnotism. Sceptical observers are always inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of the anaesthesia produced by a mere word of 
command, but the number of surgical operations performed under 
hypnotic anaesthesia suffices to put its reality beyond all ques¬ 
tion. A convincing experiment may, however, be made, on 
almost any good subject. Anaesthesia of one eye may be 
suggested and its reality tested in the following way. Anaesthesia 
of the left eye may be suggested, and the subject be instructed to 
fix his gaze on a distant point and to give some signal as soon 
as he sees the operator's finger in the peripheral field of i 
view. The operator then brings his linger slowly from behind i 
and to the right forwards towards the subject's line of sight. 
The subject signals as soon as it crosses the normal temporal 
boundary of the field of view of the right eye. The operator then 
brings his finger forward from a point behind and to the left ol 
the subject's head. The subject allows it to cross the monocul.ir 
field ot the left eye and signals only when the finger enters the 
field of vision of the right eye across its nasal boundary. Since 
few persons, other than physiologists or medical men, are aware 
of the relations ot the boundaries of the monocular and binocular 
fields of vision, the success of this experiment affords proof that 
the finger remains invisible to the subject during its pass.age 
across the monocular field of the left eye. The abolition of pain, 
especially of neuralgias, the p.ain of rheumatic and other in¬ 
flammations, which is one of the most valuable applications of 
hypnotism, is an effect closely allied to the production ot such 
anaesthesia. 

It has often been stated that in hypnosis the senses may be 
rendered extraordinarily acute or hypcraesthetic, so that im¬ 
pressions too faint to affect the senses of the normal person 
may he perceived by the hypnotized subject; but in view of the 
fact that most ob.servers are ignorant of the normal limits of 
sensitivity and discrimination, all such statements must be 
received with caution, until we have more convincing evidence 
than has yet been brought forward. 

Positive and Negative Hallucinations are among the most 
striking effects of hypnotic suggestion. A good subject may be 
made to e,xpericnce an hallucinatory perception of almost any 
object, the more easily the less unusual and out of harmony 
with the surroundings is the suggested object, fie may, e.g., 
be given a blank card and asked if lie thinks it a good photograph 
of himself. He may then assent and describe the photograph in 
some detail, and, what is more astonishing, he may pick out the 
card as the one bearing the photograph, after it has been mixed 
with other similar blank cards. This seems to be due to the part 
played by points de repere, insignificant details of surface or 
texture, which serve as an objectii'e basis around which the 
hallucinatory image is constructed by the pictorial imagination 
of the subject. A negative hallucination may be induced by 
telling the subject that a certain object or person is no longer 
Pyssent, when he ignores in every way that object or person. 

I his is more puzzling than the positive hallucination and will be 
referred to again in discussing the theory of hypnosis. Both 
kinds of hallucination tend to be systematically and logically 


develop^ ; if, e.g., the subject is told that a certain person is no 
longer visible, he may become insensitive to impressions made on 
any sense by that person. 

Delusions, or f^e beliefs as to their present situation or 
past experiences may be induced in many subjects. On being 
assured that he is some other person, or that he is in some 
strange situation, the subject may accept the suggestion and 
adapt his behaviour with great histrionic skill to the induced 
delusion. It.is probable that many, perhaps all, subjects are 
P "'s sometimes are in dreams, that the delusions 
and hallucinations they experience are of an unreal nature. 
In the lighter stages of hypnosis a subject usually remembers 
tM events of his waking life, but in the deeper stages he is apt, 
while remembering the events of previous hypnotic periods, to be 
incapable of recalling his normal life ; but in this respect, as also 
in respect to the extent to which on awaking he remembers the 
events of the hypnotic period, the suggestions of the operator 
usually play a determining part. 

Among the organic changes that have been produced by 
hypnotic suggestion are slowing or acceleration of the cardiac and 
respiratory rhythms ; rise and fall of bodj'-temperature through 
two or three degrees; local erythema and even inflammation 
of the skin with vesication or exudation of small drops of blood ; 
evacuation of the bowel and vomiting; modifications of the 
secretory .ootii ity of gland.s, especially of the sweat-glands. 

Post-hypnotic Effects.- Most subjects in whom any appreciable 
degree of hypnosis can be induced show some susceptibility to 
post-hypnotic suggestion, i.c. they may continue to be influenced, 
when restored to the fully waking state, by suggestions made 
during hypnosis, more especially if the operator suggests that 
this shall be the case ; as a rule, the deeper the stage ot hypnosis 
reached, the more effective are post-hypnotic suggestions. The 
therapeutic applications of lij-pnotism depend in llie main upon 
this post hypnotic continuance of the working of suggestions. 
If a subject is told that on awaking, or on a certain signal, or 
after the lapse of a gii’en interval of time from the moment of 
awaking, he will perform a certain action, he usually feels some 
inclination to carry out the suggestion at the appropriate moment. 
If he remembers that the action has been suggested to him he 
may refuse to perform it, and if it is one repugnant to his moral 
nature, or merely one that would make him appear ridiculous, 
he may persist in his refusal. But if the action is of a simple 
and ordinary nature he will usually perform it, remarking that 
he cannot be comfortable till it is done. If the subject was deeply 
hypnotized and remembers nothing of the hypnotic period, he 
will carry out the post-lij pnotic suggestion in almost ever)' case, 
no matter how complicated or absurd it may be, so long as il is 
not one from which his normal self would be extremely averse ; 
and he will respond appropriately to the suggested signals, 
although he is not conscious of their having been named ; he 
will often perform the action m a very natural way, and will, 
if questioned, give some more or less adequate reason for il. 
Such actions, determined by posthypnotic suggest ions of which 
no conscious memory remains, may be carried out even after the 
lapse of many weeks or even months. Inhibitions of movement, 
anaesthesia, positive and negative hallucinations, and delusions 
may also be made to persist for brief periods after the termination 
of hypnosis ; and organic effects, such as the action of the 
bowels, the oncoming of sleep and the cessation of pain, may be 
determined by post-hypnotic suggestion. In short, it may be said 
that in a good subject all the kinds of suggestion which will 
take effect during hypnosis will also be effective if given as posl- 
hypnotic suggestions. 

Theory oj the Hypnotic State .—Very many so-called theories 
of hypnosis have been propounded, but few of them demand 
serious consideration. One author ascribes all the symptoms 
to cerebral anaemia, another to cerebral congestion, a third to 
temporary suppression of the functions of the cerebrum, a fourth 
to abnormal cerebral excitability, a fifth to the independent 
functioning of one hemisphere. Another seeks to explain all 
the facts by saying that in hypnosis our normal consciousness 
disappears and is replaced by a dream-consciousness ; and yet 
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another by the assumption that every human organism Com¬ 
prises two mental selves or personalities, a normal one and one 
which only comes into activity durini; sleep and hypnosis. 
Most of these “ theories ” would, even if true, carry us but a 
little way towards a complete understanding of the facts. There 
is, however, one theory or principle of explanation which is 
now gradually taking shape under the hands of a number of the 
more penetrating workers in this field, and which does seem to 
render intelligible many of the principle facts. This is the 
theory of mental dissociation. 

It is clear that a theory of hypnosis must attempt to give 
some account of the peculiar condition of the brain which is 
undoubtedly present as an essential feature of the state. It is 
therefore not enough to say with Bernheim that hypnosis is a 
state of abnormally increased suggestibility produced by sugges¬ 
tion ; nor is it enough, though it is partially true, to say that it 
is a state of mono-ideism or one of abnormally great concentra¬ 
tion of attention. Any theory must be stated in terms of 
physiological psychology, it must take account of both the 
psychical and the nervous peculiarities of the hypnotic state; 
It must exhibit the physiological condition as in some degree 
similar to that obtaining in normal sleep; but principally it 
must account for that abnormally great receptivity for ideas, 
and that abnormally intense and effective operation of ideas so 
received, which constitute abnormally great suggestibility. 

The theory of mental dissociation may be stated in purely 
mental terms, or primarily in terms of nervous structure and 
function ; and the latter mode of statement is probably the 
more profitable at the present time. The increased effectiveness 
of ideas might be due to one of two conditions : (i) it might 
be that certain tracts of the brain or the whole brain were in a 
condition of abnormally great excitability ; or (2) an idea 
might operate more effectively in the mind and on the body, 
not because it, or the underlying brain-process was more intense 
than normally, but because it worked out its effects free from 
the interference of contrary or irrelevant ideas that might 
weaken its force. It is along this .second line that the theory 
of mental dissociation attempts to explain the increased suggesti¬ 
bility of hypnosis. To understand the theory we must bear in 
mind the nature of mental process in general and of its nervous 
concomitants. Mental process consists in the interplay, not 
merely of ideas, but rather of complex dispositions which are 
the more or less enduring conditions of the rise of ideas to con¬ 
sciousness. Each such disposition seems capable of remaining 
inactive or quiescent for long periods, and of being excited in 
various degrees, either by impressions made upon the sense- 
organs or by the spread of excitement from other dispositions. 
When its excitement rises above a certain pitch of intensity, 
the corresponding idea rises to the focus of consciousness. 
These dispositions are essential factors of all mental process, 
the essential conditions of all mental retention. They may be 
called simply mental dispositions, their nature being left un¬ 
defined ; but for our present purpose it is advantageous to regard 
them as neural dispositions, complex functional groups of nervous 
elements or neurones. The neurones of each such group must 
be conceived as being so intimately connected with one another 
that the excitement of any part of the group at once spreads 
through the whole group or disposition, so that it always functions 
as a unit. The whole cerebrum must be conceived as consisting 
of a great number of such dispositions, inextricably interwoven, 
but interconnected in orderly fashion with very various degrees 
of intimacy ; groups of dispositions are very intimately connected 
to form neural systems, so that the excitement of any one member 
of such a system tends to spread in succession to all the other 
members. On the other hand, it is a peculiarity of the reciprocal 
relations of all such dispositions and systems that the excitement 
of any one to such a degree that the corresponding idea rises 
to consciousness prevents or inhibits the excitement of others, 
i.e. all of them are in relations of reciprocal inhibition with 
one another (see Muscle and Nerve). The excitement of dis¬ 
positions associated together to form a system tends towards 
some end which, either immediately or remotely, is an action. 


a bodily movement, in many cases a movement of the organs 
of speech only. Now we know from many exact experiments 
that the neural dispositions act and react upon one another to 
some extent, even when they are excited only in so feeble a 
degree that the corresponding ideas do not rise to consciousness. 
In the normal state of the brain, then, when any idea is present 
to consciousness, the corresponding neural disposition is in a 
state of dominant excitement, but the intensity of that excite¬ 
ment is moderated, depressed or partially inhibited by the 
sub-excitement of many rival or competing dispositions of 
other systems with which it is connected. Suppose now that 
all the nervous connexions between the multitudinous dis¬ 
positions of the cerebrum are by some means rendered less 
effective, that the association-paths are partially blocked or 
functionally depressed ; the result will be that, while the most 
intimate connexions, those between dispositions of any one 
system remain functional or permeable, the weaker less intimate 
connexions, those between dispositions belonging to different 
systems will be practically abolished for the time being ; each 
system of dispositions will then function more or less as an 
isolated system, and its activity will no longer be subject to the 
depressing or inhibiting influence of other systems ; therefore 
each system, on being excited in any way, will tend to its end 
with more than normal force, being freed from all interferences j 
that is to say, each idea or system of ideas will tend to work 
itself out and to realize itself in action immediately, without 
suffering the opposition of antagonistic ideas which, in the 
normal stale of the brain, might altogether prevent its realiza¬ 
tion in action. 

The theory of mental dissociation assumes that the abnormal 
slate of the brain that obtains during hypnosis is of this kind, 
a temporary functional depression of all, or of many of the 
associations or nervous links between the neural dispositions ; 
that is, it regards hypnosis as a state of relative dissociation. 
The lighter the stage of hypnosis the slighter is the degree, of 
dissociation, the deeper the stage the more nearly complete 
is the dissociation. 

It is not essential that the theory should explain in what 
change this stage of dissociation consists, but a view compatible 
with all that we know of the functions of the central nervous 
system may be suggested. The connexions between neural 
dispositions involve synapses or cell-junctions, and these seem 
to be the places of variable resistance which demarcate the dis¬ 
positions and systems ; and there is good reason to think that 
their resistances vary with the state of the neurones which they 
connect, being lowered when these are excited and raised when 
their excitement ebbs. Now, in the waking state, the varied 
stimuli, which constantly rain upon all the sense-organs, maintain 
the whole cerebrum in a stale of sub-excitement, keep all the 
cerebral neurones partially charged with free nervous energy. 
When the subject lies down to sleep or submits himself to the 
hypnotizer he arrests as far as possible the flow of his thoughts, 
and the sensory stimuli arc diminished in number and intensity. 
Under these conditions the general cerebral activity tends to 
subside, the free energy with which the cerebral neurones are 
charged ebbs away, and the synaptic resistances rise propor¬ 
tionally ; then the effect of sensory impressions tends to be 
confined to the lower nervous level, and the brain tends to 
come to rest. If this takes place the condition of normal sleep 
is realized. But in inducing hypnosis the operator, by means 
of his words and manipulations, keeps one system of ideas 
and the corresponding neural system in activity, namely, the 
ideas connected with himself; thus he keeps open one channel 
of entry to the brain and mind, and through this one open 
channel he can introduce whatever ideas he pleases ; and the 
ideas so introduced then operate with abnormally great effect 
because they work in a free field, unchecked by rival ideas and 
tendencies. 

This theory of relative dissociation has two great merits: 
in the first place it goes far towards enabling us to understand 
in some degree most of the phenomena of hypnosis ; secondly, 
we have good evidence that dis.sociation really occurs in deep 
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hypnosis and in some allied states. Any one may readily work 
out for himself the application of the theory to the expiation 
of the power of the operator’s suggestions to control movomeat, 
to induce anaestliesia, hallucinations and delusions, and to 
exert on the organic processes an influence greater than can 
be exerted by mental processes in the normal state of the brain. 
But the positive evidence of the occurrence of dissociation is 
a matter of great psychological interest and its nature must 
1)6 briefly indicated. The phenomena of automatic speech 
and writing afford the test evidence of cerebral dissociation. 
Many persons can, while in an apparently normal or but very 
slightly abnormal condition, produce automatic writing, itc. 
intelligibly written sentences, in some cases long connected 
passage.s, of whose import they have no knowledge, their self- 
conscious intelligence being continuously directed to some 
other task. The carrying out of post-hypnotic suggestions 
affords in many cases similar evidence. Thus a subject may be 
told that after waking he will perform some action when a 
given signal, such as a cough, is repealed for the fifth time. 
In tlie post-hypnotic state he remains unaware of his instructions, 
is not conscious of noting the signals, and yet carries out the 
suggestion at tlie fifth signal, thereby proving tliat the signals 
have been in some sense noted and counted. Many interesting 
varieties of this experiment have lieen made, some of much 
greater complexity ; but all agreeing in indicating that the 
suggested action is prepared for and determined b\' cerebral 
processes that do not affect the consciousness of the subject, 
but seem to occur as a .system of processes detached from the 
main stream of cerebral activity ; that is to say, they imply 
the operation of relatively dissociated neural systems. 

Many authorities go lurlher than tliis : they argue that, 
since actions of the kind descrilicd are determined by processes 
which involve operations, such as counting, tluit we arc 
accustomed to regard as distinctly mental in character and that 
normally involve conscious activity, we must believe that in 
these cases also consciousness or ])sycliieal activity is involved, 
but that it remains as a separate system or stream of conscious¬ 
ness concurrent with the normal or personal consciousness. 

In recent years the study of various abnormal mental states, 
especially the investigations by Frencb physicians of severe forms 
of hysteria, have brought to light many facts which seem \a 
justify this assumption of a secondary stream of consciousness, 
a CO- or sub-consciousness coexistent witli the personal conscious¬ 
ness ; although, from the nature of the case, an absolute proof 
of such co-consciousness can hardly be obtained. I'hc co¬ 
consciousness seems to vary in degree of complexity and coherence 
from a mere succession of fragmentary sensations to an organised 
stream of mental activity, which may rival in all respects the 
primary consciousness ; and in cases of the latter type it is usual 
to speak of the presence of a secondary personality. The co¬ 
consciousness seems in the simpler cases, e.g. in cases of hysterical 
or hypnotic anaesthesia, to consist of elements split off from the 
normal primary consciousness, which remains correspondingly 
poorer ; and the assumption is usually made tliat such a stream 
of co-consciousness is the psychical rorrelate of groups and 
systems of neurones dissociated from the tnain mass of cerebral 
neurones. If, in spile of serious objections, wo entertain this 
conception, we find that it helps us to give some account of various 
hypnotic phenomena that otherwise remain quite inexplicable; 
some such conception seems to he required more particularly 
by the facts of negative hallucination and the execution of 
post-hypnotic suggestions involving such operations as counting 
and exact discrimination without primary consciousness. 

Supernormal Hypnotic Phenomena.- The facts hitherto con¬ 
sidered, strange and perplexing as many of them are, do not 
seem to demand for their explanation any principles of action 
fundamentally different from those operative in the normal 
human mind. Hut much of the interest that has centred in 
hypnotusm in recent years has teen due to the fact that some 
of its manifestations seem to go beyond all such principles of 
explanation, and to suggest the reality of modes of influence 
and action that science has not hitherto recognized. Of these 


by far the best attested are the ,post-hypnotic unconscious 
reckoning of time and telepathy or “ thought-transference ” 
(for the latter see Telepathy). The post-hypnotic reckoning 
and .noting of the lapse of time seems in some instances to have 
been carried out, in the absence of all extraneous aide and with 
complete unconsdousness on the .part of the normal personality, 
with .such extreme precision that tlie acliievement cannot be 
accounted for by any intensification of any faculty that we at 
present recognize or understand. Thus, Dr Milne Bramwell 
has reported the case of a patient who, when commanded in 
hypnosis to perform some simple action after the lapse of many 
thousands of minutes, would carry out the suggestion punctually 
to the minute, without any means of knowing the exact time 
of day at which the suggestion was given or the time of day at 
the moment its performance fell due; more recently a similar 
ca.se, even more striking in some respects, lias been carefully 
observed and described by Dr T. W. Mitchell. Other reported 
phenomena, such as telaesthesia or clairvoyance, and telekinesia, 
are hardly sufficiently well attested to demand serious considera¬ 
tion in this place. 

Medical Applications of Hypnotism .—The studv and practice 
of hypnotism is not yet, and proliably never will be, regarded 
as a normal part of the work of the general practitioner. Its 
successful application demands so much time, tact, and special 
experience, that it will probably remain, as it is now, and as it 
is perhaps desirable that it should remain, a speciabzed braneh 
of medical practice. In England it is only in recent years tliat 
it has been possible for a medical man to apply it in his practice 
without incurring pi'ofessional odium and some risk of loss of 
reputation. That, in certain classes of cases, it may effect a cure 
or bring relief when all other modes of treatment are of no avail 
is now r,apidly becoming recognized ; but it is less generally 
recognized tliat it may be used with great advantage as a supple¬ 
ment to other modes of treatment in relieving symptoms that 
are accentuated by nervous irritability or mental disturbance. 
A third wide field of usefulness lies before it in the cure of un¬ 
desirable habits of many kinds. Under the first heading may 
be put insomnia, neuralgia, neurasthenia, hysteria in almost all 
its many forms : under the second, inflammations sui.h as 
that of chronic rheumatism, contractures and paralyses resulting 
from gross lesion of the brain, epilepsy, dyspepsia, menstrual 
irregularities,sea-sickness; under the third, inebriety, the morphia 
and other drug habits, nail-biting, enuresis nocturna, masturba¬ 
tion, constipation, facial and other twitchings. In pronounced 
mental diseases hypnotism seems to be almost useless ; for in 
general terms it may be said that it can be applied most effectively 
where the brain, the instrument through which it works, is sound 
and vigorous. The widespread prejudice against the itse of 
hypnotism is no doubt largely due to the marvellous and (to 
most minds) mysterious character of the effects producible by 
its means ; and this prejudice may be expected to diminish as 
our insight into the mode of its operation deepens. The more 
purely bodily results achieved by hypnotic suggestion become 
in some degree intelligible if we regard it as a powcrlul means of 
diverting nervous energy from one channel or organ to others, 
so as to give physiological rest to an overworked organ or tissue, 
or so as to le.sd to the atrophy of one nervous habit and the re¬ 
placement of it by a more desirable habit. And in the cure of 
those disorders which involve a large mental element the essential 
part played by it is to drive out some habitually recurrent idea 
and to replace it by some idea, expectation or conviction of 
healthy tendency. 

It seems clear that the various systems of “ mind-curing ” 
in the hands of persons lacking ail medical training, which are 
now so frequently the cause of distressing and needless disasters 
owe their rapid spread to the fact that the medical profession 
has liitherto neglected to attach sufficient importance to tht 
mental factor in the causation and cure of disease ; and it secrai 
clear, too, that a more general and more intelligent appreciation 
of the possibilities of hypnotic treatment would constitute th« 
best means at the disposal of the profession for combating this 
growing evil. 
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The Owgers of Hypnotism .—Much has been written on this 
head of late years, and some of the -enthusiastic advocates of 
hypnotic treatment have done hann to their (»use by ignoring 
or denying in a too thoroughgoing raanuer the possibility of 
undesirable results of the spread of the knowledge and practice 
of hypnotism. Like all powerful agencies, chloroform-orimorphia, 
dynamite or strong electric currents, hypnotic suggestion con 
only be safely used by those who have special knowledge and 
experience, and, like them, it is liable to abuse. There is little 
doubt that, if a subject is repeatedly hypnotized and made to 
entertain all kinds of absurd delusions and to carry out very 
frequently post-hypnotic suggestions, he may be liable to some 
ill-defined harm ; also, that an unprincipled hypnotizer might 
secure an undue influence over a naturally weak .subject. 

But there is no ground for the belief that hypnotic treatment, 
applied with good intentions and reasonable care and judgment, 
does or con produce delc!teriou.s effects, such as weakening of the 
will or liability to fall spontiineously into hypnosis. All physicians 
of large ex]Mrience in hypnotic practice are in agreement inrespect 
to this point. But some difference of opinion exists as to tlie 
possibility of deliberately inducing a subject to commit improper 
or criminal actions during hypnosis or by post-liypnotic sugges¬ 
tion. There is, however, no doubt that subjects retain even in 
deep hypnosis a very considerable power of resistance to any 
suggestion that is repugnant to their moral nature; and it has 
been shown that, in some cases in wliidi a subject in hypnosis 
is made to perform some o.stensil)ly criminal action, such as 
firing an unloaded pistol at a bystander or putting poison into a 
cup for him to drink, he is aware, however obscurely, of the unreal 
nature of the situation. Nevertheless it must he admitted tliat 
a person lacking in moral sentiments might he induced to commit 
actions from which in the normal state he would abstain, if only 
from fear .of punishment; and it is probable that a skilful and 
evil-intentioned operator could in some cases so deceive a well- 
di.sposod subject as to lead him into wrong-doing. The proper 
precaution against such dangers is legislative regulation of the 
practice of hypnotism such as is already enforced in some 
countries. 

Bim.ioGRArHV.—The hterature of hypnotism luvs increased in 
volume at a rapid rate during recent years. Of recent writing.s the 
following may be mentioned as among the most important -.—Treat- 
mmt fiy Hypnotism and Suggestion by C. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. (5th ed., 
London, 1907); Hypnotism^ tts History^ Practice and Theory^ by 
J. Milne Bramwell, M.B. (and ed., London, igoO); Hypnotism, by 
Albert Moll (5th ed., London, 1901). All these three books give good 
general accounts of hypnotism, llic first being the most strictly 
medical, the last the most general in its treatment. See also Hypnot¬ 
ism ; or Suggestion in Psycho-Therapy, by August Forel (translated 
trom the 5tli German ed, by G. Jl. W. Armit, London, lyooj ; a 
inimlier of papers by Ed. Gurney, and by Ed. Gurney and F. W. H. 
Myers in Proc. of the Soc. for Psychical Peseatrh, especially " The 
Stages of Hypnotism,” in vol. ii,; also some more recent papers in 
the same journal by other hands ; chapter on Hypnotism in Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. \V. H. Myers 
(London, 1903); The Psychology of Suggestion hy Boris Sidis, Ph.D 
(New York, 1898) ; " Zur Psychologic der Suggestion," by Prof. 
Th. Lipp, and other papers in the Zeitschnft fiir Hypnotismus. Of 
special historical interest are the following:— £tude sur le zoo- 
magnetisms, par A. A. Li^beault (Paris, 1883); Hypnotisms, sugges¬ 
tion, psycho-thfrapie , par Prof. Beriiheim (Paris, 1891); Braid on 
Hypnotism (a new issue of James Braid’s Neurypnologv), edited hy 
A. E. Waite (London, 1899) ; Traiti du somnambulismc by A. 
Bertrand (Paris, 1826). A lull bibliography i.s appendec to Dr 
Milne Bramwell’s Hypnotism. (W. McD.) 

HYPOGAUST (Gr. uirdicawrToe: uirci, beneath, and saiWie, 
to bum), the term given to the chamber formed under the floors 
of the Roman baths, through which the hot air from the furnace 
passed, sometimes to a single flue, as in the case of the tepiiatrium, 
but in Uie calidarium and sweating-room to a series .of flues 
plaecd side by side forming the lining of the walls. The floor 
of the hot-air chamber consisted of tiles, a ft. square, laid on & 
bed of concrete; on this a series of dwarf piers 2 ft high ware 
built of 8-in. square tiles placed about 16 in. apart, which carried 
the floor of the hall or room; this floor was formed of a bed of 
concrete covered with layers of pounded bricks and marble 
cement, on which the marble pavement in slabs or tesserae was 
kid. in colder countries, as for instance in Germany and 
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England, the living rooms were all heated in a similar way, and 
round TrMres ^Tmr) both systems have been found in two or 
three Roman vdks, with the one flue for the ordinary rooms and 
several wall flues for the hot baths. In England these hypo- 
Musts are found in every Roman settlement, and the chief 
interest in these k centred in the magnificent mosaic pavement* 
with which the principal room* were laid. Many of the pave¬ 
ments found in London and elsewhere Iiave been preserved in the 
British or the Guildhall museums ; and in some .of the provincial 
towns, such as Leicester and Lincoln, they remain in situ many 
feet bdow the present level of the town. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS (synonyms— “ the spleen,” “.the 
vapours ”), a medical term (from tJi ii)roj(di'Sptoi', to ■uiro,ydi'8p4a, 
the .soft part of the body immediately under the x^eSpos or cortikge 
of tlie breast-bone) given by the ancients, and indeed by physicians 
down to the time of William Cullen, to diseases or derangements 
of one or more of the abdominal viscera. Cullen (Clinical 
Lectures, 1777) ckssified it amongst nervous diseases, and Jean 
Pierre Falret (1794-1870) more fully described it as a morbid 
condition of the nervous sy.stem characterized by depression of 
leeling and false beliefs as to an impaired state of the health. 
The subjects of hypnehondrksis are for the most part members 
of families in whidi hereditary predisposition to degradation of 
the nervous system is strong, or those who have suffered from 
morbid influences affecting this system during the earlier years of 
life. It may be dependent on depressing disease affecting the 
general sy.stem, but under such circumstances it is generally 
BO complicated with the symptoms of hysteria as to render 
differentiation difficult (see Hysteria). Hypochondriasis is 
often handed down from one generation to another in its indi¬ 
vidual form, but il is tulso not unfrequently to lie met with in an 
individual as the sole manifestation in him of a family tendency 
to insanity. In its most common form it is manifested by simple 
false belief as to tlie state of the health, the intellect being other¬ 
wise unaffected. We may instance the “ vapourish ” woman or 
the “ .splenetic ” as terms .society has applied lo its milder 
manifestations. Such persons are comstanlly asserting a weak 
state of health although no palpable cau.se can be discovered. 
Jn its more definite phases pain or uneasy sensation.s are referred 
bj" the patient to .some particular region, generally the abdomen, 
the heart or tlie head. That thc.se are subjective is apparent 
from the fact that the general health is good : all the functions of 
the various systems are duly performed; the patient cats and 
sleeps well; and, when any (ircumstance temporarily overrides 
the false belief, he is happy and comfortable. No appeal to the 
reason is of any avail, and the hypochondriac idea .so dominates 
his existence as to render him unable to perform the ordinary 
duties of life. In its most aggravated form hypochondriasis 
amounts to actual insanity, delusimis arising as to the existence 
of living creatures m the intestines or brain, or to the effect 
that the body is materially changed ; e.g. into glass, wood, &c. 
The symptoms of this condition may be remittent; they may 
even di.sappear for years, and only return on the advent of some 
exciting cause. Suicide is occasionally committed in order to 
escape from the constant misery. Recovery can only be looked 
for by placing the patient under such morally hygienic con¬ 
ditions as may lieip to turn his mind to other matters. (See also 
Neuropathology.) 

HYPOCRISY, pretence, or false assumption of a high character., 
especially in regard to religious belief or practice. The Greek 
viroKpuj-i-s, from which the word is derived tlirough the Old 
Prench, meant primarily the acting of a part on the stage, from 
imoKplvurOtu, to give an answer, to speak dialogue, pky a part 
on the stage, hence to practice dissimuktion. 

HYPOST/SIS, in theology, a term frequently occurring in the 
Trinitarian controversies of the 4th and 5th centuries. According 
to Irenaeus (i. 5. 4) it was introduced into theology by Gnostic 
writers, and in earliest ecclesiastical usage appears, as among the 
Stoics, to have been synonymous with owrla. Ihus Dionysius 
of Rome (cf. Routth, Rel, Sacr. iii. 373) condemns the attempt 
to sever the Godhesid into three separate hypostases and three 
deities, and the Nicene Creed in the anathemas speaks of 
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iripa^ inra(rTa<r«us- rj o\xrias. Alongside, however, of this 
persistent interchange there was a desire to distinguish between 
the terms, and to confine i‘jrti(rTi«ris to the Divine persons. This 
tendency arose in Alexandria, and its progress may be seen in 
comparing the early and later writings of Athanasius. That 
writer, in view of the Arian trouble, felt that it was better to 
speak of omla as “ the common undifferentiated substance of 
Deity,” and wdo-rains a.s ” Deity existing in a personal mode, 
the substance of Deitt’ with certain special properties” (oiVi'a 
ptTti Tieue itiiw/iiiTdii ). At the council of Alexandria in 362 the 
phrase rptis eiron-Tclirtis was permitted, and the work of this 
council was supplemented by Basil, (iregory of Nazianzus and 
Gregory of Ny.ssa in the formula jua. omla, rpek iVoo-ruo-eis or 
p,la omla It' Tpurtv I'lirooTttireirtr, 

Tlie results arrived at by these Cap))a(locian tatliers were stated 
in a later ape by jolm of iluina.scus (De orth. fid. lii. 0), quoted in 
K. L. Oltley, '1 he Doctrine 0/ the Incarnation, ii. 257. 

HYPOSTYLE, in architecture, the term applied to a hall, 
the flat ceiling of which is supported by columns, as in the Hall 
ol Golumns at Karnak. In this case the columns flanking the 
central avenue are of greater height than those of the sideaisle.s, 
and this admits of openings in the wall above the. smaller columns, 
through which light is admitted over the aisle roof, through 
clerestory windows. 

HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA, the name originally given to 
the substance known in chemistry as sodium thiosulphate, 
Na2.SoO,,|; the earlier name is still commonly used, especially by 
photographers, who employ this chemical as a fixer. In system¬ 
atic chemistry, sodium hyposulphite is a salt of hyposulphurous 
acid, to which Schutzcnbcrgcr gave the formula H._,SO.,, but 
which Beriithsen showed to be H„S_, 0 ,|. (^See .Sbi.PllUK.) 

HYPOTHEC (Lat. hypotheca, (Ir. I’jrofli/M;), in Roman law, 
the most advanced form of the contract of pledge. A specific 
thing may be given absolutely to a creditor on the understanding 
that it is to l>e given back when the creditor’s debt is paid ; 
or the property m the thing may be assigned to the creditor 
while the debtor is allowed to remain in possession, the creditor 
as owner being able to take |)ossi’ssiuii if his debt is not dis¬ 
charged. Here we have the kind of security known as pledge 
and mortgage respectively. In the hypotheca, the property 
does not pass to the creditor, nor does he get possession, but he 
acquires a prelerential right to have his debt jiaid out of the 
hypothecated property ; that is, he can sell it and pay himself 
out of the proceeds, or in default of a purchaser he can become 
the owner himself. The name and the principle have passcil 
into the law of Scotland, which distinguishes between conventional 
hypothecs, as bottomry and respondentia, and tacit hypothecs 
established by law. Of the latter the most imjiortant is the 
landlord’s hypothec for rent (corresponrling to distress in the law 
of England), which extends over the produce of the land and the 
cattle and sheep fed on it, and over slock and horses used in 
husbandry. The law of agricultural hj’pothec long caused much 
discontent in Scotland ; its operation was restricted by the 
Hypothec Amendment (Scotland) Act 1867, and finally by the 
Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Act 1880 it was enacted that 
the “ landlord's right of hypothec for the rent of land, including 
the rent of any buildings thereon, exceeding two acres in extent, 
let for agricuiturc or pasture, shall cease and determine.” 13 y 
the same act and by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Art 
1883 other rights and remedies for rent, where the right of 
hypothec had ceased, were given to the landlord. 

HYPOTHESIS (from Gr. rroriblmt, to put under; cf. 
Lat. suppositio, from sub-ponere), in ordinary language, an 
explanation, supposition or assumption, which is put forward 
in the absence of ascertained facts or causes. Both in ordinary 
life and in the acquisition of scientific knowledge hypothesis 
is all-important. A detective’s work consists largely in forming 
and testing hypothesis. It an astronomer is confronted by some 
phenomenon which has no obvious explanation he may postulate 
some set of conditions which from his general knowledge of the 
subject would or might give rise to the phenomenon in question; 
he then tests his hypothesis until he discovers whether it does 


or does not conflict with the facts. An example of this process 
is that of the discovery of the planet Neptune ; certain perturba¬ 
tions of the orbit of Uranus had been observed, and it was seen 
that these could be explained on the hypothesis of the existence 
of a then unknown planet, and this hypothesis was verified 
by actual observation. The progress of inductive knowledge is 
by the formation of successive hypotheses, and it frequently 
happens that the demolition of one or even many hypotheses 
is the direct road to a new and accurate hypothesis, i.e. to fresh 
knowledge. A hypothesis may, therefore, turn out to be entirely 
wrong, yet it may be of the greatest practical use. 

The recognition of the importance of hypotheses has led to 
various attempts at drawing up exact rules for their formation, 
but logicians are generally agreed that only very elementary 
principles can be laid down. Thus a hypothesis must contain 
nothing which is at variance with known facts or principles : 
it should not postulate conditions which cannot be verified 
empirically. J. S. Mill (Logic HI. xiv. 4) laid down the principle 
that a hypothesis is not ” genuinely scientific ” if it is “ destined 
always to remain a hypothesis ” : it must “ be of such a nature 
as to Ire either proved or disproved by comp.arison with observed 
facts ” : in tlic same spirit Bacon said that in searching tor 
causes in nature “ Deum semper excipimus.” Mill’s principle, 
though sound in the abstract, has, except in a few cases, little 
practical value in determining the admissibility of hypotheses, 
and in practice any rule which tends to discourage hypothesis 
is in general undesirable. The most satisfactory check on 
hypothesis is expert knowledge in the particular field of research 
by which rigorous tests mtiy be applied. This test is roughly 
of two kinds, first by the ultimate principles or presuppositions 
on which a particular branch of knowledge rests, and second 
by the comparison of correlative facts. Useful light is shed on 
this distinction by Lotze, who contrasts (Logic, § 273) postulates 
(“ absolutely necessary assumptions without wliich the content 
of the observation with which we are dealing would contradict 
the laws of our thought ”) with hypotheses, which be defines as 
conjectures, which seek “to fill up the postulate thus abstr.actly 
stated by specifying the concrete causes, forces or processes, 
out of which the given phenomenon really arose in this par¬ 
ticular case, while in other cases maybe the same postulate is 
to be satisfied by utterly different though equivalent combina 
tions of forces or active elements.” 'I’lnis a hypothesis may be 
ruled out by principles or postulates without any refcicnce to 
the concrete facts which belong to that division of the subject 
to explain which the hypothesis is formulated. A true hypothesis, 
therefore, seeks not merely to connect or colligate two separate 
facts, but to do this in the light of and subject to certain funda¬ 
mental principles. Various attempts luu e been made to classify 
hypothc.ses and to distingui.sh “ hypothesis ” from a “ theory 
or a mere “ conjecture ” : none of these has any great practical 
importance, the differences being only in degree, not in kind. 

The adjective “ hypothetical ” is used in the same .seii.sc, 
both loosely in contradistinction to “ real ” or “ actual,’’ and 
technically in the phrases “ hypothetical judgment ” and 
“hypothetical syllogism.” (See Logic and Svi.i.or.i.sM.) 

Sec Naville, La Loaique tie l'livpolht''.te (1880), and textbooks ot 
logic, e.g, those of Jevoics, Bosanciuet, Joseph; Liebinann, Die 
Klimax d. Theorien. 

HYPOTRACHELIUM (Gr. iVorpaxi/Atoi', the lower part of 
the neck, t/ji(x?;Xos), in classical architecture, the space between 
the annulet of the echinus and the upper bed of the shafts, 
including, according to C. R. Cockerell, the three grooves or 
sinkings found in some of the older examples, as in the temple 
of Neptune at Paestum and the temple of Aphaea at Aegina ; 
there being only one groove in the Parthenon, the Theseum and 
later examples. In the temple of Ceres and the so-called Basilica 
at Paestum the hypotrachelium consists of a concave sinking 
carved with vertical lines suggestive of leaves, the tops of which 
project forward. A similar decoration is found in the capital 
of the columns flanking the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae, 
but here the hypotrachelium projects forward with a cavetto 
moulding, and is carved with triple leaves like the buds of a 
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rose. In the Roman Doric Order the term was sometimes 
applied to that which is generally known as the “ necking,” 
the space between the fillet and the annulet. 

HYPSOMETEB (Gr. i>fos, height, /icrpov, a measure), an 
instrument for measuring heights which employs the principles 
that the boiling-point of a liquid is lowered by diminishing 
the pressure, and that the barometric pressure varies with the 
height of the point of observation. The instrument consists 
of a cylindrical vessel in which the liquid, usually water, is boiled, 
surmounted by a jacketed column, in the outer partitions of 
which the vapour circulates, while in the central one a ther¬ 
mometer is placed. To deduce the height of the station from 
the observed boiling-point, it is necessary to know the relation 
existing between the boiling-point and pressure, and also between 
the pressure and height of the atmosphere. 

HYRACOIDEA, a suborder of ungulate mammals represented 
at the present day only by the Syrian hyrax {Procavia syriaca), 
the “ coney ” of the Bible, and its numerous African relatives, 
all of which may be included in the single genus Procavia (or 
Hyrax), and consequently in the family Procaviidae. These 
creatures have no proper I'.nglish name, and are generally known 
as hyraxes, from the scientific term (Hyrax) by which they were 
for many years designated—a term which has unfortunately 
had to give place to the earlier Procavia. In size these aninuils 
may be compared roughly to rabbits and hares ; and they have 
rodent-like habits, hunching up their backs after the fashion of 
some foreign members of the hare-family, more especially the 
Liu-Kiu rabbit. In the matter of nomenclatute these animals 
have been singularly unfortunate. In the title “ hyrax ” they 
have, for instance, usurped the Greek name for the shrew-mouse; 
while in the Bible they have been given the old English name 
for the rabbit. Perhaps rock-rabbit would be the best name. 
At the Cape they are known to the Dutch as dors (badger), 
which has been anglicized into “ dassie.” 

As regards tlie recent forms, the dentition in tlic fully adult animal 
consists only of incisors and cheek-teeth, the formula being i. i, 
}, >«• ?• There is, however, a minute upper canine develope'd 
at first, which is early shed ; and in extinct forms this tooth was 



Fig. I. —The Cape Hyrax (Procavia ca/xnsis). 


functional and molar-like. The upper incisors have persistent 
pulps, and are curved longitudinally, forming a semicircle as in 
rodents; they are, however, not flattened from before backwaids 
as in tliat order, but prismatic, with an antero-external, an antero- 
intcrnal and a posterior surface, the first two only being covered 
with enamel; their tips are consequently not chisel-shaped, but 
sharp-pointed. They arc preceded by functional, rooted milk-teeth. 
The lower inci.sors have long tapering roots, but not of persistent 
growth ; and arc straight, directed somewhat forwards, with awl- 
shaped, tri-lobed crowns. Behind the mcisors is a considerable gap, 
followed by the cheek-teeth, which are all contiguous, and formed 
almost exactly on the pattern of some of the perissodactyle un¬ 
gulates. The milk-dentition includes three pairs of incisors and 
one of canines in each jaw. The hyoid arch is unlike that of any 
known mammal. The dorsal and lumbar vertebrae are very numer¬ 
ous, 28 to 30, of which 21 or 22 bear ribs. The tail is extremely 
short. There are no clavicles. In the fore foot, the three middle 
toes are subequally developed, the fifth is present, but smaller, and 
the first is rudimentary, although, in one species at least, all its 


normal bones are present. The terminal phalanges of the four 
outer digits are small, somewhat conical and flattened in form. 
The carpus has a distinct os centrale. There is a shght ridge on the 
femur in the place of a third trochanter. The fibula is complete, 
thicke.st at its upper end, where it generally unites with the tibia. 
The articulation between the tibia and astragalus is more complex 
than in other mammals, the end of the malleolus entering into it. 
The hind-foot is very like that of a rhinoceros, having throe well- 
developed toes. There is no trace of a first toe, and the fifth meta¬ 
tarsal IS represented by a small nodule. The terminal phalange of 
the miier (or second) digit is deeply cleft, and lias a peculiar loi^ 
curved claw, the others having snort broad nails. The stomach is 
formed upon much the same principle as that of the horse or rhino¬ 
ceros, but IS more elongated transversely and divided by a constriction 
into two cavities—a large left cut de sac, lined by a very dense white 
epitlielium, and a right pyloric cavity, with a thick, soft, vascular 
lining. The intestinal canal is long, and has, m addition to the 
ordinary short, but capacious and sacculated caecum at the com¬ 
mencement of the colon, lower down, a pair of large, conical, pointed 
caeca. The hver i.s much subdivided, and there is no gall-bladder. 
The brain resembles that of typical ungulates far more tlian that 
of rodents. The testes are permanently abdominal. The ureters 
open into the fundus of the bladder as m some Rodents. The 



Fig. 2, —Skull and Dentition of Trec-Hyrax (Procavia dorsalis) x J. 

female has six teats, of which four are inguinal and two axillary, 
and the placenta is zonary and deciduous. There is a gland on the 
back. 

The more typical members of the genus are terrestrial 111 their 
habits, and their cheek-teeth have nearly the same pattern as in 
rhinoceroses; while the interval between the upper incisors is 
less than the width of the teeth ; and the lower inctsors are only 
slightly notched at the cutting edge. - Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 22, L. 8, 
S. (1, C. (). Of this form the earliest known species, P. capensts, is 
the type ; but there are many other species, as P. syriaca, and P. 
brucei from Syria and eastern Africa. They inhabit mountainous 
and rocky regions, and live on the ground. In a second section the 
molar teeth have the same pattern as in Palaeoiherium (except that 
the third lower molar has but two lobes) ; the interval between the 
upper incisors exceeds the width of the teeth; and the lower incisors 
have distinctly trilobed crowns. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 21, L. 7, S. 5, 
C. to. The members of this section frequent the trunks and large 
branches of trees, sleeping in holes. There are several species from 
Western and South Africa, as P, arboreus and P. dorsalis. The 
members of both groups appear to have a power like that posse&sed 
by geckos of clinging to vertical surfaces of rocks and trees by the 
soles of their leet. 

Extinct Hyracoids. —For many years extinct representatives 
of the Hyracoidea were unknown, partly owing to the fact that 
certain fossils were not recognized as really belonging to that group. 
The longest known of these was originally named Leptodon grascus, 
but, on account of the preoccupation of the generic title, the designa¬ 
tion has been changed to Phohyrax graecus. This animal, whose 
remains occur in the Lower Pliocene ol both Attica and Samos, was 
about the size of a donkey, and possessed three pairs of upper incisor 
teeth, of which the innermost were large and trihedral, recalling 
those of the existing genus. On the other hand, the two outer 
pairs of mcisors were in contact with one another and with the 
canines, so as to form on each side a series continuous with the 
cheek-teeth. 

The next representatives of the group occur in the l^per Eocene 
beds of the Fayum district of Egypt, where the genera Saghatherium 
and Megalohyrax occur. These are regarded as representing a 
distinct family, the Saghatheriidae, characterized by the possession 
of the full series of twenty-two teeth in the upper jaw, among 
which the first pair of incisors was modified to form trihedral rootless 
tusks, while the two remaining pairs were separated from one 
another and from the teeth in front by gaps. The canine was like 
a premolar, and in contact with the first tooth of that series; and 
the cheek-teeth were short-crowned, with the premolar simpler than 
the molars, and a third lobe to the last lower tooth of the latter 
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series. The members of this Renos were small or medium-sized 
ungulates with single-rooted incisors. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the contemporary genus Megatohyuix were ap¬ 
proximately as large os PHohvrax, and in some instances had double 
roots to the second and third incisore. 

It is now possible to define the suborder Hyracoidea as including 
ungulates with a oentralc in the carpus, plantigrade feet, in which 
the first and fifth toes arc reduced m greater or less degree, and 
clavicles and a foramen in tlie lower end ol the humerus are absent. 
Tlie femur has a small third trochanter, the radius and ulna and 
tibia and fibula are respeelively separate, at least in tlie young, and 
the fibula articulates with the astragalus. The earlier forms liad the 
full series of 44 teeth, with the premolars simpler than the molars; 
but in the inter types the canines and some of the incisors disappear, 
and at least I he hinder premolars become molar-like. In all cases 
the first uiiper incisors are large and rootless. 

That the group onginated in Africa there can be no reasonable 
doubt: and it is remarkable that so early as the Upper Eocene the 
types m existence differed comparatively little in structure from the 
modem forms. In lact the hyraxes were then almost as distinct 
from otlier mammals as they are at the present day. 

See also C. W. Andrews, Descrtphve Catalogue of the Tertiary 
Vcr/e/iraia 0/i-'avMiM, British Museum (igofi). (U. L.*) 

HYRCANU. (1) An ancient district of Asia, .south of the 
Oispian Sea, and bounded on the li. Viy tiio river Oxus, called 
Virkana,or “ Wolf’s Land,” in Old Persian. It was a wide and 
indefinite tract. Its cliief city is called Tape by Strabo, Zadra- 
prta by Arrian (probably the modern Asturabad). The latter 
is evidently the same as Carta, mentioned by Strabo as an 
important city. Little is known of the liLstory of the coiintrx’. 
Xenophon says it was subdued by the As.syrians ; Curtius that 
6000 Hyreanians were in the army of Dariu.s III. (2) Two 
towns named Hyrcania are mentioned, one in Ilyrcania, the 
other in Lydia. The latter is said to have derived its name from 
a colony of Hyreanians, tran.sportcd thitlicr by the Persians. 

HYRCANUS (‘Ypsai'i'n), a (ireck surname, of unknown origin, 
borne by several J ews of the Maceubaean period. 

John Hyrcaniis L, high priest of the Jews from 135 to roj n.r., 
was the youngest son of Simon Maccabaeiis. In 137 b.c he, 
along with his brother Judas, eommanded the force which 
repelled the invasion of Judaea led by Cendebeus, the general 
of Antiochus VII. Sr'detes. On the assassination of his father 
and two elder brothers by Ptolemy, governor of Jericho, his 
brother-in-law, in February 135, he succeeded to the liigh priest¬ 
hood and the supreme authority in Judaea. While still engaged 
in the stnigglc with I’tolemy, he was attacked by Antiochus 
with a large army (134), and compelled to shut himself up in 
Jerusalem; after a severe siege peace was at last secured only 
on condition of a Jew'i.sh disarmament, and the payment of an 
indemnity and an annual tribute, for wfuch hostages were taken. 
In 129 he accompanied Antiochus as a va.ssal prince on his ill- 
fated Parthian ex,pcdition; returning, however, to Judaea 
before winter, he escaped the final disaster. 15 y the judicious 
mission of an embassy to Rome he now obtained confirmation 
of the alliance which his father had previously made with the 
growing western power; at the same time he availed himself of 
the weakened state of the Syrian monarchy under Demetrius II. 
to overrun Samaria, and also to invade Idumaea, which he 
completely subdued, compelling its inhabitants to receive 
circumcision and accept the Jewish faith. After a long period 
of rest he directed his arms against the town of Samaria, which, 
in spite of the intervention of Antiochus, his sons Antigonus and 
Aristobulus ultimately took, and by his orders razed to the ground 
(c. 109 B.C.). He died in 105, and was succeeded by Aristobulus, 
the eldest 'Of lus five sons. The external policy of Hyreanus 
was marked by considerable energy and tact, and. aided as it was 
by favouring circumstances, was so successful as to leave the 
Jewish nation in a position of independence and of influence such 
as it had not known since the days of Solomon. During its 
later years his reign was much disPirbed, however, by the con¬ 
tentions for ascendancy which arose between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the two rival sects or parties which then for the first 
time .(under those names at least) came into prominence. 
Josephus has related the -curious circumstances under which he 
ultimately transferred his personal .support from the former to the 
latter. 


John Hybcanus IL, high priest from 78 to 40 B.C., was the 
eldest son of AltBcander Jannaeus -by his wife Alexandra, and 
was thus a grandson of the preceding. When his father died in 
78, he was by his mother forthwith appointed high priest, ami 
cm her death in 69 he claimed the succession to tlie supreme civil 
authority also; but, after a brief and trouWed reign of three 
months, he was compelled to abdicate both kingly and priestly 
dignities in favour of his more energetic and ambitious younger 
briber Aristobulus IL In 63 it suited the policy of Pompey 
that he should be restored to the high priesthood, with some 
semblance ®f .supreme command, but of much of this semblance 
even he was soon again deprived by tiie arrangement of the 
pro-consul Gabinius, according to which Palestine was in 57 B.c. 
divided into five separate circles (iriViiSoi, croviSpia). For services 
rendered to Cae.sar after the battle of Pharsalia, he was again 
rewarded with the sovereignty (irpoovairia toO tSions, Jos. Aiit. 
XX. lo) in 47 B.'C., Antipater of Idumaea, however, being at the 
same time made procurator of Judaea. In 41 b.c. he was 
practically superseded by Antony’s appointment of Herod and 
Phasael to be tetrarchs oi Judaea ; and m the following year he 
was taken prisoner by the Partlrians, deprived of his ears that 
he might be permaiientiy disqualified tor priestly office, and 
carried to Babylon. He was permitted in 33 b.c. to return to 
Jerusalem, where -on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with Malchus, king of Arabia, he was put to death in 30 b.c. 

See Josciihit.s {Ant. xiii. 8-10; xiv. 5-13 ; Hell. JuA. i. 2 ; i. 8-13). 
Abo Maccabeps, HiAory. (J. H. A. H.) 

HYSSOP {Hyssupus officinalis), a garden herb belonging to the 
natural order Lahiatae, formerly cultivated for use in domestic 
medicine. It is a small perennial plant about 3 ft. high, with 
slender, quadrangular, woody stems; narrowly elliptical, 
pointed, entire, clotted leaves, about 1 in. long and J in, wide, 
growing in pairs on the stem ; and long terminal, erect, luilf- 
whorlcd, leafy .spikes of small violet-blue flowers, which are in 
blossom from June to September. Varieties of the plant occur 
in gardens with red and while flowers, also one having variegated 
leaves. The leaves have a waim, aromatic, bitter taste, and arc 
believed to owe theii properties to a volatile oil which is present 
in the proportion of J to J %. Hyssop is 11 native of the south 
of Liirope, its range extending eastward to central Asia. A strong 
lea made of the leaves, and sweetened with honey, was formerly 
used in pulmonary and catarrhal affections, and externally as an 
application to bruises and indolent swellings. 

The hedge hyssop {Graliola officinalis) belongs to the natural 
order Scrophulariaceae, and is a native of marshy lands in the 
south of luirope, whence it was introduced into Britain more 
than 300 years ago. Like Hyssopus officinalis, it has smooth 
opposite entire leaves, but the stems are cylindrical, the leaves 
twice the size, and the flowers solitary in the axils of the leaves 
and having a yellowish-red veined tube and bluish-while limb, 
while the capsules are oval and many-seeded. I'he herb has 
a bitter, nauseous taste, but is almost odourless. In small 
quantities it acts as a purgative, diuretic and emetic when taken 
internally. It was formerly official in the Edinburgh I’liarma- 
(opoeia, being esteemed as a remedy for dropsy, it is .said to 
have formed the ba.sis of a celebrated nostrum for gout, allied 
Eau medicinede, and in former times was called Gratia Dei. 
When growing in abundance, as it does in some dump pastures 
in Switzerland, it becomes dangerous to cattle. G. peruviana 
is known to possess similar properties. 

The hyssop {'ezob) oi Scripture (Ex. xii. 21; Lev. xiv. 4, 6; 
Numb. xix. o, 18 ; i Kings v. 13 (iv. 33); Ps. h. 9 (7) ; John xix. 
29), a wall-growing plant adapted for sprinklmg purposes, has long 
been the subject of learned disputation, tiie only point an which 
all have agreed being that it is not to be identifioQ with the Nys- 
sopus ofictnahs, which is not a native of Palestine. No fewer than 
eighteen plants have been supposed by various authors to answer 
the conditions, and Celsius has devoted more tlian forty pages to 
the discussion of their several claims. By Tristram (Oxford Bible 
for Teachers, 1880) and others the caper plant (Capparis spanosa) 
is supposed to be meant; but, apart Irom other difficulties, this 
identification is open to the objection that the caper seems to be, 
at least in one passage (Ecct. xii. 5), otherwise designated (’afii-y- 
ydnah). Thenius (cm i Kings v. 13) suggests Orthotnehum saxaiUe. 
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The most probable opinion would seem to be that found in Maimo- 
nidca and many later writers, accordinc to which the Hebrew 'eMb 
i‘ to be identified with the Arabic naatar, now understood to be 
Satureja Thymus, a plant oi very Irequent occurrence in Syria and 
Palestine, with which Thymus Serpylium, or wild thyme, and 
Satureja Thymbra are closely allied. Its smell, taste and medicinal 
properties are similar to those of li. officinalis. In Morocco the 
sdatar of the Arabs is Origanum compactum ; and it appears probable 
that several plants of the Renora Thymus, Origanum .and others 
nearly allied hi lorm and habit, and found in similar locahties, were 
uaed under the name of hyssop. 

HYSTASPE8 (the Greek form of the Persian Vishtaspa). 

(1) A semi-legendary king (kava), praised by Zoroaster as his 
protector and a true believer, son of Aurvataspa (Lohraap). 
The later tradition and the Shahname of P'irdou.i makes him 
(in the modern form Kai Gushtasp) king of Iran. As Zoroaster 
proliably preached his religion in eastern Iran, Vishtaspa must 
have been a dynast in Bactria or Sogdiana. The Zoroastrian 
religion was already dominant in Media in the time of the 
-Assyrian king Sargon (r. 715 B.c.), and had been propagated 
here probably in much eailier limes (cf. Pessia); the time 
of Zoroaster and Vishtaspa may therefore be put at c. 1000 b.c. 

(2) A Persian, father of Darius 1 ., unrler whose reign he was 
governor of I’arthia, as Darius himself mentions in the Behistun 
m.'.' l iption (2. 65). By Ammianus Mareellhius, xxiii. 6. 32, and 
l)\ many modern authors he has been identified with the protector 
<)l Zoroaster, which is otjually impossible for chronological and 
historical reasons, and from the evidence of the development of 
Zoroastrianism itself (see Persia ; Ancient History). (Ed. M.) 

HYSTEIRESIS (Gr. iVTcpv'rfs, from wrtfxU', to lag behind), 
a term added to the vocabulary of physical science by ]. A. 
I'.wing, who defines it as follows ; When there are two qualities 
M mid N such tliat cyclic variations of N cause cyclic variations 
of J\I, then if the changes of M lag behind those of N, we may 
i. n- I liat f here is hystcrr.sis in the relation of M to N {Phil. Trans., 
1SS3, 17(1, p. 524). The phenomenon is best known in connexion 
with magnetism. If an iron bar is subjected to a magnetic 
force which is first gradually increased to a maximum and then 
gr.idually diminished, the resulting magnetization of the bar 
lor any given value of the magnetic force will be greater when 
the force is decreasing than when it is increasing ; the iron 
always tends to retain the magnetic condition which it has 
previously acquired, and changes of its magnetization conse¬ 
quently lag behind changes of the magnetic force. Thus there 
Is hysteresis m the relation of niagnelization to magnetic force. | 
In consequence of hysteresis the process of magnetizing a piece 
of iron to a certain intensity and then restoring it to its original 
condition, or of effecting a double reversal of its magnetization, 
iinolvcs the expenditure of energy, which is dissipated as heal 
in the iron. Electrical generators and transformers often 
contain pieces of iron the magnetization of which is reversed 
many times in a second, and in order to economize power and 
to avoid undue heating it is essential that hysteresis should 
in such cases be as small as possible. Iron and mild steels 
.showing remarkably little hysteresis are now specially manu¬ 
factured for use in the construction of electrical machinery. 
(See Magnetism.) 

hysteria, a term applied to an affection which may manifest 
itself by a variety of symptoms, and which depends upon a 
disordered condition of the highest nervous centres. It is charac¬ 
terized by psychical peculiarities, while in addition there is often 
derangement of the functions subserved by the lower cerebral 
and spinal centres. Histological examination of the nervous 
system has failed to di-sclose associated structural alterations. 

By the ancients and by modern physicians down to the time 
of Sydenham the symptoms of hysteria were supposed to be 
directly due to disturbances of the uterus (Gr. verrtpa, whence the 
name). This view is now universally recognized to be erroneous. 
The term “ functional ” is often used by English neurologists 
as synonymous with hysterical, a nomenclature which is tenta¬ 
tively advantageous since it is at least non-committal, P. J. 
Miibius has defined hysteria as ■“ a state in which ideas control 
the body and produce morbid changes in its functions.” P. 
Janet, who h-is done much to popularize the psychical origin 


of the afiection, holds that there is “ a limitation of the fisld 
of consciousness ” conupazable to the contraction of the visual 
-fields met with in the disease. The hysterical subjeot, accordiiiig 
to this view, is incapable of taking into the field of consofousness 
all the impressions of which the normal individual is canscious. 
Strong momentary impressions are no longer controlled so 
efficiently because of the defective simultaneoas imitressionE 
of previous memories. Hence the readiness with which the im¬ 
pulse of the moment is obeyed, the loss of emotional control 
and the increased susceptibility to external suggestion, which 
are so characteristic. A secondary sulxionscious mental state 
is engendered by the relegation of less prominent impressions 
to a lower sphere. The dual personality which is typically ex¬ 
emplified in somnambulism and in the hypnotic state is thus 
induced. The explanation of hysterical symptoms which are 
independent of the will, and of the existence of which the indi¬ 
vidual may he unaware, is to be found in a relative preponder¬ 
ance of this secondary subconscious state as compared with the 
primary conscious personality. An elaboration of this theory 
affords an explanation of hysterical symptoms dependent 
upon a ” fixed idea.” The following definition of hysteria has 
recently been advanced by J. F. F. Babinski: “ Hysteria is a 
psychical condition manifesting itself principally by signs 
that may he termed primary, and in an aocesaory sense others 
that we may call secondary. The cliaracteristic of the primary 
signs is that they may W exactly reproduced in certain subjects 
h)' suggestion and dispelled by persuasion. The characteristic 
ol the secondary signs is that they are closely related to the 
primary phenomena.” 

The cau.ses oJ hysteria may be divided into (a) the predisposing, 
such as hereditary predisposition to nervous disea.se, sex, age 
and national idiosyncrasy ; and (b) the immediate, such as 
mental and physical exhaustion, fright and other emotional 
inflncnccs, pregnancy, the puerperal condition, diseases of the 
uterus and its appendages, and the depressing influence of injury 
or general disease. Perhaps, taken over all, hereditary pre¬ 
disposition to nerve-instability may be asserted ns the most 
firolific. cause. There is frequently direct inheritance, and cases 
of epilepsy and insanity or other form of nervous disease are 
rarely wanting when Ihc family history is carefully enquired 
into. As regards age, the condition is apt to appear at the 
evolution periods of life—puberty , pregnancy and the climacteric 
—without any further assignable anise except that first spoken 
of. It is rare in young children, hut very frequent in girls 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, while it sometimes 
manifests itself in women at tire menopause. It is much more 
common in the female than in the male ~ in the proportion of 
20 to 1. Certain races are more liable to tlic disease Ilian oUiers ; 
thus the Latin races are much more prune to hysteria than are 
those who come of a Teutonic stock, and in more aggravated 
and complex forms. In England it has been asserted that an 
undue proportion of cases occur among Jews. Occupation, 
or he it rather said want of occupation, is a prolific cause. This 
is noticeable more especially in the higher classes of society. 

An hysterical attack may occur as an immediate sequel to an 
epileptic fit. If the patient suffers only from petit mel (see 
Epilei’sy), unaccompanied by true epileptic fits, the significance 
of the hysterical seizure, which is really a post-epileptic pheno¬ 
menon, may remain unrecognized. 

Il is convenient to group the very varied symptoms of hysteria 
into paroxysmal and chronic. The popular term ” hysterics ” 
is applied to an explosion of eraotionalisro, generally the result 
of mental excitement, on which convulsive fits may supervene. 
The characters of these vary, and may closely resemble epilepsy. 
The hysterical fit is generally preceded by an aura or warning. 
This sometimes takes the form of a sensation as of a lump in the 
throat '.(globus hystericus). The patient may fall, but very rarely 
is injured in so doing. The eyes ate often tightly closed, the 
body and limbs bec-ome rigid, and the back may become so arclied 
that the patient rests on her heels and head (opisthotonos). This 
stage is usually followed by violent struggling movements. There 
is no loss of consciousness. The attack may last for liaUian'’hour 
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or even longer. Hysterical fits in their fully-developed form are 
rarely seen in England, though common m France. In the 
chronic condition we find an extraordinary complexity of symp¬ 
toms, both physical and mental. The physical symptoms are 
extremely diverse. There may be a paralysis of one or more 
limbs associated with rigidity, which may persist for weeks, 
months or years. In some cases, the patient is unable to walk ; 
in others there are peculiarities of the gait quite unlike anything 
met with in organic disease. Perversions of sensation are usually 
present; a common instance is the sensation of a nail being 
driven through the vertex of the head {claims hystericus). The 
region of the spine is a very frequent .seat of hysterical pain. 
Loss of sensation {anaesthesia), of which the patient may be un¬ 
aware, is ol common occurrence. Very often this sensory loss is 
limited exactly to one-half of t!ie body, including the leg, arm and 
face on that side {hemtanaesthesia). .Sensation to touch, pain, 
heat and cold, and electrical stimuli may have completely dis¬ 
appeared in the anaesthetic region. In other rases, the anaes¬ 
thesia is relative or it may be partial, certain forms of sensation 
remaining intact. Anaesthesia is almost always accompanied by 
an inability to recognize the exact position of the affected limb 
when the eyes are closed. When licmianaesthcsia is present, 
sight, hearing, taste and smell are usually impaired on that side 
of the body. Often there is loss ol \oice (hysterical aphonia). 
It is to such cases of hysterical jiaralysis and sensory disturbance 
that the wonderful cures effected by (giacks and charlatans may 
be referred. The mental symptoms have not the same tendency 
to pass away suddenly. They may be spoken of as inter- 
paroxysmal and paroxysmal. The ehief characteristics of the 
former are extreme emotionalism combined with obstructiveness, 
a desire to be, an object of interest and a constant craving for 
sympathy which is often procured at an immense sacrifice of 
personal comfort. Obstructiveness is the invariable symptom. 
Hysteria may pass into absolute insanity. 

The treatment of hysteria deinantls great tart and firmness 
on the part of the physician. The aflection is a definite entity 
and has to be clearly distinguished from malingering, with which 
it is so often erroneously regarrled as synonymous. Drugs arc 
of little value. The moral treatment is all-important. In severe 
cases, removal from home surroundings and isolation, either in 
a hospital ward or nursing home, are essential, in order that full 
benefit may be derived from psychotherapeutic measures. 

BmLiooKAPiiY.— Ch.ircol, Lemons ear tes luatadies du systtfnie 
nerveusp (11177) : S, Weir Mitchell, t.ertiii'cs on Diseases 0/ the Neyifou.i 
.System espocially in Women (lUHs) ; ■ Buzzard, Simulation of Hysteria 
by Organic Nervous Disease (1(191) ; Pitres, Le.(ons clinujues sur 
I'hvsUrie et I'hypnotisme, (iHgi) ; Kiclier, Etudes cliniqucs sur la 
grande hystene (ihgi) ; Gilles de la Tourettc, Traiif clinique ct 
iherapeuUqur dc i'hvstrrie (1891); Rastian, Hysiericut or Functional 
Paralysis (i8gq ; Ormerod, .\rl. " Ilv.stcria,’‘ in Clitiord Allbiitt's 
System of Medicine (1899) ; Camus and Pagnez, Isolement et P.sy- 
chotherapie (J.B. T, ; E. Bha ) 

HYSTERON-PROTERON (Or. v (TTcpov, latter, and irgoTtgoiq 
former), a figure of speech, in which the order of words or phrases 
IS inverted, and that whieh should logically or naturally eorne 
last is put first, to secure emphasis for the principal idea ; the 
classical example is Virgil's “ moriamiir et in media arma 
ruamus,” “ let us die and charge into the thick of the fight ” 
{Ae.n. ii. 35,^). 'I'he term is also applied to any inversion in 
order of events, arguments, <vc. 

HYTHE. a market town and watering-plaee, one of the Cinque 
Ports, and a municipal and parliamentary borough of Kent, 
England, 67 m. S.E. by E. (,f Ixindon on a branch of the South 
Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (iqoi) 5557. It is beauti¬ 
fully situated at the foot of a steep hill near the eastern extremity 
of Romney Marsh, about half a mile from the sea, and consists 
principally of one long street running parallel with the shore, 
with which it is connected by a straight avenue of wych elms. 
On account of its fine situation and picturesque and interesting 
neighbourhood, it is a fa\'ourite watering-place. A sea-wall 
and parade extend eastward to Sandgate, a distance of 3 m. 
There is communication with Sandgate by means of a tramway 
along the front. On the slope of the hill above the town stands 


the fine church of St Leonard, partly Late Norman, with a very 
beautiful Early English chancel. The tower was rebuilt about 
1750. In a vault under the chancel there is a collection of 
human skulls and bones supposed to be the remains of men killed 
in a battle near Hythe in 456. Lionel Lukin (1742-1834), 
inventor of the life-boat, is buried in the churchyard. Hythe 
possesses a guildhall founded in 1794 and two hospitals, that 
of St Bartholomew founded by Haimo, bishop of Rochester, 
in 1336, and that of St John (rebuilt in 1802), of still greater 
antiquity but unknown date, founded originally for the reception 
of lepers. A government school of musketry, in which instructors 
for the army are trained, was established in 1854, and has been 
extended since, and the .Shorncliffe military camp is within 
2l m. of the town. 

Lympne, which is now 3 m. inland, is thought to have been the 
original harbour which gave Hythe a place among the Cinque 
Ports. The course of the ancient estuary may be distinctly 
traced from here along the road to Hythe, the sea-sand lying 
on the surface and colouring the soil. Here are remains of a 
Roman fortress, and excavations have brought to light many 
remains of the Roman Partus Leman is. Large portions of the 
fortress walls are st.Tnding. At the south-west corner is one of 
the circular towers which occurred along the line of wall. The 
site is now occupied by the fine old castellated mansion of 
Sttidfall castle, formerly a residence of the archdeacons of 
Canterbury. The name denotes a fallen place, and is not 
infrequently thus applied to ancient remains. The church at 
Lympne is Early English, with a Norman tower built by Arch¬ 
bishop Lanfranc, and Roman material may be traced in the 
walls. A short distance cast is .Shipway or Shepway Cros.s, 
where some of the great assemblies relating to the Cinque Ports 
were held. A mile north from Hythe is Saltwood Castle, of very 
ancient origin, but rebuilt in the time of Richard II. The castle 
was granted to the see of Canterbury in 1026, but escheated 
to the crown in the time of Henry II., when the murder of Thomas 
il Beckett is said to have been concerted here, and ha\ ing been 
restored to the archbishops by King John remained a residence 
of theirs until the time of Henry Vlll. It was restored as a 
residence in 1882. About 2 m. N.W. of Saltwood arc remains 
of the fortified 14th-century inanor-housc of Wcslenhanger. It 
is quadrangular and surrounded l.iy a moat, and of the nine 
towers (alternately square and round) by which the walls were 
defended, three remain. 

The parliamentary borough of Hythe, which includes Folke¬ 
stone, Sandgate and a numl.ier of neighbouring villages, returns 
one member. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area 2617 acres. 

Hythe (Hcda, lleya, Hcthc, Hithe, i.e. landing-place) was 
known as a port in Saxon times, and was granted by Halldcn, 
a Saxon thegn, to Christ Church, Canterbury. In the Domesday 
Survey the borough is entered among the archbishop's lands as 
appurtenant to 'lis manor of Saltwood, and flic bailiff of the 
town was appointed by the archbishop. Hythe was evidently 
a Cinc|ue Port before the Conquest, as King John in 1205 
roiifirined the liberties, viz, freedom from toll, the right to be 
impleaded only at ttie Shepway court, &c., which the townsmen 
had under Edward the Confessor. The liberties of the Cinque 
Ports were confirmed in Magna Carta and later by Edward I. 
in a general charter, which was confirmed, often with additions, 
by subsequent kings down to James 11 . John's charter to Hythe 
was confirmed by Henry IV,, Henry V. and Henry VI. These 
charters were granted to the Cinque Ports in return for the fifty- 
seven ships winch they supplied for the royal service, of which 
five were contributed by Hythe. The ports were first represented 
in the parliament of 1365, to which they each sent four members. 

Hythe was governed by twelve jurats until 1574, when it was 
incorporated by Elizabeth under the title of the mayor, jurats 
and commonalty of Hythe ; a fair for the sale of fish, ftc., was 
also granted, to be held on the feast of St Peter and St Paul. 
As the sea gradually retreated from Hythe and the harbour 
became choked up with sand, the town suffered the fate of other 
places near it, and lost its old importance. 
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I The nintli letter of the English and Latin alphabet, the tenth ! 
in the Greek and Phoenician, because in these the symbol ! 
Teth (the Greek B) preceded it. Teth was not included in | 
the Latin alphabet because that language had no .sound I 
corresponding to the Greek B, but the .symbol was metamorphosed | 
and utilized as the numeral C =* 100, which took this form through | 
the influence of the initial letter of the Latin centum. The name | 
of I in the Phoenician alphabet was Yod. Though in form it 
seems the simplest of letters it was originally much more complex. 
In Phoenician it takes the form which is found also in the 
earliest .Syriac and Palestinian inscriptions with little modifica¬ 
tion. Ultimately in Hebrew it became reduced to a very small 
symbol, whence comes its use as a term of contempt for things 
of no importance as in “ not one jot or tittle ” (Matthew v. 18). 
The name passed from Phoenician to Greek, and thence to the 
Latin of the vulgale as tola, and from the Latin the English 
word is derived. Amongst the Greeks of Asia it appears only 
as the simple upright I, but in some of the oldest alphabets 
elsewhere, as Crete, Thera, Attica, Achaia and its colonies in 
lower Italy, it takes the form ^ or S, while at Corinth and 
Corcyra it appears first in a form closely resembling the later 
Greek .r/gma il. It had originally no cross-stroke at top and 
bottom, I being not t but s. The Phoenician alphabet having 
no vowel .symbols, the value of yod was that of the English y. 
In Greek, where the consonant sound had disappeared or been 
converted into h, 1 is regularly used as a vowel. Occasionally, 
a.s in Pamphylian, it is used dialectically as a glide between t and 
another vowel, as in the proper name Aa/idTpuas. In Latin 1 
was used alike for both vowel and consonant, as in iugum (yoke). 
The sound represented by it was approximately that still assigned 
to i on the continent. Neither Greek nor Latin made anv 
distinct ion in writing between short and long though in the 
Latin of the Empire the long sound was occasionally represented 
by a longer lorm of the symbol I. The. dot over the i begins in 
the 5th or 6th century a.d. In pronunciation the English 
short i is a more open sound than that of most languages, and 
docs not correspond to the Greek and Latin sound. Nor are 
the English short and long i of the same quality. The short i 
in Sweet’s terminology is a high-fronl-wide vowel, the long t, 
in English often .spelt ee in words like seed, is diphthonged, 
beginning like the short vowel but becoming higher as it proceeds. 
The Latin short i, however, in final syllables was open and 
ultimately became e, e.g. in the neuter of f-stems as utile from 
utili-s. Medially both the short and the long sounds are very 
common in syllables which were originally unaccented, because 
in such positions many other sounds passed into i ■. o fficio, but 
jario, redimo but emo, quidlibet but lubet (libet is later); collido, 
but lacdo, jldo from an older jeido, tslis (dative plural) from an 
earlier (P. fu ) 

IAMBIC, the term employed in prosody to denote a succession 
of verses, each consisting of a foot or metre called an iambus 
(iap/Ios), formed of two syllables, of which the first is short and 
the second long (.^ -). After the dactylic hexameter, the iambic 
trimeter was the most popular metro of ancient Greece. Archi¬ 
lochus is said to have been the inventor of this iambic verse, the 
Tpi'/tfTpo? consisting of three iambic feet. In the Greek tragedians 
an iambic line is formed of six feet arranged in obedience to the 
following scheme:— 

V — j-r — |v— w — |w— !»./— j 


Much of the beauty of the verse depends on the caesura, which is | 
usually in the middU of the third foot, and far less frequently 
in the middle of the fourth. The English language runs more 
naturally in the iambic metre than in any other. The normal 


blank verse in English is founded upon an iambic basis, and 
Milton’s line— 

And .swims | or sinks | or wades | or creeps | or flies | — 

exhibits it in its primitive form. The ordinary alexandrine of 
French literature is a hexapod iambic, but in all questions of 
quantity in modern prosody great care has to be exercised to 
recollect that all ascriptions of classic names to modem forms of 
rhymed or blank verse are merely approximative. The octosylla¬ 
bic, or four-foot iambic metre, has found great favour in English 
verse iounded on old romances. Decasyllabic iambic lines 
rhyming together form an “ heroic ’ metre. 

lAMBLICHUS (d. c. a.d. 330), the chief representative of Syrian 
Neoplatonism, is only imperfectly known to us in the events 
of his life and the details of his creed. We learn, however, 
from Suidas, and from his biographer Eunapius, that he was born 
at Chalcis in Goele-Syria, the scion of a rich and illustrious family, 
that he studied under Anatolius and afterwards under Porphyry, 
the pupil of Plotinus, that he himself gathered together a large 
number of disciples of different nations with whom he lived on 
terms of genial friendship, that he wrote “ various philosophical 
books,” and that he died during the reign of Constantine,— 
according to F'abricius, before a.d. 333. His residence (probably) 
at his native town of Chalcis was varied by a yearly visit with 
his pupils to the baths of Gadara. Of the books referred to by 
Suidas only a fraction has been preserved. His commentaries 
on Plato and Aristotle, and works on the Chaldaean theology 
and on the soul, are lost. For our knowledge of his system we 
are indebted partly to the fragments of these writings preserved 
by Stobacus and others, and to the notices of his successors, 
especially Proclus, partly to his five extant books, the sections 
of a great work on the Pythagorean philosophy. Besides these, 
i Proclus (412-485) .seems to have ascribed to him ' the authorship 
j of the celebrated book On the Egyptian Mysteries (so-called), 
j and although its differences in style and in .some points of doctrine 
j from the writings just mentioned make it improbable that the 
work was by lambiichus himself, it certainly emanated from his 
school, and in its systematic attempt to give a speculative 
justification of the polytheistic cultus of the day, marks the 
turning-point in the history of thought at which lambiichus 
I stood. 

As a speculative theory Neoplatonism {q.v.) had received its 
highest development from Plotinus. The modifications intro¬ 
duced by lambiichus were the elaboration in greater detail of 
its formal division.s, the more systematic application of the 
Pythagorean number-symbolism, and chiefly, under the influence 
of Oriental systems, the thorough-going mythic interpretation of 
what the previous philosophy had still regarded as notional. 
It is on the last account, probably, that lambiichus was looked 
upon with such extravagant veneration. As a philosopher he had 
learning indeed, but little originality. His aim was to give a 
philosophical rendering of the popular religion. By his con¬ 
temporaries he was accredited with miraculous powers (which he, 
j however, disclaimed), and by his followers in the decline of Greek 
; philosophy, and his admirers on its revival in the i5tb and i6th 
centuries, his name was scarcely mentioned without the epithet 
“ divine ” or ‘‘ most divine,” while, not content with the more 
j modest eulogy of Flunapiiis that he was inferior to Porphyry only 
. in style, the emperor Julian regarded him as not even second 
I to Plato, and said that he would give all the gold of Lydia for one 
epistle of lambiichus. 

Theoretically, the philosophy of Plotinus was an attempt 
to harmonize the principles of the various Greek schools. At 
the head of his system he placed the transcendent incommunicable 

' Besides the anonymous testimony prefixed to an ancient MS. of 
Proclus, De myst. viii. 3 seems to be quoted by the latter as lambli- 
chus’s. C£. Mciners, " Judicium de libro qui de Myst. Aeg. in- 
scribitur,” in Comment. Soc. Seg. Sci. Gott., vol. iv., 1781, p. 77. 
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one (fi' o/iefifKTor), whose first-begotten is intellect (I’oes), from 
which proceeds soul(^i>X>';), which in turn gi^'es birth to <fiiV/s,the 
realm of nature. Immediately after the absolute one, lamblichus 
introduced a second supcrexistent unity to stand between it and 
the many as the producer of intellect, and made the three succeed¬ 
ing moments of the development (intellect, soul and nature) 
undergo various modifications. He speaks of them as in¬ 
tellectual (dmi eoepoi), supramundane (iin-fpKdo-/aio(), and mun¬ 
dane gods (fyKiitr/iioi). The first of these—which Plotinus 
represented under the three stages of (objective) being (oe), (sub¬ 
jective) life and (realized) intellect (eoSs)-—is distinguished 
by him into spheres of intclhgible gods (dtot vtnjToi) and of intel¬ 
lectual gods (tiful fuf/ioi), each subdivided into triads, the latter 
sphere being the place of ideas, the fontier of the archetypes 
of these ideas. Between these two worlds, at once separat¬ 
ing and uniting them, some scholars think there was inserted 
by lamblichus, as afterwards by Proclus, a third sphere partaking 
of the nature of botli (dffi em/Toi xai voe/m/f). But this sup¬ 
position depends on a merely conjectural emendation of the text. 
We read, liowever, that “ in the intellectual hebdomad he 
assigned the third rank among the fathers to the Demiurge.” 
The Demiurge, Zeu.s, or world-creating potency, is thus identified 
with the perfected i'oms , the intellectual triad being increased to 
a hebdomad, probably (as Zeller supposes) through the sub¬ 
division of its first two members. As in Plotinus produced 
nature by mediation of so here tlie intelligible gods are 

followed by a triad of psychic gods. 'I'he first of 1 hesi' is incom¬ 
municable and supramundane, while the other two seem to be 
mundane though rational. In tlie third class, or mundane 
gods (Ofoi. iyKi'xrfuiii), there is a still greater wealth of divinities, 
of various local position, function and rank. We read of gods, 
angels, demons and heroes, of twelve heavenly gods whose 
numlier is increased to thirty-six or three hundred and sixty, 
and of seventy-two other gous proceeding from them, of twenty- 
one etuefs (i/yt/ii'iws) and forty-two nature-gods {Oml yfvta-iovp- 
yoi), besides guardian divinities, of particular individuals and 
nations, f'hc world is thus peopled by a crowd of superhuman 
beings influencing natural events, possessing and communicating 
knowledge of the future, and not inaccessible to prayers and 
ofierings. 

The whole of tliis complex theory is ruled by a mathematical 
formulism of triad, hebdomad, &c., while the first prmciple is 
identified with the monad, eois with the dyad, and i/'t’X’j witli 
the triad, symbolic meanings being also assigned to the other 
numbers. “ 'I'he theorems of mathemalirs,” he says, “ apply 
absolutely to all things,” from things divme to original matter 
(cAt;). But though he thus subjects all things to number, he 
holds elsewhere that numbers are independent existences, and 
occupy a middle place between the limited and unlimited. 

Another difliculty of the system is the account given of nature. 
It IS said to be “ bound by tlic indissoluble chains of necessiu- 
wliicli men call fate," as distinguished from divine things which 
are not subject to fate. Yet, being itself the result of higher 
powers becoming corporeal, a continual stream of elevating 
influence flows from ^eni to it, interfering with its necessary 
laws and turning to good ends the imperfect and evil. Of evil 
no satisfactory account Is given ; it is .said to have been generated 
accidentally. 

In his doctrine of man Iiunblirhus retains for the soul the 
middle place between intellect and nature which it occupies 
in the universid order. He rejects the passionlc.ss and purely 
intellectual cliaracler ascribed to the human soul by Plotinu.s, 
distinguishmg it sharply both from those above and those below 
it. He maintains that it moves between the higher and lower 
spheres, that it descends by a necessary law (not solely for trial 
or punishment) into the body, and, passing perhaps from one 
human body to another, returns again to the supersensible. 
This return is effected by the virtuous activities which the soul 
performs through its own power of free will, and by the assistance 
of the gods. These virtues were classified by Porphyry as 
ixilitical, purifying (KaOupriKat), theoretical, and paradigmatic ; 
and to these lamblichus adds a fifth class of priestly virtues | 


(ufmTiKal aptrai), in which the divinest part of the .soul raises 
itself above intellect to absolute being. 

lamblichus does not seem ever to have attained to that 
ecstatic communion with and absorption in deity which was the 
aim of earlier Neoplatonism, and which Plotinus enjoyed four 
times in his life. Porphyry once. Indeed his tendency was not so 
much to raise man to God as to bring the gods down to men— 
a tendency shown stiU more plainly in the “ Answer of Abamon 
the master to Porphyry’s letter to Anebo and solutions of the 
doubts therein expressed,” afterwards entitled the Libtr de 
mysieriis, and ascribed to lamblichus. 

In answer to questions raised and doubts expressed by 
Porphyry, the writer of this treatise appeals to the innate idea 
all men have of the gods as teistify ing to the existence of divinities 
countless in number and various in rank (to the correct arrange¬ 
ment of which he, like lamblichus, attaches the greatest import¬ 
ance). He holds with the latter that above all principles of 
being and intelligence stands the absolute one, from whom the 
first god and king spontaneously proceeds ; wliile after these 
follow the ethereal, empyrean, and heavenly gods, and the 
various orders of archangels, angels, demons, and heroes dis- 
tinguislied in nature, power, and activity, and in greater pro¬ 
fusion than even the imagination of lamblichus had conceived. 
He .says that all the gods arc good (though he in another place 
admits the existence of evil demons who must he propitiated), 
and traces the source of evil to matter ; rebuts the objection 
that their answering prayer implies passivity on the part of gods 
or demons; delcnd.s divination, soothsaying, and thcurgic 
practices as manitestations of the divine activity ; describes the 
appearances of the different sorts of divinities ; discusses the 
various kinds of sacrifice, wdiich he says mu.'-t he suitable to the 
different natures of the god.s, matcriai and immaterial, and to the 
double condition of the sacrifieer as bound to the body or free 
from it (differing thus in his p.sychology from lamblichus); and, 
in conclusion, states that the only way to happiness is through 
knowledge of and union with the gods, and that thcurgic practices 
alone prepare the mind for this union—again going beyond his 
ma.ster, who held assiduous contemplation of divine things to he 
sufficient. It is the passionless nature of the soul which permits 
it to be thus united to divine beings,—knowledge of this mystic 
union and of the worship associated with it having been derived 
from the Egyptian priests, who learnt it from Hermes. 

On one point only docs the author of the De mystcriis seem 
not to go so far as lamblichus in thus making philosophy sub¬ 
servient to priestcraft. He condemns a.s foil)- and impiety the 
worship of images of the gods, though his master held that these 
sirmtlacra were filled with divine power, whether made by the 
hand of man or (as he believed) fallen from heaven. But images 
could easily be dispensed with from the point of viewot the 
writer, who not only held thar all things were full of gods (irdvra 
vKiipyj Otav, as Thales said), hut thought that each man had a 
.special disunity of his own—an liSms Hayunv —as his guard and 
companion. 

The iollowiiig are the extant works of lamblieJius ; (i) On the 
Pythagorean Life (llrp! tov IIeflavopu-oi" fllov), ed. 1'. Kicssliiig 
(iht5), A. Nauck (St Petersburg, 1884) ; for a discussion of Iho 
autlioritics used see E. Rohde in Rhevmsches Museum, xxvi., xxvii. 
(1871,1872); Eng. tiaiib. by Thomas Taylor (181S). (z) The Exhorta¬ 
tion to Philosophy {\6yos TTporpcirTtKos us ^iXixro^iar) ^ ed. T. Kiessling 
(1813) , H, Piselli (1888). (3) The treatise On tie General Science 
of Mathematics (IU/8 rris hoirijs /xaSijuaruciis tineiy'lfiijs) , ed. J. G. Friis 
(Copenhagen, 1700}, N. b'e.sta (Leipzig, 1891). (4) The book Oh the 
Arithmctie of Nicomachus (Ib/it Ntro/xaxoe afiiSunToiris fiaayuyns), 
along with fragments on fate (llt^i iliiap/itriis) and prayer (llc^ 
tiAOs), ed. fi. Tennulius (1(188), the Arithmetic by H. Pistelli (1894). 
(5) The Theologual Principles of Arithmetic ((luiKcryouio.ra rijs 
—the seventh book of the series—by F. .\.st (Leipzig, 
1817). Two lost books, treating of tlie physical and ethical .significa¬ 
tion cil numbers, stood riitli and sixth, while books on music, geometry 
and astronomy followed. 'J'he emperor J ulian liad a great admiration 
lor laiiibhchiiB, whom he considered " intellectually not inferior 
to Plato ” ; but the Letters to lamblicm the Philosopher which bear 
his name are now generally considered spurious. 

The so-called Liber de niyste-riU was first edited, with Latin trans¬ 
lation and notes, by T. Gale (Oxford, 1(178), and more recently by 
G. Parthey (Berlin, 1857) ; Eng. trans. by Thomas Taylor (iSat). 
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The»e is a monograph an lambliohus by G. E. Hebenatrcit {De 
lamblichi, pkilosopM ivri, doctrata, Leipzig, 1764), and one of the 
Dt myst. by Harless {has Buck v. d. dgypt, Myst., Munich, 185S). 
The heat accounts of lamblichus are those of Zeller, PhU. d. Griechtn, 
iii. 2, pp. 613 sq., 2nd ed.; E. Vacherot, Hitt, dt VHolt d'Altxandrie 
(iS4b), ii, 57sq. ] J. Simon, Hist.de I’eeole d’Altxandrie (1845) ; A. £. 
Chaignet, Histotre de la psvcHologie des Grtcs (Paris, 1893) v. 67-108 ; 
T. Whittaker, The Neo-Plalomsts (Cambridge, 1901). (VV. R. So.) 

lAMBLlCHUS, of Syria, the earliest of the Greek romance 
writers, flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He was the author 
of Ba/8i'A.o«'ta«o, the loves of Rhodanes and Sinonis, of which an 
epitome is preserved in Pliotius (cod. 94). Garmus, a legendary 
king of Babylon,forces Sinonis to marry him and throws Rhodanes 
into prison. The lovers manage to escape, and after many 
singular ad.ventures, in which magic plays a considerable part, 
Garmus is overthrown by Rhodanes, who becomes king of 
Babylon. According to Suidas, lamblichus was a freedman, 
and a scholiast’s note on Photius further informs us that he 
was a native Syrian (not descended from Greek settlers); that 
he borrowed the material for his romance from a love story told 
him by his Babylonian tutor, and that he subsequently applied 
himself with great success to the study of Greek. A MS. of the 
original in the library of the Esenrial is said to have been 
destroyed by fire in 1670. Only a few fragments have been 
preserved, in addition to Photius’s epitome. 

.See Scriptores eroiici, ed. A. Hirschig (1856) and R. Hcrchcr 
(1858) ; A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova roUeetto, ii. ; E. Rohde, 
Per grtechische Roman (iQoo). 

lANNlNA {iA. “ the city of .St John ” ; Gr. loannina ; Turk 
Yanid ; also written Janina, Jannina, and, according to its 
Albanian pronunciation, Yanina), the capital of the vilayet of 
lannina, Albania, European Turkey. Pop. (1905) about 22,000. 
The largest ethnical groups in the population are the Albanian and 
Greek : the purest form of eolloqiiial Greek is spoken here among 
the wealthy and highly educated merchant families. The position 
of lannina is strikingly picturesque. At the foot of the grey 
limestone mass of Mount Mitzekeli (1500 ft.), which forms part of 
the fine range of hills running north from tlie Gulf of Arta, there 
lies a valley (the Hellopia of antiquity) partly occupied by a lake ; 
and the city is built on the slopes of a slight eminence, stretching 
down to the western shore. It has greatly declined from the state 
of barbaric prosperity whicli it enjoyed from 1788 to 1822, when 
it was the seal of Ali Pasha (?.».), and was estimated to have 
from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 'I’hc fortress—Demir Rule 
or Iron Castle, which, like the principal seraglio, was built on a 
promontory jutting into the lake—is now in ruins. But the citv 
is the seat of a Greek archbishop, and still possesses many 
mosques and churches, besides synagogues, a Greek college 
(gymnasium), a library and a hospital. Sayades (opposite Corfu) 
and Arta are the places through which it receives its imports. 
The rich gold and silver embroidery for which the city has long 
been famous is still one of the notable articles in its bazaar ; but 
the commercial importance of lannina has notably declined since 
the cession of Arta and Thessaly to Greece in 1881. lannina had 
previously been one of the chief centres of the Thessalian grain 
trade ; it now exports little except cheese, hides, bitumen and 
sheepskins to the annual value of about £120,000 ; the imports, 
which supply only the local demand for provisions, textile goods, 
harflware, Ac., are worth about double that sum. 

The lake of lannina (perhaps to be identified with the Pambotus 
or Fambotis of antiquity) is 6 m. long, and has an area of 24 sq. m., 
with an extreme depth of less than 35 ft. In time of flood it is 
united with the smaller lake of Labchistas to the north. There 
are no affluents of any considerable size, and the only outlets are 
underground passages or katcaiotkra extending for many miles 
through the calcareous rocks. 

The theory supported by W. M. Leake (Northern Gre.e.ee, 
London, 1835) that the citadel of lannina is to be identified with 
Dodona, is now generally abandoned in favour of the claims of a 
more southern site. As Anna Comnena, in describing the capture 
of the town (tiI ’lotfiTico) bv Bohemond in 1082, speaks of the 
walls as being dilapidated, it may be supposed that the place 
existed before the nth centurjA It is mentioned from time to 
time in the Byzantine annals, and on the establishment of the 
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I lordship of Epinis by Michael Angelus Comnenus Ducas, it 
became his capital. In the middle ages it was successively 
I atta(dced by Serbs, Macedonians axul Albanians; but. it was in 
possession, of the successors of Michael when the forces of the 
Sultan Murad appeared before it in 1430 (cf. Hahn, A&an. 
Studien, Jena [1854], pp. 319-322). Since 1431 it has continued 
under Turkish rule. 

DescriptiMW of lannina will be found in Holland’s Tramels (*815); 
Hugiua, Travels in Greece, &c. (1830) ; H. F. 'lozer, Researches in 
the Highlands of Turkey (London, i8bg). See also .Aluania and the 
authorities there cited. 

lAPETtJS, in Greek mythology, son of Uranus and Gaea, one 
of the Titans, father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus and 
Menoetiiis, the personifications of certain human qualities 
(Hesiod, Theog. 507). As a punishment for having revolted 
against Zeus, he was imprisoned in Tartarus (Homer, Iliad, viii. 
479) or underneath the island of Inarime off the coast of Cam¬ 
pania (Silius Italicus xii. 148). Hyginus makes him the son of 
Tartarus and Gaea, and one of the giants. lapetiis was con¬ 
sidered the original ancestor of the human race, as the father of 
Prometheus and grandfather of Deucalion. The name is probably 
identical with Japhet (Japheth) and the son of Noah in the 
Greek legend of the flood becomes the ancestor of (Noah) Deu¬ 
calion. lapctus as the representative of an obsolete order of 
things is described as warring against the new order under Zeus, 
and is naturally relegated to Tartarus. 

See F. G. Wclcker, Griechtseke Gotterlehre, i. (1857) ; C. H. Vdlcker, 
Die Mytholnc'ir des lapetischen Ceschlechtes (1824) ; M. Mayer* 
Gif^anten und Tttanen {1887). 

lAPYDES or lAPonits, one of the three chief peoples of Roman 
Illyria. They occupied the interior of the country on the north 
between the Arsia (Area) and Tedanius (perhaps the Zermanja), 
which separated them from the Lihurnians. Their territory 
formed part of the modern ( roatia. Thev are described by 
Strabo as a mixed race of Celts and Illyrians, who used Celtic 
weapons, tattooed themselves, and lived chiefly on spelt and 
millet. They were a warlike race, addicted to plundering 
expeditions. Tn 121) n.c. C. Sempronius Tuditanus celebrated 
a triumph over them, and in 34 b.c. they were finally crushed 
liy Augustus. They appear to have had a foedus with Rome, 
but subsequently rebelled. 

See Strabo iv. 207, vu. 313-313 ; Dio Cassius xlix. 35 ; Appian, 
Illynca, 10, 14, 16 ; Livy, Epit. lix. 131 ; Tibullus iv. i. 108 ; Cicero, 
Pro Balho, 14. 

lATROGHEHISTRY (coined from Gr. larpov, a physician, and 
" chemistry ”), a stage in the history of ctiemistry, during 
which the object of this science was held to be " not to make 
gold but to prepare medicines.” This doctrine dominated 
chemical thought during the i6tli century, its foremost sup¬ 
porters being Paracelsus, van Helmont and de la Boe Sylvius. 
But it gave way to the new definition formulated hy Boyle, 
\ iz. that the proper domain of chemistry was “ to determine 
the composition of substances.” (Sec Chemistry ; I. History ; 
Medicine.) 

lAZYGES, a tribe of Sarmatians first hoard of on the Maeotis, 
where they were among the allies of Mithradates the Great. 
Moving westward across Scythia, and hence called Metanostae, 
they were on the lower Danube by the time of Ovid, and about 
A.D. 50 occupied the plains east of the Theiss. Here, under the 
general name of Sarmatae, they were a perpetual trouble to 
the Roman province of Dacia. They were divided into freemen 
and serfs (Sarmatae I.imigante.s), the latter of whom had a 
different manner of life and were probably an older settled 
population enslaved by nomad masters. They rose against them 
in A.D. 334, but were repressed by foreign aid. Nothing is 
heard of lazyges or Sarmatae after the Hunnish invasions. 
Graves at Keszthely and elsewhere in the Theiss valley, shown 
by their contents to belong to nomads of the first centuries a.d., 
are referred to the lazyges. (E. H. M.) 

IBADAN, a town of British West Africa, in Yorubaland, 
.Southern Nigeria, 123 m. by rail N.E. of Lagos, and about 50 m. 
N.E. of Abeokuta. Pop. (loio) estimated at 150,000. The 
town occupies the slope of a hill, and stretches into the valley 
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through which the river Ona flows. It is enclosed by mud walls, 
which have a circuit of i8 m., and is encompassed by cultivated 
land 5 or 6 m. in breadth. The nuti\’e houses are all low, thatched 
structures, enclosing a square court, and the only break in the 
mud wall is the door. There are numerous mosques, orishas 
(idol-houses) and open spaces shaded with trees. There are a 
few buildings in the European style. Most of the inhabitants arc 
engaged in agriculture; but a great variety of handicrafts is 
also carried on. Ibadan is the capital of one of the Yoruba 
states and enjoys a large measure of autonomy. Nominally 
the state is subject to the alaiiii (ruler) of Oyo ■; but it is virtually 
independent. The administration is in the hand.s of two chiefs, 
a civil and a military, the bale and the IxUo^uit ; these together 
form the highest court of appeal. There is also an iyaloda or 
mother of the town, to whom are submitted all the disputes of 
the women. Ibadan long had a feud with Abeokuta, but oti 
the establishment of the British protectorate the intertribal 
wars were stopped. In 1862 the people of Ibadan destroyed 
Ijaya, a neighbouring town of 60,000 inhabitants. A British 
resident and a detachment of Hausa troops are stationed at 
Ibadan. 

.See also Yorubas, Aiiko'cuta and Laoos. 

IBAGU^, or San Bonifacio de Ihac.uf., a city of Colombia, 
and capital of the department of Tolima, about 60 m. W. of 
Bogota and 18 m. N.W. of the Nevado de Tolima. Pop. (1900, 
estimate) 13,000. Iliagtie is built on a beautiful plain between 
the Chipalo and (.’ombeima, small affluents of the Cuello, a 
western tributary of the Magdalenti. Its elevation, 4300 ft. 
above the sea, gives it a mild, subtropical climate. The plain 
and the neighbouring valley.s produce cacao, tobacco, rice and 
sugar-cane. There are two thermal springs in the vicinity, and 
undeveloped mines of sulphur tind sih'er. The city has an 
endowed college. It is an important commercial centre, being 
on the road which crosses the (juindio pass, or paramo, into the 
Cauca valley. Ibague was founded in 1550 and was the capital 
of the republic for a short time in 1834. 

IBAKRA, a city of Ecuador and capitid of the province of 
Imbabura, about 50 m. N.N.E. of Quito, on a small fertile plain 
at the northern foot of Imbabura volcano, 7300 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop (1900, estimate) 5000, It stands on the left bank 
of the Tahuando, a small stream whose waters flow north and 
west to the Pacific through the Mira, and is separated from 
the higher plateau of Quito by an elevated transverse ridge of 
which the Imbabura and Mojanda volcanoes form a part. The 
surrounding country is mountainous, the valleys being verj' 
fertile. Ibarra itself has a mild, humid climate, and is set in the 
midst of orchards and gardens. It is the see of a bishop and 
has a large number of churches and convents, and many sub¬ 
stantial residences. Ibarra has manufactures of cotton and 
woollen fabrics, hats, sandals (alpargates), sacks and rope from 
cahiilla fibre, laces, sugar and \'arious kinds of distilled spirits and 
cordials made from the sugar-cane grown in the vicinity. Mules 
are bred for the Colombian markets of Pasto and Popayan. 
Ibarra w'as founded in 1597 bv Alvaro de Ibarra, the president 
of Quito. It has sullered from the eruptions of Imbabura, and 
more severely from earthcpiakes, that of 1859 causing great 
damage to its public buildings, and the greater one of the i6th 
of August 1868 almost completely destroyed the town and 
killed a large number of its inhabitants. The village of Carranqui, 
j} m, from Ibarra, is the birthplace of Atahualpa, the Inca 
sovereifrn executed by Pir.arro, and close by is the small lake 
called \’aguarrorha where the army of Huaynacapac, the father 
of Atahualpa, inflicted a bloody defeat on the Carranquis. 
Another aboriginal battle field is that of llatuntaqui, near Ibarra, 
where Huaynacapac won a decisive victory and added the greater 
part of Ectiador to his realm. The whole region is full of lolas, 
or Indian burial mounds. 

IBERIANS (Iberi, 'l/lT//»f',), an ancient people inhabiting 
parts of the Spanish peninsula. Their ethnic affinities are not 
known, and our knowledge of their history is comparatively 
slight. It is almost impossible to make any statement in regard 
to them which will meet with general agreement. At the same 


time, the general lines of Iberian controversy are clear enough. 
The principal sources of information about the Iberians are 
(1) historical, (2) numismatic, (3) linguistic, (4) anthropological. 

1. Historical. —The name seems to have been applied by the 
earlier Greek navigators to the peoples who inhabited the eastern 
coast of Spain ; probably it originally meant those who dwelt 
by the river iberus (mod. Ebro). It is possible (Boudard, 
Etudes sur Vedphabet iberien (Paris, 1852) that the river-name 

I itself represents the Basque phrase ibay-erri “ the country of the 
river.” On the other hand, even in older Greek usage (as in 
Thuc. vi. i) the term Iberia is said to have embraced the country 
as far cast as the Rhone (see Herodorus of Heraclea, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 34), and by the time of Strabo it was the common 
Greek name for the Spanish peninsula. Iberians thus meant 
sometimes the populalion of the pcninsida in general and 
sometimes, it would appear, the peoples of some definite race 
(yei'os) which formed one element in that population. Of the 
tribal distribution of this race, of its linguistic, social and political 
characteristics, and of the history of its relation to the other 
peoples of Spain, wc have only the most general, fragmentary 
and contradictory accounts. On the whole, the historic.al 
evidence indicates that in Spain, when it first became known 
to the Greeks and Romans there existed many separate and 
variously civilized tribes connected by at least apparent identity 
of rare, and by similarity (but not identity) of language, and 
sufficiently distinguished by their general characteristics from 
Phoenicians, Romans and Celts. The statement of Diodorus 
Siculus that the mingling of these Iberians with the immigrant 
Celts gave rise to the Celtiberians is in itself probable. Varro 
and Dionysius Afcr proposed to identify the Iberians of Spain 
with the Iberians of the Caucasus, the one regarding the eastern, 
the other the western, settlements as the earlier. 

2. Numismatic. —Knowledge of ancient Iberian language and 
history is mainly derived from a variety of coins, found widely 
dLstributed in the peninsula,' and also in the neighbourhood of 
Narbonne. Thev are inscribed in an alphiibet wliich has many 
points of similarity with the western Greek alphabets, and some 
with the Punic alphabet : but which seems to retain a few 
characters from an older script akin to those of Minoan Crete 
and Roman Libya.- 'I'he same Iberian alphabet is found also 
rarely in inscriptions. The coinage began before the Roman 
conquest was completed ; the monetary .system resembles that of 
the Roman republic, with \alues analogous to denarii and 
qutnant. The coin inscriptions usualh' give only the name of 
the town, e.g. plplis (Bilbilis\ klaoriqs (Calagurris), seqbrics 
(S egobriga), tmaniav (Dumania), The types show late Greek and 
perhaps also late Punic influence, but approximate later to 
Roman models. The commonest reverse type, a charging 
horseman, reappears on the Roman coins of Bilbilis, Osca, 
Segobriga and other places. Another common type is one man 
leading Gvo horses or brandishing a sword or a bow. The obverse 
has usually a male head, sometimes inscribed with what appears 
to be a native name. 

3. Linguistic.—Thii survival of the non-Aryan language 
among the Basques around the west Pyrenees has suggested 
the attempt to interpret by its means a large class of similar¬ 
sounding place-names of ancient Spain, some of which are 
authenticated by their occurrence on the inscribed coins, and to 
link it with other traces of non-Aryan speech round the shores 
of the Western Mediterranean and on the Atlantic seaboard 
of Eurofie. This phase of Iberian theory opens with K. W. 
Humboldt {Prnjung der Untersuchungen itber die Urbewohner 
Hispaniens vermittelst der washischen Sprache, Berlin, 1821), 

' For the prehistoric civilization of the peninsula as a whole 
see Spain. 

'- P. A. Boudard’s itudes sur I'alphabet ihhien (Paris, 1852), 
and Numismatiquc ibh-tenne (B6ziers, 1850) ; Alois,s Heiss, Notes 
sur tes monnates celubdriennes (Paris, 18O5), and Description gfntrale 
des monnates antiques de I'Espagne (Pans, 1870) ; Phillips, tlber das 
iberische Alphabet (Vienna, 1870), Die Einwanderung der Iberer in 
die pyren. Halbinsel (Vienna, 1870) ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Journ. 
Anthr. Inst, xxix, (1899) 204, and above all E. Hiibner, Monumenla 
linguae Ibericae. 
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who contended that there existed once a single great Iberian 
people, speaking a distinct language of their own; that an 
essentially “ Iberian ” population was to be found in Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, in southern France, and even in the British 
Isles; and that the Basques of the present day were remnants 
of this race, which had elsewhere been expelled or absorbed. 

This last was the central and the seminal idea of the work, and 
it has Ijeen the point round which the battle of scholarship has 
mainly raged. The principal evidence which Humboldt adduced 
in its support was the possibility of explaining a vast number of 
the ancient topographical names of Spain, and of other asserted 
Iberian districts, by the forms and significations of Basque. 

In reply, Graslin {De VIherie, Paris, 1839), maintained that the 
name Iberia was nothing but a Greek misnomer of Spain, and 
that there was no proof that the Basque people had ever 
occupied a wider area than at present; and Blad6 (Originr des 
Basques, Paris, 1869) took the same line of argument, holding 
that Iberia is a purely geographical term, that there was no 
proper Iberian race, that the Basques were always shut in by 
alien races, that their affinity is still to seek, and that the whole 
Basque-Iberian theory is a figment. His main contention has met 
with some acceptance,' but the great current of ethnographical 
speculation still flows in the direction indicated by Humboldt. 

4. Anthropological. —Humboldt’s “ Iberian theory ” depended 
partly on linguistic comparisons, but partly on his observation 
of widespread similarity of physical type among the population 
of south-western Europe. Since his time the anthropological 
researches of Broca, Thurnam and Davis, Huxley, Busk, Beddoe, 
Virchow, Tubino and others have proved the existence in Europe, 
from Neolithic timc.s, of a race, small of stature, with long or 
oval skulls, and accustomed to bury their dead in tombs. Their 
remains have been found in Belgium and France, in Britain, 
Germany and Denmark, as well as in Spain ; and they bear a 
close resemblance to a type which is common among the Basques 
as well as all over the Iberian peninsula. This Neolithic race 
has consequently been nicknamed “ Iberians,” and it is now 
common to speak of the ” Iberian ” ancestry of the people of 
Britain, recognizing the racial characteristics of “ Iberians ” 
in the “ small swarthy Welshman,” the “ small dark Highlander,” 
and the “ Black Celts to the west of the Shannon,” as well as 
in the typical inhabitants of Aquitania and Brittany.- Later 
investigators went further. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, for 
example (Les Premiers Hahilants de VEurope, Paris, 1877), 
maintained that besides possessing Spain, Gaul, Italy and the 
British Isles, “ Iberian ” peoples penetrated into the Balkan 
peninsula, and occupied a part of northern Africa, Corsica and 
Sardinia; and it is now generally accepted that a race with 
fairly uniform characteristics was at one time in possession of 
the south of France (or at least of Aquitiinia), the whole of Spain 
from the Pyrenees to the straits, the Canary Islands (the 
Ciuanches) a part of northern Africa and Corsica. Whether 
this type is more conveniently designated by the word Iberian, 
or by some other name (“ Eur-african,” “ Mediterranean,” &c.) 
is a matter of comparative indifference, provided that there is 
no misunderstanding as to the steps by which the term Iberian 
attained its meaning in modern anthropology. 

Authoriiies. —K. W. von Humboldt, " fiber die cantabrischc 
Oder baskische Spraclic ” in Adelung, Mtthrtdates iv. (1817), and 
Prilfung d. Vntersuehungen u. die Urbewohner tiispaniens vermittelst 
der waskisehen Sprai.lie (Berlin, 1821) ; L. F. Graslin, De I'lbirie 
(Parts, 1R38); T. B. G. M. Bory de St Vincent, Es-iai giologique sur 
le genre humain (1838) ; G. Lagneau, " Sur I’ethnologie des peoples 
ib6riens," in Bull. sac. anthrop. (1807), pp. 146-161 ; J, F. Blad6, 

Etudes sur I'origme des Basques (Paris, 1869), Defense des itudes, &c. 

(Paris, 1870) ; Phillips, Die Einwanderung der Iberer in die pyren. 
Halbinset (Vienna, 1870), Vber das iberische Alphabet (Vienna, 1870) ; 

W. Boyd Dawkins, *' The Northern Range of the Basques," in 


* W. van Eys, for example, " La Languc ibirienne et la langne 
basque,” in lievue de linguistique, goes against Humboldt: but 
Prince Napoleon and to a considiTable extent A. Luchalrc maintain 
the justice of hi.s method and the value of many of hts results. See 
Luchaire, Les Origtnes linguisliqvts de VAquitaine (Paris, 1877). 

* Compare the intere.sting resume of the whole question m Boyd 
Dawkins's Early Man in Britain (London, 1880). 
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Fortnightly Rev. N.S. xvi. 323-337 (1874) ; W. T. van Eys, " I-a 
Langue iberienne et la langue basime," in Revue de linguistique, 
PP- 3-t5 (1874) ; W. Webster, " The Basque and the Kelt," in Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. v. 5-29 (1875) ; F. M. Tubino, Los Aborigines ibericos 
0 los Berberos en la peninsula (Madrid, 1876) ; A. Luchaire, Les 
Origines lingmstiques de t’Aquitaine (Pans, 1877) ; W. Boyd Dawkins, 
Early Man in Britain (London, 1880) ; A. Castamg, " Les Oriaines 
des Aquitains," Mim. Eoc. Eth. N.S. i, pp. 183-328 (1884) ; G. C. C. 
Gcrland, " Die Basken und die Iberer ” in GrAbcr, Grundriss d. roman. 
Philologie, 1, pp. 313-334 (1888); M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
Les Premiers Habitants de VEurope (1889-1894) ; J. F. Blad6, Les 
Vascons avant leur etablissement en Novempopulanie, Agen. (1891) ; 
W. Webster, “ The Celt-iberiaus," Academy, xl. 268-2^ (and con¬ 
sequent correspondence) (1891) ; J. Rlws, " The Inscriptions and 
I-anguagc of the Northern Piets,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. xxvi. 263-351 
(1892) ; F. Fita, " El Vascuence on las inscripciones bgmicas," 
Bol. Real. Acad. Hist. Madrid (Juno 1893), xxii. 579-587 ; G. v. d. 
Gabelentz, " Baskisch u. Berberisch,” Sits. h. preuss. Akad. Wisj. 
59.1-813 (Berlin, 1893), Die Verwandtschaft der Baskischen mit der 
Berber-Sprache Nordafrikas nachgewiesen (Braunschweig, 1894) ; 
M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, " Les Celtes en Espagne,” Rev. 
celtique, xiv. 357-395 (1894) ; G. Buschan, " fiber die iberische 
Basse,” Ausland, Ixvi. 342-344 (1894); F. Oldriz y Aguilera, Dts- 
tribucion geografica del indice cefalico en Espaha (Madrid, 1894), 
"La Talla humana en Espafia ” in Discursos R. Acad. Medicina 
xxxvi. 389 (Madrid, 1896); R. CoUignon, " La Race basque," 
L‘Anthropologic, v. 276-287 (1894) ; T. de Aranzadi, " Le Peuple 
basque, r6sum6 ” Bull. soc. d'anth. 510-520 (1894), " Consideraciones 
acerca de la raza basca ” Euskel-Ema xxxv. 33, 65, 97, 129 (1896); 
H. Schuchhardt, Baskische Studien, i. " fiber die Entstehung der 
Bezugsformen des baskischen Zeitworts," Denkschrilten der K. 
Akad. der Wise., Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. 42, Ahh. 3 (Wien, 1893!; 
Ph. Salmon, Rev. mens. Ec. d'anthr. v. 155-181, 214-220 (1895); 
R. Colhgnon, " Anthr. du S.-O. de la France,” Mim. Soc. Anthr. 
§ 3 1.4. p. 1-129 (1895), Ann. de giogr. v. 156-166 (1896), and with 
J. Denikcr, " Les Maures de Senegal,” L'Anthr. vii. 57-69 (1897); 
G. Herv6, Rev. mens. Ec. d'anthr. vi. 97-ioq (1896) ; G. Sergi, 
Africa : Anthropologia della stirpe Camitica (Turin, 1897), Aril ed 
Ilaltci (1898) ; L. de Hoyos Sainz, " L'Anthropologie et la pr6- 
historique en Espagne et en Portugal en 1897,’’ L'Anthropologie, 
37-51 (1898); J. Dcniker (see CoUignon) " Les Races de I'Europe,” 
L'Anthropologie, ix. 113-133 (1898); M. G6ze, " De quelqucs rapiKirts 
entre les langues berb6re et basque,” Mem. soc. arch, du Midi de 
la France, xiii. See also the works quoted in the footnotes ; and the 
bibliography under Basques. (J. L. M.) 

IBEX, one of the names of the Alpine wild goat, otherwise 
known as the steinbok and bouquetin, and scientifically as Capra 
ibex. Formerly the ibex was common on the mountain-ranges 
of Germany, Switzerland and Tirol, but is now confined to the 
Alps which separate Valais from Piedmont, and to the lofty 
peaks of Savoy, where its existence is mainly due to game-laws. 
The ibex is a handsome animal, measuring about qj ft. in length 
and standing about 40 in. at the shoulder. The skin is covered 
in summer with a short fur of an ashy-grey colour, and in winter 
with much longer yellowish-brown hair concealing a dense fur 
beneath. The horns of the male rise from the crest of the skull, 
and after bending gradually backwards terminate in smooth 
tips ; the front surface of the remainder carrying bold transverse 
ridges or knots. About i yd. is the maximum recorded length 
of ibex-horns. The fact that the fore-legs are somewhat shorter 
than those behind enables the ibex to ascend mountain slopes 
with more facility than it can descend, while its hoofs are as 
hard as steel, rough underneath and when walking over a flat 
surface capable of being spread out. These, together with its 
powerful sinews, enable it to take prodigious leaps, to balance 
itself on the smallest foothold and to scale almost perpendicular 
rocks. Ibex live habitually at a greater height than chamois 
or any other Alpine mammals, their vertical limit being the line 
of perpetual snow. There they rest in sunny nooks during the 
day, descending at night to the highest woods to graze. Ibex 
are gregarious, feeding in herds of ten to fifteen individuals; 
but the old males generally live apart from, and usually at 
greater elevations than, the females and young. They utter 
a sharp whistling sound not unlike that of the chamois, but when 
greatly irritated or frightened make a peculiar snorting noise. 
The period of gestation in the female is ninety days, after which 
she produces—usually at the end of June—a single young one 
which is able at once to follow its mother. Kids when caught 
young and fed on goat’s milk can be readily tamed ; and in the 
i6th century young tamed ibex were frequently driven to the 
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mountains along with the goats, in whose company they would 
afterwards return. Even wild ibex have been known to stray 
among the herds of goats, although they shun the society of 
chamois. Its flesh is said to resemble mutton, but has a flavour 
of game. 

By naturalists the name “ ibex ” has been extended to embrace 
all the kindred species of wild goats, while by sportsmen it is 
used in a still more elastic sense, to include not only the 
true wild goat (known in India as the Sind ibex) but even the 
short-horned Hemrtragus liyloerius of the Nilgiris. Dealing 
only with species zoologically known as ibex, the one nearest 
akin to the European kind is the Asiatic or Siberian ibex {Capra 



The Ibex (Caprn ibe\) 

sibirica), which, with several local phases, extends from the 
northern side of Kashmir over an enormous area in Central 
Asia. These ibex, especially the race from the Thian Slum, are 
incomparably finer than the European species, their bold knotted 
horns sometimes attaining a length of close on fio in. The 
Arabian, or Nubian, ibex (C. nuhtana) is characterized by the 
more slender tyjie of horn, in which the front edge is much 
narrower ; while the Simien ibex (t?. vali) of Central Abyssinia 
is a very large and dark-coloured animal, with the horns black 
instead of brownish, and bearing only slightly marked front 
ridges. The Caucasian ibex {C. caucasica), or tur, is a wholly 
fox-coloured animal, in which the horns arc still flatter in front, 
and thus depart yet further from the ibex type. In the Spanish 
ibex (C. pyrenaica) the horns are flattened, with ill-dcfmed 
knobs, and a spiral twist. (See Goat.) {\V. H. F. ; R. L.*) 

IBIS, one of the saored birds of the ancient Egyptians. James 
Bruce identified this bird with the Abu-Hannes or “ Father 
John ” of tlie Abyssinians, and in 1790 it received from Latham 
{Index ornithologicus, p. 706) the name of Tantalus aethinpicus. 
This determinatjon was placed beyond question by Cuvier {Ann. 
du Museum, iv. 116-135) and Savigny {Hist. nal. et mythol. 
de Tibis) in 1805. They, however, removed it from the Linnacan 
genus Tantalus and, l.Aeep 4 de having some years before founded 
a genus Ibis, it was transferred thither, and is now generally 
known as 7 . aethiopica, though some speak of it as 7 . religiasa. 
No attempt can here be made to treat the ibis from a mythological 
or antiquarian point of view. Savigny’s memoir contains a great 
deal of matter on the subject. Wilkinson {Ancient Egyptiams, ser. 
2, vol. ii. pp. 217-224) added some of tlic results of later research, 
and Kenouf in his Hibbert Lectures explains the origin of the 
myth. 

The ibis is chiefly an inhabitant of the Nile basin from Dongola 
southward, as well as of Kordofan and Sennar; whence about 


midsummer it moves northwards to Egypt.^ In Lower Egypt it 
bears the name of Abu-mm^el, or “ father of the sickle,” from 
the form of its bill, but it does not stay long in that country, 
disappearing when the Nile has subsided. Hence most travellers 
have failed to meet with it there (since their acquaintance with 
the birds of Egypt is limited to those which frequent the country 
in winter), and writers have denied generally to this species a 
place in its modern fauna (cf. Shelley, Birds nf Egypt, p. 261). 
However, in 1864, von Heuglin {Journ. fur (knithalagie, 1865, 
p. 100) saw a young bird which had been shot in the Delta, and 
E. C. Taylor {Ibis, 1878, p. 372) saw an adult which had been 
killed near Lake Menzal in 1877. The story told to Herodotus 
of its destroying snakes is, according to Savigny, devoid of 
truth, but Cuvier states tltat he disco^’ered paitly digested 
remains of a snake in the stomach of a mummied ibis. 

The ibis is somewhat larger than a curlew, Numenius arquata, 
which bird it resembles, with a much stouter bill and stouter 
legs. The head and greater part of the neck are bare and black. 
The plumage is white, except the primaries, whicli are black, 
and a black plume, formed by the secondaries, tertials and lower 
scapulars, and richly glossed with bronze, blue and green, which 
curves gracefully over the hind-quarters. The bill and lect are 
also black. The young lack the ornunicntal plume, and in them 
the head and neck are clothed with short black feathers, while 
the lull is yellow. The nest is placed in bushes or high trees, 
the bird generally building in companies, and in the middle of 
August von Heuglin {Orn. Nard-Osl-Afrikas, p. 1138) found tliat 
it had from two to four young or much incubated eggs.* These 
are of a dingy white, splashed, spotted and speckled with 
reddish-brown. 

Congeneric with the typical ibis are two or three other species, 
ihe 7 . melanocepfiala of India, the J. nwlucca or 7 . slrictipennis, 
of Australia, and the 7 . berniert of Madagascar, all of which 
closely resemble 7 . aethiopica ; while many other forms not very 
far removed from it, though placed by authors in distinct genera,‘ 
are known. Among these are several beautiful species such as 
the Japanese Geronticus mppon, the Lophotibis cnslala of 
Madagascar, and the scarlet ibis,* Eudocimus ruber, of America. 
The glossy ibis, Plegadis falcinellus, found throughout the West 
Indies, Cential and the south-eastern part of North America, as 
well as in many parts of Europe (whence it not unfrequcntly 
strays to the British Islands), Africa, Asia and Australia. This 
bird, believed to be the second kind of ibis spoken of by Hero¬ 
dotus, is rather smaller than the sacred ibis, and mostly of a 
dark chestnut colour with brilliant green and purple reflections 
on the upper parts, exhibiting, however, when young none of 
the rufous hue. This species lays eggs of a deep sea-green colour, 
having wholly the character of heron’s eggs, and it often breeds 
in company with herons, while the eggs of all other ibises 
whose eggs are known resemble those of the sacred ibis. Though 
ibises resemble the curlews externally, there is no aflinity between 
them. The Ibiiidae are more nearly related to the storks, 
Ciconiidae, and still more to the spoonbills, Flataleidae, with 
which latter many systematists consider them to form one 
group, the HemiglotHdes of Nitzsch. i'ogether these groups 
form the sub-order Cicomat cf the order Ctcimiiformes. The 
true ibises arc also to be clearly separated from the wood-ibises, 
Tanlalidae, of which there are four or five species, by several 
not unimportant structural characters. Fossil remains of a true 

’ It has been said to occur occasionally in Europe (Greece and 
southern Russia). 

E. C. Taylor remarked (Ibis, 1859, p. 51), that the butl-backed 
heron, Ardea Imbutcus, was made by the tourists' draBomans to do 
duty lor the " sacred ibis,” and this seems to be no novel praction, 
smee by it, cr something like it, Hasselqvist was misled, and through 
him Linnaeus. 

’ The ibis has more tliaii once nested in the gardens of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society in London, and even roared its young tlicrc. 

* For some account of these may be con.sulted Dr Reichenow’s 
paper in Journ. fur Orniiholape (1H77), pp. 143-156; Elliot's in 
Proc. Zoo'l. Society (1877), pp. 477-510 ; and that of Oustalet in 
Nouv. Arch, du Musium, ser. 2, vol. i. pp. 167-184. 

“ It is a popular error—especially among painters—that this bird 
was the sacred ibis of the Egyptians. 
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ibis, 1 . Parana, have been found in considerable numbers in the 
middle Tertiairy beds of France.* (A. N.) 

IBLIS. or Eblis, in Moslem mythology the counterpart of the 
Christian and Jewish -devil. He figures oftener in the Korun 
under -the name Shaitan, Ibiis being mentioned i-i times, 
whereas Shaitan appears in 87 passages. He is .chief of the 
spirits-of evil, and his personality is adapted to that of his Jewish 
prototypie. Ibiis rebelled against AUali and was expelled from 
Paradise. The Koranic legend is that Ms fall .was a punishment 
for his refusal to worship Adam. Condemned to deatlr he was 
afterwards resputed till the judgment day (Koran vn. 13). 

See Gustav Woil, The Beble, the Karan and the Talmad (London, 
1K46). 

IBM 'ABD RABBIHI [Abu 'Umar Alunad ibn Mahommed 
ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’ (.860-940.), Arabian poet, was bora in-Cordova 
and descended from a freed slave of Hosham, the second Spanish 
Omayyad caliph. He enjoyed a great reputation for learnirtg 
and eloquence. No diwan of his is extant, but many selections 
from his poems are given in the Yalimat ud~Dahr., i. 
412-436 (Damascus, 1887). More widely known than his poetry 
is his great anthology, the 'Igd ul-Farld (“ The Precious Neck 
lace ”), a work divided into .twenty-five sections, the thirteenth 
being named the middle jewel of the necklace, the ohapters on 
-either side of this being named after other jewels. It is an adab 
book (see Arabia : Literature, section “ Belles Lettres ”) resem¬ 
bling Ibn Qutaiba’s '.Uyiln ul-Althbdr, from which it borrows 
largely. It has lieen printed several times in Cairo (.1876, 
1886, &c.). (G. w. T.) 

IBN 'Arab! [Muhyiuddin Abu 'Abdallah ibn ul-'Arabl] 
(1165-1240), Moslem theologian and mystic, was born in Murcia 
and educated in Seville. When thirty-eight he travelled in 
Egypt, Arabia, Bagdad, Mosul and Asia Minor, after which he 
lived in Damascus for the re.st of his life. In law he was a 
Zahiritc, in theology a mystic of the extreme order, though 
professing orthodox Ash'arite theology and combating in manv 
points the Indo-Persian mysticism (pantheism). He claims to 
have had conversations with all the prophets past and future, 
and reports conversations with God himself. Of his numerous 
works about 150 still exist. The most extensive is the twelve- 
volume Futiihat ul-Makkiyat (“ Meccan Revelations ”), a general 
encyclopaedia of Sufic beliefs and doctrines. Numerous extracts 
from this work are contained in Sha'rani’s (d. 1563) manual of 
Sufic dogma (Yauidqli) published several times in Cairo. A 
short account of these works is given in A. von Kremer's 
Geschichte der herrschenden Idem des Islams, pp. 102-109 
(Leipzig, 1868). Another characteristic and more accessible 
work of Ibn 'Arabi is the Pn'M,-? ul-Hikam, on the nature and 
importance of the twenty-seven chief prophets, written in 1230 
(ed. Bulaq, 1837) and with the Commmiary (Cairo, i8gi) of 
(Jashfini (d. 1350); cf. analysis by M. Schreiner in Journal of 
German Oriental Society, lii. 516-525. 

Of some 289 works said to have been written by Ibn 'Arabi 150 
are mentioned in C. Brockelmaiin's Gesch. der arabischen Liieratw, 
vol. i. (Woimar, rSoS), pp. 441-446. Sec also R. A. Nicholson, 
A Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 399-404 CLondon, 1907). 

(G. W. T.) 

IBN ATHlR, the family name of three brothers, all famous 
in Arabian literature, bora at Jazirat ibn 'Umar in Kurdistan. 
The -eldesrt brother, Icnown as Majd ud- 1 )in (1149-12x0), was 
long in the service of the amir of Mosul, and was an earnest 
student of tradition and language. His diotiunary of traditions 
(Kitdb un-Nihiya) wa.s published at Cairo (1893), and his 
dictionary of family names {Kitdb ul-Murassa' ) has been edited 
by Seybold (Weimar, i8g6). The youngest brother, known as 
Diva ud-Din (1163-1239), served Saladin from 1191 on, then 
his son, al-Malik ul-Afdal, and was afterwards in Egypt, 
Samosata, Aleppo, Mosul and BagdiVl. He was one of the most 
famous aesthetic and stylistic critics in Arabian literature. His 
Kiidb ul-Maihal, published in BulSq in 1865 (cf. Journal of 
the German Oriental Society, xxxv. 148, and Goldzihcr’s 

* The inarae " Ibis " was selected as the title of an orniUiolopical 
magazine, frequently referred to in this and other articles, which 
made its first apjieurancc in 1859. 
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AbhandUmgen, i. x6i sqq.), contains some very independent 
criticism of ancient and modern Arabic verse. Some of Ms 
letters have been published by D. S. Margolioulh “ On the Royal 
Correspondence of Diya ed-Din el-Jazari ” k the AcUs du 
dtxieme congres international des orientalistes, sect. 3, 7-21. 

The bratlier best known by the simple name of Ibn Athir 
iwas Abu-l-Hasan TzzudixIn Mahommbd Ibn UL-Arats (1160- 
X234), who devoted himself to the study of history and tradition. 
At the age of twenty-one he settled with his father in Mosul and 
continued his studios there. In the service of the amir for many 
years, he visited Bagdad and Jerusalem and later Aleppio and 
Damascus. He died in Mosul. His great history, the Kamil, 
extends to the year 1231 ; it has been edited by C. J. Tornberg, 
Ibn al-Athtri Chronicon quod perfeettssimum (14 vols., 

•Leiden,, 4851-1876), and has been published in 13 vols. in Cairo 
(1873 and 1886). The ifirst part of this work up to a.h. 310 
(a.d. -923) is an abbreviation of the work of Tal^i (y-i*-) with 
additions. Ibn Atli.r also wrote a history of the Atab^s of 
Mosul, published in the Keoueil des hisbiriens des croisades (vol. 
ii., Paris); a work {Usd ul-Gkdba), giving an aocount .of 7500 
companions of Mahomet (5 vols., Cairo, 1863), and a compendium 
(the Lubab) of Ssim'ani’s Kitxb ul-Ansab (cf. F. Wiistenfeld’s 
Specimen el-Lobabi,, Gottingen., 1835). (G W. T.) 

IBN BATUTA, i.e. Ano Aanuia-AH Mamommed, surnamed Ibn 
Batuta (1304-1378), the greatest of Moslem travellers, was born 
at Tangier in 1304. He entered on his travels at twenty-one 
(1325) and clos^ them in 1355. He began by traversing the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Tangier to Alexandria, finding 
time to marry two wives on the road. After some stay at Cairo, 
then probably the greatest city in the world (excluding China), 
and an unsuccessful attempt to reach Mecca from Aidhab on the 
west -coast of the Red Sea, he visited Palestine, Aleppo and 
Damascus. He then made the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
and visited the shrine of Ali at Mashlmd-Ali, travelling tlicnce 
to Basra, and across the mountains of .KhuzLstan to Isfahan, 
thence to Shiraz and back to Kufa and Bagdad. After an 
excursion to Mosul and Diarbekr, he made the haf a second time, 
staying at Mecca three years. He next sailed down the Red Sea 
to Aden (then a place of great trade), ihe singular position of 
which he describe.3, noticing its dependence for water-supply upon 
the great cisterns restored in modern times. He continued Ids 
voyage down the African coast, visiting, among other places, 
Mombasa and Quiloa (Kilwa). Returning north he passed by 
the chief cities of Oman to New Ormuz (Hurmuz), which had 
about 15 years before, r. 1315, been transferred to its famous 
island-site from the mainland (Old Ormuz). After visiting other 
parts of the gull he crossed the breadth of Arabia to Mecca, 
making the haf fur tlie tliird time. Crossing the Rod Sea, he made 
a journey of great hardship to Syene, and thence along the Nile 
to Cairo. After this, travelling through Syria, he made a circuit 
among the petty Turkish states into which Asia Minor was divided 
after the fall of the kingdom of Rum (Iconium). He now 
crossed the Black Sea to Kafia, then mainly occupied by the 
Genoese, and apparently the first Christian city he had seen, 
for he was much perturbed by the bell-ringing. He next 
travelled into Kipclxak (the Mongol khanate of Russia), and 
joined the camp of the reigning khan Mahommed Uzbeg, from 
whom the great and heterogeneous Uzbeg race is perhaps named. 
Among other places in this empire he travelled to Bolghar 
(54° 54' H.) in order to witness the shortness of the summer 
night, and desired to continue his travels north into the “ Land 
of Darkness ” (in the extreme nQr,th of Russia), of wMch wonder¬ 
ful things were told, but was obliged to forego this. Returning 
to the khan’s camp he joined the corl^e of one of the Khatuns, 
who was a Greek princess by birth (probably illegitimate) and in 
her train travelled to Constantinople, where he had an interview 
with the emperor Andronikos III. the Vouager (1328-1341). 
He tells how, as he passed the city gates, he heard the guards 
muttering Sarakinu. Returning to the court of Uzbeg, at Sarai 
on the Volga, he crossed the steppes to Khwarizm and Bokhara ; 
thence through Khorasan and Kabul, and over the Hindu Kush 
(to which he gives that name, its first occurrence). He reached 
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the Indus, on his own statement, in September, 1333. This 
floses tlie first part of his narrative. 

From Sind, which he traversed to the sea and back again, he 
[)roceeded to Multan, and eventually, on the invitation of 
MahommedTughlak, the reigning sovereign, to Delhi. Mahommed 
was a singular character, full of pretence at least to many 
accomplishments and virtues, the founder of public charities, and 
a profuse patron of scholars, but a parricide, a fratricide, and as 
madly capricious, bloodthirsty and unjust as Caligula. No 
day did his palace gate fail to witness the elevation of some abject 
to affluence and the torture and murder of some living soul.” 
He appointed the traveller to be kazi of Delhi, with a present of 
12,000 silver dinars (rupees), and an annual salary of the same 
amount, besides an assignment of village lands. In the sultan’s 
service I bn Batuta remained eight years ; but his good fortune 
stimidated his natural extravagance, and his debts soon amounted 
to four or five times his salary. At last he fell into disfavour and 
retired from court, only to be summoned again on a congenial 
duty. The emperor of China, last of the Mongol dynasty, had 
sent a mission to Delhi, and the Moor was to accompany the 
return embassy (1342). The party travelled through central 
India to Cambay and thence sailed to Calicut, classed by the 
traveller with the neighbouring Kaulam (Quilon), Alexandria, 
.Sudak in the Crimea, and Zayton (Amoy harbour) in China, as 
one of the greatest trading havens in the world—an interesting 
enumeration from one who had seen them all. The mission 
party was to embark in Chinese junks (the word used) and smaller 
vessels, but that carrying the other envoys and the presents, 
which started before Ibn Batuta was ready, was wrecked totally ; 
the vessel that he had engaged went off with his property, and he 
was left on the beach of Calicut. Not daring to return to Delhi, 
he remained about Honore and other cities of the western coast, 
taking part in various adventures, among others the capture of 
.Sindabur (Goa), and visiting the Maidive Islands, where he 
became kazi, and married four wives, and of which he has left the 
best medieval account, hardly surpassed by any modern. In 
August 1344 he left the Maldives for Ceylon ; here he made the 
pilgrimitge to the ” Footmark of our Father Adam.” Thence he 
betook himself to Maabar (the Coromandel coast), where he 
joined a Mussulman adventurer, residing at Madura, who had 
made himself master of much of that region. After once more 
visiting Malabar, Canara and the Maldives, he departed for 
Bengal, a voyage of forty-three days, landing at Sadkawan 
(Chittagong). In Bengal he visited the famous Moslem saint 
Shaykh lalaluddin, whose shrine (Shah Jalal at Silhet) is still 
maintained. Returning to the delm, he took ship at Sunarganw 
(near Dacca) on a junk bound for Java {i.e. Java Minor of Marco 
Polo, or Sumatra). Touching the coast of Arakan or Burma, he 
reached Sumatra in forty days, and was provided with a junk for 
China by Malik al Dhahir, a zealous disciple of Islam, which had 
recently spread among the states on the northern coast of that 
island. Calling (apparently) at Cambodia on his way, Ibn 
Batuta reached China at Zayton (Amoy harbour), famous from 
Marco Polo ; he also visited Sin Kalan or Canton, and professes 
to have been in Khansa {Ktitsay of Marco Polo, i.c. Hangchau), 
and Khatibalik (Cambaluc or Peking). The. truth of his xdsit to 
these two cities, and especially to the last, has been questioned. 
The traveller's history, not least in China, singularly illustrat 's 
the freemasonry of Islam, and its power of carrying a Moslem 
doctor over the known world of .'\sia and Africa. ()n his way 
home he saw the great bird Rukh (evidently, from his description, 
an island lifted by refraction); revisited Sumatra, Malabar, 
Oman, Persia, Bagdad, and crossed the great desert to Palmyra 
and Damascus, where he got his first news of home, and heard of 
his father’s death fifteen years before. Diverging to Hamath and 
.Meppo, on his return to Damascus, he found the Black Death 
r:iging, so that two thousand four hundred died in one day. 
Revisiting Jerusalem and Cairo he made the haj a fourth time, 
and finally reappeared a I Fez (visiting Sardinia en mule) on 
the 8th of November 1349, after twenty-four years’ absence. 
Morocco, he felt, v'as, after all, the best of countries. “'I'he 
dtrhems of the West arc but little ; but then you get more for 


them.” After going home to Tangier, Ibn Batuta crossed into 
Spain and made the round of Andalusia, including Gibraltar, 
which had just then stood a siege from the “ Roman tyrant 
Adfunus ” (Alphonso XI. of Castile, 1312-1350). In 1352 the 
restless man started for Central Africa, passing by the oases of 
the Sahara (where the houses were built of rock-salt, as Herodotus 
tells, and roofed with camel skins) to Timbuktu and Gogo on the 
Niger, a river which he calls the Nile, believing it to flow down into 
Egypt, an opinion maintained by some up to the date of Lander’s 
discovery. Being then recalled by his own king, he returned to 
Fez (early in 1354) via Takadda, Haggar and Tuat. Thus ended 
his twenty-eight years’ wanderings which in their main lines alone 
exceeded 75,000 m. By royal order he dictated his narrative to 
Mahommed Ibn Juzai, who concludes the work, 13th of December 
1355 (a.d.) with the declaration: “ This Shaykh is the traveller of 
our age ; and he who should call him the traveller of the whole 
bodv of Islam would not exceed the truth.” Ibn Batuta died in 
1378, aged seventy-three. 

Ibn Baliila's travels have only been known in Europe during the 
19th century ; at first merely by Arabic abridgments in the Gotha 
and Cambridge libraries. Notices or extracts had been published 
by Scetzon (c. 1808), Kosegarten (1818), Apetz (i8iy), and Burck- 
hardt (i8ig), when in 1829 Dr S. Lee published for the Oriental 
Tran lation Fund a version from the abridged MSS. at Cambridge, 
which attracted much interest. The French capture of Constantma 
afforded MSS. of the complete work, one of them the autograph of 
Ibn Juzai. And from these, after versions of fragments by various 
French scholars, was derived at last (i858-:859) the standard edition 
and translation of the whole by M. D6fremery and Dr Sanguinetti, 
in 4 vols. See also Sir Henry Yule, Cathay, 11. 397-526 ; C. Raymond 
Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 535-538. Though there 
are some singular chronological difficulties in the narrative, and a 
good many cursory inaccuracies and exaggerations, there is no part 
of it except, perhaps, certain portions of the jounieys in north China, 
which IS open to doubt. The accounts of the Maldive Islands, and of 
the Negro countries on the Niger, are replete with interesting and 
accurate particulars. The former agrees surprismgly with that given 
by the only other foreign resident we know of, Pyrard de la Val, 
two hundred and fifty years later. Ibn Batuta's statements and 
anecdotes regarding the showy virtues and solid vices of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak are in entire agreement with Indian historians, 
and add many fresh details. (H. Y.; C. R. B.) 

IBN DURAID [Abu Bakr Mahommed ibn ul-Ilasan ibn 
Duraid ul-Azdl] (837-934), Arabian poet and philologist, was 
born at Basra of south Arabian stock. At his native place he was 
trained under various teachers, but fled in 871 to Oman at the 
time Basra was attacked by the negroes, known as the Zanj, 
under Muhallabi. After living twelve years in Oman he went tti 
I Persia, and, under the protection of the governor, 'Abdallah ibn 
I Mahommed ibn Mik . 1 , and his son, Isma'il, wrote his chief works. 
In 920 he went to Bagdad, where he received a pension from the 
caliph Moqtadir. 

The Maqsiira, a poem in praise of Ibn MikSi and his son, has been 
edited by A. Haitsma {1773) H. Scheidius (1786) and N Boyesen 
(1828). Various commentaries on the poem exist in MS. (cf. C. 
Brockelmann, Gesih. der ar. Lit. i. 2it ff., Weimar, 1898). 
The Jamkara fi-LLugha is a large dictionary written in Persian but 
not prmted. Anotlicr work is the Kitdh ul-Jshixqdq (” Book of 
Ktymology ”), edited by F. Wustenfeld (Gdltingen, 1854) ; it was 
written in opposition to the anti-Arabian party to show the etymo¬ 
logical connexion of the Arabian tribal names. (G. W. T.) 

IBN FARADI [Abi-l-Wal d 'Abdallah ibn ul-Faradi] (962- 
1012), Arabian historian, was bom at Cordova and studied law 
and tn'dition. In 992 he made the pilgrimage and preceded to 
Egy’pt and KairaW n, studying in these places. After his rettirn 
in 1009 he became cadi in Valencia, and was killed at Cordova 
when the Berbers took the city. 

His chief work is the Hv.tory of the Learned Men 0) Andalusia, 
edited by F. Codera (Madrid 1891-1892). He wrote also a history 
of the jioets of Andalusia. (G. W. 1.) 

IBN FARID jAbj-l-Qasim 'Umar ibn til-Farid] (1181-1235), 
Arabian poet, was born in Cairo, lived for some time in Mecca and 
died in Cairo. His poetry is entirely Sufic, and he was esteemed 
the greatest mystic poet of the Arabs. Some of his poems are said 
to have been written in ecstasies. His diwan has been published 
with commentary at Bcir't, 1887, &c.; with the commentaries of 
BurInT (d. 1615) and 'Abdul-Ghln' (d. 1730) at Marseilles, 1853, 
and at Cairo ; and with the commentary of Rushayytd Ghulib 
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(19th century) at Cairo, 1893. One of the separate poems was 
edited by J. von Hammer Purgstall as Das arahische hohe Lied der 
Liebe (Vienna, 1854). 

See H. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (London, 
1907), PP- 394-398. (G. W. T.) 

IBN GABIROL [Solomon ben Judah], Jewish poet and 
philosopher, was bom at Malaga, probably about 1021. The 
early part of his troublous life was spent at Saragossa, but few 
personal details of it are recorded. His parents died while he 
was a child and he was under the protection first of a certain 
Jekuthiel, who died in 1039, and afterwards of Samuel ha-Nagid, 
the well-known patron of learning. His passionate disposition, 
however, embittered no doubt by his misfortunes, involved him 
in frequent difficulties and led to his quarrelling with Samuel. 
It is generally agreed that he died young, although the date is 
uncertain. A 1 Harizi * says at the age of twenty-nine, and 
Moses b. Ezra * about thirty, but Abraham Zaccuto “ states that 
he died (at Valencia) in 1070. M. Steinschneider * accepts the 
date 105k 

His literary activity began early. He is said to have composed 
poems at the age of sixteen, and elegies by him arc extant on 
Ilai Gaon (died in 1038) and Jekuthiel (died in 1039), each of 
which was written probably soon after the death of the person 
commemorated. About the same time he also wrote his 'Anag, 
a poem on gnammar, of which only 97 lines out of 400 are pre¬ 
served. Mo.ses ben Ezra says of him that he imitated Moslem 
models, and was the first to open to Jewish poets the door of 
versification,'^ meaning that he first popularized the use of Arabic 
metres in Hebrew. It is as a poet that he has been known to 
the Jews to the present day, and admired for the youthful 
freshness and beauty of his work, in which he may be compared 
to the romantic school in France and England in the early 19th 
century. Besides his lyrical and satirical poems, he contributed 
many of the finest compositions to the liturgy (some of them 
with the acrostic “ Shelomoh ha-qaton ”), which are widely 
different from the artificial manner of the earlier payyetanim. 
The best known of his longer liturgical compositions are the 
philosophical Kelher MalkMh (for the Day of Atonement) and 
the Azhardth, on the 613 precepts (for Shebhu iith). Owing to his 
pure biblical style he had an abiding influence on subsequent 
liturgical writers. 

Outside the Jewish community he was known as the philo¬ 
sopher Avicebron (Avenccbrol, Aviccbrol, &c.) The credit of 
identifying this name as a medieval corruption of Ibn Gabirol 
is due to S. Munk, who showed that selections made by Shem 
Tobh Palqera (or Falqera) from the Mcqor Jlayyim (the Hebrew 
translation of an Arabic original) by Ibn Gabirol, corresponded 
to the Latin Fans vitae of Avicebron. The Latin version, made 
by Johannes Hispalensis and Gundisalvi about one hundred years 
after the author’s death, had at once become known among the 
Schoolmen of the 12th century and exerted a powerful influence 
upon them, although so little was known of the author that it 
was doubted whether he was a Christian or a Moslem. The 
teaching of the Fans vitae was entirely new to the country of 
its origin, and being drawn largely from Neoplatonic sources 
could not be expected to find favour with Jewish thinkers. Its 
distinctive doctrines are: (1) that all created beings, spiritual or 
corporeal, are composed of matter and form, the various species 
of matter being but varieties of the universal matter, and 
similarly all forms being contained in one universal form ; (2) 
that between the primal One and the intellect (the eoes of 
Plotinus) there is interposed the divine Will, which is itself 
divine and above the distinction of form and matter, but is the 
cause of their union in the being next to itself, the intellect, 
in which Avicebron holds that the distinction does exist. The 

* Jad. Har. Alacamae^ ed. Lagarde (Cottmgen, 1883), p. 89, 1 . 61. 

“ See the passage ([uoted by Munk, MHanges de philosophie arabe 

etjuive (Paris, 1859), pp. 264 and 517. 

“ Liber Juchassin, ed. Filipowski (London, 1837), p. 217. 

* Hebr. yfcemteUBgfn (Berlin, 1893), § 219, note 70; cf. Kaufmann, 
Studien iiber Sal.-ibn Gabtro/ (Budapest, i8gg), p. 79, note 2. 

* See Munk, op. cit. pp. 515-516, transl. on pp. 263-264. Metre 
had been already used by Dunash. 


doctrine that there is a material, as well as a formal, element in 
all created beings was explicitly adopted from Avicebron by 
Duns Scotus (as against the view of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas), and perhaps his exaltation of the will above the 
intellect is due to the same influence. Avicebron develops his 
philosophit^ system throughout quite independently of his 
religious views—a practice wholly foreign to Jewish teachers, 
and one which could not be acceptable to them. Indeed, this 
charge is expressly brought against him by Abraham ben David 
of Toledo (died in 1180). It b doubtless this non-religious 
attitude which accounts for the small attention paid to the Forts 
Vitae by the Jews, as compared with the wide influence of the 
philosophy of Maimonides. 

The other important work of Ibn Gabirol is Isljh al-akhl lg (the 
improvement of character), a popular work in Arabic, translated 
into Hebrew {Tiqqun midddih ha-nephesh) by Judah ibn Tibbon. 
It is widely different in treatment from the Fans, being intended 
as a practical not a speculative work. 

The collection of moral maxims, compiled in Arabic but best 
known (in the Hebrew translation of Judah ibn Tibbon) as 
Mibhar ha-penmim, is generally ascribed to Ibn Gabirol, though 
on less certain grounds. 

B1BI.10GRAPHY.—Texts of the liturgical poems are to be found 
in the prayer-books : others in Dukes and Edelmanu, Treasures 
of Oxford (Oxford, 1850); Dukes, Shire Shelomoh (Hanover, 1858) ; 
S. Sachs, Shir ha-shirim asher li-Shelomoh (Pans 1868, incomplete); 
Brody, Dte weltlichen Gedtchte des . . ■ Gabirol (Berlin, 1897, &c.). 

" Avencebrolis Fons Vitae ” (Latin text) in Clemens Baumker's 
Beitrdge sur Gesch, d. Philosophie , Bd. i. Hefte 2-4 (Munster, 1892); 
The Improvement of the Moral Qualities [Arabic and English] ed. by 
S. S. Wise (New York, 1901) ; A Choice of Pearls [Hebrew and 
English] ed. by Aschcr (London, 1859). 

On the philosophy in general: S. Munk, Melanges (quoted above); 
Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Sal.’-ibn Gabirol (Gottingen, i88g) ; 
D. Kaufmann, Studien uber Sal.-ibn Gabirol (Budapest, 1S99) ; 
S. Horovitz, " Die Psychologie Ibn Gabirols,” in the Jahre.shericht 
des fiid. theol. Seminars Frdnckel'scher Stiftung (Breslau, 1900) ; 
Wittmaim, " Zur Stellung Avencebrols ..." (in Baumker'.s 
Beitrdge, Bd. v. Heft I, Munster, 1905). (A. Cv.) 

IBN HAUIIAL, strictly Ibn Hauval, a lolh-century Arabian 
geographer. Nothing is known of his life. His work on geo¬ 
graphy, written in 977, i.s only a revision and extension of the 
Mas lik ul-Mam dik of al-Istakhri, who wrote in 951. This 
itself was a revised edition of the KiTh ul-Ashk:l or Suwar 
ul-.Ag'iTim of Abu Zaid ul-RalkhT, who wrote about 921. Ibn 
Ilaukal’s work was published by M. J. de Goejc (Leiden, 1873). 
An anonymous epitome of the book was written in 1233. 

See M. J. de Goejc, " Die I^tahri-Balhl Frage," in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, xxv. 42 sqq. 

IBN HAZM [Abu Mahommed 'Ali ibn Ahmad ibn I.lazm] 
(994-1064), Moslem theologian, was bom in a suburb of Cordova. 
He studied history, law and theology, and became a vizier as his 
father had been before him, but was deposed for heresy, and 
spent the rest of his life quietly in the country. In legal matters 
he belonged first to the Sh.ifi'ite school, but came to adopt the 
views of the Zuhirites, who admitted only the external sense of 
the Koran and tradition, disallowing the use of analogy (Qtyds) 
and TaqLd (appeal to the authority of an imam), and objecting 
altogether to the use of individual opinion (Ra'y). Every 
sentence of the Koran was to be interpreted in a general and 
universal sense; the special application to the circumstances 
of the time it was written was denied. Every word of the Koran 
was to be taken in a literal sense, but that sense was to be learned 
from other uses in the Koran itself, not from the meaning in 
other literature of the time. The special feature of Ibn Hazm’s 
teaching was that he extended the application of these principles 
from the study of law to that of dogmatic theology. He thus 
found himself in opposition at one time to the Mo'tazilites, at 
another to the Ash'arites. He did not, however, succeed in 
forming a school. Flis chief work is the Kitab ul-Milal wan- 
Nihal, or “ Book of Sects ” (published in Cairo, 1899). 

For his teaching cf. I. Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, pp. 116-172 
(Leipzig, 1884), and M. Schreiner in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, lii. 464-4S6. For a list of his other works 
see C. Brockelmann’.s Geschichte der arabischen Literalur, vol. i. 
(Weimar, 1808), p. 400, (G. W. T.) 
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IBN HBHAM [Abu Maliommed 'Abdulmalik ibn HishSm ibn 
Ayyub ul-Himyari] (d. 834), Arabian l)iuprapher, studied in 
Kufa but lived afterwards in Fostiit (old Cairo), where he gained 
a name as a grammarian and student of language and liistury. 
His chief work is his edition of Ibn Ishaq’s (q v.) Life of Ike 
Apiiitle of God, which has been edited by F. Wiistenfeld (Got¬ 
tingen, 1858-1860). An abridged German translation has 
been made by G. \\'eil (.Stuttgart, 1864 ; cf. P. Bronnle, Die 
Commenlaioren des Ihn Ishaq und thre. Sehohen, Halle, 1895). 
Ibn Hisham is .said to have written a work explainii^ the 
dillicult words wliieh occur in poems on the life of the Apostle, 
and another on the genealogies of the Himyarites and their 
princes. (G. W. T.) 

IBN ISHAQ [Mahommed ibn Ishflq Abu 'Abdallah| (d. 768), 
Arabic historian, lived in Medina, wliere he interested himself 
to such an e.xtent in the details of the Prophet’s life that he was 
attacked by those to whom his work seemed to have a rational¬ 
istic tendency, lie consec|uently left Medina in 735, and went 
to Ale.vandria, then to Kufa and Hira. and finally to Bagdad, 
where the caliph Mansfu- provided him with the means of 
writing his great work. This was the Life of the Apostle of God, 
which IS now lost and is known to us only in the recension of 
Ibn Hisham {q.v.). The work has been attacked by Arabian 
writers (as in the Fihrist) as untrustworthy, and it seems clear 
that he introduced forged verses (cf. Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, xiv. 288 sqq.). It remains, however, one of the 
most important works of the age. (G. W. T.) 

IBN JUBAIR (Abu -1 Husain Mahommed ibn Ahmad ibn 
Jubair] (1145-1217), Arabian geographer, was born in Valencia. 
At Granada he studied the Koran, tradition, law and literature, 
and later beaime secretary to the Mohad governor of that city. 
During this time he composed many poems. In 1185 he left 
the court and travelled to Alexandria, Jerusalem, Medina, 
Mecca, Damiuscus, Mosul and Bagdad, returning in 1185 by 
way of Sicily. 

'I'he Travds of Ihn Jubair were edited by W. Wright (Leiden, 
1852) ; and a new edition of this text, revised by M. J. dii Goeje, 
was published by the Gibb Trustees (London, 1907). The part 
relating to Sicily was published, with French translation and notes, 
by M. Aman in the Journal asiahque (1843-1846) and a French 
translation alone ot the same part by G. Crolla in Musevn, vi. 
123-132. (G. W. T.) 

IBN KHALDON I Abu Zaid ibn Mahommed ibn Mahommed ibn 
Khaldun] (1332-1406), Arabic historian, was bom at Tunis. He 
studied the various branches of Arabic learning with great success. 
In 1352 he obtained employment under the Marinid .sultan Abu 
Inin (Faris 1 .) at Fez. In the beginning of 1356, his integrity 
having been suspected, he was thrown into prison until the death 
of Abii Inan in 1358, when the vizier al-Hasan ibn Omar set him 
at liberty and reinstated him in his rank and offices. He here 
continued to render great service to Abu Salem (Ibrahim 111 .), 
Abu Inen’s successor, but, having offended the prime minister, 
he obtained permission to emigrate to .Spain, where, at Granada, 
he was received with great cordiality by Jbn al Ahmar, who had 
been greatly indebted to his good offices when an exile at the 
court of Abu Salem. The favours he received from the sovereign 
excited the jealousy of the vizier, and lie was driven back to 
Africa (1364), where he was received with great cordiality by the 
sultan of Bougie, Abu Abdallah, who had been formerly his 
companion in prison. On the fall of Abu Abdallah Ibn Khaldun 
raised a large force amongst the desert Arabs, and entered the 
service of the sultan of Tlcm(x;n. A few y'-ars later he was taken 
prisoner by Abdalaziz ('Abd ul ‘Az>,), who had defeated the 
sultan of TJem?en and seized the throne. He then entered a 
monastic establishment, and occupied himself with scholastic 
duties, until in 1370 he was sent for to Tlem^en by the new 
sultan. After the death of 'Abd ul 'Aziz he resided at Fez, 
enjoying the patronage und confidence of the regent. After 
some further vicissitudes in 1378 he entered the service of the 
sultan of his native town of 'Tunis, where he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to his studies and wrote his history of the 
Berbers. Having received permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he reached Cairo, where he was presented to the sultan, 
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al-Malik udli-Dhahir Barkuk, who insisted on his remaining there, 
and in the year 1384 mad" him grand cadi of the Malikile rite 
for Cairo. 'This office ho filled with great prudence and probity, 
removing many abuses in tlie administration of justice in Egypt. 
At this time the ship in which his wife and family, with all his 
property, were coming to join him, was wrecked, and every 
one on board lost. He endeavoured to find consolation in the 
completion of his history of the Arabs of Spain. At the same 
time he v/us removed from liis office of cadi, which gave him 
more leisure lor his work. Three years later he made the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, and on his return lived in retirement in the Fayum 
until 1399, when he was again called upon te) resume his functions 
as cadi. He was removed and reinstated in the office no fewer 
than five times. 

In 1400 he was sent to Damascus, in connexion with the 
expedition intended to oppose Timur or Tamerlane. When 
Timur hud liecome master of the situation, Ibn Khaldun let 
himself down from the walls of the city bv a rope, and presented 
himself before the eonqueror, who permitted him to return to 
Egypt. Jbn Khaldun died on the 16th of March 1406, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

The great work by which lie is known is a " Universal History," 
but it deals more particularly wiUi tlic history of the Arabs of Spain 
and .\fnca. Its Arabic title is Kituh uribar, wa dtwun cl Mublada 
wa’l Khabar, fi ayydm ul 'Arab wa 'I'Aiam wa 'I Berber; that is, " The 
Book of Examples and the Collection of Origins and Information 
respecting the History of the Arabs, Foreigners and Berbers." It 
consists of three books, an introduction and an autobiography. 
Book 1, treats of the influence of civilization ujion man ; book 11. of 
the history of the Arabs and other peoples from the remotest antiquity 
until the author's own times ; book iii. ot the liistory of the Berber 
tribes and of the kiagdoms founded by that race in North . 5 fnca. 
The intruductiuu is an elaborate treatise on the science of history 
and the development of society, and the autobiography contain.s 
the history, not only of the author himself, but of Itis family and of 
the dynasties whicn ruled in Fez, Tunis and TIeraceii during his 
lifetime, .kn edition of the Arabic text has been prmted at Bfilfiq, 
(7 vol.s., 1867) and a iiarl of the work has been translated by the late 
Baron McG. de Slane under the title of Hxstoire des Berbhes (Algiers, 
1852-1856) ; it contains an admirable account of the author and 
analysis of his work. Vol. Matqaddama (preface), was published 
hy M. Quatrembre (3 voU., Fans, 1858), often republish^ in ttie 
East, and a French translation was made by McG. de Slane {3 vols., 
Faris, i 8 d 2 -i 863 ). The parts of the history referring to the cxjiedi- 
tions of the Franks into Moslem lands were eilited by C. J. Tornberg 
(Upsala, 1840), and tlie parts treating of the Banu -1 Anmar kings 
of Granada were translated mto French by M, Gaudefroy-Demoni- 
bviies lu the Journal asiatique, ser. 9, vol. xiii. The A utobwqruphy 
of Ibn Khaldun was tran^ated into French by de Slane in llie 
Journal asialtgue,»OT. 4, vol. iii. For an I'.nglish appreciatoii of the 
philosophical spirit of Ibn Khaldfln see R. Flint’s History of the 
Philosophy oj History (Edinburgh, 1893), pp. 157-170. 

(E. H. P ; G. W. T.) 

IBN KHALLIKAN [Abu -1 'AbbAs Ahmad ibn Khallikan] 
(1211-1282), Arabian biographer, was born at Arbelu, the son 
of a professor reputed to be ascended from the Barmecides of 
the court of Harun al-Rashid. When eighteen he went to Aleppo, 
where he studied for six years, then to Damascus, and in 1238 
to Alexandria and Cairo. In 1252 he married and became 
chief cadi of Syria in Damascus in 1261. Having held this office 
for ten years, he was professor in Cairo until 1278, when he again 
took office in Damascus for three years. In 1281 he accepted 
a professorship in the same city, but died in the following year. 

His great work is the Kttab WalaySt ul-A'ydn, “ 1 lie Obituaries 
of Eminent Men.” It contains in alphabetical order the lives ol the 
most celebrated persons of Moslem history and literature, except 
ttiuse of Mahomet, the four caliphs and the companions of Mahomet 
imd their followers (the Tabmn). The work is anecdotal and con¬ 
tains many brief extracts from tlw poetry of the writers. It was 
jiublislied by F. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1835-1843), in part by M< G. 
de Slane (Paris, 1838-1842), and also in Cairo (1859 and 1882). 
An English translation by McG. de Slatie was published for the 
Oriental Translation Fund m 4 vnls. (London, 1842-1871). Thirteen 
extra biographies from a manuscript in Amsterdam were publi.shed 
by Pijnappel (Amsterdam, 1845). A Persian translation exists in 
manuscript, and various extracts from the work arc known. Several 
supplements to the Iwok have been written, the best known being 
that of Mahommed ibn Sh&kir (d. 1362), published at Cairo 1882. 
A collection of pooms by Itm Khallikan is also extant. (G. W. T.) 

IBN QUTAIBA, or Kotaiba [Abu Mahommed ibn Muslim ibn 
Qutaiba] (828-889), Arabian writer, was born at Bagdad or 
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Kufa, and was of Iranian descent, his father belcaiging to Merv. 
Having studied tradition and philology he became cadi in 
Dinawar and afterwards teacher in Etagdad, where he died. 
He was the first representative of the eclectic school of Bagdad 
philologists that succeeded the schools of Kufa and Basra (see 
Arabi/v : Liieralure, section “ Grammar ”). Although engaged 
also in theological polemic (cf. I. Gold^iher, Miihammedamsche 
Studm, ii. 136, Halle, his chief works were directed 

to the training of the ideal secretary. Of these five may be said 
to form a series, ’Hie Adah ul-Katib (“ Training of the Secretary ”) 
contains instruction in writing and is a compendium of Arabic 
style. It has been edited by Max Griinert (Leiden, 1900). 
The /Ctldh ush-Sharub is still in manuscript. The Kitdb tU- 
Mudnf has been edited by F. Wustenfelcl as the Handbuch dvr 
Geschtchte'- (Gottingen, 1850); the Kitab ush-Shi'r wash- 
Skiiardi (“ Book of Poetry and Poets ”) edited by M. J. de Coeje 
(Leiden, 1904).- The fifth and most important is tht'Uyun td- 
Akhbdr, which deals in ten books with lordship, war, nobility, 
character, science and eloquence, asceticism, friendship, requests, 
foods and women, with many illustrations from history, poetry 
and proverb (ed. C. Brockclmann, Leiden, 1900 sqq.). 

For other works (which were much quoted by later Arabian 
renters) see C. Brockelmann, Gcsih. der arabisvhen Literatur, vol. i. 
(Weimar, 1898), pp. lio-iaa. (G. W. T.) 

IBN SA’D [Abu 'Abdallah Mahommed ibn §ad ibn Mani' 
uz-Zuhri, often called Katib ul-WaqidI (“ secretary of Waepdi ”) 
of Basra] (d. 845), Arabian biographer, received his training 
in tradition from Waqidl and other celebrated teachers. lie 
lived for the most part in Bagdad, and had the reputation of 
being both trustworthy and accurate in his writings, which, 
in consequence, were much u.sed by later writers. His work, 
the Ktldb ul-Tabat/ftI ul-Kabir (15 vols.) contains the lives of 
Mahomet, his Companions and Helpers (including those who 
fought at Badr as a special class) and of tlie following generation 
(the Followers) who received their traditions from the personal 
friends of the Prophet. 

This work has been edited under tlie superintendence of E. 
Sachau (Leiden, 1904 sqq.) ; cf. O. Loth, Das Classsnbuck des Ibn 
Sa'd (laapzig, 1869). (G. W. T.) 

IBN TIBBON, a family of Jewish translators, who flourished 
in Provence in the iziii and 13th centuries. They ail made 
original contributions to philosophical luid scientific literature, 
but their permanent fame is based on their translations. Between 
them they rendered into Hebrew all the chief Jewish writings 
of the middle ages. These Hebrew translations were, in their 
turn, rendered into Latin (by Buxtorf and others) and in this 
form the works of Jewish authors found their way into the learned 
circles of Europe. The chief members of the Ibn Tibbon family 
were (1) Judah Ben Saul (iizo-1190), who was bom in Spain 
but settled in Lunel. He translated the works of Bahya, Halevi, 
Saadiah and the grammatical treatises of Jamih. (2) His son, 
Samuel (1130-1230), translated the Guide of the Perplexed 
by Maimonidcs. He justly termed his father “ the father of 
the Translators,” but Samuel’s own method suiqiassed his 
father’s in lucidity and fidelity to the original. (3) Son of 
Samuel, Mosits (died 1283). He translated into Hebrew a 
large number of Arabic books (including the Arabic form of 
Euclid). The Ibn Tibbon family thus rendered conspicuous 
services to European culture, and did much to further among 
Jew.5 who did not understand Arabic the study of science and 
philosophy. (I. a.) 

IBH or Xofail [Abu Bakr Mahommed ibn 'Abd-ul- 

Malik ibn Tufail ul-Qaisi] (d. 1185), Moslem philosopher, was 
born at Guadix near Granada. There he received a good training 
in philosophy and medicine, and is said to have been a pupil of 
Avempace (g;o.). He became secretary to the governor of 
Granada, and later physician and vizier to the Moliad caliph, 
Abu Ya'qub Yusuf. He died at Morocco. 

' Summary in E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (London, 
1902), pp. 387 f. 

“ The preface was translated into German by Theodor Holdeke 
la hu Bettrdfe (Hanover, 1864), pp. 1-51. 


His chief work it a philosophical romance, in which he describee 
the awakeiuiig and growth of intellect m a child removed from the 
influences of ordinary life. Its Arabic title is Ei4«/ai Hayy » 4 « Yaqsdn; 
it was edited by E. Pococke as Phiiosophus autodidactus (Oxford, 
1671 ; 2ncl ed., 1700), and with a French transl.atiun by L. Gauthier 
(Algiers, 1000). An English traimlation by S. Ocklcy was published 
in 1708 and has been reprinted since. A Spanish translation by 
F. Pons Boi^ues was published at Saragossa (1900). Another work 
of Ibn Tulail, the Kitab AsrSr ut-.'hhma ul-masfiraq'iyya (" Secrets 
of Eastern Science "), was published at BulSq (1882) ; cf. S. Miink, 
Melanges pp. 410 sqq., and T. J. de Boer, Geichichte der Philo- 

Sophie tm Islam (Stuttgart, 1901), pp. 160sqq. (alsoan English traiisla- 
tioa)- (G. W. T.) 

IBN USAIBI'A [MuwafiEaquddin Abu-l-Abbfis Ahmad ibn 
ul-Qasim ibn Abl Usaibi'aJ (1203-1270), Arabian phy.sician, was 
born at Damascus, the son of an oculist, and studied medicine 
at Damascus and Cairo. In 1236 he was appointed by Saiadin 
physician to a new hospital in Cairo, but surrendered the ap¬ 
pointment the following year to take up a post given him by 
the amir of Damascus in Salkhad near that city. There he 
lived died. He wrote 'Uyun ul-Anba' fl Tabaqdt vl-Afihba 
or “ Li ves of the Physicians,” which in its first edition (1245-1246) 
was dedicated to the vizier of Damascus. 'Ihis he enlarged, 
though it is uncertain whether the new edition was made public 
in tbe lifetime of the author. 

Edition by A. Muller (KSnigsberg, 1884). (G. W. T.) 

IBO, a district of British West Africa, on the lower Niger 
immediately above the delta, and mainly on the eastern bank 
of the river. The c'lief town, frequently called by the same 
name (more correctly Abo 01 Aboh), lies on a creek which faUs 
into the main .itream about 150 m. from its mouth and contains 
from 6000 to 8000 inhabitants. The Ibo are a strong well-built 
Negro race. Their women are distinguished by their embon¬ 
point. The language of the Ibo is one of the most widely spoken 
on the lower Niger. The Rev. j. F. Schon began its reduction 
in 1841, and in 1861 he published a grammar {Uku Ibo Gram¬ 
matical Elements, London, Church Miss. Soc.). (See Nigkwa.) 

IBRAHIM AL-MAUiMLi (742-804), Arabian singer, was born 
of Persian parents settled in Kufa. In hi.s early years his parents 
died and he was trained by an uncle. Singing, not study, 
attracted him, and at the age of twenty-three he fled to Mosul, 
where he joined a band of wild youths. After a year he went to 
Rai (Rei, Rhagae), where he met an ambassador of the caliph 
Man?ur who enabled him to come to Basra and take singing 
lessons. His fame as a singer spread, and the caliph Mahdl 
brought him to the court. There he remained a favourite under 
Hadi, while Harun al-Rashid kept him always with him until 
his death, when he ordered hi.s son (Mii'mun) to say the prayer 
over his corpse. Ibrahhn, as might be expected, was no strict 
Moslem. Two or three times he was knouted and imprisoned 
for excess in wine-drinking, but was always taken into favour 
again. His powers of song were far beyond anything else known 
at the time. Two of his pupils, his son Ishaq and Muhariq, 
attained celebrity after him. 

See the Prciace to W. Ahlwardt's Abu Nowas (Greifswald, 1661), 
pp. 13-18, and the many stories of his life in the KitSb ul-Aghini, 
V. 2 - 49 - (G. W. T.) 

IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1S48), Egyptian general, is some¬ 
times spoken of as the adopted son of Mehemct Aii, pasha of 
Egypt. He is also and more commonly called his son. He was 
born in his father's native town, Kavala in Thrace. During 
his fatiier’s struggle to establi-sh himself in Egypt, Ibrahim, 
then sixteen years of age, was sent as a hostage to the 
Ottom^ capitan pasha (admiral), but when Mehemet AJi was 
recognized as pasha, and had defeated the English expedition 
under General A. M. Fraser, he was allowed to return to Egypt. 
When Mehemet Ali went to Arabia to prosecute the war against 
the Wahhabis in 1813, Ibrahim was left in command in Upper 
Egypt. He continued the war with the broken power of, the 
Mamelukes, whom he suppressed. In 1816 he succe^ed his 
brother Tusun in command of the Egyptian forces in Arabia. 
Mehemet Ali had already begun to introduce European discipline 
into his army, and Ibrahim had probably received some training, 
but his first campaign was conducted more in the old Asiato 
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style than his later operations. The campaign lasted two years, 
and terminated in the destruction of the Wahhabi.s as a political 
power. Ibrahim landed at Yembo, the port of Medina, on the 
30th of September 1816. The holy cities had been recovered 
from the Wahhabis, and Ibrahim’s task was to follow them into 
the desert of Nejd and destroy their fortresses. Such training 
as the Egyptian troops had received, and their artillery, gave 
them a marked superiority in the open field. But the difficulty 
of crossing the desert to the Wahhabi stronghold of Deraiya, 
some 400 m. east of Medina, and the courage of their opponents, 
made the conquest a very arduous one. Ibrahim displayed 
great energy and tenacity, sharing all the hardships of his army, 
and never allowing himself to be discouraged by failure. By the 
end of September i8i8 he had forced the WahhaVti leader to 
surrender, and had taken Deraiya, which he ruined. On the 
iith of December 1819 he made a triumphal entry into Cairo. 
After his return he gave effective support to the Frenchman, 
Colonel Sive (Suleiman Pasha), who was employed to drill 
the army on the European model. Ibrahim set an example 
by submitting to he drilled as a recruit. When in 1824 Mehemet 
Ali was appointed governor of the Morca by the sultan, who 
desired his help against the insurgent Greeks, he sent Ibrahim 
with a sijuadron and an army of 17,000 men. The expedition 
sailed on the loth of july 1824, but was for some months unable 
to do more than come and go between Rhodes and Crete. The 
fear of the Greek fire shi[)s stopped his way to the Morea. When 
the Greek sailors mutinied from want of pay, he was able to 
land at Mndon on the 26th of February 1825. He remained 
in the Morea till the capitulation of the 1st of October 1828 
was forced on him by the intervention of the Western powers. 
Ibrahim’s operations in the Morea were energetic and ferocious. 
He easily defeated the Greeks in the open field, and though the 
siege of Missolonghi proved costly to his own troops and to the 
Turks who operated with him, he brought it to a successful 
termination on the 24th of April 1826. The Greek guerrilla 
bands harassed his army, and in revenge he desolated the country 
and sent thousands of the inhabitants into slavery in Egypt. 
These measures of repression aroused great indignation in Europe, 
and led first to the intervention of the English, French and 
Russian squadrons (see Navakino, Bati'i.e of), and then to 
the landing of a French expeditionary force. By the terms of 
the capilulation of the ist of October 1828, Ibrahim evacuated 
the countr)'. It is fairly certain that the Turkish government, 
jealous of his power, had laid a plot to prevent him and bis 
troops from returning to Egypt. English officers who saw him 
at Navarino describe him as short, grossly fat and deeply marked 
with smallpox. His obesity did not cause any abatement of 
activity wlien next he took the field. In 1831, his father’s 
quarrel with the Porte having become flagrant, Ibrahim wat, 
sent to conquer .Syria. 1 le carried out his task with truly remark¬ 
able energy. He took Acre after a severe siege on the 27th of 
May 1832, occupied Damascus, defeated a Turkish army at 
Homs on the 8th of July, defeated another Turkish army at 
Beilan on the 29th of July, invaded Asia Minor, and finally 
routed the grand vizier at Konia on the 21st of Decemlier. The 
convention of Kutaiah on the 6th of May left Syria for a time 
in the hands of Mehemet Ali. Ibrahim was undoubtedly helped 
by Colonel S6ve and the European officers in his army, but his 
intelligent docility to their advice, as well as his personal hardi¬ 
hood and energy, compare most fiivourably with the sloth, 
ignorance and arrogant conceit of the Turkish generals opposed 
to him. He is entitled to full credit for the diplomatic judgment 
and tact he showed in securing the sup|X)rt of the inhabitants, 
whom he protected and whose rivalries he utilized. After the 
campaign of 1832 and 1833 Ibrahim remained as governor in 
Syria. He might perhaps have administered successfully, but 
the exactions he was compelled to enforce by his father soon 
mined the popidarity of his government and provoked revolts. In 
183S the Porte felt strong enough to renew the struggle, and war 
broke out once more. Ibrahim won his last victory for his 
father at Nezib on the 24th of June 1839. But Great Britain 
and Austria intervened to preserve the integrity of Turkey. 


Their squadrons cut his communications by sea with Egypt, a 
general revolt isolated him in Syria, and he was finally compelled 
to evacuate the country in February 1841. Ibrahim spent the 
rest of his life in peace, but his health was ruined. In 1846 he 
paid a visit to western Europe, where he was received with 
some respect and a great deal of curiosity. When his father 
became imbecile in 1848 he held the regency till his own death 
on the loth of November 1848. 

See Edouard Gouin, I.’HgypU au XIX‘ siiUe (Paris, 1847); Aim^ 
Vmgtrimer, Sohmon-Pasha (Colonel Sive) (Paris, 188O). A great 
dral of unpublished material of the highest interest with regard to 
Ibrahim’s personality and his system in Syria is preserved in the 
British Foreign Office archives ; for references to these see Cambridge 
Mod. Hist. X. 852, bibliography to cliap. xvii. 

IBSEN, HENRIK (1828-1906), Norwegian dramatic and 
lyric poet, eldest son of Knud Henriksen Ibsen, a merchant, 
and of his wife Marichen Cornelia Altenburg, was born at ,Skieu 
on the 20th of March 1828. For five generations the family had 
consisted on the father’s side of a blending of the Danish, German 
and Scottish races, with no intermixture of pure Norwegian. 
In 1836 Knud Ibsen became insolvent, and the family withdrew, 
in great poverty, to a cottage in the outskirts of the town. After 
brief schooling at Skien, Ibsen was, towards the close of 1843, 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Grimstad ; here he remained 
through seven dreary years of drudgery, which set their mark 
upon his spirit. In 1847, in his nineteenth year, he began I0 
write poetry, lie made a gloomy and almost sinister impression 
upon persons who met him at this time, and one of his associates 
of those days has recorded that Ibsen “ walked about Grimstad 
like a mystery sealed with seven seals.” He had continued, by 
assiduous reading, his self-education, and in 1850 he contrived 
to come up as a student to Christiania. In the same year he 
published his first work, the blank-verse tragedy of Catilina. 
under the pseudonym Brynjolf Bjarme. A second drama, 
The Viking's Barrmo, was acted (but not printed) a few months 
later ; Ibsen was at this time entirely under the inllucnce of (he 
Danish poet Ochlenschlagcr. Dining the next year or two he 
made a very precarious livelihood in Christiania as a journalist, 
but in November 1851 he had the good fortune to be appointed 
‘‘ stage-poet ” at the little theatre of Bergen, with a small hut 
regular salary'. He was practically manager at thi, hou e, and 
he also received a travelling stipend. In 1852, therefore, he 
went for five months to study the stage, to Copenhagen and to 
Dresden. Among many dramatic experiments which 1 bsen made 
in Bergen, the most considerable and most satisfactory is the 
saga-drama of Mistress Inger at Oslraal, which was produced in 
1855 ; and printed at Christiania in 1857 ; here are already 
perceptible some qualities of his mature character. Much less 
significant, although at the time more successful, is The I'casl a! 
Solhaug, a tragedy produced in Bergen in 1856 ; here for a 
moment Ibsen abandoned his own nascent manner for an 
imitation of the popid.ir romantic dramatist of Denmark, Henrik 
Hertz. It is noticeable that Ibsen, by far the most original of 
modern writers for the stage, was remarkably slow in discovering 
the true bent of his genius. His next dramatic work was the 
romantic tragedy of Olaj Ltljekrans, performed in 1857, but 
unprinted until 1898. 'This was the last play Ibsen wrote in 
Bergen. In the summer of the former year his five years’ 
appointment came to an end, and he returned to Christiania. 
Almost immediately he began the composition of a work which 
showed an extraordinary advance on all that he had written 
before, the beautiful saga-dr.ama of The Warriors in Helgoland, 
in which he threw off completely the influence of the Danish 
ri mantic tragedians, and took his material directly from the 
ancient Icelandic sources. This play marks an epoch in the 
development of Norwegian literature. It was received by the 
managers, both in Christiania and Copenhagen, with con¬ 
temptuous disapproval, and in the autumn of 1857 Ibsen could 
not contrive to produce it even at the new theatre of which he 
was now the manager. The Wamors was printed at Christiania 
in 1858, but was not acted anywhere until 1861. During these 
years Ibsen suffered many reverses and humiliations, but he 
persisted in his own line in art. Some of his finest short poems. 
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among others the admirable seafaring romance, Terjt Vigen, 
belong to the year i86o. The annoyances which Ibsen suffered, 
and the retrograde and ignorant conditions which he felt around 
him in Norway, developed the ironic qualities in his genius, and 
he became an acid satirist. The brilliant rhymed drama, I^e’s 
Comedy, a masterpiece of lyric wit and incisive vivacity, was 
piiljlished in 1862. This was a protest against the convention¬ 
ality which deadens the beauty of all the formal relations between 
men and women, and against the pettiness, the publicity, and 
the prosiness of betrothed and married life among the middle 
classes in Norway ; it showed how society murders the poetry 
of love. For some time past Ibsen had been meditating another 
saga-drama in prose, and in 1864 this appeared, Kongsemnerne 
(The Pretenders). These works, however, now so universally 
admired, contained an element of strangeness which was not_ 
welcome when they were new. Ibsen’s position in Christiania 
grew more and more disagreeable, and he had positive misfortunes 
which added to his embarrassment. In 1862 his theatre became 
bankrupt, and he was glad to accept the poorly-paid post of 
“ ae.sthctic adviser ” at the other house. An attempt to obtain 
a fwet’s pension (digtergage) was unsuccessful; the .Storthing, 
which had just voted one to Bjornson, refused to do the same for 
Ibsen. His cup was full of disillusion and bitterness, and in 
.'\pril 1864 he started, by Berlin and Trieste, ultimately to settle 
in Rome. His anger and scorn gave point to the satirical arrows 
which he shot back to his thankless fatherland from Italy in the 
splendid poem of Brand, published in Copenhagen in 1866, a 
fierce attack on the Laodicean state of religious and moral 
sentiment in the Norway of tliat day) the central figure, the 
stern priest Brand, who attempts to live like Christ and is 
snubbed and hounded away by his lutitudinarian companions, 
is one of the finest conceptions of a modern poet. Ibsen had 
scarcely closed Brand before he started a third lyrico-dramatic 
satire. Peer Gynt (1867), which remains, in a technical sense, 
the most highly finished of all his metrical works. In Brand 
the hero had denounced certain weaknesses which Ibsen saw in 
the Norwegian character, but these and other faults are 
personified in the hero of Peer Gynt ; or rather, in this figure the 
poet pictured, in a type, the Norwegian nation in all the egotism, 
vacillation, and lukewarmness which he believed to be character¬ 
istic of it. Ibsen, however, acted better than he preached, and 
he soon forgot his abstraction in the portrait of Peer Gynt as 
a human individual. In this magnificent work modem Nor¬ 
wegian literature first rises to a level with the finest European 
poetry' of the century. In 1869 Ibsen wrote the earliest of his 
prose dramas, the political comedy. The Young Men’s League, 
m which for the first time he exerci.sed his extraordinary gift 
for perfectly natural and yet pregnant dialogue. Ibsen was in 
Egypt, in October 1869, when his comedy was put on the stage 
in Christiania, amid violent expressions of hostility ; on hearing 
the news, he wrote his brilliant little poem of defiance, called 
At Port Said. By this time, however, he had become a successful 
author; Brand sold largely, and has continued to be the most 
popular of Ibsen’s writings. In 1866, moreover, the Storthing 
had been persuaded to vote him a “ poet’s pension,” and there 
was now an end of Ibsen’s long struggle with poverty. In 1868 
he left Rome, and .settled in Dresden until 1874, when he returned 
to Norway. But after a short visit he went back to Germany, 
and lived first at Dresden, afterwards at Munich, and did not 
finally settle in Christiania until 1891. His shorter lyrical poems 
were collected in 1871, and in that year his name and certain of 
his writings were for the first time mentioned to the English 
public. At this time he was revising his old works, which were 
out of print, and which he would not resign again to the reading 
world until he had subjected them to what in some instances 
(for example. Mistress Inger at Ostraat) amounted to practical 
recomposition. In 1873 he published a double drama, each part 
of which was of unusual bulk, the whole forming the tragedy of 
Emperor and Galilean; this, Ibsen’s latest historical play, has 
for subject the unsuccessful struggle of Julian the Apostate to 
hold the world against the rising tide of Christianity. The work 
is of an experimental kind, and takes its place between the early 
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poetry and the later prose of the author. Compared with the 
series of plays which Ibsen had already inaugurated with The 
Young Men’s League, Emperor and Galilean preserves a colour 
of idealism and even of mysticism which was for many years to 
be absent from Ibsen’s writings, but to reappear in his old age 
with The Master-builder, There is some foundation for the 
charge that Ibsen has made his romantic Greek emperor need¬ 
lessly squalid, and that he has robbed him, at last, too roughly 
of ail that made him a sympathetic exponent of Hellenism. 
Ibsen was now greatly occupied by the political spectacle of 
Germany at war first in Denmark, then in France, and he believed 
that all things were conspiring to start a new epoch of individu¬ 
alism. He was therefore deeply disgusted by the Paris com¬ 
mune, and disappointed by the conservative reaction which 
succeeded it. 'This disillusion in political matters had a very 
direct influence upon Ibsen's literary work. It persuaded 
him that nothing could be expected in the way of reform 
from democracies, from large blind masses of men moved 
capriciously in any direction, but that the sole hope for the 
future must lie in the study of personality, in the development 
of individual character. He set himself to diagnose the conditions 
of society, which he had convinced himself lay sick unto death. 
Hitherto Ibsen had usually employed rhymed verse for his 
dramatic compositions, or, in the case of his saga-plays, a studied 
and artificial prose. Now, in spite of the surprising achievements 
of his poetry, he determined to abandon versification, and to 
write only in the language of everyday conversation. In the first 
drama of this his new period. The Pillars of Society (1877), he 
dealt with the problem of hypocrisy in a small commercial centre 
of industry, and he drew in the Bernick family a marvellous 
picture of .social egotism in a prosperous seaport town. There 
was a certain similarity between this piece and A Doll’s House 
(1879), although the latter was much the more successful in 
awakening curiosity. Indeed, no production of Ibsen’s has been 
so widely discussed as this, which is nevertheless not the most 
coherently conceived of his plays. Here also social hypocrisy, 
was the object of the playwright’s satire, but this time mainly 
in relation to marriage. In .4 Doll's House Ibsen first developed 
his views with regard to the individualism of woman. In his 
previou.s writings he had depicted woman as a devoted and 
willing sacrifice to man ; here he begins to explain that she 
has no less a duty to herself, and must keep alive her own con¬ 
ception of honour and of responsibility. The conclusion of A 
Doll’s House was violently and continuously discussed through 
the length and breadth of Europe, and to the situation of Nora 
Helmer is probably due more than to anything else the long 
tradition that Ibsen is ” immoral.” He braved convention still 
more audaciously in Ghosts (1881), perhaps the most powerful 
of the series of plays in which Ibsen diagnoses the diseases 
of modern society. It was received in Norway with a tumult 
of ill-will, and the author was attacked no less venomously than 
he had been twenty years before. Ibsen was astonished and 
indignant at the reception given to Ghosts, and at the insolent 
indifferentism of the majority to all ideas of social reform. 
He wrote, more as a pamphlet than as a play, what is yet one of 
the most effective of his comedies. An Enemy of the People 
(18S2). Dr Stockmann, the hero of that piece, discovers that 
the drainage system of the bathing-station on which the little 
town depends is faulty, and the water impure and dangerous. 
He supposes that the corporation w'ill Ite grateful to have these 
deficiencies pointed out; on the contrary, they hound him out 
of their midst as an ” enemy of the people.” In this play occurs 
Ibsen’s famous and typical saying, “ a minority may be right— 
a majority is always wrong.” This polemical comedy seemed 
at first to be somewhat weakened by the personal indignation 
which runs through it, but it has held the stage. Ibsen’s next 
drama. The Wild Duck (1884), was written in singular contrast 
with the zest and fire which had inspired An Enemy of the 
People. Here he is squalid and pessimistic to a degree elsewhere 
unparalleled in his writings ; it is not quite certain that he is 
not here guilty of a touch of parody of himself. The main 
figure of the play is an unhealthy, unlucky enthusiast, who goes 
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V. exposing weak places in 
si^terfngeB of ottes. This drama contains a figure, 
n^aimax Ekoai, tsho clatms the bad pre-eminence of being the 
meanest scoundrel in all drama. The WOd Duck is the darkest, 
the least relieved, of Ibsen's studies of social life, and his object 
in composing it is not obvious. With Rasmmkdm (1886) he 
rose to the height of his genius again; this is a mournful, but 
neither a pessimistic nor a cynical play. The fates which hang 
round the contrasted lives of Rosmer and Rebecca, the weak- 
willed scrupulous man and the strong-willed unshrinking woman, 
the old culture and the new, the sickly conscience and the robust 
one, create a splendid dramatic antithesis. Ibsen then began 
to compose a series of dramas, of a more and more symbolical 
and poetic character; the earliest of these was the mystical 
The Lady from the Sea (1888). At Christmas 1890 he brought 
out Uedda Gabler ; two years later The Master-builder ( By^mester 
Solnaes), in which many critics see the highest attainment of 
his genius : at the close of 1894 Little Eydj ; in 1896 John 
Gabriel Borkman ; and in 1900 When We Dead Awaken. On 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday (189S) Ibsen was the 
recipient of the highest honours from Ids own country and of 
congratulations and gifts from all parts of the world. A colossal 
bronze statue of him was erected outside the new National 
Theatre, Christiania, in .September 1899. In igoi his health 
began to decline, and he was ordered by the physician to abandon 
every species of mental effort. The evil advanced, and he 
^came unconscious of the pas.sage of events. After lingering 
in this sad condition he died, without suffering, on the 23rd of 
May 1906, and was accorded a public funeral, with the highest 
national honours. 


PrtMor carried on an ardent propaganda in favour of Ibaen from 
188j, and Jules l,emaitrc's artidcs in his Les Contemporuins and 
lie fierf/re (lid much to encourage discussion. W. Archer 
forwarded the cause in England from 1878 onwards. In Germany 
Ibsen began to be known in 1866, wlien John Grieg, P. F. Siebold 
and Adolf Strodtmann sucoeesively drew attention to his early 
dramas; but his real popularity among the Germans dates from 
1880, 1 r j 


IBYCUS, of Rh^iura in Italy, Greek lyric pioet, contemporary 
of Anacreon, flourished in the 6th century b.c. Notwithstanding 
his good position at home, he ]i\'ed a wandering life, and spent 
a considerable time at the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 
The story of his death is thus related: While in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Corinth, the poet was mortally wounded by robbers. 
As he lay dying he saw a flock of cranes flying overhead, and 
called upon them to avenge his death. The murderers betook 
them.sclves to Ctirinth, and soon after, while sitting in the theatre, 
saw the cranes hovering above. One of them, either in alarm or 
jest, ejaculated, “ Behold the avengers of Ibycus,” and thus 
gave the clue to the detection of the crime (Plutarch, De garru- 
liiatef xiv.). The plirase, “ the cranes of Ibycus,” passed 
into a proverb among the Greeks for the discovery of crime 
through divine intervention. According to Suidas, Ibycus 
wrote seven books of lyrics, to some extent mythical and heroic, 
but mainly erotic (Cicero, Tusc. disp. iv. 33), celebrating the 
cliurms of beautiful youths and girls. F. G. Welckcr suggests 
that they Were sung by clioruses of boys at the “ beauty com¬ 
petitions ” lield at Lesbos. Although the metre and dialect are 
Dorian, the poems breaihe the spirit of Aeolian melii, poetry. 

The be-st editions of the fragments arc by F. W. .Schneidewin 
(1^33) Poetae lynct Graeot, 


No recent writer belonging to the smaller countries of Europe 
has had so widely spre.ad a fame as that of Ibsen, and although 
the value of his dramatic work is still contested, it has reccivetl 
tlie compliment of vivacious discussion in every part of the 
world. There would, perhaps, ha\'e been less violence in this 
discussion if it had been perceived tli.it the autiior does not 
pose as a moral teacher, but as an imaginative investigator. 
He often and with much heat insisted that lie w.as not called 
upon as a poet to suggest a remedy for the diiscases of society, 
but to diagnose them. In this he was diatnetricallj^ opposed 
to Tolstoi, who admit ted that he wrote his books for the healing 
of the nations. If the subjeets wliicli Ibsen treats, or some of 
them, are open to controversy, we are at least on firm ground 
in doi^ homage to the splendour of his art as a playwright. 
He reintroduciid into modern dramatic literature something 
of the velocity and inevitability of Greek tragic intrigue. It is 
very rarely that any technical fault can be found with the archi¬ 
tecture of his plots, and his dialogue is the mo.st lifelike that the 
modem stage has seen. His long apprenticeship to the theatre 
was of immense service to liim in this respect. In every country, 
though least perhaps in England, the influence of Ibsen has been 
marked in the theatrical productions of the younger school. 
Even in England, on the rare occasions when his dramas are 
acted, they awaken great interest among intelligent piaygoers. 

The editiim.s of Ibsen's works are numerous, bnt the final text is 
included in the Samhde Vaerker, witli a bibliography by J. B. 
Halvorsen, publisbtsil in Copenhagen, in jo vols. (1898-1902). They 
have been translated into the principal European languages, and 
into Japanese. The study of Ibsen in F.nglish was begun by Mr 
Gosse in 1872, and continued by Mr William Archer, whose version of 
Ibsen’s prose dramas aptwared in s vols. (1890, 1891 ; now and 
revised edition, 1906). Other translators have been Mr C. Herford, 
Mr R. A. Streatficld, Miss Francos Lord and Mr .\die. His Corre- 
sjiondence was edited, in 2 vols., under the supervison of his son, 
Sigurd Ibsen, in 190.) (Eng trans , 1905). Critical studies on the 
writings and position of Ibsen are innumerable, and only those 
which were Influential in guiding opinion, during the early part 
ol his career, in the variou:. countries, can be mentioned here : 
Georg Braudes, Asthetishe StiuUer (Copenhagen, 1868); Les Quesnol, 
Pohte scandinave (Baris 1874) ; Valfrid Valsenius, Henrik Ibsen 
(Helsingfors, 1879) ; Edmund Gosse, Studies in Northern Literature 
(London, 1879) ; L. Passarge, Henrik Ibsen (Leipzig, 18S3) ; G. 
Brandes, Bjdrnson och Ibsen (Stockholm, i88ri; Henrik Jaeger, 
Henrik Ibsen jS'ji’-jSSd (Copenliagen, j888 ; Eng. trans., iScjo) ; 
T. Terwey, Henrik Ibsen (.Amsterdam, 1S82) ; G. Bernard Shaw, 
The Quintessence of Ibsen (London, 1892). In France Count Moritz 


ICA (Yca, or Ecca). a city of southern Peru and the capital 
of a department of the same name, 170 m. S.S.E. of l ima, and 
46 m. by rail S.E, of I’isco, its port on the Pacific const. Pop. 
(1906, official estimate) 6000, It lies in a valley of the foothills 
of the Cordillera Occidental, which is watered by the Rio de 
Ica, is made highly fertile by irrigation, and is filled with vine¬ 
yards and cotton fields ; between this vallev and the const is 
a desert. The original town was founded in 1563, 4 m. 
E. of its present site, but it was destroyed bv the earthquake 
of 1571, and again by that of 1664, after which tlie present town 
was laid out nettr the ruins. In 1882 a Ciiilean marauding 
expedition inflicted great damage to private property in the 
town and vicinity. These repented disasters give the place a 
partially ruined appearance, but it has considemhle commercial 
and industrial prosperity. It has a large cotton factory and 
there arc some smaller industries. Wine-making is one of the 
principal industries of the valley, and much brandy, called 
pisco, is exported from Pisco. A new industry is that of drying 
the fruits for which this region is celebrated.' lea is the seat of 
a national college. 

The deponent of Ica lies between the Western Cordillera 
and the Pacific coast, and extends from the department of Lima 
S.K. to that of Arequipa. Pop. (1906, official estimate) 68,220 ; 
area 8721 sq. m. Ica is in the rainless region of Peru, and the 
greater part of its surface is barren. It is crossed by the rivers 
Pisco, Ica and Grande, whose tributaries drain the western 
slope of the Cordillera, and whose valleys are fertile and highly 
cultivated. The valley of the Nasca, a tributary Of the Grande, 
is celebrated for an extensive irrigating system conetfucted by 
the natives before the discovery of America. Tlie principal 
products of tire department are cotton, grapes, wine, spirits, 
sugar and fruit. There are two good ports on the northern 
cc»st, Tambo de Mora and Pisco, the latter being connected 
with the capital by a railway across the desert, 46 m. long. 

ICE (a word common to Teutonic languages; cf. Ger. Eri), 
the solid crystalline form which water assumes when exposed 
to a sufficiently low temperature. It is a colourless crystalline 
substance, assuming forms belonging to the hexagonal system, 
and distinguished by a well-marked habit of twinning, which 
occasions the beautiful ‘‘ ice flowers" displayed by hoar-frost, 
It is frequently precipitated as hoar-frost, snow or hail and 
in the glaciers and snows of lofty mountain systems or of regions 
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of high latitude it exists on a gigantic scale, being especiaUy 
clmracterisdc of the seas and kn& around the poles. In various 
regions, especially in France and Italy, g^at quantities of ice 
fonn in caves, which, in virtue of their depth below the eaitir’s 
surface, their height above tlie sea-level,, or their exposure to 
suitable winds, or to two or more of these conditions in com¬ 
bination, are unaffected by ordinary climatic changes, so that 
the mean annual temperature is sufficiently low to ensure the 
permanency of the ice. The temperature at which water 
freezes, and also at which ice melts, is so readily determined 
that it is employed as one of the standard temperatures in lire 
graduation of ordinary thermometer scales, this temperature 
being the zero of the Centigrade and Reaumur scales, and 32° 
of the Fahrenheit (see Thermometry). In the act of freezing, 
water, though its temperature remains unchanged, undergoes 
a remarkable expansion .so that ice at 0° C. is less dense than 
water — a fact demonstrated by its power of floating. The 
sub-aqueous retention of “ground-ice” or “ anchor - ice,” 
which forms in certain circumstances at the bottom of streams 
or pool.s in which there are many eddies, i.s due to the cohesion 
between it and the stones or rocks which compose the bed of 
the streams or pools. As water expands on freezing, so con¬ 
versely ice contracts on melting ; and the ice-cold water thus 
formed continues to contract when heated until it has reached 
its point of maximum density, the temperature at which this 1 
occurs being about 39° Fahr. or 4° C. Above this point water 
continuously expands, and at no temperature is it less dense 
than ice as is shown by the following table :— 

Density of ice at o°C. - -oiys 
„ water at o” C. = -1)0988 

„ „ 4° C. = 1-00000 

„ ,, 10° C. = -99976 

„ „ 100” C. = -95866 

Under the influence of heat, ice itself behaves as most solids 
do, contracting when cooled, expanding when heated. Accord¬ 
ing to PUicker, the >-oefficient of cubical dilatation at moderately 
low temperatures is 0-0001585. From a series of elaborate 
experiments. Person deduced 0-505 as the specific heat of ice, 
or about half that of water. 

Though no rise of temperature accompanies the melting of 
ice, there is yet a definite quantity of heat absorbed, namelv, 
about 80 calories per gram ; this is called the latent heat of 
fusion of water (see Fcsion). The same amount of heat is 
evolved when water becomes ice. That ice can be melted by 
increase of pressure was first pointed out by James Thomson 
in 1849. showed that, since water expands on freezing, 
the laws of thermodynamics require that its freezing-point 
must be lowered by increase of pressure ; and he calculated 
that for every additional atmosphere of pressure the freezing- 
point of water was lowered by 0-0075°. This result was verified 
by his brother. Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), in 1850. 
The Thomsons and H. L. F. Helmlioltz successfully applied 
this behaviour of ice under pressure to the explanation of many 
properties of the substance. When two blodis of ice at 0“ C. 
are pressed together or even simply laid in contact, they gradually 
unite along their touching surfaces till they form one block. 
This “ regelation ” is due to the incmased pressure at the various 
points of contact causing the ice there to melt and cool. The 
water so formed tends to escape, thus relieving the pressure 
for an instant, refreezing and returning to the original tem¬ 
perature. This succession of melting and freezing, with their 
accompanying thermal effects, goes on until the two blocks are 
cemented into one. 

Ice forms over fresh water if the temperature of the air has 
been for a sufficient time at or below the freezing-point; but 
not until the whole mass of water has been cooled down to its 
point of maximum density, so that the subsequent cooling 
of the surface can give rise to no convection currents, is freezing 
possible. Sea-water, in the most favourable circumstances, 
does not freeze till its temperature is reduced to about - 2° C.; 
and the ice, when formed, is found to have rejected four-fifths 
of the salt which was originally present. In the upper provinces 
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of Indifti water is made to- freeze during ooldi dear nighte by 
leaving it ovemi^t in porous vessels, or in betdes vmch ore 
enwrapped in moistened cloth. Tlve water then freezes, in virtue 
of the cold produced by its own evaporatioB or by the dtyii^ 
of the moistened wrapper. In Bengal the notivet tesoit to a 
still elaborate forcing of the conditions. Pits are dug 
about 2 ft. deep and filled three-quarters lull witli dry straw, 
on which are set flat porous pans containing the water to be* 
frozen. Exposed overnight to a cool dry gentle wind from the 
north-west, the water evapiorates at the expense of its owm 
heat, and the consequent cooling takes pfaoe with sufficient 
rapidity to overbalance the slow influx of heat from above 
through the cooled dense air or from below through the badly 
conducting straw. 

See Water, and tor the manutacture of kc see Rebrio«rati»»o. 

ICEBERG (from icc and Berg, Ger. for hill, mountain), a 
floating mass of ice broken from the end of a glacier or from an 
ice-shcct. The word is sometimes, but rarely, applied to the 
arch of an Arctic glacier vi»wed from the sea. It is more com¬ 
monly used to describe huge floating masses of ice that drift 
from poUr region.s into navigable waters. They are occasionally 
encountered far beyond the pokr regions, rising into beautiful 
forms with breakers roaring into their caves and streams of 
water pouring from their pinnacles in the warmer air. When, 
however, they rest in comparatively warm water, melting takes 
place most rapidly at the baise and they fcequently overturn. 
Only one-ninth of the mass of ice is seen above water. When 
a glacier descends to the sea, ns in Alaska, and “ advances 
into water, the depth of which approaches its thickness, the 
ends are broken off and the detached masses float away as 
icebergs. Many of (he bergs are overturned, or at least tilted, 
as they set sail. If this does not happen at once it is likely to 
occur later as the result of the wave-cutting and melting whiedr 
disturb their equilibrium ” (T. C. Clramberliniand R. D. Salisbury, 
Geology: Processes and tluir Results, 1905). These bergs carry 
a load of debris from the glacier and gradually strew their load 
upon the sea floor. They do not travel ft»r before losing ail 
stony and earthy d^bris, but glacial material found in dredgings 
i shows that icebergs occasionally carry their load far from land. 
The structure of the iceberg varies with its origin and is always 
that of the glacier or ire-sheet from which it was broken. The 
breaking off of the ice-sheet from a Greenland glacier is called 
locally the “ calving ” of the glaeicr. The constantly renewed 
material from which the icebergs are formed is brought down 
by the motion of the glacier. The ice-sheet cracks at the end, 
and masses break off, owing to the upward pressure of the water 
upon the lighter ice which is pushed into it. This Is accomplished 
with considerable violence. The disintegration of an Arctic ice- 
sheet is a simpler matier, as the ice is already floating. 

ICEIiAND (Dan. Island), an island in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Denmark. Its extreme northerly- point 
is touted by the Arctic Circle ; it lies between 13° 22' and 24® 
35' W., and between 63° 12' and 66° 33' N., and has an area ef 
40,437 sq. m. Its length is 298 m. and its breadth 194 m., the 
shape being a rough oval, broken at the north-west, where a 
peninsula, diversified by a great number of fjords, projects 
from the main portion of the island. The total length of the 
coast-line is about 3730 m., of which approximately one-third 
belongs to the north-western peninsula. Iceland is a plateau 
or tableland, built up of volcanic rocks of older and younger 
formation, and pierced on all sides by fjords and valleys. Com¬ 
pared with the tableland, the lowlands have a relatively small 
area, namely, one-fourteenth of the whole ; but these lowlands 
are almost the only parts of the island which are inhabited. 
In consequence of the rigour of its climate, the central tableland 
is absolutely uninhabitable. At the outside, not more than one- 
fourth of the area of Iceland is inhabited ; the rest consists of 
elevated deserts, lava streams and glaciers. The north-west 
peninsula is separated from the main mass of the island by the 
bays Hunaflfii and BreiSifjorSr, so that there are really two 
tablelands, a larger and a smaller. The Isthmus which connects 
the two is only 4J m. across, but has an altitude of 748 ft. The 
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mean elevation of the north-west peninsula is 2000 ft. The 
fjords and glens which cut into it are shut in by precipitous walls 
of basalt, which plainly shows that they have been formed 
by erosion through the mass of the plateau. The surface of 
this tableland is also bare and desolate, being covered with gravel 
and fragments of rock. Here and there are large straggling 
snowfields, the largest being GlAmu and Drangajokull,' on the 
culminating pioints of the plateau. The .only inhabited districts 
are the shores of the fjords, where grass grows capable of support¬ 
ing sheep; but a large proportion of the population gain their 
livelihood by fishing. The other and larger tableland, which 
constitutes the substantial part of Ireland, reaches its culminating 
point in the south-east, in the gigantic snowfield of Vatnajokull, 
which covers 3300 sq. m. The axis of highest elevation of Iceland 
stretches from north-west to south-east, from the head of 
Hvammsfjorfir to Hornafjbrfir, and from this water-parting the 
rivers descend on both sides. The crest of the water-parting 
is crowned by a chain of snow - capped 
mountains, separated by broad patches of 
lower ground. They are really a chain of 
minor plateaus which rise 4500 to 6230 ft. 
above sea-level and 2000 to 3000 ft. above 
the tableland itself. In the extreme cast is 
Vatnajokull, which is separated from Tungna- 
fellsjokull by Vonarskard (3300 ft,). Between 
Tungnafellsjokull and Hotsjokull lies the broad 
depression of Sprengisandr (2130 ft.). Gonlitui- 
ing north-west, between Hofsjbkull and the 
next snow-capped mountain, Langjokull, lies 
Kjolur ^2000 ft.); and between Langjokull 
and Eiriksjokull, Flosaskard (2630 ft.). To 
the north of the jbUar last mentioned there 
are a number of lakes, all well stocked with 
(ish. Numerous valleys or glens penetrate into 
the tableland, especially on the north and east, 
and between them long mountain spurs, sections 
of the tableland which have resisted the action 
of erosion, thrust themselves towards the sea. 

Of these the most considerable is the mass 
crowned by Myrdalsjokull, which stretches 
towards the south. The interior of tlic table¬ 
land consists for the most part of barren, 
grassless deserts, the surface lx;ing covered 
by gravel, loose fragments of rock, lava, driftsand, volcanic, 
ashes and glacial detritus. 

.Save the lower parts of the larger glens, there are no lowlands 
on the north and east. The .south coast is flat next the sea ; 
but immediately underneath Vatnajokull there is a strip of 
gravel and sand, brought down and deposited by the glacial 
streams. The largest low-lying plain of Iceland, lying between 
M^rdalsjdkull and Reykjanes, has an area of about 1550 sq. m. 
In its lowest parts this plain barely keeps above sea-level, 
but it rises gradually towards the interior, terminating in a 
ramification of valleys. Its maximum altitude is attained 
at 381 ft. near Geysir. On the west of Mount Hekla this plain 
connects by a regular slope directly with the tableland, to the 
great injury of its inhabited districts, which are thus exposed to 
the clouds of pumice dust and driftsand that cover large areas 
of the interior. Nevertheless the greater part of this lowland 
plain produces good grass, and is relatively well inhabited. The 
plain is drained by three rivers—Markarfljot, Thj 6 rs 4 and 
Oelfusa—all of large volume, and numerous smaller streams. 
Towards the west there exist a number of warm springs. There 
is another lowland plain around the head of Faxafloi, nearly 
400 sq. m. in extent. As a rule the surface of this second plain 
IS very marshy. Several dales or glens penetrate the central 
tableland; the eastern part of this lowland is called Borgar- 
fjbrSr, the western part M/rar. 

The great bays on the west of the island (Faxafloi and Breibi- 
fjorSr),^ as well as the many bays on the north, which are 

■ JohvU, plural foA/cr, Icel. snowheld, glacier. 

“ tidi, hay; fjord. 


separated from one another by rocky promontories, appear to 
owe their origin to subsidences of the surface; whereas the 
fjords of the north-west peninsula, which make excellent harbours, 
and those of the east coast seem to be the result chiefly of erosion. 

Glaciers .—An area of 5170 sq. m. is covered with snowfields 
and glaciers. This extraordinary development of ice and snow 
is due to the raw, moist climate, the large rainfall and the low 
summer temperature. Tlie snow-line varies greatly in different 
parts of the island, its range being from 1300 to 4250 ft. It is 
highest on the tableland, on the north side of Vatnajokull, and 
lowest on the north-west peninsula, to the south of North Cape. 
Without exception the great nMs of Iceland belong to the interior 
tableland. They consist of slightly rounded domes or billowy 
snowfields of vast thickness. In extenial appearance they bear 
a closer re.semblance to the glaciers of the Polar regions than 
to those of the Alps. The largest snowfields are Vatnajokull 
(3280 sq. m.), llofsjokull (520) Langjokull (500) and Mv^rdals- 



jokull (300). The glaciers which stream oft from these snowfields 
arc often of vast extent, r.g. the largest glacier of Vatnajokull 
has an area of 150 to 200 sq. m., but the greater number are 
small. Altogether, more than 120 glaciers are known in Ireland. 
It is on the south side of Vatnajokull that they descend lowest ; 
the lower end of Breidamerkurjokull was in tlie year 1894 only 
30 ft. aljove sea-level. The glaciers of the north-west peninsula 
also descend nearly to sea-level. The great number of streams 
of large volume is due to the moist climate and the abundance 
of glaciers, and the. milky white or yellowish-brown colour of 
their waters (whence the common name Hviti, white) is due to 
the glacial clays. The majority of them change theii courses 
very often, and vary greatly in volume; frequently they are 
impetuous torrents, forming numerous waterfalls. Iceland also 
possesses a great number of lakes, the largest being Thing- 
vallavatn’ and Thorisvatn, each about 27 sq. m. in area 
M^vatn, in the north, is well known from the natural beauty of 
its surroundings. Above its surface tower a great number ol 
volcanoes and several craters, and its waters are alive with 
water-fowl, a multitude of ducks of various species breeding 
on its islands. The lakes of Iceland owe their origin to different 
causes, some being due to glacial erosion, others to volcanic 
subsidence. Myvatn fills a depression between lava streams, 
and has a depth of not more than 8f ft. The group of lakes 
called FiskivotP (or Veidivotn), which lie in a desolate region 
to the west of Vatnajokull, consist for the most part of crater 
lakes. The groups of lakes which lie north-west from Langjokull 
occupy basins formed between ridges of glacial gravel; and in 
’ Vain, lake. 
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the valleys numerous lakes are found at the backs of the old 
moraines. 

Volcafwes .—Iceland is one of the most volcanic regions of 
the earth; volcanic activity has gone on continuously from 
the formation of the island in the Tertiary period down to the 
present time. So far as is known, there have in historic times 
been eruptions from twenty-five volcanic vents. Altogether 
107 volcanoes are known to exist in Iceland, with thousands of 
craters, great and small. The lava-streams which have flowed 
from them since the Glacial epoch now cover an area of 4650 
sq. m. They are grouped in dense masses round the volcanoes 
from which they have flowed, the bulk of the lava dating from 
outbreaks which occurred in prehistoric times. The largest 
volume of lava which has issued at one outflow within historic 
times is the stream which came from the craters of Laki at 
fikaptd. Tins belongs to the year 1783, and covers an area of 
218 sq. m., and amounts to a volume represented by a cube each 
of whose sides measures 7 J m. The largest unbroken lava-field 
in Iceland is Odaiahraun (Lava of Evil Deeds), upon the table¬ 
land north from Vatnajokull (2000 to 4000 ft. above sea-level). 
It is the accretion of countless eruptions from over twenty 
volcanoes, and covers an area of 1300 sq. m. (or, including all 
its ramifications and minor detached streams, 1700 sq. m.), and 
its volume would fill a cute measuring 13-4 m. in every direction. 
.\s regards their superficies, the lava-streams differ greatly. 
Sometimes they are very uneven and jagged (apalhraun), con¬ 
sisting of blocks of lava loosely flung together in the utmost 
confusion. The great lava-fields, however, are composed of 
vast sheets of lava, ruptured and riven in divers ways {hdlu- 
hratm). The smooth surface of the viscous billowy lava is further 
diversified by long twisted “ ropes,” curving backwards and 
forwards up and down the undulations. Moreover, there arc 
gigantic fissures, running for several miles, caused by subsidences 
of the underlying sections. The best-known fissure of this 
character is Almannagjii at Thingvcllir. On the occasion of 
outbreaks the fine ashes arc scattered over a large portion of 
the island, and sometimes carried far across the .\tlantic. After 
the eruption of Katla in 1625 the ashes were blown as far as 
Bergen in Norway, and when Askja was in eruption in 1875 
a rain of ashes fell on the west coast of Norway ii hours 40 
minutes, and at Stockholm 15 hours, afterwards. The volcanic 
ash frequently proves extremely harmful, destroying the pastures 
so that the sheep and cattle die of hunger and disease. The 
outbreak of Laki in 1783 occasioned the loss of 11,500 cattle, 
28,000 horses and 190,500 sheep—that is to say, 53 % of the 
cattle in the island, 77 % of the horses and 82 % of the sheep. 
.Mtcr that the island was visited by a famine, which destroyed 
9500 people, or one-fifth of the total population. 

The Icelandic volcanoes may be divided into three classes: 
(1) cone-shaped, like Vesuvius, built up of alternate layers 
of ashes, scoriae and lava; (2) cupola-shaped, with an easy 
slope and a vast crater opening at the top—these .shield-shaped 
cupolas are composed entirely of layers of lava, and their inclina¬ 
tion is seldom steeper than 7°-8° ; (3) chains of craters running 
close alongside a fissure in the ground. For the most part the 
individual craters are low, generally not exceeding 300 to 500 ft. 
These crater chains arc both very common and often very long. 
The chain of Laki, which was formed in 1783, extends 20 m., 
and embraces about one hundred separate craters. Sometimes, 
however, the lava-streams are vomited straight out of gigantic 
fissures in the earth without any crater being formed. Many 
of the Icelandic volcanoes during their periods of quiescence 
are covered with snow and ice. Then when an outbreak occurs 
the .snow and icc melt, and in that way they sometimes give 
rise to serious catastrophes (jakulhlau/)), through large areas 
being suddenly inundated by great floods of water, which tear 
masses of ice floating on their surface. Katla caused very 
serious destruction in this way by converting several cultivated 
districts into barren wastes. In the same way in the year 
1362 Ocriefajokull, the loftiest mountain in Iceland (6424 ft.), 
swept forty farms, together with their inhabitants and live 
stock, bodily into the ocean. The best-known volcano is Hekla 


(5108 ft.), which was in eruption eighteen times withm the 
historic period down to 1845. Katla during the same period 
was active thirteen times down to i860, 'nie laigest volcano 
is Askja, situated in the middle of the lava-field of Odatfahraun, 
Its crater measures 34 sq. m. in area. At M^vatn there are 
several volcanoes, which were particularly active in the years 
1724-1730. On several occasions there have teen volcanic out¬ 
breaks under the sea outside the peninsula of Reykjanes, islands 
appearing and afterwards disappearing again. The crater 
chain of Laki has only been in eruption once in historic times, 
namely, the violent and disastrous outbreak of 1783. Iceland, 
however, possesses no constantly active volcano. There are 
often long intervals between the successive outbreaks, and many 
of the volcanoes (and this is especially true of the chains of 
craters) have only vented themselves in a solitary outburst. 

Earthquakes arc frequent, especially in the districts which 
are peculiarly volcanic. Historical evidence goes to show 
that they are closely associated with three naturally defined 
regions: (i) the region between Skjilfandi and AxarfjorSr 
in the north, where violent earth tremblings are extremely 
common ; (2) at Faxafloi, where minor vibrations are frequent; 
(3) the southern lowlands, between Reykjanes and Myrdals- 
jokull, Itave frequently been devastated by violent earthquake 
shocks, with great loss of property and life, e.g. on the 14th- 
i6th of August 1784, when 92 farmsteads were totally destroyed, 
and 372 farmsteads .and 11 churches were seriously damaged ; 
and again in August and September 1896, when another terrible 
earthquake destroyed 161 farmsteads and damaged 155 others. 
Hot springs are found in every part of Iceland, both singly 
i and in groups; they arc particularly numerous in the western 
I portion of the southern lowlands, where amongst others is the 
i famous Geyser (q.v.). Sulphur springs and boiling mud lakes 
I are also general in the volcanic districts ; and in places there 
I are carbonic acid springs, these more especially on the peninsula 
I of Snicfellsnes, north of Faxafloi. 

I Geology. —Iceland is built up almost entirely of volcanic rocks, 
j none of them older, however, than the middle of the Tertiary period. 

The earlier flows were probably contemporaneous with those of Green- 
! land, the Faeroes, the we.stern islands of Scotland and the north-ea.st 
’ of Ireland. The principal varieties are basalt and palagonitic 
j breccias, the former covemiK two-thirds of the entire area, the latter 
the remaiiiuig one-third. Compared with these two systems, all 
! other formations have an 111 significant development. The palagonitic 
1 breccia.s, which stretch in an irregular belt across the island, arc 
; younger than the basalt. In the north-west, north and cast the coasts 
j are formed of bas,ilt, and rise in steep, gloomy walls of rock to alti- 
I tude.s of 3000 ft. and more above sea-level. Deposits of clay, with 
' reniaiiis ol plants of the Tertiary period, lignite and tree-trunks 
; pressed flat, which the Icelanders call surlarbrandur , occur in places 
in the heart of the basalt formation. These fossiliferous strata are 
j developed in greatest thickness in the north-west peninsula. Indeed, 

I in some few places well-marked impressions of leaves and fruit have 
been discovered, proving that in Tertiary times Iceland possessed 
i extensive forests, and its annual mean temperature must have been 
I at lea.st 48° Fahr., whereas the present mean is ss-fl”. The palagonitic 
I breccias, which attain their greatest development in the south of the 
I island and on the tableland, consist of reddish, brown or yellowish 
I rocks, tuffs and breccias, belonging to several different groups or 
[ divisions, the youngest of which seems to be of a date subsequent 
to the Glacial epoch. All over Iceland, in both the basalt and breccia 
formations, there occur small intrusive beds and dikes of liparite, 
and as this rock is of a lighter colour than the basalt, it is visible 
from a distance. In the south-east of the island, in the parish of 
Lfin, there exist a few mountains of gabbro, a rock which does not 
occur in any other part of Iceland. Near Hiisavik in the north there 
have been found marine deposits containing a number of marine 
.shells; they belong to the Red Crag division of the Pliocene. In 
the middle of Iceland, where the geological foundation is tufl and 
breccias, large areas are buried under ancient outflows of lava, which 
bear evidences of glacial scratching. These lava streams, which are 
of a doleritic character, flowed before the Glacial age, or during its 
continuance, out of lava cones with gigantic crater openings, such as 
may be seen at the present day. During the Glacial epoch the whole 
of Iceland was covered by a vast sheet of inland ice, except for a 
few small isolated peaks rising along its outer margins. This ice-cap 
had on the tableland a thickness of 2300 to 2600 ft. Rocks scored 
by glacial ice and showing plain indications of striation, together w ith 
thousands of erratic blocks, are found scattered all over Iceland. 
Signs of elevation subsequent to the Glacial epoch are common all 
round the island, especially on the north-west peninsula. There are 
found strikingly developed marine terraces of gravel, .shore lines and 
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surf beaches marked on 'the solid rook. In several places there are 
trace.s of shells; and sometimes skeletal remams oi whales and 
walrases, ^ well as ancient driftwood, have been discovered at 
tolerable distances from the present coast. The ancient shore-lines 
occur at two different altitudes. Along the higher, 230 to 260 ft. above 
the existing sea-level, .shells have been found which ate character¬ 
istic of high Arctic latitudes and no longer exist in Iceland ; whereas 
on tlie lower shore-line, too to 130 ft., the shells belong to species 
which occur amongst the coast fauna of the present day. 

The geysers and other hot spring.s arc due to the same causes as 
the active volcanoes, and the earthcjualces are probably manifesta¬ 
tions of the samp forces. A feature ol special interest to geologists in 
the present conditions ol the island is the great power of the wind 
both as a triiiispcrting and denuding agent. ' Tlie rock sculpturi is 
often very .similar to that of a tiopical acsert.' 

C''/(ma/«.---Considering its high latitude and situation, Iceland 
has a relatively mild climate. The meteorological conditions 
vary greatly, however, in different parts of the island. In the 
South and east the weather is generally changeable, stormy 
and moist; whilst on the north the rainfall is less. The climate 
of the interior tableland approximates to the continental type 
and is often extremely cold. The mean annual temperature is 
37'a" F. in Stykkishdlmr on BreiSifjorSr, 38 3° at Eyrarbakki in 
the south of Iceland, 41“ at Vestraaniiicyjar, 36° at Akurcyri in 
the north, 36 7° on Berufjorbr in the cast, and 30-6“ at Mddrudolr 
on the central tableland. The range is great not only from year 
to year, but also from montlr to month. For instance, at 
Stykkishdlmr the highest annual mean for March was 39-7°, 
and the lowest 8", during a period of thirty-eight years. Iceland 
lies contiguous to that part of the north Athintic in which the 
shifting areas of low pressure prevail, so that storms are frequent 
and the barometer is seldom firm. The liarometric pressure 
at sea-level in the .south-west of Iceland during the period 1878- 
1900 varied Ijetween 30-8 and 271 in. The climate of the coasts 
is relatively mild in summer, but tolerably cold in winter. The 
winter means of the north and east coasts average 31 •7'’ and 
31-3° F. re.spcclively ; the summer means, 42-8° and 44-6'’; 
and the means of the year, 33-1° and 3S'6°. 'llie winter moans 
of the south and west coasts average 32“ and 31-7° respectively ; 
the summer means, 48-2° and 50" ; the annual means, 37-4° and 
39'2“. The rainfall on the south and cast coasts is considerable, 
c.g. at Vcstmannajyjar, 49 4 iii. in the year ; at Berufjorfir, 
43 -6 in. On the west coast it is less, f.g. 24-3 in. at Stykkishdlmr ; 
but least of all on the north coast, being only 14-6 in. on tlie 
island of Grim.sey, which lies off that coast. Mist is commonly 
prevalent on the east coast; at BerufjorSr there is mist on 
no fewer than 212 days in the year. The south and west coa.sls 
are washed by the Gulf Stream, and the north coast by an Arctic 
current, which frequently brings with it a quantity of drift-ice, 
and thus exercises a considerable effect upon the climate of 
the island ; sometimes it blocks the north coast in the summer 
months. On the whole, during the 19th r.eiUury, the north 
coast was free from ice on an average of one year in every four 
or five. The clearness of the atmosphere ha.s been frequently 
remarked. Thunderstorms occur mo.stly in winter. 

h'lora .—The vegetation presents the characteristics of an Arctic 
F.uroi>eati type, and is tolerably imiform throughout the island, 
the differences even on the tableland being slight. At present 415 
species of phanerogams and vascular cryptogams are known; the 
lower orders have been little investigated. The grasses are of the 
greatest importance to the inhabitants, for upon them they are 
dependent for the keep of their live stock. Heather covers large 
tracts, and also affords pasture for sheep. The development of 
forest-trees is insignificant. Birch woods exist in a good many places, 
especially in the wanner valleys : but the frees are very short, 
scarcely attaining more than 3 to 10 ft in height In a few places] 
however, they reach 13 to 20 ff. and occasionally more. A few 
mountain ash or rowan trees {Sorhus attcuparta) are found singly 
here and there, and attain to 30 ft. in height. Willows are also 
pretty j^neral, -the highest in growth being Sahx phyllinifttUa, 7 to 
to ft. The wild flora of Iceland is small and delicate, with bright 
bloom, the heaths lieing especially admired. Wild crowberries and 
billwiries arc the only fruit found In the island. 

Fauna.—The Icelandic fauna is of a sub-Arctic tj-pe But while 
the species are few, the individuals are often numerous. The land 

' See I’h. Thoroddsen, " Explorations in Icehaiid during the years 
i88i-r8o8," Geographic^ Journal, vol. xiii. (1S49) pp. 251-274 
480-513, with map. 


mammals are very .poony nepreaeirted; and it is doubtful whether 
any species is indigenous. The polar bear is an occasional visitant 
being brought to the coast by the Greenland drift-ice. Foxes .are 
common, both the white and the blue occurring; mice and the brown 
Tat have been introduced, though one variety of mou.so Ls possibly 
indigenous. Reindeer were mtioduced in 1770. The marine 
mammalia we numinous. The walrus is noiv seldom seen, although 
in prehistoric times it was common. There urc numerous species of 
seals ; and the seas abound in wliales. Of birds there arc over 100 
speciiw, more than one-half being aquatic. In the interior the 
wnisUing swan is common, and numerous varieties of ducks are found 
m the lakes. The eider-duck, whiuh breeds on the islands of BreiSi- 
fjorSr, is a source of livelihood to the inhabitants, as are also the 
many kinds of sea-fowl whmh breed on the sea-cliffs. Iceland 
posses.ses neither reptiles nor batrachians. The fi.sh fauna is abundant 
m individuals, some sixty-eight species being found off tlie coasts, 
the cod fisheries are amongst the most imjxirtant in tlie world. 
Large ouanUties ol herring, plaice and halibut are also taken 
Many ol the rivers abound in salmon, and trout are plentiful in the 
lakes and streams. 


Population and Towns.—Ihc. census of 1890 gave a total 
population of 70,927, and this number had increased by 1901 
to 78,489. The increase during the 19th century was 27,000, 
While at least 15,600 Icelanders emigrated to America, chiefly 
to Manitoba, from 1872 to the close of the century. The largest 
town is Reykjavik on Faxafidi, with 6700 inhabitants, the 
capital of the island, and the place of residence of the governor- 
general and the bishop. Here the Althing meets ; and here, 
further, are the principal public institutions of the island (library, 
schools, &c.). The town possesses a statue to Thorvaldsen’ 
the famous sculptor, who was of Icelandic descent. The re¬ 
maining towns include TsafjbrSr (pop. 1000) on the north-west 
peninsula, Akureyri (1000) on the north and ScydisfjorSr (800) 
in the east. 


industries.—Vcit principal occupation of the Icelanders is 
cattle-breeding, and more particularly sheep-breeding, although 
the fishing industries have come rapidly to the front in modern 
times. In 1850, 82% of the population were dependent upon 
cattle-breeding and 7*Xi upon fishing; in 1890 the numbers 
were 64% and 18% respectively. The culture of grain is not 
practised in Iceland ; all bread-stuffs are imported. In ancient 
times barley was grown in some places, but it never paid for the 
cost of cultivation. Cattle-breeding has declined in importance, 
while the numlier of sheep has increased. Formerly gardening 
was of no importance, but (considerable progress has been made 
in this branch in modern times, as also in the cultivation of 
potatoes and turnips. Fruit-trees will not thrive ; but black 
and red currants and rhubarb are grown, the last-named doing 
excellently. Iceland posses.ses four agricultural schools, one 
agricultural society, and small agricultural associations in nearly 
every district. The fisheries give employment to about 12,000 
people. I'br the mrist part the fishing is carried on from open 
boats, notwithstanding the dangers of so stormy a coast. But 
larger decked vessels have come into increasing use. In summer 
the waters are visited by a great number of foreign fishermen, 
inclusive of about 300 fishing-boats from French ports, as well 
as by fishing-boats from the Faeroes and Norway, and steam 
trawlers from England. Excellent profit is made in certain 
parts of the island from the herring fishe!7 ; this is especially 
the case on the east coast. There are marine insurance societies 
and a school of navigation at Reykjavik. The export of fish and 
fish jiroducts has greatly increased. In 1849 to 1855 the annual 
average ^ported was 1480 tons; whereas at the close of the 
century (in 1899) it amounted to 11,339 tons and 68,079 barrels 
of oil, valued at £276,596, 

Commerce. —From the first colonization of the island down 
to the 14th century the trade was in the hands of native Icelanders 
and Norsemen ; in the 15th century it was cliiefly in the hands 
of the English, in the i6th of Germans from the Hansc towns. 
From 1602 to 1786 commerce was a monopoly of the Danish 
government; in the latter year it was declared free to all Danish 
subjects and in 1854 free to all nations. Since 1874, when Iceland 
obtained her own administration, commerce has increased 
considerably. Thus the total value of the imports and exports 
together in 1849 did not exceed £170,000 ; while in 1891-1895 
the imports averaged £356,000 and the exports £340 ,000. In 
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igoi imports were valued at £596,193 and exports at £511,083. 
Trade is almost entirely with Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
and Norway and Sweden, in this order according to value. The 
principal native products exported are live sheep, horses, salt 
meat, wool and hides, to which must be added the fish products— 
cod, train-oil, herring and salmon — eiderdown and woollen 
wares. The spinning, weaving and knitting of wool is a wide¬ 
spread industry, and the native tweed (vasmed) is the principal 
material for the clothing of the inhabitants. The imports consist 
principally of cereals and flour, cofiee, sugar, ale, wines and 
spirits, tobacco, manufactured wares, iron and metal wares, 
timber, salt, coal, &c. The money, weights and measures 
in use are the same as in Denmark, the Islands Bank in Reyk¬ 
javik (1904) is authorized to issue bank-notes up to £133,900 
in total value. 

Communicatims .—All land journeys are made on horseback, 
and in the remoter parts all goods have to be transported by 
the same means. Throughout the greater part of llie island 
there exist no proper roads even in the inhabited districts, but 
only bridle-paths, and in the uninhabited districts not even 
these. Nevertheless much has been done to improve such paths 
as there are, and several miles of driving roads have been made, 
more particularly in the south. Since 1888 many bridges have 
been built; previous to that year there was none. The larger 
rivers have been spanned by iron swing-bridges, and the Blanda 
is crossed by a fixed iron bridge. Postal connexion is maintained 
with Denmark by steamers, which sail from Copenhagen and 
call at Leith. Besides, steamers go round the island, touching 
at nearly every port. 

lieligion .—The Icelanders are Lutherans. For ecclesiastical 
purposes the island is divided into 20 deaneries and 142 parishes, 
and the affairs of each ecclesiastical parish are administered 
by a parish council, and in each deanery by a district (hjeras) 
council. When a living falls vacant, the governor-general of 
the island, after consultation with the bishop, selects three 
candidates, and from these the congregation chooses one, the 
election being subsequently confirmed by the governor-general. 
In the case of certain livings, however, the election requires 
confirmation by the crown. In 1847 a theological seminarj’ 
was founded at Reykjavik, and there the majority of the Ice¬ 
landic ministry are educated ; some, however, are graduates 
of the university of Copenhagen. 

Health.- The public health has greatly improved in modern 
times ; the death-rate of young children has especially diminished. 
'I'his improvement is due to greater cleanliness, better dwellings, 
better nourishment, and the increase in the number of doctors. 
There are now doctors in all parts of the country, whereas 
formerly there were hardly any in the island. There is a modern 
asylum for leprosy at Laugarnes near Reykjavik, and a medical 
school at Reykjavik, opened in 1876. The general sanitary 
affairs of the island arc under the control of a chief surgeon 
(national physician) who lives in Reykjavik, and has super¬ 
intendence over the doctors and the medical school. 

Government .—According to the constitution granted to Iceland 
in 1874, the king of Denmark shares the legislative power with 
the Althing, an assembly of 36 members, 30 of whom are elected 
by household suffrage, and 6 nominated by the king. The 
Althing meets every second year, and sits in two divisions, the 
upper and the lower. The upper division consists of the 6 
members nominated by the king and 6 elected by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people out of their own body. The lower 
division consists of the remaining 24 representative members. 
The minister for Iceland, who resided in Copenhagen until 
1903, when his office was transferred to Reykjavik, is responsible 
to the king and the Althing for the maintenance of the constitu¬ 
tion, and he submits to the king for confirmation the legislative 
measures proposed by the Althing, The king appoints a gover¬ 
nor-general {landshhjitingi) who is resident in the island and 
carries on the government on the responsibility of the minister. 
Formerly Iceland was divided into four quarters, the east, the 
south, the west and north. Now the north and the east are 
united under one governor, and the south and the west under 


another. The island is further divided into 18 syslar (counties), 
and these again into 169 hreppur (rapes) or poor-law districts. 
Responsible to the governors axe the sheriffs {sfslumenn), who 
act as tax gatherers, notaries public and judges of first instance; 
the sheriff has in every hrep^ an assistant, called kreppitfdri. 
In every hreppur there is also a representative committee, who 
administer the poor laws, and look after the general concerns 
of the hreppur. These committees are controlled by the com¬ 
mittees of file syslur (county boards), and these again are under 
the control of the amtsrds (quarter board), consisting of three 
members. From the sheriff courts appeals lie to the superior 
court at Reykjavik, consisting of three judges. Appeals may 
be taken in all criminal cases and most civil cases to the supreme 
court at Copenhagen. 

Iceland has her own budget, the Althing having, by the con¬ 
stitution of 1874, the right to vote its own supplies. As the Althing 
only meets every otlier year, the budget is passed for two years 
at once. The total income and expenditure are each about 
£70,000 per financial period. There is a national reserv’e fund 
of about £60,000, but no public debt; nor is there any contribu¬ 
tion for either military or naval purposes. Iceland has her own 
customs service, but the only import duties levied are upon 
spirits, tobacco, coffee and sugar, and in each case the duties 
are fairly low. 

Edueation. —Education is pretty widespread amongst the 
people. In the towns and fishing villages there are a few ele¬ 
mentary schools, but often the children are instructed at home ; 
in some places by peripatetic teachers. It is incumbent upon 
the clergy to see that all children are taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The people are great readers ; considerii^ the 
number of the inhabitants, books and periodicals have a very 
extensive circulation. Eighteen newspapers are issued (once and 
twice a week), besides several journals, and Iceland has always 
been distinguished for Iter native literature. At Reykjavik 
there arc a Latin school, a medical school and a theological 
school; at Mbdruvellii and HafnarfjorSr, modem high schools 
(realsehulen) ; and in addition (o these there are four agricultural 
schools, a school of navigation, and three girls’ schools. The 
national library at Reykjavik contains some 40,000 volumes 
and 3000 M.SS. At the same place there is also a valuable 
archaeological collection. Amongst the learned societies are 
the Icelandic Literary Society (Bokmentafjelag), the society 
of the Friends of the People, and the Archaeological Society of 
Reykjavik. 

Axttiioritifs — Among numerous works of Dr Thorvald 
Thorodclscn, sec Geu.hutUc der Islands Geographu (Leipzig, 1898I ; 
and the following articles in Geograpsk Tidskrift (Copenhagen) ; 
" Om Islands geografiske og geologiskc UndersOgelse" (1093); 
" Islandske Fjorde og Bugter " (1901) ; '' Gcog. og geol. binders, 
ved den .sydiigc Del af Fax<ifl6i paa Island " (1903) ; " Lavadrkener 
og Vulkancr paa Islands Hojiand " (1905). See also C. S. Forbes, 
hetand (London, 1H60) ; S. Baring-Gould, Iceland, its Scenes and 
Sagas (laimlon, 1863) , Sir R. F. Burton, Ultima Thule (Edinburgh, 
1875) ; W. T. McCormick, A Ride across Iceland (London, 1892) ; 
J. Coles, Summer Travelling in Iceland (London, 1882); H. J. 
Johnston Lavis, “ Notes on the Geography, Geology, Agriculture 
and Economics of Iceland,” Scott. Geog. Mag. xi. (1895) ; W. Bisiker, 
Across Iceland (Lonrlon. 1902); J. Hann, “Die Anomalien der 
Witterung auf Island in dem Zeitraumc 1851-1900, &c.," Siteungs- 
berxchie, Vienna Acad. Sci. [1904); P. Hermann, in Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1907). Also Geografisk Tidskrill, and 
the Geographical Journal (London), passim. (Th. T.) 

History 

Shortly after the discovery of Iceland by the Scandinavian, 
c. 850 (it had long been inhabited by a small colony of Irish 
Culdees), a stream of immigration set in towards it, which lasted 
for sixty years, and resulted in the establishment of some 4000 
homesteads. In this immigration three distinct streams can be 
traced, (i) About 870-890 four great noblemen from Norway, 
Ingolf, Ketil Hsng, ^alla-Grim and Thorolf, settled with their 
dependants in the south-west of the new found land. (2) In 
890-900 there came from the western Islands Queen Aud, widow 
of Olaf the White, king of Dublin, preceded and followed by a 
number of her kinsmen and relations (many like herself being 
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('hristians), Hclgi Biolati, Biorn the Easterti, Hclgi the Lean, 
Ketil tlie Foolish, &c., who settled the best land in the island 
(west, north-west and north), and founded families who long 
swayed its destinies. There also came from the Western Islands a 
fellowship of vikings seeking a free home in the north. They had 
colonized the west in the viking times ; they had “ fought 
at Hafursfirth,” helping their stay-at-home kinsmen against 
the centralization of the great head-king, who, when he had 
crushed opposition in Norway, followed up his victory by com¬ 
pelling them to flee or bow to his rule. .Such were Ingimund 
the Old, Geirmund Hellskin, Thord Beardie (who had wed 
St Edmund’s granddaughter), Audun Shackle, Bryniulf the 
Old, Uni, to whom Harold promised the earldom of the new 
land if he could make the settlers acknowledge him as king 
(a hopeless project), and others by whom the north-west, north 
and (iast were almost completely “ claimed." (3) In 900-930 
a few more incomers direct from Norway completed the .settle 
merit of the south, north-east and south-east. Among them were 
Karl Hrollaug (hall hrother of Hrolf Ganger and of the first 
earl of Orkney), Hialti, Hrafnkell Frey’s priest, and the sons of 
Asbiorn. Fully three-quarters of the land was settled from the 
west, and among these immigrants there was no small proportion 
of Irish blood. In 1100 there were 4500 franklins, i.e. about 
50,000 souls. 

fhe unit of Icelandic politics was the homestead with its 
franklin-owner (buendt), its primal organization the hundred- 
moot {thing), its tie the gogin'S (godar) or chieftainship. 

^ kinsmen and depend¬ 

ants to the new land, taken a " claim ” there, and 
parcelled it out among them, naturally became their leader, 
presiding as priest at the temple feasts and sacrifices of heathen 
times, acting as speaker of their moot, and as their representative 
towards the nciglibouring chiefs. He was not a feudal lord nor 
a local sheriff, for any franklin could change his gofiorh' when 
he would, and the rights of “ judgment by peers ’’ were in full 
use ; moreover, the office could be bequeathed, sold, divided 
or pledged by the posses.sor ; still the gohi had considerable 
power as long as the commonwealth lasted. 

Disputes between neighbouring chiefs and their clients, 
and uncertainty as to the law, brought about the Constituti'm 
of Ulftiot {c. 930), which apiiointed a central moot for the whole 
island, the Althing, and a speaker to speak a single “ law ’’ 
(principally that followed by the Gula-moot in Norway); the 
Reforms of Thord Gellir (964), settling a fixed number of moots 
and chieftaincies, dividing the island into four quarters (thus 
characterized by Ari: north, thickest settled, most famous ; 
east, first completely settled ; south, best land and greatest 
chiefs : west, remarkable for noble families), to each of which 
a head-court, the “ quarter-court,” was assigned; and the 
Innovations of Skapti ^ascribed in the saga to Nial) the Latv- 


Speaker (d. 1030), who set up a “ fifth court ’’ as the ultimate 
tribunal in criminal matters, and strengthened the communitt' 
against the chiefs. But here constitutional growth ceased : 
the law-making body made few and unimportant modifications 
of custom ; the courts were too weak for the chiefs who misused 
and defied them ; the speaker’s power was not sufficiently sup¬ 
ported ; even the ecclesiastical innovations, while they secured 
peace for a time, provoked in the end the struggles which put 
an end to the commonwealth. 

Christianity was introduced r. 1000 from Norway. Tithes 
j were established in 1096, and an ecclesiastical code made c. 1125. 

The first disputes about the jurisdiction of the clergy were 
! moved by Gudmund in the i3tli century, bringing on a ci\'il 
I war, while the questions of patronage and rights over glebe 
' and mortmainland occupied Bishop Arni and his adversaries 
I fifty years afterw'ards, when the land was under Norwegian 
viceroys and Norwegian law. For the civil wars broke down the 
great houses who had monopolized the chieftaincies ; and after 
violent struggles (in which the Sturlungs of the first generation 
perished at Orlygstad, 1238, and Reykiaholt, 1241, while of 
the second generation Thord Kakali was called away by the 
[ king in 1250, and Thorgils .Skardi slain in 1258) the subiiiissioii 
of the island to Norway quarter after quarter took place in 
1262-1264, under Gizur’s auspices, and the old Common Law 
was replaced by the New Norse Code “ Ironside ’’ in 1271. 

The political life and law of the old days is abundantly illus¬ 
trated in the sagas (especially Eyrhyggia, Hensa-Thori, Reyk- 
diela, Hrafnkell and Niala), the two collections of law-scrolls 
{Codex Regius, e. 1235, and StadarhoVs Rook, c. 1271), the 
Libellus, the Liberfragments, and the Landiiamabok of Ari, 
and the Diplomatarium. K, Maurer has made the subject 
his own in his Beiirdge, Island, Grdgds, &c. 

I The medieval Icelandic church had two bishoprics, Skalholt 
(S., W. and E.) 1056, and Holar (N.) 1106, and about 175 
parishes (two-thirds of which belonged to the southern bishopric). 
'J'hey belonged to the metropolitan see of Bremen, then to Lund, 
lastly to Nidaros, 1237. There were several religious founda¬ 
tions: Thingore (founded 1133), Thwera (1155), Hitardale 
(c. 1166), Kirkby Nunnery (1184), Stad Nunnery (1296) and 
Saurby (c. 1200) were Benedictine, while Ver (1168), Flatey 
after Holyfell (1172), Videy (1226), Madderfield Priory (1296) 
j and Skrid Priory (14th century) were Augustinian. 7 ’lie bishops, 
elected by the people at the Althing till 1237, enjoyed coit- 
, siderable power; two, Thorlak of Skalholt and John of Holar, 
were publicly voted saints at the Althing, and one, Gudmund, 
' received the title of “ Good ” by decree of the bishop and 
I chapter. Full details as to ecclesiastical history will be found 
! in the Btskupasogur (edited by Dr Vigfusson). 
i Iceland was not agricultural but pastoral, depending upon 
' flocks and herds for subsistence, for, though rye and other grain 
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would grow in favoured localities, the hay, self-sown, was the 
only regular crop. In some districts the fisheries and fowling 
were of importance, but nine-tenths of the population 
ml* cattle. Life on each home¬ 

stead was regularly portioned out: outdoor occu¬ 
pations—fishing, shepherding, fowling, and the hay-niaking 
and fuel - gathering—occupying the summer ; while indoor 
business—weaving, tool-making, &c.—filled up the loi^ winter. 
The year was broken by the spring feasts and moots, the great 
Althing meeting at midsummer, the marriage and arval gather¬ 
ings after the summer, and tlie long yule feasts at midwinter. 
There were but two degrees of men, free and unfree, though 
only the franklins had any political power; and, from the nature 
of the life, social intercourse was unrestrained and unfettered; 
go 5 i and thrall lived the same lives, ate the same food, spoke 
the same tongue, and differed little in clothing or habits. The 
thrall had a house of his own and was rather villein or serf 
than slave, having rights and a legal price by law. During the 
Ircathen days many great chiefs passed part of their lives in 
Norway at the king's court, but after the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in Iceland they kept more at home, visiting the continent, 
however, for purposes of state, suits with clergy, &c. Trade was 
from the first almost entirely in foreign (Norse) haiids. 

The introduction of a church system brought little change. 
The great families put their members into orders, and so continued 
lo enjoy the profits of the land which they had given to the 
church : the priests married and otherwise behaved like the 
franklins around them in everyday matters, farming, trading, 
going to law like laymen. 

Life in the commonwealth was turbulent and anarchic, but 
free and varied ; it produced men of mark, and fostered bravery, 
adventure and progress. Dut on the union with 
Norway all this ceased, and there was left but a low 
(/fl'/on. dead level of poor peasant proprietors careless of all 
save how to live by as little labour as possible, and 
pay as few taxes as they could to their foreign rulers. The 
island received a foreign governor (Earl, Hirdstjori or Sttptamls- 
madr as he was successively called), and was parcelled out into 
counties (sysLur), administered by sheriffs (sj/slumadr) appointed 
by the king. A royal court took the place of the Althing courts ; 
the local business of the local things was carried out by the 
(kreppstjori) bailiff, a subordinate of the sheriff ; and the gohorS, 
things, quarter-courts, trial by jury, &c., were swept away by 
these innovations. The power of the crown was increased by 
the confiscation of the great Sturlung estates, which were under¬ 
leased to farmers, while the early falling off of the Norse trade 
threatened to deprive the island of the means of existence ; 
for the great epidemics and eruptions of the 14th century had 
gravely attacked its pastoral wealth and ruined much of its 
pasture and fi.shery. 

The union of the Three Crowns transferred the practical 
rule of Iceland to Denmark in 1280, and the old Treaty of Cnion, 
by which the island had reserved its essential rights, was dis¬ 
regarded by the absolute Danish monarchs ; but, though new 
taxation was imposed, it was rather their careless neglect than 
their too active interference that damaged Iceland's interests. 
Hut for an English trade, which sprang up out of the half- 
smuggling, half-buccaneering enterprise of the Hristol merchants, 
the island would have fared badly, lor during the whole of 
the 15th century their trade with England, exporting sulphur, 
eiderdown (of which the English taught them the value), 
wool, and salt stock-fish, and importing as before wood, iron, 
honey, wine, grain and flax goods, was their only link with the 
outer world. This period of Iceland’s existence is eventless: 
she had got peace but with few of its blessings ; all spirit seemed 
to have died with the commonwealth ; even shepherding and 
such agriculture as there had been sank to a lower stage; 
wagons, ploughs and carts went out of use and knowledge ; 
architecture in limber became a lost art, and the fine carved 
and painted halls of the heathen days were replaced by turf- 
walled bams half sunk in the earth; the large decked luggers 
of tlie old days gave way to small undecked fishing-boats. 


The Reformation in Iceland wakened men’s minds, but it 
left their circumstances little changed. ’Though the fires of 
martyrdom were never lighted in Iceland, the story 
of the easily accepted Reformation is not «dtogether 
a pleasant one. When it was accomplished, the 
little knot of able men who came to the front did much in 
preserving the records of the past, while Odd and Hallgrim 
exhibit the noblest impulses of their time. While there was 
this revolution in religion a social and political revolution 
never came to Iceland. The Hanse trade replaced the English 
for the worse ; and the Danish monopoly which succeeded it 
when the Danish kings began to act again with vigour was 
still less profitable. The glebes and hospital lands were a 
fresh power in the hands of the crown, and the subservient 
Lutheran clergy became the most powerful class in the island, 
while the system of under-leasing at rackrent and short lease 
with unsecured tenant right extended over at least a quarter 
of the better land. 

A new plague, that of the English, Gascon and Algerine 
pirates, marked the close of the i6th century and opening of 
the 17th, causing widespread panic and some devasta¬ 
tion in 1579, 1613-1616 and 1627. Nothing points " 

more to the helplessness of the natives’ condition than 
their powerlessness against these foes. But the i8th century 
is the most gloomy in Iceland’s annals. Smallpox, famine, 
sheep disease, and the eruptions of 1765 and 1783 follow each 
other in terrible succession. Against such visitations, which 
reduced the population by about a fourth, little could be done. 
The few literary men, whose work was done and whose books 
were published abroad, were only concerned with the past, and 
Jon Vidalin is the one man of mark, beside Eggert Olafsson, 
who worked and wrote for his own generation.' 

Gradually the ideas which were agitating Europe spread 
through .Scandinavia into Iceland, and its claims were more 
respectfully listened to. The continental system, 
which, by its leading to the blockade of Denmark, nmt,. 
threatened to starve Iceland, was neutralized by special 
action of the British government. Trade and fishery grew a 
little brisker, and at length the turn came. 

The rationalistic movement, headed by Magnus Stephenson, 
a patriotic, narrow-minded lawyer, did little good as far as 
church reform went, but was accompanied by a more successful 
effort to educate the people. A Useful Knowledge Society 
was formed and did some honest work. Newspapers and 
periodicals were published, and the very stir which the ecclesi¬ 
astical disputes encouraged did good. When free trade came, 
and when the free constitution of Denmark had produced its 
legitimate effects, the endeavours of a few patriots such as 
Jon Sigurdsson were able to push on the next generation a step 
I further. Questions of a modem political complexion arose ; 

I the cattle export controversy and the great home rule struggle 
began. After thirty years’ agitation home rule was conceded 
in 1874 (see above. Government). (F Y. P.) 

Ancient Literature 

Poetry .—Iceland has always borne a high renown for song, 
but has never produced a poet of the highest order, the qualitiw 
which in other lands were most sought for and admired in 
poetry being in Iceland lavished on the saga, a prose epic, while 
Icelandic poetry is lo be rated very high for the one quality 
which its authors have ever aimed at—^melody of sound. To 
these generalizations there are few exceptions, though Icelandic 
literature includes a group of poems which possess qualities of 
high imagination, deep pathos, fresh love of nature, passionate 
dramatic power, and noble simplicity of language which Ice¬ 
landic poetry lacks. The solution is that these poems do not 
belong to Iceland at all. They are the poetry of the “ Western 
Islands." 

It was among the Scandinavian colonists of the British coasts 
that in the first generations after the colonization of Iceland 

* For the periods succeeding the union, Danish state papers and 
the History of Finn Jonsson are the best authority. 
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therefrom a magnificent school of poetry arose, to which wc owe 
works that for power and beauty can be paralleled in no Teutonic 
language till centuries after their date. To this school, which 
IS totally distinct from the Icelandic, ran its own course apart 
and perished before the ijth century, the following works belong 
(of their authors we have scarcely a name or two ; their dates 
can be rarely exactly fixed, but they lie between the beginning 
of the 9th and the end ot the lotii centuries), classified into 
groups : — 

(o) The Hclgi' trilogy (last third lost save a few verses, but pre¬ 
served in prose 111 Hfomund Ortpsion's Sa^a), the Haistng of Anganty 
and Death of lltaliiiar (ui Heruarar Saga), tlie fr,'igmcnts ot a Volsung 
Lay (I'u/siingahit'uda) (part inlerpoUtcd in earlier poems, part under¬ 
lying the prose in Volsuiiga Saga), all by one poet, to whom IJr 
Vigliisson would also aserilie Volitspa, Vegtumshviia, IVvmotrnVfa, 
Gratia ‘^ong and t^(flnndrtr/ind«. 

(/)) The Uraniatit Poems - I lytiiig of Lain, the. Pvy Skirtns, the 
Harhardilioo and several liagmenti., all one man’.s vvorli, to whose 
school belong, iirobably, the Lav underlying the story of War’s 
death in Skiuliiuiiga Saga. 

{<) The Didactic Poetry - Grimmsiiiiil, }'af\irudnismal, Alvisimal, 
(Sic. 

id) 'The tiencaloglcal and Mythological Voomr,Hvndhtlfod, 
written lor one ol the Haurda-Kari lanillj, so famous m the Orkneys ; 
Yngltiigatal and llaiistloag, by Thiodolf of Hviii, Rig's Thai, itc. 

{>■) The Dirges and Uattle Songs—such as that on Hafur-firth 
Battle//ra/ttowa/, by 'Thiodoll ol Hvm or 'Tliorbjorii Hornklofi, shortly 
alter S711; Eirik's Dirge [liiriksmdi) between oao and 060 , the Dart- 
Lay on Cloniayf Battlr (loi.]) ; liiarka-mat (fragments of which we 
have, and paraphrase ol more is found in llrotf Ktaki's Saga and 111 
Saxo). 

There are also fragments of poems in Half 's Saga, Asmuiid Kappa- 
Liana's Saga, in the L-itiii verses ol Saxo, and tlie Shield Lays 
(ttagnarsdrapu) by Bragi, <Vc., of tins school, which clo.ses with the 
Sun-Song, a powerUil Christiai' Dante.sc|ue poem, recalling some ot 
the early comiiositionsof the Insh Church, .and with the utli-cciitury 
L.av of Ragnar, I.av of Starkad, The 1‘rnvnrh Song (llavamal) and 
Krahumal, to which we may add those singular Gloss-poem.s, the 
\hdHr, which also belong to tlie Western Isles. 

To Greenland, tecland's larthest colony, founded in the loth 
century, we owe the two L.avs of AUi, and jirobably Hvmiskvtda, 
which, lliough of a weirder, harsher cast, yet belong to tlie WVstern 
Isles school and not to Icelaiiil. 

Jn form all these poem.s belong to two or three clas-ses:— kviffa, 
an epic “ cantilena ” ; Idl, a genealogical poem ; drapa, songs 
of praise, &c., written in modification.s of the old Teutonic 
metre which we know in Jleowulf; galdr and lokkr, spell and 
charm songs in a more lyric measure ; and mdl, a dialogue 
poem, and Uod, a lav, in elegiac measure suited to the subject. 

The characteristics of this Western school are no doubt tlie 
result of the contact of Scandinavian colonists of the viking-tide, 
living lives of the wildest adventure, with an imaginative and 
civilized race, that exercised upon tliem a very strong and lasting 
influence (the eftects of which were also felt in Iceland, but m 
a difforenl way). The Irequent intermarriages which mingled 
the best families of either race are sufficient proof of the close 
communion of Northmen and Celts in the gth and 10th centuries, 
while there are in the poems thcm.scivcs traces of Celtic mythology, 
language and manners.' 

Wlien one turns to the early poetry ot the Seandinavian 
continent, preserved in the rune-staves on the memorial stones 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, in the didactic Havamal, 
the Cfrcal Vohung I.av {i.e. Sigurd II., Fafni-s’s Lay, Sigrdrifa’s 
Lay) and Hamdismal, all continental, and all entirely consonant 
to the remains of Old English poetry in metre, feeling and treat¬ 
ment, one ran see that it is with this school that the Icelandic 
" makers ” are in sympathy, and that from it their verse naturally 
descends. While shrewdness, plain straightforwardness, and 
a certain stem way of loiiking at life are common to htoth, 
the Icelandic school adds a complexity of structure and orna¬ 
ment, an elaborate mythological and enigmatical phraseology, 
and a regularity of rhyme, assonance, luxuriance, quantity 

> Many of these poems wen- linghshecl in prose by the translator 
of Mallet, by B. Thorpe in his Scpmund's p.dda, and two or three 
by Messrs Morris and Magnussen, as aivpendices to their translation 
of I olsunga Saga. Earlier translations 111 verse are those in Dryden’s 
Miscellany (vol. vi), \. Cottle's Edda, Mathias’s Translations, and 
W. Herb^’.s Otd Icelandic Poetry. Gray's versions of Darradar-liod 
and Vegtamskvida arc well known. 


and syllabification, which it caught from the Latin and Celtic, 
poets, and adapted with exquisite ingenuity to its own main 
object, that of securing the greatest possible beauty of sound. 

The first generations of Icelandic poets resemble in many 
ways the later troubadours; the books of the king.s and the 
sagas are full of their strange lives. Men of good birth (nearly 
always, too, of Celtic blood on one side at least), they leave 
Iceland young and attach themselves to the kings and earls 
of the north, living in their courts as their henchmen, sharing 
their adventures in weal and woe, pnusing their victories, and 
hymning their deaths if they did not fall by their sides—men of 
quick passion, unhappy in their loves, jealous of rival poets 
and of their own fame, ever ready to answer criticism with a 
■satire or with a sword-thrust, but clinging through all to their 
art, m which they attained most marvellous skill. 

Such men were Egil, the foe of Eirik Bloodaxe and the 
friend of .lEthclstan; Kormak, the hot-headed champion; 
Eyvin^ King Haakon’s poet, called Skaldaspillir, because 
he copied in his dirge over that king the older and finer Etnks- 
inal ; Gunnlaug, who sang at iEthelrcd’.s court, and fell at the 
hands of a brother bard, Hrafn ; J lallfrcd, Olaf Tryggvason’s 
poet, who lies in Iona by the side of Macbeth ; Sighvat, Saint 
Olaf's henchman, most prolific of all his comrades ; Thormod, 
Coalhrnw’s poet, who died .singing after Sticklcstad battle ; 
Ref, Ottar the Black, Arnor the earls’ poet, and, of those whose 
poetry was almost confined to Ireland, Grelti, Biorn the Hildale 
champion, and the two model Icelandic masters, Einar Skulason 
and Markus the Lawman, both of the 12th century. 

It is impossible to do more here than mention the names of 
the most famous of the long roll of poets which are noted in the 
works of Snorri and in the two Skalda-tal. They range from the 
rough and noble pathos of Egil, the mystic obscurity of Kormak, 
the pride and grief of Hallfrcd, and the marvcilous fluency of 
Sighvat, to the florid intricacy of Einar and Markus. 

The art of poetry stood to the Icelanders in lieu of music ; 
scarcely any prominent man but know how to turn a mocking 
or laudatory stanza, and down to the fall of the commonweallti 
the accomplishment was in high request. In the literar)- age 
the chief poets belong to the great Sturlung family, Snorri 
and his two nephews, Rturla and Olaf, the White Poet, being the 
mo.sl famous “ makers ” of their day. Indeed, it is in Snorri's 
Edda, a poetic grammar of a very perfect kind, that the best 
examples of the whole of northern poetry are to be found. The 
last part, Ualtalal, a treatise on metre, was written for Earl 
Skuli about 1222, in imitation of Earl Rognvald and Hall’s 
Haltalvkill {ClavE mrlrua) of 1150. 'J'he second part, Skald- 
skapar-mal, a gradtis of synonyms and epithets, which contains 
over 240 quotations from 65 poets, and 10 anonymous lays— 
a treasury of verse—was composed c, 1230. The first part, 
an ex(|uisite sketch of nurthern mythology, Gylfa-ginmng, was 
probably prefixed to the whole later. There is some of Sturla's 
poetry in his hlendinga Saga, and verses of Snorri occur in the 
Grammatical Treatise on figures of .speech, Ore., of Olaf, which 
contains about one hundred and forty quotations from various 
authors, and was written about 1250. 

Besides those sources, tlie Kings’ Lives of Snorri and later 
authors contain a great deal of verse by Icelandic poets. King 
Harold Sigurdsson, who fell at Stamford Bridge 1066, was both 
a good critic and composed himself. Many tales are told of him 
and his poet visitors and henchmen. The Icelandic sagas also 
comprise much verse which is partly genuine, partly the work 
of the i2th and 13th century editors. Thus there are genuine 
pieces in NiaTs Saga (chaps. 34, 78, 103,126, 146), in Eyrbyggia, 
Laxdcela, Epl’s Saga (part only), Grettla (two and a half stanzas, 
cf. l.andndmahPk), Biorn's Saga, Gunnlattg’s Saga, Havard’s 
Saga, Kormak's Saga, Viga-Glum’s Saga, Erik the Red's Saga 
and Eosibreedra Saga. In Nial’s, Gisli’s and Droplaug’s Sons’ 
.Sagas there is good verse of a later poet, and in many .sagas 
worthless rubbish foisted in as ornamental. 

To these may be added two or three works of a semi-literary 
kind, composed by learned men, not by heroes and warriors. 
Such are Konunga-tdl, Hugsvinnsmdl (a paraphrase of Cato’s 
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Distichs), Merlin’s Prophecy (paraphr&sed from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth by Gunnlaug the monk), Jomsvikinga-drapa (by 
Bishop Ketil), and the Islendinga-drapa, which 1 ms preserved 
brief notices of several lost sagas concerning Icelandic worthies, 
with which Gudmundar-drapa, though of the 14th century, 
may be also placed. 

Just as the change of law gave the death-blow to an already 
perishing commonwealth, so the rush of medieval influence, 
which followed the union with Norway, completed a process 
which had been in force since the end of the nth centuiy, when 
it overthrew the old Icelandic poetry in favour of the rimur. 

The introduction of the danz, baliads (or fornkvwdi, as they 
arc now called) for singing, with a burden, usually relating 
to a love-tale, which were immensely popular with the people 
and performed by whole companies at weddings, yule feasts 
and the like, had relegated the regular Icelandic poetry to more 
serious events or to the more cidtivated of the chiefs. Hut 
these “jigs,” as the Elizabethans would have called them, 
dissatisfied the popular ear in one way : they were, like old 
English ballads, which they closely resembled, in rhyme, but 
void of alliteration, and accordingly they were modified and 
replaced by the “ rimur,” the staple literary product of the 15th 
century. These were rhymed but also alliterative, in regular 
form, with prologue or mausong (often the prettiest part of the 
whole), main portion telling the tale (mostly derived in early 
days from the French romances of the Carlovingian, Arthurian 
or Alexandrian cycles, or from the mythic or skrxik-sdgur), and 
epilogue. Their child value to us lies in their having preserved 
versions of several French poem.s now lost, and in their evidence 
as to the feelings and bent of Icelanders in the “ Dark Age ” 
of the island’s history. 'Fhe ring and melody which they all 
possess is their chief beauty. 

Of the earliest. Olafsrima, by Kinar Gilsson (r. 13.lo), and the 
best, the Aristophanic Skida-rima (V. 1430), by Einar Fostri, 
the names ra.ay be given. Kimur on sacred subjects was called 
" diktur ” ; of these, on the legends of the saints’ lives, many 
remain. The most notable of its class is the Lilia of Eystem 
Asgrimsson, a monk of Holyfell (r. 1350), a most “ sweet sound¬ 
ing song.” I.a,ter the poems of the famous Jon Ariison (b. 
1484), last Catholic bishop of Holar (r. 1530), Liamr (“gleam ”) 
and Pidargrdlr (“ passion-tears ”), deserve mention. Arason 
is also celebrated as having introduced printing into Iceland. 

Taste has sunk since the old days ; but still this rimur piietry 
is popular and genuine. Moreover, the very prosaic and artificial 
verse of Sturla and the last of the old school deserved the oblivion 
which came over them, as a casual perusal of the stanzas scattered 
through Jsh’inhnga will prove. It is interesting to notice that 
a certain number of lieniiingar (poetical paraphrases) have 
survived from the old school even to the present day, though 
the mass of them have happily perished. The change in the 
phrmesis of the language is well illustrated by the new metres 
as compared with the old Icelandic droU-htxdt in its varied 
forms. Most of the older rimur and diktur are as yet unprinted. 
Many of the jornkiia:di nxQ printed in a volume of the old Nordiske 
Litlrratur-Samjund. 

The elTects of the Reformation was deeply felt in Icelandic 
literature,both prose and verse. The name of Hallgrim Petursson, 
whose Passion-hymns, “ the flower of all Icelandic poetry,” 
have been the most popular composition in the language, is 
foremost of all writers since the second change of faith. The 
gentle sweetness of thought, and the exquisite harmony of word¬ 
ing in his poems, more than justify the popular verdict. His 
Hymns were finished in 1660 and published in i66fi, two great 
Protestant poets thus being contemporaries. A collection of 
Reformation hymns, adapted, many of them, from the German, 
the Holar-bnnh, had preceded them in i6to. There was a good 
deal of verse-writing of a secular kind, far inferior in every way, 
during this period. In spite of the many physical distress^ 
that weighed upon the island, ballads (fnrnkvtedi) were still 
written, ceasing about 1750, rimur composed, and more elaborate 
compositions published. 

The most notable names are those of the improvisatore 


Stephen the Blind; Thorlok Gudbrandsson, author of Vlftr- 
Rimur, d. 1707 ; John Magnusson, who wrote Hrista/h, a 
didactic poem; Stefan Olafsson, composer oi psalms, rimur, 
&c., d. 1688; Gunnar Pdlsson, the author of Gunnarslag, often 
printed with the Eddie poems, c, 1791; and Eggert Olafsson, 
traveller, naturalist and patriot, whose untimely death in 
1768 was a great loss to his country. His Uunadar-batkr, a 
Georgic written, like Tusser’s Points, with a practical view of 
raising the state of agriculture, has always been much prized. 
Paul Vidalin’s ditties are very naive and clever. 

Of later poets, down to more recent times, perhaps the best 
was Sigurd of Broad firth, many of whose prettiest poems were 
composed in Greenland like those of Jon Biamisson before 
him, c. 1750 ; John Thorlaksson’s translation of Milton’s great 
epic into Eddie verse is praiseworthy in intention, but, as 
may be imagined, falls far short of its aim. He also turned 
Pope’s Essay on Man and Klopstock’s Messiah into Icelandic. 
Benedikt Grondal tried the same experiment with Homer in 
his llion's Kvadi, c. 1835. There is a fine prose translation 
of tlie Odyssey by Sweinbjbm Egillson, the lexicographer, both 
faitliful and poetic in high degree. 

Nagas.—The real strength of ancient Icelandic literature is 
shown in its most indigenous growtli, the “ Saga ” (see also 
Saga). This is, in its purest form, the life of a hero, composed 
in regular form, governed by fixed rules, and intended for oral 
recitation. It ijears the strongest likeness to the epic in all 
save its unversified form ; in both arc found, as fixed essentials, 
simplicity of plot, chronological order of events, set phrases used 
even in describing the restless play of emotion or the chaj^eful 
fortunes of a fight or a storm, while in Potli the aljsence of digres¬ 
sion, comment or intrusion of the narrator’s person is invariably 
maintauned. The saga grow up in the quieter days which followed 
tlic change of faith (1002), when Uie deeds of the great families’ 
heroes were still cherished by their descendants, and the exploits 
of the great kings of Norway and Denmark handed down with 
reverence. Telling of stories was a recognized form of entertain¬ 
ment nt all feasts and gatherings, and it was the necessity of 
the reciter which gradually worked them into a regular form, 
by which the memory was relieved and the artistic features 
of the story allowed to be more carefully elaborated. That 
this form was so perfect must be attributed to Irish influence, 
without which indeed there would have been a saga, but not 
the same saga. It is to the west that the best sagas belong ; 
it is to the west lliat nearly every classic writer whose name 
we know belongs ; and it is precisely in the west that the ad¬ 
mixture of Irish blood is greatest. In comparing the Irish tales 
with the saga, there will be felt deep divergencies in matter, 
style and ta.ste, the riclincss of one contrasting with the chastened 
simplicity of the other; the one’s half-comic, half-earnest 
bombast is wholly unlike the other’s grim humour; the marvel¬ 
lous, so unearthly in the one, is almost credible in the other; 
but in both are the keen grasp of character, the biting phrase, 
the love of action and the delight in blood which almost assumes 
the garb of a religious passion. 

When the saga had been fixed by a generation or two of oral 
reciters, it was written down; and this stereotyped the form, 
so that afterwards when literary works wiere composed b^ 
learned men (such as Abbot Karl’s Swerri’s Saga and Sturla s 
Islendmga) the same style was adopted. 

Taking first the sageis relating to Icelanders, of which some 
thirty-five or forty remain out of thrice that number, they 
were first written down between 1140 and 1220, in 
the generation which succeeded Ari and felt the 
impulse his books had given to writing, on separate 
scrolls, no doubt mainly for the reciter’s convenience ; they then 
went through the different phases which such popular com¬ 
positions have to pass in all lands—editing and compounding 
(1220-1260), padding and amplifying (1260-1300), and fina.lly 
collection in large MSS. (14th century). Sagas exist showing 
all these phases, some primitive and rough, some refined wd 
beautified, some diluted and weakened,accordmg as their copyists 
have been faithful, artistic or foolish; for the first generation 
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ol MSS. have all perished. We have also complex sagas put cycle. The Banda-mantta saga (1050-1060), the only comedy 
together in the 13th century out of the scrolls relating to a given among the sagas, is also a northern talc ; it relate.s the struggles 
locality, such a group as still exists untouched in Vapnfirdinga of a plebeian who gets a chieftancy against the old families of 
being fused into such a saga as Niah or Laxdmla. Of the authors the neighbourhood, whom he successfully outwits ; Ol-kofra 
nothing is known ; we can only guess that some belong to the J)a«r is a later imitation of it in the same humorous strain. The 
.Sturlung school. According to subject they fall into two classes, sagas of the north are rougher and coarser than those of the 
those relating to the older generation before Christianity and west, but have a good deal of individual character, 
those telling of St Olaf’s contemporaries; only two fall into a Of tales relating to the east there survive the Weapon-firth 
third generation. cycle—the tales of Thorstein the White (c. 900), of Thorsteiv the 

Beginning with the sagas of the west, most perfect in style Stafjsmitten {c. 985), of Gunnar Thidrand's Bane (1000-1008) 
and form, the earliest in subject is that of Gold-Thon (c. 930), | and of the Weapan-jirth Men (975-990), all relating to the family 
whose adventurous career it relates ; Hensa-\hrissaga tells of ' of Hof and their friends and kin for .several generations—and 
the burning of Hlund-Ketil, a noble chief, an event which led i the storj' of llrafnkeU Frey's Priest (c. 960), the most idyllic 
to Thord Celli's reforms next year (c. 964) ; Ghiasaga (<)6o-9«o) I <>f sag'as and best of the eastern talcs. Of later times there are 
tells of the career and death of that ill-fated outlaw ; it is beauti- j Droplaug's Sons’ Saga (997-1007), written probably about 1110, 
fully written, and the verses by the editor (13th century) are ] and preserved in the uncouth Style of the original (a brother's 
good and appropriate ; Hord's Saga (980) is the life of a band , revenge for his brother's death is the substance of it; Brand- 
of outlaws on Whalcsfirth, and especially of their leader Hord. j krossa \tattr is an appendix to it), and the tales of Thorstein 
Of later subject are the sagas of Havard and his revenge for his ] Hall of Side's Son (c. 1014) and his brother Thidrandi (r. 99b). 
son, murdered by a neighbouring chief (997-1002); of the ; which belong to the cycle of //a//«'A k/c’s Aag«, unhappily lost; 
lleiaarirgasaga (990-1014), a typical tale of a great blood feud. ; they are weird talcs of bloodshed and magic, with idyllic and 
written in the most primitive prose ; of Gunnlaug and Hrafn pathetic episodes. 

(Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu, 980-1008), the rival poets and their ; The sagas ol the south are either lost or absorbed in that ol 
ill-starred love. The verse in this saga is important and interest- i S'tal (1170-1014), a long and complex story into which are wor iai 
ing. To the west also belong the three great complex sagas j the tales of Gunnar Nial, and parts of others, as Brian Boroimhe, 
Egla, Eyrbyggia and Laxdwla. The first (870-11,80), after ' Hall o' Side, &c. It is, whether we look at style, contents or 
noticing the' migration of the lather and grandfather of the hero | legal and historical weight, the foremost of all sagas. It deals 
poet Egil, and the origin of the feud bctw'een them and the kings especially with law, and conuins the pith and the moral of all 
of Norway, treats fullv of Egil's career, his enmity with Eirik early Icelandic history. Its hero Nial, type of the good lawyer, 
Bloodaxc, his service with ALthclstan, and finally, after manv is contrasted with its villain Mord, the ensamplc of cunning, 
adventures abroad, of his latter days in Iceland at Borg, illustrat- chicane, and legal wrong-doing; and a great part of the saga 
ing very clearly what manner of men those great .settlers and 1 i^ taken up with the three cases and suits of the diMirce, the 
their descendants were, and the feelings of pride and freedom death of Hoskuld and the burning of Nial, which are given 
w'hich led them to Iceland. The style is that of Snorri, who with great minuteness. 1 he number and t ariely of its dramatis 
had himself dwelt at Borg. Eyrbyggia (S90-1031) is the saga ' personae give it the liveliest interest throughout. I'he women 
of politics, the most looselv wot'cn of all the compound stories. Hallgcrda, Bergthora and Ragnhild are as sharply contrasted 
It includes a mass of information on the law, religion, traditions, as the men Gunnar, Skarphedin, Flosi and Kari. Ihe pathos 
Nc., of the heathen days in Ireland, and the lives of Eric, the of such tragedies as the death ol Gunnar and Hoskuld and the 
real discoverer of Greenland, Biorn of Broadwick, a famous burning is interrupted by the humour of the Althing scenes 
chief, and .Snorri, the greatest statesman of his day. Dr Vigfusson and the intellectual interest of the legal proceedings. The plot 
would ascribe its editing and completion to Sturla the Lawman, dealing first with the life and death of (lunnar, type of the 

c. 1250. Laxdo'ta (910 1026) is the saga of Romance, Its chivalry of his day, then with the burning of Nial by FIosi, 

heroine Gudriin is the most famous of all Icelandic ladies. Her ; and how it came about, and lastly with Kan s revenge on the 
love for Kiartan the poet, and his career abroad, his betraval : burners, is the ideal saga-plot. The author must haw been of 
hv his friend Bolli, the sad death of Kiartan at his hands, the the east, a good lawyer and genealogist, and have composed it 

revenge taken for him on Bolli, whose slayers are themselves about 1250, to judge from internal evidence. It has been 

afterwards put to death, and the end of Gudrun, wlio becomes overworked by a later editor, c. 1300, who inserted many spurious 
an anchorite after her stormy life, make up the pith of the verses. . 

story. The contrast of the cliaracters, the rich style and fine Relating partly to Iceland, but mostly to Greenland and 
dialogue which are so remarkable in this saga, have much in Finland (N. America), are the Floamannasaga (985-990), a 
common with the best works of the .Sturlung school. good story of the adventures of Thorgils and of the otonea- 

Of the north there are the sagas of Knrmak (930-960), most struggles of shipwrecked colonists in Greenland, a 
primitive of all, a talc of a wild poet's love and feuds, containing graphic and terrible picture ; and Eirikssaga rattoa 
many notices of the heathen times ; of VaEdcnlasaga (890-980), (990 -1000), two versions, one northern (Flatey-book), 

relating to the settlement and the chief family in Waterdale : one western, the better (in Hawk's Book. A™. 557), the stoiy- 
of Hallfred the poet (996-1014), narrating his fortune at King of the discovery of Greenland and Finland (America) hj' the 
Olaf’s court, his love affairs in leeland, and finally his death Icelanders at the end of the 9th century. Later is the roswra- 
and burial at Iona ; of Reyk-da-la (990), which preserves the drasaga (1015-1030), a very interesting story, told in a quaint 
lives of Askell and his son Figa-Skuti: of (980-990), romantic style, of Thorgeir, the reckless henchman of King 

a cruel, coarse story of the old days, with some good scenes in | Olaf, and how his death was revenged in Greenland by ms sworn 
it, unfortunately imperfect, chapters i-io being forged ; of Eiga- ! brother the true-hearted Fhormod Coalbrow s poet, w 0 a ter 
Glum (970-990), a fine story of a heathen hero, brave, crafty : wards dies at Sticklestad. The tale of Einar Sookisson {e. 112^1 
and cruel. To the north also belong the sagas of Gretti the I may also be noticed. The lost saga of Poet Helgi. of wluch onl\ 
Strong (10T0-1031), the life and death of the most famous of j fragments remain, was also laid in Greenland. 

Icelandic outlaws, the real storv of whose career is mixed up | Besides complete sagas there are embedded m the Hnms- 
with the mythical adventures of Beowulf, here pul down to Gretti, ; krtngla numerous small \tettir or episodes, small fcUes of Ice- 
and with late romantic episodes and fabulous folk-tales (Dr landers’ adventures, often relating to poets and their lives at 
\'igfusson would ascribe the best parts of this saga to Sturla ; the kings’ courts ; one or two of these seem to be fragmen^ of 
its last editor, whose additions would be better away, must sagas now lost. Among the more notable are those of t rm 
have touched it up about 1300), and the stories of the L^osvetnin- Storolfsson, Ogmund Dijtl, Halldor Snorrasnn, Thontein Oxfoot, 
gasaga (1009-1060). Gudmund the Mighty and his family and 1 Hromund Halt, Thorwald Tasaldt, .“svadi and Arnor nerlmgar-mi. 
neighbours are the heroes of these talcs, which form a little ! Audunn of Westfirth, Sneglu-Halli, Hrafn of Hrulfwrd, Hreidai 
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Heimki, Gisli Illugison, Ivar the poet, Gull-Aisu Thord, Einar 
Skulason the poet, Mani the poet, &c. 

The forged Icelandic sagas appear as early as the 13th century. 
They are very poor, and either worked up on hints given in 
genuine stories or altogether apocryphal. 

History. —About the year of the battle of Hastings was l)orn 
Ari Frodi Thorgilsson (1067-1148), one of the blood of Queen 
Aud, who founded the famous historical school of Iceland, and 
himself produced its greatest monument in a work which can 
be compared for value with the English Domesday Book. 
Nearly all that we know of the heathen commonwealth may 
be traced to the collections of Ari. It was he too that fixed 
the style in which history should be composed in Iceland. It 
was he that secured and put into order the vast mass of frag¬ 
mentary tradition that was already dying out in his day. And 
perhaps it is the highest praise of all to him that he wrote in 
his own “ Danish tongue,” and so ensured the use of that tongue 
by the cultured of after generations. Ari’s great works are 
Konmigabik, or The Book of Kings, relating the history of the 
kings of Norway from the rise of the Yngling dynasty down to 
the death of Harald Sigurdsson in the year of his own birth. 
This book he composed from the dictation of old men such as 
(Idd Kolsson, from the genealogical poems, and from the 
various dirges, battle-songs and eulogia of the poets. It is 
most probable that he also compiled shorter Kings’ Books 
relating to Denmark and perhaps to England. The Konungabdk 
is preserved under the Heimskringla of Snorri Sturloson, parts 
of it almost as they came from Ari’s hands, for example Ynglinga 
and Harold Fairhair’s Kaga, and the prefaces stating the plan 
and critical foundations of the work, parts of it only used as a 
framework for the magnificent superstructure of the lives of 
the two Olafs, and of Harald Hardrada and his nephew Magnus 
the (lood. The best text of Ari’s Konungabdk (Ynglinga, and 
the sagas down to but not including Olaf ’Tryggvason's) is that 
of Frisbvk. 

The Book of Selllements (Landnamabok) is a wonderful per¬ 
formance, botli in its scheme and carrying out. It is divided 
into five parts, the first of which contains a brief account of 
the discovery of the island ; the other four, one by one taking 
a quarter of the land, describe the name, pedigree and history 
of each settler in geographical order, notice the mo.st important 
facts in the history of his descendants, the names of their home¬ 
steads, their courts and temples, thus including mention of 4000 
persons, one-third of whom are women, and 2000 places. The 
mass of information contained in so small a space, the clearness 
.and accuracy of the details, the immense amount of life which 
is breathed into the whole, astonish the reader, when he reflects 
that this colossal task was accomplished by one man, for his 
collaborator Kolsegg merely filled up his plan with regard to 
part of the east coast, a district with which Ari in his western 
home at Stad was little familiar. Landnamabok has reached us 
in two complete editions, one edited by Sturla, who brought 
down the genealogies to his own grandfather and grandmother, 
Sturla and Gudny, and one by Hawk, who traces the pedigrees 
still later to himself. 

Ari also wrote a Book of Icelanders (Islendingabdk, c. 1127), 
which has perished as a whole, but fragments of it are embedded 
in many sagas and Kings’ Lives ; it seems to have been a com¬ 
plete epitome of his earlier works, together with an account of 
the constitutional history, ecclesia.stical and civil, of Iceland. 
An abridgment of the latter part of it, the little Libellus Islan- 
dorum (to which the title of the bigger Liber — Islendingabdk-— 
is often given), was made by the historian for his friends Ilishops 
Ketil and Thorlak, for whom he wrote the Liber (c. 1137). This 
charming little book is, with the much later collections of laws, 
our sole authority for the Icelandic constitution of the common¬ 
wealth, but, “ much as it tells, the lost Liber would have been 
of still greater importance.” Kristni-Saga, the story of the 
christening of Iceland, is also a work of Ari’s, “ overlaid ” by 
a later editor, but often preserving Ari's very words. This 
saga, together with several scattered tales of early Christians 
in Iceland before the change of faith (1002), may have made up 
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a section of the lost Liber. Of the author of these works little 
is known. He lived in quiet days a quiet life; but he shows 
himself in his works, as Snorri describes him, ‘‘ a man wise, 
of good memory and a speaker of the truth.” If Thucydides 
is justly accounted the first political historian, Ari may be fitly 
styled the first of scientific historians. 

A famous contemporary and friend of Ari is Ssmund (1056- 
ii33)> great churchman, whose learning so impressed his age 
that he got the reputation of a magician. He was the friend of 
Bishop John, the founder of the great Odd-Verjar family, and 
the author of a Book of Kings from Harald Fairhair to Magnus 
the Good, in which he seems to have fixed the exact chronology 
of each reign. It is most probable that he wrote in Latin. The 
idea that he had anything to do with the poetic Edda in general, 
or the Sun’s Song in particular, is unfounded. 

The flame which Ari had kindled was fed by his successors 
in the 12 th century. Eirik Oddsson (r. 1150) wrote, the lives 
of Sigurd Evil-deacon and the sons of Harold Gille, in his 
Hryggiar-Stykki (Sheldrake), of which parts remain in the MSS. 
collections of Kings’ Lives, Morkin-skinna, &c. Karl Jonsson, 
abbot of Thingore, the Benedictine minister, wrote (c. 1184) 
Sverrissaga from the lips of that great king, a fine racy biography, 
with a style and spirit of its own. Boglunga-Sbgur tell the 
story of the civil wars which followed Sverri’s death. They arc 
probably by a contemporary. 

The Latin Lives of St Olaf, Odd’s in Latin (c. 1175), compiled 
from original authorities, and the Legendary Life, by another 
monk whose name is lost, arc of the medieval Latin school of 
Sarmund to which Gunnlaug belonged 

Snorri .Sturlason (q.v.) was known to his contemporaries as 
a statesman and poet; to us he is above all an historian. .Snorri 
(ii79-j24j) wrote the Lives of the Kings (Heimskringla), from 
Olaf Tryggvason to Sigurd the Crusader inclusive ; and we 
have them substantially as they came from his hand in the 
Great King Olafs Saga ; .SI Olafs Saga, as in Heimskringla and 
the Stockholm MS. ; and the succeeding Kings’ Lives, as in 
Hulda and Ilrokkinskinna, in which, however, a few episodes 
have been inserted. 

These works were indebted for their facts to Ari’s labours, and 
to sagas written since Ari’s death ; but the style and treatment 
of them are Snorri’s own. The fine Thucydidean speeches, 
the dramatic power of grasping cliaracter, and the pathos and 
poetry that run through the stories, along with a humour such 
as is shown in the Edda, and a varied grace of style that never 
flags or palls, make Snorri one of the greatest of historians. 

Here it should be noticed that Heimskringla and its class 
of MSS. (Eirspennil, Jofraskinna, Gullinskinna, Fris-bok and 
Knngla) do not give the full text of Snorri’s works. They are 
abridgments made in Norway by Icelanders for their Norwegian 
patrons, the Life of ,St Olaf alone being preserved intact, for the 
great interest of the Norwegians lay in him, but all the other 
Kings’ Lives being more or less mutilated, so that they cannot 
be trusted for historic purpo.scs ; nor do they give a fair idea 
of Snorri’s style. 

Agrip is a 12th-century compendium of the King’s Lives from 
Harald Fairhair to Sverri, by a scholastic writer of the school of 
S*mund. As the only Icelandic abridgment of Norwegian 
history taken not from Snorri but sources now lost, it is of worth. 
Its real title is Konunga-tal. 

Nin'egs Konunga-tal, now called Fagrskinna, is a Norse com¬ 
pendium of the Kings’ Lives from Half dan the Black to Sverri’s 
accession, probably written for King Haakon, to whom it was 
read on his death-bed. It is an original work, and contains 
much not found elsewhere. As non-Icelandic it is only noticed 
here for completeness. 

Styrmi Karason, a contemporary of Snorri’s, dying in 1245, 
was a distinguished churchman (lawman twice) and scholar. 
He wrote a Life of .St Olaf, now lost; his authority is cited. 
He also copied out Landnamabdk and Sverri’s Life from his 
MSS., of which surviving copies were taken. 

Sturla, Snorri’s nephew, wrote the Hakonssaga and Magnussaga 
at the request of King Magnus, finishing the first c. 1265, tlic 
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latter c. 1280. King Haakon’s Life is preserved in full; of the 
other only fragments remain. These are the last of the series 
of historic works which Ari’s labours began, from which the 
history of Norway for 500 years must be gathered. 

A few books relating the history of other Scandinavian realms 
will complete this survey. In Skioldunga-bok was told the 
history of the early kings of Denmark, perhaps derived from 
Ari’s collections, and running parallel to Ynglinga. The earlier 
part of it has perished save a fragment Sogu-brol, and citations 
and paraphrases in Saxo, and the mythical Ragnar l.ndhrok's 
and Gongu-Hrolf s Sagas ; the latter part. Lives of Harold Blue¬ 
tooth and the Kings down to Sveyn ]!., is still in existence and 
known as Skioldunga. 

The Knutssaga is of later origin and separate authorships, 
parallel to Snorri’s Heimskrnigla, hut earlier in date. The 
Lives of King Valdemar and his Son, written c. 1185, by a 
contemporary of Abbot Karl’s, are the last of this series. The 
whole were edited and compiled into one book, often quoted 
as Skioldunga, by a T3th-century editor, possibly Olaf, the 
White Poet, bturla’s brother, guest and friend of King Valdemar 
II. Jomsvikinga Saga, the history of the pirates of jom, down 
to Knut the Great’s days, also relates to Danish history. 

The complex work now known as Orkneyinga is made up of 
the Earls' Saga, lives of the first great earls, Turf-Einar, Thor- 
finn, &c. ; the J.ife of St Magnus, founded partly on Abbot 
Robert's Latin life of him (r. 1150) an Orkney work, partly on 
Norse or Icelandic biographies ; a Mtrade-hook of the same saint; 
the Lives of Earl Rngnwald and Sveyn, the last of the vikings, 
ajid a few episodes such as the Burning of Bishop Adam. A 
scholastic sketch of the rise of the Scandinavian empire, the 
Foundation of Norwav, dating c. 1120, is prefixed to the whole 

Fcereyinga tells the tale of the conversion of the Fa;rcys 
or Faroes, and the lives of its chiefs Sigmund and Leif, com¬ 
posed in the i3lh century from their .separate sagas by an 
Icelander of the Sturlung school. 

Biographies.—Tht saga has already been shown in two forms, 
its original epic shape and its later development applied to the 
lives of Norwegian and Danish kings and carls, as heroic but 
deeper and broader subjects than before. In the 13th century 
it is put to a third use, to tell the plain story of men’s lives 
for their contemporaries, after .satisfying w'hich demand it dies 
away for ever. 

■Jliese biographies arc more literary and medieval and less 
poetic than the Icelandic sagas and king’s lives ; their simplicity, 
truth, realism and purity of style are the same. They run in 
two parallel streams, some being concerned with chiefs and 
champions, some with bishops. The former arc mostly found 
embedded in the complex mass of stories known as Sturlunga, 
from which Dr Vigfusson has extricated them, and for the first 
time set them in order. Among them are the sagas of Thorgils 
and Hafiidifi 118-1121), the feud and peacemaking of two great 
chiefs, contemporaries of Ari; of Sturla (1130-1183), the founder 
of the great Sturlung family, down to the settlement of his 
great lawsuit by Jon Loptsson, who thereupon took his son 
Snorri the historian to fosterage,—a humorous story but with 
traces of the decadence about it, and glimpses of the evil days 
that were to come; of the Onundar-hrennusaga (1185-1200), a 
tale of feud and fire-raising in the north of the island, the hero 
of which, Gudmund Dyri, goes at last into a cloister ; of Hrafn 
.Sveinbiornsson (1190-1213), the noblest Icelander of his day, 
warrior, leech, seaman, craftsman, poet and chief, whose life 
at home, travels and pilgrimages abroad (Hrafn was one of the 
first to visit Becket's shrine), and death at the hands of a foe 
whom he had twice spared, are recounted by a loving friend 
in pious memory of his virtues, c. 1220 ; of Aron Hiorleifsson 
(1200-1235), whose strength, courage and adventures 

befit rather a henchman of Olaf Tryggvason than one of King 
Haakon's thanes (the beginning of the feuds tliat rise round 
Bishop Gudmund are told here), of the Svmejell-men (1248- 
1232), a pitiful story of a family feud in the far cast of Iceland. 

But the most important works of this class are the Islendinga 
Saga and Thorgils Saga of Lawman Sturla. Sturla and his 


brother Olaf were the sons of Thord Sturlason and his mistress 
Thora. Sturla was born and brought up in prosperous times, 
but his manhood was pas.sed in the midst of strife, in which his 
family fell one by one, and he himself, though a peaceful man 
who cared little for politics, was more than once forced to fly 
for his life. While in refuge with King Magnus, in Norway, 
he wrote his two sagas of that king and his father. After his 
first stay in Norway he came back in 1271, with the new Norse 
law-book, and .servwl a second time as lawman. The Islendinga 
must have been the work of his later years, composed at Fairey 
in Broadfirth, where he died, 30th July 1284, aged about seventy 
years. The saga of Thorgils Skardt (1252-1261) seems to have 
been the first of his works on Icelandic contemporary history; 
it deals with the life of his own nephew, especially his career 
in Iceland from 1252 to 1238. The second part of Islendinga 
(1242-1262), which relates to the second part of the civil war, 
telling of the careers of Thord Kakali, Kolbein the Young, Earl 
Gizur and Hrafn Oddsson. The end is imperfect, there being 
a blank of some years before the fragmentar)- ending to which 
an editor has affixed a notice of the author’s death. The first 
part of /.rfewd/us" (*202-1242) tells of the lieginning and first 
part of the civil wars, the lives of Snorri and Sighvat, Sturla's 
uncles, of his cousin and namesake Sturla Sighvatsson, of 
Bishop Gudmund, and Tliorwald Gizursson,—the fall of the 
Sturlungs, and with them the l.ist hopes of the great houses 
to maintain the commonwealth, being the climax of tlie story. 

Sturla’s power lies in his faithfulness to nature, minute 
observance of detail and purity of style. The great extent 
of his subject, and the difficulty of dealing with it in the saga 
form, are most skilfully overcome ; nor docs he allow prejudice 
or favour to stand in the way of the truth. He ranks below Ari 
in value and below .Snorri in power ; but no one else can dispute 
his place in the first rank of Icelandic writers. 

Of the ecclesiastical biographers, an anonymous Skalholt 
clerk is the best. He wrote Httngrvaka, lives of the first five 
bishops of .Skalholt, and biographies of his patron Bishop I’uul 
(Pdlssttga) and also of St Thorlak {Thorlakssaga). They are 
full of interesting notices of social and church life. Thorlak 
was a learned man, and had studied at Paris and Lincoln, which 
he left in 1161. These lives cover the years j 056-3193. The 
life of St John, a great reformer, a contemporary of Thorodd, 
whom he employed to build a church for him, is by another 
author (1052-1121). The life of Gudmund (Gudmundar Saga 
Goda), as priest, recounts the early life of this Icelandic Becket 
till his election as bishop (1160-1202); his after career must 
be sought out in Islendinga. It is written by a friend and 
contemporary. A later life by Arngrim, abbot of Thingore, 
written c. 1350, as evidence of his subject’s sanctity, tells a good 
deal about Icelandic life, &c. The lives of Bishops Ami and 
Lawrence bring down our knowledge of Icelandic hLstorj’ into 
the 14th century. The former work, Arna Saga Biskups, is 
imperfect; it is the record of the struggles of church and state 
over patronage rights and glebes, written c. 1313 ; it now covers 
only the years 1269-1291; a great many documents arc given 
in it, after the modern fashion. The latter, Laurentius Saga 
Biskups, by his disciple, priest Einar Hafiidason, is a charming 
biography of a good and pious man, whose chequered career 
in Norway and Iceland is picturesquely told (1324-1331). It 
is the last of the sagas. Bishop Jon’s Table-Talk (1335-1339) 
is also worth noticing; it contains many popular stories which 
the good bishop, who had studied at Bologna and Paris, was 
wont to tell to his friends. 

Annals. —The Annals are now almost the sole material for 
Icelandic history ; they had begun earlier, but after 1331 they 
got fuller and richer, till they end in 1430. The best are Annaies 
Regii, ending 1306, Einar Hafiidason’s Annals, known as “ Law¬ 
man’s Annals,” reaching to 1392, and preserved with others 
in Flatey-book, and the New Annals, last of all. The Diploma- 
tarium Islandicum, edited by Jon Sigurdsson, contains what 
remains of deeds, inventories, letters, &c., from the old days, 
completing our scanty material for this dork period of the 
island's history. 
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Literature of Foreign Origin .—After the union with Norway 
and change of law genuine tradition died out with the great 
houses. TTie ordinary medieval literature reached Iceland 
through Norway, and every one began to put it into a vernacular 
dress, so neglecting their own classics that but for a few collectors 
like Lawman Hauk they would have perished entirely. 

The Norwegian kings,Haakon Haakonson^c. 1225),and Haakon 
V. (f. 1305), employ^ Icelanders at their courts in translating 
the French romances of the Alexander, Arthur and Charlemagne 
cycles. Some forty or fifty of these Riddara-Sogur (Romances 
of Chivalry) remain. They reached Iceland and were eagerly 
read, many Rimur being founded on them. Norse versions of 
Mary of Hriltany's I.ays, the stories of Brutus and of Troy, and 
part of the Pharsalia translated are also found. The Speculum 
regale, with its interesting geographical and social information, 
is also Norse, written r. 1240, by a Halogalander. The com- 
putistic and arithmetical treatises of Stiorn-Odd, Biarni the 
Number-skilled (d. ti73), and Hauk Erlendsson the Lawman 
(d. 1334), and the geography of Ivar Bardsson, a Norwegian 
(c. 1340),are of course of foreign origin. A few tracts on geography, 
&c., in Hauk’s hook, and a Guide to the Holy Land, by Nicholas, 
abbot of Tliwera (d. 1158), complete the list of scientific works. 

The stories which contain the last lees of the old mythology 
and pre-histors’ seem to be also non-Icelandic, but amplified 
by Icelandic editors, who probably got the plots from the Western 
Islands. Volsunga Saga and Heroarar Saga contain quotations 
and paraphrases of lays by the Ilelgi poet, and Half’s, Ragnar's 
and Asmund Kappabana’s Sagas all have bits of Western poetry 
in them. Hrolf Krahi's Saga paraphrases part of biarkamal ; 
Hromund Gripsson's gives the story of Hclgi and Kara (the lost 
third of the Helgi trilogv'); Gautrrk’s . 4 rr/m) Odd’s, Frithiofs 
Sagas, &c., contain shreds of true tradition amidst a mass of 
later fictitious matter of no worth. With the Riddara-Sbgur 
they enjoyed great popularity in the 15th century, and gave 
matter for many Rimur. Thidrek’s Saga, a late version of the 
Volsung story, is of Norse composition (e. 1230), from North 
German sources. 

The medieval religious literature of Western Europe also 
influenced Iceland, and the Homilies (like the Laws) were, 
according to Thorodd, the earliest books written in the vernacu¬ 
lar, antedating even Ari’s histories. The lives of the Virgin, 
the Apostles and the Saints fill many MS.S. (edited in four large 
volumes by Professor Unger), and are the works of many authors, 
chiefly of the r3th and 14th centuries : amongst them are the 
lives of SS. Edward the Confessor, Oswald of Northumbria, 
Dunstan and Thomas of Canterbury. Of the authors we know . 
PriestBe^Gunsteinsson(d. 1211); Kygri-Biorn,bi.shop-elect(d. ! 
1237); Bishop Brand (d. 1264); Abbot Runolf(d. 1307); Bishop i 
Lawrence’s son Arni (r. J330); Abbot Berg (r. 1340), &c. A ' 
paraphrase of the historical books of the Bible was made by 
Bishop Brand (d. 1264), called Gydinga Sbgur. About 1310 
King Haakon V. ordered a commentary' on the Bible to be made, 
which was completed down to Exodus xix. To this Brand’s 
work w'as afterwards affixed, and the whole is known as Stiom. 
The Norse version of the famous Barlaam and Josaphat, made 
for Prince Haakon {c. 1240), must not be forgotten. 

Post-classical Literature .—The post-classical literature falls 
chiefly under three heads—religious, literary and scientific. 
Under the first comes foremost the noble translation of the New 
Testament by Odd Gottskalksson, son of the bishop of Hdlar. 
Brought up in Norway, he travelled in Denmark and Germany, 
and took upon him the new faith before he returned to Iceland, 
where he became secretary to Bishop Ogmund of Skalholt. Here 
he began by translating the Gospel of Matthew into his mother- 
tongue in secret. Having finished the remainder of the New 
Testament at his own house at Gives, he took it to Denmark, 
where it was printed at Roskild in 1540. Odd afterwards 
translated the Psalms, and several devotional works of the day, 
Corvinus’s Epistles, &c. He was made lawman of the north 
and west, and died from a fall in the Laxa in Kios, June 1556. 
Three years after his death the first press was set up in Iceland 
by John Matthewson, at Breidabolstad, in Hunafloe, and a 


Gospel and Epistle Book, according to Odd’s version, issued from 
it in 1562. In 1584 Bishop Gudbrand, who had broiight over a 
splendid fount of type from Denmark in 1575 (which he com¬ 
pleted with his own hands), printed a translation of the whole 
Bible at Hdlar, incorjjorating Odd’s versions and some books 
(Proverbs and the Son of .Sirach, 1580) translated by Bishc^ 
Gizar, but supplying most of the Old Testament himself. This 
fine volume was the basis of every Bible issued for Iceland till 
1826, when it was replaced by a bad modem version. For 
beauty of language and faithful simplicity of style the finer 
parts of this version, especially the New Testament, have never 
been surpassed. 

The most notable theological work Iceland ever produced is 
the Postill-Book of Bishop John Vidalin (1666-1720), whose 
bold homely style and .stirring elocjuencc made “ John’s Book,” 
as it is lovingly called, a favourite m every household, till in the 
19th century it was replaced for the worse by the more senti¬ 
mental and polished Danish tracts and sermons. Theological 
literature is very popular, and many works on this subject, 
chiefly translations, will be found in the lists of Icelandic biblio¬ 
graphers. 

The first modern scientific work is the Iter per palriam of 
Eggert Olafsson and Biarni Paulsson, which gives an account 
of the physical peculiarities—fauna, flora, &c.—of the island 
as far as could be done at the date of its appearance, 1772. 
The island was first made known to “ the world ” by this book 
and by the sketch of Unno von Troil, a Swede, who accompanied 
Sir Jo.seph Banks to Iceland in 1772, and afterwards wrote 
a scries of “ letters ” on the land and its literature, &c. This 
tour was the forerunner of an endless series of “ travels,” of which 
those of Sir VV. J. Hooker, Sir G. S. Mackenzie (1810), Ebenezer 
Henderson (1818), Joseph Paul Gaimard (1838-1843), Paijkull 
(1867) and, lastly, that of Sir Richard Burton, an excellent 
account of the land and people, crammed with information of 
every kind (1873), are the best. 

Iceland is emphatically a land of proverbs, while of folk-tales, 
those other keys to the people’s heart, there is plentiful store. 
Early work in this direction was done by Jon Gudmundsson, 
Olaf the Old and John Olafsson in the 17th century, who all 
put traditions on paper, and their labours were completed by 
the magnificent collection of Jon Arnason (1862-1^4), who 
was inspired by the example of the Grimms. Many tales are 
but weak echoes of the sagas ; many were family legends, 
many are old fairy tales in a garb suited to their new northern 
home.; but, besides all these, there are a number of traditions 
and supenstitions of indigenous origin. 

The Renaissance of Iceland dates from the beginning of the 
17th century, when a school of antiquaries arose. Arngrim 
Jon.sson’s Brevis commentarius (1593), and Crymogaea (1609), 
I were the first-fruits of this movement, of which Bishops Odd, 
I Thorlak and Bryniulf (worthy parallels to Parker and Laud) 
! were the wise and earnest supporters. The first (d, 1630) collected 
I much material for church history. The second (d. 1656) saved 
Sturlunga and the Bishops’ Lives, encouraged John Egilsson to 
write his New Hungenvaker, lives of the bishops of the Dark 
Ages and Reformation, and helped Biorn of Skardsa (d. 1655), 
a bold and patriotic antiquary (whose Annals continue Einar’s), 
in his researches. The last (d. 1675) collected a fine library of 
MSS., and employed the famous copyist John Erlendsson, 
to whom and the bishop’s brother, John Gizurarsson (d. 1648), 
we are indebted for transcripts of many lost MSS. 

Torfaeus (1636-1719) and Bartholin, a Dane (d. 1690), roused 
the taste for northern literature in Europe, a taste which has 
never since flagged ; and soon after them Ami Magnusson 
(1663-1730) transferred all that remained of vellum and good 
paper M.SS. in Iceland to Denmark, and laid the foundations 
of the famous library and bequest, for which all Icelandic students 
arc so much beholden. For over forty years Ami stuck to his 
task, rescuing every scrap he could lay hands on from the 
risks of the Icelandic climate and carelessness, and when he 
died only one good MSS. remained in the island. Resides his 
magnificent collection, there are a few MSS. of great value at 
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Upsala, at Stockholm, and in the old royal collection at Copen¬ 
hagen. Tho.se in the university library in the latter city perished 
in the fire of 1728. Sagas were printed at Upsala and Copenhagen 
in the 17th century, and the Arna-Magnaean fund has been work¬ 
ing since 1772. In that year appeared also the first volume 
of Bishop Finn Joasson’s His/orra ecdesiastica Idandiat, a work 
of high value and much erudition, containing not only ecclesi- 
a.stical but civil and literary history, illustrated by a well-chosen 
mass of documents, S70-1740. It has been continued b) 
Bishop P. Peterson to modern times, 1740-1840. 'J'he results, 
however, of modern obsen'crs and scholars must be sought for 
in the periodicals, Saju, Felapril, Ny Fflagml and others. John 
Espolin's Arhmkr is very good up to its date, 1821. 

A lirillianl sketcli of Icelandic classic literature is giceii by T)r 
Gudbraiulr Vigfu.sson in the I’rolegomeiia to Sturtunga Saga (Oxlord, 
1870). It replaces nnicli earlier work, especially the Sciagrapliia 
of Malldan Kiuar.sson (1777), and the Saga-Bihlioteh of Muller. 
The iiumerou.s editions ot the clnssica by the Icelandic .societies, 
the Dani.sh Society des Antiiinites, Nordiske Litteratur Samfund, 
and tile new Gammel Nordisk Litteratur .Samfund, the splendid 
N’orw'egian editions of Ihigcr, the labours of the Icelanders Sigurdsson 
and GisUson, and of those foreign scholars in .Scandinavia and 
Germany who have thrown them,selves into tlie work of illustrating, 
publishing and editing the sagas and poems (men like P. A. Munch, 
S, Fiiigge, F. W. Bergraann, Tli. Mobius and K. von Maurer, to name 
only a lew), can only be referred to here. See also Finnur Jdtissoii, 
lien Oldnorske ng OlditlanhUe llistorie (Copenhagen, 

iHg(-iooo) ; R. B. Anderson’s translation (Chicago, l88,() of Winkel 
Horn's Htstorv oj the I.iteratuye nj the Siandinavian Xorth : and W. 
Morns and F. Magiiusson's Saga I ihrarv. (F. J^.) 

RecKNT LriKRATUKH 

The recent literature of Icelanrl has liecn in a more flourishing 
state than ever before since the i.^th century. Lj’rical poetry is 
by far the largest and the most interesting portion of it. 'The 
great influence of Jonas Hallgrimsson (1807-1845) is still felt, 
and his .school wa.s the reigning one up to the end of the jgth 
century, although then a change seemed to lie in .sight. The 
most succe.ssful poet of thi.s school is Steingrimr Thorstciiisson 
(b. 1830). He is specially famous for his splendid descriptions 
of scenery (The Song of Gilshakhi), his love-songs and his 
sarcastic epigrams. As a translator he has enriched the literature 
with The Arabian Nights, Sakiiiilala, Krug Lear and several 
other masterpieces of foreign literature. Equal in fame is 
Matthias Jochiimsson (b, 1835), who, following another of 
Jonas Hallgrimsson’s man\' ways, has successfully revived the 
old metres of the classical Icelandic poets, whom he resembles 
in his majestic, but .sometimes ttio gorgeous, language. He is 
as an artist inferior to Steingrimr Thorstcinsson, but surpasses 
him in bold flight of imagination. He has successfully treated 
subjects from Icelandic history (Gretiisljdb, a series of poems 
about the famous outlaw Grettir). His chief fault is a certain 
carelessness in writing ; he can never write a bad poem, but 
rarely a poem absolutely flawless. He has translated Tegner'.s 
Frithiofs Saga, several jflays of Shakespeare and some other 
foreign masterpieces. The great religious poet of Iceland, 
Hallgrimr Petursson, has found a worthy .successor in Valdemar 
Briem (b 1848), whose Songs of the Bihle are deservedly 
popular. He is like Matthias Jochumsson in the copious flow 
of his rhetoric ; some of his poems arc perfect both as regards 
form and contents, but he sometimes neglects the latter while 
polishing the former. .'Vn interesting position is occupied by 
Benedict Grbndal (b. 182O), whose travesties ot the old 
romantic stories.' and his Aristophanic drama Candreitiin 
{“ The Magic Ride ”) about contemporary events, are among 
the best satirical and humorous productions of Icelandic 
literature. 

Influenced by Jonas Hallgrimsson with regard to language 
and poetic diction, but keeping unbroken the traditions of 
Icelandic medieval poetry maintained by .Sigurhr BreiMjiirfi 
(1798-1846), is another school of poets, very unlike the first. 
In the middle of the 19th century this school was best represented 
by Hjalmar Jonsson from Bola (1796-1875), a poor farmer 

' r.f. " The Battle ol the Plains of Death," a burlesque on the 
battle of Solferiilo. 


with little education, but endowed with great poetical talents, 
and the author of satirical verses not inferior to those of Juvenal 
both in force and coarseness. In the last decades of the igfh 
century this school produced two poets of a very high order, 
both distinctly original and Icelandic. One is P 411 Olafsson 
(b. 1827). His songs are mostly written in the medieval 
quatrains (jerskeytla), and are generally of a humorous and 
satirical character; his convivial songs are known by heart 
by every modern Icelander; and although some of the poets 
of the present day are more admired, there is none who is 
more loved by the people. The other is Porsteinn Erlingsson 
(b. 1858). His exquisite satirical songs, in an easy and elegant 
but still manly and splendid language, have rai.sed much dis¬ 
cussion. Of his poems may be mentioned The Oath, a series 
of most Ijeautiful ballads, with a tragical love-story of the 17II1 
century as their base, but with many and happy satirical allusions 
to modern life ; Jiirundr, a long poem about the convict king, 
the Danish pirate Jorgensen, who nearly succeeded in making 
himself the master of Iceland, and The Fate oj the Gods and 'The 
Men oj the BV.vf (the Americans), two poems which, with their 
anli-clerieal and half-socialistic tendencies, have caused strong 
protests from orthodox Lutheran clergy. Near to this school, 
but still standing apart, is Grimur Thomsen (b. 1820). 

In the Ixiginning of the ’eighties a new school arose—having 
its origin in the colony of Icelandic students at the University 
of C'openhageti. They had all attended the lectures of Georg 
Brandes, the great reformer of Scandinavian literature, and, 
influenced by his literary theories, they chose their models in 
the realistic school. 'This school is very dissimilar from the 
half-romantic .school of Jotuis Hallgrimsson ; it is nearer the 
national Icelandic school represented bv' Pal! Olafsson and 
jlorstcinn Erlingsson, but differs from those writers b)- intro¬ 
ducing foreign elements hitherto unknown in Icelandic literature, 
and--especially in the case of the prose-writers—by imitating 
closely the style and manner of some of the great Norwegian 
novelists. Their influence brought the Icelandic literature into 
new roads, and it is interesting to see how the tough Icelandn 
element gradually assimilates the foreign. Of the lyrical poets, 
Hannes Hafsteinn (b. i8()i) is by far the most important. 
In his splendid ballad. The Death oj Skarphedinn, and in his 
beautilul series of songs describing a voyage through some ot 
the most picturesque parts of Iceland, he is entirely original ; 
but in his love-songs, beautiful as miuiy of them are, a strong 
foreign influence can be ob.scrved. Among the innovations 
of this poet we may note a predilection for new metres, sonietimi's 
adopted from foreign languages, sometimes invented by himself, 
a thing practised rarely and generally with small success by 
the Icelandic poets. 

No Icelandic novelist has as yet equalled Jon Thoroddsen 
(1819-1868). The influence of the realistic school has of late 
been predominant. The most distinguished writer of that 
school has been Gestur I’alsson (1852-1891), whose short stories 
with their sharp and biting satire have produced many imitations 
in Iceland, The best are A Home oj Love and Captain Sigurd. 
Jonas Jonas.son (b, 1856), a clergyman of northern Iceland, 
has, in a series of novels and short stories, given accurate, but 
somewhat dry, de.scriptions of the more gloomy sides of Icelandic 
country life. His best novel is Randidhr from llvassajell, an 
historical novel of the middle ages. Besides these we may 
mention Torfhildur Holm, one of the few women who have 
distinguished themselves in Icelandic literature. Her novels 
are mostly historical. The last decade of the jqth century- 
saw the establishment of a permanent theatre at Reykjavik. 
The poet Matthias Jochumsson has written several dramas, 
but their chief merits are lyrical. The most successful of Icelandic 
dramatists as yet is Indrifii Einarsson, whose plays, chiefly 
historical, in spite of excessive rhetoric, are very interesting 
and possess a true dramatic spirit. 

In geography and geology porvaldr Thoroddsen has acquired 
a European fame for his researches and travels in Iceland, 
especially in the rarely-visited interior. Of his numerous 
writings in Icelandic, Danish and German, the History oj 
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Icelandic Geography is a monumental work. In history Pall 
MelstefS’s (b. 1812) chief work, the large History of the World, 
belongs to this period, and its pure style has had a beneficial 
influence upon modern Icelandic prose. 

Of the younger historians we may mention ))orkell Bjamason 
{History of the Reformation in Iceland). Jon Porkelsson (b. 
1822), inspector of the archives of Iceland, has rendered great 
.services to the study of Icelandic history and literature by his 
editions of the Diplomatarium Islandicum and Ohituarium 
Islandicum, and by his Icelandic Poetry in the fjth and J 6 th 
Century, written in Danish, an indispensable work for any student 
of that period. A leading position among 1 celandic lexicographers 
is occupied by J6n Porkelsson, formerly head of the Latin school 
at Reykjavik, who.se Supplement til islandske Ordhyger, an 
Icelandic-Danish vocabulary (three separate collections), has 
hardly been equalled in learning and accuracy. Other dis¬ 
tinguished philologists are his successor as head of the Latin 
school, Bjorn Magnusson OLsen {Researches on Slurlunga, Ari 
the Wise, The Runes in the Old Icelandic Literature —the last 
two works in Danish); Finnur Jonsson, professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen {History of the Old Nonoegian and Ice¬ 
landic Literature, in Danish, and excellent editions of many old 
Icelandic classical works); and ValtJ^r Gufimundsson, lecturer 
at the University of Copenhagen (several works on the old archi¬ 
tecture of .Scandinavia) and editor of the influential Icelandic 
literary and political review, Eimrethtn (“ The Loeomotive ”). 

Sec J. C. Poestion, Istandischr Hit liter dcr Neiiieii (Leipzig, 1897) ; 
C. Kiichler, Gcschichtc der islandisi hen Dtihlung der Neuzeit (Leii>zig, 
1896) ; Pli. Schweitzer, hland: Land and Leutr (Leipzig, 1885) ; 
Mexander Baumgartner,/s/aitd loirf rfie Farofe (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1S89). (S. Bl.) 

ICELAND MOSS, a lichen {Cetraria islandica) whose erect or 
ascending foliaceous habit gives it something of the appearance 
of a moss, whence probably the name. It is often of a pale 
chestnut colour hut varies considerably, being sometimes almost 
entirely greyish white ; and grows to a height of from 3 to 4 
in., the branches being channelled or rolled into tubes, which 
terminate in flattened lobes with fringed edges. It grows 
abundantly in the mountainous regions of northern countries, 
and it is specially characteristic of the lava slopes and plains 
of the west and north of Iceland. It is found on the mountains 
of north Wales, north F.ngland, Scotland and south-west 
Ireland. As met wif.h in commerce it is a light-grey harsh 
I'artilaginous body, almost destitute of colour, and having a 
slightly bitter taste. It contains about 70 % of lichenin or 
lichen-starch, a tiody isomeric with common starch, but wanting 
any appearance of structure. It also yields a peculiar modifica¬ 
tion of chlorophyll, called thallochlor, fumaric acid, licheno- 
stearic acid and cctraric acid, to which last it owes its bitter 
taste. It forms a nutritious and easily digested amylaceous 
food, being used in place of starch in some preparations of 
cocoa. It is not, however, in great request, and even in Iceland 
it is only habitually resorted to in seasons of scarcity, (,'etraric 
acid or cctrarin, a white micro-crystalline powder with a bitter 
taste, is readily soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble in water 
and ether. It has been recommended for medicinal use, in doses 
of 2 to 4 grains, as a bitter tonic and aperient. 

ICE-PLANT, the popular name for Mesembryanthemum 
cryslallinum, a hardy annual most effective for rockwork. It 
is a low-growing spreading herbaceous plant with the fleshy 
stem and leaves covered with large glittering papillae which 
give it the appearance of being coated with ice. It is a dry- 
country plant, a native of Greece and other parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, the Canary Islands, South Africa and California. 
Mesembryanthemum is a large genus (containing about 300 
species) of erect or prostrate fleshy herbs or low shrubs, mostly 
natives of South Africa, and rarely hardy in the British Isles 
where they are mostly grown as greenhouse plants. They bear 
conspicuous white, yellow or red flowers with many petals inserted 
in the calyx-tube. The thick fleshy leaves are very variable 
in shape, and often have spiny rigid hairs on the margin. They 
are essentially sun-loving plants. The best-known member of 
the genus is M. eordtfoltum, var. variegatum, with heart-shaped 
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green and silvery leaves and bright rosy-purple flowers. It is 
extensively used for edging flower-beds and borders during the 
summer months. 

ICE-YACHTING, the sport of sailing and racing ice-boats. 
It is practised in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, to some 
extent, and is very popular in Holland and on the Gulf of Finland, 
but its highest development is in the United States and Canada. 
The Dutch ice-yacht is a flat-bottomed boat resting crossways 
upon a planking about tliree feet wide and sixteen long, to which 
are affixed four steel runners, one each at bow, stern and each end 
of the planking. The rudder is a fifth runner fixed to a tiller. 
Heavy mainsails and jibs arc generally used and the boat is 
built more for safety than for speed. The ice-boat of the Gulf 
of Finland is a V-shaped frame with a heavy plank running 
from bow to stern, in which the mast is stepped. The stern or 
steering runner is worked by a tiller or wheel. The sail is a 
large lug and the hoom and gaff are attached to the mast by 
travellers. The passengers sit upon planks or rope netting. 
The Russian boats are faster than the Dutch. 

In 1790 ice-yachting was in vogue on the Hudson river, its 
headquarters being at Poughkeepsie, New York. The type was a 
square box on three runners, the two forward ones being nailed 
to the box and the third acting as a rudder operated by a tiller. 
The sail was a flatheaded sprit. This primitive style generally 
obtained until 1853, when triangular frames with “ boxes " for 
the crew aft and jib and mainsail rig were introduced. A heavy, 
hard-riding type soon developed, with short gaffs, low sails, 
large jibs and booms extending far over the stem. It was over- 
canvassed and the mast was stepped directly over the runner- 
plank, bringing the centre of sail-balanoe so far aft that the boats 
were apt to run away, and the over-canvassing frequently caused 
the windward runner to swing up into the air to a dangerous 
height. The largest and fastest example of this type, which 
prevailed until 1879, was Commodore J. A. Roosevelt’s first 
“ Icicle," which measured 69 ft. over all and carried 1070 sq. ft. 
of canvas. In 1879 Mr II. Relyea built the ‘‘Robert Scott,” 
which had a single backbone and wire guy-ropes, and it became 
the model for all Hudson river ice-yachts. Masts were now 
stepped farther forward, jibs were shortened, booms cut down, 
and the centre of sail-balance was brought more inboard and 
higher up, causing the centres of effort and resistance to come 
more in harmony. The shallow steering-box became elliptical. 
In 1881 occurred the first race for the American Challenge 
Pennant, which represents the championship of the Hudson river, 
the clubs competing including the Hudson river. North Shrews¬ 
bury, Orange lake, Newburgh and Carthage Icr-Yacht Clubs. 
The races are usually sailed fir e times round a triangle of which 
each leg measures one mile, at least two of the legs being to 
windward. Ice-yachts are divided into four classes, carrying 
respectively 600 sq. ft. of canvas or more, between 450 and 
fioo, between 300 and 450, and less than 300 sq. ft. Ice-yachting 
is very popular on the Great Lakes, both in the I.Tnited States 
and Canada, the Kingston (Ontario) Club having a fleet of over 
25 sail. Other important centres of the sport are Lakes Minne¬ 
tonka and White Bear in Minnesota, Lakes Winnebago and 
Pepin in Wi.sconsin, Bar Harbor lake in Maine, the St I.awrence 
river, Quinte Bay and Lake Champlain. 

A modern ice-yacht is made of a single-piece backbone 
the entire length of the boat, and a runner-plank upon which 
it rests at right angles, the two forming a kite-shaped frame. 
The best woods for these pieces are basswood, butternut and 
pine. They are cut from the log in such a way that the heart of 
the timber expands, giving the planks a permanent curve, which, 
in the finished boat, is turned upward. The two forward runners, 
usually made of soft cast iron and about 2 ft. 7 in. long and 2J 
in. high, are set into oak frames a little over 5 ft. long and 
5 in. high. The runners have a cutting edge of 90 °/a, though a 
V-shaped edge is often preferred for racing. The rudder is a 
runner about 3 ft. 7 in. long, worked by a tiller, sometimes made 
very long, 7i ft. not being uncommon. This enables the helms¬ 
man to lie in the box at full length and steer with his feet, 
leaving his hands free to tend the sheet. Masts and spars are 
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generally made hollow for racing-yachts and the rigging » 
pliable steel wire. The sails are of lo-oz. duck for a boat 
carrying 400 sq. ft. of canvas. They have very high peaks^ 
short hoists and long booms. The mainsail and jib rig is general, 
but a double-mast^ lateen rig has been found advantageous. 
The foremost ice-yacht builder of America is G. E. Buckhout 
of Poughkeepsie. 

An ice-yacht about 40 ft. in length will carry 6 or 7 pas.sengers 
or crew, who are distributed in such a manner as to pre.servc the 
balance of the boat. In a good breeze the crew lie out on the 
windward side of the runner-plank to balance the boat and 
reduce the pressure on the leew’ard runner. A course of 20 m. 
with many turns has been sailed on the Hudson in less than 
48 minutes, the record for a measured mile with flying start 
being at the rate of about 72 m. an hour. In a high wind, 
however, ice-yachts often move at the rate of 85 and even 90 m. 
an hour. 

Several of the laws of ice navigation seem man^ellous to the 
uninitiated. Commodore Irving Grinnell, who has made a 
scientific study of the sport, says: " The two marked pecu¬ 
liarities of ice-yachting which cause it to differ materially from 
yachting on the sea are: (1) Sailing faster than the wind. 
(2) Sheets flat aft under all circumstances.” Mr H. A. Buck, 
in the “ Badminton Library,” .SVoabng, Curling, Tobogganing, 
fifc., thus explains these paradoxes. An ice-boat sails faster 
than the wind be<'ause she ins’ariahly sails at some angle to it. 
The momentum is increased by every puff of wind striking 
the sails obliquely, until it is finally equalled by the increase 
of frirtion engendered. Thus the continued bursts of wind 
against the sails cause a greater accumulation of speed in the 
ice-yacht than is possessed by the wind itself. When the boat 
sails directly before the wind she is, like a balloon, at its merev, 
and thits does not sail faster than the wind. The iee-yaeht 
always sails with its sheets fiat aft, because the greater .speed 
of the boat changes the angle at which the wind strikes the sail 
from that at which it would strike if the yacht were stationary 
to such a degree that, in whatever direction the yaeht is sailing, 
the result is always the same as if the yacht were close-hauled 
to the wind. It follows that the yacht is actually overhauling 
the wind, and her canvas shivers as if in the wind’s eye. When 
eased off her momentum becomes less and less until it drops 
to the velocity of the wind, when she cun readily be stopped 
by lifting spun round and brought head to the wind. The 
latter method is one way of “ coming to,” instead of luffing 
up in the usual way from a beam wind. In beating to windward 
an ice-boat is handled like a water yacht, though she points 
more closely. 

On the bays near New York a peculiar kind of ice-boat has 
developed, called srooter, wliich may be described as a toboggan 
with a sail. A typical scooter is about 15 ft. long with an extreme 
beam of 5 ft., perfectly oval in form and flat. It has mainsail 
and jib carried on a mast y or ro ft. long and set well aft, and is 
provided with two long parallel metal runners. There is no 
rudder, the scooter being steered entirely by trimming the sails, 
particularly the jib. As the craft is flat and buoyant it sails 
well in water, and can thus be used on very thin ice without 
danger. A speed of 50 m. an hour has been attained by a scooter 
(see Outing for March 1005). 

See Ice Sports, ill the “Isthmian Library”; Skating, Curling, 
Tobogganing, tnc. in the “ Uadminton Libraryi" 

I-CH'ANG (Yi-c!i'ang, anciently known as Yi-ling), a town 
of China in the proi iiiee of Hu-peh, one of the four ports opened 
to foreign trade by treaty in 1877. It is situated in 30® 42' N. 
and (approximately) 111" 20' E., on the Yangtsze-Kiang, 1000 m. 
from Shanghai. Built on the left bank of the river where it 
escaiies from the ravines and gorges which for 350 m. have 
imprisoned its channel, I-Ch'ang is exposed to considerable 
risk of floods; in 1870 the waters rose 20 ft. in one day, and 
the town had many of its houses and about half of its wall swept 
awa^. The first English vessels to ascend the river as far as 
I-chang were those of Admiral Sir James Hope’s expedition 
in i86i. All cargo to or from Szeenuen is here transhipped 


from steamer to junk, or vice versa. About 10 m. above I-ch’ang 
the famed scenery of the Yangtsze gorges begins. Through 
the.se the great river runs in a series of rapids, which make 
navigation by vessels of any size extremely difficult. A very 
large trade, nevertheless, is carried on bj' this route between 
Chungk'ing and I-ch'ang. As a local centre of distribution this 
iwrt IS of no great consequence, the transhipment trade with 
Szech'uen being almost its sole business. The population is 
estimated at 35,000. The number of foreign residents is very 
small, trade being carried on by Chinese agents. Before the 
anti-opium campaign of 1906 (see Ciiit^a) opium was much 
grown. The trade of the port amounted in 1899 to £531,229, 
and in 1904 to {424,442, the principal import being cotton 
yarn and the principal export opium. 

Ichneumon (Cr. ixr^i’AU'a', from t^vevea’, to track out), 
the common name of the North African representative of a 
number of small weasel-shaped mammals belonging to the 
carnivorous family Viverridae ; the Indian representatives 
of the group being knowm as mongooses, A large number of 
•species of the type genus are known, and range o\’er southern 
Asia and all Africa, the typical Herpestes ichneumon also occurring 
in the south of Spain. The latter is an inhabitant of Egs’pt 
and the north of Africa, w'here it is known to foreign residents 
as “ Pharaoh’s rat.” It is covered with long harsh fur of a tawan*- 
grey colour, darker on the head and along the middle of the 
back, its legs reddish and its feet and tail black. It lives largely 
on rats and mice, birds and reptiles, and lor this reason it is 
domesticated. It is, however, fond of poultry and their eggs, 
and its depredations among fowls detract from its merits as a 
vermin-killer. During the inundations of the Nile it is said 
to approach the habitations of m.an, but at other seasons 
it keeps to tlie fields and to the banks of the river. The Indian 
mongoose (//. tnitngo) is considerably smaller than the Egyptian 
animal, with fur of a 
pale-grey colour, the 
hairs being largely 
white-ringed, while 
the cheeks and 
throat are more or 
less reddish. Like 
the former it is fre¬ 
quently domesticated. It is especially serviceable in India as a 
serpent-killer, destroying not only the eggs and young of these 
creatures, but killing the most venomous adult snakes. Tlie 
fact that it survives those encounters has led to the belief 
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that it either enjoys immunity from the effects of snake 
poison, or that after being bitten it has recourse, as the 
Hindus maintain, to the root of a plant as an antidote. 
It has been found, however, that when actually bitten 
it falls a victim to the poison as rapid!}' as other mammals, 
while there is no evidence of its seeking a vegetable antidote. Tlie 
truth seems to be that the mongoose, by its exceeding agility 
and quickness of eye, avoids the fangs of the snake while fixing 
its own teeth in the back of the reptile’s neck. Moreover, 
when excited, the mongoose erects its long stiff hair, and it 
must be very difficult for a snake to drive its fangs through 
this and the thick skin which all the members of the genus possess. 
The monpiose never hesitates to attack a snake ; the moment 
he sees his enemy, “ his whole nature,” writes a spectator of one 
of those fights, “ appears to be changed. His fur stands on end, 
and he presents the incarnation of intense rage. The snake 
invariably attempts to escape, but, finding it impossible lo evade 
the rapid onslaught of the mongoose, raises his crest and lashes 
out fiercely at his little persecutor, who seems to delight in dodg¬ 
ing out of the way just in time. This goes on until the mongoose 
sees his opportunity, when like lightning he rushes in and 
seizes the snake with his teeth by the back of the neck close 
to the head, shaking him as a terrier does a rat. These tactics 
are repeated until the snake is killed.” The mongoose is equally 
dexterous in killing rats and other four-footed vermin. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY, a general name applied to parasitic 
insects of the section Ichneumonoidea (or Entomophaga), order 
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Hymenoptera, from tlie typical genus Ichneumon, bekjnging to 
the chief family of that sectim—itself fancifully so called 
after the Egyptian mammal (Herptstes). The species of the 
families (Ichneumonidae, Bracmidae, Evatiiidat, Proctoirypidae, 
and Chaleididae are often indiscriminately called “ Ichneumons.” 
but the '■ super-family ” of the Ichneumonoidea in the classifica¬ 
tion of W. H. Ashmead contains only the Emniidae, tJie Sttph- 
anidae, and the large assemblage of insects usually included 
in the two families of the Ichneumonidae and the Bracanidae, 
which are respectively equivalent to the Ichneumones genuini 
and 1 . adsciti of older naturalists, chiefly differing in the former 
having two recurrent nerves to the anterior wing, whilst the latter 
has only one such nerve. The Ichneumonidae proper are one 
of the most extensive group® of msecls. Gravenhonst described 
some 1650 European species, to which considerable subsequent 
additions have been made. There are 6 sub-families of the 
Ichneumonidae, viz. the Ichneumoninae, Cryptinae, Agriotypinae, 
Ophioninae, Tryphoninae and Pimplinae, differing considerably 
in size and facies, but united in the common attribute of being, 
in their earlier stages, parasitic upon other insects. They have 
all long narrow bodies; a small free head with long filiform 
or setaceous antennae, which are never elbowed, and have 
always more tlian sixteen joints ; the abdomen attached to the 
thorax at its hinder extremity between the ba.se of the posterior 
c.o.xae, and provided in the female witli a straight ovipositor 
often exserted and very long; and the wings veined, with perfect 
cells on the disk of the front pair. Ashmead proposes to separate 
the Agriotypidae (which are remarkable for their aquatic habit, 
being parasitic on caddis-worms) from the Ichneumonidae on 
account of their firm ventral abdominal segments and spined 
scutellum. He also separates from the Braconidae the Alysttdae 
as a distinct family ; they have peculiar mandibles with out- 
turned tips. 

’I'heir parasitic habits render these flies of great importance 
in the economy of nature, as they serve to check any inordinate 
increase in the numbers of injurious insects. Without their 
aid it would in ma,iy cases lie impossible for the agriculturist 
to hold his own against the ravages of his minute insect foes, 
whose habits are not sufficiently known to render artificial 
checks or destroying agents available. The females of all the 
species are constantly on the alert to discover the proper living 
food for their own larvae, which are hatched from the eggs they 
deposit in or on the eggs, larvae or pupae of other insects of all 
orders, chiefly Leptdoptera, the caterpillars of butterflies and 
moths Ijcing specially attacked (as also are spiders). . 4 ny one 
who has watched insect life during summer can hardly have 
failed to notice the busy way in which the parent ichneumon, 
a small four-winged fly, with constantly vibrating anteimae, 
.searches for her prey ; and the clusters of minute cocoons round 
the remains of some cabbage-butterfly caterpillar must also 
have been observed by many. This is the work of A panicles 
(or Microgaster) glameratus, one of the Braconidae, which in 
days past was a source of disquietude to naturalists, who believed 
that the life of the one defunct larva had transmigrated into 
the numerous smaller flies reared from it. Ichneumon-flies 
which attack external feeders have a short ovipositor, but those 
attached to wood-feeding insects have that organ of great length, 
for the pur{x>se of reaching the haunts of their concealed prey. 
Thus a species from Japan (Bracon penctralor) has its ovipositor 
nine times the length of the body ; and the large species of 
Rhyssa and Ephialtcs, parasitic on Sirex and large wood-boring 
beetles in temperate Europe, have very long instruments (with 
which when handled they will endeavour to sting, sometimes 
penetrating the skin), in order to get at their secreted victims. 
A common reddish-coloured species of Ophion { 0 . obscurum), 
with a sabre-shaped abdomen, is noteworthy from the fact of 
its eggs being attached by stalks outside the body of the 
caterpillar of the puss-moth (Cerura vinula). Lepidopterists 
wishing to breed the latter cut off the eggs of tlie parasite with 
scissors. 

The larvae of the ichneumon-flies are white, fleshy, cylindrical, 
footless grubs; the majority of them spin silk cocoons before 


pupating, often in a mass (sometimes almost geometrksdly), 
and sometimes in layers of difiermt colours and texture. 

AuraosiTiES.—Amoog the older works on Icimeumoooidea may 
be specially mentioned J. L. K. Gravenhorst, Ichneumonoiogia 
Europaea (Breslau, 182th ; A. H. Holiday (Enlom. Mag. i.-v^ 1833- 
1838), and A. FOrster {Verhandl. Nalurhisi. Ver. Rheinl. «. Wttlfii. 
xix., XXV., 1862, 1868). Full reference to the systematic litemture 
of the group will be found in C. G. de Dalla Torre's Catahgus 
hynimopterorum, vols. iii., iv. (Leipzig, 1898-1902), and a compre¬ 
hensive summary in W. H. A^imeatrs recent memoir {Proc. U.S. 
Nat, Mus. xxiii., 1901). For the British species consult C. Morley, 
Ichneumons of Great Britain (Plymoutli, 1903), and T. A. Marshall 
{Trans. Entom, Soc., 1885-1899). (G. H. C) 

ICHNOGBAPHY (Gr. *<■ trace, and ypa<t/>], description), 
in architecture, a term defined by Vitruvius (i. 2) as “ the ground- 
plan of the work,” i.e. the geometrical projection or horizontal 
section representing the plan of any building, taken at such a 
level as to show the outer wells, with the doorways, windows, 
fireplaces, &c., and the correct thickness of the walls; the 
position of piers, columns or pilasters, courtyards and other 
features which constitute the design. 

ICHTHYOLOGY (from Gr. ix^'>s, fish, and Xdyos, doctrine or 
treatise), the branch of zoology which treats of the internal 
and external structure of fishes, their mode of life, and their 
distribution in space and time. According to the views now gener¬ 
ally adopted, all those vertebrate animals are referred to the 
class of fishes which combine the following cliaracteristics : 
they live in water, and by means of gills or branchiae breathe 
air dissolved in water ; the heart consists of a single ventricle 
and single atrium ; the limbs, if present, are modified into fins, 
supplemented by unpaired median fins ; and the skin is either 
naked or covered with scales or with osseous plates or bucklers. 
With few exceptions fishes are oviparous. There are, however, 
not a few members of this class v/hich .show a modification of 
one or more of tliese characteristics, and which, nevertheless, 
cannot be separated from it. 

1 . Historv and Literature down 10 1880 

The commencement of the history of ichthyology coincides 
with that of zoology generally. Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) had a 
perfect knowledge of the general structure of fishes, which he 
clearly discriminates both from the aquatic animals with lungs 
imd mammae, i.e. Cetaceans, and from the various groups of 
aquatic invertebrates. According to him : “ the special charac¬ 
teristics of the true fishes consist in the branchiae and fins, the 
majority having four fins, but tliose of an elongate form, as the 
eels, having two only. Some, as the Muraena, lack the fins 
altogether. The rays swim with their whole body, which is 
spread out. The branchiae are sometimes furnished with an 
operculum, sometimes they are without one, as in the cartila¬ 
ginous fishes. ... No fish has hairs or feathers ; most are 
covered with scales, but some have only a rough or a smootli 
skin. The tongue is hard, often toothed, and sometimes so much 
adherent that it seems to be wanting. The eyes have no lids, 
nor are any ears or nostrils visible, for what takes the place 
of nostrils is a blind cavity ; nevertheless they have the senses 
of tasting, smelling and hearing. All have blood. All scaly 
fishe.s are oviparous, but the cartilaginous fishes (with the excep¬ 
tion of the sea-devil, whidt Aristotle places along with them) 
are \ iviparous. All have a heart, liver and gall-bladder ; but 
kidneys and urinary bladder are absent. They vary much 
in the structure of their intestines ; for, whilst the mullet has 
a fleshy stomach like a bird, others have no stomachic dilatation. 
Pyloric caeca are dose to the stomach, and vary in number ; 
there are even some, like the majority of the cartilaginous fishes, 
which have none whatever. Two bodies are situated along 
the spine, which have the function of testides ; they open 
towards the vent, and are much enlarged in the spawning 
season. The scales become harder with age. Not being pro¬ 
vided with lungs, fishes have no voice, but several can emit 
grunting sounds. They sleep like other animals. In most 
cases the females exceed the males in size; and in the rays 
and sharks the male is distinguished by an appendage on each 
side of the vent,” 
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Aristotle’s information on the habits of fishes, their migrations, 
mode and time of propagation, and economic uses is, so far 
as it has been tested, surprisingly correct. Unfortunately, we 
too often lack the means of recognizing the species of which 
he gives a description. His ideas of specific distinction were 
as vague as those of the fishermen whose nomenclature he 
adopted ; it never occurred to him that vernacular names 
are subject to change, or may be entirely lost in course of time, 
and the difficulty of identifying his species is furtlter increased 
by the circumstance that sometimes several popular names 
are applied by him to the same fish, or different stages of growth 
are designated by distinct names. The number of fishes known 
to Aristotle seems to have been about one hundred and fifteen, 
all of which are inhabitants of tlie Aegean Sea. 

That one man should h;ne laid so sure a basis for future 
pR)gress in zoolog\' is less surprising than that for about eighteen 
a science which seemed to offer particular attractions 
to men gifted with power of observation was no further advanced. 
\’et such is the case. Aristotle's successors remained satisfied 
to be his copiers or commentators, and to collect fabulous stories 
or vague notions. With few exception.s (such as Ausonius. 
who wrote a small poem, in which he describes from his own 
observations the fishes of the Moselle) authors abstained from 
original research ; and it was not until about the middle of the 
16th century that ichthyology made a new step in advance 
bv the appearance of Belon, Rondelet and .Salviani, who almost 
Simultaneously published their great works, by which the idea 
of species was established. 

P. Belon travelled in the countries bordering on the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean in the years 1547-1550 ; he collected 
Beioa stores of positive knowledge, which he embodied 

in several works. The one most important for the 
progress of ichthyologv is that entitled /> aquatdihus libri duo 
(Pans, 1555). Belon knew about one hundred and ten fishes, 
ol which he gu'cs rude but generally recognizable figures. 
Although Belon rarely gives definitions of the terras used by him, 
it is not generally very difficult to ascertain the limits which 
he intended to assign to each division of aquatic animals. He 
\ ery properly divides them into such as are provided with blood 
and those without it—two division.s corresponding in modern 
language to vertebrate and invertebrate aquatic animals. The 
former are classified by him according to size, the further sub¬ 
divisions ficing based on the structure of the skeleton, mode of 
propagation, number of limbs, fiirm of the body and physical 
character of the habitat. 

The work of the Roman ichthyologist II. Salviani (1514-1572) 
bears evidence of the high social position whicfi the author 
s»lvital physician to three popes. Its title is Aquatilium 

animalium htstona (Kome, 1554-1557, fob). It treats 
exclusively of the fishes of Italy. Ninety-two species are figured 
on seventy-six plates, which, as regards artistic execution, are 
masterpieces of that perioil, although those specific characteristics 
which nowadays constitute the value of a zoological drawing 
were overlooked by the author or artist. No attempt is made 
at a natural classification, but the allied forms are generally 
placed in close proximity. The descriptions are equal to those 
given by Belon, entering much into the details of the economy 
and uses of the several species, and were evidently composed 
with the view of collecting in a readable form all that might 
prove of interest to the class of society in which the author 
moved. .Salviuni's work is of a high order. It could not fail 
to render ichthyologv popular in the country to the fauna of 
which it was devoted, fnit it was not fitted to advance ichthy¬ 
ology as a science generally ; in this respect .Salviani is not to 
be compared with Rondelet or Belon. 

( 1 . Rondelet (1507-1557) had the great advantage over Belon 
of having received a medical education at Paris, and especially 
RonMtt having gone through a complete cou rse of instruction 
in anatomy as a pupil of Guentherus of Andemach. 
This is conspicuous throughout his works —Libri de piscihus 
marints (Lyons, 1554); and I'niversae aquatilium historiae 
pars altera (Lyons, 1555). Nevertheless they cannot be regarded 


as more than considerably enlarged editions of Belon’s work. 
For, although he worked independently of tlie latter, the system 
adopted by him is characterized by the same absence of the true 
principles of classification. His work is almost entirely limited 
to European and chiefly to Mediterranean forms, and comprises 
no fewer than one hundred and ninety-seven marine and forty- 
seven fresh-water fishes. His descriptions are more complete 
and his figures much more accurate than those of Belon; and the 
specific account is preceded by introductory chapters, in which 
he treats in a general manner of the distinctions, the external 
and internal parts, and the economy of fishes. Like Belon, he had 
no conception of the various categories of classification—con¬ 
founding throughout his work the terms “ genus ” and “ species." 
but he had an intuitive notion of what his successors called a 
“ species," and his principal object was to give as much informa¬ 
tion as possible regarding such species. 

For nearly a century the works of Belon and Rondelet con¬ 
tinued to be the standard works on ichthyology ; but the 
science did not remain stationary during that period. The 
attention ot naturalists was now directed to the fauna of foreign 
countries, especially ot the Spanish and Dutch possessions in the 
New World ; and in Europe the establishment of anatomual 
schools and academies led to careful investigation of the internal 
anatomy ot the most remarkable European forms. Limited as 
these efforts were as to t heir scope, they were sufficiently numerous 
to enlarge the views of naturalists, and to destroy that fatal 
dependence on preceding authorities which had kept in bonds 
even Rondelet and Belon. Tbe most noteworthy of those 
engaged in these inquiries in tropical countries were W. Piso 
and G. Maregrave, who accompanied as physicians the Dutch 
governor. Count Maurice of Nassau, to Brazil (1650-1644). 

Ot the men who left records of their anatomical researches, 
we may mention Borelli (1608-167(1), who wrote a work De iiiolu 
animalium (Rome, itiSo. 4to), in which he explained the mechan 
ism of swimming and the function of the air-bladder; M. 
Malpighi (i628-i()()4), who examined the optic nerve of the 
sword-fish : the celebrated J. .Swammerdam (1657-168(?), who 
described the intestines of numerous fishes ; and J. Duverney 
(1648-1750), who investigated in detail the organs of respiration. 

A new era in the history of ichthyology commences with Ra\, 
Willughby and Artedi, who were the first to recognize the true 
principles by which the natural affinities of animals should be 
determined. Their labours stand in so intimate a connexion 
with each other that thev repre.scnt but one great step in the 
progress of this scicm'c, 

J. Ray (1628-1705) was the friend and guide of F. Willughln 
(1655-1672). They lound that a thorough reform in the method 
of treating the vegetable and animal kingdoms had 
become necessary ; that the only way ol bringing 
order into the existing chaos was by arranging the lughbv. 
various forms according to their structure. They 
therefore substituted facts for speculation, and one of the first 
results of this change, perhaps the most important, was that, 
having rct'ognized " species ’’ as such, they defined the term and 
fixed it as the starting-point of all sound zoological knowledge. 

Although they had divided their work so that Ray attended 
to the plants principally, and Willughby to the animals, the 
Histnna piscium (Oxf.. 1686), which bears Willughby’s name 
on the title-page and was edited by Ray, is their joint production. 
A great part of the observations contained in it were collected 
during the journeys they made together in Great Britain and in 
the various countries of Europe. 

By the definition of fishes as animals with blood, breathing 
by gills, provided with a single ventricle of the heart, and either 
covered with settles or naked, the Cetaceans are excluded. The 
fishes proper are arranged primarily according to the cartilaginous 
or the osseous nature of the skeleton, and then subdivided 
according to the general form of the body, the presence or the 
absence of ventral fins, the soft or the spinous structure of the 
dorsal rays, the number of dorsal fins, &c. No fewer than four 
hundred and twenty species are thus arranged and described, 
of which about one hundred and eighty were known to the 
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authors from persona! examination—a comparatively small 
proportion, but descriptions and figures still formed in great 
measure the substitute for our modem collections and museums. 
With the increasing accumulation of forms, the want of a fixed 
nomenclature had become more and more felt. 

Peter Artedi (1705-1734) would have been a great ichthyologist 
if Ray or Willughby had not preceded him. Hut he was fully 
conscious of the fact that both had prepared the way 

* ' for him, and therefore he did not fail to reap every 
possible advantage from their labours. His work, edited by 
Idnnaeus, is divided as follows 

(1) In the Bibliotheca tt hlhvologica Artecli gives a very complete 
list of all preceding authors who had written on fishes, with a critical 
analysis of their works. (2) The Philosophia ichthvotugica is devoted 
to .1 de.scription of the e.'cternal and internal jiarts of fishes ; Artedi 
fi.scs a precise terminology for all the various modifications of the 
organs, distinguishing between those cliaracters which determine a 
genus and such as indicate a species or merely a variety; in fact 
he establishes the method and principles which subsequently have 
guided every systematic ichthyologist. (3) The (jetiera bisi.ium 
contains well-defined diagnoses of forty-five genera, for which In- 
has fixed an uiichaiigeable nomenclature. (4) In the Species piscium 
descriptions of seventy-two species, examined by himself, are given— 
descriptions which even now are models of exactitude and method. 
(3) Finally, in the Svnonymia piscimn references to all previous 
authors are arranged for every species, very much in the manner 
which is adopted in the systematic works of the present day. 

Artedi has been justly called the father of ichthyology. So 
admirable was his treatment of the subject, tliat even Linnaeus 
I inaatus modify .and add to it. Indeed, so far as 

ichthyology is concerned, Linnaeus hits scarcely 
done anything beyond applying binominal terms to the species 
properly described and classified by Artedi. His classification 
of the genera appears in the 12th edition of the .Vy.rfefMd thus:— 
JtMphibia nantia<—Sptracuijs lompositis, —Petromy/.on, Raiu, 
Squalus, Cliimaera. Spiracults soiitariis. — Lophius, Acipenser, 
t'yclopterus, Balistes, Ostracioii, Tetrodoii, Diodon, CentrLscus, 
Syngnathus, Pegasus. 

' B. Pisces apodes. —Muraoiia, Gymnotus, Trichiiirus, .Anarrhichas, 
.tmmodyte.s, Ophidium, Stroniateus, Xiphias. 

C. Pisces jugiilares. — Callkmymus, rraiioscoims, Trachinus, 
Gadus, Blennius. 

D. Pisces thoracici. —Cepola, Eclienois, Coryphaena, Gobius, 
Coitus, Scorpaena, Zeus, Pleuronecles, Chactoiloii. Spams, Labrus, 
Scidciia, Porta, Gasterostciis, Scomber, Mullus, Trigla. 

L. Pisces abdomiitales. —Coliitis, .Amia, Silurus, Teuthis, Lori- 
caria, Salmo, Fi.stulana, lisox, Flops, .Argentina, Atherma, Mugil, 
Morrayrus, Exocoetu.s, PoKmomu.s, Clujica, Cyprinus. 

Two contemporaries of Linnaeus, L. T. Gronow and J. T. 
Klein, attempted a systematic arrangement of fishes. 

The works of Artedi and Linnaeus led to an activity of researcli, 
especially in Scandinavia, Holland, Germany and England, 
such as has never been equalled in the history of biological 
science. Whilst some of the pupils and followers of Linnaeus 
devoted themselves to the examination and study of the fauna 
of their native countries, others proceeded on voyage.s of discovery 
to foreign and distant lands. Of these latter the following 
may be especially mentioned : 0. Fahricius worked out the 
fauna of Greenland; Peter Kalm collected in North America, 
F. Hasselquist in Egypt and Palestine, M. T. Briinnich in the 
Mediterranean, Osbeck in Java and China, K, P. Thunberg in 
Japan; Forskal examined and described the fishes of the Red 
Sea; G. W. Steller, P. S. Pallas, S. ( 1 . Gmclin, and A. J. 
Giildenstadt traversed nearly the whole ol the Russian empire 
in Europe and Asia. Others attached themselves as naturalists 
to celebrated navigators, such as the two Forsters (father and 
son) and Solander, who accompanied Cook ; P. Commerson, 
who travelled with Bougainville ; and Pierre Sonnerat, Of 
those who studied the fishes of tlieir native countries, the most 
celebrated were Pennant (Great Britain). O. F. Miillcr (Denmark), 
Duhamel du Monceau (hrance), C. von Meidinger (Austria), 
J. Cornide (Spain), and A. Parra (Cuba). 

The mass of materials brought together was so great that, 
not long after the death of Linnaeus, the necessity made itself 
felt tor collecting them in a compendious form. Several compilers 
undertook this task ; they embodied the recent discoveries in 
new editions of the classical works of Artedi and Linnaeus, but, 


they only succeeded in burying those noble monuments under a 
chaotic mass of rubbish. For ichthyology it was fortunate 
that two men at least, Bloch and Lacepdde, made it a subject 
of prolonged original research. 

Mark Eliezer Bloch (1723-1799), a physician of Berlin, had 
reached the age of fifty-six when he began to write on ichthyo¬ 
logical subjects. His work consists of two divisions :— 

(i) Oconomische Naiurgesehichle der Fische Deutsch- 
laniir (Berk, 1782-1784); (2) Naiurgesehichle der ausl&ndischen 
FircAr (Berl., 1785-1795). The first division, which is devoted 
to a description of the fishes of Germany, is entirely original. 
His descriptions as well as figures were made from nature, and 
are, with few exceptions, still serviceable ; indeed many continue 
to be the best existing in literature. Bloch was less fortunate, 
and is much less trustworthy, in his natural history of foreign 
fishes. For many of the species he had to trust to more or less 
incorrect drawings and descriptions by travellers; frequently, 
also, he was deceived as to the origin of specimens which he 
purchased. Hence his accounts contain numerous errors, 
which it would have been difficult to correct had not nearly 
the whole of the materials on which his work is based been 
preserved in the collections at Berlin. 

After the completion of his great work Bloch prepared a general 
system of fishes, in which he arranged not only those previouslx' 
described, but also those with which he had afterwards become 
acquainted. The work was ably edited and published after 
Bloch’s death by a philologist, J. G. Schneider, under the title 
M. E. Blochii systema ichthyologiae iconibus ex. illuslraium 
(Berl., i8oi). The number of species enumerated amounts to 
1519. The system is based upon the number of the fins, the 
various orders being termed Hendecapierygii, Decaplerygii, &c. 
An artificial method like this led to the most unnatural 
combinations and distinctions. 

Bloch’s Naiurgesehichle remained for many years the standard 
work. But as regards originality of thought Bloch was far 
surpassed by his contemporary, B. G. E. de Lacep^de, born at 
Agen, in ITanco, in 1756, wlio became professor at the museum 
of natural histora' in P.aris, where tie died in 1825. 

Lacepede had to contend with great difficulties in the prepara¬ 
tions of his Ilistnire des potssons (Paris, 1798-1803, 5 vols.), 
which was written during the most disturbed period , 
of the French Revolution. A great part of it was 
composed wliilst the author was separated from collections and 
liooks, and had to rely on his notes and manuscripts only. Even 
the works of Bloch and other contemporaneous authors remained 
unknown or inaccessible to him for a long time. His work, 
therefore, abounds in the kind of errors into which a compiler 
is liable to fall. Thus the influence of Lacepede on the progress 
of ichtliyology was vastly less than that of his fellow-labourer ; 
and the labour laid on his successors in correcting numerous 
errors probably outweighed the assistance which they derived 
from his work. 

The work of the principal students of ichthyology in the period 
between Ray and LacepAde was chiefly systematizing and 
describing : but the internal organization of fishes also received 
attention from more than one great anatomist. Albrecht von 
Haller, Peter Camper and John Hunter examined the nervous 
system and the organs of sense ; and .Alexander Monro, secundus, 
published a classical work. The Slruclurc and Physiology of 
Ftshes Explained and Compared with llwse of Man and othei 
Animals (Edin., 1785). The electric organs of fishes {Torpedo 
and Gymnotus) were examined by Reaumur, J. N. S. Allamand, 
E. Bancroft, John Walsh, and still more exactly by J. Hunter. 
The mystery of the propagation of the eel called forth a large 
number of essays, and even the artificial propagation of Sal- 
mnnidae was known and practised by J. G. Gleditsch (1764). 

Bloch and I..acepAde’s works were almost immediately sue 
ceeded by the labours of Cuvier, but his early publications were 
tentative, preliminary and fragmentarj', so that some little 
time elapsed before the spirit infused into ichthyology by this 
great anatomist could exercise its influence on all the workers 
in this field. 
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The VeserifilioHs and Figures of Two Hundred FtsMes collected at 
Vtiagapalam on tin- Coast of Coromandel (Loud., 1803, 2 vols.) 
by Put™It RusstT, and .In Account of the Fishes found in the River 
Ganges and its Branches (Edin,, 1822, 2 vols.) by F. Hamilton 
(foruii rly Bnclianan), were worlt.s distmRuishod by greater accuracy 
0/ tlie dratvuigs (especially the latter) thau vias ever attained before. 
.\ Natural History of British Ftihes was pnblislied Iiy 1 C. Donovan 
(Loml , i8o2-.i8n8); and the Mediterranean fauna formed the study 
of the litetime of A. Kisso. Iihthvrdogie de Nice (Paris, i8jo); and 
Hishnre naturelle dc I'Europe mrridionale (Pans. 1827). A slight 
beginning in the dcstn|iliun of tlie fishe.s oi the Unitetl States was 
inaile by Samuel I.atliain Mitchell (i;01-1831), who published, 
besides various papers, a Memoir on the Ichthyology of New York, 
111 1S15. 

G. Cuvier devoted himself to the .study of fishes 

with partiailar predilcrtion. The investigation of tlieir anatomy, 
Curler espeeially of their skeleton, was continued until 

he had surceeded in rompleting so perfect a frame¬ 
work of the system of the whole class that hir, immediate 
successors retiuired only to fill up those details for which their 
master had had no leisure. He ascertained the natural affinities 
of the infinite variety of forms, and accurately defined the 
divisions, orders, families and genera of the class, as they 
ap|.>ear in the various editions of the Regite animal. His 
indu.slry equalled his genius: he formed connexions with 
almost every acecs.sible jmrt of the globe ; and for many years 
the museum of the Jardin des J'lantes was the centre where 
all ichthyological treasures were deposited. Thus Cuvier 
brought together a collection which, as it contains a.ll the matermls 
on which his labours were based, must still be considered us 
the most important. Soon alter the year 1820, Cuvier, assisted 
Va/eo pupils, A. Valeneiennes, commenced 

ciennes. great work on fishes, Htslvire naturelle des pinssons, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1828. After 
Cuvier’s death in 1832 the work was left entirely in the hands 
of Valeneiennes, whose energy and interest gradually slaekcned, 
rising to their lormer pitch in some parts only, ns, for instance, 
m the treatise on the herring. He left the work unfinished 
with the. twenty-second volume {1848), which treats of the 
■Salmonoids. Vet, incomplete as it is, it is indi.s]7cnsable to the 
student. 

The .system finally adopted by Cuvier is the following .*— 

'a. POISSONS OSSEUX. 

I liliANCHltS KN PEIONKS OU b.V LaMES. 

1. -I Aldi lunre .'iuperieure Lihre 
!i. ■Uanihoplirygrens. 

Percoidcs. Sparoidcs. Uranchioslabyrintbiques. 

PolynAmes. Chetodoiioiifes. l.ophioidcs. 

Mulle.s, Scomberoides. ' Gobioides. 

1 oues cmnabsvcii. Mugei,. Labroidcs. 

Scienoidrs. 

li Malaroptiyvgiens. 

Ahdoniinaux. Siihhrai hicns. Apodrs. 


Cyprmoidub. (■ailoiiie.s. Mureiioides 

-S1 1 uro kies. P] t -111 oiioc tes 

Salmonnides. Discoboles. 

Clupeoidcs. 

Lucioides. 

2. A Miuhoire Suphieure Firic. 

Sclerodermc i Gymnodoute.s. 

IT. A BkANCiiirs pn Forme de Houprfs. 
lAiphobranelies. 

B. CARTILAOINEUX OU CHONDROPTfiRYGlENS. 

Sturioiiiviis. Pl.igiostomes. Cydo-stomes. 

\Vc have only to compare this system with that of Linnaeus 
if v/e wish to nie.asure the gigantic stride made by ichthyology 
during the intervening period of seventy years. The various 
characters employed for classification have been examined 
tliroughout the whole class, and their relative importance has 
been duly weighed and understood. The important category 
of “family" appears now in Cuvier’s sy.stem fully e.stab- 
lished as intermediate between genus and order. Important 
changes in Cuvier’s system have been made and proposed 
by liis successors, but in the main it is still that of the present 
day. 

Cuvier had extended his researches beyond the living forms, 
into the field of palaeontology; he was the first to observe tlie 
close resemblimcc of the scales of the fossil Palaeoniseus to those 


of the living Polypterus and Lepidosteus, the prolongation and 
identity of structure of the upper caudal lobe in Palaeoniseus 
and the sturgeons, the presence of peculiar “ fulcra ” on the 
anterior margin of the dorsal fin in Palaeoniseus and Lepidosteus, 
and inferred from these facts that the fossil genus was allied 
either to the sturgeons or to Lepidosteus. But it did not 
occur to him tliat there was a close relationship between those 
recent fishes. Lepidosteus and, witli it, the fossil genus 
remained m his system a member of tlie order of Malacopterygii 
abdominales. 

It was left to L. Agassiz (1807-1873) to point out the importance 
of the structure of the scales as a characteristic, and to open a 
path towards the knowledge of a whole new subclass 
of fishes, the Ganoidei. Impressed with the fact that *’ 

the peculiar scnlcs of Polypterus and Lepidosteus are common 
to all fossil osseous fishes down to the Clialk, he takes the structure 
of the scales generally os the base for an ichthyological system, 
and distinguishes four orders :— 

T. THacoid<i .—Without scales proper, tnit witli scales of enamel, 
sometimes lar^e, sometimes small, an.I n-dticed to mere points (Xtays, 
Shai Us and Cydostomi, with the fos.sj) llybodontcs). 2. (»anoids — 
WitJi angular hony scales, covered with a thick stratum of enamel 
to this order belong the fossil I-epidoides, Sauroides, l^ycnodontes 
and Coelacanthi; the recent I’olypterns, I^epidosteus, Sclerodcrmi, 
Clyinnodonte.s, Lophobrauches and Siluroides ; also the Sturgeons, 
.p (.tcnouls ,—With rough scales, which have their free margins 
denticulated: Chactodontidae, Pleiironcctidac, Percidae. F^oly- 
ucantlij, Sciaenidac, Spandae, Scorpaenidae, Aulosloini. 4. Cycloids. 
— Witii sm<K>th scales, the hind margin of whic h lacks d. nticulation : 
Labridac, Mugilidac, Scombriflae, Gudoidi'i, Gobiidae, Muracnidae, 
Tmeioidej, Salinonidae, Dnpeidue, C>^rmidae. 

If Agassiz had had an opportunity of acquiring a more 
extensive and intimate knowledge of existing fishes before his 
energies were absorbed in the study of fossil remains, he would 
doubtless have recognized the artificial character of his classi¬ 
fication. The distinctions between cycloid and ctenoid scales, 
between plaeoid and ganoid fishes, are vague, and can hardly 
be maintained. So far as tlie living and post-Cretacean forms 
are concerned, he abandoned the vantage-ground gained by 
Cuvier ; and therefore his system could ne\er supersede tliat 
of his predecessor, and finally .shared the fate of every classifica¬ 
tion based on the modifications of one organ only. But Agassiz 
opened an immense new field of research by his study of the 
infinite variety of fossil forms. In his prineipal work, Recherches 
sur les poissons fossiles, Neuchatel, 1833-1843, 4to, atlas in 
fill., he placed them before the world arranged in a methodical 
iiuinner, with exi client descriplions and illustrations. His 
power of discernment and penetration in determining even the 
most fragmentary remains is astonishing; and, if his order 
of Ganoids is an assemblage of forms very different from what 
IS now understood by that terra, he was the first who recognized 
tliat such an order of fishes exists. 

The discoverer of the Canuidei was succeeded by their explorer 
Johannes Muller (1801-1838), In his cla.s.sieal memoir Vber 
den Bau und die Grenzen der Catwidcn (Berk, 1.846) he showed 
that the Ganoids ditler from all the other osseous fishes, and 
agree with the I’lugiostomes, in the structure of the heart. By 
this primary character, all heterogeneous el.nnents, as Siluroids, 
Osteoglds.sidac, Sec., were eliminated from the order as understood 
by Agassiz. On tlie other hand, he did not recognize tlie affinity 
of Lepidosiren to the Ganoids, but established for it a distinct 
subclass. Dipnoi, which he placed at the opposite end of the 
system. By his researches into the anatomy of the lampreys 
and Amphioxus, their typical distinctness from other carti¬ 
laginous fishes was proved ; they became the types of two other 
subclasses, Cyclostomi and Leptocardii. 

Muller proposed several other modifications of the Cuvierian 
system; and, although all cannot be maintained as the most 
natural arrangements, yet his researches have given us a much 
more complete knowledge of the organization of the Tcleostean 
fishes, and later inquiries have shown that, on the whole, the 
combinations proposed by him require only some further 
modification and another definition to render them perfectly 
natural. 
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The discovery (in the year 1871) of a living representative 
of a genus hitherto believed to be long extinct, Ceraiodus, threw 
a new light on the affinities of fishes. The writer of the present 
article, who had the good fortune to examine this fish, was enabled 
to show that, on the one hand, it was a form most closely allied 
to Leptdositeii, and, on the other, that it could not be separated 
from the Ganoid fishes, and therefore that I.rpidosiren also was 
a Ganoid,—a relation already indicated by Huxley in a previous 
paper on “ Devonian Fishes.” 

Having followed the development of the ichthyological 
system down to this period, wc now enumerate the most im¬ 
portant contributions to ichthyology which appeared contem¬ 
poraneously with or subsequently to the publication of the great 
work of Cuvier and Valenciennes. For the sake of convenience 
wc may arrange these works under two heads. 

I. VoVACES, CONTAINING GENEKAL ACCOUNTS OF ZoOLOCICAl, 
Collections 


A. Frcmh .—I. Voyage autour dit mondc sue les corvettes de S. M. 

rUraiiic ft la Phvsicienne, sous le romtiiaucirment tie M. l-reyaiiet, 
“ ZooloRii—Poissons,” par Qiioy ct Gaimarrl (P.iris, 1S24). 2. 

Voyage de la Coqmllc, " Zoologie,” par I-essou (Paris, 1K2O-18J0). 
3. Voyage dr rAsIrolahe, sous le lommandemcnt de M. J. JJumoiit 
d'llnnlle, " Pois.sons,’’ par Qiioy et Gaimard (Pans, 183,1). 4 - 
Voyage au Pdle Slid par M. J. Dumont d’Urville, " Poissons," par 
Hombron et Jacquinot (Parts, 7K53-1834). . , „ , , 

B. English.—1. Voyage of It.M.S. Sulphur, ' I'lshe.s, by ]. 

Rieliardsoii (Lond., 1844-1845). 2. Voyage of B.M.SS. Errhus and 
Terror, " I'lshcB,’' by J. Richardson (Lond., 1846). 3. I ovagr 

of H.M.S. Beagle, " Fishes," by L. Jenyns (Lond., 1842). 

C. German. ~ i. lieise der osicrrcichischen Frcgaite. Kovarit, 
" Fisehe," von R. Kner (Vienna, 1865). 


II. Faunae 

A. Greai Britain. —i. R. Parnell, The Natural History of the T'tshes 

of the Firth of Forth (F.din , 1H38). 2. W. Yarrcll, A llislon 
of British Fishes (3rd ed., Lond., 1859). 3. J. Couch, History 
of the Fishes of the British Islands (Lond., 18G2-1865). ^ 

B. Denmark and Siandiiiavia —i. H. ICrbycr, Danmark s Tishc 

(CopenhaRon, 1838-1853). 2. S. .N’lKson, Skandniavisk Fauna, 
vol. iv. " I'lskarna ' (Lund, 1855). 3* Fries och EUstrom, Shandi- 
naviens Ttskiir (Stmlili., 1836). . 

C. Bussia. — I. Nordmailii, " Ichthyologic pontiquc, ill Demi- 
doff's Voyage dans la h'lissir mendionale, tome in. (Pans, 1840) 

D. Germany.—1. IlctUd iiiul Kner, Die Susswasserfisrhe der 
osterreiihisthen Monarchie (Lcipz , 1858). 2. C. T. E. Siebold, Die 
Susswas.serp.sche von Mitteleiiropa (I-cipz., 1863). 

E. Italy and Mediicrranran. —i. Bonaparte, leonngrafia delta 

fauna Italica, tom. ill., " Pesci " (Rome, 1832-1841). 2. Costa, 

Fauna del regno di Napoli, " Pesci " (Naples, about 1850). 

F'. France.— 1. F'. Blanchard, I.es Poissons des euu.i donees dc la 
Prance (Pans, iSbo). , , ,■ , 

G. Spanish Peninsula.—The. Ircsh-waler fi.sh fauna of Spam and 
Portugal was almosl unknown, until F. Stemdachner paid .some 
visits to those countries for the purpo.se of exploring (lie pnncqi.ii 
rivers. Hts discoveries arc described m several papers in the .Siltiings- 
herichtr der Akademic sti tVieii. B. du Bocage and F. de B Capeilo 
made contributions to our knowledge of the marine fishes on the 
coast of Portugal (Jorn. Si.icnc. Acad. Lish.). 

H. North America.—1. J. Richardson, Fauna Boreali-Anicricniia, 
part iii., " Fishes " (Lond., 1836). The species described in this 
work are nearly all from the British possessions in the north. 2 . 
Dekay, Zoology of New York, part iv., " Fishes " (New York, 1842). 
3 Reports of the U.S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries (3 vols., 
Washington, 1S73-79) and Reports and special publications of the 
fj.s. Bureau of Fisheries conlain valuable inlorniation. Numerous 
descriptions of North American fresh-water fishes have been pub¬ 
lished in the reports of TT.S. Government expeditions, and in North 
American scientific journals, by D H. Storer, S F. Baird. C. Girard, 
W. 0 . Ayres, E. D. Cope, D. S. Jordan, G. Brown Goode, Rq. 

t, Japan, —1. Fauna Japonica, " PoissOns,” par FL Schlegel, 
(Leiden, 1850). , _ , « 

J. East Indies ; Tropical parts of the Indian and Panfic Oceans .— 

1. E. Riippell, Atlas zu der Reisc m ndrdhchen Afnka (Frankf,, 1828), 

2. E. Ruppell, Neue Wirbelthiere, " Fische " (Frankf., 1837) 3. 

R. L. Playfair and A. Giintlier, The Fishes of Zanzibar (Lond , 
1876). 4. C. B. Klimzingcr, Synopsis der Fische des Rothen Meers 
(Vienna, 1870-1871). 5. F. Day, The Fishes of India (Tjind., 

1805, 4to) contains an account of the fresh-water and marine 
species. 6. A, Giinther, Die Fische der Siidsee (Hamburg, 4to), from 
1873 (in progress). 7. Unsurpassed in activity, as regards the 
exiiloration of the fish fauna of the East Indian archiiielago, is 
P. Bleeker (1819-1878), a surgeon in the service of the Dutch East 
Indian Government, who, from the year 1840, ior nearly thirty years, 
amassed immetiso collections ol the fishes oi the various islands, 
and described them in extremely numerous papers, published chiefly 


in the journals of the Batavian Society. Soon after his return to 
Europe (i860) Bleeker commenced to collect the final results of his 
labours in a grand work, illustrated by coloured plates, Atlas tch- 
thyologique des hides Orientates Nfertandaises (Amsterd., fob, 
1862), the publication of which was interrupted by the authors 
death in 187S. 

K. Africa. —t. A. Gunther, "The Fishes of the Nile, in Pethe- 

rick’s Travels in Central Africa (Fond 1869). 2. W. Peters^ 

Naturwissenschaftliche Reisc nach Mossambique, iv., Flnssfvsche 
(Berl., 1868, 4to). . „ , 

L. West Indies and South America. —i. L. Agassiz, Selecta genera 
et species ptscium, quae in itinere fwr Brasiltatn ooUegit J. B. de Sptz 
(Munich, 1829, fob). 2. E. dt Castelnau, Animauz nouveaux ou rates, 
recueillis pendant Texpcdilwn dans les parties centrales de TAmMque 
du Sud, ■' Poissons " (I'aris, 1855). 3. I.. Vaillant and F. Bocourt, 
Mission scicutifique au Mexi^te et dans TAnhiqm centrale, 
" Poissons" (Pans, 1874). 4. F, Poey, the celebrated naturalist 
of Havana, devoted many years of study to the fishes of Luba. 
His iiapcrs and memoirs are published partly in two periodicals, 
issued by himself, under the title of Memorias sobre la historia 
natural de la isla de Cuba (from 1851), and Repertorio psico-natural 
de la isla de Cuba (from 1865), partly in North American scientific 
journals. And, finally, F. Stemdachner and A. Gunther have pulv 
lished many coiitnlnitions, accompanied by excellent figures, to 
our knowh ilge of the fishes of Central and South America. 

M. New Zealand. —1. F'. W. Hutton and J. Hector, Fishes of 

New Zealand (Wellington, 1872). , , 

N. Arctic Regions.—-!. C. Liitken, " A Reviseii Catalogue of the 

Fishes of Greenland," in Manual of the Natural History, Geology 
and Phvsiis of Greenland (Lond , 1875, 8vo). 2. The fishes of 

Spitzberpon \v<tc examined by A. J. Malmgren (1865). (A. C. G.) 

][. History and Literature from 1880 


In the systematic account which followed the above chapter 
in the 9th edition of the Kneydopaedia Britanmca, the following 
classification, which is the same as that given in the author’s 
Introduction to the Study of Fishes (London, 1880) was adopted 
by Albert Gunther 


Subtlassl. : Palaeiciithves. 

Order 1 . : Chondropterygii. 

With two .suborders : Plagiostomata and Holocephala. 

Order II,: Ganoidei. 

With eight suborders: Placodermi, Acanthoflini, Dipnoi, 
Cliondrostei, Polyfiteroidei, Pycnodontoidci, Lepido- 
steoidei, Amioidei. 

Subclass II. ; Teleostei. 

Order I.: Aianthoptcrvgii. 

With the divisions IVrciformes, Beryciformes, Kurtiformes, 
Polynemiformes, Sciacniformes, f^iphiiformes, Tnehiuri- 
formes, Cotto-Scombriformes, Gobiiiormes, Blonniformos, 
Tdugililormi-s, G.xstro-steilormcs, Centrisciformes, Gobiesoci- 
formes, Channilonnes, Labyriuthibraiichii, Lophotilormes, 
Taeniiformes and Notacanthilormes. 

Order II.: A eanthopterygii Pharvngognathi. 

Order III.: .'huucinlliiui. 

With two divisions : Gadoidci and Pleuronectoidei. 

Order IV. : Physostomi. 

Order V. : Lophobranchii. 

Order VI. : Pleelognathi. 

Subclass lU. ; Cvclostomata. 

.Subclass IV. : Lei'Tocauuii. 


It was an artificial system, in which the most obvious relation¬ 
ships of the higher groups were lost sight of, and the results 
of the already fairly advanced study of the fossil forms to a great 
extent discarded. This system gave rise to much adverse 
criticism ; us T. II. Huxley forcibly put it in a paper published 
soon after (1883), opposing the division of the main groups into 
Palacichthvcs and Teleostei; “ Assuredly, if there is any such 
distinction to be drawn on the basis of our present knowledge 
among the higher fishes, it is between the Ganoids and the 
Plagiostomes, and not between the Ganoids and the Teleos- 
tcans ” ; at the same time expressing his conviction, “ first, 
that there are no two large groups of animals for which the 
evidence of a direct genetic connexion is better than in the case 
of the Ganoids and the Tcleosteans ; and .secondly, that the 
proposal to separate the Elasmobranchii ^ (Chondropterygii 
of Giinther), Ganoidei and Dipnoi of Muller into a group apart 
from, and equivalent to, the Teleostei appears to be mconsistent 
with the plainest relations of these fishes.” This verdict has 
been endorsed by all subsequent workers at the classification 
of fishes. 

Giinthcr’s classification would have been vastly unproved 
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had lie iT,adf use of a contribution ",ssinf,' allusion 

but not referred to by him. As not truce our Steps 

is made to it in the previous chapter, , Drinker Cope 

to make K<-od this Striking and relentless 

fi84o-iSi)7) was a worker of great oiipin . . , , , , 

who, in the sixties of tile last centurv, inspired by_ the 
doctrine of evolution, was one of the first to apply its principles 
to the classification of vertehralcs. hqiiall) tersed in recent 
and fossil zoology, and endowed with a marvellous gift or 
•• instinct ” for perceiving the relationship of animals, he has 
clone a great deal for the advance of our knowledge of 
mammals, reptiles and fishes. Although often careless in the 
working out of details and occasionally a little too bold in his 
deduct tons. Cope occupies a high rank among the zoologists of 
the loth century, and much of his work has stood the test of 


Class: 

I. SimclaBs: 


^ ° rx ' OsTRACODEKMI. 

TT „ V ! Arrhina. Diplorrhina. 
rt- aUMlasB; Marsipobranchii. 

Class ' Hyperotreti, Hyperoarti. 

I. Subclass : Holocei’iiai.i. 

II. Subclass; Dipnoi. 

III. Subclass; Elasmobranchii. 

Orders; Ichthyotomi, Selachii. 

IV. Subclass; Teleostomi. 

(1.) Siiperorder ; RhiMdoNerygia. 

Orders : Rhipidistia, Actinistia. 

(ii.) Superorder : Crossofitervgia. 

Orders: Placodermi, Haplistia, Taxistia, Cladistia 
(iii.) Superorder : Podopterygia (Chondrostei). 

(iv.) Superorder: Actinopterygia. 

Orders : I’hysostomi, Physoclysti. 


liluc. 

The following was Cope’s classification, 1871 (Tr. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. xiv. 44()). 

Subclass 1. Holocc])hah, 

,, 11. Selachii. 

,, III. Dipnoi. 

,, IV. Crossopterygia. with two orders : 

Haplistia and Cladistia. 

,, V. Actmopteri. 

1 he latter is subdivided in the lollowmg manner :— 

Tribe 1.1 Chondrostei. 

Two orders : Selachoslomi and ( Uaiiiostomi. 

Tribe II. ; Physostomi. 

Twelve orders : Ginglymodi, Haletoinorphi. Nematognathi. 
Scyphophori.PIectospoiidyli, l.sospoiulvh, Haplomi. Glanoii- 
clieli, Ichthyocephali, Holostomi, Eiichelycephah, Colocephali. 

Tribe HI. : Physoclysti. 

Ted orders : Opisthomi, Percesoces, .Syncnlogiiathi, Hemi- 
brancliii, Eophobrandiii, Perlk.ulati, Jleterosomata, Plecto- 
giuithi, I’ercomorphi, Pharyngogii.ithi. 

.'Mong.side with so much that is good in this classification, 
there are many suggestions which cannot he regarded as im¬ 
provements on the views of previous workers. Attaching loo 
great an importance to the mode of suspension of the mandible, 
Cope separated the Holocephali from the, Selachii and the 
Dipnoi from the Crossoptcr)-gii, thus obscuring the general 
^rccmenl which binds these groups to each other, whilst there 
is an evident want of proportion in the five sulKlas.scs. The i 
exclusion from the class Pisces of the Leptoeardii, or lancelets, ' 
as first adi’ocated by E. Haeckel, was a step in the right direetion, 
tvhilst that of the Cyclostomes does not seem called for to 
such an authority as R. H. Traquair, with whom the writer 
of this review entirely concurs. 

The group of Crossoptcrygians, first separated as a family 
from the other Ganoids by Huxley, constituted a fortunate 
innovation, and so was its division into two minor groups, 
by which the existing forms {Polypteroidei) were separated as 
Cladistia. The divisions of the .Tclinopteri, which includes all 
Teleostomes other than the Dipneusti and Crossopterygii also 
showed, on the whole, a correct appreciation of their relation¬ 
ships, the Chondrostei being well separated from the other 
Ganoids with which they were generally associated. In the 
groupings of the minor divisions, which Cope termed orders, 
we had a decided improvement on the Cuvierian-Miillerian 
classification, the author having utilized many suggestions 
of his fellow-countryman Theodore Gill, who has done much 
towards a better understanding of their relationships. In the 
association of the Chiiracinids with the Cyprinids (Plcctospondyli) 
in the separation of tlie llal-fishes from the Ganoids, in the 
approximation of the Lophobranclis to the sticklebacks and 
of the Plectognaths to the Acanthopterygians, B.nd in many 
other points, Cope was in advance of his time, and it is to be 
regretted that his contemporaries did not more readily take 
up many of his excellent suggestions for the improvement of 
their systems. 

In the subsequent period of his very active scientific life, 

( ope made many alterations to his system, the latest scheme 
published by him being the following (“ Synopsis of the families 
of Vertehrata,” Amer. Natur., 1889, p. 849):— 


: This classification is that followed, with many emendations, 

by A. S. Woodward in his epoch-making Catalogue of Fo.ssil 
Fishes (4 vols., London, 1889-1901), and in his most useful 
Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology ((Cambridge, 1898), and was 
adopted by Giinther in the 10th edition of the Kneyelopaedia 
Britamitea :— 

(Tas.s: Agnatha. 

I. Subclass: Cvclostomi. 

With three orders: (a) Hyperoariia (Lampreys) ; (/i) 

Hvperotreti (My.xinoids) ; {r)Cvcliae (Palaeospondylus). 

II Siiliclass : OsTiiAconicRMi. 

With four orders: (a) Heterodraci (Coclolepidae, I’.sam- 
mosteidae, Drepanaspidae, Pteraspidac); (i) Osleostrai t 
] (Cephalaspidae, Ateleaspidae, Ac.) ; (i) Antiarchi (As- 

terolepidae, I’terichUivs, Bothrolepis, tSic.); td) Anas hid 11 
j (Birkeniidac). 

j Class: Fisces. 

I 1. Subclass : Ei.asmodranchii. 

With four orders: (a) Pteuroptervgii (Cladoselache) : (h) 
(Pleuracanthidae) : (r) Acanthodn (Dijilacaii- 
tludac, and .Acanthodidae); (rf) Selarhti (divided from 
the structure of the vertebral centres into Asterospondvli 
and Tectospondyli). 

II. Subclass: HoLocErHAU. 

With one order : Chimarroidei. 

III. Subclass: Dipnoi. 

With two orders: (a) Sirenoidei (Lepidosiren, Ceratodiis. 
t'ronemidae, Ctenodoiitidae); (fc) Arthrodira (Honiosteus, 
Cocco.steus, Dinichthvs). 

TV, Subclass : Teleostomi, 

. 4 . Order: Crossopterygii. 

With four suborders : (i) Haplistia (Tara.ssius) ; (2) 
Rhipidistia (Holoptychidac, Uhizodontidae, Osfeo- 
lepidae); (3) . 4 ctinistia (Coclacanthidae) ; (.\) Ctnd- 
islia (I’olypterus). 

B. Order: .doliiioplerygii. 

With about twenty suborders : (i) Chondrostei (T’alae- 
oniscidae, Platy.somidae, Chondrosteidae, Sturgeons); 
(2) Protospondyli (Semionotidae, Macrosciiiiidae, 
Py'cnodontidae, Eugnathidae, Amiidae, Pachy- 
cormidae) ; (3) Aetheospondyli (Aspidorhynchidae, 
Lepidosteidac) ; (4) Isosyondyli (Pholidophoridae, 
0.stcoglossidac, Clupeidae, Leptolcpidae, Ac.) ; (s) 
Plectospondvti (Cyprmidac.Cliaracinitlae); {(>) Nemato¬ 
gnathi', {j) . 4 podes; and the other Teleosteans. 

There arc, however, grave objections to this system, which 
cannot be said to reflect the present state of our knowledge. In 
his masterly paper on the evolution of the Dipneusti, L. Dollo 
has conclusively shown that the importance of the autostyly 
on which the definition of the Holocephali from the Elasmo- 
hranchii or Selachii and of the Dipneusti from the Teleostomi 
rested, had been exaggerated, and that therefore the position 
assigned to these two groups in Gunther’s classification of 1880 
I .still commended itself. Recent work on Palaeospondylus, on 
j the Ostracoderras, and on the Arthrodira, throws great doubt 
on the propriet}’ of the positions given to them in the above 
classification, and the rank assigned to the main divisions of the 
Teleostomi do not commend themselves to the writer of the 
present article, who would divide the fishes into three sub¬ 
classes ;— 

I. Cyclostomi 

II. Selachii 

III. Teleostomi, 

the characters and contents of which will be found in separate 
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articles; in the present state of uncertainty as to their position, 
Palaeospondylus and the Ostracodermi are best placed hors cadre 
and will be dealt with under these names. 

The three subclasses here adopted correspond exactly with 
those proposed in Theo. Gill’s classification of the recent fishes 
(“ Families and Subfamilies of Fishes,” Mem. Nat. Ac. Sci. vi. 
*893), except that they are regarded by that authority as 
classes. 

The period dealt with in this chapter, ushered in by the publica¬ 
tion of Giinther’s Introduction to the Study of Fishes, has been 
one of extraordinary activity in every branch of ichthyology, 
recent and fossil. A glance at the Zoological Record, published 
by the Zoological Society of London, will show the ever-increasing 
number of monographs, morphological papers and systematic 
contributions, which appear year after year. The number of 
new genera and species which are being proposed is amazing, 
but it is difficult to tell how many of them will simply go to swell 
the already overburdened synonymy. Perhaps a reasonable 
estimate of the living species known at the present day would 
assess their number at about 13,000. 

It is much to be regretted that there is not a single general 
modern systematic work on fishes. The most important treatises, 
the 7th volume of the Cambridge Natural History, by T. W. 
Bridge and G, A. Boulenger, and D. S. Jordan’s Guide to the 
Study of Fishes, only profess to give definitions of the families 
with enumerations of the principal genera. Gunther’s Catalogue 
of the Fishes in the British Museum therefore remains the only 
general descriptive treatise, but its last volume dates from 1870, 
and the work is practically obsolete. A second edition of it 
was begun in 1894, but only one volume, by Boulenger, has 
appeared, and the subject is so vast that it seems doubtful 
now whether any one will ever have the time and energy to 
repeat Giinthcr’s achievement. The fish fauna of the different 
parts of the world will have to be dealt with separately, and it 
is in this direction that descriptive ichthyology is most likely 
to progress. 

North America, the fishes of which were imperfectly known 
in 1880, now possesses a Descriptive Catalogue in 4 stout volumes, 
by 1 ). S. Jordan and B. W. Evermann, replacing the synopsis 
brought out in 1882 by D. S. Jordan and C. H. Gilbert. A similar 
treatise should embrace all the fresh-water species of Africa, 
the fishes of the two principal river systems, the Nile and the 
(bngo, having recently been worked out by G. A. Boulenger. 
Japanese ichthyology has been taken in hand by D. S. Jordan 
and his pupils. 

The fishes of the deep sea have been the subject of extensive 
monographs by L. Vaillant {Travailleur and Talisman), A. 
Gunther (Challenger), A. Alcock (Investigator), R. Collett 
(Htrondelle), S. Garman (Albatross) and a general resume up 
to 1895 was provided in G. B. Goode’s and T. H Bean’s Oceanic 
Ichthyology. More than 600 true bathybial fishes are known 
from depths of 1000 fathoms and more, and a great deal of 
evidence has been accumulated to show the general transition 
of the surface fauna into the bathybial. 

A recent deparUire has been the exploration of the Antarctic 
fauna. Three general reports, on the results of the Southern 
Cross, the Belgiea and the .Swedish South Polar expeditions, 
had already been published in 1907, and others on the Scotia 
and Discovery were in preparation. No very striking new types 
of fishes have been discovered, but the results obtained are 
sufficient to entirely disprove the theory of bipolarity which 
some naturalists had advocated. Much has been done towards 
ascertaining the life-histories of the fishes of economic im¬ 
portance, both in Europe and in North America, and our 
knowledge of the larval and post-larval forms has made great 
progress. 

Wonderful activity has been displayed in the field of palae¬ 
ontology, and the careful working out of the morphology of the 
archaic types has led to a better understanding of the general 
lines of evolution ; but it is to be regretted that very little 
light on the relationships of the living groups of Teleosteans 
has been thrown by the discoveries of palaeontologists. 


Among the most remarkable additions made in recent years, 
the work of R. H. Traquair on the problematic, fishes Palaeo¬ 
spondylus, Thelodus, Drepanaspis, Lanarkia, Ateleaspis, Birkmia 
and Lanasius, ranks foremost; next to it must be placed the 
researches of A. S. Woodward and Bashford Dean on the 
primitive shark Cladoselache, and of the same authors, J. S. 
Newberry, C. R. Eastman, E. W. Qaypole and L. Hussako'f, on 
the Arthrodira, a group the affinities of which have l»en 
much discussed. 

Authorities. —The following selection from the extremely ex¬ 
tensive ichthyological literature which has appeared during the period 
1880-1906 will supplement the bibliographical notice appended to 
section I. I. The OensTal Buhjeot: A. Giinther, Introduction to 
the Study of Fishes (Edinburgh, 1880) ; B. Dean, Fishes Living and 
Fossil (New York, 1805) ; T. W. Bridge and G. A. Boulenger, 
" Fishes," Cambridge Natural History, vii. (1904) ; D. S. Jordan, 
(luide to the Study of Fishes (2 vols.. New York, 1905). II. Falaeonto- 
logioal; A. Fritsch, Fauna der Gashohle und der Kalksteine der Perm- 
lormalion Bohmens (vols. i.-iii., Prague, 1879-1894); K. A. von 
Zittel, Handhuch der 1‘atAontotogie, vol. lii. (Munich, 1887) ; A. 
Smith Woodward, Catalogue 0 / Fossil Fishes in the British Museum, 
vols. i.-iii. (London, 1889-1895) ; A. Smith Woodward, Outlines of 
Vertebrate Pataeontotogv for Students of Zoology (Cambridge, 1898); 
j. S. Newberry, " The Palaeozoic Fishes of North Amcric.a," Afoii. 
U.S. Geol. Surv. vol. xvi. (1889); J. V. Rohon, " Die obersilurischen 
Fische von 6sel, Thyestidac und Tremata-yidae," Mim. .4c. Imp. 
Sc. ,St PHersb. xxxviii. (1892); O. Jaekel, Die Selachier von Bolea, 
ein Beitrag eur Morphogeme der Wirbettiere (Berlin, 1894); B. Dean, 
” Contributions to the Morphology of Cladoselache," Journ. Morphot. 
IX. (1894) ; R. H. Traquair, " Ihe Astorolepidae," Mon. 1‘alaeoiit. 
Soc. (1894-1904, in progres.s); "Report on Fossil Fishes collected 
by tile Geological Survey of Scotland in the Silurian Rocks of the 
South of Scotland,” Trans. Boy .Soc. Edin. xxxix. (1899) ; L. Dollo, 
■' Sur la phylogdnie des Dipneustes,” Bull. Soc. Beige GM. vol. ix. 
(1895) ; E W. Claypole, "^Thc Ancestry of the Upper Devonian 
Placoderms of Oliio,’’ Amer. Grot. xvii. (1896) ; B. Dean, " Palae¬ 
ontological Notes,” Mem. N.Y. Ac. ii. (1901) ; A. Stewart and 

S. W. Williston, "Cretaceous Fishes of Kansas,” Utiiv. Geol. Sum. 
Kansas, vi. (Topeka, rgoi) ; A. S. Woodward, " Fo.ssil Fishes of the 
English Chalk,” Pataeontogr. Soc. (1902-1903, etc.); R. H. 
Traquair, “ The Lower Devonian Fishes of Gemuuden,” Roy. Soc. 
Edin. Trans. 40 (1903); W. J. and I. B. J. Sollas, ” Account of the 
Devonian lush Palaeospondvlus,” Phil. Trans. 196 (1903) ; C. 

T. Regan, " Phylogeny of the Tcicostomi,” Ann. *■ Mag. N.H. 

(7) 1,1 Ji, 9U4) ; C. R. Eastman, " Fishes of Monte Bolea,” Butt. 
Mils. C.Z. 46 (1904) ; “ Structure and Relations of Mylostoma,” 
Op. lit. 2 (i(>o 0 ) ; O. Abel, " Fossile Flugfische,” Jahrb. Geol. 
Beichsanst. 56 (Wien, 1906); I.. Hussakof, " Studies on the Arthro¬ 
dira," Mem. Amer. Mus. N.H. ix. (1906), III. Faunistic (recent 
fiohe.s) I (.\) F.tfROPE: E. Bade, Die milteleuropdischen Sitsswasser- 
psche (2 vols., Berlhi, 1901-1902). Great Britain: F. Day, 
The Fi.shes of Great Britain and Ireland (2 vols., London, 1880-1884); 
J. T. Cunningham, The Natural History of the Marketable Marine 
Fishes of the British Islands (London, 1896); W. C. MTntosh and 
.y. T. Masterman, The Life-Histories of the British Marine Food- 
I'ishes (London, 1897); Sir H. Maxwell, British Fresh-water Fish 
(London, 1904); F. G. Aflalo, British Salt-water Fish (london, 1904). 
Numerous important researches into the development, life-conditions 
and distributions, carried out at the Biological Laboratories at 
I'lymouth and St Andrews and during the survey of the fishing 
grounds of Ireland, have been published by W. L. CaldcrwoocL 
J. T. Cunningham, E. W. L. Holt, W. C. MTntosh, J. W. Fulton, 
W. Garstang and Prince in the Journ. Mar. Biolog. Assoc., The 
Reports of Ihe Fishery Board of Scotland, .Scient. Trans. R. Dublin Soc. 
and other periodicals. (B) Denmark and Scandinavia: W. 
Lilljeborg, Svenges och Norges Fishar (3 vols., Upsala, 1881-1891) ; 
F. A. Smith. A History of Scandinavian Fishes by B. Fries, C. U. 
E/istrOm and C. Sundevall, with Plates by W. von Wright (second edition, 
revised and completed by F. A. S., Stockholm, 1892) ; .A. Stuxberg, 
Sveriges och Norges Ftskar (Gdteborg, 1895) ; C. G. J. Petersen, 
Report of the Danish Biological Station (Copenhagen, 1S02-1900) 
(annual reports containing much information on fishes of and fishing 
m tlie Danisli seas). (C) Finland: G, Sundman and A. J. Mela, 
Finland's liskar (Helsingfors, 1883-1891). (D) Germany: K. 

Mobius and F. Heinckc, " Die Fische der Ostsee,” Bertchl Commiss. 
Untersueh. deutsch. Meere (Kiel, 1S83) ; F. Heincke, E. Ehrenbaum 
and fl. Duncker hai'C published their investigations into the life- 
history and development of the fishes of Heligoland in Wissenschafll. 
Meeresunlersiuhuiigeii (Kiel and I.cipzig, 1894-1899); (F.) Switzer¬ 
land: V. Fatio, Faitiie des vertlbrM de la Suisse t Poissons (2 vols., 
Geneva and Basel, 1882-1890). (F) France : E. Moreau, Histoire 

naturelle des poissons de la France (3 vols., Paris, 18.S1) ; SuppUment 
(Pans, 1891). (G) Pyrenean Peninsula: D. Carlos de Bragangu, 

Resullados das investigafoes seientificas feitas a horde do yacht 
" Amelia.” Pcscas mantimas, i. and ii. (Lislxin, 1890-1904). (H) 

Italy and Mediterranean : P. Doderlem, Manuale itUologieo del 
MecUterraneo (Palermo, 1881-1891, not completed; interrupted 
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by the death of the author) ; E. W. L. Holt, ** Recherches aur lu 
reproduction des poisaons osseux, jjrincipalemcnt dans Je golfe de 
Marseille," Ann, Mus. Mars. v. (Marseilles, 1899); H) Western 
and Central Asia: L. Lortel, ' Poissons et reptiles du lac de 
Tiberiade/' Arch, Mus. d’Htst. Nat. Lyon, iii. (X883); S. HerZen- 
stein, Wtssenschaftliche Kesuliate der von N. M. Prsewalski nach 
Central Asien unternommenen Heisen .* Pische (St Poteraburg, 
i888-i8gt) ; L. Berg, Ftshes of Tufhestan (Russian text, St Peters¬ 
burg, 1905); G, Radde. S. Kamensky and F. F. liawraisky have 
worked out the Cyprmids and Salmonids of the Caucasus (Tiflh, 
1896-1899). (J) Japan F. Steindachner and L. Ddderlein, 

** Beitrage rur Keniitnls der Fwche Japans," penksohr. Ak. Wten, 
(vols. 67 and 68, 1883); K. Utaki, T. Fujita and T. Hxgurashi, 
Fishes of y<i/:>a« (m Japanese) (Tokyo, 1903, m progress). Numerous 
papers by 1 ). S. Joixian. in collaboration with J. O. ^lyder, K. C. 
Starks, H. W. Fowler and N. Sindo. (K) East Indies : F. Bay, 
The Fauna of British India: Fishes {z vols., London, 1889) (chiefly 
an abridgment of the author's Fishes of India) ; M. Weber, " Die 
Susswasserfische des Indischen Archipels," Zoot. Ergebnisse e. Keiso 
%n Niederl. Ostind. in. (Leiden, 1894). Numerous contributions 
to the fauna of the Malay Peninsula and \rchipelago by G. A. 
Boulengor, L. Vaillant, IL Steiridachnor, G. Duncker, W. Volz 
and C. L. Popta. (L) Africa: G. A. Boulengcr, Matiriaux pour 
la faune du Congo: poissons nouveaux (Brussels, 1898-1902, in 
progress); and Poissons du hasstn du Congo (Brussels, 1901) ; G 
Pfencr, Die T lenvelt Ostafrikas : Fische (Berlin, 1896) ; A. Gunther. 
G. A. Boulenger, G Pfeifer, F. Steindachner, D. vinciguerra, J. 
PeUegrui and E. l^nuberg have published numerous contributions 
to the hsh'fauna oi tropical Africa in various periodicals. The 
marine fishes of South Africa liave received special attention on the 
part of J. D. F. Gilchrist, Marine Investigations tn South Africa, 
1. and ii. (1898-1904, and new .species liave been described by G. A. 
Boulenger and C. T. Regan. (M) North America: D. S. Jordan 
and B. W. Evermann, The Fishes of North and Middle A meru a (4 vols., 
Washington, 1896-igoo); D. S. Jordan and B. W. Evermann, 
American Food and Game Fishes (New York, 1902) ; D. S. Jordan 
and C. H. Gilbert ** The Fishes of Bcniig Sea," in Fur-Seals and 
Fur-Seal Isla:nds (Washington, 1899); The U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 
(.since 1903) has pubUsIied annually u Report and a Bulletin, contain¬ 
ing a vast amount of information on North American fishes and 
every subject having a bearing on thv fislieries of the United States; 
S. E. Meek, ** Fresh-water Fishes oi Mexico," Field Columh. Mu$. 
Zool. V. (1904). (N) SouiH America; C. H. and R. S. Eigenmann, 

" A Cat^ogue of the Fresh-water Fishe.s of South America." Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus, 14 (Washington, ^891) ; the same authors, F. 
Steindachner, G A. Boulenger, C. Berg end C. T. Regan have 
published contributions in periodicals on this fauna. lO) Aus¬ 
tralia : J. IC. 'J'euison-Woods, Lish and J'lshrries of New South 
Wales (Sydney, 1882); j. Douglas Ogilby, Edible Fishes and Lru;>- 
taceans of New South Wales (Sydney, 1893) ; J. Douglas Ogilby and 
E. R. Waite are aiilhurs of numerous papers on Australian fishes 
in Proc. Ltnn. Soc, N.S. Wales and Rec. Austral. Mus. (P) South 
Pacific; D. S Jordan and J3. W. Evermann, "Shore Fishes ol 
the Hawauau Islands," Bull. U.S. Fish. Comm. 23 (1905) (f^j) 

Madacascak : H. E. Sauvage, Histoire physique, naturelle et politi/ue 
de Madagascar, par A. Grandidier, xvj. ; Poissons (Pans, i8yi). 
(K) Ocf.anic Flshes: G. B. Goode and T. H. Bean, Oceanic lehthy- 
vlogv (Washington, iHg*;) ; A. Guntlier, l>eef>-sca Fishes of the 
" ChallengerExpedition (London, 1887); C. 11 . Gilbert, " Deep-sea 
Fishes of the Hawaiian Lslands," Bull. U.S. Fish C-omm. 23 (1905): 
R. Collett, Nordhars Expedition : Ftske (Christiania, 1880); 

C. F. Lutken, Dijmphna-Togleu Zoologisk-botamske Udbvtte : Kara- 
Havets Fiske (Copenhagen, 1K86) ; L. Vaillant, ExpHttions scicntF 
pques du " 1 ravailleur" et du "Talisman'' : Poissons (Paris, 188H); A. 
Aga.ssiz, Three Crui‘irs of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Steamer 
*' Blake*' (Boston and New York, 1H88) ; A. Alcock, Illustrations 
of the Zoology of IJ.M.S. "Investigator” : Fishes (Calcutta, 1892- 
1899, in i>rogrcss) ; A. Alcock, Destriptive Catalogue of the Indian 
Deep-sea Fishes tn the Indian Aluseum (Calcutta, 1899, contains 
references to all the previous papers of the author on the subject) ; 
R. CoUclt, Rcsulfuts des campagnes scientipques accomplies par 
Albert 7 ^ prince de AJonaco : poissons provenani des campagnes du 
yacht " I'Hirondelle,” (Monaco, 1H9O); R. Koehler, JUsultats scien- 
tifiques de la campagne du " Caudan,” (Paris, 1896); C. H. Gilbert 
and F. Cramer, ' Report on the Fishes dredged in Deep Water near 
the Hawaiian Islands," Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xix. (Washington, 
1896); C. Lutken, " Spolia Atlantica," Vidensk. Selsk. Skr. vii. 
and tx. (Copenhagen, 1892—1898) ; C. Liitken, Danish Ingolf Expedi- 
tion^ ii.: Ichthyological Results (Copenhagen, 1898); S. Carman, 
** Reports on an Exploration off the West Coast of Mexico, Central 
and South America, and ofi the Galapagos Islands in charge of 
Alexander Agassiz,by the U.S. Fish Commission Steamer "Albatross," 
dunng 1891," Mem, Mus. Comp. Zoot. vol. xxiv. (Cambridge, U.S.A., 
1 ^ 99 )* (S) Antarctic Fishes : G. A. Boulenger, Re^rf on the 
Collections made during the voyage of ike “ Southern Cross " ; Fishes 
(London, 1902); I- Dollo, Expidition antarctigue beige (S.Y. " Bel- 
gica "). Poissons (Antwerp, 1904) ; E. Ldnnberg, Swedish South 
Polar Expedition : Fishes (Stockholm, 1905); G. A. Boulenger, 
Fishes of the " Discovery " Antarctic Expedition (London, 1906). 

(G. A. B) 


in. Definition of the Class Pisces. Its Principal 
Divisions 

Fishes, constituting the class Pisces, may be defined as Craniate 
Vertebrata, or Chordata, in which the anterior portion of the 
central nervous system is expanded into a brain surrounded 
by an unsegmented portion of the axial skeleton ; which are 
provided witii a heart, breathing through gills ; and in whicli 
the limbs, if present, are in the form of fins, as opposed to the 
pentadactyle structure common to the other Vertebrata. With 
the exception of a few forms in which lungs are present in addition 
to the gills, thus enabling the animal to breathe atmospheric 
air for more or less considerable periods (Iiipneusti), all fishes 
are aquatic throughout their existence. 

In addition to the paired limbs, median fins are usually present, 
consisting of dermal rays borne by endoskclctal supports, which 
in the more primitive forms ate strikingly similar in structure 
to the paired fins that arc assumed to have arisen from the break¬ 
ing up of a lateral fold similar to the vertical folds out of which 
the dorsal, anal and caudal fins have been ev’olved. The body 
is naked, or scaly, or covered with bony shields or hard spines. 

Leaving aside tlie Ostracophori, which arc dealt with in a 
separate article, the fishes may be divided into three .subclasses : 

T. Cyclostomi or MarsijKibranehii, with the skull imperfectly 
developed, without jaws, with a single nasal aperture, without 
paired fins, and with an unpaired fin without dermal rays. 
Lampreys and hag-fishes. 

II. Selachii or Qiondropterygii, with the skull well developed 
but without membrane bones, with paired nasal apertures, 
with median and paired fins, the ventrals bearing prehensile 
organs (claspers) in the males. Sharlts, skates and ehimat ras. 

III . Teleostomi, with the skull well developed and with 
membrane bones, with paired nasal apertures, primarily with 
median and paired fins, including all other faihes. (G. A. B.) 

IV. Anatomy’ 

The special importance of a study of the anatomy of fishes 
lies in Ac fact that fishes are on the whole undoubtedly the 
most archaic of existing craniates, and it is therefore to them 
especially that we must look lor evidence, as to the evolutionary 
history of morphological features occurring in the higher groups 
of vertebrates, 

in making a general survey of the morphology of fishes it 
is essential to take into consideration the structure ol the young 
developing individual (embryolog} ) as well as that of the adult 
(comparative anatomy in the narrow sense). Palaeontology 
is practically dumb excepting as regards external form aiul 
skeletal features, and even of these our knowledge must for long 
be in a hopelessly imperfect state. Wliile it is of the utmost 
imporUnce to pay due attention to embryologieal data it is 
equally important to consider them erilieally and in conjunction 
willi broad morpliological considerations. 'Paken by themselves 
they ai'c apt to be exti'emely misleading. 

External Features. —The external features of a typical fish 
arc intimately associated with its mode of life. Its shape is 
more or le.ss that of a spindle ; its surface is covered with a 
highly glandular epidermis, which is constantly producing 
lubricating mucus llirough the agency of which nkin-friction 
is reduced to an extraordinary degree ; and finally it possesses 
a set of remarkable propelling organs or fins. 

The exact shape varies greatly Irom the typical spindle shape with 
variations in the mode of life; e.g. bottom-living fishes may be 
much flattened from above downwards as in the rays, or from side 
to side in the Pleuronectids such as flounder, plaice or sole, or the 
shape may be much elongated as in the eels. 

Head, Trunk and Tail.—In the body of the fish we may recog¬ 
nize the three main subdivisions of the body—head, trunk 
and tail—as in the higher vertebrates, but there is no definite 
narrowing of the anterior region to form a neck such as occurs 
in the higher groups, though a suspicion of such a narrowing 
occurs in the young I.epidosiren. 

' For general anatomy of Ashes, see T. W, Bridge, Cambridge 
Natural History, and R. Wiedersheim, Vergl. Anal, der Wirbeltiere. 
The latter contains an excellent bibliographv. 
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The tail, or postanal region, is probably a secondary develop¬ 
ment—a prolongation of the hinder end of the body for motor 
purposes. This is indicated by the fact that it frequently develops 
late in ontogeny. 

The vertebrate, in correlation perhaps with its extreme oephaliza- 
tion, develops from before backwards (except the alimentary canal, 
which develops more en bloc), there remaining at the lund cud for a 
prolonged period a mass of undifferentiated embryonic tissue from 
the anterior side of which the definitive tissues are constantly being 
developed. After development has reached the level of the anus it 
still continues backwards and the tail region is formed, showing a 
continuation of the same tissues as in front, notochord, nerve cord, 
gut, myotomes. Of these the (postanal) gut soon undergoes atrophy. 

fj'jtf.—The fins are extensions of the body surface which 
serve for propulsion. To give the necessary rigidity they are 
provided with special skeletal elements, while to give mobility 
they are provided witli special muscles. These muscles, like 
the other voluntary muscles of the body, are derived from the 
primitive myotomes and arc therefore segmental in origin. The 
fins are divisible into two main categories—the median or 
unpaired fins and the paired fins. 

The median fins are to be regarded as the more primitive. 
The fundamental structure of the vertebrate, with its median 



skeletal axis and its great muscular mass divided into segments 
along each side of the body, indicates that its primitive method 
of movement was by waves of lateral flexure, as seen in an 
Amphioxus, a cyclostomc or an col. The system of median 
fins consists in the first instance of a continuous fin-fold extend¬ 
ing round the posterior end of the body—as persists even in the 
adult in the existing Dipneusti. A continuous median fin-fold 
occurs also in various Teleosts (many deep-sea Teleosts, eels, 



&c.), though the highly specialized features in other respects 
make it probable that we have here to do with a secondary 
return to a condition like the primitive one. In the process 
of segmentation of the originally continuous fin-fold we notice 
first of all a separation of and an increase in size of that portion 
of the fin w'hich from its position at the tip of the tail region is 
in the most advantageous position for producing movements of 
the body. There is thus formed the caudol fin. In this region 


there is a greatly increased size of the fin-fold—both dorsaUy 
and ventraSy. There is further developed a highly character¬ 
istic asymmetry. In the original symmetrical or prciocercal 
(’•dipl^cercal) type of tail (as seen in a cyclostome, a Dipnoan 
and in most fish embryos) the skeletal axis of the body runs 
straight out to its tip—the tail-fold being equally developed 
above and below the 
axis. In the highly de¬ 
veloped caudal fin of 
the majority of fishes, 
however, the fin-fold is 
devekiped to a much 
greater extent on the 
ventral side, and corre¬ 
lated with this the 
skeletal axis is turned 
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upwards as in the hcterocercal tail of sharks and sturgeons. The 
highest stage in this evolution of the caudal fin is seen in the 
Teleostean fishes, where the ventral tail-fold becomes developed 
to such an extent as to produce a secondarily symmetrical 
appearance {homocercal tail, fig. 4). 

The sharks have been referred to as possessing heterocercal 
tails, but, though this is true of fbe majority, within the limits of the 
group all three types of tail-hn occur, from the protoccrcal tail of the 
fossU Pleuracantluds and the living Chlamydosetachus to the highly 
developed, practically homocercal tail of tiic ancient Ctadoselacke 
(fig. 2). 


The praecaudal portion of the fin-fold on the dorsal side of 
the body becomes broken into numerous finlets in living Crosso- 
pterygians, while in other fishes it disappears throughout part 
of its length, leaving only one, two or three enlarged portions— 
the dorsal fins (fig. 4, d.f.). Similarly the praecaudal part of 
the fin-fold ventrally becomes reduced to a single anal fin (a./.), 
occasionally continued backwards by a series of finlets (Scom- 
bridae). In the sucker-fishes {Remora, Echeneis) the anterior 
dorsal fin is metamorphosed into a sucker by which the creature 
attaches itself to larger fishes, turtles, &c. 

The paired fins — though more recent developments than 
the median—are yet of very great morphological interest, 
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Fig. 4.— Txlapia dolloi, a teleostean fish, to illustrate external 
features. (After Boulenger.) 

A, Side view g.r^ Gill rakers. 

B. First branchial arch LI, lateral line organs, 

a.f, Anal fin n, Nasal opening. 

c.f, Caudal fin. p.f, Pelvic fin. 


d.f, Dorsal fin, 
g.f, Gill lamellae. 


pop, 

pt-f, 


Preopcrculum. 
Pectoral fin. 


as in them we arc compelled to recognize the homologues of 
the paired limbs of the higher vertebrates. We accordingly 
distinguish the two pairs of fins as pectoral or anterior and 
pelvic (-“ ventral ”) or posterior. There are two main types 
of paired fin—the archipterygial type, a paddle-like structure 
supported by a jointed axis which bears lateral rays and exists 
in an unmodified form in Neoceratodus alone amongst living 
fishes, and the aetinopterygial type, supported by fine raylike 
structures as seen in the fins of any ordinary' fish. The relatively 
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less efficiency of the archipterygium and its predominance 
amongst the more ancient forms of fishes point to its being 
the more archaic of these two types. 

In the less highly specialized groups of fishes the pectoral 
fins are close behind the head, the pelvic fins in the region of the 
cloacal opening. In the more specialized forms the pelvic 
fins frequently show a more or less extensive shifting towards 
the head, so that their position is described as thoracic (fig. 4) 
or jugular (Gadus —cod, haddock, &c., fig. 5). 



Flo. 5.—Burbot {Lota vtilgarii), witli jugular ventral fins. 

The median fin, especially in its caudal section, is the main propel¬ 
ling organ ; the paired fins in the majority of fishes serve for balanc¬ 
ing. in the Dipneusti the paired fins are used for clambering about 
amidst vegetation, much in the same fa.shion as the limbs of Urodoles. 
In Ceratodus they also function as paddles. In various Teleosts 
the pectoral fins have acquired secondarily a leg-like function, being 
used for creeping or skipping over the muil (Pcriophihalmiis ; cf. al.so 
Trigloids, Scorpaemds and Pediculali). In the “ flying " fishes the 
pectoral fins are greatly enlarged and are used as aeroplanes, their 
quivering movements frequently giving a (probably erroneous) 
impression of voluntary flapping movemenl.s. In tlie gobies and 
lumpsuckers {Cycloptendae) the pelvic fins are fused to form an 
adhesive sucker; in the Gobiesocidai’ they take part in the formation 
of a somewhat similar sucker. 

The evolutionary history of the paired limbs forms a fascinating 
chapter m vertebrate morphology. As regards their origin two 
hypotheses have attracted special attention : (1) that enunciated by 
Gegenbaur, according to which the limb is a modified gill .septum, 
and (r) that supported by lames K. Thacher, F. M. Balfour, St 
George Mivart and others', that the paired fins are persisting and 
modified portions of a once continuous fin-fold on each side of the 
body. The majority of morphologists are now inclined to accept 
the second of these views. Each has been supported by plausible 
arguments, for which reference must be made to the literature of the 
subject.' Both views rest ujion the assumed occurrence of stages for 
the existence of winch there is no direct evidence, viz. in the case of 
(i) transitional stages between gill .sejitum and limb, and in the ca.se 
of (2) a continuous lateral fin-fold. ( There is no evidence that the 
lateral row of sjnnes in the acaiitliodian Climatius has any other 
than a defensive .significance.) In the opinion of the writer of this 
.article, such assiimjitions are without justification, now that our 
knowledge of Dipnoan and Crossopterygian and Ilrodele embryology 
points towards the former jiossession by the primitive vertebrate 
of a series of projecting, voluntarily movable, and hence potentially 
motor structure on each side of the body. It must be emphasized that 
these—the true external gills—are the' only organs known actually to 
exist m vertebrates which might readily be transformed into limbs. 
When insuperable objections are adduced to this having actually 
taken place in the cour.se of evolution, it will be time enough to fall 
back upon purely hypothetical ancestral structures on which to 
base the evolutionary history of the limbs. 

The ectoderm covering the general surface is highly glandular. 
In the case of the Dipneusti, flask-.shaped multicellular glands 
like those of .Amphibians occur in addition to the scattered 
gland alls. 

A characteristic feature of glandular activity is the production of 
a slight electrical disturbance. In the case of Maloptermus this 
elsewhere subsidiary function of the skin has become so exaggerated 
as to lead to the conversion of the skin of each aide of the body into 
a powerful electrical orgaii.'^ Each of these consists of some two 
million small chambers, each contaimng an electric disk and all 
ilenving their nerve supply from the branches of a single enormous 
axis cylinder. Tins takes its origin from a gigantic ganglion cell 
situated latero-dorsally m the spinal cord between the levels of the 
first and second .spinal nerves. 

Cement Organs .—The lan'ae of certain Teleostomcs and 
Dipnoans possess special glandular organs in the head region 
fur the secretion of a sticky cement by which the young fish is 
able to attach itself to water-plants or other objects. As a rule 
these are ectodermal in origin; c.g, in Lepidosireti and Proto- 
pterus ■’ the crescentic cement organ lying ventrally behind the 

1 Cf. J. Graham Kerr, Proc. Camh. t’hit. Soc. x. 227. 

2 For electric organs see W. Biedermann, Electro-Physiology. 

" ]. Graham Kerr, Quart. Journ. Mtcr. Sci. vol, xlvi. 


mouth consists of a glandular thickening of the deep layer of 
the ectoderm. In young ganoid fishes prcoral cement organs 
occur. In Crossopterygions there is one cup-shaped structure 
on each side immediately in front of the mouth. Here the 
glandular epithelium is endodermal, developed as an outgrowth 
from the wall of the alimentary canal, closely resembling a gill 
pouch. In Amia ^ the same appears to be the case. In a few 
Teleosts similar organs occur, e.g. Sarcodaces, Ilyperopisusp 
where so far as is known they are ectodermal. 

Photogenic Organs .—The slimy secretion produced by the 
epidermal glands of fishes contains in some cases substances 
which apparently readily undergo a slow process of oxidation, 
giving out light of low wave-length in the process and so giving 
rise to a phosphorescent appearance. In many deep-sea fislies 
this property of producing light-emitting secretion has under¬ 
gone great development, leading to the existence of definite 
photogenic organs. These vary much in character, and much 
remains to be done in working out their minute structure. Good 
examples are seen in the Telcostean family Scopelidoe, where 
they form brightly shining eye-like spots scattered about the 
surface of the body, especially towards the ventral side. 

Kxterual Gills .—In young Crossopterygians and in the young 
Protopterus and Lepidosiren true external gills occur of the same 
morphological nature as those of Urodelc amphibians. In 
Crossopterygians a single one is present on each side on the 
hyoid arch ; in the two Dipnoans mentioned four are present 
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Fio. 6.—Ijirva of Polypterus (After Budgell.) 


on each side—on visceral arches III., IV., V. and VI. (It may 
be recalled that in Urodeles they occur on arches III., IV. and V., 
with vestiges ’ on arches 1 . and IT). Each external gill develops 
as a projection of ectoderm with mesodermal core near the upper 
end of its visceral arch ; the main aortic arch is prolonged into 
it as a loop. When fully developed it is pinnate, and is provided 
with voluntary muscles by which it can be moved freely to 
renew the water in contact with its respiratory surface. In 
the case of Polypterus a short rod of cartilage projects from the 



l-‘jom Transactions, Hoyal So<.ieiy of London. 

Fio. 7.—Thirty Days' Larval Lepidosiren. (After Graham Kerr.) 

hyoid arch into the base of the external gill. Their occurrence 
with identical main features in the three groups mentioned 
indiaites that the external gills are important and archaic organs 
of the vertebrata. Their non-occurrence in at least .some of 
the groups where they are absent is to be explained by tlie 
presence of a large vascular yolk sac, which necessarily fulfils 
in a very' efficient way the respiratory function. 

Alimentary Canal .—The alimentary canal forms a tube tra¬ 
versing the body from mouth to cloacal opening. Corre.sponding 
with structural and functional differences it is for descriptive 

•* [. Graham Kerr, The Budgett Memorta! Volume. 

" ]. Pheljis, .'icience, vol. N..S. ix. p. 3OC.; J. Eycleshymer and 
Wilson, .dmer. Journ. Anal. v. (1906), p. 154. 

« f. S. Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soc. Land. xvi. (1901), p. 130. 

■ L. Druiier, Zool. Jahrhticher Anat. Band xix. (1904), S. 434. 
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purposes divided into the following regions—(i) Buccal cavity 
or mouth cavity, (2) Pliarynx, (3) Oesophagus or gullet, (4) 
Stomach, (5) Intestine, and (6) Cloaca. The buccal cavity or 
mouth cavity is morphologically a stomodaeum, i.e, it represents 
an inpushing of the external surface. Its opening to the exterior 
is wide and gaping in the embryo in certain groups (Selachians 
and Crossopterygians), and even in the adult among the Cyclo¬ 
stomata, but in the adult Gnathostome it can be voluntarily 



/’ih h tier /.oologtc (by permission of GusUtt 
FisGiet). 

Tic. H.—DiaRrams to illustrate 
till' relations of branchial clefts and 
jiharynx in an Elasmobranch (A) 
anil a Teleost (B); 1,2, &c., Bran¬ 
chial septa, 
h.e, Opercular cavity. 

/i./, Respiratory lamellae, 
c, Coelom. 

I'.h.a, Opercular opening. 
h\.a, Hyoid arch. 

Al'.r, Hyobranchial cleft. 

/.s, Valvular outer edge of gill 
septum. 

K, Nasal aperture. 

IK’S, Oesophagus. 
i)/>, Operculum. 

Palato quadrate cartilagi’. 

Ph, Pharjmx. 
s/>, Spiracle. 

hyobranchial. In common usa 
called the spiracle, and the series 


opened and shut m correlation 
with the presence of a hinged 
jaw apparatus. The mouth 
opening is less or more ventral 
in position in Cyclostomes and 
Selachians, while in Dipnoans 
and Teleostomes it is usually 
terminal. 

In certain cases (e.g. Lepido- 
sireii) ’ the buccal cavity arises 
by secondary excavation with¬ 
out any actual pushing in of 
ectoderin. 

It is highly characteristic 
of the vertebrata that the 
pharynx—the portion of the 
alimentary canal immediately 
behind the buccal cavity— 
communicates with the ex¬ 
terior by a series of paired 
clefts associated with the 
function of respiration and 
known as the visceral clefts. 
It is especially characteristic 
of fishes that a number of 
these clefts remain open as 
functional breathing organs in 
the adult. 

The visceral clefts arise as 
hollow pouches (or at first solid 
projections) of the endoderm. 
Each pouch fuses with the 
ectoderm at its outer end and 
then becomes perforated so as 
to form a free communication 
between pharynx and exterior. 

The mcsenchymatous pack¬ 
ing tissue between consecu¬ 
tive clefts forms the visceral 
arches, and local condensation 
within each gives rise to im¬ 
portant skeletal elements—to 
which the name visceral arches 
is often restricted. From the 
particular skeletal structures 
which develop in the visceral 
arches bounding it the anterior 
cleft is known as the hyoman- 
dibiilar cleft, the next one as 
ge the hyomandibular cleft is 
of clefts behind it the branchial 


clefts. 

The typical functional gill cleft forms a vertical slit, having on 
each side a gill septum which separates it from its neighbours 
in the series. The lining of the gill cleft pos.ses.scs over a less or 
greater extent of its area a richly developed network of capillary 
blood-vessels, through the thin covering of which the respiratory 
exchange takes place between the blood and the water which 
washes through the gill cleft. The area of respiratory surface 
tends to become increased by the development of outgrowths. 
Frequently these take the form of regular plate-like structures 
known as gill lamellae. In the Selachians these lamellae are 
strap-likc structures {Elasmobranch) attached along nearly their 


* J. Graham Kerr, Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. xlvi. 423, 


whole length to the gill septum as shown in fig. 8, A. In the 
Holocephali and in the sturgeon the outer portions of the gill 
septa have disappeared and this leads to the condition seen in 
the higher Teleostomes (fig. 8, B), where the whole of the septum 
has disappeared except its thick inner edge containing the 
skeletal arch. It follows that in these higher Teleostomes— 
including the ordinary Tcleosts—the gill lamellae are attached 
only at their extreme inner end. 

In the young of Selachians and certain Teleosts {e.e- Gymnarchus 
and Heterolis) • the gill lamellae are prolonged as filaments which 
project freely to the exterior. These must not be confused with 
true external gills. 

The partial atrophy of the gill septa in the Teleostomes pro¬ 
duces an important change in their appearance. Whereas 
in the .Selachian a series of separate gill clefts is seen in external 
view each covered by a soft valvular backgrowth of its anterioi 
lip, in the Teleostean fish, on the other liand, a single large 
opening is seen on each side (opercular opening) covered over by 
the enormously enlarged valvular flap lielonging to the anterior lip 
of the hyobranchial cleft. 'This flap, an outgrowth of the hyoid 
arch, is known as the operculum. 

In the Teleostomi there are usually five functional clefts, but 
these are the survivors of a formerly greater number. Evidence 
of reduction is seen at IkiUi ends of the series. In front of the 
first functional cleft (the hyobranchial) there is laid down 
in the embryo the rudiment of a .spiracular cleft. In the less 
highly organized fi-shes this .survives in many cases as an open 
cleft. 

Ill many sharks and in sturgeons the spiracle forms a conspicuous 
opening j ust behind the eye. In rays and skates, which are modified 
in correlation with their ground feeding habit, the spiracle is a large 
opemng which during the great widening out of the body during 
development comes to be situated on the dorsal side, while the 
branchial clefts come to be ventral in position. In existing Crosso- 
pterygians the .spiracle is a sht-hke opemng on the dorsal side of the 
head which can be opened or closed at will. In Dipneusti, as m the 
higher Teleostomes, the spiracle is found as an embryonic rudiment, 
but in this case it gives rise in the adult to a remarkable sense organ 
of problematical function.” 

Traces of what appear to be pre-spiracular clefts exist in 
the embryos of various foims. Perhaps the most remarkable 
of these is to be found in the larval Crossopterygian,^ and ap¬ 
parently also in Amia at least, amongst the other ganoids, 
where a pair of entodermal pouches become cut off from the 
main entoderm and, establishing an opening to the exterior, 
give rise to the lining of the cement organs of the larva. 
Posteriorily there is evidence that the extension backwards of the 
series of gill clefts was much greater in the primitive fishes. In 
the surviving sharks {Chlaniydoselachus and Noltdanus cinereus, 
there still exist in the adult respectively six and seven branchial 
clefts, while in embryonic Selachians there are frequently 
to be .seen pouch-like outgrowths of entoderm apparently repre¬ 
senting rudimentary gill pouches but which never develop. 
Further evidence of the progressive reduction in the series of 
clefts is seen in the reduction of their functional activity at the 
two ends of the series. The spiracle, even where persisting 
in the adult, has lost its gill lamellae either entirely or excepting 
a few vestigial lamellae forming a pseudobranch ” on its 
anterior wall (Selachians, sturgeons). A similar reduction 
affects the lamellae on the anterior wall of the hyobranchial 
cleft (except in Selachians) and on the posterior wall of the last 
branchial cleft. 

A pseudobranch is frequently present in Teleostomes on the anter¬ 
ior wall of the hyobranchial cleft, t.e. on the inner or posterior face 
of the operculum. It is believed by some morphologists to belong 
really to the cleft in front.* 

Phytogeny .—The phylogeny of the gill clefts or pouches is un¬ 
certain. The only organs ol vertebrates comparable with them 
morphologically are the cnterocoelic pouches of the entoderm which 

” |. S. Budgett, op. ctl. 

* W. E. Agar,/l»af. Am., 1905, S. 298. 

* J. Graham Kerr, The liudgetl Memorial t’olume. 

' J. Phelps, Science, vol. N.S. ix. p. 36O; J. Eyclesliymer and 
Wilson, Amer. Journ. Anal., v. 1906, p. 154. 

* F. Maurer, AforpAol. Jahrb. ix., 1884,8. 229, and xiv., 1888, S. 175. 
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give rise to the meBoderm. It is possible that the respiratory 
significance of the wall of the gill cleft has been secondarily acquired. 
This is indicated by the fact that they appear in some cases to be 
lined by an ingrowth of ectoderm. This suggests that there may have 
been a spreading inwards of respiratory surface from tlie external 
gills. It is conceivable that before their walls became, directly 
respiratory the gill clefts servid for the pumping of fresh watei over 
the external gills .at the bases of which they lie. 


Lung .—As in the higher vertcbraleSj there develop.s in all 
the main groups of gntithostomatous fi.shes, except the Selachians, 



an outgrowth of the pharyngeal 
wall intimately as.sociated with 
gaseous interchanpfe. In the 
Crossopterygians and Dipnoans 
this pharyngeal outgrowth agrees 
exactly in its midventral origin 
and in its bltiod-supply with the 
lungs of the higher vertebrates, 
and there can be no quo.stion 
about its being morphologically 
the .same structure as it is also m 
function. 

Ill the Crossopterygian the ven- 
trally placed sht-like glottis leads 
into a common cliamlier produced 
anteriorly into two liorns and 
continued backwanls into two 
" lungs.” These are smooth, thin- 
walled, saccular .structures, tlie 
right one sm.ill, the li'ft very large 
and extending to the hind end of 
the splanchnocoele. In the Dip¬ 
noans the lung has taken a dorsal 
position close under the vertebral 
column and above the splanchno¬ 
coele. Its walls are sacculated, 
almost spongy in /.epidostren and 
Protopterus, so as to give increase 
to the respiratory surface. In 
NexerHodu.^ (fig. g) an indication of 
division into (wo halves is seen in 
the presence of two prominent 
longitudinal ridges, one dorsal and 
one ventral. In Lepidosiren and 
Prolopteyu.^ the organ is completely 
divided except at its anterior end 
into a right and a left lung. The 
anterior portion of the lung or lungs 
is connected with the median ven¬ 
tral glottis by a short wide vesti¬ 
bule which lies on the right side of 
the oesophagus. 

In the Teleostei the repre 
sentativc of the lung, here termed 
the swimbladdcr, has for its 
predominant function a hydro¬ 
static one; it acts as a float. 
It arises as a diverticulum of the 
gut-wall which may retain a 
tubulatr connexion with the gut 
{physoslamatous condition) or 
may in the adult completely lose 
such connexion (/lAysocKt/tV). It 
shows two conspicuous differ¬ 
ences from the lung of other 
forms: (i) it arises in the young 
u.sh as a dorsal instead of as a 
ventral diverticulum, and (2) it 


Fig. 9.—Lnngof Neoceratodus, derives its blood-.supply not from 
opened in its lower half to show the .sixth aortic arch but from 
Its cellular jmuches. a, ^ght bnmehes of the dorsal aorta. 


half; b, Left half; c. Cellular , „ , , ,, , 

pouches ; e. Pulmonary vein ; I I'cs® differences aio hold by 
I Arterial blood-vessel; oe, '"any sufficient to mvahdate 
Oesophagus, opened to .show fl"' homologizing of the swim- 
glottis igl.) bladder with the lung. The follov'- 

ing facts, however, appear to do 
away with the force of such a contention, (i) In the Dipnensli 
{e.g. Nnxgratodus) the Inng apparatus has acquired a dorsal posi¬ 
tion, but its connexion with the mid-ventral glottis is asymmetrical, 
passing round the right side of the gut. Were the predominant 


function of the lung in such a form to become hydrostatic we 
might oxpoct tlic course of evolution to lead to a shifting of the 
glottis dorsalwards so as to bring it nearer to the definitive 
situation of the lung. (2) In Erylhrinus and other ChaTBcinids 
the glottis is not nud-ventral but decidedly lateral in position, 
suggestmg either a retention of, or a return to, ance.'''frai stages in the 
dorsalward migration of the glottis. (3) The blood-supply of the 
Telcostean swimbladder is from branches of the dorsal aorta, which 
may be distributed over a long anteroposterior extent of that vessel. 
Kmbryology, however, shows that tiie swimbladder arises as a local¬ 
ised diverticulum. It follows that the blood-supply from a long stretch 
of the aorta can hardly be primitive. We should rather expect the 
primitive blood-supply to be from the main arteries of the pharyngeal 
wall, i.e. from (he hinder aortic arch as i.s the case with the lungs of 
other forms. Now in /tmia at leasl wc actually find such a blood- 
supply, there being here a pulmonary artery corresponding with that 
in lung-pos.ses,sing forms. Taking these points into consideration 
there seems no valid reason for doubling that in iung and swim¬ 
bladdcr we are dealing with the same morphological structure. 

Function .—In the Crossopterygians and Dipnoans the lung 
is used for respiration, while at the same time fulfilling a hydro¬ 
static function. Amongst the Actinopterygians a few forms 
still use it for respiration, but its main function is that of a float. 
In connexion with this function there exists an interesting 
compensatory mechanism whereby the amount of gas in the 
swimbladder may be diminished (by absorption), or, on the 
other hand, increased, so as to counteract alterations in specific 
gravity produced, e.g. by change of pre.ssure with change of 
depth. This mechanism is specially cleveloped in phy.siiclistic 
forms, where there occur certain glandular patches (“ red glands”) 
in the lining epithelium of the swimbladdcr richly stuffed 
with capillar}’ blood-vessels and serving apparently to secrete 
gas into the swimbladder. That the gas in the swimbladder 
is produced by some vital process, such as .secretion, is already 
indicated by its composition, as it may contain nearly qo % 
of oxygen in deep-sea forms or a similar proportion of nitrogen 
in fishes from deep lakes, i.e. its composition is quite different 
from what it would be were it accumulated within the swimbladder 
by mere ordinary diffusion procc.sses. Further, the formation 
of gas is shown by experiment to be controlled by branches of 
the vagus and sympathetic nerves in an exactly similar fashion 
to the secretion of saliva in a salivary gland. (.See below for 
relations of swimbladder to ear). 

Of the important non-respiratory derivatives of the pharyn¬ 
geal wall (thyroid, thymus, postbranchiai bodies, &e.), only 
the thyroid calls for special mention, as important clues to its 
evolutionary history are afforded by the lampreys. In the 
larv’al lamprey the thyroid develops as a longitudinal groove 
on the pharyngeal floor. From the anterior end of this groove 
there pass a pair of periphart’ngeal ciliated tracts to the dorsal 
side of the pharynx where they pass backwards to the hind 
end of the pharynx. Morphologically the whole apparatus 
corresponds closely witfi the endostyle and peripharj'ngcal and 
dorsal ciliated tracts of the pharynx of Amphioxus. The corre¬ 
spondence extends to function, as the o[jen thyroid groove 
secretes a sticky mucus whirh pas.ses into the pharyngeal cavity 
for the entanglement of food particles exactly as in Amphioxus. 
I.ateron the thyroid groove becomes shut off from the pharynx; 
its secretion now accumulates in the lumina of its interior and 
it functions as a ductless gland as in the Gnathostomata. The 
only conceivable explanation of this developmental hLstory 
of the thyroid in the lamprey is that it is a repetition of phylo¬ 
genetic history. 

Behind the pharynx comes the main portion of the alimentary 
canal concerned witli the digestion and absorption of the food. 
Tliis forms a tube varying greatly in length, more elongated 
and coiled in the higher Teleostomes, shorter and straighter 
in the Selachians, Dipnoans and lower Teleostomes. The 
oesophagus or gullet, usually forming a short, wide tube, leads 
into the glandular, more or less dilated stomach. This is 
frequently in the form of a letter J, the longer limb being con- 
tinous with the gullet, the shorter with the inte.stine. The 
curve of the J may be as in Polyplerus and the perch produced 
backwards into a large pocket. The intestine is usually marked 
off from the stomach by a ring-like suhincter muscle forming the 
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pyloric valve. In the lower gnathostomatous fishes (Selachians, 
Crossopterygians, Dipnoans, sturgeons) the intestine possesses 
the highly cliaracteristic spiral valve, a shelf-like projection 
into its lumen which pursues a spiral course, and along the turns 
of which the food passes during the course of digestion. From 
its universal occurrence in the groups mentioned we conclude 
that it is a structure of a very archaic type, once characteristic 
of ancestral Gnathostomata; a hint as to its morphological signifi¬ 
cance is given by its method of development.* In an early 
stage of development the intestinal rudiment is coiled into a 
spiral and it is by the fusion together of the turns that the spiral 
valve arises. The only feasible explanation of this peculiar 
method of development seems to lie in the assumption that the 
ancestral gnathostome possessed an elongated coiled intestine 
which subsequently became shortened with a fusion of its coils. 
In the higher fishes the spiral valve has disappeared—being 
still found, however, in a reduced condition in Amia and Lepi- 
dosleu^, and possibly as a faint vestige in one or two Teleosts 
(certain Clupeidaf * and Salmonidae ®). In the majority of the 
Teleosts the absence of spiral valves is coupled with a secondary 
elongation of the intestinal region, which in extreme cases 
(Loncariidae) may be accompanied by a secondary spiral coiling. 

The terminal part of the alimentary canal—the cloaca—is 
characterized by the fact that into it open the two kidney ducts. 
In Teleostomes the cloaca is commonly flattened out, so that 
the kidney ducts and the alimentary canal come to open in¬ 
dependently on the outer surface. 

The lining of the alimentary canal is throughout the greater 
part of its extent richly glandular. And at certain points local 
enlargements of the secretory surface take place so as to form 
glandular diverticula. The most ancient of these as indicated 
by its occurrence even in Amphioxus appears to be the liver, 
which, originally — as we may assume—mainly a digestive 
gland, has in the existing Craniates de^'eloped important excretory 
and glycogen-storing functions. Arising in the embryo as a 
simple caecum, the liver becomes in the adult a compact gland of 
very large size, usually bi-lobed in shape and lying in the front 
portion of the splanchnocoele. The stalk of the liver rudiment 
Womes drawn out into a tubular bile duct, which may become 
subdivided into branches, and as a rule develops on its course 
a pocket-like expansion, the gall-bladder. This may hang freely 
in the splanchnocoele or may be, as in many Selachians, imoedded 
in the liver substance. 

The pancreas also arises by localized bulging outwards of the 
intestinal lining—there being commonly three distinct rudiments 
in the embryo. In the Selachians the whitish compact pancreas 
of the adult opens into the intestine some little distance behind 
the opening of the bile duct, but in the Teleostomes it becomes 
involved in the liver outgrowth and mixed with its tissue, being 
frequently recognizable only by the study of microscopic sections. 
In the Dipnoans the p.ancreatic rudiment remains imbedded 
in the wall of the intestine: its duct is united with that of the 
liver. 

Pyloric Caeca ,—In the Teleostomi one or more glandular 
diverticula commonly occur at the commencement of the 
intestine and are known as the pyloric caeca. There may be 
a single caecum (crossopterygians, Ammodytes amongst Teleosts) 
or there may be nearly two hundred (mackerel). In the sturgeons 
the numerous caeca form a compact gland. In several families 
of Teleosts, on the other hand, there is no trace of these pyloric 
caeca. 

In Selachians a small glandular diverticulum known as the 
rectal gland opens into the terminal part of the intestine on its 
dorsal side. 

Coelomic Organs .—The development of the mesoderm in the 
restricted sense (mesothelium) as seen in the fishes (lamprey, 
Lepidosiren, Protopterus, Polypterus) appears to indicate beyond 

* J. Ruckert, Arch. Entwickelungsmech. Band iv., 1897, S. so8; 
Graham Kerr, Phil. Trans. B, 192, 1900, p. 325, and The Budgett 
emorial Volume, 

“ Cuvier et Valenciennes, Hist. nai. des poiss. xix., 1846, p. 151. 

* J. Rathke, Ob. d, Darmkanal u.s.w. d. Fische, Halle, 1824, S. 62. 
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doubt that the mesoderm segments of vertebrates are really 
enterocoelic pouches in which the development of the lumen 
is delayed. Either the inner, or both inner and outer (e.g. 
Lepidosiren) walls of the mesoderm segment pass througn a 
myoepithelial condition and give rise eventually to the great 
muscle segments (myomeres, or myotomes) which lie in series 
on each side of tlie trunk. In the fishes these remain distinct 
throughout life. The fins, both median and paired, obtain 
their musculature by the ingrowth into them of muscle buds 
from the adjoining myotomes. 

Electrical Organs .*—It is characteristic of muscle that at the 
moment of contraction it produces a slight electrical disturbance. 
In certain fishes definite tracts of the musculature show a reduc¬ 
tion of their previ¬ 
ously predominant 
function of contrac¬ 
tion and an increase 
of their previously 
subsidiary function of 
producing electrical 
disturbance; so that 
the latter function is 
now predominant. 

In the skates (Raia) 
the electrical organ is 
cl fusiform stnicturc 
dorivod from the lateral 
musculature of the 
tail ,■ in Gymnntus —the 
electric eel—and in 
Mormyrus it forms an 
enormous structure 
occupying the place of 
the ventral halves of 
the myotomes alone 
nearly the whole length 
of the body; in Tor¬ 
pedo it forms a large, 
somewhat kidney- 
shaped .structure as 
viewed from above 
lying on each side of the 
head and derived from 
the musculature of the 
anterior visceral arches. 

In Torpedo the nerve- 
supply is derived from 
cranial nerves VU. IX. 
and the anterior bran¬ 
chial branches of X. 

The electric organ 
is composed of pris 
matic columns each 
built up of a row of 
compartments. Each 
compartment contains 
a lamellated electric 
disc representing the 
phosed muscle fibre. On one face (ventral in Torpedo, anterior 
in Raia) of the electric disc i.s a gigantic end-plate supplied 
by a beautiful, dichotomously branched, terminal nervous 
arborization. 

The development of the mesoderm of the head region is too 
obscure for treatment here.*’ The ventral portion of the trunk 
mesoderm gives rise to the splanchnocoel or general coelom. 
Except in the Myxinoids the anterior part of the splanchnocoel 
becomes separated off os a pericardiac cavity, though in adult 
Selachians the separation becomes incomplete, the two cavities 
being in communication by a pericardio-peritoneal canal. 

Nephridial System.—The kidney system in fishes consists of 
segmentally arranged tubes leading from the coelom into a 
longitudinal duct which opens within the hinder end of the 
enteron—the whole forming what is known as the archinephros 
(Lankestcr) or holonephros (Price). I.ike the other segmented 

‘ Cf. W. Biedermann, Electro-Physiology. 

' Literature in N. K. Koltzofl, Bull. Soc. Nat. Moscou, 1901, 
P- 259- 
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KriJin Ge^'enbaui, Uninrsuchitnf^cn tttr vergltich. 
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Fig. 10.— View of Torpedo from tlie dorsal 

side : the electric organs are exposed. 

I, Forebrain. 

II, Mesencephalon. 

III, Cereliellum. 

IV, Electric lobe. 

l/r, Common muscular sheath covering 
branchial clefts (on the left side this 
has been removed so as to expose the 
senes of branchial sacs). 

/, ^iraclc. 

o.e, Electric organ, on the left side the 
nerve-supply is shown. 

0, Eye. 

t, Sensory tubes of lateral line system. 

.shortened-up and otherwise metamor- 
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organs of the vertebrate the archinephros develops from before 
backwards. The sequence is, however, not regular. A small 
number of tubules at the head end of the series become specially 
enlarged and are able to meet the excretory needs during larval 
existence (Pronephros) : the immediately succeeding tubules 
remain undeveloped, and then come the tubules of the rest of 
the series which form the functional kidney of the adult 
(Mesonephros). 

The kidney tubules subserve the excretory function in two 
different ways. The wall of the tubule, bathed in blood from 
the posterior cardinal vein, serves to extract nitrogenous pro¬ 
ducts of excretion from the blood and pass them into the lumen 
of the tubule. The open ciliated funnel or nephrostome at the 
coelomic end of the tubule serves for the passage outwards of 
coelomic fluid to flush the cavity of the tubule. The secretory 
acti\'ity of the coelomic lining is specially concentrated in certain 
limited areas in the neighbourhood of the nephrostomes, each 
such area ensheathing a rounded mass depending into the coelom 
and formed of a blood-vessel coiled into a kind of skein—a 
glomerulus. In the case of the pronephros the glomeruli are 
as a rule fused together into a single glomus. In the mesonephros 
they remain separate and in this case the portion of coelom 
surrounding the glomerulus tends to be nipped off from the 
general coelom—to form a Malpighian body. The separation 
may Ire incomplete — the Malpighian coelom remaining in 
connexion with the general coelom by a narrow peritoneal 
canal. The .splanchnocoelic end of this is usually ciliated and 
is termed a peritoneal funnel: it is frequently confu.sed with 
the nephrostome. 

Mesonephros. —The kidney of the adult fish is usually a compact 
gland extending over a considerable distance in an anteroposterior 
direction and !>'ing immediately dorsal to the coelomic cavity. 

Peritoneal funnels are present in the adult of certain Selachians 
(e.g. Aeantkras, Squatina), though apparently in at least some 
of these forms they no longer communicate with the Malpighian 
bodies or tubules. The kidneys of the two aides become fused 
together posteriorly in Protopterus and in some Teleosts. The 
mesonephric ducts undergo fusion posteriorly in many cases to 
form a median urinary or urinogenital sinus. In the Selachians 
this median sinus is prolonged forwards into a pair of horn-like 
continuations—the sperm sacs. In Dipnoans the sinus becomes 
greatly dilated and forms a large, rounded, dorsally placed 
cloacal caecum. In Actinopterygians a urinary bladder of 
similar morphological import is commonly present. 

Gonads. —The portion of coelomic lining w'hich gives rise to 
the reproductive cells retains its primitive relations most nearly 
in the female, where, us a rule, the genital cells are still shed 
into the splanchnocoele. Only in Teleostomes (Lepidosleus and 
most Teleosts) the modification occurs that the ovary is shut 
off from the splanchnocoele as a closed caviU’ continuous with 
its duct. 

In a few Teleosts (Salmonidae, Muraenidae, Cohitis) the ovary is 
not a closed sac, its eggs being slied into the coelom as in other 
groiijis. 

’I'he appearance of the ovary naturally varies greatly with 
the character of the eggs. 

The portion of coelomic lining which gives ri.se to the male 
genital cells (testis) is in nearly, if not quite, all cases, shut off 
from the splanchnocoele. The testes are commonly elongated 
in form. In Dipneusti' (I.epidosiren and Protopterus) the hinder 
portion of the elongated testis has lost its sperm-producing 
junction, though the .spermatozoa produced in the anterior 
portion have to traverse it in order to reach the kidney. In 
Polypierus “ the testis is continued backwards as a “ testis 
ridge," which appears to correspond with the posterior vesiiadar 
region of the testis in Lepidosiren and Protopterus. Here also 
the spermatozoa pass back through the cavities of the testis 
ridge to reach the kidney duct. In the young Teleost ® the 
rudiment of the duct forms a backward continuation of the 

‘ J. Crraham Kerr, Proc. Zool. Soc. Land. (1901), p. .1S4. 

- J. S. Budgett, Trans. Zool. Soc. Land. xv. (1901), vol. p. 324. 

“ H. F. Juiigerscii, ,irb. zool. root. Inst. Wurzburg, IBand ix., 1889. 


testis containing a network of cavities and opening as a rule 
posteriorly into the kidney duct. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the testis duct of the Teleost is for the most 
part the equivalent morphologically of the posterior vesicular 
region of the testis of Polypierus and the Dipneusti. 

Relations of Renal and Reproductive Organs. (1) Female. —In 
the Selachians and Dipnoans the oviduct is of the type (Mullerian 
duct) present in the higher vertebrates and apparently repre¬ 
senting a .split-off portion of the archinephric duct. At its 
anterior end is a wide funnel-like coelomic opening. Its walls 
are glandular and secrete accessory coverings for the eggs. In 
the great majority of Teleosts and in Leptdosteus the oviduct 
possesses no coelomic funnel, its walls bemg in structural con¬ 
tinuity with the wall of the ovary. In most of the more primitive 
Teleostomes (Crossopterygians, sturgeons, Amia) the oviduct 
has at its front end an open coelomic funnel, and it is difficult to 
find adequate reason for refusing to regard such oviducts as 
true Mullerian ducts. On this interpretation the condition 
characteristic of Teleosts would be due to the lips of the oviduct 
becoming fused with the ovarian wall, and the duct itself would 
be a Mullerian duct as elsewhere. 

A departure from the normal arrangement is found in those 
Teleosts which shed their eggs into the splanchnocoele. e.g. amongst 
Salmonidae, the smelt 
(Osmerus) and capelin 
(Mathtus) possess a pair 
of oviducts resembling 
Mullerian ducts while 
the salmon pos.sesses 
merely a pair of genital 
pores opening together 
Ixihind the anus. It 
seems most pi obable that 
the latter condition has 
been derived from the 
former by reduction of 
the Mullerian ducts, 
though it has been 
argued that the con¬ 
verse process has taken 
place. The genital pores 
mentioned must not be 
confused with the ab¬ 
dominal pores, which in 
many adult fishes, par¬ 
ticularly in tho.se without 
open peritoneal funnels, 
lead from coelom directly 
to the exterior in the 
region of the cloacal 
opening. These appear 
to be recent develop¬ 
ments, and to have 
nothing to do morpho¬ 
logically with the genito¬ 
urinary system 

(2) Male. It seems 
that primitively the , , , 

male reproductive cle- .Setiieicher Krttp,. 

ments like the female , Km. 11.—Urmo-Gemtal Organs of the 
right side in a male Scylhum. (After 
Borcea.) 

m.n. I, Anterior (genital) portion of me.so- 
nephros with its coiled duct. 


m.n.t. 


■m-n.i 



xp^rimentaU, l»y pernuMiun of 


were shed into 
coelom and passed 
thence through the 
nephridial tubules. In m.n. 2, Posterior (renal) portion of meso¬ 


nephros. 
s.s. Sperm sac. 

T, Testis. 

n, "Ureter" formed by fusion of 
collecting tubes of renal portion 
of mesonephros. 
u.g.s. Urino-genital sinus ; 

I'.s, Vesiciila seminalis 


correlation probably 
with the greatly re¬ 
duced size of these 
elements they are com¬ 
monly no longer shed 
into the .splanchnocoele, 
but are conveyed from 
the testis through covered-in canals to the Malpighian bodies 
or kidney tubules. The sy.stem of covered-in canals forms the 
testicular network, the individual canals being termed vasa 
efferentia. In all probability the series of vasa efferentia was 
originally .spread over the whole length of the elongated testis 
(cf. Lepidosleus), but in existing fishes the series is as a rule 
* E. J. Blcs, Proc. Roy. Soc. 62, 1897, p. 232. 
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restricted to a comparatively short anteroposterior extent. In 
Selachians the vasa efferentia arc restricted to the anterior end 
of testis and kidney, and are connected by a longitudinal canal 
ending blindly in front and behind. The number of vasa 
eil'erentia varies and in the rays (Rata, Torpedo) may be reduced 
to a single one opening directly into the front end of the meso¬ 
nephric duct. The aritenor portion of the mesonephros is 
much reduced in size in correlation with the fact that it has 
lost its renal function. The hinder part, which is the functional 
kidney, is considerably enlarged. The primary tubules of this 
region of tbe kidney have undergone, a modification of high 
morphological interest. Their distal portions have become 
much elongated, they are more or less fused, and their openings 
into the mesonephric duct have undergone backward migration 
until they open together either into the mesonephric duct at 
its posterior end or into the urinogenital sinus independently 
of the mesonephric duct. The mesonephric duct is now connected 
only with the anterior part of the kidney, and serves merely as 
a vas deferens or sperm duct. In correlation with this it is 
somewhat enlarged, especially in its posterior portion, to form 
a vesicula seminalis. 

The morphological interest of thc.se features lies m the fact that 
they represent a stage in evolution which carried a little farther 
would lead to a complete separation of the dclinilive kidney [nieta- 
nephros) from the jnirely genital anterior section of the mesonephros 
(rpididvmis), as occurs so characteristically m the Amniota. 

Dipnoii.sli.—In Lepidostreo ‘ a small number (about half a 
dozen) of vasa efferentia occur towards tlie hind end of the 
vesicular part of the testis and open into Malpighian bodies. 
In Protopterus the vasa efferentia arc reduced to a single one 
on each side at ttie extreme hind end of the testis. 

lyieostomi.—in the actinopterygian Ganoids a well-developed 
testicular network is present; in Lepidnsfrin, numerous 
vasa efferentia arise from the testis along nearly its whole length 
and ]-)ass to a longitudinal canal lying on the surface of the 



f-liiUuiii Kerr, /ool Sot. London. 

Fit; 12.—Ifiagram illicstratitig Connexion between Kidney and 
Testis in Various (Iroujis of Fishes 
\ Distriljuled condition of vasa D, Direct communication be- 
effcreniia [dripeussr, Lepi~ Iween testis and kidney 

dostsus). fluct (T’o/v/J/eriis.Teleosts). 

n, I'asa efferiinlia reduceil to a c./, Nephrostorac leading from 
few at the hind end (Lepi- Malpighian coelom into 

dnsiren). kidney tubule. 

C, Reduction of vasa cflerr.nha T,, Thmotioiial region of testis, 
to a single one posteriorly T3, Vesicular region of testis. 
{Proloptrrus). WD, Mesonephric duct. 

kidney, from which in turn transverse canals lead to the Mal¬ 
pighian bodies. (In the case of Amia they open into the tubules 
nr even directly into the mesonephric duct.) In the 'f'cleosts 
and in Polypterus there is no obvious connexion between testis 
and kidney, the wall of the testis being continuous with that of 
its duct, much as is the case with the ovary and its duct in the 
female. In all probability this peculiar condition is to be 

' J. Graliam Kerr. Proc. Zool. Soc. Land. (looi) p. 484 
» F. M. Balfour and W. N. Parker, Phtl. Trans. (1882). 


explained “ by the reduction of the testicular network to a 
single vas efferens (much as in Protopterus or a.s in Raia and 
various anurous Amphibians at the front end of the series) 
which has come to open directly into the mesonephric duct 
(cf. fig. 12). 

Organs of the Mesenchyme. — In vertebrates as in all other 
Metazoa, except the very lowest, there are numerous cell elements 
which no longer form part of the regularly arranged epithelial 
layers, but which lake part in the formation of the packing tissue 
of the body. Much of this forms the various kinds ol connective 
tissue which fill up many of the spaces between the various 
epithelial layers ; other and very important parts of the 
general mesenchyme become .specialized in two definite directions 
and give rise to two .special systems of organs. One of these 
is characterized by the fact that the intercellular substance 
or matrix assumes a more or le.ss rigid character—it may be 
infiltrated with salts of lime—giving rise to the supporting tissues 
of the skeletal system. The other is characterized by the inter¬ 
cellular matrix becoming fluid, and In' the cell elements losing 
their connexion with one another and forming the characteristic 
fl’.iid tissue, the blood, which with its well-marked containing 
walls forms the blood vascular system. 

Skeletal System. -The skeletal system may be considered 
under three headings—(i) the chordal skeleton, (2) the carti¬ 
laginous skeleton and (3) the osseous .skeleton. 

1. Chordal Skeleton. — '1 he most ancient element of the skeleton 
appears to lie the )iatochord--a cylindrical rod composed of highly 
vacuolated cells lying ventral to the central nervous system 
and dorsal to the gut. llxcept in Antphioxus —where the condi¬ 
tion may probably be secondary, due to degenerative shortening 
of ihe central nervous system—the notochord extends from a 

, lioint just behind the infundibulum of the brain (see below) 
111 nearly the tip of the tail. In ontogeny the notochord is a 
derivative of the dor.sal wall of the archenteron. The outer 
layer of cells, which are commonly less saciiolaled and form 
a “ chordal epithelium,” soon secretes a Ihin cuticle which 
enshcalhs the notochord and is known a.s the primary sheath. 
Within this there is formed later a secondary sheath, like the 
primary, cuticular in nature. 'I'his secondary sheath attains a 
considerable lliirknc.ss and plays an ifnportant part in .strengthen¬ 
ing the notochord. The notochord with its .sheaths is in existing 
fishes essentially the skeleton of early life (embryonic or larval). 
In the adult it may, in the more primitive forms (Cyclostomata, 
Dipneu.sti), persist as an important part of the skeieton, hut as 
a rule it merely forms the foundation on which the cartilaginous 
or bony vertebral column is laid down. 

2, Cartilaginous or Chondral Skeleton. —(A) Vertebral column.'* 
In the embryonic connective tissue or mesenchyme lying just 
outside the primary sheath of the notochord there are developed 
a dorsal and a ventral series of paired nodules of curtilage known 
as arntalia (fig. 13, d.a, v.a). The dorsal arcnalia are commonly 
prolonged upwards by supradorsul cartilages which complete 
the neural arches and serve to protect the spinal cord. The 
ventral arcualia become, in the tail region only, also incorporated 
in complete arches — the haemal arches. In correlation with 
the flattening of the body of the fish from side to side the arches 
are commonly prolonged into elongated neural or haemal 
spines. 

The relations of tlie arcualia to the segmentation of the* body, 
as shown by myolomes and spinal nerves, is somewhat obscure. 
Tlie mesenchyme in wliicli they arise is segmental in origin (sclerotom, 
which .suggests that tliey too may have l«*en ]irimitivcly segmental, 
but in existing fishes there arc commonly two sets of arcualia to 
eacli body segment. 

In gnathostomatous fishes the arcualia play a most important 
part in that cartilaginous tissue derived from them comes into 
special relationships with the notochord and gives rise to the 
vertebral eolumn which functionally replaces this notochord 
in most of the fishes. This replacement occurs according to 
two different methods, giving rise to the different types of 
vertebral column known as chorducentrous and arcicentrous. 

' I. Graham Kerr, Proc. Zool. .‘>oc. Land, (iqoi), p. 405. 

‘ H. Gadow and E, C. Abbott, Phil. Trans. 18O (1895), p. 163. 
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(a) Chordacentrous type. An incipient stiige in the evolution 
of a chorducentrous vertebral column occurs in the Dipneusti, 
where cartilage cells from the arcualia become amoeboid and 
migrate into the substance of the secondary sheath, boring their 
way through the primary sheath (fig. 13, C). They wander 
tliroughout the whole c.xtent of the secondary sheath, colonizing 
it as it were, and settle down os typical stationary cartilage 
cells. The secondarj- sheath is thus convirted into a cylinder 
of cartilage. In Selachians exactly the same thing takes place, 
hut in recent fornv. development giKis a .step further, as the 
cartilage cylinder liecomcs broken into a series of segments, 
known as vcrti.bral centra. The wall of each segment becomes 
much thickened in the middle so that the notochord becomes 
constricted within each centrum and the space occupied by it 



Vritm Wirdcrshciiii, Cruntifu^ <ic> verglntht-m/c'n Aitattfiiiie, by pennission of 
(Histnv Fi-,chei. 


Flo. 13 —Didgrammalu transverse serlioiis to illustrate the 
niortiliology of the. vertcliral column. 

A, rrimitiee conditions as seen <, Centrum. 

in any yotnif! embryo. d.n, Dorsal arcualia. 

B, Condition as it occurs m n.o, Neural arch. 

Cyclostomata, sturgeon:,, tic, Notochord, 

embryos ol bony .\ctmo- nc,cl>, Chordal epithelium, 

pterygians. u.sh, Neural spine. 

C, Condition found in Sola- sh.i, Pnmary sheath. 

chiansaml Dipiioans sli.2, Secondary sheath. 

D and E, liliistratmg tli" de- sk.l, Connective tissue, 

vclopmental process 111 it.p, Transverse proee.ss. 

bony .'Vctmoplerygiaii I and v.a, Ventral arcualia. 
higher vertebrates. 

is shaped like tlic cavity of a dicc-bux. When free from noto¬ 
chord and surrounding tissues such a cartilaginous centrum 
presents a deep conical cavity at each end (amphicoelaus). 

A secondary modificalinu ct the ri iitnim consists in tlie calcifica¬ 
tion of terl.uu zones of the cartilaginous matiix. The precise 
arrangement of these cuiciried zones vanes in different families 
and aflords charactei' winch are of tavonomic importancein palaeont¬ 
ology where oidy skeletal structures are available (see Selachi v.ss). 

(h) Arcicentrous type. .Mready in the .Selachians the verte¬ 
bral column is to a certain extent strengthened by the broadening 
of the basis of the arcualia so as partially to surround the centra. 
In the Teleostomcs, with the exceptions of tliose ganoids ] 
mentioned, the expanded bases of the arcualia undergo complete 
fusion to form cartilaginous centra which, unlike the chorda- 
centrous centra, lie outside the primary sheath (figs. 13, D and 
E). In these fonns no invasion of the secondary sheath by 
ciu-tilage cells takes place. The composition of the groujis 
of arcualia which give rise to the individual centrum is diiferent 
m different groups. The end result is an amphieoelous or bicon¬ 


cave centrum in general appearance much like that of the Sela¬ 
chian. 

In Lepidonteus the sjiaces between adjacent centra become filled 
by a secondary development of intervertebral cartilage which then 
splits in .such a way that tlie definitive vertebrae are opisthocoelouc, 
t.e. concave behind, convex in front. 

Riks.—Vn the Crossopterygians a double set of " ribs ” is 
present on each side of the vertebral column, a ventral set lying 
immediately outside the splanchnocoelic lining and apparently 
serially homologous with the haemal arches of the caudal region, 
and a second set passing outwards in the thirkness of the body 
wall at a more dorsal level. In the Teleostomes and Dipnoans 
only the first type is pre.sent; in the Selachians only the second. 
It would apiyeur that it is the latter which is homologous with the 
ribs of vertebrates above fishes. 

Median F,n SheleUni. —The foundation of the skeleton of the 
median fins consists of a series of rod-like elements, the radialia, 
each of which frequently is segmented into three portions. In 
a few cases the radialia correspond .segmcnt.ally with the neural 
and haemal arches (living Dipnoans, Ttenracanthns tail region) 
and this suggests that they represent mnrphologicalh' pro¬ 
longations of tlie neural and haemal spines. Tlml this is so is 
rendered probable by the fact that we must regard the evolution 
of the system of median fins ns commencing with a simple 
flattening of the posterior part of fhe body. It is only natural 
to suppose that tjie edges of the flattened region would be at first 
suppiirted merely by prolongations of the already existing 
spinous processes. In the C'yelostonies (where they are branched) 
and in the .Selachians, the radialia form the main supports of 
the fin, tlioLigh already in the latter they are reinforced by a 
new set of fin rays apparently related morphologically to the 
os.seous or placoid skeleton (see below). 

The series of radialia limds to undergo the same process of local 
ooiKciitratioii which characterizes fhe fm-fotd as a whole. In its 
extreme form Ibis leads to complete fu.sion of the basal portions of 
a number of radialta (dorsal fins of HolophihUts and various 
Selachum.s, and anal fin of Pleuraeanthus). In view of flic identity 
in function it is nol surprising that a rem.arUable resemblance exists 
between the mechanical arrangements (of skeleton, muscles, &c ), of 
the paired and unpaired fins. The resemblance to paired fins becomes 
very striking in some of the cases where the basal fusion mentioned 
above takes place (Pleuraraiilkus). 

(B) Chondriirramum'. — In front of the vertebral column 
lies the ear ilaginous trough, the chondroeranium. which pro¬ 
tects the brain. This consists of a pr.aechordid portion— 

Ot. 
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Fir.. 14.—Chondroeranium ol a yoimp; 1 A-pidosirm, showing the 


snspensjon of the Jower jaw by the upjinr portion c»l' the mandibular 


arch. 

(After A"ar ) 



H, 

Hyoid arch. 


(iu.ndrate-upper end of inaiidihulnr 

M, 

Mandibular arch. 

art b. 

o.a, 

ot, 

Occipital arch. 
Auditory capsule. 

ir, 

Tral.ecula. 


The palato-j)terv^fokl bar {p.pt) is represented by a faint vestige 
which disappears before the stage figured. 

developed (lut of a pair of lateral ciirtilupinous I’ods—the tra¬ 
beculae crutni —and a parachordal j)orti(.>n lying on cither side of 
the anterior end of the notocliord. 7 'his arises in d(.vcIopment 

’ For development cf, Gauf>p in Herlwtg's Haudhuch dev r.niwxche' 

\ lun^irlehre. 
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from a cartilaginous rod (paradiordal cartilage) lying on 
each side of the notochord and possibly representing a fused 
TOW of dorsal arcualia. The originally separate parachordals 
and trabeculae become connected to form a trough-like, primitive 
■cranium, complete or nearly so laterally and ventrally but open 
dorsally. With the primitive cranium there are also connected 
cartilaginous capsules developed round the olfactory and 
auditory organs. There also become fused with the hinder 



^ 4 . M. c.h. 


Aftei W. K. Pinker, Trans. Tool. Sar. Z.andan. 
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After Hubrccht, Ifrown'', Ttentruh, tiy yciiiu'Miinn of Guetav Fischer. 

I'ifj. i5.-—Choiidrociaiiiiftu, lA-t.. of Styllium {A), NoiiUaitits tinci'eus 
(B) afrd Chimacru (C). 

Branchial ai'chf'.s. ot/, Olfactory capsule. 

r.A, Ccratohyal. of, Auditory capsule. 

Kthmopalaliiic ligament. p.pt, I-’alato-ptcrygoid bar 

Hm, Hyomaudibular. p.f.l, Brcspiracular ligament. 

M, Meckel’s cartilage. r, Ku'.ln.in. 

o, Orbit. I 

fiid of liic cranium a varying number of originally distinct 
neural arclies, 

(C) Visceral Arrlies .—The skeleton ot the vi'.eeral arches con¬ 
sists essentially of a series ot half-hoops of cartilage, each divided 
in the adult itito a number of segments and connected with its 
fellow by a median ventral eai tilage. The skeleton of arches 
I. and II. (mandibular and hyoidean) undergoes modifications 
of special interest (figs. 14 and 15). The lower portion of the 
mandibular arch becomes grcatlv thickened to support the lower 
or hinder edge of the mouth. It forms the primitive lower jaw 
or “ Meckel’s cartilage.” Dorsal to this an outgrowth arises 
from the anterior fa(« of the arch which supports the upper 


or anterior margin of the mouth: it is the primitive upper jaw 
or palato-pterygoquadrate cartilage. The portion of the arcli 
dorsal to the paJato-pterygo-quadrate outgrowth may form the 
suspensorial apparatus of the lower jaw, being fused with the 
cranium at its upper end. This relatively primitive con-arrange¬ 
ment {proiostylic, as it may be termed) occurs in Dipneusti 
anning fishes (cf. fig. 14). More usually this dorsal part of the 
mandibular arch becomes reduced, its 
place being occupied by a ligament (pre- 
si jiracular) uniting the jaw apparatus to the 
chondrocraniura, the upper jaw being also 
fittached to the chondrocranium by the 
othraopalatine ligament situated more 
.interiorly. The main attachment, how¬ 
ever, of the jaws to the chondrocranium 
in such a case, as holds for the majority 
of fishes, is through the enlarged dorsal 
segment tif the hyoid arch (hyomandihular) 
which articfilates at its dorsal end with 
the chondrocranium, while its ventnd end 
is attached to the hinge region cf the jaw 
by stout ligamentous bands. A skull in 
which the jaws are suspended in this 
manner is termed a hyostylic skull (e.g. 

Scyllium in fig. 15). 

in Notuianus (fig. 15, B) there is a large 
rlirect aiticulation of the upper jaw to the 
chondrocraniura m addition to the indirect 
one through the hyoraandibular: such a 
skull is am))histylic. In Hete.rodontus the 
upper jaw is firmly bound to the cranium 
throughout its length, ■while in Holocephali 
(fig. 15, C) complete fusion ha.s taken place, 
so that the lower jaw appears to articulate 
directly with the cranium (" auto stylic ” 
condition). In Dipneusti’ (Lepidostren and 
Protopterus) the cartilaginous upper jaw never 
develops (except in it,s hinder quadrate por¬ 
tion) beyond file condition of a faint rudi¬ 
ment, owing doubtless to its being replaced 
lunitionally by jirecociously developed bone. 

(D) A ppeiidicular Skeleton .—The skeleton _Fore-limb 

of the free part of the limb is attached to ol Ceratodus. 
the limb girdle which lies embedded in 
the musculature of the body. Each limb girdle is probably 
to be looked upon as consisting, like the skeleton of the visceral 
arches, of a pair of lateral half-hoops of cartilage. While in 
I'teuracanthus the lateral halves are distinct (and segmented 
like the branchial arches), in living Selachians generally the 
two halves are completely fused ventrally with one another. 



The part of the girdle lying dorsal to the articulation of the limb 


IS termed scapular in the case 
case of the pelvic, while the 
ventral portions are known 
respectively as coracoid and 
ischio-pubic. 

In most Tclcostomes tin- 
primitive pelvic pirdle does not 
tlcvelop; in the Dipneusti it is 
represented by a median un¬ 
paired cartilage. 

Tlie skeleton of the free 
limb is probably seen in its 
most archaic form amongst 
existing fishes in the hiserial 
archipterygium of Ceratodus 
(fig. 16). This is indicated by 
the relative predominance of 
this type of fin amongst the 


of the pectoral limb, iliac in the 


n b 



Fie. 17,—a, Skeleton of pec¬ 
toral limb of Pteuracanthus. (From 
Gegcnbaiir, after Fritsch). b. 
Skeleton of pectoral limb of 
.dcanthias (After Gegenbaur). 


geologically more ancient fishes. The hiserial archipterygium 
c'onsists of a segmented axial rod, Iwiaring a praeaxial and a 
postaxial series of jointed rays. 


In Protopterus anti ].epido.siren the limbs arc reduced and the 
lateral rays have less {Protopterus) or more {Lepidosiren) completely 
disappeared. 


' Cf. W. F,. Agar, Trans. Rov. Soc. Edin. xlv. (iqofi), 49, 
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In such an archaic Selachian as Pleuracanthus the fin is clearly 
of the biserial archiptetygial type, but the lateral rays arc 
reduced (pectoral) or absent (pelvic) (fig. 17. a) on one side of 
the axis. In a typical adult Selachian the pectoral fin skeleton 





Fiom Wiedcr‘>hcim^ 
Anat. dfr U’tt'O-l 
tierfy bv pcrmisMon <if 

Gusi.iv Fiscljur 

I'lG. I'J —Skeleton 
of Peel Dial Tin ol 
A inia. 

roduced. :in(J the 
pectoral girdle hy 


l ioni Hud«eii, ’/'r/itts, /.o->l S>/-. T.ond.m, xvi. pari mi. Ktom Wied^rsheim's Vfyg. 
Aunt iii-r H'lti'f.'ltftf, by prinit'^siou of Gii'-iav Fischci 

Fu;. 18.— Skelelun oi Pectoral Limb of Polvpterns. a, 30 mm* 
larva, h, Adult 

has little apparent resennhlance to tiie biserial archipterygium -- 
the numerous outwardly directed rays springing from a series 
of large basal cartilages {pro-, mesn- and meta-ptcryghm). The 
condition in tlie. young (c.g. fig. 17, Acanihins) hints strongly, 
however, at the possibility of the fin skeleton 
being really a modified biserial archiptery- 
gi'ira and that the basal cartilages represent 
the greatly enlarged axis which has become 
fixed ba:k along the side of the body. In 
Cn)ss ipterygia IS {Potyplerus) the highly 
peculiar fm skeleton (fig. 18) while still in 
the embryonic cartilaginous stage is clearly 
referable to a similar condition. In the | 
.\(atinopterygians -with the increased de¬ 
velopment of dermail fin rays- there comes 
about reduction of the primitia-e limb 
skeleton. The axis becomes p.articulariy ! 
fm comes to be attached directly to the 
a number of biisal pieces (Teleosts) probably 
representiaag \ esligi al rays (cl. fig. k)). 

Views am llie xe’itMsal naorpholoaay ol llie fin skeiel.yi are strongly 
aiffncted lay tin' view lieUI as to .tlae mode of evolution of the fins. 
Hy iipholdei-.s of till' l.iliTal fold hypolliesis the type ol hn skeleton 
de.^cnheal lor (lailoseluchc ' is n.Rardeal as partacularly priinilive. 
U IS, howt'ver, hv no means clear that the obscure basal structures 
fiRiind (luR. ao) i.i thri fm do not re.illy represent the jare.ssed back 
.j ,is .IS in PleuraiOHihtis. 

Tlae pelvic fm skeleton, wliile built obviously on the same 
))l;an as the pectoral, is liable to mneh modification and frequently 
degeneration. 

Osseous or Unity .Skeleton, —The most ancient type of bony 
skeleton .appears to be represented in the placoid elements such 

as are seen in the 
skin of the Sela¬ 
chian (fig. 21). 
Each placoid 
element consists of 
a spine with a 
broadly expanded 
base embedded in 
the dermis. The 
base is composed 
of bone; the spine 
of the somewhat 
modified bone 
known as dentine. 
Ensheathing the 
tip of the spine is 
a layer of extremely hard enamel formed by the inner surface of 
the ectoderm which originally covered it. Such typical placoid 
' Bashford Dean, Journ. Morph, ix. (1R04) 87, and Trans. New 
York Acad. Set. xm. (181)4) 115. 


A./ 






Fid. 20. —Skeleton of 
Pectoral Fm of Cladose- 
laehe. 


Fig. 21. Placoid 
elements of a male 
Thoni-back, Rant 
claiiata. 


scales are well seen on any ordinary skate. In the groups of fishes 
above the Selachians, the coating of placoid elements shows 
various modifications. The spines disappear, though they may 
be present for a time in early development. The bony basal 
plates tend to undergo fusion—in certain cases they form a 
continuous bony cuirass (various Siluroids, trunk-fishes) formed 
of large plates jointed together at their edges. More usually 
the plates are small and regular in size. In Crossopterygians 
and Lepidosteus and in many extinct forms the .scales are of 
the ganoid type, being rhomboidal and having their outer 
layer composed of hard glistening ganoine. In other Teleostomes 
the scales are as a rule thin, rounded and overlapping—the so- 
called cycloid type (fig. 22, A); where the posterior edge shows 
toothlike projections the scale is termed ctenoid (fig. 22, B). 
In various Teleosts the scales are aestigia) (eel); in others (as 
in most electric fishes) they have completely disappeared. 

Teeth. —Certain ol the placoid elements Wonging to that 
part of the skin which gives rise to the lining of the stomodaeunt 
have their spines enlarged or otherwise modified to form teeth. 
In the majority of fishes these remain simple, conical .structures ; 
in some of the larger sharks {Carcharodvn) they become flattened 
into trenchant blades with serrated edges ; in certain nays 
(Myliohatis) they form a paa'ement of llattened jilates suited 
for crushing mulluscian shells. In the young Aeoeeralndus - 



Fig. 22.—.k. C'yelui'l Sc. ale of S(o/’eitts nsplrndens (itaagia). B, 
Ctenoid Scale of Lelhimin (maRn.). 


there arc numerous small conical teeth, the l)ii.ses of whicla become 
connected b)' a kind of spongework of bony tnalieenlae. As 
developmenl goes on a large basal niasa. is formed wbicli becomes 
the functional tooth plate of the adult, the original septirnte 
denticles disappearing eoniplefely. In the other two siiniving 
Dipnoans, similar large ti'cth exist though In-rc there is no longei 
truce in ontogeny of their formation by the lia!.al fusion of 
originally sepanile dentil has. In the Selachians the bon) 
skeleton is restricted to Ibe placoid elements. In tlie 'J'eleostomea. 
and the Dipnoans the original eartilaginous skeleton becomes 
to a great extent unsheathed or replaced by bony tissue. It 
seems highly probable that the more die|il)' seated osseous 
elements occurring in the.se ;is in the higher groups arose in Ibe 
eonrsc of evolution by the Rjareading iriaaiuds of hony trabeculae 
from the bases of the placoid elements. .Sucli a method has been 
demonstrated as occurring in india idnal deaelopment in the 
case of certain of the more superficially placed bones.'' 

The placoid ulemeial with its aa]) ol en.aniel secreted by the ecto¬ 
derm is prolaably originally derived iruiii a local tliicUening of the 
basement membrane which with the external eiiticle may be looked 
on as the most ancient skeletal structure in the Mctazo.n. The basal 
plate appears to liaa'C been a later develojiment than the .spine; 
m the palaeozoic Coclolepidae * the basal plate is ajipareiitly not yet 
developed. 

Only a brief summary can be given here ol the leading features 
in the osteology of fishes. Care must be taken not to assume 
that bony elements bearing the same name in fishes and in other 
groups, or even in the various suh-divisions of the fishes, are 
necessarily strictly homologous. In all probability bony elements 
occupying similar positions and described by the same anatomical 

R. Semoii, Znnl. Forschungsreisen, Band i. § its. 

“ O. Hertwig, Arch. mikr. Anal. xi. (1874). 

* R. H. Traquair, Trans. Roy. 5 oc. Edin. xxxix. (i8yg). 
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name have been evolved independently from the ancestral 
covering of placoid elements. 

Tdeos ^.—It will be convenient to take as the basis of our 
description the bony skeleton of such a Teleostean fish as the 
salmon. In the vertebral column all the cartilaginous elements 
are replaced by bone. The haemal spines of the turned-up tip 
of the tail are flattened (hypural bones) and serve to support 
the caudal fin rays. 




J)T.R 




In Argyropelecus and in one or two deep-sea forms the vertebral 
column remains cartilaginous. 

Apart from the ossification of the radialia which takes place 
in the adults of bony fishes there exist special supporting 
structures in the fins (paired as well as 
median) of all the gnathostomatous fishes 
and apparently in nature independent of the 
cartilaginous skeleton. Tliese are known as 
dermal fin-rays.^ Morpliologically they are 
probably to be looked on (like placoid 
elements) as local exaggerations of the base¬ 
ment membrane. 

In their detailed characters two main types 
of dermal fin-ray may be recognised. The first 
of these are horny uajointed rays and occur in 
the fins of Selachians and at the edge of tlie 
fins of Teleo-stomes (well soon in the small pos¬ 
terior dorsal or " adipose ” fin, particularly in 
Siluroids). The second type of dermal fin-ray 
is originally arranged in pairs and fonns the 
main supports of the fin in the adult Teleost 
(fig. 23). The members of each pair are in 
close contact except proximally where they 
separate and embrace the tip of one of the 
radialia. 'riie fiii-rays of this second (ype arc 
frequently branched and jointed: in other cases 
they form unbranched rigid spines. 

In the angler or fishing-frog {Lophiu!>) the 
anterior rays of the dorsal fin become greatly 
elongated to form small fishing - rods, from 
which depend bait-like lures for the attraction 
of its prey. 


t’lom Parker & Has- 
wcU’s Texi-hook of 
'/.oology., 1)y permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan h 
Co., Lul. 

Fir,. 23.—One ot 
the radialia of the 
salmon, consisting 
0/ three segments, 
pl^, ptf, plg^, and 
supporting a der¬ 
mal fin ray 


In the skull of the adult salmon it is seen that certain parts of 
the chondrocranium (fig. 24) have been replaced by bone 
(“ cartilage bones ”) while other more superficially placed bones 
(“ membrane bones ”) cover its surface (fig. 25). Of cartilage 
bones four are developed round the foramen magnum—the 
basioccipital, supraoccipital and two exoccipitals. In front of 



From Wiedorfchclm, Vorg. Itmt. Wip^eltifte, by permiRsion of Gustav Fischer. 
Fig. 24.—Cliondrocranium of Siilmon, seen Irom the right side. 
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the basioccipital is the basi-sphenoid with an alisphenoid on each 
side. The region (presphenoidal) immediately in front of the 
basisphenoid is unossified, but on each side of it an orbilosphenoid 
is developed, the two orbitosphenoids being closely approximated 
in the mesial plane and to a certain extent fused, forming the 
upper part of the interorbital septum. In the anterior or 
ethmoidal portion of the cranium the only cartilage bones are a 
' Cf. E. S. Goodrich, Quart. Journ. Micr. Set. xlvii. (1904), 465. 


pair of lateral ethmoids lying at the anterior boundary of the 
orbit. A series of five distinct elements are ossified in the wall 
of the auditory or otic capsule, the prootic and opisthotic more 
ventrally, and the sphenotic, pterotic and epiotic more dorsally. 
The roof of the cranium is covered in by the following dermal 
bones—parietals (on each side of the supraoccipital), frontals, 
dermal ethmoid and small nasals, one over each olfactory organ. 
The floor of the cranium on its oral aspect is ensheathed by the 
large parasphenoid and the smaller vomer in front of and over¬ 
lapping it. The cartilaginous lower jaw is ossified posteriorly 
to form the articular (fig. 25) with a small membrane bone, the 
angular, ventral to it, but the main part of the jaw is replaced 
functionally by a large membrane bone which ensheaths it— 
the dentary—evolved in all probability by the spreading out¬ 
wards of bony tissue from the bases of the placoid elements 
(teeth) which it bears. The original upper jaw (palato-pterygoid 
bar) is replaced by a chain of bones—palatine in front, then 



From Wjcclcrsheim, I t AhuI. dtr Wirbeliitrfy hy p«riui!»won of Gustav FtKhcr. 


Fig. 25.—Complete Skull of 
avly Articular 
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pterygoid and mesopterygoid, and posteriorly metapterygoid 
and quadrate, the latter giving articulation to the articular bone 
of the lower jaw. These representatives of the palatopterygoid 
bar no longer form the functional upper jaw. This function is 
performed by membrane bones which have appeared external 
to the palatopterygoid bar—the premaxilla and maxilla—which 
carry teeth—and the small scalc-llke jugal behind them. The 
quadrate is suspended from the skull as in the Selachians (hyo- 
stylic skull) by the upper portion of the hyoid arch—here 
represented by two bones—the hyomandibular and symplectic. 
The ventral portion of the hyoid arch is also repre.sentcd by u 
chain of bones (stylohyal, epihyal, reratohyal, hypohyal and 
the ventral unpaired basihyal), as is also each of the five branchial 
arches behind it. In addition to the bony elements belonging 
to the hyoid arch proper a series of membrane bones .support the 
opercular flap. Ventrally there project backwards from the 
ceratohyal a series of ten overlapping branehiostegal rays, while 
more dorsally are the broader interopercular, subopercular and 
opercular. 

In addition to the bones already enumerated there is present 
a ring of circumorbital bones, a prcopercular, behind and external 
to the hyomandibular and quadrate, and squamosal, external 
to the hinder end of the auditory capsule. 
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In the salmon, pike, and various other Teleo.sts, extensive regions of 
the chondrocranium persist in the adult, while in others (».g, the cod) 
the replacement bj; bone is practically complete. Bony elements 
may lie developed in addition to those noticed in the salmon. 

In the sturgeon the chondrocranium is ensheathed by numerous 
membrane bones, but cartilage bones arc absent. In the Croaso- 
pterygiaiis' the chondrocranium persists to a great extent in the 
adult, but portions of it are replaced by cartilage bones—the most 
interesting being a large splieiieUimoid like that of the frog. Numer¬ 
ous membrane bones cover tlie chondrocranium externally. In tlie 
Dipneusti- the chondrocranium is strengthened in the adult by 
numerous bones One of the most characteristic is tlie great 
palatopteryguid bone whicli develops very early by the spreading 
of ossification backwards from the tooth bases, and whose early 
development probably accounts for the non-development of the 
palatopterygoid cartilage. 

Appendicular Skeleloti. —The primitive pectoral girdle, which 
in the Dipneu.5li is strengthened by a sheath of bone, becomes in 
the Teleostomes reduced in size (small scapula and coracoid 
bonc.s) and replaced functionally by a secondary’ shoulder girdle 
formed of superficially placed membrane btmes (supraclavicular 
and deithrum or “ davide,’' with, in addition in certain cases, 
an infradavicular and one or two postdavicular elements), and 
connected at its dorsal end with the skull by a post-temporal 
bone. 

The pelvic girdle is in Teleostomes completely aKsent as a rule. 

The skeleton of the free limb undergoes ossification to a less 
or greater extent in the Teleostomes. 

In Polypterus the pectoral fin (fig. 18, B) shows three ossifications 
ill the ba.sal part of the ftn—^pro-, meso- and mctaptcrygiuin. 01 
these the metapterygium probably represents the ossified skeletal 
axis: while the propterygium and also the numerous diverging 
radials probably represent tlie lateral rays of one side of the arclii- 
jiterygium. 

In the Teleosiomes the place of the pelvic girdle is taken functionally 
by an element apparently formed by the fusion of the basal portions 
oi sev'eral radials. 

Vascular System. —The main components of the blond vascular 
system in the lower vertebrates are the following: (i) a single 
or double dorsal aorta lying between the enteron and noto¬ 
chord ; (2) a ventral vessel lying beneath the enteron ; and (,t) 
a scries of paired hoop-like aortic arches connecting dorsal and 
ventral vessels round the sifics of the pharynx. The blood¬ 
stream passes forwards towards the head in the ventral vessel, 
dorsalwards through the aortic arches, and tailwards in the 
dorsal aorta. 

The dorsal aorta is single throughout the greater part of its 
extent, but for a greater or le.ss extent at its anterior end {circnliis 
cepkalicus) it consists of two paired aortic roots. It is impossible 
to say whether the paired or the unpaired condition is the more 
primitive, general morphological conditions being in favour of 
the latter, while embryological evidence rather supports the 
former. The dorsal aorta, which receives its highly oxygenated 
blood from the aortic arches, is the main artery for the distribu¬ 
tion of this oxygenated blood. Anteriorly the aortic roots are 
continued forwards as the dorsal carotid arteries to supply the 
head region. A .series of paired, segmentally-arranged arteries 
pass from the dorsal aorta to supply the muscular body wall, 
and the branches which supply the pectoral and pelvic fins 
(subclavian or brachial artery, and iliac artery) are probably 
specially enlarged members of this series of segmental vessels. 
Besides these paired vessels a varying number of unpaired 
branches pass from dorsal aorta to the wall of the alimentary 
canal with its glandular diverticula (coeliac, mesenteric, rectal). 

The ventral vessel undergoes complicated changes and is 
rcpre.sented in the adults of existing fishes by a series of important 
structures. Its post-anal portion comes with the atrophy of the 
post-anal gut to lie close under the caudal portion of the dorsal 
aorta and is known as the caudal vein. This assumes a secondary 
connexion with, and drains its blood into, the posterior cardinal 
veins (sec below).' In the region between cloaca and liver tlie 
ventral vessel becomes much branched or even reticular and— 

‘ R. H. Traquair.yoMfH. Anal. Phys.v. (1871) 166; J.S. Budgott, 
Trans. Zo 6 l. Soc. Land. xvi. 315. 

- T. W. Bridge, Trans. Zoot. Soc. Loud. xiv. (1898) 350; W. E. 
Agar, op. cit. 


serving to convey the food-laden blood from the wall of the 
enteron to the capillary network of the liver—is known as the 
hepatic portal vein. The short section in front of the liver is 
known as the hepatic vein and this conveys the blood, which has 
been treated by the liver, into a section of the ventral vessel, 
which has become highly muscular and is rhythmically contrac¬ 
tile. This enlarged muscular portion, in which the contractility— 
probably once common to the main vessels throughout their 
extent—has become concentrated, serves as a pump and is 
known as the heart. Finally the precardiac section of the 
ventral vessel—the ventral aorta—conveys the blood from heart 
to aortic arches. 

In addition to the vessels mentioned a large paired vein is 
developed in close relation to the renal organ whicli it serves 
to drain. This is the posterior cardinal. An anterior prolongation 
(anterior cardinal) serves to drain the blood from the head region. 
From the point of junction of anterior and posterior cardinal a 
large transverse vessel leads to the heart (ductus Cuvieri). 

Heart. —Originally a simple tube curved into a somewhat 
.S-shape, the heart, by enlargements, constrictions and fusions 
of its parts, becomes converted into the complex, compact 
heart of the adult. In this we recognize the following portions— 
(j) Sinus venosus, (2) Atrium, (3) Ventricle. A fourth chamber, 
the conus arteriosus, the enlarged and contractile hinder end 
of the ventral aorta, is also physiologically a part of the heart. 
The sinus venosus receives the blood from ftc great veins (ductus 
Cuvieri and hepatic veins). 

It—like the atrium which it 
enters by an opening guarded 
by two lateral valves—has 
thin though contractile walls. 

The atrium is as a rule single, 
but in the Dipnoans, in corre¬ 
lation with the importance of 
their pulmonary breathing, it 
is incompletely divided into 
a right and a left auricle. In 
Neoceratodus the incomplete 
division is effected by the 
presence of a longitudinal 
shelf projecting into the atrial 
cavity from its posterior wall. 

The opening of the sinus 
venosus is to the right of this 
shell, that of the pulmonary 
vein to the left. In Prototerus 
and Lepidosiren a nearly com¬ 
plete septum is formed by 
the fusion of trabeculae, there 
being only a minute opening in it posteriorly. The atrium 
opens by a wide opening guarded by two or more flap valves 
provided with chordae tendineae into the ventricle. 

The ventricle, in correspondence with it being the main 
pumping apparatus, has its walls much thickened by the develop¬ 
ment of muscular trabeculae which, in the lower forms separated 
by wide spaces in which most of the blood is contained, become 
in the Teleostomes so enlarged as to give the wall a compact 
character, the spaces being reduced to small scattered openings 
on its inner .surface. In the Dipnoans the ventricle, like the 
atrium, is incompletely divided into a right and left ventricle. 
IwCeratodusihk is effected by an extension of the interauricular 
.shelf into the ventricle. In Lepidosiren the sep^ation of the 
two ventricles is complete but for a small perforation anteriorly, 
the heart in this respect showing a closer approximation to the 
condition in the higher vertebrates than is found in any Am¬ 
phibians or in any reptiles except the Crocodilia. The conus 
arteriosus is of interest from the valvular arrangements in its 
interior to prevent regurgitation of blood from ventral aorta 
into ventricle. In their simplest condition, as seen e.g. in an 
embrj’onic Selachian, these arrangements consist of three, four 
or more prominent longitudinal ridges projecting into the lumen 
of the conus, and serving to obliterate the lumen when jammed 



Fig. 26. —Diagram to illustrate 
the condition of the Conus in an 
FJasmobranch (A), Ainia (H) an<t 
a typical Teleo.st (C). 
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together by the systole of the conus. As development goes on 
each of the.se ridges becomes segmented into a row of pocket 
valves with their openings directed anteriorly so that regurgita¬ 
tion causes them to open out and occlude the lumen by their 
free edges meeting. Amongst the Teleostomes the lower ganoids 
show a similar development of longitudinal rows of valves 
in the conus. In Amia (fig. 26,13),however, the conus is shortened 
and the number of valves in each 
longitudinal row is much reduced. 
This leads to the condition found 
in the Teleosts (fig. 26, C), where 
practically all trace of the conus has 
disappeared, a single circle of valves 
repre.senting a last survivor of each 
row (save in a few exceptional cases, 
e.g. Alhula, Tarpon, Osttoglossum, 
where two valves of each row are 
present). 

In faoiit of the conus vestige of the 
Tcleost there is present a threk walled 
bulbus aorta* diftering from the conus 
ui not being rliythmically contractile, 
its walls being on the contrary richly 
provided with elastic tissue. 

The Dipnoans ^ show an im¬ 
portant advance in the conus as in 
atrium and ventricle. The conus 
has a characteristic spiral twist. 
Within it in Neoceratoius arc a 
number of longitudinal rows of 
pocket valves. One of these rows 
is marked out by the very large 
size of its valves and by the fact 
that they are not distinct from one 
another but even in the adult form 
a continuous, spirally-running, 
longitudinal fold. This ridge pro¬ 
jecting into the lumen of the conus 
dividc.s it incompletely into two 
channels, the one beginning {i.e. at 
its hinder end) on the Left side and 
ending in front ventraUy, the other 
beginning on the right and ending 
dorsally. In Protnpierus a similar 
condition occurs, only in the front 
end of the conus a second spiral 
fold is present opposite the first 
and, meeting this, completes the 
division of the conus cavity into 
two separate parts. The rows of 
pocket valves which do not enter 
into the formation of the spiral 
folds are here greatly reduced. 

These arrangements in the conus 
of the Dipnoans are of the highest 
morphological interest, pointing in 
an unmistakable way towards the 
condition found in the higher lung¬ 
breathing vertebrates. Of the two 
cavities into which the conus is partially divided in the 
Dipoeiisti the one which begins posteriorly on the right 
receives the (venous) blood from the right side of the 
heart, and ending up anteriorly dorsal to the other cavity 
communicates only with aortic arches V. and VI. In the higher 
vertebrates this cavity has become completely split off to form 
the root of the pulmonary arteries, and a result of aortic arch V. 
receiving its blood along with the functionally raucli more im¬ 
portant VI. (the pulmonary arch) from this special part of the 
conus has been the almost complete disappearance of this arch 
(V.) in all the higher vertebrates. 

Atttrid Sfstm .—There are normally six aortic arches laid 
down correspionding with the visceral arches, the first (mandi- 
^ J. V. Boas, Morphoi. Jahtb. vi. (i8So), 
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bular) and second (hyoidean) undergoing atrojrfiy to R less or 
greater extent in pwst-embryonic life. Where an external gill 
is present the aortic arch loops out into this, a kind of short- 
circuiting of the blood-stream taking place as the external 
gill atrophies. As the walls of the clefts assume their respiratory 
function the aortic arch becomes broken into a network of 
capillaries in its respiratory piortion, and there is now distinguished 
a ventral afferent and a dorsal efferent portion of each arch. 
Complicated developmental changes, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter,^ may lead to each efferent vessel draining the two 
sides of a single cleft instead of the adjacent walls of two clefts 
as it does primitively. In the 
Crossopterygians and Dipnoans 
as in the higher vertebrates 
the sixth aortic arch gives 
off the pulmonary artery to 
the lung. Among the Actino- 
pterygians this, probably primi¬ 
tive, blood-supply to the lung 
(swim-bladder) persists only in 
Arm'a. 

Venous System. — The most 
interesting variations from the 
general plan outlined have to 
do with the arrangements of the 
posterior cardinals. In the 
Selachians these arc in their 
anterior portion wide and sinus- 
like, while in the region of the 
kidney they become broken into 
a sinusoidal network supplied 
by the postrenal portion now 
known as the renal portal vein. 

In the Teleostomes the chief 
noteworthy feature is the ten¬ 
dency to asymmetry, the right 
posterior cardinal being fre¬ 
quently considerably larger 
than the left and connected 
with it by transverse anasto¬ 
motic vessels, the result being p.c.v, Posterior cardinal vcm. 
that most of the blood from the ~ 
two kidneys passes forwards by 
the right posterior cardinal. 

Tlie Dipnoans (fig. 27) .“how a 
similar asymmetry, but here the 
anterior end of the right pos¬ 
terior cardinal disappears, being 
replaced functionally by a new vessel which conveys the blood 
from the right posterior cardinal direct to the sinus venosus 
instead of to the outer end of the ductus Cuvicri. This new 
vessel is the posterior vena cava which thus in the scries of 
vertebrates appears for the first time in the Dipneusti. 

Pulmonary Veins .—In Polypterus (fig. 28) the blood is drained 
from the lungs by a pulmonary vein on each side which unites 
in front with its fellow and opens into the great hepatic vein 
behind the heart. In the Dipnoans the conjoined pulmonary 
veins open directly into the left section of the atrium as in higher 
forms. In the Actinoptcrygians with their specialized air- 
bladder the blood passes to the heart via posterior cardinals, 
or hepatic portal, or—a probably more primitive condition— 
directly into the left ductus Cuvieri (Ami^. 

Lymphatics .—More or less irregular lymphatic spaces occur 
in the fishes as elsewhere and, as in the Amphibia, localized 
muscular developments are present forming lymph hearts. 

Centred Nervous System .—The neural tube shows in very early 
stages an anterior dilated portion which forms the rudiment 
of the Ixain in contradistinetkin to the hinder, narrower part 
which forms the spinal cord. This enlargement of the brain 
is correlated with the increasing predominance of the nerve 

* Cf. F. Hochstetter in O. Hertwig, Hanibuch der EntwicheUmge- 
lehre. 


Fig. 28. —Venous System of 
Polypterus 30 mm. larva (dorsal 
viewj. 
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centres at the anterior end of the body which tend to assume 
more and more complete control over those lying behind. 

Spinal Cord. —A remarkable peculiarity occurs in the sun 
fishes (Molidae), where the body is greatly shortened and where 
the spinal cord undergoes a corresponding abbreviation so us to 
be actually shorter than the brajn. 

Brain. —It is customary to divide the brain into three main 
regions, fore-, mid-, and hind-brain, as in the most familiar 
vertebrates there is frec|uently seen in the embryo a division of 
the primitive brain dilalation into three vesicles lying one behind 
the other. A consideration of the development of the brain in 
the various main groups of vertebrates shows that these divisions 
are not of equal importance. In those archaic groups where 
the egg is not encumbered by the presence of a large ma.ss of 
yolk it is usuid for the brain to show in its early stages a division 
into (wo main regions which we may term the primitive fore-brain ' 
or cerebrum and the primitive hind-brain or rhombencephalon. 
Only later does the hinder part of the primitive fore-brain 
become marked off as mid-brain. In the fully developed 
brain it is customary to recognize the scries of regions indicated 
below, though the boundaries between these regions are not 
mathematical lines or surfaces any more than are any other 
biological boundaries 

f Myclenceplialoii (Medulla obloii- 
Rliombencephalon (Hind-brain) gala). 

I Mi’tencephalon (Cerebellum). 

j Mesencephalon (Mid-brain). 

Cerebrum (Primitive Kore-brain) I'lialamencephalonflticncephalon). 

I (llemi.spheres (Telencephalon).J 

The myelencephalon or medulla oblongata calls for no special 
remark, except that in the case of Torpedo there is a special 
upward bulging of its floor on each side of the middle line forming 
the electric lobe and containing the nucleus of origin of the 
nerves to the electric organ. 

The cerebellum occurs in its simplest form in lampreys and 
Dipnoans (fig. 20, C), where it forms a simple band-like thickening 
of the anterior end of the roof of the hind-brain. In Selachians 



A and U from by of Gusiav Fisclfer. 

Fig. 2y. Brain ot Scyllium (A). .S'a/nie (B) and Lepidosireu (C) 
The three hgures are not drawn to the same scale. 


cer, Cerebellum. C.p, Pineal body. 

h, Cerebral hemisphere. m.h, Roof of mid-hrain, optic 

th, Thalamencephalou. lobes, tectum opticum. 

/.h. Primitive loie-br.«ii (m B Ihi' u./, Olfactory lolie. 
hue jiomts to the thickened IV.e, Fourth ventricle, 
wall of the fore brain, the 
.so-called " basal ganglia ”). 

it is very large and bulges upwards, forming a conspicuous organ 
in a dorsal view of the liraiii (fig. 2q, A). In Teleosts (fig. 29, B) 
the cerebellum is also large. It projects back as a great tongue¬ 
like structure over the roof of the fourth ventricle, while in front 
It dips downwards and projects under the roof of the mid-brain 
forming a highly characteristic valvuLa cerehelli. A valvula 
cerebelli occurs also m ganoids, while in the Crossopterygians 
a similar extension of the cerebellum projects backwards into 
the IV. ventricle or cavity of the hind-brain (fig. 30). 


I The mesenceplialon is a conspicuous structure in the fishes 
i from its greatly developed roof (iecium opticum) which receives 
, the end pencils of the optic nerve. Normally it projects upwards 
I as a pair of large optic lobes, but in the Dijinoans (fig. 29, C) the 
j lateral thickening is not sufficiently groat to cause obvious 
lateral swellings in external view. 

The thalamencephalon is one of the most interesting parts 
of the brain from its remarkable uniformity throughout the 
Vertebrata. Even in Amphioxus the appearance of a sagittal 
section strongly suggests vestiges of a once present thalamen¬ 
cephalon.’ The roof—like that of the myelencephalon—remains 



i.g. 


Fig. 30.—Median Ixmgitudinal Section through the brain ol 
Leptdoitrett and J'otypterui. In the upper figure {i.eptdostren) the 
habenular ganglion and hemisphere arc shown m outline thoiigli not 
actually present m a median section. 

a.t , Anterior commi.s.sure. par, Paraphysis. 

cer, Cerebellum. piu, Pineal body. 

d.s. Dorsal sac. p.i. Posterior commissure. 

g. h. Habenular ganglion. s.v, Sacciis vasculosus. 

h. t, Habenular commissure. to, Tectum opticum. 

t.g, Infundibular gland. e.III, Third ventricle. 

l.p. Lateral plexus. e.lV, Fourth ventricle. 

o.c. Optic cliiasma. vd. Velum transversnm. 

pall. Pallium. 

to a great extent membranous, forming with the closely applied 
pia mater a vascular roof to the HI. ventricle. Frequently a 
transverse fold of the roof dips down into the III. ventricle 
forming the velum transversum (fig. 30). 

The side walls of the thalamencephalon are greatly thickened 
forming the thalamus (epithalamus and hypothalamus), while 
a ganglionic thickening of the roof posteriorly on each side 
forms the ganglia habenulae which receive olfactory fibres from 
the base of the hemisphere. 'The habenular ganglia are unusually 
large in the lampreys and are here strongly asymmetrical, the 
right being the larger. 

The floor of the thalamencephalon projects downwards and 
backwards as tire infundibulum. The side walls of this are 
thickened to form characteristic lobi inferiores. while the blind 
end develops glandular outgrowths (infundibular gland, fig. 30) 
overlaid by a rich development of blood sinuses and forming 
with them the saccus vasrulosus. The optic chiasma, where 
present, is involved in tlie floor of the thalamencephalon and 
forms a large, upwardly-projecting ridge. Farther forwards on 
the floor or anteriiu- wall is the anterior commissure (see below). 

Passing forwards from the mid-brain (cf. fig. 30) a series of 
interesting structures ore found connected with the roof of the 
primitive fore-brain, viz.—posterior commissure (intercalarv 
region), pineal organ, habenular commissure with anterior 
parietal organ, dorsal sac ( = pineal cushion), velum transversum, 
paraphysis. The posteriorcommissurc is situated in the boundary 
between thalamencephalon and mid-brain. It is formed of 

’ r. V. Kupflfer, Studien z. vergl Entwickelungsgeschiehte der 
Cfanioisn. 
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fibres connecting up the right and left sides of the tectum 
opticum (?). The habenular or superior commissure situated 
farther forwards connects the two ganglia habenulae. In the 
unmediate neighbourhood of these ganglia there project upwards 
two diverticula of the brain-roof known as the pineal organ 
and the parapineal (or anterior parietal) organ. The special 
interest of these organs > lies in the fact that in certain vertebrates 
one (parapineal in Sphemdon and in lir^rds) or both {Petromyzon) 
exhibit histological features which show that they must be looked 
on as visual organs or eyes. Jn gnathostomatous fishes they do 
not show any definite eye-like structure, but in certain cases 
(Polyodm, CdUickthys, he.) the bony plates of the skull-roof 
are discontinuous over the pineal organ forming a definite 
parietal foramen such as exists in lizards where the eye-like 
structure is distinct. It is also usual to find in the epithelial 
wall of the pineal organ columnar cells which .show club-shaped 
ends projecting into the lumen (exactly as in the young visual 
cells of the retina and are prolonged into a root-like process 
at the other end. Definite nerve fibres pass down from these 
parietal organs to the brain. It is stated that the fibres from 
the pineal organ pass into the posterior commissure, those of 
the parapineal organ into the habenular commissure. 

The facts mentioned render it difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that these organs either have been sensory or are sensory. 
Possibly they repreiicnt the degenerate and altered vestiges 
of eye-like organs present in archaic vertebrates, or it may be 
that they represent the remains of organs not eve-like in function 
but which for some other reason lay close under the surface of 
the body. It would seem natural that a di^’erticu^um of brain- 
tissue exposed to the influence of light-rays should exhibit the 
same reaction as is shown frequently elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom an<i tend to assume secondarily the characters of a 
visual organ. The presence of the rod-like features in the 
epithelial cells is perhaps in favour of the latter view. In evolu¬ 
tion we should expect these to appear before the camera-like 
structure of a highly developed eye, while in the process of 
degeneration we should expect these fine histologic.al characters 
to go first. 

Selachians.—No jiarapmeal organ is present.. The pineal body 
(except in Turpedi) where it is absenl) is in the form of a long slender 
tube ending in front inn dilated bulb lying near the front end of 
the brain m close contact witli, or enclosed in, a definite foramen 
in the cranial roof. 

Holoccpliali and Crossopterygii.—Here also the pineal body is 
long and tubular; at its origin it jiasses dorsalwards or slightly 
backwards behind the large dorsal sac. 

-tetinoptcrygian Ganoids resemble Selachians on the whole. In 
.intia a parapineal organ is present, and it is said to lie towards the 
lefl side and to be connected by a thick nerve with the left habenular 
ganglion (cf. Petrnmvion, article Cyci.ostomata). This is adduced 
to support the view that the pineal and parapineal bodies represent 
originally paired structures. 

Teleostci.—A parapineal rudiment appears in the embryo of some 
forms, but in the adult only the pineal organ is known to exist. This 
IS usually short and club-shaped, its terminal part with much folded 
wall and glandular in character. In a lew cases a parietal foramen 
occurs [Callichthys, Loricaria, Sc.}. 

Hipiicusti.—The pineal organ is short and simple. No parapineal 
organ is developed. 

The dorsal .sac is formed by that part of the roof of the thala- 
menccphalon lying between the habenular commissure and 
the region of the velum. In some ca.ses a longitudinal groove 
is present in which the pineal organ lies (Dipneusti). In the 
Crossopterygians the dorsal sac is particularly large and was 
formerly mistaken for the pineal organ. 

The velum transversum is a transverse, inwardly-projecting 
fold of the roof of the primitive fore-brain in front of the dorsal 
sac. To those morphologists who regard the hemisphere region 
or telencephalon as a primitively unpaired structure the velum 
is an important landmark indicating the posterior limit of the 
telencephalon. Those who hold the I’iew taken in this article 

^ Cf. F. K. Studnitka's excellent account of the parietal organs in 

OppeTs Lehrhueh vergl. mikr. Anatomic, T. v. {1(105). 

- F. K. Studnicka, S.B. holmi. Gesell. (1901) ; j. Graham Kerr, 
Quart. Journ. Mwr. Sci. vol. xlvi., and The Budgett Memorial 
Volume. 


that the hemispheres are to be regarded as paired outpushings 
of the side wall of the primitive fore-brain attribute less morpho¬ 
logical importance to the velum. Physiologically the velum 
is frequently important from the plexus of blood-vessels which 
passes with it into the III. ventricle. 

In Petromyzon and Chimaera the velum is not developed. 
In Dipnoans there are present in its place paired transverse 
folds which are probably merely extensions backwards of the 
lateral plexuses. 

The Paraphysis is a projection from the roof of the primitive 
fore-brain near its anterior end. It is well seen in Dipnoans * 
(Lepidosirett and Protopterus) where in the larva (exactly as 
in the urodele larva) it forms a blindly ending tube sloping 
upwards and forwarids between the two hemispheres. In the 
adult it becomes mixed with the two lateral plexuses and is 
liable to be confused with them. In the other groups—except 
theTeleosts whereitis small {Anguilla) or absent (most Teleosts) 
—the paraphysis is by no means such a definite structure, but 
generally there is present a more or less branched and divided 
diverticulum of the brain wall, frequently glandular, which 
is homologized with the paraphysis. The morphological signifi¬ 
cance of the paraphysis is uncertain. It may represent the 
remains of an ancient sense organ, or it may simply represent 
the last connexion between the brain and the external ectoderm 
from which it was derived. 

An important dcrivatii'e of the primitive fore-brain is seen 
in the pair of cerebral hemispheres which in the higher verte¬ 
brates become of such relatii'cly gigantic dimensions. The 
hemispheres appear to be primitively associated with the 
special sense of smell, and they are prolonged anteriorly into a 
pair of olfactory lobes which come into close relation with the 
olfactorj' organ. From a consideration of their adult relations 
and of their development—particularly in those groups where 
there is no disturbing factor in the shape of a large yolk sac— 
it seems probable that the hemispheres are primitively paired 
outpushings of the lateral wall of the primitive fore-brain *— 
in order to give increased sjiace for the increased mass of nervous 
matter associated with the olfactorj’ sense. They are most 
highly developed in the Dipneusti amongst fishes. They are 
there (cf. fig. 29, C) of relatively enormous size with thick nervous 
floor (corpus striatum) and side walls and roof (pallium) surround¬ 
ing a central caidty (lateral ventricle) which opens into the 
third ventricle. At the posterior end of the hemisphere a small 
area of its wall remains thin and membranous, and this becomes 
pushed into the lateral ventricle by an ingrowth of blood-ve, 5 sel 
to form the huge lateral plexus (-plexus hemisphaerium). 
In this great size of the hemispheres ■’ and also in the presence 
of a rudimentary cortex in the Dipnoi we see, as in many other 
features in these fishes, a distinct foreshadowing of conditions 
occurring in the higher groups of vertebrates. The Cyclostomes 
possess a distinct though small pair of hemispheres. In the 
Selachians the relatively archaic Noiidanidae " possess a pair 
of thick-walled hemispheres, but in the majority of the members 
of the group the paired condition is obscured (%. 29, A). 

In the Teleostomes the mass of nervous matter which in other 
groups forms the hemispheres docs not undergo any pushing 
outwards except as regards the small olfactory lobes. On the 
contrary, it remains as a great thickening of the lateral wall 
of the thalamencephalon (the so-called basal ganglia), additional 
space for which, however, may be obtained by a considerable 
increase in length of the fore-brain region (cf. fig. 30, A) or by 
actual involution into the third ventricle (Pohpterus).'’ The 
great nervous thickenings of the thalamencephalic wall bulge 
into its cavity and are covered over by the thin epithelial roof 
of the thalamencephalon which is as a consequence liable to 
be confused with the pallium or roof of the hemispheres with 
which it has nothing to do : the horaologue of the pallium 

“ j. Graham Kerr, Quart. Journ. Mir.r. Sri. vol. xlvi. 

* F. K. StudniCka, S.B. b/ihm. Gesell. (igoi) ; ]. Graham Kerr, 
Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. vol. xlvi., and The Budgett Memorial Volume, 

' G. Elliot Smith, Anat. Am. (1907). 

F. K. Studni6ka, S.B. bbhm. Gesell. (1896). 

J. Graham Kerr, The Budgett Memorial Volume. 
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as ol other parts of the hemisphere is contained within the 
lateral thickening of the thelumencephalic wall, not in its 
me/nlirunoiis roof.' 

Associated with the parts of the forc-lsrain devoted to the 
.sen^e of smell (especially the corpora striata) is the important 
.system of bridging fibres forming the anterior commissure 
which lies near tlie anterior end of the floor, or in the front wall, 
of the primitive fore-brain, ft is of great interest to note the 
e.p[)earancc in the Dipiioaiis {!.cpidusirni and J‘rol<if>teru.s) 
III a corpus callosum (cf. fig. 30 If) lying dorsal to the anterior 
commissure and composed of fibres connected with the palhal 
region of the two hemispheres. 

Sense Ors^ans .— 'J'he olfaetory organs are of special interest 
m the ,Selacluan.s, where each remains through life as a widely- 
operi, sacenlar involution of the ectoderm which imiv be pro¬ 
longed hai'kwards to the margin ol the buccal ciiN'ity liy an 
open oronasal groove, thu.s retaining a condition familiar in 
the emhr_\'o of the higher \'ertelirates. In fJipno.nis the olfactory 
organ communic,itcs with the roof of the buccal ravity by 
definite jiiKterlur nares as in the liigher forms—the communicat¬ 
ing .passage being doubtless the inorpliological equivalent of 
the oronasal groove, although there is no direct embryological 
evidence lor this. In the Teleoslomes the olfactory organ varies 
from a condition of great complexity in the C.rossopterygians 
down to a condilion ol aliiio.sl complete atrophy in certain 
Teleosts (I'lectognathi).- 

The eyes are u.suall) of large size. 'The lens i.s large and spheri¬ 
cal and ill the ease of most I'cleostoines accommodation for 
distant vision is effei'ted by the lens being pulled Irodily nearer 
tlie relina. Thi.s movement is brought about by the contraction 
of smooth inusde (ibres contained in the proccssits falajnrmis, 
a projection from the choroid which terniiiiales in contact with 
the lens in a swelling, the rampanulu Hullert. In Amia and in 
Teleosts a network of ca|)illaries forming the so-ailled choroid 
fdand surrounds the optic nert'C just outside the relina. As, 
a rule the eyes of fishes have a silvery, shining appearance due 
to the depo.silioh of shining flakes of guanin in the outer layer 
of tlie choroid (Arsenica) or, in the case of Selachians, in the 
inner layers {laprium). Fishes which inhabit dark recesses, 
c.g. of caves or of the deep sea, show an enlargement, or, more 
frequently, a rccluetion, of the eyes. Certain deep-sea Teleosts 
pusseas remarkable telescopic eyes with a curious a.symmctrital 
development of tlie retina." 

The otocysl or auditory organ agrees in its main features 
witli that of other vertebrates. In Selachiaas llie otocy.st 
lemains in the adult open to the exterior by the ductus endolym- 
phttJtcus. In Si/ualtna ‘ this is unusually wide and correlated : 
with this the calcareous otoconia are replaced by sand-graius 
from the exterior. In Dipnoans {Lepu/osiren and Protuplenis) 
carious outgrowth.s arise from the ductus endolymphaticus 
and come to overlie the roof of the fourth ventricle, recalling 
the somewhat similar condition met with in certain Amphibians. 

In various Telcasts the swim-bladder enters into intimate relations 
with the otoevst. In the siinplest conihliuu these relations cousi.st in 
(Ilf jirolongation forwards of the .swim-lil.tdder as a hhnclly ending 
tube on either side, the lilmd end lommg into direct contact either 
with the wall of the otoeyst itsell or witli the fluid surrounding it 
(perilymph) throtj^jh a gap 111 the rigid periotic capsule. wave ol 
oompression causing a .slight inward movciuent of the swim-bladder 
wall will bring .tbout a gronlly maginhed movement of that jiurt 
of the wall which is not in rel ition with the external medium, viz 
the part in relation with the interior oi the auditory capsule. In this 
way the perception of delicate sound waves may be rciiijered much 
more perfect. In the Ostariophysi (Sagemelil), including iho 
Cyprinidae, the Stluridae, the Charactnidue .ind the Oymmtidae, a 
physiologically similar connexion helween swim-bladder and otocyst 
IS brought about by the intervention of a chain of auditory ossicles 
(Weberian ossiclts) farmed liy modiAcatioii of the anterior vertebrae.' 

' Ik K. Stuilnicha, S,B. hidim. Gesell. (lyoi) ; J. Graham 
Kerr, Quart. Journ. Mirr. .SVi. xivi , and The Budgelt Memorial 
I 'olunii'. 

R. Wiedersbeim, Kdliiker's i'estuhrift: ci. also Anal. Am. 
(i«S7) 

•' A. Brauer, Verhandt. ieutseh. tool, llesell. (igoa). 

‘ C. Stewart, Jvunt. Linn. Soc. Zool. (igoO), 43g. 

’’ T. W. Bridge and A. C. Haddon, Phil, frans. 184 (1893). 


Lateral Line Organs.'^ —F.pidermal sense buds are scattered 
about in the ectoderm of fishes. A special arrangement of these 
in lines along the sides of the body and on the head region form 
the highly characteristic sense organs of the lateral line system. 
In Lepidusireii these organs retain their superficial position ; in 
other fishes they become sunk beneath the surface into a groove, 
which may remain open (some Selachian.s), but as a rule becomes 
closed into a tubular channel with openings at intervals. It 
has been suggested that the function of this system of sense 
organs is connected with the perception of vibratory disturbances 
of comp.'iratively large \va\’o length in the surrounding medium. 

Peripheral Piemes .—In the t'yclostomes the dorsal afferent 
and ventral efferent nerves arc .still, as in independent, 

but in the gnathoslomatiuis fishes they are, us in the higher 
vertebrates, combined together into typical spinal nerves. 

.As regards the cranial nerves the chief peculiarities of fishes 
relate to (1) the persistence of the branchial clefts and (2) the 
presence of an elaborate svstem of cutaneous sense organs 
supplied by a group of nerves (lateralis) eonnected with a centre 
in the brain which develops in roiitinuity with that which 
receives the auditory nerve. 'These points may he exemplified 
by the arrangements in .Selachians (see fig, 31). I., II., Ill,, !V. 
and VI. call for no special remark. 

Trigeminus (V,).—'J'he iiphthnimirusprofundus hrani h (op.i>.]-- 
which probably is morphologically a distinct cranial nerve— 
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passes forwards along the roof of the orbit to the skin of the 
snout. As it passes through the orbit it gives off the long 
ciliary nerves to the eyeball, and is eonnected with the small 
ciliary ganglion (also connected with III.) which in turn gives 
off the short ciliary nerves to the eyeball. The ophthalmicus 
superficialis (out short in the figure) branch passes from the root 
ganglion of V. ((lasserian ganglion), and passes also over the 
orbit to the skin of the .snout. It lies close to, or completely 
fused with, the corresponding branch of the lateralis .system. 

The main trunk of V. branches over the edge of the mouth 
into the maxillory (mx.) and mandibular (md.) divisions, the 
former, like tlie two brunches already mentioned, purely sensory, 
the latter mixed —supplying the muscles of mastication as well 
as the teeth of the lower jaw and the lining of the buccal floor. 

The main trunk of the Facialis (VII.) bifurcates over the 

“ For literature 61 lateral line organii see Cole, Trans. Linn, Sot. 
vii, (1898). 
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spiracle into a prespiracular portion—the main portion of which 
passes to the mucous membrane of the palate as the palatine 
f/>«VlI.)—and a postspiracular portion, the hyomandibular 
{hy.) trunk which supplies the muscles of the hyoid arch and 
also sends a few sensory fibres to the lining of the spiracle, the 
floor of mouth and pharynx and the skin of the lower jaw. 
Combined with the main trunk of the facial are branches belong¬ 
ing to the lateralis system. 

Lateralis Group of Neavs. —The lateralis group of nerves arc 
charged with the innervation of the system of cutaneous sense 
organs and are all connected vnth the same central region in 
the medulla. A special sensory area of the ectoderm becomes 
involuted below the surface to form the otocyst, and the nerve 
fibres belonging to this form the auditory nerve (VIII.). Other 
portions of the lateralis group become mixed up with various 
other cranial nerves as follows : 

(a) Facial portion. 

(i) Ophthulmieus superficialis (a/i.s.VII.'l; passes to lining 
of nose or to the lateral line organ.s ol the dorsal part of snout. 

(3) Hncral (buecNW.): lies close to maxillary division of V. 
and passes to the sensory canals of the lower side of the snout. 

(3) External mandibular (md.ex.): lies in close association 
with the mandibular division of V'., supplies the sensory canals 
of the lower jaw and hyoid region. 

Lateralis vagi (l.n.X.) liecomos closely associated with the 
vagus. It supplies the lateral line organs of the trunk. 

In the lamprey and in Dipnoans the lateralis vagi loses its 
superficial position in the adult and com,?s into close relation 
'vith the notochord. 

In Actinopterygians and at least some .Selachians a lateralis set 
of fibres is associated with IX., and in the former fishes a con¬ 
spicuous trunk of lateralis fibres passes to some or all (Gadus) 
of the fins. This has been called the lateralis accessorius and is 
apparently connected with V., VII., IX., X. and certain spinal 
nerves.' 

Vagus Group (IX., X., XI.).—The ghnsophuryngeus (IX.) forks 
o\'er the first branchial cleft (pretrematic and post-trematic 
branches) and also gives off a palatine branch (pw.IX.). In 
some cases (various Selachians, Ganoids and Teleosts) it would 
seem that IX. includes a few fibres of the lateralis group. 

Vagus (X.) is shown by its multiple roots arising from the 
medulla and also by the character of its peripheral distribution 
to be a compound structure formed by the fusion of a number of 
originally distinct nerves. It consists of (i) a number of 
branchial branches (X.* ,X.- Hic.), one of which forks over each 
gill cleft behind the hyobranchial and which may (Selachians) 
arise by separate roots from the medulla ; (2) an intestinal 
branch (v.n.X.) arising behind the last branchial and innervating 
the wall of the oesophagus and stomach and it may be even the 
intestine throughout the greater part of its length (Myxine). 

The ac essarius (XI.) is not in fishes separated as a distinct 
nerve from the vagus. 

With increased development of the brain its hinder portion, 
giving rise to the vagus system, has apparently come to encroach 
on the anterior portion of the spinal cord, with the result that a 
number of spinal nerves have become reduced to a less or more 
vestigial condition. The dorsal roots of these nerves disappear 
entirely in the adult, but the ventral roots persist and are to 
be seen arising ventrally to the vagus roots. They supply 
certain muscles of the pectoral fins and of the visceral arches 
and are known as spino-occipital nerves." 

These nerves are divisible into on anterior more ancient set—the 
occipital nerves—and a posterior .set of more recent origin—(oecipito- 
splnal nerves). In Selacliians 1-5 pairs of occipital nerves alone 
are recogninable : in Dipnoans 2-3 pairs of occipital and 2-3 pairs of 
occipito-spinal: in Ganoids 1-2 pairs occipital and 1-5 pairs occipito- 
spinal; in Teleosts finally the occipital nerves have entirely dis¬ 
appeared while there are 2 pairs of occipito-spinal. In Cyclostomes 
no special spino-occipital nerves have been described. 

The fibres corresponding with those of the Hypnglnssus (XII.) 
of higher vertebrates spring from the anterior spinal nerves, 

' For literature of lateral line organs see Cole, Trans. Linn. Soc., 
vii. (1808). 

“ M. Fiirbrinifer in Gegenbaur’s Festschri/t (1896). 
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which are here, as indeed in Amphibia, still free from tlie 
cranium. 

Sympathetic. —The sympathetic portion of the nervous 
system does not in fishes attain the same degree of differentiation 
as in tlic higher groups. In Cyclostomes it is apparently re¬ 
presented by a fine plexus with small ganglia found in the 
neighbourhood of the dorsal aorta and on the surface of the heart 
and receiving branches from the spinal nerves. In Selachians 
also a plexus occurs in the neighbourhood of the cardinal veins 
and extends over the viscera; it receives visceral branches 
from the anterior spinal nen'es. In Teleosts the plexus haa 
become condensed to form a definite sympathetic trunk on each 
.side, extending forwards into the bead and communicating with 
the ganglia of certain of the cranial nerves. (J. G. K.) 

V. DisTRiinmoN in Time and Space 

The origin of Vertebrates, and how far back in time they extend, 
is unknown. The earliest fishes were in all probability devoid 
of hard parts and traces of their existence can scarcely be 
expected to be found. The hypothesis that they may be derived 
Irom the early Crustaceans, or Arachnids, is chiefly based on the 
somewhat striking resemblance which the mailed fishes of the 
Silurian period (Ostracodermi) hear to the Arthropods of that 
remote time, a resemblance, however, very superficial and re¬ 
garded by most morphologists as an interesting example of 
mimetic resemblance—whatever this term may be taken to 
mean. The minute denticles known as conodonts, which first 
appear in the Ordo\ ician, were once looked upon as teeth of 
Cyclostomes, but their histological structure does not afford 
any support to the identification and they are now generally 

i. li.smisscd altogether from the Vertebrates. As a compensation 
the Lower .Silurian of Russia has yielded small teeth or spines 
which seem to have really belonged to fishes, although their 
exact affinities arc not known (J'aiaeodus and Archndus of 

j. V. Rohon). 

It i,s not until wc reach the Upper Silurian tliat wtisfactorv 
remains of imqueslionable fishes arefound.and here they suddenly 
apfiear in a considerable variety of forms, \ ery unlike modern 
fishes in every’ respect, but so highly developed as to convince 
us that wc hai'c to search in much earlier formations for their 
ancestors. These Upper Silurian fishes are the Cuelolepidae, 
the Ateleaspidae, the Birkeniidae. the Ptera.spidae. the Tremata- 
spidae and the Cephaluspidae, all referred to the Ostracophori. 
The three last types persist in the Devonian, in the midtile of 
which period the Osleolepid Cro sopterygii, the Dipneusti and 
the Arthrodira suddenly appear. The most primitive Selachian 
(Cladoselache), the Acanthodian Selachians (Diplacanthidae), the 
Chimnerkh (f'tyctodus), and the 3 ’alaeoniscid ganoids (ChiroUpis) 
appear in the Upper Devonian, along with the problematic 
Palacospimdylus. 

In the Carboniferous period, the Ostracophori and Arthrodira 
have disappeared, the Crossoplerygii and Dipneusti are still abun 
dant,and the Selachians( Acanthodians, truesharks) 

and Chondrostcan ganoids (Balaeontsridae and Platysomidae) 
are predominant. In the Upper I^crmian the Holostean ganoids 
(Acanthophorus) make their appearance, and the group becomes 
dominant in the Jurassic and the Lower Cretaceous. In the 
Trias, the Crossoptcrygii and Dipneusti dwindle in variety and 
the Ceratodontidae appear; the Chondrostean and Holostean 
ganoids are about equally represented, and are supplemented in 
the Jurassic by the first, annectant representatives of the 
Teleostei {Pholidophoridae, Leptohfidae). In the latter period, 
the Holostean ganoids are predominant, and with them we find 
numerous Cestraciont sharks, some primitive skates (SguaiMdae 
and Rhinohalidae), Chimoerids and numerous Coelacanthid 
crossopterygians. 

The fish-fauna of the Lower Cretaceous is similar to that 
of the Jurassic, whilst that of the Chalk and other Upper Cretace¬ 
ous formations is quite modern in aspect, with only a slight 
admixture of Coelacanthid crossopterygians and Holostean 
ganoids, the Tcleosteans being abundantly represented by 
Elopidae, Albulidae, Halosauridae, Scopdidae and Berycidae, 
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many being close allies of the present inhabitants of the deep 
sea. At this period the spiny-rayed Teleosteans^ dominant 
in the seas of the present day, made their first appearance. 

With the Eocene, the fish-fauna has assumed the essential 
character which it now bears. A few Pycnodonts survive as 
the last representatives of typically Mesozoic ganoids, whilst 
in the marine deposits of Monte Bolca (Upper Eocene) the 
principal families of living marine fishes are represented by genera 
identical with or more or less closely allied to those still exist¬ 
ing ; it is highly remarkable that forms so highly specialized as 
the sucking-fisli or remoras, the flat-fish {Pleuroneclidae), the 
Pediculati, the Plectognaths, At., were in existence, whilst in 
the fre.shwatcr deposits of North America Osleoglosstdae and 
Cichlidae were tilready represented. Very little is known of the 
freshwater fishes of the early Tertiaries. What has boon pre- 
.ser\cd ol them from the Clligocene and Miocene shows that 
they differed very slightly from their modern representatives. 
We may conclude that from early 'I'ertiart timc.s fishes were 
|)riicticallv as they are at present. The great hiatus in our know¬ 
ledge lies in the period between the Oclaeeous anrl the Eocene. 

At the present day the Teleostcans are in immense pre- 
ponderanee. Selachians are still well represented, the tihondro- 
stcan ganoids are confined to the rix'ers and lakes of the temperate 
zone of tlie northern hemisphere (Acipenseridae, Polyodonh'dae), 
the Holostean ganoids are reduced to a few species (l.epidosteus, 
Amid) dwelling in the fresh waters of North America, Mexico 
and (iuba, the Oossoptcrvgians are represented by the isolated 
group Polypleridac, widely different from any of the known 
fossil forms, with about ten species inhabiting the rivers and 
lakes of Africa, w'hilst the Dipneiisti linger in Australia ( Vmcfru- 
Inditx), in South America (Lepidi)tireii). and in tropical Africa 
(I’roloptcrui). The imperfections of the geological record jire- 
elude any attempt to deal with the distribution in space as 
regards extinct forms, but seicr.d types, at pre.scnt '.ery re¬ 
stricted in tlieir habitat, once had a very wide distribution. The 
Ccraiodoiitidac. for instance, of which only one species is now 
living, confined to the rivers of Queensland, has left remains in 
I'riassic, Rhaetic, Jurassic and Cretaceoii.s rocks of Europe, ^ 
North America, Patagonia, North and South Africa, India and ' 
Aii'-tralia ; the Amiidae and LepiilostciJai' were ahundant m | 
Jfurope in Eocene timl Miocene times; the Osteoglot'iiduc. now ; 
livitig in Africa, S.E. Asia and South America, occurred in North ' 
America and Europe in the l''.ocene. 

In treating ol the geographical distribution of modern fishes, 
it is necessary to distinguish between fresh-water and marine 
forms. It is, however, not ea,sy to draw a line Ix'twecn these 
categories, as n large number of forms are able to accommodate 
themselves to either fresh or salt water, whilst some periodically 
migrate from the one into the other. On the whole, fishes 
may be roughly divided into the following categories :— 

I. Marine fishes. A. shore-fishes; B. pelagic fishes : C. 

deep-sea fishes. 

II. Brackish-water fishes. 

ill. Fresh-water fishes. 

1 \'. Migratory fishes. A. unadromous (ascending fresh waters 
to spawn); B. catadromoiis (descending to the sea 
to spawn). 

Aliout two-thirds of the known recent fishes are marine. Such 
are nearly all the Selachians, .and. among the Teleosteans, all 
the Heteromi, Pedindati and the great majority of Apodes, 
Thnracosiei, Percesoces, Anacatilliini, Acaiilhoplerygit and Pledo- 
gmihi. All the Crossopterygii, Dipiieusti, Opisthomi, Sytn- 
hranchii, and nearly all the Catwidei and Oslariophysi are con¬ 
fined to fresh-watcr. 

The three categories of marine fishes luivc thus been defined 
In Ciinthcr :— 

1. Shore Pishes —that is, fishes wlncli chiefly inhabit parts of 
the sea in the immediate neighhourhood ol land either actually 
raised above, or at least but little .submerged below, the surface ol the 
water. Tin y do not descend to any great depth,—verj- few to 300 
fathoms, and the majority live close to the surlacc. The distribution 
of these fishes is determined, not only by the temperature o( the sur- 
lace M ater, but also by the nature ol the adjacent land and its auimal 


and vegetable products,—some being confined to flat coasts with soft 
or sandy tiottoms, others to rocky and fissured coasts, others to living 
coral formations. If it were not for the frequent mechanical and 
involuntary removals to which the.se fishes are expeaed, their dis¬ 
tribution within certain limits, as it no doubt originally existed, 
would resemble still more that of freshwater fislics tlian we find it 
actually does at the present period. 

2. Peslagh Fishes —that is, fishes which inhabit llie surface and 
uppermost strata of the open ocean, and approach tlie shores only 

j accidentally or occasionally (in search of prey), or periodically (for 
I the purpose of spawning). The majority spawn m the open sea, 
llieir ova and young being always found at a great distance Irom the 
shore. With regard to their distribution, they are .still .subject 
to the influences of light and the temperature of the .surface water ; 
but they arc independent of the variable local conditions wliich tie 
the shore fish to its original home, and therefore roam freely over a 
space winch would take a fresliwater or shore fisli thousands of years 
to cover in its gradual di.spcrsal. Such as are devoid ol rapidity ol 
motion are disjier.sed over similarly large areas by the ocianic cur¬ 
rents, more slowly than the strong swimmers, but not less surely. An 
accurate definition, therefore, of their distribution within certain 
areas equivalent to tlie terrestrial regions is much less feasible than 
ill the case of shore fishes. 

3. Deep-Sea Fishes -lhai i:., fishes which inhabit such depths 
of the ocean th.i1 they ari' but little or not at all influenced by liglil 
or the surface temperature, ami vvhicli, by their organization, ari' 
prevented from reaching the surface stratum in a healthy condition 

I Living almost under identical tellurian conditions, the same type, 

! the same species, may inhabit an abyssal depth under the eciuator as 
j well as one near the arctic or antaritic circle; and all that we know 
i of thesi' hshes |ioiiits to the conclusion that no separate horizontal 
regions can be disliiiguislied 111 tlie abyssal iauna, and that no 
dii'ision into bathj'metrical strata can be attempted on the b.ise of 
generic much less of family chararlers.” 

A divi.siop of the world into region.s according to the distrihu- 

■ tion of the shore-lishes is a much more difficult task than that 
I of tracing continental areas. It is possible perhaps to dis¬ 
tinguish four great divisions : the Arctic region, the Atlantic 
region, the Inclo-Tacific region and the Antarctic region. The 
.second and third may be again subdivided into three zones; 
Northern, 'I'ropical and .Southern. 'I'his appears to he a more 
satisfactory arrangement than (hat which has been proposed 
into three zones primarily, e.ach again subdivided according 
to the different oceans. J Vrhaps a bet ter division is that adopted 
by D. S. Jordan, who arranges the littoral fishes according to 
roast lines ; wo then hai e an East Atlantic area, a West .Atlantic, 
an East Pacific and a West Pacific, the latter including the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean. The tropical zone, whatever be 
the ocean, is that in which fi.slie.s flouri.sh in greatest almndanec 
and where, especially about coral-reels, they show the greatest 
variety ol bizarre forms and the most gorgeous coloration. 
The fish-fauna of the Indo-Paeific is much rirher than that 
of the .Atlantic, both as regards genera and species. 

As regards the Arctir and .Antarctie regions, the continuity 
or circumpolar distrihiitinn of the sliore fishes is well established. 
The former is chiefly characterized by its Cottids, Cyelopterids, 
Zoarcids and Uadids, the l.atter by its Nototheniids. The theory 
of bipolarity receives no support from the study of the fishes. 

Pelagic fishes, among which wc find the l.argest Selachians 
I and Teleostcans, are far less limited in their distribution, which, 
j for man)' species, is nearly world-wide. .Some are dependent 
upon eurrents, but the great majority being rapid .swimmers 
able to continue their course for weeks, apparently without 
, the necessity of rest (many sharks, scombrids, sword-fishes), pass 
from one ocean into the other. Most numerous between the 
! tropics, many of these fishes oecasionalK wander far north and 
' south of their habitual range, and there are few genera that 
tire at all limited in their distribution. 

! Deep-sea fishes, of which between seven hundred and eight 
i hundred species are known, belong to the most diverse groups 
and quite .1 number of families are exclusively batlivbial {Chla- 
mydoselachidat, Stomialtdae, Ale pace phalidac, Nemichihyidae, 
Synaphnhranchidae, Saeeopharyngidae, Celomtmidae, Halosaii- 
ridae, Lipogenvidae, Nolacanthidae. Chiasniodoniidae. Icosleidae, 
' Muraenolepididae, Macruridae, Anomalopidae, Podaiclidae, 
'■ Trachypleridae, Lophotidac, Ceratiidae, Giganiardtmdae). But 

■ they are all comparatively slight modifications of the forms 
‘ living on the surface of the sea or in the shallow parts, from 
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which they may be regarded as derived. In no instance do these 
types show a structure which may be termed archaic when 
compared with their surface allies. That these fishes are localized 
in their vertical distribution, between the loo-fathoms line, 
eften taken as the arbitrary limit of the bathybial fauna, and 
the depth of 2750 fathoms, the lowest point whence fishes have 
been procured, there is little doubt. But our knowledge is 
still too fragmentary to allow of any general conclusions, and 
the same applies to the horizontal distribution. Yet the same 
species may occur at most distant points ; as these fishes dwell 
beyond the influence of the sun’s rays, they are not affected by 
temperature, and living in the Arctic zone or under the equator 
makes little difference to them. A great deal of evidence has 
been accumulated to show the gradual transition of the surface 
into the bathybial forms ; a large number of surface fishes have 
been met with in deep water (from 100 to 500 fathoms), and 
these animals afford no support to Alexander Agassiz’s supposi¬ 
tion of the existence of an azoic zone between the 200-fathoms 
line and the bottom. 

Brackish-water fishes occur also in salt and fresh water, in 
some localities at least, and belong to various groups of Teleo- 
steans. Sticklebacks, gobies, grey mullets, blennies are among 
the best-known examples. The facility with which they accom¬ 
modate themselves to changes in the medium in which they live 
has enabled them to spread readily over very large areas. The 
threc-spined stickleback, for instance, occurs over nearly the 
whole of the cold and temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, 
whilst a grey mullet {Mugil rapt to) ranges without any appreciable 
difference in form from .Scandinavia and the United States 
along all the Atlantic coasts to the Cape of Good Hope and 
Brazil. It would be hardly possible to ba.se zoo-geographical 
divisions on the distribution of such forms. 


B. Acyprinoid Division. Characterized by absence of CyptinidBs 
and the other families mentioned above, 
t. Tropical American or Neotropical Region. Characterized 
by presence of Dipneusti; Cichlidae and Characinidae 
numerous; Gymnotidae and Loricariidae. 

2. Tropical Pacific Region. Includes the .Australian as 
well as the Polynesian Region. Characterized by 
presence of Dipneusti. Cichlidae and Characinidae 
absent. 

in. The Southern Zone. —Characterized by absence of Cypri- 
nidae and scarcity of Siluridae. Haplochitonidoe and Galaxiidae 
represent the Salmonids .and Esoces of the northern zone. One 
region only. 

I. .Antarctic Region. Characterized by the small number of 
species; the fishes of 

(a) The Tasmanian subregion ; 

(i) The New Zealand subregion ; and 
(1) The Patagonian or Fucgian subregion 
being almost identical. 

Although, as expressed in the above synopsis, the resemblance 
between the Indian and African regions is far greater than exists 
between them and the other regions of the equatorial zone, 
attention must be drawn to the marked affinity which some of 
the fishes of tropical Africa show to those of South America 
{Lepidosirenidae, Characinidae, Cichlidae, Nandidae), an affinity 
which favours the supposition of a connexion between these 
two parts of the world in early Tertiary times. 

1 The boundaries of Gunther’s regions may thus be traced, 
beginning with the equatorial zone, this being the richest. 

Equatorial Zone.— Roughly speaking, the borders of this 
zoological zone coinride with the geographical limits of the 
I tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ; its characteristic forms, 
, however, extend in undulating lines .several degrees both north- 
! wards and southwards. Commencing from the west coast of 
i Africa, the desert of the .Sahara forms a boundary between 


The fresh-water fishes, however, invite to such attempts. 
How greatly their distribution differs from that of terrestrial 
animals lias long ago been emphasized. The key to their mode 
of dispersal is, with few exceptions, to be found in the hydro¬ 
graphy of the continents, latitude and climate, excepting of 
course very great altitudes, being inconsiderable factors, the 
fish-fauna of a country deriving its character from the head¬ 
waters of the river-system which flows through it. The lower 
Nile, for instance, is inhabifed by fishes bearing a close resem¬ 
blance to, or even specifically identical with, those of tropical 
Africa, thus strikingly contrasting with the land-fauna of its 
banks. The knowledge of the river-systems is, however, not 
sufficient for tracing areas of distribution, for we must bear 
in mind the movements which have Piken place on the surface 
of the earth, owing to which present conditions may not have 
existed within comparatively recent times, geologically speaking ; 
and this is where the systematic study of the aquatic animals 
affords scope for conclusions having a direct bearing on the 
physical geography of the near past. It is not possible hero to 
enter into the discus.sion of the many problems which the dis¬ 
tribution of fresh-water fishes involves ; we limit ourselves to 
an indication of the principal regions into which the world may 
be divided from this point of view. The main divisions proposed 
by Giinther in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Brilaniiica 
still appear the most satisfactory They are as follows :— 

I. The Northern Zo.ne or IIolarctic Reihon. —Characterized 
by Acipenseridae. I^ew Sihiridac. Numeroii'. Cypniiidae, Salmon- 
idae, Esocidae, Pcrcklae. 

I. Europaeo-Asiatic or Palaearctic Region. Characterized by 
absence of osseous Ganoidci; Cobitinae and Barbus numcrou.s. 

■i. North American or Nearctic Region. Characterized by osseous 
Ganoidei and abundance of Catostominac ; but no Cobitinae 
or Barbus. 


the equatorial and northern zones ; as the boundary approaches 
the Nile, it makes a sudden sweep towards the north as tar as 
northern Syria, crosses through Persia and Afghanistan to the 
.southern ranges of the Himalayas, and follows the cour.se of 
the Yang-tsc-Kiang, which receives its contingent of equatorial 
fishes through its southern tributaries. Its continuation through 
the North Pacific may be indicated by the tropic, which strikes 
the coast of Mexico at the southern end of the Gulf of California. 
Equatorial types of South America are known to extend so 
far northwards; and, by following the same line, the West 
India Islands are naturally included in this zone. 

Towards the south the equatorial zone embraces the whole 
of Africa and Madagascar, and seems to extend still farther 
.south in Australia, its Iwundary probably following the southern 
coast of that continent; the detailed distribution of the fresh¬ 
water fishes of south-western Australia has been little studied, 
but the tropical fishes of that region follow the principal water¬ 
course, the Murray river, far towards the south and probably 
to its mouth. The boundary-line then stretches to the north 
of Tasmania and New Zealand, coinciding with the tropic 
until it strikes the western slope of the Andes, on the South 
American continent, where it again bends southward to embrace 
the system of the Rio de la Plata. 

The four regions into which the equatorial zone is divided 
arrange them.selves into two well-marked divisions, one of which 
is characterized by the presence of Cyprinid fishes, combined 
with the development of Labyrinthic Pereesoces (Anabantidae 
and Ophiocephaltdae) and Mastacembelids, whilst in the other 
these types arc absent. The boundary between the Cyprinoid 
and Acyprinoid division seems to follow the now exploded 
Wallace’s line—a line drawn from the south of the Philippines 
Ijetween Borneo and Celebes, and farther south between Bali 


U. The Equatorial Zone. —Characterized by the development 
of Siluridae. 

■A. Cyprinoid Division. Characterized by presence of Cyprinidac, 
Mastacembclidae, Anabantidae, Ophiocephalidae. 

I. Indian Region. Characterized by absence of Dipneusti, 
Polypteridae, Mormyridae and Characinidae. Cobi¬ 
tinae numerous. 

2 Region. African Characterized Iw presence of Dipneusti, 
Polypterid and Mormyrid; Ciclilid and Characinid 
numerous. 


, and Iximbok. Borneo abounds in Cyprinids; from the Philippine 
, islands a few only arc known, and in Bali two species have been 
' found ; but none are known from Celebes or Lombok, or from 
islands situated farther east. 

The Indian region comprises Asia south of the Himalayas and 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, and includes the islands to the west of 
Celebes and Lombok. Towards the north-east the island of 
Formosa, which also by other parts of its fauna shows the 
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charactftrs of the equatorial zone, has received some characteristic 
Japanese freshwater fishes. Within the geographical boundaries 
of Oiina the freshwater fishes of the tro[)ics pass gradually into 
those of the northern zone, both being separated b)’ a broad, 
deliateable ground. The affluents of the great river traversing 
thi^ district arc more nutnerous from the south than from the 
north, and carrj- the southern fishes far into the temperate 
zone. Scarcely better defined is the boundary of this region 
toward.s the north-west, in which fishes were very poorly re¬ 
presented by types common to India and Africa. 

The African region comprises the whole of Africa south of 
the Sahara. It might have been conjectured that the more 
temperate climate of its southern extremity would htive been 
accompanied by a conspicuous difference in the fish fauna. But 
this Is not the case : the difference between the tropical and 
southern parts of Africa consists simply in the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of specifically tropical forms, whilst Silurids, 
('yprinids and oven At.nhm penetrate to its southern coast; 
no new form, except a (inlaxias at the Cape of Good Hope, has 
entered to inqi.irt to South Africa a character distinct from the 
central portion of the continent. In the north-east the African 
fatma passes the isthmus of Suez and penetrates into Syria; 
the system of the Jordan presents so many African types that 
It has to he incliided in a description o( the .Mrican region as 
well as of the Europaeo-,\siatic. 

Ihe boundaries of the .Neotropical or Tropical American 
region have been sulliciently indicated in the definition of the 
equatorial zone. A broad and most irregular band of country, 
in which the South and North American forms are mixed, 
exists m the north. 

The Tropical Pacific region includes all the islands east of 
Wallace's line. New Guinea, ,\ustralia (with the exception of 
its south-eastern portion), and all the islands of the tropitsil 
Pacific to the Sandwich group. 

Northern Zone.—'I' hc boundaries of the northern /one coin¬ 
cide in the main with, the northern limit of the equatorial zone ; 
but they overlap the latter at different jxiints. This happens 
in Syria, as well as east of it, where the mixed faunae of the 
Jordan and the rivers of Mesopotamia demand the inclusion 
of this territory in the northern zone us well as in the equatorial ; 
in the island of Formosa, where a .Salmonid and several Japanese 
Cyprinids flourish ; and in Gentral America, where a Lepidostew:, 
a Cyprinid {Sderofi^nathm mmdiimab\). and an Amiunis (A. 
tMrtdtimalis) represent the North American launa in the midst 
of a host of tropical forms. 

There is no separate arctic zone for freshwater fishes ; ichthyic 
life becomes extinct towards the pole wherever the fresh water 
remains frozen throughout the year, or thaws for a few weeks 
only; and the few fi.shes which extend into high latitudes 
belong to types in no wise differing from those of the more tern 
perate south. 'I'he highest latitude at which fishes have been 
obtained is 82° N. hit., whence specimens of char (Salmo arcturus 
and Salmo naresii) have lieen brought back 

The /'iilaearctie or Eurapaen- Asiatic Region. -The western 
and southern boundaries of this region coincide with those 
of the northern zone. Bering Strait and the Kamchatka Sea 
have been conventionally taken as the boundary in the north, 
but the fishes of both coasts, so far as they are known, are not 
sufficiently distinct to bo referred to two different regions. 
The Japanese islands exhibit a decided Palaearctic fish fauna 
with a slight influx of tropical forms in the south. In the east, 
as well us in the west, the distinction between the Europaeo- 
Asiatic and the North American regions disappears almost 
entirely as we advance farther towards the north. Finally, 
the Europaeo-Asiatic fauna mingles with African and Indian 
forms in Syria, Persia and Afghanistan. 

The boundaries of the North Americim or Nearctic region 
have been sufficiently indicated. The main features and the 
distribution of this fauna are identical with those of the preceding 
region. 

Southern Zone. —The boundaries of this zone have ftecn 
indicated in the description of the equatorial zone; they over- 


[ li^ the soutliem boundaries of the latter in South Australia 
I and South America, but we have not the means of defining the 
^ limits to which southern types extend northwards. This zone 
includes Tasmania, with at least a portion of south-eastern 
Australia (Tasmanian sub-region), New Zealand and the Auckland 
Islands (New Zealand sub-region), and Chile. Patagonia, Tierra 
del Fuego and the Fidkland Islands (Fuogian sub-region). 
No freshwater fishes arc known from Kerguelen’s Land, or 
from islands beyond 55“ S. lat. 

The Tropical American region is the richest(about 1300 species); 
next follow the African region (about 1000), the Indian region 
(about 800), the Europaeo-Asiatic region (about 500), the North 
American region (about 400), the Tropical Pacific region (about 
60): whilst the Antarctic region is quite insignificant. 

Of the migratoiy fishes, or fi.shes travelling reguiarly from 
the sea to fre.sh waters, most, if not all, w’ere derived from marine 
forms. The anadromous forms, annually or periodically ascend¬ 
ing rivers for the purjxise of spawning, such as several species 
of Acipenser, Salmo. Corcgonits, Clupea (.shads), and Petromyson, 
are only known from the northern hemisphere, whilst the cata- 
dromous forms, spending most of their life in fresh water but 
resorting to the sea to breed, such as Anguilla, some species of 
Mugil, Galaxias and Pleurouectes, have representatives in 
i both hemispheres. (C,. B.) 

ICHTHYOPHAGI (Gr. for “ fish-eaters "), the name given 
by ancient geographers to several coast-dwelling peoples in 
different parts of the world and ethnically unrelated. Nearchus 
mentions such a race as inhabiting the barren shores of the 
Mckran on the Arabian Sea ; Pausaiiias locates them on the 
western coast of the Red Sea. Ptolemy speaks of fish-eaters 
in Ethiopia, and on the west coast of Africa ; while Plinj- 
relates the existcnc'' of such tribes on the islands m the Persian 
Gulf. Horodntii.s (book i. c. 200) mentions three tribes of the 
Babylonians who were solely fish-eaters, and in book iii. c. 1 > 
refers to Ichthyophagi in Egypt. The existence of such tribes 
was confinned Ijy Sir Richard F'. Burton {El-Medinah, p. 144). 

ICHTHYOSAURUS, a fish or porpoise-shaped marine reptile 
which characterized the Mesozoic period and became extinct 
immediately after the deposition of the Fhalk. It was named 
Ichthyosaurus (Gr. fish-lizard) by C. Konig in 1818 in allusion 
to its outward form, and is best known by nearly complete 
skeletons from the Lias of England and Germany. The large 
head Ls produced into a slender, pointed snout; and the jaws 
are provided with a row of conical teeth nearly unilorm in 
size and deeply implanted in a continuous groove. The eye is 
I enormous, and is surrounded by a ring of overlapping “ sclerotic 



Skeleton of Ichthyosaurus communis, with outline of body and fins, 
from the Lower Lias of Lyme Regai, Dorset; original nearly four 
metres m length. 


plates," which would serve to protect the eye ball during diving. 
The vertebrae are very numerous, short and deeply biconcave, 
imparting great flexibility to the backbone as in fishes. The 
neck is so short and thick that it is practically absent. There 
are always two pairs of paddle-like limbs, the hinder pair never 
disappearing as in porpoises and other Cetacea, though often 
much reduced in size. A few specimens from the. Upper Lias 
of Wiirttemberg (in the maseums of Stuttgart, Tubingen, 
Budapest and Chicago) exhibit remains of the skin, which is 
quite smooth and forms two triangular median fins, one in the 
middle of the back, the other at the end of the tail. The dorsal 
fin consists merely of skin without any internal skeleton, while 
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the taiJ-fin is expanded in a vertical pkne and has the lower lobe 
stiffened by the tapering end of the backbone, which is sharply 
bent downwards. Immature individuals are sometimes observ¬ 
able within the full-grcrwn skeletons, suggesting that this reptile 
was viviparous. 

The largest known species of Ichthyosaurus is 1 . trigonadoti 
from the U|jper Lias of Banz, Bavaria, with the head measuring 
about two metres in length and probably representing an animal 
not less than ten metres in total length. 1 . plaiyodon, from tlie 
English Lower Lias, seems to have been almost equally large. 
I. intcrmedtus and I. cammums, which are the commonest 
species in the English lx>wer Lias, rarely exceed a length of three 
or four metres. The species in rocks later than the Lias are 
known for the most part only by fragments, but the remains of 
l-ower Cretaceous are noteworthy for their very wide geo¬ 
graphical distribution, having been found in Europe, the East 
indies, Australia, New Zealand and South America. Allied 
fehthyosaurians, named Ofhthalmosaurus and Baptanodoti, 
from the Up|)er Jurassic of England and North America, are 1 
nearly or quite toothless and have very flexible broad paddles. I 
The earliest known fehthyosaurians (Mixosaurus), which ' 
occur in the Trias, are of diminutive size, with paddies which 
suggest that these marine reptiles were originally descended 
from land or marsh animals (see Refiilks). 

.\uthur:ties— 11 . Owen, A Motwgrteph of the f'ossil lieptiUa of 
the T.tassu Formutions, part iii. (Mon. Falaeont. Soc., i«Si) ; E. 
Fraas, fiie Jehtlivosaiiyier dev siiddoutsthen Frias- und Jura-Ablage- 
ruugr-n (Tiilnngen, iKyi). Also good figures in T. ifawltins The 
Book of the Great Hea-dragons (I.ondon, 1840). (A. S. Wo.) 

ICHTHYOSIS. or Xkroderma, a general thickening of the 
whole skin and marked accumulation of the epidermic elements, 
with atrophy of the scbaceiHis glands, giving rise to a hard, dry, 
scaly condition, whence the names, from I’xtfus, fi.sh, and 
dry, Sfp/nt, skin. 'I'h is disease generally first appears in infancy, 
and is probably congenital. It differs in intensity and in distri¬ 
bution, and i.s generally little amenable to any but palliative 
remedies, such as the regular application of oily substances. 
Ichthyosis lingualis (“ smokers’ tongue ”), a variety common 
in heavy smokers, oi-iirs in opaque white patches on the tongue, 
gums and roof of the mouth. Cancer occasionally starts from 
the patches. The affection is obstinate, but may disappear 
spontaneously. 

ICKNIELD STREET, (i) The .Saxon name (earlier Icenhylf) 
of a prehistoric (not Roman) “ Ridgeway ” along tlie Berkshire 
downs and the Chilterns, which crossed the Thames near 
Streatley and ended somewhere near Tring or Diinstalde. In 
some places there arc traces of a double road, one line on the hills 
and one in the valley below, as if for summer and winter use. 
No modern highroad follows it for any distance. Antiquaries 
have suppo.sed that it once ran on to Royston, Newmarket 
and Norfolk, and have connected its name with the lieni, the 
Celtic tribe inhabiting East Anglia before the Roman conquest. 
But the name does not occur in early documents .so far east, 
and it has certainly nothing to do with that of the Iceni 
(Havcrficld, Vtclona Hislorv of Norfolk, i. 286). Sec further 
Ermikk Street. (2) A Roman road which ran through 
Derby, Lichfield, Birmingham and Alcester is sometimes called 
Icknield Street and sometimes Rycknield Street. The origin 
of this nomenclature is very obscure (Ffrf. Hist, of Warwick, 
i. 239). (F. J. H.) 

ICON (through the Latinized form, from Gr. elxior, portrait, 
image), generally any image or portrait-figure, but .specially 
the term applied to the representations in the Eastern Church 
of sacred personages, whether in painting or sculpture, and 
particularly to the small metal plaques in archaic B^'zantine 
style, venerated by the adherents of the Greek Church. See 
IcoNOCi.ASTS ; Image-Worship ; Byzantine Art. The term 
“ iconography,” once confined to the study of engravings (q.v.), 
is now applied to the history of portrait images in Christian art, 
though it is also used with a qualifying adjective of Greek, 
Roman and other art. 

ICONIUM (mod. Konia), a city of Asia Minor, tlie last of the 
Phrygian land towards Lycaonia, was commonly reckoned to 


Lycaonia in the Roma® time, but retained its old Phrygian 
conne.xion and population to a comparatively late date. Its 
natural surroundings must have made it an important town from 
the beginning of organized society in this region. It lies in an 
excellently fertile plain, 6 m. from the Pisidian mountains on 
the west, with mountains more distant on the north and south, 
while to the east the dead level plain stretches away for hundreds 
of miles, though the distant view is interrupted by island-like 
mountains. Streams from the Pisidian mountains make the 
land on the south-west and south of the city a garden ; but on 
the east and north-east a great part of the naturally fertile soil 
is uncultivated. Trees grow nowhere except in the gardens 
near the city. Irrigation is necessarv' for productiveness-, and 
the water-supply is now deficient. .\ much greater supply was 
aTOilable for agriculture in ancient times and might be re¬ 
introduced. 

Originally a Phrygian city, as almost every authority who has 
come into contact with the population calls it, and as is implied 
in Acts xiv. 6, it was in a politirni sense the chief city of the 
l.ycaonian tetrarchy added to the Galatian country about 165 
B.C., and it was part of the Roman province Galatia from 25 
B.c. to about A.D. 295. Then it w-as included in the province 
Pisidia (as Ammianus Marcellinus describes it) till 372, after 
which it formed part of the new province Lycaonia so long as 
the provincial division lasted. Later it was a principal rity of 
the theme of Anatolia. It suffered much from the Arab raids 
in the three centuries follow’ing a.d. 660 ; its capture in 708 Ls 
mentioned, but it never was held as a city of the caliphs. In 
later Roman and B)’zantine times it must have been a large and 
wealthy city. It was a metropolis and an archbishopric, and 
one of the earliest councils of the church was held there in a.d. 

The eccle.siastiral organization of Lycaonia and the country 
round Iconnim on all sides was complete in the early 4th century, 
and monuments of later 3rd and 4th century Christianity are 
extremely numerous. The history of Christian Iconium is utterly 
oijscure. The city was thrice visited by St Paul, probably 
in A.D. 47, 50 and 33; and it is the principal scene of the tale 
of Paul and Theda (which though apocryphal has certainly 
some historical basis; sec Theci.a). There was a distinct 
Roman element in Iconium, arising-doubtless from the presence 
of Roman traders. This was recognized by Qaudius, who granted 
the honorary title Claudiconium, and by Hadrian, who elevated 
the city to the rank of a Roman colony about a.d. 130 under 
the name Colonia Aelia Hadriana Augusta Iconiensruin. The 
period ol its greatest splendour was after the conquest by the" 
Seljuk Turks about to74!-ro74. It soon became the capital of 
the Seljuk state, and one of the most brilliant cities of the world. 
The palace of the sultans and the mosque of Ala ed-din KaikobSd 
formerly covered great part of the Acropolis hill in the northern 
part of the city, j-arther south there is s-till the great complex 
of buildings which form the chief seat of the Mevlevi dcrt'i.shes, 
a sect widely spread over Anatolia. Many other splendid mosques 
and royal tombs adorned the city, and justified the Turkish 
proverb, “ .See all the world; but see Konia.” The walls, 
about 2 in. in circumference, consisted of a core of rubble and 
concrete, coated with ancient stones, inscriptions, sculptures 
and architectural marbles, forming a striking sight, which no 
traveller ever examined in detail. Beyond the walls extended 
the gardens and villas of a prosperous Oriental population, 
especially on the south-west towards the suburb of Meram. 

When the Seljuk state broke up, and the Osmanli or Ottoman 
sovereignty arose, Konia decayed, its populacion dwindled 
and the splendid early Turkish buildings were suffered to go 
to min. As trade and intercourse diminished Konia grew poorer 
and more ruinous. The walls and the palace, still perfect in 
the beginning of the jgth century, were gradually pulled down 
for building material, and in 1882 there remained only a small 
part of the walls, from which all the outer stones had been 
removed, while the palace was a ruin. At that time and for 
.some years later a large part of Konia was like a city of the dead. 
But about 1895 the advent of the Anatolian radway began to 
restore its prosperity. A good supply of drinking water was 
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brought to the city by Ferid Pasha, who governed the vilayet 
ably for several years, till in 1903 he was appointed Grand 
Vizier. The .sacred buildings, mosques, &c., were patched up 
(except a few which were quite ruinous) and the walls wholly 
removed, but an unsightly fragment of a palace-tower still 
remainecl in 1906. In 1904-1905 the first two sections of the 
Bagdad railway, 117 m., to Karaman and Eregli, were built, 
fn the citv there is a branch of the Ottoman bank, a government 
technical school, a French Catholic mission and a school, an 
Armenian Protestant school for boys, an American mission 
school for girls, mainl)' Armenian, and other educational 
establishments. 

The founder of the Mevlevi dancing dervishes, the poet 
Ivlahommcd Jelal-ed-Din (Rumi), in the 13th century, though 
tempted to assume the inheritance along with the empire of the 
Seljuk sultan Ala ed-din Kaikobad III., who died without heirs, 
preferred to pass on the power to Osman, son of Ertogrul, and 
with his own hands invested Osman and girt him with the sword : 
this investiture was the legitimate beginning of the Osmanli 
authority. The heirs of Jelal-ed-I)in (Rumi) were favoured 
by the Osmanli sultans until 1516, when .Selim was on the 
point of destroying the Mevlevi establishment as hostile to the 
Osmanli and the taith ; and though he did not do so the Mevlevi 
and their chiefs were deprived oi influence and dignity. In 
1829 Mahmud 11 . restored their dignity in part, and in 1889 
Abd-ul-Hamid II. confirmed their exemption from military duty. 
The head of the Mevlevi dervishes (.Aziz-Effendi, Hazreti- 
Mevlana, Mollah-Unkiar, commonly styled simply thelebi- 
Effendi) has the right to gird on the sultan's sword at his in¬ 
vestiture, and is master of the considerable revenues of the 
greatest religious establishment in the empire. He has also 
the privilege of corresponding direct with the caliph ; but 
otherwise is regarded as rather opposed to the Osmanli adminis¬ 
tration, and has no real power. 

Iconium is distant by rail 4(16 m. from the Bosporus at llaidar- 
Pa.sha, and 389 from .Smyrna by way of Afium-Kara-Hissar. 
It has recently become the seat of a considerable manufacture 
of carpets, owing to the cheapness of labour. The population 
was estimated at 44,000 in 1890, and is now probabl)' over 
30,000. Mercury mines have begun to be worked; other 
minerals are known to exist. (W. M. Ra ) 

ICONOCLASTS (Or. ciKecoKAmm/s: cikwc, image, and A.Ad«ti', 
to break), the name applied particularly to the opponents in 
the 8th and 9th centuries of the use of images m Christian cult. 

As regards the attitude towards religious images assumed 
by the primitive Christian Chiircli, several questions have often 
been treated as one which cannot be too carefully kept apart. 
There can be no doubt that the early Christians were unanimous 
in condemning heathen image-worship and the various customs, 
some immoral, with which it was associated. A form of ieono- 
latry specially deprecated in the New Testament was the then 
prevalent adoration of the images of the reigning emperors 
(see Rev. xv. 2). It is also tolerably certain that, if for no other 
reasons besides the Judaism, obscurity, and poverty of the 
early converts to Christianity, the works of art seen in their 
meeting-houses cannot at first have been numerous. Along 
with these reasons would co-operate towards the exclusion of 
visible aids to devotion, not only the church’s sacramental use 
of Christ’s name as a name of power, and its living sense of his 
continued real though unseen presence, but also, during the 
first years, its constant expectation of his second advent as 
imminent. It was a common accusation brought against Jews 
and Christians that they had “ no altars, no temples, no known 
images ’’ (Min. F'el. Qd. 10), that “ they set up no image 
or form of any god ” (see Arnob. Adv. gent. vi. i ; similarly 
Celsus); and this charge was never denied: on the contrary 
Origen gloried in it {C. Celsum, bk. 7, p. 386). At a comparatively 
early date, indeed, we read of various Gnostic sects calling in 
the fine arts to aid their worship ; thus Irenaeus (JHaer. i. 25. 6), 
speaking of the followers of Marcellina, says that “ they possess 
images, some of them painted, and others formed from different 
kinds of material; and they maintain that a likeness of Christ 


was made ’oy Pilate at that time when Jesus lived among men. 
They crown these images, and set them up along with the images 
of the philosophers of the world ; that is to say, with the images 
of Pythagoras and Plato and Aristotle and the rest. They have 
also other modes of honouring these images after the same 
manner as tlte Gentiles ” (cf. Aug, De haer. c. 7). It is also well 
known that the emperor Alexander Severus found a place for 
several Scripture characters and even for Christ in his lararium 
(Lamprid. Vita Alex. Ara. 29). But there is no evidence 
that such a use of intages extended at that period to orthodox 
Christian circles. The first unmistakable indication of the public 
use of the painter's art for directly religious ends does not occur 
until A.D. 306, when the synod of Elvira, Spain, decreed (can. 
36) that “ pictures ought not to be in a church, lest that which 
is worshipped and adored lie painted on walls.’’' This canon 
is proof that the use of sacred pictures in public worship was not 
at the beginning of the 4th century a thing unknown within 
the church in Spain ; and the presumption is that in other 
places, about the same period, the custom was looked upon 
with a more tolerant eye. Indications of the existence of allied 
forms of .sacred Christian art prior to this period are not wholly 
wanting. It seems possible to trace some of the older and better 
frescos in the catacombs to a very early age ; and Bible manu¬ 
scripts were often copiously illuminated and illustrated even 
before the middle of the 4th century. An often-quoted passage 
from Tertullian {De pudic. 10, ef. 7) shows that in his day 
the communion cup was wont to bear a repre.sentation of the 
Good Shepherd. Clement of Alexandria {Paedag. iii. ii) 
mentions the dove, fish, ship, lyre, anchor, as suitable devices 
for Christian signet rings. Origen (C. Celsum, bk. 3) repudiates 
graven images as only fit for demons. 

During the 4th and following centuries the tendency to enlist 
the fine arts in the service of the church steadily advanced ; 
not, however, so far as appears, with the formal sanction of any 
regular eixlcsiastical authority, and certainly not without 
strong protests raised by more than one powerful voice. From 
a passage in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa {Oral, de lattdihus 
Theoduri marlyris, 2) ii is easy to see how the stories of recent 
martyrs would offer themselves as tempting subjects for the 
painter, tind at the same time be considered to have received 
from him their best and most permanent expression ; that this 
feeling was widespread is shown in many places by Paulinus 
of Nola {oh. 431), from whom we gather that not only martyr¬ 
doms and Bible historie.s, but also symbols of the Trinity were 
in his day freely reprcsenterl pictorially. Augustine (De eons. 
Ev. i. 10) speaks less approvingly of those who look for Christ 
and his apostles “ on painted walls ” rather than in his written 
word. How far the Christian feeling of the 4th and 5th centuries 
was from being settled in favour of the employment of the 
fine arts is shown by such a case as that of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
who, in reply to a request of Con.stantia, sister of Constantine, 
for a picture of Christ, wrote that it was unlawful to possess 
images pretending to represent the Saviour cither in his divine 
or ill his human nature, and added that to avoid the reproach 
of idolatry he had actually taken away from a lady friend the 
pictures of Paul and of Clirist which she had.- Similarly Epi- 
phanius in a letter to John, bishop of Jerusalem, tells how in 
a church at Anablatha near Bethel he had found a curtain 
painted with the image “ of Christ or of some other saint,” 
which he had torn down and ordered to be used for the buriid 
of a pauper. The passage, however, reveals not only what 
Epiplmnius thought on the subject, but also that such pictures 
must have been becoming frequent. Nilus, the disciple and 
defender of Chrysostom, permitted the symbol of the cross 
in churches and also pictorial delineations of Old and New 
Testament history, but deprecated other symlxils, pictures 
of martyrs, and most of all the representation of Christ. In 
the time of Gregory the Great the Western Church obtained 

* ” Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non clebere, nc quod colitiir et 
adoratur in pariotibus depiugatur. See Hefele, ConciltengesUi. i. 170. 

3 The letter, which is most probably, though not certainly, genuine, 
appears in XhtActa of the second council of Nice. 
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something like an authoritative declaration on the question 
about images, but in a sense not quite the same as that of the 
synod of Elvira. Serenus of Marseilles had ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of all sacred images within his diocese; this action called 
forth several letters from Pope Gregory (viii. 2. in ; ix. 4. 
ii), in which he disapproved of that course, and, drawing the 
distinction which has since been authoritative for the Roman 
Church, pointed out that— 

'■ It is one thing to worship a picture and another to learn from the 
language of a picture what that is which ought to be worshipped. 
What those who can read learn by means of writing, that do 
the uneducated learn by looking at a picture. . . . That, therefore, 
ought not to have been destroyed which had been placed in the 
churches, not for worship, but solely for instructing the minds of the 
ignorant.” 

With regard to the symbol of the cross, its public use dates 
from the time of Constantine, though, according to many 
Christian archaeologists it had, prior to that date, a very im¬ 
portant place in the so-called “ disciplina arcani.” The intro¬ 
duction of the crucifix was later ; originally the favourite com¬ 
bination was that of the figure of a lamb lying at the foot of the 
cross ; the council of Constantinople, called “ in Trullo,” in 692 
enjoined that this symbol sliould be discontinued, and tlrnt 
where Christ was shown in connexion with his cross he should 
be represented in his human nature. In the catacombs Christ 
is never represented liangiiig on the cross, and the cro.ss itself 
is only portrayed in a veiled and hesitating manner. In the 
Egyptian churches the cross was a pagan symbol of life borrowed 
by the Christians and interpreted in the pagan manner. The cross 
of the early Christian emperors was a labarum or token of victory 
in war, a standard for use in battle. Religious feeling in the West 
recoiled from the crucifix as late as the 6th century, and it was 
equally abhorrent to the Monophysites of the Ea.st who regarded 
the human nature of Christ as swallowed up in the divine. 
Nevertheless it seems to have originated in the East, perhaps 
as a protest against the extreme Monophysites, who even denied 
the pa.ssibility of Christ. Perhaps the Nestorians, who clung 
to the human aspect of Christ, introduced it about 550. From 
the East it soon passed to the West. 

Not until the 8th century were the religious and theological 


I on the Latin peninsula was lost in a storm in the Adriatic. The 
I most Leo was able to do was to double the tribute of Calabria 
and Sicily, confiscate the pope’s revenues there, and impose on 
the bishops of south Italy a servitude to Byzantium which 
lasted for centuries. 

Leo III. died in June 740, and then his son Constantine V. 
began a persecution of the image-worshippers in real earnest. 
In his eagerness to restore the simplicity of the primitive church 
he even assailed Mariolatry, intercession of saints, relics and 
perhaps infant baptism, to the scandal even of the iconoclast 
bishops themselves. His reign began with the seizure for eighteen 
months of Constantinople by his brother-in-law Artavasdes. 
who temporarily restored the images. He was captured and 
beheaded with his accomplices in November 742, and in February’ 

, 754 Constantine held in the palace of Hieria a council of 388 
bishops, mostly of the East; the patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, 

' .Alexandria and Jerusalem refused to attend. In it images were 
: condemned, but the other equally conservative leanings of the 
emperor found no favour. The chief upholders of images, the 
patriarch Germanus, George of Cyprus and John of Damascus, 
were anathematized, and Christians forbidden to adore or make 
i images or even to hide them. These decrees were obstinately 
resisted, especially by the monks, large numbers of whom fled 
; to Italy. In 765 the emperor demanded of his subjects all over 
' his empire an oath on the cross that they detested images, and 
j St Stephen the younger, the chief upholder of them, was murdered 
I in the streets. A regular crusade now liegan against monks and 
I nuns, and images and relics were destroyed on a great scale, 
j In parts of Asia Minor (Lydia and Caria) the monks were even 
I forced to marry the nuns. In 769 Pope Stephen III. condemned 
; the council of Hieria, and in 775 Constantine V. died. His 
! son I.fo IV. died in 780, leaving a widow, Irene, of Athenian 
I birth, who seized the opportunity presented by the minority 
' of her ten-year-old son Constantine VI. to restore the images 
' and dispersed relics. In 784 she invited Pope Adrian 1 . to come 
and preside over a fresh council, which was to reverse that of 
i 754 and heal the schism with Rome. In August 786 the council 
met, but was broken up by the imperial guards, who were 
j Easterns and sturdy iconoclasts. Irene replaced them by a 


questions which connect themselves with image-worship distinctly more trustwortly force, and convoked a fresh council of three 
rai.sed in the Eastern Church in their entirely. The controversy hundred bishops and monks innumerable in September 787. 
began with an address which Leo the Isaurian, in the tenth at Nicaea in the church of St Sophia. The cult of images was 
year of his reign (726), delivered in public “ in favour of over- now solemnly restored, iconoclast bishops deposed or reconciled, 
throwing the holy and venerable images,” as says Theophanes I the dogmatic theory of images defined, and church discipline 
{C/iranogr., in Migne Pair. Gr. 108. 81O). This emperor had, [ re-established. The order thus imposed lasted twenty-four, 
in the years 717 and 718, hurled bark the tide of Arab conquest years, until a military revolution placed a solider of fortune, 
which threatened to engulf Byzantium, and had also shown ; lialf Armenian, half Persian, named Leo, on the throne ; he, 
himself an able statesman and legislator. Bom at Germanicia 1 like his soldiers, was persuaded that the ill-success of the Roman 
in Syria, and, before he mounted the throne, captain-general \ arms against Bulgarians and other invaders was due to the 
of the Anatolian theme, he had come under the inlluence of the idolatry rampant at court and elsewhere. The soldiers stoned 


anti-idolatrous sects, such as the Jews, Montanists, Paulicians 
and Manicheans, which abounded in Asia Minor, but of which 
he was otherwise no friend. But his religious reform was un¬ 
popular, especially among the women, who killed an official 
who, by the emperor’s command, was destroying an image of 
Christ in the vestibule of the imperial palace of Clialoe. This 
hneute provoked severe reprisals, and the partisans of the images 
were mutilated and killed, or beaten and exiled. A rival emperor 
even, Agallianus, was set up, who perished in his attempt to 
seize Constantinople. Italy also rose in arms, and Pope Gregory 
II. wrote to Leo blaming his interference in religious matters, 
though he dissuaded the rebels in Venetia, the Exarchate and 
the Pentapolis from electing a new emperor and marching 
iigainst Leo. In 730 Germanus the patriarch resigned rather 
than subscribe to a decree condemning images ; later he was 
strangled in exile and replaced by an iconoclast, Anastasius. 
Meanwhile, inside the Arab empire, John of Damascus wrote 
his three dogmatic discourses against the traducers of images, 
arguing that their use was not idolatry but only a relative 
worship {TrptxrKvvijtrt'i <rx«TiKt)). The next pope, Gregory III. 
convoked a council of ninety-three bishops, which excommuni¬ 
cated the iconoclasts, and the fleet which Leo sent to retaliate 


the image of Christ which Irene had set up afresh in the palace 
of Chalc6, and this provoked a counter-demonstration of the 
clergy. Leo feigned for a while to be on their side, but on the 
2nd of P’ebruary 815, in the sanctuary of St Sophia, publicly 
refused to prositrate himself before the images, with the approba¬ 
tion of the army and of many bishops who were iconoclasts at 
heart. Irene's patriarch Nicephorus was now deposed and one 
Theodotus, a kinsman of Constantine Copronymus, consecrated 
in his place on the 1st of April 813. A fresh council was soon 
convoked, which cursed Irene and re-enacted the decrees of 
754. This reaction lasted only for a generation under Leo the 
Armenian, who died 820, Michael II. 820-829, and Theophilus 
829-842 ; and was frustrated mainly by the exertions of Theodore 
of Studion and his monks, called the .Studitae. Theodore refused 
to attend or recognize the new council, and was banished first 
to Bithynia and thence to Smyrna, whence he continued to 
address his appeals to the pope, to the eastern patriarchs and 
to his dispersed monks. He died in 826. Theophilus, the last 
of the iconoclast emperors, was a devoted Mariolater and con¬ 
troversialist who invited the monks to discuss the question of 
images with him, and whipped or branded them when he was 
out-argued; he at length banished them from the cities, and 
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bmnd «4 cm tha hands a paintor of holy pictures, ^“^u'lty'^Now fi^t, Asia of V'nion. 

name, who declined to sefculariioe his art ; he J .■ ,j,c Haiintn were almost wholly given up _ , Hauran 

patriarchal throne John Hylilas, chief instigator “fArcord.Mlv in all the remains of the ( hnstian art of the mi ran 
815. In 84s Iheophilus died, leaving his wife ^ ' seeks in vain for any delineation of human face or figUK. 

-like Irene, ad.lictfd to images, and chose as one sicks in vain ; ,, -„„4„ii„„„. 
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‘,;?^ar;hTnT.mk,"M;thoi7usr . mperor Michael had j The art ol these 

irnprisoned for laving before him Pope I'asehal J.’s letter of only of monograms crowned with Jaurels, Of pcacocKs, 01 animuis 

protest. John Hylilas was (Jtyiased and do/iffed in turn. A / fiambollmg amid {ullage, of Irint and flowers, of crosses wlticn 
fresh vnuhcil was now held which re-enacted the decrees of / are either svastikas of Hindu and Mycenaean type, or so hisl 
787, and on the toth of February 842 the new patriarch, the j in enveloping arabesques as to be merely decorative. Sucli 
empress, clergy and court dignitaries assisted in the church ; was the only religions art permitted by the Christian sentiment of 
of St .Sophia at a solemn resioration of im.ages which lasted j these countries, and also of the large rfuJatvsol senii-Munichaeun 
until the advent of the Turks. The .struggle had gone on for / belief formed in the Balkans hv the transnorfation thither of 
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s is mainly geometrical, and allows 


I r6 years. 

T'fie iconoclastic movenioul is perhaps the most dramatic 
episode in /ivzaminc history, and ihc above outline of its 
external even's must he completed by an appreciation of its 
deeper historical and religious significance and results. We 
can distinguish three parties among the comliatants :— 

I. The partisans of image worship. These were chiefly 
found in the Hellenic portions of the empire, where (freek art 
had once held sway. The monks were the chief champions of 
images, because they were illuminators and artists. Their 
doctors taught that the same grace of the Holy Spirit which 
imbued the living saint attaches after death to his relics, name, 
image and picture. The latter are thus no mere representations, 


.Irmenians and PauJicians. And it is imporliinl to remark 
that the protagonists of iconorla.sm in liyzantuim came from 
these lands where image cuJt offended the deepest reJigiou.s 
m-stincts of the ma.sses, Leo itie I.saiirian had all the scruples 
ol a I'aulician, even to the rejection of the cult of Virggn and 
saints ; ('onstantine \'. was openly such. Michael lialbus was 
reared in Phrygia among Montanists. The soldiers and captains 
of the Byzantine garrisons were eiiually Armenians and Syrians, 
in whom the sight of a crucinx or image set up for worship in 
.spired nothing but horror. 

The issue of the struggle was not a complete victory even 
in Byzantium for the [lartisans of image-worship. The icono¬ 
clasts lelt an indelible impress on the Christian art of the Greek 


but as it were emanations from the archetype, vehicles of the Church, in so far as they put an end to the use of graven image.s; 
supernatural per.sonalitv represented, and possessed of an for the Eastern icon is a flat picture, loss easily regarded than 
inherent sacramental value and power, such as the name of would be a statue as a nidus within which a spirit can lurk. 
Jesu.s had for the earliest believers. Here Christian image- Half the realm of creative art, that ol statuary, was thus .sup- 
worship borders on the beliefs which underlie sympathetic pres.scd at a blow; and the other half, painting, forfeited all 
magic (see Lmage Worship). the grace and freedom, all the capacity of new themes, forms 

2. The iconoclasts proper, who not only condemned image j and eolours, all the development which we see m the Latin 
worship in the sense just explained but rejected all religious i Church. The Greeks have produced no Giotto, no Fra Angelieo, 
art whatever. Fleeting mutter to their mind was not worthy ; no Raphael. Their artists have no choice ol subjects and no 
to embody or reflect lieavenly supersensuous energies denoted ' initiative. Colour, dres.s, attitude, grouping ot figures are all 
b\’ the names of Christ and the .saints. For the same reason dictated by traditional rules, set out in regular manuals. God 


they rejected relic;, and, as a rule, the worship ot the cros.s. the Father may nor be depicted at all—a restriction intelligible 
Statues of Christ, especially of him hanging on the eross. inspired ; when we remember that tlie image in theory is fraught with 
the greate.st horror .and indignation: and tl.is is why none ' the virtue of the archetype ; but everywhere the utmost timidity 
of the graven images of Christ, common before the outbreak is shown. What else could an artist do but make a slavish 
of the movement, sunuve. More than tliis—although the and exact copy ol old pictures which worked miracles and 
synod of 6 q 2 specially allowed the crucifix, yet Greek churches perhaps had the reputation as well of having fallen from 
have discarded it ever since the 8lh century. heaven ? 

Tlii.s idea that material repiuscntiition involves a profanation 3. Between the.se extreme parties the Roman Church took 
of divine personages, wliile disallowing all religious art which the middle way of common sense. The hair-.splitting distinction 
goes Ix'vond scroll-work, spirals, flourislie.s and geometrical of the Byzantine doctors between veneration due to images 
designs, yet admits to the full of .secular art ; and accordingly (ir/Kio-Ki'i r/irw ■nfiproo)), and the adoration (ir/iuirsei'i/iris 
the iconoclastic emperors replaced the holy pictures in churches XarfitvTiKi'j) due to God alone, was dropped, and the utility of 
with Ireseoes of hunting .scenes, and covered their palaces with | pictures foi the illiterate emphasized. 'J'heir use was declared to 


garden scenes where men were jilucking fruit and birds singing 
amid the foliage. Contemporarv Mahommedans did the .same, 
for it ts an error to .suppose that this religion was trom the first 
ho.stilc to profane art. At one time the mosciues were cnveretl 
with mosaic.s, analogous to tho.se of Ravenna, depicting scenes 
from the life of Mahomet and the prophets. The Arabs only 
forbade plastic art in the i)th century, nor were their essentially 
Semitic scruples ever shared by the Persians. 

The prejudice we are considering is tlo.selv connected with 
the Manichaean view of matter, which in strict con.sistency 
rejected the belief that God was really made flesh, or really 
died on the cross. The Manichaeans were tliereforc, by reason 
of their dualism, arch-enemies no less of Ghrisiian art than 
of relics and cross-worship ; the Monophysites were equally so 
by reason of their belief that the divine nature in Christ entirely 
absorbed and sublated the human ; they shaded off into the 
part\- of the ajihlhartodokeles, who held that hts human body 
was incorniptible and made of ethereal fire, and that his divine 
nature was impassible. Their belief made them, like the Mani- 
chaeoas, hostile to material portraiture of Christ, especially of his 
sufferings on the cross. All these nearly allied schools of Chris¬ 
tian thought could, moreover, address, as against the image- 


be this, that they taught the ignorant through the eye what they 
should adore with the mind : they are not themselves to be adored. 
Such was Clregor>' the Great's teaching, and such also is the 
I purport of the Caroline books, which embody the conclusions 
I arrived at by the bishops of Germany, Gaul and Aquitaine, 

I presided over by papal legates at the council of F'rankfort in 704- 
and incidentally also reveal the hatred and contempt of Charle¬ 
magne for the Byzantine empire as an institution, and for Irene, 
its ruler, as a person. The theologians whom Louis the Pious 
convened at J’aris in 825, to answer the letter received from the 
iconoclast emperor Michael Balbus, were as hostile to the 
orthodox Greeks as to the image-worshippers, and did not scruple 
to censure Popie Adrian tor having approved of the empress 
Irene’s attitude. The council of Trent decided afresh in the 
same sense. 

Two incidental results of the iconoclastic movement must 
be noticed, the one of less, the other of more importance. The 
le.sser one was the flight of Greek iconolatrous monks from 
Asia Minor and the Levant to Sicily and Calabria, where they 
established convents which for centuries were the western homes 
of Greek learning, and in which were written not a few of the 
oldest Greek M.€s. found in our libraries. The greater event 
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wfta live scission between East and West. The fuiy of the West 
against the iconoclastic emperors was stich that the whole of 
Italy clamoured far war. It is true that Pope Stephen II. 
applied in 753 to Constantine V., one of the worst destroyers 
of images, for aid against the Ix)mbards, for the emperor of 
Byzantium wa.s still regarded as the natural champion of the 
church. But Constantine refused aid, and the pope turned to 
the Frankish King Pippin. The die was cast. Henceforth Rome 
was linked with the Carolingian house in an alliance which 
culminated in the coronation of Charlemagne by the pope on 
tlje 25th of December 800. 

In the crusading epoch the Cathars and Pauliciaas carried 
all over Europe the old iconoclastic spirit, and perhaps helped 
I0 transmit it to Wycliflfe and Hus. Not the least racy clause 
in the document compiled about 1389 by the Wycliffites in 
defence of their defunct teacher is the following : " Hit semes 
that this olirvnge ymages is a sotile cast of Antichriste and his 
clerkis for to dr.awe almes fro pore men . . . certis, these ymages 
of hemscife may do nouthcr godc nor y\'cl to mennis soules, 
but thai myghtlen warme a man's body in colde, if thai were 
sette u))on a fire.” 

At the period of the Reformation it was unanimously felt 
by the reforming party that, with the invocation of saints and 
the practice of reveremang their relics, the adoration of images 
ought also to cease. The leaders of the movement were not, 
however, perfectly agreed on tiv (question as to whether these 
might not in some circumstances be retained in churches, 
bother had no sympathy with tfie iconoclastic outbreaks which 
then occurred ; he cla.ssed images in themselves as among the 
” adiaphora,” and condemned only their coitus ; so also the 
'■ Confessio Tclrapolitana ’’ lear’cs Christians free to liave them 
or not, if only due regard lx; had to what is exjxjdient and 
edifying. The “ Heidelberg Catechism,” however, emphatically 
declares that images arc not to be tolerated at all in churches. 

Sources.—" Acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council held in 
Nicata, 787,” m Mansi's Concilia, vols. xii. and xiii. ; ' Acts of tlie 
Iconoclast Council of 815,” ill a treatise ot Nicephoru.s discovered bv 
M. Sorruys and printed m the Seances Acad, dcs Jnsirt/>l. (May 1903) , 

I lieophanes, Chronographia, edit, de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-1885); and 
Pair. Gr. vol. loS. Also his “ Contimi.ators " in J'atr. Gr. vol. 100 ; 
Eicephorus, Chroniion, edit, de Boor (Leipzig, 1880). and Pair. Gr, 
vol. 100 ; Georgius Monachns, Lhronicon, edit. Muralt (Petersburg, 
1850), ami Pair. Gr. no ; anonvmou.s " Life of Leo the Armenian " 
in Pair, irt, ifi8 . The Pooh of the Kings, by Josepii (ienesio.s, Pair. 
Gr. ioc»; " Life of S. Stephaniis, Junior,” Pair. Gr. 100 ; “ St John 

of Daniasf.us,” three " Sermones ” against the iconoclasts. Pair. Gi 
(>,5; .Nicephorus Patriarch, ” Antirrhetici,” f'ab Gt. 100; Theodore 
Studita, ” Antirrhetici,” Patr. Gr. gg. h'or bibliography of con¬ 
temporary hymns, letters, &c., bearing on the controversy see 
K. Krumbacher's Historv of Bvzantine Literature, 2nd ed. ]i. 674, 

1 iterature Louis brehier. La Querelte des images, and Les 
Origines du erintpi (Pans, igc4); Libraine Blond, in Kremh, eacli 
volume bo centimes (bnef but adrair.i lile ) ; Karl Scliwartzlose. 
Per Biiderstreit (Gotha, iSyo) ; Karl Schenli, " The Emperoi 
Leo HI.," m Byeant Zeitschrift (iSgb, German) ; Th. Lspenskij, 
Sktxun eur Gesehichte der bvzarUiuischen Kultur (St Petersburg, iSgz, 
Russian): \.xym\nad,£tudesd'histoirebymntine\ Con.stantine V. (Parrs, 
igoz. Btbliolh. de I’umversite de J'aris.nvi.); Tougard, f Bersfeuhon 
tconoilusle (Pans, iSgy) ; and Rev. des questions historiques (iSgi) ; 
Mann, I.es Moines de Constantinople (Pans, 1897, bit. iv. Les 
Moines et les emperems ironoclasles); Alice Gardner, Theodore of 
Studiuni (London, 1005) ; Louis Maimbourg, Histoire de I'khhie 
des iconoelastes (Paris, i'67<j~i683); J. Daillt (Dallacu.s), De imagim- 
biis (Leiden, 1O42, and In French, Geneva, 1641) ; Spanheim, 
Historia tmagtnum (i-ciden, iGHb). See also the account of tins 
qioch in the Histones of Neander, Gibbon and Milman ; Aug. 
Fr. Gfrbrer, " Der Bildersturm ” in Bnantimsihe Geschichten, 2 
(1873) ; C. J. von Hefele, Conciltengesckichte, 3 (1S77), 366 ff. 
(also m EngUsh translation ; Karl ICrumbacher, Bysant. Literatur- 
geschichte (2nd ed. p. logo). (F. C. C.) 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in a Greek church which divides 
the altar and sanctuary from the rest of the church. It is gener¬ 
ally attached (o the first eastern pier or column and rises to the 
level of the springing of the vault. The iconostasis or image- 
bearer has generally tliree doors, one on each side of the central 
door, beyond which is the principal altar. The screen is sub¬ 
divided into four or five tiers, each tier decorated with a series 
of panel.s coiuaining representations of the saints: of these 


only the heads, hands and feet are, painted, the bodies being 
covered with embossed metal work," richly giMed. There is a 
fine example in tfaeRusso-Greek chapel, Weibeck Street, London, 
which was rebuilt in 1864-1865. 

IC 08 AHEDB 0 N (Gr. tiVoiri, twenty, and i&pa, a face or base), 
in geometry, a solid enclosed by twenty faces. The r^ular 
icosahedron ” Ls one of the Platonic solids; the “ great icosa¬ 
hedron ” is a Kepler-Poinsot solid ; and the “ truncated icosa¬ 
hedron ” is an Archimedean solid (see Polyhedron). In 
crystallography the icosahedron is a |X)s.sible form, but it has not 
been observed : it is closely simulated by a combination of the 
octahedron and pentagonal dodecahedron, which has twenty 
triangular faces, but only eight are equilateral, the remaining 
twelve being isosceles (see ('rvstallograi'IIy). 

ICTERUS, a bird so called by classical authors, and supposed 
by Pliny to be the same as the Galguhts, which is generally 
identified with the golden oriole (Oriolus gaUmla).^ It signified 
a l.iird in the plumage of which yellow or green predominated, 
and hence Eri.sson did not lake an unhappy liberty when lx; 
applied it in a scientific sense to some birds of the New World 
of which the same could be said. These are now held to con¬ 
stitute a distinct family, Icteridae, intermediate it would seem 
between the Buntings (q.v.) and Shirlings (q.v.); and, while 
many of them are called troopiuls (the English equivalent of 
the French Trnupiales, first used by Bnsson), others are known 
as the A.merican Gr.acki.es (q.v.). The typical species of Icterus 
is the Oriolus icterus of Einmaeus, the Icterus vulgaris of Daudin 
and modern ornithologists, an inhabitant of northern Brazil, 
Guiana, Venezuela, occasionally visiting some of the Antilles 
and of the United States. Thirty-three species of the genus 
Icterus alone, and more than seventy others belonging to up¬ 
wards of a score of genera, arc recognized by Sclater and Salvin 
(Nmnenclator, pp. 35-39) as belonging to the Neotropical Region, 
though a few of them emigrate to the northward in summer. 
Cassicus and Ostinnps may perhaps be named as tfie most remark¬ 
able. They are nearly all gregarious birds, many of them with 
loud and in most cases, where they have been observed, with 
melodious notes, rendering them favourites in captivity, for 
they readily learn to whisile simple tunes. Some have a plumage 
wholly black, olhers are richly clad, as is the well-known Balti¬ 
more oriole, golden robin or hangnest of the llnited States, 
Icterus hallimnre, whose brightly contrasted black and orange 
have conferred upon it the name it mo.st commonly bears in 
North America, those colours lx;ing, says Calesbv (Birds of 
Carolina, i, .|8), the tinctures of the armorial bearings of the- 
Calverts, Lords Baltimore, the original grantees of Maryland, 
but probably more correctly those of their liveries. The most 
divergent form of Icteridae seems to lie that known in the United 
States as the meadow-lark, Sturiiella magna or S. ludemiciatw, 
a bird which in aspect and habits has considerable re.semblance 
to the larks -of the Old World, .Alaudidae., to which, however, 
it has no near affinity, while Dolichonyx oryzivarus, the bobolink 
or rice-bird, with its very bunting-like hill, is not much less 
aberrant. (A. n.) 

ICTINUS, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens, of the 
Hall of the Mysteries at Eleusis, and of the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae, near Phigalia. He was thus active about 450-430 
B.f. We know little else about him ; but the remains of his 
two great temples testify to his wonderful mastery of the 
principles of Greek architecture. 

IDA (d. 559), king of Bernicia, became king in 547, soon after 
the foundation of the kingdom of Bernicia by the Angles. He 
built the fortres,s of Bebhanburh, the modern Bamborough, and 
after his death his kingdom, which did nol extend south of 
the Tees, passed in turn to six of his sons. The surname of 

’ The nuni(ier of names by which tlii.s species was known in ancient 
times— Clitoris or Chior,.in, Galbuta (akm lo Galgulus), Parra and 
Vtreo —may he explained by its being a common and conspicuous 
bird, as well at one which varied in plumage according to age and 
sex (see Oriole). Owing to its general colour, Chions was in time 
traiLsferred to the Greenfinch (q.v.), while the names Galbuta, 
Parra and Vireo have since been utilized by ornithologists (see 
jACAMARand Jacana). 
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“ Flame-Bearer,” sometimes applied to him, refers, however, not 
to Ida, but to his son Theodric (d. 587). 

Sec J. R. Green, Making of England, vol. i. (London, 1S97). 
IDAHO, a western state of the United States of America, 
situated lietween 42° and 49'' N. lat. and ii:“ and 117“ W. long. 
It is bounded N. by British Columbia and Montana, E. by 
Montana and Wyoming, S. by Utah and Nevada, and W. by 
Oregon and Washington. Its total area is 83,888 sq. m., of 
which 83,354 sq. m. arc land surface, and of this 41,851.55 sq. m. 
were in July n)o.S unappropriated and unreserved public lands 
of the United States, and 31,775.7 sq. m. were forest reserves, 
of which 15,153-5 sq. m. were reserved between the ist of July 
1906 and the 1st of July 1907. 

PhvMial Eeatures. —Idalio’s clc\-ution abo'. e sed-k-vcl varies from 
738 ft. (at Lewiston, Nez Perce county) to 12,078 ft. (Hyndman 
I’cak, on the boundary between Custer and Blame counties), and 
Its mean elevation is about 3300 ft. Tin- S.E, corner of the wedge- 
shaped siirlare ol the state is a part ol the Great Ba,sin region of the 
L’nited State.;. The remainder ol the state is divided liy a line 
riiiming S.E. and N.W., the smaller section, to the N. and E., belong- 
iiig to the Rocicy Mountain region, and the larger, S. and W. of thus 
imaginary line, being a part of the Columbia J’lateau region. The 
topography of the Great Basin region m Idaho is similar to that of 
the same region in other states (see Nicvada) ; in Idaho it forms a 
very small part of the state ; its mountahis are piractically a part of 
the Wa.satch Range ol Ptah ; and the southward drainage of the 
region (into Great S.ilt Lake, by Bear river) also separates it from 
the other parts of the state. The Rocky .Mountain region ol fdaho 
IS boimdeif by most of the state'.s irregular E. boundary—the 
Bitter Root, the Ca-iir d'Alene anil the Cabinet ranges being parts 
of the Rocky Mountain System. The Kocicy Mountain region 
reaches across the N. part ol the state (the Panhandle), and well 
into the middle of the state f.uther S., where the region is wiliest and 
where the Salmon River range is the principal one. The region is made 
UJI in general 01 high ranges deeply glaciated, preserving some 
remnants of ancient gl.iciers, and havin.g fine " Mjmie ” scenerv, 
with many sharp peaks and ridges, U-shapeil valleys, cirques, lakes 
and waterfalls. In tlie tlurd physiographic region, the Columbia 
jilateau, are Ihe Saw T'ooth, Boise, Clwyhee and other rugged ranges, 
especially on the S. and W. border-, of the region. The most prominent 
features of this part ol the state are the arid Snake river plains and 
three mountain-hke elevations—Big, .Middle and East Buttes -thai 
rise from their midst. The plams extend from near the S.E. corner of 
the state in a curved course to the W. and N.W. for about 350 m. 
over a belt 50 to 73 m. wide, and cover .nixmt 30,000 sq. m. Where 
they cross the W. Imrder at Lewiston E the lowest elevation in the 
state, 738 ft. above the .sea. Instead of being one plain formed by 
erosion, this region is rather a scries of plains built up witli .sheets of 
lava, several thousand feet deep, varying coii.siderably m elevation 
and in smoothness of surface .iccoriling to the nature of the lava, 
and being greal<-r in area tlian any other Uva bed-, in North America 
except those of the Columbia river, which are of similar formation 
and, with the Snake river plains, form the Columbia plateau. Many 
volcanic cones mark the surface, but by far the most prominent 
among them are Big Butte, which rises precipitously 23,30 ft. above 
the plain (76.30 ft. above the sea) in the i :. part of Blaine county, and 
East Butte, 700 It. above the plain, in the N.W. part of Bingliam 
county. Middle Butte (400 ft. above the jilain, also in Bingham 
county) is an upraised block of stratified basalt. The Snake river 
(which receives all the drainage of Idaho except small amounts 
taken hv the Spokane, the Pend Oreille and the Kootenai in the N., 
all emptying directly into the Columbia, and by some minor 
streams of the S.E. th.d ciniity into Great Salt Taike, Utah) rises 
in Yellowstone Nation.d I’.irk a few miles from the heads of the 
Madison fork ol the Missouri, which flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Green fork of the Colorado, which flows to the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia. It flows S. W. and then W. lor about .800 m. in a tremendous 
cafion across southern Idaho ; turns N. and runs for 200 m. as the 
boundary between Idaho and Oregon (and lor a short distance between 
Idaho and Wushmgton) ; turns a'-aiii at Lewiston (where it ceases 
to be the boundary, and where the Clearwater empties into it) to 
the W. into a deep narrow vallev, and joins the Columbia in S.E. 
Washington. Practically all the'valley of the Snake from Idaho 
Falls in S.E. Idaho (Bingham countv) to the mouth is of cafion 
character, with walls from a few hundred to 6000 ft. in height (about 
630 m. m Idaho). The finest parts are among the most magnificent 
m the west; among its falls are the American (Oneida and Blaine 
counties), and the Shoshone and the Salmon (Emcoln county). At 
tlie Shoshone Falls the river makes a sudden plunge of nearly 200 ft., 
and the Falls have been compared with the Niagara and Zambezi; 
a short distance back ol the main fail is a cataract of 125 ft,, the 
Bridal Veil. Between Henry'.s Fork and Malade (or Big Wood) 
river, a distance of 200 m., the river apiparently has no northern 
trilmtaries; but several streams, as the Camas, Medicine Lodge 
and Birch creeks, and Big and Little Ixist rivers, which fail to pene¬ 
trate the plain of fhe Snake after reaching its border, are believed to 


join it througli subterraiiccui channels. The more important atfliients 
are tlie North Fork m the E., the Raft, Salmon Falls and the 
Bruneau in the S., the Owyhee and the Payette in the S.W., and the 
Salmon and Clearwater in the W. The scenery on some of these 
tributaries is almost a.s beautiful as that of the Snake, though lacking 
the grandeur of its greater scale. In 1904 electricity, generated by 
water-power from the rivers, notably the Snake, began to be utilized 
in minmg operations. Scattered among the mountains are numerous 
(glacial) lakes. In the N. are : Coeur d'Alene Lake, in Kootenai 
county, about 30 m. long and from 2 to 4 m. wide, drained bv the 
Spokane river : Priest Lake, in Bonner county, 20 m. long and alxiut 
10 m. wide ; and mostly 111 Bonner, but partly in Kootenai county, 
a w'ldciimg of Clark Fork, Lake Pend Oreille, 60 m. long and from 
3 to 13 m. wide, which is .spanned by a trestle of the Northern Pacific 
8400 ft. long. Bear I.4ike, in the extreme S.E., lies partly in Utah. 
Mineral springs and hot springs are also a notable feature of Idaho’s 
physiography, being found in Washington, Ada, Blame, Bannock, 
Cassia, Owyhee, Oneida, Nez Perre, Ivootcnai, Shoshone and 
Fremont counties. .At Soda Springs in Bannock county are scores 
of springs whose waters, .some ice cold and some warm, contain 
magnesia, soda, iron, sulphur, &c. ; near Hailey, Blaine county, 
water w-itii a temperature of 144'' F. is discharged from numerous 
springs : and at Boise, water witli a temperature of 165° is obtained 
from wells. 

Ihe fauna and flora ol Idaho are similar in general to those of the 
other states in the nortli-wcsterii part of the Uniled States. 

Cltmali :.—The mean annual temperature of Idaho from i8y8 to 
1903 was 4,3'.3° F. There are several distinct climate zones within 
the state. Nortli of Clearwater river the climate is comparatively 
mild, the maximum in 1002 (06° F.) being lower than the highest 
temperature in the state and the 111111^1™ (- 16°) higher than tlie 
lowisl temjieiatuie registered. The mildest region of the state 
is the Snake lieer basin between Twin Falls and Lewiston, and the 
valley ol the Boise, Pay-ette and Weiser rivers; here tlie mean 
annual temperature in 1902 was .32" F'., the maximum was 100" E, 
and the minimum was - 13" F'. In the Upper Snake basin, m the 
Camas prairie and Lost rii-er regions, tlie climate is much colder, 
the higliest teniperature in 1902 being 101° and the lowest - 35" F. 
The mean annual rainfall lor the entire state in to'ij was 16 00 in.; 
the highest amount recorded was at Murray, Shoshone county 
(37-70 111.) and the lowest was at Garnet, Elmore county (.3-69 in.). 

Agrtculhm.- -The principal source of wo.iUli m Idaho was 111 
1900 agriculture, but it had long been secondary to mining, and its 
develo^imeiit had been imjieiled by certain natural disadvantages. 
Except for the bro.ad valleys of the Panhandle, where the soils are 
black in colour and rich 111 i-egetable mould, the surface of the stale 
is and; the Snake iiver valley is a vast lava bed, covered with 
deposits of salt and sand, or soils of volcanic origin. And, apart 
from thus, the larniing country was long without transport facilities. 
The fertile northern plateaus, tlie Camas and Nez Perce prairies 
and the Palouse country—a wonderful region for growing the durum 
or macaroni wheat—until 1898 had no market nearer than Lewiston, 
,30-70 ni. away; and even in 1898, when the railway was biiill, 
large parts ol tlie region were not tapped by it. and were as much as 
30 m. from any shipping poinl, lor the road had followed the Clear¬ 
water. In the and sonlhorn legioii, also, there was no railw.H' until 
1883, w'hen the Oregon Short Line was begun. Like limitations 
in N. and S. liad hke eflects : for years tlie country was devoted to 
hve-stoek, which could be driven to a distant market. Timothy 
was grown in tlie nortliera, and alfalfa in the southern region as a 
forage crop. Iwen at this earliest period, irrigation, simple and 
individual, had begun in the southern section, the head naters of 
tlie lew streams in this district being soon siirroimded bv farms. 
Co-operation and colonization followed, and more dilcliing wias done, 
co-operative Irrigation canals were constructed with some elaborate 
and large dams and head gate.s. The Carey Act (1894) ami the 
Federal Reclamation Act (T902) introduced the most important jieriod 
of irrigation. Under tlie CTircy Act the Twin Falls project, deriving 
water from tlie Snake river near Twin F'alls, and irrigating more thaii 
200,000 acres, was completed in 1903-1905. The great project-i 
undertaken with Federal aid were: the Minidoka, in Lincoln 
and Cassia counties, of which survey began in March 1903 and con¬ 
struction ill December 1904, and which was completed in 1907, com¬ 
manding an irrigable area of 130,000-150,000 acres,' and has a diver- 
•sion daih (rock-fill type) 600 ft. long, and 130 m. of canals and no m 
of laterals ; the larger Payette-Boise project in Ada, Canyon ami 
Owyhee counties (372,000 acres irrigable ; 300,000 now desert; 
bn % privately owned), wlio.s.i principal features are the Payette 
dam (rock-fill), 100 ft. high and 400 ft. long, and the Bois6 dam 
(miLSonry), 33 ft. high and 400 ft. long, 200 m. of canals, 100 m. of 
laterals, a tunnel 1100 ft. long and 12,500 h.p. transmitted 29 m., 
3000 h.p. being necessary to jiump to a height of 50-90 ft. water tor 
the irrigation of 15,000 acres, and the Dulwis project, tlie largest in 
the state, on which survey and reconnaissance work were done in 
1903-TQ04, which requires storage sites on the North Fork of the 

' Of the.se 80,000 acres aie reached directly—72,000 N.,and 8000 S. 
of the Snake river ; and from 50,000 to 70,000 acres more are above 
tlie level of the canals and will hai e water pumped to them Iiy the 
11,000-30,000 h p. developed. 
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Snake and on nearly all the important branches of the North Fork, 
and whose field is 200,000-250,000 acres, almost entirely Federal 
pro]>ecty, m the W. end of Fremont county between Mud Lake and 
the lower end of Big Lost river. A further step in irrigation is the 
utilization of underground waters : in the Big Camas Prairie region, 
Blaine county, water 10 ft. below the surface is tapped and pumped 
by electricity generated from the only surface water of the region, 
Camas Creek. In 1899 the value ot the crops and other agricultural 
I'loducts of the irrigated region amounted to more than seven-tenths 
of the total for the state. In 1007, according to the Reffurl of the 
state commissioner of immigration, 1,559,915 irrigated acres were 
under cultivation, and 3,266,586 acres were " covered " by canals 
3789 m. long and costing $11,257,023. 

Up to iqoo the most prosperous period (absolutely) in the agri¬ 
cultural development of the state was the last decade of the 19th 
century; the relative increase, however, was greater botw'een 1880 
and i8()o. The number of farms increased from 1885 in 1880 to 
6603 in 1890 and to 17,471 111 1900 ; the farm acreage from 327,798 
in 18S0 to 1,302,256 in 1890 and to 3,204,903 acres in 1900 ; the 
irrigated area (exclusive of farms on Indian rcsenaations) from 
217,005 acres in 1889 to 602,568 acres in 1899 ; the value of products 
mcreaseil from $1,515,314 111 1879 to $3,8,18,930 in 18811, and to 
$18,051,625 111 1899;' the value of farm lami with improvements j 
(inilnding iiiiildings) from $2,832,890 in i88o to $17,431,580 in 1890 
and $42,318,183 in 1900 ; tlie value ol implements and machinery 
from $363,930 in 1880 to $1,172,460 in 1890 and to $3,295,045 m 
1900: and that of live-stock from $4,023,800 in 1880 to $7,253,490 
m 1890 and to $21,657,974 m moo. In 1900 the average size of 
farms was 183-4 acres. Cultn-atioii In owner- is ilie prevailing 
form of tenure, 91-3 of the farms being so operafed in 1900 (2-3 
by cash tenants and 6 4 '!o by share tenants) .-Vs illustrative ol 
agricultural conditions the contrast of the products o( farms operated 
liy Indians, Chinese and whites is I'J i onsideraiile interest, the value 
of iirodiicts (not fed to In-e-stock) ]>er acre of Ihe 563 Indian farms 
being in 1899 $1-40, tliat of tlie 16, .876 white Jarms Lr67, and that 
of the 23 Cliinese larms intensively ciiltiyated and devoted to market 
vegetables $69 83, 

'riie income from agriculture in 18(19 was almost equally divided 
between crops ($S,()si,44o) and animal products ($8,784,364) m 
tliat year forest jiroduet- w-ete \-aliied at $315,821. Of the ero]>s, 
Inv and forage were the most valuable ($4,238,1193!, yielding 47-4 % 
ot llie lotaJ value of crops, an increase of more than 200 o\’er that 
ol tSSii, and in t()07, according to the \ear-hnoh of the Department 
of Agriculture, the crop was valued at $8,585,000. Wheat, whieti 
m 189(1 ranked second ($2,131 .(153!, showed an increase ot more 
tliaii 400 "n in the decade, and the farm xaliu- of the croji of 1907, 
according to the Year-booh of the United States Department of | 
Agriculture, w-as $5,78.8,000: tlie value ol the barley crop in 1899 
($312,730) also iiti-reased more than 400 “/o over that of 1880, 
and in' 1907 llie larm value oi the product, according to the 
same authority, was $1,265,000 ; the value of the oat crop in 18(19 
($702,955) show'cd ail increase of more than 300 in file decade, 
.01(1 tht' value of the jiroduct in 1907, according to the (tinted States 
Department of .-Agriculture, was $2,397,000. 

More than one-lialf of tlie cereal crop m 1905 was produced in the 
prairie and yilaleau region of Ner Perce and Latah counties. The 
|iroduction of orchard fruits (apples, cherries, peaches, pears, plums 
and prunes) increased greatly from i88() (n 1899 ; the six counties 
of Ada, t.inyon (probably the Ic.idmg ii'iiit eoiinty of the stale), 
Lat.di (lamoiis for apples), Waslimgtoii. Owyhee and Nez Perce 
had in ujoo 89 t);, of the plum and prime trees, 85 “i; of all pear 
trees, 78 of all cherry trees, and 7 ( of all apple trees in the state, 
and in i(»of> it wase.stimated by the SI a t---Commissioner of Immigra¬ 
tion that there were nearly 48,000 aeri's of land devoted to orchard | 
fruits m Idalio. Viticulture is of importance, particularly in the 
Lew n|cu valli-v. Tn mob, 234,000 tons of sugar beets were raised, | 
and fields iii the Hoisf- valley raised 30 tons per acre. j 

Of the animal products in 1899, the most valuable was live-stock | 
sold during the year ($3,(109,454) : Ibe stock-raising industry was 
carric.i on most extensively 111 the S.F.. part of the state. Wool 
ranked second in value ($2,210.7(10). and according to the estimate 
of the National Association of Wool Manufactures for 1907, Idaho 
ranked fourlh among the wool-producing slates in number of sheep 
(2,500,000), third in wool, washed and unwashed (i7,25o,0(X) Ih), 
and fourth in scoured wool (5,602,500 th). In January 1908, accord¬ 
ing to the Year-book of the Department of Agriculture, the number 
and farm values of live-stock were: milcli cows, 69,000, valued at 
$2,208,000, and other neat cattle, 344,000, valued at $5,848,000 : 
hor.ses, 150,000, $11,250,000; sheep, 3,575,000, $12,691,000; and 
swine, 130,000, $t)io,'ooo. According to state reports for 1906, 
most of the neat cattle w'erc then on ranges m Lemhi, Idaho, 
Washington, Cassia and Owyhee counties; Nez Perce, Canvon, 
Fremont, Idaho, and Washington counties liad tlie largest number 
of houses ; Owyhee, Blame and Canvon rountie.s had the largest 
numliers of slieep, and Idaho and Nez Perce counties were the 
jirincipal .swiiic-raising regions. The pasture lands of the state have 
been greatly decreased by tlie increase of forest reserves, especially 
tiy the large reservations made in 1906-1007. 

JlfiMtKg.—Tlie mineral resources of Idaho are second only to the 
agricultural; indeed it was primarily the discovery of the immense 


value of the deposits of gold and silver about i860 that led to the 
settlement of Idaho Territory. In Idaho, as elsewhere, the first'form 
of mining was a very lucrative working of placer deposits ; this gave 
way to vein miuing and a greatly reduced production of gold and 
silver after 1878, on account of the exhaustion of the placers. Then 
came an adjustment to new conditions and a gradual increase of the 
product. The total mineral product in 1906, according to the State 
Mine Inspector, was valued at $24,138,317. The total gold produc¬ 
tion of Idaho from i860 to 190O has been estimated at $250,000,000, 
of which a large part was produced in the Idaho Basin, th^ region 
lying between the N. fork of the Bois6 and the S. fork of the, Payette 
rn’ers. In 1901-1902 rich gold deposits were discovered in the 
Thunder Mountain district in Idaho county. The counties with the 
largest production of gold in 1^907 (state report) were Owyhee 
($362,742), Bois6 ($282,444), Custer ($210,1)00) and Idaho; the 
total for the state was $i ,075,618 in 1905 ; in 1906 it was $1,1.19,100 ; 
and in 1907, according to state reports, $1,373,031. The total of the 
.state for silver in 1005 w is $5,242,172 ; in Kjob it was 86,042,606 ; 
m 1007, according to .sl te rejioits, it was $5,546,554.^ The riche.st 
deposits ol silver are ti osc ol Wood river and ol the Ca-ur irAlone 
district in Slioshoiie c lunty (opened up in 1886) ; the county’s 
produi't in 1906 was v-dued at $,5,322,706, an increase ot $(117,74,3 
over tile pri'cedmg year; in 1007 it was $4,780,093, according to 
state reports. The production ol the next richest county, Owyhee, 
in 1907, was less than one tenth that of bhoshom- county, which 
5'ields, besides, about one half of the lead mined in the Ttnited States, 
it.s product of lead being vaiued at $,.>,851,076 m 1904, at $14,365,265 
in 1906, and at $12,232,233 (state ie()ort) in 1907. Idaho was the 
first of file states in its outjnit of lead Irom 1896, when it first passed 
Colorado in rank, to i(>ob. excepting the year 1899. wlien Colorado 
again was first; the value ol tlie lead mined in 190O was 
St mtd of that mined m 1907 (state reporl), $12,470,375. 

High grade copper ores have been produced in Ibe Seven Devils 
and Washington districts ol Washmgton comity ; there are deposits, 
little develojied up to 1906, in Lemhi county (which was almost in- 
accessibli- by railway) and in Bannock county ; the copper mined 
in J()05 was sallied at $1,13.1,846, and m 1(307, according to state 
reports, at $2,241,177, of -vrliich aliout two-thirds was tlie output 
of the CcDur d'Alene (iistnct ill Shoshone county. Zinc occurs in 
tlie Ciciir d'Alene district, at Hailey, Blame county and elsewhere ; 
according to the stab' reports, the state's output in ii>()6 was valued 
at $91,426 and in 1907 at $534,087. Other minerals ol economic 
value are .sandstone, quarried at Koisb, -Ada count^i, at Preston, 
Oneida county, and at Goshen. Prospect and Idalio Kalis, Bingham 
counlv, valued at $22,265 m I905, and at $11,969 m iciob, limestone, 
valued ai $14,105 in 1905 and at $12,690 in 1906, used entirely 
for the loi.al manufacture ni lime, part of which \v,ns used in Ihe manu¬ 
facture oi sugar ; and coal, in the Horseshoe Bend and J erusalem 
districts in Boisb county, in Lemhi county neai Salmon (.ity, and in 
L. Biiigliaiii and Fremont counties, witli an output in 1906 ol 5365 
tons, valued al $18,538 as compared with 20 and 10 tons respectively 
ill i8(>() and Kioo. Mim'rals develoiied slightly, or not at all, are 
granite, valued at $1500 m 11)05 ; surface salt, in the and and semi- 
arid regions; nickel and cobalt, in Lemhi county ; tungsten, near 
Murray, Shoslionc cotinW, monazite and zircon, 111 certain sands; 
and some pumice. 

Maiiufai tares.—The maiiufact iires of Idaho in 1900 were relatively 
unimportant, the value of all products of establishments under the 
"factory sy.stcm ” being $3,001,442; in 1905 the value ol such 
maiiuiacliired products liaij increased i(>2-.! to $8,768,743. 
■Jlie manufacturing establishments were limited to the sujiply ol 
local demands. The principal industries wore devoted to lumber 
and timber products, valued at $908,670 m 1900, and in 1903 at 
$2,8)4,506, 211-9 "4 more. In IQ06 the Weyerhauser Syndicate 
built at Potlatch, a town built by the syndicate in Latah county, 
a lumlier mill, suiiposed to be the largest in the United States, witli 
a daily capacity of 750,000 ft. In Bonner county there are great 
mills at Sand Point and at Bonner's Ferry. In these and the other 
93 saw-raills in the state in 1905 steam generated by the waste wood 
was the common power. The raw material for tlic.se products wa.s 
secured irom the 35,000 sq. ra. of timber land in the state (6164 sq. ra 
having been reserved uj) io 1905, and 3 i. 775'7 ■'t'l- nP April 
1907 by the United States government) ; four-fifths of the cut in 
1900 was yellow pine. Flour and grist mill products ranked second 
among the manufactures, being valued at $1,584,473 in 1905, an 
increase of nearly 116 ‘i;, over the jiroduct in 1900 ; and stcam-car 
construction and repairs ranked third, with a value of $913,670 in 
1905 and $523,631 in igoo. In 1903-1904 the cultivation of sugar 
beets and the manufacture of beet sugar were undertaken, and 
manufacturing establishments for that purpose -were installed at 
Idaho Falls and Blackfoot (Bingham county), at Sugar, or Sugar 
City (Fremont county), a place built up about the sugar refineries, 
an() at Nampa, Canyon county. In 1906 between 57,000,000 and 
i 64,000,000 tb of beet sugar were refined in the state. Bnck-making 
j was of little more than local importance in 1906, the lugest kilns 
I being at Dois^, Sand Point and Coeur d'Alene City. Lime is made 
at Orofino, Shoshone county, and at Hope, Bonner county. 

Communications.—The total railway mileage in January 1909 
was 2,022-04 m., an increase from 206 m. in 1880 and 946 m. in 1890. 
The Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon Railway 
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& 'Navigalion linos cross the part of the stale; the Oregon 
Short Lino crosses the S., and the Union Pacific, which ow'ns the 
Oregon Railway A- Navigation ami the Oregon Short Line roads, 
crosses the eastern part. The constitution declares that railways 
are pnhlic highways, that the legislature has autliority to regulate 
rales, and that discrimination in toU.s shall not tx’ allowed. 

Population. popiilaliun of Idaho in 1870 was 14,1)1)9 ; in 
iS8o it was 32,610, an increiise ol ii7'4%; in 1S90 it wiu 
:;S,548, an increase of i58'8%; in 1900 it \vas 161,772; and in 
1410 it reached 325,394. Of the inhabitants 15'-' % w'cre 
in iqoo foreign-liorii and 4-5 % were coloured, the coloured 
|)opulation consisting of 293 negroes, 1291 Japanese, 1467 
Chinese and 4226 liidinns. The fiidians lived principallv in 
three reseri'ations, the Fort Hull and Lemhi reservations (1350 
sq. tn. and 100 sq. in. respectively), in b.li. and 1C. Idaho, being 
ocrniiicd by the Shoshone, liannock and Sheef-euter trilics, 
and the t'leur d’Alene reservation (632 sq. in.), in the N.W., by 
the Cujur d'Alene and Spokane tribes. The former Nez Perce 
reservation, in the N.W. part of the state, was abolished in 1893, 
and the Nez I’erres were put under tlie supervision of the 
.superintend nl of the Indian School at Fori Lapwai, about 
12 m. E. of Lewiston, in Ne/ I’crcc county. Of tliese tribes, 
the .Nie/ Perce and C'leur d'Alene were self-supporting ; the 
other trilies were in 1900 dependent upon the United States 
government for 30",', of their rations. Of the 24,604 foreigii- 
liorn inhabitants of the state, 3943 were froni ICngland, 2974 
were from (fermany, 2328 were Canadian Englisli, 2822 were 
from Sweden, and 1(133 were from Ireland, various other countries 
being represented by smaller ntimlxtrs. The iirlian population 
of Idaho in 1900 (i.e. the population of places har-ing 4000 or 
more inhabitants) was 6-2 % of the whole. There were thirty- 
three incorporutecl cities, towns and villages, hut only fi\ c had 
a population exceeding 2000 ; these were Boise (3957), Poratcllo 
(4046), Lewiston (2425), Moscow (248,4) and Wallace (221)5). 
In i()o6 it was estimated that the total membership of all 
religious denominations was 74,578, and that there were 
32,425 Latter-Day Saints or Mormons (266 of the Reorganized 
Church), 18,057 Homan Catholics, 5884 Methodist Episcopalians 
(5313 of the Northern Church), 3770 Presbyterians (3698 of the 
Northern Church), 3206 Disciples of Christ, and 2374 Baptists 
(2331 of the Northern Convention). 

Onvcriiiiient. TUv present consliuition of Idaho was adopted 
m 1889. 'I'he government is similar in outline to that of flic other 
states of the United States. The executive ofi'icials serve for a 
term of two years. Ifesides being citizens of the United Slates 
and residents of the state for two years preceding their election 
the governor, lieutenant-governor and attorney-general imisl 
each he at least thirty years of age, and the secretary of state, 
state auditor, treasurer and superintendent of edueation must 
be at least twenty-five years old. The governor's veto may be 
overridden by a two-thirds vote of the legislature ; the governor, 
secretary of state, and the attomev'-general constitute a Board 
of Pardons and a Board of State Prison Commissioners. The 
legislature meets biennially ; its members, who must he citizens 
of the United States and electors of the state (or one year pre¬ 
ceding their election, are chosen biennially ; the nuniher of 
senators may never exceed twenty-four, that of representatives 
sixty ; each county is entitled to at least one representative. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court of three judges, elected 
every six years, and circuit and probate courts, the fiv'' district 
judges being elected every four years. Suffrage rei|itircment» 
are citizenship in the United States, registration and residence 
in the state for six months and in the county for thirty days 
immediately before election, but mental deficiency, conviction 
of infamous crimes (without restoration to rights of citizenship), 
bribery or attempt at bribery, bigamy, living in “ what is known 
as patriarchal, plural or celestial marriage," or teaching its 
validity or belonging to any organization which teaches poly¬ 
gamy,' are disqualifications. Chinese or persons of Mongolian 

' This dtsqualiftcation and much other legislatron were due to the 
large Mormon po}iulation in Idaho. In 1884-1885 all county and 
precinct officers were required to take a test oath abjuring bigamy, 
Iiolygamy, or celestial marriage; and under this law in i 838 three 


descent not born in the United States are also excluded from 
suffrage rights. Women, however, since 1897, have had the 
right to vote and to hold office, and they arc subject to jury 
service. An Australian ballot law was passed in 1891. Tlie 
constitution forbids tlie chartering of corporations except 
according to general laws. In 1909 a direct primary elections 
law was passed wliich required 11 majority of all votc,=. to nominate, 
and, to make a majority possible, provided for preferential (or 
second-choice) voting, such votes to be canvassed and added 
to the first-choice vote for each candidate il there be no majority 
by the lir.st-choicc vote, 'I’he right of eminent domain over all 
cor[x)rati(m.s is reserved to the state ; and no corporation may- 
issue stock except for labour, sennee rendered, or money paid 
in. The w.aters of the state are, by the constitution of the 
I state, devoted to the public use, contrary to the common law 
I theory of riparian rights. By statute (1891) it has been provided 
that in civil actions three-fourths of a jury may render a verdict, 
1 and in misdemeanour cases five-sixths may give u verdict. Life 
I insurance agents nut residents of Idaho cannot write policies 
, in till' stale. Divorces may be obtained after residence til six 
j months on the ground of udiilterv, crucltN-, desertion or neglect 
' for one year, habit tial drunkenness fur the same pei iod, felony 
! or insanity. There are a state penitentian' a1 Bnis6, an 
I Industrial Training School at St Anthony, an In^.lne Asylum 
i at Blackloot, and a North Idaho Instuie As' lum at Orofino. 

; The care of all defectives was let by contract to other states 
until 1906, when a suite school for the deaf and blind was opened 
in Boise No bureau of rharities is in existence, but there is a 
Labor Commission, and a Commissioner of Immigration and 
a Commissioner of I’uhlic Lands to invesligc.le the industrial 
resources. The offices of State Engineer and Inspector of Minc.s 
have been created. 

Itdu<,i 4 wn .—Tlie juiblii. schools in 1905-1906 had an enrolnienl 
ol 62,726, or 81 s % of the jiupulaliun between 5 and 21 years ol 
age. The ai’erage length of school term was (eh mold lis, the average 
ex|)i'mliture (year eiuling Ang. .ji, ioo6) lor instnnUon for each 
e.liiid was IS19 29, and Ihe exjiemlilnre lui all .mImoI jiurjioses was 
; fl,oo8,48i. There was a cominilsory attendance law, which, 
however, was not enforced. Miglier education is jircnrh-d by Ilie 
University of Idaho, established ui 1899 at Moscow, Latali coii.it), 
which colliers degrees in arts, science, music and eiigiiieenng, and 
olleis tree tuition. In 1907-1908 tlif insliliition had 41 iiislructors 
and 426 regular and 58 special students. In 1901 the Academv ol 
Idaho, anotlier stale institution with mdu.stnal and tecliiiicid courses 
and a jirejiaralory deiiartmenl, was esiablished at Toratdlo, Hanuock 
county, to be a coniieitmg iiiil. between the I'ublic .sohouls and the 
university. Tliere are two stale normal sc'liools, one at Lc-wiston 
and tlie otlxer at Albion, 'ihe only pni-ate institution ol college 
rank in 1908 was 1h<‘ College of Caldwell (Rresbi tenan, oi'ened 1801) 
at Caldwell, Canyon county, with 65 .students in 1906 1907. There 
are Catholic academies at Boisf- and Copur d'Alene and a convent. 
Our Lady of Lourdes, at Wallace, Shoshone eoiiiUy, ojiened m 
1905; hlormou schools at Paris (Bear loiUe count)), Preston 
(Oneida county), Rexburg (Preniont county), and OakUy (Cassia 
county) , a Metltodist Lpisoopal schcxil (1906) at Wciscr (Washington 
county) : and a Protestant F.jnscnpal school at Ifoise (1802). The 
Idaho Industrial Institute (iion-denoininational; mcorporaled 111 
1899) is at Weiser. 

Iinaiue .—Tlie finances ol Idaho are m excellent condition 
The ixinded debt on the 30th ol September 1908 was $1,364,000. 
The revenue syslein is based on the general jiroperty tax and there 
IS a State Board of Equalization. Each year $100,000 is set aside 
lor tlie sinking fund for the jiayment of ontsUinding Ixinds as fast 
as they become due. The constitution jirovides that the rate of 
taxation shall never exceed 10 milts for each dollar of asses.sed valua¬ 
tion, tliat when the taxable property amounts to $50,000,000 the 

members of the territorial legislature were deprived of their scats as 
ineligible. An act of 18S9, wlicn the Mormons constituted over 20 % 
of the population, forbade in the case of any who had since the 1st 
ol January 1888 practised, taught, aided or encouraged polygamy 
or bigamy, their registration or voting until two years after they bad 
taken a test oath renouncing such practices, and until tiicy had 
satisfied the District Court that in the two years precedit^ they had 
been guilty of no such practices. The Constitutional Convention 
wliicli metatBoisi in July-August 1889 was strongly anti-Mormon, 
and the Constilutiou it framed w-as approved by a pojmlar vote of 
12,398 out of 14,184. The United States Supreme Court decided the 
anti-Mormon legislation case of Davis v. Season in favour of the 
Idaho legislature. In 1893 disqualification was made no longer 
retroactive, the two-yeai' clause was omitted, and the test oath 
covered only present renunciation of polygamy. 
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rate shall not exceed 5 mills, when it reaches $100,000,000, 3 mills 
shall be the limit, and when it reaches $300,000,000 the rate shall 
not exceed i J mills, but a greater rate may be established by a 
vote ol' the people. No public debt (e elusive of the debt of the 
I'erritory of Idaho at the date of its admission to the Union as a state) 
may be created that exceeds % of the assessed valuation (except 
in case ot war, iSc.) , the state cannot lend its credH to any corpora¬ 
tion, municipality or individual; nor can any count)', city or town 
lend it.s credit or become a stockholder in any company (except 
for municipal works). 

///story.—The first recorded exploration of Idaho by white 
men was made by Lewis and Clark, who passed along the Snake 
river to its junction with the Columbia ; in 1805 the site of Fort 
Lemhi in Lemhi county was a rendezvous for two divisions of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition ; later, the united divisions 
reached a village ol the Nez Perce ]ndian!> near the south fork 
of the Clearwater river, where they found traces of visits by 
other white men. In 1810 Port Henri-, on the Snake river, was ; 
established by tlte Missouri Fur Company, and in the following ‘ 
year a party under the auspices of the Pacific Pur Company 
descended the Snake river to the Columbia. In 1834 Port Mall 
in E. Idaho (Hingham county) was founded. It ac(|uired 
prominence as. the meetmg-point of a number of trails to the 
extreme western parts of North .America. Missions to the 
Indians were als i established, botli by the Catholics and by the 
Protestants. But the permanent settlements date from the 
revelation of Idaho's mineral resources in i8f)o, when the ] 
Coeur d’Alene, Palouses and Nez Perces were in the North, 
and the Klackfonts, Bannocks and Shoshones in the South. 
While trading with these Indians, Capt. Pierce learned in the 
summer of i860 that llierc was gold in Idaho. He found 11 on 
Orofino Creek, and a great influx followed - coming to Orofino, 
Newsome, Elk City, Florence, where the ore was especially rich, 
and Warren The news of the discovery of the BoisP Basin 
spread far and wide, and Idaho fiity, Placerville, Buena Vista, 
Centreville and Pioneemlle grew up. The territory now 
constituting Idaho was comprised in the Territory of Oregon 
from 1848 to 1853 ; from 1833 to 1859 the southern portion of 
the present state was a part of Oregon, the northern a part of 
Washington Territory ; from 1851) to 1863 the territory was 
within the bounds of Washington Territort'. In 1863 the 
Territory of Idaho was organized : it included Montana until 
1864, and .a part of Wyoming until 1868, when the area of the 
Territory of Idaho was prartieally the .same as that of the present 
state. Idaho was admitted into the Union as a state in 1890. 
There have been a few' serious Indian outbreaks in Idaho. Jn 
1856 the Cceur d’Alenes, Palouses and Spokanes went on the 
war-path ; in April 1837 they put to flight a small force under 
Col. Edward jenner Steptoc ; but the punitive f,xpcdition led 
by Col. George Wright (1803-1865) was a success. In 1877 the 
Nez Perces, led by Chief Joseph, refused to go on the reservation 
set apart for them, defeated a small body of regulars, were 
pursued by Major-General 0 . O. Howard, reinforced by frontier 
voluntP.crs, and in September and October were defeated and 
retreated into Northern Montana, where they were captured 
by Major-General Nelson A. Miles. Occasional labour troubles 
have been very severe in the Cieur d'Alene region, where tlie 
attempt in 1892 of the Mine Owners’ Association to discriminate 
in wages between miners and surfacemen brought on a union 
strike. Rioting followed the introduction of non-union men, 
the Frisco Mill was blown up, and many non-union miners were 
killed. The militia was called out and regular troops were 
hurried to Shoshone county from Fort Sherman, Idaho and 
Fort Missoula, Montana. These soon quieted the district. But 
the restlessness of the region caused more trouble in 1899. The 
famous Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines were ■wrecked, late in 
April, by union men. Federal troops, called for by Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, again took charge, and about 800 suspected 
men in the district were arrested and shut up in a stockade 
known as the “ bull-pen.” Ten prisoners, convicted of destroying 
■the property of the mine-owners, were sentenced to twenty-two 
months in jail. The feeling among the union men was bitter 
•gainst Steunenberg, who was assassinated on the 30th of 


I December 1905. The trial in 1907 of Charles 11 . Haywood, 
secretary of the Western Federation of Miners, who was diarged 
with conspiracy in connexion with the murder, attracted national 
I attention; it resulted in Haywood’s acquittal. Before 1897 the 
■ administration of the stale was controlled by the Republican 
J parly ; but in 1896 Democrats, Populists and tho.se Republicans 
: who believed in free coinage of silver united, and until 1902 
elected a majority of all candidates for state offices. In 190a, 
1904, 1906 .and 1908 a Republican state ticket was elected. 

Governors 


Territorial. 

William H. Wallace. 1863 

W, H. Daniels, Secretary, Acting Governor . 1863-1864 
Caii'b Lyon. 1864-1865 

C. de Witt Smith, Secretary, Acting Governor 1865 

Horace ('. Gilson ,, ,, ' 1865-1866 

S. R. Howlett „ ,, 1866 

David W. Ballard.1866-1870 

E. J. Curtis, .\cting Governor. 1870 

'riiomas VV. Bennett 1871-1875 

D. P. Thompson . . 1875-1876 

Mason Bra)'mun ... .... 1876-iHSo 

John B. Neil.1880-1883 

lohn K. Irwin. 1883-1884 

William M. Bunn.1884-1885 

Edward Stevenson.1885-1881) 

George L. Shoiip.1880-1800 

SiATE Governors 

George 1 .. Shoup,’ Republican. 1800 

Norman B. Wiley, Acting Governor . . . 1800-1802 
William J. McConnell, Republican . . . 1803-1897 
T'rank Steunenberg, Democrat Populist . . 1807-1901 

I'Yaiik W. Hunt, ,, ,, 1001-1903 

Iohn T. Morrison, Refmblic.an.1003-1905 

Prank R. Gooding, ,, .... 1005-1909 

lames II. Brady, ,, ... 1909- 


BinLiOGRAPHY. —The physical features and pconomic resources 
of Idaho arc discussed m ). L. Onderdonk's Idaho : T'ach and 
Statistics (San Francisco, 1885), Israel C. Russell's " Geology and 
Water Resources ot the Snake River Plains of Idaho," U.S. Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Bulletin igg (Washington, 1902), The Slate of Idaho 
(a pamphlet issnetl by the Stale Commissioner of ImiiiiCTation), 
Waldmor Lnuigren's " Gold and Silver Veins of Silver City, De 
Lamar and other Mining Districts ol Idaho," U.S. Geological Survey, 
j.dh Annual Report (Wasliinglon, moo), and " 'I'he Mining Districts 
of the Idaho Basin and tlie Boise Ridge, Idaho,” U.S. Geological 
Sirtvey, i.‘lth .dntiual Report (Washington, 1898). These reports 
should he supplemented by the information contained elsewhere 
in th'i publications of the Geological Survey (see the Indexes of the 
survey) and m various volumes of tlie United States Census. W. B. 
Ilejibuni's Idaho Laws and Decisions, A nnotated and Digested 
(Boist, 1900)1 and H. H. Bancroft's Washington, Idaho, and Montana 
(San Francisco, i8ao) are the principal authorities for administration 
and history. 'The rcjiorts ol tlie state's various executive officers 
sliould be consulted also. 

IDAR, or Edar, a naiive slate of Indio, forming part of the 
Mahi Knnthii agency, within the Gujarat division of Bombay. 
It has an area of i66q sq. m., and a population {1901) of 168,557, 
showing a decrease of 44 % in the decade as the result of famine. 
Estimated gross revenue, £29,000 ; tribute to the gaekwar of 
Bnroda, £2000. In iqoi the raja and his posthumous son both 
died, and the succession devolved upon Sir Pertab Singh (y-t*.) 
of Jodhpur. The line of railway from Ahmcdabad through 
Parantij runs mainly through this state. Much of the territory 
is held by kinsmen of the raja on feudal tenure. Tlie products 
are grain, oil-seeds and sugar-cane. The town of Idar is 64 m. 
N.E. of Ahmedabad. Pop. (1901) 7085. It was formerly the 
capital, but Ahmednagar (pop. .3200) is the present capital. 

IDAS, in Greek legend, son of Aphareus of the royal house of 
Messene, brother of Lynceus. He is only mentioned in a single 
pasiiage in Homer {Iliad ix. 556 Sfq.), where he is called the 
strongest of men on earth. He carried off Marpessa, daughter 
of Evenus, as his wife and dared to bend his bow against Apollo, 
who was also her suitor. Zeus intervened, and left the choice 
to Marpessa, who declared in favour of Idas, fearing that the 
god might desert her when she grew old (Apollodorus i. 7). 
■The Apharetidae are best known for their fight with the Dioscuri, 

' Governor Shoup resigned in December to take hie seat in the 
U.S. Senate. 
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A quarrel had arisen about the division of a herd of cattle which University in in which capacity he addre w‘d the students 
the four had stolen. Idas claimed the w'holc of the booty as ! on the subject of “ Desultory Reading;. He laid httle leisure 
the victor in a contest of eatinir, and drove the cattle off to for letters, but anion^ist his works were 77''fn/v f ivn.s n//'/nanna/ 


eating 

.Messene. The Dioscuri overtook him and lay in wait in a hollow 
oak. Hut hynceus, whose keenness of sight was proverbial, 
saw Castor through the trunk and warned his brother, who 
thereupon slew the mortal Castor; finally, Pollux slew Lyneeus, 
and Idas was struck by lightning (Apollodorus iii. ii , Pindar, 
Vein. X, (>o ; Pausanuis iv. i) Aerording to others, the 
Diosruri bad earned off the daughters of Leucippus, who had 
lieen betrothed to the Apharctidae ( 0 \id. /'Vn/i v. fuji) ; 
fheoentus xxii, i,t7). The scene of the combat is placed near 
the grave of Aphareus at Messene, at Apbidna in Attica, or 
in Laionia; and there are other variations of detail in the 
accounts (see also Hygimis, Fab. So). Idas and l.vnceus were 
origin.dly gods ol light, probabb (he sun and iiioun, the herd 
of cattle (lor the pos.ses.sion of which they stiovc with the 
Dioscuri) repre.scnting the heavenli bodie.s. The annihilation 
III the Aplureiiihif in tlie legend indicates tiie sul.iordinate 
position held b\ tlic .flessenitiis after (lie loss of their inde()end- 
eive and subjug.ilion In Sparta, the Dioscuri being distinctly 
Siparliin. as the Aphuretidae were Wessenian heroes, 'fhe grave 
ol Idas and Lvneeus was shown at Sparta, according ti; Pausanias 
(111. LP i), whose own opinion, however, is that the\ were 
buried in Messenia On the chest of t'vpscliis, Marpe,s.sa is repre- - 
seiited as following Idas from the temple of Apollo (by whom, 
iiecording to some, she had liee.n carried off), and there w’as a 
painting by Pob'gnotus ol the rape of the Leiicippidac in llie 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens. 

In the article GRt-.nit Art, fig, 00 (i’i. i'-) rcpre.sciits Id.is and the ■ 
Dioscuri driving oil cattle. 


Pulicy (:<S(j;), a valuable stud> ol (lladstonMn finance, and 
Ledum ami T;.i.un',r (18S7). His Ti/c bv Andreii I.ang ajipeared 
in i8()o. Lord Iddeslcigli inarned in 184,7 I'eeilia Frances 
Farrcr (d. into) (sister of Tlioinas, isl Lord f uTcr). by whom 
he had .seven .sons and three daughters. 

He was succeeded as ;nd carl by his ekli t son, W.vi.ti.r 
Stm'Foru Norttk'oiT', (1IS15- ), who for omc vears w.is 

bis father’s private sc(retar\. He w.is ehairiii 11 ol the Inland 
Revenue Board from 1877 to iSoj ; and is dso known as a 
; novelist. Hiseldest son,Si \i kokti Hknrv Noi; iicoii'.. \'iseouiit 
I St t'yres (iHtii)- ), was educated at Ltmi ai. l Merton folk ue 
■ Oxford After taking a ist class m ilMoia lie was elected 
I a senior .student of Clirist ('liunli, wlieiv he k ided lor a while 
i as tutor and lecturer, Jlis interest in the Ici ekqimcnt ol 
\ religious thought Jed him to dei-ole iimisell pecialh to liic 
( liistory of tlie j-tonian Catlioin' (Iiiircii 111 the 1 tli ceiiliiry, tlie 
finsl-fruits of which was ins de /■(•iirloii 1 l.ondon, iqoi) . 

eight years later he pulilished his I'lniid (if. 10 1). 

The second sun of the isL earl of Iddesleigh. S1 m-kirh Henry 
Nortiicote, isl Baron Xortheote (b. 184b), was educated at 
Eton and at Merton (ollege, Oxford He bei ,ime a clerk in 
the foreign office in 1868, acted as private secretar)' to Lord 
Salisburi'. and was attached to the embassy at Constantinople 
from 187(1 to 1877. From 1877 to 1880 he was secretary to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was financial secretari' to the war 
office from 1885 to 1886, surveyor-general of ordnance, 1886 to 
1887, and charity commissioner, 1891 to 1892. In 1887 he was 
created a baronet. In 1880 he was elected M.P. for Exeter as a 
Conservative, and retained the seat until 1899, when he was 


Devonshire, their pedigree, according to Burke, hemg 
to the begiiiiiing of the ii'li renlury. After a siircessfiil career 
at Balliiii College Oxford, he became in 184,1 private secretary 
III ,Mr (ikidstoiie at the board of trade. He was afterwards 
sf-rretan' to tlif board ; and uitrr ucliiif,'' a;? one uf the 
.serretarie.s to the Great Exhibition ol 1851, co-operated with 
.Sir Ch.'ules Trevelvan in framing the report which rci'olutionized 
the conditions of appointment to the Civil Service. He suceeeded 
his grandfather, Sir Stafford Hcnn’ Northcote, as 8th baronet .synonymoi 
ill 1851. He entered Parliament in 1K55 as Conservative M.P. philosophy 


V --- r - -■ 

He mam'ed in 1873 Aiice, adopted daughter of the ist J^ord 
Mount Stephen. 

IDEA (Gr. iSto, connected with I’Seie, to see ; cl. Lai. s/xrtes 
from .sficcere, to look at), a term used both popularly and in 
philosophical terminology with the general sense of " mental 
picture.” To have no idea how a thing happened is to be without 
a mental picture of an occurrence. In this general sen.se it is 
.synonymous with concept {q.v.) in its popular usage. In 
. u.i-1... jhg “ jjjea ” js common to ail languages and 


for Dudley, and was elected for Stamford in 1858, a seat which periods, hut there is scarcely any term which lias been used with 
he exchanged in 1866 fur North Devon. Steadily supporting so many different shades of meaning. Plato used it in the 


Ids partv, he bei'amc president of (he board of trade in iSfiO, 
secretary of state lor Jndci in 1867, and chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1874. In the interval between these last two 
appointments he liad been one of the corrunksioners for tlie 
.setifement of the “Alabama” diffieultv with the United States. 
and on Mr Disraeli's elci-ation to the House of Lords in iSyd 
he heeame leader of the Conservatix'c party m the Commons ‘ 
As a finanre minister he was largely dominated li)- the lines of 
policy laid down by Mr GJad.slone ; but he di.sl inguished hini.self 
by his dealings with the Debt, espeeially his introduction of 
the New Sinking Fund (1876), liy which he fixed the annual | 
charge for the ficbt in such a way as to provide for a regular ; 
series of payments off the capital. His temper as leader was, 
however, loo gentle to satisfy the more ardent spirits among j 
his own followers, and party cabals (in which Lord Randolph ; 
Churchill—who had made a dead set at the “ old gang,” and 
especially Sir Stafford Northeote—took a leading part) led to 
Sir Stafford’s transfer to the Lords in 1885, when Lord Salisbury 
lieeame prime minister. Taking the title.s of carl of Iddesleigh 
and Viscount St Gyres, he was included in the cabinet as 
hrst lord of the treasury. In Lord Salisbury’s 1886 ministry 
he became secretary of .state for foreign affairs, but the arrange¬ 
ment was not a comfortable one, and his resignation had just 
been decided upon when on the 12th of January 1887 he died 
very suddenly at Lord Salisbury’s official residence in Downing 
Street. Lord Iddesleigh was elected lord rector of Edinburgh 


sphere of metaphysics for the eternally existing reality, the 
archetype, of which the objects of sense are more or less imper - 
feet copies. Chairs may tie of different forms, sizes, colours and 
•so forth, but “ laid up in the mind of God ” there is the one 
permanent idea or type, of which the many physical chairs 
arc derived with various degrees of imperfection. From this 
doctrine it follows that these ideas are the sole reality (see 
further Ideai.ism) ; in opposition to it arc the empirical thinkers 
of all time who find reality in particular physical objects (see 
Hylozoism, Empiricism, &c.). In striking contrast to Pluto’s 
use is that of John Locke, who defines “ idea ” as “ whatever 
is the object of understanding when a man thinks ” {Essay 
on the Human Understanding (L), vi. 8). Here the term is 
applied not to the mental process, but to anything whether 
physical or intellectual which is the object of it. Hume differs 
from Locke by limiting “ idea ” to the more or less vague 
mental reconstructions of perceptions, the perceptual process 
being described as an “ impression.” Wundt widens the teiin 
to include “ conscious representation of some object or process 
of the external world.” In so doing he includes not only ideas 
of memory and imagination, but also perceptual processes, 
whereas other psychologists confine the term to the first two 
groups. G. F. Stout and J. M. Baldwin, in the Dictionary oj 
Philosophy and Psychology, i. 498, define “ idea ” as “ the repro¬ 
duction with a more or less adequate image, of an object not 
actually present to the senses.” They point out that an idea 
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and a perception are i)y various authorities contrasted in various 
ways. “ Iliffercnce in degree of intensity,” “comparative 
absence of bodily movement on the part of the subject,” " com¬ 
parative dependence on mental activity,” arc suggested by 
psychologists as characteristic of an idea as compared with a 
perception. 

It should i-ie observed that an idea, in the narrower and 
generally accepted sense of a mental reproduction, is frequently 
i.oni|)o.site. That is, as in the example given above of the idea 
of chair, a great many objects, differing materially in detail, 
all call a single idea. When a man, for example, has obtained 
an idea of chairs in general by comparison with which he can 
say “ This is a chair, that is a stool,” he has what is known 
as an “ abstract idea ” distinct from the reproduction in his 
mind of any particular chair (see Ab.straction). Furthermore 
a complex idea may not have any corre.sponding physical 
obicct, though its particular constituent elements may severally 
be the re productions of actual perceptions. Thus the idea of 
a centaur is a complex mental picture composed of the ideas 
of man and hor.se, that of a mermaid of a woman and a fish. 

See Psychology. 

IDEALISM (from Gr. !&ea, archetype or model, through 
Fr. ideaUsme), a term generally used for the attitude of mind 
which is prone to represent things in an imaginative light and 
to lay emphasis exclusively or primarily on abstract perfection 
(».«. in “ ideals ”). With this meaning the philosophical use of 
the term has little in common. 

To understand the philosophical theory that has come to be 
known under this title, we may ask (i) what in general it is 
and how it is differentiated from other theories of know¬ 
ledge and reality, (2) how it has risen in the mstory of philo¬ 
sophy, (3) what position it occupies at present in the world of 
speculation. 

I. General Definition of Idealism .—Idealism as a philosophical 
doctrine conceives of knowledge or experience as a process in 
which the two factors of subject and object stand in a relation 
of entire interdependence on each other as warp and woof. 
Apart from the activity of the self or subject in sensory reaction, 
memory and association, imagination, judgment and inference, 
there can be no world of objects. A thing-in-itself which is 
not a thing to some consciousness is an entirely unrealizable, 
because .self-contradictory, conception. But this is only one 
side of the truth. It is equally true that a subject apart from 
an object is unintelligible. As the object exists through the 
constructive activity of the subject, so the subject lives in the 
construction of the object. To seek for the true self in any 
region into which its opposite in the form of a not-self does 
not enter is to grassp a shadow. It is in seeking to realize its 
own ideas in the world of knowledge, feeling and action that 
the mind comes into possession of itself; it is in becoming 
permeated and transformed by the mind’s ideas that the world 
develops the fullness of its reality as object. 

Thus defined, idealism is opposed to ordinary common-sense 
dualism, which regards knowledge or experience as the result 
of the more or less accidental relation between two separate 
and independent entities—the mind and its ideas on one side, 
the thing with its attributes on the other—that .serve to limit 
and condition each other from without. It is equally opposed 
to the doctrine which represents the subject itself and its state 
and judgments as the single immediate datum of consciousness, 
and all else, whether the objects of an external world or person 
other than the individual subject whose states are known to 
itself, as having a merely problematic existence resting upon 
analogy or other process of indirect inference. This theory is 
sometimes known as idealism. But it falls short of idealism 
os above defined in that it recognizes only one side of the anti¬ 
thesis of subject and object, and so falls short of the doctrine 
which takes its stand on the complete correlativity of the two 
factors in experience. It is for this reason that it is sometimes 
known as subjective or incomplete idealism. Finally the theory 
defined is oppo.sed to all forms of realism, whether in the older 
form which sought to reduce mind to a function of matter. 
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or in any of the newer forms which seek for the ultimate essence 
of both mind and matter in some unknown force or energv which, 
while in itself it is neither, yet contains the potentiality of both. 
It is true that in some modern developments of idealism the 
ultimate reality is conceived of in an impersonal way, but it is 
usually added that this ultimate or absolute Ijeing is not some¬ 
thing lower but higher than self-conscious personality, including 
il its a more fully developed form may be said to include a more 
elementary. 

2. Origin and Develojnttenl oj Idealism .—In its self-conscious 
form idealism is a modern doctrine. In it the self or subject 
may be said to have come to its rights. This was possible in 
any complete sense only after the introspective movement 
represented by the midtllc ages had done its work, and the 
thought of the individual mind and will as possessed of relative 
independence had worked itself out into some degree of clearness. 
In this respect Descartes’ dictum —cogiio ergo sum —may be 
said to have struck the keynote of modem philosophy, and all 
subsequent speculation to have been merely a prolonged com¬ 
mentary upon it. While in its completer form it is thus a 
doctrine distinctive of modem times, idealism has its roots far 
back in the history of thought. One of the chief proofs that has 
been urged of the truth of its point of view is the persistency 
with which it has always asserted itself at a certain stage in 
philo.sophical reflection and as the solution of certain recurrent 
speculative difficulties. All thought starts from the ordinary 
dualism or pluralism which conceives of the world as consisting 
of the juxtaposition of mutually independent things and persons. 
The first movement is in the direction of dispelling this appear¬ 
ance of independence. They are seen to be united under the 
relation of cause and effect, determining and determined, which 
turns out to mean that they are merely passing manifestations 
of some single entity or energy which constitutes the real un¬ 
known essence of the things tiiat come before our knowledge. 
In the pantheism that thus takes the place of the old dualism 
there seems no place left for the individual. Mind and will in 
their individual manifestations fade into the general background 
of appearance without significance except as a link in a fated 
chain. Deliverance from the pantheistic conception of the 
universe comes through the recognition of the central place 
occupied by thought and purpose in the actual world, and, 
as a consequence of this, of the illegitimacy of the abstraction 
whereby material energy is taken for the ultinmte reality. 

The first illustration of this movement on a large scale was 
given in the Socratic reaction against the pantheistic conclusions 
of early Greek philosophy (see Ionian School). The 
whole movement of which Socrates was a part may be . 

said to have been in the direction of the assertion of soentn. 
the rights of the subject. Its keynote is to be found 
in the Protagorean “ man is the measure.” This seems to have 
been interpreted by its author and by the Sophists in general 
in a subjective sense, with the result that it became the motto 
of a sceptical and individualistic movement in contemporary 
philosophy and ethics. It was not less against this form of 
idealism than against the determinism of the early physicists 
that Socrates protested. Along two lines the thought of Socrates 
led to idealistic conclusions which may be said to have formed 
the basis of all subsequent advance, (i) He perceived the im¬ 
portance of the universal or conceptual element in knowledge, 
and thus at a single stroke broke through the hard realism of 
ordinary common sense, disproved all forms of naturalism 
that were founded on the denial of the reality of thought, and 
cut away the ground from a merely sensational and subjective 
idealism. This is what Aristotle means by claiming for Socrates 
that he was the founder of definition. (2) He taught that life 
was explicable only as a system of ends. Goodness consists in 
the knowledge of what these are. It is by his hold upon them that 
the individual is able to give unity and reality to his will. In 
expounding these ideas Socrates limited himself to the sphere 
of practice. Moreover, the end or ideal of the practical life 
was conceived of in too vague a way to be of much practical use. 
His principle, however, was essentially sound, and led directly 
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to the T’latonir Idealism. Plato extended the Socratic discovery 
to the whole of reality and while seeking to see the pre-Socratics 
with the eyes of Socrates sought " to see Socrates with the 
Plato pre-Sorratics.” Not only were the virtues 

to he explained by their relation to a common or 
universal good which only intelligence could apprehend, but 
there was nothing in all the furniture of heaven or earth which 
in Hke manner did not receive reality from the share it had in 
such an intclligibli- idea or essence. But these ideas are them- 
.selves intelligible only in relation to one another and to the 
whole. Accordingly Plato conceived of them as forming a system 
and finding their reality in the degree in which they embody 
the one all-embracing idea and conceived ol not under the form of 
an efficient but of a final Cause, an inner principle of action or 
tinidency in things to realize the fullness of their own nature 
which in the last resort was identii'al with the nature of the whole. 
This Pluto expressed in the myth of the Sun, but the garment 
of mythology in which Plato clothed his idealism, beautiful as 
it is in itself and full of suggestion, covered an essential weakness. 
The more Plato dwelt upon his world of ideas, the mon* they 
seemed to recede fn>m the world of reality, standing over again.st 
it as principles of condemnation instead of revealing them.sclves 
in it. In this way the Good was made to appear as an end 
imposed upon things from without by a creative intelligeni'e 
instead of as an inner principle of adaptation. 

On one side of his thought Aristotle represents a reaction 
against idealism and a return to the position of common-sense 
Ariitotie another, and this the deeper side, he 

represents the attempt to restore the theory in a 
more satisfactory form. His account of the process of know¬ 
ledge in his logical treatises exhibits the idealistic bent in its 
clearest form. Thi.s is as far removed as possible either from 
dualism or from empiricism. 'I'bc universal is the real; it is 
that which give ; cohercni e and individuality to the particidars 
of sense which apart from it are like the routed or disbanded 
units of an arm\’. .Still more manifestly in his Etkia and 
Pdiiics Aristotle makes it clear that it is the common or universal 
will that gives sulistance and reality to the individual. In spite 
of these and other anticipations of a fuller idealism, the idea 
remains as a fonn imposed from without on a reality otherwise 
conceived of as inclejKindent of it. .As we advance from the logic 
to the metaphysics and from that to hi.s ontology, it becomes 
clear that the concepts are only “ categories ” or predicates of 
a reality lying outside of them, and there is an ultimate division 
between the worlfl as the object or matter of thought and the 
thinking or moving principle which gives its life. It is tins 
llrnt gives the Aristotelian doctrine in its more abstract state¬ 
ments an air of uncertainty. Yet besides the particular contri¬ 
bution that Aristotle made to idealistic philosophy in his logical 
and ethical interpretations, he advanced the case in two direc¬ 
tions. («) He made it clear that no explanatkm of the world 
could be satisfactory that was not based on the notion of con¬ 
tinuity in the sense of an order of existence in which the rcalit)’ 
of the lower was to he sought for in the extent to which it gave 
expression to the potentialities of its own nature—which were 
also the potentialities of the whofe of which it was a part, (h) 
From tliis it followed that difficult as we might find it to explain 
the relation of terms so remote from each other as sense and 
thought, the particular and the universal, matter and mind, 
the.se oppositions cannot in their nature be absolute. These 
truths, however, were hidden from Aristotle’s successors, who 
for the most part lost the thread which Socrates had put into 
their hand. When the authority of Aristotle was again invoked, 
it was its duaiistic and formal, not its idealistic and metaphysical, 
side that was in harmony with the spirit of tlie age. Apart from 
one or two of tlie greatest minds, notably Dante, what appealed 
to the thinkers of the middle ages was not the idea of reality 
as a firogressive self-revelatioB of an inner principle working 
through nature and human life, but the formal principles ol 
rlassificatun. which it seemed to offer for a material of thought 
and action given from another source. 

Modern like ancient idealism came into being as a correctioD 


of the view that threatened to resolve the world of matter and 
mind alike into the changing manifestations of some 
single non-spiritual force or substance. While, 
however, ancient philosophy may be said to have 
been unilinear, modem philosophy had a twofold origin, 
and till the time of Kant may lie said to have pursued two 
independent courses. 

All philosophy is the search for reality and rational certainty 
as opposed to mere formalism on the one hand, lo authority 
and dogmatism on the other. In this sense modem philosophy 
bad a common root in revolt against medievalism. In England 
this revolt sought for the certainty and clearness that reason 
requires in the assurance of an outer world given to immediate 
sense experience ; on the continent of Europe, in the assurance 
of an inner world given immediately in thought. Though 
starting from apparently opposite poles and following widely 
different courses the two movements led more or less directly 
to the same results. It is easy to understand how English 
empiricism issued at once in the trenchant naturalism of Hobbes. 
It IS less comprehensible how the Gartesian philosophy from 
the starting-point of thought allied itself with a similar point 
of view. This can be understood only by a study of the details 
of Descartes' philosophy (see Gartesiani.sm). Suffice it to say 
that in spite of its spiritualistic starting-point its general result 
was to give a stimulus to the prevailing scientific tendency as 
represented by Galileo, Kepler and Harvey to the principle 
of mechanical explanations of the phenomena of Lire universe. 
True it was precisely against this that Descartes’ immediate 
successors struggled. But the time-spirit was too strong for 
them. Determinism had other forms licsides that of a crude 
materialism, ami the direction that Malebrunclie succeeded 
in giving to speculation led only lo tlie more complete denial 
of freedom and individuality in the all-devouring pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

I'he founilations of klealisni in the modern sense were laid 
by the thinkers who sought breathing mom for mind and will 
in a deeper analysis of the relations of the subject to 
the world that it knows. From the outset English " * 
philosophy had a leaning to the psychological point of 
view, and Locke was only carrying on the traditioii of his 
predecessors ;uid particularly of Hobbes in definitely accepting 
it us the basis of his Haav. It was, however, Berkeley who first 
sought to utilize the conclusions that were implicit in Locke’s 
starting-point to disprove “ the systems of impious and profane 
persons which exclude all freedom, intelligence, luld design 
from the formation of things, and instead thereof make a .self- 
existent, stupid, unthinking substance the root and origin of 
all beings.” Berkeley’s statement of the view that all knowledge 
is relative to tlie subject—that no object can be known except 
under the form whicli our jiowers ol sense-perception, our 
memory and imagination, our notions and inference, give it— 
is still the most striking and convincing that we possess. To 
have established this position was a great step in speculation. 
Henceforth ordinary dogmatic dualism was excluded from 
philosophy ; any attempt to revive it, whether with Dr Johnson 
bv an appeal to common prejudice, or in the more reflective 
John.sonianism of the 18th-century .Scottish philosophers, must 
be am anaclironism. Equally impossible was it thenceforth 
to assert the mediate or immediate certainty of material substance 
as the cause cither of events in nature or of sensations in our¬ 
selves. But with these advances came the danger of falling 
into error from which common-.sensc dualism and naturalistic 
monism were free. From the point of view wliicli Berkeley 
had inherited from Locke it seemed to follow that not only 
material substance, but the whole conception of a world of 
objects, is at most an inference from subjective modifications 
which are the only immediately certain objects of knowledge. 
The implications of such a view were first clearly apparent 
when Hume showed lliat on the basis of it there seemed to be 
nothing tliut we could confidently affirm except the order of 
our own impressions and ideas. This being so, not only were 
physics and mathematics impossible as sciences of necessary 
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objective truth, but our apparent con'«:iousness of a permanent activity which these in^lre was established with a trenchancy 
self and object alike must he delusive. which has been acknowledged by all .schools aJike. The 

It was these paradoxes that Kant sought to rebut b\- a more “ Copwnican revohjtion ” which he claimed to have effected 
thoroughgoing criticism of the basis of knowledge the sub- may be said to have become the staxtmg-pomt of all modem 
^ stance of which, is summed up in his celebrated Refuta- philosophy. Yet the divergent u.ses that have been made of it 

“ ■ tion of Idealism,' wherein he sought to undermine witness to the ambiguity of his statement which is traceaible 

Hume’s scepticism by carrying it one step further and demon- to the fcret that Kant was himself too deeply rooted in the 
strating tlut not only is all knowledge of self or object excluded, thought of his predecessors and carried with him too much of 
but the consciousness of any series of impressions and ideas their spirit to be able entirely to free himself from tlreir assump- 
is itself impossible except in relation to some external per- tions and abstractions. His philosophy was more like Michael- 
manent and universally accepted world of objects. angelo’s famous sculpture of fixe Daxvn, a spirit yet encumbered 

But Kant’s refutation of subjective idealism and his vindica- with the stubble of the material from which it was hewn, than 
tion of the place of the object can be fully understood only a clear cut figure with unmistakable outlines. Chief among 
when we take into account the other defect in the these encumlxeriog presuppositions was that of a fundamental 

‘ teaching of his predecessors that he sought in his distinction between perception and conception and consequent 

Critique to correct. In continental philosophy the reaction upon it between the synthetic and the analytic ase of thought, 

against mechanical and pantheistic explanations of the universe It is upon this in the last resort tliat the distinction between 
found even more definite nttcranee than in English psychological the phenomenal world of our experience and a noumenal world 
empiricism in the metaphysical sy.stem of Leibnitz, whose theory beyond it is founded. Kant perceives that “ perception without 
of self-determined monads can he understood only when taken conception is bhnd, conception without perception is empty,” 
in the light of the assertion of the rights of the subject against but if he goes so far ought he not to have gone still fur&er and 
the substance of Spinoza and the atoms of the materialist, inquired whether there can be any perception at all without a 
But r,eibnitz also anticipated Kant in seeking to correct the concept, any concept which does not presuppose a precept, and, 
empiriad point of view of idle English philosophers. True, if this is impossible, whether the distinction between a world 
sense-given material is necessary in order that we may have of appearance which is known and a world of things-in-themsclves 
thought. “But by what means,” he asks, “can experience which.is not, is not iliusor)'. 

and the senses give ideas ? Has the .soul windows ? Is it like Jt was by asking precisely these questions that Hegel gave 
a writing tablet ? Is it like wax ? It is plain that all those the finishing strokes to the Kantian philosophy. The starting- 
who think thus of the soul make it at bottom eorporeal. True, point of all valid philosophy must !» the perception 
nothing is in the intellect which has not been in the senses, but that the essence of all conscious apprehension is the 
we must add except the intellect itself. The soul contains the union of opposites—of which that of subject and object is the 
notions of being, substance, unity, identity, cause, perception, most fundamental and all-pervasive. True, before differences 
reasoning and many others which the senses cannot pve ” can be united they must have been separated, but this merely 
{NmweauxKssnis, n.i). But Leibnitz's conception of the priority proves that differentiation or analysis is only one factor in a 
of spirit had too little foundation, and the different elements single process. Equally fundamental is the element of synthesis, 
he sought to combine were too loosely related to one another Nor is it possible at any point in knowledge to prove the existence 
to stand the strain of the two forces of empiricism and material- of a merely given in whose corrstruction the thinking subject 
ism that were opposed to his idealism. More particularly by has played no part nor a merely thinking subject in whose 
the. confusion in which he left the relation between the two structure the object is not an organic factor. In coming, as at 
logical prineiples of identity and of suRieient reason underlying a certain point in its development it does, to the consciousness 
respectively aiia'ytir and synthetic, deductive and inductive of an object, the mind does not find itself in the presence of an 
thought, he may'he said to have undermined in another wav opponent or of anything essentially alien to itself but of that 
the idealism he strove to establish. It was in seeking to close which gives content and stability to its own existence. True, 
un the fissure in his system represented bv this dualism that his the stability it seems to find iii it is incomplete. The object 
siieeessors succeeded only in adding weakness to weakness by puinot rest in the form of its immediate appearance without 
reducing the princinlc of sufficient reason to that of formal involving us in contradiction. 1 he sun does not rise, the 
identity (see Woi.fT) and representing all thought as in essence dew docs not fall. But tliLs only means that the unity between 
analytic. From this it immediately followed that, so far as the subject and object to which the gift of consciousness commits 
connexion of our experiences of the external world does not show us is incompletely realized in that appearance ; the apparent 
itself irreducihli' to that of formal identity, it must remain un- truth has to submit to correction and supplementation before 
intelligible. As empiricism had foundered on the difficulty of it can be accepted as real truth. It does not mean that there is 
showing how our thoughts could be an objeet of sense experience, anyw'here a mere fact which is not also an interpretation nor 
so I,eibratzian formalism foundered on that of understanding an interpreting mind whose ideas have no hold upon fact. From 
how the material of sense could be an object of thought. On this it follows that ultimate or absolute reality is to be sought 
one view .as on the other scientific demonstration was impossible, not beyond the region of experience, but m the fullest and most 
The extremity to which philosophy had been brought by harmonious statement of the facts of our experience. True a 
empiricism on the one hand and formalism on the other was completely harmonious world whether of theory or of practice 
Kant’s opportunity. Leibnitz’s principle of the “ nisi remains an ideal. But the fact that we have already in part 
intellectus ipse ” was expanded by him into a demon- realized the ideal and tlxat the degree in which we have realized 
stration the corapletest yet effected by philosophy of the part it is the ^gree. in which we may regard our experience as trust- 
played by' the subject not merely in the manipiilation of the worthy, is proof that the ideal is no mere idea os Kant taught, 
material of experience but in the actual constitution of the but the very .substance of reality. 

object that is known. On the other hand he insisted on the Intelhgible as tins development of Kantian idealism seems 
synthetic character of this activity without which it was im in the light of subsequent plulosophy, the first statement ol 
possible to get beyond the circle of our own thoughts. The parts it in Hegel was not free from obscurity. The unity 
Of the CnVw«e 0/ Fate more particularly the “ Deduction of opposites translated into its most abstract terns 

of the Categories ” in which this theory is worked out, may be as the “ identity ol being and not-bemg,” the pnncifffe Uoeta fa 
said to have laid the foundation of modern idealism—” articulum that the “ real is the rational,” the apparent sub- 
stantis aut cadentis doctrinac.” In spite of the defects of Kant’s stitution of “ bloodless ” categories for the substance 
.statement—to which it is necessary to return—the place of the of concrete reality gave it an air of paradox m the eyes 
concepts and ideals of the mind and the synthetic organizing of metaphysicians wliilc physicists were scandalized by the 
* Krttikd reinen Kuratin/f, p. 107 (ed. Hartenstein). premature attempts at a complete philosophy of nature and 
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history. For this Hegel was doubtless partly to blame. But 
philosophical critics of his own and a later day are not hereby 
absolved from a certain perversity in interpreting these doctrines 
in a sense precisely opposite tcj that in which they were intended. 
The doctrine of the unity of contnu-ies so far from being the 
denial of the law of non-contradiction is founded on an absolute 
reliance upon it. breed from purado.x it means that in every 
object of thought there are different aspects or elements each of 
which if brought separately into consciousness may be so 
emphasized as to appear to contradict another. Unity may lie 
made to contradict diversity, permanence change, the particular 
the universal, individuality relatedness. Ordinary conscious¬ 
ness ignores these “ latent fires ” ; ordinary discussion brings 
them to light and divides men into factions and parties over 
them ; philosophy not hecaihse it denies but because it acknow¬ 
ledges the law of non-contradiction as supreme is pledged to 
seek a point of view from which they may be seen to be in 
essential harmotn- with one another as different sides of the same 
truth. The “ rationality of the real ” has in like manner been 
interorcted as intended to sanctify the existing order. Hegel 
undoubtedly meant to affirm that the actual was rational in 
the face of the philosophy whieii set up subjective feeling and 
reason against it. But idealism has insisted from the time of 
Plato on the distinction between what is actual in time and space 
and the reality that can only partially be revealed in it. Hegel 
earned this principle further than had yet been done. His 
phrase docs not therefore sanctify the established fact but, 
on the contrary, declares that it partakes of reality only so far 
as it embodies the ideal of a coherent and stable system which 
it is not. As little is idealism responsible for any attempt to 
pass off logical abstractions for concrete reality. The “ Logic ” 
of Hegel is merely the continuation of Kant’s “ Deduction ” of 
the categories and ideas of the reason which has generally been 
recognized as the soberest of attempts to set forth the presup¬ 
positions which underlie all experience. " What Hegel attempts 
to show is just that the categories by which thought must 
determine its object are stages in a piocess that, beginning with 
the idea of ‘ Being,’ the simplest of all determinations is driven 
on by its own dialectic till it readies the idea ol self-consciousness. 
In other words the intelligence when it once begins to define 
an object for itself, finds itself launched on a movement of self- , 
asserting synthesis m which it cannot stop until it had recognized I 
that the unity of the object with itself involves its unity with j 
all other objects and with the mind that knows it. Hence, ' 
whatever we begin by saying, wc mii.st ultimately say ‘mind' " [ 
(Caird, Kant, i. 443). I 

While the form in which these doctrines were stated proved fatal 
to rhem in tlie country of their tnrth, they tooh deep root in the next 
generation m Engli-sh jihilosopliy. Here tile stone that the builders 
rejected was made the head ol the corner. The uifluences which led 
to this result were maniloid. From the siue of literature the way 
was prejiared for it by the genius of Coleridge, Wordsworth ami 
Carlyle ; from the side of morals and jiolitics liy the profound dis¬ 
content of the constructive spirit ol the century with the disintegra¬ 
ting coinepiions inherited from utilitarianism. In tailing root hi 
Kngland idealism had to contend against the traditional empiricism 
rejiresented liy Mill on tlie one hand and the pseudo-Kantianism 
which was reni'ered current by Mansel and Hamilton on the other. 
As contrasted with the first il stood lor the nece.ssity of recognizing 
a umver.ial or ideal element as a constitutive factor in all experienci' 
whether cognitive or volitional; as contrasted with tlie latter foi 
the ultimate iinitv of siiliject and object, knowledge and reality, 
anil liierelore lor the denial of tlie existence of any thing-in-itsell 
lor ever outside the range of experience. Its polemic agamst tlie 
jihilosophy of exiierience lias exposed it to general misunderstanding, 
as though it claimed some a jinori path to truth. In reality it stands 
for a more thorougligoing and consistent .application of the test of 
experience. The defect of Knglisli empiricism from the outset had 
Ixeti tlie uncritical acceptance of the metaphysical dogma of a pure 
unadulter ited seiise-e.xjierieiice as the criterion of truth. This 
as.sumption idealism examines and ro|ects in llie name of experience 
itsclf. Similarly it only carried the doctrine of relativity to its 
logical conclusion m denying that tlicrc could be any absolute 
relativity. Obiect stands in essential relation to subject, subject to 
oliject. This liemg so, it is wholly illogical to seek lor any test oi 
the (ruth and reality of either e.xcept in llic form which that relation 
itself takes. In its subsequent development idealism in England 
has passed through several clearly marked stages which may be 


distinguished as (a) that of exploration and tentative exposition in 
the writings of J. F. Ferrier,' J. Hutcliison StirUng,® Benjamin 
Jowett,“ W. T. Harris ; * {b) ol confident application to the central 
problems of logic, ethics and politics, fine art and religion, and as a 
principle of constructive criticism and interpretation chiefly in 
T. H. Green,* E. Caird," B. Bosanquet ’; (i) of vigorous eflort to 
develop on fresh lines its underlying metaphy.sic.s ill F. H. Bradley," 
■ T M. E. McTaggart," A. E. Taylor,"' Josiali Royce " and others, 
j finder tlie influence of these writers iilealism, as aliovc expounded 
though willi difference of interjiretotion in individual writers, may 
Ire said toward.s the end of the iiith century to liave been on its way 
to becoming tlie leading philosophy in tlic British Isles and America. 

3. Reaction against Traditional Idealism, — But it was not 
to be expected that the position idealism had thus won for itself 
would remain long unchallenged. It had its roots in 
a literature and in forni.s ol thought remote from the Dutiiam 
common track : it had been formulated before the andPrag- 
great advances in psychology which marked the course 
of the century; it.s latest word seemed to involve conse¬ 
quences that brought it into conflict with the vital interest 
the human mind has in freedom and (he possibility of real 
initiation. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
have been a vigorous reaction. This has taken mainly two 
opposite forms. On the one hand the attack has come from the 
old ground of the danger that is threatened to the reality of 
the external world and may be said to be in the interest of the 
object. On the other hand the theory has been attacked in the 
intere.st of the subject on flic ground that in the statuesque 
world of idea.s into which it introduces us it leaves no room for 
the elcmcnl of movement and process which recent psychology 
and metaphysic alike have taught us underlies all life. The 
conlliel of idealism with these two lines of criticism—the accusa¬ 
tion of subjectivism on the one side of intellertualism and rigid 
objectivism on the other may be said to have constiluted 
the hi.story of Anglo-.Saxon iihilo xiphy during the first decade 
of the 20th century. 

I. Whatever is to he .said of ancient Idealism, the modem 
doctrine may be said notably in Kant to have been in the main 
a vindication of the subjecti\-e factor in knowledge. But lhal 
space and time, mutter and cause should owe their origin to the 
action of the mind has always seemed paradoxical to common 
.sense. Nor is the impression which its enunciation in Kant made, 
likely to have been lightened in this country by the connexion 
that was sure to be traced between Bcrkcleyani.sm and the new 
leaching or by the form which the doctrine received at llic hands 
of T. H. Green, its leading English representative between 1870 
and 1S80. If what is real m things is ultimately nothing but 
their relations, and if relations are inconceisable apart from the 
relating mind, what is this but the dissolution of the solid ground 
of external reality which my consciousness seems to assure me 
underlies and eludes all the conceptual network by which 
1 try to bring one part of my experience into connexion with 
another .f It is quite true that modem idealists like Berkeley 
himself have sought to save themselves from the gulf of sub¬ 
jectivism by calling in the aid of a universal or infinite mind 
or by an appeal to a total or absolute experience to which our own 
is relative. But the former device is too obviously a deus e.v 
machina, the purpose of which would be equally well served by 
supposing with Fichte the individual self to be endowed with 
the power of subconsciously extraditing a world which returns 
to it in consciousness under the fomi of a foreign creation. 
The appeal to an Absolute on the other hand is only to suU 
stitute one difficulty for another. For granting that it places 
the centre of reality outside the individual self it does so only 
at tlie price of reducing the reality of the latter to an appearance ; 
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and if only one thing is real what becomes of the many different 
things which again my consciousness assures me are the one 
world with which I can have any practical concern ? To meet 
these difficulties and give back to us the assurance of the sub¬ 
stantiality of the world without us it has therefore been thought 
necessary to maintain two propositions which are taken to be 
the refutation of idealism, (i) There is given to us immediately 
in knowledge a world entirely independent of and different from 
our own impressions on the one hand and the conceptions by 
which we seek to establish relations between them upon the 
other. The relation of these impressions (and for the matter 
of that of their inter-relations among themselves) to our minds 
is only one out of many. As a leading writer puts it: “ There 
is such a thing as greenness having various relations, among 
othns that of being perceived.” * (2) Things may be, and may 
be known to be simply different. They may exclude one another, 
exist so to speak in a condition of armed neutrality to one another, 
without being positively thereby related to one another or altered 
by any change taking place in any of them. As the same writer 
puts it: “ There is such a thing as numerical difference, different 
from conceptual difference.” or expressing the same thing in 
other words “ there are relations not grounded in the nature of 
the related terms.” 

In this double-barrelled criticism it is important to distinguish 
what is really rel(;vant. Whatever the shortcomings of individual 
writers may he, modem idealism differs, as we have seen, from 
the arrested idealism of Berkeley precisely in the point on v/hich 
dualism insists. In all knowledge we are in touch not merely 
with the self and its passing states, but with a real object which 
is different from them. On this head there is no difference, 
and idealism need have no difficulty in accepting all that its 
opponents here contend. The difference between the two 
themdes does not consist in any difference of emphasis on the 
objective side of knowledge, but in the standard by which the 
nature of the object is to be tested—the difference is logical 
not metaphysical—it concerns the definition of truth or falsity 
in the knowledge of the reality which both admit. To idealism 
there can be no iiltimiite test, but the possibility of giving any 
fart which claims to he true its place in a coherent system of 
luuluallv related truths. To this dualism opposes the doctrine 
that truth and falsehood are a matter of mere immediate 
intuition ; " There is no problem at all in truth and falsehood, 
some propositions arc true and some false just as some roses are 
red and some white.”" The issue between the two theories 
under this head may here be left with the remark that it is a 
eurioui; comment on the logic tif dualism that setting out to 
vindicate the reality ot an objectii'e standard of truth it should 
end in the most .subjective of all the wav a thing appears to the 
individual. The, criticism that applies to the first of the above 
contentions applies miilaiis 7 nutainUs to the second. .'Vs idealism 
differs from Berkeley anism in asserting the reality of an " ex¬ 
ternal ” world so it differs from Spinozism in asserting the 
reality of difference within it. Determination is not merely 
negation. On this head there need be no cpiarrel between 
it and dualism. Ours is a many-sided, a many-coloured world. 
The point of conflict again lies in the nature and ground of 
the assigned differences. Dualism meets the assertion of absolute 
unity by the counter assertion of mere difference. But it it 
is an error to treat the unity of the world as its only real aspect, 
it is equally an error to treat its differences as something ulti¬ 
mately irreducible. No philosophy founded on this assumption 
is likely to maintain itself against the twofold evidence of 
modem psychology and modem logic. According to the first 
the world, whether looked at from the side of our perception 
or from the side of the object perceived, can be made intelligible 
only when we accept it for what it is as a real continuity. 
Differences, of course, there are ; and, if we like to say so, every 
difference is unique, hut this does not mean that they are given 
in absolute independence of everything else, “ fired at us out of 

' See Mind. New Series, xii p. 43s seq. 
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a caimon." They bear a definite relation, to the structure of our 
physical and psychical nature, and correspond to definite needs 
of the subject that manifests itself therein. Similarly from 
the side of logic. It is not the teaching of idealism alone but 
of the facts which logical analysis has brought home to us that 
all difference in the last resort finds its ground in the quality 
or content of the things differentiated, and that this difference 
of content shows in turn a double strand, the strand of sameness 
and the strand of otherness—that in which and that by which 
they differ from one another. Idealism has, of course, no quarrel 
with numerical difference. All difference has its numerical 
a.spect: two different things are always two both in knowledge 
and in reality. What it cannot accept is the doctrine that there 
are two things which are two in themselves apart from that 
which makes them two—which are not two 0/ something. So 
far from establishing the truth for which dualism is itself con¬ 
cerned—the reality of all differences—such a theory can end 
only in a scepticism as to the reality of any difference. It is 
difficuU to see what real difference there ran be between things 
which are differences of nothing. 

II. More widespread and of more serious import is the 
attack from the other side to which since the publication of 
A. Seth's Hegehmiism and Personality (1887) and W. James’s 
Will to Belieiir (1(103) idealism has been subjected. Here also 
it is important to distinguish what is relevant from what 
is irrelevant in the line of criticism represented bv these 
writers. There need be no contradiction between idealism and 
a reasonable pragmatism. In so far as the older doctrine is 
open to the charge of neglecting the conalive and teleological 
side of experience it can afford to be grateful to its critics for 
recalling it to its owm eponymous principle of the priority of 
the ” ideal ” to the “ idea.” of needs to the conception of their 
object. 'I'he real issue comes into edew m the attempt, under¬ 
taken in the interest of freedom, to substitute for the notion of 
the world as a cosmos pervaded by no discernible principle 
and in its essenee indifferent to the form impressed upon it by 
its active parts. 

To the older idealism as to the new the es,s(;uce of mmd or spirit 
IS Ireedom. But the guarantee ol freedom is to be .sought for not 
in the denial of law, tint in llie whole nature of mind and its relation 
to the structure of ex)ieriRnce. Without mind no orderly world : only 
tlirougii tlie action ol tlie siiliject and its " ideas ” are the con¬ 
fused and incoherent data ol sense-perception (tliemseivcs .shot 
through with lioth strand.s) built uji mlo that system oi things 
we call Nature, and wliicli .stands out against the iiub|ecf as the 
liody .stands out against the soul whose funrtioning may be 
said to hax'e created it. On the other liand, without the world no 
mind : only thiougli the action ol tlie environment upon llie subject 
is the idealizing activity in which it Inuls its being c-dled into exist¬ 
ence. Herein lies the jiaraclox winch is also tlie dcejicst truth of our 
sjnritiial life. In mterjiri'ting its cindronment first as a world of 
tilings that seem to stand m a relation (it exclusion lo one another 
and to Itself, llicn as a natuial system governed by rigid mechanical 
necessitv, tlie mind can yet ieel tliat in its very o|)po.silion the world 
is akin to it, bone ol its bone and lle.sli of its ilesh. What is true ol 
mind IS true of will. Idealism starts Irom the relativity ot flic 
world to purposive consciousness. But tins again may be so stated 
as to represent only one .side of tlie truth. It is equally true that 
the will IS relative to the world ol objects and interests to which 
It IS attached through instincts and Icclings, liabits and sentiments. 
In isolation from its object tlie will is as mucli an abstraction as 
tlionght ajiart Irom the world ol percepts, memories and associations 
which give it content and stability. And just as mind does not lose 
but gam in individuality in projiortion as it parts with any claim 
to tlie capricious determination ot what its world sliall be, and 
becomes dominated by the conception ot an order which is immutable 
so the will becomes free and " personal " in jiroportion as it identifie.s 
itself with objects and interests, and subordinates itself to laws and 
requirements which involve the suppression of all that is merely 
arbitrary and subjective. Here, too, subject and object grow 
together. The jiower and vitalitj' of the one is the power and 
vitality of the other, and this is so because they arc not two things 
with separate roots but arc both rooted in a common reality which, 
while it includes, is more than cither. 

Passing by tliese contentions as unmeaning or irrelev-ant and seeing 
nothing but irreconcilable contradiction between the conceptions 
of the world as immutable law and a self-determining subject 
pragmatism {f.v.) seeks other means of vindicating the reality of 
freedom. It agrees with older forms ot libertarianism in taking its 
stand on the fact of sjiontaneity as jirimary and self-evidencing, 
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biut it is not content to assert its existence side by side with rigidly 
determined stKjuence. it carries tlie war into the camp of the enemy 
by seeking to <Iomnnstrate that tlie completely determined action 
which IS set over against freedom as the basis of explanation in the 
material world is merely a hypollicsis whicJi, wlule it serves sufli- 
ciently well the limited purpose lor which it is devised, is incapable 
of verification in the ultmiale loiistituerits of physical nature 
riiere seems in fact nothing to prevent us from holding that while 
natural laws express tlie average tendeneles of multitudes they give 
no clue to Uio movi'inent ot individuals. Some have gone farther 
and argued that from the nature ol the case no causal explanation 
of any real change in the woikl ol things is possible A cause is 
that which contains the etlect (“ causa aeijuat effectum ”), but this 
IS precisely what can never he proved with res]>er 1 to anything that 
IS claimed .1 real cause in the e.oiicrcte world, liverywhore tlie 
ellect reveals an elemeiil winch is imhscoverable m the cause with 
the result that the identity we seek for ever eludes us. Even the 
resiiltaiif of mechanical forces refu.ses to resolve itself into its con¬ 
stituents. In the " resiillanl ” there is n new direct ion, and with 
il a new qiialilv the component tones ol which no anaiysis can 
di.scover.' 

11 is nut here possible to do more than indicate what appear 
to be the valid elements in these two ronflicting interpretations 
of the rerjiiiremrnts of a Iriie idealism. On behalf of the older 
it may lie eonfidentlv affirmed that no solution is likely to find 
gcncr.al aceeplanee whirh involves ihe rejerlion of die conception 
of unity and intclhgiiile order as the primarv prmtiple of our 
world. The assertion of this principle by Kant was, we have 
seen, the corner-stone of idealistic philosophy in general, under¬ 
lying ns it does the conception of a permanent subject not less 
than that of a permanent object. As little from the side of 
knowledge is it likely that any theory will find acceptance which 
reduces all thought to a process of analysis and the disi overy of 
abstract identity. There is no logical pinnciple which requires 
that we should derive qualitative change by logical analysis from 
quantitative difference. Everywhere e.xperience is synthetic : 
il gives us multiplicity in unity. Explanation of it does not 
require the annihilation of all differences hut the apprehension 
of them in organic relation to one another and to the wfiolc 
to which they belong. It was, as we have seen, this conception 
of thought us essentially synthetic tor which Kant paved the 
way in his polemic agaiast the formalism of his continental 
predecessors. The revival as in the above argument of the idea 
that the function of thought is the elimination of difference, 
and that rational connexion must fail where absolute identity 
is mdiseoverable mcrclv shows how imperfectly Kant’s lesson 
has been learned hv some of those who propliesv in his name. 

Finally, apart from these more academic arguments there is 
an undoubted paradox in a theory whicli.at a moment when in 
whatever direction we look the best inspiration in poetry, 
sociology and pliysi.hil science comes Irom tlie idea of the unity 
of the v/orid, gives in its adhesion to pluralism on the ground 
of its preponderating praetieai value. 

On the other hand, idealism would lie false to itself if it inter¬ 
preted the unity which it thus seeks to establish in any sense 
that is incompatible with the vahditv of moral dKtiiictions and 
liuman responsibility in the fullest sense of the term. It wouki 
on Its side be, indeed, a paradox if at a time when the validity of 
human ideals and the responsibility of nations and individuals 
to realize them is more unii'crsnllv recognized than ever before 
on our planet, the philosofihical theory which hitherto hos hern 
chiefly identified with tiieir vindication .should he turned against 
them. Vet the depth and extent of the dissatisfaction arc 
sufficient ei'idence that the most recent developments are not 
free from ambiguity on this vit.al issue. 

W’hat is thus suggested is not a rash departure from the general 
point of view of idealism (by its achievements in every field 
to which it has been applied, “ stat mo'e stia ”) but a cautious 
inquiry into the possibility of reaching a conception of the world 

' Th(' striking? statemont ol ihis arpumt^nt to Ik* found in 
Boui'oiix’p treatise I)v lu i<mtivi>cn(e dcs lofs dc la natun-, first 
publisiicfl in 1874 and n^printed without alteration in 1005. Tlie 
sume general line of thouglit underlies James V'ard’s Katuraltsm and 
A^no<:Ui:isni (2nd ed., ipon), and A. j. Baltour’s J'uundations of 
ilehef (8th ed., tooi). H. Bergson 'r works on the other hand contain 
the elements of a reconstruction similar in spirit to Uic suggestions 
of the present article. | 


in wliich a place can be found at once for the idea of unity and 
determination and of movement and freedom. Any attempt 
here to anticipate what the course of an idealism inspired by 
such a spirit of caution and comprehension is likely to be cannot 
but appear dogmatic. 

Yet it may be permitted to make a suggestion. Taking for 
granted the unity ol Uie world idealism is committed lo interpret it 
as siuntual as a unity of spirits. This is implied in the phrase by 
which it has sought to signalize its break with Spinozism : " from 
substance lo subject." 'Phe universal or infiiiite is one that realizes 
itself m finite particukar minds cand wills, not as accidents or imperfec¬ 
tions ol :t, but as its es.sential term. These on their side, to be .subjccl 
in the trill, sense must be conceived of as po.ssessing a life which i’^ 
truly their own. (he expression of their own nature as self-detcv- 
rrimant. In saying subject we say self, in saying self we say free 
creator. No conception of the infinite can llnTelore be true which 
does not leave rooui for movement, process, free creation. OIdne.ss, 
sameness, permani-nce of princij.)le and direction, these must be, 
otlieruise tliere is notlnn^ . but newne.s.s of emlmcUtncnl, existence, 
reah/alion also, otherwise nothing ts. 

Now it IS just to tho.se iabdications in the idea of spirit that .some 
ol the promir.e.nl ren-ut expositions ol Idealism seem to have tailed 
(o do justice. 'I Jirv luive failed particularly when they have left 
(he idea of " delernuuution ” unpurged of the suggestion of time 
succession. The very w’ord lends itself to this mislake. Idealists 
have gone beyond others m asserting that (he subject in the sense ol 
n l)eing whicli merely icpents what has gone before is timele.s.s. I'liis 
involves that its actnily lannot be truly conceived of as included 
m an auteci'donf, ns an oflect iii a cause or one term ol an cquaticn 
in the other As tlie activity of a subject or spi it it js essentially 
a iicw' birtlu It is this faiJuro that has led to the present revolt 
agaonst a " block universe." But tlie (hfhculty is not to Ihj met bv 
running to the opposite extreme in the assertion of a loose and 
ramshackle one. This is merely another way of perpetuating tlic 
mistake of allowing the notion of di termination by an other or a 
preceding to continue to dominate us in a region where we have in 
reality passed from it to the notion ol detcnnmation by soH or by 
sell-acknowledged ideals. Ar the correction from the one .side 
consisls in <1 more whole hearted acceptance of the conception of 
determination by an ideal as the essence of mind, so from tnc other 
side it must consist in the recognition of the valuelessness of a freedom 
which does not mean submission to u KeU-chosen, though not sell- 
createfl, law. 

The-solution here suggested i.s nrobably more likely to meet with 
opposition from the side of Inealism than of Pragmatism. It 
involvc.s, it will be .said, the reality of time, the dependence of the 
lnfmit<‘ m the finite, and Ih'-rcwith a departure from llio whole hue 
of Hcgehan thought. (1) It does surely involve the rcahty of tinu* 
in the sense that it mvolves the reality of existence which it is agreed 
IS jiroeess. Without proces* the eli-rnal is not comiilete or. if eternilv 
mc-ans completeness, is not truly eternal. Our mistake lies in ab&trac- 
tion ol the one fiom the other, which, as always, ends in lonlusiou 
of the one with the other. Irutli lies m giving each Us place. Not 
only does eternity assert the conception of the hmir but the hour 
asserts the conception of eternity—w’ltii w'hfit adequacy is anotlier 
question. (2) 'i'he .second of 1 lie aliove objections takes iLs point 
from the contradiction to r<-Jigious coiivscionsness wliicli si'ems to lie 
involved. Tills Is cerldinly a mistake. Keligious consciousness 
asserts, no doubt, Ilia( (lod is tiecessaiy to the soul ; fiom Him as 
its insjuration, to Him as its ideal arc all things But i( asserts with 
equal emphasi.s that the soul is neces.sary to Ciod. 'lo declare itsell 
an unneces.sary creation is .surely on (lie jiart ol the individual soul 
the height of impiety liod live.b in the .soul as it in Him. lie also 
might .say, Irom il as liis offspring, to it as the objft t of 1 lis outgoing 
love are all things. (3) Jt is a mistake to attribute to Hegel the 
doctrine that time is an illusion. If in a well-known passage [Logic 
S 212) he seem.s to countenance the Spinoxislic view he immediately 
corrects il by assigning an " actualizing force " to tins illusion and 
making it a ' ueces^Miry dynamic element of truth." Consistently 
with this we ha\<‘ the conclusion statefl in the succeeding section 
on lh<' Will. "Good, the final end <>{ the world, ha-s being only 
while it constantly produces itself. And tlie world ol the .spirit 
and the w'orhl ol nature continue to have this distmctioii, (hat the 
latter movTs only in a recurring c3'cle wliile the former certainly 
also makes jirogrcss." Tin* mistake is not Hegel’s but ours. It 
is to be remedied not h\ giving up the idea of the Infinite hut by 
ceasing to think ol the Infinite as of a being endowed with a static 
]>erfection which the tmite will merely reproduces, and definitely 
recognizing the forward cftorl of the finite, as an essential element 
in Its self-exjire ■•lion. If there be any truth in this suggestion it 
seems likdv (Init tin* last word of idealism, like the first, will prove 
to be IJiat the tyyio ol the highest roalitv is to be .sought lor not in 
any fixed PariTienideaii circle of achieved being I)ut in lui ideal ol 
good which while never fully* expressi'd under llic lorm of time 
can never become actual and so hilfil itsclJ under any other. 
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IDELER, CHRISTIAN LUDWIG (1766-1846), German chrono- 
logist and astronomer, was bom near Perleherp on the jist of 
September 1766. After holding various official posts under (he 
Prussian government he becante professor at the university of 
Berlin in rSei, and eighteen years later foreign member of the 
Institute, of P'ranre. From 1816 to 1822 he was tutor to the 
young princes William Frederick and Charles, He died in Berlin 
on the loth of August 1846. He devoted his life chiefly to the 
examination of ancient systems of chronolog)'. In 1825-1826 
he published his great work, Hanilhurh der matkematiseken und 
teehnischen Chrnihilogtr (2 vols.; 2nd ed., 1885), re-edited as 
Lehrbu h der Chronnlngie (1831); a supplementary volume. 
Die Zeitreehniing der Chiitesm, appeared in 1839. Beside these 
important works he wrote also Untcrsuchungert ither d. Ursprung 
und d. Bedeutnng d. Sternuamen (1809) and Vber d. Vrsprung d. 
Thierkreises (1838). With Nolle he published handbooks on 
English and French language and literature. His son, Julius 
Ludwig Idklf.r (1809 1842), wrote Meleorologia veterum 
Graecorum el Romanontm (1832). 

IDENTIFICATION (Lat. idem, the same), the process of 
proving any one’s identity, i.e. that, he is the man he purports 
to he, or— if he is pretending to be some one else — the man 
he really is ; or in case of dispute, that he is the man he is 
alleged to be. As more slreniinus efforts have been made for the 
pursuit of criminals, and more and more severe pienalties are 
inflicted on old offenders, means of identification have become 
essential, and various processes have l.ieen tried to secure that 
desirable end. For a long time they continued to be mo.st im¬ 
perfect ; nothing better was devised than rough and ready 
methods of recognition depending upon the memories of oflicers 
of the law or the personal impressions ot witnesses concerned 
in the case, supplemented in more recent years by photographs, 
not always a safe and unerring guide. The machinery emiiloyed 
was cumbrous, wasteful of time and costly. 1 letective policemen 
were marched in a body to inspect arrested prisoners in the 
exercising yards of the prison. Accused persons were placed 
in the midst of a number of others of approximately like figure 
and appearance, and the prosecutor and witnesses were called 
in one by one (o pick out the offender. Inquiries, with a detailed 
description of distinctive marks, and photographs were circu¬ 
lated far and wide to local police forces. Officers, police and 
prison warders were despatclied in person to give evidence of 
identity at distant courts. Mis-identification was by no means 
rare. Many remarkable cases may be (juoted. One of the most 
notable was tint of the Frenchman Lesurqiies, in the days of 
the Directory, wiio was positively identified as having robbed 


the Lyons mail and suffered death, protesting his innocettce 
of the crime, which was afterwards brought home to another 
man, Duboscq, and this terrible judicial error proved to be the 
result of the extraordinary likeness between the two men. 
Another curious case is to be found in American records, when a 
man was indicted for bigamy as James Hoag, who averred tiiat 
he was really Thomas Parker. There was a marvellous conflict 
of testimony, even wives and families and personal friends being 
misled, and there was a narrow escape of mis-identification. 
The leading modem case in England is that of Adolf Beck (1905). 
Beck (who eventually died at the end of 1909) was arrested on 
the complaint of a number of women who positively swore to 
his ideiitity as Smith, a man who had defrauded them. An 
ex-policeman who had originally arrested Smith also swore that 
Beck was the same man. There was a grave miscarriage of 
justice. Beck was sentenced to penal servitude, and although 
a closer examination of the personal marks showed that Beck 
could not [Kissibly be .Smith, it was only after a scandalous delay, 
due to the obstinacy of responsible oflicials, that relief was 
afforded, it has to be admitted that evidence' as to identity 
based on personal impressions is perhaps of all classes of evidence 
the least to lie relied upon. 

Such elements of uncertainty cannot easily be eliminated 
trnm any system of jurisprudence, but some improvements in 
the methods of identification have been introduced in recent 
years. The first was in the adoption of anthropometry (g.v.), 
which was invented by the French savant, A. Bertillon. The 
reasons that led to its general supersession may be summed up 
in its costliness, the demand for superior skill in subordinate 
agents und the liability to errors not easy to trace and correct. 
A still more potent reason remained, the comparative failure 
of results. It was found in the first four years of its use in England 
and Wales that an almost inappreciable number of identifications 
were effected by the anthropometric .system ; namely, 152 in 
1898, 243 in 1899, 462 in 1900, and 503 in 1901, the year in 
which it was supplemented by the u.se of “ finger prints ” (t/.v.}. 
The figures soon increased by leaps and bounds. In 1902 the 
total number of searches among the records were 6826 and the 
identifications 1722 for London and the provinces ; in 1903 
the searches were 11,919, the identifications 3642; for the 
first half of 1904 the .searches were 6697 and the identifications 
2335. In India and some of the colonies the results were still 
niore remarkable; the recognitions in 1903 were 9512, and 
17,289 in 1904. Were returns available from other countries 
very similar figures would no doubt be shown. Among these 
countries are Ireland, Australasia, Ceylon, South Africa, and many 
great cities of the United States ; and the system is extending 
to Germany, Austria-Hungary and other parts of Europe. 

The record of finger prints in I'ingland and Wales is kept by 
the Metropolitan police at New Scotland Yard. They were at 
first limited to persons convicted at courts at quarter sessions 
and assizes and to all persons sentenced at minor courts to more 
than a month without option of fine for serious offences. The 
finger prints when taken by prison warders are forwarded to 
London for registration and reference on demand. The total 
numlier of finger-print slips was 70,000 in 1904, and weekly 
additions were being made at the rate of 350 slips. The 
advantages of the record system need not be emphasized. By 
its means identification is prompt, inevitable and absolutely 
accurate. By forwarding the finger prints of all remanded 
prisoners to New Scotland Yard, their antecedents arc established 
beyond all hesitation, 

In past times identification of criminals who had passed through 
the hands of the law was compassed by branding, imprinting 
by a hot iron, or tattooing with an indelible sign, such as a crown, 
tlcur de lys or initials upon the shoulder or other part of the body. 
This practice, long since abandoned, was in a measure continued 
in the British army, when offenders against military law were 
ordered by sentence of court-martial to be marked with “ 1) ” 
for deserter and “ B.C.” bad character ; this ensured their 
recognition and prevented re-enlistment; but all such penalties 
have now disappeared. (A. G.) 
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IDEOGRAPH (Gr. idea, and ypdijxii', to write), a symbol 
or character painted, written or inscribed, representing ideas 
and not sounds ; such a form of writing is found in Chinese 
and in most of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (see Writing). 

IDIOBLAST (Gr. I'Sios-. peculiar, and /fAttirros, a shoot), a 
botanical term for an individual cell which is distinguished 
i>y its shape, size or contents, such as the stone-cells in the soft 
tissue of a pear. 

IDIOM (Gr. iSi(u/ia, something peculiar and personal ; tSios, 
one's own, personal), a form of expression whether in words, 
grammatical construction, phraseology, &c., which is peculiar 
to a Langu.'tge ; sometimes also a special variety of a particular 
language, a dialect. 

IDIOSYNCRASY (Gr. iiiioo-eyKpwria, peculiar habit of body 
or temperament; 'otos, one’s own, and tri'yKpaaii, blending, 
tempering, from fri'yKfpnri iwtAK, to put together, compound, 
mix), a physical or mental condition peculiar to an individual 
usually taking the form of a special susce^atibility to particular 
stimuli ; thus it is an idiosyncrasy of one individual that 
abnormal sensations of discomfort should be excited by certain 
odours or colours, by the presence in the room of a cat, &c. ; 
similarly certain [jersons are found to be peculiarly rcs[)onsive or 
irresponsive to the action of particular drugs. The word is also 
used, generall)', of any eccentricity or peculiarity of character, 
appearance, iVc. 

IDOLATRY, the worship (Gr. Xarpua) of idols (Gr. eirtwAoi), 
i.e. images or other objects, believed to represent or be the 
abode of a superhuman personalit)'. The term is olten used 
generically to include such varied forms as litholatry, dendrol.atr), 
pyrolatry, zoolatry and even necrolatry. In an age when the 
stiKb- of religion was practically confined to Judaism and 
(Christianity, idolatry was regaidcd as a degeneration from an 
iiiicorriiiJt primeval faith, but the comparative and historical 
inx'estigation of religion has shown it to be rather a stage ol an 
upward movement, and that by no means the earliest. It is 
not found, for instance, among Bushmen, h'liegians, I'.skimos, 
while it reached a high developincnt among the great civiliza- 
lions of the ancient world in both hemispheres.' Its earliest 
stages are to be sought in natiirism and animism. To give 
concreteness to the vague ideas thus worshipped the idol, at 
first rough and crude, comes to the help of the sai'agc, and in 
couisc of time through inability io distinguish subjective and 
objective, comes to be identified with tlie idea it originally 
svinbolizcil. The degraded form of animism known as fctichism 
is usuallv the direct antecedent of idolatry. A fetich is adored, 
not tor itself, but fur the spirit w'hn dwells in it and works through 
It. Fetiches of stone or wood were at a ver\ earlv age shaped 
•iiid polished or coloured and ornamented. A new step was 
taken when the lop of the log or stone was shaped like a human 
head ; the rest ot the body soon followed. The priicess can be 
tollowcd with some distinctness in Greece. .Soinclimes, as in 
Babylonia and India, the representation combined human and 
animal forms, but the human figure is the predominant model ; 
man makes God after his own image. 

Idols may be private and personal like the terajihim of the 
Hebrew’s or the little figures found in earlv Egyptian tombs, 
iir—a late di'velopment, public and tribal or national. Some, 
like the ancestral images among the Maoris, are the intermittent 
abodes of the spirits of the dead. 

As the earlier stages in the development of the religious con¬ 
sciousness persist and arc often manifest in idolatry, so in the 
higher stPiges, when men have attained loftier spiritual ideas, 
idolatry itself survives and is abundantly visible as a reactionary 

‘ According to Varro the Romans had no animal or human image 
of a god for 170 years alter the founding of the city; Herodotus 
(i. I.ti) says the Persians had no temples or idols before Artaxerxci, 1 . ; 
1 -ucian {De surn'/. ii) bears similar testimony for Greece and as to 
idols {Dra .S' it, 3) for Egypt Eusebius (Praep. Evang. i. y) siim.s 
up the theory of antiquity in his statement ' tfio oldest peoples liad 
no idols.” Images ol the gods indeed presuppose a definiteness of 
conception and powers of discrimination that could only be the result 
of history and reflection. Tlic iconic age everywhere succeeded to 
an era in which the objects of worship were aniconic, e.g. wooden 
posts, stone steles, cones. 


tendency. The history of tlic Jewish people whom the prophets 
sought, for long in vain, to wean from worshipping images 
is an illustration; so too the vulgarities of modern popular 
Hinduism contrasted with the lofty teaching of the Indian 
sacred books. 

In the New Testament the word ci’fiuiAoAaTfitfii {idololairia. 
afterwards shortened occasionally to tlSoKarptia, idolatria) 
occurs in all four times, viz. in i Cor. x. 14; Gal. v. 20; i I’eter 
iv. 3 ; Col. iii, 5. In the last of these passages it is used to 
describe the sin of covetousness or ‘‘ mammon-worship.’’ In 
the other places it indicates with the utmost generality all the 
riles and practices of those special forms of paganism with which 
Christianity first came into collision. It can only be understood 
by reference to the LXX., where ctiioiAoi' (like the word “ idol ’’ 
in A.V.) occasionally translates indifferently no fewer than 
sixteen words by which in the Old Testament the objects of 
what the later Jews called ‘‘strange worship” (n;; n-ioy) are 
denoted (sec Enrydopae.dia Bihitca). In the widest acceptation 
of the word, idolatry in any form is absolutely forbidden in 
the .second commandment, which runs “ Thou shall not make 
unto thee a graven image ; [and] to no visible shape in heaven 
above, or in (he earth beneath, or in the water under the 
I earth, shall thou bow down or render service ” (see Dkca- 
' i.ogue). For some account of the questions connected with 
I the breaches ot this law which arc reeiirded in the history 
of the Israelites see the artiele Jews ; those differences 
as to tile interpretation ol the prohibition whirli have so 
seriously divided Christendom are discussed under tlie head of 
ICO'SOCl.A.STS, 

In the ancient cluirch, idolatry was naturally reekoued among 
those magna crimina or great crimes against the first and second 
commandments which invoh-ed the liighest ecclesiastical 
censures. Niif only were tho.se who had gone openly to heathen 
temples and partaken in (lie sacrifices {sucrificati) or burnt 
incense {ihimficati) hedd guilty ol this crime ; the same charge, 
in various degrees, was incurred by those whose renunciation 
of idolatry had been private mcrcl)", or who otherwi.se hud used 
unworthy means to evade persecution, hy those also who had 
feigned themselves mad to avoid .saerifieing, h)- all promoters 
and cticouragers of idolatrous rites, and by idol makers, incense 
.sellers and architects or builders ul structures connected vrith 
idol worship. Idolatry was made a crime against the slate liv 
the laws of (.im.stantius {Cod, Thend. x\'i. 10. 4, I'l), forbiddiiif’ 
all sacrifices on pain of death, and .still more hy the statutes ol 
Theodosius {Cud. 'J'heod. .\vi. 10. 12) enacted in 3112, in which 
sacrifice and divination were dcclareil treasonable and punish¬ 
able with death ; the use of lights, inccn.se, garlands and filiations 
was to invoh'c the forfeiture of house and land where they were 
used ; and all who entered heathen temples were to he fined. 
Sec Bingham, Antiqq. bk. xvi. c. 4. 

Sec also Imaok-worshii' , anil, on the wliole quesfion, Religion. 

IDOMENEUS, in Greek legend, son of Deucalion, grandson 
j of Minos and Pasiphae, and king of Grete. As a descendant 
of Zeus and famous for his beauty, he was one of the suitors of 
Helen ; hence, after her abduction by Paris, he took part in the 
Trojan War, in which he distinguished himself bv his bravery. 
He is mentioned as a special favourite of Agamemnon {Jim'd, 
iv. 257). According to Homer {Odyssey, iii. 191), he relumed 
home safely with all his countrv'men who had survived the war, 
but later legend connects him with an incident similar to that 
of Jephtha’s daughter. Having been overtaken by a violent 
storm, to ensure his safety he vowed to sacrifice to Po.scidon the 
first living thing that met him when he landed on his native 
shore. This proved to be his son, whom he slew in accordance 
with his vow ; whereupon a plague broke out in the island, 
and Idomcneus was driven out. He fled to the district of Sal- 
lentum in Calabria, and subsequently to Colophon in Asia 
Minor, where he settled near the temple of the Clarian Apollo 
and was buried on Mount Cercaphus (Virgil, A&iieid, iii. 121, 

! 400,531, and Servius on those passages). But the Cretans showed 
i his grave at Cnossus, where he was worshipped as a hero with 
i Merioncs (Diod. Sic. v. 79). 



IDRIA- 

IDRIA, a mining town in Carniola, Austria, 25 m. W. of 
Laibach. Pop. (1900) 5772. It is situated in a narrow Alpine 
valley, on the river Idria, an affluent of the Isonzo, and owes 
its prosperity to the rich mines of quicksilver which were 
accidentally discovered in 1497. Since 1580 they have been 
under the management of the government. The mercurial ore lies 
in a bed of clay slate, and is found both mingled with schist 
and in the form of cinnabar. A special excellence of the ore 
is the greatness of the yield of pure metal compared with the 
amount of the refuse. As regards the quantity annually ex¬ 
tracted, the mines of Idria rank second to those of Almaden in 
Spain, which arc the richest in the world. 

IDRIALIN, a mineral wax accompanying the mercury ore in 
Idria. According to Goldschmidt it can be extracted by means 
of xylol, amyl alcohol or turpentine ; also, without decomposi¬ 
tion, by distillation in a current of hydrogen, or carbon dioxide. 
It is a white crystalline body, very difficultly fusible, boiling 
above 440“ C. (824° F.), of the composition C^nH^sO. Its solution 
in glacial acetic acid, by oxidation with chromic acid, yielded 
a red powdery solid and a fatty acid fusing at 62° C., and 
exhibiting all the characters of a mixture of palmitic and 
stearic acids. 

IDRISI, or Edrisi [Abu Abdallah Mahommed Ibn Mahommed 
Ibn Abdallah Ibn Idrisi, c. a.t>. 1099-1154], Arabic geographer. 
Very little is known of his life. Having left Islamic lands and 
l>ecome the courtier and panegyrist of a Christian prince, though 
himself a descendant of the Prophet, he was probably regarded 
by strict Moslems as a scandal, whose name should not, if 
possible, be mentioned. His great-grandfather, Idrisi II., 
“ Biamrillah,” a member of the great princely house which had 
reigned for a time as caliphs in north-west Africa, was prince 
of Malaga, and likewise laid claim to the supreme title (Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful). After his death in 1055, Malaga was 
seized by Granada (1057), and the Idrisi family then probably 
migrated to Ceuta, where a freedman of theirs held power. Here 
the geographer appears to have been born in a.h. 493 (,\.d. >099). 
He is said to have studied at Cordova, and this tradition is con¬ 
firmed by his elaborate and enthusiastic description of that 
city in his geography. From this work we know that he had 
visited, at some period of his life before A.r>. 1154, both Lisbon 
and the mines of Andalusia. He had also once resided near 
Morocco city, and once was at (Algerian) Constantine. More 
precisely, he tells us that in a.d. 1117 he went to see the cave 
of the .Seven Sleepers at Ephesus ; he probably travelled ex¬ 
tensively in Asia Minor. From doubtful readings in his text 
some have inferred that he had seen part of the coasts of France 
and England. We do not know when Roger II. of Sicily (noi- 
1154) invited him to his court, but it must have be^n between 
1125 and 1150. Idrisi made for the Norman king a celestial 
sphere and a disk representing the known world of his day— 
both in silver. These only absorbed one-third of the metal 
that had been given him for the work, but Roger bestowed on 
him the remaining two-thirds as a present, adding to this 100,000 
pieces of money and the cai^o of a richly-laden ship from 
Barcelona. Roger next enlisted Idrisi's seredees in the compila¬ 
tion of a fresh description of the “ inhabited earth ” from 
observation, and not merely from books. The king and his 
geographer chose emissaries whom they sent out into various 
countries to observe, record and design ; as they returned, 
Idrisi inserted in the new geography the information they 
brought. Thus was gradually completed (by the month of 
Shawwal, a.h. 548=mid-January, a.d. 1154), the famous work, 
best known, from its patron and originator, as Al Rojari, but 
whose fullest title seems to have been. The going out of a Curious 
Man to explore the Regions of the Globe, its Provinces, Islands, 
Cities and their Dimensions and Situation. This has been 
abbreviated to The Amusement of him who desires to traverse 
the Earth, or The Relaxation of a Curious Mind. The title of 
Nubian Geography, based upon Sionita and Hezronita’s mis¬ 
reading of a passage relating to Nubia and the Nile, is entirely 
unwarranted and misleading. The Rogerian Treatise contains 
a full description of the world as far as it was known to the 
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author. The “ inhabited earth ” is divided into seven “ climates,” 
b^inning at the equinoctial line, and extending northwards 
to the limit at which the earth was supposed to be rendered 
uninhabitable by cold. Each climate is then divided by per¬ 
pendicular lines into eleven equal parts, beginning with the 
western coast of Africa and ending with the eastern coast of 
Asia. The whole world is thus formed into seventy-seven equal 
square compartments. The geographer begins with the first 
part of the first climate, including the westernmost part of the 
.Sahara and a small (north-westerly) section of the Sudan (of 
which a vague knowledge had now been acquired by the Moslems 
of Barbary), and thence proceeds eastward through the different 
divisions of this climate till he finds its termination in the Sea 
of China. He then returns to the first part of the second climate, 
and so proceeds till he reaches the eleventh part of the seventh 
climate, which terminates in north-east Asia, as he conceives 
that continent. The inconveniences of the arrangement (ignoring 
all divisions, physical, political, linguistic or religious, which 
did not coincide with those of his “ climates ”) are obvious. 

Though Idrisi was in such close relations with one of the 
most civilized of Christian courts and states, we find few traces 
of his influence on European thought and knowledge. The chief 
exception is perhaps in the delineation of Africa in the world- 
maps of Marino Sanuto {q.v.) and Pietro Vesconte. His account 
of the voyage of the Maghrurin or “ Deceived Men ” of Lisbon 
in the Atlantic (a voyage on which they seem to have visited 
Madeira and one of the Canaries) may have had some effect in 
stimulating the later ocean enterprise of Christian mariners ; but 
we have no direct evidence of this. Idrisi’s Ptolemaic leanings 
give a distinctly retrograde character to certain parts of his 
work, such as east Africa and south Asia; and, in spite of the 
record of the Lisbon Wanderers, he fully shares the common 
Moslem dread of the black, viscous, stormy and wind-swept 
waters of the western ocean, whose limits no one knew, and over 
which thick and perpetual darkness brooded. At the same time 
his breadth of view, his clear recognition of scientific truths 
(such as the roundness of the world) and his wide knowledge 
and intelligent application of preceding work (such as that of 
Ptolemy. Masudi and Al Jayhani) must not be forgotten. He 
also preserves and embodies a considerable amount of private 
and special information—especially as to Scandinavia (in whose 
delineation he far surpasses his predecessors), portions of the 
African coast, the river Niger (whose name is perhaps first to 
be found, after Ptolemy’s doubtful Nigeir, in Idrisi), portions 
of the African coast, Egypt, .Syria, Italy, France, the Adriatic 
shore-lands, Germany and the Atlantic islands. No other 
Arabic work contains a larger assortment of valuable geographical 
facts ; unfortunately the place-names are often illegible or hope¬ 
lessly corrupted in the manuscripts. Idrisi’s world-map, with 
all its shortcomings, is perhaps the best product of that strangely 
feeble thing—the Mahommedan cartography of the middle ages. 

Besides the Rojari, Idrisi wrote another work, laigely geo¬ 
graphical, cited by Abulfida as The Book of Kingdoms, but 
apparently entitled by its author The Gardens of Humanity 
and the Amusement of the Soul. This was composed for William 
the Bad (1154-1166), son and successor of Roger IL, but is 
now lost. He likewise wrote, according to Ibn .Said, on Medica¬ 
ments, and composed verses, which are referred to by the Sicilian 
Mahommedan poet Ibn Bashrun. 

Two manuscripts of Idrisi exist in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, and other two in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. One of the 
English MSS., brought from Egypt by Greaves, is illustrated by a map 
of the known world, and by thirty-three sectional maps (for each 
part of the first three climates). The .second manuscript, brought 
by Pocockc from Syria, bears the date of A.H. go6, or a.d. 1500. 
It consists of 320 leaves, and is illustrated by one general and seventy- 
seven particular maps, the latter consequently including all the parts 
of every climate. The general map was pubhshed by Dr Vincent in 
his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. A copy of Idrisi’s work in the 
Esconal was destroyed by the fire of 1671. 

An epitome of Idrisi'^s geography, in the original Arabic, was 
printed, with many errors, in 1592 at the Medicean press in Rome, 
from a MS. preserved in the Grand Ducal library at Florence 
{De geographia universali. Hortulus cuitissimus . . . ). Even the 
description of Mecca is here omitted. Pococke supplied it from 
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his MS. In many bibliographical works this impression has been 
wrongly characterized as one of the rarest of books. In 1619 two 
Maromte scholars, Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hezronita, published 
at Paris a Latin translation of this eintome (Geographia Nubunsis, 
id est, accuratissima toHiis orbis tn VJI climata dtvisi descriptio). 
Besides its many inaccuracies of detail, this edition, by its unlucky 
title of Nubian Geography, started a fresh and fundamental error 
as to Idrisi's origin ; this was founded on a misreading of a passage 
where Idrisi describes the Nile passing into Egypt through Nubia— 
not “terrain ■nostram," as this version gives, but “terrain tUtus" 
Ls hero the true translation. George Hieronymus Velschius, a 
German scholar, had prepared a copy of the .\rabic original, with 
a Latin translation, which he purposed to have illustrated with notes ; 
but death interrupted this design, and his manu.script remains in 
the university hbraiy of Jena. Casiri (Bth. Ar, Hisp. ii. 13) mentions 
that he had determmed to re-edit tliis work, but he appears never 
to have executed his intention. The part relating to Africa was 
ably edited by Johann Melchior Hartmann (Commeniatio de geo- 
grapkia Africoe Ednsiana, Gottingen, 1791, and Edrisn Africa, 
Gottingen, 1796). Here are collected the notices of each region 
in other Moslem writers, so as to form, for tlie time, a fairly complete 
body of Arabic geography as to Africa. Hartmann afterwards 
published Idrisi’s Spain (Hispama, Marburg, 3 vols., 1802-1818). 

An (indiflferent) French translation of the wliolc of Idrisi's 
geography (the only complete version which has yet appeared), 
based on one of tlie MSS. of the Bibliotlitque Natioiialc, Paris, was 
published by Amidtc Jaubert in iSyb-iK.jo, and forms volumes 
V. and vi, of the Uecueil de voyages issued by the Pans SociftC- de 
Gtographie; but a good and complete edition of the original text is 
still a desideratum. A number of Oriental scholars at Leiden deter¬ 
mmed m 1861 to undertake the task. Spain and western Europe 
were assigned to Dozy ; eastern Europe and western A.sia to Engel- 
mann; central and eastern Asia to Defrtmcry ; and Africa to 
de Goeje. The first portion ol the work ajipeared in i 860 , under the 
title of Description de VAfriquc et de VEspagne par Edrisi, texts aralie, 
publii avec une traduction, des notes et uu giossatre par R. Doey et 
M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, E. j. Brill, 1866) ; but the other collaborators 
did not furnish their quota. Other parts of Idrisi's work have been 
separately edited; e.g. " Spain " (Descripnon de F.spana de . . . 
Atedns), by J. A. Condi, in Arabic and Spanish (Madrid, 1790) ; 
" Sicily " {Descrisione delta Sicilia . . . di Elidris), by P. D. Magri 
and F. Tardia (Palermo, 1764) ; " Italy ” (halia descritta nel " hbro 
del Re Ruggero," compilato da Edrisi). by M. Aman and C. Scliiaparelli, 
in Arabic and Italian (Rome, 1883) ; " Syria " {Syria descripta a 
. . . ElEdnsio . , . ),byE. F. C Rosenmuller, in Arabic and Latin, 
1825, and (Idnsii . . . Syria), by J. Gildemeister (Boim, 1885) 
(the last a Beilage to vol. viii. of the Zeitsihri/I d. deutsili. Paldstnia- 
Vereins). Sec also M. Casiri, Bibliotheca Arahico-llispana Escuria- 
lensts (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770); V. Lagus, “ Idrisii notitiam 
terrarum Balticarum ex commcrciis Scandiiiavorum et Italorum 
. . . OTlhracnie " ta AUi del J V''Congresso inlernas. dsgti orientalisti 
tn Eirenze, p. 395 (Florence, 1880); R, A. Braudel " Om och ur den 
arabiske geografen Idrisi,” A had. ajhand. (Upsala, 1894). (C. R. B.) 

IDUMAEA the Greek equivalent of Edom (osti), 

a territory which, in the works of the-Biblical writers, is considered 
to lie S.E. of tlie Dead Sea, between the land of Moab and the 
Gulf of Akaba. Its name, which is connected with the root 
meaning “ red,” is probably applied in reference to the red 
sandstone ranges of the mountains of Betra.’ This etymology, 
however, is not certain. The apparently theophorous name 
Obed-Edom (2 Sam. vi. 10) .shows that Edom is the name of a 
divinity. Of this there is other evidence; a Leiden papyrus 
names Etum as the wife of the Semitic fire-god Reshpu. 

The early history of Edom is hidden in darkness. The 
Egyptian references to it are few, and do not give us much 
light regarding its early inhabitants. In the early records of 
the Pentateuch, the country is often referred to by the name 
of Seir, the general name for the whole range of mountains on 
the east side of the Jordan-Araba depression south of the Dead 
Sea. lliese mountains were occupied, so early as we can find 
any record, by a cave-dwelling aboriginal race known as Horites, 
who were smitten by the much-discussed king Chcdorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 6) and according to Deut. ii. 22 were driven out by 
the Semitic tribes of Esau’s descendants. The Horites are to 
us little more than a name, though the discovery of cave-dwellers 
of very early date at Gezer in the excavations of 1902-1905 has 
enabled us to form some idea as to their probaMe culture-status 
and physical character. 

The occupants of Edom during practically the whole period 
of Biblical history were the Bedouin tribes which claimed 

’ A curious etymological speculation connects the name with the 
story of Esau's begging for Jacob's pottage, Gen. xxv. 30. 


descent through Esau from Abraham, and were acknowledged 
by the Israelite (Deut. xxiii. 7) as kin. That they intermarried 
with the earlier stock is suggested by the passage in Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, naming, as one of the wives of Esau, Oholibamali, 
daughter of Zibeon the Horite (corrected by verse 20). Among 
the peculiarities of the Edomites was government by certain 
officials known as d'biVk,^ which the English versions (by too 
close a reminiscence of the Vulgate duces) translate “ dukes.” 
'Ihe now naturalized word “ sheikhs ” would be the exact render- 
ing. In addition to this Bedouin organization there was the 
curious institution of an elective monarchy, some of whose kings 
are catalogued in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39 and i Chron. i. 43-54. These 
kings reigned at some date anterior to the time of Saul. No 
deductions as to their chronology can be based on the silence 
regarding them in Moses’ song, Exodus xv. 15. There was a 
king in Edom (Num. xx. 14) who refused passage to the Israelite 
in their wanderings. 

The history of tlie relations of the Edomites and Israelites 
may be briefly summarized. Saul, whose chief herdsman 
Doeg was an Edomite (i Sam. xxi. 7), fought successfully against 
them(i Sam. xiv. 47). Joab (i Kings xi. 16) or Abishai, as his 
deputy (i Chron. xviii. n, 13), occupied Edom for six months and 
devastated it; it was garrisoned and permanently held by David 
(2 Sam. viii. 14). But a refugee named Hadad, who escaped 
as a child to Egypt and grew up at the court of the Egyptian 
king, returned in Solomon’s reign and made a scries of reprisal 
raids on the Israelite territory (i Kings xi. 14). This did not 
prevent Solomon introducing Edomites into his harem (i Kings 
xi. i) and maintaining a navy at Ezion-geber, al the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba (i Kings ix. 26). Indeed, until the time of 
Jehoram, when the land revolted (2 Kings viii. 20, 22), Edom 
was a dependency of Judah, ruled by a viceroy (1 Kings xxii. 
47). An attempt at recovering their independence was tempor¬ 
arily quelled in a campaign by Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 7), and 
Azariah his successor was able to renew the sea trade of the Gulf 
of Akaba (2 Kings xiv. 22) which had probably languished since 
the wreck of Jehoshaphat’s ships (i Kings xxii. 48); but the 
ancient kingdom had been re-established by the time of Ahaz, 
and the king’s niune, Kaush-Malak, is recorded by 'I'iglath 
Rileser. He made raids on the territory of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17). The kingdom, however, was short-lived, and it was 
soon absorbed into tlie vassalage of Assyria. 

The later history of Edom is curious. By the constant west¬ 
ward pressure of the eastern Arabs, which (after the restraining 
force of the great Mesopotamian kingdoms was weakened) 
assumed irresistible strength, the ancient Edomites were forced 
across the Jordan-Araba depression, and with their name 
migrated to the south of western Palestine. In 1 Maccabees 
V. 65 we find them at Hebron, and this is one of the first indica¬ 
tions that we discover of the cis-Jordanic Idumaea of Josephus 
and the Talmud. 

Josephus uses the name Idumaea as including not only 
Gobahtis, the original Mount Seir, but also Araalckitis, the land 
of Arnold, west of this, and Akrabatine, the ancient Acrabbim, 
S.W. of the Dead Sea. In War IV. viii. 1, he mentions two 
villages ‘‘ in the veiy midst of Idumaea,” named Betaris and 
Caphartobas. Tlie first of these b the modern Beit Jibrin 
(see Eleuthebopolis), the second is Tuffuh, near Hebron. 
Jerome describes Idumaea as extending from Beit Jibrin to 
Petra, and ascribes the great caves at the former place to cave- 
dwellers like the aboriginal Horites. Ptolemy’s account presents 
us with the last stage, in which the name Idumaea is entirely 
restricted to the cis-Jordanic district, and the old trans-Jordanic 
region is absorbed in Araliia. 

■The Idumaean Antipater was appointed by Julius Caesar 
procurator of Judaea, Samaria and Galilee, as a reward for 
services rendered against Pompey. He was the father of Herod 
the Great, whose family thus was Idumaean in origin. (See 
Palestine.) (R. a. S. M ) 

® The same word is used in the anonymous prophecy incorporated 
in the book of Zaebariah (xii. 5). and in one or two other places as 
well, of Hebrew loaders. 
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IStJN, or Iduna, in Scandinavian mythols^, tiie goddess I 
of youth and spring. She was daughter of the dwarf Svald and 
wife of Bragi. She was keeper of the golden apples, the eating 
of which preserved to the gods their eternal youth. Loki, 
the evil spirit, kidnapped her and the apples, but was forced 
by the gods to restore her liberty. Idun personifies the year 
between March and September, and her myth represents the 
annual imprisonment of spring by winter. 

IDYL, or Idyll (Gr. tlSvKKiov, a descriptive piece, from «JSos, 
a shape or style; Lat. idyllium), a short poem of a pastoral 
or rural character, in which something of the element of land¬ 
scape is preserved or felt. The earliest commentators of anti¬ 
quity used the term to designate a great variety of brief and 
homely poems, in which the description of natural objects was 
introduced, but the pastoral idea came into .existence in con¬ 
nexion with the Alexandrian school, and particularly with Theo¬ 
critus, Bion and Moschus, in the 3rd century before Chrisl. 
It appears, however, that was not, even then, used 

consciously as the name of a form of verse, but as a diminutive 
of «fSos, and merely signified “ a little piece in the style of ” 
whatever adjective might follow. Thus the idyls of the pastoral 
poets were ciSvWia aiiroXi-Kn, little pieces in the goatherd 
style. We possess ten of the so-called “ Idyls ” of Theocritus, 
and these are the type from which the popular idea of this kind 
of poem is taken. But it is observable that there is nothing in 
the technical character of these ten very diverse pieces which 
leads us to suppose that the poet intended them to be regarded as 
typical. In fact, if he had been asked whether a poem was or 
was not an idyl he would doubtless have been unable to com¬ 
prehend the question. As a matter of fact, the first of his 
poems, the celebrated “ Dirge for Daphnis,” has become the 
prototype, not of the modern idyl, but of the modern elegy, 
and the not less famous “ Festival of Adonis ” is a realistic 
mime. It was the six little epical romances, if they may so 
called, which started the conception of the idyl of Theocritus. 
It must be remembered, however, that there is nothing in 
ancient literature which justifies the notion of a form of verse 
recognized as an " idyl.” In the 4th century after Christ 
the word seems to have become accepted in Latin as covering 
short descriptive poems of very diverse characters, for the 
early MSS. of Ausonius contain a section of “ Edyllia,” which 
embraces some of the most admirable of the miscellaneous 
pieces of that writer. But that Ausonius himself called his 
poems “ idyls ” is highly doubtful. Indeed, it is not certain 
that the heading is not a mistake for “ Epyllia.” The word 
was revived at the Renaissance and applied rather vaguely 
to Latin and Greek imitations of Theocritus and of Virgil. It 
was also applied to modem poems of a romantic and pastoral 
character published by such writers as Tasso in Italy, Monte- 
mavor in Portugal and Ronsard in French. In 1658 the English 
critic, Edward Phillips, defined an “ idyl ” as ” a kind of 
eclogue,” but it was seldom used to describe a modern poem. 
Mme Deshouli^res published a series of seven /dylles in 1675, 
and Boileau makes a vague reference to the form. The senti¬ 
mental German idyls of Salomon Gessner (in prose, 1758) and 
Voss (in hexameters, 1800) were modelled on Theocritus. 
Goethe’s Alexis und Dora is an idyl. It appears that the very 
general use, or abuse, of the word in the second half of the 
19th century, both in English and French, arises from the 
popularity of two works, curiously enough almost identical in 
date, by two eminent and popular poets. The Idylles hermques 
(1858) of Victor de Laprade and the Idylls of the King 
(1859) of Tennyson enjoyed a success in either country which 
led to a wide imitation of the title among those who had, 
perhaps, a very inexact idea of its meaning. Among modern 
Germans, Berthold Auerbach and Jeremias Gotthelf have been 
prominent as the composers of sentimental idyls founded on 
anecdotes of village life. On the whole, it is impossible to admit 
that the idyl has a place among definite literary forms. Its 
character is vague and has often been purely sentimental, and 
our conception of it is further obscured by the fact that though 
the noun carries no bucolic idea with it in English, the adjective 


(“ idyllic ”) has conse to be synonymous with pastoral and 
rustic. (E- G.) 

IFFLANO, AUGUST WIUIELM (1759-1814), German actor 
and drMnatic author, was bom at Hanover on the 19th of April 
1759. His father intended his son to be a cleigyman, but the 
boy preferred the stage, and at eighteen ran away to Gotlia 
in order to prepare himself for a theatrical career. He was 
fortunate enough to receive instruction from Hans Ekhof, and 
made such rapid progress that he was able in 1779 to accept 
an engagement at the theatre in Mannlieim, then rising into 
prominence. He soon stood high in his profession, and extended 
his reputation by frequently playing in other towns. In 1796 
he settled in Berlin, where he became director of the national 
theatre of Prussia; and in 1811 he was made general director 
of all representations before royalty. Ifiland produced the 
classical works of Goethe and Schiller with conscientious care ; 
but he had little understanding for the drama of the romantic 
writers. The forai of play in which he was most at home, both 
as actor and playwright, was the domestic drama, the sentimental 
play of everyday life. His works are almost entirely destitute 
of imagination ; but they display a thorough mastery of the 
technical necessities of the stage, and a remarkable power of 
devising effective situations. His best characters are simple 
and natural, fond of domestic life, but too much given to the 
utterance of sentimental commonplace. His best-known plays 
are Die Jdger, Dienstpilicht, Die Advokaten, Die Mundel and 
Die Hagestoken. Iffiand was also a dramatic critic, and German 
actors place high value on the reasonings and hints respecting 
their art in his Almanack fur Theater und Theaterfreunde. In 
1798-1802 he issued his Dramatischen Werke in 16 volumes, to 
which he added an autobiography {Meine tkeatralische Laufbahn). 
In 1807-1809 Iffland brought out two volumes of Neue drama- 
iische Werke. Selections from his writings were afterwards 
published, one in 11 (Leipzig, 1827-1828), the otlier in 10 volumes 
(Leipzig, 1844, and again i860). As an actor, he was conspicuous 
for his brilliant portrayal of comedy parts. Ills fine gentlemen, 
polished men of the world, and distinguished princes were 
models of perfection, and showed none of the traces of elaborate 
study which were noticed in his interpretation of tragedy. 
He especially excelled in presenting those types of middle-class 
life which appear in his own comedies-. Iffland died at Berlin 
on the 22nd of September 1814. A bronze portrait statue of 
him was erected in front of the Mannheim theatre in 1864. 

See K. Duncker, Iffland in seinen Schriften als Kilnstter, Lehrer, 
und Direktor der Berliner Biihne (1859) ; W. Kotfka, Iffiand und 
Daiberg (1865): and Lampe, Studun itber Iffiand als Dramatiher 
(Celle, 1899). IfHand's interesting autobiography, Metne theatra- 
tische Laufbahn, was republished by H. Holstein in 1885. 

IGLAU (Czech Jihtava), a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
56 m. N.W. of Briinn by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,387, of whom 
4200 arc Czechs and the remainder Ciermans. Iglau Ls situated 
on the Iglawa, close to the Bohemian frontier, and is one of the 
oldest towns in Moravia, being the centre of a German-speaking 
enclave. Among the princip^ buildings are the churches of St 
Jakob, St Ignatius, St John and St Paul, the town-hall, and the 
barracks formed from a monastery suppressed under the emperor 
Joseph II. There is also a fine cemetery, containing some 
remarkable monuments. It has the principal tobacco and cigar 
factory of the state mimopoly, which employs about 2500 hands, 
and has besides a large and important textile and glass industry, 
corn and saw-mills, pottery and brewing. Fairs are periodically 
held in the town ; and the trade in timber, cereals, and linen and 
woollen ^oods is generally brisk. 

Iglau IS an old mining town where, according to legend, the 
silver mines were worked so early as 799. King Ottakar I. 
(1198-1230) established here a mining office and a mint. At a 
very early date it enjoyed exceptional privileges, which were 
confirmed by King Wenceslaus 1 . in the year.1250. The town- 
hall contams a collection of municipal and mining laws dating as 
far back as 1389. At Iglau, on the sth of July 1436, the treaty 
was made with the Hussites, by which the emperor Sigismund 
was acknowledged king of Bohemia. A’granite column near the 
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town marks the spot where Ferdinand I., in 1527, swore fidelity 
to the Bohemian states. During the Thirty Years’ War Iglau was 
twice captured by the Swedes. In 1742 it fell into the hands of 
the Prussians, and in December 1805 the Bavarians under 
Wrede were defeated near the town, 

IGLESIAS, a town and episropal see of Sardinia in the province 
of Cagliari, from which it is 34 m. W.N.W. by rail, 620 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) 10,436 (town), 20,874 (commune). It 
is finely situated among the mountains in the S.W. portion 
of the island, and is chiefly important as the centre of a mining 
district; it has a government school lor mining engineers. 
The minerals are conveyed by a small railway via Monteponi 
(with its large lead and zinc mine) to Portovesme (15 m. S.W. 
of Iglesias in the sheltered gulf of Carloforlc), near Portoscuso, 
where they are shipped. The total amount of the minerals 
extracted m Sardinia in 1905 was 170,236 tons and their value 
£765,054 (chiefly consisting of 91),749 tons of calamine zinc, 
26,051 of blende zinc, 24,798 tons of lead and 15,429 tons of 
lignite); the greater part of them - i 18,009 tons—was exported 
from Portoscuso by sea and most of the rest from Cagliari, the 
zinc going mainly to Antwerp, and in a less proportion to 
Bordeaux and Dunkirk, while the lead is sent to Pertusola 
near Spezia, to be smelted. At Portoscuso is also a tunny 
fishery. 

The cathedral of Iglesias, built by the Pisans, has a good 
facade (restored); the interior is late .Spanish Gothic, San 
Francesco is a fine Gothic church with a gallery over the entrance, 
while Sta Chiara and the church of the Capuchins (the former 
dating from 1285) show a transition between Romanesque and 
Gothic. The battlemented town walls are well preserved and 
picturesque ; the castle, built in 1325, now contains a glass 
factor}'. The church of Nostra Signora del Buon Cammino 
above the town (1080 ft.) commands a line view. 

IGNATIEV, NICHOLAS PAVLOVICH, Count (1832-1908), 
Russian diplomatist, was born at St Petersburg on the 29th of 
January 1832. His father. Captain Paul Ignatiev, had been 
taken into favour by the tsar Nicholas I., owing to his fidelity 
on the occasion of the military conspiracy in 1825 ; and the 
grand duke Alexander (afterwards tsar) stood sponsor at the 
boy’s baptism. At the age of seventeen he became an oflicer 
of the Guards. His diplomatic career began at the congress 
of Paris, after the Crimean Vt'ar, where he took an active part 
as military attache in the negotiations regarding the rectification 
of the Russian frontier on the- J,ower Danube. Two years 
later (1858) he was sent with a small escort on a dangerous 
mission to Khiva and Bokhara. The khan of Khiva laid a plan 
for detaining him as a hostage, but he eluded the danger and 
returned safely, after concluding with the khan of Bokhara a 
treaty of friendship. His next diplomatic exploit was in the 
Far East, as plenipotentiary to the court of Peking. When the 
Chinese government was terrified by the advance of the Anglo- 
French expedition of i86o and the burning of the Summer 
Palace, he worked on their fears so dexterously that he obtained 
for Russia not only the left bank of the Amur, the original 
object of the mission, but also a large extent of territory and 
sea-coast south of that river. This success was supposed to 
prove his capacity for dealing with Orientals, and paved his way 
to the post of ambassador at Constantinople, which he occupied 
from 1864 till 1877. Here his chief aim was to liberate from 
Turkish domination and bring under the influence of Russia 
the Christian nationalities in general and the Bulgarians in 
particular. His restless activity in this field, mostly of a semi¬ 
official and secret character, culminated in the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-1878, at the close of which he negotiated with the 
Turkish plenijxJtentiaries the treaty of San Stefano. As the 
war which he had done so much to bring about did not eventually 
secure for Russia advantages commensurate with the sacrifices 
involved, he fell ipto disfavour, and retired from active service. 
Shortly after the accession of Alexander III. in i 38 i, he was 
appointed minister of the interior on the understanding that he 
would carry out a nationalist, reactionary policy, but his shifty 
ways and his administrative incapacity so displeased his imperial 


rnaster that he was dismissed in the following year. After that 
time he exercised no important influence in public affairs. He 
died on the 3rd of July 1908. 

IGNATIUS (Tyednos), bishop of Antioch, one of the “ Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers.” No one connected with the history of the early 
Christian Church is more famous than Ignatius, and yet among 
the leading churchmen of the time there is scarcely one about 
whose career we know so little. Our only trustworthy infor¬ 
mation is derived from the letters which he wrote to various 
churches on his last journey from Antioch to Rome, and from 
the short epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, The earlier 
patristic writers seem to have known no more than wc do. 
Irenacus, for instance, gives a quotation from his Epistle to 
the Romans and does not appear to know (or if he knew he 
has forgotten) the name of the author, since he describes him 
(Adv. Iiaer. v. 28. 4) as “ one of those belonging to us ” (ns Tali' 
i'lli€Tepu)v). If Eusebius possessed any knowledge about Ignatius 
apart from the letters he never reveals it. The only shred of 
extra information which he gives us is the statement that 
Ignatius ‘‘ was the second successor of Peter in the bishopric 
of Antioch ” (Eedes. hist. iii. 36). Of course in later times 
a cloud of tradition arose, but none of it bears the least evidence 
of trustworthiness. The martyrologies, from which the account 
of his martyrdom that used to appear in uncritical church 
histories is taken, are full of anachronisms and impossibilities, 
'f’here are two main types • the Roman and the Syrian—out 
of which the others are compounded. They contradict each 
other in many points, and even their own statements in different 
places are sometimes quite irreconcilable. Any truth that 
the narrative may contain is hopelessly overlaid with fiction. 
We are therefore limited to the Epistles for our information, 
and before we can use even these we arc confronted with a most 
complex critical problem, a problem which for ages aroused 
the most bitter controversy, but which happily now, thanks 
to the labours of Zahn, Eightfoot, Harnack and Funk, may be 
said to have reached a satisfactory solution. 

1 . The Problem of the Three liecenswn.s.—The Ignatian 
problem arises from the fact that we possess three different 
recensions of the Epistles, (a) The short recension (often called 
the Vossian) contains the letters to the Ephesians, Magnesians, 
Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnaeans and to Pol)- 
carp. This recension was derived in its Greek form from the 
famous Medicean MS. at E'lorence and first published by Vossius 
in 1646 (see Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1906, 596 f., tor an early 
papyrus fragment in the Berlin Museum, containing Ad Smyrn. 
iii. ^M.--xii. iml.). In the Medicean MS. the Epistle to the Romans 
is missing, but a Greek version of this epistle was discovered 
by Ruinarl, embedded in a martynum, in the National Librarj' 
at Paris and published in 1689. There are also (1) a Latin 
version made by Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, about 
1250, and published by Ilssher in 1644—two years before the 
Vossian edition appeared ; (2) an Armenian version which 
was derived from a Syriac not earlier than the 5th century 
and published at Constantinople in 1783 ; (3) some fragments 
of a Syriac version published in Curcton’s edition of Ignatius ; 
(4) fragments of a Coptic version first published in Lightfoot’s 
work (ii. 859-882). {b) The long recension contains the seven 
Epistles mentioned above in an expanded form and several 
additional letters besides. The Greek form of the recension, 
which has been preserved in ten MSS., has thirteen letters, 
the additional ones being to the Tarsians, the Philippians, 
the Antiochians, to Hero, to Mary of Cassobola and a letter 
of Mary to Ignatius. The Latin form, of which there are thirteen 
extant MSS., omits the letter of Mary of Cassolwla, but adds 
to the list the Laus Heronis, two Epistles to the apostle John, 
one to the Virgin Mary and one from Mary to Ignatius, (c) The 
Syriac or Curetonian recension contains only three Epistles, 
viz. to Polycarp, to the Romans, and to the Ephesians, and 
these when compared with the same letters in the short and 
long recensions are found to be considerably abbreviated. The 
Syriac recension was made by William Cureton in 1845 ftom 
three Syriac MSS. which had recently been brought from the 
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Nitrian desert and deposited in the British Museum. One 
of these MSS. belongs to the 6th century; the other two are 
later. Summed up in a word, therefore, the Ignatian problem 
is this : which of these three recensions (if any) represents the 
actual work of Ignatius ? 

II. History of the Controversy. —The history of the controversy 
may be divided into three periods: (a) up to the discovery 
of the short recension in 1646 ; (b) between 1646 and the dis¬ 
covery of the Syriac recension in 1845 ; (e) from 1845 to the 
present day. In the first stage the controversy was theological 
rather than critical. The Reformation raised the question as 
to the authority of the papacy and the hierarchy. Roman 
Catholic scholars used the interpolated Ignatian Epistles very 
freely in their defence and derived many of their arguments 
from them, while Protestant scholars threW discredit on these 
Epistles. The Miigdeburg centuriators expressed the gravest 
doubts as to their genuineness, and Calvin declared that “ nothing 
was more foul than those fairy tales (naeniis) published under 
the name of Ignatius ! ” It should be stated, however, that 
one Roman Catholic scholar, Denys Petau (Petavius), admitted 
that the letters were interpolated, while the Protestant Vedclius 
acknowledged the seven letters mentioned by Eusebius. In 
England the Ignatian Epistles took an important place in the 
episcopalian controversy in the 17th century. Their genuineness 
was defended by the leading Anglican writers, e.g. Whitgift, 
Hooker and Andrewes, and vigorously challenged by Dissenters, 
e.g. the five Presbyterian ministers who wrote under the name 
of Smectymnuus and John Milton.' The second period is 
marked by the recognition of the superiority of the Vossian 
recension. This was speedily demonstrated, though some 
attempts were made, notably by Jean Morin or Morinus (about 
1656), Whiston (in J711) and Meier (in 1836), to resuscitate 
the long recension. Many Protestants still maintained that 
the new recension, like the old, was a forgery. The chief attack 
came from Jean Daill6, who in his famous work (1666) drew up 
no fewer than sixty-six objections to the genuineness of the 
Ignatian literature. He was answered by Pearson, who in his 
Vtndictae epistolarum .S'. Ignaiii (1672) completely vindicated 
the authenticity of the Vossian Epistles. No further attack 
of any importance was made till the time of Baur, who like 
Daille rejected both recensions. In the third stage—inaugurated 
in 1845 by Cureton’s work—the controversy has ranged round 
the relative claims of the Vo.ssian and the Curetonian recensions. 
Scholars have been divided into three camps, viz. (i) tho.se 
who followed Cureton in maintaining that the three Syriac 
Epistles alone were the genuine work of Ignatius. Among 
them may be mentioned the names of Bunsen, A. Rilschl, 
R. A. Lipsius, E. de Pressense, H. Ewald, Milman, Bohringer. 
(2) Those who accepted the genuineness of the Vossian recension 
and regarded the Curetonian as an abbreviation of it, e.g. 
Petermann, Denzingcr, Ilhlhorn, Merx, and in more recent times 
Th. Zahn, J. B. Lightfoot, Ad. Harnack and E. X. Funk. (3) 
Those who denied the authenticity of both recensions, e.g. Baur 
and Hilgenfeld and in recent times van Manen,- Volter''* and 
van Loon.* The result of more than half a century’s discussion 
has been to restore the Vossian recension to the premier position. 

III. The Origin of the Long Recension. —The arguments 
against the genuineness of the long recension are decisive, 
(i) It conflicts with the statement of Eusebius. (2) The first 
trace of its use occurs in Anastasius of Antioch (a.d. 598) and 
Stephen Gobarus (r. 575-600). (3) The ecclesiastical .system 
of the letters implies a date not earlier than the 4th century. 
(4) The recension has been proved to be dependent on the 
Apostolical Constitutions. (5) The doctrinal atmosphere implies 
the existence of Arian and Apollinarian heresies. (6) The 
added passages reveal a difference in style which stamps them 
at once as interpolations. There are several different theories 

1 In his short treatise " Of Prelatical Episcopacy," works iii. 
p. 72 (Pickering, i8ji). 

“ Theologisch. Tijdschrift (1892), 625-633. 

• Ib. (1886). 114-136 ; Die Ignatianischen Brtefe (1892). 

* Ib. (1893) 275-316. 
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with regard to the origin of the recension. Some, e.g. Leclerc, 
Newman and Zahn, think that the writer was an Arian and that 
the additions were made in the interest of Arianism. Funk, 
on the other hand, regards the writer as an Apollinarian. Light- 
foot opposes both views and suggests that it is better “ to con¬ 
ceive of him as writing with a conciliatory aim.” 

IV. The Objections to the Curetonian Recension. —The objections 
to the Syriac recension, though not so decisive, are strong 
enough to carry conviction with them, (i) We have the express 
statement of Eusebius that Ignatius wrote seven Epistles. 
(2) niere are statements in Polycarp’s Epistle which cannot 
be explained from the three Syriac Epistles. (3) The omitted 
portions are proved by Lightfoot after an elaborate analysis to 
Ijc written in the same style as the rest of the epistles and could 
not therefore have been later interpolations. (4) The Cure¬ 
tonian letters arc often abrupt and broken and show signs of 
abridgment. (5) The discovery of the Armenian version proves 
the existence of an earlier Syriac recension corresponding to 
the Vossian of which the Curetonian may be an abbreviation. 
It seems impossible to account for the origin of the Curetonian 
recension on theological grounds. The theory that the abridg¬ 
ment was made in the interests of Eutychianism or Mono- 
physitism cannot be substantiated. 

V. The Date and Genuineness of the Vossian Epistles. —We are 
left therefore with the seven Epistles. Are they the genuine 
work of Ignatius, and, if .so, at what date were they written ? 
The main objections are as follows: (1) The conveyance of a 
condemned prisoner to Rome to be put to death in the amphi¬ 
theatre is unlikely on historical grounds, and the route taken 
is improbable for geographical reasons. This objection has very 
little solid basis. (2) The heresies against which Ignatius 
contends imply the rise of the later Gnostic and Docetic sects. 
It is quite certain, however, that Docetism was in existence in 
the ist century (cf. 1 John), while many of the principles of 
Gnosticism were in vogue long before the great Gnostic sects 
arose (cf. the Pastoral Epistles). There is nothing in Ignatius 
which implies a knowledge of the teaching of Basilides or 
Valentinus. In fact, as Harnack says: “No Christian writer 
after 140 could have described the false teachers in the way that 
Ignatius does.” (3) The ecclesiastical system of Ignatius is 
too developed to have arisen as early as the time of Trajan. 
At first sight this objection seems to be almost fatal. But we 
have to remember that the bishops of Ignatius are not bishops 
in the modem sense of the word at all, but simply pastors of 
churches. They are not mentioned at all in two Epistles, viz. 
Romans and Philippians, which seems to imply that this form 
of government was not universal. It is only when we read 
modem ecclesiastical ideas into Ignatius that the objection has 
much weight. To sum up, ns Uhlhom says: “ The collective 
mass of internal evidence against the genuineness of the letters 
... is insufficient to counterbalance the testimony of the 
Epistle of Pulycarp in their favour. He who would prove the 
Epistles of Ignatius to be spurious must begin by proving the 
Epistle of Polycarp to be spurious, and such an undertaking is 
not likely to succeed.” This being so, there is no reason for 
rejecting the opinion of Eusebius that the Epistles were written 
in the reign of Trajan. Harnack, who formerly dated them 
about 140, now says that they were written in the latter years 
of Trajan, or possibly a little later (117-125). The majority of 
scholars place them a few years earlier (110-117).'’ 

The letters of Ignatius unfortunately, unlike the Epistles of 
St Paul, contain scant autobiographical material. Wc are told 
absolutely nothing about the history of his career. The fact 
that like St Paul he describes himself as an eKrpmfw. (Rom. 9), 
and that he .speaks of him.self as “ the last of the Antiochene 
Christians ” {Trail. 13 ; Smyrn. xi.), seems to suggest that he 
had been converted from paganism somewhat late in life and 
that the process of conversion had been abrupt and violent. 
He bore the surname of Theophorus, i.e. “ God-clad ” or “ bearing 

' But there are still a few scholars, e.g.' van Manen and Volter, 
who prefer a date about 150 or later ; van Loon goes as late as 175. 
Stc article " Old-Christian Literature,” Ency. Bib . iii. ool. 3488. 
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God.” Later tradition regarded the word as a passive form 
(“ God-bome ”) and explained it by the romantic theory that 
Ignatius was the child whom Christ took in his arms (Mark ix. 
36-37). The date at which he became bishop of Antioch cannot 
be determined. At the time when the Epistles were written he 
had just been sentenced to death, and was being sent in charge 
of a band of soldiers to Rome to fight the beasts in the amphi¬ 
theatre. The fact that he was condemned to the amphitheatre 
proves that he could not have been a Roman citizen. We lose 
sight of him at T roas, but the presumption is that he was martyred 
at Rome, though we have no early evidence of tliis. 

But if the Epistles tell us little of the life of Ignatius, they give 
us an excellent picture of tlie man himself, and are a mirror in 
which we sec reflected certain ideals of the life and tliought of 
the day. Ignatius, as Schaff .says, “ is the incarnation of three 
closely connected ideas: the glory of martyrdom, the omni¬ 
potence of cpi.scopacy, and the hatred of heresy and schism.” 

1. Zeal for martyrdom in later days became a disease in the 
Church, but in the case of Ignatius it is the mark of a hero. 
The heroic note runs through all the Epistle,s; thus he .says : 

" I bid all men Imow that of my own free will 1 die for God, unless 
ye should hinder me . . . Let me be given to the wild beasts, for 
throiiKli them I can attain unto God. I am God’s wheat, and I 
am ground by the wild beasts that I may be found the pure bread 
of Christ. Entice file wild beasts that they may become my sepulchre 
. . . ; come lire and cross and graiiplings with wild beasts, wrench¬ 
ing of bones, huckmg of limbs, crushmg.s ol my whole body ; only 
be it mine to attain unto Jesus Christ" (/fowl. 4-5). 

2. Ignatius constantly contends for the recognition of the 
authority of the ministers of the church. “ Do nothing,” he 
writes to the Magnesians, “ without the bishop and the presbyters. 
The “ three orders ” are essential to the church, without them 
no church is worthy of the name (cf. Trail. 3). “ It is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or to hold a 
love-feast ” (Smyrn. 8). Respect is due to the bishop as to God, 
to the presbyters as the council of God and the college of apostles, 
to the deacons as to Jesus (ErLst {Trail. 3). These terms must 
not, of course, be taken in their developed modem sense. 'I'he 
" bishop ” of Ignatius seems to represent the modern pastor of 
a church. As Zahn has shown, Ignatius is not. stri\ing to 
introduce a special form of ministry, nor is he endeavouring to 
substitute one form for another. His particular interest is not 
so much in the form of ministry as in the unity of the church. 
It is this that is his chief concern. Centrifugal forces were at 
work. Differences of theological opinion were arising. Churrlics 
had a tendency to split up into sections. The age of the apostles 
had passed away and their successors did not inherit their 
authority. The unity of the churches was in danger. Ignatius 
was resisting this fatal tendency which threatened ruin to the 
faith. The only remedy for it in those days was to exalt the 
authority of the ministry and make il the centre of church life. 
It .should be noted tliat (i) there is no trace of the later doctrine 
of apostolical succession; (2) the ministr>’ is never sacerdotal in 
the letters of Ignatius. As I.iglitfoot puts il: “ The ecclesiastical 
order was enforced by him (Ignatius) almost solely as a security 
lor doctrinal purity. The threefold ministry was the husk, the 
shell, which protected the precious kernel of the truth ” (i. 40). 

3. Ignatius fights most vchcmentl)- against the current forms 
of heresy. The chief danger to the church came from the 
Docetists who denied the reality of the humanity of Christ and 
ascribed to him a phantom body. Heme we find Ignatius 
laying the utmost stress on the fact that Christ “ was truly bom 
andate and drank, was/rufy persecuted under Pontius Pilate . . . 
was Indy raised from the dead ” {Trail. 9). “ I know' that He 
was in the flesh even after the resurrection, and when He came 
to Peter and his company. He said to them, ‘I.ay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit ’ ” {Smyrn. 
3). Equally emphatic is Ignatius’s protest against a return to 
Judaism. “ Itismonstrous to talk of Jesus Christ and to practise 
Judaism, for Christianity did not believe in Judaism but Judaism 
m Christianity ” {Magn. 10). 

Reference must also be made to a few of the more characteristic 
points in the theology of Ignatius. As far as Christology is 


concerned, besides the insistence on the reality of the humanity 
of Christ already mentioned, there are two other points which 
call for notice, (i) Ignatius is the earliest writer outside tlie 
New Testament to describe Christ under the categories of current 
philosophy; cf. the famous passage in Eph. 7. “ There is one 
only physician, of flesh and of spirit (impKtKtis xal irytu/ioTottis), 
generate and ingenerate (ycvi/j/Tils xal iyevviyroi), God in 
man, tme life in death, son of Mary and .son of God, first passible 
and then impassible ” (irpuroi/ waft/rJli *.al artaOr]^). (2) 
Ignatius is also the first writer outside the New Testament to 
mention the Virgin Birtli, upon which he lays the atmo.st stress. 
“ Hidden from the prince of this world were the virginity of 
Mary and her child-bearing and likewise also the death of the 
Lor4 three mysteries to be cried aloud, the which were wrought 
in the silence of God ” {Eph. 19). Here, it will be observed, we 
have the nucleus of the later doctrine of the deception of Satan. 
In regard to the Eucharist also later ideas occur in Ignatius. 
It is termed a {Troll. 2), and the influence of the Greek 

mysteries is seen in such language as that used in Eph. 20, 
where Ignatius describes the Eucharistic bread as “ the medicine 
of immortality and the antidote against death.” When Ignatius 
says too that ‘‘ the heretics abstain from Eucharist becau.se they 
do not allow that the Eucharist is the flesh of Christ,” the word.s 
seem to imply that materialistic ideas were beginning to find an 
entrance into the church {Smyr. 6). Other points that call for 
special notice are : (i) Ignatius’s rather cxtravagcUit angclology. 
In one place for instance he speaks of himself as being able to 
comprehend heavenly things and “ the arrays of angels and the 
musterings of principalities ” {Trail. 5). (2) His view of the Old 
Testament. In one important passage Ignatius emphatically 
states his belief in the supremacy of Christ even over “ the 
archives” of the faith, i.e. the Old Testament: “As for me, my 
archives—my inviolable archives—are Jesus Christ, His cross, His 
death. His resurrortion and faith througli Him { 1 ‘luladel. 8). 

Authoritius.—T. Zalui, Ignatius von AtUiochien (Gotha, 1873); 
I. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic fathers, i)art ii (London, 2ii(l ed., lS8y) ; 
E. X. Funk, Dte Echtheit dcr ignat Bricfe (Tiibingen, 181)2) , A. 
Harnack, Chronologie der attchn.stliehen lateratur (Eeipzig, 1807). 
There is a good bibUngraphy in G. Kruger, Earlv Christian Literature 
(Eng. trans., 181)7, pp. 28-29). See also Aposiouc FATiir.KS. 

(H. T. A.) 

IGNORAMUS (Latin for “ we do not know,” “ we take no 
notice of ”), properly an English law term for the endorsement 
on the bill of indictment made by a grand jury when they 
“ throw out ” the bill, i.t. when they do not consider that the 
case should go to :i petty jury. The expression is now obsolete, 
“ not a true bill,” “ no bill,” being used. 'I'hc expressions 
“ ignoramus jury,” “ ignoramus Whig,” &c., were common in 
the political satires and pamphlets of the years following on 
the throwing out of the bill for high treason against the 2nd 
carl of Shaftesbury in 1681. The application of the term to an 
ignorant person dates from the early part of the 17th century. 
The New English Dictionary quotes two examples illustrating 
the early connexion 01 the term with the law or lawyers. George 
Ruggle (1575-1622) in 1615 wrote a Latin play with the title 
Ignoramus, the name being also that of the chief character in 
it, intended for one Francis Brakin, the recorder of Cambridge. 
It is a satire against tlie ignorance and pettifogging of the 
common lawyers of the day. It was answered by a prose tract 
(not printed till 1648) by one Robert Callis, serjeant-at-law. This 
bore the title of The Case and Argument against Sir Ignoramus of 
Cambridge. 

IGNORANCE (Lat. ignoraniia, from ignorare, not to know), 
want of knowledge, a state of mind which in law has important 
consequences. A well-known legal maxim runs: ignoraniia 
juris non excusat(“ ignorance of the law does not excuse ’’). Witli 
this is sometimes coupled another maxim: ignoraniia facli 
excusat {“ ignorance of the fact excuses ”). That every one who 
has capacity to understand the law is presumed to know it 
is a very necessary principle, for otherwise the courts would be 
continually occupied in endeavouring to solve problems which 
by their very impracticability would render the administration 
of justice next to impossible. It would be necessary for the 
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court to engage in endless inquiries as to the true inwardness 
of a man’s mind, whether his state of ignorance exbted at the 
time of the commission of the offence, whether such a condition 
of mind was inevitable or brought about merely by indifference 
on his part. Therefore, in English, as in Roman law, ignorance 
of the law is no groimd for avoiding the consequences of an act. 
So far as regards criminal offences, the maxim as to ignorantia 
juris admits of no exception, even in the case of a foreigner 
temporarily in England, who is likely to be ignorant of English 
law. In Roman law the harshness of the rule was mitigated 
in the case of women, soldiers and persons under the age of 
twenty-five, unless they had good legal advice within reach 
(Dig. xxii. 6. 9). Ignorance of a matter of fact may in general 
be alleged in avoidwce of the consequence^ of acts and agree¬ 
ments, but such ignorance cannot be pleaded where it is the 
duty of a person to know, or where, having the means of know¬ 
ledge at his disposal, he wilfully or negligently fails to avail 
himself of it (see Contract). 

In logic, ignorance is that state of mind which for want of 
evidence is equally unable to affirm or deny one thing or another. 
Doubt, on the o^er hand, can neither affirm nor deny because 
the evidence .seems equally strong for both. For Ignoraiio 
Elenchi (ignorance of the refutation) see P'au.acy. 

IGNORANTINES (Freres Ignorantins), a name given to the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools (Freres ies Scales Chreliennes), 
a religious fraternity founded at Reims in 1680, and formally 
organized in 1683, by the priest Jean Baptiste de la Salle, lor 
the purpose of affording a free education, especially in religion, 
to the children of the poor. In addition to the three simple 
T'ows of chastity, poverty and obedience, the brothers were 
required to give their services without any remuneration and 
to wear a special habit of coarse black material, consisting of a 
cassock, a hooded cloak with hanging sleeves and a broad- 
brimmed hat. The name Ignorantine was given from a clause 
in the rules of the order forbidding the admission of priests with 
a theological education. Other popular names applied to the 
(H’der are Freres de Saint-Yon, from the house at Rouen, which 
was their headquarters from 1705 till 1770, Freres a quatre bras, 
from their hanging sleeves, and Frhes Foiieiteurs, from their 
former use of the whip (jouet) in punishments. The order, 
approved by Pope Benedict XIII. in 1724, rapidly spread over 
Inance, and altoough dissolved by the National Assembly's 
decree in February 1790, was recalled by Napoleon 1 . in 1804, 
and formally recognized by the French government in 1808. 
.Since then its members have penetrated into nearly every country 
of Europe, and into America, Asia and Africa. 'J'hey number 
about 14,000 members and liave over 2000 schools, and are 
the strongest Roman Catholic male order. Though not officially 
connected with the Jesuits, their organization and discipline 
are very similar. 

See J. B. Blam, La I'if du vhihahlc J. B. de la Salle (Versailles, 
18S7). 

IGUALADA, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Barcelona, on the left bank of the river Noya, a right-hand 
tributary of the Llobregat, and at the northern terminus of 
the Ignalada-Martorell-Barcelona railway. Pop. (1900) 10,442. 
Igualada is the central market of a rich agricultural and wine- 
producing district. It consists of an old town with narrow 
and irregular streets and the remains of a fortress and ramparts, 
and a new town which possesses regular and spacious streets 
and many fine houses. The local industries, chiefly developed 
since 1880, include the manufacture of cotton, linen, wool, 
ribbons, doth, chocolate, soap, brandies, leather, cards and 
nails. The famous mountain and convent of Montserrat or 
Monserrat (q.v.) is 12 m. E. 

IGUANA, systematically /guamrfaff (Spanish equivalent of 
Carib iwana), a family of pleurodont lizards, comprising about 
SO genera and 300 species. With three exceptions, all the genera 
of this extensive family belong to the New World, being specially 
characteristic of the Neotropical region, where they occur os 
far south as Patagonia, while extending northward into the 
warmer parts of the Nearctic regions as far as California and 
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British Columbia. The exceptional genera are Brathylophus 
in the Fqi Islands, Haplurus and Chahrodtm in Mad^ascar. 
The iguanas are dtaracterized by the peculiw forai of their 
teeth, these being round at the root and blade-Kke, with serrated 
edges towards the tip, resembling in this respect the gigantic 
extinct reptile Iguanodon. The typical forms bdonging to this 
family are distinguished by the laqge dewlap or pouch situated 
beneath the he^ and neck, and by the crest, composed of 
slender elongated scales, which extends in gradually diminishii^ 
height from the nape of the neck to the extremity of the tail. 
The latter organ is very long, slender and compressed. The 
tongue is generally short and not deeply divided at its extremity, 
nor is its base retracted into a sheath; it is always moist and 
covered with a glutinous secretion. The previuUng colour of 
the iguanas is green ; and, as the majority of them are arboreal 
in their habits, such colouring is ^nerally regarded as pro- 
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tective. Those on the other hand which reside on the ground 
have much duller, although as a rule equally protective hues. 
.Some iguanas, however (e.g. Attnlis carolimnsis), possess, to an 
extent only exceeded by the chameleon, the power of changing 
their colours, their brilliant green becoming transformed under 
the influence of fear or irritation, into more sombre hues and even 
into black. They differ greatly in size, from a few inches to 
several feet in length. 

One of the largest and most widely distributed is the common 
iguana (Iguana tubereulata), which occurs in the tropical parts 
of Central and South America and the West Indies, with the 
closely allied 1 . rhinolophus. It attains a length of 6 ft., weigh¬ 
ing then perhaps 30 Ib, and is of a greenish colour, occasionally 
mixed with brown, while the tail is surrounded with alternate 
rings of those colours. Its food consists of vegetable substances, 
mostly leaves, which it obtains from the forest trees among 
whose branches it lives and in the hollows of which it deposits 
its eggs. These are of an oblong shape about ij in. 
in length, and are said by travellers to be very |fleasant 
eating, especially when taken raw, and mixed with farina. 
They are timid, defenceless animals, depending for safety on 
the comparative inaccessibility of tiieir arbor^ haunts, and 
their protective colouring, which is rendered even more effective 
by their remaining still on the approach of danger. But the 
favourite resorts of the iguana are trees whidi overhang the 
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water, into which they let themselves fall with a splash, whatever IGUANODON, a large extinct herbivorous land reptile from 
the height of the tree, and then swim away, or hide at the bottom the Wealden formation of western Europe, almost completely 
for many minutes. Otherwise they exhibit few signs of animal known by numerous skeletons from Bemissart, near Mons, 
intelligence. “ The iguana,’' says H. W. Bates {The Naturalist Belgium. It is a typical representative of the omithopodous 


the intruder and then set off running along the path, 



are at relatively .small eyes. The sides of the jaws are provided with 
I ran a close series of grinding teeth, which are often worn down to 
stumps ; the front of the jaws forms a toothless beak, which 
would be encased originally in a homy sheath. When unworn 
the teeth are spatulate and crimped or serrated round the edge, 
closely resembling those of the existing Central American 
lizard, 7 g«<j«a—hence the name Jguanadon (Gr. Iguana-tooth) 
proposed by Mantell, the discoverer of this reptile, in 1825. 
The bodies of the vertebrae are solid; and they are convexo- 
concave (i.e. opisthocnelous) in the neck and anterior part of the 
back, where there must have been much freedom of motion. 
The hindquarters are comparatively large and heavy, while 
the tail is long, deep and more or less laterally compressed, 
evidently adapted for swimming. The small and mobile fore- 
limbs bear four complete fingers, with the thumb reduced to 
. a bony spur. The pelvis and hind-limbs much resemble those 
I of a running bird, such as those of an emu or the extinct moa ; 

I but the basal hones (metatarsals) of the three-toed foot remain 
I separate throughout life, thus differing from those of the running 
I birds, which are firmly fused together even in the voung adult, 
j No external armour has been found. The reptile doubtless 
; frequented marshes, feeding on the succu- _ 

i lent vegetation, and often swimming in 
; the water. Footprints prove that when on 
I land it walked haliitually on its hind-limbs. 

I I'he earliest remains of Iguanodon were 
! found by Dr G. A. Mantell in the Weal- 
den formation of Sus.sex, and a large part 
of the skeleton, 


Fig. 2.- Head of Iguana tin nolo phut. : cJlSCOVered in a 

r, v j .1 , . - I block of ragstone 

after it and it then stopped as a timid dog would do, crouching Lower 

down and permitting me to seize it by the neck and carry it off.” Greensand near 
Along with several other species, notably Ctenosura acanihinura, 
which is omnivorous, likewi.se called iguana, the common iguana 
is much sought after in tropical America; the natives esteem 
its flesh a delicacy, and capture it by slipping a noose round 
its neck as it sits in fancied security on the branch of a tree. 

Although chiefly arboreal, many of the iguanas take readily |. 

to the water ; and there is at least one species, AmMyrhyttchus |fj 

ertsiaius, which leads for the most part an aquatic life. These j| 

marine lizards occur only in the Galapagos Islands, where 1 

they are never seen more « 

than 20 yds. inland, while * 

they may often be observed . ...i J » 

in companies several hundreds ^ 

of yards from the shore, swim¬ 
ming with great facility by 
means of their flattened tails. 

Their feet arc all more nr less Skeleton of Iguanodon bernissartensis. 


lacking the head, 
was subsequently 
discovered in a 
block of ragstone 
in the Lower 
Greensand near 


(After DoUo.) 


webbed, but in swimming 

they are said to keep tliese organs motionless by their sides. 
Their food consists of marine vegetation, to obtain which they 
dive beneath the water, where they are able to remain, without 
coming to the surface to breathe, for a very considerable time. 
Though they are thus the most aquatic of lizards, Darwin, 
who studied their habits during his visit to those islands, states 
that when frightened they will not enter the water. Driven 
along a narrow ledge of rock to the edge of the sea, they pre¬ 
ferred capture to escape by swimming, while if thrown into the 
water they immediately returned to the point from which they 
started. A land species belonging to the allied genus Conolophus 
also occurs in the Galapagos, which differs from most of its kind 
in forming burrows in the ground. 


Maidstone, Kent. These fossils, which are now in the British 
Museum, were interpreted by Dr Mantell, who made comparisons 
with the skeleton of Iguana, on the erroneous supposition that 
the resemblance in the teeth denoted some relationship to this 
existing lizard. Several of the bones, however, could not be 
understood until the much later discoveries of Mr S. H. Beckles 
in the Wealden cliffs near Hastings ; and an accurate knowledge 
of the skeleton was only obtained when many complete speci¬ 
mens were disinterred by the Belgian government from the 
Wealden beds at Bemissart, near Mons, during the years 1877- 
1880. These skeletons, which now form the most striking feature 
of the Brussels Museum, evidently represent a large troop of 
animals which were suddenly destroyed and buried in a deep 
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ravine or gully. The typical species, Iguanodon mantelli, 
measures 5 to 6 metres in length, while L bernissartensis (see 
fig.) attains a length of 8 to 10 metres. They are found both 
at Bernissart and in the south of England, while other 
species are also known from Sussex. Nearly complete skeletons 
of allied reptiles have been discovered in the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks of North America. 

References. —G. A. Mantell, Petrifactions and their Teaching 
(London, 1851) ; L. l>ollo, papers in Putt. Mus. Roy. d'Hist. Nat. 
Belg., vols. i.-iii. (1882-1884). (A. S. Wo.) 

IGUVIUM (mod. Cubbio, q.v.), a town of Umbria, situated 
among the mountains, about 23 m. N.N.E. of Perusia and con¬ 
nected with it by a by-road, which joined the Via Flaminia 
near the temple of Jupiter Appenninus, at the modern Scheggia. 
It appears to have been an important place in pre-Roman 
times, both from its coins and from the celebrated tabulae 
Iguvinae (see below). 

We find it in possession of a treaty with Rome, similar to 
that of the Camertes Umbrl; and in 167 D.c. it was used as a 
place of safe custody for the Illyrian King Gentius and his sons 
(Livy xlv. 43). After the Social War, in which it took no part, 
it received Roman citizenship. At that epoch it must h.avc 
received full citizen rights since it was included in the tribus 
Clustumina {C.I.L. xi. e.g. 5838). In 49 B.r. it was occupied 
by Minucius Thermus on behalf of Pompey, but he abandoned 
the town. Under the empire we hear almost nothing of it. 
Silius Italicus mentions it as subject to fogs. A bishop of Iguvium 
is mentioned as early as a.d. 413. It was taken and destroyed 
by the Goths in 552, but rebuilt with the help of Narses. The 
Umbrian town had three gates only, and probably lay on the 
steep mountain side as the present town does, while the Roman 
city lay in the lower ground. Here is the theatre, which, as an 
inscription records, was restored by Cn. Satrius Rufus in the 
time of Augustus. The diameter of the orchestra is 76J ft. 
and of the whole 230 ft., so that it is a building of considerable 
size ; the stage is well preserved and so are parts of the external 
arcades of the auditorium. Not far off are ruins probably of 
ancient baths, and the concrete core of a large tomb with a 
vaulted chamber within. (T. As.) 

01 Latin inscriptions {C.I.L. xi. 5803-5926) found at Iguvium 
two or three are of Augustan date, but none seem I0 be earlier. 
A Latin inscription of Iguvium (C.I.L. xi. 5824) mentions 
a priest whose functions are characteristic of the place “ L. 
Veturius Rufio avispex extispecus, sacerdos publicus et privatus.’' 

The ancient town is chiefly celebrated for the famous Iguvine 
fless correctly Euguhine) Tables, which were discovered there 
in 1444, bought by the municipality in 1456, and are still pre¬ 
served in the town hall. A Dominican, Leandro Alberti (Descri- 
zione d' Italia, 1550), states that they were originally nine in 
number, and an independent authority, Antonio Concioli (Staiuta 
avitatis Euguhii, 1673), states that two of the nine were taken 
to Venice in 1540 and never reappeared. The existing seven 
were first published in a careful but largely mistaken transcript 
by Buonarotti in 1724, as an appendix to Dempster’s De Etruna 
Eegali} 

■The first real advance towards their interpretation was made 
by Otfried Muller (Die Etrusker, 1828), who pointed out that 
though their alphabet was akin to the Etruscan their language 
was Italic. Lepsius, in his essay De tabulis Eugubinis (1833), 
finally determined the value of the Umbrian signs and the 
received order of the Tables, pointing out that those in Latin 
alphabet were the latest. He subsequently published what 
may be called the ediho princeps in 1841. The first edition, 
with a full commentary based on scientific principles, was that 
of Aufrecht and Kirchhoff in i84<)-i85i, and on this all sub¬ 
sequent interpretations are based (Br6al, Paris, 1875 ; Biicheler, 
Ulrica, Bonn, 1883, a reprint and enlargement of articles in 
Fleckeiscn's Jahrbuch, 1875, pp. 127 and 313). The text is 
everywhere perfectly legible, and is excellently represented in 
photographs bv the marquis Ranghiasci-Brancaleone, published 
with Brtel's edition. 

• A portion of this article is taken by permission from R. S. 
Conway’s Italic Dialects (Camb. Univ. Press, iSyy). 


Language. —The dialect in which this ancient set of liturgies is 
written is usually known as Umbrian, as it is the only monument we 
possess of any length of the tongue spoken in the Umbrian district 
before it was latinized (see Umbria). 'The name, however, is certainly 
too wide, since an inscription from Tuder of, probably, the 3rd 
century b.c. (R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 352) shows a final 
-s and a medial -d-, both apparently preserved from the changes 
which befell these sounds, as we shall sec, in the dialect of Iguvium. 
On the other hand, inscriptions of Fulginia and Assisium {ibid. 
354-355) agree very well, .so far as they go, with Iguvine. It is 
especially necessary to make clear that the language known as 
Umbnan is that of a certain limited area, which cannot yet be shown 
to have extended very far beyond the eastern half of the Tiber 
valley (from Intoramna Nahartium to Urvinum Mataurense), be¬ 
cause the term is often used by archaeologists with a far wider 
connotation to include all the Italic, pre-Etruscan inhabitants of 
upper Italy ; Professor Ridgeway, for instance, in his Early Age of 
Greece, frequently speaks of the “ ITmbrians ” as the race to which 
belonged the Villanova culture of the Early Iron age. It is now 
one of the most urgent problems in the history of Italy to determine 
the actual historical relation (see further Rome : History, ad. init.) 
between the ’Ouftfioi of, say, Herodotus and the language of Iguvium, 
of which wc may now offer some description, using the term Umbrian 
strictly in this sense. 

Under the headings Latin Language and Osca Lingua there 
have been collected (i) the points which separate all the itahe 
languages from their nearest congeners, and (2) those which separate 
Osco-Umbrian from Latin. We have now to notice (3) the points in 
which Umbrian has diverged from Oscan. The first of them ante¬ 
dates by six or seven centuries the similar change in the Romance 
languages (see Romance Languages). 

(1) The palatalization of k and g before a following i or e, or 
consonant i as in tifit (i.e. dtftt) - Lat. decet ; muieto past part, 
passive (pronounced as though the i were an EngUsh or French 7) 
beside Umb. imperative mugatu, Lat. mugtre. 

(2) The loss of final -d, e.g. in the abl. sing. fem. Umb. tdta = Osc. 
touted. 

(3) The change of d between vowels to a sound akin to r, written 
by a .special symbol ^ (d) in Umbrian alphabet and by RS in Latin 
alphaliet, e.g. tcifa in Umbrian alphabi-t dirso in Latin alphabet 
(see below), “ let him give,” exactly equivalent to Pacligniau di.ia 
(.see Paeeigni). 

(4) The change of -s- to -r- between vowels as in erom, “ esse” 
= Osc. ezum, and the gen. plur. fem. ending in -am —Lat. -aru/n, 
Osc. -asum. 

To this there appear a long string of exceptions, e.g. asa = Lat. ara. 
These are generally regarded as mere archaisms, and unfortunately 
the majority of them are in words of whose origin and meaning verj 
little is known, so that (for all we can tell) in many the -s- may 
represent -ss- or -ps- as in osatu = Lat. operate, cf. Osc. opsaom. 

'5) The change of final -ns to -/ as in the acc. plur. masc. vittuf = 
Lat. vitutos. 

(6) In the latest stage of the dialect (see below) the change of final 
-s to -r, as in abl. plur. arver, arvns, i.e. ” arvorum frugibus.” 

(7) The decay of all diphthongs ; of, oi, ei all become a monoph¬ 
thong variously written e and i (rarely ci), as 111 the dat. sing. fem. 
tote, ” civitati ” ; dat. sing. masc. pople, ” populo ” ; loc. sing. 
ma.se. onse (from *om(e)sei), " m umero.” So o«, eu, ou all become 
0, as in ofc-Osc. auti, Lat. aut. 

(8) The change of initial f to e, as in vutu = Lat. lavito. 

Owing to the peculiar character of the Tables no grammatical 
statement about Umbnan is free from difficulty; and these bare 
outlines of its phonology must lie supplemented by reference to the 
lucid discussion in C. D. Buck’s Oscan and Umbrian Grammar 
(Boston, 1004), or to the earlier and admirably complete Usktsch- 
umbrtsche Grammaiik of R. von Planta (Strassburg, 1892-1897). 
Some of the most important questions are discussed by R. S. Conway 
in The Italic Dialects, vol. 11. p. 495 seq. 

Save for the consequences of these phonetic changes, Umbrian 
morphology and syntax exhibit no divergence from Oscan that 
need be mentioned here, save perhaps two peculiar perfect-forma¬ 
tions with -I- and -life-; as in ampelust, fut. perf. ” impendent,” 
combiftaiifiust, ” nuntiaverit" (or the like). Full accounts of the 
accidence and syntax, so far as it is represented in the inscriptions, 
will be found in the grammars of Buck and von Flanla already 
mentioned, and in the second volume of Conway, op. cit. 

Chronologv. (1.) The Relative Dates of the fables. —At least four 
periods in the history of the dialect can be distinguished in the 
records wc have left to us, by the help of the successive changes (a) 
in alphabet and (fc) in language, which the Tables exhibit. Of these 
oidy the outstanding features can be mentioned here ; for a fuller dis¬ 
cussion the reader must be referred to The Italic Dialects, pp. 400800. 

(a) Changes in Alphabet. —Observe first that Tables L, IL, III 
and IV., and the first two inscriptions of V. are in Umbrian character; 
the Latin alphabet is used in the Claverniur paragraph (V. iii.), 
and the whole of VI. (a and h) and VII. (a and b). 

What we may call the normal Umbrian alphabet (in which e.g. 
Table 1. a is written) consists of the following signs, the writing 
being always from right to left: r\ a, Q b, H 4 {i.e. a sound akin 
to r derived from rf), T «, 1 e, t z, 0 A, I «, >1 A and g, <l,mm,Hn, 
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1 /), a f, ^ s, X t and d, V « and o, 8 /, d i (t.e. a voiceless palatal 
consonant.) 

In the Latin alphabet, in which Tables VI. and VII. and the third 
inscription of Table V. are written, d is represented by RS, g by G 
hut A by C, d by D, f by T, v and « by V but o by 0, i by 5, 
though the diacritic is often omitted. The interpunct is double 
with the Umbrian alphabet, single and medial with the Latin. 

Tables VI. and VIL, tlun, and V. iii., were written later than the 
rest. But even in the earlier group certain variation.^ appear. 

The latest form of the Umbrian alphabet is that of Table V. i. and 
II., where the abbreviated form of w (A) and the angular and un¬ 
divided form of A ('I not Jl) are especially characteristic. 

Nearest to this is that of Tables HI. and IV., which form a single 
document; then that of 1. (a) and (b) ; earliest would seem that of 
II. (a) and II. (6). In II. a, i8 and 24, we have the archaic letter 
sau {M=s) of thcabecedaria (!■' S. Roberts,/«( Ur. pp. lysqq.), 
which appears in no other italic nor in any Chalcidian inscription, 
though it survived longer in Etruscan and Venetic use. Against 
this may be set the use of © for / in 1. i 1, but this appears also m 
IV. 20 and should be called rather Etruscan than arcliaic. These 
characteristics of II. a and b would be in themselves too slight to 
prove an earlier date, but they have perhaps some weight as con¬ 
firming the evidence of the language. 

(f>) Changes in Language .—The evidence of date derived from 
changes in the language is more difficult to formulate, and the in()uiry 
calls for the most diligent use of scientific method anil critical 
ludgment. Its intricacy lies m the character of the documents 
before us—religious formularies consisting partly of matter e-stab- 
lishcd in usage long before they were written down in their present 
shape, partly of additions made at the time of writing. The best 
example ol this is furnished by the expansion and modernisation 
of the subject-matter of Table I. into Tables VI. and VII. a. Hence 
we irequently meet with forms which had passed out of the language 
that was spoken at the time they were engraved, side by side 
with their equivalents in that language. We may distinguish four 
periods, as follows : 

1. The first period is represented, not by any complete table, 
but by the old unmodernised forms of Tables III. and IV., which 
show the original guttural plosives unpalatalized, e.g. helm = Lat 
etbtim. 

2. In the second period the gutturals have been palatalized, but 
there yet is no change of final s to r. This is represented by the rest 
of III. and IV. and by II. (a and b). 

3. In the third period final s has eveiywherc become r. This 
apjiears in V. (1. and li. and also iii.). Table I. is a copy or redraft 
made from older documents during tliis period. Tlus is shown by 
the occasional appearance of r instead of final s. 

4. Soon after the dialect had reached its latest form, the Latin 
alphabet was adopted. Tables VI. and VII. a contain an expanded 
form of the same liturgical direction as Table I. 

It is probable that further research will amend this classification 
in detail, but its main lines are generally accejited. 

(II.) Actual Date 0/ the Tables .—Only the leading points can be 
mentioned here. 

(i.) The Latin alphabet of the latest Tables resembles that of the 
Tabula Bantina, and might have been engraved at almost any time 
between 150 B.c. and 50 B.c. It is quite likely that the closer 
relations with Rome, wiiicli began after the Social War, led to the 
adoption of the Latin aljihabet. Hence we should infer that the 
1 allies in Umbrian alphabet were at all events older than 90 b.c. 

(ii.) For an upper limit of date, in default of definite evidence, it 
seems imprudent to go back beyond the 5th century b.c., since neither 
in Rome nor Campania have we any evidence of pubUc written 
documents of any earlier century. When more is known of the earhest 
Etruscan inscriptions it may become possible to date the Iguvine 
Tables by their alphabetic peculiarities as compared with their 
mother-alphabet, the Etruscan. The " Tuscan name " is denounced 
in the comprehensive curse of Table VI. b, ,*>3-60, and we may infer 
that the town of Iguviumwas independent but in fear of thelCtruscans 
at the time when the curse was first composed. The absence of all 
mention of cither Gauls or Romans seems to prove that this time 
was at least earlier than 400 n c. ; and the curse may have been 
composed long before it was written down. 

The chief sources in which further information may be sought 
have been already mentioned. (R. S. C.) 

IJOLITE (derived from the first syllable of the Finnish words 
Jiwnru, Jijoki, &r., common as geographical names in the 
Kola peninsula, and the Gr. XiOot, a stone), a rock consisting 
essentially of nepheline and augitc, and of great rarity, but of 
considerable importance from a mineralogical and petrographical 
standpoint. It occurs in various parts of the Kola peninsula 
in north Finland on the shores of the White Sea. The pyroxene 
is morphic, yellow or green, and Is surrounded by formless areas 
of nepheline. The accessory minerals are apatite, cancrinite, 
calcite, titanite and jiwaarite, a dark-brown titaniferous variety 
of melanite-garnet. This rock is the plutonic and holo- 
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crystalline analogue of the nephelenites and nepheline-dolerites ; 
it bears the same relation to them as the nepheline-syenites 
have to the phonolites. It is worth mentioning that a leucite- 
augite rock, resembling ijolite except in containing leucite 
in place of nepheline, is known to occur at Shonkin Creek, near 
Fort Benton, Montana, and has been called missourite. 

IKI, an island belonging to Japan, lying off the north-western 
coast of Kiushiu, in 33° 45' N. lat. and 129° 40' E. long. It has 
a circumference of 86 m., an area of 51 sq. m., and a population 
of 36,530. The island is, for the most part, a tableland about 
500 ft. above sea-level. The anchorage is at Gonoura, on the 
south-west. A part of Kublai Khan's Mongols landed at Iki 
when about to invade Japan in the 13th century, for it lies in 
the direct route from Korea to Japan via Tsushima. In the 
immediate vicinity arc several rocky islets. 

ILAGAN, the capital of the province of Isabela, Luzon, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, on an elevated site at the confluence of the Pina- 
canauan river with the Grande de Cagayan, about 200 m. N.N.E. 
of Manila. Pop. {1903) 16,008. The neighbouring country is 
the largest tobacco-producing section in the Philippines. 

ILCHESTER, a market town in the southern parliamentary 
division of Somersetshire, England, in the valley of the river 
Ivel or Yeo, 5 m. N.W. of Yeovil. It is connected by a stone 
bridge with the village of Northover on the other side of the 
river. Ilchester has lost the importance it once possessed, 
and had in 1901 a population of only 564, but its historical 
interest is considerable. The parish church of St Mary is Early 
English and Perpendicular, with a small octagonal tower, but 
has been largely restored in modern times. The town po.s.scsses 
almshouses founded in 1426, a picturesque cross, and a curious 
ancient mace of the former corporation. 

Ilchester (Cair Pensavelcoit, Ischalis, Ivelcestre, Yevelchesler) 
was a fortified British settlement, and subsequently a military 
station of the Romans, whose Fosse Way passed through it. 
Its importance continued in Saxon times, and in 1086 it was a 
royal borough with 107 burgesses. In 1180 a gild merchant 
was established, and the county gaol was completed in 1188. 
Henry II. granted a charter, confirmed by John in 1203, which 
gave Ilchester the same liberties as Winchester, with freedom 
from tolls and from being impleaded without the walls, the fee 
farm being fixed at los. od. The bailiffs of Ilchester are 
mentioned before 1230. The borough was incorporated in 1556, 
the fee farm being reduced to £8. Ilchester was the centre 
of the county administration from the reign of Edward III. 
until the 19th century, when the change from road to rail 
travelling completed the decay of the town. Its place has 
been taken by Taunton. The corporation was abolished in 
1886. Parliamentary representation began in 1298, and the 
town continued to return two members until 1832. A fair 
on the 29th of August was granted by the charter of 1203. 
Other fairs on the 27th of December, the 22nd of July, and the 
Monday before Palm Sunday, were held under a charter of 
1289. The latter, fixed as the 25th of March, was still held at 
the end of the i8th century, but there is now no fair. The 
Wednesday market dates from before the Conquest. The 
manufacture of thread lace was replaced by silk weaving about 
1750, but this has decayed. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, an old district of France, forming a kind 
of isl.md, bounded by the Seine, the Marne, the Beuvronne, 
the ThiHe and the Oise. In this sense the name is not found 
in written documents liefore 1429; but in the second half of 
the 15th century it designated a wide military province or 
government, bounded N. by Picardy, W. by Normandy, S. by 
Orl6anais and Nivernais, and E. by Champagne. Its capital 
was Paris. From the territory of ile-de-France were formed 
under the Revolution the department of the Seine, together 
with the greater part of Seine-et-Oisc, Scinc-et-Mame, Oise 
and Aisne, and a small part of Ixiiret and Ni^vre. (The term 
ile-de-France is also used for Mauritius, q.v.). 

See A. Ixjngnon, " L’?lc-de-Francc, son origine, ses Umites, ses 
j^ouverneurs," in the M^moires de la SocUU de Vhisioire de Pavis et de 
I'tle-de-France, vol. i. (1875). 
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ILBTSK, formerly Fort lletskaya Zashchita, a town of Russia, 
in the government of Orenburg, 48 m. S. of the town of Orenburg 
by the railway to Tashkent, near the Ilek river, a tributary of 
the Ural. Pop. 11,802 in 1897. A thick bed of excellent rock- 
salt is worked here to the extent of about 100,000 tons annually. 
The place is resorted to for its salt, mud and brine baths, and 
its koumiss cures. 

ILFELD, a town in Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, situated at the south foot of the Harz, at the entrance 
to the Bahrethal, 8 m. N. from Nordhausen by the railway to 
Wemigerode. Pop. 1600. It contains an Evangelical church, 
a celebrated gymnasium, once a monasterial school, with a 
fine library, and manufactures of parquet-flooring, paper and 
plaster of Paris, while another industry in the town is brewing. 
It is also of some repute as a health resort. ■ 

llfeld, as a town, dates from the 14th century, when it sprang 
up round a Benedictine monastery. Founded about iiqo this 
latter was reformed in 1545 and a year later converted into the 
school mentioned above, which under the rectorship of Michael 
Neander (1525-1595) enjoyed a reputation for scholarship which 
it has maintained until to-day. 

See Forslemaun, Monumenta rerum Ilfetdensium (Nordhausen, 
1N43); M. Neander, Bencht vom Kloster llfeld, edited by Bouterwek 
(Gottingen, 1873) ; and K. Meyer, Geiohiehte des Hlosters llfeld 
(Leipzig, i8q7). 

ILFORD [Great Ilford], an urban district in the Romford 
parliamentary division of Essex, England, on the Roding, 
7 m. E.N.E. of London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. 
■(1891) 10,913, (1901) 41,234. A portion of Hainault P'orest 
lies within the parish. The hospital of St Mary and St Thomas, 
founded in the 12th century as a leper hospital, now contains 
almshouses and a chapel, and belongs to the marquess of .Salisbury, 
who as “ Master ” is required to maintain a chaplain and six 
aged inmates. The chapel appears to be of the date of this 
foundation, (iaybury Hall is a lunatic asylum (1893) of the 
London County Council. There are laige photographic material 
works and paper mills. Little Ilford is a parish on the 
opposite (west) side of the Roding. The church of St Mary 
retains Norman portions, and has a curious monumental brass 
commemorating a boy in school-going clothes (1517). Pop. 
(1901) 17,915. 

ILFRACOMBE, a seaport and watering-place in the Barnstaple 
parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, on the Bristol 
Channel, 225 m. W. by S. of London by the London & South- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 8557. The 
picturesque old town, built on the cliffs above its harbour, 
consists of one street stretching for about a mile through a net¬ 
work of lanes. Behind it rise the terraces of a more modern 
town, commanding a fine view across the Channel. With its 
beautiful scenery and temperate climate, Ilfracombe is frequented 
by visitors both in summer and winter. Grand rugged cliffs 
line the coast; while, inland, the country is celebrated for the 
rich colouring of its woods and glens. Wooded heights form a 
semicircle round the town, which is protected from sea winds 
by Capstone Hill. Along the inner face of this rock has been cut 
the Victoria Promenade, a long walk roofed with glass and used 
for concerts. The restored church of Holy Trinity dates originally 
from the 12th century. Sea-bathing is insecure, and is confined 
to a few small coves, approached by tunnels hewn through tlie 
rock. The harbour, a natural recess among the cliffs, is sheltered 
on the east by Hilsborough Head, where there are some alleged 
Celtic remains ; on the west by Dintem Hill, where the ancient 
cliapel of St Nicholas has been transformed into a lighthouse. 
In summer, passenger steamers run to and from Ilfracombe 
pier ; but the shipping trade generally has declined, though 
herring fisheries are carried on with success. In the latter part 
of the 13th century Ilfriicombe obtained a grant for holding a 
fair and market, and in the reign of Edward III. it was a place 
of such importance as to supply him with six ships and ninety- 
six men for his armament against Calais. During the Civil War, 
being garrisoned for the Roundheads, it was in 1644 captured 
by the Royalists, but in 1646 it fell into the hands of Fairfax. 
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ILHAVO, a seaport in the district of Avdro, formerly included 
in the province of Beira, Portargal, 3 m. S.W. of Aveiro (q,v.), 
on the lagoon of Aveiro, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. 
(1900) 12,617. Hhavo is inhabited chiefly by fishermen, but has 
a celebrated manufactory of glass and porcelain, the Vista- 
Alegre, at which the art of glass-cutting has reached a high 
degree of perfection. Salt is largely exported. Ilhavo is cele¬ 
brated for the beauty of its women. It is said to have been 
founded by Greek colonists about 400 b.c., but this tradition is 
of doubtful validity. 

lU, one of the principal rivers of Central Asia, in the Russian 
province of Semiryechensk. The head-stream, called the Tekez, 
rises at an altitude of 11,600 ft. E. of Lake Issyk-kul, in 
82° 25'E. and 43° 23' N., on the W. slopes of mount Kash-katur. 
At first it flows eastward and north-eastward, until, after 
emerging from the mountains, it meets the Kungez, and then, 
assuming the name of Hi, it turns westwards and flows between 
the Trans-lli Ala-tau mountains on the south and the Boro- 
khoro and Talki ranges on the north for about 300 m. to lliysk. 
The valley between 79° 30' and 82° E. is 50 m. wide, and the 
portion above the town of Kulja (Old Kulja) is fertile and 
populous, Taranchi villages following each other in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and the pastures being well stocked with sheep and 
cattle and horses. At lliysk the river turns north.west, and 
after traversing a region of desert and marsh falls by at least 
seven mouths into the Balkash I.aike, the first bifurcation of 
the delta taking place about 115 m. up the river. But it is only 
the southern arm of the delta that permanently carries water. 
The total length of the river is over 900 m. From Old Kulja to 
New Kulja the Hi is navigable for at most only two and a half 
months in the year, and even then considerable difficulty is 
occasioned by the shoals and sandbanks. From New Kulja 
to lliysk (280 m.) navigation is easy when the water is high, 
and practicable even at its lowest for small boats. At lliysk 
there is a ferry on the road fnan Kopal to Vyemyi. The principal 
tributaries of the Hi are the Kash, Chilik and Charyn. A vast 
number of streams flow towards it from the mountains on both 
sides, but most of them are used up by the irrigation canals 
and never roach their goal. The wealth of coal m tlie vaBey 
is said to be great, and when the Chinese owned the country 
they worked gold and silver with profit. Fort Hi or Ihysk, a 
modern Rus.sian establishment, must not be confounded with 
Hi, the old capital of the Chinese province of the same name. 
The latter, otherwise known as Hoi-yuan-chen, New Kulja 
(Gulja), or Manchu Kulja, was formerly a city of 70,000 in¬ 
habitants, but now hes completely deserted. Old Kulja, Tatar 
Kulja or Nin-yuan, is now the principal town of the district. 
The Chinese district of Hi formerly included tlie whole of the 
valley of the Hi river as far as Issyk-kul, but now only its upper 
part. Its present area is about 27,000 sq. m. and its population 
probably 70,000. It belongs administratively to the province of 
Sin-kiang or East Turkestan. (Sec Kulja.) 

ILION, a village of Herkimer county. New York, U.S.A., 
aliout 12 in. S.E. of Utica, on the S. bank of the Mohawk river. 
Pop. (1890) 4057 ; (1900) 5138, of whom 755 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, U.S. census) 6588. It is serv'ed by the New York 
Central & Hudson river, and the West .Shore railways, by the 
Utica & Mohawk Valley Electric railroad, and by the Erie canal. 
It has a public library (1868) of about 13,500 volumes, a public 
hospital and a village hall. The village owns its water-works 
and its electric-lighting plant. Its principal manufactures are 
Remington typewriters and Remington fire-arms (notably the 
Remington rifle); other manufactures arc filing cabinets and 
ca.s2.s and library and office furniture (the Clark & Baker Co.), 
knit goods, carriages and harness, and store fixtures. In 1828 
Eliphalet Remington (1793-1861) established here a small 
factory for the manufacture of rifles. He invented, and, with the 
assistance of his sons, Philo (1816-1889), Samuel and Eliphalet, 
improved the famous Remington rifle, which was adopted 
by several European governments, and was stqiplied in large 
numbers to the United States army. In 1856 the company 
added the manufacture of farming tools, in 1870 sewing-machiiKi, 
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and in 1874 typewriters. The last-named industry was sold to 
the Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict Company in 1886, and soon 
afterwards, on the failure of the original Remington company, 
the fire-arms factory was bought by a New York City firm. A 
store was established on the present site of Ilion as early as 
1816, but the village really dates from the completion of the 
Erie canal in 1825. On the canal list it was called Steele's 
Creek, but it was also known as Morgan's I.anding, and from 
1830 to 1843 Remington’s turners. The post-office, which 
was established in 1845, was named Remington, in honour of 
Eliphalet Remington ; but later the present nariie was adopted. 
The village was incoiporated in 1852. Ilion is a part of the 
township of German Flats (pop. in igoo, 8663 ; in 1905, 9489), 
settled by Palatinate Germans about 1725. The township was 
the scene of several Indian raids during the French and Indian 
War and the War of Independence. Here General Herkimer 
began his advance to raise the siege of Fort Schuyler (1777), 
and subsequently Ilion was the rendezvous of Benedict Arnold’s 
force during the same campaign. 

ILKBSTON, a market town and municipal borough, in the 
Ilkeston parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 9 m. 
E.N.E. of Derby, on the Midland and the Great Northern 
railways. Pop. (1891) 19,744, (1901) 25,384. It is situated 
on a hill commanding fine views of the Erewash valley. The 
church of St Mary is Norman and Early English, and has a 
fine chancel screen dating from the later part of the 13th century. 
The manufactures of the town are principally hosiery and lace, 
and various kinds of stoneware. Coal and iron are wrought in 
the neighbourhood. An alkaline mineral spring, re.sembling 
the seltzer water of Germany, was discovered in 1830, and baths 
were then erected, which, however, were subsequently closed. 
The town, which is very ancient, Ijeing mentioned in Domesday, 
obtained a grant for a market and fair in 1251, and received 
its charter of incorporation in 1887. It is governed by a mayor, 

6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area. 2526 acres. 

ILKLEY, an urban district in the Otlcy parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 16 m. N.W. from Leeds, 
on the Midland and the North-Eastern railways. Pop. oi urban 
district (1901) 7455. It is beautifully situated in the upper part 
of the valley of the Wharfe, and owing to the fine scenery of 
the neighbourhood, and to the bracing air of the high moorlands 
above the valley, has become a favourite health resort. Here 
and at Ben Rhydding, i m. E., arc several hydropathic establish¬ 
ments. The church of All .Saints is in the main Decorated, 
largely restored in i860. Three ancient sculptured crosses 
are preserved in the churchyard. The institutions include a 
museum of local antiquities, a grammar school, the Siemens 
Convalescent Home and the Ilkley Bath Charitable Institution. 
The fine remains of Bolton Abbey lie in the Wharfe valley, 5 m. 
above Ilkley. Ilkley has been identified with the Olicana of 
I’tolemy, one of the towns of the British tribe of the Brigantes. 
There was a Roman fort near the present church of All Saints, 
and the site has yielded inscriptions and other small remains. 
Numerous relics arc preserved in the museum. 

ILL, a river of Germany, entirely within the imperial territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine. It rises on a north foothill of the Jura, 
S.W. of Basel, and flows N.N.E. parallel with the Rhine, which 
it enters from the left, 9 m. below Strassburg. Its course lies 
for the most part through low meadowland ; and the stream, 
which is 123 m. long, receives numerous small affluents, which 
pour out of the short narrow valleys of the Vosges. It is navigable 
from Ladhof near Colmar to its confluence with the Rhine, a 
distance of 59 m. It is on this river, and not on the Rhine, 
that the principal towns of Upper Alsace are situated, e.g. 
Miilhausen, Colmarl, Schlcttstadt and Strassburg. The Ill 
feeds two important canals, the Rhine-Marne canal and the 
Rhine-Rhone canal, both starting from the neighbourhood of 
Strassburg. 

ILLAWARRA, a beautiful and fertile district of New South 
Wales, Australia, extending from a point 33 m. S. of Sydney, 
along the coast southwards for 40 m. to Shoalhaven. It is 
thickly pwpulated, and supplies Sydney with the greater part 


I of its dairy produce. There are also numerous collieries, produc- 
I ing coal of superior quality, and iron ore, fireclay and freestone 
I are plentiful. The Illawarra Lake, a salt lagoon, 9 m. long and 
I 3 m. wide, is encircled by hills and is connected with the sea 
/ by a narrow channel; quantities of fish are caught in It and 
I wild fowl are abundant along its shores. The chief towns in 
the district are Wollongong, Kiama, Clifton and Shellharbour. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a maritime department of north-western 
France, formed in 1790 out of the eastern part of tne old province 
of Brittany. Pop. (1906) 611,805. Area 2699 sq. m. It is 
bounded N. by the English Channel, the Bay of St Michel and 
the department of Manche ; E. by Mayenne; S. by Loire- 
Inferieure; and W. by Morbihan and C6tes-du-Nord. The 
territory of Ille-et-Vilaine constitutes a depression bordered 
by hills which reach their maximum altitudes (over 800 ft.) 
in the N.E. and W. of the department. The centre of this 
depression, which separates the hills of Brittany from those 
of Normandy, is occupied by Rennes, capital of the department 
and an important junction of roads, rivers and railways. The 
department takes its name from its two principal rivers, the 
Ille and the Vilaine. The former joins the Vilaine at Rennes 
after a course of 18 m. through the centre of the department; 
and the latter, which rises in Mayenne, flows westwards as far 
as Rennes, where it turns abruptly south. The stream is tidal 
up to the port of Redon, and is navigable for barges as far as 
Rennes. The Vilaine receives the Meu and the Seiche, which 
are both navigable. There are two other navigable streams, 
the Airon and the Ranee, the long estuary of which falls almost 
entirely within the department. The Ille-et-Rance canal con¬ 
nects the town of Rennes with those of Dinan and St Malo. 
The greater portion of the shore of the Bay of St Michel is 
covered by the Marsh of Dol, valuable agricultural land, which 
is protected from the inroads of the sea by dykes. Towards 
the open channel the coast is rocky. Small lakes are frequent 
in the interior of the department. The climate is temiierate, 
humid and free from sudden changes. The south-west winds, 
while they keep the temperature mild, also bring frequent 
showers, and in spring and autumn thick fogs prevail. The 
soil is thin and not very fertile, but has been improved by the 
use of artificial manure. Cereals of all kinds are grown, but 
the principal are wheat, buckwheat, oats and barley. Potatoes, 
early vegetables, flax and hemp are also largely grown, and 
tobacco is cultivated in the arrondissement of St Malo. Apples 
and pears are the principal fruit, and the cider of the canton 
of Dol has a high reputation. Chee.se is made in considerable 
quantities, and the butter of Rennes is amongst the best in 
France. Large numbers of horses and cattle are raised. Mines 
of iron, lead and zinc (l^nt-Pean) and quarries of slate, granite, 
&c., are worked. There are flour and saw-mills, brick works, 
boat-building yards, iron and copper foundries and forges, 
dyeworks, and a widespread tanning industry. Sail-cloth, 
rope, pottery, boots and shoes (Fougires), edge-tools, nails, 
farming implements, paper and furniture are also among the 
products of the department. The chief ports are St Malo and 
St Servan. Fishing is very active on the coast, and St Malo. 

St Servan and Cancale equip fleets for the Newfoundland cod- 
banks. There are also important oyster-fisheries in the Bay 
of St Michel, especially at Cancale. The little town of Dinard 
is well known as a fashionable bathing-resort. Exports include 
agricultural products, butter, mine-posts and dried fish; imports, 
live-stock, coal, timber, building materials and American wheat. 
The department is served by the Western railway, and has oyer 
130 m. of navigable waterway. The population is of less dis¬ 
tinctively Celtic origin than the Bretons of Western Brittany, 
between whom and the Normans and Angevins it forms a transi¬ 
tional group. Ille-et-Vilaine is divided into the arrondissements 
of Fougires, St Malo, Montfort-sur-Meu, Redon, Rennes and 
Vitr^, with 43 cantons and 360 communes. The chief town 
is Rennes, which is the seat of an archbishop and of a court 
of appeal, headquarters of the X. army corps, and the centre 
of an academic (educational division). 

In addition to the capital, Foug^res, St Malo, St Servan. 



Redon, Vitr6, Do), Dinard and Cancale Table II 
are the towns of chief importance and 
are separately noticed. At Combourg 
there is a picturesque chateau of the 
14th and isth centuries where 
Chateaubriand passed a portion of his 
early life. St Auhin-du-Cormier has 
the ruins of an important feudal fort¬ 
ress of the 13th century built by the 
dukes of Brittany for the protection 
of their eastern frontier. Montfort- 
sur-Meu has a cylindrical keep of the 
15th century which is a survival of its old ramparts. 

ILLEGITIMACY (from “ illegitimate,” Lat. illegitimus, not 
in accordance with law, hence born out of lawful wedlock), 
the state of being of illegitimate birth. The law dealing with 
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niegiiimatt Births to tooo Unmarried and Widowed Females, aged is -49 years. 


Country. 

1846-55. 

1856-65. 

1866-75. 

1876-85. 

1886-95. 

1896-1905. 

England and Wales. 

17 

18 

16 

13 

10 

8 

Scotland .... 


22 

23 

20 

17 

13 

Ireland .... 



5 

4 

5 

3 

Denmark 


28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

Sweden .... 

20 

22 

23 

22 

22 


Germany 




28 

27 

26 

Netherland.s 



10 

0 

9 

6 

Belgium .... 

16 

16 

17 

19 

17 

17 

France .... 

15 

17 

17 

16 

17 

18 1 

Italy. 




24 

24 

19 1 


as it is usually termed. This is given for certain countries in 
Table II. 

The generally accepted idea that the inhabitants of the warmer 
countries of the south of Europe are more ardent in tempera- 


Table 1 .—IHegitimaie Births jjer woo Births (excluding still-born) 


76-IK80. 

1881-1885, !i88b-i890. 

i89I-i8()5. 1900. 

1901-1905. 

48 

48 

40 

42 

41 

40 


83 

8t 

74 

08 

64 

24 

27 

28 

36 


26 

JOI 

J 00 

93 

94 

g6 

101 

84 

81 

75 

71 

74 


100 

102 

103 

105 

113 


73 

70 

1 65 

65 

Ob 


28 

27 

; 27 

27 

27 


138 

145 

; 147 

146 

141 


73 

79 

' 82 

85 

90 

94 

•17 

48 

• 47 

46 

4.') 


■“■7 

92 

92 

91 

90 

84 

M 

30 

' 32 

31 

27 

21 

74 

82 

87 

8K 

80 

68 

7“ 

78 

1 «3 

87 

88 

88 



1 

122 

121 




1 


49 

44 

72 

76 

‘ 74 

69 

62 

56 

4- 

44 

1 49 

60 

Oq 

70 

43 

46 

49 

60 

69 

70 

39 

4^ 

44 

48 

.59 

65 


22 

25 

30 

38 

41 




48 

51 

42 


44 

3S 

40 

57 


23 

29 

32 

38 

44 

45 


England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Denmark 
N orway 
Sweden 
I'inland 
, Kiissia 
Austria 
Hungary 
' Switzerland 
Germany. 

; Netherlands 
j Belgium . 

I France 
Portugal . 
j Spam 
Italy . 

New South Wales 
: Victoria . 

I (hieensland . 

I South Australia 
I West Aastralia 
I Tasmania 
New Zealand 

the legitimation of children born out of wedlock will be found 
under LEOixiMAcy and Legitimation. How far the prevalence 
of illegitimacy in any community can be taken as a guide to 
the morality of that community is a much disputed question. 
The phenomenon itself varies so much in different localities, 
even in localities where the same factors seem to prevail, that 
affirmative conclusions arc for the most part impossible to draw. 
In the United Kingdom, where the figures differ considerably 
for the three countries -England, Scotland, Ireland—the reasons 
that might be assigned for the differences arc negatived if applied 
on the same lines, as they might well be, to certain other countries. 
Then again, racial, climatic and social differences must he allowed 
for, and the influence of legislation is to be taken into account. 
The fact that in some countries marriage is forbidden until a 
man has completed his military service, in another, that consent 
of parents is requisite, in another, that " once a bastard always 
a bastard ” is the rule, while in yet another that the merest of 
subsequent formalities will legitimize the offspring, must account 
in some degree for variations in figures. 

Table 1. gives the number of illegitimate births per looo 
births in various countries of the world for (piinquennial periods. 
It is to be noted that still-born births are excluded, as in the 
United Kingdom (contrary to the practice prevailing in most 
European countries) registration of such births is not com¬ 
pulsory. The United States is omitted, as there is no national 
system of registration of births. 

This method of measuring illegitimacy by ascertaining the 
proportion of illegitimate births in every thousand births is 
a fairly accurate one, but there is another valuable one which 
is often applied, that of comparing the number of illegitimate 
births with each thousand unmarried females at the child- I 
bearing age—the ‘‘ corrected ” rate as opposed to the “ crude,” ' 


ment has at least no support as shown 
in the figures in Table I., where we find 
a higher rate of illegitimacy in Sweden 
and Denmark than in .Spain or Italy. 
Religion, however, must be taken 
into account as having a strong influ¬ 
ence in preventing unchastity, though 
it cannot he concluded that any par¬ 
ticular creed is more powerful in this 
direction than another ; for example, 
the figures for Austria and Ireland are 
\ery different. It cannot be said, 
either, that figures bear out the state¬ 
ment that where there is a high rate 
of illegitimacy there is little prostitu¬ 
tion. It is more probable that in a 
country where the standard of living 
is low, and early marriages are the 
rule, the illegitimate birth-rate will 
be low. As regards England and 
Wales, the illegitimate birth-rate has 
been steadily declining for many years, 
not only in actual numbers, but also in 
proportion to the population. 

Table 111 .— Ungland and Wales. 



Illegitimate 

Births. 

Proportion 
to looo of 
population. 

Illegitimate 
Births in 
1000 Births. 

i860 

43.003 

2-2 

64 

1865 

49,585 

2 *2 

62 

1S70 

44.737 

2*0 

56 


40,813 

17 

48 

1880 

42,542 

1*6 

48 

1885 

42,793 

i 6 

48 

tHoo 

48.412 

• 3 

44 

1805 

38,836 

J ’3 

42 

jqoo 

30,814 

1-1 

40 

1905 

.37,315 

I •! 

40 

1907 

36.189 

1 *0 

39 


The corrected rale bears out the result shown in Table III. 
as follows: 

Table IV .—England and Wales. Illegitimate Birth-rate calculated on 
the. Unmarried and Widowed Uemale, Population, aged ij-dS 
\ears. 


\ 


iSyO-iSSo 
1881-1885 
i880-i8oo 
iSqi-1803 
1806-Igoo 
igoi-igo5 
lgo6 
igo7 


Kate per looo. 

1 Compared with 1 
rate in 1876-1880, : 

1 taken as too. ' 

1 

I4'4 

100*0 

13-5 

93’8 

11-8 

81'9 

loi 

70*1 

9-2 

6.3 9 

8-4 

.58-3 

8-1 

56-3 

7-8 

54-2 


Table V. gives the illegitimate births to 1000 births in 
England and Wales for the ten years 1897-1906 and for 
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j I'en 
! years 

1807- 
11900. 

IQ07 

Bedford 

1 40 

.53 

Berks . 

47 

48 

Bucks . 

40 

44 

Cambridge 

48 

53 

Chester 

41 

3 d 

Cornwall . 

30 

48 

Cumberland 

Ol ' 

58 

Derby . . 

41 ! 

4 ^ 

Devon 

3 d 1 

3 d 

I)orsct 

40 - 

37 

Durham . 

.14 

37 

Essex 

28 

27 

Gloucester 

36 

3 b 

Hants . 

40 

36 

Hereford . 

66 

66 


Table V.— England and Wahs. lUtgilimate Births to looo Births. 



Ten 

years 

i8(>7- 

190O. 

1907. 


Ten 

years 

1897- 

1906. 

1907. 


Ten 
' ears 
1897- 
1906. 

1907 

Hertford . 
Huntingdon . 
Kent . 
Lancashire 

Lei cestcr- 
sluro . ^ 

Lincolnshire . 
London 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumber¬ 
land . 

Nottingimm . 

40 

49 

40 

3 « 

40 

55 

37 

30 

-21) 

62 

41 

3 d 

50 

42 

46 

41 

37 

39 

54 

38 

28 

27 

65 

42 

38 

-Id 1 

Oxford 

Rutland . 
Shropshire 
Somerset . 
Stafford . 
Suffolk . . 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick . 
Westmor¬ 
land 

Wilts . . . 

Worcester 

Yorks— 

E. Riding 

53 

4b 

64 

37 

40 

5 b 

38 

52 

32 

61 

4 * 

37 

52 

5 b 

70 

Ol 

35 

38 

b2 

37 

52 

30 

62 

42 

38 

49 

N. Riding . 
W. „ 

Anglesey . 
Brecon 

Cardigan . 
Carmarthen . 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh . 

Flint . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery . 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

53 

43 

81 

44 
b 4 

37 

bo 

4 d 

42 

26 

71 

76 

52 

6b 

45 

41 

75 

40 
bi 

41 

72 

47 

42 

2f) 

77 

73 
-17 
b 7 


Table Vl.~/lnnual Illegitimate Birth-rates in each Registration County of England and Wales, iSyo-toor. 


Registration 

Counties. 


Kngluud and W'ale.s 
LunduiJ . 

Bedford . . . 

Berks 

Rucks 

Cambridge . 
Chester . 

Cornwall 
Cmiiberland . 
Derby ... 
Devon 
Dorset 
Dtiihani . 

Essex 

filoueester . 

Hants 
Hereford 
Hertfoid 
Huntingdon 
Kent .... 
Lancashire . 
Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire 
Middlesex 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . 
Northampton . 
Northumberland 
Noftinghain . 
Oxford . . . 

Rutland . 

Salo]> 

Somerset 
Stafford . 

Suffolk . 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmorland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

Yorks— 

E. Riding . 

N. Riding . 

W. Riding . 
Anglesey 
Brecon . 

Cardigan 
Carmarthen . 
Carnarvon . 
Denbigh . 

Flint .... 

Glamorgan . 

Merioneth 

Montgomery' 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


i 

I 


I 


i 


I 

! 


Illegitimate Births to looo Unmarried and Widowed Females, 
aged 15-45 years. 


1 H 70 - 1 S 72 j 
17-0 I 


10-8 
I<)-o 
J" 3 

1 T 5 ' 

i()-5 

20'2 

22'5 

I4'0 

14'2 

24-0 ; 

10 2 ; 
12-11 ' 
15-6 ' 
21-4 , 
18-4 i 
Iy8 ’ 

147 

l0-2 

I'm 
22-5 
0 4 
i8-6 

27- 3 
18-7 
211 
24-.'i 

I (|-0 

181 

28- 2 

• 3'3 

24'b 

22-0 

0-5 

137 

14-0 

21'0 

17- 1 

1 6 - 3 

23- 0 

277 

20-4 
i<)-7 
I d-d 
16-0 

18- 2 
i8-3 
211 
18-7 

17- 7 

24- 4 

2<)-5 

21*6 

41-8 


Three-year Periods. | Years. 


1880-1882 

1890-1892 

Iyoo-1902 

1903-1y05 

i(|o6 

1 1907. 

141 

10-5 

1 8-5 

«'3 

8-1 

7*8 

d-S 

8-1 

: 6-9 

6-1) 

6'8 

6*4 

18 0 

11-2 

1 

8-0 

H*2 

8*7 

13-4 

Id -3 

8-7 

8-6 

8-1 

8*4 

1O-5 

12-0 

9-1 

8-9 

7*3 

8*8 

15-b 

12-4 

i 9-6 

10-1 

9*7 

10*4 

14-2 

10-3 

T 1 

7-3 

7*2 

0*9 

I.p8 

11-2 

8-0 

S-i 

7*.5 

7'5 

2J-d 

18-0 

12-3 

12-3 


11*0 

> 7-7 

12-8 

lo-o 

lO-o 

10*0 

94 

10-6 

8-1 

6-7 

b -.5 

0*7 

61 

L 3 'T 

9-0 

! 7-2 

7-2 

81 

(>•4 

iS-o 

13-8 

11 -I 

ii-r 

10*8 

11-6 

12-7 

y-i 

7-3 

7-1 

67 

6*4 

11-0 

8-2 

O3 

6-1 

6-8 

5 -« 

11-8 

8-5 

7-3 

7-1 

6 *C) 

6*4 

I'l-O 

» 3'4 

II-2 

41-5 

103 

11-0 

15-3 

10-4 

7-0 

7-2 

6*6 

7*5 

14-0 

12-9 

10-9 

97 

97 

97 

12-1 

d -3 

7-5 

7-6 

7\5 

7*2 

13-0 

10-2 

7-9 

7-8 

75 

7'2 

lO-l 

11-4 

8-6 

7-9 

7*5 

7*3 

1K-5 

14-2 

12-2 

12-1 

12*7 

11-9 

9-4 

b -5 

5-9 

6-0 

61 

5*7 

l 5 -d 

11-3 

10-2 

9-1 

q-6 

9*3 

22-6 

1O-7 

43-4 

43-4 


12*8 

15-9 

11-7 

9-4 

8-8 

tJO 

7*7 

17-9 

12-4 

10-2 

10-0 

10*4 

9*3 

21-7 

I 5'4 

12-7 

12-6 

12*0 

I IQ 

15-4 

10-4 

9-0 

9-1 

9*3 

9*2 

12-7 

7-9 

7-2 

6-8 

9*0 

11*4 

21-8 

1O-6 

12-8 

434 

130 

11*8 

14-3 

7-4 

6-0 

6-0 

5*4 

5*5 

Id -4 

14-5 

11-2 

41-4 

10*9 

10*1 

17-8 

14-0 

12-0 

11-7 

12-4 

12'5 

8-5 

6-6 

5-9 

57 

5*9 

5'7 

11-5 

8-7 

7-2 

7-0 

6*5 

6*4 

13-2 

9-7 

7-6 

7'5 

6*6 

6*8 

17-9 

131 

8-6 

q-I 

8*5 

7*8 

147 

10-3 

9-2 

8-7 

8*6 

9*3 

137 

9-2 

7-2 

6-8 

6*6 

6*6 

18-2 

14-3 

12-2 

II -7 

12*2 

10*6 

20-2 

45-4 

I 2 -I 

11-6 

11*9 

10*2 

lO-i 

11-4 

9-4 

9-2 

8*8 

8*1 

i6-7 

157 

I6-I 

I 4'9 

13*3 

12*9 

18-0 

42-5 

lO-I 

9-2 

9*2 

S *3 

14-8 

11-8 

8-9 

7-8 

0*3 

7*3 

i 3'9 

9-4 

77 

8-2 

7.7 

8-9 

I 3‘9 

12-7 

10-3 

9-6 

9*4 

10*5 

17-6 

13-4 

12-3 

II-6 

13*5 

10*3 

18-4 

131 

9-7 

11-2 

ii*9 

11*0 

13-5 

40-3 

8-5 

9-1 

8*9 

8*4 

19-5 

16-4 

43'5 

I 3'4 

13*2 

127 

24-3 

16-7 

13J 

13-4 

12*6 

II 7 

I 5-9 

12-4 

8-9 

10-2 

107 

8*4 

33-2 

20-1 

14-4 

43-4 

8-3 

II -3 


Decrease per cent ; 
in each County , 
between the period, 
1S7O-1872 ! 

and 1007. ' 


. 54 -1 
37 -<) 
58-8 

50- 0 
.337 
4O1 
bo-0 
. 34-5 
02-3 
58-2 

.56-4 

. 34 -d 
5'7 
bo-5 
55 o 
52-'.) 

48-6 

5 'l -2 

510 

51 - 0 
55'6 

633 

46-6 


39 4 
50-0 
.53 1 


58-8 


35'0 

5 i '4 


51'0 
37-0 
58-2 
58-6 

58-9 


43-2 

40-0 

53-3 

.54-4 

64-4 

45 « 

59-5 


53 - 9 
63-2 
60-3 

Itl 

54 - 4 
5 I-I 
42-6 
51-2 
41'2 
525 

48-0 


60- 3 

61- I 
73-0 
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Table VII. —Rate of Illegitimacy per zooo Births. 


Belfast , 
Birmingham 
Bradford . 
Bristol , 
Cork 
Dublin . 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Leeds . 


31 

35 

40 

31 

18 

28 

by 

63 

54 


Liverpool 
Manchester 
Middles boro’ 
Newcastle . 
Nottingham 
Portsmouth 
Salford . 
Sunderland 


54 

28 

25 

3b 

60 

33 

28 

30 


Table VIII.— Scotland igo 6 . 


Total 

Births. 

Legitimate. 

j „. .. 1 Percentage of 

Illegitimate. ®'rtha per | illegitimate to 

1 1000 of pop.| Total Births. 

132,005 

I22,6ijy 

O.io0 

! 

27'9i 

7-05 


Illegitimate 

Births. 

Percentage 

of 

Illegitimate 
to Total 
Births. 


Illegitimate 

Births. 

Percentage 

of 

Illegitimate 
to Total 
Births. 

1K60 


0.73b 


()*22 

11805 

9204 

7'28 

1865 

tt.2b2 


O’ob 

^ ic,or) 

85.14 

0-49 

1870 

1 

1,108 


O'b.5 

1901 

«150 

b-32 

'f<75 

10,780 



. 1902 

8-joo 

6-28 

1880 

10,589 


8-50 

' 1903 

8205 

6'21 

1885 

10,680 


8-47 

1904 

yoio 

6-79 

l8(jo 


9,24' 


7-60 

1005 

9082 

6’yi 






l<)o0 

y.iob 

7-05 


Table IX.— Scotland igoO . 


! 

Illegitimate 

Birthb. 

-- , Per 1000 

of Pop. 

1 Illegitimate Births 
per 1000 of Un- 
' married Women and 
[ Widows between 

1 15 and 45. 

Districts : 

Principal Town . 
Large Town . 

Small Town . 
Mainland-rural 
Insular-rural . 

43 tK 

T020 

T724 

2099 

7-14 

6-23 

yoH 

5 ‘88 


Shetland 



31 

5-30 

7-0 

Orkney . 



20 

5 ■99 

77 

Catthries.s 



84 

9-96 

1 Q *4 

Sutherland . 



28 

6-8l 

lOT 

Ross and Cromarty 



74 

4 40 

6*9 

Inverness 



>45 

8-02 

ir-5 

Nairn. 



18 

10*29 

'. 3'2 j 

Elgin (or Moray) 



169 

15-66 

26-3 

Banff 



202 

12-93 

25’4 

Aberdeen 



1083 

12-38 

24*2 

Kincardme . 



93 

8-15 

17-0 

Forfar 



676 

9-43 

14-2 

PerUi . . . 



215 

7-93 

10*8 

Fife .... 



308 

456 

97 

Kinross . 



20 

9-95 

22*2 

Clackmannan 



53 

6-69 

io*y 

Stirling . 



235 

4-91 

13-2 

Dumbarton . 



Ib 3 

4-14 

9-7 

Argyll . . . 


• 

148 

10*07 

12*7 

Bute .... 



30 

8-36 

9*2 

Renfrew . 



410 

4-46 

8-5 

Ayr . ... 



499 

6-23 

14-3 

I-anark . 



2872 

6-28 

15’9 

Linlithgow . 



99 

3 '88 

> 5’4 

Edinburgh . 



930 

7’23 

i:*o 

Haddington . 



66 

5'92 

11*8 

Berwick . 



Oo 

9-63 

12-7 

Peebles . 



21 

6-18 

7-9 

Selkirk 



46 

91.3 

ii '5 

Roxburgh 


• 

83 

8-67 

9*8 

Dumfries. 



218 

12*51 

19-9 

Kirkcudbright . 


. 

92 

10*71 

157 

Wigtoun . 



106 

12-79 

22*5 

Scotland .... 

9.306 

7 '05 

4 ’I 


the year 1907. Tabic VI. gives the “ corrected ” rate for certain 
three-year periods. In connexion with these tables the following 
extract from, the Registrar-General’s Report for 1907 (p. xxx.) 
is important. 


It 18 difficult to explain the variations in the rates of illegitimacy 
in the several counties. It may be stated generally that the 
proportion of illegitimate children cannot alone serve as a standard 
of morality. Broadly speaking^ however, the single and widOwed 
women in London, m the counties south of the Thames, and in the 
south-western counties have comparatively lew illegitimate children ; 
on the other band, the number of illegitimate children is com¬ 
paratively high in Shropshire, in Herefordshire, in Staffordshire, 
in Nottuighamshire, in Cumberland, in North Wales, and also in 


Table X. — Ireland. Proportion per cent of Illegitimate Births. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905- 

1906. 

1907 

Ireland . 

. , 2*6 

2-5 

2*6 

2*6 

2-5 

Leinster . 

2-6 

2-6 

27 

2-7 

2-7 

Munster . 

'^•3 

2*2 

2-3 

2*2 

2*1 

Ulster 

3'3 

34 

3-5 

. 3-5 

3'3 

Connaught . 

0-5 

0-7 

0-7 

0-7 

0*6 


nearly all the counties on the eastern seaboard, vir. Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lmcoliishire, the East and North Ridmgs of ^forkshire, and Durham. 
In the Registrar-General's Report for the year 1851 it was assumed 
that there was an indirect connexion between female illiteracy and 
illegitimacy. This may have been the case in the middle of the 
last century, but there is no conclusive evidence that such is the 
case at the present day. The proportions of illegitimacy and the 
proportions of married women who signed the marriage register 


Table XL— Ireland rg <' j . 


County. 

No. of 
Illegitimate 
Births. 

Per cent of 
Total Births. 

Leinster— 

Carlow. 

27 

3’.56 

Dublin. 

34 


Dublin Co. Borough .... 

314 

3’29 

Kildare. 

22 

1-46 

Kilkenny. 

54 

3-29 

King’s. 

24 

2*07 

Longford. 

11 

1*23 

Louth . 

27 

2*01 

Meath. 

3 « 

2*27 

Queen's. 

iK 

1*70 

Westmeath. 

T 9 

l ^57 

Wexlord. 

89 

4*11 

Wicklow. 

37 

2-yi 

! Munster — 

t Clare . 

23 

I 04 

Cork Co. and Co. Borough 

I5> 

1-69 

Kerry. 

51 

1*34 

Limerick Co. and Co. Borough 

107 

314 

Tipperary N.R. 

19 

1*49 

Tipperary S.R. 

66 

3*32 

Waterford Co. and Co. Borough . 

68 

3*6 q 

Ulster— 


Antrim. 

230 

5-08 

Armagh. 

99 

3’49 

Belfast Co. Borough .... 

355 

313 

Cavan .. 

27 

1*54 

Donegal . 

54 

1-36 

Fermanagh . 

41 

3*15 

Londonderry Co. and Borough 

145 

4-35 

Monaghan . 

24 

1-55 

Tyrone . 

II6 

3-80 

Connaught — 


Galway. 

S* 

-80 

Leitrim. 

10 

77 

Mayo. 

21 

•45 

Roscommon. 

9 

•50 

Sligo . 

9 

•32 

Leinster. 

716 

2-67 

Munster. 

495 

2*11 

Ulster. 

1272 

3-32 

Connaught . 

81 

•60 


2564 



by mark are relatively high in Staffordshire, in North Wales, in 
Durham and in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; on the other hand, 
in Norfolk, in Suffolk and in Lincolnshire there is a compara¬ 
tively high proportion of illegitimacy and a low proportion of 
illiteracy. ’ 

This latter conclusion may be carried further by saying that 
in those European countries where elementary education is 
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most common the rate of illegitimacy is high, and that it is 
low in the more illiterate parts, e.g. Ireland and Brittany. 

It has been said that one of the contributory causes of illegiti¬ 
macy is the contamination of great cities ; statistics, however, 
disprove this, there being more illegitimacy in the rural districts. 
'I'ablc VII. gives the rate of illegitimacy in some of the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom. 

That poverty is a determining factor in causing illegitimacy 
the following figures, giving the rate of illegitimacy in the 
poorest parts of London and in certain well-to-do parts, clearly 
disprove;— 


RaU of Illegitimacy per rooo Births. 


London, 

1901. 

1903. 

1905- 

1907. 

Stepney. 

12 

0 

jH 

10 

: Bethnal Green .... 


13 

n 

11 

' Mile End Old Town . 


1^ 

i6 

15 

Whitechapel . . . , 

22 

24 

19 

ig 

St George's, Hanover Sq. . 

40 

45 

AH 

45 

1 Kensington. 

48 

44 

49 

54 

: Fulham. 

' 4.1 

42 

45 

40 

Marylebone. 

182 

186 

198 

182 


Tables VIII. and IX. give the rate of illegitimacy for the 
various counties of Scotland, and Tabic X. the rale for Ireland. 


BincrooRAPHy.— The Annual Reports of the Kegistrars-General 
for Kngland, Scotland and Ireland : statistical returns of loroigii 
countries; A. Lcfhngwell, Illegitimacy and the Influence, uj the 
Seasons upon Conduct (lhC)2). (T. A. I.) 

ILLER, a river of Bavaria, rising in the south-west extremity 
of the kingdom, among the Alg.duer .Mps. Taking a northerly 
course, it quits the mountains al Immenstadt, and, flowing by 
Kempten, from which point it is navigable for rafts, forms 
for some distance the boundary between Bavaria and Wurttem- 
berg, and eventually strikes the Danube (right bank) just above 
Ulm. Its total length is 103 m. 

ILLINOIS, a North Central state of the Ilnitcd States of 
America, situated between 37" and 4a" 30' N. lat. and 87” 35' 
and 91° 40' W. long. It is bounded N. by Wisconsin, E. by 
Lake Michigan and Indiana, S.E. and S. by the Ohio river, 
which separates it from Kentucky, and S.W. and W. by the 
Mississippi river, which separates it from Missouri and Iowa. 
The Enabling Act of Congress, which provided for the organiza¬ 
tion of Illinois Territory into a state, extended its jurisdiction 
to the middle of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river ; 
consequently the total area of the state is 58,329 sq. m.,of which 
2.L57 sq. m. are water surface, though the official figures of the 
United Slates Geological Survey, which docs not lake into 
account this extension of jurisdiction, are 56,665 sq. m. 

Physiography. —PhysioRraiihically, the state (except the extreme 
southern point) lies wholly 111 the Prairie I’lains region. The N.E. 
corner is hy some placed in the " Great Lakes District." The 
southern point touches the Coastal Plain Belt at its northward 
extension called the " Mis.sissippi Embaymcnt.” The .surface of 
Illinois IS an inclined plane, whose general slope is toward the S. and 
S.W. The average elevation above sea-level is about boo ft. ; the 
highest elevation is Charles Mound (1257 ft.), on the Illinois- 
Wiseonsin boundary line, one of a chain of hills that crosses Jo 
Davie.ss, Stephenson, Winnebago. Boone and McHenry counties. 
An elevation from 6 to 10 m. wide crosses the southern part of the 
state from Grand Tower, in Jackson county, on the Missi.ssippi to 
Shawneetown. in Gallatin county, on the Ohio, the highest point 
being 1047 ft. above the sea ; from Grand Tower N. along the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois there is a shght elevation and 
there is another elevation of minor importance along the Wabash. 
Many of the river bluffs rise to an unusual height. Starved Rock, 
near Ottawa, in La Salle county, being 150 ft. above the bed of the 
Illinois river. Cave m Rock, on the Ohio, in Hardin county, was 
once the resort of nver pirates. The country S. of the elevation 
(mentioned above) between Grand Tower and Shawneetown was 
originally covered with forests. 

The drainage of Illinois is f.ir better than its low elevation and 
comparatively level surface would suggest. There arc more than 
27,5 streams in the state, grouped 111 two river .systems, one having 
the Mississippi, which receives three-fourths of the waters of 
Illinois, as outlet, the other being tributary to the Wabash or Ohio 
rivers. The most important river is the Illinois, which, formed by 
the junction of the Des Plaines and the Kankakee, in the N.E. 
part of Grundy county, crosses the N. central and W. portions of 


the state, draining 24,726 sq. m. At some points, notably at Lake 
Pcona, if broadens into vast expamses resembling lakes. The 
Kaskaslda, in the S., notable for its variations in volume, and the 
Rock, in the N., are the other important rivers emptying into the 
Misassippi; tte Embarrass and Little Wabash, the Saline and 
^che m the E., are the important tributaries of the Wabash and 
Ohio nvers. The Chicago nver, a short stream i m. long, formed 
t ■ union of its N. and S. branches, naturally flowed into Lake 
Miclugan, but by the construction of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
Its waters were turned in 1900 so that they ultimately flow into the 
Mississippi. 

The soil of Illinois is remarkable for its fertility. The surface 
soils are composed of drift deposits, varying from 10 to 200 ft. 
m depth ; they are often overlaid with a black loam 10 to 15 in. 
deep, and in a large portion of the state there is a subsoil of yellow 
clay. The soil of the prairies is darker and coarser than that of the 
forests, but all differences disappear with cultivation. The soil of 
uie river valleys is alluvial and especially fertile, the " American 
Bottom," extending along the Mississippi from Alton to Chester, 
having been in cultivation for more than 150 years. Along the 
river bluffs there is a siliciou.s deposit called loess, which is well 
suited to the eiiltivation of fruits and vegetables. In general the 
N. part of the state is especially suited to the cultivation of hay, the 
N. and central parts to Indian corn, the E. to oats, and the S.W. 
to wheat. 

Climate. The climate of Illinois is notable for its extremes of 
temperature. Tlic warm winds which sweep iij> the Mississippi 
Valley from the Gulf of Mexico are responsible for the extremes of 
heat, and the Arctic winds of the north, which find no mountain 
range to break their strength, cause the extremes of cold. The mean 
annual temperature at Winnebago, near the N. border, is F.,and 
it increases to the southward at the rate of about 2^ for every degree 
ol latitude, being 52® F. at Springfield, and 58® F. in Cairo, at the 
S. extremity. The lowest temperntnre e\-er recorded in the state 
was -32*^ F., in February 1905, at Ashton in the N.W. and the 
highest was 115® F., in July 1901. at Centralia, in the S., making a 
maximum range of 1.^7® F. The rangi- of extremes is considerably 
greater m the N. than in the S. ; for example, at Winnebago ex- 
tremes have ranged from -26'' F. to 110® F. or 1^6" F., but at 
Cairo they have ranged only from - 16® F. to loC F. or 122® F. 
The mean annual precipitation is about 39 in. in the S. counties, 
but tins decreases to the northward, being about 36 in. in the central 
counties and 34 m. along the N. border. The mean annual snow¬ 
fall increases from 12 in. at the S. extremity to approximately 40 in. 
in the N. counties. In the N. the preciiulation is 44-8 % greater in 
spring and .summer than it is in autumn and winter, but in the S. 
only 20-17 greater. At Cairo the prevailing winds are southerly 
during all months except February, and as far north as Sjmngficld they 
arc southerly from April to January, but throughout the N. half 
of the .state, except along the shore of I^kc Michigan, where they 
vary from N.E. to S.W., the winds arc mostly from the W. or N.W. 
from October to March and very variable for the remainder of tlie 
year. The dampnevss and miasma, to which so many oi tlie early 
settlers' fatal "chills and fever" were due, have practically dis¬ 
appeared before modern methods of sanitary drainage. 

I'uuna and The fauna and flora, which’ are similar to 

those of the other North Central States of North America, impressed 
the early explorers with their nchness and variety. " We have 
seen nothing like this lor the fertility of the land, its prairies, woods, 
and wild cattle," wrote Pere Jacques Marquette of the Illinois 
region, and later explorers also bore witness to the nchness of the 
country. Many of the original wild animals, such as the bison, 
bear, beaver, deer and lynx, have disappeared; wolves, foxes and 
mink are rare , bnt rabbits, squirrels and raccoons are still common. 
The fish are mainly the coarser species, .such as carp, buffalo-fish 
and white perch ; of better food fish, the principal varieties are bass 
(black, striped and rock), crappie, pike, "jack salmon" or wall¬ 
eyed pike, and sun fish. The yield of the fisheries in 1900 was 
valued at $388,876. The most important fisheries on the Illinois river 
and its tributaries were at Havana, Pekin and Peoria, which in j<»o7 - 
1908 were renresented by a total catcli of about 10,000,000 Ih, 
out of a total for this river system of 17,570,000 !b. The flora 
IS varied. Great numbers of grasses and flowering plants which once 
beautified the prairie landscape are still found on uncultivated lands, 
and there are about 80 species of trees, of which the oak, hickory, 
maple and ash arc the most common. The cypress is found only 
in the S. and the tamarack only in the N. The forest area, estimated 
at 10,200 sq. m. in 1900, is almost wholly in the southern counties, 
and nearly all the trees which the northern half of the state had 
before the coming of the whites were along the banks of streams. 
Among wild fruits are the cherry, plum, grape, strawberry, black¬ 
berry and raspberry. 

Industry and Commerce .—The fertility of tlie .soil, the mineral 
wealth and the transportation facilities have given Illinois a 
vast economic development. In 1900 more than seven-tenths 
of the inhabitants in gainful occupations were engaged in 
agriculture (25’6%), manufactures and mechanical pursuits 
(26.7 %), and trade and transportation (22 %). 
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Hiatorically and comparatively, amculture is the most important 
industry. In 1900 about nine-tenths of the total land area was 
inclosea in farms; the value of farm property ($2,004,316,897) was 
greater than that of any other state ; as regards the total value of 
farm products in 1899 Illinois was surpassed only by Iowa; in the 
value of crops Illinois led all the states, and the values of property 
and of products were respectively 35’6 % and 87-1 % greater than 
at the end of the preceding decade. During the last half of the 
19th century the number of farms increased rapidly, and the average 
size declined from 158 acres in 1850 to 127-6 acres in 1870 and 
124-2 acres in 1900. The prevailing form of tenure is that of owners, 
60-7 % of the farms being so operated in 1900; but during the decade 
1890-1900 the number of farms cultivated by cash tenants in¬ 
creased 30-8%, and the number by share tenants 24-5%, wMc 
the increase of cultivation by owners was only 1 %. In proportion 
of farm land improved (84-5 %), Illinois was surpassed only by 
Iowa among the .states. Cereals form the most important agri¬ 
cultural product (600,107,378 bu.shels m 1899—in value about three- 
fourths of the total agricultural products of the state). In the 
production of cereals Illinois surpassed the other states at the 
close of each decade during the last half of the 19th century except 
that ending in 1890, when Iowa was the leading state. Indian corn 
and oats are the most valuable crops. The rank of Illinois in the 
production of Indian corn was first in 1899 with about one-fifth of 
the total product of the United States, and first in 1907 ‘ with nearly 
one-tenth of the total crop of the country (9,521,000 bushels out of 
99.931.000). In 1879, in 1899 and in 1905 (when it produced 
132,779,762 bushels out of 953,216,197 from the entire country) 
it was first among the slates producing oats, but it was surf)assed 
by Iowa in 1889, 1906 and 1Q07 ; in 1907 the Illinois crop was 
101,675,000 bu.shels. From 1850 until 1879 Illinois also led in the 
production of wheat; the competition of the more western states, 
however, caused a great decline in both acreage and production of 
that cereal, the state’s rank in the numbei of bushels produced 
declining to third in 1889 and to fourteenth in 1899, but the crop and 
yield per acre in 1902 was larger than any since 1894 ; m 1905 the 
state ranked ninth, in 1906 eighth and in 1907 fifth (the crop being 
0,104,000 busliels) among the wheat-growing states of the country, 
he rank of the state in the growing of rye also declined from second 
in 1879 to eighth in 1899 and to ninth in 1907 (when the crop was 
1,106,000 bushels), and the rank in the growing of barley from 
third in 1869 to sixteenth in 1899. In 1907 the barley crop was 
600,000 bushels. Hay and forage are, after cereals, the most im¬ 
portant crops ; in 1907 2,664,000 acres produced 3,730,000 tons of 
hay valued at $41,030,000. Potatoes and broom corn are other 
valuable products. The potato crop in 1907 was 13,398,000 bushels, 
valued at $9,647,000, and the sugar beet, first introduced during 
the last decade ol the 19th century, gave promise of becoming one 
of the most important crops. From 1889 to 1899 there was a distinct 
decline in the production of apples and peaches, but there was a great 
increase in that of cherries, plums and pears. The large urban 
population of the state makes the animal products very valuable, 
Illinois ranking third in 1900 in the number of dairy cows, and 111 
the farm value of dairy products ; indeed, all classes of live stock, 
except sheep, increased in number from 1850 to 1900, and at the 
end of the latter year Illinois was surpassed only by Iowa in the 
number of horses and .swine; in 1909 there were more horses in 
Illinois than in Iowa. Important influences in the agricultural 
development of the state have been the formation of Farmers' 
Institutes, organized in 1895, a Corn Breeders’ .Association in 1898, 
and the introduction of fertilizers, the use of wliich in 1899 was 
nearly seven times the amount in 1889, and the study of soils, 
carried on by the State Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The growth of manufacturing in Illinois during the last half of 
the 19th century, due largely to the development of her exceptional 
transportation facilities, was the most rapid and remarkable in the 
industrial history of the United States. In 1850 the .state ranked 
fifteenth, in 1860 eighth, in 1870 sixth, m 1880 fourth, in 1800 and 
again in 1900 third, in the value of its manufactures. The average 
increases ot invested capital and products for each decade from 
1850-1900 were, respectively, 189-26% and 152-9%: in 1900 the 
capital invested ($776,829,598, of which $732,829,771 was in 
establishments under the "factory system"), and the product 
($1,259,730,168, of which $1,120,868,308 was from establishments 
under the ’’ factory system "), showed unusuallv small percentages 
of increase over those for 1890 (54-7 % and 38-6 % respectivelv) ; 
and in 1905 the capital and product of establishments under the 
" factory system ’’ were respectively $975,844,799 and $1,410,342,129, 
showing increases of 33-2% and 25-8% Over the corresponding 
figures for 1900. 

The most important industry was the wholesale slaughtering 
and packing of meats, which yielded 22-9% of the total manu¬ 
factured product of the state in 1900, and 22-5 % of the total in 


' The statistics for years prior to 1900 are taken from reports of 
the U,S. Census, those for years after 1900 from the Year Books 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It should be borne in mind 
that in census years, when comparison can be made, the two sets of 
statistics often vary considerably. 


1905. From 1870 to 1905 Illinois surpassed the other states in this 
industry, yielding in 1900 and m 1905 more than one-third of the 
total product of the United States. The increase in the value of 
the product in this industry in Illinois between 1900 and 1905 was 
over 10 %. An mteresting phase of the industry is the secondary 
enterprises that have developed from it, nearly all portions of the 
^ughtered animal being finally put to use. The blocxl is converted 
into clarifying material, the entrails are used for sausage coverings, 
the hoofs and small bones furnish the raw material for the manu¬ 
facture of glue, the large bones are carved into knife handles, and 
the horns into combs, the fats are made to yield butterine, lard and 
soap, and the hides and hair are used in tlic manufacture of mat¬ 
tresses and felts. 

The manufacture of iron and steel products, and of products 
depending upon iron and steel as raw material, is second in im¬ 
portance. The iron for these industries is secured from the Lake 
Superior region, the coal and limestone from mines within tlie state. 
Indeed, in the manufacture of iron and steel, Illinois was surpassed 
in 1900 only by Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 1900 product being 
valued at $60,303,144 ; but the value of foundry and machine shop 
products was even greater ($63,878,352). In 1905 the iron and 
steel product had increased in value since 1900 44-9%, to 
$87,352,761 ; the foundry and machine shop products 25-z %, to 
$79,961,482 ; and the wife product showed even greater increase, 
largely because of a difference of classification in the two censuses, 
the value in 1905 being $14,099,566, as again.st $2,879,188 in 
1900, showing an increase of nearly 390 %. The development of 
agriculture, by creating a demand for improved farm machinery, 
has stimulated the inventive genius ; in many cases blacksmith 
shops have been transformed into machinery factories ; also well- 
established companies of the eastern states have been induced to 
remove to Illinois by the low prices of iron and wood, due to cheap 
transportation rates on the Great Lakes. Consequently, m 1890, 
in 1900 and again m 1905, Illinois surpassed any one of the other 
states in the production of agricultural implements, the product in 
1900 being valued at $42,033,796, or 41-5 % of the total output of 
agricultural machinery in the United States , and in 1905 with a 
value of $38,412,452 it represented 34-3 % of the product of the 
entire country. In the building of railway cars by manufactunng 
corporations, Illinois also led tlic states in 1900 and in 1905, the 
product being valued at $24,845,606 in 1900 and at $30,926,464 
(an increase of nearly one-fourth) in 1905 ; and in construction by 
railway companies was second in 1900, with a product valued at 
$16,580,424, which had increased 53-7 % in 1905, when the product 
was valued at $25,491,209. The greatest increase of products 
between 1890 and 1900 was in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
(2400%), in which the increase in value of product was 37-2% 
between 1900 and 1905. 

Another class of manufactures consists of those dependent upon 
agricultural products for raw material. Of these, the manufacture 
of distilled liquors was in 1900 and in 1905 the most important, 
Illinois leading the other states; the value of the 1900 product, 
which was nearly 12 % less than that of 1890, was increased by 
41-6 %, to $.54,101,805, in 1905. Peoria, the centre of the indastry, 
is the largest producer of whisky and high-class wines of the cities 
ill the United States. There were also, in iqoo, 35 direct and other 
indirect products made from Indian corn by glucose plants, which 
consumed one-fifth of the Indian corn product of the state, and 
the value of the.se products was $18,122,814 ; in 1905 it was only 
$14,532,180. Of other manufactures dependent upon agriculture, 
flour and grist mill products decUned between 1890 and 1900, but 
between 1900 and 1905 increased 39-6 % to a value of $39,892,127. 
The manufacture of cheese, butter and condensed milk increased 
60 % between 1890 and 1900, but between 1900 and 1905 only 3-1 %, 
the product in 1905 being valued at $13,276,533. 

Other prosperous industries are the manufacture of lumbCT and 
timber products (the raw material being floated down the Mississippi 
river from the forests of other states), whose output increased from 
1890 to 1900 nearly 50 %, but declined slightly between 1900 and 
1905; of furniture ($22,131,846 in 1905: $1.5,285,475 in 1900; 
showing an increase of 44-8 %), and of musical instruments 
($13,323,358 in 1905; $8,1.56,44.5 in 1900; an increase of 63-3% 
in the period), in both of which Illinois was second m 1900 and 
in 1905 ; book and job printing, in which the state ranked .second 
in 1900 ($28,293,684 in 1905 ; $19,761,780 in 1900; an increase of 
43’2 %), newspaper and periodicail printing ($28,644,981 in 19051 
$19,404,955 m 1900: an increase of 47-6 %), in which it ranked 
third in 1900; and the manufacture of clothing, boots and shoes. 
The value of the clothing manufactured in 1905 was $67,439,617 
(men’s $55,202,999; women’s $12,236,618), an increase of 30-1 % 
over 1900)'. The great manufacturing centre is Chicago, where more 
than seven-tenths of the manufactured products of the state were 
produced in 1900, and more than two-thirds in 1905. 

In this development of manufactures, the mineral resources have 
been an important influence, nearly onc-fourth (23-6 %) of the 
manufactured product in 1900 depending upon minerals for raw 
material. Although the iron ore, for the iron and steel industry, 
is furnished by the mines of the Lake Superior region, bituminous coal 
and limestone are supplied by the Illinois deposits. The great 
central coal field of North America extends into Illinois from 
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Indiana as far N. as a line from the N. boundary of Grundy county 
to Rock Island, W. from Rock Island to Henderson county, then 
S.W. to the southern part of Jackson county, svhen it runs S. mto 
Kentucky, thus including more than three-fourths (42,000 sq. m.) 
of the land surface of the state. In 1679 Hennepin reported deposits 
of coal near what is now Ottawa on the Ilhnois; there was some 
mining in 1810 on the Big Muddy river in jacltson county ; and in 
1833,6000 tons were mined, in 1907 (according to state authorities) 
coal was produced in J2 counties, Williamson, Sangamon, St Clair, 
Macoupin and Madiaon giving the largest yield. In that year the 
tonnage was 51,317,140, arid the value of the total product 
$54,687,882 ; in 1908 the value of tlie state's product of coal was 
exceeded only by that of Pennsylvania (nearly six times as great). 
Nearly 30 % of all coal rained in the state was mined by mactocry 
in 1907. Ine output of petroleum in Ilhnois was long unimportant. 
The first serious attempts to find oil and gas in the state were in the 
'fifties of tlie igth century. In i88g the yield of petroleum was 
1460 barrels. lu 1902 it was oidy too barrels, nearly all of which 
came from Litchfield, Montgomery county (where oil had been found 
in commercial quantities in 1886), and Washington, Tatewell county, 
in the west central part of tlie state; at this time it was used local! v 
for lubricating purposes. Tlierc had been some drilling in Clark 
county in 18O.5. ami in 1004 this field was again worked at Westfield. 
In 1905 the total output of tlie state was 181,084 barrels; in 1906 
tlie amount increased to 4.397,030 barrels, valued at $3,274,818 ; 
and in 1907, accorduig to state reports, the output was 24,281,973 
barrels, being nearly as great as that of the Appalacliian field. 
The petroleum-producing area of commercial importance is a strip 
of land about 80 m. long and 2 or 3 to 10 or 12 m. wide in the S.E. 
part of tlie state, centring about Crawford county. In April 1906 
the first pipe lines for petroleum in Ilhnois were laid; before tliat 
time all shipments had been in tank cars. In connexion with 
petroleum, natural gas has been found, especially m Clark and 
Crawford counties; in 1906 tlie state’s product of natural gas was 
valued at $87,211. Limestone is found in about 30 counties, 
principally Cook, Will and Kankakee; the value of the product 
m 1906 wa.s $2,942,331. Clay and clay products of the state were 
valued in 1906 at $12,763,453. Deposits of lead and zinc have been 
discovered and worked hi Jo Daviess countv, near Galena and 
L'hrabeth, m tlie N.W. part ol the stale. A southern district, 
including parts of Hardin, I’ope and SaUiie counties, has produced, 
mciclentally to lluorspar, some lead, the maximum amount being 
170,387 Iti from the Fairview mine in 1866-1867. lonS fho 
zinc from tlie entire state was valuetl at $5,499,508 ; the lead pro¬ 
duct in 1906 was valued at $65,208. Sanclstoue, quarried in :o 
comities, was valued in 1905 at $29,115 and in mob at $19,125. 
Pojie ami Hardin counties were the only sources of fluorspar 111 (lie 
t'nited Slates Irom 1842 until 1S98, when fluorspar tiogan to be 
mined in Keiiimk^’; in i<jo6 tlie output was 28,268 tons, valued at 
$160,623, and in 1905 33,275 tons, valued at $220,206. The centre 
of the fluorspar district was Rosiclare ui Hardin county. The cement 
deiKisits are also of value, natural cement being valued at $118,221 
ami Portland cement at $2,461,494 iu 1906. Iron ore has been 
discovered. Glas.s sand is obtained from the Illinois river valley 
in La Salle county ; in 1906 it was valued at $156,684, making the 
state in tins product second only to Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
(in 1905 if was second only to Peimsylvania). The value of the 
total mmeral product of the state m 1906 was estimated at 
$121,188,306.* 

Communications. —Transportation facilities have been an 
important factor in the economic development of Illinois. The 
first European settlers, who were French, came by way of the 
Great Lakes, and established intimate relations with New Orleans 
by the Mi.s.sissippi river. The American settlers came by way 
of the Ohio river, and the immigT.ants from the New England 
and Eastern states found their way to Illinois over the Erie 
Canal and the Great Lakes. The first transportation problem 
was to connect Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river; this 
was accomplished by building the Illinois & Michigan canal 
to La Salle, at the head of the navigation on the Illinois river, 
a work which was begun in 1836 and completed in 1848 under 
the auspices of the state. In 1890 the Sanitary Wstrict of 
Chicago undertook the construction of a canal from Chicago 
to Joliet, where tlie new canal joins the Illinois & Michigan 
canal; this canal is 24 ft. deep and 160 ft. wide. The Federal 
government completed in October 1907 the construction of a 

' According to the report of the State Geological Survey, the 
value of the total mineral product in the state for 1907 was 
$152,122,648, the values of the different minerals being as follows: 
coal, $54,687,382; pig iron, about $52,228,000; petroleum, 
$16,432,947: clayandclay products, $13,351,362 ; zinc, ^,614,608: 
limestone, $4,333,651 ; Portland cement, $2,632,576; sand and 
gravel, $1,367,653 : natural slag, $174,282 ; fluorspar, $141,971 ; 
mineral waters, $91,700 ,■ lead ore, $45,760; sandstone, $14,996 ; 
and pynte, $5700. 


new canal, the Illinois & Mississippi, popularly known as the 
Hennepin, from Hennepin to Rock river (just above the mouth 
of Green river), 7 ft. deep, 52 ft. wide (at bottom), and 80 ft, 
wide at the water-line. This canal provides, with the Illinois 
& Michigan canal and the Illinois river, an improved waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi river, and greatly increases 
the commercial and industrial importance of the " twin cities ” 
of Sterling and Rock Falls, where the Rock river is dammed by 
a dam nearly 1500 ft. long, making the mam feeder for the canal. 
This feeder, formally opened in 1907, runs nearly due S. to a 
point on the canal N.W. of Sheffield and N.E. of Mineral; 
there are important locks on either side of this junction. At 
the general election in November 1908 the people of lUinois 
authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of $20,000,000 to 
provide for the canalizing of the Desplaines and Illinois rivers 
as far as the city of Utica, on the latter river, and connecting 
3vith the channel of the Chicago Sanitary District at Joliet. 
The situation of Illinois between the Great Lakes and the 
Appalachian Mountains has made it a natural gateway for 
railroads connecting the North Atlantic and the far Western 
states. The first railway constructed in the West was the 
Northern-Cross railroad from Meredosia on the Illinois river to 
Springfield, completed in 1842 ; during the last thirty ) cars of 
the 19th century Illinois had a larger railway mileage than any 
of the American states, her mileage in January 1909 amounting 
to 12,215-63 m., second only to that of Texas. A Railway and 
Warehouse Commission has authority to fix freight and pas.scnger 
rates for each road. It is the oldest commission with such 
power in the United States, and the litigation with railways 
which followed its establishment in 1871 fully demonstrated the 
public character of the railway business and was the precedent 
for the policy of .state control elsewhere.- 
Population.—In 1870 and 1880 Illinois was fourth among the 
states of the United States in population; but in 1890, and again 
in 1900, its rank was third, the figures for the last three years 
named being respectively 3,077,871, 3,826,351, and 4,82),55o.» 
According to the U.S. census the population in 19:0 was 
51638,591. Of the population in 1900, 98-2 % was white, 
79-9 % was native-born, and 51-2 % was of foreign parentage 
(cither one or both parents foreign-born). The principal foreign 
element was German, the Teutonic immigration being especially 
large in the decade ending in i860; the immigrants from the 
Uniteil Kingdom were second in importance, those from the 
Scandinavian countries third, and those from southern Europe 
fourth. The urban population, on the basis of places having 
4000 inlwbitants or more, was 51 % of the total; indeed the 
population of Cook county, in which the city of Oiicago is situ¬ 
ated, was two-fifths of the total population of the state; during 
the decade of the Civil War (1860—1870) the population of the 
state incroMed only 48-4 y^,, and that of Cook county about 
* 4 ° %, while from 1870 to 1900 the increase of all counties, 
excluding Cook, was about 36 %, the increase in Chicago was 
about 468 %. Of the 930 incorporated cities, towns and vfilages, 
614 had less than 1000 inhabitants, 27 more than 5000 and less 
than 10,000, 14 more than 10,000 and less than 20,000, 4 more 
than 20,000 and less than 25,000, and 7 more than 25,000. 
These seven were Qiicago (1,698,575), the second city in papula¬ 
tion in the United States, Peoria (56,100), Quincy (36,252), 
Springfield (34,159), Rockford (31,051), East St Louis (29,655), 
and Joliet (29,353). I" i9°6 it was estimated that the total 
number of communicants of all denominations was 2,077,197, 
and that of this total 932,084 were Roman Catholics, 263,344 
were Methodist (235,092 of the Northern Church, 7198 of the 
Southern Church, 9833 of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 5512 of the Methodist Protestant Church, and 3597 of 
the Free Methodist Church of North America), 202,566 were 
Lutherans (113,527 of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
** See the so-called McLean County Case (67 Ill. 11), the Neat 
Ruggles Case (91 Ill. 256), The People v. The lUtnms Central Railroad 
Co. (95 Ill. 313), and Munn. v. III. (94 U.S. 113). 

** The populations in other census years were: (1810), 12,282 * 
(1820), 55,211 ; (1830), 157,445; (1840), 476,183; (1850), 851,470; 
(i860), 1,711,951; (1870), 2,539,891. 
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Conference, 36,366 of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 14,768 of the General Synod of the Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Church, and 14,005 of the Evangelical Lutiieran 
Synod of Iowa and other states), 152,870 were Baptists (118,884 
of the Northern Convention, 16,081 of the National (Colored) 
Baptist Convention, 7755 Free Baptists, 6671 General Bap¬ 
tists, and 5163 Primitive Baptists), 115,602 were Presbyterian 
(86,251 of the Northern Church, 17,208 of the Cumberiand 
Church (now a of the Northern Church), and 9555 of the 
United Presbyterian Church), 101,516 were Disci^s irf Christ, 
59,973 were members of t^ Gennan Evangelical Synod of 
North America, 54,875 were Congregationalists, and 36,364 
were Protestant Episcopalians. 

Government .—Illinois has been governed under four con¬ 
stitutions, a Territorial constitution of 1812, and three State 
constitutions of 1818, 1848 and 1870 (subsequently amended). 
Amendments may be made by a Constitutional Convention or 
a two-thirds vote of all the members elected to the legislature, 
ratification by the people being required in either instance. 
To call a Constitutional Convention it is necessary that a majority 
popular vote concur in the demand therefor of two-thirds 
of the members of each house of the General Assembly. The 
executive officials hold office for four years, with the excep¬ 
tion of the treasurer, whose term of service is two years. The 
governor must be at least thirty years of age, and he must also 
have been a citizen of the United States and of Illinois for the 
five years preceding his election. His veto may be over-ridden 
by a two-thirds vote of all the members elected to the legislature. 
Members of the legislature, which meets biennially, are chosen 
by districts, three representatives and one senator from each 
of the 51 districts, 18 of which arc in Cook county. The term 
of senators is four year.s, that of representatives two years ; 
and in the election of representatives since 1870 there has been 
a provision for “ minority ” representation, under which by 
cumulative voting each voter may cast as many votes for one 
candidate as tliere are representatives to be chosen, or he may 
distribute his votes (giving three votes to one candidate, or 1J 
votes each to two candidates, or one vote each to three can¬ 
didates), the candidate or candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes being elected. A similar system of cumulative 
voting for aldermen may be provided for by ordinance of 
councils in cities organized under the general state law of 1872. 
Requisites for membersliip in the General Assembly are citizen¬ 
ship in the United States ; residence in Illinois for five years, 
two of which must have been just preceding the candidate’s 
election; and an age of 25 years for senators, and of 21 years 
for representatives. Conviction for bribery, perjury or other 
infamous crime, or failure (in the case of a collector or holder 
of public moneys) to account for and pay over all moneys 
due from him are disqualifications j and before entering upon 
the duties of his office each member of the legislature must take 
a prescribed oath that he has neither given nor promised any¬ 
thing to influence voters at the election, and that he will not 
accept, directly or indirectly, “ money or other valuable thing 
from any corporation, company or person ” for his vote or 
influence upon proposed legislation. Special legislation is pro¬ 
hibited when general laws are applicable, and special and local 
legislation is forbidden in any of twenty-three enumerated cases, 
among which are divorce, changing of an individual’s name or 
the name of a place, and the grant to a corporation of the right to 
build railways or to exercise any exclusive franchise or privilege. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court of 7 members elected 
for a term of 9 years; a circuit court of 54 judges, 3 for each 
of r8 judicial districts, elected for 6 years ; and four appellate 
courts—one for Cook county (which has also a “ branch ap¬ 
pellate court,” both the court and the branch court being pre¬ 
sided over by three circuit judges appointed by the Supreme 
Court) and three other districts, each with three judges ap¬ 
pointed in the same way. In Cook county a criminal court, 
and the supreme court of Cook county (origiimlly the supreme 
court of Chicago), supplement the work of the circuit court. 
There are also county courts, consisting of one judge who serves 
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for four years; in some counties probate courts have been 
established, and in counties of more than 500,000 population 
juvenile courts for the trial and care of delinquent children are 
provided for. 

The local government of Illinois includes both county and 
township systems. The earliest American settlers came from 
the Southern States and naturally introduced the county system; 
but the increase of population from the New England and Midd)« 
States led to a recognition of township organisation in the con* 
stitution of 1848, and this fonm of government, at fiist 
only in the ncxrthem counties, it now found in 
and southern counties. Cbok coon^, 
riiip system, is governed, like those counl^s in which 
are not found, by a Board of Commisskmers, elected!fay the 
townships and the city of Chicago. A general law of tSya pro* 
vides for the organization of munici^ities, only cities and 
villages being recognized, though there are stttl some “ towns 
which have failed to reorganize under the new law. City charters 
are granted only to such municipalities as have a population 
of at least looo. 

Requirements for suffrage are of 21 years or more, citizen¬ 
ship in the United States, and residence in the state for one year, 
in the county ninety days, and the election precinct thirty days 
preceding the exercise of suffrage. Women are permitted to 
vote for certain school officials and the trustees of the State 
University. Disfranchisement is brought about by conviction 
for bribery, felony or infamous crime, and an attempt to vote 
after such conviction is a felony. 

The relation of the state to corporations and industrial pro¬ 
blems has been a subject of important legislation. The 
constitution declares that the state's rights of eminent domain 
shall never be so abridged as to prevent the legislature from taking 
the property and franchises of incorporated companie.s and sub- 
jectmg them to the public necessity in a way similar to the 
treatment of individuals. In 1903 the legislature autiiorized the 
municipal ownership of public service corporations, and in 1905 
the city of Chicago took stops to acquire ownership of its street 
railways—a movemenl which .seemed to have spent its force in 
1907, when the municipal ownership candidates were defeated 
in the city's elections—and in 1902 the right of that city to 
legulate the price of gas was recognized by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Railways organized or doing business 
in the state are required by the constitution to have a public 
office where books for public inspection are kept, showing the 
amount of stock, its owners, and the amount of the road’s, 
liabilities and assets. No railway company may now is-sue stock 
except for money, labour, or property actually received and 
applied to purposes for which the corporation was organized. 
In 1907 a law went into effect making two cents a mile a maxi¬ 
mum railway fare. An anti-trust law of 1893 exempted from the 
definition of trust combinations those formed by producers of 
agricultural products and livestock, butthe United States Supreme 
Court in 1902 declared the statute unconstitutional as class legis¬ 
lation. According to a revised mining law of 1899 (subsequently 
amended), all mines are required to be in charge of certified 
mine managers, mine examiners, and hoisting engineers, when the 
services of the engineers are necessary; and every mine must 
have an escapement shaft distinct from the hoisting shaft. The 
number of men permitted to work in any mine not having an 
escapement shaft cannot, in any circumstances, exceed ten during 
the time in which the escapement or connexion is being completed. 

Economic conditions have also led to an increase of administra¬ 
tive boards. A State Civil Service Commission was created 
by an act of the General Assembly of 1905. A Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1879), whose members are styled Commissioners 
of Labor, makes a study of economic and financial problems 
and publishes biennial reports ; a Mining Board (1883) and an 
inspector of factories and worieshops (since 1893) have for their 
duty the enforcement of labour legislation. There are also a 
State Food Commission (1899) and a Live Stock Commission 
(1885). A Board of Arbitration (1895) has authority to make 
and publish investigations of all facts relating to strikes and 
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lock-outs, to issue subpoenas for the attendance and testifying 
of witnesses, and “ to adjust strikes or lock-outs by medktion 
or conciliation, without a formal submission to arbitration.” 

The employment of children under 14 years of age in factories 
or mines, and working employees under 16 years of age for more 
than 60 hours a week, are forbidden by statute. The state has 
an excellent “ Juvenile Court Law,” which came into force 
on the ist of July 1899 and has done much good, especially in 
Chicago. The law recognized that a child should not be treated 
like a mature malefactor, and provided that there should be no 
criminal procedure, that the child should not be imprisoned 
or prosecuted, tliat his interests should be protected by a pro¬ 
bation officer, that he should be discharged unless found depend¬ 
ent, delinquent or truant, and in such case that he should be 
turned over to the care of an approved individual or charitable 
society. This law applies to counties having a minimum popula¬ 
tion of 500,000. The legal rate of interest is 5 %, but this may 
be increased to 7 % by written contract. A homestead owned 
and occupied by a householder having a family is exempt (to 
the amount of $1000) from liability for debts, except taxes upon, 
and purchase money for, the same. Personal property to the 
value of $300 also is exempt from liability for debt. Grounds 
for divorce are impotence of cither party at time of marriage, 
previous marriage, adultery, wilful desertion for two years, 
habitual drunkenness, attempt on life, extreme and repeated 
cruelty, and conviction of felony or other infamous crime. The 
marriage of cousins of the first degree is declared incestuous 
and void. In June 1907 the Supreme Court of Illinois declared 
the sale of liquor not a common right and “ sale without license 
a criminal offence,” thus forcing clubs to close tlieir liars or take 
out licences. 

The charitable institutions of the state are under the management 
of local trustees appointed by the governor. They are under the 
supervision of the Board of State Commissioners of Pubhc Chanties 
(hve non-salaried members appointed by the governor) ; in 1908 
there were IS institutions under its jurisdiction. Of these, seven 
were hospitals for the insane—six for .specific parts of the state, viz. 
northeni at Elgin, eastern at Kankakee, central at Jacksonville, 
.southern at Anna, western at Watertown, and general at Soutli 
BartoiiviUe. and one at Clie.ster for insane criminals. The others 
were the State Psychojiathic Institute at Kankakee (established in 
1907 as part of the msane service) for systematic study of mental 
and nervous diseases; one at Lincoln having charge of feeble¬ 
minded children; tivo institutions for the blind—a school at 
Jack,sonviUe and an industrial home at Marshall Boulevard and 
iptli Street, Chicago; a home for .soldiers and sailors ((Juincy), 
one for soldiers’ orjihans (Koimal), and one lor soldiers' widows 
(Wilmington); a .school for the deal (Jacksonville), and an eye and 
ear infirmary (Chicago). The Board of Charities also had siiper- 
vi.sion of the State Training School for (delinquent) Girls (1893) 
at Geneva, and of the St Charles School for (delinquent) Boys (1901) 
at St Cliarles. 

The trustees of each penal institution are appointed by the 
governor, and the commis,sioners of the two i>enitentiaries and the 
managers of the state reformatory compose a Board of ITison 
Industries. There were in njoS two penitentiaries, one at Joliet 
and one at Chester, and, in addition to the two reformatory institu¬ 
tions for young offenders under the supervision of the Board of 
Charities, there is a State Reformatory for boys at Pontiac, I’he 
indeterminate .sentence and parole svstems arc important features 
of the treatment of criminals. All but tw'o of the counties have 
almshouses. In 1908, in some counties, the care of paujiers was 
still let by contract to the lowest bidder or the superintendent was 
paid between $i*oo and $i*8o—^seldom more than $1*50—a week 
for each patient, and he jiaid a small (or no) rent on the county 
farm. Complete state control of the insane and the introduction of 
modem hospital and curative treatment in the state asylums (or 
hospitals) are gradnallv taking the place of county care for the 
insane and of antiquated custodial treatment in and political control 
of the state asylums—changes largely due to the action of Goyemor 
■Dencen, who appointed in mofi a Board of Charities pledged to 
reform. By a law of 1905 all employed in such institutions were 
put on a civil sendee basis. In 11107-1908, $1,500,000 was spent in 
rehabilitating old buildings and in buying new land and erecting 
buildings. 

Education .—Public education in Illinois had its genesis in 
the land of the North-West Territory reserved for educational 
puiposes by the Ordinance of 1787. The first state school law, 
which provided for state taxation for public schools, was enacted 
in 1845. The section providing for taxation, however, was 


repealed, but free schools supported by the sale of land reserved 
for education and by local taxation were established as early 
as 1834. In 1855 a second school law providing for a state 
school tax was enacted, and this is the foundation of the existing 
public school system; the constitution of 1870 also requires 
the legislature to provide a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools. In 1907-1908 the total school revenue, nine- 
tenths of which was derived from local taxation and the remainder 
chiefly from a state appropriation (for the year in question, 
$1,057,000) including the proceeds derived from permanent 
school funds secured by the gift and sale of public lands on the 
part of the United States Government, was $3g,989,5iO’22. 
The attendance in some school of all children from' 7 to 16 years 
of age is compulsory, and of the population of school age 
(i,S°o>° 66) 988,078 were enrolled in pubhc schools. The 
average length of the school term in 1908 was 7-8 months, and 
the average monthly salary of teachers was $82’i2 for men and 
$60-76 for women. 

The state provides for higher education in the University 
of Illinois, situated in the cities of Champaign and Urbana. 
It was founded in 1867, through the United States land grunt 
of 1862, as the Illinois Industrial University, and received its 
present name in 1885 ; since 1870 it has been co-educational. 
Associated with the University arc the State Laboratory of 
Natural History, the State Water Survey, the State Geological 
Survey, the State Entomologist’s Office, and Agricultural and 
Engineering Experiment Stations. T'he University conlers 
degrees in arts, science, engineering, agriculture, law, medicine, 

' pharmacy, dentistry, music, and librarv- science ; besides the 
I usual subjects, it has a course in ceramics. The University 
I publishes Bulletins of the Agricultural and Engineering Experi- 
j ment .Stations ; Reports of the State Water .Survey, of the 
1 State Natural History Survey, of the State Geological Sur\’ey, 
j and of the State ICntomologist's Office; University Studies ; and 
I The Journal of English and Germanic Philology. The schools of 
medicine, pharmacy and dentistry are in Chicago. The faculty 
in 1907 numbered 408, and the total enrolment of students 
m 1907-1908 was 4743 (of whom 991 were women), distributed 
(with 13 duplicates in the classification) as follows: Graduate 
School, 203 ; Undergraduate Colleges, 2812 ; Summer Session, 
367 ; College of Law, 186 ; College of Medicine, 470 ; College 
of Dentistry, 76 ; School of Pharmacy, 259 ; Academy, 377. 
In 1908 the University had a library of 103,000 volumes. The 
trustees of the institution, who have legislative power only, are 
the governor, the President of the Board of Agriculture, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and nine others 
elected by the people. There were in 1907 more than forty 
other universities and colleges in the state, tlie most important 
licing the University of Chicago, North-western University 
at Evanston, Illinois We.sleyan University at Bloomington, 
Knox College, Galesburg, and Illinois College at Jacksonville. 
There were also six normal colleges, five of them public; the 
Southern Illinois State Normal College at Carbondale, the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School at Charleston, the Western Illinois 
State Normal School at Macomb, the Chicago Normal School 
at Chicago, the Northern Illinois State Normal School at De Kalb, 
and the Illinois State Normal University at Normal. 

Finance. —The total receipts for (he biennial period ending the 
3otli of September 1908 were $19,588,842-06, and the disbursements 
were $21,278,805-27 ; and on the i.st of October 1908 there was a 
balance in the treasury of $3,859,263-44. The bonded debt on the 
same date was $17,500; these bonds ceased to bear interest in 
1882, but although called in by the governor they have never l»en 
presented for payment. The system of revenue is based ujion the 
general property tax ; the local assessment of all real and jiersonal 
property is required, with the aim of recording all kinds of property 
upon the assessment rolls. Boards of Revision .and Boards of 
Supervision then equalize the assessments in the counties and 
townships, while a State Board of Equalization seeks to equalize 
the total valuation of the various counties. The tendency is for 
property valuations to decline, the estimated valuation from 1873 
to 1893 decreasing 27 % in Cook county and 39 % in the other 
counties, while the assessments from 1888 to 1898 were in inverse- 
ratio to the increase in wealth. There has also been great inequality 
in valuations, the increase of valuation in Cook countj- made in 
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compliance with the revenue law of 1898 being $200,000,000, while 
that for the rest of the state was only $4,000,000. Amon^ other 
sources of revenue are an inheritance tax, which yields approximately 
$1,000,000 a year, and 7 % of the annual gross earnings of the 
Illinois Central railway, given in return for the state aid in the 
construction of the road. The constitution prohibits the state from 
lending its credit or making appropriations in aid of any corporation, 
association or individual, ana from constructing internal improve¬ 
ments, and the counties, townships, and other political units cannot 
incur indebtedness in excess of 5 % of their assessed property 
valuation. The legislature may not contract a debt of more than 
$250,000 except to suppress treason, war or invasion, and no 
legislative appropriation may extend longer than the succeeding 
legislature. General banking laws must be submitted to the people 
for ratification. 

//(.tfory.—Illinois is the French form of Iliniwek, the name 
of a confederacy of Algonquian tribes. The first exploration by 
Europeans was that of the French. In 1659 Pierre Radis- 
son and Mcdard Chouart des (Iroseilliers seem to have 
reached the upper Mississippi. In 1672 Jacques Marquette, 
a Jesuit father, after having established a mission to the 
Indians at Mackinaw (Michigan) in the preceding year, ex¬ 
plored the country around Chicago. In 1673 Marquette, under 
orders to begin a mission to the Indians, who were known to 
the French by their visits to the French settlements in the 
Lake .Superior region, and Louis Joliet, who acted under orders 
of Jean Talon, Intendant of Canada, ascended the Fox river, 
crossed the portage between it and the Wisconsin river, and 
followed that stream to the Mississippi, which they descended 
to a point below the mouth of the Arkansas. On their return 
journey they ascended the Illinois river as far as Lake Peoria ; 
they then crossed the portage to Lake Michigan, and in 1675 
Marquette founded a mission at the Indian town of Kaskaskia, 
near the present Utica, Ill. In 1679 the explorer La Salle, 
desiring to find the mouth of the Mississippi and to extend the 
domain of France in America, ascended the St Joseph river, 
crossed the portage separating it from the Kankakee, which he 
descended to the Illinois, and built in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Peoria a fort which he called Fort Crevecceur. The 
vicissitudes of the expedition, the necessity for him to return 
to Canada for tools to construct a large river-boat, and opposition 
in Canada to his plans, prevented him from reaching the mouth 
of the Illinois until the 6th of February 1682. After such pre¬ 
liminary explorations, the French made permanent settlements, 
which had their origin in the missions of the Jesuits and the 
bartering posts of the French traders. Chief of these were 
Kaskaskia, established near the mouth of the Kaskaskia river, 
about 1720; Cahokia, a little below the mouth of the Missouri 
river, founded at about the same time ; and Fort Chartres, on 
the Mississippi between Cahokia and Kaskaskia, founded in 
1720 to be a link in a chain of fortifications intended to extend 
from the St Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. A monument of 
the labours of the missionaries is a manuscript dictionary 
(r. 1720) of the language of the Illinois, with catechism and 
prayers, probably the work of Father Le Boulanger. 

In 1712 the Illinois river was made the N. boundary of the 
French province of Louisiana, which was granted to Antoine 
Crozat (1655-1738), and in 1721 the seventh civil and military 
district of that province was named Illinois, which included 
more than one-half of the present state, the country between 
the Arkansas river and the line 43° N. lat., as well as the country 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi; but in 1723 
the region around the Wabash river was formed into a sepiarate 
district. The trade of the Illinois country was now diverted 
to the settlements in the lower Mississippi river, but the French, 
although they were successful in gaining the confidence and 
friendship of the Indians, failed to develop the resources of the 
country. By the treaty of Paris, 1763, France ceded to Great 
Britain her claims to the country between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, but on account of the resistance of Pontiac, a 
chief of the Ottawas who drew into conspiracy most of the tribes 
between the Ottawa river and the lower Mississippi, the English 
were not able to take possession of the country until 1765, when 
the French flag was finally lowered at Fort Chartres. 
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The policy of the British government was not favourable 
to the economic development of the newly-acquired country, 
since it was feared that its prosperity might react against the 
trade and industry of Great Britain. But in 1769 and the suc¬ 
ceeding years of English control, this policy was relaxed, and 
immigration from the seaboard colonies, especially from Virginia, 
began. In 1771 the people of the Illinois country, through a 
meeting at Kaskaskia, demanded a form of self-government 
similar to that of Connecticut. The petition was rejected by 
General Thomas Gage; and Thomas Legge, earl of Dartmouth 
(1731-1801), Secretary of State for Plantations and President 
of the Board of Trade, drew up a plan of government for Illinois 
in which all officials were appointed by the crown. This, how¬ 
ever, was never operative, for in 1774, by the famous Quebec 
Act, the Illinois country was annexed to the province of Quebec, 
and at the same time the jurisdiction of the French civil law 
was recognized. These facts explain the considerable sympathy 
in Illinois for the colonial cause in the War of Independence. 
Most of the inhabitants, however, were French, and these were 
Loyalists. Consequently, the British government withdrew 
their troops from the Illinois country. The English authorities 
instigated the Indians to make attacks upon the frontiers of 
the American colonies, and this led to one of the most important 
events in the history of the Illinois country, the capture of the 
British posts of Cahokia and Kaskaskia in 1778, and in the 
following year of Vincennes (Indiana), by George Rogers Clark 
(9.T'.), who acted under orders of Patrick Henry, Governor of 
Virginia. These conquests hud much to do with the securing 
by the United States of the country W. of the Alleghanies and 
N. of the Ohio in the treaty of Paris, 1783. 

The Virginia House of Delegates, in 1778, extended the civil 
jurisdiction of Virginia to the north-west, and appointed Captain 
John Todd (1750-1782), of Kentucky, governor of the entire 
territory north of the Ohio, organized as “ Tlte Cnunty of 
Illinois ” ; the judges of the courts at Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
and Vincermes, who had been appointed under the British 
administration, were now chosen by election; but this govern¬ 
ment was confined to the old P'rench settlements and was 
entirely inefficient. In 1787, Virginia and the other states having 
relinquished their claims to the country west of the Alleghanies, 
the .North-West Territory was organized by Congress by the 
famous Ordinance of 1787. Two years later St Clair county 
was formed out of the S.W. part of the Illinois country, while 
the E. portion and the settlements around Vincennes (Indiana) 
were united into the county of Knox, and in 1795 the S. part 
of St Clair county was organized into Randolph county, with 
Kaskaskia as the seat of administration. In 1800 the Illinois 
country was included in the Territory of Indiana, and in 1809 
theW.part of Indiana from Vincennes N. to Canada was organized 
as the Territory of Illinois ; it included, besides the present 
territory of the state, all of Wisconsin except the N. part of the 
Green Bay peninsula, a considerable part of Michigan, and all 
of Minnesota E. of the Mississippi. In 1812, by permission of 
Congress, a representative a.sscmbly was chosen, a Territorial 
constitution was adopted, and the Territorial delegate in Con¬ 
gress was elected directly by the people. 

In 1818 Illinois became a state of the American Union, the 
Enabling Act fixing the line 42° 30' as the N. boundary, instead 
of that provided by the Ordinance of 1787, which passed through 
the S. bend of Lake Michigan. The reason given for this change 
was that if the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were the only outlets 
of Illinois trade, the interests of the state would become identified 
with those of the southern states; but if an outlet by Lake 
Michigan were provided, closer relations would be established 
with the northern and middle state.s, and so “ additional security 
for the perpetuity of the Union ’’ would be afforded. 

Among the first problems of the new state were those relating 
to lands and Indians. Throughout the Territorial period 
there was conflict between French and English land claims. 
In 1804 Congress established land offices at Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes to examine existing claims and to eliminate conflict 
with future grants; in 1812 new offices were established at 
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Shawneetown and EdwaidsviUe for the sale of public lands; 
and in 1816 more than 500,000 acres were sold. In 1818, how¬ 
ever, many citiaens were in debt for their lands, and “ squatters ” 
invaded the rights of settlers. Congress therefore reduced the 
price of land from $3 to Si -25 per acre, and adopted the policy 
of pre-emption, preference being given to the claims of existing 
settlers. The Indians, however, resisted measures lookii^ 
toward the extinguishment of their claims to the country. Their 
dissatisfaction with the treaties .signed in 1795 and 1804 caused 
them to espouse the British cause in the War of 1S12, and in 
1812 they captured Fort Dearborn on the present site of Chicago, 
and massacred many of the prisoners. For a number of years 
after the end of the conflict, the Indians were comparatively 
peaceful; but in 1851 the delay of the Sauk and Faxes in wiUi- 
flrawing (com the lands in northern Illinois, caused Governor 
John Reynolds (1788-1865) to call out the miUtia. The follow¬ 
ing year Black Hawk, a Sauk leader, opened an unsuccessful war 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin (the Black Hawk War); 
and by 1833 all Indians in Illinois had been removed from the 
state. 

The financial and industrial policy of the state was unfortunate. 
Money being scarce, the legislature in 1819 chartered a stale 
bank which was authorized to do business on the credit of the 
state. In a few years the bank failed, and the state in 1831 
borrowed money to redeem the depreciated notes issued by tl'ie 
Imnk. A second state bank was chartered in 1835 ; two years 
later it suspended payment, and in 1843 the legislature pro¬ 
vided for its liquidation. The state also undertook to establish 
a system of internal improvements, granting a loan for the 
construction of the Illinois and Michigan canal in 1836, and in 
1837 appropriating $10,000,000 for the building of railroads 
and other improvements. The experiment proved unsuccessful; 
the state’s credit declined and a heavy debt was incurred, and 
in 1840 the policy of aiding public improvements was abandoned. 
Through the efforts of Governor Thomas Ford (1800-1850) a 
movement to repudiate the stiite debt was defeat^, and a plan 
was adopted by which the entire debt could be reduced without 
cxce.ssive taxation, and by 1880 practiciUly the entire debt was 
extinguished. 

A notable incident in the history of the state was the im¬ 
migration of the Mormons from Missouri, about 1840. Their 
principal settlements were in Hancock county. They succeeded 
in securing favours from the legislature, and their city of Nauvoo 
had courts and a military organization that was independent 
of state control. Political intrigue, claims of independence from 
the state, as well as charges of polygamy and lawless conduct, 
aroused such intense opposition to the sect that in 1844 a civil 
war broke out in Hancock county which resulted in the murder 
of Joseph Smith and the removal of the Mormons from Illinois 
in 1846. 

The slavery question, however, was the problem of lasting 
political importance. Slaves had been brought into the Illinois 
countiy by the French, and Governor Arthur St Clair (1734- 
1818) interpreted the article of the Ordinance of 1787, which 
forbade slavery in the North-West Territory, as a prohibition 
of the introduction of slaves into the Territory, not an interference 
with existing conditions. I’he idea also arose that while negroes 
could not become slaves, they could be held as indentured 
•servants, and such servitude was recognized in the Indiana 
Code of 1803, the Illinois constitution of 1818, and Statutes of 
1819 ; indeed there would probably have been a recognition 
of slavery in the constitution of 1818 had it not been feared 
that such recognition would have prevented the admission of 
the state to the Union. In 1823 the legislature referred to 
the people a resolution for a constitutional convention to amend 
the constitution. The aim, not expressed, was the legalization 
of slavery. Although a majority of the public men of the 
state, indeed probably a majority of the entire population, was 
either bom in the Southern states or descended from Southern 
people, the resolution of the legislature was rejected, the leader 
of the opposition being Governor Edward Coles (1786-1868), 
a Virginia slave-holder, who had freed his slaves on coming to 


Illinois, and at least one half the votes against the proposed 
amendment of the constitution were cast by men of Southern 
birth. The opposition to slavery, however, was at first economic, 
not philanthropic. In 1837 there was only one abolition society 
m tte state, but chiefly through the agitation of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy (s« Mton), the abolition sentiment grew. In 184* 
the moral issue had become political, and the Liberty Party 
was organized, which in 1848 united with the Free Soil Party; 
but as the Whig Party approved the policy of non-extension 
of slavery, these parties did not succeed so well united as under 
Morale existence. In 1854, however, the Liberty and Free 
Soil parties, the Democrats opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and some Whigs united, secured a majority in the legislature, 
and derted Lyman Trumbull, United Sutes senator. Two 
years later these elements formally organized as the Republican 
Barty, though that name had been used locally in 1854, and 
elected their candidates for state offices. Thw was the first 
tpe that the Democratic Party had been defeated, its organiza- 
tion haying Iieen in control since the admission of Illinois to 
the Union. An important influence in this political revolution 
was a change m the character of the population. Until 1848 
the Southern element predominated in the population, but after 
that year the immigration from the Northern states was greater 
than that from the South, and the foreign element also in¬ 
creased.' The opposition to slavery continued to be political and 
economic rather than philanthropic. The constitution of 1848, 
which abolished slavery, also forbade the immigration of slaves’ 
into the state." In 1858 occurred the famous contest for the 
office of United States senator between Stephen A. Douglas 
(Democrat) and Abraham Lincoln (Republican). Douglas 
was elected, but the vote showed that Illinois was becoming 
more Northern in sympathy, and two years later Lincoln, then 
candidate for the presidency, carried the state. 

The policy of Illinois in the early period of secession was one 
of marked loyalty to the Union ; even in the S. part of the state, 
where there was a stre^r feeling against national interference 
with slavery, the majority of the people had no sympathy with 
the pro-slavery men in their efforts to dissolve the Union. The 
legislature of 1861 provided for a war fund of $2,000,000; and 
Capt. J ames H, Stokes (1814- j 890) of Chicago transferred a large 
amount of munitions of war from St Louis, where the secession 
sentiment was strong, to Alton. The state contributed 255,092 
men to the Federal armies. From 1862-1864, however,' there 
was considerable opposition to a continuance of tlie war. This 
was at first political; the legislature of 1862 wa.s Democratic, 
and for political purposes that body adopted resolutions against 
further conflict, and recommended an armistice, and a national 
convention to conclude peace. The same year a convention, 
who.se dirty was to revise the constitution, met. It declared 
that the law which called it into being was no longer binding, 
and that it was supreme in all matters incident to amending the 
constitution. Among its acts was the assumption of the right 
of ratifying a proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States which prohibited Congress from interfering with 
the institution of slavery within a state, although the right of 
ratification belonged to the legislature. The convention also 
inserted clauses preventing negroes and mulattocs from immigrat¬ 
ing into the state and from voting and holding office ; and 
although the constitution as a whole was rejected by the people, 
these clauses were ratified. In 1863 more pronounced opposition 
to the policy of the National Government developed. A mass 
meeting, which met at Springfield in July, at the instance of 

' The influence of immiRration and Rectionalism upon Illinois 
politics IS well illustrated by the fact that the first six governors 
(1818-1838) were born in the Southern states, six of the eight 
United States senators of that period were also Southern born, and 
all of the representatives, with one exception, also came to Illinois 
from the Southern states. After 1838 the Eastern states began to 
be represented among the governors, but until tgoi no governor 
was elected who was a native of Illinois. See E. B. Greene, Stcitonal 
Forces »« the Hisiorv of Illinois (PubUcations of the Histori^ 
Library of lUinois, No. 8, 1903). 

" In the slavery issue of 1848 the sentiment for abolition centred 
m the northern counties, the opposition in the soutliem. 
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the Democratic Party, adopted resolufJons that condemned 
the suspension of the writ of Habeas Corpus, endorsed the doctrine 
of state sovereignty, demanded a national assembly to determine 
terms of peace, and asked President Lincoln to withdraw the 
proclamation that emancipated the slaves, and so to permit 
the people of IlHnois to fight only for “ Union, the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the laws.” The Knights of the Golden 
Circle, and other secret societies, whose aims were the promulga¬ 
tion of state sovereignty and the extension of aid to the Con¬ 
federate states, began to flourish, and it is said that in 1864 
there were 50,000 members of the Sons of Liberty in the state. 
Captain T. Henry Hines, of the Confederate army, was appointed 
by Jefferson Davis to co-operate with these societies. For a 
time his headquarters were in Chicago, and an elaborate attempt 
to liberate Confederate prisoners in Chicago (known as the Camp 
Douglas Conspiracy) was thwarted by a discovery of the plans. 
In the elections of 1864 the Republicans and Union Democrats 
united, and after an exciting campaign they were successful. 
The new legislature was the first among the legislatures of the 
states to ratify (on the ist of February >865) the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

From the close of the Civil War until the end of the 19th 
century the Republican Party was generally dominant, but the 
trend of political development was not without interest. In 
1872 many prominent men of the state joined the Liberal 
Republican Party, among them Governor John M. Palmer, 
Senator Lyman Trumbull and Gustavus Koemer (1809-1896), 
one of the most prominent representatives of the German 
element in Illinois. The organization united locally,as in national 
politics, with the Democratic Party, with equally ineffective 
results. Economic depression gave the Granger Movement 
considerable popularity, and an outgrowth of the Granger 
organization was the Independent Reform Party, of 1874, 
which advocated retrenchment of expenses, the state regulation 
of railways and a tariff for revenue only. A Democratic Liberal 
Party was organized in the same year, one of its leaders being 
Governor Palmer; consequently no party had a majority in 
the legislature elected in 1874. In 1876 the Greenback Party, 
the successor in Illinois of the Independent Reform Party, 
secured a strong following ; although its candidate for governor 
was endorsed by the Democrats, the Republicans regained 
control of the state administration. 

The relations between capital and labour have resulted in 
serious conditions, the number of strikes from 1880-1901 having 
been 2640, and the number of lock-outs 95. In 1885 the governor 
found it necessary to use the state militia to suppress riots in 
Will and Cook counties occasioned by the strikes of quarry- 
men, and the following year the militia was again called out to 
suppress riots in St Clair and Cook counties caused by the wide¬ 
spread strike of railway employees. The most noted instance 
of military interference was in 1894, when President Grover 
Cleveland sent United States troops to Chicago to prevent 
strikers and rioters from interfering with the transmission of 
the United States mails. . , 

Municipal problems have also reacted upon state politics. 
From 1897 to 1903 the efforts of the Street Railway Companies 
of Chicago to extend their franchise, and of the city of Chicago 
to secure municipal control of its street railway system, resulted 
in the statute of 1903, which provided for municipal ownership. 
But the proposed issue under this law of bonds with which 
Chicago was to purchase or construct railways would have 
increased the city’s bonded indebtedness beyond its constitu¬ 
tional limit, and was therefore declared unconstitutional in 
April 1907 by the supreme court of the state. 

A law of 1901 provided for a system of initiative whereby 
any question of public policy might he submitted to popular 
vote upon the signature of a written petition therefor by one- 
tenth of the registered voters of the state ; such a petition must 
be filed at least 60 days before the election day when it is to be 
voted upon, and not more than three questions by initiative 
may be voted on at the same election; to become operative 
a measure must receive a majority of all votes cast in the election. 


Under tHs act, m 1902, Uiere was a favourable vote (451,319 
to 76,975) for the adoption of measures requisite to seoinpg 
the el^ion of United States senators by popular and dimH: 
vote, and in 1903 the legislature of ibe state (which in 1891 had 
asked Congress to submit sudi an amendment) adopted a joint 
resolution asking Congress to call a convention to propose such 
an amendment to the Federal Constitutiim; in 1904 there was 
a majority of all the votes cast in the election for an amendment 
to the primary laws providing that voters may vote at_ state 
primaries under the Australian ballot. The direct primary 
law, however, which was passed immediately afterwards by the 
legislature, was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the state, as were a second law of the same sort passed 
soon afterwards and a tliiid law of 1908, which provided for direct 
nominations of all officers and an “ advisory ” nomination of 
United States senators. 


American Governors of Illinois 


Ninian Edwards 


Territorial. 

. 1809-1818 


State. 


Shadrach Bond . 

Edward Coles 
Ninian Edwards . 

John Reynolds . 

Wm. L. D. liwing (actinf?) . 
Joseph Duncan . 

Thomas Carlin . 

Thomas Ford .... 
Augnstus C. French . 

Joel A. Matteson 
William H. Bissell . 

Jolin Wood (acting) 
Richard Yates . . . . 

Richard J. Oglesby . . . 

John M. Palmer 
Richard J. Oglesby . . . 

John L. Beveridge (acting). 
Shelby M. Cullum . 

John M. Hamflton (acting). 
Richard J. Oglesby . 

Joseph W. Fifcr 
John P. Altgcld . . . . 

John R. Tanner .... 
Richard Yates . . . . 

Charles S. Deneen . 


• 1834 ' 

. I8s8- 


1818-1822 Democrat 
1822-1826 „ 

1826-1830 „ 

1830-1854 „ 

1834 

\ -1838 
1838-1842 „ 

1842-1846 „ 

1846-1853' „ 

1853-1857 Democrat 
1857-18^ Republican 

1860- 1861 „ 

1861- 1865 „ 

1865-1869 „ 

1869-1873 „ 

1873 .. 

1873-1877 
1877-1883 „ 

1883-1885 „ 

1885-1889 ,, 

1889-1893 „ 

1893-1897 Democrat 
1897-1901 Republican 
1901-1905 

1905- .. 


Bibliography. —^Thcre is no complete bibliography of the varied 
and extensive literature relating to Illinois; but Richard Bowker's 
State PubheationSy part ii. (New York, 1902), and the chapters of 
E. B. Greene’s The Government of Illtnots (New York, 1904) contain 
useful hsts of documents, monographs and books. Physiography' 
ts well described in The Illinois Glacial Lobe (U.S. Geological Survey, 
Monograph, xxxviii.) and The Water Resources of Illinois (U.S. 
Geological Survey, Annual Report, xviii.). The Illinois State 
laboratory of Natural History, connected with the State University, 
lias published S. A. Forbes and R. E. Richardson’s Fishes of Illinois 
(Urbana, 1909). Information concerning economic conditions niay 
be derived from the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States, which treat of Agriculture, Manufactures and Mines and 
Quarries: a summary of agricultural conditions may be found 
in Census Bulletin No. an. Constitutional and administrative 
problems are discussed in Elliott Anthony’s Constitutional History 
of Illinois', Greene’s The Government of Illinois, and H. P. Judson’s 
The. Government of Illinois (New York, 1900). Among the re()ort8 
of the state officials, those of the Railroad and Ware House Com¬ 
mission, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and of tlic Commissioners 
of Charity are especially valuable. There is an hLstorical study of 
the problem of taxation, entitled, ’’ History of the Struggle in 
Illinois to realize ICciuality in Taxation,” by H. B. Hurd, in the 
Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association (1901). 
Local government is descrilied by Albert Shaw, Local Government 
in Illinois (Johns Hopkins University Studies, vol. i. No. 10). The 
Blue Book of the Stale of Illinois (Springfield, 1003] ; H. B. Hurd’s 
Revised Statutes of Illinois (Chicago, 1903), and Starr and Curtis, 
Annotated Statutes of the State of Illinois (Chicago, 1896), are also of 
value. 

The standard histories of the state arc J. Moses, Illinois : Historical 
and Statistical (2 vols., Chicago, 1889) ; and H. Davidson and B. 
Stuv6, Comf’lete History of Illinois (Springfield, 1874). Edward G. 

I Mr Frencli’s service of seven years is due to the fact that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1848 ordered a new election of state 
officials. French was re-elected Governor, beginning his new term 
in 1849. 
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Mason’s Chapters from Illinois History (Cliicago, lyoi) is of interest 
for the French explorations and the colonial period. C. E. Boyd 
in " The County of Illinois " {American Hist. Rev. vol. iv.), “ Record 
Book and Papers of John Todd ” (Chicago Historical Society, Col¬ 
lections, iv.), C. E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 
n^I-m4 (Washington, 1910), R. E. Schuyler, The Transition of 
Illinois to American Government (New York, 1909), and W. H. Smith 
in The St Clair Papers (Cincmnati, 1882), and the Territorial Records 
of Illinois (" PubUcations of the State Historical Library," No. 3) 
arc important for the period until 1818. Governor Thomas Ford’s 
History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), and Governor John Reynolds’s 
My Own Times (1833), are contemporary sources for 1818-1846; 
they should be supplemented by N. W. Edwards's History of Illinois 
(/77i(’-/.yj?) and Life of Ninian Edwards (Springfield, 1870), E. B. 
Washburne’s Edwards Papers (Chicago, 1884), C. H. Garnett’s State 
Banks of Issue in Illinois (Univ. ol Ill., 1898), and N. G. Harris’s 
History of Negro Servitude in Illinois (Chicago, 11)04). C. E. Carr's 
The Ilhm (Chicago, 1904) is a study of conditions in Illinois from 
1850-1860 W. W. Lusk’s Politics and Politicians of Illinois, the 
Illinois Constitutional Convention (i.SOT), the Granger Movement in 
Illinois, and Illinois Railway Legislation and Common Conhot 
(University of Illinois Studies), Street Railway Legislation in Illinois 
(Atlantic Monthly, vol. xciii.), are of value lor conditions after 18(10. 
The publications of the Chicago Historical Society, ol the Fergus 
Historical ’’ series, of the State Historical Library, of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, also the Michigan Pioneer Collections, contain 
valuable documents and essays. 

ILLORIN, a province of British West Africa in the protec¬ 
torate of Nigeria. It has an area of 6300 m., with an estimated 
population of about 250,000. Us inhabitants are of various 
triiies, among which the Yoruba now predominate. There arc 
two minor emirates, Shonga and Lafiagi in thi.s province, and a 
number of semi - independent towns of which the chief are 
Awton, Ajassa, Offa and Patiji. Under British administration 
the province is divided into three divisions, lllorin (central), Offa 
(southern) and Patiji (northern). The province is rich in agri¬ 
cultural and sylvan products. Among the former are tobacco, 
cotton, rice, peppers, ground-nuts and kolas. The latter include 
great quantities of shea as well as palm-oil and rubber. The 
capital is a town of the same name as the province, it is 160 m. 
in a direct line N.N.E. of Lagos, and 50 m. S.S.W. of Jebba, 
a port on the Niger, being connected with both places by railway. 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall partly in ruins, which 
has a circuit of some 10 m. lllorin is a great trading centre, 
Haitsa caravans bringing goods from centrid Africa, and 
merchandise from the coasts of the Mediterranean, which is 
distributed from lllorin to Dahomey, Benin and the Lagos 
hinterland, while from the Guinea coast the trade is in the hands 
of the Voruba and comes chiefly through Lagos, A variety 
of manufactures are carried on, including the making of leather 
goods, carved wooden vessels, finely plaited mats, embroidered 
work, shoes of yellow and red leather and pottery of various 
kinds. Before the establishment of British administration 
traders from the south, with a few selected exceptions, were 
prohibited from entering the city. lllorin middlemen trans¬ 
acted all business between the traders from the north, who 
were nut allowed to pass to the. south, and those from the south. 
Since the establishment of British authority the town has been 
thrown open, crowds of petty traders from Lagos have flocked 
into lllorin, and between 4000 and 5000 trade licences are 
issued yearly. The British resident estimated in 1904 that at 
least 3000 loads of British cotton goods, which he valued at 
£5 a load, were imported. The population of the town is 
estimated at from 60,000 to 70,000. The chief buildings arc 
the palace of the emir and the houses of the baloguns (war 
chiefs). From the centre of the town roads radiate like spokes 
of a wheel to the various gates. Baobabs and other shade trees 
, are numerous. There arc a number of mosques in the town, 
and the Mahommedans arc the dominant power, but the Yoruba, 
who constitute the bulk of the people, are pagans. 

The town of lllorin was founded, towards the close of the 
i8th century, by Yoruba, and rose to be the capital of one of 
the Yoruba kingdoms. About 1825 the kingdom, which had 
come under Mahommedan influence, ceased its connexion 
with the Yoruba states and became an emirate of the Sokoto 
empire. The Fula, however, maintained the Yoruba system 
of government, which places the chief power in a council of elders. 


In 1897 lllorin was occupied by the forces of the Royal Niger 
Company, and the emir placed himself “ entirely under the 
protection and power of the company.” After the assumption of 
authority by the British government in 1900, lllorin was orga¬ 
nized for administration on the same system as the remainder 
of northern Nigeria. The emir took the oath of allegiance 
to the sovereign of Great Britain. A resident was placed at 
his court. Courts of justice have been established and British 
garrisons quartered at various places in the province. (See also 
Nigeria and Lagos.) 

ILLUMINATED MSS.—“ Illumination,” in art, is a term used 
to signify the embellishment of written or printed text or design 
with colours and gold, rarely also with silver. The old form of 
the verb “ to illuminate ” was “ to enlumine ” ( 0 . Fr. enluminer ; 
Lat. illuminare, “ to throw light on,” “ to brighten ”), as used 
by Chaucer {A.B.C. 73), “ kalendres enlumyned ben they,” 
and other medieval writers. Joinville likens the action of 
St Louis in adorning his kingdom with monastic foundations to 
a writer “ qui a fait son livre qui I'enluraine d'or et d'azur ” ; 
while Dante {Purgai, xi. 79) alludes to this kind of decoration 
as “ quell' arte che alluminarc rhiamata (: in Parisi.” But while 
the term should be strictly applied to the brilliant book-orna¬ 
mentation which was developed in the later middle ages, it has 
been extended, by usage, to the illustration and decoration of 
early MSS. in general. 

From remote times the practice of illustrating texts by means 
of pictorial representations was in vogue. The survival of 
papyrus rolls containing the text of the Egyptian 
ritual known as The Book of the Dead, dating back 
fifteen centuries b.c., and accompanied with numerous scenes 
painted in brilliant colours, proves how ancient was this very 
natural method of elucidating a written text by means of pictures. 
There are many passages in the writings of Latin authors showing 
that illustrated books were not uncommon in Rome at least in 
the early period of the empire ; and the oldest extant paintings 
in ancient classical MSS. may with little hesitation be accepted 
as representative of the style of illustration which was practised 
very much earlier. But such paintings arc rather illustrative 
than decorative, and the only strictly ornamental adjuncts are 
the frames in which they arc set. Yet independent decoration 
appears in a primitive form in the papyri and the earliest vellum 
MSS. At the head or at the end of the text designs composed of 
cross-hatchings, cable.s, dotted patterns and scrolls, sometimes 
with birds or simple domestic objects, are found. The early 
practice of writing the initial lines or even the entire text of a 
volume in gold or coloured inks, and of staining with purple 
and of gilding the vellum, while it undoubtedly enhanced the 
decorative aspect, does not properly fall within the scope of this 
article ; it concerns the material rather than the artistic clement 
of the MS. (See Manuscripts, Palaeography.) 

It will be seen, then, that in the earliest examples of book 
decorations we find the germs of tlie two lines on which that 
decoration was destined to develop in the illuminated MSS. of 
the middle ages; the illustrative picture was the precursor of the 
medieval miniature (the technical term for a picture in an 
illuminated MS.); and the independent simple ornament was 
to expand into the brilliant initial letters and borders of illumina¬ 
tion. And yet, while the miniature has a career of its own in 
artistic development which may be more conveniently dealt 
with under a separate heading (see Miniature), its decorative 
qualities are so closely bound up with those of the initial and 
border that an historical description of illumination must give 
full recognition to its prominent position in the general scheme 
of book-ornamentation of the middle ages. 

The first examples to come under consideration are the few 
surviving MSS. of early origin which, preserving as they do the 
classical tradition, form the connecting link between the art 
of the Roman empire and that of the middle ages. The most 
ancient of these, it is now agreed, is the fragmentary copy of 
the Iliad, on vellum, in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, which 
consists of cuttings of the coloured drawings with which the 
volume was adorned in illustration of the various scenes of the 
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poem. The MS. may have been executed in Italy, and there is 
good reason to assign the fragments to the 3rd century. The 
character of the art is quite classical, bearing comparison with 
that of the wall-paintings of Pompeii and the catacombs. Equally 
classical in their style are the fifty illustrative pictures of the 
Vatican Virgil, known as the Schedae Vaiicanae, of the 4th 
century ; but in these we find an advance on the Homeric 
fragments in the direction of decoration, for gilt shading is here 
employed to heighten the lights, and the frames in which the 
pictures are set are ornamented with gilt lozenges. A second 
famous MS. of Virgil in the Vatican library is the Codtx Romanus, 
a curious instance of rough and clumsy art, with its series of 
illustrations copied by an unskilful hand from earlier classical 
models. And a still later example of persistence of the classical 
tradition is seen in the long roll of the book of Joshua, also in 
the Vatican, perhaps of the lolh century, which is filled with a 
series of outline drawings of considerable merit, copied from an 
earlier M.S. Ilut all such MSS. exhibit little tendency to decora¬ 
tion, and if the book ornamentation of the early middle ages had 
been practised only in the western empire and not also at Con¬ 
stantinople, it is very doubtful if the brilliant illumination which 
was afterwards developed would have ever existed. 

When the centre of government passed eastward, Roman art 
came under Oriental influence with its sense of splendour, and 
Bin- developed the style known as Byzantine which, in its 
earlier stages, and until it became stereotyped in 
character, was broad in its drawing, on classical lines, 
and brilliant in its colouring, and which introduced a profuse 
application of gold in the details of ornament. Reacting on the 
art of the west, the influence of the Byzantine or Greek school 
is not only prominent in such early works as the mosaics of 
Ravenna, but it has also left its mark in the peculiar character of 
Italian pictorial art of the middle ages. 

Very few examples of early Byzantine work in M.SS. have 
survived ; but two fragmentary leaves (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
5111) of tables of the Eusebian canons, which must have stood 
at the beginning of a copy of the Gospels, executed no doubt 
in the Eastern capital m the 6th century, are sufficient to 
exemplify the splendour of ornament which might be lavished 
on book decoration at that date. The surface of the vellum is 
entirely gilt, and the ornamental designs are in classical style 
and painted in bright colours. Two well-known MSS., the 
Genesis of the Imperial Library of Vienna, of the latter part of 
the 6th century, and the Gospels of Rossano in southern Italy, 
of the .same period, both containing series of illustrative paint¬ 
ings of a semi-classical type, are very interesting specimens of 
Byzantine art; but they depend on their purple vellum and 
their silver-written texts to claim a place among highly orna¬ 
mented MSS., for the paintings themselves are devoid of gold. 
On the other hand, the Greek MS. of Genesis, of the 5th or 6th 
century, which once formed part of the Cottonian collection in 
the British Museum, but which was almost totally destroyed by 
fire, was of a more artistic character : the drawing of its minia¬ 
tures was of great merit and classical in style, and gold shading 
was largely employed in the details. The famous MS. of 
Dioscorides at Vienna, executed in the year 472, is another 
excellent example of the early Byzantine school, its series of 
paintings at the beginning of the volume well maintaining the 
classical sentiment. 

From such early examples Byzantine art advanced to a 
maturer style in the 9th and 10th centuries, two MSS. in the 
Bibliothique Nationalc of Paris being types of the best work 
of this time. These are ; the copy of the sermons of Gregory 
Nazianzen (MS. Grec. sio), executed about the year 880 and 
containing a series of large miniatures, some being of the highest 
excellence ; and a psalter of the loth century (MS. Grec. 139), 
among whose miniatures are examples which still maintain the 
old sentiment of classical art in a remarkable degree, one in 
particular, representing David as the psalmist, being an adapted 
copy of a classical scene of Orpheus and the Muses. The same 
scene is repeated in a later Psalter in the Vatican : an instance 
of the repetition of favourite subjects from one century to 
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another which is common throughout the history of medieval 
art. At the period of the full maturity of the Byzantine school 
great skill is displayed in the best examples of figure-drawn^, 
and a fine type of head and features is found in the miniatures 
of such MSS. as the Homilies of Chrysostom at Paris, which 
belonged to the emperor Nicephorus III., 1078-1081, and in the 
best copies of the (iospels and Saints’ Lives of that period, some 
of them being of exquisite finish. By this time also the scheme 
of decoration was established. Brilliant gilded backgrounds 
give lustre to the miniatures. Initial letters in gold and colours 
are in ordinary use ; but, it is to be observed, they never become 
very florid, but are rather meagre in outline, nor do they develop 
the pendants and borders which are afterwards so characteristic 
of the illuminated MSS. of the west. By way of general decora¬ 
tion, the rectangular head-pieces, which are such prominent 
features in Greek MSS. from the loth to the 13th centuries, 
flourish in flowered and tesselated and geometric patterns in 
bright colours and gold. These are palpably of Oriental design, 
and may very well have t>een suggested by the woven fabrics 
of western Asia. 

But Byzantine art was not destined to have a great history. 
Too self-contained and, under ecclesiastical influence, too much 
secluded from the contact with other ideas and other influences 
which are vitally necessary for healthy growth and expansion, 
it fell into stereotyped and formal convention and ran in narrow 
grooves. A general tendency was set up to paint the flesh tints 
in swarthy hues, to elongate and emaciate the limbs, to stiffen 
the gait, and generally to employ sombre colours in the miniatures, 
the depressing effect of which the artist seems to have felt him.self 
Compelled to relieve hy rather startling contrasts of bright 
vermilion and lavish employment of gold. Still the initials and 
head-pieces continued to retain their brilliancy, of which they 
could scarcely be deprived without losing their raison d’etre as 
decorative adjuncts. But, with all faults, fine and delicate 
drawing, with technical finish in the applied colours, is still 
characteristic of the best Greek miniatures of the loth to 12th 
centuries, and the fine type of head and features of the older 
time remains a tradition. For example, in the Gospel lectionary, 
Harleian MS. 1810, in the British Museum, of the 12th century, 
there is a scries of scenes from the life of ('hrist which are more 
than usually free from the contemporary conventionalism and 
which contain many figures of noble design. After the 12th 
century there is little in the art of Greek MSS. to detain us. 
The later examples, as far as they exist, arc decadent and are 
generally lifeless copies of the earlier MSS. 

Byzantine art, as seen in Greek MSS., stands apart as a thing 
of itself. But we shall have to consider how far and in what 
manner it had an influence on western part. Its reaction and 
influence on Italian art have been mentioned. That that in¬ 
fluence was direct is manifest both in the style of such works 
as the mosaics of Italy and in the character of the paintings 
of the early Italian masters, and eventually in the earliest 
examples of the illuminated MSS. of central and southern Italy. 
But it is not so obvious how the influence which the eastern 
art of the Greek school undoubtedly exercised on the illuminated 
MSS. of the Frankish empire was conveyed. All things considered, 
however, it seems more probable that it passed westward 
through the medium of Italian art rather than by actual contact, 
except perhaps in accidental instances. 

We turn to the west of Europe, and we shall see how in the 
elaborately ornamented Frankish MSS. of the Carolingian school 
was combined the lingering tradition of the classical 
style with a new and independent element which had 
grown up spontaneously in the north. This new blriic. 
factor was the Celtic art which had its origin and was 
brought to perfection in the illuminated MSS. of Ireland and 
afterwards of Britain. It will therefore be convenient to trace 
the history of that school of book ornamentation. But before 
doing so we must dispose, in few words, of the more primitive 
style which preceded the Carolingian development in western 
continental Europe. This primitive style, which we may call 
the native style, as distinguished from the more artificially 
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compounded art of the revival under Charlem^ne, seems to 
have been widely extended throughout the Frankish empire and 
to have been common in Lombardy, and to some degree in Spain, 
as well as in France, and is known as Merovingian and Franco- 
Lombardic. This kind of ornamentation appears chiefly in 
the form of initial letters composed of birds, fishes and animals 
contorted into the shapes of the alphabetical letters ; and in 
a less degree of head-pieces and borders filled with interfacings, 
or bands, or geometrical patterns, and even details of animal 
life. In these patterns, barbarous as they usually are, the in¬ 
fluence of such artistic objects as mosaics and enamels is evident. 
The prcvailitig colours are crude green, red, orange and yellow, 
which hold their place with persistence through successive 
generations of MSS. This native style also, in course of time, 
came under Celtic influence, and adopted into its scheme the 
interlaced designs of animal forms and other details of the 
ornament of the north. It is therefore necessary to bear in 
mind that, side by side with the great series of CiarolingianMSS., 
executed with all possible magnificence, there was existent 
this native school producing its examples of a mure rustic 
character, which must be taken into account when studying 
the development of the later national style in France, in the 
loth and succeeding centuries. 

To turn now to the Celtic style of ornament in MSS. This 
we find in full development in Ireland as early as the yth century. 
Celtic school of book ornamentation was essentially 

a native school working out its own ideas, created and 
fostered by the early civilization of the country and destined 
to have a profound influence on the art of TJritain and eventually 
on that of the continent. It may lie described as a mechanical 
art brought to the highest pitcli oi perfection by the most 
skilful and patient elaboration. Initials, borders and full-page 
designs are made up of interlaced ribbons, interlaced and en¬ 
tangled zoomorphic creatures, intricate knots, spirrds, zig-zag 
ornaments, and delicate interwoven patterns, together with 
all kinds of rlesigns worked out in red dots—all arranged and 
combined together with mathematical accuracy and with ex¬ 
quisite precision of touch; and painted in harmonious colours 
in thick pigments, which lend to the whole design the appearance 
of enamel. Gold is never used. In the production of his designs 
the I rish artist evidently took for his models tlie objects of curly 
metal work in which the Celtic race was so skilled, and probably, 
too, the classical enamels and mosaics and jewelry which h,a<l 
been im[wrted and copied in the country. The finest example 
of earl) Celtic book ornamentation is the famous copy of the 
Gos|)els known as the Book nj Kells, of the latter part of the yth 
century, preserved in Trinity College, Dublin : a miracle of 
minute and accurate workmanship, combining in its brilliant 
pages an endless variety of design. 

But, with all his artistic excellence, the Irish artist failed 
completely in figure drawing ; in fact he can hardly be said to 
hav(^ seriously attempted it. When we contemplate, for example, 
the rude figures intended to represent the evangelists in eiuly 
copies of the Gospels, their limbs contorU.d and often composed 
of tixtraordinary interlacings and convolutions, we wonder that 
the sense of beauty which the Irish artist indubitably possessed 
in an eminent degree was not shocked by such barbarous pro¬ 
ductions. The explanation is probabl)- to lx; found in tradition. 
Th(;se figures in course of time had come to be regarded rather us 
details to be worked into the general scheme of the ornament 
of the pages in which they occur tlian representations of the 
human form, and were accordingly treated by the artist as 
subjects on which to exercise his ingenuity in knotting them 
into fantastic shapies. 

Passing from Ireland, the Celtic style of book ornamentation 
was naturally practised in the monastic settlements of Scotland, 
and especially in St Columba’s foundation in the 
island of Iona. Thence it spread to other houses in 
aatpeit. Britain. In the year 635, at Uie request of Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, Aidan, a monk of Iona, was 
sent to preach Christianity in that kingdom, and became the 
founder of the abbey and see of Lindisfame in Holy Isle off the 


Northumbrian coast. Here was established by the brethren 
who accompanied the nussionary the famous school of Lindis- 
farne, from which issued a wonderful series of finely written 
and finely ornamented MSS. in the Celtic style, some of which 
still survive. The most perfect is the Lindisfame Gospels or 
St CtUhliert’s Gospels or the Durham Book, as it is more commonly 
called from the fact of its having rested for some time at Durham 
after early wanderings. This MS., written in honour of St 
Cuthbert and completed early in the 8th century, is in the 
Cottonian collection in the British Museum—a beautiful example 
of writing, and of the Celtic style of ornament, and in perfect 
condition. The contact with foreign influences, unknown in 
Ireland, is manifested in this volume by the use of gold, but in 
very sparing quantity, m some of the details. An interesting 
point in the artistic treatment of the MS. is the style in which 
the figures of the four evangelists arc portrayed. Here the 
conventional Irish method, noticed above, is abandoned; 
the figures are mechanical copies from Byzantine models. The 
artist was unskilled in such drawing and has indicated the folds 
of the draperies, not by shading, but by streaks of paint of con¬ 
trasting colours. Explanations of such instances of the unex¬ 
pected adoption of a foreign style are rarely forthcoming ; but 
in this case there is one. The sections of the text have been 
identified as following the Neapolitan use. The Greek Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, .arrived in Britain in the year 688 and 
was accompanied by Adrian, abbot of a monastery in the island 
of Nisita near Naples ; and they both visited Lindisfame. 
There can therefore be little doubt that the Neapolitan MS. 
from which the text of the Durham Book w.os derived, was one 
which Abbot Adrkin had brought with him ; and it may also 
be assumed that his MS. also contained paintings of the evange¬ 
lists in the Byzantine st)'le, which served as models to the 
Northumbrian artist. 

The Celtic style was thus established through the north of 
England, and thence it spread to the southern parts of the 
country. But, for the moment, the account of its 
further development in Britain must be suspended 
in ordei to resume the thread of the story of the later 
classical influence on the illumination t)f MSS. of the Frankish 
empire. Under Charlemagne, who became emperor of the West 
in the year 800, art revived in many branches, and particularly 
in that of the writing and the illumination of M.SS. During the 
reigns of this monarcli and his immediate successors was produced 
a series of magnificent volumes, mostly biblical and liturgical, 
made resplendent by a lavish use of gold. The character of 
the decoration runs still, as of old, in the two lines of illustration 
and of pure ornament. We find a certain amount of general 
illustration, usually of the biblical narrative, in pictorial scenes 
drawn in freehand in the later classical style, and undoubtedly 
inspired by the western art of Rome. But those illustrations 
arc small in number compared with the numerous examples 
of pure ornament. .Such ornament was employed in the tables 
of the Eusebian canons, in the accessories of the traditional 
pictures of the evangelists, in the full-piige designs which intro¬ 
duced the opening words of the several books of Bibles or Gospels, 
in the large inituil letters profusely scattered through the volumes, 
in the infinite variety of borders whirl), in some MSS., adorned 
page after page. In all this ornament the debased classical 
element is prominently in evidrnre. Columns and arches 
of variegated marbles, and leaf mouldings and other architec¬ 
tural details are borrowed from the Roman basilicas, to serve 
as decorations for text and miniature. The conventional 
portrait-figures of the evangelists are modelled on the Byzantine 
pattern, but with differences which appear to indicate an inter¬ 
vening influence, such as would be exercised on the eastern art 
by its transmission through Italy. Such %ures, which indeed 
become, in course of time, so formal as almost to be decorative 
details along with their settings, grew stereotyped and passed on 
monotonously from aitist to artist, always subject to deteriora¬ 
tion, and were perpetuated especially in MSS. of German 
origin down to the nth and rath centuries. 

But it is not the debased classical decoration alone which 
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marks the illumination of the Caroliogiaa school. The influence 
of the Celtic art, which ha.s been described, imposed itself and 
combined with it. This combination was due to the English¬ 
man, Alcuin of York, who became abbot of the Benedictine 
house of St Martin of Tours, and who did so much to aid Charle¬ 
magne in tlie revival of letters. Thus, in the finest examples 
of the Carolingiaa illuminated MSS., Celtic interlaced patterns 
stand side by side with the designs of classical origin; and, at 
the same time, it is interesting to observe that the older native 
Merovingian style of ornament makes its presence felt, now 
and again, in this or that detail. But witlo all the artistic effort 
bestowed upon it, it must be conceded that Carolingiaa illumina¬ 
tion, as presented in the MSS., is not always pleasing. Indeed, 
it is often coarse and monotonous, and there is a tendency to 
conceal inferiority under a dazzling abundance of gold. The 
leading idea of the ornament of the great MSS. was splendour. 
Gold was used in profusion even in the writing of die text, and 
silver also in a minor degree ; and the vellum, stained or painted 
purple, enhanced the gorgeous effect of tlic illumination. But 
undoubtedly the purer style of the Celtic school balanced and 
restrained the tendency to coarseness ; and this foreign influence 
naturally was stronger in some centres than in others. For 
example, in the abbey of Saint-Denis, near Paris, if we may draw 
conclusions from surviving examples, the Celtic style was in 
great favour. Another peculiarity in tlie decoration of the 
Carolingian MSS. is tlie tendenev of the artist to mix his styles, 
and to attach details on a small scale, such as delicate sprays 
:mcl flourishes, and minute objects, to large-scale initial letters, 
as though he felt that grossness required a corrective contrast. 
The art became more refined under the immediate successors 
(if Charlemagne, and under Charles the Bald it culminated. 
The most famous MSS. of the Carolingian school are the Evan- 
frdtamim, written and illuminated by the scribe Godescalc 
for Oiarlemagne in the year 787 ; the Sanamentarium written 
for Drngon, son of Charlemagne and bishop of Metz ; the 
Gospels of the emperor Lothair, once at Tours ; the first Bible 
of Charles the Bald, presented by Count Vivien, abbot of St 
Martin of Tours ; the second Bible, called the Bible of Saint 
Denis, in Franco-Saxon sti le ; and the so-callcd Gospels of 
Francis II. There are also in the British Museum (Harleian 
MS. 2788) an Evungeliarium written in gold and known as the 
Codex aureus, of this school ; and a Bible of .“tlcuin’s recension, 
probably executed at Tours in the middle of the qth century, 
with illustrative miniatures and initial letters, but of u less 
elaborate degree of ornainent. 

After this brilliant period decadence sets in : and in the course 
of the nth century Frankish illumination sinks to its lowest 
point, the miniatures being for the most part coarse and clumsy 
cofties of earlier models. The colours become harsh, often assum¬ 
ing an unpleasant chalky appearance. 

We hai'c now to trace the development of another kind of 
book decoration, quite different from the florid style of gold 
and colours just now described, which had a lusting influence 
on the early art of England, where it was specially cultivated, 
and where it developed a character which at length became 
distinctively national. This is the style of outline drawing which 
fills so large a space in the Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the 10th and 
nth centuries. 

We have already seen how the Celtic style of ornamentation 
was introduced into the north of England. Thence it appears 
to have spread rapidly southward. As early us the 
Safin' beginning of the 8th century it was practised at 
(Canterbury, as is testified by a famous psalter in the 
British Museum (Cott. MS. Vespasian A. 1), in which much 
of the ornament is of Celtic type. But the same MS. is also 
witness to the presence of another influence in Er^lish art, tliat 
of the classical style of Rome, certain details of the ornament 
being of that character and a miniature in the MS. being alto¬ 
gether of the classical type. With little hesitation this element 
may be ascribed to MSS. brought from Rome, in the first instance 
by St Augustine, and afterwasds ^ the incoming missionaries 
who succeeded him, and deposited in such centres as Canterbury 
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and Winchester. But this importation of MSS. from Italy 
was not cqnfined to the south. We have distinct evidence 
that they were brought into northern monasteries, such as those 
of Jarrow and Wearmouth and York. Thus the English artists 
of both south and north were in a position to take advantage 
of material from two sources ; and they naturally did so. Thus 
we find that mingling of the Celtic and classical styles just 
noticed. In this way, early grown accustomed to take (dassical 
models for their drawings, the Anglo-Saxon artists were the more 
susceptible to the later development of the classical style of out¬ 
line drawing which was next introduced into the country from 
the continent. The earliest MS. in which this style of drawing 
is exhibited in fullest detail is tlie volume known as the Utrecht 
Psalter, once in the Cottonian Library, in which the text of the 
psalms is profusely illustrated with minute pen-sketches re¬ 
markably full of detail. The period of the MS. is about the year 
800.; and it was probably executed in the north or north-east 
of France. But the special interest of the drawings is that they 
are evidently copies of much older models and provide a valuable 
link with the late classical art of some two or three centuries 
earlier. The work is very sketchy, the movement of the draperies 
indicated by lightly scribbled strokes of the pen, the limlis 
elongated, the shoulders humped—all characteristic features 
which are repeated in the later Anglo-Saxon work. The drawings 
of the Utrecht Psalter arc clearly typical examples of a style 
which, founded on Roman models, must at one time have been 
widely practised in western Europe. For instance, there are 
trace.s of it in such a centre as St Gallcn in Switzerland, and 
there are extant MSS. of the Psychomachia of I’rudentius (a 
favourite work) with drawings of this character which were 
executed in France in the loth century. But the style does 
not appear to have taken much hold on the fancy of rontinental 
artists. It was reserved for England to welcome and to make 
this free, drawing her own, and to develop it especially in the 
great school of illumination at Winchester. Inlrociuccd probably 
in such examples us the Utrecht Psalter and copies of the Psycho¬ 
machia, this free drawing of semi-classical origin had fully 
established itself here in the course of the loth century, and 
by that time had assumed a national character. A fair number 
of MSS. of the loth and jith centuries which issued from the 
Winchester school are still to be seen among the collections 
of the British Museum, in most of which the light style of outline 
drawing with the characteristic fluttering drapery Is more or 
less predominant, although body colours were also freely em¬ 
ployed in many examples. But the most elaborate specimen 
of Anglo-.Saxon illumination of the loth century is one belonging 
to the duke of Devonshire : the Beiiediclioiial of the sec of 
Winchester, executed under the direction of Aithclwold, bishop 
from 9O3 to 984, which contains a series of miniatures, in this 
instance in body colours, but drawn in the unmistakable style 
of the new school. In the scheme of decoration, however, 
anotlier influence is at work. As Iviigland had sent forth its 
early Celtic designs to modify the art of the Frankish empire, 
so the Carolingian style of ornament now, in its turn, makes 
its way into this country, and appears in the purely ornamental 
details of the Anglo-Saxon illuminated volumes. The frames 
of the miniatures are chiefly composed of conventional foliage, 
and the same architectural leaf-mouldings of classical origin 
which are seen in the foreign MSS. are here repeated. Profuse 
gilding also, which is frequently applied, sometimes with silver, 
is due to foreign influence. But this character of decoration 
soon assumed a national cast. Under the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon artist the conventional foliage flourished with greater 
freedom; and the colouring which he applied was generally 
softer and more harmoniouc than that which was employed 
abroad. Examples of outline drawing of the best type exist 
in the Harleian Psalter (No. 2904), of the same period as the 
AEthelwold Benedictional ; in the register of New Minster 
(Stowe MS. 944), A.D. 1016-1020; and in the Prudentius 
(Cotton MS. Clrop. C, viii.), executed early in the nth century. 

With the Norman Conquest naturally great changes were 
effected in the illumination of English MSS., as m other 
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branches of art; no doubt to the ultimate, improvement of 
English draughtsmanship. Left to itself the outline drawing 
of the Anglo-Saxons, inclining as it did to affectation, 
Normut. probably have sunk into fantastic exaggeration 

and feebleness. Brought more directly under Norman domination 
it resulted in the fine, bold freehand style which is conspicuous 
in MSS. executed in England in the next three centuries. Then 
we come to the period when the art of illumination is brought 
into tine in the countries of western Europe, in England and in 
France, in Flanders and in western Germany, by the splendid 
outburst of artistic sentiment of the 12th century. This century 
is the periipd of large folios providing ample space in their pages 
for the magnificent initial letters drawn on a grand scale which 
are to be seen in the great Bibles and psalters of the time. The 
leading feature is a wealth of foliage with twining and interlacing 
branches, among which human and animal life is freely intro¬ 
duced, the whole design being thrown into relief by brilliant 
colours and a generous use of gold. The figure drawing both in 
minatures and initials is stiff, the figures elongated but bold, and 
with sweeping lines in the draperies ; and a tendency to repre¬ 
sent the latter clinging closely to the limbs is a legacy of the 
tradition of the later classical style. In England the school of 
Winchester appears to have maintained the same excellence 
after the Norman Conciucst as before it. A remarkable MS. 
(Cotton, Nero C. iv.), a psalter of about the year ii6o, with a 
series of tine miniatures, is a good example of its work. In 
France, Flanders and western Germany we find the same 
energy in producing boldly ornamented volumes, as in England ; 
a certain heaviness of outline distinguishing the work of the 
Flemish and German artists from that of the English and French 
schools. Such MSS. as the .Stavelot Bible (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
28,107), the close of the nth century, the Bible of Florcffe 
(.\dd. MS. 17.7,17-17,7.?8), of about the year 1160, and the 
Worms Bible (Harl. MS. 2803-2804), of the same time, arc fine 
specimens of b'lemish and German work. 

It is towards the close of the nth century and in the beginning 
of the 13th century that the chanicter of illumination settles 
down on more conventional lines. Hitherto gold had 
'century, hecn applied in a liquid state ; now it is laid on in leaf 
and is highly burnished, a process which lends a brilliant 
effect to initial and miniature. A great change passes over the 
face of things. The large, bold style gives place to the minute. 
Volumes decrease in size ; the texts are written in close-packed 
characters ; the large and simple is superseded by the small a.nd 
decorated. The period has arrived when book ornamentation 
becomes more settled and accurately defined within limits, 
and starts on the course of regulated expansion which was to 
run for three hundred years down to the close of the 15th century. 
In the 13th century the historiated or miniature initial, that is, 
the initial letter containing within its limits a miniature illustrat¬ 
ing the subject of the immediate text, is established as a favourite 
detail of ornamentation, in addition to the regular independent 
miniature. Such initials form a prominent feature in the pretty 
little Bibles which were produced in hundreds at this period. 
But a still more interesting subjeet for study is the development 
of the border which was to have such a luxuriant growth in the 
13th, iqth and 15th centuries. Commencing as a pendant 
from the initial, with terminal in form of bud or cusp, it gradually 
pushes its way along the margins, unfolding foliage as it pro¬ 
ceeds, and in course of time envelopes the entire page of text in 
a complete framework formulating in each country’ a national 
style. 

In the miniatures of the 13th century the art of England, of 
France, and of the Low Countries runs very much in one channel. 
'iTie Flemish art, however, may be gener^y distinguished from 
the others by the heavier outline already noticed. The French 
art is exquisitely exact and clean-cut, and in its best examples 
it is the perfection of neat-handedness. English art is perhaps 
less exact, but makes up for any deficiency in this direction by 
its gracefulness. However, there is often little to choose between 
the productions of the three countries, and they are hard to 
distinguish. As an aid for such distinction, among small 


differences, we may notice the copper tone of French gold 
contrasting with the purer metal in English MSS.; and the 
favour shown to deep ultramarine appears to mark F'rench 
work. But, besides actual illuminated miniature painting, 
there is also a not inconsiderable amount of freehand illustrative 
drawing in the MSS. In this particular the English artist main¬ 
tains the excellence of work which distinguished his ancestors. 
Such series of delicate drawings, slightly tinted, as those to he 
seen in the famous Queen Mary’s Psalter (Royal MS. 2 B. vii.), 
and in other MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries in the British 
Museum, are not surpassed by any similar drawings done at the 
same period in any other country. In the 13th century also 
comes into vogue the highly decorated diaper-work, generally 
of lozenges or chequered patterns in brilliant colours and brightly 
burnished gold. These fill the backgrounds of miniatures and 
initials, together with other forms of decoration, such as sheets 
of gold stippled or surface-drawn in various designs. Diapering 
continued to be practised in all three countries down into the 
15th century ; and in particular it is applied with exquisite 
effect in many of the highly finished M.SS. of the artists of Paris. 

To return to the growth of the borders : these continue to 
be generally of one style in both England and France and in 
Flanders during the 13th century ; hut, when with the opening 
of the 14th century the conventional foliage begins to expand, 
a divergence ensues. In I'ranec and Flanders the three-poinled 
leaf, or ivy leaf, appears, which soon becomes fixed and flourishes 
as a typical detail of ornament in French illumination of the 
14th and 15th centuries. In England there is less convention, 
and along with formal branches and leafage, natural growths, 
.such as daisy-buds, acorns, oak leaves, nuts, &c., are also 
represented. 

Meanwhile German illumination, which in the large MSS. of 
the i2th century had given high promise, in the following 
centuries falls away and becomes detached from the 
Western schools, and is, as a general rule, of inferior 
quality, although in the 13th century fine examples arc still to 
be met with. Dark outlines and backgrounds of highly-burnished 
gold are in favour. At present, however, there is not sufficient 
published material to enable us to pass a definite judgment on 
the value of German illumination in the later middle ages. 
But the researches of scholars are beginning to localize particular 
styles in certain centres. For example, in Bohemia there was 
a school of illumination of a higher class, which seems later 
to have had an influence on English art, as will be noticed 
presently. 

We must now turn to Italy, which has been left on one side 
during our examination of the art of the more western countries. 
In attempting to bridge the gap which severs the later 
classical style of Rome from the medieval art of Italy, 
much must be left to conjecture. That a deba.scd classical 
style of drawing was employed in the earlier centuries of the 
middle ages we cannot doubt. Such a MS. as the Ashburnham 
Genesis of the 7th century, which contains pictures of a sonie- 
what rude character but based apparently upon a recollection 
of the classical drawing of earlier times, and which appears to 
be of Italian origin, serves as a link, however slight. Coming 
down to a later period, the primitive native art of the P'rankish 
empire, as we have seen, extended into northern Italy under the 
na.ine of Franco-Lomhardic ornamentation ; and we have also 
seen how the art of the Byzantine school reacted on the art of 
the southern portion of the country. Hence, in the middle 
ages, the ornamentation of Italian MSS. appears to move on 
two leading lines. The first, which we owe to the Byzantine 
influence, in which figure-drawing is the leading idea, follows 
the old classical method and, showing a distinctly Greek impress, 
leads to the style which we recognize as Italian par excellence. 
and which is seen most effectively manifested in the works ot 
Cimabue and Giotto and of allied schools. In this style the 
colouring is generally opaque: the fle.sh tints being laid over a 
foundation of deep olive green, which imparts a swarthy com¬ 
plexion to the features—a practice also common in Byzantine 
art. The other line is that of the Lombardic style which, like 
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the Celtic school of the British Isles, was an art almost exclusively 
of pure ornament, of intricate interfacings of arabesques and 
animal forms, with bright colouring and ample use of gold. 
The Lombardic style was employed in certain centres, as, for 
example, at Monte Cassino, where in the nth, 12th and 13th 
centuries brilliant examples were produced. But it was not 
destined to stand before the other, stronger and inherently 
more artistic, style which was to become national. Still, its 
scheme of brighter colouring and of general ornament seems to 
have had an effect upon later productions, if we are not mistaken 
in recognizing something of its influence in such designs as the 
interlaced white vine-branch borders which are so conspicuous 
in Italian MSS. of the period of the Renaissance. 

The progress of Italian illumination in the style influenced 
fiy the Byzantine element is of particular Interest in tlie general 
history of art, on account of the rapidity with which 
eJatury. maturity, and the splendour to which it 

attained in the 15th century. Of the earlier centuries 
the e.xisting examples are not many. Ibat Italian artists were 
capable of great things as far back as the 12th century is evident 
from their frescoes. We may notice the curious occurrence of 
two very masterly paintings, the death of the Virgin and the 
Virgin enthroned, drawn with remarkable breadth in the Italian 
style, in the Winchester Psalter (Cottonian MS. Nero C. iv.) 
of the middle of that century, as a token of the possibilities of 
Italian illumination at that date ; but generally there is little 
to show. Even at the beginning of the 14th century most of the 
specimens are of an ordinary character and betray a want of 
skill in striking contrast with the highly artistic productions 
of the Northern schools of England and France at the same 
period. But, though inferior artistically, Italian book ornamenta¬ 
tion had by this time been so far influenced by the methods 
of those schools as to fall into line with them in the general 
system of decoration. The miniature, the initial, the miniature- 
initial and the border—all have their place and are subject 
to the .same laws of development as in the other schools. But, 
once started, Italian illumination in the 14th century, e.specially 
in Florence, expanded with extraordinary energy. We may 
cite the Royal MS. 6, E. ix., containing an address to Robert 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, 1334-1342, and the Add. MS. 27,428 of 
legends of the saints, of about the year 1370,45 instances of very 
fine miniature-work of the Florentine type. As the century 
advances, Italian illumination becomes more prolific and is 
extended to all classes of MSS., the large volumes of the Decretals 
and other law books, and still more the great folio choral books, 
in particular affording ample space for the artist to exercise his 
fancy. As was natural from the contiguity of the two countries, 
as well as from political causes, France and Italy influenced 
each other in the art. In many MSS. of the Florentine school 
die French influence is very marked, and on the other hand, 
Italian influence is exercised especially in MSS. of the southern 
provinces of France. Italian art of this period also in some 
degree affected the illumination of soul hern German MSS. 

Wc have also to note the occurrence in I taly in the 14th century 
of good illustrative outline drawings, generally tinted in light 
colours ; and occasionally we meet with a wonderfully bright 
style of illumination of a lighter cast of colouring than usually 
prevails in Italian art: such as may be seen in a MS. of Durandus 
De divinis officiis (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 31,032) containing an 
exquisite series of initials and borders. 

Taking a general view of the character of European illumina¬ 
tion in the i.tth century, it may be described as an art of great 
invention and flexibility. The rigid exactness of the 13th 
century is replaced by flowing lines, just as the stiff, formal 
strokes of the handwriting of that century was exchanged for 
a more cursive and easy style. The art of each individual 
country now developed a national type of its own, which again 
branched off into the different styles of provincial schools. 
For example, in the eastern counties of England a very fine 
school of illumination, the East Anglian, was established in the 
first half of the century and produced a series of beautiful MSS., 
such as the Arundel Psalter (No. 83) in the British Museum. 
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By the end of the century the borders had developed on 
national lines so fully as to become, more than any other detail 
in the general scheme, the readiest means of identifying 
the country of origin. First as to the English border : 
the favour shown to the introduction of natural growths Borom. 
among the conventional foliage thrown out from the 
frame into which the border had by this,time expanded has 
already been noticed. But now a new feature is introduced. 
The frame up to this tibie had consisted generally of conventional 
branches with bosses at the comers. Now it is divided more 
into compartments within which twining coils of ornament 
resembling cut feather-work are common details ; and feathery 
scrolls fill the corner-bosses and are attached to other parts 
of the frame; while the foliage thrown out into the margin 
takes the form of sprays of curious lobe- or spoon-shaped and 
lozenge-shaped leaves or flowers, with others resembling curled 
feathers, and with cup- and trumpet-shaped flowers. This new 
style of border is contemporaneous with the appearance of a 
remarkably brilliant style in the miniatures, good in drawing 
and rich in colouring ; and an explanation for the change has 
been sought in foreign influence. It has been suggested, with 
some plausibility, that this influence comes from the school of 
Prague, through the marriage of Ricliard II. with Anne of 
Bohemia in 1382. However this may be, there certainly is a 
decidedly German sentiment in the feathery scrolls just described. 

Turning to the French border, we find towards the close of 
the 14th century that the early ivy-leaf pendant has now invaded 
all the margins and that the page is set in a conventional frame 
throwing off on every side sprigs and waving scrolls of the con¬ 
ventional ivy foliage, often also accompanied with very delicate 
compact tracery of minute flower-work filling the background 
of the frame. Nothing can be more charming than the effect 
of such borders, in which the general design is under perfect 
control. The character, too, ol the French miniature of this 
period harmonizes thoroughly with the brilliant border, com¬ 
posed as it is very largely of decorative elements, such as diapered 
patterns and details of burnished gold. In the Low Countries, 
as was natural, the influence of French art continued to have 
great weight, at least in the western provinces where the style 
of illumination followed the P rcnch lead. 

The Italian border in its ordinary form was of independent 
character, although following the methods of the West. Thrown 
out from the initial, it first took the form of pendants of a 
peculiarly heavy conventional curling foliage, associated, as 
progress was made, with slender rods jointed at intervals with 
bud-like ornaments and extending along the margms ; at length 
expanding into a frame. The employment of gilt spots or 
pellets to fill spaces in the pendants and borders becomes very 
marked as the century advances. They are at first in a simple 
form, but they gradually throw out rays, and in the latter shape 
they become the chief constituents of one kind of border of the 
]5tii century. 

Illumination in the 15th century enters on a new phase. 
The balance is no longer evenly maintained between the relative 
values of the miniature and the border as factors 
in the general scheme of decoration. The influence cntaty. 
of a new sentiment in art makes itself felt more and 
more ; the flat treatment of the miniature gradually gives place 
to true laws of perspective and of figure-drawing, and to the 
depth and atmospheric effects of modern painting. Miniature 
painting in the decoration of MSS. now became more of a trade ; 
what in old times had been done in the cloister was now done 
in the shop ; and the professional miniaturist, working for his 
own fame, took the place of the nameless monk who worked 
for the credit of his house. Henceforth the miniature occupies 
a more important place than ever in the illuminated MS. ; 
while the border, with certain important exceptions, is apt to 
recede into an inferior position and to become rather an orna¬ 
mental adjunct to set off the miniature than a work of art 
claiming equality with it. 

Continuing the survey of the several national styles, we shall 
have to witness the final supersession of the older styles of. 
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England and France by the later developments of Italy and 
Flanders. We left English illumination at the close of the 14th 
century strengthened by a fresh infusion of apparently a foreign, 
perhaps Bohemian, source. The style thus evolved marks a 
brilliant but short-lived epoch in English art. It is not confined 
I0 MSS., but appears also in the paintings of the time, as, for 
example, in the portrait of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey 
and in that in the Wilton triptych belonging to the carl of 
Pembroke. Delicate but brilliant colouring, gold worked in 
stippled patterns and a careful modelling of the human features 
are its characteristics. In MSS. also the decorative borders, of 
the new pattern already described, are of exceptional richness. 
Brilliant examples of the style, probably executed for Richard 
himself, may be seen in a magnificent Bible (Royal MS. 1, E. 
ix.), and in a series of cuttings from a missal (Add. MS. 29,704- 
2o,7oi )in the British Museum. But the promise of this new school 
was not to be fulfilled. The same style of border decoration 
was carried into the 15th century, and good examples are found 
down to the middle of it, but a general deterioration soon sets 
m. Two MSS. must, however, be specially mentioned as sur¬ 
viving instances of the fine type of work which could still be 
turned out early in the century ; and, curiously, they are both 
the productions of one and the same illuminator, the Dominican, 
John Siferwas. The first is a fragmentary Lectionary (Brit. 
•Mus., Flarl. MS. 7026) executed for John, Lord Lovel of Tich- 
mersh, who died in 1408; the other is the famous Sherborne 
Missal, the property of the duke of Northumlrcrland, a large 
volume completed about the same time for the Benedictine abbey 
of Sherborne in Dorsetshire. Certainly other MSS. of equal 
excellence must have existed ; but they have now perished, 
.^fter the middle of the 15th century English illumination may 
Iw said to have ceased, for the native style disappears before 
foreign imported art. This failure is sufficiently accounted for 
bv the political state of the country and the distractions of the 
War of the Roses. 

In France the 15th century opened more auspiciously for the 
art of illumination. Brilliant colouring and the diapered back¬ 
ground glittering with gold, the legacy of the previous century, 
still continue in favour for some time ; the border, too, of ivy- 
leaf tracery still holds its own. But in actual drawing there are 
signs, as time advances, of growing carelessness, and the artist 
appears to think more of the effect of colour than of draughts¬ 
manship, This was only natural at a lime when the real land¬ 
scape began to replace the background of diajjcr .and conventional 
rocks and trees. In the first quarter of the century the school 
of Paris comes prominently to the front with such magnificent 
^'olumes as the Book of Hours of the regent, John Plantagenet, 
duke of Bedford, now in the British Museum; and the companion 
.MS. known as the Sobieski Hours, at W’indsor. In these examples, 
.as is always the case with masterpieces, we see a great advance 
upon earlier methods. The miniatures are generally exquisitely 
painted in brilliant colours and the drawing is of a high standard ; 
and in the borders now appear natural flowers intermingled 
with the conventional tracery—a new idea which was to be 
carried further as the century advanced. The Psalter executed 
at Paris for the boy-king Henry VI. (Cotton MS. Domitian A. 
xviii.) is another example of this school, rather of earlier type 
than the Bedford MS., but beautifully painted. In all three 
MSS. the borders show no lack of finish; they are of a high 
standard and are worthy of the miniatures. But perhaps the 
very fine.st miniature-work to be found in any MS. of French 
origin of this period is the breviary (Harl. MS. 2897) illuminated 
for John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, who was assassinated 
in 1419. It could hardly be surpassed in refinement and minute¬ 
ness of detail. 

Dc\'clopment towards the modern methods of painting 
min-es on rapidly with the century. First, the border in the 
middle period grows florid; the simpler ivy-spray design, which 
had held its position so long, is gradually pushed away by a 
growth of flowering scrolls, with flowers, birds and animal 
and insect life introduced in more or less profusion. But hence¬ 
forward deterioration increases, and the border becomes sub- 


si(fiary. In the case of miniatures folbwing the old patterns 
of the devotional and liturgical books, a certain restraint still 
prevails ; but with those in other works, histories and romances 
and general literature, where the paintings are devised by the 
fancy of the artist, the advance is rapid. The recognition of 
the natural landscape, the perception of atmospheric effects 
now guide the artist’s brush, and the modem French school 
of the second half of the 15th century is fairly established. 
The most celebrated leaders of this school were Jean Foucquet 
of Tours and his sons, many of whose works still bear witness 
to their skill. In the MSS. of this school the influence of the 
Flemish contemporary art is very obvious; and before the 
advance of that art French illumination receded. A certain 
hardness of surface and want of depth characterize the French 
work of this time, as well as the practice of employing gilt 
hatching to obtain the high lights. This practice is carried to 
excess in the latest examples of French illumination in the early 
part of the 16th century, when the art became mechanical and 
overloaded with ornament, and thus expired. 

It has been seen that the Flemish school of illumination in 
the 13th and 14th centuries followed the French model. In 
the 35th century, while the old tradition continued in force for 
a while, the art developed on an independent line; and in the 
second half of the century it exercised a widespread influence 
on the neighbouring countries, on France, on Holland and on 
Germany. This development was one of the results of the 
industrial and artistic activity of the Low Countries at this 
period, when the school of the Van Eycks and their followers, 
and of other artists of the great and wealthy cities, such as 
Bruges, Antwerp. Ghent, were so prolific. The Flemish minia¬ 
tures naturally followed on the lines of painting. The new style 
was essentially modern, freeing itself from the traditions of 
medieval illumination and copying nature. Under the hand of 
the Flemish artist the landscape attained to great perfection, 
softness and depth of colouring, the leading attribute of the 
school, lending a particular charm and sense of reality to his 
out-door scenes. His closer observation of nature is testified 
also in the purely decorative part of his work. Flowers, insects, 
birds and other natural objects ivow frequent the border, the 
origin of which is finally forgotten. It ceases to be a connected 
growth wandering round the page ; it becomes a flat frame 
of dull gold or colour, over which isolated objects, flowers, 
fruits, insects, butterflies, are strewn, painted with naturalistic 
accuracy and often made, by means of strong shadows, to stand 
out in relief against the background. This practice was soon 
carried to florid excess, and all kinds of objects, including jewels 
and personal ornaments, were pressed into the service of the 
border, in addition to the details copied from nature. The soft 
beauty of the later Flemish style proved very attractive to the 
taste of the day, with the rcsidt that it maintained a high 
standard well on into the 16th century, the only rivals being 
the MSS. of Italian art. 'Ehe names of celebrated miniaturists, 
such as Memlinc, Simon Bcning of Ghent, Gerard of Bruges, 
are associated with its productions ; and many famous extant 
examples bear witness to the excellence to which it attained. 
The Grimani Breviary at Venice is one of the best known MSS. 
of the school; but almost every national library has specimens 
to boast of. Among those in the British Museum may be 
mentioned the breviary of Queen Isaliella of Spain (Add. MS. 
18,851); theBookof Hours of Juana of Castille (Add. MS. 18,852); 
a very beautiful Book of Hours executed at Bruges (Egerton 
MS. 2125); another exquisite but fragmentary MS. of the same 
t}q)e (Add. MS. 24,098) and cuttings from a calendar of the 
finest execution (Add. MS. 18,855) ascribed to Beningof Ghent; 
a series of large sheets of genealogies of the royal houses of 
Portugal and Spain (Add. MS. 12,531) by the same master and 
others ; and late additions to the Sforza Book of Hours (Add. 
MS. 34,294). 

But, besides the brilliantly coloured style of Flemish illumina¬ 
tion which has been described, there was another which was 
practi.sed with great-effect in the 13th century. Tliis was the 
simpler style of drawing in white delicately shaded to indicate 
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the contour of figures and the folds of drapery, &c., known as 
grisaille or camdieu gris. It was not indeed confined to the 
Flemish schools, but was practised also to some extent and to 
good effect in northern France, and also in Holland and other 
countries; but the centre of its activity appears to have been 
in the Low Countries. The excellence to which it attained 
may be seen in the MSS. of the Miracles de Nosire Dame now 
in Paris and the Bodleian Library, which were executed for 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in the middle of the isth 
century. 

Of the Dutch school of illumination, which was connected 
with that of Flanders, there is little to be said. Judging from 
existing examples, the art was generally of a more rustic and 
coarser type. There are, however, exceptions. A MS. in the 
British Museum (King’s MS. 5) of the beginning of the 15th 
century contains scenes from the life of Christ in wliich the 
features are carefully modelled, very much after the style of 
English work of the same time j and some of the sjjecimens of 
Dutch work in camdieu gris are excellent. 

German illumination in the 15th century appears to have 
largely copied the Flemish style; but it lost the finer qualities 
of its pattern, and in decoration it inclined to extravagance. 
Where the Flemish artist was content with single flowers grace¬ 
fully placed, the German filled his borders with straggling plants 
and foliage and with large flourished scrolls. 

Italian illumination, which hud developed so rapidly in the 
14th century, now advanced with accelerated pace and expanded 
into a variety of styles, more or less local, culminating in tlie 
exquisite productions of the classical renaissance in the latter 
half of the 15th century. As in the other national styles of France 
and Flanders, the Italian miniaturist quickly abandoned the 
conventional for the natural landscape; but with more character 
both in the figure-drawing and in the actual representation of 
scenery. The colouring is brilliant, not of the softness of the 
Flemish school, but of stronger and harder body ; the outlines 
are firm and crisp and details well delineated. The Florentine, 
the Lombard, the Venetian, the Neapolitan and other schools 
flourished ; and, though they borrowed details from each other, 
each had something distinctive in its scheme of colouring. The 
border developed on several lines. The rayed gold spots or studs 
or pellets, which were noticed in the 14th century, are now 
grouped in profusion along the margins and in the interstices 
of delicate flowering and other designs. Another favourite 
detail in the composition of both initios and borders was the 
twining vine tendril, generally in white or gold upon a coloured 
ground, apparently a revival of the interlacing Lombardic 
work of the 11 th and 12th centuries. At first, restrained and not 
too complex, it fills the body of initials and short borders; then 
it rapidly expands, and the convolutions and interfacings become 
more and more elaborate. Lastly came the completed solid 
frame into which are introduced arabesques, vignettes, candela- 
bras, trophies, vases, medallions, antique gems, cupids, fawns, 
birds, &c., and all that the fancy led by the spirit of classical 
renaissance could suggest. Among the principal Italian MSS. 
of the 15th century in the British Museum there are : a copy of 
Plutarch’s Lives, with miniatures in a remarkable style (Add. 
MS. 22,318); Aristotle’s Ethics, translated into Spanish by 
Charles, prince of Viana, probably executed in Sicily about 
1458 (Add. MS. 21,120); a breviary of Santa Croce at Florence, 
late in the century (Add. MS. 29,735); Livy’s History of the 
Macedonian War, of the Neapolitan school, late in the century 
(Harl. MS. 3694); and, above all, the remarkable Book of Hours 
of Bona Sforza of Savoy of about the year 1490 (Add. MS. 
34,291); besides a fair number of MSS. exhibiting the rich 
colouring of the Venetian school. 

Like that of the French and Flemish schools, Italian illumina¬ 
tion survived into the i6th century, and for a time showed 
vigour. Very elaborate borders of the classical type and of 
good design were still produced. But, as in other countries, it 
was then a dying art. The attempt to graft illumination on 
to books produced by the printing press, which were now dis¬ 
placing the hand-written volumes with which the art had 


always been associated, proved, except in a few rare instances, 
a failure. The experiment did not succeed; and the art was 
dead. 

It remains to say a few words respecting the book ornamenta¬ 
tion of the Peninsula. In the earlier centuries of the middle 
ages there appears to have been scarcely anything 
worthy of note. The Mozarabic liturgies and biblical ' 

MSS. of the 9th to 12th centuries are adorned with initial 
letters closely allied to the primitive specimens of the Merovingian 
and Franco-Lombardic pattern, and coloured with the same 
crude tints ; the larger letters also being partly composed of 
interlaced designs. But the style is barbaric. Such illustrative 
drawings as arc to be found are also of a most primitive character. 
Moorish influence is apparent in the colours, particularly in the 
yellows, reds and blacks. In the later middle ages no national 
school of illumination was developed, owing to political condi¬ 
tions. When in the 15th century a demand arose for illuminated 
MSS., recourse was had to foreign artists. Flemish art naturally 
was imported, and French art on the one side and Italian art on 
the other accompanied it. In the breviary executed for Queen 
Isabella of Spain about the year 1407 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
18,851) we find a curious random association of miniatures 
and borders in both the French and the Flemish styles, the 
national taste for black, however, asserting itself in the borders 
where, in many instances, the usual coloured designs are replaced 
by black-tinted foliage and scrolls. 

In other outlying countries of Europe the art of illumination 
can scarcely be said to have existed. 'In Slavonic countries a 
recollection of the Byzantine school lingered in book ornamenta¬ 
tion, but chiefly in a degraded and extravagant system of 
fantastic interfacings. In the rbth century there was a revival 
in Russia of the Byzantine style, and the head-pieces and other 
ornamental details of the nth and 12th centuries were success¬ 
fully imitated. 

The consideration of oriental art does not come within the 
scope of this article. It may, however, be noted that in Arabic 
and Persian MSS. of the 13th to i 5 th centuries there are many 
examples of exquisitely drawn title-pages and other ornament 
of intricate detail, resplendent with colour and gold, which may 
bo ranked with western illuminations. 

AtiTHORiTiES.—Medieval and later v/orks dealing in part with 
the technicalities of illumination arc collected by Mrs Mcnificid, 
Original Treatises dating from the. 13th to iSth Centuries on the Art 
of Painting (1840) ; see also Theophilus, De diversis artibus, ed. 
R. Hendrie (1847). Text-books and collections of facsimiles are 
Count A. de Bastard, Peintures et ornaments des manuscrits, a 
magnificent scries of facsimiles, chiefly from Carolingian MSS. 
(1832-1869); Shaw and Madden, Illuminated Ornaments from MSS. 
and earlv Printed Books (1833); Noel Humphreys and Jones, The 
Illuminated Boohs of the Middle Ages (1849) ; H. Shaw, Handbook 
of Medieval Alphabets (1853), and The Art of Illumination (1870); 
Tymms and Digby Wyatt, The Art of Illumination (i860) ; Birch 
and Jenner, F.arly Drawings and Illuminations, with a dictionary of 
subjects in MSS. in the British Museum (1879) ; J. H. Middleton, 
lUuminaied MS.S. in Classical and Medieval Times (1892); G. F. 
Warner, Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum (official publica¬ 
tion, 1903); H. Omont, Pacsimilfs ties miniatures des plus ancient 
MSS. grecs de la Bibl. Nationale (1902); V. de Boutovsky, Histoire 
de Vornement russe du -V" an XVP siicte, Including facsimiles from 
Byzantine MSS. (1870) ; J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of Miniatures 
and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS. (1868); E. M. 
Thompson, English Illuminated MS.S. (1895) ; Paleografid artistica 
di Montecassino (1876-1884); Le Miniature nei cmici Cassinesi 
(1887) ; A. HaselofI, Eine thuringisch-sdeksische Malereischule dee 
/?. johrhunderts (1897); G. Schwarzenski, Die Begensburger Buch- 
malerei des to. und //. Jahrhunderts (1901); Sauerland and Huselofi, 
Der Psalter Erebischof Egberts von Trier (1901). 

Several of the most ancient illustrated or illuminated MSS. have 
been issued wholly or partially in facsimile, viz. The .■imhrosian 
Homer, by A. Ceriani; the Schedae Vaticanae and the Codex Romanus 
of Virgil, by the Vatican Library: the Vienna Dioscoridcs, in the 
I.x;iden series of facsimiles; the Vienna Genesis, by H artel and 
Wickhoff; the Greek Gospels of Rossano, by A. Haseloll; the 
Ashbuniham Pentateuch, by B. von Gebhart; the Utrecht Psalter, 
by the Palaeograpbical Society. 

Facsimiles from illuminated MSS. are also included in large 
palaeographical works such as Silve.stre, Universal Palaeography, 
ed. Madden (1850) ; the Facsimiles of the Palaeographical Society 
(1873-1894) and of the New Palaeographical Society (1903, &c.); 
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and the CoUetione paleografia Vaiicana. the issue of which was 
commenced in 1905. Excellent photographic reproductions on a 
redtited scale are being issued by tlie British Museum and by the 
Biblioth6que Nntionale in Paris. (E. M. T.) 

ILLUMINATI (Lat. illuminare), a designation in use from the 
15th century, and applied to, or assumed by, enthusiasts of 
types distinct from each other, according as the “ light ” claimed 
was viewed as directly communicated from a higher source, or as 
due to a clarified and exalted condition of the human intelligence. 
To the former class belong the alumhrados of Spain. Menendez 
Pelayo first finds the name about 1492 (in the form aluminados, 
1498), but traces them back to a Gnostic origin, and thinks their 
views were promoted in Spain through influences from Italy. 
One of their earliest leaders, born in Salamanca, a labourer's 
daughter, known as La Ifeata de Piedrahita, came under the 
notice of the Inquisition in 1511, as claiming to hold colloquies 
with our Lord and the Virgin ; having high patrons, no decision 
was taken against her {Los He.lerodoxos espanolcs, )88i, lib. v.). 
Ignatius Loyola, while studying at Salamanca () 527) was brought 
before an ecclesiastical commission on a charge of sympathy 
with the alumhrados, but escaped with an admonition. Others 
were not so fortunate. In 1529 a congregation of unlettered 
adherents at 'J'oledo was visited with scourging and imprison¬ 
ment. Greater rigours followed, and for about a century the 
alumhrados afforded many victims to the Inquisition, especially 
at Cordova. The movement (under the name of Illumines) 
seems to have reached Prance from Seville in 1(123, and attained 
some proportions in Picardy when joined (1634) by Pierre 
Guerin, euro of Saint-Gcorges de Roye, whose followers, known 
as Guerinets, were suppressed in 1635 (Hermant, Ilisl. des 
heresies, 1717). Another and obscure body of Illumines came 
to light in the south of France in 1722, and appears to have 
lingered till 1794, having affinities with those known contem- 
[loraneously in this country as French Prophets,” an offshoot 
of the Camisards. Of different class were the so-called Illuminati, 
better known as Rosicrucians, who claimed to originate in 1422, 
but rose into notice in 1537 ; a secret society, combining with 
the mysteries of alchemy the possession of esoteric principles 
of religion. Their positions are embodied in three anonymous 
treatises of 1614 (Richard et Giraud, Diet, de la theul. cath.). 
A short-lived movement of republican freclhought, to whose 
adherents the name Illuminati was given, was founded on 
May-dav 1776 by Adam Weishaupt (d. 1830), professor of 
Canon Law at Ingolstadt, an ex-Jesuit. The chosen title of 
this Order or .Society was Perfectibilists {Perfeklihilislen). Its 
members, pledged to obedience to their superiors, were divided 
into three main classes; the first including “ novices,” 
‘‘ mincrvals ” and “ lesser illuminati ” ; the second consisting 
of freemasons, “ ordinary,”'' Scottish ” and ” Scottish knights ” ; 
the third or “ mystery ” class comprising two grades of “ priest ” 
and “ regent ” and of “ magus ” and “ king.” Relations with 
masonic lodges were established at Munich and Freising in 1780. 
The order had its branches in most countries of the European 
continent, but its total numbers never seem to have exceeded 
two thousand. The scheme had its attraction for literary men, 
such as Goethe and Herder, and even for the reigning dukes 
of Gotha and Weimar. Internal rupture preceded its downfall, 
which was effected by an edict of the Bavarian government 
in 1785. Later, the title Illuminati was given to the French 
Martinists, founded in 1754 by Martinez Pasqualis, and to their 
imitators, the Russian Martinists, he.aded about 1790 by Professor 
Schwartz of Moscow; both were Cabalists and allegorists, 
imbibing ideas from Jakob Boehme and Emmanuel Swedenborg 
(Bergier, Diet, de theol.). 

Sec {especially for details of the movement of Weishaupt) P. 
Tschackert, in Hauck’s Realeneyktopddie (1001). (.\. Go.*) 

ILLUMINATION, in optics, the intensity of the light falling 
upon a surface. The measurement of the illumination is termed 
photometry (g.v.). The fundamental law of illumination is 
that if the medium be transparent the intensity of illumination 
which a luminous point can produce on a surface directly cxpn.scd 
to it is inversely as the square of the distance. The word trans¬ 


parent implies that no light is absorbed or stopped. Whatever, 
therefore, leaves the source of light must in succession pass 
through each of a series of spherical surfaces described round 
the source as centre. The same amount of light falls perpendicu¬ 
larly on all these surfaces in succession. The amount received 
in a given time by a unit of surface on each is therefore inversely 
as the number of such units in each. But the surfaces of spheres 
are as the squares of their radii,—-whence the proposition. 
(Wc assume here that the velocity of light is constant, and 
that the .source gives out its light uniformly.) When the rays 
fall otherwise than perpendicularly on the surface, the illumina¬ 
tion produced is proportional to the cosine of the angle of 
obliquity; for the urea seen under a given spherical angle 
increases as the secant of the obliquity, Ute distance remain¬ 
ing the same. 

As a corollary to this we have the further proposition that 
the apparent brightness of a luminous surface (seen through 
a transparent homogeneous medium) is the same at all distances. 

Tlie word brightness is here taken as a measure of the amount 
of light falling on the pupil per unit of .spherical angle subtended 
by the luminous surface. The spherical angle subtended by any 
small surface whose plane is at right angles to the line of sight 
is inversely as the square of the distance. So also is the light 
received from it. Hence the brightness is the same at all 
distances. 

The word brightness is often u.sed (even scientifically) in 
another sense from that just defined. Tlius wc speak of a bright 
star, of the question—When is 'Venus at il.s brightest ? tkc. 
Strictly, such expressions arc not defensible except for sources 
of light which (like a star) have no apparent surface, .so that 
we cannot tell from what amount of spherical angle their light 
appears to come. In that case the spherical angle is, for want 
of know-ledge, assumed to be the same for all, and therefore 
the brightness of each is now estimated in terms of the whole 
quantity of light we receive from it. 

The function of a telescope is to increase the ‘‘ apparent 
magnitude ” of distant objects ; it does not increase the “ ap¬ 
parent brightness.” If we put out of account the loss of light 
by reflection at glass surfaces (or by imperfect reflection at 
metallic .surfaces) and by absorption, and suppose that the 
magnifving power does not exceed the ratio of the aperture 
of the object-glass to that of the pupil, under which condition 
the pupil will be filled with light, we may say that the ” apparent 
brightness ” is absolutely unchanged by the use of a telescope. 
In this statement, however, two reservations must be admitted. 
If the object under examination, like a fixed star, have no sensible 
apparent magnitude, the conception of ” apparent brightness'' 
IS altogether inapplicable, and we are concerned only with the 
total quantity of light reaching the eye. Again, it is found 
that tlie visibility of an object seen against a black background 
depends not only upon the “ apparent brightness ” but also 
upon the apparent magnitude. 1 f two or three crosses of different 
.sizes be cut out of the same piece of white paper, and be erected 
against a black background on the furthei side of a nearly dark 
room, the smaller ones become invisible in a light still sufficient 
to show the larger. Under these circumstances a suitable 
telescope may of course bring also the .smaller objects into view. 
The explanation is probably to be sought in imperfect action 
of the lens of the eye when the pupil is dilated to the utmost. 
Lord Rayleigh found that in a ni^arly dark room he became 
distinctly short-sighted, a defect of which there is no trace 
whatever in a moderate light. If this view be correct, the 
brightness of the image on the retina is really less in the case of 
a small than in the case of a large object, although the so-called 
apparent brightnesses may be the same. How-cver this may be, 
the utility of a night-glass is beyond dispute. 

The general law that (apart from the accidental losses men¬ 
tioned above) the “ apparent brightness ” depends only upon 
the area of the pupil filled with light, though often ill under¬ 
stood, has been established for a long time, as the following 
quotation from Smith’s Optics (Cambridge, 1738), p. 113, will 
show:— 
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Since the magnitude of the pupil is subject to be varied by 
VMous degrees of light, let NO be its semi-diameter when the 
object PL js viewed by the naked eye from the distance OP; and 
upon a plane that touches the eye at O, let OK be the semi-diameter 
of the greatest area, visible through all the glasses to another eye 
at P, to be found as PL was; or, which is the same thing, let OK 
be the semi-diameter of the greatest area inhghtened by a pencil of 
rays flowing from P through all the glasses; and when this area is 
not less than the area of the pujril, the point P will appear just as 
bright through all the glasses as it would do if they were removed ; 
but if the mlightened area be less than the area of the pupil, the 
point P will a.ppear less bright through the glasses than if they 
were removed in the same proportion as the inhghtened area is less 
than the pupil. And these proportions of apparent brightness 
would be accurate if all the incident rays were transmitted through 
the glasses to the eye, or if only an insensible part of them were 
Btopt.” ^ 

A very important fact connected with our present subject 
is: The brightness of a self-luminous surface does not depend 
upon its inclination to the line of sight. Thus a red-hot ball 
of iron, free from scales of oxide, &c., appears flat in the dark ; 
so also, the sun, seen through mist, appears as a flat disk. This 
fact, however, depends ultimately upon the second law of 
thermodynamics (see Radiation). It may be stated, however, 
in another form, in which its connexion with what precedes 
is more obvious—The amount of radiation, in any direction, 
from a luminous surface is proportional to the cosine of the 
obliquity. 

The flow of light (if we may so call it) in straight lines from the 
luminous point, with constant velocity, leads, as we have seen, to 
the expression {where y is the distance from the lummous pomt) 
for the quantity of light which passes through unit of surface per¬ 
pendicular to the ray in unit of time, m being a quantity indicating 
the rate at which light is emitted by the source. This represents 
the illumination of the surface on which it falls. The flow through 
unit of surface whose normal is inclined at an angle B to the ray is 
of course cos e, again representing the illumination. These are 
precisely the expressions for the gravitation force exerted by a 
particle of mass ^ on a unit of matter at distance r, and for its 
resolved part in a given direction. Hence we may employ an 
expression V - S/ur“^ which is exactly analogous to the gravitation 
or electric potential, for the purpose of calculating the effect due to 
any number of separate sources of light. 

And the fundamental proposition in potentials, viz. that, if n 
be the external normal at any point of a closed surface, the integral 
taken over the whole surface, has the value 
where yUo is the sum of the values of ^ for each source lying within 
the surface, follows almost intuitively from the mere consideration 
of what it means as regards light. For every source external to the 
closed surface sends in fight which goes out again. But the light 
from an internal source goes wholly out; and the amount per 
second from each unit source is ^ir, the total area of the unit sphere 
surrounding the source. 

It is well to observe, however, that the analogy is not quite 
complete. To make it so, all the sources must lie on the same side of 
the surface whose illummation we are dealing with. This is due 
to the fact that, in order that a surface may be illuminated at all, 
it must be capable of scattering light, t.e. it must be to some extent 
opaque. Hence the illumination depends mainly upon those sources 
which are on the same side as that from which it is regarded. 

Though this process bears some resemblance to the heat analogy 
employed by I^rd Kelvin (Sir W. Thomson) for investigations m 
static^ clecmcity and to Clerk Maxwell's device of an incompressible 
fluid without mass, it is by no means identical with them. Each 
method deals with a substance, real or imaginary, which flows in 
conical streams from a source so that the same amount of it passes 
per second through every section of the cone. But in the present 
process the velocity is constant and the density variable, while in 
the others the density is virtually constant and the velocity variable. 
There is a curious reciprocity in formulae such as we have just given. 
For instance, it is easily seen that the light received from a uniformly 
illuminated surface Is represented by jjr“* cos tfdS. 

As we have seen that this integral vanishes for a closed surface 
which has no source inside, its value is the same for all shells of , 
equal uniform brightness whose edges lie on the same cone. 

ILLUSTRATION. In a general sense, illustration (or the art 
of representing pictorially some idea which has been expressed 
in words) is as old as Art itself. There has never been a time 
since civilization began when artists were not prompted to 
pictorial themes from legendary, historical or literary sources. 
But the art of illustration, as now understood, is a comparatively 
modem product. The tendency of modem culture has been 
to make the interests of the different arts overlap. The theory 
of Wagner, as applied to opera, for making a combined appeal 


to the artistic emotions, has been also the underlying principle 
in the development of that great body of artistic production 
which in painting gives us the picture containing ‘‘ liter^ ” 
elements, and, in actual association with literature m its printed 
form, becomes what we call “ illustration.” The illustrator’s 
work is the complement of expression in some other medium. 
A poem can hardly exist which does not awaken in the mind 
at some moment a suggestion either of picture or music. Tlie 
sensitive temperament of the artist or the musician is able to 
realize out of words some parallel idea which can only be con¬ 
veyed, or can be best conveyed, through his own medium of 
music or painting. Similarly, music or painting may, and often 
does, suggest poetry. It is from this inter-relation of the emo¬ 
tions governing the different arts that illustration may be said 
to spring. The success of illustration lies, then, in the instinctive 
transference of an idea from one medium to another; the more 
.spontaneous it be and die less laboured in application, the better. 

Leaving on one side the illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ages (see Illuminated MSS.) we start with the fact 
that illustration was coincident with the invention of printing. 
Italian art produced many fine examples, notably the outline 
illustrations to the PoUphili Hypnerotomachia, printed by 
Aldus at Venice in the last year of the 15th century. Other 
early works exist, the products of unnamed artists of the French, 
German, Spanish and Italian schools; while of more singular 
importance, though not then brought into book form, were the 
illustrations to Dante’s Divine Comedy made by Botticelli 
at about the .same period. The sudden development of engraving 
on metal and wood drew many painters of the Renaissance 
towards illustration as a further opportunity for the exercise 
of their powers ; and the line-work, either original or engraved 
by others, of Pollajuolo, Mantegna, Michelangelo and Titian 
has its place in the gradual enlargement of illustrative art. The 
German school of the i6th century committed its energies even 
more vigorously to illustration ; and many of its artists are 
now known chiefly through their engravings on wood or copper, 
a good proportion of which were done to the accompaniment 
of printed matter. The names of Durer, Burgmair, Altdorfer 
and Holbein represent a school whose engraved illustrations 
possess qualities which have never been rivalled, and remain 
an invaluable aid to imitators of the present day. 

Illustration has generally flourished in any particular age 
in proportion to the health and vigour of the artistic productions 
in other kinds. No evident revival in painting has come about, 
no great school has existed during the last four centuries, which 
has not set its mark upon the illustration of the period and 
quickened it into a medium for true artistic expression. The 
etchers of the Low Countries during the 17th century, with 
Rembrandt at their head, were to a great extent illustrators 
in their choice of subjects. In France the period of Watteau 
and Fr^onard gave rise to a school of delicately engraved 
illustration, exquisite in detail and invention. In England 
Hogarth came to be the founder of many new conditions, both 
in painting and illustration, and was followed by men of genius 
so distinct as Reynolds on the one side and Bewick on the other. 
With Reynolds one connects the illustrators and engravers 
for whom now Bartolozzi supplies a surviving name and an 
embodiment in his graceful but never quite English art. But 
it is from Thomas Bewick that the wonderfully consistent 
development of English illustration begins to date. Bewick 
marks an important period in the technical history of wood¬ 
engraving as the practical inventor of the " tint ” 
and “ white line ” method of wood-cutting; but he 
also happened to be an artist. His artistic device Boriaaa. 
was to give local colour and texture without shadow, 
securing thereby a precision of outline which allowed no form 
to be lost. And though, in consequence, many of his best 
designs have somewhat the air of a specimen plate, he succeeded 
in bringii^ into black-and-white illustration an element of 
colour which had been wholly absent from it in the work of the 
iSth and i6th century German and Italian schools. Bewick’s 
method started a new school; but the more racy qualities 
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')f his woodcuts were entirely dependent on the designer being 
lus own cutter ; and the same happy relationship gave distinct 
characteristics to the nearly contemporary work of William 
Blake and of Calvert. Blake's wonderful lUiisiraitovs to the 
Book of Job, while magnificent in their conventional rendering 
of light and shade, still retain the colourlessness of the old 
masters, as do also the more broadly handled designs to his 
own books of prophec)' and verse ; but in his woodcuts to 
Philips's Pastorals the modem tendency towards local colour 
makes itself strongly felt. So wonderfully, indeed, have colour 
iuid tone been expressed in the.se rough wood-blocks, that more 
vivid impressions of darkness and twilight falling across quiet 
landscape have never been produced through the same materials. 
The pastoral designs made by Edward Calvert on similar lines 
can hardly be over-praised. Technically these engravings are 
far more able than those from which they drew their inspiration. 

With the exception of the two artists named, and in a minor 
degree of Thomas Stothard and John Flaxman, who also pro¬ 
duced original illustrations, the jicriod from the end of the i8th 
century till about the middle of the loth was less notable for the 
work of the designer than of the engraver. The delicate plates 
to Rogers’s Italy were done from drawings which Turner had 
not produced for purposes of illustration; and the admirable 
lithographs of Samuel Prout and Richard Bonington were merely 
studies of architecture and landscape made in a material that 
admitted of indefinite multiplication. It is true tliat G^ricault 
came over to England about the year 1820 to draw the English 
race-horse and other studies of country life, which were published 
in London in 1821, and that other fine work in lithography was 
done by James Ward, G. Cattermole, and somewhat later by 
J. F. Lewis. But illustration proper, subject-illustration applied 
to literature, was mainly in the hands of the wood-engravers ; 
and these, forming a really fine school founded on the lines which 
Bewick had laid down, had for about thirty years to content 
themselves with rendering the works of ephemeral artists, among 
whom Benjamin R. Haydon and John Martin stand out as the 
chief lights. It must not be forgotten, however, that while, 
the day of a serious English school of illustration had not yet 
come. Great Britain possessed an indigenous tradition of gross 
and lively caricature ; a tradition of such robust force and 
vulgarity that, by the side of some choicer specimens of James 
Gillray and Henry W. Bunbury, the art of Rowlandson appears 
almost refined. 'This was the school in which George Cruikshank, 
John Leech, and the Dickens illustrators had their training, 
from which they drew more and more away; until, with the 
help of Punch, just before the middle of the 19th century, English 
caricaturists had learned the secret of how to be apposite and 
amusing without scurrility and without libel. (See Caricature.) 

Under Newspapers will be found some account of the ruse 
of ittustratfd journalism. It was in about the year 1832 that 
the illustrated weekly paper started on its career 
'o/woo^ in England, and almost by accident determined 
engroriBg. tinder what form a great national art was to develop 
itself. While in France the illustrators were making 
their triumphs by means of lithography, English illustration 
was becoming more and more identified with wood-engraving. 
The demand for a method of illustration, easy to produce and 
easy to print, for books and magazines of large circulation and 
moderate price, forced the artist before long into drawing upon 
the wood itself; and so soon as the artist had asserted his pre¬ 
ference for facsimile over “ tint,” the school which came to be 
called “ of the 'sixties ” was in embryo, and waited only for 
artistic power to give it distinction. The engraver’s translation 
of the artist’s painting or wash-drawing into “ tint ” had largely 
exalted the individuality of the engraver at the expense of the 
artist. But from the moment when the designer began to put 
his own lines upon the wood, new conditions shaped themselves ; 
and though the artist at times might make demands which the 
engraver could not follow, or the engraver inadequately fulfil 
the expectation of tiie artist, the general tendency was to bring 
designer and engraver into almost ideal relations—an ideal 
which nothing short of the artist being his own engraver could 


have equalled. Out of nn alliance cemented by their common 
use and understanding of the material on which they worked 
came the school of facsimile or partial-facsimile engraving 
which flourished during the ’sixties, and lasted just so long os 
its conditions were unimpaired—losing its flavour only at the 
moment when “ improved ” mechanical appliances enabled 
the artist once more to dissociate himself from the conditions 
which bound the engraver in his craft. 

Before the fortunate circumstances which governed the work 
of the ’sixties became decisive, illustrations of a transitional 
character, but tending to the same end, had been 
produced by John Tenniel, John Gilbert, Birket 
F’oster, Harrison Weir, T. Creswick, W. Mulready 
and others ; but their methods were too vague and 
diffuse to bear as yet the mark of a school; no single influence 
gave a unity to their efforts. On .some of them Adolf von 
Menzel’s illustrations to Kiigler’s Frederick the Great, published 
in England in 1844, tony have left a mark; Gilbert certainly 
shows traces of the influence of Delacroix and Bonington in the 
free.loosemethoclof his draughtsmanship, independent of accurate 
modelling, and with here and there a paint-like dab of black 
to relieve a generally colourless effect; while Tenniel, with cold, 
precise lines of wire-drawn hardness, remained the representative 
of the past academic style, influencing others by the dignity 
of his fine technique, but with his own feeling quite untouched 
by the Pre-Raphaelite and romantic movement which was soon 
to occupy the world of illustration. In greater or less degree 
it may be said of the work of all these artists that, as it antedates, 
so to the end does it stand somewhat removed in character from, 
the school with which for a time it became contemporary. The 
year which decisively marked the beginning of new things in 
illustration was 1857, the year of the Moxon Tennyson and of 
Wilmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century, with illustrations by 
Rossetti. Millais, Holman Hunt and Ford Madox Brown. In 
these artists we get the germ of the movement which afterwards 
came to have so wide a popularity. At the beginning, Pre- 
Raphaelite in name, poetic and literary in its choice of subjects, 
the school quickly expanded to an acceptance of those open-air 
and everj'day subjects which one connects with the names of 
Frederick Walker, Arthur B. Houghton, G. F. Pinwell and M. 
North. The illustrations of the Pre-Raphaelites were eminently 
thoughtful, full of symbolism, and with a certain pressure of 
interest to which the epithet of “ intense ” came to be applied. 
As an example of their method of thought-transference from 
word to form, Madox Brown’s drawing for the Dalzicl Bible of 
“ Elijah and the W’idow’s Son ’’ may be taken. The restoration 
of life to n dead body, of a child to its mother, is there conveyed 
with many illustrative touches and asides, which become clumsy 
when stated in words. The hen bearing her chicken between her 
wings is a perfectly direct and appropriate pictorial symbol, 
but a far more imaginative stroke is the shadow on the wall of 
a swallow flying back to the clay bottle where it has made its 
nest. Here is illustration full of literary symbolism, yet wholly 
pictorial in its means; and in this it is entirely characteristic 
of Pre-Raphaelite feeling, with its method of suggesting, through 
externals, consideration as opposed to mere outlook. Of this 
phase Rossetti must be accounted the leader, but it was Millais 
who, by the sheer weight of his personality, carried English 
illustration along with him from Pre-Raphaelitism to the freer 
romanticism and naturalistic tendencies of the ’sixties. Rossetti, 
with his poetic enthusiasm, his strong personal magnetism ancl 
dramatic power of composition, may be said to have brought 
about the awakening ; it was Millais who, by his rapid develop¬ 
ment of style, his original and daring technique, 
turned it into a movement. 'When be started, there 
were many influences behind him and his fellow- 
workers—among older foreign contemporaries, those of Menzel 
and Rethel; and behind these again something of the old 
masters. But through a transitional period, represented by his 
twelve drawings of “ The Parables,” which appeared first in 
Good Wards, Millais emerged into the perfect independence of his 
illustrations to Trollope’s novels, FramUy Parsonage and The 
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Small House at AUington, his own master and the master of a 
new school. Depicting the ugly fashions of his day with grave 
dignity and distinction, and with a broad power of rendering 
type in work which had the aspect of genre, he drew the picture 
of his age in a summary so embracing that his illustrations 
attain the rank almost of historical art. For art of this sort 
the symbolism of the Pre-Raphaelites lost its use : the realization 
in form of a character conveyed by an author’s words, the happy 
suggestion of a locality helping to fix the writer’s description, 
the verisimilitudes of ordinary life, even to trivial detail, carried 
out with real pictorial conviction, were the things most to be 
aimed at. Pictorial conviction was the great mark of the 
illustrative school of the ’sixties. 'I’he work of its artists has 
absorbed so completely the interest and reajity of the letterpress 
that the results are a model of what faithful yet imaginative 
illustration should be. In tlie illustrated magazines of this 
period. Once a Week, Good Words, CornhiU, London Society, 
The Argosy, The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, The Quiver 
imd The Churchman's Family Magazine, as well as others, is 
to he found the best work of this new school of illustrators; 
and with the greater number of them it cannot be mistaken 
that Millais is the prevailing force. 

By their side other men were working, more deeply influenced 
by the old masters, and by the minuteness and hard, definite 
Ireatmentof form which the Pre-Raphaelite school had inculcated. 
Foremost of these was Frederick Sandys. His illustrations, 
scattered through nearly all the magazines which have been 
named, show always a decorative power of design and are full 
of fine drawing and fine invention, but remain resolutely cold 
in handling and lacking in imaginative ardour. The few illus¬ 
trations dune by Burne-Jones at this period show a whole¬ 
hearted following of Rossetti, but a somewhat struggling 
technique; and the same qualities are to be found in the work of 
Arthur Hughes, whose illustrations in Good Words {or the Young 
(1869) have a charm of tender poetic invention showing through 
the faults and persistent uncertainty of his draughtsmanship. 
The illustrations of Frederick Shields to Defoe’s History of the 
Plague have a certain affinity to the work of .Sandys ; but, 
with less power over form, they show a more dramatic sense of 
light and shade, and at their best can claim real and original 
beauty. The formality of feeling and composition, and the 
strained, stiff quality of line in Lord Leighton’s designs to 
Romola (1863), do a good deal to mar one’s enjoyment of their 
admirable draughtsmanship. Many fine drawings done at this 
period by Leighton, Poynter, Henry Armstead and Burne- 
Jones did not appear until the year 1880 in the “ Dalziel Bible 
iiallery,” when the methods of which they were the outcome 
had fallen almost out of use. 

Deeply influenced by the broad later phases of Millais’s black- 
and-white work were those artists whose tendency lay in the 
direction of idyllic naturalism and popular romance, 
’tixtin." men to whom more particularly is given the name 
of the period and school “ the ’sixties,” and whose 
more immediate leader, as far as popular estimation goes, was 
Frederick Walker. With his, one may roughly group the names 
of Pinwell, Houghton, North, Charles Keene, Lawless, Matthew 
1 . Mahoney, Morten and, with a certain reservation, W. Small 
and G. du Maurier. In no very separate category stand 
two other artists whose contributions to illustration were but 
incidental, John Pettie and J. M'Neill Whistler. The broad 
characteristics of this variously related group were a loose, easy 
line suggestive of movement, a general fondness for white spaces 
and open-air effects, and in the best of them a thorough sense of 
the serious beauty of domestic and rural life. They treated the 
present with a feeling rather idyllic than realistic; when they 
touched the past it was with a courteous sort of realism, and a 
wonderful inventiveness of detail which carried with it a charm 
of conviction. Walker’s method shows a broad and vivid use 
of black and white, with a fine sense of balance, but very little 
preoccupation for decorative effect. Pinwell had a more 
delicate fancy, but less freedom in his technique—less ease, but 
more originality of composition. In Houghton’s work one sees 
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a swift, masterful technique, full of audacity, noble in its economy 
of means, sometimes rough and careless. His temperament was 
dramatic, passionate, satiric and witty. Some of his best work, 
his “ Scenes from American Life,” appeared in the pages of the 
Graphic as late as the years 1873-1874. There are indications 
in the work of Lawless that he might have come dose to Millais 
in his power of infusing distinction into the barest materials 
of everyday life, but he died too soon for his work to reach 
its full accomplishment. North was essentially a landscape 
illustrator. The delicate sense of beauty in du Maurier’s early 
work became lost in the formal but graceful conventions of hi's 
later Punch drawi^. It was in the pages of Punch that Keene 
secured his chief triumphs. The two last-named artists outstayed 
the day which saw the break-up of the school of which these 
are the leading names. It ran its course through a period when 
illustrated magazines formed the staple of popular consumption, 
before the illustrated newspapers, with their hungry rush for 
the record of latest events, became a weekly feature. Its waning 
influence may be plainly traced through the early years of the 
Graphic, which started in 1869 with some really fine work, done 
under transitional conditions before the engraver's rendering 
of tone-drawings once more ousted facsimile from its high place 
in illustration. 

In connexion with this transitional period, drawings for the 
Graphic by Houghton, Pinwell, Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
E. J. Gregory, H. Woods, Charles Green, H. Paterson (Mrs 
Allingham) and William Small deserve honourable mention. 
Yet it was the last-named who was mainly instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about the change from line-work to pigment, which depressed 
the artistic value of illustration during the ’seventies and the 
'eighties to almost absolute mediocrity. Several artists of great 
ability practised illustration during this period : in addition to 
those Graphic artists already mentioned there were Luke Fildes, 
Frank Holl, S. P. Hall, Paul Renouard and a few others of smaller 
merit. But the interest was for the time shifting from black- 
and-white work and turning to colour. Kate Greenaway began 
to produce her charming idyllic renderings of children in mob- 
caps and long skirts. Walter Crane on somewhat similar lines 
designed his illustrated nursery rhymes; while Randolph 
Caldecott took the field with his fresh and breezy scenes of 
hunting life and carousal in the times most typical of the English 
squirearchy. Working with a broad outline, suggestive of the 
bru.sh by its easy freedom, and adding washes of conventional 
cidour for embellishment, he was one of the first in England 
to show the beginnings of Japanese influence. Even more 
dependent upon colour were his illustrated books for children ; 
while in black and white, in his illustrations to Bracebridge hall 
(1876), for instance, pen and ink began to replace the pencil, 
and to produce a new and more independent style of draughts¬ 
manship. This style was taken up and followed by many artists 
of ability, by Harry Furniss, Hugh Thomson and others, till 
the influence of E. A. Abbey’s more mobile and more elaborate 
penmanship came to produce a still further development in the 
direction of fineness and illusion, and that of Phil May, with 
Linlcy Sambourne for his teacher, to simplify and make broad 
for those who aimed rather at a journalistic and shorthand 
method of illustration. (See also Caricature and Cartoon.) 

Under the absolutely liberating conditions of " process repro¬ 
duction ” (see PRocitss) the latest developments in illustration on 
Its lighter and more popular side are full of French influences, or 
ready to follow the wind in any fresh direction, whether to America 
or J apan ; bnt on the graver side they show a strong leaning towards 
the older traditions of the 'sixties and of Prc-Raphaelitism. The 
founding by William Morris of the Kclmscott Press in 1891, through 
which were produced a series of decorated and illustrated books, 
aimed frankly at a revival of medieval taste. In Morris’s books 
decorative effect and sense of material claimed mastery over the 
whole scheme, and subdued the illustrations to a sort of glorious 
captivity into which no breath of modem spirit could be breathed. 
The illustrations of Burne-Jones filled with a happv touch of archaism 
the decorative borders of William Morris; and only a little less 
happy, apart from their imaginative inferiority, wjre the serious 
efforts of Walter Crane and one or two others. Directly under the 
Morris influence arose the " Birmingham school,” with an entire 
devotion to decorative methods and still archaic effects which 
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tended sometimes to rather inane technical results. Among its 
leaders may be named Arthur Gaskiti, C. M. Gere and E. H. New ; 
while work not dissimilar but more independent in .spirit had already 
been done by Selwyn Image and H. P. Horne in the Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse. But far greater originality and force belonged to the 
work of a group, known for a time as the neo-Pre-Raphaelites, 
which joined to an earnest study of the past a scrupulously open 
mind towards more modern influences, its earliest expression of 
existence was the publication of an occasional periodical, the Dial 
(1880-1897), but before long its induence became felt outside its 
first narrow limits. The technical influence of Abbey, but still 
more the emotional and intellectual teaching of Rossetti and Millais, 
together with .side-influences from the few great French symbolists, 
were, apart from their own originality, tlie forces which gave dis¬ 
tinction to the work of C. S. Ricketts, C. H. Shannon, R. Savage 
and their immediate following. Beauty of line, languorous passion, 
.symbolism full of literary allusions, and a fondness for the life of 
any age but the present, arc the characteristics of the school. Their 
influence fell very much in the same quarters where Morris found a 
welcome; but an affinity for the Italian rather than the German 
masters (shown especially in the " Vale. Press" pubUcations), and 
a studied note of world-weariness, kept them somewhat apart from 
the sturdy medievalism of Morns, and Unked them intellectually 
with the decadent school initiated by the wayward genius of Aubrey 
Beardsley. But though broadly men may be classed in groups, no 
grouping will suwly a formula for all the noteworthy work produced 
when men are drawn this way and that by current influences. 
Among artists resolutely independent of contemporary coteries 
may be named W. Strang, whose grave, rugged work shows him a 
pupil, through Legros, of Diirer and others of the old masters; T. 
Sturge Moore, an original engraver of designs which have an equal 
affinity for Blake, Calvert and Hokusai; W. Nicholson, whose 
style shows a dignified return to the best part of the Rowlandson 
tradition ; and E. J. Sullivan. In tlic closing years of the 19th 
century Aubrey Beardsley became the creator of an entirely novel 
style of decorative illustration. Drawing mspiration from all 
sources of European and Japanese art, he produced, by the force 
of a vivid personality and extraordinary technical skill, a result 
which was highly original and impressive. To a genuine liking for 
analysis of repulsive and vicious types of humanity he added an 
exquisite sense of line, balance and mass ; and partly by succis 
de scandale, partly by genuine artistic brilliance, he gathered round 
him a host of imitators, to whom, for the most part, he was able 
to impart only his more mediocre qualities. 

In America, until a comparatively recent date, illustration bowed 
the knee to the superior excellence of the engraver over the artist. 

Not until the brilliant pen-drawing of E. A. Abbey carried 
s,!*’ the day with the black-aiid-wliitc artists of England did 
Sures. work of real moment emanate from the United 

States, unless that of Elihu Vedder be regarded as an exception. 
Howard Pyle is a brilliant imitator of Diirer; he has also the 
ability to adapt himself to draughtsmanship of a more modern 
tendency. C. S. Reinhart was an artist of directness and force, in 
a style based upon modern French and German examples ; while of 
greater originality as a whole, though derivative in detail, is the 
fanciful penmanship of Alfred Brennan. Other artists who stand 
in the front rank of .American illustrators, and whose works appear 
chiefly in the pages of Scribner's, Harper's and the Century Magaeine, 
are W. T. Smedlcy, F. S. Church, R. Blum, Wenzell, A. B. Frost, and 
in particular C. Dana Gibson, the last of whom gained a reputation 
in England as an American du Maurier. 

The record of modern French illustration goes back to the day 
when political caricature and the Napoleonic legend divided be- 
tween them the triumphs of early lithography. The 
France. illustrators of France at that period were also her 
greatest artists. Of the historical and romantic school were D. 
Raflet, Nicholas J. Charlet, Graicault, Delacroix. J. B. Isabey and 
Achille Dcveria, many of whose works appeared in L'Artiste, a 
paper founded in l8.li as the official organ of the romanticists ; while 
the realists were led in the direction of caricature by two artists of 
such enormous force as Gavami and Honore Daumier, whose works, 
appearing in La Lithographie Mensuelle, Le Charivari and La 
Caricature, ran the gauntlet of political interference and suppression 
during a troubled period of French politics—which was the very 
cause of their prosperity. Behind these men lay the influence of 
the great Spanish realist Goya. Following upon the harsh satire 
and venomous realism of this famous school of pictorial invective, 
the influence of the Barbizon school came as a milder force; but 
the power of its artists did not .show in the direction of original 
lithography, and far more value attaches to the few woodcuts of 
J. F. Millet's studies of pea,sant life. In these we see clearly the 
tendency of French illustrative art to keep as far as possible the 
authentic and sketch-like touch of the artist; and it was no doubt 
from this tendency that so many of the great French illustrators 
retained lithography rather than commit themselves to the middle¬ 
man engraver. Nevertheless, from about the year 1830 many 
French artists produced illustrations which were interpreted upon 
the wood for the most part by English engravers. Cunier's editions 
of Paul el Virginia and La Chttumiire tndienne, illustrated by 
Ifuet, Jacque, Isabey, Johannot and Meissonier, were followed by 


Meissonier’s more famous illustrations to Contes rintois. After 
Meissonier came J. B. E. Detaille and Alphonse M. de Neuville and, 
with a voluminous style of his own, L. A. G. Dor6. By the majority 
of these artists the drawing for the engraver seems to have been 
done with the pen ; and the tendency to penmanship was still more 
accentuated when from Spain came the influence of M. J. Fortuny's 
brilliant technique; while after him, again, came Daniel Vierge, 
to make, as it were, the point of the pen still more pointed. During 
the middle period of the 19th century the best French illustration 
was serious in character ; but among the later men, when we have 
recognized the grave beauty of Grasset's Les Quatre Fils d'Aymon 
(in spite of his vicious treatment of the page by flooding washes of 
colour through the type itself), and the dehcate grace of Boutet de 
Monvel's Jeanne d'Arc, also in colours, it is to the illustrators of the 
comic papers that we have to go for the most typical and most 
audacious wecimens of French art. In the pages of Gil Bias, Le 
Pierrot, L'Echo de Pans, Le Figaro IHustrt, Le Courrier Franfats, 
and similar publications, are to be found, reproduced with a dexterity 
of process unsurpassed in England, the designs of J. L. Forain, 
C. L. L^andre, L. A. Willette and ' 1 '. A. Steinlen, the leaders of a 
school enterprising in technique, and with a mixture of subtlety 
and grossness in its humour. Caran d'Achc also became celebrated 
as a draughtsman of comic drama in outline. 

Among illustrators of Teutonic race the one artist who seems 
worthy of comparison with the great Menzel is Hans Tegner, if, 
indeed, he be not in some respects his technical superior ; 
but apart from these two, the illustrators respectively of 
Kiigler's Frederick the Great and Holberg's Comedies, there is no 
German, Danish or Dutch illustrator who can lay claim to first 
rank. Max Klinger, A. Bocklin, W. Triibner, Franz Stuck and 
Hans Thoma are all symbolists who combine in a singular degree 
force with brutality ; the imaginative quality in their work is for 
the most part ruined by the hard, braggart way in which it is driven 
home. The achievements and tendency of the later school of 
illustration in Germany are best seen in the weekly illustrated 
journal, Jugend, of Munich. Typical of an older German school is 
the work of Adolf Obcrlandcr, a solid, scientific sort of caricaturist, 
whose illustrations are at times so monumental that the humour 
in them seems cru.shed out of life. Others who command high 
qualities of technique are W. Dietz, L. von Nagel, Hermann Vogel, 
H. Liiders and Robert Haug. Behind all these men in greater or 
Jess degree hes the influence of Menzel's coldly balanced and dry- 
lighted realism; but wherever the influence of Menzel ceases, the 
merit of German illustration for the most part tends to disappear 
or become mediocre. 

.Authorities. —W. J. Linton, The Masters oj Wood Engraving 
(I-ondon, i88y) ; C. G. Harjier, English Pen Artists of To-day 
(London, 1892) ; Joseph Pennell, Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen 
(London, 1894), Modern Illustration (London, 1895) ; Walter Crane, 
The Decorative Illustration of Books (London, 1896) ; Gleeson White, 
English Illustration : " The 'Sixties " : i8s5-i8yo (Westminster, 
1897); W. A. Chatto, A Treatise on Wood Engraving (London, n.d.) ; 
Bar-le-Duc, Les Illustrations du XIX’ slide (Paris, 1882) ; T, 
Kutschmann, Geschichte der deutschen Illustration vom ersten Auftreten 
des Formschnittes bis auf die Gegenwart (Berlin, 1899). (L. Ho.) 

Technical Developments. 

The history of illustration, apart from the merits of individual 
artists, during the period since the year 1875, is mainly that of the 
development of what is called Process (j.b.), the term applied 
to methods of reproducing a drawing or photograph which depend 
on the use of some mechanical agency in the making of the block, 
as distinguished from such products of manual skill as steel or 
wood-engraving, lithography and the like. There is good reason 
to believe that the art of stereotyping—the multiplication of 
an already existing block by means of moulds and casts—is as 
old as the 15th century; and the early proces.ses were, in a 
measure, a refinement upon this : with the difference that they 
aimed at the making of a metal block by means of a cast of the 
lines of the drawing itself, the background of which had been 
cut away so as to leave the design in a definite relief. Experi¬ 
ments of this nature may be said to have assumed practical 
shape from the time of the invention of Palmer’s process called 
at first Glyphography, about the year 1844 ; this was afterwards 
perfected and used to a considerable extent under the name of 
Daivson’s Typographic Etching, and its results were in naany cases 
quite admirable, and often appear in books and periodicals of 
the first part of the period with which we are now concerned. 
The Graphic, for instance, published its first process block in 
1876, and the Illustrated London News also made similar experi¬ 
ments at about the same time. 

From this time begins the gradual application of photography 
to the uses of illustration, the first successful line blocks made by 
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its help being probably those of Gillot, at Paris, in the early 'eighties. 
The next stage was to be the invention of some means of reproducing 
wash drawings. To do this it was necessary for the surface of the 
block to be so broken up that every tone of the drawing should be 
represented thereon by a grain holding ink enough to reproduce it. 
This was finally accomplished by the insertion of a screen, in the 
camera, between the lens and the plate—the effect of which was to 
break nj> the whole .surface of the negative into dots, and so secure, 
when printed on a sine plate and etched, an approximation to the 
desired result. Half-tone blocks (as they were c^ed) of this nature 
(see Process) were used in the Graphic from 1884 and the Jllustrated 
London News from 1885 onwards, the methods at first in favour 
being those of Meisenbach and Boussod Valadon and Co.’s phototype. 
Lcmercier and Petit of Paris, Angcrer and Gdschl of Vienna, and F. 
Ives of Philadelphia also perfect^ processes giving a similar result, 
a block by the latter appearing in the Century magazine as early as 
1882. Processes of this desenption had, however, been used for 
some years before by Henry Blackburn in his Academy Notes. 

During the decade 1875-1885, however, the main body of illustra¬ 
tion was accomplished by wood-engraving, which a few years earlier 
had achieved such splendid results. Its artistic qualities were now 
at a rather low ebb, although good facsimile engravings of pen- 
drawings were not infrequent. The two great illustrated periodicals 
already referred to during that period relied more upon pictorial 
than journalistic work. An increasing tendency towards the illus¬ 
tration of the events of the day was certainly shown, but the whole 
purpose of the journal was not, as at present, subordinated thereto. 
The chief illustrated magazines of the time. Harper's, the Century, 
the English Illustrated, were also content "with the older methods, 
and are filled with wood-engravings, in which, if the value of the 
simple line forming the chief quality of the earlier work has dis¬ 
appeared, a most astonishing delicacy and success were obtained 
in the reproduction of tone. 

Perhaps the most notable and most characteristic production of 
the time in England was colour-printing. The Graphic and the 
Illustrated London News published full-page supplements of high 
technical merit printed from wood-blocks in conjunction with 
metal plates, the latter sometimes having a relief aquatint surface 
which produced an effect of stipple upon the sliading ; metal was 
also used in preference to wood for the printing of certain colours. 
The children's books illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, Walter 
Crane and Kate Greenaway at this time are among the finest 
specimens of colour-printing yet seen outside of Japan ; in them 
the use of flat masses of pleasant colour in connexion with a bold 
and simple outline was carried to a very high pitch of excellence. 
These plates were generally printed by Edmund Evans. In 1887 
the use of process was becoming still more general; but its future 
was by no means adequately foreseen, and the blocks of this and the 
next few years arc aiything but satisfactory. This, it soon appeared, 
was due to inefficient printing on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to a want of recognition by artists of the special qualities of drawing 
most suitable for photographic reproduction. 'The publication of 
Quevedo’s Pablo de Segovia with illustrations by Daniel Vierge in 
1882, although hardly noticed at the time, was to be a revelation of 
the possibilities of the new development; and a serious study of 
pen-drawing from this point of view was .soon inau^rated by the 
issue of Joseph Pennell’s Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen in 
1889, followed in 1892 by C. G. Harper's English Pen Artists of 
To-day and in 1896 by Walter Crane’s Decorative Illustration of 
Books. At this time also the influence of Aubrey Beardsley made 
itself strongly felt, not merely as a matter of style, but, by the use 
of simple line or mass of solid black, as an almost perfect type of 
the work most suitable to the needs of process. Wider expenence 
of printing requirements, and finer workmanship in the actual 
making of the blocks, in Paris, Vienna, New York and London, 
soon brought the h^-tone process into great vogue. The spread 
of education has enormously increa.sed the demand for ephemeral 
literature, more especially that which lends itself to pictorial illus¬ 
tration : and the photo^aph or drawing in wash reproduced in 
half-tone has of late to a great extent ousted line work from the 
better class of both books and periodicals. 

Improvements in macliinery have made it pcwsible to print 
illustrations at a very high speed; and the facility with which 
photographs can now be taken of scenes such as the public delight 
to sec reproduced in pictures has brought about an almost complete 
change in pictorial journalism. In addition, reference must be 
made to an extraordinary increase in the numbers and circulation 
of cheap periodical publications depending to a very large extent 
for popularity on their ilIu.strations. Several of these, printed on 
the coarsest paper, from rotary machines, sell to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of copies per week. It was inevitable that 
this cheapening process should not be permitted to develop without 
opposition, ana the Dial (1889-1897) must be looked on as a protest 
by the band of artists who promoted it against the unintelligent 
book-making now becoming prevalent. Much more effective and 
far-reaching in the same direction was the influence of William 
Morris, as shown in the publications of the Kelmscott Press (dating 
from 1891). In these volumes the aim was to produce illustrations 
and ornaments which were of their own nature akin to, and thus 
able to hanfiomze with the type, and to do this by pure handicraft 
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work. As a result, a distinct improvement is to be found in the mere 
book-makmg of Great Britain ; and although the main force of the 
movement soon spent itself in somewhat uninspired imitations, 
there can be no doubt of the survival of a taste for well-produced 
volumes, in which the relationship of type, paper, illustration and 
binding has been a matter of careful and artistic consideration. 
Under this influence, a notable feature has been the re-issue, in an 
excellent form, of illustrated editions of the works of most of the 
famous writers. 

In France the general movement has proceeded upon lines on 
the whole very similar. Process—especially what was called 
" Gillotage ”—was adopted earlier, and used at first with greater 
liberality than in England, although wood-engraving has persisted 
effectivmy even up to our own time. In the various types of 
periodicals of which the Revue Illustrfe, Figaro lllustrf and Gtl Bias 
Illustri may be taken as examples, the most noticeable feature is a 
use of colour-printing, which is far in advance of anything generally 
attempted in Great Britain. A favourite and effective pnxiess is 
that employed for the reproduction of chalk drawings (as by Steinlen), 
which consists of the application of a surface-tint of colour from a 
metal plate to a print from an ordinapi process block. 

In Germany, Jugend, Simplicissimus, and other publications 
devoted to humour and caricature, employ colour-printing to a 
great extent with success. The organ of the artists of the younger 
German schools. Pan (1895), makes use of every means of illustra¬ 
tion, and has especially cultivated lithography and wood-cuts, using 
these arts effectively but with some eccentricity. Holland has also 
employed coloured lithography for a remarkable .series of children’s 
books illustrated by van Hoytema and others. The Viennese Kunst 
und Kunsthandwerk is an art publication which is exceptionally well 
produced and printed. 

Illustration in the United States has some lew characteristics 
which differentiate it from that of other countries. The later school 
of fine wood-engraving is even yet in existence. American artists 
also introduced an effective use of the process block, namely, the 
engraving or working over of the whole or certain po^ons of it by 
hand. This is generally done by an engraver, but in certain cases 
it has been the work of the original draughtsman, and its possi¬ 
bilities have been foreseen by him in making his drawing. The 
only otlier variant of note is the use of half-tone blocks tuper- 
imposed for various colours. (E. F. S.) 

ILLUSTRES, the Latin name given to the highest magistrates 
of the later Roman Empire. The designation was at first 
informal, and not strictly differentiated from other marks of 
honour. From the time of Valentinian I. it became an official 
title of the consuls, the chief praefecti or ministers, and of the 
commanders-in-chief of the army. Its usage was eventually 
extended to lower grades of the imperial service, and to pension¬ 
aries from the order of the speclabiles. The Illustres were 
privileged to be tried in criminal cases by none but the emperor 
or his deputy, and to delegate procuratores to represent them 
in the courts. 

See O. Hirschfeld in Sitzungsherichte der Berliner Akademie (1901), . 
p. 594 sqq.; and T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1892), 

1.603-617. 

ILLYRIA, a name applied to part of the Balkan Peninsula 
extending along the western shore of the Adriatic from Fiume 
to Durazzo, and inland as far as the Danube and the Servian 
Morava. This region comprises the modern provinces or states 
of Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro, with the 
southern half of Croatia-Slavonia, part of western Servia, the 
sanjak of Novibazar, and the extreme north of Albania. As 
the inhabitants of Illyria never attained complete political 
unity its landward boundaries were never clearly defined. 
Indeed, the very name seems originally to have been an ethno¬ 
logical rather than a geographical term; the older Greek 
historians usually wrote of “ the Illyrians ” (ol ’IkkvploiY while 
the names Illyris (TXAvpfs) or less commonly Illyria (TAAupta) 
came subsequently to be used of the indeterminate area inhabited 
by the Illyrian tribes, i.e. a region extending eastward from 
the Adriatic between Libumia on the N. and Epirus on the S., 
and gradually shading x)ff into the territories of kindred peoples 
towards Thrace. The Latin name Illyricum was not, unless 
at a very early period, synonymous with Illyria ; it also may 
originally have signified the land inhabited by the Illyrians, but 
it became a political expression, and was applied to various 
divisions of the Roman Empire, the boundaries of which were 
frequently changed and often included an area far larger than 
Illyria properly so called. Vienna and Athens at different times 
formed part of Illyricum, but no geographer would ever have 
included these cities in Illyria. 
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Ethnology. —Little can be learned from written sources of 
the origin and character of the Illyrians. The Greek legend 
that Cadmus and Harraonia settled in Illyria and became the 
parents of Illyrius, the eponymous ancestor of the whole Illyrian 
people, has been interpreted as an indication tliat the Greeks 
recognized some affinity between themselves and the Illyrians ; 
but this inference is based on insufficient data. Herodotus and 
other Greek historians represent the Illyrians as a barbarous 
people, who resembled the ruder tribes of Thrace. Both are 
described as tattooing their persons and offering human sacrifices 
to their gods. The women of Illyria seem to have occupied a 
high position socially and even to have exercised political power. 
Queens are mentioned among their rulers. Fuller and more 
trustworthy information can be obtained from archaeological 
evidence. In Bosnia the lake-dwellings at Butmir, the cemeteries 
of Jczcrine and Glasinac and other sites have yielded numerous 
stone and horn implements, iron and bronze ornaments, weapons, 
&c., and objects of more recent date fashioned in silver, tin, 
amber and even ^lass. These illustrate various stages in the 
development of primitive Illyrian civilization, from the neolithic 
age onward. The Hallstatt and La T6nc cultures are especially 
well represented. (See W. Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, 
1901; R. Munro, Bosnia-Hersegovina and Dalmatia, Edinburgh, 
1900; and W. Radimsky, Die neolithische Station von Butmir, 
Vienna, 1895-1898.) Similar discoveries have been made in 
Dalmatia, as among the tumuli on the Sabbioncello promontory, 
and in Croatia-Slavonia. IL Kiepert (“ tjber den Volkstamm 
der Lelegcs,” in Monatsber. Berl. Akad., 1861, p. 114) sought 
to prove that the Illyrians were akin to the Leleges ; his theory 
was supported by E. Schrader, but is not generally accepted. 
In Dalmatia there appears to have been a large Celtic clement, 
and Celtic place-names are common. The ancient Illyrian 
languages fall into two groups, the northern, closely connected 
with Venetic, and the southern, perhaps allied to Messapian 
and now probably represented by Albanian. 

See K. Brugmaim, Kurre vergleti hende Grammatik der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (Strassburg, 1004) ; and h:s larger Grundriss 
der vergletchendeK Grammatik (2nd ed., Strassburg, 1897), with the 
authorities there <]uoted, especially P. Kretschmer, Ktnieitung iv die 
Geschichte der griec.hisi.hen .Spraiheii (Gottingen, i.SqO) : sec also 
Achanja. 

History. —Greek colonization on the Illyrian seaboard probably 
began late in the 7th century b.c. or early in the 6th century. 
The most important settlements appear to have been at 
Epidamnus (Durazzo), Tragurium (Trau), Rhizon (near Cattaro), 
Salona (near Spalato), Epidaurum' (Ragusavecchia), Zara and 
on the islands of Curzola, Lesina and Lissa. There is a collection 
of Greek coins from Illyria in the museum at Agram, and the 
researches of Professor F. Hulic and others at Salona (see Spalato) 
have brought to light Greek inscriptions, Greek pottery, &c. 
dating from 600 b.c. But Greek influence seems never to have 
penetrated far into the interior, and even on the coast it was 
rapidly superseded by Latin civilization after the 3rd century 
B.c. Until then the Illyrian tribes appear to have lived in a 
state of intermittent warfare with their neighbours and one 
another. They are said by Herodotus (ix. 43) to Itave attacked 
the temple of Delphi. Brasidas with his small army of Spartans 
was assaulted by them on his march (424 b.c.) across Thessaly 
and Macedonia to attack the Athenian colonies in Thrace. 
The earlier history of the Macedonian kings is one constant 
struggle against the Illyrian tribes. The migrations of the Celts 
at the beginning of the 4th century disturbed the country 
between the Danube and the Adriatic. The Scordisci and other 
Celtic tribes settled there, and forced the Illyrians towards the 
south. The necessities of defence seem to have united the 
Illyrians under a chief Bardylis (about 383 B.c.) and his son 
Clitus. Bardylis nearly succeeded in destroying the rising 
kingdom of Macedonia ; King Amyntas 11 . was defeated, and a 
few years later Perdiccas was defeated and slain (359). But the 
great Philip crushed the Illyrians completely, and annexed part 
of their country. During the next century we hear of them as 
pirates. Issuing from the secluded harbours of the coast, they 
ravaged the shores of Italy and Greece, and preyed on the 


commerce of the Adriatic. The Greeks applied to Rome for 
help. Teuta, the Illyrian queen, rejected the Roman demands 
for redress, and murdered the ambassadors; but the two 
Illyrian Wars (229 and 219 b.c.) ended in the submission of the 
Illyrians, a considerable part of their territory being annexed by 
the conquerors. Illyria, however, remained a powerful kingdom 
with its capital at Scodra (Scutari in Albania), until 180 b.c., 
when the Dalmatians declared themselves independent of 
Gentius or Genthius, the king of Illyria, and founded a republic 
with its capital at Delminium (see Dalmatia ; History, on the 
site of Delminium). In 168 Gentius came into conflict with the 
Rom^, who conquered and annexed his country. Dalmatia 
was invaded by a Roman army under Gains Marcius Figulus 
jn 156, but Figulus was driven back to the Roman frontier, and 
in Dalmatia the Illyrians were not finally subdued until 165 years 
afterwards. Publius Scipio Nasica, who succeeded Figulus, 
captured Delminium, and in 119 L. Caecilius Metellus overran 
the country and received a triumph and the .surname Dalmaticus. 
But in 51 a Dalmatian raid on Liburnia led to a renewal of 
hostilities ; the Roman armies were often worsted, and although 
in 39 Asinius Pollio gained some successes (see Horace, Odes ii. i. 
15) these appear to have been exaggerated, and it was not until 
Octavian took the field in person that the Dalmatians submitted 
in 33. (For an account of the war see Appian, Illyrica, 24-28 ; 
Dio Cassius xlix. 38 ; Livy, Epit. 131,132). They again revolted 
in 16 and u, and in a.d. 6-9 joined the rebel Pannonians. 
Suetonius (Tiberius, 16) declares that they' were the most 
formidable enemies with whom the Romans had had to contend 
since the Punic Wars. In a.d. 9, however, Tiberius entirely 
subjugated them, for which he was awarded a triumph in 12 
(Dio Cass. Iv. 23-29, Ivi. 1 r-17 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 110-115). Thence¬ 
forward Dalmatia, lapydia and Liburnia were united as the 
province of Illyricum. 

Latin civilization spread rapidly, the cultivation of the vine 
was introduced, gold-mining was carried on in Bosnia, and 
flourishing commercial cities arose along the coast. Illyria 
became one of the best recruiting grounds for the Roman legions ; 
and in troubled times many Illyrian .soldiers fought their way 
up from the ranks to the imperial purple. Claudius, Aureliaii, 
Probus, Diocletian and Maximian were all sons of Illyrian 
peasants. It is probable, however, that most of the highland 
tribes now represented by the Albanians remained almost 
unaffected by Roman influence. The importance of Illyricum 
caused its name to be extended to many neighbouring districts ; 
in the 2nd century a.d. the lUyricus Limes included Noricum, 
Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia and Thrace. In the reorganization 
of the empire by Diocletian (283) the diocese of Illyricum was 
created; it comprised Pannonia, Noricum and Dalmatia, 
while Dacia and Macedonia, together called Eastern Illyricum, 
were added later. Either Diocletian or after him Constantine 
made Illyricum one of the four prefectures, each governed by 
a praefectus praelorio, into which the empire was divided. This 
prefecture included Pannonia, Noricum, Crete and the entire 
Balkan peninsula except Thrace, which was attached by Con¬ 
stantine to the prefecture of the East. From the partition of 
the empire in 285 until 379 Illyricum was included in the Western 
Empire, but thenceforward Eastern Illyricum was annexed to 
the Eastern Empire ; its frontier was almost identical with the 
line of demarcation between l.atin-speaking and Greek-speaking 
peoples, and roughly corresponded to the boundary which now 
severs Latin from Greek Christianity in the Balkan peninsula. 
The whole peninsula except Thrace was still known as Illyricum, 
but was subdivided into Illyris Barbara or Romana and Illyris 
Graeca (Eastern Illyricum with Greece and Crete). The Vm 
Egnatia, the great line of road which connected Rome with 
Constantinople and the East, led across Illyricum from Dyr- 
rachium to Thcssalonica. 

In the 5th centurj' began a series of invasions which profoundly 
modified the ethnical character and the civilization of the 
Illyrians. In 441 and 447 their country was ravaged by the 
Huns. In 481 Dalmatia was added to the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
which already included the more northerly parts of Illyricum, 
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i.e. Pannonia and Noricum. Dalmatia was partially reconquered 
by Justinian in 536, but after 565 it was devastated by the 
Avars, and throughout the century bands of Slavonic invaders 
had been gradually establishing themselves in Ill)Tia, where, 
unlike the earlier barbarian conquerors, they formed permanent 
settlements. Between 600 and 650 the main body of the im- 
migrante occupied Illyria (see Servta: History; and SlavsJ 
It consisted of Croats and Serbs, two groups of tribes who spoke 
a single language and were so closely related that the origin of 
the distinction between them is o^cure. The Croats settled 
in the western half of Illyria, the Serbs in the eastern ; thus the 
former came gradually under the influence of Italy and Roman 
Catholicism, the lattCT under the influence of Byzantium and 
the Greek Church. Hence the distinction between them became 
a marked difference of civilization and creed, which has always 
tended to keep the Illyrian Slavs politically disunited. 

The Croats and Serbs rapidly absorbed most of the Latinized 
Illyrians. But the wealthy and powerful city-states on the 
coast were .strong enough to maintain their independence and 
their distinctively Italian character. Other Roman provincials 
took refuge in the mountains of the interior ; these Mavrovlachi, 
as they were called (see Dalmatia : Population ; and Vlachs), 
preserved their language and nationality for many centuries. 
The Illyrian tribes which had withstood the attraction of Roman 
civilization remained unconquered among the mountains of 
Albania and were never Slavonized. With these exceptions 
Illyria became entirely Serbo-Croatian in population, language 
and culture. 

The name of Illyria had by this time disappeared from history. 
In literature it wa.s preserved, and the scene of Shakespeare’s 
comedy. Twelfth Night, is laid in Illyria. Politically the name 
was revived in i8oy, when the name Illyrian Provinces was given 
to Camiola, Dalmatia, Istria, Fiume, Gdrz and Gradisca, and 
Trieste, with parts of Carinthia and Croatia; these territories 
were ceded by Austria to Italy at the peace of Schonnbrun 
(14th Oct. i8oq). The Illyrian Provinces were occupied by 
French troops and governed in the interest of Napoleon ; the 
republic of Ragusa was annexed to them in 1811, but about 
the end of 1813 the French occupation ceased to be effective 
and the provinces reverted to Austria. The kingdom of Illyria, 
which was constituted in 1816 out of the crown-lands of Carinthia, 
Carniola, Istria, Gdrz and Gradisca, and Trieste, formed until 
1849 a kingdom of the Austrian crown. For the political pro¬ 
paganda known as Illyrism, see Croatia-Slavonia ; History. 

BiuLiooRAruY.—In addition to the authorities quoted above, 
see G. Zippel, Die ramtsche Herrschaft in lUynett bis auf Augustus 
(Leipzig, 1S77) ; P. O. Bahn, Der Ursprung der rimischen Provinz 
lUyrien (Grimma, 1876) ; J. Marquardt, Romische Slaatsverwaltung, 
i. (t88i), p. 295 : E. A. Freeman, " The Illyrian Emperors and their 
I<aad " {.Historical Essays, scries 3, 1879) ; C. Patsch in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s RealencyhlopUdie, iv. pt. 2 (1901); Th. Mommsen, The 
Provinces of the Homan Empire (ra. F. Haveriield, 1909). 

ILMENAU. a town and summer resort of Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, at the north foot of the Thuringian 
Forest, on the river Ilm, 30 m. by rail south of Erfurt. Pop. 
(1905) 11,222. The town, which stands picturesquely among 
wooded hills, is much frequented by visitors in the summer. 
It was a favourite resort of Goethe, who wrote here his Iphigenie, 
and often stayed at Gabelbach in the neighbourhood. It 
has a grand-ducal palace, a Roman Catholic and two Evan¬ 
gelical churches, a sanatorium fur nervous disorders, and several 
educational establishments. Its chief manufactures are glass 
and porcelain, toys, gloves amd chemicals, and the town has 
tanneries and saw-mills. Formerly a part of the county of 
Henneberg, Ilmenau came in 1631 into the possession of electoral 
Saxony, afterwards passing to Saxe-Weimar. 

See R. Sprin^r, Die hlassischen Stdtten von Jena und Ilmenau 
(Berlin, 1869) ; Pasig, Goethe und Ilmenau (2nd ed., Weimar, 1902) ; 
and Fils, Bad Ilmenau und seine Umgehung (Hildburghhausen, 1886). 

ILHENITE, a mineral known also as titanic iron, formerly 
regarded as an iron and titanium sesquioxide (Fe,Ti)j03 isomor- 
phous with haematite (Fe.G,,), but now generally considered 
to be an iron titanate FeTiOj isomorphous with pyrophanite 
(MnTiO,) and geikielite (MgTiOj). It crystallizes in the parallel¬ 


faced hemihedral class of the rhombohedral system, thus having 
the same degree of symmetry as phenacite and pyrophanite, 
but differing from that of haematite. The angles between the 
faces are very nearly the same as between the corresponding 
faces of haematite ; but it is to be noted that the rhombohedral 
angle (94° 29') of ilmenite is not intermediate between that of 
haematite (94® o') and of the artificially prepared crystals of 
titanium sesquioxide (92® 40'), which shouU be the case if the 
three substances were isomorphous. 

Analyses show wide variations in 

chemical composition, and there is / .--''’’V'' 

a gradation from normal ilmcn- \ \ 

ite FeTiOj (with titanium dioxide \ /) 

52-7, and ferrous oxide 47-3 %) to V / *’■■>(/ 

titaniferous haematite and titani- 

ferous magnetite. Frequently also, 

magnesia and manganous oxide are present in small amounts, 
the former reaching 16 %. The formula (Fe,Mg)TiO„ is then 
analogous to those of geikielite and pyrophanite. Many analyses 
show the presence of TiO^ and (Fe,MgP in this ratio of i; r, 
yet there is often an excess of ferric oxide to be accounted for; 
this may perhaps be explained by the regular intergrowth on 
a minute scale of ilmenite with haematite, like the intergrowth 
of such substances as calcite and sodium nitrate, which are 
similar crystallographically but not chemically. 

In many of its external characters ilmenite is very similar 
to haematite ; the crystals often have the same tabular or 
lamellar habit; the twin-laws are the same, giving rise to twin- 
lamellae and planes of parting parallel to the basal plane and 
the primitive rhombohedron; the colour is iron-bla^ with a 
submetallic lustre ; finally, the conchoidal fracture is the same 
in both minerals. Ilmenite has a black streak; it is opaque, 
but in very thin scales sometimes transparent with a clove- 
brown colour. It is slightly magnetic, but without polarity. 
The hardness is 5J, and the specific gravity varies with the 
chemical composition from 4-3 to 5-0. 

Owing to the wide variations in composition, which even 
yet are not properly understood, several varieties of the mineral 
have been distinguished by special names. Crichtonite occurs 
as small and brilliant crystals of acute rhombohedral habit 
on quartz at Le Bourg d’Oisans in Dauphin6 ; it agrees closely 
in composition with the formula FeTiO„ and has a specific gravity 
of 47. Manaccanite (or Menaccanite) is a black sandy material, 
first found in 1791 in a stream at Manaccan near Helston in 
Cornwall. Iserite, from Iserwiese in the Iser Mountains, Bohemia, 
is a similar sand, but containing some octahedral crystals, 
possibly of titaniferous magnetite. Washingtonite is found 
as large tabular crystals at Washington, Connecticut. Uddeval- 
lite is from Uddevalla in Sweden. Picrotitanite or picroilmenite 
(Gr. TTiKpos, “ bitter ”) is the name given to varieties con¬ 
taining a considerable amount of magnesia. Other varieties 
are kibdelophane, hystatite, &c. The name ilmenite, proposed 
by A. T. Kupffer in 1827, is after the Ilmen Mountains in the 
southern Urals, whence come the best crystals of the mineral. 
The largest crystals, sometimes as much as 16 tb in weight, are 
from Kragerd and Arendal in Norway. 

Ilmenite occurs, often in association with magnetite, in 
gneisses and schists, sometimes forming beds of considerable 
extent, but of little or no economic value. It is a common 
accessory constituent of igneous rocks of all kinds, more 
especially basic rocks such as gabbro, diabase and basalt. In 
these rocks it occurs as platy crystals, and is frequently re¬ 
presented by a white, opaque alteration product known os 
leucoxene. (L. J. S.) 

IIXIILO, a town, port of entry and the capital of the province 
of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine Islands, at the mouth of Iloilo river, 
on the S.E. coast. Pop. (1903) 19,054. In 1903, after the 
census had been taken, the population of the town was more 
than doubled by the addition of the municipalities of La Paz 
(pop. 5724), Mandurriao (pop. 4482), Molo (pop. 8551) and 
Jaro (pop. io,68t ); in 1908 Jaro again became a separate town. 
The town is built on low sandy ground, is irregularly laid out, 
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and its streets are not paved. It has a good government house 
and a fine church. The harbour, suitable for ships of 15 ft. 
draught, is well protected by the island of Guimaras, and ocean¬ 
going vessels can lie in the channel. The surrounding country, 
which is traversed by gravel roads leading to the principal towns 
of the province, is fertile and well cultivated, producing sugar, 
tobacco and rice in abundance. In commercial importance 
Iloilo ranks next to Manila among Philippine cities; it has manu¬ 
factures of pina, jusi, coco-nut oil, lime, vinegar and various 
articles made from palm wood. Much of the town was burned 
by Filipino insurgents soon after its capture by-American troops 
in February 1899. 

ILSENBURG, a village and health resort of Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, romantically situated under the north foot 
of the Harz Mountains, at the entrance to the Ilsethal, 6 m. 
N.W. from Wemigerode by the railway to Goslar. Pop. (1900) 
3868. It has an Evangelical church, a modem chateau of the 
princes of Stolberg, with pretty grounds, and a high grade school, 
and manufactures metal wares, machines and iron screws and 
bolts. 

Owing to its charming surroundings and its central position 
in the range, Ilsenburg is one of the most frequented tourist 
resorts in the Harz Mountains, being visited annually by some 
6000 persons. The old castle, Schloss Ilsenburg, lying on a high 
crag above the town, was originally an imperial stronghold and 
was probably built by the German king Henry I. The emperor 
Otto III. resided here in 995, Henry II. bestowed it in 1003 upon 
the bishop of Halberstadt, who converted it into a Benedictine 
monastery, and the school attached to it enjoyed a great reputa¬ 
tion towards the end of the i ith century. After the Reformation 
the castle passed to the counts of Wemigerode, who restored 
it and made it their residence until 1710. Higher still, on the 
edge of the plateau ri.scs the Ilsenstein, a granite peak standing 
about 500 ft. above the valley, crowned by an iron cross erected 
by Count Anton von Stolberg-Wemigerode in memory of his 
friends who fell in the wars of 1813-1815. Around this rock 
cluster numerous legends. 

See Jacobs, Urkundenhuch des Kloslers Ilsenburg (Halle, 1875) ; 
Brandes, Ilsenburg als SommerautentheUt (Wemigerode, 1885); and 
H. Herre, Ilsenhurger Annaten (Leipzig, iSyo). 

IMAGE (IAt. imago, perhaps from the same root as imitari, 
copy, imitate), in general, a copy, representation, exact counter¬ 
part of something else. Thus the reflection of a person in a 
mirror is known as his “ image ” ; in popular u.sage one person 
is similarly described as “ the very image ” of another; so in 
entomology the term is applied in its Latin form imago to an 
insect which, having passed through its larval stages, has achieved 
its full typical development. The term is in fact susceptible of 
two opposite connotations ; on the one hand, it implies that the 
thing to which it is applied is only a copy; on the other that 
as a copy it is faithful and accurate. 

Psychology (q.v.) recognizes two uses of the term. The simplest 
is for the impression made by an observed object on the retina, 
the eye; in this connexion the term “ after-image ” (better 
“ after-sensation ”) is used for an image which remains when the 
eye is withdrawn from a brilliantly lighted object; it is called 
positive when the colour remains the same, negative when the 
complementary colours are seen. The strict psychological use 
of the term “ image ” is by analogy from the physiological for 
a purely mental idea which is taken as being observed by the eye 
of the mind. These images are created or produced not by an 
external stimulus, such as is necessary for a visual image (even 
the after-image is due to the continued excitement of the same 
organ), but by a mental act of reproduction. The simplest 
ideational image, which has been described as the primary 
memory-image, is “ the peculiarly vivid and definite ideal 
representation of an object which we can maintain or recall by 
a suitable effort of attention immediately after perceiving it ” 
(Stout). For this no external stimulus is required, and as com¬ 
pared with the after-image it represents the objects in perspective 
just as they might be seen in perception. This is characteristic 
of all mental images. The essential requisite for this primary 


image is that the attention should have been fixed upon the 
impressions. 

The relation between sense-impressions and mental images 
is a highly complicated one. Difference in intensity is not a 
wholly satisfactory ground of distinction; abnormal physical 
conditions apart, an im^e may have an intensity far greater 
than that of a sense-given impression. On the other hand, 
Hume is certainly right in holding that the distinctive character 
of a percept as compared with an image is in all ordinary cases 
the force and liveliness with which it strikes the mind—the 
distinction, therefore, being one of quality, not of degree. A 
distinction of some importance is found in the “superior 
steadiness ” (Ward) of impressions ; while looking at any set of 
surroundings, images of many different scenes may pass through 
the mind, each one of which is immediately distinguished from 
the impression of the actual scene before the eyes. This arises 
partly, no doubt, from the fact that the perception has clear 
localization, which the image has not. In many cases indeed an 
image even of a most familiar scene is exceedingly vague and 
inaccurate. 

In Art the term is used for a representation or likeness of an 
animate or inanimate object, particularly of the figure of a person 
in sculpture or painting. The most general application of the 
word is to such a representation when used as an object of 
religious worship or adoration, or as a decorative or architectural 
ornament in places of religious worship. The worship of images, 
or idolatry, from the point of view of comparative religion, is 
treated in the article Image-Worship, and the history of the 
attitude of the Christian church, outside the post-Reformation 
church of England, towards the use of images as objects of 
worship and religion in the article Iconoclasts. With regard 
to the Pre-Reformation period in England, it is of interest to 
note that by the constitutions of Archbishop Winchelsey, 1305, 
it was the duty of the parish to provide for the parish church, 
arnong other objects, the images of Christ on the Cross, of the 
■saint to whom the church was dedicated, to be placed in the 
chancel, and of other saints. The injunctions of Edward Vf., 
1547, ordered the destruction of all images that had been the 
objects of superstitious use, and the act of 1549 (3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 10) declared all such images illegal. This act, repealed in 
Mary’s reign, was revived in 1604 (i James I. c. 25) and is still 
in force. The present effect of this unrepealed act, as stated 
in Boyd v. Philpolts (L.R. 6 P.C. 449), is that it only referred 
to the images then subject to abuse, which had been ordered 
to be removed, and did not refer to the subsequent use or abu.se 
of other images. In Article XXII. of the Articles of Religion 
it is laid down that “ the Romish Doctrine concerning . . . 
Worshipping and Adoration as well of Images as of Reliques 
... is a fond thing mainly invented and grounded on no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.” The law in regard to images, which in this connexion 
include pictures and stained-glass windows, but not sculptured 
effigies on monuments or merely ornamental work, is contained 
in various judicial decisions, and is not defined by statute. The 
effect of these decisions is thus summarized in the report of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906: “ Such 
images are lawful as objects of decoration in a church, but are 
unlawful if they arc made, or are in danger of being made, 
objects of superstitious reverence, contrary to Article XXII. 
against the worshipping and adoration of images. In accordance 
with this view, crosses, if not placed on the Holy Table, and also 
crucifixes, if part only of a sculptured design or architectural 
decoration, have been declared lawful. The question whether 
a crucifix or rood standing alone or combined with figures of 
the Blessed Virgin and St John can, in any circumstances, be 
regarded as merely decorative, has given rise to a difference 
of judicial opinion and appears to be unsettled.” Speaking 
generally, articles of decoration and embellishment not used 
m the services cannot lawfully be introduced into a church 
without the consent of the ordinary given by a faculty, the 
granting of which is subject to the judicial discretion of the 
chancellor or commissary, sitting as judge of the bishop's court. 
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By section 8 of the Public Worship Regulation Act 1874, com¬ 
plainants may take proceedings if it is considered that “ any 
alteration in, or addition to, the fabric, ornaments or furniture 
has been made without legal authority, or that any decoration 
forbidden by law has been introduced into such church . . . 
provided that no proceedings shall be taken ... if such altera¬ 
tion or addition has been completed five years before the com¬ 
mencement of such proceedings.” The following are the principal 
cases on the subject: in Boyd v. Philpotis, 1874 (L.R., 4 Ad. &• Ec. 
297 ; 6 P.C. 435), the Exeter reredos case, the privy council, 
reversing the bishop’s judgment, allowed the structure, which 
contained .sculptures in high relief of the Ascension, 'I'rans- 
figuration and Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, together 
with a cross and angels; in R. v. the Bishop of London, i88g 
(-3 Q-B.D. 414, 24 Q.B.D. 213), the .St Paul's reredos case, the 
bishop refused further proceedings against the legality of a 
structure containing sculptured figures of Christ on the Cross 
and the Virgin and Child. In Clifton v. Ridsdale, 1876 (1 P.ie D., 
316), a metal crucifix on the centre of the chancel screen was 
declared illegal as being in danger of being used superstitiously, 
and in the same case pictures or rather coloured reliefs represent¬ 
ing the “ Stations of the Cross ” were ordered to be removed 
on the ground that they had been erected without a faculty, 
and were also con.sidered unlawful by Lord Penzance as con¬ 
nected with certain superstitious devotion authorized by the 
Roman church. 

IMAGE WORSHIP. It is obvious that two religious votaries 
kneeling together before a statue may entertain widely different 
conceptions of what the image is and signifies, although their 
outward attitude is the same. The one may regard it as a mere 
image, pieture or representation of the higher being, void in 
itself of value or power. It is to him, like the photograph hung 
on a wall of one we love, cherished as a picture and no more. 
But the other may regard it, as a little girl regards her doll, as 
an animated being, no mere picture, but as tenement and vehicle 
of the god and fraught with divine influence. The former is 
the attitude which the Latin Church officially inculcates towards 
sacred pictures and statues ; they are intended to convey to 
the eyes of the faithful, especially to the illiterate among them, 
the history of Jesus, of the Virgin and of the saints. The other 
attitude, however, is that into which simple-minded Latin 
peasants actually lapse, as it is also that which characterizes 
other religions ancient or modern which use pictures or sculptures 
of gods, demons, men, brutes, or of particular parts and organs 
of the same. With the latter attitude alone does the pre.sent 
article deal, and it may conveniently be called idolatry or image 
worship. For the history of the use of images in Christian worship 
see IcoNoci.A.STS. 

The image or idol differs from the. fetish, charm, talisman, 
phylactery or miraculous relic, only in this, that cither in the 
flat or the round it resembles the power adored ; it has a prototype 
capable of being brought before the eye and visualized. 'This 
is not necessarily the case with the worshipper of aniconic or 
unshaped gods. The Semite or savage who sets up a sacred 
stone or Bethel believes indeed that a divine power or influence 
enters the stone and dwells in it, and he treats the stone as if 
it were the god, kisses it, anoints it with oil, feeds the god in 
it by pouring out over it the blood of victims slain. But he is 
not an idolater, for he has not “ made unto him.self any graven 
image, nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above or in 
the water beneath or in the water under the earth.” 

The question arises: must the stage of aniconic gods historic¬ 
ally precede and lead up to that of pictures and images ? Are 
the latter a development of the former ? In the history of human 
religions can we trace, as it were, a law of transition from sacred 
stock and stone up to picture and image ? Is it true to say that 
the latter is characteristic of a later and higher stage of religious 
development? It was perhaps the facility with which a pillar 
of stone or wood can be turned into an image by pa nting or 
sculpturing on it eyes, ears, mouth, marks of sex and so on, 
which led anthropologists of an earlier generation to postulate 
such a law of development; but facts do not bear it out. In the 


first place, what we are accustomed to call higher religions 
deliberately attach greater sanctity to aniconic gods than to 
iconic ones, and that from no artistic incapiacity. The Jews 
were as well able as their neighbours to fashion golden calves, 
snakes and the minor idols called teraphim, when their legislator, 
in the words we have just cited, forbade the ancillary use of all 
plastic and pictorial art for religious purposes. And of our own 
Christianity, Robertson Smith remarks as follows : “ The host 
in the Mass is artistically as much inferior to the Venus of Milo 
as a Semitic Masseha was, but no one will say that medieval 
Christianity is a lower form of religion than Aphrodite worship.” 

Here then in the most marked manner the aniconic sacrament 
has ousted pictures and statues. It is the embodiment and 
home of divine personality and power, and not they. Equally 
contradictory of any such law of clevelopmcnt is the circumstance 
that the Greeks of the 5th and 4th centuries b.c., although 
Pheidias and other artists were embodying their gods and 
goddesses in the most perfect of images, nevertheless continued 
to cherish the rude aniconic stocks and stones of their ancestors. 
If any such law ever operated in human religious development, 
how can we explain the following facts. In the shad(>wy age 
which preceded the Stone age and hardly ended later than 
10,000 B.c., the cave-dwellers of the Dordogne could draw elks, 
bisons, elephants and other animals at rest or in movement, 
with a freshness and realism which to-day only a Landseer can 
rival. And yet in the European .Stone age which followed, the 
age in which the great menhirs and cromlechs were erected, in 
which the domestication of animals began and the first corn was 
sown, we find in the strata no image of man or beast, big or little. 

whence this seeming blight and decay of art ? Salomon 
Reinach, guided by the analogy of similar practices among 
the aborigines of Australia, and noticing that these primitive 
pictures represent none but animals that formed the staple 
food of the age and place, and that they arc usually found in 
the deepest and darkest recesses of the caves where they could 
only l)e drawn and seen by torchlight, has argued tliat they 
were not intended for artistic gratification (a late motive in 
human art), but were magical representations destined to 
influence and perhaps attract the hunter’s quarry. In a word, 
this earliest art was ancillary to the chase. It is a common 
practice in the magic of all ages and countries to acquire control 
and influence over men and animals by making images of them. 
The prototype is believed to suffer whatever is done to the 
image. Reinach, therefore, supposes that in the Stone age which 
succeeded, pictorial art was banned because it had got into the 
hands of magicians and had come to be regarded as inevitably 
uncanny and malefic. This is certainly the .secret of the ordinary 
Mahommedan prohibition of pictures and statues, which goes 
even to the length of denying to poor little Arab girls the enjoy¬ 
ment of having dolls. It is felt that if you have got a picture 
of any one, you have some power of harming him through it; 
you can bind or loose him, just as you can a Djinn whose name 
you have somehow learned. It is as dangerous for your enemy 
to have a picture of you as for him to know your name. The 
old Hebrew prohibition of graven images was surely based on 
a like superstition, so far as it was not merely due to the physical 
impossibility for nomads of heavy statues that do not admit of 
being carried from camp to camp and from pasture to pasture. 
Possessing no images of Yahweh the Jews were also not exposed 
to the same risk as were idolaters of having their gods stolen 
by their foes and used against them. Lastly, the restriction to 
aniconic worship saved them from much superstition, for there 
is nothing which so much stimulates the growth of a mythology 
as the manufacture of idols. The artist must indeed start with 
imaginative types, revealed to him in visions or borrowed from 
current myths. But the tendency of his art is to give rise to new 
tales of the gods. There is perpetual action and reaction between 
picture and myth ; and a legislator desiring to purify and raise 
his countrymen’s religion must devote no less attention to their 
plastic art than to their hymnology. 

Motives drawn from homoeopathic magic may thus explain 
the occasional dLsuse and prohibition of pictorial and plastic 
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gWftStS «h 3 rise in aecording to Apulekis (Met. xi. g). Like the statue of St Agatha 
effirorini^ foe a umnA.' ' **’^tcK'more hopeful and of Catania to-day, her image was loaded with jewels, and an 

VvlimMiH i»«ul VI^O has means of bringing near to inscription of Cadk (C.t.L. ii. contains an inventory of the 

BtlKl eivttt COWctng the god he worships. An image jevieb with which Isis had been endowed by Spanish devotees. 
WSmlOTteifl Vtlte a god, and which has this advantage over a mere Idoktrnus cults repose so largely on make - beKcve and 
stock and stone that it declares itself and reveals at a glance to credulity that the priests who administered them, perhaps 
what god it is sacred, must .surely attract and influence the god oftener than we know, fell into the kind of imposture and 
to choose it as his home and tenement. .And having the god trickery of which the l^nd of Bel and the dragon represents 
thus at hand and imprisoned in matter, the simple-minded a classical example. “ Thinkest thou not,” said King .Astyages, 
worshipper can punish him if his jiraycrs are left unanswered. “ that Bel is a living god ? Or seest thou not how much he 
Dr E. B. Tylor accordingly (in his chapter on ” Idolatry in eateth and drinlceth ct'cry day ? Then Daniel laughed, and 
Primitive Culture, ii. 170), reminds us of "the i^ro who feeds said, 0 King, be not deceived : for this is but clay within, 
ancestral images and brings them a share of his trade profits, and brass without, and did never eat or drink anything.” In 
but will beat an idol or fling it into die fire if it cannot give him the sequel Daniel proves to the king that the priests with their 
luck or preserve him from sickness.” So Augustus Caesar, wives and children came in through privy doors and consumed 
having lost some ships in a storm, punished Neptune by forbid- the viards set before the god ; and the king, angered at their 
ding his image to be carried in procession at the Circenskn trickery, slew them all and gave Bel over to Daniel for destnic- 
games (Sueton. .ft.'g. 16). tion. 

In certain cases the wish to carry elsewhere the cult of a The invectives against klolatiy of the early Jewish and 
favourite or ancestral cult, may have dictated the manufacture Christian apologists, of Philo, Mrnucius Felix, Tertullian, 
of images that declare themselves and reveal at a glance whose Amobius, Lactantins and others, are very good reading and 
they are. Thus a Phoenician colonist might desire to carry throw modi light on tlie question horr an ancient pagan con- 
alirnad the cult of a certain Baa! or Astarte who lived in a ceived of his idols. One capital argument of the 'Qiristians 
conical stone or pillar. Pilpp-ims visiting Paphos, the original was the absurdity of a man making an idol and then being 
home and temple of Astarte, could of course l 5 e in no doubt about afraid of or adoring the work of his own hands, l^ctantius 
which of the heavenly powers inhabited the cone of stone in preserves the answer of the pagans so attacked (Dc oripne 
which she was there held to be immanent; nor was any .iieinite errnriis, ii. 2): We do not, they said, fear the images themselves, 
ever ignnr.ant as to which Baa! he stood before, ft was neces- but those beings after whose likeness they were fashioned 
sarily the Baal or Lord of the region. But small portrait statues and by tvhnsc names they were consecrated. Few such rites 
must surely have been made to he earried about or used m private of consecration remain, but they must have been similar to 
worship. Meanwhile the shapeless cone remained the object of those used in India to-day. There the Brahmin invites the 
public adoration and pilgrimage. god to dwell within the image, specially made hollow to contain 

The Egyptian writer Hermes Trismegistns (c. 250), in a work him, “performing the ceremony of aiihiirgsa or inhabitation, 
called Asclrpius (cited by Augustine, De eivit. Dei, viii. T/fi), after which he puts in the eyes and the prana, i.e. breath, life 
daims that his ancestors drscovered the art of making gods, or soul.”' Similarly Augustine (De riv. Dei, viii. 23) relates 
and since they could iwt create souls, they called up the souls how, according to Hermes, the spirits entered by invitation 
of demons or angefe and introduced them into the h<ifv images (jprritus rnmfatot), so that the images became bodies of the gods 
and divine mysteries, that through these souls the idols might (corpora deorum). Thus the invisible spirits by a certain art 
possess powers of doing good and harm. This was the belief are st> joined unto the visible objects of corporeal matter that 
of the pagans, and the Christians for centuries shared it with the latter become as it were animated bodies, images dedicated 
them. Not a few Christian martyrs sought at^ won the palm to those spirits and controlled by them (see Consecr.stion). 
by smashing the idols in order to dislodge the indwelling devil; Such statues were animated with sense and full of spirit, they 
occasionally their zeal was further gratified by beholding it pass foresaw the future, and foretold it by lot, through their priests, 
away like smoke from its rained home. in dreams anti in other ways. 

Image worship then is a sort of animism. It is a continuance Sec E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ed. 1003 (Kst of anthorities and 
by adults of their childish games with dolls. In the Roman .‘Mn’roes vol., p. lyt) ; I.. R. Faniell, The Evoluttau of Religiou 
religion, on a least of thanksgiving for a great victory, couches Grimm, Teuiomc Mythology, translation by 

were spread in the temples for the gods, whose images were taken J- • ■ " y 'mss. (...) 

•bwn from therr pedestals and laid on the couches, and tables JMAGINATJOK, in general, the power or process of producing 
set liefore them loaded with delicate viands. This was allied a mental pictuses or ideas. I’hc term is technically used in 
I.ertiaternium. .So Marco Polo (i. chap. 53) relates how the Tatars piychotogy far the, process of reviving in the mind percepts 
had each a f^re of Natigay, the god of the earth, who watched of objects formerly given m sense perception. .Since this use 
OT’er their children, cattle and crops. The image was made of of the term conflicts with tliat of ordinary language, some 
felt and cloth, and similar images of his wife and children were p*ycholog«ts have preferred to describe this process as “ imag- 
set on his left hand and in front of him. “ And when they eat, ing ” or “ imagery ” or to speak ilf it as “ reproductive ’ as 
thev take the fat of the meat and grease the god's mouth withal, opposed to “ productive ” or ‘ constructive imagination (see 
as well as the mouths of his wife and children.” The old Greek Image and Psvcuotooy). The common, use of the tenn is for 
statues moved of themselves, shook their speiars, kneeled down, the process of fo rmin g in the mind new images which have not 
spoke, walked, wept, laughed, winked, and even bled and b«n previously experienced, or at least only paittaaUy or in 
sweated,—a mighty portent. Ims^s of Christ, of the Virgin different cosnbinatnans. Thus the image of a centaur is the 
and saints have achieved many a simitar miraculous portent, result of combining the common percepts of man and horse: 
A figure of Christ has lieen known even to give its shoes to a poor fairy tal« md fictkio generally are the result of Ais process 
man, and a Virgin to droj) a ring ofl her finger to a suppliant, of combination. Imaginatiom in this sense, not being hmited 
In Umbrian villages on Easter Sunday the images of Jesus and hi the .acquisition of exact knowledge by the requirements 
His Mother are carried in rival processions from their respective of practical necessity, is up to a certain point free from objective 
chapels, and ate made to bow when they meet face to face. The restoaints. In various spheres, however, even imagination 
spectators applaud or hiss according as they make their how if> practice limited : thus a man whose imaginations do 
well or ill. In antiquity it was a common ceremony to arrange violence to the elementary laws of thought, or to the necessaiy 
a holy marriage between male and female images, and su(i principles of practical possibility, or to the reasonable prob¬ 
unions acted on the earth as a fertility charm. Much of;a priest’s abilities of a given oato is regarded as insane. The s^e lunita- 
time was given up to the toilet of the god or goddess. Thus tions beset imagination in the field of scientific hypothesis. 
Isis was dressed and coiffed every day by her special attendants * Tylor, Prim. Culture, ii. 178, 
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Progress m scientific research is due largely to provisienal 
explanations which are coiwtructed by imagination, but suCh 
hypotheses must be framed in relation to-previously ascertained 
facts and in accordance with the principles of the particular 
science. In spite, however, of these broad practical considera¬ 
tions, imagination differs fundamentally from belief in that the 
latter involves “ objective control of subjective activity ” 
fStmit). The play of imagination, apart from the obvious 
limitations (e.g. of avoiding explicit .sel^ontradictien), is con¬ 
ditioned only by the general trend of the mind at a given moment. 
Belief, on the other hand, is immediately related to practical 
activity : it is perfectly possible to imagine my.self a millionaire, 
but unless I believe it 1 do not, therefore, art as such. Belief 
always endeavours to conform to objective fonditions ; though 
it is from one point of view subjective it is also objec¬ 
tively conditioned, whereas imagination as such is specifically 
free. The dividing line between imagination and belief varies 
widely in different stages of mental development. Thus 
a savage who is ill frames an ideal reconstruction of the 
causes of his illne.ss, and attributes it to the hostile magic of 
an enemy. In ignorance of patliology he is satisfied with 
this explanation, and actually believes in it, whereas such a 
hypothesis in the mind of civilized man would be treated as 
a pure effort of imagination, or even as a hallucination. It 
follows that the distinction between imagination and belief 
depends in practice on knowledge, social environment, training 
and the like. 

Although, however, the absence of objective restraint, i.e. 
a certain unreality, is charaeteristic of imagination, none the 
les.s it has great praetica.1 importance us a purely ideational 
activity. Its very freedom from objective limitation makes it 
a source of pleasure and pain. A person of vivid imagination 
suffers acutely from the imagination of perils besetting a friend. 
Tn fact in some cases the ideal construction is so “ real ” that 
specific physical manifestations occur, as though imagination 
had passed itito belief or the events imagined were actually in 
progress. 

IMAM, an Arabic word, meaning “ leader ” or “ guide ” in 
the sense of a “pattern whose example is followed, whether for 
good or bad.’’ Thus it is applied to tlie Koran, to a builder’s 
level and plumb-line, to a road, to a school-boy’s daily task, 
to a written record. It is used in several of these senses in the 
Koran, but specifically several times of leaders and (ii. ii8) 
of Abraham, “ Lo, I make thee a pattern for mankind.’’ Imam 
thus became the name of the head of the Moslem community, 
whose leadership and pattcrnhf)nd, as in the case of Mahomet 
himself, is to be regarded as of the widest description. His 
duty is to be the lieutenant, the Caliph (q.v.) of the I’rophet, 
to guard the faith and maintain the government of the state. 
Round the origin and basis of his office all controversies as to 
the Moslem state centre. The Sunnites hold that it is for men 
to appoint and that the basis is obedience to the general usage 
of the Moslem peoples from the earliest times. 'The necessity 
for leaders has always been recognized, and a leader has always 
been appointed. The basis is thus agreement in the technical 
sense (.see Maiiommedan Law), not Koran nor tradition from 
Mahomet nor analf^. Tlie Shl'ites in general hold that the 
appointment lies with God, through the Prophet or otherwise, 
and that He always has appointed. The Kharijites theoretically 
recognize no absolute need of an Imfim; he is convenient and 
allowable. The Motazilites held that reason, not agreement, 
dictated the appointment. Another distinction between the 
.Sunnites and the Shfites is that the Sunnites regard'the Imam 
as liabfe to err, and to be obeyed even though he personally 
sins, provided he maintains the ordinances of IslSm. Effecti-ve 
leadership is the essential point. But the Shl'ites believe that 
the divinely appointed ImSm is also divinely illumined and pre¬ 
served (ma'ium) from sin. The above is called the greater 
Imamate. The lesser Imamate is the leadership in the Friday 
prayers. This was originally performed by the ImSm in the 
first sense, who not only led in prayers but delivered a sermon 
{khutba ); but with the growth of the Moslem empire and the 
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I retirement ofithe cahph from public Mfe, it was given 

over to a deputy—^rt of a gradual profl«s of potting the 
Imamate or caliphate into commission. ITiese deputy ImSms are, 
in Turkey, ministers of the state, each m charge of his own parish; 
they issue passports, &c., and perform the rites of circumcision, 
marriage and burial. In Persia among Shl'ites their position 
is more purely spiritual, and they are independent of the state. 
A few of their leaders are called Mujtahids, i.e. capable of giving 
an independent opinion on questions of religion and canon law. 
A third use of the term Imam is as an honorary title. It is thus 
applied to leading theologians, e.g. to Abu Hanlfa, ash-Shafi'i, 
Malik ibn Anas, Ahmad ibn I.Ianbal (these are called “ the 
four Imams ’’), Ghazali. 

See MrG. tie Slane’s transl. of Ibn KhaldOn's Prolegomims, i. 
384siiq., 402 sqq., 426sqib, 445. iii. 35, 58 suq.; Ostrorog's transl. of 
Milwarni’.s AhkS.m i. 8q sqq.; Haarbrucker's transl. of Shahrast 5 ni 
by in< 1 e.\; JujmboU’s De Mohammedaanisebe Wet, 316 sqi]. ; Sell's 
Faith of Islam, yj sqq.; Mucdonald's Develepmentof Muslim Theology, 
5b sqq- (D. B. Ma.) 

IMBECILE (through the French from Lat. imhecilltts or imbe- 
ctllis, wealc, feeble ; of unknown origin), waali or feeble, particu¬ 
larly in mind. The term “ imbecility ’’ is used canvantionally of 
a condition of mental degeneration less profound than “ idiotcy ” 
(see Isanity). 

IMBREX (l4itin for “ tile ’’), in architecture the term given to 
the covering tile of the ancient roof: the plain tile is turned up on 
each side and the hnbrex covers the joint. In the simpler type of 
roof the imbrex is semicircular, but in some of the Greek temples 
it has vertical sides and an angular top. In the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae, whece the tiles were in Parian marble, the imbrex on 
one side of the tile and the tile were worked ini one piece out of the 
solid marble. 

IMBROS, a lurkish island in the Aegean, at the southern end 
of the Thracian Chersonese peninsula. It foms with Samothrace, 
about 17 m. distant, a ca,za (or ciinton) in the sanjok of I«mnos 
and province of the ArchipelagoJsles. Herodotus(v.j*6)mentions 
it as an abode of the historic Pi losgkns (?.».). It was, like 
Samothrace, a seat of the worship of the Caibciri (?.».). The 
island is now the seat of a Greek bishopric. There is communica¬ 
tion with the mainland by occiisional vessels. The island is of 
great fertility—wheat, oats, barley, olives, sesame and valonia 
being the principal products, in addition to a variety of fruits. 
Pop. about 92,000, nearly all Turks. 

nSEREIlA, or Xmeritia, a district in Russian Transcaucasia, 
extends from the left bank of the river Tskheniz-TskhaU to the 
Suram range, which separates it from Georgia on the east, and is 
bounded on the south by Akhaltsikh, and tlnis corresponds 
roughly to the eastern part of the modern government of Kutais. 
Anciently a part of Colchis, and included in Lazia durii^ the 
Roman empire, Imeretia was nominally under the dominion of 
the Greek emperors. In the early part of the 6th century it 
became the theatre of wars between tlie Byzantine emperor 
Justinian and Chosroes, or Khosrau, king of Persia. Between 
750 and 985 it was. ruled by a dynasty (Apkhaa) of native princes, 
but was devastated by hostile incursions, reviving only after it 
became united to Georgia. It flouxishedi until the reign ofi Queen 
Thamar, but after her death (1212) the country became im¬ 
poverished through strife and internal dissensions. It was 
reunited with Georgia from i to 1346, and again in 1424. 
But the union only lasted forty-five years ; from 1469 until i8ra 
it was governed by a Hagratid dynasty, closely akin to that which 
ruled over Georgia. In 1621 it made the earliest appeal to 
Russia for aid ; in 1650 it at^nowledged Russian suzerainty 
and in 1769 a Russian force expelled the Turks. In 1803 thie 
monarch declared himself a vassal of Russia, and in i&io the 
little kingdom was definitively annexed to that empire. (See 
Gbokcia.) 

IMIItAZOLES, or Glyoxalines, organic chemical compounds 

CH=>CH . , , 

containing the ring system HN<r _ ' • Imidazole itself was 

vH - N 

first prepared by H.Dcbus (. 4 ««. 1858, io7,p.2S4)by the action of 
ammonia on glyoxal, 2C2H,_,0._, + 2 NH.| => C3H^N.24- + 2 n._, 0 . 
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The compounds of this series may be prepared by the con¬ 
densation of ortho - diketoncs with ammonia and aldehydes 

R-C-N .. 

R-CO-CO-R + + R'-CHO-- 3 lI.p + ^ ^ ; 

from Ihioimidazolones by oxidation with dilute nitric acid (W. 
Marckvvald, Ber., 1892, 25, p. 2361); by distillation of hydro- 
benzamide and similarly constituted bodies ; and by the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on symmetrical dimethyloxamide, a 
methylchlorglyoxaline l>cing formed ( 0 . Wallach, Ann., 1877, 
184, p. 500). 

The glyoxalincs are basic in character, and the imide hydrogen 
is replaceable by metals and alkyl groups. They are stable 
towards reducing agents, and acidyl groups arc onl)^ introduced 
with difficulty. 

Imidazole {glyoxalinc), C^H^Nj, crystallizes in thick prisms which 
nicU at 88-Sq° C. and boil at 253“ C., and are readily soluble in 
alcohol and in water. It is unaffected by chromic acid, but potassium 
perinanganate oxidizes it to formic acid. It forms salts with acids. 

Lophine (triphenylglyoxalme), il is formed 

C,,blr,*C — NH / 

by the dry distillation of liydrobenzamide, or by saturating an 
alcoholic solution of benzil and bonzaldehyde (at a temperature of 
40° C.) with ammonia. It crystallizes in needles wliich melt at 
275° C. It is a weak base. When heated to 300“ C. with hydriodic 
acid and hydrochloric acid, in the presence of some rod phosphorus, 
it yields benzoic acid. 

The keto-glyoxahiies are known as imidaeohnes and are prepared 
by the action of acids on acctalyl thioureas (W. Marckwald, Ber., 

i8i) 2, 23, p. 2357). llemimidaeole, is the simplest 

representative of the bcnzoglyoxalines and is prepared by the 
condensation of formic acid with ortlio-phenylene diamine, il 
forms rhombic crystals which melt at 170° C. It is basic in char¬ 
acter, and on oxidation with potassium permanganate yields a 

HOOC C'.-N .s 

small amount of glvoxuline dicarboxylic acid, 11 ^.11. 

HOOC-C - NH-^ 

(E. Hamberger, Ann., 1893, 273, ji 338). 

IMITATION (l,at. imitalio, from imitari, to imitate), the 
reproduction or repetition of an action or thought as observed 
in another person or in oneself, or the construction of one object 
in the likeness of another. Hy some writers (e.g. Preyer and Lloyd 
Morgan) the term “ imitation ” is limited to cases in which one 
person copies the action or thought of another; others have pre¬ 
ferred a wider use of the termfi.c. including “ self-imitation”), and 
have attempted to classify imitatii’e action into various groupings, 
e.g. as cases of “ conscious imitation,” ‘‘ imitative suggestion,” 
” plastic imitation " (as when the members of a crowd sub¬ 
consciously reproduce one another’s modes of thought and action), 
and the like. The main distinction is that which takes into 
account the question of attention {q.v.). In conscious imitation, 
the attention is fixed on the act and its reproduction ; in un¬ 
conscious imitation the reproduction is entirely mechanical and 
the agent does not “ attend ” to the action or thought which he 
is copying : in subconscious imitation the action is not deliberate, 
though the necessary train of thought would immediately follow 
if the attention were turned upon it under normal conditions. 
Imitation plays an extremely important part in human and 
animal development, and a clear understanding of its character 
is important both for the study of primitive peoples, and also in 
the theories of education, art and sociology. The child's early 
development is in large measure imitative : thus the first arti¬ 
culate sounds and the first movements arc mainly reproductions 
of the words and actions of parents, and even in the later stages 
that teacher is likely to achieve the best results who himself gives 
examples of how a word should be pronounced or an action done. 
The impulse to imitate is, howei'er, not confined to cliildren: 
there is among the majority of adults a tendency to assimilate 
themselves cither to their society or to those whom they especially 
admire or respect: this tendency to shun the eccentric is rooted 
deeply in human psychology. Moreover, even among highly 
developed persons the imitative impulse frequently overrides the 
reason, as when an audience, a crowd, or even practically a 
whole community is carried away by a panic for which no 
adequate ground has Ireen given, or when a cough or a yawn is 


imitated by a company of people. Such cases may be compared 
with those of persons in mesmeric trances who mechanically 
copy a series of movements made by the mesmerist. The uni¬ 
versality of the imitative impulse has led many psychologists to 
regard it as an instinct (so William James, Principles of Psy¬ 
chology, ii. 408 ; cf. Instinct), and in that large class of imitative 
actions which have no obvious ulterior purpose the impulse 
certainly appears to be instinctive in character. On the other 
hand where the imitator recognizes the particular effect of a 
process and imitates with the deliberate intention of producing 
the same effect, his action can scarcely be classed as instinctive, 
A considerable number of psychologists have distinguished 
imitative from instinctive actions {e.g. Baldwin, and Sully), 
According to Darwin the imitative impulse begins in infants at the 
age of four months. It is to be noted, however, that the child 
imitates, not everj' action indLscriminately, but especially those 
towards which it has a congenital tendency. The same is true of 
animals: though different kinds of animals may live in close 
proximity, the young of each kind imitate primarily the actions 
ol their own parents. 

Among primitive man imitation plays a very important 
pari. The savage believes that he can bring about events 
by imitating them. He makes, for instance, an image of his 
enemy and pierces it with darts or burns il, believing that by so 
doing he will cause liis enemy’s death : similarly sailors would 
whistle, or farmers would pour water on the ground, in tlie hope 
of producing wind or rain. This form of imitation is known as 
sympathetic magic (see Magic). The sociological importance of 
imitation is elaborately investigated by Gabriel Tarde {Les Lois 
de I'imitation, 2nd ed., 1895), who bases all social evolution on the 
imitative impulse. He distinguishes “ custom imitations,” i.e. 
imitations of ancient or even forgotten actions, and “mode imita¬ 
tions,” i.e. imitations of current fashions. New discoveries are, in 
his scheme, the product of the conflict of imitations. This theory, 
though of great value, seems to neglect original natural similarities 
vi'hich, by the law of causation, produce similar consequences, 
where imitation is geographically or chronologically impossible. 

The term “ imitation ” has also the following special uses 

1. In Art-theory. —According to I’lato all artistic production 
is a form of imitation {pifii^ms). That which really exists is 
the idea or type created by God; of this type all concrete 
objects are representations, while the painter, the tragedian, 
the musician are merely imitators, thrice removed from the 
truth {Rep. x. 596 scq.). Such persons are represented 1 )> 
Plato as a menace to the moral fibre of the community {Rep. 
iii.), as performing no useful function, draw’ing men away from 
reality and pandering to the irrational side of the .soul. All art 
should aim at moral improvement. Plato clearly intends by 
“ imitation ” more than is connotated by the modem word: 
though in general he associates with it all that is bad and second- 
rate, he in some passages admits the value of the imitation of 
that which is good, and thus assigns to it a certain symbolic 
significance. Aristotle, likewise regarding art as imitation, 
emphasizes its purely artistic value as purging the emotions 
(Kd^tt/xris), and producing beautiful things as such (see 
Aesthetics and Fine Arts). 

2. In Biology, the term is sometimes applied to the assimila¬ 
tion by one species of certain external characteristics (especially 
colour) which enable them to escape the notice of other species 
which would otherwise prey upon them. It is a form of pro¬ 
tective resemblance and is generally known as mimicry {q.v. ; 
see also Colours of Animals). 

3. In Music, the term “ imitation ” is applied in contrapuntal 
compo.sition to the repetition of a pa.ssage in one or more of the 
other voices or parts of a composition. When the repetition 
is note for note with all the intervals the same, the imitation 
is called “ strict ” and becomes a canon {q.v.) ; if not it is called 
“ free,” the latter being much the more common. There are 
many varieties of imitation, known as imitation “ by inversion,” 
“ by inversion and reversion,” “ by augmentation,” “ by 
diminution ” (sec Grove’s Dictionary of Music, s.v., and text¬ 
books of musical theory). 



IMITATION OF CHRIST 


IMITATION OF CHRIST, THE {ImiMio Chrisii), the title 
of a famous medieval Christian devotional work, much used 
still by both Catholics and Protestants and usually ascribed to 
Thomas k Kempis. The “ Contestation ” over the author of 
the Imitation of Christ is probably the most considerable and 
famous controversy that has ever been carried on concerning 
a purely literary question. It has been going on almost without 
flagging for three centuries, and nearly 200 combatants have 
entered the lists. In the present article nothing is said on the 
history of the controversy, but an attempt is made to summarize 
the results that may be looked on as definitely acquired. 

Until quite recently there were three candidates in the field— 
Thomas k Kempis (1380-1471), a canon regular of Mount St 
Agnes in Zwolle, in the diocese of Utrecht, of the Windesheim 
Congregation of Augustinian Canons; John Gerson (1363-1420), 
chancellor of the University of Paris; and an abbot, John 
Gersen, .said to have been abbot of a Benedictine monastery 
at Vercelli in the 12th century. Towards the end of the 15th 
century the Imitation circulated under the names of the first 
two ; but Gerson is an impossible author, and his claims have 
never found defenders except in France, where they are no 
longer urged. The Benedictine abbot Gersen is an absolutely 
mythical personage, a mere “ double ” of the chancellor. Con¬ 
sequently at the present day the question is narrowed to the issue; 
Thomas k Kempis, or an unknown author. 

The following is a .statement of the facts that may be received 
as certain;— 

1. The earliest-known dated MS. of the Imitation is of 1424— 
it contains only Bk. 1 .; the earliest MSS. of the whole work of 
certain date are of 1427. Probably some of the undated MSS. 
arc older ; but it is the verdict of the most competent modern 
expert opinion that there is no palaeographical reason for sus¬ 
pecting that any known MS. is earlier than the first quarter of 
the 15th century. 

2. A Latin letter of a Dutch canon regular, named Johann van 
Schoonhoven, exhibits such a close connexion with Bk. I. that 
plagiarism on the one side or the other is the only possible 
explanation. It is capable of demonstration that the author 
of the Imitation was the borrower, and that the opposite hypo¬ 
thesis is inadmissible. Now, this letter can be shown to have 
been written after 1382. Therefore Bk. I. was beyond contro¬ 
versy written between the years 1382 and 1424. 

3. It is not here assumed that the four treati.ses formed a 
single work, or even that they are all by the same author ; and 
the date of the other three books cannot be fixed with the 
same certainty. But, on the one hand, before the beginning 
of the 15th century there is no trace whatever of their existence 
—a strong argument that they did not yet exist; and on the 
other hand, after 1424 nearly each year produces its quota of 
MSS. and other signs of the existence of the.se books become 
frequent. Moreover, as a matter of fact, the four treatises did 
commonly circulate together. The presumption is strong that 
Bks. II., III., IV,, like Bk. I., were composed shortly before 
they were put into circulation. 

It may then be taken as proved that the Imitation was com¬ 
posed between 1380 and 1425, and probably towards the end 
rather than the beginning of that period. Having ascertained 
the date, we must consider the birthplace. 

4. A number of idioms and turns of expression throughout 
the book show that its author belonged to some branch of the 
Teutonic race. Further than this the argument does not lead; 
for when the dialects of the early 15th century are considered 
it cannot be said that the expressions in question are Nether¬ 
lands rather than German- as a matter of fact, they have all 
been paralleled out of High German dialects. 

5. Of the 400 MSS. of the Imitation 340 come from the Teutonic 
countries—another argument in favour of its Teutonic origin. 
Again, 100 of them, including the earliest, come from the Nether¬ 
lands. This number is quite disproportionate to the relative 
size of the Netherlands, and so points to Holland as the country 
in which the Imitation was first most widely circulated and 
presumably composed. 
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6. There is a considerable body of early evidence, traceable 
before 1450, that the author was a canon regular. 

7. Several of the MSS. were written in houses belonging to 
the Windesheim Congregation of canons regular, or in close 
touch with it. Moreover there is a specially intimate literary 
and spiritual relationship between the Imitation and writings 
that emanated from what has been called the “ Windesheim 
Circle.” 

To sum up: the indirect evidence points clearly to the con¬ 
clusion that the Imitation was written by a Teutonic canon 
regular, probably a Dutch canon regular of the Windesheim 
Congregation, in the first quarter of the 15th century. These 
data are satisfied by Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Wc pass to the direct evidence, neglecting that of witnesses 
who had no special sources of information. 

8. There can be no question that in the Windesheim Congrega¬ 
tion itself there was already, during Thomas 4 Kempis’s lifetime, 
a fixed tradition that he was the author of the Imitation. The 
most important witness to this tradition is Johann Busch. 
It is true that the crucial words arc missing in one copy of his 
“ Chronicle ” ; but it is clear there were two redactions of the 
work, and there are no grounds whatever for doubting that the 
second with its various enlargements came from the hands of 
Busch himself — a copy of it containing the passage exists 
written in 1464, while both Busch and Thomas a Kempis were 
still alive. Busch passed a great part of his life in Windesheim, 
only a few miles from Mount St Agnes where Thomas lived. 
It would be hard to find a more authentic witness. Another 
witness is Hermann Rhyd, a German member of the Windesheim 
Congregation, who also had personally known Thomas. Besides, 
two or three M.SS. originating in the Windesheim Congregation 
state or imply the same tradition. 

9. More than this : the tradition existed in Tliomas k Kempis’s 
own monastery .shortly after his death. For John Mauburnc 
became a canon in Mount St Agnes within a few years of Thomas’s 
death, and he states more than once that Thomas wrote the 
ImitaUon. 

10. The (»rlicst biographer of Thomas a Kempis was an 
anonymous contemporary : the Life was printed in 1494, but 
it exists in a MS. of 1488. The biographer says he got his infor¬ 
mation from the brethren at Mount St Agnes, and he slates 
in pa,ssing that Bk. Ill. was written by Thomas. Moreover, 
he appends a list of Thomas’s writings, 38 in number, and 5-8 
are the four books of the Imitation. 

It is needless to point out that such a list must be of vasitly 
greater authority than those given by St Jerome or Gennadius 
in their De vim illustribus, and its rejection must, in consistency, 
involve methods of criticism that would work havoc in the 
history of early literature of what kind soever. The domestic 
tradition in the Windesheim Congregation, and in Mount St 
Agnes itself, has a weight that cannot be legitimately avoided 
or evaded. Indeed the external authority for Thomas’s author¬ 
ship is stronger than that for the authorship of mo.st really anony¬ 
mous books—such, that is, as neither tliemselves claim to be 
by a given author, nor have been claimed by any one as his own. 
A large proportion of ancient writings, both ecclesiastical and 
secular, are unquestioningly assigned to writers on far less 
evidence than that for Thomas’s authorship of the Imitation. 

Internal arguments have been urged against Thomas’s author¬ 
ship. It has been said that his certainly authentic writings 
are so inferior that the Imitation could not have been written by 
the same author. But only if they were of the most certain and 
peremptory nature could such internal arguments be allowed 
to weigh against the clear array of facts that make up the 
external argument in favour of k Kempis. And it cannot be 
said that the internal difficulties are such as this. Let it be 
granted that Thomas was a prolific writer and that his writings 
vary very much in quality; let it be granted also that the 
Imitation surpasses all the rest, and that some are on a level 
very far below it; still, when at their best, some of the other 
works are not unworthy of the author of the Imitahon. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the present writer that 
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IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


the '■ Contestation ” is over, and that Thomas a Kem|Ms’s 
claims to the authotship of the Imitalion have been solidly 
established. 

The best aeeount in Enfrlisli of fbe Controversy is that given by 
F. R. Cruise in his Thomas it Kempts Works ^duceil 

Iveiore iShoare m general, with the exeuptioii of those of Eusebius 
Amort, superannuated, and deal in large measure with points no 
longer of any living intf'resf. A pamphlet by Cruise, Who was 
the Author 0/ the Inu/atum ^ (iko«) contains sullirienl inlorma- 
lion on the s-ubject for all ordinary nee<ls; it l>a.s lieen translated 
into I'rcncli and Cltiman, and may be regarded as tin; stauclard 
Jiandbook. 

It has lieeii said that the Imitation of Christ has had a vrider 
religious influence (han any book except the Bible, and if the 
.statement lie limited to Christendom, it is pnibably true. The 
Imitation has lieen translated into over fifty languages, and is said 
to have run tlinnigli more than (1000 editions. The other statement, 
olteii made, that it sums up all that is best of earlier Western 
inyslicism—that in it " was gathered and ooncentoreil all that was 
elevating, passionate, profoundly pious in all the older mystics " 
(Mi)nian)—is an exaggeration that is but partialiv true, lor it de- 
jireciates unduly tin elder iuvstics and fails to lio justice to the 
originality ol the Iinitalwn, for its spi,-itual teaching is something 
(|uite difiereiit from the mysticism of .Augustine in the Conftssions, 
or of Bernard in the Sermons an the Song 0/ Songs ; it is iftcrent 
Irom the scholastic mvstictsm ol the St Victors or Boiiaveiiture; 
above all. it is diflereiit from the ob.scure mysticism, saturated with 
tlip pseudo-Dionysian Neo|flatomsTn ol tli" f.crnian school of Eck- 
liurt, Suso, T auler and Ruysbroek. Again, it is quite difterent from 
the later school of St Teresa and St John of the Cross, and from 
tlie introspective methods of what mat be called tiie modern sehuol 
of .sjurituality. The Imitation stands apart, unique, as tlie jirincipal 
and most representative utterance ot a special phase ol religious 
thought—non-acholasttr, non-platonic, positive and merely religious 
in Its scope- herein reflecting faithfully the spint of the movement 
initiated by (lerhard (hoot (</ 0 ), and carried lorward by the circles 
in wluUi Thomas a Kenipis livid. In loiitrast with more mystical 
writings it is of limiud clc.irness, every sentence being easily under¬ 
standable by all whose sjuntual .sense is in any degree awakened 
No doubt it owes its umver.sal jiowei to this simplicity, to its Ireedom 
from iutellectiialism and its direct appeal to tire religious sense 
and to the t.\traordiuary religious genius of its author. Professor 
Harnack in Ins book What is Christtniiilv ^ counts tlie Imitalion as 
one ol the rliiei spiiitna! forees in Cathoiici.sm : it " kindles inde- 
liendent religious lile, and a lire wliiih burns with a flame of its 
own '■ (p. ihb). 

The best Latin edition of tlie Imitation is that of Htrsche (1R74), 
which follows closely the autograph of ipji and reproduces the 
rhythmical character of the book. Of English translation-s the most 
interesting is that by John Wesley, under the title The Christian's 
Pattern a) (E. C. B.) 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, THE, This dogmu of the 
Koman Calholir Church was defined as of faith ” by Pope 
Pius IX. on the 8th of Deeember 1K54 in the following terms : 
“ The doctrine which hnid.s that the Blessed Virgin Mary, from 
the first instant of her conception, was. by a mo.st .singular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God in view of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the human rare, preserved from 
all stain of Original Sin, is a doetrine revealed by God, and there¬ 
fore to be firmly and steadfastly believed by all the faithful."' 
These words presuppose tlie distinction between original, or 
racial, and actual, or personally incurred .sin. There is no dis¬ 
pute that the Church has always held the Ble.ssed Virgin to be 
sinless, in the sen.se of actual or personal sin. The question 
of the Immaculate'Gonception regards original or racial sin only. 
It is admitted that the doctrine as defined by Pius IX. was not 
explicitly mooted before tlie 12th century. But it is claimed 
that it is implicitly contained in the teaching of the Fathers. 
Their expressions on the subject of the sinlessness of Mary are, 
it is pointed out, so ample and so absolute that they must he 
taken to include original sin as well as actual. Thus we have 
in the first fi've centuries such epithets applied to her as “ in 
every respect holy,” “ in all things unstained,” “ .super-innocent" 
and “ singularly holy ” ; she is compared to Eve before the 
fall, as ancestress of a redeemed people ; she is “ the earth 
before it was accursed.” The well-known words of St Augustine 
(d. J30) may be cited: ‘‘ As regards the mother of (kid,” 
he says, ” I will not allow anv question whatever of sin.” •'* 

■ From the Bull Ineffabilis Deus. 

Sec Passaglia's work, referrart to below. 

“ /)> natura et graha, cap. xxxvi. 


If is tme that he is here speaking directly of actual or personal 
sin. But his aigument is that all men are sinners.; that they 
are so through original depravity; that this original depravity 
may be overcome by the grace of God, and he adds that fae dues 
not know but that Marj' may have had sufficient grace to. over¬ 
come sin “ of cveiy .sort ” (omni ex parte). 

It seems to have been St Bernard who, in tlie 12th centujyi, 
explicitly raised the question of the Immaculate Cemoeption. 
A toast of the Gonception of the Blessed Virgin had ahremdy 
begun tn he celebrated in some churches of tiie West. St 
Bernard blames the canon.s of the metropolitan church of Lyons 
for instituting such a festival without the penmission of the Holy 
See. In doing so, he takes occasion to repudiate altogether 
the view that the Conceiition of Mary was sinless. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he was using the term “ Conception " in the 
same sense in which it i.s used in the definition of Pius IX. In 
sfieaking of conception one of three things may be meant: 
(i) the mother's co-operation ; (2) the formation of the body, 
or (3) the completion of the human Ireing by the infusion 
of the rational or spiritual soul. In early times conception was 
very commonly u.sed in tiie first sense - " active ” conception 
as it was culled. But it is in the second, or rather the third, 
sense that the word is employed in modern usage, and in tlic 
definition of Pope Pius IX. But St Eemard would seem to 
have been speaking of conception in the first sense, for in his 
argument he says, " Jlow can there be ubsenix; ot sin where 
there is ciincopisi'cncc {libido) ?" and stronger expressions 
follow, showing that he is speaking of the mother and not of 
the child.'* 

St Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the medieval scholastics, 
rofiiseri to admit the Immaculate Conception, on the ground tliat, 
unless the Blessed Virgin liad at one time or other been one ol 
the sinful, she could not justly be said to have been redeemed 
by Christ.''’ St Bona\’cntura (d. 1274), sc'.'und only to St Thomas 
in his influence on the Christian sdiools of his age, hesitated 
to accept it tor a similar reason.'* The celebrated John Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308), a Franciscan like St Bomiventura, argued, 
on the ronlrarj’, that from a rational point of \'iew it was 
certainly us little dcrogator)- to the merits ol Christ to assert that 
Mary was by him preserved from all taint of sin, as to sa)' lliat 
she first contracted it and then was delivered." His anruinenls, 
combined with a better acquaintance witli the language of the 
etirly Fatliers, gradually prevailed in the schools ol the Western 
Church. In 1387 the university of Pans strongly condemned 
the opposite view. In 1483 Pope Sixties IV., who had already 
(1476) emphatically approved of the feast of the Conception, 
condemned iJiose who ventured to assert that the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception was heretical, and lorbadc citlicr 
side to claim a decisive victory until further action on the part 
of the Holy See. The council of Trent, after declaring that in 
its decrees on the subject of original .sin it did not include “ the 
blessed and immaculate Virgin Mur}’, Mother of God," renewed 
this prohibition.® Pope Paul V, (d. 1651) ordered tJial no one, 
under severe penalties, should dare to assent in public “ acts ” 
or disputations that the Blessed Virgin was conceived in original 
sin. Pope Gregory XV., shorriy afterwards, extended this 
prohibition to private discussions, allowing, however, the 
Dominicans to argue on the subjects among themselves. 
Clement XL, in 1708, extended the feast of the Conception 
to the whole Church as a holy day of obligation. Long before 
the middle of the 19th century the doctrine was univensaBy 
taught in the Roman Catholic Church. During the reign of 
Gregory XVI. the bishops in various countries began to press 
for a definition. Pius IX., at the beginning of his pontificate, 
and again after 1851, appointed commissions to investigate the 
whole .subject, and he was advised that the doctrine was ont 

* S. Bemardi Epist. clxxiv. 7. 

‘ Summa theologia, part iii., quaest. 27, art. 3. 

® In Hhnm III. smteniearum distinct. 3 q-uaest. i. art. 2. 

’ In lihrum HI. smientiarum dist. 3 quaest. i. n. 4 ; Cir. Die 
hnct 18 n. 15. .4160 the Summa theologia of Scotus (compiled by a 
disciple), part iii., quaest. 27, art. 2. 

“ Sess. V. De peccato nriginali. 
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wiiich. could. be defined and that the time for a definition was 
opparCune. On (die 8lh <oi December 1854 in a great assembly 
of bishops, in the basilica of St Peter’s at Uonte, te promialgated 
Bu'll JnefiabiUs Dtus^ m which lihe history of the doctrine 
is sranmarily teaoed, and whadh contains the defimtion as givitaj 
above. 

l'hL"festiival..of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, os distinct 
from her Mativity, was certainly celebraited in the Greek Church 
in the 7tlh century, os we learn from one of the canons of .St 
Andrew of Cnete (or of Jerusalem) who died about 700.' 
There is .some evidence that it was kept in Spain in the time of 
St Ildefansos of Toledo (d. 667) and in southern Italy before 
A.n. looQ. In Kngiand it was known in the rath century ; a 
puncil of tdae province of Canterbury, in 1338, ascribe its 
introduction to St Anselm. It spread to France and Germany 
in the same ioentury. It was extended to the whole church, as 
stated above, in 17108. It is kept, in the Western Church, on the 
8th of Deoeraher ; the Greeks have always kept it one day later. 

Tile chief repertoire of Patristic iiassagcs, both 011 fhe tloctniic 
and on the festival, is I'uther Oharicf. Passagha’s great ooiloction, 
eatlllud De itnmaouiato Deiparue semper ytr^tnis iGonceptu Caroh 
Passaglia soi.. S.J, commentarius (3 voL., Roman, 1854-1K55). 

h useful statement of the doctrine with numerous references to 
the Fathers and-scholastics is fonml in Hurler’s Thtnhgta T^igrnoHca 
(5.th ed.), tom. i. tract, vii. cap. f>, p. 4 48. 

Tlie state of Catholic beliat in Uie .midxlle of tlie lyth century 
i.s well brought out in La Cruvauie ginirale- cl cunslaiite ds I'Plghse 
toitchaul rimmaculec conception de la hienheureuse I'lerge Mane, 
published in 1855 by Thomas M. ]. Cnuaset (1702-1866), professor 
of moral thedogy at the grand seminary ot Besuiiyon, and suc¬ 
cessively archbishop of llesariycui and .cardinal asichbishop oJ Reims. 

For Riighsh readers the doctrine, and Die hestory of it.s dehmtiuu, 
i-. clearly statcil by Archbisliop Ullathorne in The Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of Cod (2nd ed , London, Tgo.(). I>r F. G, 
Lee, 111 The .^niess ‘Conception of the Mother of God ; n Theolo^nai 
Essay (Loudon., 1801) argued that the doctrine of Die Immaculate 
Conception is a legitimate development of early church teaching. 

IMMANENCE (from Lat. in-tnanerc to dwell in, remain), in 
philosophy and theology a term applied in contradistinction to 
“ transcendence,” to the fact or condition of bcutg entirely 
within .something. Its most important use is for the theological 
conception of God as existing in and tliroughout tlie created 
world, as opposed, f.ir example, to Deism {q.v.), which conceives 
Him as separate from and above the universe. This conception 
has been expressed in a great v'uriety of forncs (.see Theism, 
Fan’I'HEism). It should be observed that the immanence 
doctrine need not [treclude the belief in the transcendence of 
God : tlius God may be regarded as above the world (tran¬ 
scendent) and at the same timj as present in and pervading it 
(immanent). The immanence doctrine has arisen from two 
main causes, tlie one mula|)hysical, the other religious. Meta¬ 
physical speculation on the relation of matter and mind has 
naturally led to a conviction of an underlying unity of all 
existence, and so to a metaphysical identification of God and 
the universe-: when this identification proceeds to tlie length of 
expressing the universe us merely a mode or form of deity the 
result is pantheism (cf. the Eleatics): when it regards the deity 
as simply the sura of the forces of nature (cf. John Toland) the 
result is naturalism. In eitlier case, but especially in the former, 
it frequently becomes pure mysticism {q.v.). Religious thinkers 
are faced by the problem of t^ Creator and the created, and the 
necessity for formulating a close relationship between God and 
man, the Infinite and Perfect with the finite and imperfect. 
The conception of God as wholly external to man, a purely 
mechanical theory of tlie creation, is throughout Christendom 
regarded as false to the teaching of the New Testament as also to 
Cliristian experience. The contrary view has gained ground in 
some quarters (cf. the so-called “ New Theology ” of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell) so in as to postulate a divine element in human 
beings, so definitely briciging over the gap between finite and 
infinite which was to some extent admitted by the bulk of early 
Christian teachers. In support of such a view are adduced not 
only the metaphysical difficulty of postulating any relationship 
■ P, G, tom. cKvii. p. 1305. 
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between the infinite and the pumiy finite, but ako the ntbical 
problems of the nature of human .goodaess'—t.c. how a merely 
humaa being could appreciate the nature .of or display divine 
goodness—^aid the epistemological problem «f explaining how 
^ite mind can ce^iae -the ignite. The development of the 
imraaneuae theory of God has coincided with the deeper recogni¬ 
tion of the essentially -spiritual nature of deity as contrasted with 
the older semi-pi^an conception found very largely in the Old 
Testaaaent of God as primarily a mighty ruler, obedience to 
whom is comparable with that of a subject to an absolute 
monarch: the idea of the dignity of manin virtue of his immediate 
relation with God may be traced.in great measare to the hunjanist 
movement of tfie 14th and 15th centuries (cf, the Inner Light 
doctrine of Johann Tauler). In later times the concaption of 
conscience as an inward monitor is wniptomatic of the same 
movement of thought. In pure metaphysics the term “ imma- 
nence-philo.sophy ” is given to a doctrine held largely by German 
philosophers (Rehmfce, Ledair, .Schuppe and others) according to 
which all reality is reduced to elements immanent in ■conscious¬ 
ness. ’J'his doctrine is derived from Berkeley and Hume on the 
one hand and from Kantianism on the other, and embodies the 
principle that notliing am exist for the mind save itself. The 
natural consequence of this theory is that tlie individual con¬ 
sciousness alone exists (solipsism): tliis position is, however, ^en 
to the obvious criticism tlial in some cases individual conscious¬ 
nesses agree in tlieir content. Schuppe, therefore, postulates a 
general consciousness (liewtijistsein uberhaupt). 

IMMANUEL BEN SOLOMON (c. 1265-r. 1330), Hebrew poet, 
was born in Rome. He was a rontemporar)’ and friend of Dante, 
and his verse shows the influence of the ” divine poet.” Im- 
mamid's early studies included science, mathematics and 
philosophy ; and his commentaries on Proverbs, Psalms, Job 
and other Biblical books are good examples of the rurrerrt 
symbolical methods which Dante so supremely ased. Immanuel's 
fame chinfiv rests on liis poems, especially the collection (in the 
manner of llari/.i, q.v.) entitled Mehnhhmrth, a .scries of 37 good- 
natured satires on Jewish life. Religious and secular topics are 
indiscriminately interwoven, and severe pietisUs were offended by 
Immanuel’s erotic style. Most popular is an additional section 
numbered 28 (often printed by itself) called Hell and Paradise 
{hu-Tophet veha-Iulen). 'I'he poet is'conducted by a certain 
Daniel (doubtfully identified with Dante) through the realms of 
torture and bliss, and Immanuel’s pictures and comments are 
at once vivid and witty. 

See J. ChotzaeT, Ilehrew Humour (Lond. 1005), pp, 82-102. (I. A.) 

IMMERMANN, KARL LEBERECHT (171)6-11840), German 
dramatist and novelist, was born on the 241!) of April 1796 at 
Magdeburg, the son of a government official. In 1813 he went 
to study law at Halle, where he remained, after the suppression 
of tlie university by Napoleon in the same year, iiniil King 
Pre-derick William’s “ Summons to iny people ” on March i7tli. 
He responded with alacrity, but was prevented by illness from 
taking part in the earher campaign ; he fought, however, in 
1815 at Ligny and Waterloo, and marched into Paris with 
Bliicher. At the conclusion of the war he resumed his studies 
at Haile, and after being Rrferendar in Magdeburg, was ap¬ 
pointed in 18119 Assesstir at Miinstcr in Westphalia. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Elise von Liitzow, Countess von 
Ahlcfeldt, Wife of the leader of the famous “ free corps ” (see 
Ltixzow). This lady first inspired his pen, and tlieir relationship 
is reflected in several dramas written about this time. In 1823 
Immermann was appointed judge at Magdeburg, and in 1827 
was transferred to Diisseldorf as Land^tchtsral or district 
judge. Thitlwir the countess, whose marriage hud in the mean¬ 
time been dissolved, followed liitn, and, though refusing his hand, 
shaired his hon&e until his marriage in 1839 wiUi a granddaughter 
of August Hermann Nicmeycr (1754-1828), chan(-ellor and 
rector perpetuus of Halle university. In 1834 Immennann under¬ 
took the management of the Dusseldorf theatre, and, although 
his resources were small, succeeded for two years in raising it 
to a hi^ level of excellence. The theatre, however, was insuf¬ 
ficiently endowed to allow of him carrying on the work, and 
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in 1836 he returned to his official duties and literary pursuits. 
He died at Diisseldorf on the 25th of August 1840. 

Immermann had considerable aptitude for the drama, but 
it was long before he found a rongenial field for his talents. His 
early plays are imitations, partly of Kotzebue’s, partly of the 
Romantic dramas of Tieck and Milliner, and are now forgotten. 
In 1826, however, appeared Cardenio mtd Celinde, a love tragedy 
of more promise; this, as well as the earlier productions, 
awakened the ill-will of Platen, who made Immermann the 
.subject of his wittiest satire, Der romautische Oedipus. Between 
1827 and 1832 Immermann redeemed his good name by a series 
of historical tragedies, Da% Trauerspiel in Tirol (1827), Kaiser 
T'tiedrich II. (1828) and a trilogy from Russian history, Alexis 
(1832). His masterpiece is the poetic mystery, Merlin (1831), 
a noble poem, which, like its model, Faust, deals with the deeper 
problems ot modern spiritual life. Immermann’s important 
dramaturgic experiments in Diisseldorf are described in detail 
in Dusseldoifer .dnjdnge (1840). More significant is his position 
as a novelist. Here he clearly stands on the boundary line 
between Romanticism and modern literature ; his F.pigonen 
(183O) might be described as one of tlie last Romantic imitations 
of (ioethe’s Wilhelm Meisler, while the satire and realism of his 
second novel, Miinrhhausen (1838), form a complete break with 
the older literature. As a prose-writer Immermann is perhaps 
best remembered to-day by the admirable story of village life, 
Der Oberhoj, which is embedded m the formless mass of Munch- 
hausen. His last work was an unfinished epic, Tristan und 
Isolde 

Immermann’s (lesammelle Schnften were published in i.( vols. 
m 1833 1843 ; a new edition, with biography and introduction by 
R. Boxberger, in 20 vols, (Berlin, 1883) , selected works, edited by 
M. Kmli (4 vols., 1887- 188K) and F. Miincker (fi vols., 1807). 
See Cl. zu Puthtz, Karl Immermann, setn I.ehe.r, und seine Wer/tr 
(l vols., 1870) , I’, Freihgrath, Kart Immermann, litatter der Frin- 
neruiig an ilin (1842); W. Muller, K. Immermann und sein Kreis 
(i860) ; R Fellner, OesthiiMe einer deutschen MusterbUhne (1888) , 
K. Immermann ; erne Gedachtmsschrijl (i8g0). 

IMMERSION (Lat. immersio, dipping), the act of being 
plunged into a fluid, or being overwhelmed by anything ; in 
astronomy, the disappearance of a heavenly body in the shadow 
of another, especially of a satellite in the shadow of its 
primary. 

IMMIGRATION (from Lat. in, into, and mifrare, to depart), 
the movement of population, other than that of casual 
visitors or travellers, into one country from another (see 
Micration). 

IMMORTALITY (I-at, in-, not, morlolis, mortal, from mors, 
death), the condition or quality of being exempt from death 
or annihilation. This condition has been predicated of man, 
both body and soul, in many senses ; und the term is used by 
analogy of those whose deeds or writings have made a lasting 
impression on the memory of man. The belief in human im¬ 
mortality in some form is almost univ'ersal; even in early 
animistic cults the germ of the idea is present, and in all the 
higher religions it is an important feature. This article is confined 
to summarizing the philosophical or scientific arguments for, 
and objections to, the doctrine of the persistence of the human 
soul after death. Tor the Christian doctrine, see Eschatology ; 
and for other religions .see the separate articles. 

In the Orphic mysteries “ the soul was regarded as a part 
of the divine, a particula aurae divtnae, for which the body 
in its limited and perishable condition was no fit organ, but a 
grave or prison (to irwfca aljfxu ). The existence of the soul in 
the body was its punishment for .sins in a previous condition; 
and the doom of its sins in the body was its descent into other 
bodies, and the postponement of its deliverance ” (Salmond’s 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 109). This deliverance 
was what the mysteries promised. A remarkable passage in 
Pindar {Thren. 2) is thus rendered by J. W. Donaldson (Pindar’s 
Epinician or Triumphal Odes, p. 372). “ By a happy lot, all 
persons travel to an end free of toil. And the body, indeed, is 
subject to the powerful influence of death ; but a shadow of 
vitality is still left alive, and this alone is of divine oiigin : while 


our limbs are in activity it sleeps ; but, when we .sleep, it dis¬ 
closes to the mind in many dreams the future judgment with 
regard to happiness and misery.” 

The belief of Socrates is uncertain. In the Apology he is 
represented as sure that ” no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death,” but as not knowing whether “ death 
be a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, or a change 
or migration of the soul from this world to the next ” (i. 40, 
41). In the Phaedo a confident expectation is ascribed to him. 
He is not the body to be buried; he will not remain with his 
friends after he has drunk the poison, but he will go away to 
the happiness of the blessed. The silence of the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon must be admitted as an argument to the contrary: 
but the probability seems to be that Plato did not in the Phaedo 
altogether misrepresent the Master. In Plato's thought the 
belief held a prominent position. ” It is noteworthy,” says 
Professor D. G. Ritchie, “ that, in the various dialogues in 
which Plato speaks of immortality, the arguments seem to be 
of different kinds, and most of tliem quite unconnected with 
one another. In the Phaedrus (245 r) the argument is, that 
the soul is self-moving, and, therefore, immortal; and this 
argument is repeated in the Laws (x. 894, 895). It is an argu¬ 
ment that Plato probably inherited from Alcmaeon, the physician 
of Croton (Arist. De an. i. 2, § 17=405 a 29), whose views 
were closely connected with those of the Pythagoreans. In the 
Phaedo the main argument up to which all the others lead is 
that the soul participates in the idea of life. Recollection 
(anamnesis) alone would prove pre-existence, but not existence 
after death. In the tenth book of the Republic we find the 
curious argument that the soul does not perish like the body, 
because its characteristic evil, sin or wickedness docs not kill 
it as the diseases of the body wear out the bodily life. In 
the Timaeus (41 a) the immorulity even of the gods is made 
dependent on the W'ill of the .Supreme Creator; souls arc not in 
their own nature indestructible, but persist because of His 
goodne.ss. In the Laws (xii. 959 a) the notion of a future life 
seems to be treated as a salutary doctrine which is to be 
believed because the legislator enacts it (Plato, p. 14O). The 
estimate to be formed of this rea.soning has been well stated by 
Dr A. M. Fairbairn, “Plato’s arguments for immortality, isolated, 
modernized, may be feeble, even valueless, but allowed to stand 
where and as he himself puts them, they have an .altogether 
different worth. The ratiocinative parts of the Phaedo tlirown 
into syllogi.sms may be easily demolished by a hostile logician; 
but in the dialogue as a whole there is a subtle spirit and cumula¬ 
tive force which logic can neither seize nor answer ” (Studies 
in the Philosophy of Religion, p. 226,1876). 

Aristotle held that the raPs or active intelligence alone is 
immortal. The Stoics were not agreed upon the question. 
Cleanthes is said to have held that all survive to the great 
conflagration which closes the cycle, Ghrysippus that only the 
wise will. Marcus Aurelius teaches that even il the spirit survive 
for a time it is at last “ absorbed in the generative principle 
of the universe,” I'.picuroanism thought that “ the wise man 
fears not death, before which most men tremble ; for, if we are, 
it is not: if it is, we are not.” Death is extinction. Augustine 
adopts a Platonic thought when he teaches that the immortality 
of the soul follows from its participation in the eternal truths. 
The Apologists themselves welcomed, and commended to others, 
the Christian revelation as affording a certainty of immortality 
such as reason could not give. The Aristotelian school in Islam 
did not speak with one voice upon the question; Avicenna 
declared the soul immortal, but Averroes assumes only the 
eternity of the universal intellect. Albertus Magnus argued 
that the soul is immortal, as ex se ipsa causa, and as independent 
of the body ; Pietro Pomponazzi maintained that the soul’s 
immortality could he neither proved nor disproved by any 
natural reasons. Spinoza, while consistently with his pantheism 
denying personal immortality, affirms that “ the human mind 
cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but there remains 
of it something which is eternal ” (Eth. v. prop, xxiii.). The 
reason he gives is that, as thb something “ appertains to the 
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essence of the mind,” it is “ conceived by a certain eternal 
necessity through the very essence of God.” 

i^ibnitz, in accord with the distinctive principle of his 
philosophy, affirmed the absolute independence of mind and 
body as distinct monads, the parallelism of their functions in 
life being due to the pre-established harmony. For the soul, 
by its nature as a single monad indestructible and, therefore, 
immortal, death meant only the loss of the monads constituting 
the body and its return to the pre-existent state. The argument 
of Ernst Platner {Philos, Aphor. i. 1174, 1178) is similar. “ If 
the human soul is a force in the narrower sense, a substance, and 
not a combination of substances, then, as in the nature of things 
there is no transition from existence to non-existence, we cannot 
naturally conceive the end of its existence, any more than we 
can anticipate a gradual annihilation of its'existence.” He adds 
a reason that recalls one of Plato’s, *’ As manifestly as the human 
soul is by means of the senses linked to the present life, so 
manifestly it attaches itself by reason, and the conceptions, 
conclusions, anticipations and efforts to which reason leads it, 
to God and eternity.” 

Against the first kind of argument, as formulated by Moses 
Mendelssohn, Kant advances the objection that, although we 
may deny the soul extensive quantity, division into parts, yet 
we cannot refuse to it intensive quantity, degrees of reality ; 
and consequently its existence may be terminated not by 
dccompoiiition, but by gradual diminution of its powers (or to 
use the term he coined for the purpose, by elan^uescence). This 
denial of any reasonable ground for belief in immortality in the 
Critique of Pure Reason {Transcendental Dialectic, bk. ii. ch. i.) 
is, however, not his last word on the subject. In the Critique 
of the Practical Reason {Dialectic, ch. i. sec. iv) the immortality 
of the soul is shown to be a postulate. Holiness, “ the perfect 
accordance of the will with the moral law,” demands an endless 
progress ; and “ this endless progress is only possible on the 
supposition of an endless duration of the existence and personality 
of the same rational being (which is called the immortality of 
the soul).” Not demonstrable as a theoretical proposition, the 
loimortality of the soul “ is an inseparable result of an uncon¬ 
ditional a priori practical law.” The moral interest, which is 
so decisive on this question in the ca.se of Kant, dominates 
Bishop Butler also. A future life for him is important, because 
our happiness in it may depend on our present conduct; and 
therefore our action here should take into account the reward 
or punishment that it may bring on us hereafter. As he main¬ 
tains that probability may and ought to he our guide in life, he 
is content with proving in the first chapter of the Analogy that 
“ a future life is probable from similar changes (as death) already 
undergone m ourselves and in others, and from our present 
])owers, which are likely to continue unless death destroy them.” 
While we may fear this, “ there is no proof that it will, either 
from the nature of death,” of the effect of which on our powers 
we are altogether ignorant, “ or from the analogy of nature, 
which shows only that the sensible proof of our powers (not the 
powers themselves) may be destroyed.” Tlie imagination that 
death will destroy these powers is unfounded, because (1) “ this 
supposes we are compounded, and so discerptible, but the contrary 
is probable ” on metaphysical grounds (the indivisibility of the 
subject in which consciousness as indivisible inheres, and its 
distinction from the body) and also experimental (the persistence 
of the living being in spite of changes in the body or even losses 
of parts of the body); (2) this also assumes that “ our present 
living powers of reflection ” must be affected in the same way 
by death “ as those of sensation,” but this is disproved by their 
relative independence even in this life ; (3) “ even the suspension 
of our present powers of reflection ” is not involved in “ the idea 
of death, which is simply dissolution of the body,” and which 
may even ” be like birth, a continuation and perfecting of our 
powers.” ‘‘ Even if suspension were involved, we cannot infer 
destruction from it ” (analysis of chapter i. in Angus’s edition). 
He recognizes that “ reason did, as it well might, conclude that 
it should finally, and upon the whole, be well with the righteous 
and ill with the wicked,” but only “ revelation teaches us that 
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the next state of things after the present is appointed for the 
execution of this justice ” (ch. ii. note 10). He does not use 
this general anticipation of future judgment, as he might have 
done, as a positive argument for immortality. 

Adam Ferguson {Institutes of Moral Philosophy, p. 119, new 
ed., 1800) argues that “ the desire for immortality is an instinct, 
and can reasonably be regarded as an indication of that which 
the author of this desire wills to do.” From the standpoint 
of modern science John Fiske confirms the validity of such an 
argument; for what he affirms in regard to belief in the divine 
is equally applicable to this belief in a future life. “ If the 
relation thus established in the morning twilight of man’s 
existence between the human soul and a world invisible and 
immaterial is a relation of which only the subjective term is 
real and the objective terra is non-existent; then I say it is 
something utterly without precedent in the whole history of 
creation ” {Through Nature to God, 1899, p. 188,189). Whatever 
may have been Hegel’s own belief in regard to personal im¬ 
mortality, the logical issue of his absolute idealism has been 
well stated by W. Windelband {History of Philosophy, p. 633). 
“ It became clear that in the system of perpetual Becoming 
and of the dialectical passing over of all forms into one another, 
j the finite personality could scarcely raise a plausible claim to 
' the character of a substance and to immortality in the religious 
sense.” F. D. Schleierraacher applies the phrase “ the immortality 
of religion ” to the religious emotion of oneness, amid finitude, 
with the infinite and, amid time, with the eternal; denies any 
necessary connexion between the belief in the continuance of 
personal existence and the consciousness of God ; and rests his 
faith on immortality altogether on Christ's promise of living 
fellowship with His followers, as presupposing their as well as 
His personal immortality. A. Schopenhauer assigns immortality 
to the universal will to live; and Feuerbach declares spirit, 
consciousness eternal, but not any individual subject. R. H. 
Ixitze for the derision of the question lays down the broad 
principle, “ All that has once come to he will eternally continue 
so soon as for the organic unity of the world it has an unchange- 
1 able value, but it will obviously again cease to be, when that is 
not the case ” {Gr. der Psy. p. 74). 

Objections to the belief in immortality have been advanced 
from the standpoints of materialism, naturalism, pessimism 
and pantheism. Materialism argues that, as life depends on a 
material organism, thought is a function of the brain, and the 
soul is but the sum of mental states, to which, according to the 
theory of p.sychophysical parallelism, physical changes always 
correspond; therefore, the dissolution of the body carries with 
it necessarily the cessation of consciousness. That, as now 
constituted, mind does depend on brain, life on body, must 
be conceded, but that this dependence is so absolute that the 
function must cease with the organ has not been scientifically 
demonstrated; the connexion of the soul with the body is as 
yet too obscure to justify any such dogmatism. But against 
this inference the following considerations may be advanced : 
(i) Man does distinguish himself from his body ; (2)he is conscious 
of his personal identity through all the changes of his body ; 
(3) in the exercise of his will he knows himself not controlled 
by but controlling his body ; (4) his consciousness warrants 
his denying the absolute identification of himself and his body. 
It may further be added tlrat materialism can be shown to be 
an inadequate philosophy in its attempts to account even for 
the physical universe, for this is inexplicable without the assump¬ 
tion of mind distinct from, and directive of, matter. The theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism has lieen subjected to a rigorous 
examination in James 'W^ard’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
part iii., in which the argument that mind cannot be derived 
from matter is convincingly presented. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his reply to E. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe maintains that 
“ life may be something not only ultra-terrestrial, but even 
immaterial, something outside our present categories of matter 
and energy ; as real as they are, but different, and utilizing them 
for its own purpose ” {Life and Matter, 1906, p. 198). He rejects 
the attempt to explain human personality as “ generated by 
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■fte material molecular aggregateuMtsown unaided -latent jwwer," 
and affirms that the “ onirerse where the human spirit is more 
athome than it is among thesetemporaTV coBoeations of matter ” 
is “ a universe capable of infinite development, of noble oontwB- 
plation, and of lofty joy, tong after ffiis planet—^nay the ^rtrole 
solar system—shaH have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, 
and retired cold and lifeless upon its endless way ” (pp. igp-soo). 

In his lecture on ffwman Jmmertaltly (srd ed., 1906), Professor 
Wilbam Tames deals with “two supposed objections to the 
doctrine. The first is “ the law that thought is a function of the 
brain.” Accepting the law he distinguishes froduetive from 
permissive or transmissive function (p. 32), and, rejecting the vkw 
that brain produces thought, he recognizes that in our present 
Condition brain transmits thought, thought needs brain for its 
organ of expression ; but this doe.s not exclude the possibility 
of a condition in which thought will be no longer so dependent 
on brain, lie quotes (p. 57) with approval Kant’s words, “ The 
deatJi of the body may indeed be the end of the sen.sational 
use of our mind, but only the beginning of the intellectual use. 
The Ixidy would thus be not the cause of ourthinking, but merely 
a condition restrictive thereof, and, although essential to our 
sensuous and animal consdousncs.s-, ll may be regarded as an 
impeder of our pure spiritual life ” (Kritik der rrinen Vernunjt, , 
2nd ed., p. flop). 

Further arguments in the same direction are derived from the 
modern school of pst’chical research (sec especially F. W. H. 
Myers’ Human Personality, 1903). 

Another objection is advanced from the .standpoint of 
naturalism, which, whether it issues in materialism or not, 
seeks to explain man as but a product of the process of nature. 
The universe is so immeasurably vast in extension and duration, 
and man is so small, his home hut a speck in space, and his 
history a span in time that it seems an arrogant assumption for 
him to claim exemption from the imivetsal law of evolution and 
dissolution. This view ignores that man has ideals of absolute 
value, truth, beauty, goodness, that he consciously communes 
with the God who is in all, and through all, and over all, that it 
is his mind which recognizes tlie vastness of the universe and 
thinks its universal law, and that the mind which perceives 
and conceives cannot be less, but must be greater than tiic object 
of its knowledge and thought. 

Pessimism suggests a third objection. The present life is so 
little worth living that its continuance is not to be desired. 
James Thomson (“ B.V.”) speaks " of the restful rapture of 
the inviolate grave,” and sings the praises of death and of 
oblivion. We cannot admit that the history of mankind justifies 
his conclusion; for the great majority of men life is a good, and 
its continuance an object of hope. 

For pantheism personal immortality appears a lesser good 
than reabsorption in the universal life ; but against this objec¬ 
tion we may confidently maintain that worthier of God and more 
blessed for man is the hope of a conscious communion in an 
eternal life of the Father of all with His whole family. 

Lastly positivism teaches a corporate instead of an individual 
immortality ; man should desire to live on as a lieneficent 
influence in the race. This conception is expressed in George 
Eliot’s lines : 

" O, may 1 join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to xcneronity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, m scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues.” 

But these possibilities are not mutually exclusive alternatives. 

A man may live on in the world by Ins teaching and example 
as a power for good, a factor of human progress, and he may 
also be continuing and completing his course under conditions 
still more favourable to all most worthy in him. Consciously 
to participate as a person in the progress of the race is surely 
a worthier hope than unconsciously to contribute to it as an 


inflitcRce^ uitimstdy tO'share the tiinmph as well as thie struggle 
is a more inspiring anticipatian. 

In statixig cDnstnicttvely the doctrine of immortslity we must 
assign aitogetlKr secondary importance to the metaphysical 
arguments frean the nabire of the soul. It is sufficient to show, 
as has already .been done, that the soul is not so absolutely 
dependent on the hexiy, that the dissolution of the one .must 
necessarily involve the cfflsatian of the other. Such arguments 
as the indivisibili^ of the soul and its persistence can at most 
indicatE the pessibility of immortality. 

The jmidied mrgumeni has some force ; the present Ide does 
not show that harmony of conditiem and character whicii our 
sense of justice leads us to expect; the wicked prosper and the 
righteous suffer; there is ground for the expectation that in the 
future life the anomalies of this life will be corrected. Although 
this argument has the support of such great names as Butler 
and Kant, yet it will repel many minds as an appeal to the motive 
of self-interest. 

The ethical argument has greater value. Man’s life here is 
incomplete, and the more lofty his aims, tiif more worthy his 
' labours, the more incomplete will it appear to be. The man 
who lives for fame, wealth, power, may be satisfied in this life ; 
but ho who Jives for the ido^ of truth, Ibeauty, goodness, lives 
not for time but for eternity, for his ideals cannot be realized, 
and so his life fulfilled on this side of die grave. Unless these 
ideals are mocking visions, man ha-s a right to expect the con¬ 
tinuance of his life for its complctiun. This is the line of argument 
developed by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg in his lecture on The 
Eternal Life (1905), although he states it in the terms peculiar 
to his psychology, in whidi personality is conceived as primarily 
will. “ No endless duration is our goal, but complete repose 
in the perfect satisfaction whidi the will finds when it has reached 
the significance, the influence, and the value at which it is 
aiming ” (p. 83). 

More general in its appeal still is the argument from the 
affections, which has been beautifully developed in Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam. The heart protests against the severance ol death, 
and claims the continuance of love's commimion alter death ; 
and as man feels that love is what is most godlike in his nature, 
love’s claim has supreme authority. 

There is a religious argument for immortabty. The saints of 
the Hebrew nation were sure that as God had entered into fellow¬ 
ship with them, death could not sever them from his presence. 
'Ihis is the argument in Psalms xvi. and xvii., if, as is probable, 
the closing verses do express the hope of a glorious and blessed 
immortality. This too is the proof Jesus himself offers when he 
declares God to be the God of the living and not of the dead 
(Matt. xxii. 32), God’s companions cannot become death’s 
victims. 

Josiah Royce in his lecture on The Cmceptum of Immortality 
(jpoo) combines this argument of the soul’s union with God 
with the argument of the incompleteness of man’s life here ;— 

“ Ju.st bucau.se God is One, ail our lives have various and unique 
places ill the harmony of the divine hie. And just because God 
attains and wins and (inds this uniqueness, all our lives win in our 
union witli Him the individuality which is essential to their true 
meaning. And just because individuals whose hves have uniqueness 
of meaning are here only objects ol pursmt, the attainment ol this 
very individuahty, since it is indeed real, oeeuns uot in our present 
form of consciousness, but m a Ule that now we see not, yet in a 
life whose genuine meaning is continuous with our own human life, 
however far from our present flickering form of disappointed human 
consciousness that life of the final individuality may be. Of this 
our true individual life, our present life is a glimpse, a fragment, a 
hint, and in its best moments a visible beginning. That this in¬ 
dividual life of all of us is not something limited in its temporal 
expression to the hfr that now we experience, follows from the very 
fact that here nothing final or individual is found expressed " 
(pp. 144-146). 

R. W. Emerson declares tiiat “ the impulse to seek proof of 
immortality is itself the strongest proof of all.” We expect 
immortality not merely because we desire it; but because the 
desire itself arises from ali that is best and tnicst and worthiest in 
ourselves. Thedesireisreaseaiable,moral,social, religious; itlias 
the same worth os the loftiest ideals, and worthiest aspirations 
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«f the atulAf 'Dian. l%ie loss of tbe .hehof eastfravdaik shadow 
over tite- ^present Kfe. “ No aODwer do we -to- get irid of 
the ideaiiif Imnertaiity'—thani Pessimisin reieeg its head . . . 
Human griefs aaein liiiie worth aasuagiiig.j human ha^ifleB 
too paltry ^at the best) to be worth increasing. The whole 
moral world is reduced to a point. Good, and evil, right and 
wrong, become infinitejHmal, e^meral matters. The afiectionE 
die away—die of their own conscious feebleness and uselessness. 
A moral pavalysis creeps over us ” {Malunal Rdigum, Post- 
aciipt). The belief exercises a potent rnonal licence. “ The 
day,” says Ernest Sonan, “ in which the belief in on afterdife 
shall vanish from the earth will witness a terrific moral and 
spiritual decadence. Some of us perhap^s might do without 
it, provided only that others held it fast. But there is no lever 
capable of raising an entire people if once they have lost their 
faith in the immortality of the soul ” (quoted by A. W. Momerie, 
Immorlality,, p. o). To this belief, many and good as are the 
arguments which can be advanced for it, a confident certainty 
i.s given by Christian faith in the Risen Lord, and the life and 
iniraurtality which he has brougfit to light in his (loiipel. 

Ill addition to tiie works telerred to above, sec R. K. C.aye, 
The PlatanU Concepliou of Immortality and its Connexion mth the 
Theory 0/ Ideas (1904) ; R. H. Charles, A Critical History oj the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism and in Cknsiianity 
(1.H1191 ; E. Petavcl, The Prohiem of Immortality (Eng. trans. by F. A. 
Freer, iSoj) ; j. Fiske, The Destiny of Alan, viewed in the Light of 
his Origin (1884) ; G. A. Gordon, Immortality and the New Theodicy 
(1897); Henry Buckle, The After Lifr (1907). (A. F. G.») 

IMMUNITY (from Lat. tinmunis, not subject to a munus or 
public service), a general term for exemption from liability, 
principally used in the legal sense disiaussed below, but also in 
recent times in pathology (for which see Bacteriology). In 
international law the term (“not serving,” “not subjeit ") 
implies exemption from the jurisdiction of the state which 
otherwise exercise.s jurisdiction wlicre the immunity arises. 
It is thus applied to the exceptional position granted to sovereigns 
and chiefs of stales generally, and their direct representatives 
in the states to whicli they are accredited. 

Under ExTERUtTORiAiriY is treated the inviolability of 
embassies and legations and the application of the material 
side of the doctrine of immunity. As a right appertaining to 
the persons of those who enjoy it, the doctrine has grown out 
of the necessity for sovereigns of respecting each other’s persons 
in their common interast. To be able to negotiate witliout 
danger of arrest or intcrfcroncc of any kind with their persons 
was the only condition upon which sovereigns would have lieeu 
able to meet and discu.ss their joint inteiests. With the develop¬ 
ment of states as independent entities and of intercourse between 
them and their “ nationals," the work of diplomatic missions 
incri'ascd to such iin extent that instead of having merely 
occasional ambassadors as at the beginning, states found it 
expedient to have resident representatives with a permanent 
residence. Hence the sovereign’s inviolability becomes vested 
in the person of the sovereign’s delegate, and with it as a necessary 
corollary the exterritoriality of his residence. Out of the further 
expansion of the work of diplomatic mis.sions came duplication 
of the personnel and classes of diplomatic secretaries, who as 
forming part of the embassy or legation also had to be covered 
by the diplomatic irainunity. 

In no branch of international intorcoursc have states .shown 
so laudable a respect for tradition as in the case of this immunity, 
and this in spile of the hardship which frequently arises for 
private citizens through unavoidable dealings with members 
of embassies and legations. The Institute of International Law 
(see Peace) at their Cambridge session in 1895 drew up the 
following rules,’ which may be taken to be the only precise 
statement of theory on the subject, for the guidance of foreign 
offices in dealing with it 

Art. I. —Public ministers are inviolable. They also enjoy 
" exterritoriality," in the sense and to the extent hereinafter 
mentioned and a certain number of immunities. 

Art. s.-fThe priviltge of inviol aMity ex tends: (t) To all olase es 

' The rul«s were drawn up in French. The author of tins artioie 
is responsible for the translation of them. 


of.public niniaters who i^ulariy iippteseni tbeiE-saven|to -at thpi 
counttgr; (i) To aU persons formings part of. the dtilM of a 

dWomatic mission ; (^ To all -peTssTO forming:-part ''of‘ftS TOo*- 
ia^ial.4taS,-aniler'reserve, that it tt^'beloog taifM'Counirjpwltete 
|| iBsitikission 'icaidta tliey. oniyeajciy it whhia tbs flffisii^ rmdflBca 
' AaiT. 3, —The govenuuent to which the minister is accredited 
must abstain from all ofience, insult or viobnee against the persons 
entitled to-ttw privilege, must set an example in the-r e s p ect whidh 
is due to thorn and protect tiiam by spemlly ngorous pesaliies 
irom all ofienee, insidt or violence on the-.part of the inhabitants.of 
the.country, so that they may devote themselves to their duties in 
perfect freedom. 

A'rt. 4.—bnnrnnity applies to everything necessary tor the 
tnlfilment by TBinistops.of their dn-Res, espsoially to .personal-effects, 
papers, arci^esiand ooTrespondence. 

Art. 5.—It lasts during the whole time which the minister or 
diplomatic official spend.s, in his official capacity, in the country 
to which he has been sent. 

It continues even in time of war between the two powers daring 
the period neaes.sary to enable the miulstur to leave the country 
with bis staff and effects. 

Art. 6.—Inviolaliility cannot be claimed : (l) In case of legitimate 
defence on the part of private persons against acts committed by 
the persons who enjoy the privilege; (ij In case of risks incurred 
by any of the persons in question voluntarily or needlessly ; (3) In 
case of improper acts committed by them, provoking on the part 
of the state to which the minister is accredited measures of defence 
or precaution ; but, except in a ra.se of extreme urgency, this state 
should confine itself to reporting the facts to the minister's govern¬ 
ment. requesting the jiunishmeirt or the recall of the guilty agent 
and, if necessary, to surromiding the official residence to prevent 
unlawful commumc ations or manifestations. 

Immunity with Respect to I axes. 

Art, II .—Pi public minister hi a foreign country, functionaries 
officially attached to liis mission and tlie members of their families 
residing witli them, are cxemiil fixim paying : (1) Personal direct 
taxes and sumptuary taxes : (2) General taxes on pismerty, whether 
on capital or income; (3) War cunfributions; {4) Cu-rtoms duties 
in respect of ai tides fur Uieir personal use. 

Each government shall indicate the grounds (justifications) to 
which these exemptions from taxation shall be subordinated. 

Immunity from Jurisdiction. 

Art-. 12- public mimster in a foreign country, functionaries 
officially attached to his mission and the members ijl their families 
residing with them, are exempt froin.all jurisdiction,.civil or criminal, 
of the state to which tliey are accredited ; In principle, they are 
only subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of their own 
country. A claimant may apjily to the courts of tlic capital of tlie 
country of tfie minister, sutiject to the riglit of the minister to 
prove that he has 11 different domicile in liis oountry. 

Art. 13.— With rcsjiect to crimes, yiersons indicated in tlie pre¬ 
ceding article remain subject to the penal laws of their own country,, 
as 11 they had comiuittcfl the acts in their own country. 

.Art, i.j.—T he immunity attaches to the function in respect of 
acts connected with the function. As regards acts done not in 
connexion with the function, immunity can only be daimed ao long 
as the function lasts. 

Art. 15. Persons of the nationality of the country to the 
government of whicli they ore accredited cannot didra the privilege 
of immunity. 

Art. 16.—Immunity from jurisdiction cannot be invoked: (i) 
In case of proceedings taken by reason of engagements entered 
into by the exempt peisoii, not in his official or private capacity, 
but in the exeroise of a profession carrictl on by liim in the country 
concurrently with liis diplomatic fnnetions; (a) In reejieut of real 
actions, including possessory actions, relating to anyth^ movable 
or immovable in the country. 

It exists even in ca.se of a bi'each of the law which mav endanger 
public order or safety, or of crime against the safety of the state, 
without prejudice to such stejis as the territorial government may 
take for its own protection. 

Art. i7.--I'ersoub entitled to immunity from jurisdiction may 
refuse to apjiear as witnesses before a territorial court on condition 
that, if required by diplomatic intervention, they Shall give their 
testimony in the offioiid residence to a magistrate of the country 
appointed for the purjicse. 

Further questions connected with Immunity and Exterri- 
toriality (jiV.) Rfite out of the diflorent industrial onteiprisea 
undertaken by states, such as posts, telegraphs, telephones, 
railways, steamships, &c., which require reguiatiem to piewent 
conflicts of interest between the state owners and the private 
interests involved in these enterprises. (T. Ba.) 

IHOLA (anc. Fortm Camelii), a town and episcopal see of 
Emilia, Italy, in the province of Bologna, from which it is,at m. 
S.B. by rail, 140 ft above sea^-level. Bop. (t9oi):i2,<>58 (town) j 
33,144 (commune). The cathedral of S. Cassiano h» been 
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modernized; it possesses interesting reliquaries, and contains 
the tomb of Petrus Chrysologus, archbishop of Ravenna (d. 451), 
a native of Imola. S. Domenico has a fine Gothic portal and 
S. Maria in Rcgola an old campanile. The town also contains 
some fine palaces. The communal library has some MSS., 
including a psalter with miniatures, that once belonged to Sir 
Thomas More. The citadel is square with round towers at the 
angles ; it dates from 1304, and is now used as a prison. Imola 
has a large lunatic asylum with over ijoo inmates. Innocenzo 
Krancucci (Innocenzo da Imola), a painter of the Bolognese 
school (i494--1540), was a native of Imola, and two of his works 
are preserved in the Palazzo del Comune. The Madonna del 
Piratello, 2 m. outside the town to the N.W., is in the early 
Renaissance style (14K8); the campanile was probably built 
from Bramante’s plans in 1506. 

'Hie ancient Forum Cornelii, a station on the Via Aemilia, 
is .said by Prudentius, writing in the 5th century a.d., to have 
been founded by Sulla ; but the fact that it belonged to the 
Tribus Pallia shows that it already po.s.se.s.sed Roman citizenship 
before the Social war. In later limes we hear little of it; Martial 
published his third book of epigrams while he was there. In the 
Lombard period the name Irnolas begins to appear. In 1480, 
after a chequered history, the town came into the possession 
of Girolamo Riarin, lord of Forli, as the dowry of his wife Caterina 
Sforza, and wa.s incorporated with the States of the Church by 
(iaesar Borgia in 1500. 

IMP (O. Eng. impa, a graft, shoot ; the verb tmpian is cxjgnate 
with Ger. impfeu, to graft, inoculate, and the Fr. enter; the 
ultimate origin is probably the Gr. lutpitiv, to implant, cf. 
(fitfivTO's, engrafted), originally a slip or shoot of a plant or tree 
used for grafting. This use is seen in Chaucer {Prologue to the 
Monk's Tale, 68) “ Of fieble trees ther comen wrecched ympes.” 
The verb “ to imp ” in the sense of “ to graft ” was especially 
used of the grafting of feathers on to the wing of a falcon or hawk 
to replace broken or damaged plumage, tmd is frequently used 
metaphorically. Like “ scion,” ” imp ” was till the 17th century 
used of a member of a family, especially of high rank, hence 
often used as equivalent to “ child.” The New English Dictionary 
quotes an epitaph ((584) in the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 
‘‘ Heere resteth the body of the noble Impc Robert of Dudley 
. . . sonne of Robert Erie of Leycester.” The current use of 
the word for a small devil or mischievous sprite is due to the 
expressions “ imp of Satan, or of the devil or of hell,” in the 
sense of “ child of evil.” It was thus particularly applied to the 
demons supposed to be the “ familiar ” spirits of witches. 

IMPATIENS, in botany, a genus of annual or biennial herbs, 
sometimes becoming shrubby, chiefly natives of the mountains 
of tropical Asia and Africa, but also found widely distributed 
in the north temperate zone and in South Africa, The flowers, 
which are purple, yellow, pink or white and often showy, are 
spurred and irregular in form and borne in the leaf-axils. The 
name is derived from the fact that the seed-pod when ripe 
discharges the seeds by the elastic separation and coiling of the 
valves. Impatiens Noli-me-tangere, touch-me-not, an annual 
succulent herb with yellow flowers, is probably wild in moist 
mountainous districts in north Wales, Lancashire and West¬ 
morland. /. Roylei, a tall hardy succulent annual with rose- 
purple flowers, a Himalayan species, is common in England as a 
self-sown garden plant or garden escape, /. Balsamina, the 
common balsam of gardens, a well-known annual, is a native 
of India ; it is one of the showiest of summer and autumn flowers 
and of comparatively easy eultivation, I. Sultani, a handsome 
plant, with scarlet flowers, a native of Zanzibar, is easily grown 
in a greenhouse throughout the summer, but requires warmth 
in winter, 

IMPEACHMENT (O, Fr. empechement, empeschement, from 
empeeher or empescher, to hinder, I.ate Lat. impedicare, to entangle, 
pedica, fetter, pes, foot), the English form of judicial parliamentary 
procedure against criminals, in which the House of Commons 
are the prosecutors and the House of Lords the judges. It 
differs from bills of attainder {q.v.) in being strictly judicial. 
When the House of Commons has accepted a motion for impeach¬ 


ment, the mover is ordered to proceed to the bar of the House 
of Lords, and there impeach the accused “ in the name of the 
House of Commons, and of all the Commons of the United 
Kingdom.” The charges are formulated in articles, to each of 
which the accused may deliver a written answer. The prosecution 
must confine itself to the charges contained in the articles, though 
further articles may be adhibited from time to time. The 
Commons appoint maniigers to conduct the prosecution, but 
the whole House in committee attends the trial. The defendant 
may appear by counsel. The president of the House of Lords 
is the lord high steward, in the case of peers impeached for high 
treason; in other cases the lord chancellor. The hearing takes 
place as in an ordinary trial, the defence being allowed to call 
witnesses if necessary, and the prosecution having a right of 
reply. At the end of the case the president “ puts to each peer, 
beginning with the junior baron, the questions upon the first 
article, whether the accused be guilty of the crimes charged 
therein. Each peer in succession rises in his place when the 
question is put, and standing uncovered, and laying his right 
hand upon his breast, answers, ‘Guilty ’ or ‘Not guilty,’ as the 
case may be, ‘ upon my honour.’ Each article is proceeded 
with separately in the .same manner, the lord high steward 
giving his own opinion the last ” (May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
c. xxiii.). Should the accused be found guilty, judgment follows 
if the Gommons move for it, but not otherwise. Ihe Commons 
thus retain the power of pardon in their own hands, and this 
right they have in several cases expressly claimed by resolution, 
declaring that it is not parliamentary for their lordships to give 
judgment “ until the same be first demanded by this House.” 
.Spiritual peers occupy an anomalous position in the trial of 
peers, as not being themselves ennobled in blood ; on the im¬ 
peachment of Danby it was declared by the Lords that Spiritual 
peers have the right to stay and sit during proceedings for 
impeachment, but it is customary for them to withdraw before 
judgment is given, entering a protest ‘‘ saving to themselves 
and their successors all such rights in judicature as they have 
by law, and by right ought to have.” An impeachment, unlike 
other parliamentary proceedings, is not interrupted by proroga¬ 
tion, nor even by dissolution. Proceedings in the House of 
Commons preliminary to an impeachment are subject to the 
ordinary rules, and in the Warren Hastings case an act was passed 
to prevent the preliminary proceedings from discontinuance by 
prorogation and dissolution. A royal pardon cannot be pleaded 
in bar of an impeachment, though it is within the royal prerogative 
to pardon after the lords have pronounced judgment. The point 
was raised in the case of the earl of Danby in 1679, and the rule 
was finally settled by the Act of Settlement. Persons found 
guilty on impeachment may be reprieved or pardoned liki; other 
convicts. Impeachment will lie ;igainst all kinds of crimes and 
misdemeanours, and against offenders of all ranks. In the case 
of Simon do. Beresford, tried before the House of Lords in 1330, 
the House declared “ that the judgment be not drawn into 
example or consequence in time to come, whereby the said peers 
may be charged hereafter to judge others than their peers,” 
from whichBlackstone and others have inferred that ‘‘a commoner 
cannot be impeached before the Lords for any capital offence, 
but only for high misdemeanours.” In the case of Edward 
Fitzharris in 1681, the House of Commons in answer to a resolu¬ 
tion of the Lords suspending the impeachment, declared it to 
be their undoubted right ‘‘ to impeach any peer or commoner 
for treason or any other crime or misdemeanour.” And the 
House of Lords has in practice recognized the right of the 
Commons to impeach whomsoever they will. The procedure 
has, however, been reserved for great political offenders whom 
the ordinary powers of the law might fail to reach. It has now 
fallen into desuetude. The last impeachments were those of 
Warren Hastings (1788-1795) and Lord Melville (1806), but an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by Thomas C. Anstey to impeach 
Lord Palmerston in 1848. The earliest recorded instances of 
impeachment arc those of Lord Latimer in 1376 and of Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, in 1386. From tlie time of Edward IV. to 
Elizabeth it fell into disuse, “partly,” says Hallam, “ from the loss 
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of that control which the Commons had obtained under Richard 
II. and the Lancastrian kings, and partly from the preference 
the Tudor princes had given to bills of attainder or pains and 
penalties when they wished to turn the arm of parliament against 
an obnoxious subject.” Revived in the reign of James I. it 
became an instrument of parliamentary resistance to the crown, 
and it was not unfrequently resorted to in the first three reigns 
after the Revolution. 

In the United States the procedure of impeachment both in 
the national and in almost all of the state governments is very 
similar to that described above. The national constitution 
prescribes that the House of Representatives “ shall have the 
sole power of impeachment” and that “the Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments.” The House appoints 
managers to conduct the prosecution at th6 bar of the Senate, and 
the vote of the Senate is taken by putting the question separately 
to each member, who, during the trial, must he on oath or affirma¬ 
tion. In ordinary cases the president or president pro tempore of 
the .Senate presides, but when the president of the United States 
is on trial the presiding officer must be the chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. A two-thirds vote is necessary for 
conviction. The president, vice-president or any civil officer of 
the United States may be impeached for “ treason, bribery or 
other high crimes and misdemeanours,” and it convicted, is re¬ 
moved from office and may be disqualified for holding any office 
under the government in future. The officer after removal is also 
“ liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punish¬ 
ment, according to law.” The term “ civil officers of the United 
States ” has been construed as being inapplicable to members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 'J'he president’s 
pardoning power does not extend to officers convicted, on im¬ 
peachment, of offences against the United States. Since the 
organization of the Federal government there have been only 
eight impeachment trials before the United States Senate, and of 
these only two-the trials of Judge John Pickering, a Federal 
District judge for the District of New Hamjishire, in 1803, on a 
charge of making decisions contrary to law and of drunkenness 
and profanity on the bench, and of Judge W. H. Humphreys, 
Judge of the Federal District Court of Tennessee, in 1863, on u 
charge of making a secession speech and of accepting a judicial 
position under the Confederate Government—resulted in convic¬ 
tions. The two most famous cases are tho.se of Justice Samuel 
Chase of the United States Supreme Court in 1805, and of Pre.si- 
dent Andrew Johnson, the only chief of the executive who has 
been impeached, in 1868. There is a conflict of opinion with re¬ 
gard to the power of the House to impeach a Federal officer who 
has resigned his office, and also with regard to the kind of offences 
for which an officer can be impeached, some authorities maintain¬ 
ing that only indictable offenceswarrant impeachment, and others 
that impeachment is warranted by any act highly prejudicial 
to the public welfare or subversive of any essential principle 
of government. The latter view was adopted by the House of 
Representatives when it impeached President Johnson. 

IMPERIAL CHAMBER (Reichskammergericht), the supreme 
judicial court of the Holy Roman Empire, during the period 
between 1495 and the dissolution of the Empire in 1806. From 
the early middle ages there had been a supreme court of justice 
for the Empire—the Hofgencht (or curia imperaioris, as it were), 
in which the emperor himself presided. Hy his side sat a body 
of assessors (Urtheilsfinder), who must be at least seven in number, 
and who might, in solemn cases, be far more numerous,' the 
assessors who acted varying from time to time and from case 
to case. The Hofgericht was connected with the person of the 
emperor; it ceased to act when he was abroad ; it died with 
his death. Upon him it depended for its efficiency ; and when, 
in the isth century, the emperor ceased to command respect, 
his court lost the confidence of his subjects. The dreary reign 
of Frederick III. administered its deathblow and after 1450 
it ceased to sit. Its place was taken by the Kammergericht, 

> For instance, all the members of the diet might serve as Urtheils- 
finder in a case like the condemnation of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, in the 12th century 
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which appeared side by side with the Hofgericht from 1415, and 
after 1450 replaced it altogether. The king (or his deputy) 
still presided in the Kammergericht and it was still his personal 
court; but the members of the court were now officials—the 
consiliarii of the imperial aula (or Kammer, whence the name 
of the court). It was generally the legal members of the council 
who sat in the Kammergericht (see under Aulic Council) ; 
and as they were generally doctors of civil law, the court which 
they composed tended to act according to that law, and thus 
contributed to the “ Reception ” of Roman law into Germany 
towards the end of the 15th century. The old Hofgericht had 
been filled, as it were, by amateurs (provided they knew some 
law, and were peers of the person under trial), and it had acted 
by old customary law ; the Kammergericht, on the contrary, was 
composed of lawyers, and it acted by the written lav of Rome. 
Even the Kammergericht, however, fell into disuse in the later 
years of the reign of Frederick III. ; and the creation of a new 
and efficient court became a matter of pressing necessity, and 
was one of the most urgent of the reforms which were mooted 
in the reign of Maximilian I. 

This new court was eventually created in 1495 ; and it bore 
the name of Reichskammergericht, or Imperial Chamber. It 
was distinguished from the old Kammergericht by the essential 
fact that it was not the personal court of the emperor, but the 
official court of the Empire (or Reich —whence its name). This 
change was a natural result ol the peculiar character of the move¬ 
ment of refonn which was at this time attempted by the electors, 
under the guidance of Bcrtold, elector of Mainz. Their aim 
was to substitute for the old and personal council and court 
appointed and controlled by the emperor a new and official 
council, and a new and official court, appointed and controlled 
by the diet (or rather, in the ultimate resort, by the electors). 
The members of the Imperial Chamber, which was created by 
the diet in 1495 in order to serve as such a courtwere therefore 
the agents of the limpire, and not of the emperor. The emperor 
appointed the president; the Empire nominated the a.ssessors, 
or judges." There were originally sixteen assessors (afterwards, 
as a rule, eighteen): half of these were to be doctors of Roman 
law, while half were to be knights ; but after 1555 it became 
necessary that the latter should be learned in Roman law, 
even if they had not actually taken their doctorate. 

Thus the Empire at last was possessed of a court, a court 
resting on the enactment of the diet, and not on the emperor’s 
will; a court paid by the Empire, and not by the emperor; 
a court resident in a fixed place (until 1693, Spires, and after¬ 
wards, from 1693 to 1806, Wetzlar), and not attached to the 
emperor’s person. The original intention of the court was that 
it should repress private war (Fehde), and maintain the public 
peace (Landfriede). The great result which in the issue it served 
to achieve was the final “ Reception ” of Roman law as the 
common law of Germany. That the Imperial Chamber should 
itself administer Roman law was an inevitable result of its com¬ 
position ; and it was equally inevitable that the composition 
and procedure of the supreme imperial court should be imitated 
in the various states which composed the Empire, and that 
Roman law should thus become the local, as it was already 
the central, law of the land. 

The province of the Imperial Chamber, as it came to be 
gradually defined by statute and use, extended to breaches of 
the public peace, cases of arbitrary distraint or imprisonment, 
pleas which concerned the treasury, violations of the emperor’s 
decrees or the laws passed by the diet, disputes about property 
between immediate tenants of the Empire or the subjects of 
different rulers, and finally suits against immediate tenants of 
the Empire (with the exception of criminal charges and matters 
relating to imperial fiefs, which went to the Aulic Council). It 

'- The attempt to create a new and official council ultimately 
failed. 

“ More exactly, the emperor nominates, according to the regular 
usage of later times, a certain number of members, partly as emperor, 
and partly as the sovereign of his hereditary estates; while the 
rest, who form the majority, are nominated partly by the electors 
and partly by the six ancient circles. 
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had also cognizance in cases of refusal to do justice ; and:it acted 
us a court of appeal from territorial courts in civil and, to a small 
extent, in criminal cases, though it lost its competence as a court 
of appeal in all tcrritocies which enjoyed a privilrgttein de non 
appdlando (such as, tiie tertitories of the electors-). The 
huaines.s of the court was, however, badly done; the delay was 
interminable, thanks, in large measure, to the want of funds, 
which prewentad the maintenance of the proper number of judges. 
In all its busine.ss it .suffered from the competition of tlie Aulic 
(Council (qjB .); for that body, having lost all executive com¬ 
petence after the i6th century, had also devoted kself exclusively 
to judicial work. Composed of the personal advisers of the 
emperor, the Aulic Council did justice on his behalf (the erection 
of a court to do justice for the Empire having left the emperor 
still possessed of the right to do justice for himself through 
his consiliarii) ; and it may thus he said to be the descendant 
of tlie old Kmumergericht. The competition between the Aulic 
Council and the Imperial Chamlier was finally regulated by 
the treaty of Westplialia, which laid it down that the court 
which first dealt with a ease should .alone have competence to 
pimsue it. 

See R. Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rrrhtsgeschichtf. ('Leii>zig, 
1004) ; J. N. llarpprecht, Siaatsarelav des Retckskammargertchif, 
(1757-X7S5) ; ami G. Stoblxj, ReichaiwIgirtclU mid iteichskammi-r- 
gencht (Leipzig, 1S7S). (E. Btt.) 

IMPERIALi CITIES OR TOWNS, the usual English translation 
of Reiehsstddte, an expression of frequent occurrence in German 
history. These were cities and towns subject to no authority 
except that of the emperor, or German king, in other words 
they were immediate ; the earliest of tJiem stood on the demesne 
land of their sovereign, and they often grew up around his 
palaces. A distinction was thus made between a Reichssladt 
and a Limdstadl, the latter being dependent upon some prince, 
not upon the emperor direct. The term Freie ReirJissiadl, wbich 
is sometimes used in the same sense as ReicJisstadl, is rightly 
only applicable to seven cities, Basel, Strassburg., Spires, Worms, 
Mainz, Cologne and Regensburg, Having freed themselves 
from the domination of their ecclesiastical lords these called 
themselves Fretslddle and in practice their position was in¬ 
distinguishable from that of the Rrichsstddte. 

In the middle ages many other places won the coveted position 
ol a Reirhsstadt. Some gained it by gift and others by purchase ; 
.some won it by force of arms, others u.surped it during times 
of anarchy, while a number secured it through the extinction 
of dominant families, like the Hohenstaufen. There were many 
more free towns in southern than in northern Germany, but 
their number was continually fluctuating, for their liberties 
were lost much more quickly than they were gained. Mainz 
was conquered and subjected to the archbishop in 1462. Some 
free towns fell into the hands of various princes of the Empire 
and others placed themselves TOluntarily under such protection. 
Some, like Donauworth in 1607, were deprived of their privileges 
by the emperor un account of real, or supposed, offences, while 
others were separated from the Empire by conquest. In 
1648 Besanfon passed into the possession of Spain, Basel 
hod already thrown in its lot with the Swiss confedeiation, 
while Strassburg, Colmar, Hagenau and others were seized by 
Louis XIV. 

Meanwhile the free towns had been winning valuable privileges 
in addition to those which they already possessed, and the 
wealthier among them, like Liibeck and Augsburg, were practi¬ 
cally imperia m tmpcrio, waging war and making peace, and 
ruling their people without any outaide interference. But they 
had abo learned that union is strength. They formed alliances 
among tSiemselves, both for offence and for ^fence, and these 
Stddt^unde Yixi an important miluence on the course-of German 
history in the 14th and 15th centuries. These leagues were 
frequently at war with the ecclesiastical and secular potentates 
of their district and in general they were quite able to hold their 
own in these quarreLs. The right of the free towns to be repre¬ 
sented in the imperial diet was formally recognized in 1489, and 
about the same time they divided themselves into two groups. 


or benohex, the Rhenish and the Swabian. By the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 they vzere formally constituted os the third 
college of the diet. A list drawn up in 142.2 mentions 75 free 
cities, another drawn up in 1521 mentions K4, but at the time 
of the French Revolution the number had decreased to 51. At 
this time the Rhenish free cities were : Cologne, Abt-la-Chapelle, 
Liibeck, Worms, Spires, Fraokfort-on-the-Main, Goslar, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Miihlhausen, Nordhausen, Dortmund, Friedbcig and 
Wetzlar, 'I’he Swabian if ree citita were : Regensburg, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Him, Essimgen, Reutlingen, Nordlingen, Rotlien- 
burg-on-che-Tauber, Schwabisch-Hall, Rottweii, Ueherlingcn, 
Heilbronn, Mcmmingen, Gmiind, Oinkelsbuhl, Liiidau, Biberach, 
Ravensburg, Sdrweinfurt, Kempten, Windsheim, Kaufbeuern, 
Weil, Wangea, Isi^', Bfullendorf, Offenburg, Leutkirch, tVimpfen, 
Weissenburg, Giengen, Gengenbach, Zell, Buchom, Aalen, 
Buchau and Bopfingen. But a large proportion of them 
had os little claim to their exceptional position as tlie pocket 
boroughs of Great Britain and Ireland had before the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. 

By tlie peace of Luneville in 1801 Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Womw and Spires wore taken by France, and by tlie decision 
of the imperial deputation of iSo.t six cities only; Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen, Augsburg, Frankfort-on-Main and Nuremberg, 
were allowed to keep their Reicksjreihetl, or in other words to 
hold directly of the Empire. This number was .soon further 
reduced. On the dissolution of the Empire in 1806 Augsburg 
and Nuremburg passed under the sovereignty of Bavaria, and 
Frankfort was made the svat of a duchy for Karl Theodor von 
Dalberg, elector and archbishop of Mainz, who was appointed 
prraire primate of the Confederation of the Rhine. When the 
German Confederation was established in 1815 Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen and Frankfort were recognized as free cities, 
and the first three hold that positicn in the modern German 
empire ; hut Frankfort, in consequence of the part it took in 
the war of 1.866, lost its independence and was annexed by 
Prussia. 

In the earlier years of their existence the free cities were under 
tlie jurisdiction of an imperial officer, who was called the 
Rdchsvogt or imperial advocate, or sometimes the Reichsschult- 
ketss or imperial procurator. As time went on many of the 
cities purchased the right of filling these offices with their own 
nominees; and in several instances the imperial authority fell 
practically into desuetude except whtm it was stirred into action 
by peculiar circumstances. The internal constitution of the 
free cities was organized after no common model, aliJiough 
several of them haid a constitution drawn up in imitation of 
that of Gologne, which was one of the first to assert its 
independmee. 

For the history of the free dtios, see J. J. Moser, RewlasUidtuchts 
Hamibued (Tiihingen, 1732) ; D. Htuifeiu, AnmtrkuHgm uber die 
Geschithte der Reichsstadic (Ulm, 1775) : .'V. Wciull, Heschretbung 
der kaiserlicben jreien Reii.hssladtc (I-eipzig, 1804) ; G. W, Hugo, 
Die Mediatimrung der deutiithen Reichsstadte (Carlsruhe, 1838) ; G. 
Waltz, Deutsche I'fr/assungsgesehichte (Kiel, 1844 fol.) ; G. I., von 
Mauser, Geschickte der Siadteverfassung vn Deutschland (Erlangen, 
1864-1871) ; W. .^^lold, Ver/assungsgrsi/dchte der deutsehen 
f 'reisttidte (Gotha, 1854); P. BriUckc, Die Entmckelung der Reicks- 
standschafi der Stddte (Hamburg, r88i) ; A. M. Ehrentraut, Unler- 
suchimgtn dher die Frage der Fret- uud RtUhsstddte (Leipzig, 1902); 
and S. Rietsciml, UnUrsuoJamgen eur Geschichle der deutsehen Stadtver- 
jeissung (Leipzig, 1905). Sec aisc the article Commune. (A. W. H.*) 

Q^EY, SIR ELIJAH (1732-1809), chief justice of Bengal, 
was born on the 13th of June 1732, and educated at West¬ 
minster with Warren Hastings, who was his intimate friend 
throughout life. In 1773 he was appointed the first chief justice 
of rite new supreme court at Calcutta, and in 1775 presided at 
the trial of Nuncomar (y.2».) for forgery, with which his name 
has been chiefly connected in history. His impeaidimmt was 
unsuccessfully attempted in the House of Commons in 1787, 
and lie is accused by Macaulay of coiaspiring with Hastings to 
cranmit a judicial murder; but the whole question of the trial 
of Nuncomar has lieen examined in detail by .Sir James F'itziames 
Stephen, who states that “ no man ever had, or could have, a 
fairer trial than Nuncomar, and Impey in particular behaved 
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with absolute fairness and as much indulgence as was compatible 
with his duty.” 

Sec E. H. Impey, Sir Elijah Impey (1846) ; and Sir James Stephen, 
0/ Nwtcomir a»<i th» Itapaachmeia of Sir Elijah Impey 

IMPHAL, the capital of the state of Manipur (y.w.) in eastern 
Bengal and Assam, on the north-east frontier of India, situated 
at the confluence of three rivers. Pop. (1901) 67,903. It is 
really only a collection of villages buried amid trees, with a 
clearing containing the palace of the raja, the cantonments, and 
the houses of the few European residents. 

IMPXEIMENT (Lat. intplemtnttm, a filling up, from implere, 
to fill), in ordinary usage, a tool, especially in the plural for the 
set of tools necessary for a particular trad? or for completing a 
particular piece of work (see Toots). It is also the most general 
term applied to the weapons and tools that remain of those 
used by primitive man. The Late I-at. implementum, more 
usually in the plural, tmplementa, was used for all the objects 
necessary to stock or “ fill up ” a house, farm, &c. ; it was thus 
applied to furniture of a house, the vestments and sacred vessels 
of a church, and to articles of clothing, to. The transition to 
the necessary outfit of a trade, &c., is easy. In its original 
Latin sense of “ filling up,” the term survives in Scots law, 
meaning full performance or “ fulfilment ” of a contract, agree¬ 
ment, &c.; “ to implement ” is thus also used in .Scots law for 
to carry out, perform. 

IMBLUVIUM, the Latin term for the sunk part of the floor 
in the atrium of a Greek or Roman house, which was coTrtrived 
to receive the water passing through the cnmplnvium (g.v.) of 
the roof. The impluvium was generally in raitrhle iind sunk 
about a foot below the floor of the atrium. 

IMPOSITION (from Lat. tmponere, to place or lay upon), in 
ecclesiastical usage, the “ laying on ” of hands by a bishop at 
tlie sca-viccs of confirmation and ordination as a sign that some 
special spiritual gilt is conferred, or that the recipient is set apart 
for some special service or work. The word is also used of the 
levying of a burdensome nr unfair tax or duty, and of a pwnalty, 
and hence is applied to a punishment task given to a schoolboy. 
From ■' impose ” in the sense of “ to pass off ” on some one, 
imposition nveans also a triclc or deception. In the printing 
trade the term is used of the arrangement of pages of type m 
the “ forme,” being one of the stages between composing and 
printing. 

IMPOST (through the O. Fr. from lAt. impesitmn, a thing 
laidupon another; the modern French is tmfot), a tax or tribute, 
and particularly a duty levied on imported or exported mer¬ 
chandise (see Taxation, Gustoms Duties, Excise, &c.). In 
architecture, “ impost ” (in German Kampfrr} is a team applied 
in Italian to the doorpost, but in English restricted to the upper 
memitcr of the same, from which the arch springs. This may 
either be in the same plane as the arch mould or projecting and 
forming a plain band or elaborately moulded, in which case the 
mouldings are known as impost mouldings. .Sometimes the 
complete entablature of a smaller order is employed, as in the 
case of the Venetian or Palkdian window, where the central 
opening has an arch testing on the entablature of the pilasters 
which flank the smaller window on each side. In Romanesque 
and Gothic work the capitals with their abaci take the place of 
the impost mouldings. 

IMPOTENCE (Lat. tnepoienha, want of power), the term used 
in law for the inability of a husband or wife to have marital 
intercourse. In English matrimonial law if impotence exists in 
either of the parties to a marriage at the time of its solemnization 
the marriage is voidable ai> iniiio. A suit for millity on the ground 
of impotence can only be brought by the party who suffers the 
injury. Third persons—however great their interest—carmot 
sue for a decree on this ground, nor can a marriage be impeached 
after the death of one of the parties. The old rule of the ecclesi- 
astical courts was to require a triennial cohabitation between the 
parties prior to the institution of the suit, but this has been 
practically abrogated (fr. v. G., i^i, L,R. 2 P.C.D. a&f). In 
suits for nullity on the ground of impotence, medical evidence 
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asito the coixiaion of the .patties is neqsssary and a commissioD 
of two medical inspectors is usually appointed by the registrar 
of the court for tte purpose of examining the parties; such 
cases are beard in camera, iln the United -States impotence is 
a groundior nullity in moat-states. In Germany it is recegnieed 
os a ground tior atmolment, but not-so in France. 

IMPRESSIONISM. The word ” Improsaionist ” has come 
to have a mote general application in England than in France, 
where it took correnoy as the nicknasne of a definite group of 
painters exhibiting together, and was adopted by themselves 
duting the conflict of opinion which the novelty of their art 
excited. The word therefore belongs to the class of nicknames 
or battle-names, like “ Romanticist,” ” Naturalist,” " Realist,” 
which preceded it, words into wliich the acuteness of controversy 
infuses more of theoretical purport than the work of the artists 
denoted .supests to later times. The painters included in such 
a “ school ” differ so much among themselves, and so little 
from their predecessors compared with the points of likeness, 
that we may well see in these recurring effervescences of official 
and popular distaste mther the shock of individual force in the 
artist measured against contemporary mediocrity than the 
disturbance of a new doctrine. The “ Olympia ” of Manet, 
hooted at the Salon of i865.as subverkve of all traditioR,.decency 
and beauty, strikes the visitor to the Luxembourg rather as the 
reversion to a theme of Titian by an autist of ruder vision than 
as the demonstration of a revolutionary in pamting. Later 
developments of tlie school do appear to us revolutiona.ry. 
With this warning in a matter still too near uB for final judgment, 
we may give some account of the Impressionists proper, and than 
turn to the wider .significance sometimes given to the name. 

The words ImpreSMoniste, Impresrsaemsme, are said to have 
arisen from a phrase in the preface to Manet’s catalogue of his 
pictures exhibited in i8()7 during the Exposition Universelle, 
from which lie was excluded. ” It is the effect,” he wrote, 
“ of sincerity to give to a painter’s works u character that;makes 
them resemble a protest, whereas the painter has only thought 
of rendering his impression.” An alternative-origin i.s a.catalogue 
in which CJaudc Monet entitled a picture of sunrise at sea 
” Une Impression.” The word was proliably much used in the 
discussions of the group, and was caught up t)y the critics as 
characteristic.' At the earlier date the ^y meaning of the word 
was a claim fur individual liberty of subject and treatment. 
So far as subject went, most, though not all, of Manet’s pictures 
were modern and actual of hie Paris, for his power lay in the 
representation of the thing before his eye, and nut in fanciful 
invention. His simplicity in this respect brought him into 
collision with popular prejudice when, in the “ D6jcuncr sor 
I’herbe ” (1863), he painted a modem fete ehampelre. The 
actual characters of his painting at this period, so fancifully 
reproached and praised, may be grouped under two heads. 

(1) The. expression of the object by a few carefully chosen values 
in flattish patches. Those patches ate placed side by side with 
little attenuation af tlieh sharp collision. This simplification 
of colour and tone recalls by its broad effects of light and sil- 
huuette on the one hand Velasquez, on the other the extreme 
simplification made by the Japanese fur the purposes of colour¬ 
printing. Manet, like the other painters of his group, -was 
influenced by these newly discovert works of art. The hnage, 
thus treated, has remarkatffe hardiness and vigour, and also 
great decorative breadth, its vivacity and intensity of aspect 
is gained by the sacrifice of many minor gradations, and by the 
judgment with which the leading -values have been determined. 
This matching of values pro^c&s, technically, a ” solid ” 
painting, without glazing or elaborate transparency in shadows. 

(2) During this period Manet makes constant progress towards 
a fair, clear colour. In Ills early work the patches of blond 
colour are relieved against black shadows; later these shadows 
clear up, and in place of an indeterminate brown sauee we find 

' Mr H. P. Hain Friswcll lia^, pom ted out that the word " impres¬ 
sion ” occurs frequently in Chevreul’s book on colour ; but it is also 
emrent among trie etitios. See Ruskin's chap-tier on Turner’s coas- 
position—" impression on the-raind.” 
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shadows that are colours. A typical picture of this period is 
the “ Musiquc aux Tuileries,” refused by the Salon of 1863. 
In this we have an actual out-of-doors scene rendered with a 
frankness and sharp taste of contemporary life surprising to 
contemporaries, with an elision of detail in the treatment of a 
crowd and a seizing on the chief colour note and patch that 
characterize each figure equally surprising, an effort finally to 
render the total high-pitched gaiety of the spectacle as a banquet 
of sunlight and colour rather than a collection of separate 
dramatic groups. 

For life ol lidouard Manet (iS)2-iSK3) sec Edmond Bazire, Manet 
(Paris, 1884), An idea of the state of popular feeliiiR may be gained 
by reading Zola’s eloquent defence in Mun Salvn, which appeared in 
L'£vinemeni (1866) and idouard Manet (1807), both reprinted in 
Mes Names (Paris, 1880), The same author has embodied many of 
the imjiressionist ideals 111 Claude Lantier, the fictitious hero of 
L'CEuvre. Other writers belonging to Manet's group arc Thfiodorc 
Durct, author of Les Peintrr.s jranfais en iSiij and t ntique d'avant- 
garde, articles and catalogue-jircfaces reprinted 1885. See also, for 
Manet and others, J. K Hiiysman's I.'Jrt moderne (1883) and 
Certains. Summaries oi the literature of the whole period will be 
found in R. Mutlicr, d he History of Modern Painting (tr. London, 
189(1), not always trustworthy in detail, and Miss K G. Kingsley, 
A History of t’rnuh Art (l8yy). For an interesting critical account 
nee W. C. Brownell. French Art (1892). 

The second period, to which the name is sometimes limited, 
is complicated Ity the emergence of new figures, and it is difficult 
as yet, and perhaps will always remain difficult, to say how 
much of originality belongs to each artist in the group. The 
main features are an intenser study of illumination, a greater 
variety of illuminations, and a revolution in factnre with a view 
to pressing closer to a high pitch of light. Manet plays his part 
in this development, but we shall not be wrong probably in giving 
to Claude Monet (b. 1840) the chief role as the instinctive artist of 
the period, and to Camille Pissarro (b. 1830) a very large part 
as a painter, curious in theory and experiment. Monet at the 
early date of 1866 had painted a picture as daring in its naive 
brutality of out-of-door illumination as the “ Dejeuner sur 
I’herbe.” But this picture has the breadth of patch, solidity 
and suavity of paste of Manet’s practice. During the siege of 
Paris (1870-71) Monet and Pissarro were in London, and there 
the study of Turner’s pictures enlarged their ideas of the pitch 
in lighting and range of effect possible in painting, and also 
suggested a new handling of colour, by small broken touches 
in place of the large flowing touches characteristic of Manet, 
This method of painting occupied much of the discussion of the 
group that centred round Manet at the ('afti Guerbois, in the 
Batignolles quarter (hence called I'ficnle tie liattgnnlle.s). The 
ideas were : (1) Abolition of conventional brown tonality. But 
all browns, in the fersour of this revolt, went the way of con¬ 
ventional brown, and all ready-made mixtures like the umbers, 
ochres, siennas were banished from the palette, Black itself 
was condemned, (2) The idea of the spectrum, as exhibiting the 
series of “ primary ” or “ pure ” colours, directed the reformed 
palette. Six colours, besides white, were admitted to represent 
the chief hues of the spectrum, (3) These colours were laid on 
the canvas with as little previous mixture on the palette as 
possible to maintain a maximum of luminosity, and were fused 
by touch on the canvas as little as possible, for the same reason. 
Hence the “ broken ” character of the touch in this painting, 
and the subordination of delicacies of form and suave continuity 
of texture to the one aim of glittering light-and-colour notation. 
Justification of these procedures was sought in occasional 
features of the practice of E. Delacroix, of liVatteau, of J, B, 
Chardin, in the hatchings of pastel, the stipple of water-colour. 
With the ferment of theory went a parti pris for translating 
all effects into the upper registers of tone (cf. Ruskin’s chapter 
on Turner’s practice in Modern Painters), and for emphasizing 
the colour of shadows at the expense of their tone. The charac¬ 
teristic work of this period is landscape, as the subject of illumina¬ 
tion strictly ob.scrved and followed through the round of the day 
and of the seasons. Other pictorial motives were subordinated 
to this research of effect, and Monet, with a haystack, group of 
poplars, or church front, has demonstrated the variety of lighting 
that the day and the season bring to a single scene. Besides 


Pissarro, Alfred Sisley (1840-1899) is a member of the group, 
and Manet continues his progress, influenced by the new ideas 
in pictures like “ Le Linge ” and “ Chez le P^re Lathuille.” 

Kdmond Degas (b. 1834), a severe and learned draughtsman, 
is associated with this landscape group by his curiosity in the 
expression of momentary action and the effects of artificial 
illumination, and by his experiments in broken colour, more 
particularly in pastel. The novelty of his matter, taken from 
unexplored corners of modem life, still more the daring and 
irony of his observation and points of view, and the strangeness 
of his composition, strongly influenced by Japanese art, enriched 
the associations now gathering about the word “ impressionist." 
Another name, that of Auguste Renoir (b. 1841), completes 
the leading figures of the group. Any “ school ’’ programme 
would be strained to breaking-point to admit this painter, 
unless on the very general grounds of love of bright colour, 
sunlit places and independence of vision. He has no science 
of drawing or of tone, but wins a precarious charm of colour 
and expression. 

The landscape, out-of-doors line, which unites in this period with 
Manet’s line, may he represented by these names: J. B. Corot, 
J. 13 . Jongkind, Boudin, Monel, Monel’s real teacher was Etighne 
Boiidin (i82.|-i8gS). (See Gustave Cahen’s Engine Boudin, Paris, 
iqoo). They, and others of the group, worked together in a jiaintcrs' 
colony at Saint Simeon, near Honflcur, It is usual to date the origin 
of plein-air painting, i.e. painting out-of-doors, in an out-of-doors key 
of tone, from a ])ieture Manet painted in the garden ol de Nittis, just 
before the outbreak of war in 1870. This ilatos only Maud’s change 
to the lighter key and looser handling. 11 was Monet who carried the 
practice to a logical extreme, working on his canv.as only dunng the 
effect and in its presence. The method of Degas is altogether difler- 
eiiL, VIZ., a combination in the studio from inniinierable notes and 
observations. It will be evident from what has been said above that 
impressionistic painting is an artistic ferment, corresponding to the 
scientific research into the principles of light and colour, )ust as 
earhur movements in painting coincided with the scientific study ol 
perspective and anatomy. Clievreul’s famous book, already relerred 
to, l)e la hi du contraste simultani des couleurs (1838), established 
certain laws of interaction for colours adjacent to one another 
He still, however, referred the sensations of colour to the three im¬ 
possible " pnmanes ” of Brewster—red, blue ami yellow. The 
Young-Helmholtz theory affected the iialelle of the Impressionists, 
and the work of Ogden Rood, Colour (Inlernat. Scientific Series, 
1879-1881), published in English, French and German, furnished th<- 
theorists with formulae measuring the degradation of pitch suffered 
by pigments in mixture. 

The Impressionist group (with the excejition of Manet, who still 
fought for his place 111 the Salon) exhibited togelher for the first 
time as L’Exposition des Impressionistes at Nadar's, Boulevard des 
Capucines, in 1874. They were then taken up by the dealer Durand- 
Kuel, and the succeeding exhibitions in 1S76,1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882 and 1880 were held by him m various galleries The full Instori* 
of these exhibitions, with the names of the painters, will be found 111 
two works' FMix-F6nton, Les Impressionistes en 1SS6 (Paris, t886 ), 
and G. Geftroy, l.a Vie artistique (" Histoire de rimpressioni.snie,’’ 111 
vol for 1894). See also G. Lecomte, L'Art impressionistc d’apris la 
collet tiun privie de M. Durand-Ruel (Pans, 1892) ; Duraiity, La 
Peintnre nouvelle (187(1). Besides the names already cited, some 
others may be added • Madame Berthe Morisot, sister-in-law o' 
Manet: Paul C62anne, belonging to the Manct-Pissarro group; and, 
later, Gauguin. J. F. Raffaelli applied a " characteristic " drawing, 
to use his word, to scenes in the dismal suburbs of Paris ; Forain, tlie 
satiric draughtsman, was a disciple of Degas, as also Zandomenegln. 
Miss Mary Cassatt was his pupil. Caillebotle, who bequeathed the 
collection of Impressionist paintings now in the Luxembourg, was 
also an exhibitor, and Boudin, who linked the movement to the 
earlier schools. 

The first exhibitions of the Impressionists in I.ondon were in 1882 
and 1883. but their fortunes there cannot be pursued in the jiresent 
article, nor the history of the movement beyond its originators. 
This excludes notable figures, of which M. Besnard may be chosen 
as a type. 

In Manet’s painting, even in the final steps he took towards 
“ la peinture claire,” there is nothing of the “ decomposition 
of tones ’’ that logically followed from the theories of his followers. 
He recognized the existence in certain illuminations of the 
violet shadow, and he adopted in open-air work a looser and 
more broken touch. The nature of his subjects encouraged 
such a handling, for the painter who attempts to note from 
nature the colour values of an elusive effect must treat form in a 
summary fashion, still more so when the material is in constant 
movement like water. Moreover, in the river-side subjects 
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near Paris there was a great deal that was only pictorially 
tolerable when its tone was subtracted from the details of its 
form. Monet’s painting carries the shorthand of form and 
broken colour to extremity; the flowing touch of Manet is 
chopped up into harsher, smaller notes of tone, and the pitch 
pushed up till all values approach the iridescent end of the register. 
It was in 1886 that the doctrinaire ferment came to a head, and 
what was supposed to be a scientific method of colour was 
formulated. Ihis was pointillisme, the resolution of the colours 
of nature back into six bands of the rainbow or spectrum, and 
their representation on the canvas by dots of unmixed pigment. 
These dots, at a sufficient distance, combine their hues in the 
eye with the effect of a mixture of coloured lights, not of pigments, 
so that the result is an increase instead of a loss of luminosity. 
There are several fallacies, however, theoretical and practical, 
in this “ spectral palette ” and pointillist method. If we depart 
from the three primaries of the Helmholtz hypothesis, there is 
no reason why we should stop at six hues instead of six hundred. 
But pigments follow the spectrum series so imperfectly that 
the three primaries, even if we could exactly locate them, limit 
the palette considerably in its upper range. The sacrifice of 
black is quite illogical, and the lower ranges suffer accordingly. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether many painters have followed 
the laws of mixture of lights in their dotting, e.g. dotting green 
and red together to produce yellow. It may be added that 
dotting with oil pigment is in practice too coarse and inaccurate 
a method. This innovation of pointillisme is generally ascribed 
to George Seurat (d. 1890), whose picture, “ La Grande Jatte,” 
was exhibited at the Rue Laffitte in 1886. Pissarro experimented 
in the new method, but abandoned it, and other names among 
the PointiUistes are Paul Signac, Vincent van Gogh, and van 
Rysselberghe. The theory opened the way for endless casuistries, 
and its extravagances died out in the later exhibition of the 
Independants or were domesticated in the Salon by painters 
like M. Henri Martin. 

The first modern painter to concern himself scientifically with the 
reactions of complementary colours appears to have been Delacroix 
(J. Leonardo, it should be remembered, left some notes on the 
subject). It is claimed for Delacroix that as early as 1825 he ob¬ 
served and made use of these reactions, anticipating the complete 
exposition of Chevreul. He certainly studied the treatise, and his 
biographers describe a dial-face he constructed for reference. He had 
quantities of little wafers of each colour, with which he tried colour 
effects, a curious anticipation of pointillist technique. The jwintil- 
lists claim him as their grandfather. See Paul Signac, " D'Ei^ine 
Delacroix au Nto-Imprcssionnisme " (Revue Blanche, 1898). For a 
fuller discussion of the spectral palette see the Saturday Review, 2nd, 
gth and 23rd February and 23rd March 1901. 

In England the ideas connected with the word Impressionism 
have been refracted through the circumstances of the British 
schools. The questions of pitch of light and iridescent colour 
had already arisen over the work of Turner, of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and also of G. F. Watts, but less isolated and 
narrowed, because the art of none of these limited itself to the 
pursuit of light. Pointillisme, after a fashion, existed in British 
water-colour practice. But the Pre-Raphaelite school had 
accustomed the English eye to extreme definition in painting 
and to elaboration of detail, and it happened that the painting 
of James M'Neill Whistler (Grosvenor Gallery, 1878) brought 
the battle-name Impressionism into England and gave it a 
different colour. Whistler’s method of painting was in no 
way revolutionary, and he preferred to transpose values into 
a lower key rather than compete with natural pitch, but his 
vision, like that of Manet under the same influences, Spanish 
and Japanese, simplified tone and subordinated detail. These 
characteristics raised the whole question of the science and art 
oj aspect in modern painting, and the field of controversy was 
extended backwards to Velasquez as the chief master of the 
modems. “ Impressionism ” at first had meant individualism 
of vision, later the notation of fugitive aspects of light and of 
movement; now it came to mean breadth in pictorial vision, 
all the simplifications that arise from the modem analysis of 
aspect, and especially the effect produced upon the parts of a 
picture-field by attending to the impression of the whole. Ancient 
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painting analyses aspect into three separate acts as form, tone 
and colour. All forms are made out with equal clearness by 
a conventional outline; over this system of outlines a second 
system of light and shade is passed, and over this again a system 
of colours. Tone is conceived as a difference of b»ck or white 
added to the tints, and the colours are the definite local tints 
of the objects (a blue, a red, a yellow, and so forth). In fully 
developed modem painting, instead of an object analysed 
into sharp outlines covered with a uniform colour darkened or 
lightened in places, we find an object analysed into a number 
of surfaces or planes set at different angles. On each of these 
facets the character of the object and of the illumination, with 
accidents of reflection,produces a patch called by modem painters 
a “ value,” because it is colour of a particular value or tone. 
(With each difference of tone, “ value ” implies a difference 
of hue also, so that when we speak of a different tone of the 
same colour we are using the word “ same ” in a loose or approxi¬ 
mate sense.) These planes or facets define themselves one 
against another with greater or less sharpness. Modem technique 
follows this modem analysis of vision, and in one act instead 
of three renders by a “ touch ” of paint the shape and value 
of these facets, and instead of imposing a uniform ideal outline 
at all their junctions, allows these patches to define themselves 
against one another with variable shyness. 

Blurred definition, then, as it exists in our natural view of 
things, is admitted into painting; a blurring that may arise 
from distance, from vapour or smoke, from brilliant light, 
from obscurity, or simply from the nearness in value of adjacent 
obj ects. Similarly, much detail that in primitive art is elaborated 
is absorbed by rendering the aspect instead of the facts known 
to make up that aspect. Thus hair and fur, the texture of 
stuffs, the blades of grass at a little distance, become patches of 
tone showing only their larger constmetive markings. But the 
blurring of definitions and the elimination of detail that we find 
in modern pictorial art are not all of this ready-made character. 
We have so far only the scientific analysis of a field of view. 
If the painter were a scientific reporter he would have to pursue 
the systems of planes, with their shapes and values, to infinity. 
Impressionism is the art that surveys the field and determines 
which of the shapes and tones are of chief importance to the 
interested eye, enforces these, and sacrifices the rest. Con¬ 
struction, the logic of the object rendered, determines partly 
this action of the eye, and also decoration, the effects of rhythm 
in line and harmony in fields of colour. These motives belong 
to all art, but the specially impressionist motive is the act of 
attention as it affects the aspect of the field. We are familiar, 
in the ordinary use of the eye, with two features of its structure 
that limit clearness of vision. There is, first, the spot of clear 
vision on the retina, outside of which all falls away into blur; 
there is, secondly, the action of focus. As the former limits 
clear definition to one spot in the field extended vertically and 
laterally, so focus limits clear definition to one plane in the third 
dimension, viz. depth. If three objects. A, B and C, stand 
at different depths before the eye, we can at will fix A, whereupon 
B and C must fall out of focus, or B, whereupon A and C must 
be blurred, or C, sacrificing the clearness of A and B. All this 
apparatus makes it impossible to see everything at once with 
equal clearness, enables us, and forces us for the uses of real 
life, to frame and limit our picture, according to the immediate 
interest of the eye, whatever it may be. The painter instinctively 
uses these means to arrive at the emphasis and neglect that his 
choice requires. If he is engaged on a face he will now screw 
his attention to a part and now relax it, distributing the attention 
over the whole so as to restore the bigger relations of aspect. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds describes this process as seeing the whole 
“ with the dilated eye ” ; the commoner precept of the studios 
is “ to look with the eyes half closed ”; a third way is to throw 
the whole voluntarily out of focus. In any case the result is 
that minor planes are swamped in bigger, that smaller patches 
of colour are swept up into broader, that markings are blurred. 
The final result of these tentative reviews records, in what is 
blurred and what is clear, the attention that has been distributed 
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to different parts, and to parts measured against the whole. 
The Impressionist painter does not allot so much detail to a face 
in a full-length portrait as to a head alone, nor to twenty figures 
on a canvas as to one. Again, he indicates by his treatment 
of planes and definitions whether the main subject of his picture 
is in the foreground or the distance. He persuades the eye to 
slip over hosts of near objects so that, as in life, it may hit a 
distant target, or concentrate its attack on what is near, while 
the distance falls away into a dim curtain. All those devices by 
which attention is directed and distributed, and the importance in 
space of an object established, affect impressionistic composition. 

It is an inevitable misunderstanding of painting which plays 
the game of art so closely up to the real aspects of nature that 
its’ aim is that of mere exact copying. Painting like Manet’s, 
accused of being realistic in this sense, sufficiently disproves 
the accusation when examined. Never did painting show a 
parti pris more pronounced, even more violent. The elisions 
and assertions by which Manet selects what he finds significant 
and beautiful in the complete natural image are startling to the 
stupid realist, and the Impressionist may best be described 
as the painter who out of the completed contents of vision con¬ 
structs an image moulded upon his own interest in the thing 
seen and not on that of any imaginary schoolmaster. Accepting 
the most complex terms of nature with their special emotions, 
he uses the same freedom of sacrifice as the man who at the other 
end of the scale expresses his interest in things by a few scratches 
of outline. ’J'ho perpetual enemy of both is the eclectic, who 
works for possible interests not his own. 

Some of the points toadied on above will be found amplified 
in articles by the writer in The Albemarle (September 1892), the 
Fortnightly Review (June 1894), and The Artist (March-July 189O). 
An admirable exposition of Impressionism in this sense is It. A. M. 
Stevenson's The Art of Velasques (1895). Mr .Stevenson was trained 
in the school of Carolus Duran, where impressionist painting was 
reduced to a system. Mr .Sargent's painting is a briUiant example 
of the system. (D. S. M.) 

IMPRSSSHENT, the name given in JCnglish to the exercise 
of the authority of the state to “ press ” * or compel the service 
of the subject for the defence of the realm. Every sovereign 
state must claim and at times exercise this power. The “ draft¬ 
ing '■ of men for service in the American Civil War was a form 
of impressment. All the monarchical, or republican, govern¬ 
ments of Europe have employed the press at one time or another. 
All forms of conscription, including the English ballot for the 
militia, are but regulations of this sovereign right. In England 
impressment may be looked upon as an erratic, and often 
oppressive, way of enforcing the common obligation to serve 
in “ the host ” or in the posse comilatus (power of the county). 
In Scotland, where the feudal organization was very complete 
in the Lowlands, and the tribal organization no less complete 
in the Highlands, and where the state was weak, impressment 
was originally little known. After the union of the two parlia¬ 
ments in 1707, no distinction was made between the two divisions 
of Great Britain. In England the kings of the I’lantagenet 
dynasty caused Welshmen to be pressed by the Lords Marchers, 
and Irish kerns to be pressed by the Lords Deputy, for their 
wars in France. Complaints were made by parliament of the 
oppressive use of this power as early as the reign of Edward III., 
but it continued to be exercised. Readers of Shakespeare will 
remember Sir John Falstaff's commission to press soldiers, and 
the manner, justified no doubt by many and familiar examples 
of the way in which the duty was performed. A small sum 

1 It is now accepted generally that " to press " is a corruption of 
" prest," as ■' impress ” is of " imprest," but the word was quite early 
connected with " press,” to squeeze, crush, hence to compel or force. 
The " prest " wa.s a sum of money advanced (O. Fr. prester, modern 
prater, to lend, Lat. praestare, to stand before, provide, become 
surety for, &c.) to a person to enable him to perform some under¬ 
taking, hence used of earnest money given to soldiers on enlistment, 
or as the " coat and conduct " money alluded to in this article. The 
methods of compulsion used to get men for military service naturally 
connected the word with " to press " (Lat. pressure, frequentative of 
premere) to force, and all reference to the money advanced was lost 
(see Skeat, Etym, Diet., 1898, and the quotation from H. Wedgwood, 
IHet. of Eng. Etym,). 


called imprest-money, or coat and conduct money, was given 
to the men when pressed to enable them to reach the appointed 
rendezvous. Soldiers were secured in this way by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, by King Charles L, and by the parliament itself in the 
Civil War. 'The famous New Model Army of Oomwell was 
largely raised by impressment. Parliament ordered the county 
committees to select recruits of “ years meet for their employ¬ 
ment and well clothed.” After the Revolution of 1688 parlia¬ 
ment occasionally made use of this resource. In 1779 a general 
press of all rogues and vagabonds in London to be drafted 
into the regiments was ordered. It is said that all who were 
not too lame to run away or too destitute to bribe the parish 
constable were swept into the net. As they were encouraged 
to desert by the undisguised connivance of the officers and men 
who were disgusted witli their company, no further attempt 
to use the press for the army was made. 

A distinction between the liability of sailors and of other 
men dates from the i6lh century. From an act of Philip and 
Mary (1556) it appears thfit the watermen of the Thames claimed 
exemption from the press as a privileged body. They were 
declared liable, and the liability was clearly meant to extend 
to service as a soldier on shore. In the fifth year of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (1563) an act was passed to define the liability of the 
sailors. It is known as ‘‘ an Act touching politick consideration.s 
for the maintenance of the Navy.” By its term all fishermen 
and mariners were protected from being compelled “ to serve 
as any soldiers upon the Land or upon the Sea, otherwise than 
as a mariner, except it shall be to serve under any Captain of 
some ship or vessel, for landing to do some special exploit which 
mariners have been used to do.” The operation of the act was 
limited to ten years, but it was renewed repeatedly, and was 
at last indefinitely prolonged in the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Charles 1 . (1O31). By the Vagrancy Act of the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign (1597), disorderly serving-men and other dis¬ 
reputable characters, of whom a formidable list is given, were 
declared to lie liable to be impressed for service in the fleet. The 
“ Takers,” as they were called in early times, the Press fiang 
of later days, were ordered to present their commission to two 
justices of the peace, who were bound to pick out “ such sufficient 
number of able men, as in the said commission shall be contained, 
to serve Her Majesty as aforesaid.” The justices of the peace 
in the coast districts, who were often themselves concerned in 
the shipping trade, were not always zealous in enforcing the press. 
The pressed sailors often deserted with the “ imprest money ” 
given them. Loud complaints were made by the naval officers 
of the bad quality of the men sent up to serve in the king’s 
ships. On the other hand, the Press Gangs were accused of 
extorting money, and of making illegal arrests. In the reign 
of Queen Anne (1703) an act was passed “ for the increase of 
Seamen and the better encouragement of navigation, and the 
protection of the Coal Trade.” The act which gave parish 
authorities power to apprentice boys to the sea exempted the 
apprentices from the press for three years, and until the age 
of eighteen. It especially reaffirmed the part of the Vagranct' 
Act of Elizabeth’s reign which left rogues and vagabonds subject 
to be pressed for the sea service. By the act for the “ Increase 
of Mariners and Seamen to navigate Merchant Ships and other 
trading ships or vessels,” passed in the reign of George II. (1740), 
all men over fifty-five were exempted from the press together 
with lads under eighteen, foreigners serving in British ships 
(always numerous in war time), and landsmen who had gone 
to sea during their first two years. The act for “ the better 
supplying of the cities of London and Westminster with fish ” 
gave exemption to all masters of fishing-boats, to four apprentices 
and one mariner to each boat, and all landsmen for two years, 
except in case of actual invasion. By the act for the encourage¬ 
ment of insurance passed in 1774, the fire insurance companies 
in London were entitled to secure exemption for thirty water¬ 
men each in their employment. Masters and mates of merchant 
vessels, and a proportion of men per ship in the colliers trading 
from the north to London, were also exempt. 

Subject to such limitations as these, all seafaring men, and 
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watermen on rivers, were liable to be pressed between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty-five, and might be pressed repeatedly for 
so long as their liability lasted. The ri^ue and vagabond 
element were at the mercy of the justices of the peace. The 
frightful epidemics of fever which desolated the navy till late 
in the i8th century were largely due to the infection brought 
by the prisoners drafted from the ill-kept jails of the time. As 
service m the fleet was most unpopular with the sailors, the press 
could often only be enforced by making a parade of strength 
and employing troops. The men had many friends who were 
always willing to conceal them, and they themselves became 
expert in avoiding capture. There was, however, one way of 
procuring them which gave them no chance of evasion. The 
merchant ships were stopped at sea and the sailors taken out. 
This was done to a great extent, more especially in the case of 
honieward-bound vessels. On one occasion, in i8oa, an East 
Indiaman on her way home was deprived of so many of her 
crew by a man of war in the Bay of Biscay that she was unable 
to resist a small French privateer, and was carried off as a prize 
with a valuable cargo. The press and the jails failed to supply 
the number of men rec^uired. In 1795 it was found necessary 
to impose on the counties the obligation to provide “ a quota ” 
of men, at their own expense. The local authorities provided the 
recruits by offering high bounties, often to debtors confined in 
the prisons. These desperate men were a very bad element in 
the navy. In 1797 they combined with the United Irishmen, 
of whom large numbers had been drafted into the fleet as vaga¬ 
bonds, to give a very dangerous political character to the mutinies 
at the Norc and on the south of Ireland. After the conclusion 
of the great Napoleonic wars in 1815 the power of the press was 
not again exercised. In 1835 an act was passed during Sir 
James Graham’s tenure of office as first lord of the admiralty, 
by which men who had once been pressed and had .served for 
a period of five years were to be exempt from impressment in 
future. Sir James, however, emphatically reaffirmed the right 
of the crown to enforce the service of the subject, and therefore 
to impress the seamen. The introduction of engagements for 
a term of five years in 1853, and then of long service, has produced 
so large a body of voluntary recruits, and service in the navy 
is so popular, that the question has no longer any interest save 
an historical one. If compulsory .service in the fleet should again 
become necessary it will not be in the form of the old system 
of impressment, which left the sailor subject to compulsory 
service from the age of eighteen to fifty-five, and flooded tlie 
navy with the scum of the jails and tlie workhouse. 

Authorities. —Grose's Military Antiquities, for the general 
subject of impressment, vol. ii. p. 73 ct scq. S. R. Gardiner gives 
many details in his history of James I. and Charles I., and in The 
Civil War. The acts relating to the navy are quoted in A Collection 
of the Statutes relating to the Admiralty, &c., published in 1810. Some 
curious information Is in the papers relating to the Brest Blockade 
edited by John Leyland for tJie Navy Record Society. Sir James 
Graliam's speech is in Hansard for 1835. (D. U.) 

IMPROMPTU (from in prompiu, on the spur of the moment), 
a short literary composition which has not been, or is not 
supposed to have been, prepared beforehand, but owes its 
merit to the ready skill which produces it without premeditation. 
The word seems to have been introduced from the French 
language in the middle of the 17th century. Without question, 
the poets have, from earliest ages, made impromptus, and the 
very art of poetry, in its lyric form, is of the nature of a modified 
improvisation. It is supposed tliat many of the epigrams of 
the Greeks, and still more probably those of the Roman satirists, 
particularly Martial, were delivered on the moment, and gained 
a great part, at least, of their success from the evidence which 
they gave of rapidity of invention. But it must have been 
difficult then, as it has been since, to lie convinced of the value 
of that evidence. Who is to be sure that, like Mascarille in 
Les Prkieuses ridicules, the impromptu-writer has not employed 
his leisure in sharpening his arrows ? James Smith received the 
highest praise for his compliment to Miss Tree, the cantatrice:— 

" On tills tree when a nightingale settles and sings. 

The Tree will return him as good as he brings ." 


This was extremely neat, but who is to say that James Smith 
had not polished it as he dressed for dinner ? One writer owed 
all his fame, and a seat among the Forty Immortals of the French 
Academy, to the reputation of his impromptus. This was the 
Marquis Francois Joseph de St Aulaire (1643-1742). The piece 
which threw open the doors of the Academy to him in 1706 was 
cornposed at Sceaux, where he was staying with the duchess of 
Maine, who was guessing secrets, and who called him ApoUo. 
St Aulaire instandy responded :— 

" La divinite qui B’amuse 
A me demandor mon secret. 

Si j’etais Apollon, ne serait pas nva muse, 

Elle .serait Thf'tis—et le jour finirait." 

This is undoubtedly as neat as it is impertinent, and if the 
duchess had given him no ground for preparation, this is typical 
of the impromptu at its best. Voltaire was celebrated for the 
savage wit of his impromptus, and was himself the subject of a 
famous one by Young. Less well known but more certainly 
extemporaneous is the couplet by the last-mentioned poet, who 
being asked to put something amusing in an album, and being 
obliged to borrow from Lord Chesterfield a pendi for the purpose, 
wrote:— 

“ Accept a miracle instead of wit,— 

See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ." 

The word “ impromptu ” is sometimes used to designate a short 
dramatic sketch, the type of which is Moliire’s famous Impromptu 
du Versailles (1663), a miniature comedy in prose. 

IMPROVISATORE, a word used to describe a poet who recites 
verses which he composes on the spur of the moment, without 
previous preparation. The term is purely Italian, although in 
that language it would be more correctly spelt improwisatore. 
It became recognized as an English word in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and Is so used by Smollett in his Travels 
(1766); he defines an improvisatore as “an individual who has 
the surprising talent of reciting verses extem]x)re, on any sub¬ 
ject you propose.” In speaking of a woman, the female form 
improvisatrice is sometimes used in English. 

Improviwtion is a gift which properly belongs to those 
languages in which a great variety of grammatical inflections, 
wedded to simplicity of rhythm and abundance of rhyme, 
enable a poet to slur over difficulties in such a way as to satisfy 
the ear of his audience. In ancient times tlie greater part of 
the popular poet^ with which the leisure of listeners was 
beguiled was of this rhapsodical nature. But in modern Europe 
it was the troubadours, owing to the extreme flexibility of the 
languages of I’rovence, who distinguished themselves above all 
others as improvisatores. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that the elaborate compositions of these poets, which have come 
down to us, in which every exquisite artifice of versification is 
taken advantage of, can have been poured forth without pre¬ 
meditation. These poets, we must rather suppose, took a pride 
in the ostentation of a prodigious memory, most carefully trained, 
and poured forth in public what they had laboriously learned 
by heart in private, "rhe Italians, however, in the i6th century, 
cultivated what seems to have been a genuine improvisation, 
in which the bards rhapsodized, not as they themselves pleased, 
but on subjects which were unexpected by them, and which 
were cliqsen on the spot by their patrons. Of these, the most 
extraordinary is said to have been Silvio Antoniano (1540-1603), 
who from the age of ten was able to pour out melodious verse on 
any subject which was suggested to him. He was brought to 
Rome, where successive popes so delighted in his talent that in 
1598 he was made a cardinal. In the 17th century the celebrated 
Metastasio first attracted attention by his skill as an improvi¬ 
satore. But he was excelled by Bernardino Perfetti (1681-1747), 
who was perhaps the most extraordinary genius of this class 
who has ever lived. He was seized, in his moments of composi¬ 
tion, with a transport which transfigured his whole person, and 
under this excitement he poured forth verses in a miraculous 
flow. It was his custom to be attended by a guitarist, who 
played a recitative accompaniment. In this way Perfetti 
made a triumphal procession through the cities of Itidy, ending 
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up with the Capitol of Rome, where Pope Benedict XIII. crowned 
him with laurel, and created him a Roman citizen. One of 
the most remarkable improvisatores of modem times appeared 
in Sweden, in the person of Karl Mikael Bellman (1740-1795), 
who used to take up a position in the public gardens and parks 
of Stockholm, accompanying himself on a guitar, and treating 
metre and rhythm with a virtuosity and originality which place 
him among the leading poets of Swedish literature. In England, 
somewhat later, Theodore Hook (178S-1841) developed a surpris¬ 
ing talent for this kind, but his verses were rarely of the serious 
or sentimental character of which we have hitherto spoken. 
Hook’s animal spirits were unfortunately mingled with vulgarity, 
and his clever jeux d’esprit had little but their smartness to 
recommend them. A similar talent, exercised in a somewhat 
more literary direction, made Joseph M 4 ry (1798-1865) a delight¬ 
ful companion in the Parisian society of his day. It is rare 
indeed that the productions of the improvisatorc, taken down 
in shorthand, and read in the cold light of criticism, are found 
to justify the impression which the author produced on his 
original audience. Imperfections of every kind become patent 
when we read these transcripts, and the reader cannot avoid 
perceiving weaknesses of style and grammar. The eye and voice 
of the improvisatore so hypnotize his auditors as to make them 
incapable of forming a sober judgment on matters of mere 
literature. 

IN-ANTIS, the architectural term given to those temples 
the entrance part of which consisted of two columns placed 
between the antae or pilasters (see Temple). 

INAUDI, JACQUES (1867- ), Italian calculating prodigy, 

was bom at Onorato, Piedmont, on the 15th of October 1867. 
When between seven and eight years old, at which time he was 
employed in herding sheep, he already exhibited an extraordinary 
aptitude for mental calculation. His powers attracted the notice 
of various showmen, and he commenced to give exhibitions. 
He was carefully examined by leading French scientists, including 
Charcot, from the physiological, psychological and mathematical 
point of view. The secret of his arithmetical powers appeared 
to reside in his extraordinary memory, improved by continuous 
practice. It appeared to depend upon hearing rather than 
sight, more remarkable results being achieved when figures were 
read out than when they were written. 

INCANTATION, the use of words, spoken, sung or chanted, 
usually as a set formula, for the purpose of obtaining a result 
by their supposed magical power. The word is derived from 
the Latin incantare, to chant a magical formula; cf. the use of 
carmen, for such a formula of words. The Latin use is very early ; 
thus it appears in a fragment of the XII. Tables quoted in 
Pliny {N.H. xxviii. 2, 4, 17), " Qui malum carmen incantasset.” 
T'rom the O. Fr. derivative of incaniare, enchanter, comes 
“ enchant,” ‘‘ enchantment,” &c., properly of the exercise of 
magical powers, hence to charm, to fascinate, words which also 
by origin are of magical significance. The early magi of Assyria 
and Babylonia were adepts at this art, as is evident from the 
examples of Akkadian spells that have been discovered. Daniel 
(v. 11) is spoken of as “ master of the enchanters ” of Babylon. 
In Egj'pt and in India many formulas of religious magic were in 
use, witness especially the Vedic mantras, which are closely 
akin to the Maori karakias and the North American matamanik. 
Among the holy men presented by the king of Korea to the 
mikado of Japan in A.n. 577 was a reciter of mantras, who would 
find himself at home with the majinahi or incantation practised 
by the ancient Japanese for dissipating evil influences. One 
of the most common, widespread and persistent uses of incanta¬ 
tion was in healing wounds, instances of which are found in the 
Odyssey and the Kalevala, and in the traditional folk-lore of 
almost every European country. Similar songs were sung to 
win back a faithless lover (cf. the second Idyll of Theocritus). 

See further. Magic. 

INCE, WILLIAM, English 18th-century furniture designer 
and cabinetmaker. He was one of the most successful imitators 
of Chippendale, although his work was in many respects lighter. 
He helped, indeed, to build the bridge between the massive and 


often florid style of Chippendtde and the more boudoir-Mke fotilii 
of Hepplewhite. Although many of his designs were jwr and 
extravagant, his best woA was very good indeed. His chaki 
are sometimes mistaken for those of Chippendale, to which, 
however, they are much inferior. He greatly affected the Chinese 
and Gothic tastes of the second half of the i8th century. He 
was for many years m partnership in Broad Street, Golden 
Square, London, with Thomas Mayhew (?.».), in collaboration 
with whom he published a folio volume of ninety-five plates, 
with letterpress in English and French under the title of The 
Universal System of Household Furniture (undated, but probably 
about 1762). 

INCE-IN-MAKERFIELD, an urban district in the Ince 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, adjoining the 
borough of Wigan. Pop. (1901) 21,262. The Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal intersects the township. There are large collieries, iron¬ 
works, forges, railway wagon works, and cotton mills. There 
is preserved here the Old Hall, a beautiful example of half- 
timbered architecture. 

INCENDIARISM (Lat. incendere, to set on fire, bum), in law, 
the wilful or malicious burning of the house or property of another, 
and punishable as arson {q.v.). It may be noted that in North 
Carolina it is provided in case of fires that there is to be a pre¬ 
liminary investigation by local authorities; all towns and cities 
have to make an annual inspection of buildings and a quarterly 
inspection within fire limits and report to the state insurance 
commissioner; all expenses so incurred are met by a tax of 
J % on the gross receipts of the insurance companies (L. 1903, 
ch. 719). 

INCENSE,^ the perfume (fumigation) arising from certain 
resins and gum-resins, barks, woods, dried flowers, fruits and 
seeds, when burnt, and also the substances so burnt. In its 
literal meaning the word “ incense ” is one with the word 
“ perfume,” the aroma given off with the smoke {per fumum 
of any odoriferous substance when burnt. But, in use, while 
the meaning of the word ” perfume ” has been extended so as to 
include everything .sweet in smell, from smoking incense to the 
invisible fre.sh fragrance of fruits and exquisite scent of flowers, 
that of the word “ incense,” in all the languages of modem 
Europe in which it occurs, has, by an opposite process of limita¬ 
tion, been gradually restricted almost exclusively to frankincense 
(see Frankincen.se). Frankincense has always been obtainable 
in Europe in greater quantity than any other of the aromatics 
imported from the East; it has therefore gradually come to be 
the only incense used in the religious rites and domestic fumiga¬ 
tions of many countries of the West, and at last to be properly 
regarded as the only “ true ” or “ genuine ” {i.e. “ franc ”) incense 
(see Littre’s Fr. Diet, and Skeat’s Etym. Did. of Engl. Lang.y 

The following is probably an exhaustive list of the substances 
available for incen.se or perfume mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures :— Algum or almug wood (almug in 1 Kings x. 11, 12 ; algum 


* Incensum (or incensum thuns) from incendere ; Ital. and Port. 
incenso ; Span, incienso; Fr. encens. The substantive occurs in an 
inscription of the Arvalian brotherhood (Marini, OH Alii e monu- 
mentt de' fratetU Arvali, p. 639), but is frequent only in ecclesiastical 
Latin. Compare the classical sufpmentum and suffitus from sufflo. 
For " incense ” Ulfila (Luke i. 10, ii) has retained the Greek Ovfdafia 
(thymiama); all the Teutonic names (Ger. Weihrauch ; Old Saxon 
IVirdc : Icel. Reykelsi ; Dan. Rogelse) seem to belong to the Christian 
period (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i. 50). 

“ The etymological affinities of 00a, 0Oos, thus, iuffio, fumus, and the 
Sans, dhuma are weU known. See Max Muller, Chips, i. 99. 

“ Classical Latin lias but one word {thus or tus) for all sorts of 
incense. Libanus, for frankincense, occurs only in the Vulgate. 
Even the " ground frankincense " or " ground pine ” (Ajuga chamae- 
pitys) was known to the Romans as Tus terrae (Pliny), although they 
called some plant, from its smelling like frankincense, Libanotis, and 
a kind of Thasian wine, also from its fragrance, Libanios. The 
I.Atino-barbaric word Olibanum (quasi Oleum Libani), the common 
name for frankincense in modern commerce, is used in a bull of Pope 
Benedict IX. (1033). It may here be remarked that the name 
" European frankincense ” is applied to Pinus Taeda and to the 
resinous exudation (" Burgundy pitch ”) of the Norwegian spruce 
firs {Abies excelsa). The " incense tree " of America is the Idea 
guianensis, and the *' incense wood " of the same continent 1. 
heptaphylla. 
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produced by BtUmimUndron 
roxburghn, B. Muhid and 5 . bubtsctns aU natives of Upper India 
(Lasra, however, identifies hddhh with musk); calami (Heb. 
Aa«A: swert catous, W bosem, Bx. xxx. 23 ; Erek. xxvU. 19: 

*4), identified by 

K<wle with Caiamus aroma^eus or rooaa grass of 

India; ca^^ (Heb. itiUaA) the Ciunamomum Cassia of China: 
cmnamon (mb. At»naw<m), the Cinnanumum seylanieum of the 
somali (»un^, but cultivated largely in Ceylon, where adso it runs 
; “ft"® (H«b. hstsiolh), the root of the Auehlandia 
costus (Falconer), imtive of Kashmir; frankincense (Heb. hbSnah), 
roe gum-resm of Boswellia Frersana and B. Bhau-Daiiana of tte 
Somali country, and of B. Cartevii of the Somali country and the 
wp^te co^t of Arabia (see “ The Genus Boswellia " by Sir George 
^ V 0/ the Linnean Society, xxi. 1871); g^banum 

,,**“*)> yi®lded by Opoidia galbanifera (Royle) of IQiorassan, 
^^^^^jbanum offUineUe (Don) of Syria and other Ferulas ; ladanum 
(Heb. lot, translated “ nwrrh ” in Gen. xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11), the 
resinous exudation of Cistus creUcus, C. ladaniferus and other 
species of rock rose ” or " rose of Sharon " ; myrrh (Heb. mir), 
the gum-resin of the BalsanK>dendfon Myrtha of the Somali country 
and opposite shore of Arabia ; onycha (Heb. sheiuUth), the celebrated 
odoriferous shell of the ancient, the operculum or “ nail ** of 


spi^ies of Strombus or " wing shell,** formerly well known in Europe 
under the name of Blatta bysantina ; it is still imported into Bombay 
to bum with frankincense and other incense to bring out their odours 
more strongly; saffron (Heb. karkom), the stigmata of Crocus 
sativus a native originally of Kashmir; spikenard (Heb. wsrd), the 
root of the Nardostachys Jatamansi of Nepal and Bhutan; stacte 
(Hek Boto/), generally referred to the Styrax officinalis of the Levant, 
but Hanbury has shown that no stacte or storax is now derived from 
5 . officinalis, and that all that is found in modem commerce is the 
product of the Liquidambar orienlalis of Cyprus and Anatolia. 

Besides these aromatic substances named in the Bible, the following 
mast also be enumerated on account of their common use as incense 
in the East; benzoin or gum benjamin, first mentioned among 
Western writers by Ibn Batuta (1325-1349) under the name of 
lubdn d Jam (t.e. olibanum of Java), corrupted in the parlance of 
Europe into benjamin and boiuoin ; camphor, produced by Cinna- 
momum Camphora, the " camphor laurel *’ of China and Japan, and 
by Dryobalanops aromatica, a native of the Indian Archipelago, and 
widely used as incense throughout the East, particularly in China; 
elemi, the resin of an unknown tree of the Philippine Islands, the 
elemi of old writers being the resin of Boswellia Frereana ; gum- 
dragon or dragon's blood, obtained from Calamus Draco, one of the 
ratan palms of the Indian Archipelago, Dracaena Draco, a liliaceous 
plant of the Canary Islands, and Pterocarpus Draco, a leguminous 
tree of the island of Socotra; rose-malloes, a corruption of the 
Javanese rasamala, or liquid storax, the resinous exudation of 
Liquidambar Altingia, a native of tlie Indian Archipelago (an 
American Liquidambar also produces a rose-malloes-like exudation); 
star anise, the starlike fmit of the Illicium anisatum of Yunan and 
south-western China, burnt as incen.se in the temples of Japan ; 
sweet flag, the root of Acorus Calamus, the bach of the Hindus, much 
used for incense in India. An aromatic earth, found on the coast of 
Cutch, is used as incense in the temples of western India. 'The 
animal excreta, musk and civet, also enter into the composition of 
modem Europ^n pastils and clous fumants. Balsam of Tolu, pro¬ 
duced by Myroxyton toluiferum, a native of Venezuela and New 
Granada; balsam of Peru, derived from Myroxylon Pereirae, a 
native of San Salvador in Central America ; Mexican and Brazilian 
elemi, produced by various species of Idea or " incense trees,” and 
the liquid exudation of an American species of Liquidambar, are all 
used as incense in America. Hanbury quotes a faculty granted by 
Pope Pius V. (August 2, 1571) to the bishops of the West Indiesper- 
imtting the substitution of balsam of Peru for the balsam of the East 
in the preparation of the chnsm to be used by the Catholic Church 
in America. The Sangre del drago of the Mexicans is a resin re¬ 
sembling dragon's blood obtained from a euphorbiaceous tree, 
Croton Draco. 


Probably nowhere can the actual historical progress from 
the primitive use of animal sacrifices to the later refinement of 
burning incense be more clearly traced than in the pages of the 
Old Testament, where no mention of the latter rite occurs before 
the period of the Mosaic legislation; but in the monuments of 
ancient Egypt the authentic traces of the use of incense that 
still exist carry us back to a much earlier date. From Meroe 
to Memphis the commonest subject carved or painted in the 
interiors of the temples is that of some contemporary Phrah 
or Pharaoh worshipping the presiding deity with oblations of 
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aodtnoense. Genei«Uyfaehokkini»eiteiidllie«eBeWiiiiai&<^^ 
the oliier casts ^ pastils or ossdets of incaise «to te i sbiai^ 
tmes he offers incense in one hand and makes t^ Hbation eS 
wine with the other. One of the best known of these representa' 
tions is that carved on the memorial stone placed by ‘Tethmosis 
(Ihothmes) IV. (1533 b.c.) on tiie breast of tw Sphinx at Gizeh.* 
'The tablet represents Tethmosis before his guardian deity, &e 
pn-god R8, pouring a libation of wine on one side and offering 
incense on the other. The ancient Egyptians used various 
substances as incense. They worshipped at sunrise with 
resin, at mid-day with myrrh and at sunset with an elaborate 
confection called kuphi, compounded of no fewer than sixteen 
ingredients, among which were honey, wine, raisins, resin, 
myrrh and sweet calamus. While it was beu^ mixed, holy 
writings were read to those engaged in the operation. According 
to Plutarch, apart from its mystic virtues arising from the 
magical combination of 4x4, its sweet odour had a benign 
physiological effect on those who offered it.® The censer used 
was a hemispherical cup or bowl of bronze, supported by a long 
handle, fashioned at one end like an open hand, in which the bowl 
was, as it were, held, while the other end within which the pastils 
of incense were kept was shaped into the hawk’s head crowned 
with a disk, as the .symbol of Re.® In embalming their dead 
the Egyptians filled the cavity of the belly with every sort of 
spicery except frankincense (Herod, ii. 86), for it was regarded 
as spiecially consecrated to the worship of the gods. In the burnt- 
offerings of male kine to Isis, the carcase of the steer, after 
evisceration, was filled with fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
frankincense, myrrh and other aromatics, and thus stuffed 
was roasted, being basted all the while by pouring over it large 
quantities of sweet oil, and then eaten with great festivity. 

How important the consumption of frankincense in the worship 
of the gods became in Egypt is shown by two of its monuments, 
both of the greatest interest and value for the light they throw 
on the early history of the commerce of the Indian Ocean. One 
is an in.scription in the rocky valley of Hammamat, through 
which the desert road from the Red Sea to the valley of Egypt 
opens on the green fields and palm groves of the river Nile near 
Coptos. It was cut on the rocks by an Egyptian nobleman named 
Hannu, who states that he was sent by Pharaoh Sankhkere, 
Menthotp IV., with a force gathered out of the Thebaid, from 
Coptos to the Red Sea, there to take command of a naval expedi¬ 
tion to the Holy Land of Punt (Puoni), ‘‘ to bring back odori¬ 
ferous gums.” Punt is identified with the Somali country, 
now known to be the native country of the trees that yield the 
bulk of the frankincense of commerce. The other bears the 
record of a second expedition to the same land of Punt, under¬ 
taken by command of Queen Hatshepsut, 1600 b.c. It is pre¬ 
served in the vividly chiselled and richly coloured decorations 
portraying the history of the reign of this famous Pharaoh on 
the walls of the ‘‘Stage Temple” at Thebes. The temple is 
now in ruins, but the entire senes of got^ous pictures recording 
the expedition to ‘‘ the balsam land of Punt,” from its leaving 
to its returning to Thebes, still remains intact and undefaced.* 
These are the only authenticated instances of the export of 
incense trees from the Somali country until Colonel Pkyfair, 
then political agent at Aden, in 1862-1864, collected and sent to 
Bombay the specimens from which Sir Geoige Birdwood pre¬ 
pared his descriptions of them for the Litmean Society in 1868. 
king Antigonus is said to have had a branch of the true frank¬ 
incense tree sent to him. 

Homer tells us that the E^ptians of his time were emphatic- 
&\\y a nation of druggists {pd. iv. 229, 230). This characterbtic, 
in which, as in many others, they so remarkably resemble the 

* Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, i. 77-81, 414-4x9. 

® Plutarch, De Iside et Osinde, c. 52. In Parthey's edition 
(Berlin, 1850) other recipes for the manufacture of kuphi, by Galen 
and Dioscorides, are given; also some results of the editor's own 
experiments. 

* Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, i. 493 ; ii. 49, 398-400, 414-41C. 

‘ Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, i. 303-312. 
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Hindus, the Egyptians have maintained to the present day; 
and, although they have changed their religion, the use of incense 
among them continues to be as familiar and formal as ever. 
The kohl or black powder with which the modem, like the ancient, 
Egyptian ladies paint their languishing eyelids, is nothing but 
the smeeth of charred frankincense, or other odoriferous resin 
brought with frankincense, and phials of water, from the well 
of Zem-zem, by the pilgrims returning from Mecca. They also 
melt frankincense as a depilatory, and smear their hands with 
a paste into the composition of which frankincense enters, for 
the purpose of communicating to them an attractive perfume. 
Herodotus (iv. 75) describes a similar artifice as practised by the 
women of Scythia (compare also Judith x. 3,4). In cold weather 
the Egyptians warm their rooms by placing in them a brazier, 
“ chafing-dish,” or “ standing-dish,” filled with charcoal, whereon 
incense is burnt; and in hot weather they refresh them by 
occasionally swinging a hand censer by a chain through them— 
frankincense, benzoin and aloe wood being chiefly used for the 
purpose.1 

In the authorized version of the Bible, the word “ incense ” 
translates two wholly distinct Hebrew words. In various 
passages in the latter portion of Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.), in Jeremiah 
and in Chronicles, it represents the Hebrew kbonah, more usually 
rendered “ frankincense ” ; elsewhere the original word is 
ketoreth (Ex. xxx. 8,9 ; Lev. x. 1; Num. vii. 14, &c.), a derivative 
of the verb kilter (Pi.) or hiktir (Hiph.), which verb is used, not 
only in Ex. xxx. 7, but also in I.*v. i. q, iii. ii, ix. 13, and many 
other passages, to denote the process by which the “ savour 
of satisfaction ’ ’ in any burnt-offering, whether of flesh or of incense, 
is produced. Sometimes in the authorized version (as in i Kings 
iii. 3; I Sam. ii. 28) it is made to mean explicitly the burning 
of incense with only doubtful propriety. The expression ” in¬ 
cense (ketoreth) of rams ” in Ps. Ixvi. 15 and the allusion in Ps. 
cjdi. 2 ought both to be understood, most probably, of ordinary 
burnt-offerings.* The “ incen.se ” (ketoreth), or “ incense of sweet 
scents ” (ketoreth sammim), called, in Ex. xxx. 35, “ a confection 
after the art of the apothecary,” or rather “ a perfume after 
the art of the perfumer,” which was to be regarded as most 
holy, and the imitation of which was prohibited under the severest 
penalties, was compounded of four " sweet scents ” (sammim),‘ 
namely stacte (nataph), onycha (shejteleth), galbanum (helbenah) 
and “ pure ” or “ fine ” frankincense (lebdnah zaccah), pounded 
together in equal proportions, with (perhaps) an admixture 
of salt (memuU^).* It was then to be “ put before the testimony” 
in the “ tent of meeting.” It was burnt on the altar of incense 
by the priest every morning when the lamps were trimmed in 
the Holy Place, and every evening when they were lighted or ‘‘ set 
up ” (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). A handful of it was also burnt once a year 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest on a pan of burning 
coals taken from the altar of burnt-offering (l.ev. xvi. 12, 13). 
Pure frankincense (lebdnah) formed part of the meat-offering 
(Lev. ii. 16, vi. 15), and was also presented along with the shew 
bread (Lev. xxiv. 7) every Sabbath day (probably on two golden 
saucers; see Jos. Ant. iii. 10. 7). The religious significance 
of tlie use of incense, or at least of its use in the Holy of Holies, 
is distinctly set forth in Lev. xvi. 12, 13. 

The Jews were also in the habit of using odoriferous substances 
in connexion with the funeral obsequies of distinguished persons 
(see 2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 19 ; Jer. xxxiv. 5). In Amos vi. 10 
” he that hurneth him ” probably means “ he that burns per¬ 
fumes in his honour.” References to the domestic use of incense 
occur in Cant. iii. 6; Prov. xxvii. 9 ; cf. vii. 17. 

The “ marbles ” of Nineveh furnish frequent examples of 
the offering of incense to the sun-god and his consort (2 Kings 

’ See Lane, Mod. Egyptians, pp. 34, 41, 139, 187, 438 (ed. i860). 

See Wellhauscn, Gesch. Israels, 1. 70 sqq., who from philological 
and other data infers the late date of the introduction of incense into 
the Jewish ritual. 

* According to Philo (Opera, i. 504, ed. Mangey), they symbolized 
respectively water, earth, air and fire. 

* Other accounts of its composition, drawn from Rabbinical 
sources, will be found in various works on Jewish antiquities : see, 
for example, Reland, Antif. sacr. vet. Hebr. pp. 39-41 (1712). 


xxiii. 5). The kings of Assyria united in themselves the royal 
and priestly offices, and on the monuments they erected they 
are generally represented as offering incense and pouring out 
wine to the Tree of Life. They probably carried the incense 
in the sacred bag so frequently seen in their hands and in those 
also of the common priests. According to Herodotus (i. 183), 
frankincense to the amount of 1000 talents’ weight was offered 
every year, during the feast of Bel, on the great altar of his 
temple in Babylon. 

The monuments of Persepolis and the coins of the Sassanians 
show that the religious use of incense was as common in ancient 
Persia as in Babylonia and Assyria. Five times a day the priests 
of the Persians (Zoroastrians) burnt incense on their sacred 
fire altars. In the Avesta (Vendidad, Fargard xix. 24, 40), 
the incense they used is named vohu gaono. It has been identified 
with benzoin, but was probably frankincense. Herodotus 
(iii. 97) states that the Arabs brought every year to Darius as 
tribute 1000 talents of frankincense. The Parsees still preserve 
in western India the pure tradition of the ritual of incense 
as followed by their race from probably the most ancient times. 

The Hamayana and Mahabharata afford evidence of the em¬ 
ployment of incense by the Hindus, in the worship of the gods 
and the burning of the dead, from the remotest antiquity. Its 
use was obviously continued by the Buddhists during the 
prevalence of their religion in India, for it is still used by them 
in Nepal, Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan. These 
countries all received Buddhism from India, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the porcelain and earthenware articles imported from 
China and Japan into Europe consists of innumerable forms 
of censers. The Jains all over India bum sticks of incense 
before their Jina. The commonest incense in ancient India 
was probably frankincense. The Indian frankincense tree, 
Boswellia thwifera, Colebrooke (which certainly includes H. 
glabra, Roxburgh), is a doubtful native of India. It is found 
chiefly where the Buddhist religion prevailed in ancient times, 
in Bihar and along the foot of the Himalayas and in western 
India, where it particularly flourishes in the neighbourhood 
of the Buddhist caves at Ajanta. It is quite po.ssible therefore 
that, in the course of their widely extended commerce during 
the one thou.sand years of their a.sccndancy, the Buddhists 
imported the true frankincense trees from Ahica and Arabia 
into India, and that the accepted Indian species are merely 
varieties of them. Now, however, the incense in commonest 
use in India is benzoin. But the consumption of all manner 
of odoriferous resins, gum resins, roots, woods, dried leaves, 
flowers, fruits and seeds in India, in social as well as religious 
observances, is enormous. The grateful perfumed powder 
abir or randa is composed either of rice, flour, mango bark or 
deodar wood, camphor and aniseed, or of sandalwood or wood 
aloes, and zerumbet, zedoary, rose flowers, camphor and rivet. 
Tlie incense sticks and pastils known all over India under the 
names of ud-buti (“ benzoin-light ”) or aggar-ki-buti (“ wood 
aloes light ”) are composed of benzoin, wood aloes, sandal¬ 
wood, rock lichen, patchouli, rose-malloes, talispat (the leaf of 
Flacourtia Calapkracta of Roxburgh), mastic and sugar-candy 
or gum. The abir and aggir butis made at the Mahommedan city 
of Bijapur in the Mahratta country are celebrated all over 
western India. The Indian Mussulmans indeed were rapidly 
degenerating into a mere sect of Hindus before the Wahabi 
revival, and the more recent political propaganda in support 
of the false caliphate of the sultans of Turkey ; and we therefore 
find the religious use of incense among them more general than 
among the Mahommedans of any other country. They use it at 
the ceremonies of circumcision, bismillah (teaching the child 
“ the name of God ”), virginity and mamage. At marriage 
they bum benzoin with nim seeds (Melia Azadirachta, Roxburgh) 
to keep off evil spirits, and prepare the bride-cakes by putting 
a quantity of benzoin between layers of wheaten dough, closed 
all round, and frying them in clarified butter. For days the 
bride is fed on little else. In their funeral ceremonies, the 
moment the spirit has fled incense is burnt before the corpse 
until it is carried out to be buried. The begging fakirs also go 
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about with a lighted stick of incense in one hand, and holding 
out with the other an incense-holder (literally, “ incense chariot”), 
into ^ich the coins of the pious are thrown. Large “ incense 
trees ” rraembling our Christmas trees, formed of incense-stiAs 
and pastils and osselets, and alight all over, are borne by the 
Shiah Mussulmans in the solennial procession of the Mohurrum, 
in cornmemoration of the martyrdom of the sons of Ali. The 
worship of the tulsi plant, or holy basil {Ocymum sanctum, 
Don), by the Hindus is popularly explained by its consecration 
to Vishnu and Krishna. It grows on the four-horned altar before 
the house, or in a pot placed in one of the front windows, and is 
worshipped every morning by all the female members of every 
Hindu household. It is possible that its adoration has survived 
from the times when the Hindus buried their dead in their 
houses, beneath the family hearth. When' they came into a 
hot climate the fire of the sacrifices and domestic cookery was 
removed out of the house; but the dead were probably still 
for a while buried in or near it, and the tulsi was planted over 
their graves, at once for the salubrious fragrance it diffuses and 
to represent the burning of incense on the altar of the family 
Lar. The rich land round about the holy city of Pandharpur, 
.sacred to Vithoba the national Mahratta form of (Krishna)- 
Vishnu, is wholly restricted to the cultivation of the tulsi plant. 

As to the ^vea mentioned in Homer {II. ix. 499, and elsewhere) 
and in He.siod {Works and Days, 338), there is some uncertainty 
whether they were incense offerings at all, and if so, whether 
they were ever offered alone, and not always in conjunction 
with animal sacrifices. That the domestic use, however, of the 
fragrant wood Ovov (the Arbor vitae or Callitris guadrtvalvis of 
botanists, the source of the resin .sandarach) was known in the 
Homeric age, is .shown by the case of CalTOso {Od. v. 60), and 
the very similarity of the word Ovov to Oms may be taken as 
almost conclusively proving that by that time the same wood 
was also employed for religious purposes. It is not probable 
that the sweet-smelling gums and resins of the countries of the 
Indian Ocean began to be introduced into Greece before the 
8th or 7th century B.C., and doubtless Kl/iavos or Ktpuvwros first 
became an article of extensive commerce only after the Medi¬ 
terranean trade with the Ea.st had been opened up by the 
Egyptian king Psammetichus {c. 664-610 B.C.). The new 
Oriental word is frequently employed by Herodotus; and there 
are abundant references to the use of the thing among the writers 
of the golden age of Attic literature (sec, for example, Aristo¬ 
phanes, Pint. 1114; Frogs, 871, 888; Clouds, 426; Wasps, 
96, 861). Frankincense, however, though the most common, 
never became the only kind of incense offered to the gods among 
the Greeks. Thus the Orphic hymns are careful to specify, in 
connexion with the several deities celebrated, a great variety 
of substances appropriate to the service of each ; in the case 
of many of these the selection seems to have been determined 
not at all by their fragrance but by some occult con.sidcrations 
which it is now difficult to divine. 

Among the Romans the use of religious fumigations long 
preceded the introduction of foreign substances for the purpose 
(see, for example, Ovid, Fasti, i. 337 seq., “ Et non exiguo laurus 
adusta sono ”). Latterly the use of frankincen.se (“ mascula 
thura,” Virg. Eel. viii. 65) became very prevalent, not only 
in religious ceremonials, but also on various state occasions, 
such as in triumphs (Ovid, Trist. iv. 2, 4), and also in connexion 
with certain occurrences of domestic life. In private it was 
daily offered by the devout to the Lar familiaris (Plaut. Aulul. 
prol. 23); and in public sacrifices it was not only sprinkled 
on the head of the victim by the pontifex before its slaughter, 
and afterwards mingled with its blood, but was also thrown 
upon the flames over which it was roasted. 

No perfectly satisfactory traces can be found of the use of 
incense in the ritual of the Christian Church during the first 
four centuries.' It obviously was not contemplated by the 

' This guarded statement still holds good. Compare Duchesne, 
Christian Worship (Eng. trans., 1904), ch. ii., " The Ma® in the 
East,” v. " The Books of the Latin Rite,” and xii. " The Dedica¬ 
tion of Churches.” 


author of the epistle to the Hebrews; its use was foreign to the 
synagogue services on which, and not on those of the temple, 
the worship of the primitive Christians is well known to have been 
originally modelled; and its associations with heathen solemni¬ 
ties, and with the evil repute of those who were known as 
“ thurificati,” would still further militate against its employment. 
Various authors of the ante-Nicene period have expressed them¬ 
selves as distinctly unfavourable to its religious, though not of 
course to its domestic, use. Thus Tertullian, while {De cor. 
mil. 10) ready to acknowledge its utility in counteracting 
unpl^ant smells (“ si me odor alicujus loci offenderit, Arabiae 
aliquid incendo ”), is careful to say that he scorns to offer 
it as an accompaniment to his heartfelt prayers {Apel. 30; cf. 
42). Athenagoras also {Legal. 13) gives distinct expression to 
his sense of the needlessness of any such ritual (“ the Creator 
and Father of the universe does not require blood, nor smoke, 
nor even the .sweet smell of flowers and incense ”); and Amobius 
{Adv. gent. vii. 26) seeks to justify the Christian neglect of it 
by the fact, for which he vouches, that among the Romans them¬ 
selves incense was unknown in the time of Numa, while the 
Etruscans had always continued to be strangers to it. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Augustine and the Apostolic Constitutions make 
no reference to any such feature either in the public or private 
worship of the Christians of that time. The earliest mention, 
it would seem, occurs in the ApostoKc Canons (can. 3), where 
the Ov/sia^a is spoken of as one of the requisites of the cuchar- 
istic service. It is easy to perceive how it should inevitably 
have come in along with the whole circle of ideas involved in 
such words as “ temple,” “ altar,” “ priest,” which about this 
time came to be so generally applied in ecclesiastical connexions. 
Evagrius (vi. 21) mentions the gift of a Ov/iiarriptov by the con¬ 
temporary Chosroes of Persia to the church of Jerusalem ; and 
all the Oriental liturgies of this period provide special prayers 
for the thurification of the eucharistic elements. The oldest 
Ordo Romanus, which perhaps takes us back to within a century 
of Gregory the Great, enjoins that in pontifical masses a sub¬ 
deacon, with a golden censer, shall go before the bishop as he 
leaves the secretarium for the choir, and two, with censers, 
before the deacon gospeller as he proceeds with the gospel to 
the ambo. And less than two centuries afterwards we read an 
order in one of the capitularies of Hincmar of Reims, to the 
effect that every priest ought to be provided with a censer and 
incense. That in this portion of their ritual, however, the 
Christians of that period were not universally conscious of its 
direct descent from Mo.saic institutions may be inferred perhaps 
from the “benediction of the incense” used in the days of 
Charlemagne, which runs as follows: “ May the Lord bless 
this incense to the extinction of every noxious smell, and kindle 
it to the odour of its sweetness.” Even Thomas Aquinas (p. iii, 
qu. 83, art. 5) gives prominence to this idea. 

The character and order of these historical notices of incense 
would certainly, were there nothing else to be considered, justify 
the conclusion hitherto generally adopted, that its use was wholly 
unknown in the worship of the Christian Church before the 5th 
century. On the other hand, we know that in the first Christian 
services held in the catacombs under the city of Rome, incense 
was burnt as a sanitary fumigation at least. Tertullian also 
distinctly alludes to the use of aromatics in Christian burial; 

“ the Sabacans will testify that more of their merchandise, and 
lliat more costly, is lavished on the burial of Christians, than in 
burning incense to the gods.” And the whole argument from 
analogy is in favour of the presumption of the ceremonial use 
of incense by the Oiristians from the first. It is natural that 
little should be said of so obvious a practice until the fuller 
development of ritual in a later age. The slighting references 
to it by the Christian fathers are no more an a^ument against 
its existence m the primitive church than the similar denuncia¬ 
tions by the Jewish prophets of burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
we any proof that there were no such rites as the offering of 
incense, hnd of the blood of bulls and fat of rams, in the worship 
of the temple at Jerusalem. There could be no real offence to 
Christians m the burning of incense. Malachi (i. 11) had already 
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foretold the time when among the Gentiles, in every place, 
incense should be offered to God. Gold, with myrrh and frank¬ 
incense were offered by the Persian Magi to the infant Jesus at 
his birth; and in Revelation viii. 3, 4, the image of the offering 
of incense with the prayers of the saints, before the throne of 
God, is not without its significance. If also the passage in 
Ambrose of Milan (on Luke i. 11), where he speaks of “ us ” as 
“ adolentes altaria ” is to be translated “ incensing the altars,” 
and taken literally, it is a testimony to the use of incense by the 
Christian Church in, at least, the 4th century. But the earliest 
express mention of the censing of the altar by Christian priests 
is in “ the works,” first quoted in the 6th century, attributed 
to “ Dionysius the Areopagite,” the contemporary of St Paul 
(Acts xvii. 34). 

The Missal of the Roman Church now enjoins incensation 
before the introit, at the gospel and again at the offertory, and 
at the elevation, in every high mass; the use of incense also 
occurs at the exposition of the sacrament, at consecrations of 
churches and the like, in processions, in the office for the burial 
of the dead and at the exhibition of relics. On high festivals 
the altar is censed at vespers and lauds. 

In the Church of England the use of incense was gradually 
abandoned after the reign of Edward VI., until the ritualistic 
revival of the present day. Its use, however, has never been 
abolished by law. A “ Form for the Consecration of a Censer ” 
occurs in Bancroft’s Form of Dedication and Consecration of a 
Church or Chapel (1685). In various works of reference (as, for 
example, in Notes and Queries, 3rd scr. vol. viii. p. ii) numerous 
sporadic cases are mentioned in which incense appears to have 
been burnt in churches; the evidence, however, does not go 
so far as to show that it was used during divine service, least of 
all that it was used during the communion office. At the corona¬ 
tion of George III., one of the king’s grooms appeared “ in a 
scarlet dress, holding a perfuming pan, burning perfumes, as 
at previous coronations.” 

In 1899, on the appeal of the Rev. H. Westall, St Cuthbert’s, 
London, and the Rev. E. Ram, St John’s, Norwich, against the 
use of incense in the Church of England, the archbishops of 
Canterbury (Dr Temple) and York (Dr Maclagan) supported 
the appeal. Their decision was reviewed by Chancellor L. T. 
Dibdin in the loth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
the exposition given by Sir Lewis Dibdin of the whole question 
of the use of incense in the Church of England may here be 
interpolated. (G. B.) 

Incense in the Church of England. —Mr Scudamore {NoUtia 
Eucharistica, 2nd ed. pp. 141-142) thus describes the method 
and extent of the employment of incense at the mass prior to 
the Reformation:— 

■■ According to the use of Sarum (and Bangor) the priest, after 
being himself censed by the deacon, censed the altar before the 
Introit began. The York rubnc directed him to do it immediately 
after the first saying of the Introit, which in England was thrice said. 
The Hereford missal gives no direction for censing the altar at that 
time. The middle of the altar was censed, according to Sarum, 
Bangor and Hereford, before the reading of the Gospel. According 
to Sarum and Bangor, the thurible, as well as the lights, attended the 
Gospel to the lectern. Perhaps the York rubric implies that this was 
done when it orders (which the others do not) the thurible to be 
carried round the choir with the Gospel while the Creed was being 
sung. In the Sarum and Bangor, the priest censed the oblations after 
offering them ; then the space between himself and the altar. He 
was then, at Sarum, censed by the deacon, and an acolyte censed the 
choir : at Bangor the Simstrum Cornu of the altar and the relics were 
censed instead. York and Hereford ordered no censing at the 
offertory. There is reason to think that, notwithstanding the order 
for the use of incense at every celebration, it was in practice burnt 
only on high festivals, and then only in rich churches, down to the 
period of the Reformation. In most parishes its costliness alone 
would preclude its daily use, while the want of an assistant minister 
would DC a very common reason for omitting the rite almost every¬ 
where. Incense was not burnt in private masses, so that the clergy 
were accustomed to celebrations without it, and would naturally 
forego it on any plausible ground.” 

The ritual of the mass remained unchang;ed until the death 
of Henry VIII. (Jan. 28, 1547). In March 1548 the Order 
of the Communion was published and commanded to be used 


by royal proclamation in the name of Edward VI. It was the 
precursor of the Prayer Book, and supplemented the accustomed 
Latin service by additions in English to provide for the com¬ 
munion of the people in both kinds. But it was expressly stated 
in a rubric that the old service of the mass was to proceed without 
variation of any rite or ceremony until after the priest had 
received the sacrament, that is, until long after the last of the 
three occasions for the use of incense explained above. But on 
Whitsunday 1549 the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. came 
into use under an Act of Parliament (2 and 3 Ed. VI. ch. j, the 
first Act of Uniformity) which required its exclusive use in 
public worship so as to supersede all other forms of service. 
Another Act, 3 and 4 Ed. 'V'l. ch. 10, required the old service 
books to be delivered up to be destroyed. The first Prayer 
Book does not contain any direction to use or any mention of 
incense. It has been and still is a keenly controverted question 
whether incense did or did not continue to be in ceremonial 
use under the first Prayer Book or during the rest of Edward VI.’s 
reign. No evidence has hitherto been discovered which justifies 
us in answering this question in the affirmative. The second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1552), published under the authority 
of the second Act of Uniformity (5 and 6 Ed. VI. ch. i), contains 
no reference to incense. Edward VI. died on the 6th July 
1553- Queen Mary by statute (i Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2) abolished 
the Prayer Book, repealed the Acts of Uniformity and restored 
“ divine service and administration of sacraments as were most 
commonly used in England in the last year of Henry VIII.” 
The ceremonial use of incense thus became again an undoubted 
part of the communion service in the Church of England. A 
proclamation issued (Dec. 6, 1553) directed the churchwardens 
to obtain the proper ornaments for the churches; and the 
bishops (at any rate Bishop Bonner, see Visitation Articles / 
(iardwell’s Doc. Ann. i. 149-153) in their visitations inquired 
whether censers had been furnishedforuse. Mary died on the 17th 
of November 1558. On the 24th of June 1559 the second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. (with a few alterations having no reference 
to incense) was again established, under the authority of the 
third Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. ch. 2), as the exclusive service 
book for public service. There is no evidence of the ceremonial 
use of incense under Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, or under the present 
Prayer Book of 1662 (established by the fourth Act of Uniformity, 
13 and 14 Charles II. ch. 4) until the middle of the 19th century ; 
and there is no doubt that as a ceremony of divine worship, 
whether at the Holy Communion or at other services, it v/as 
entirely disused. There are, however, a good many instances 
recorded of what has been called a fumigatory use of frankincense 
in churches, by which it was sought to purify the air, in times 
of public sickness, or to dispel the foulness caused by large 
congregations, or poisonous gases arising from ill-construct^ 
vaults under the church floor. It seems also to have been used 
for the purpose of creating an agreeable perfume on great 
occasions, e.g. the great ecclesiastical feasts. But this use of 
incense must be carefully distinguished from its ceremonial use. 
It was utilitarian and not symbolical, and from the nature of 
the purpose in view must have taken place before, rather than 
during, service. Of the same character is the use of incense 
carried in a perfuming pan before the sovereign at his coronation 
in the procession from Westminster Hall to the Abbey. This 
observance was maintained from James II.’s coronation to that 
of George HI. In the general revival of church ceremonial 
which accompanied and followed the Oxford Movement incense 
was not forgotten, and its ceremonial use in the pre-Reformation 
method has been adopted in a few extrente churches since 1850. 
Its use has been condemned as an Ml^l ceremony by the 
ecclesiastical courts. In 1868 Sir Robert Phillimore (Dean of 
the Arches) pronounced the ceremonial use of incense to be 
illegal in the suit of Martin v. Mackonochie (2 A. and E. L.R. 
11^. The case was carried to the Privy Council on appeal, 
but there was no appeal on the question of incense. Again, 
in 1870, the ceremonial use of incense was condemned by Sir 
Robert Phillimore in the suit of Sumner v. Wix (3 A. and E. 
L.R. s8). 
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Notwithstanding these decisions, it was insisted by those 
who defended the revival of the ceremonial use of incense that 
it was a legal custom of the Church of England. The question 
was once more elaborately argued in May 1899 before an informal 
tribunal consisting of the archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Temple) 
and the archbishop of York (Dr Maclagan), at Lambeth Palace. 
On the .tistof July 1899 the archbishops decided that the liturgical 
use of incense was illegal. The Lambeth “ opinion,” as it was 
called, failed to convince the clergy against whom it was directed 
any better than the judgments of the ecclesiastical courts, but 
at first a considerable degree of obedience to the archbishops’ 
view was shown. Various expedients were adopted, as, e.g., 
the use of incense just before the beginning of service, by which 
it was sought to retain incense without infringing the law as 
laid down by the archbishops. There remained, nevertheless, 
a tendency on the part of the clergy who used incense, or desired 
to do so, to revert to the position they occupied before the 
Lambeth hearing—that is, to insist on the ceremonial use of 
incense as a part of the Catholic practice of the Church of England 
which it is the duty of the clergy to maintain, notwithstanding 
the decisions of ecclesiastical judges or the opinions of arch¬ 
bishops to the contrary. (L. T. D ) 

Manufacture. —For the manufacture of the incense now used 
in the Christian churches of Europe there is no fixed rule. The 
books of ritual are agreed that Ex. xxx. 34 should be taken as 
a guide as much as possible. It is recommended that frank¬ 
incense should enter as largely as possible into its composition, 
and that if inferior materials be employed at all they should 
not be allowed to preponderate. In Rome olibanum alone is 
employed ; in other places benzoin, storax, lign, aloes, cascarilla 
bark, cinnamon, cl.ives and musk are all said to be occasionally 
used. In the Russian Church, benzoin is chiefly employed. 
The Armenian liturgy, in its benediction of the incense, speaks 
of “ this perfume prepared from myrrh and cinnamon.” 

The preparation of pastils of incense has probably come down 
in a continuous tradition from ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 
Phoenicia. Cyprus was for centuries famous for their manu¬ 
facture, and they were still known in the middle ages by the 
names of pastils or osselets of Cyprus. 

Maimonides, in his More Nevochim, states that the use of 
incense in the worship of the Jews originated as a corrective 
of the disagreeable odours arising from the slaughter and burning 
of the animals offered in sacrifice, There can be no doubt that 
its use throughout the East is based on sanitary considerations ; 
and in Europe even, in the time when the dead were buried in 
the churches, it was recognized that the burning of incense 
served essentially to preserve their salubrity. But evidently 
the idea that the odour of a burnt-offering (cf. the Kcfo-.p- 
dvr/i.'i of Odyss. xii. 369) is grateful to the deity, being indeed 
the most essential part of the sacrifice, or at least the vehicle 
by which alone it can successfully Ire conveyed to its destination, 
is also a very early one, if not absolutely primitive j and survivals 
of it are possibly to be met with even among the most highly 
cultured peoples where the purely symbolical nature of all 
religious ritual is most clearly understood and maintained. 
Some such idea plainly underlies the familiar phrase “ a sweet 
savour,” more literally “ a savour of satisfaction,” whereby an 
acceptable offering by fire is so often denoted in the Bible (Gm. 
viii. 21; Lev. i. 9, et passim ; cf. Eph. v. 2). It is easy to imagine 
how, as men grew in senuous appreciation of pleasant perfumes, 
and in empirical knowledge of the sources from which these 
could be derived, this advance would naturally express itself, 
not only in their domestic habits, but also in the details of their 
religious ceremonial, so that the custom of adding some kind 
of incense to their a n imal sacrifices, and at length that of offering 
it pure and simple, would inevitably arise. Ultimately, with the 
development of the spiritual discernment of men, the “ offering 
of incense ” became a mere symbolical phrase for prayer (see 
Rev. V. 8, viii. 3, 4). Clement of Alexandria expresses this in 
his well-known words : ” The true altar of incense is the just 
soul, and the perfume from it is holy prayer.” (So also Origen, 
Contra Cels. viii. 17, 20.) The ancients were familiar with 
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the sanitary efficacy of fumigations. The eneigy with which 
Ulysses, after the slaughter of the suitors, calls to Eurycl^ for 
“ fire and sulphur ” to purge (literally “ fumigate ”) the dining- 
hali from the pollution of their blood (Od. xxii. 481, 482) would 
startle those who imagine that sanitation is a peculiarly modem 
science. There is not the slightest doubt that the censing of 
things and persons was first practised as an act of purification, 
and thus bgcame symbolical of consecration, and finally of the 
sanctification of the soul. The Egyptians understood the use 
of incense as symbolical of the purification of the soul by prayer. 
Catholic writers generally treat it as typifying contrition, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the prayers of the faithful and the 
virtues of the saints. (G. B.) 

INCEST (Lat. incestus, unchaste), sexual intercourse between 
persons so related by kindred or affinity that legal marriage 
cannot take place between them (see Marriage, especially the 
section Canon Law). In England incest formerly was not 
generally treated as a crime, although, along with other offences 
against morals, it was made punishable by death in 1650. .Since 
the Restoration it had, to use Blackstone’s phrase, been left 
to the “ feeble coercion of the spiritual courts,” but bills to 
make it a criminal offence have at various times been unsuccess¬ 
fully introduced in Parliament. In 1908 however, an act (The 
Punishment of Incest Act 1908) was passed, under which sexual 
intercourse of a male with his grand-daughter, daughter, sister 
or mother is made punishable with jMnal servitude for not less 
than 3 or more than 7 years, or with imprisonment for not more 
than two years with or without hard labour. It is immaterial 
that the sexual intercourse was had with the consent of the 
female; indeed, by s. 2 a female who consents is on conviction 
liable to the same punishment as the male. The act also makes 
an attempt to commit the offence of incest a misdemeanour, 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than two years with 
or without hard labour. The terms “brother” and “sister” 
include half-brother and half-sister, whether the relationship 
is or is not traced through lawful wedlock. All proceedings 
under the act arc held in camera (s. 5). The act does not apply 
to Scotland, incest being punishable in Scots law. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1857, s. 27, incestuous adultery is per se 
sufficient ground to entitle a wife to divorce her husband. The 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act 1907, s. 3, retained wives’ 
sisters in the class of persons with whom adultery is incestuous. 
In the law of .Scotland, it was, until the Criminal Procedure 
(Scotland) Act 1887, a crime nominally punishable with death, 
but the penalty usually inflicted was penal servitude for life. 
This sentence was actually pronounced on a man in 1855. In 
the United States incest is not an indictable offence at common 
law, but, generally speaking, it has been made punishable by 
fine and imprisonment by state legislation. It is also a punish¬ 
able offence in some European countries, notably Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 

INCH (O.Eng. ynce from Lat. uncia, a twelfth part; cf. “ounce,” 
and sec As), the twelfth part of a linear foot. As a measure of 
rainfall an “ inch of rain ” is equivalent to a fall of a gallon 
of water spread over a surface of about 2 sq. ft., or 100 tons 
to an acre. 

INCHBALD, HRS ELIZABETH (1753-1821), English novelist, 
playwright and actress, was born on the isth of October 1753 
at Standingfield, Suffolk, the daughter of John Simpson, a 
farmer. Her father died when she was eight years old. She and 
her sisters never enjoyed the adv'antages of school or of any 
regular supervision in their studies, but they seem to have 
acquired refined and literary tastes at an early age. Ambitious 
to become an actress, a career for which an impediment in her 
speech hardly seemed to qualify her, she applied in vain for an 
engagement; and finally, in 1772, she abruptly left home to 
seek her fortune in London. Here she married Joseph Inchbald 
(d. 1779), an actor, and on the 4th of September made her 
debut in Ilristol as Cordelia, to his Lear. For several years she 
continued to act with him in the provinces. Her roles included 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Shore, Calista, Calpurnia, Lady Anne in 
Richard III., Lady Percy, Lady Elizabeth Grey, Fanny in 
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INCHIQUIN, EARL OF-^INGLINOMETER 


Tiht Cltndtssiau Mamt^ge, JJeidenioiui, .Asp«sta in Xatmitunj 
Juliet and ilmogeuj Jbut inutwithstanding her great ieauty 
and her natural aptitBde for acting, her inability to acquire 
rapid and easy ^utterance psevented her from attaining to more 
than very moderate success. After the death of her husband 
she continued for some time on the stage; making her first 
London appearance at Covcnt Giarden as Eelkrio in PhUaster 
on the 3«d of October 1780. Her success, however, as.an author 
led her to retire in 1789. .Site died at Kensington House on the 
ist of August 1821, 

Mrs. Inchbald wrote or adapted nineteen plays, and some 
of th»an, especially H /tier as Tfun’ H ere and Maids as Thf^’ Au j 
(' 797 ), were (or a time I'ery successful. Among the others may' ' 
lie mentiuunl/'// tell you Il7tai (tramlattti.1 into German, Leipzig, 
179S); Sm-Ji TJiings Are (rySS); The Married Man \ Tim 
Wedding Day, The MidniglU Hour ; Everyone has his Faull ■ 
^ i^overs Vows. She also edal^ a collection of the BrUish 
Theatre, with hkigraphica! and critical remarks (25 vok., 1806- 
^ Codechw of Farces vols., 1809); and The Modern 
Theatre (10 vols., 1809). Her fame, however, rests chiefly on 
her two wvels: A Simple Story (7791), and Nature and Art 
(1790). these works possess many minor faults and inaccuracies, 
but on the whole their styk is easy, natural and graceful; and 
If they are tainted in some degree by a morbid and exaggerated 
sentoent, and display none of that faculty of creation possessed 
by the best writers of fiction, the pathetic situations, and the 
deep and pure feeling pervading them, secured for them a wide 
popularity. 

Mrs Inchbald destroyed an autobiography for which she had been 

b^r Bo^l™ 1’“*'*'®''” I but her Memoirs, compiled 

by J. Boadtn, chiefly from licr private journal, aiiiieared in isU in 

in Jierordc of a Girlhood, by Frances Ann Kemble (1878I. Her 
portrait was ]>ainte<i by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

INCHIQUIN, MURBOUGH O'BRIEN, ist Earl of (c. 1614- 
1674), Irish soldier and statesm.an, was the son of Dermnd 
O linen, 5th Baron Inchir|uin (d, if.24). ]Jc belonged to a great 
faniily which traced itsdescent to Brian Boroiinhc.king of Ireland 
and members of which were alway.s to the forefront in Irish 
public life. Fhe first baron of Inchiquin was another Murrougli 
O'Brien (d. 1551) who, after having made hi.s submission to 
llcnry VIII., was created baron of Inchiquin and carl of Thomond 
m 1543. When Murrougli died in November 1551 by a curious 
arrangement his earldom passed to his nephew boniigh, son of 
(onor O’Brien (d. 1.^39), the last intlepcndcnt prince of Thomond 
(sec Thomond, Earls of), leaving only hi.s barony to he inherited 
by his son Dermod (d. 1557), the ancestor of the later barons of 
Inchiqum. 

Murrough O'Brien, who became fth baron of Inchiqui-t in 
1624, gained some military experience in Italy, and then in 
if 4;0 was appointed vice-president of Munster. He took an 
active and leading part in suppressing the great Irish rebellion 
which broke out m the following year, and during the Civil War 
the English parliament made him president of Munster. Early in 
1648, however, he declared for hi.s former master Charles I. and 
for abcHit two years he sought to uphold the royalist cau.se in 
Ireland. In 1654 Charles II. made him an earl. His later years 
were partly spent in France and in Spain, but he had returned 
to Ireland when he died on the gth of September 1674. 

His son VWlliam, the 2nd earl (e. 1638-1692), sen'ed under 
Ins father in r ranee and Spain, and for six years was governor 
of Tangier. He wa.s a partisan of William HI. in Ireland, and in 
1690 he became governor of Jamaica where he died in January 
1692. In 1800 his descendant Murrough, the 5th carl (df 1808) 
was created marquess of Thomond, but on the death of James’ 
the 3rd marquess, in July 1855 both the marquessate and the 
earldom became extinct. The barony of Inchiquin, however 
passed to a kinsman. Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart. (i8oo-r872)’ 
a descendant of the first baron and a brother of William Smith 
0 Bnen (q.v.). 

INCLEDON, CHARUS BENJAMIN (1763-1826), English 
wnger, son of a doctor in Cornwall, began as a choir-boy at 
Exeter, but then went into the navy. His fine tenor voice, 


however, attracted genera) atfentjoib and to 178^ he determined 
to seek Jus fortune m the ,st^e. After various prpViBc'ial 
appearances he roadea .great Mieoess tn 1,790 at Cwent Garden, 
and thenceforth was the prjncj'pallji^ish tenor, of-his day. He 
sang both in opera and in oxatario, "but his chief popularity iw 
m Jiisdeiiveiy of ballads, such as "Sally,in our Aney," " KaCk- 
eyed Susan,” “ The Arethusa.^ and anything of a hold and manly 
type. He toured in America in 1817 ; and on retiring in 1822 
frw tlie operatic stage, he travelled throug'h the .provinces 
with an entertainment called "The Wandering Melodist." 
™^died of paralysis at Worcester on the lUh of Februaiy 

, INCUNOJUmR (Dip Clrok). Tivo distinct dasses of 
i^truments are used for measuring the dip (see Macnetism, 
Iekrestiuai.) or inclination of the earth’s magnetic field to the 
hurirontal, namely (i) dip cirdes, and (2) induction inclino¬ 
meters or earth inductors. 

Dip Circles.—In the caw of the dip circle the direction of 
the eartJi s m^netic field is obtained by observing the position 
w the a.\3s of a magnetized needle so supported as to be free 
to turn about a horizontal axis passing through its centre of 



gravity. The needles now used consist of flat lozenge-shaped 
jiieces of steel about 9 cm. long and o-i cm, thick, and 
weigh about 4-1 grains. The axle, which is made of hard 
-Steel, projects on cither side of the needle and has a diameter 
of about 0-03 cm. Needles considerably larger than the above 
ha\ e been used, but experience showed' that the values for the 
dip observed with needles 23 cm. long, was about 1' less than 
with the 9 cm. needles, and A. Schuster (Phil. Mag., 1891 [3], 
31, p. 275) has shown that the difference is due to the appreciable 
bending of the longer needles owing to their weight. 

When in use the dip needle is supported on two agate knife- 
edges, so that its axle is on the axis of a vertical divided circle, 
on which the positions of the ends of the needle are either directly 
observed by means of two reading lenses, in which case the circle 
is generally divided into thirds of a degree so that it can by 
estimation be read to about two minutes, or a cross arm carries 
two small microscopes and two verniers, the cross wires of 
each microscope being adjusted so as to bisect the image of the 
Mtrespondmg end of the needle. Two V -shaped lifters actuated 
by a handle serve to raise the needle from the agates, and when 
lowered assure the axle being at the centre of the vertical drcle 
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The flupports forneed^ and a box. to woteek the aeedW . 
from as WsH ar this 'verticrf' efrt*. c*n be rotated ! 
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divided <a*ck. There are aleo two adjustaWe stops, which ean 
be set in any positiony and allow the upper part of toe instrument 
to bi rotated totrough eicaetly j8o* without the necessity of 
reading the horizontal circle. 

When making a determination of the dip with the dip circle, 
a number of separate readings have to be made in order to 
eliminate various instrumental defects. Thus, that side of the 
needle on which the number is engraved being called the face 
of the needle, and that side of the protecting box next the vertical 
circle the face of the instrument, both ends of the needle are 
observed in the following relative positions, the instrument 
being in every case so adjusted in azimuth that the axle of the 
needle points magnetic east and west:— 

i. Face of instrument ea.st and face of needte next to face of 

instrument; 

ii. Face of instrument west and face of' needle next to face of 

instrument; 

iii. Face of instrument west and face of needle awav from face of 

instrument; 

iv. Face of instrument oast and face of needle away from face of 

instrument. 

Next the direction of magnetization of the needle is reversed 
by stroking it a number of times with two strong permanent 
magnets, when the other end of the needle dips and the above 
four sets of readings are repeated. The objeot in reading both 
ends of tlie needle is to avoid error if the prolongation of the axle 
of the needle does not pass through the centre of the vertical 
eirclc, as also to avoid error due to the eccentricity of the arm 
which carries the reading mirro,sr(ipcs and verniers. The 
reversal of the instrument between (i.) and (ii.) and between (iii.) 
and (iv.) is to eliminate errors due to (a) the line joining the 
zeros of the vertical circle not being exactly horizontal, and (A) 
the agate knife-edges which support the needle not being exactly 
horizontal. The reversal of the needle between (ii.) and (iii.) is 
to eliminate errors due to (a) the magnetic axis of the needle 
not coinciding with the line joining the two points of the needle, 
and (A) to the centre of gravity of the needle being displaced 
from the centre of the axle in a direction at right angles to the 
length of the needle. The reversal of the poles of the needle 
is to counteract any error produced by the centre of gravity 
of the needle being displaced from the centre of the axle in a 
direction parallel to the length of Uie needle. 

For use at sea the dip circle was modified by Rolxirt Were 
Fox {Annals of Hleetrtnty, 1839, 3, p. 288), who used a needle 
having pointed axles, the points resting in jewelled holes carried 
by two upright.s, so that the movement of the ship does not 
cause the axle of the needle to change its position with reference 
to the vertical divided circle. To counteract the tendency of 
the axle to stick in the bearings, the instrument i.s fitted w'ith 
a knob on the top of the box protecting the needle, and when a 
reading is being taken this knob is rubbed with an ivory or horn 
disk, the surface of which is corrugated. In this way a tremor is 
caused which is found to a.ssist the needle in overcoming the 
effects of friction, so that it takes up its true position. In the 
Creak modification of the Fox dip circle, the upper halves of 
the jewels which form the bearings are cut away so that the 
needle can be easily removed, and thus the reversals necessary 
when making a complete observation ran be performed (sec 
also Magneto-Meter). 

Induction Inclinometers.—The principle on which induction 
inclinometers depend is that if a coil of iasulated wire is spun about 
a diameter there will be an alternating current induced in the 
coil, unless the axis about which it turns is parallel to the lines 
of force of the earth’s field. Hence if the axis about which such 
a coil spins is adjusted till a sensitive galvanometer connected 
to the coil through a commutator, by which the alternating 
current is converted into a direct current, is undeflected, then 
the axis must be parallel to the lines of force of the earth’s field, 
and hence the inclination of the axis to the horizontal is the dip. 
The introduction and perfection of this type of inclinometer 
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aboMt toon tuim. of siUi-ooveied; ^pe.ii: witox<tbe 
r«istan<» being about 40 ohms, which is pivoite<J,jw 4 a,»,|n«^ 
ring. This ring can itself rotate about a horizontal tfo 

own plane;, this axle beii^ at right angles to that v(^ch 

the coil can rotate. Attached to tlte axle to the ri^ is.a divi^ 
circle, by means to which and taro reading roieroscope* the 
inclination of the axis of rotation to the coil to the horizontal 
can be read. The bearings which suwwrt the horwantaJi axle 
of the ring are mounted on a horizoittol anmiKis which can be 
rotated in a groove attached to the base of the instrument, 
as so to allow the azimuth of the axle of the ring, and h«iice 
also that of the plane in which the axis of the cod c^ move, 
to be adjusted. The coil is rotated by means to a flexible shaft 
worked by a small cranked handle and a train of gear wheels. 
The terminals of the coil are taken to a two-part commutator 
of the ordinary pattern on which rest two copper brushes which 
are connected by flexible leads to a sensitive galvanometer. 
The inclination to the axis of the coil con be roughly adjusted 
by hand by rotating the supporting ring. The final adjustment 
is made by means of a micrometer screw attached to an arm 
which is clamped on the axle of the ring. 

When making a measuremmt the azimuth circle is first set 
horizontal, a striding level placed on the trunnions which carry 
the ring being used to indicate when the adjustment is complete. 
The striding level is then placed on the axle which carries the 
coil, and when the bubble is at the centre of the scale the micro¬ 
scopes are adjusted to the zeras of the vertical circle. A box 
containing a long compass needle and having two feet with 
inverted V’s is placed to rest on the axle of the coil, and the 
instrument is turned in azimuth till the compass needle points 
to a lublaer line on the box. Jly tliis mean-s the axis of the coil 
is brought into the magnetic meridian. The commutator being 
connected to a sensitive galvanometer, the coil is rotated, and 
the ring adjusted till the galvanometer is undeflected. The 
reading on the vertical circle then gives the dip. By 11 system 
of reversals slight faults in the adju.stment of the instrument 
can be eliminated as in tlie case of the dip circle. With such 
an instrument it is claimed that readings of dip can be made 
accurate to ±0’i minutes of arc. 

The form of Wild inductor for use in a fixed observatory 
differs from the above in that the coil consists of a drum-wound 
armature, but without iron, of which the length is about three 
times the diameter. This armature has its axle mounted in a 
frame attached to the sloping side of a stone pillar, so that the 
axis of rotation is approximately parallel to the lines of force 
of the earth’s field. Ily means of two mirrometcr screws the 
inclination of the axis to the magnetic meridian and to the 
horizontal can be adjusted. The armature is fitted with a com¬ 
mutator and a system of gear wheels by means of which it can 
be rapidly rotated. The upper end of the axle carries a plane 
mirror, the normal to which is adjusted parallel to the axis of 
rotation of the armature. A theodolite is placed on the top of 
the pillar and the telescope is turned so that the image of the 
cross-wires, seen by reflection in the mirror, coincides with the 
wires themselves. In this way the axis of the theodolite telescope 
is placed parallel to the axis of the armature, and hence the clip 
can be read off on the altitude circle of the theodolite. 

Authokities.— In addition to the references already given the 
following pallets may be consulted. (i) Admiraltv Manual of 

Hotnhfic Inquiry, which contains directions for making observations 
with a dip circle ; (*) Stewart and Gee, Elementarv Practical Phvstcs, 
which contains a full description of the dip circle and instructions for 
making a set of observations ; (3) L. A. Bauer, Terrestrial Magnetism 
(iSoi), (1, p. jt, a memoir which contains the results of a comparison 
of the values lor tlie dip obtained witli a number of difierent circles ; 
(4) H. Leyst, Repertarium fur Meteorologie der kaiserl. Akad, der Wiss. 
(St Petersburg, 1B87), 10, No. 5, containing a discussion of the errors 
of dip circles ; (5) H. Wild, Putt, de I'Acad. Imp. des Sei. de St- 
Piiersbourg (March 1895), a paper wliicli considers the accuracy 
obtainable with the earth inductor. (W. Wn.) 
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’ Peperlorium fur Meteorologie der kaiserl. Akad. der Wis^fnsek. 
(St Petersburg, i^9»), lb, No. a, or Meteorolog. Zeits. (1895), 1*, p. 4I. 



35^ INCLOSURE—INCOME TAX 


INCLOSURE, or Enclosure, in law, the fencing in of waste 
or common lands by the lord of the manor for the purpose of 
cultivation. For the historv of the inclosurc of such lands, and 
the Icgi.slation, dating from 1235, which deals with it, see 
Commons. 

IN COENA DOMINI, a papal bull, so called from its opening 
words, formerly issued annually on Holy 'J’hur.sday (in Holy 
\\\‘ek), or later on F.aster Monday. Its first publication was in 
H was a statement of ecclesiastical censure against 
heresies, schisms, sacrilege, infringement of papal and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal privilege.s, attacks on person and properl)-, piracy, forger}^ 
and other crimes. For two or three hundred years it W'as varied 
from time to time, receiving its final form from Pope llrban 
VIII. in 1(127. Owing to the opposition of the sovereigns of 
Europe both Protestant and Catholic, who regarded the bull 
as an infringement of their rights, its publication was discon¬ 
tinued by Pope Clement XIV. in 1770. 

INCOME TAX, in the United Kingdom a general tax on income 
derived from every source. Although a graduated tax on income 
from certain fixed sources was ler ied in 1435 again in 1450, 
it may he said that the income tax in its present form dates in 
England from its introduction by VV. Pitt m 1798 “granting 
to His Majesty an aid and contribution for the prosecution 
of the war.’’ This act of 1798 merely increased the duties of 
certain a.s.sfssed taxes, which were regulated by the amount of 
income of the person a.sse.ssed, proc'ided his income amounted 
to (60 or upwards. Tliese duties were repealed by an act of 
(,3h Gen. III. c. 13), which impo.sed a duty of 10 % on all 
incomes from whatever sources derived, incomes under £60 
!i tear being exempt, and reduced rates charged on incomes 
betwi'cn that amount and £200 a vear. I'lie produce of this 
tax was £(1,046,624 for the first year, as compared with £i ,855,996, 
the produce of the earlier tax. This income tax was repealed 
after the peaee of Amiens, but the renewal of the war in 1803 
caused its revival. .\l the .same time was introduced the principle 
of “collection at the source" {i.e. collection before the income 
reaches the person to whom it belongs), -w’hich is still retained 
111 the English Revenue system, and which, it has been said, 
is mainly responsible for the present development of income 
tax and the ease with which it is collected. The act of 1803 
(43 Geo. III. c. 122) distributed the various descriptions of in¬ 
come under different schediili-s, known as A, B, (', I) and E. 
A rate of 5 " „ was imposed on all incomes of £] 50 a year and over, 
with graduation on incomes between £(>o and £150. This income 
tax of collected at the .source yielded almost as much as 
the previous tax of 10“,, collected direct from each taxpaver. 
The tax was continued from year to year with the principle 
unchanged hut with variations in the rate until the close of 
the war in 1815. when it was repealed. It w'us, during its first 
imposition, regarded as essentially a war lax, and in later days, 
when it was reimposed, it was always considered as an emergency 
tax, to be levied onlv to relieve eonsiderablc financial strain, 
but it has now taken its place as a permanent .source of national 
income, and is the most productive single tax in the British 
financial system. The income tax was revived in 1842 by Sir 
R. Reel, not as a war tax, but to enable him to effect important 
financial reforms (see Taxation). Variations both in the rate 
levied .and the amount of income exempted have taken place 
from time to time, the most important, probalily, being found 
in the I'lnanee .Acts of 1894, 1897. 1898, 1907 and 1909-1910. 

It will be useful to review the iiieonie lax as it existed before the 
important rlianx'es iiitrocluced in 1909. It was, .speaking broadly, a 
tax levied on all incomes derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom, or received by residents in the United Kingdom from other 
sources. Incomes under /160 were exempt; an abatement allowed 
of / i(K> on those between (ifm and £400 ; of £150 on those between 
/.(oo and /500 ; of £120 oh those between /[soo and and of Ijo 
oil those between ffioo and /700. An abatement was also allowed 
oil account of any premiums jiaid for life insurance, provided they 
did not exceed one-sixth of the total income. The limit of total 
exemption was fixed in 1894, when it was raised from /150 ; and 
the scale of abatements w’as revised in 1898 by admitting incomes 
between and /700 ; the Finance Act 1907 distinguished 

between “ earned " and “ unearned ” income, granting relief to the 
lormer over the latter by 3d. in the pound, where the income from all 


sources did not exceed £2000. The tax was assesseil as mentioned 
above, under five difterent schedules, known as A, B, C, I) and E. 
Under schedule A was charged the income derived from landed 
property, including hou.ses, the annual value or rent being the basis 
of the assessment. The owner is the person taxed, whether he is or is 
not in occupation. In England the tax under this schedule is ob¬ 
tained from the occupier, who, if he is not the owner, recovers from 
the latter by deducting the tax from the rent. In Scotland this tax 
IS usiiajly paid by the owner as a matter of convenience, but in Ire¬ 
land it is by law chargeable to him. All real property is subject to the 
tax, with certain exceptions;—(o) crowm property, such as public 
oHices, prisons, &c.; (b) certain properties belonging to charitable 
and educational bodies, as liospitals, public schools, colleges, alms¬ 
houses, i&c. ; (r) public parks or recreation grounds; (<f) certain 
realities of comjianies such as mines, quarries, canals, &c., from 
wluch no profit is derived beyond the general profit of the concern to 
which they belong. Under schedule B were cliarged tlie profits 
arising irom the occupation of land, the amount of such profits being 
assumed to be one-third of the annual value of the land as fixed for 
the purposes of schedule A. This applies principally to farmers who 
might, if they chose, be assessed on schedule 1) on their actual 
profits. Schedule C included income derived from interest, &c., 
payable out of the public funds of the United Kingdom or any other 
country. Schedule I), the most important branch of the income tax 
and the most difficult to assess, included profits arising from trade, 
from professional or other employment, and from foreign property, 
the assessment in most cases being made on an average of the 
recei])ts for three years. Schedule E covered the salaries and 
pensions of jiersons in the employment of the state or of public 
bodies, and of the officials of piiblic companies, &c. The method ol 
assessment and collection of the tax is uniformly the same. Under 
schedules A, B and I) it is in the hands of local authorities known as 
the General or District Commissioners of Taxes They are apjiointed 
by the Land Tax Commis.sioners out of their own bodv, and, as 
regards assessment, are not in any way controlled by the executive 
government. They appoint a clerk, who is their principal officer and 
legal adviser, assessors for eacli parish and collectors. There is an 
appeal from their decisions to the High Court of Justice on points o) 
law, but not on questions of fact Assessments under schedules 
and B are usually made every five years, and under schedule 1) 
every year. The interests of the revenue arc looked after by ofheers 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, styled surveyors of taxes, who are 
stationed in different parts of the country. They are in constant 
comiiiuiiication with the Board, and with the public on all matters 
relating to the asse.ssment and rollection of the tax ; they attend the 
meetings ol the local commis-sioners, examine the assessments and 
the taxpayers' returns, and watch the progress ol the collection 
There are also certain oilicers. known as special commissioners, who 
are appointed by the crown, and receive fixed salaries from public 
luiids For the purpose of schedule D, any taxpayer may elect to be 
assessed by them instead ol by the local commissioners ; and those 
who object to their affairs being disclosed to persons in their own 
neighbourhood may thus have their assessments made without any 
risk of publicity. The special commissioners also assess tin- profits 
of railway coinjianies under schedule D, and profits arising from 
foreign or colonial sources under schedules C and D. The greater 
part of the incomes under schedule E is assessed by the commis¬ 
sioners for jiublic offices, appointed by the several departments of 
the government. 

Previously to 1909 the rate of income tax has been a.s high 
as i6cl. (in 1855-1857), and as low as 2d. (in 1874-1876). Each 
penny of the tax wa.s estimated to prodiii e in 1906 1907 a revenue 
of £2,666,867.' 

It had long been felt that there were certain inequalitic.' in 
the income tax which could be adjusted without any con,sidcrable 
difficulty, and from time to time committees have met and re¬ 
ported upon the subject. Select committees reported in 1851 
1S52 and in 1861, and a Departmental Committee in 1905. In 
1906 a .select committee was appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the practicability of graduating the income tax, and of 
differentiating, for the purpose of the tax, between permanent 
and precarious ini'omes. The summary of the conclusions 
contained in their Report (3(15 of 1906) was :— 

I. Graduation of the income tax by an extension ol the existing 
system of abatements is practicable. But it could not be applied to 
all incornes from the highest to the lowest, with satisfactory results. 
The limits of prudent extension would be reached when a large in¬ 
crease m the rate ol tax to be collected at the source was necessitated, 
anil the total amount which was collected in excess of w-hat was 
ultimately retained became so large as to cause serious iiicoiivenieiice 
to trade and commerce and to individual taxjiayers. 'Those limits 


* Full statistics of the yield of income tax and other information 
pertaining thereto will be found in the Reports of the Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Inland Revenue (published annually) : those issued 
in 1870 and in 1885 are especially interesting. 
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would not bo exceeded by raising tho amount of income on which 
an abatement would be allowed to £1000 or even more. 

2. Graduation by a super-tax is practicable. If it be desired to 
levy a much higher rate of tax upon large incomes (say of £^000 
and upwards) than ha.s hitherto been charged, a super-tax based 
on personal declaration would be a practicable method. 

3. Abandonment of the system of “ collection at the source ” and 
adoption of the principle of direct personal assessment of the whole 
of each person's income would be inexpedient. 

4. Dinerentiatiop between earned and unearned incomes is prac¬ 
ticable, e.spccially if it l>e limited to earned incomes not exceeding 
;^3ooo a year, and effect be given to it by charging a lower rate of tax 
upon them. 

5. A compulsory personal declaration from each individual of 
total net income in respect of which tax is payable is expedient, and 
would do much to prevent the evasion and avoidance of income tax 
which at present prevail. 

Acting upon the report of this committee the Finance Bill of 
1909 was framed to give effect to the principlc.s of graduation 
and differentiation. 'The rate upon the earned portion of incomes 
of persons whose total income did not exceed /3000 was left 
unchanged, viz. pd. in the pound up to £2000, and i.s. in the 
pound between £2000 and £3000. liut the rate of is. in the 
pound on all unearned incomes and on the earned portion of 
incomes over £2000 from all sources wxs raised to is. 2d. In 
addition to the ordinary tax of is. 2d. in the pound, a super¬ 
tax of 6d. in the pound was levied on all incomes exceeding 
£3000 a year, the super-tax being paid upon the amount by which 
the incomes exceed £3000 a year. A special abatement of £10 
a child for every child under the age of sixteen was allowed upon 
all incomes under £300 a year. No abatements or exemptions 
were allowed to persons not resident in the United Kingdom, 
except in the case of crown servants and persons residing abroad 
on account of their health. Certain abatements for improve¬ 
ments were also allowed to the owners of land or houses. 

The estimaleil iiicre.a.seil yield of the income hix for iQoq-iqio on 
these lines was ^2.500,000, which excluded the abatements allowed 
for improvements. The super-tax was estimated to yield a sum of 
^500.000, which would be incveaseil ultimately to £2,500,000, when 
ail returns and assessments were made. 

The following accounts show the operation of the same system 
of taxation in other countrie.s:— * 

Auityia .—The income tax dates from 1849, but the existing tax, 
which IS arranged on a progressive system, came into force on the 
ist of January i8q8. The tax is levied on net income, deductions 
from the gross income being allowed for upkeep of busine.ss, houses 
and lands, for premiums jiaid for insurance against injuries, lor 
interest on business and private debts, and for payment ol taxes 
other than income tax. Incomes under £50 a year are exemjit, the 
rate of taxation at the first stage (£52) being o-O of the income ; at 
tlie twelfth stage (^loo) the rate is i %, at the twenty-seventh stage 
(£500) It rises to 2 at the forty-third stage (;^iooo) it is 3 “,,, and 
at the fifty-sixth {£2500) it is 3J ; an income of £.^000 pays 4 ; 

from /4000 uji to J3 j per annum progression rises at ((ifio a step, 
and for every steji /H, os. Sd. taxation is assessed. Incomes between 
^8333 and £8750 jiay ^387. los.; incomes over ^8750 are taxed 
£20, (>s. 8d. at each successive stage of (,417, los. Certain persons 
are exempt from the tax. viz. (a) the emperor ; (iij members of the 
imperial family, as tar as regards such sums as they receive as allow¬ 
ances ; (c) the diplomatic corps, the consular corps who are not 
Austrian citizens, and the official staffs and foreign servants of the 
embassies, legations and consulates ; (d) such peojile as are exempted 
by treaty or by the law of nations ; (e) people in possession of jiensions 
from the Order of Maria Theresa, and those who receive pensions on 
account of wounds or the pension attached to the medal for bravery, 
are exempted as far as the pensions are concerned ; (/) olficers, 
chaplains and men ol the army and navy have no tax levied on their 
pay ; (g) all other military persons, and such people as are included 
in the scheme of mobilization are exempted from any tax on their 
pay. Special allowances are made for incomes derived from labour, 
either physical or mental, us well as for a family with several children. 
There are also special exemptions m certain cases where the annual 
income does not exceed £4i<>7, los., viz.—(a) special charges for 
educating children who may be blind, deaf, dumb or crippled ; (h) 
expense in maintaining poor relations; (/) perpetual illness; (<f) 
debts ; (e) special misfortunes caused by hre or floods ; (/) being 
called out for military service. , The tax is assessed usually on a direct 
return from the individual taxpayer, except in the cases of fixed 


’ In Appendix No. 4 to the Report from the Select Committee on 
Income Tax (l90t>), will be found a valuable list (prepared in the 
Library of the London School of Kconomics) of references to the 
graduation of the income tax and the distribution of incomes both 
in the United Kingdom and in other countries. 
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salaries and wages, on which the tax is collected from the employer, 
who either deducts it from the salary of the employee or pays it out 
of his own pocket. The tax, which is assessed on the income of the 
previous year, is paid direct to the collector's office in two instal¬ 
ments—one on the 1st of June and the other on the ist of December. 

Belgium. —No income tax proper exists in Belgium, but there is a 
state tax of 2 % on the dividends of joint stock companies. 

Denmark. —Income tax is levied under a law of the ijth of May 
1903. Incomes under 2000 kroner pay a tax of i'3 % ; under 3000 
kroner, i '4 %; under 4000 kroner, 1 -5 %; under 6000 kroner, 1 -6 %; 
under 8000 kroner, 1-7%; under 10,000 kroner, i’8%; under 
15,000 kroner, i’q%; under 20,000 kroner, 2’0% and for every 
additional 10,000 kroner up to 100,000 kroner i %, incomes of 100,000 
kroner and upwards paying 2-5 %. Exempt from the duty are— 
the king, members of lie royal family and the civil list; the legations, 
staffs and consulai' officers of foreign powers (not being Danish 
subjects) ; foreigners temporarily resident in the country ; mortgage 
societies, credit institutions, savings and loan banks. The increase 
m capital resulting from an increase m value of properties is not 
deemed income—on the other band no deriuction in income is made 
if such properties decrease in value—nor are daily payments and 
travelling expen.ses received for the transaction of business on public 
service, if the person has thereby l>een obligeil to reside outside his 
own parish. Certain deduction.s can be made in calculating income 
—such as working expenses, office expenses, pensions and other 
burthens, amounts paid for direct taxation, dues to commune and 
church, tithe, tenant and farming charges, heirs’ allowances and 
simUar burthens ; interest on mortgages and other debts, and what 
has been spent for necessary maintenance or insurance of the 
property of the taxpayer. There are also certain exemption* with 
respect to companies not having an establishment in the country. 

France —There is no income tax in France corresponding exactly 
to that levied in the United Kingdom. There are certain direct 
taxes, such as the taxes on buddings, personnelle mohihhe, and doors 
and windows '{impdts tie repartition) —the tax levied on income from 
land and from all trades and professions (impdts de quotiU) which 
bear a certain resemblance to portions of the British income tax 
(sec France ■ Finance). From time to time a graduated income tax 
has been under discussion in the French Chambers, tile projiosal being 
to substitute such a tax for the existing personnelle molnlidrc am) doors 
and windows taxes, but no agreement on the matter has been reached. 

German Empire —In Prussia the income tax is levied under a law 
of the 24th of June l8qi. .\11 jiersons with incomes of over £150 per 
annum are reijuired to send in an annual declaration of their full 
income, divided according to tour main .sources— (a) capital; (b) 
lauded property ; (r) trade and industry; (d) employment bringing 
gain, this latter including the salary or wages of workmen, .servants 
and industrial assistants, military persons and officials; also the 
receipts of authors, artists, scientists, teachers and tutors. Liability 
for income tax, however, begins with an income of ^45, and rises by 
a regular system of jirogression, the rate Ix-ing about 3 % of the 
income Thus an income of more than ,^45, but under £52, los, pays 
a tax of 6s. and .so on up to ^475, an income over that sum but under 
£525 paying a tax of 15.S. Incomes over /525 nse by steps of ^50 
u]) lo ^1525, for every step £1, los. being jiaid. Incomes between 
71526 and £1600 rise liy steps of 77.5, 73 being paid lor every steji. 
Between 71601 and £5000, the steps arc 7 ino. mid the tax 74 a step ; 
from 73601 to £5000 the steps are the same ( 7 ioo), but the tax is £5 
a step. There is also a supplementary tax on projicrty of about 
^th "o of the asses.sed value. This supplementary tax is not levied 
on those whose taxable property does not exewd a total value of 
7300, nor on those whose annual income does not exceed 745, if the 
total value of their taxable jiropcrty does not exceed 7i°'’°i lor o'l 
women who have members of their own family under age to maintain, 
nor on orphans under age, nor on persons incapable of earning 
incomes if their taxable projicrty does not exceed 71000 nor their 
income £60. There arc a numlier of exemptions from the income 
tax, some of the more important being—(a) the military incomes of 
non-comraissioned officers and privates, also of all persons on the 
active list of the army or navy as long as they belong to a unit in war 
formation ; (h) extraordinary receipts from inheritances, presents, 
insurances, from the sale of real estate not undertaken for purposes 
of industry or speculation, and simUar profits (all of which are 
reckoned as increases of capital) ; (c) expenses incurred for the 
purjiose of acquiring, assuring and mamtaining income ; (if) interest 
on debts; (c) the regular annual depreciation arising from wear 
of buildinp, machines, tools, &c , in so far as they are not included 
under working expenses ; (/) the contributions which taxpayers are. 
compelled by law or agreement to pay to invalid, accident, old 
age insurance, widow, orphan and pension funds; (g) insuraneq 
premiums. Moreover, persons liable to taxation with an income of 
not more than £150 may deduct from that income £2, 10s. for every 
member of their iamily under fourteen years of age, and abatement 
is also allowed to persons with incomes up to 7475 whose solvency 
has been unfavourably affected by adverse economic circumstances, 
■rhe income tax is both levied at the source (as in the case of com¬ 
panies) and assessed on a direct return by the taxpayer of his income 
from all sources. Salaries are not taxed liefore payment. Fixed 
receipts are assessed according to their amount for the taxation 
year in which the assessment is made, and variable incomes on an 
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average of tJic three years immediately preceding the assessment. 
The income tax and the supplementary tax are collected in the 
fir^l half of the second month of each quarter by the commimities 
{Gemeinden) who bear the whole cost. 

In Saxony a graduated tax is in force on all incomes of ;^20 per 
annum and upwards. All corporate bodies and individoals who 
derive their income or anv portion of it from Saxony are liable to 
the extent of that inconio,' except those serving religious, charitable 
or public purpo.ses. Incomes between £20 and £5000 are divided into 
Its clMses, in whicli llio rate rises progressively. From ;£50o to 
;^5ooo the classes rise by iso, and abo\ e i.sooo by iioo. The rate of 
income tax begin.s at j Vi.i.c. i.s. on an income of "i2o. Anabatemcnt 
IS allowed to those whose incomes do not exceed iiS5 of £2, los, for 
each child between the ages of six and fourteen years, provided such 
abatements do not reduce the income by more than one class. In 
the case of pei sons with incomes not exceeding i2yo abatement (not 
exceeding throe classe.s) is allowed—(a) when tlie support of children 
or indigent relations involve.s a burden of such a nature as to affect 
the general standanl of living; {h) on account of long-continued 
illness, involving heavy expense, and, on restoration to health, 
temporary decrease ol wage-eaimiiig power; (r) in the case of 
accidents which have had the same effect 

In Bavaria the existing svsteni of income tax came into force on 
the 1st of Janiiarv moo The r.-ite on earned income vanes according 
to a scale laid down in article 3 of the law, beginning at 1 lor 
incomes up to £ 17, los (is ), being '66 {£2, 5s ) for incomes between 

£230 and 2(250 ; fo3 (i4) for incomes between £350 and i375 ; 
t'.V’ °'o l/fi, ib.s.) lor incomes between £473 and isoo and lytH 
(iio) for incomes between £by} ami £700 Incomes exceeding £700 
and not exceeding /iioo pay / i on every 430 ; tho-se between £iion 
and ii7oo, £1, los., on every 450, between 41700 and 420511, 42 on 
every 450: between 42050 and 42300, 42, los. on every 430 and 
beyond 42300. 3 ly on everv 430. iixemptions triim earned income 
tax are similar to those alreaily mentioned in the case of Prussia 
Sjiecial abatement m tlic case of incomes not exceeding £250 Ironi 
all sources is given m con.sideration ol education of children, pro¬ 
tracted illiies.s, maintenance ol poor relations, .serious accidents, &c. 
The tax on unearned mtomo is at the rate ol il % on incomes from 
43, 10s to 4.S ; from 46 to 420, 2 V,, : from 421 to 433, 2A ; from 
430 to 4.'io. 3 “n : from 431 to 4130, tj . trom 4131 to £7^000, 
ji and over 43000, 4 There is .1 Jittcrentiation in assca.sment 
on fiiictuating and fixed mtomes, Fluctuating incomes (c.g, those 
derived from literary, scientific or artistic work) arc assessecl at the 
average receipts of the two past wars. Fixed income is returned at 
the actual amounl at tlie tune ol as.sessmeiit, and the assessment lor 
earned income, both fixed and fluctuating, takes ^ilace every lour 
years. Income tax is not levied at the .source, but on a direct return 
by the taxpayer. In the case ol unearned income, where a person's 
yearly unearned income does not exceed 4100 and he has no other 
or only an insignificant additional income, he i.s required to pay only 
hall the assessed tax. .Mso in the case where a total income, earned 
and unearned, tloes not exceed 4230 it mat-, by claiming abatement 
on .such grounds as the education ol children, mamtonance of indigent 
relations, &c , b<' assessed at the lowest rale but one, or be entirely 
exempt. 

In Wiirttemberg the Gener.il Iiirome Tax Act came into iorce on 
the 1st ol April IQ03. .Article iS provides a graduated scale of rates 
on incomes from 423 upwards. Abatements are allowed for the edu¬ 
cation and support of children, .support ol indigent relatives, active 
service in the army and navy, protrai ted illness and .severe accidents 
or reverses, lliere is a supplementary tax ol 2 on unearned 
income from certain kinds ol property, .such as interest or other 
income derived from inveslerl cajiital, dividends, &c., from joint- 
stock companies and annuities of all kinds The income tax i.s not 
levied at the source, but on a direct return by the ratepayers ; 
assessments are made on the current year, except in the case ol 
fluctuating incomes, when they are made on the income of flic pre¬ 
ceding year 

Hiittsarv .—There is no ineome tax in Hungary at all corresponding 
to that of the United Kmgilom, although proposals for such a tax 
have from time to tune been made, 

Italy ,—Graduated income tax in Italy dates from 1(164. Incomes 
are classified .lecordmg to their chainriers, and the rate of the tax 
varies accordingly. In cla.ss A> are plaieil incomes derived from 
interests on lapital, and perpetual revenues owned by the .state, 
interests and premiums on communal anti provincial loans, dividends 
of shares issued by companies guaranteed or subsidized by the state 
lottery pnzes These incomes are assessed at their integral value 
and pay the full tax of 20 In class A 2 are placed incomes derived 
from capital alone and all perpetual revenues. The assessments on 
these arc reduced to 30 'aotlis ol the actual income and taxed at a rate 
of 15 %. In class B are incomes derived from the co-operation of 
labour and capital, i.e. those produred by industries and commerce. 
The assessments of those aie reduced to 2o/4oths and taxed at 10 %. 
In class C are jilaced incomes derived from labour alone (private 
employment) and those represented by temporary revenues or life 
annuities. Assessments on these are reduced to 18/4oths and taxed at 
a rate of 9 %. In class D are placed incomes from salaries, pensions 
and all personal allowances made by the state, the provinces and 
communes. Assessments on these arc reduced to i5/4oths and taxed 


At 74 %■ Certain abatements are allowed on small incomes in 
clas.ses B, C and D. Incomes are assessed (i) on the average of the 
two preceding years in the case of private industries, professions or 
companies in which liability is unlimited ; (b) on the income of the 
current yeeu" m the case of incomes from dividends, salaries, pensions 
and fixed allowances, as well as in the case Of incomes of communes, 
rovinces and corporations; (c) on the basis of the account closed 
efore the previous J uly of the current year in the case of incomes of 
limited liability companies, banks and savings banks. 

Netherlands.—I d the Netherlands there is a property tax imposed 
upon income derived from capital, as well as u tax on income earned 
by labour. 

Norway. —In Norway under the state income tax incomes under 
1000 kroner are exempt, those between 1000 and 4000 kroner pay 
2 % on that part liable to taxation ; those between 4000 and 7000 
kroner pay 3 % ; those between 7000 and 10,000 kroner pay 4 %, 
and thu.se above 10,000 kroner 5 %. Persons liable to taxation are 
divided into (a) those who have no one to support, as companies and 
the like ; (6) those who have from one to tliree persons to support; 
(r) those who have from four to six per.sons to support; (rf) those who 
have seven or more persons to support. Those who are counted a.s 
dependent upon tlie taxpayer are his children, own or adopted, his 
parents, brothers and sksters, and other relations and connexions by 
marriage who might have a reasonable claim to his support. A 
certain part ol the income liable to taxation is abated by a graduated 
scale aceonling to the class into which the ratepayer falls. 

-S/jflin.—In Spam the income tax is divided into (a) that de¬ 
rived from personal exertion and (6) that derived from property, 
riircctors, managers and representatives of banks, companies and 
societies pay lo",,; those employed 111 banks, &c., commercial 
houses, and those in private employment, as well as actors, bull¬ 
fighters, professional polota-pUycrs, acrobats, conjurers, Ac., pay 
5 Those cmjikiyed by the day or those whose saliii'v is under 
415 are exempt, as are also masters in primary schools. Income 
derived irom jiroperty is taxed according to the source from whicli 
the income is derived, e.g. ineome Irom shares in public works is 
rated at 20 income from shares in ordinary companies, railways, 
tramway.s or canals at 3 %, Irom dividends on liank shares at 5 %, 
from mining shares at only 2 %. There is also an industry lax, t.e. 
on tile exercise of industrial, commercial and jirolessional enter¬ 
prises, winch tax IS divided into five dilferent tariffs, of which I. 
applies to commerce (vendors), II. also to commerce (middlemen), 
III. to iiicliistry (inacliinery), IV. to jirofessions and V. to licences 
(retail and itinerant vendors). Tariff I. is differentiated according 
to the imiKirtanc.c of the bu.siness and of the locality in wiiich it is 
earned on, the rate being fixed by a eonsidoration of the two com¬ 
bined Tarill II. IS differentiated according to the character ol the 
enterprise, its iiiiijortance and the imjiortance ol the locality. 
Tariff III. is differentiated according to either motive power, oiitjnit, 
method, product or locality; Tariff IV. according to the character of 
the profe.s,sion and the importance of the locality; Tariff V. is also 
differeiitiatod according to the locality and the importance of the 
business. 

SwUeertand. —The system of income tax varies in the different 
cantons Broadly speaking, these may be divided into four 
different kinds ; (1) a graduated property tax, in which the rate 
applicable to each class ol fortune is definitely fixed ; (2) a projior- 
lional tax, under wlueli property and income are chargeable, each at 
a fixed rate, while the total amount of the tax is liable to a pro¬ 
portionate increase according to scale if it exceeds certain specified 
amounts ; (s) a system by which properly and income are divided 
into three classes, the rate of the tax being increased by a graduated 
rise, according to the class to which the property or income belongs, 
and (4) a iimtorm rate of tax, with progression in the amount ol 
income liable to taxation. 

United Stales —One ol the means adopted by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for meeting its expenses liiinng the Civil War was the levying 
of an income tax. By the Act ol Congress of the 5th of August 1861 
a tax of 3 was imposed on all incomes, with an exemption of $800, 
and was made payaole on or before the 30th of June 18(12. No tax, 
however, was assessed under the law. In March iS(>2 a new income 
tax bill was introduced into the House of Representatives. This 
.act, which was signed on the ist of July 1862, imposed a fax of 3 % 
on all incomes not over $10,000, and 5 “/„ on all incomes above that 
sum, with an exemption of $000. It was also provided that divi¬ 
dends ot banks, insurance companies and railways should be assessed 
directly : but the bond-holder was allowed to deduct the dividend so 
assessed from his taxable income. In the case of government salaries, 
the tax was deducted before the salaries were paid. The income tax 
was first levieil in 1803. The rate was changed by act of Congress in 
1805, 18(17 and 1870, and a joint resolution in 1864 imposed a special 
additional tax of 5 % for that year. The tax was finally abolished in 
1872. The total amount produced by the tax from the beginning 
was $37(>,130,209. The constitutionahty of the act was subse¬ 
quently brought into question, but was upheld by a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme C-mirt in 1880, which held that the tax was 
not a direct tax but an excise tax, and that Congress had a right to 
impose it so long as, it was made uniform throughout the United 
States, On the z7th of August 1894 an income tax act was passed as 
part of the Wilson Bill. By this act it was provided that a tax of 
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® liiconifts should b6 levied frotn the ist of Jaisudfy 1695’to 

Januafy 1900, with an exemption of 14000. The le^Uty 
i Msailed, cWelly on the ground that it was a direct tax, 
““ apportioned among the several states in proportion to their 
population. On the 20th of May 1895 the Supreme Court, by a vote 
M five to four, declared the tax to be unoonstituitional. Acoordingly, 
before any federal income tax could be imposed, there was needed an 
amendment of the constitution, and a movement m this direction 
gradually began. In the first year of the presidency of Mr W. H. 
Taft both Houses of Congress passed by me necessary two-thirds 
majority a resolution to submit the proposal to the 40 states, the 
wording of the amendment being " That Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, and without regard 
to any census enumeration." 

Cape Cofowy.—Cape Colony was the only South African colony 
which, prior to the Union in 1910, had a system of income tax, which 
was first imposed by an act of the 31st of May 1904. Incomes not 
exceeding ,^1000 per annum were exempt from taxation ; incomes 
exceeding £1000 but not exceeding £2000 were taxed 6d. in the 
pound on the excess beyond ;flooo ; those between £2000 and ,^5000 
were exempt for the first £1000, paid Ofl. in the pound on the next 
;^tooo and 9d. in the pound on the remainder ; those exceeding 
^5000 paid 6d. in tlie pound on tlie second ,^1000, Qd. in the pound 
on the next ,^3000 and is. in (lie pound on the remainder. 

New South'Wales. —Income tax in New South Wales first came into 
operation on the ist of January 1K96. It is complementary with a 
lanil tax, assessed on tlie unimproved value of freehold lauds (with 
certain exemptions and deductions). Incomes of £200 per annum 
and under are exempt, and all other incomes (except those of com¬ 
panies) are entitled to a reduction of £200 in their asses.sments. 
Tlie rate of tax is Od. in the pound. There are certain incomes, 
revenues and funds whicli are exempt from taxation, such as those 
of municipal corporations or other local authorities, of mutual life 
insurance societies and of other companies or societies not carrying 
on business for purposes of profit or gain, and of educational, ecclesi¬ 
astical and charitable institutions of a public cliaractcr, &c. 

New Zealand. —In New Zealand the income ta,x is also comple¬ 
mentary with a land tax. Income.s up to ,^300 per annum are 
exempt; incomes up to /looo per annum are taxed 6d. in the 
pound, with an exemption of ,^300 and hfe msurance premiums up 
to ,^50 ; incomes over iijloo pay is. m the pound, which is also the 
tax on the income of trailing companies, to whom no exemption is 
allowed. The income of friendly societies, savings banks, co-operative 
dairy companies, public societies not carrying on business for 
profit, &c., arc exempt from income tax. 

Queensland. —In Queensland income tax is levied on (a) income 
derived from property such as rents, interest, income from com¬ 
panies, royalties, &c., and (b) on income derived from personal 
exertion. On income derived from projicrty all incomes not ex¬ 
ceeding ,^1011 are exempt; incomes between ,^1x10 and £120 pay £i 
tax ; those over £12 q but under £ioo have ^100 exempt anil pay IS. 
in each and every jiound over ^loo, while incomes over ,^300 pay Is. 
in each and every jiound. Incomes from personal exertion pay los. 
between ,^100 and 1 i'‘ between £12U and ^150 ; between £151 
and ,0300 have ^100 exempt and pay hd. in each and every [jound 
over iino; between £,ioi and £500 fid. in every pound ; between 
,^501 and £iaoo (id. in ewery pound of tlie first £500 and yd. in every 
pound over £500, between iiooi and /1500 yd. in every pound of 
the first ^1000, and 8d. in every pound over £iooo ; incomes over 
£1500 pay 8d. in every pound : is. in every pound is charged on the 
incomes of all companies and of all absentees, 

.'ioidA Australia. —The income tax dates from 1884 and is levied on 
all incomes ansing, accruing in or derived from South Australia, 
except municipal corporations, district councils, societies, &e.. not 
carrying on business for the purpose of gain, and all friendly societies. 
Where the income is derived from personal exertion the rate of tax 
is 4Jd, in the pound up to £800, and yd in the pound over £800. 
For‘income derived from property the rate is yd in the pound up to 
,^8oo, and is. i jd. in the pound over £800. There is an exemption of 
£150 on incomes up to £400, but no exemption over that limit. 

Tasmania. —In Tasmania there is (a) an income tax proper, and 
(b) a non-inquisitonal ability tax, one complementary to the other. 
The income tax proper is levied on all income of any company, at the 
rate of is. for every pound of the taxable amount; on all income of 
any person, at the rate of is. for every pound of the taxable amount 
denved from property, and on every dividend at the same rate. 
Personal incomes of £400 and over are assessed at the full amount, 
but an abatement of £10 for every £50 of income is allowed on 
incomes below £400 down to incomes of £150, which thus have £30 
deducted: incomes between £120 and £150 have £60 deducted; 
incomes between £110 and £120, £yo, and incomes between £100 and 
£i 10 £80. The ability tax is paid by (a) occupiers and sub-occupiers 
of property and (ft) by lodgers. The amount of tax paid by occupiers 
or Wb-occupiers ts calculated upon tlie assessed annual value of the 
propertv occupied, and that of lodgers from the assessed annual value 
of their‘board and lodging. A detailed account of both taxes will be 
found in House of Commons Papers, No. 282 of 1905. 

Victoria.—In Victoria the rate of income tax is fixed annually by 
act The rate charged on income denved from property is exactly 


double that otorged on-income derived from personal exertion, ^ 
rate for which for 1905 was: on the first £500 or fractional part 
thereof 3d. in the pound; on the second £.300 or fracewnai part 
thereof, 4d. in the pound; on the third £300 or fractwnal part 
thereof, sd. in the pound ; on all incomes in excess, of £1500, od- « 
the pound. All companies, except life insurance companies, were 
charged yd. in the pound on their incomes ; life insurance companies 
were charged 8d. in the pound. 

BiBLioGRArHY.—The Annual Reports of the Comnussumers of 
Inland Revenue, the Reports of Committees and other references 
mentioned in the article, as well as Dowell’s History of Taxation in 
England (1884) ; Dowell's Acts relating to the Income Tax (6th ed., 
1908), and Robinson's Law relating to Income Tax (2nd ed., 1908). 

INCORPORATION (from Lat. incorporare, to form into a body), 
in law, the embodying or formation of a legal corporation, 
brought about either by a general rule contained in such laws, 
e.g. as the Companies acts, and applicable wherevw its con¬ 
ditions are satisfied; or by a special act of sovereign power, 
e.g. an incorporating statute or charter. The word is us^ also 
in the sense of uniting, e.g. a will may incorporate by reference 
other papers, which may be then taken as part of the will, as 
much as if they were set out at length in it. 

INCUBATION and INCUBATORS. The subject of “in¬ 
cubation ” (Lat. incubate, to brood ; in-amhere, to lie on), 
a term which, while strictly signifying the action of a hen in 
sitting on her eggs to hatch them, is also used in pathology 
for the development within the body of the germs of disease, 
is especially associated with the artificial means, or “ incubators,” 
devised for hatching eggs, or for analogous purposes of an artificial 
foster-mother nature, or for use in bacteriological laboratories. 

Life is dependent, alike fur its awakening and its maintenance, 
upon the influence of certain physical and chemical factors, 
among which heat and moisture may be regarded as the chief. 
It is therefore obvious that any method of incubation must 
provide for a due degree of temperature and moisture. And 
this degree must be one within limits, for while all organisms 
are plastic and can attune themselves to a greater or less range 
of variation in their physical environment, there is a given degree 
at which the processes of life in each .species proceed most 
favourably. It is thi.s particular degree, which differs for different 
species, W'hich must be attained, if artificial incubation is to be 
successfully conducted. In other words, the degree of tempera¬ 
ture and moisture within the incubation drawer must remain 
uniform throughout the period of incubation if the best results 
are to be reached. It is not easy to attain these conditions, for 
there are many disturbing factors. We may therefore next 
consider the more important of them. 

The chief causes which operate to make the temperature 
within the incubator drawer variable are the changes of the 
temperature of the outer air, fluctuations in the pressure of the 
gas when that is used as the source of heat, or the gradual 
diminution of the oxidizing power of the flame and wick when 
an oil lamp is substituted for gas. Also, the neces.sary opening 
of the incubator drawer, either for airing or for sprinkling the 
eggs with water when that is necessary, tends to reduce the 
temperature. But there is another equally important though 
less obvious source of disturbance, and this resides within the 
organism undergoing incubation. In the case of the chick, 
at about the ninth or tenth days of incubation important changes 
are occurring. Between this period and tlie fourteenth day 
the chick becomes relatively large and bulky, and the temporary 
respiratory organ, the allantois, together with its veins, increases 
greatly in size and extent. As a consequence; the respiratory 
processes are enabled to proceed with greater activity, and 
the chemical processes of oxidation thus enhanced necessarily 
largely increase the amount of heat which the chick itself pro¬ 
duces. Thus an incubator, to be successful, must be capable 
of automatically adjusting itself to this heightened temperature. 

The drawer of an incubator is a confined space and is usually 
packed as closely as possible with the contained eggs. The eggs 
are living structures and con.sequently need air. This necessitates 
some method of direct ventilation, and this in its turn necessarily 
increases the evaporation of water vapour from the surface of 
the egg. Unless, therefore, this evaporation is checked, the eggs 
will be too dry at the period—from the tenth day onwards— 
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when moisture is more than ever an important factor. There 
i.s, according to some poultry authoritie.s, reason to believe that 
the sitting hen secretes some oily substance which, becoming 
diffused over the surface of the egg, prevents or retards evapora¬ 
tion from within ; presumably, this oil is permeable to oxygen. 
In nature, with the .sitting hen, and in the “ Mamal ” artificial 
incubating establishments of the Egyptians, direct air currents 
do not exist, owing to the large size of the chambers, and con- 
secpiently incubation can be successfully achieved without any 
special provision for the supply of moisture. 

Artificial incubation has been known to the Egyptians and 
the Chinese from almost time immemorial. In Egypt, at Berme 
on the Delta, the trade of artificial hatching is traditionally 
transmitted from father to son, and is consequently confined to 
particular families. The secrets of the process are guarded with 
a religious zeal, and the individuals who practise it are held 
under plighted word not to divulge them. It is highly probable 
that the process of artificial incubation as practised by the 
Egyptians is not so simple as it is believed to be. But as far 
as the structures and processes involved have been ascertained 
by travellers, it appears that the “ Mamal " is a brick building, 
consisting of four large ovens, e-ach of such a size that several 
men could be contained within it. These ovens are in pairs, 
in each pair one oven being above the other, on each side of a 
long pas.sage, into which they open by a circular aperture, 
just large enough for a man to obtain access to each. The eggs 
are placed in the middle of the floor of the oven, and in the 
gutters round the sides the fire is lighted. The material for this 
latter, according to one account, consists of camels’ dung and 
chopped hay, and according to another of horses’ dung. The 
attainment of the right degree of heat is apparently reached 
wholly by the .skill of the persons employed. When this has been 
attained, they plug the entrance hole with coarse tow. On the 
tenth to twelfth days they cease to light the fires. 

Each “ Mamal ” may contain from 40,000 to 80,000 eggs. 
There are 386 “ Mamals " in the country, which arc only worked 
for six months of the year, and produce in that time eight 
broods. Many more than two-thirds of the eggs put in are 
successfully hatched. It is estimated that 90,000,000 eggs are 
annually hatched by the Bermeans. 

A method of incubating that appears to have been altogether 
overlooked in England—or at least never to have been practised 
—is that carried on by the Couveurs or professional hatchers in 
I''rance. They make use of hen-turkeys for the purpose, and 
each bird can be made to sit continuously for from three to six 
months. The modus operandi is as follows : a dark room which 
is kept at a constant temperature throughout the year contains 
a number of boxes, just large enough to accommodate a turkey. 
The bottom of the box is filled with some vegetable material, 
bracken, hay, heather, straw or cocoa-fibres. Each box is covered 
in with lattice-work wire, .so arranged that the freedom of the 
sitting bird is limited and its escape prevented. Dummy 
eggs, made by emptying addled ones and filling with plaster 
of Paris, are then placed in the nest and a bird put in. At first 
it endeavours to escape, but after an interval of a few days it 
becomes quiet, and the dummy eggs being then removed, fresh 
ones are inserted. As soon as the chickens are hatched, they 
are withdrawn and fresh eggs substituted. The hen turkeys 
are also used successfully as foster-mothers. Each bird can 
adequately cover about two dozen eggs. 

Incubation as an industry in Europe and America is of recent 
development. The growing scarcity of game birds of all kinds, 
coincident with the increase of population, and the introduction 
of the breech - loading gun, together with the marked revival 
of interest in fancy poultry about the year 1870, led, however, 
to the production of a great variety of appliances designed to 
render artificial incubation successful. 

Previously to this, several interesting attempts had been made. 
As long ago as 1824, Walthew constructed an incubator designed 
to be used by farmers’ wives with the aid of no more than ordinary 
household conditions. It consisted of a double - walled metal 
box, with several pipes opening into the walled space round the 


sides, bottom and top of the incubator. These pipes were con¬ 
nected with an ordinary kitchen boiler. Walthew, however, 
constructed a fire grate, with a special boiler adapted to the 
requirements of the incubator. Into the walled space of the 
incubator, steam from the kitchen boiler passed ; the excess 
steam cscapied from an aperture in the roof, and the condensed 
steam through one in the floor. Ventilating holes and also plugs, 
into which thermometers were placed, pierced the door of the 
incubator. 

In 1827, J. H. Barlow successfully reared hens and other 
birds by means of steam at Drayton Green, Ealing. He con¬ 
structed very large rooms and rearing houses, expending many 
thousands of pounds upon the work. He reared some 64,000 
game birds annually. The celebrated physician Harvey, and 
the famous anatomist Hunter were much interested in his results. 

To John Champion, Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1870, belongs, how¬ 
ever, the credit of instituting a system which, when extended, 
may become the system of the future, and will rival the ancient 
“ Mamals ’’ in the .success of the incubation and in the largeness 
of the numbers of eggs incubated. He used a large room through 
which passed two heated flues, the eggs being placed upon a 
table in the centre. The flues opened out into an adjoining 
space. The temperature of the room was adjusted by personal 
supervision of the fire. This system, more elaborated and refined, 
is now in use in some parts of America. 

Bird Incubators. 

Owing to the great variety in the details of construction, it 
is difficult to arrange a classification of incubators which shall 
include them all. 'fhey may, however, be classified in one of 
two ways. We may cither consider the method by which they 
are heated or the method by which their temperature is regulated. 

In the former case we may divide them into “ hot-air ” 
incubators and into “ hot-water ” or “ tank ” incubators. In 
the latter case we may classify them according as their thermostat 
or temperature - regulator is actuated by a liquid expanding 
with rising temperature, or by solids, usually metals. 

In America incubators of the hot-air type with solid and 
metallic thermostats are most used, while in Europe the “ tank ” 
type, with a thermostat of expansible liquid, prevails. 

For the purpose of more adequately considering the various 
forms which have been in use, or are still used, we shall here 
divide them into the “ hot-air ” and “ hot-water ” (or “ tank ”) 
classes. 

In the hot-air types the incubator chamber is heated by 
columns of hot air, while in the tank system this chamber is 
heated by a tank of warmed water. 

(a) Hot-Water Imubalors. —In 1866 Colonel Stuart Wortley de- 
.scribed in The J'tetU an incubator constructed upon a novel principle, 
but which appears never to have been adopted by breeders. The 
descriptive article is illustrated with a sketch. Essentially the in¬ 
cubator consists of four pipe.s which extend across the egg chamber 
some little distance above the eggs. The pipes pass through holes in 
the side of the incubator, which are furnished with pads, so as to 
render their passage aii-tight. Externally they are connected with 
a boiler. This is provided with a dome through which steam escapes, 
and also with a glass gauge to show the height of the water withm 
the boiler. The water in the boiler is kept at the boiling point, and 
the temperature of the incubator is regulated by adjustment of the 
length of the hot-water pipes within the egg chamber. To raise the 
temperature, a greater length of the pipes i.s pushed into the chamber, 
and to reduce it, more of their length is pulled outwards. It is 
claimed for this instrument that since the temperature of boiling 
water at any particular locality remains practically constant, the 
di.sadvantages due to fluctuations in the activity of a lamp flame 
or the size of a gas flame are obviated. But it has the serious dis¬ 
advantage that there is no automatic adjustment to compensate 
for fluctuations of atmospheric temperature. And experiments by 
C. Hearson have shown that even if the temperature of the tank or 
source of heat be constant, that of the incubator drawer will never¬ 
theless vary with fluctuations of external temjierature. Probably if 
the mechanical difficulties of providmg a self-regulator were over¬ 
come, it would prove an efficient and reliable incubator. The diffi¬ 
culties do not seem to be insuperable, and it appears possible that 
a thermostatic bar could be so arranged as to automatically increase 
or decrease the length of hot-water pipes witlun the inculiator, and 
therefore the incubator temperature. 

Another early form of incubator is Brindley’s, which was first in 
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use about 1845, and m his hands it appeared occasionally to act 
succ^fuUy, but it never became generally used. The egg chamber 
was Imed with felt, and was plac^ beneath a heated air chamber, 
the floor and roof of which were composed of glass. The air chamber 
was heated by a number of hot-water pipes which were connected 
with a copper boiler. This latter was heated by means of a lamp 
so constructed as to bum steadily. The temperature of the air 
chamber was regulated within certain limits by means of a balanced 
valve, which could be so adjusted that it would open at any d^ired 
temperature. 

In Colonel Stuart Wortley's incubator the hot-water tubes passed 
directly into the egg cliamber, and in Brindley’s into a chamber above 
it. But in other forms of incubators in which the principle of an 
external boiler connected with water tubes is adopted, the latter pass 
not into the egg chamber nor into an air chamber, but open into and 
from a tank of water. The floor of this tank forms the roof of the 
egg chamber, so that the eggs are heated from above. This device 
of warming the eggs from above was adopted in imitation of the 
processes that presumably occur with the sitting hen; for it is 
generally assumed that the surface of the eggs in contact with the 
hen is warmer than that in contact with the damp soil or with the 
material of the nest. 

^ One of the earlie.st of this form of incubator is that invented by 
F. Schrdder, manager of the now extinct British National Poultry 
Company. In this incubator the form is circular, and there are four 
egg drawers, so that each one occupied the quadrant of a circle, and 
the inner corner of each drawer meets in the middle of the incubator. 
From the centre of the incubator a vertical cliimney passe.s upwards 
and opens out from the inner corners of the four egg drawers. This 
chimney acts as a ventilator to the incubating chambers. These 
latter are open above, but their floors are made of perforated zinc, 
and when in use they are partially filled with chafl or similar malenal. 
Under them is a tank containing cold water and common to all four 
drawers; the slight vapour rising from tlie surface of the water 
diffuses through the egg drawers and thus insures a sufficient degree 
of humidity to the air withm. Above the egg drawers is a circular 
tank containing warm water. The floor of this tank constitute.s the 
roof of the egg drawers, while tlie roof forms the flooi of a circular 
chamber alxive it, the side wall of which is composed of perforat<*d 
zinc. This upper chamber is used to dry the chicks when they are 
just hatched and to rear them until they are strong enougli lor 
removal. It is partially filled with sand, which serves the double 
purpose of retaining the heat in the warm-water tank beneath and 
ol forming a bed lor the chicks. The water in the warm-water tank 
IS heated by means of a boiler which is external to the incubator, and 
in communication with the tank by means of an inhrt and an outlet 
pipe. There is no valve to regulate the temjierature, and the latter 
IS measured by means of a thermometer, the bulb of which is situated 
not in the incubator drawers, but m the warm-water tank. This is a 
wrong position for the thermometer, since it is now known that the 
temperature of the water tank may be different by several degrees 
to that of the egg drawer; for with a fall of external temperature 
that of the latter necessarily tends to fall more ra]:>idiy than the 
former. But, none tlie less, in skilful hands this incubator gave good 
results. 

T. Christy's incubator, which we shall describe next, has passed 
through several forms. We shall consider the most recent one (1894). 
The incubator (fig. i) is double walled, and the space between the 
two walls is packed with a non-conducting material. In the upper 



part of the incubator there is a water tank (T) divided by a hori¬ 
zontal partition into two chambers, communicating with each other 
at the left-hand side. Below the t^k is the incubation drawer (E), 
which contains the eggs and also a temperature regulator or thermo¬ 
stat (R). The tank is traversed by a ventilating shaft (V), and in¬ 
serted into this is a smaller sliding tube passing up to it from a hole 
in the bottom of the incubator drawer. The floor of the incubator 
drawer is perforated, and beneath it Is an enclo.sed air space which 
opens into the sliding air shaft just described. Fresh air is let into 
the mcul^tor drawer from a few apertures (I) at its top. The 


ventilating shaft (V) is closed externally by a cap (C), which can be 
raised from or lowered down upon its orifice by the horizontal arm 
(H) working upon pivot joints at (P). This arm is operated by the 
thermostat (R), through the agency of a vertical rod. The water in 
the tank is heated by an external ooiler (B) through two pipes, (me 
of which (T) serves as an inlet, and the other (L) as an outlet channel 
from the tank. These two pipes do not open directly into the tank, 
but into an outer vessel (O) communicating with it. Communication 
between this vessel and the tank may be made or broken by means 
of a sliding v^ve (S), which is pierced by an aperture that corresponds 
in position with the upper of the two in the wall of the tank when the 
v^ve is up. When this valve is in its upper position, the tank (T) 
communicates with the outer vessel (O) by two apertures (A wid A'), 
tlie top one being the inlet and the lower one the outlet. These 
coincide in position with the tubes from the boiler. This latter (B) 
is a conical vessel (xintaining two spaces. The heated water is con¬ 
tained in the outer of these spaces, while the central space is an air 
shaft heated by a lamp flame. This particular form of the boiler results 
in the water at its top part being more heated than that in its lower. 
As a consequence of this, a continual circulation of water through 
the tank ensues. The more heated water, being specifically lighter, 
passes into the outer vessel, where it remains among the higher strata, 
and therefore enters the tank through the upper aperture. In passing 
along the upper division of the tank it becomes slightly coofcd and 
sinks therefore into the lower compartment, passes along it, and out 
llirough the aperture A'. Hence it passes into the lower portion of 
tlie boiler, where it becomes warmed and .specifically lighter; in 
consequence it becomes pushed upwards m the boiler by the cooler 
and heavier water coming in behind and below it. 

Should the temperature in the incubator drawer rise, the bimetallic 
thermostat (K) opens out its coil and pulls down the vertical rod. 
This simultaneously effects two things : it raises the cap (C) over the 
ventilating shaft and allows of a more rapid flow of fresh air through 
the incubator drawer, and it also lowers tlie slide-valve (S) so that 
the tank becomes cut off from communication with tlie outer vessel 
(O) and therefore with the boiler. The temperature thereupon begins 
to fall and the thermostat, coiling closer, raises the vertical rod, 
closes the ventilating shaft, and once more places the tank in com¬ 
munication with the boiler. 

The structure of the thermostat is given below. 

The Chantry Incubator (Sheffield) is also an incubator with a hot- 
water lank, the circulation of which is maintained by an outside 
boiler. Its temperature is regulated by a metal regulator. 

In Schroder s and Christy s incubators the hot-water pipes from 
the boiler simply entered the warm-water tank but did not traverse 
it. In the two incubators to be next described the hot-water pipes 
arc made to pass through the water in the tank, and are so arranged 
as to minimize Uie possibility that the outside of the tank may become 
colder than the centre. Both of them are also fitted with an in¬ 
genious though shghtly complex valve for maintaining an approxi¬ 
mately constant temperature. 

llalsted s incubator wa.s the earliest of this type. Since his 
original form was constructed ho has designed an improved one, and 
it IS this latter which will be described. 



division in communication with each other below. The latter is 
cylindrical in form, while the outer wall of the former is cylindrical 
and itE inner wall conical. The conical wall of the inner boiler is the 
surface which is heated by the lamp (L). The arrangement of the 
inlet and outlet tubes is important. In the illustration, for the sake 
of clearness, they are represented os one above the other. In 
reality they lie in the same plane, and the fork (F) of the inlet p3j>e 
similarly lies in the horizontal plane and not vertically as repre¬ 
sented. The inlet pipe not only differs from the outlet pipe in me 
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possession of a forked end, but it is tarried to the farther end (not 
shown in the diagram) of the water tank, while the outlet pipe opens 
fiinn alioiit the middle of the tank. The inlet pipe is connected with 
the inner portion of the boiler and the outlet one with the outer 
jiortion. The result of this adjustment of the parts is that the 
warmer water of the inner boiler, being specifically lighter than the 
cooler water of the outer boiler, rises up and passes through the 
inlet pipe (I) and is discharged into the tank through the two 
clivergent orinces of the fork (F). Here the water strikes the side wall 
of the farther end of the tank and is reflected back along the back 
and front walls towards the nearer side. Hence it is again reflected, 
but m the opjKisite direction, and now forms a central current, which 
is directed towards the centrally situated orifice Of the outlet tube 
(O). Through this it passes to the outer boiler, and sinking towards 
the Irotlom, reaches the base of the inner boiler Here it becomes 
heated and lighter and consecjuently rises to the top, and once more 
passes through the inlot jiipe to the water lank, t he warm water 
thus Pavels round the outer walls of the tank and the cooled water 
is cunduefed away along the middle jiortion. A more equable 
distribution of temi>erature over the roof of the incubating chamber 
IS thus ensured than would lie the case if the heated water were dis- 
cliarged either into the centre or at any other single point only of the 
tank. 

To a vciy large extent, the clhciency of this apparatus depends 
upon ttie uiijiroximately perfect performance of the lamji. A good, 
steadily burning one should be emiiloyed, and only the best oil used ; 
lor, should the wick become fouled the flame cannot freely burn. 
For tins reason it is better to use gas, svhenever obtainable. ' 

The maintenance of an ajiproximatcly uniform temperatme is 
obtained by allowing the heated air of the egg-drawer to cscajie 
through the two ventilating shafts (\’) The swing-valves of these 
are ojieiied or closed by means of the regulator (H). This latter 
consists of a glass bowl jirulonged into a tube, about S in. long and 
three-eightliB of an inch in diameter The glass tube swings ujion 
an axis (A) winch is situated ns near as jiossible to the bowl of the 
regulator The axis is connected with a crank (C’) which is disposed 
HO as to act as a lever upon the vertical shaft (S), which in its turn is 
connected with the iijiper crank (C) , this works the axis 1.^') of the 
-swing-valves, anil so can open or close the apertures of the ventilat¬ 
ing japes The bowl of the regulator is filled witli mercury to such an 
extent that at the teinjierature of too" F., and when the lube is 
slightly inclined ujnvards from the horizontal it just flows shghllv 
uUo tin- lube from the bowl. On the lever-crank (C') a weight is 
slung by a sliding adjustment, and is so jilaced that when the tempera¬ 
ture of the egg-drawer is ioj° it just balances the tube of the regu¬ 
lator wlien it is slightly inclined ujiwards Should the temperature 
ol the drawer now rise higher the mercury flows lowards the distant 
end of the tube and, causing it to fall down, brings aliout a rotation 
of the regulator axis and as a consequence Ihe opening of the ventilaf- 
ing valves. A transverse stay jirevents the limb of file regulator 
from quite reacliing tlie horizontal when if falls. Ai, the temperature 
cools down the mercury contracts and retraces to the nearer end of 
the lulie and to the Ixiwd, and consequcntlv results in the upward 
imhiiation of the hmli; Ihe valves are thus clo.sed again. 

The egg-drawer (F.) is sjiedally constructed so as to imitate as 
nearly as possible the natural conditions that exist under a sitting 
hen. The drawer is of wood and contains a zinc tray (7.) into which 
cold water is jilaced. Fitting into the zinc tray is another zinc 
compartment, the floor of which is made ol a number of zinc strips 
(X) transversely arranged and placeil in relation to each other like 
the limtis of nn inverted A- The limbs are so disposed that those 
of one series do not touch the adjacent ones, and m fact a sjiace is 
left between them. Thus a number of parallel troughs arc formed, 
each of which opens below into the moist air chamber of the cold 
water tray beneath. In practice these troughs are covered with 
flannel which is allowed to diji into the water of the tray Thus the 
eggs lie in a series of damp troughs and their lower surfaces are 
thcTelore damper and colder than their iijipcr ones. This incubator, 
if caretully worked and the necessary practical details observed, has 
the rejiutation of being an eflicient niachiue. 

Somewhat similar to the Halsted incubator, but differing from it 
in the naUirc of the boiler and in the temperature regulator, is the 
Graves incubator, made in Boston, IT S.A. The incubator itself 
(fig- 3 ) consists of an incubating or egg-drawer (E) lieated from 
above by a warm-water tank (T) Below the egg-drawer is a tank 
containing cold water, the vapour of which passes through the 
perforated floor of the former and keeps the air of the egg-chamber 
slightly humid Above tlie warm-water tank is an air chamber (.AC) 
to serve as a non-conducting medium and to prevent therefore undue 
loss of heat. Above this is a nursery or drying chamber (N), closed 
in, with a movable lid. 

The warm-water tank is heated by means of a simple boiler (B) 
from which an inlet tube (I) carries heated water to the tank ; the 
tube traverses the length of the tank and discharges at its farther 
end (not shown in the diagram). From the nearer end of the tank 
an outlet tube (O) passes out and opens into the boiler at a slightly 
higher level than tnc inlet one. The boiler is heated by an evenly 
burning lamp lielow, of special construction, The rectangular tube 
through which the wick passes is bevelled at its outer end, and upon 
this bevelled edge a metal flap (Fl is allowed to rest more or mss 
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closely, according us the flame is to be smaller or larger respectively. 
The wick is, of course, bevelled to correspond to the form of its tube. 
The metal flap is raised or depressed by means of levers connected 
with the heat-regulator. When it is depressed upon the wick the 
flame is lessoned ; and it becomes proportionately bigger as the flap 
is raised more and more, 

The heat-regulator consists of a glass tube (T) which runs the 
whole width of the incubation chamber and lies in contact with the 
floor of the warm-water tank; 
if lb filled with alcohol. Exter¬ 
nally to the inciibalor tins tube 
IS connected with a U-shajied 
one containing mercury. The 
free limb of the U-tube contains 
a piston (P) which rests upon 
the surface of the mercury in 
that limb. From the piston a 
piston rod (PR) jiasses vertic¬ 
ally upwards and is connected 
with a lever (L) which operates, 
through the agency of a second 
lever (L') the movements of 
the ventilating valve (V) in- 
serte-d over the orifice of the 
ventilating sliaft (A) which 
ojiens from the roof of the 
incubator drawer. The lever 
(L) IS further connected with 
a spiral sjiring (S) which 
works the metal flap of the 
lamp already describi-d. The 
height of the pi.ston in the U tube can be so adjusted, by varying 
the quantdy of mercury in the tube, that when the temperature 
Ilf tlie incubation drawer is 103° F, Ihe ventilating valves 
are closed and the wick is burning to its lull extent. Should the 
temperature rise, the alcohol in tiie glass tube (T) exjiauds and 
causes tlie mercury in the free limb of the U tube to rise This 
carries with it thejiiston.and this movement brings about the opening 
of the ventilatmg valves, and at the -same time, Ihrough the agency 
of the lever (L) and the spiral sjiring (S) the metal flaji is brought 
down ujion the wick, cutting off more or less of the flame Should 
the temjierature then fall to 103° or lower, the contraction of the 
aleohol reverses Ihese movements, the valve closes, and the wick 
once more burns to its full extent 

In jiractice, the boiler and the temperature regulator are duplicated, 
there tieing a set cm both sides of the incubator Any slight irregu¬ 
larity on the one side may be thus compensated for by the other side. 

Graves's incubator has the rejiutahon of being a good machine. 

Among the most recent tyjie of incubators made in England is 
that of Charles Hearson. This differs from any ol those described 



Fig, 3. —Graves’s Incubator. 



Fig. 4. —Hear.son’s Incubator. 


in the simiilicity and ingenuity of the heat regulator, and in that the 
tubes which traverse the water lank are hot-air flues, carrying the air 
heated by the flame and not warm water. Consequently a further 
simplification is introduced inasmuch as no boiler is required. 

The essential features of this incubator are shown in fig. 4. The 
internal parts of the incubator arc insulated by a double wall, the 
interspace being packed by a non-conducting material, which is not 
shown in the figure. The incubation or egg-drawer (E) is heated by 
the warm-water tank (T). Beneath the egg-drawer is a zinc tray (Z), 
so constructed that in the central part the floor is raised up into a 
short cylinder, Around the raised cylinder is a wide trough contain¬ 
ing water and into this dips a canvas cloth which is stretched out 
over a perforated zinc support (F). By this means an extended 
moistened surlace is produced which allows of a rapid evaporation. 
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Tlie flTOr of the incubator, which is raised by short feet from the table 
on which it stands, is perforated in the central portion by a number 
of holes, and which are so situated that they lie beneath the raised 
cylinder of the cold-water tray (Z). The incubation-drawer is thus 
supplied continuously by a slow current of moistened air because the 
air in the upper part of the drawer, in contact with the floor of 
the warm-water tank, is the warmest and hghtest. It therefore 
tends to diffuse or pass through the narrow slits between the drawer 
and the walla of the incubator, and also through the aperture in the 
front wall of the egg-drawer, through which a thermometer is 
placed. To replace the air thus lost, Iresh air pasaas in tiirough the 
holes in the bottom of the incubator, and on its way must pass 
through the pores of the damp canvas which dips into the water in 
the line tray (Z) 

The warm-water tank is heated by an inlet (I) and outlet (O) flue 
which are, however, continuous. The inlet flue opens out from u 
vertical chimney (C), the air in which is heated either by a gas flame 
or that of an oil lamp. The outlet or return flire passes back through 
the width of the tank and opens independently to the extenor 
The vertical chimney (C) is capped by a lid (Lj capable of lieing 
raised or lowered upon its orifice by the lever (L'), When the cap 
IS resting upon the chimney all the heated air from witliin the latter 
passes through the flues and heats the water in the tank. If the cap 
is widely raised, practically all the heated air passes directly upwards 
through the chimney and none goes through the flues. If the cup 
be but slightly raised, part of the heated air goes through the flues 
and part directly escapes through the aperture of the chimney. 
The movement of the lever (L') which raises the cap (L) is deter¬ 
mined by the thermostatic capsule (S), situated within the egg- 
drawer. 

The principle upon whicli this capsule is designed is that the 
boiling point of a liquid depends not only upon temperature but also 
upon pressure. A given liquid at ordinary atmospheric pressure will 
boil at a certain degree ol temperature, wliicli varies for difterenl 
.sutistanccs. But it the prcs.surc be increased the boiling point of 
the liquid is raised to a higher degree of temperature. A liquid when 
It boils passes into a gaseous condition and in this state will occupy 
a very much larger volumf—some two or three hundred times— 
than in the liquul condition. If, therefore, a hermetically sealed 
cajisule with flexible sides he filled wifh some liquid which boils at a 
given temperature, the sides of the capsule will distend when the 
temperature of the air round the capsule has been raised to the 
boiling point of the liquid within it. I'he distension of this capsule 
can be used to raise the lever (L'). The thermostatic capsule is 
placed on a fixed cradle (F) and is filled with a mixture of ether and 
alcohol, the proportions being such that the boiling point of the 
mixed liquid is loo" F'. Between the cajisule and the lever (L') is a 
vertical rod (V), articulating with the lever as close as jxissible to its 
fulcrum (M). The articulation with the lever is by means of a screw, 
so that the necessary nice adjustment between the height of the rod 
(V), the thickness of tlie capsule and the position of rest of the 
damjX'r (T-) upon the cfnrariey, can be accurately made. The 
temiierature at which it is desired that the liquid in the cajisuIe shall 
hod can he determined by sliding the weight (W) nearer or farther to 
the Julcrum of the lever {L'). The farther it is movetl outwards, the 
greater is the pressure upon the thermostatic cajisule and conse¬ 
quently the higher will be the boiling point of its contained liquid. 
By means of the millcd-hcad screw (A), the height ol the lever at its 
outer end can be so adjusted tliat when the liquid ol tlie cajisule is 
not boiling the damper (1.) closes the chimney, but that when it does 
Ixiil the damper will he raised sufficiently higii from it. If the weight 
is pushed as tar as it will go towards the fulcrum end of the lever, 
the temperature of the egg-drawer will never rise more than 100° F. 
because at this temperature and under the pressure to which it is 
then subjected, the liquid in the cajisule boils, and consequently 
brings about the raising of the damper. It matters not, therefore, 
how high the flame of the gas or lamp be turned, the temperature of 
the egg-drawer will not increase, because the extra heat of the en¬ 
larged flame is jiassing directly outwards through the chimney, and 
is not going througli tlie flues in the tank. In order to raise the 
temperature within the incubation chamber to 102° or 103“, or any 
other desired degree, the weight (W) must be moved outwards along 
the lever (L'), about i in. for every degree of temperature increase 
desired. This thermostatic capsule works admirably, and the in¬ 
cubator will work for months at a time and requires no adjustment, 
however much, within the limits of our climate, the external 
temperature may vary. The capsule, like all other thermostats in 
which the expansible substance is a liquid, is, however, dependent 
upon external pressure for the point at which its contained liquid 
boils and therefore, for the degree of temperature prevailing within 
the incubator drawer. It is therefore responsive to variations in 
atmospheric pressure, and as the barometer may fall i or 2 in., this 
may possibly make a difference of two or three degrees in tlie 
fluctuation of temperature within the egg-drawer. It is not, of course, 
often that such large oscillations of the barometer occur, and as a 
matter of practical experience, under ordinary conditions, this 
incubator will work for months together without attention with only 
half a degree variation round the point at which it was set. 

Greenwood’s incubator (fig. O, named tlie Bedford, resembles 
Hearsou’s in that hot-air flues (F and F') and not hot-water pipes. 


traverse the water tank (T). And the method of regulation of the 
temperature is much the same, i.e. a thermostat (V) operating Ufxm 
a lever which raises a cap (C) from off the apesrture of the mam flue 
(F) and thus allows all tbetieat of the flame to pass directly outwards, 
without passing through the senes of flues (F) which hariaontally 
traverse the water- 
tank. Fresh air enters 
through a wide circu¬ 
lar aperture (A) 
which surrounds the 
mam flue, and it thu.s 
becomes partially 
warmed before enter- 
mg the egg-chamber. 

The eggs are placed 
upon a perforated 
floor (E) lying over 
water baths (B). The 
water tank (T) lies m 
the centre of the meu- 
bation chamber and is 
traversed through its 
central axis by the 
mam hoi-air flue (F). 

From this, four horizontal flues jiass outwards througli the water 
and ojien into small vortical flues, which m their turn communicate 
with the exterior. 

The thermostat (V) consists of a glass tube of peculiar form. 
This is closed at the end of its short limb and ojien at its other 
extremity on the long limb. The bent portion of the tubi' is filled 
with mercury and between the mercury column and the closed end 
is a small quantity of ether. The thermostat is lodged in a box (G), 
which forms part of the lever (L). At one end this lever is jnvoted 
to a fixed arm, and at the other to the vortical rod which operates the 
ventilating cap (C). If the temperature should rise, ihe ether in the 
thermastat expands and pushes tlie mercury column up along the 
inclined long limb. This disturbs the equilibrium of ihe lever (L), 
and It descends downwards, pulling with it the vertical rod, and thus 
raising the cap over the main flue. If tlie temjicratuTC falls the 
reverse scries of changes occur. The temjierature at which the cap 
will be raised con be adjusted within limits by the position of the, 
weight (W) and by the adjustment ol the degree of inclination of the 
thermostat. 

The Proctor incubator, made at Otiey, is apparently, in its mam 
features, similar to the Greenwood. 

Somewliat similar, m certain features, to the Greenwood is the 
Winchcombe. Its improved form, in which metal replaces the wood 
casing, ;s named the Gladstone. In it there is a combination of the 
liot-air and the water-tank systems ol warming the incubation 
chamber. The wall of the incubator is double, and the space between 
the outer and mner wall is packed with a non-conducting material. 
Tlie incubation chamber is heated ahoi’e by a water-tank (fig. b T) 



Fig. 0 .—The Winchcombe Incubator. 


which is traversed by a main vertical flue (F) and four subsidiary 
horizontal ones which di.scliargc externally. The mam flue, how¬ 
ever, in passing up to enter tlic water tank traverses the egg-chamber, 
and therefore serves to warm it, as in the hot-air type of incubator, 
by the heat of the flue it.seli. Around the lower of the flue is a 
water ves.sel consi.sting of two concentric containers (C), holding 
water. In the space between these concentric containers, fresh air 
passes in through the aperture (A), and befoie it reaches the egg- 
chamber it jiasses through coarse canvas which dips into the water 
in the. containers, and is therefore kept permanently moist. The 
containers are filled from a water tana (S) outside the incubator. 
Air passes out irom the egg-chamber through the aperture (O). 
The temperature is regulated by a bimetallic thermostat (see below), 
which operates two levers, that by their arrangement can raise or 
depress the cap (D) over the mam flue (F). The temperature at 
which this occurs will be determined, within limits, by the position 
of the adjustable weight (W). 

Tomlinson's incubator, designed in 1880, is novel in principle. 



Incubator. 
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It possesses a very large water tank, holding J5 gallons for every 
hundred eggs. Through this tank there pass two hot-air horizontal 
fines, lying in the same plane. The novelty of the construction lies 
in the great volume of water used and in the dispo.sition of the flues 
towards the top of the tank. It is said that very little circulation 
of water takes place beneath the flues, because wanned water rises 
instead of falling. The great body of water below the flues will 
therefore only take up heat relatively slowly, and wdll, on account 
of its bulk and its physical properties, but slowly lose it. Should the 
flame fall in power, or even go out lor ten or twelve hours, it is 
claimed that no .serious loss of efficiency of the apparatus will 
result. 

Regulation of the temperature is by means of an air tube, the air 
in which expanding bulges out an indiarubber diaphragm and this 
moves a lever. The lever oiierates a valve wliicli allows more or less 
of the healed air to escajie from the egg-drawer. 

{h) Hot-atr Uu'uhators. —W. H. Hillier^s Incubator (fig. 7) is circular 
in form and is constructed of a double-walled metal case. The space 
between the two walls is packed with a non-conducting material. 

The incubation or 
egg-chamber (C) is 
warmed by a circular 
heating box (H), and 
the air in this is heated 
by a lamp. The roof of 
this box forms part of 
the floor of the incuba¬ 
tion chamber and from 
it a mam flue (F) and 
four smaller ones (F’) 
pass upwards through 
the roof of the incu¬ 
bator and di-scliargi- 
to the exterior. 
Fresh air passes in to 
the incubator through two tubular channels (A and A') on either 
side of the heating box and escapes through a hole in the roof, which 
serves at the same time as a passage lor one of the rods (D) in con¬ 
nexion with the temperature regulating apparatus. 

This apparatus (T) consists of a glass tube of A in. bore, and which 
IS bent into the form of a circle of 5 m. diameter. The tube is fastened 
to a wooden disk, which rotates upon a pivot and in so doing operates 
a \ertical rod ( 1 >), which m its turn works the cap (V) which covers 
the orifice of the main flue. The tube is partly filleil with mercurv 
and is closed at one end. At this end there is contained .some spirit 
As the temperature rises, this expands and pushes the mercury 
column farther along the tube. The equilibrium of the position of 
rest is thus disturbed, and the wooden disk consequently rotates, 
carrying with it the vertic.al arm, the downward movement of which 
raises the ca]) (V) of the flue, The temperature at winch it is desired 
that this valve shall uncover the flue, can be adjusted w'ithin the 
necessary limits by sliding the weight (W) along the hori/onfal arm 
and by the amount of mercurv present in the bent tube. The air of 
the incubation chamber is rendered sufficiently moist by the evapora¬ 
tion of water in the vessel (G) 

In the Cornell incubator (New York) more personal attention is 
required than in other forms, since the ventilation of the egg- 
chamber IS not wholly automatic but is regulated according to the 
results of observation. The great difficulty in ventilation is the 
proper combination of fresh air and moisture. The Cornell Incubator 
Company has endeavoured to obviate this dilficulty by carrying out 
a series of observations on the rate at which evaporation occurs in 
incubating eggs under natural conditions. The rate of evaporation 
IS measured by the size of the air-space within the egg-shell at 
successive days. This they have ascertained, and with their incu¬ 
bators they furnish a book of instructions in which diagrams showing 
the size of the air space on the 1st, 5th, loth, 14th and 18th days are 
given. Examination of the eggs should therefore be made every two 
or three days, and the result compared with the diagrams. The 
incubator is provided with an adjustable ventilator and this should 
be so arranged that evaporation is neither too great nor too little, 
The ventilator should never be wholly closed, and if when closed to 
its minimum evaporation is still too great, then wati-r should be 
placed in the moisture pans. In all cases lukewarm water should be 
placed in these on the i8th day and the ventilating slide opened 
wide. 

It will thus be seen that in this machine there is an attempt to do 
away with the addition of water to the incubator drawer during the 
greater part of the jieriod of incubation, and to rely upon the aqueous 
vapour naturally inesent in the atmosphere. This attempt is based 
upon the tact that water vapour is lighter than air, and will therefore 
rise to the top in any enclosed volume of air. If the direction of the 
ventilating current is downwards in the incubation chamber, and if 
it is slow enough, it is thought that the water vapour will be sifted 
out and tend to accumulate to a sufficient extent in the chamber. 
In the Cornell incubator consequently the ventilating current passes 
first upward through an external heater in order to warm it, whence 
it is then deflected downwards into the egg-chamber and diffuses 
through its perforated bottom. Then it passes along a space beneath 
the chamber into a space in the left-hand wall of the incubator and 


out to the exterior through an adjustable and graduated ventilating 
slide. 

These incubators are hot-air machines, and the hot-air chamber is 
situated above the egg-drawer and is traversed by several flues 
opening out from a main one. The temperature regulating apparatus 
appears to be similar to that of Hearson's machine and operates by a 
thermostat, which through the agency of levers opens or closes a 
valve over the main flue. 

The Westmeria incubators (Leighton Buzzard) are of two patterns. 
One type is built on the hot-air principle and the other on the hot- 
water system. In both forms the heated air from the heating surfaces 
is deflected down on the eggs and escapes through the perforated 
bottom of the egg-drawer. The inlet air is first warmed by contact 
with the main flue. The thermostat is similar to that in the Hillier 
machine (fig. 7) and consists of a coil mounted on an axis, round 
which It can rotate. The coil is filled with mercury and is closed at 
one end. Between this end and the mercury column is a short column 
of air. By expansion of the air under a rismg temperature, the 
mercury column is displaced and brings about a rotation of the disk 
to which the coiled tube containing it is attached. This rotation 
raises the cap over the main flue. 

All the incubators so far described have been constructed with the 
idea of obtaining as nearly as possible a uniform temperature 
But in I,. S. Renwick’s incubator (America) no attempt is made to 
obtain uniformity in temperature. On the other hanil, it is designed 
to give a periodical oscillation irom one extreme to the other of a 
limited range, about 3", of temperature. This is accomplished by 
means of a thermostatic bar made of plates of brass and vulcanite 
fastened together. This is connected with a clockwork and detent 
arrangement, which simultaneously opens a valve and actuates the 
lamp flame. The temperature falls to the lower limit ol its range 
before the thermostatic bar is .sufficiently bent to set the ilockwork 
arrangement oi>erating in the revcisc direction, by which the valve 
IS closed and the lamp flame increased. The temperature then rises 
to the higher limit, when the bending of the thermostatic bar again 
releases the detent and the clockwork opens the valve and reduces 
the flame. 

The incubator is said to succeed well. It also posse.s.ses a 
mechanical arrangement by winch all the eggs can be iieriodically 
turned on rollers at once. 

S^se .—The incubators which have been described are of relatively 
small size, and the numbers of eggs which they can incubate are 
strictly limited. For commercial purposes, however, operations of a 
much larger magnitude are desirable and necessary. And there can 
be no doubt that for these purposes the incubators of the future will 
lie of great size and will contain from 15,000 to 30,000 eggs or more 
at a time Already, at Aratoma Farm, Stamford, New York State, 
there is established a large incubation room, containing several 
thousands ol eggs, and in which the heat regulation is controlled in 
part bv the personal effoits of attendants. It constitutes almost a 
complete return, with added accessories, to the methods ol the 
Egy'ptians, and to those of John Champion. 

Bacteriological Incubators. 

These differ from bird incubators in that the heating surface 
of the incubation chamber generally surrounds all sides of it 
and there is, as a rule, no special arrangement for bringing 
about a more or less humid condition of the contained air. In 
some forms there is an arrangement to ensure a continuous 
supply of fre.sh and moist air, but in the majority the incubation 
chamber obtains its supply of fresh air vicariously. In some 
forms the chamber of the incubator is heated by a warm water 
tank of a simple kind, which extends round all its sides. Hut 
in other forms a series of tubes or flues passes through the water 
in this tank and thus simulates in principle the tube boiler. 
This latter form utilizes the heat of the flame to a greater degree 
than the former kind. In yet other forms the incubation 
chamber is heated by warm air chambers which surround it 
or flues which traverse it. Most bacteriological incubators are 
square or rectangular in form, but some bacteriologists prefer 
cylindrical forms, presumably on account of the ratio of volume 
to surface in connexion with the water tank. 

One of the best known and most generally used of the cylindrical 
and water-tank kind is that of Dr d’Arsonval. It consists of two 
copper cylinders (fig. 8 C and C'), each terminating in a cone below. 
Between the cylinders is a wide interspace, in order that a large 
volume of water may be contained. This interspace therefore consti¬ 
tutes the water-tank of the incubator. The upper orifice of the innei 
cylinder is closed by a movable double hd, which contains an inter¬ 
space filled with water. The outer cylinder has an oblique form at 
its upper end and is permanently closed. The result attained by this 
slope of the lid of the outer cylinder is that the water tank, which is 
fed from the highest point, becomes completely filled. The aperture 
at the highest point of the outer cylinder is plugged with a caoutchouc 
plug and through a perforation in this a glass tube (T) is placed. In 
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thcMde of the outer cylinder below this, there is a wide and rimmed 
which a gas regulator of special construction is fixed, 
this regulator was designed by Thtephile Schloesing, and consists 
of a brass tox, supplied with a rim (L) which fits on to the corre- 
spondrag rim (L^ on the aperture of the incubator. Stretching 
across the orifice thus connecting the brass box of the regulator with 

the water-tank of the incubator 
is a thin india-rubber diaphragm 
(D). At its outer end a perfor¬ 
ated cap (R) screws on to the 
brass tlox. Through the per¬ 
foration the inlet gas tube 
passes (I) ; the outlet gas tube 
(O) leaves the brass box below 
and passes direct to the gas 
burners. The inlet gas tube is 
fitted at its inner end with a 
sliding flanged collar (F), which 
is kept pressed against the 
rubber diaphragm by a spiral 
spring. Just behind the collar 
tlie inlet tube is perforated by 
a small hole, so that the gas 
supply is never wholly cut off, 
even though the rubber dia¬ 
phragm completely occludes the 
mner aperture of the pipe. 

The mode of working of the 
regulator is as follows: when 
the water tank of the incubator 
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is filled with distilled or rain water at the temperature required, 
it presses upon the india-rubber diaphragm with a certain degree 
of pressure. By screwing the inlet pipe in or out, as required, it 
can be so adjusted that the diaphragm does not occlude its inner 
aperture, and consequently the full volume of gas can pass 
through to the burners below. The temperature of the water in 
the water-tank therefore begins to rise, and in consequence the 
volume of the water to increa.se. This results in the water rising 
up into the tube (T), and therefore the dynamical pressure which is 
exercised by the water upon every part of the two cylinders of the 
incubator and consequently also upon the india-rubber diaphragm 
of the regulator is increased. As this pressure increases, the dia¬ 
phragm becomes bulged outwardly and reduces the volume of gas 
passing through the aperture of the inlet pipe. At a certain point, 
of course, the diaphragm completely occludes the aperture, and the 
gas supply is wholly cut ofi, except for the very small hole, forming a 
by-pass, in the pipe, behind the collar. This hole is just sufficiently 
big to allow the minimum amount of gas requisite to keep the flames 
burning to pass through. The temperature will, therefore, begin to 
fall, the volume of water to decrease with its resulting descent from 
the glass tube (T) and consequent decrease in the dynamical pressure 
of the water upon the diaphragm. The latter therefore retracts 
away from the aperture of the inlet tube, and more gas consequently 
passes through ; the flames again increase in size and the temperature 
rises once more. And as soon as the volume of water, owing to the 
rising temperature, has increased to the extent correlated with the 
temperature at which the apparatus has been set to work, it will 
have risen once more in the tube (T), and the gas will be again cut 
ofi. The three burners arc placed upon a support that can be moved 
vertically up or down along one of the legs of the incubator. The 
flames are protected from draughts by mica chimneys. Ventilation 
is provided by an ad j ustable valve (V') in the cylindrical termination 
of the incubator at its lower end, and by tubular orifices, aLso fitted 
with valves (V) in the lid above. 

The incubator is very reliable and may be worked within very 
narrow limits of variation, provided that the gas-supply be regulated 
by a gas-pressure regulator, that the height of the water in the tube 
(T) is maintained by daily additions of a few drops of distilled water, 
and that the incubator itself be protected from draughts. 

Another form of d ’ Arsonval incubator has a glass door in the side of 
it and a slightly modified form of the heat regulator. 

Other cylindrical forms of incubators are made by Lequeux of 
Paris. In one of these the heat regulator is a bimetallic thermostat, 
the movements of which are enlarged by a simple series of levers, so 
that a valve can be automatically adjusted to allow more or less heat 
from the flame to pass through the heating flue. 

In another form there is a movable interior, and an arrangement 
for keeping the air in the incubation chamber saturated. It is 
governed by a bimetallic thermostat of the Roux type. 

In Dr Huppe’s improved form of his incubator, which is approxi¬ 
mately square in form, the double-walled water tank is completely 
surrounded externally by an air chamber, which is heated by the 
passage through it of the products of combustion of the two flames. 
The heated gases escape through an adjustable aperture at the top. 
In the earlier form the water tank was traversed by a number of hot¬ 
air flues, and there was consequently no external hot-air chamber. 
There is an arrangement of tubes for ventilation, which allow fresh 
air to enter the lower part of the incubation chamber and to leave 
it at the top. The incoming air is warmed before it enters. The walls 
are made of lead-coated .steel, and cxtenially the incubator is covered 


with linoleum. In the more expensive forms the inner chamber is of 
copper. The temperature may be controlled by any of the simpler 
mercury thermostats described below. 

Dr Babes' incubator is somewhat similar, but the water tank is 
not surrounded by a hot-air chamber. Instead it is traversed by a 
number of vertical flues through which the heated gases from the 
flames pass. Ventilation is provided for and there is an apparatus 
for controlling the humidity of the air in the incubation chamber. 
As in Huppe’s incubator, the bottom is conical in form. The walls 
of the incubator are of lead-coated steel, and externally they are 
covered with linoleum ; there are two doors, an inner one of glass 
and an outer one of metal. The temperature may be controlled as in 
Huppe’s incubator. 

Hearson has designed several forms of bacteriological (biological) 
incubators, made by Chas. Hearson & Co., Ltd. Some are heat^ by 
a petroleum lamp and others by a gas flame. In the form heated by 
a lamp, for which, however, gas can be substituted, the incubation 
chamber is surrounded by a water tank (fig. 9, A) and the lowest part 



of this is traversed by an in-going (L) and an out-going flue. The 
mode of regulation of the temperature is by means of a thermostat 
wliich operates the movements of a cap (F) over the main flue (V), 
and it is identical in its chief features with the method employed in 
the chicken incubator. The thermostat (S) is situated in &e upper 
part ol the incubation chamber. 

In the other form (fig. 10) for which gas is used exclusively, there 
are no flues traversing the water tank. This latter is heated from its 
conical floor by a burner beneath the incubator. The heal regulation 
is controlled by a thermostat of the same nature as in the form of 
incubator just described, but instead of operating by lowering or 
raising a cap over a main flue, so as to direct the heated gases cither 
through the water tank if the temperature is falling, 01 through the 
main flue directly to the exterior if it is rising, it actuates a gas- 
governor, so that the flame itself is increased or diminished in size 
according to the needs of the incubator. The gas-governor (fig. 11) is 
fixed to the roof of the incubator. The horizontal arm (D) is the .same 
that rai.ses the cap (fig. 9, FI over the flue m the other form of 
incubator, but in this case it simply acts as the bearer of the .sliding 
weight. Beyond its fulcrum (fig. 11, G) it is continued into a detent¬ 
like spur (B) which pushes down upon a button attached to a rubber 
diaphragm, when the thermostat within the incubator is expanded 
by a rise in temperature. The button thus forced down, more or less 
completely closes the inlet gas aperture, and so reduces or cuts off 
the gas supply to the flame. There is a by-pass to prevent the flame 
from going out completely, and the size of this can be adjusted by 
the screw (S). Hearson’s incubators have the reputation of very 
accurate performance and practically need no attention for months, 
or even years. 

Schribaux’s incubator is a hot-air form. Its walls are of metal. 
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bat It is cased externally with wood, which serves as the insulating 
materiaJ. Against the irmer raotal wall nf the iiicuhntor, and upon 
its internal surtace, there are disposed a nuniher ot vertical tubes. 



jacket of the incubator. If it poured into neithei of these ptpM it 
then simply passes out through the pipe (H) to the w^te pipe (Nf. 
By this device tlie temperature of the incubator can ^ kept wnatMt 
at any desired point, even thougli it may be some jo to 40 C. below 
that of the external air. 

Dr Roux has also designed an incubator which can be maintained 
at a constant temperature below that of the surrounding air. Tliis 
also depends upon the principle of carrying water through an ice- 
safe, which then traverses a pipe within the incubator chamber 
before passing into the water-jacket of the machine. The heat¬ 
regulating apparatus is a bimetallic thermostat. The incubator is 
made by Lequeux oi Paris. 

The most recent forms oi all kinds of incubators, made by Hcarson 
of London, Lequeux of Paris and Lautenscklager of Berlin are both 
heated and regulated by electricity. The heating is accomplished by 
electric radiators. 

In Hearson's machines the regulation ol the temperature is brought 
about by the breaking or making of tlie electric current, through the 




Fig. 10.—Hearson's Bacteriological Im ubator (heated by a 
gas llaine) 

which open Uirough the roof above into a common discharging 
funnel. Below, at the bottom of tlie mcubalor they receive the 
heated gases of several burners, winch as they jiass through them 
radiate their heat evenly throughout the incubation chamber. 

Iii^ each ^ 

__the temperature of the 

Fio. 11.-Gas-governor. incubator. 

(c) ('nr>/ Incuhatofi ,—In bacteriological laboratories there are two 
standards of temperature, one rhiefly for the culture of non-patlio- 
genic organisms and the other for ttie pathogenic forms The first 
standard ol temperature hes between 18° and 20" C , and the second 
between 35° and 38" C. But in hot countries, and even m temperate 
regions during the summer, the external temperature is much higher 
than the former of these two standards, with the result that many 
cultures, especially the gelatine ones, are spoiled. The difficiilly is 
often jiartially overcome by running cold water through the 
incubator. 

Hcarson, however, has constructed a " cool biological incubator," 
in which by an ingenious devil e the expansion or contraction of the 
thermostatic capsule deflects a horizontal pipe (C) (fig. 12), through 
whicli cold water fiom an ordinary tap is kept running, in one of two 
directions. If it is deflected so as to open into the tube (D), the cold 
water passes into the tank (F), where It is warmed bv a gas flame, 
and thence it passes into the water-jacket of the incubator. If it is 
deflected so as to open into the pipe (E), it then runs through the ice 
Ugjk (B), contammg broken ice, before passing through the water- 


Fig. 12.—Hearson’s Cool Biological Incubator. 

lifting or depression of a platinum contact, actuated by the expansion 
or contraction of the thermostatic capsule. 

In Roux's apparatus, made by Lequeux, the make and break is 
attained by the movement of one limb ol a bimetallic thermostat, 
and in some forms a resistance coil and rheostat are placed in the 
circuit. 

•At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, and at other large laboratories in 
France, the bacteriological incubator is raised to the dimensions of a 
room. In the centre of this room is a large boiler heated by gas- 
burners, the fumes from which pass through a large flue to the 
outside The flame of the burners is regulated by a bimetallic 
thermostat, The gas by-pass can be regulated by an attendant. 
The cultures are contained in vessels placed on shelves, which arc 
ranged round the side of the room. 

Human Incubators. 

The first incubator designed for rearing children who are too 
weak to survive under normal conditions, or who are prematurely 
born, is that of Dr Tarnier. It was constructed in 1880 and 
was first used at the Paris Maternity Hospital. Its form is tliat 
of a rectangular box mea¬ 
suring 65x30x50 centi¬ 
metres (fig. 13). It is 
divided into an upper and 
lower chamber; the 
former contains the infant, 
while the latter serves as 
a heating chamber, and in 
reality is simply a modified 
water-tank. The partition 
(P) which divides the in¬ 
cubator into two chambers 

does not extend the whole tj.-Tamier-s Incubator, 

length of it, so that the 

upper and lower chambers are at one end of the apparatus in 
communication with each other. It is through this passage that 
the heated air from the lower chamber passes into the upper one 
containing the infant. The narrow bottom chamber C servos to 
prevent loss of heat from the base of the water-bottles. The 
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outside air is admitted into the lower chamber althe opposite 
end, through an apextux* (A), and passing over a series ot 
bottles (B) containii^ warm water, becomes heated. The air is 
rendered adequately moist by means of a wetted sponge (S) 
which is placed at the entrance of the lower chamber into the 
upper. The warmed and moistened air is determined in its 
direction by the position of the outlet aperture (0), which is 
situated above and just behind the head of the infant. It 
contains a helix valve (H) and the rotation of this is an indica¬ 
tion that the air is circulating within the incubator. 

The child is kept under observation by means of a sliding 
glass door (G) situated in the upper or roof wall of the incubator. 
Immediately beneath this, and attached to one of the side walls, 
is a thermometer (T) which records tlie temperature of the air 
in the infant-chamber. The temperature should be maintained 
at 31° to 32° C. The precise limit of temperature must of course 
be determined by the condition of the child; the smaller and 
weaker it is, the higher the temperature must be. 

The warm water vessels contain three-quarters of a pint of 
water and four of them arc sufficient to maintain tlie required 
temperature, provided that the external air does not fall below 
16° C. The vessels are withdrawn and replaced through an 
entrance to the lower chamber, which can he opened or 
closed by a sliding door (D). 

The walls of the incubator, with the exception of the glass 
sliding door, are made of wood 25 millimetres thick. 

The apparatus appears to have been successful, if by success 
is understood the indiscriminate saving of life apart from all 
other considerations, since the mortality of infants under 2000 
grammes has been reduced by about 30 %, and about 45 % of 
children who are prematurely born are saved. 

Dr Tarnier’s apparatus requires constant attention, and the 
water in the warm water vessels needs renewing sufficiently 
often. It is not provided with a temperature regulator, and 
consequently fluctuations of internal temperature, due to external 
thermal variations, are liable to occur. 

In Hearson’s Thermostatic Nurse these drawbacks are to a 
large extent obviated. This “ Nurse ” consists fundamentally 
of an application of the arrangements for heating and moistening 
the air and for regulating the temperature of Hearson’s chick 
incubator to Dr Tamier’s human incubator. As in tliis latter 
form, there are two chambers (fig. 14), an upper (A) and a lower 
(B), connected with each other in the same way as in Tamier’s 



Fig, 14.—Hearson’s “ Thermostatic Nurse.” 


apparatus. The upper chamber contains the infant, but the 
lower is not a heating but a moistening chamber. Through 
apertures (M) in the bottom of the lower chamber, the external 
air passes through, and, as m the chick incubator, it then passes 
through perforations in the inner cylinder of a water tray (0) 
and thence over the surface of the water m the tray, through a 
sheet of wet canvas, to the chamber itself. Hence it passes 


to die infant chamber and uhniat^ tiui * 

series of perforations round the top. The air in both chainbOT 
is heated by a warm-water tank. This tank forms the partition 
which divides die incubator into upper and lower chambers Md 
is made td metal. Throufdi the water contained in it, an kcoming 
(R) and an outgoing (R) to the left flue, continuous witii each 
other, pass. These two flues are related to each other as in the 
chick incubator (see above) and the inlet flue is heated in the 
same way and the outlet flue diKharges similarljr. ^ heat¬ 
regulating apparatus is identical with that in the chick incubator, 
and the thermostatic capsule (S) is placed in the upper chamber, 
near the head of the infant. 

The child is placed in a basket which has perforated walls and 
b open above. The basket rests upon two shallow supports 
(D) situated on the upper surface of the water-tank partition. 
The child is kept under observation through a glass door in the 
upper or roof-wall of the incubator. 

In Great Britain this apparatus is in use at various hospitals 
and workhouses throughout the country, and provided there is 
no great fluctuation of barometric pressure, it maintains a uniform 
temperature. 

Thermo-Rcgulaiors or Thermostats. 

Certain special forms of thermo-regulators, adapted to the 
requirements of the particular incubators to which they are 
attached, have already been described. It remains now to de¬ 
scribe other forms which are of more general application. Only 
those kinds will be described which arc applicable to incubators. 
The special forms used for investigations in physical-chemistry 
are not described. There are various types of thermo-regulaton. 
all of which fall into one of two classes. Either they act tlirough 
the expansion of a solid, or through that of a liquid. They are 
so adjusted that, at a certain temperature, the expansion of 
tlie material chosen causes the gas supply to be nearly completely 
cut off. The gas flame is prevented from being wholly ex¬ 
tinguished by means of a small by-pass. 

We will first describe those which act through the expansion of a 
liquid. A very efficient and cheap form is that described by F. J. M. 
Page in the Journal of the Chemical Society for 
1876. The regulator consists of a glass bulb 
(fig. 15 B), continuous above with a tubular 
limb (L). At the upper part of the Kmb is a 
lateral tubular arm (A) which bends down¬ 
wards and constitutes the outlet pipe. At 
the upper extremity of the limb there is a 
short and much wider tube (T), the lower end 
of which slides upwards or downwards along 
it. The upper end of this wider tube is 
clased by a cork and through a perforation 
in this a very small glass tube (G) passes 
downwards into the limb of the regiilator to 
a point a short distance below the exit of the 
outlet tube. The exact height of the lower 
aperture of the small tube can be varied by 
sliding the wider tube up or down along the 
limb. The by-pass (P) consists of a trans¬ 
verse connexion between the inlet and outlet 
gas pipes, and the amount of gas which 
travels through the short circuit thus formed 
is regulated by means of a stopcock. The 
by-pass, however, can be fonned, as sug¬ 
gested by Schafer (Practical Histology, 1877, 
p. 80), by making an extremely small hole 
in the small inlet tube, a little way above its 
lower extremity. But unless this hole be 
small enough, too much gas will be allowed 
to pass, and a sufficiently low temperature 
therefore unattainable. The regulator is filled 
with mercury until the top of the column 
reaches within ) in. of the exit of the outlet 
tube, the bulb is placed in the Incubator 
chamber, and gas is allowed to pass through 
it. By pu.shing down the inner inlet tube 
(G) until its aperture is immersed beneath the 
mercury, the gas supply is cut off, with the 
exception of that passmg through the by-pass. The stopcock is 
now turned until only the smallest flame exists. The inlet pipe is 
then raised again above the mercury, and the flame consequently 
increases in size. The temperature of the incubator gradually rises, 
and when the desired degree is reached, the inlet tube is pushed 
down until the end is just beneath the surface of the mercury. The 



Fro. i5.~Page’s 
Thermostat, 
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gas supply is thus cut oS at the desired temperature. If the tempera¬ 
ture of the incubator falls, the mercury contracts, the aperture of the 
inlet tube is uncovered, the gas supply is renewed and the flame 
increased. The temperature will then rise until the required point is 
reached, when the gas supply will again be cut off. A uniform 
temperature which oscillates within a range of half a degree is thus 
attamed. 

Reichert's Thermo-regulator (fig. i6) is another simple and also 
an earlier form. The stem (S) of the regulator is enlarged above and 
receives a hollow T-piece (P), the vertical 
limb of which fits accurately into the en¬ 
larged end of the stem, and one end of the 
cross-limb receives the inlet gas pipe; the 
other end is closed. The verticil limb of 
the T-piece is narrowed down at its lower 
extremity and opens by a small aperture. 
Above this terminal aperture is a lateral 
one of the smallest size. From the enlarged 
end of the stem there passes out a lateral 
arm (A) which is connected with the outlet 
pipe to the burner, and lower down another 
arm (L), which is closed at its outer ex¬ 
tremity by a .screw (R), is also attached. 
The stem and lower arm are filled with 
mercury and the bulb of the .stem is placed 
in the incubator chamber, and gas allowed 
to pass. When the desired temperature is 
reached, the mercury m the stem is forced 
upwards until it closes the aperture of the 



Fig. i6. —Reichert’s 
Thermo-Regulator. 


T-piece, by .screwing in the screw (R) of the lower lateral arm (L). 

There are several modifications of Reichert's original form. In 
one of these the screw arrangement in the lower arm is replaced by a 
piston rod working in a narrow bore of a vertically bent limb of the 
arm. In another form, the other end of the cross bar of the T-piece 
is open and leads through a stopcock to a third arm, which opens into 
the enlarged upper end of the stem opposite to the outlet arm (A) ; 
this modification acts as an adjustable by-pass and replaces the 
minute aperture in the side of the vertical limb of the T-piece. 

In Babes’ modification the gas supply is cut off, not by the occlusion 
by the rising mercury of the aperture of the T-piece, but by a floating 
beaded wire-valve. The aperture of the vertical limb of the T-piece 
(P) is traversed by a fine wire which is enlarged at both ends into a 
bead-like knob. The wire fits loosely in the aperture and not only 
therefore works easily in it, but allows gas to freely pass. When the 
lower bead-like knob, however, is raised by the expansion of the 
mercury, the gas supply is cut ofi by the bead being carried uj) 
against the orifice. 

Cuccatti's thermo-regulator (fig, 17) is an exceedingly simple and 
ingenious form. The stem (S) of the regulator is enlarged below 
into a bulb, wliile above it divides 
into a 'V. "The two limbs of the V 
are of course traversed by a canal and 
they are connected above by a tubular 
cross bar (C). In the middle of this 
there is a stopcock situated between 
the two points where the bar joins the 
limbs of the V. One end of the cross- 
tube serves as an inlet and the other 
as an outlet for the gas. The stop¬ 
cock serves as an adjustable by-pass. 
About an inch below the point where 
the two limbs of the V join the stem, 
the bore of the latter is enlarged, and 
it leads into a lateral arm (A), con¬ 
taining a screw (R), similar to the 
corresponding arm in Reichert’s regu¬ 
lator. When the mercury in the bulb and stem expands, it 
rises, and reaching the point when the two limbs of the 'V meet 
occludes the orifice to both and thus cuts off the gas supply, 
except that which is passing through the by-pass of the stopcock. 
The temperature at which this occlusion will take place can be 
determined by the screw in the lateral arm. The more this is screwed 
in, the lower will be the temperature at which the gas becomes cut 
off, and vice versa. 

Bun-sen’s, Kemp’s and Muenke’s regulators are in reality of the 
nature of air-thermometers, and act by the expansion and contraction 
of air, which raises or lowers respectively a column of mercury ; this 
in its turn results in the occlusion or opening of the gas aperture. 
Such forms, however, are subject to the influence of barometric 
pressure and an alteration of 0-5 in. of the barometer column may 
result in the variation of the temperature to as much as 2°. 

Lothar Meyer’s regulator is described in the Btrichte of the German 
Chemical Society, 1883, p. io8q. It is essentially a liquid ther¬ 
mometer, the mercury column being raised by the expansion of a 
liquid of low boiling-point. The liquid replaces the air in Bunsen’s 
and other similar forms. The boiling-point of this liquid must be 
below the temperature required as constant. 

The solid forms of thermostats are constructed upon the same 
principle as the compensation balance of a watch or the compensa- 
tioq pendulum of a clock. This depends upon the fact that the 



Fig. 17.—Cuccatti’s Thermo- 
Regulator. 


co-efficient of expansion is different for different metals. It therefore 
results that if two bars of different metals are fastened together 
along their lengths (fig. 18, Z and ST) with the same rise of tempera¬ 
ture one of these will expand or lengthen more than the other. 
And since both are fastened together 
and must therefore accommodate 
themselves within the same linear 
area, it follows that the compound rod 
must bend into a curved form, in order 
that the bar of greater expansion may 
occupy the surface of greater length,».«. 
the convex one. Conversely, when the 
temperature falls, the greater degree 
of contraction will be in the same bar, 
and the surface occupied by it will tend 
to become the concave one. If, then, 
one end of this compound rod be fixed 
and the other free, the latter end will 
describe a backward and forward 
movement through an arc of a circle, 
which will correspond with the oscilla¬ 
tions of temperature. This movement 
can be utilized by means of simple 
mechanical arrangements, to open or 
close the stopcock of a gas supply pipe. 

In the construction of this type of 
thermostat it is obvious that the 
greater the difference m the co-efficient 
of expansion of the two metals used, 
the larger will be the amplitude of the 
movement obtained. Steel and zinc are 
two metals which satisfy this condition. 



Fig. 18.—Dr Roux's Ther¬ 
mostat (straight bar). 


The co-efficient of steel is the lowest of all metals and is comparable 
in its degree with that of glass. Substances which arc not metals, 
such as vulcanite and porcelain, are sometimes used to replace steel, 
as the substance of low co-efficient of expansion. 

The bimetallic thermostat most commonly employed is one of the 
two forms designed by Dr Roux. In one of these forms the compound 
bar is straight (fig, 18) and in the other it is U-shaped (fig. ig). In 
the former type the bar itself is enclosed in a tube (T) of metal, the 
wall of which is perforated. Towards the open end of this tulie 
the gas box or case (C) is fixed. In the U-shape form it is attached 
to the outer surface (zinc) of one limb of the bar. The gas box is 
cajiablc of adjustment with respect to its distance from the bar, by 
means of a screw (S) and 
a spiral spring (SP), 
which moves the box 
outwards or inwards 
along a rod (R). This 
adjustment enables the 
degree of tcmjierature at 
winch it is desired that 
the gas .shall be cut off 
to be fixed accurately, 
and within a certain 
more or less extended 
range. The inlet and the 
outlet pipe arc discon¬ 
nected from each other 
in the gas box by means 
of a piston-like rod (P) 
and valve (V), which 
slides backwards and 
forwards in the tubular 
part (T) of the box, 
from which the outlet 
pipe emerges. When the 
valve (V) rests upon the 
edge of this box, the gas 
is completely cut off 
from passing through 
the outlet pipe, with 
the exception of that 
which passes through an 
exceedingly .small aperture (B), serving as a by-pass. This is just 
large enough to allow sufficient gas to pass to maintain a small flame. 
The piston-like rod and valve, when free, is kept pressed outtvards 
by means of a spiral spring. This ensures that the valve shall 
follow the movements of the compound bar. When this bar bends 
towards the gas box, owing to a fall of temperature, the valve is 
pushed back away from the orifice and gas in increasing quantity 
passes through. The temperature of the incubator begins then to 
rise, and the zinc bar (Z) expanding more than the steel one (ST), 
the bar bends outwards and the valve once more cuts off the gas 
supply. 

(a) Gas-Pressure Regulators .—The liquid form of thermo-regulators 
especially work with a greater degree of accuracy if they are combined 
with some apparatus which controls the variations in gas pressure. 
There are various forms of these regulators, most of which are figured 
and sometimes partially described in the catalogues of various 



Fig. 19.—Dr Roux’s Thermostat 
(U-shaped bar). 
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^kers of scientific instruments. It will suffice if we describe two 
forms, one of which (that of Buddicom) can be made by a laboratory 
attendant of average intelligence. 

In R. A. Buddicom's gas regulator ffig. 20) the inlet (I) and outlet 
(O) gas pipe open into a metal bell (B), the lower and open end of 
which is immersed beneath water contained in a metal tray (T). 
The bell is suspended upon the arm of a balance (B') and tlie other 
arm is poised by a weight (W). This weight may be made of any 
convement material. In the original apparatus a test-tube partially 
filled with mercury was used. The weight dips into one hmb of a 
U-shaped glass tube (U), which con¬ 
tains mercury. Into the other limb 
of this tube the gas from the meter 
enters through a glass tube (G) which 
is held in position by a well-fitting 
cork. The internal aperture of the 
tube (G) is very oblique, and it rests 
just above the level of the mercury 
when the instrument is finally 
adjusted. This adjustment is better 
made in the mormng when the gas 
pressure in the main is at its lowest. 
Just above the internal ajierture of 
the tube (G), a lateral tube (L) passes 
out from the limb of the U and is 
connected with the inlet pipe (I) of the bell. If the gas pressure 
rises, the bell (B) is raised and the counter-poising weight (W) is 
proportionately lowered. This forces the mercury up in the other 
limb of the U-tube and consequently diminishes the size of the 
obhque orifice in the tube (G). Some of the gas is thus cut off and 
the pressure maintained constant. Should the pressure fall, the re¬ 
verse processes occur, and more gas passes through the orifice of G 
and consequently to the burner by the outlet tube (O). 

Moitessier’s regulator {fig. 21) is more complex, and needs more 
skilled work in its construction. It consists of an outer and closed 
cylinder (O), which is filled about half-way up with a mixture of 
acid-free glycerine and distilled water in the proportion of two to 
one respectively. Witliin the cyhnder is a bell (B), the lower and 
open end of wliich dips under the glycerine-water mixture. From 
the top of the bell a vertical rod (R) passes up through an aperture 
in the cover of the outer cylinder, and 
supports the weighted dish (D). The 
inlet (I) and outlet (Oj pipes enter the 
chamber of tlie bell above the level of 
the glycerine-water mixture. The out¬ 
let tube is a simple one ; but the inlet 
tube is enlarged into a relatively capa¬ 
cious cylinder (C), and its upper end is 
fitted with a cover which is perforated 
by an aperture having a smooth surface 
and concave form. Into this aperture 
an accurately fitting ball- or socket-valve 
(V) fits. The ball-valve is sujiported 
by a suspension thread (T) from the 
roof of the bell (B). The apparatus 
should be adjusted in the mormng when 
the pressure is low, and the dish (D) 
should be then so weighted that the full amount of gas passes 
through. The size of the flame should then be adjusted, bhould 
the pressure increase, the bell (B) is raised and with it the ball-valve 
(V). The aperture in the cover of the inlet cylinder is consequently 
reduced and some of the gas cut off. When the pressure falls again, 
the ball-valve IS lowered and more gas passes through. The relative 
pressure in the inlet and outlet pipes can be read off on the mano¬ 
meter (M) placed on each of these tubes. 

LevelUng screws allow of the apparatus being horizontally 
adjusted. The friction engendered by the working of the vertical 
rod (R) through the aperture in the collar of the cylinder cover is 
reduced to a minimum by the rod being made to slide upwards or 
downwards on three vertical knife-edge ndges within the aperture 
of the collar. 

Authoritibs.—C harles A. Cyphers, Incubation and its Natural 
Laws (1776) ; J. H. Barlow, The Art and Method oj Hatching and 
Rearing all Kinds of Domestic Poultry and Game Birds by Steam 
(London, 1827) ; and Daily Progress of the Chick in the Egg during 
Hatching in Steam Apparatus (lindon, 1824) ; Walthew, Artificial 
Incubation (London, 1824) : William Bucknell, The Eccaleobin. A 
Treatise on Artificial Incubation, in 2 parts (published by the author, 
London, 1839); T. Christy, jun., Hydro-Incubation (London, 1877) ; 
L. Wright, The Book of Poultry (2nd ed. London, 1893) ; A. Forget, 
L'Aviculture et I'lncubation artificielle (Paris, 1896) ; J. H. Sutcliffe, 
Incubators and their Management (l^cott GUI, London, 1896) ; 
H. H. Stoddard, The New Egg Farm (Orange Judd Co., New York, 
1900J; Edward Brown, Poetry Keeping as an Industry (5th ed., 
1904) : F. J. M. Page, " A Simple Form of Gas Regulator,"/o«r«. 
Chem. Soc. 1. 24 (London, 187^ ; V. Babes, " tlber einige Apparate 
zur Bactexienuntersuchung," Centralblatt fiir Bacteriologie, iv. (1888); 
T. Hfippe, Methoden der Bacterienforschungen (Berlin, i889j. For 
further details of bacteriological incubators and accessories see 
catalogues of Gallenkamp, Baird & Tatlock, Hearson of London, 
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and of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Cambridge; 
of P. Lequeux of Paris; and of F. & M. LautenschlSger of BerUn. 
That of Lequeux and of the Cambridge Company are particularly 
useful, as in many instances they give a scientific explanation of the 
principles upon which the construction of the various pieces of 
apparatus is based. (G. F. M.) 

INCUBUS (a Late Latin form of the classical incubo, a night¬ 
mare, from incubare, to lie upon, weigh down, brood), the name 
given in the middle ages to a male demon which was suppiosed 
to haunt women in their sleep, and to whose visits the birth 
of witches and demons was attributed. The female counter¬ 
parts of these demons were called succubae. The word is also 
applied generally to an oppressive thing or person. 

INCUMBENT (from Lat. inettmhere, to lean, lie upon), a general 
term for the holder (rector, vicar, curate in charge) of an ecclesi¬ 
astical benefice (see Benefice). In Scotland the title is generally 
confined to clergy of the Episcopal Church. The word in this 
application is peculiar to English. Du Cange (Glossarium, s.v. 
" Incumbens ”) .says that the Jurisconsulti use incumbere in 
the sense of obtinere, possidere, but the sense may be transferred 
from the general one of that which rests or is laid on one as a duty 
which is also found in post-classical Latin ; to be “ diligently 
resident ” in a parish or benefice, has also been suggested as 
the source of the meaning. 

INCUNABULA, a I -atin neuter-plural meaning " swaddling- 
clothes,” a “ cradle,” “ birthplace,” and so the beginning of 
anything, now curiously specialized to denote books printed in 
the isth century. Its use in this sense may have originated 
with the title of the first separately published list of 15th-century 
books, Cornelius a Beughem’s Incunabula typographiae (Amster¬ 
dam, 1688). The word is generally recognized all over Europe 
and has produced vernacular forms such as the French incunablrs, 
German Inkunabeln {Wiegendrucke), Italian incunaboli, though 
the anglicized incunables is not yet fully accepted. If its original 
meaning had been regarded the application of the word would 
have been confined to books printed before a much earlier date, 
such as 1475, or to the first few printed in any country or town. 
By the end of the 15th century book-production in the great 
centres of the trade, such as Venice, Lyons, Paris and Cologne, had 
already lost much of its primitive character, and in many coun¬ 
tries there is no natural halting-place-between 1490 and 1520 or 
later. The attractions of a round date have prevailed, however, 
over these considerations, and the year 1500 is taken as a halting- 
place, or more often a terminus, in all the chief works devoted 
to the registration and description of early printed books. The 
most important of these are (i.) Panzer’s Annales typographici 
ab arlis inventae ortgine ad annum MD, printed in five volumes 
at Nuremberg in 1793 and subsequently in 1803 carried on to 
1536 by six additional volumes; (ii.) Hain’s Rtperloriutn 
bibliographicum in quo libri omnes ab arte typographica inventa 
usque ad annum MD typis expressi ordine alphabetico vel simpli- 
citer enumerantur vel adcuratius recensentur (Stuttgart, 1826- 
1838). In Panzer’s Annales the first principle of division is 
that of the alphabetical order of the Latin names of towns in 
which incunabula were printed, the books being arranged under 
the towns by the years of publication. In Hain’s Repertorium 
the books are arranged under their authors’ names, and it was 
only in 1891 that an index of printers was added by Dr Konrad 
Burger. In 1898 Robert Proctor published an Index to the. Early 
Printed Books in the British Museum; from the invention oj 
printing to the year MD., with notes oj those in the Bodleian Library. 
In this work the books were arranged as far as possible chrono¬ 
logically under their printers, the printers chronologically under 
the towns in which they worked, and the towns and countries 
chronologically in the order in which printing was introduced 
into them, the total number of books registered being nearly 
ten thousand. Between 1898 and 1902 Dr W. Copinger published 
a Supplement to Hain's Repertorium, described as a collection 
towards a new edition of that work, adding some seven 
thousand new entries to the sixteen thousand editions enumer¬ 
ated by Hain. From the total of about twenty-three th9usand 
incunabula thus registered considerable deductions must be 
made for duplicate entries and undated editions which probably 
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lielong to the i6th century. On the other hand Dr 
Copinger's Supplement had hardly appeared before additional 
lists began to be issued registering books unknown both to him 
and to Hain, and the new Repertormm, begun in 1905, under 
the auspices of the German government, seemed likely to 
register, on its completion, not fewer than thirty thousand 
different incunabula as extant either in complete copies or 
fragments. 

In any attempt to estimate the extent to whiclt the incunabula 
still in existence represent the total output of the i5tli-ccntury 
presses, a sharp distinction must be drawn between the weightier 
and the more ephemeral literature. Owing to the great religious 
and inlellectual upheaval in the 16th century much of the 
literature previously current went out of date, while the cum- 
brou.s early editions of books still read were superseded by handier 
one.s. Before this luippened the heavier works luid found their 
way into countless libraries and here they rcjxrsed peacefully, 
only sharing the fate of the libraries themselves when these 
were pillaged, or by a happier fortune amalgamated with other 
collections in a larger library. The considerable number of copies 
of many books for whose preservation no special reason can be 
found encourages a belief that the proportion of serious works 
now completely lost is not very' high, except in the case of books 
of devotion whose honourable destiny was to be worn to pieces 
by devout fingers. On the other hand, of the lighter literature 
in book-form, the cheap romances and catchpenny literature 
of all kinds, the destruction has been very great. Most of the 
broadsides and single sheets generally which have escaped 
have done so only by virtue of the lOth-rentury custom of 
using waste of this kind as a substitute for wooden boards to 
stiffen bindings. Excluding these broadside.s, &c., the total 
output of the isth-century presses in book form is not likely 
to have exceeded forty thousand editions. .'Vs to the size of 
the editions we know that tlie earliest printers at Rome favoured 
225 copies, those at Venice 300. By the end of the century tliese 
numliers had increased, but the soft metal in use then for types 
probably wore badly enough to keep down the size of editions, 
and an average of 500 copies, giving a possible total of twenty 
million books put on the European market during the 15th 
century is probably as near an estimate as can be made. 

Very many incunabula contain no information as to when, 
where or by whom they were printed, but the individuality of 
most of the early types as compared with modern ones has 
enabled typographical detectives (of whom Robert Proctor, 
who died in 1903, was by far the greatest) to track most of them 
down. To facilitate this work many volumes of facsimiles liave 
been published, the most important being K. Burger’s Mmu- 
menta Germaniae et Italiae typngraphica (1892, &c.), J. W. 
Holtrop's Monuments typographiques des Pays-Bas (r868), 
0 . Thierry-Poux’s Premiers monuments de Pimprimerie en 
France au XV sthk (1890), K. Haebler's Typographic iberique 
du quinzieme siecle (1901) and Gordon Duff’s Early English 
Printing (1896), tlie publications of the Type Facsimile .Society 
(1700, &c.)and the Woolley Fam'wffer, a collection of five hundred 
photographs, privately printed. 

In his Index to the Early Printed Books at the British Museum 
Proctor enumerated and described all the known types used by 
each printer, and his descriptions have been usefully extended 
and made more precise by Dr Haebler in his Typenrepertorium 
der Wiegendrucke (igo^, &c.). With the aid of tliese descriptions 
and of the facsimiles already mentioned it is usually possible 
to assign a newly discovered book with some certainty to the 
press from which it was issued and often to specify within a few 
weeks, or even days, the date at which it was finished. 

As a result of these researches it Ls literally true that the out¬ 
put of the isth-century presses (excluding the ephemeral publica¬ 
tions which have very largely disappeared) is better known to 
students than that of any other period. Of original literature of 
any importance the half-century 1450-1500 was singularly barren, 
and the zeal with which 15th-century books have been collected 
and studied has been criticized as excessive and misplaced. 
No doubt the minuteness with which it is possible to make an 


old book yield up its secrets has encouraged students to pursue 
the game for its own sake without any great consideration of 
practical utility, but the materials which have thus been made 
available for the student of European culture are far from 
insignificant. The competition among the i5th-centuiy printers 
was very great and they clearly sent to press every book for which 
they could hope for a sale, undaunted by its bulk. Thus the 
great medieval encyclopaedia, the Specula (Speculum naturale, 
Speculum historiale, Speculum morale, Speculum doctrinale) of 
Vincent de Beauvais went through two editions at Strassburg 
and found publishers and translators elsewhere, although it 
must have repre.sentcd an outlay from which many modem 
firms would shrink. It would almost seem, indeed, as if some 
publishers specially affected very bulky works which, while they 
remained hamous, had grown scarce because the scribes were 
afraid to attempt them. Hence, more especially in Germany, 
it was not merely the output of a single generation which came 
to the press before 1500, but the whole of the medieval literature 
which remained alive, i.e. retained a reputation sufficient to 
attract buyers. A study of lists of inrunabula enables a student 
to see just what works this included, and the degree of tlicir 
popularity. On the other hand in Italy the influence of the 
classical renaissance is reflected in the enormous output of Latin 
classics, and the progress of Greek studies can be traced in the 
displacement of l.atin translations by editions of the originals. 
The part whieli each country and city played in the struggle 
between the old ideals and the new can ire determined in extra¬ 
ordinary detail h>' a study of the output of its presses, although 
some allowance must lie made for the extent to which Ixiolts 
were transported along the great trade routes. Thus the fact 
that the Venetian output nearly equalled that of the whole 
of the rest of Italy was no doubt mainly due to its export trade. 
Venetian books penetrated everywhere, and the skill of Venetian 
printers in liturgical books procured them commissions to print 
whole editions for the English market. From the almost 
Mmplcte absence of scholarly books in tlie lists of English 
incunabula it would be too much to conclude that there was 
no demand for such books in England. The demand existed 
and was met by importation, which a statute of Richard Ill.'s 
expressly facilitated. But that it was not commercially possible 
for a scholarly press to be worked in England, and that no man 
of means was ready to finance one, tells its own tale. The total 
number of incunabula printed in England was probably upwards 
of four hundred, of which Caxton produced fully one-fourth. 
Of tlie ten thousand different incunabula which the British 
Museum and Bodleian library possess between them, about 
4100 are Italian, 3400 German, 1000 French, 700 from the Nether¬ 
lands, 490 from Switzerland, 150 from Spain and Portugal, 
50 from other parts of the continent of Europe and 200 English, 
the proportion of these last being about doubled by the special 
zeal with which they have been collected. The celebration in 
1640 of the second centenary (as it was considered) of the in¬ 
vention of printing may be taken as the date from which 
incunabula began to be collected for their own sake, apart 
from their literary interest, and the publication of Beughem’s 
Incunabula typographiae in 1688 marks the increa.sed attention 
paid to them. But up to the end of the 17th century' Caxtons 
could still be bought for a few shillings. The third centenary 
of the invention of printing in 1740 again stimulated enthusiasm, 
and by the end of the i8th century the really early books were 
eagerly competed for. Interest in books of the last ten or fifteen 
years of the century is a much more modern development, 
but with the considerable literature which has grown up round 
the subject is not likely to be easily checked. 

The chief collections of incunabula are those of the Bibliothique 
Nationale at Paris, Royal library, Munich, and British Museum, 
London, the number of separate editions in each library exceeding 
nine thousand, with numerous duplicates. The number of separate 
editions at the Bodleian libraiy is about five thousand. Other 
important collections are at the University library, Cambridge, and 
the John Rylands library, Manchester, the latter being based on the 
famous Althorp library formed by Earl Spencer (see Book- 
COLl.ECTING). (A. W. Po.) 
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IKAAEA, a Zulu-Bantu worct, fecmad it<m Inflawaal 
prefix tK aiwl doit, biukiess, uewa, for an important conforeuce 
held by tie induaa® ” ot pfinoip»l oien of the Kaffe (Zutu-Xosa) 
tribes of South Afrits. Such “ indabaa ” may include only the 
" mdunas ” of a particular tribe, or way be held with the repre¬ 
sentatives of other tribes or peoples. 

IKSAZOliES (Benzopyrazolis), organic substances cop- 

/\/'CHv 

taining the ring system I j | ^NH. The parent substance 
V\ N / 


indasole, was obtained by E. Fischer 1883, 221, 

p. 280) by heating ortlio-hydrazine cinnamic acid, 

=C«-COOH _r„n4-rHN 
-C.,HP5+C,H,N„. 

It has also been obtained by heating ortho-diazoaminotoluene 
with acetic acid and benzene (F. Heusler, Ber., 1891, 24, p. 4161). 

It crystallizes in needles (from hot water), which melt at 146-5° C. 
and boil at 269°-27o° C. It is readily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol and dilute hydrochloric acid. Nitrous acid converts it 
into nitrosoindazole whilst on heating with the alkyl iodides 
it is converted into alkyl induzoles. 

A series of compounds isomeric with these alkyl derivatives 
is known, and can be considered as derived from the ring system 
/NH. 


0 : 


ch/‘- 


N. These isomers are called isindazoles, and may 


be prepared by the reduction of the nitroso-ortho-alkylamkio- 
acetophenones with zinc dust and water or acetic acid. The 
indazoles are weak bases, which crystallize readily. Phenyl 
indazole, on redurtion with sodium and absolute alcohol, gives 
a dihydro derivative (K. L. Paal, tie*., 1891, 24, p. 963). 

For other derivatives, see F.. Fischer and J. Tafel, . 4 »n., 1S85, 227, 


!'• tM- 

INDEMNITY (through Fr. indemnite, Lat. nidemnis, free from 
damage or loss ; in-, negative, and damnum, loss), in law, an 
undertaking, either express or implied, to compensate another 
for loss or damage, or for trouble or expense incurred ; also the 
sum so paid (see Contract ; and Insurance : Marine). An 
act of indcnuiity is a statute passed for the purpose either of 
relieving persons from disabilities and penalties to which they 
have rendered themselves liable or to make legal transactions 
which, when they took place, were illegal. An act or bill of 
indemnity used to be passed every session by the English par¬ 
liament for the relief of those who had unwittingly neglected to 
qualify themselves in certain respects for the holding of offices, 
&c., as, for example, justices, without taking the necessary oaths. 
The Promissory Oaths Act 1868 rendered this unnecessary. 

INDENE, C„llg, a hydrocarbon found in the fraction of the 
coal lar distillate boiling between 176° and 182° C., and from 
which it may be extracted by means of its picrate (G. Kramer, 
A. .Spilker, tier., 1890, 23, p. 3276). It may also be obtained 
by distilling the calcium salt of hydrindene carboxylic acid, 
C,Hj(CH,),-CH-COOII. It is an oil which boils at 179-5°- 
180-5°, and has a specific gravity 1-04(15° C.). Dilute nitric acid 
oxidizes it to phthalicacid,and sodium reduces it in alcoholicsolu- 
tion to hydrindene, C„Hi„, A. v. Baeyer and W. H. Perkin (tier., 
1884, 17, p. 125) by the action of sodiomalonic ester on ortho- 
xylylene bromide obtained a hydrindene dicarboxylic ester, 
C,HdCH,Brt,s-2CHNa(CO,C.H.).,.ZNaBr^H-CT^^^^^^ 

this ester on hydrolysis yields the corresponding acid, which on 
heating loses carbon dioxide and gives the monocarboxylic 
acid of hydrindene. The barium salt of this acid, when heated, 
yields indene and not hydrindene, hydrogen lieing liberated 
(W. H. Perkin, Jour. Chem. Soc., 1894, 65, p. 228). Indene 
vapour when passed through a red hot tube yields chrysene. 
It combines with nitrosyl chloride to form indene nitrosate 
(M. Dennstedtand C. Ahrens, tier., 1895, 28, p. 1331) and it 
reacts with benzaldehyde, oxalic ester and formic ester (J. 
Thiele, fler.,. 1900, 33, p. 3395). 


Cq the 4 !Viva,tive 3 of indene see W- v- Miller, 4899, 4 ^ p> 
1883 ; Th. Zincke, Ber., 1887, 20, p. 2394, 1886, 29, p. 2493 : and 
W. Roser and E. Haselfioff, Ann., 1888, 247, p. 140. 

mOENTBBE (thtouifh 0 - Fr. endentwe from a le^al JLatln 
term vfdeniura, indtntare, to cut ipto teetb, to |ive a jagged 
edge, in ntod»m dentium, like teeth), a law term fpr a special 
form of djeed ex,ecuted b^ween two or more parties, and wving 
oounteiparts or copies, equal to the number of parties. These 
copies were all drawn on one ^iece of vellum or paper divided 
by a toothed or “ indented " line. The copies when separated 
along this waved line could then be identified as “ tallies ” when 
brought together. Deeds executed by one party only had a 
smooth or “ polled ” edge, whence the name “ deed poll.” By 
the Real Property Act 1845, § 5, all deeds purporting to be 
“ indentures ” have the effect of an “ indenture,” even though 
the indented line be absent. The name “ chirograph ” (Gr. 
hand, yimlxiv, to write) was also early applied to such a form 
of deed, and the word itself was often written along the indented 
line (see further Deed and Diplomatic). The term “ indenture ” 
is now used generally of any sealed agreement between two or 
more parties, and specifically of a contract of apprenticeship, 
whence the phrase “ to take up one’s indentures,” on completion 
of the term, and also of a contract by labourers to serve in 
a foreign country or colony (see Coolie). 

INDEPENDENCE, a city and the county-seat of Jackson 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., 3 m. S. of the Missouri river and 
10 m. E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890) 6380, (1900) 6974, 
of whom 937 were negroes. The city is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Chicago & Alton, and the Kansas City Southern 
railways, and by an electric line and fine boulevard to Kansas 
City. It is situated about 1000 ft. above the sea, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a fertile agricultural district. The city has a small 
public square (surrounding the court-house) and a public, library, 
and is the seat oi St Mary’s Academy, under the control of the 
Sisters of Mercy. Among its manufactures are farming imple¬ 
ments, flour and lumber. The municipality owns its electric 
lighting plant. Independence was laid out as a town and chosen 
as the county-seat in 1827, first chartered as a city in 1849 and 
made a city of the third-class in 1889. About 1500 Mormons, 
attracted by the “ revelation ” that this was to be a Zion 
settled in and about Independence' in 1831 and 1832. They 
contemplated building their chief temple about J m. W. of the 
site of the present court house, but in 1833 (partly because 
they invited free negroes to join them) were expelled by the 
“ gentile ” inliabitants of Independence. In 1867 a settlement 
of about 150 Hedrickites, or members of the “ Church of Jesus 
Christ ” (organized in Illinois in 1835), came here and secretly 
bought up parts of the ” Temple Lot.” The heirs of the settlers 
of 1831-1832 conveyed the lot by deed to the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (with headquarters at 
Lamoni, Iowa), which brought suit against the Hedrickites, 
but in 1894 the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals decided the case 
on the ground of laches in favour of the Hedrickites, who fifteen 
years afterwards had nearly died out. In 1867-1869 a few 
families belonging to the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints (monogamists) settled in Independence, 
and in 1908 their church here had about 2000 members. Besides 
a large church building, they have here a printing establishment, 
from which is issued the weekly Zion's Ensign (founded in 1891), 
and the “ Independence Sanitarium ” (completed in 1908). 
The faithful Mormons still look to Independence as the Zion 
of the church. In 1907 a number of Mormons from Utah settled 
here, moving the headquarters of the “ Central States’ Mission ” 
from Kansas City to Independence, and founded a periodical 
called Liahona, the Elder s Journal. From about 1831 to 1844, 
when its river landing was destroyed by flood. Independence was 
the headquarters and outfitting point of the extensive caravan 
trains for the Santa F6, Oregon and Old Salt Lake trails. During 
the Civil War about 300 Federals under Lieut.-Colonel D. H. Buei, 
occupying the town, were captured on the i6th of August 1862 
by (Lionel Hughes in command of 1500 Confederates, and on 
the 22nd of October 1864 a part of General Sterling Brice's 
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Confederate army was defeated a few miles E. of Independence 

by General Alfred Pleasonton. 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION OF, in United States 
history, the act (or document) by which the thirteen original 
states of the Union broke their colonial allegiance to Great Britain 
in 1776. The controversy preceding the war (see American 
Independence, War of) gradually shifted from one primarily 
upon economic policy to one upon issues of pure politics and 
sovereignty, and the acts of Congress, as viewed to-day, seem 
to have been carrying it, from the beginning, inevitably into 
revolution ; but there was apparently no general and conscious 
drift toward indej>endence until near the close of 1775. The 
first colony to give official countenance to separation as a solution 
of colonial grievances was North Carolina, which, on the 12th of 
April 1776, authorized its delegates in Congress to join with 
others in a declaration to that end. The first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative was Virginia, in accord¬ 
ance with whose instructions- voted on the 15th of May— 
Richard Henry Lee, on the 7th of June, moved a resolution 
“ that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” John Adams of Massachusetts 
seconded the motion. The conservatives could only plead the 
unpreparedness of public opinion, and the radicals conceded 
delay on condition that a committee he meanwhile at work on 
a declaration “ to the effect of the said . . . re.solution,” to 
serve as a preamble thereto when adopted. This committee 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. To Jefferson the 
committee entrusted the actual preparation of the paper. On 
the 2nd of July, by a vote of 12 states—10 voting unanimously. 
New York not voting, and Pennsylvania and Delaware casting 
divided ballots (3 votes in the negative)—Congress adopted the 
resolution of independence ; and on the 4th, Jefferson’s “ De¬ 
claration.’’ The 4th has always been the day celebrated;' the 
decisive act of the 2nd being (juite forgotten in the memory of 
the day on which that act was published to the world. It should 
also be noted that as Congress had already, on the 6th of 
December 1775, formally disavowed allegiance to parliament, 
the Declaration recites its array of grievances against the crown, 
and breaks allegiance to the crown. Moreover, on the 10th of 
May 1776, Congress had recommended to the people of the 
colonies that they form such new governments as their repre¬ 
sentatives should deem desirable ; and in the accompanying 
statement of causes, formulated on the 15th of May, had declared 
it to be “ absolutely irreconcilable to reason and good conscience 
for the people of these colonies now to take the oaths and affirma¬ 
tions necessary for the support of any government under the 
crown of Great Britain,” whose authority ought to be “ totally 
suppressed ” and taken over by the people—a determination 
which, as John Adams said, inevitably involved a struggle for 
absolute independence, involving as it did the extinguishment 
of all authority, whether of crown, parliament or nation. 

Though the Declaration reads as “ In Congress, July 4, 1776. 
The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of 
America,” New' York’s adhesion was in fact not voted until the 
9th, nor announced to Congress until the 15th-- the Declaration 
being unanimous, however, when it was ordered, on the 19th, to 
be engrossed and signed under the above title.- Contrary to the 
inference naturally to be drawn from the form of the document, 
no signatures were attached on the 4th. As adopted by Con¬ 
gress, the Declaration differs only in details from the draft 
prepared by Jefferson ; censures of the British pfople and a noble 
denunciation of slavery were omitted, appeals to Providence 
were inserted, and verbal improvements made in the interest of 
terseness and measured statement. The document is full of 
Jefferson's fervent spirit and personality, and its ideals were 
those to which his life was consecrated. It is the best known 
and the noblest of American state papers. Though open to 

' " Independence Day " is a holiday m all the states and territories 
of the United States. 

“ As read before the army meanwhile, it was headed '' In Congress, 
iuly 4, 1770, A Declaration by the representatives of the United 
States of America in General Congress assembled." 


controversy on some issues of historical fact, not flawless in 
logic, necessarily partisan in tone and purpose, it is a justificatory 
preamble, a party manifesto and appeal, reasoned enough to 
I carry conviction, fervent enough to inspire enthusiasm. It 
mingles—as in all the controversy of the time, but with a literary 
■skill and political address elsewhere unrivalled—stale disputation 
with philo.sophy. The rights of man lend dignity to the rights 
of Englishmen, and the broad outlook of a world-wide appeal, 
and the elevation of noble principles, relieve minute criticisms 
of an administrative system. 

Jefferson’s political theory was that of Locke, whose words the 
Declaration echoes. Uncritical critics have repeated John Adams' s 
assertion that its arguments were hackneyed: so they un¬ 
doubtedly were—in Congre.ss, and probably little less so without, 
—but that is certainly pre-eminent among its great merits. 
As Madison said, “ The object was to assert, not to discover 
truths.” Others have echoed Rufus Choate’s phrase, that the 
Declaration is made up of “ glittering and .sounding generalities 
of natural right.” In truth, its long array of “ facts . . . 
submitted to a candid world ” had its basis in the whole develop¬ 
ment of the relations between England and the colonies ; every 
charge had point in a definite reference to historical events, 
and appealed primarily to men’s reason ; but the history is 
to-day forgotten, while the fanciful basis of the ” compact ” 
theory does not appeal to a later age. It should be judged, 
however, by its purpose and success in its own time. The 
” compact ” theory was always primarily a theory of political 
ethics, a revolutionary theory, and from the early middle ages 
to the French Revolution it worked with revolutionary power. 
It held up an ideal. Its ideal of ” equality ” was not realized 
in America in 1776—nor in England in 1688—but no man 
knew this better than Jefferson. Locke disclaimed for him in 
1(190 9 the shallower misunderstandings still daily put upon hi.s 
words. Both Locke and Jefferson wrote simply of political 
equality, political freedom. Even within this limitation, the 
idealistic formulas of both were at variance with the actual 
conditions of their time. The variance would have been greater 
had their phrases been applied as humanitarian formulas to 
industrial and social condition.s. The Lockian theory fitted 
beautifully the question of colonial dependence, and was applied 
to that by America with inexorable logic ; it fitted the question 
of individual political rights, and was applied to them in 1776, 
but not in 1690 ; it did not apply to non-political conditions of 
individual liberty, a fact realized by many at the time- and it 
is true that such an application would have been more incon¬ 
sistent in America in 1776 as regards the negroes than in England 
in 1690 as regarded freemen. Beyond this, there is no pertincm e 
in the stricture that the Declaration is made up of glittering 
generalities of natural right. Its influence upon American legal 
and constitutional development has been profound. Locke, says 
Leslie Stephen, popularized “ a convenient formula for enforcing 
the responsibility of governors but his theories were those of 
an individual philosopher—while by the Declaration a state, 
for the first time in history, founded its life on democratic 
idealism, pronouncing governments to exist for securing the 
happiness of the people, and to derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. It was a democratic instrument, 
and the revolution a democratic movement; in South Carolina 
and the Middle Colonies particularly, the cause of independence 
was bound up with popular movements against aristocratic 
elements. Congress was fond of appealing to “ the purest 
maxims of representation ” ; it sedulously measured public 
opinion; took no great step without an explanatory address 
to the country ; cast its influence with the people in local 
struggles as far as it could ; appealed to them directly over the 
heads of conservative assemblies ; and in general stirred up 
democracy. The Declaration gave the people recognition 
equivalent to promises, which, as fast as new governments were 
instituted, were converted by written constitutions into rights, 
which have since then steadily extended. 

“ Two Treatises of Government, Nc. ii. § 54, as to age, abilities, 
virtue, &c. 
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The original parchment of the Declaration, preserved in the 
Department of State (from 1841 to 1877 in the Patent Office, once 
a part of the Department of State), was injured—the injury was 
almost wholly to the signatures—in 1823 by the preparation of a 
facsimile copper-plate, and since 1894, when it was already 
partly illegible, it has been jealously guarded from l%ht and air. 
The signers were as follows; John Hancock (1737-1792), of 
Massachusetts, president; Button Gwinnett (c. 1732-1777), 
Lyman Hall (1725-1790), George Walton (1740-1804), of 
Georgia ; William Hooper (1742-1790), Joseph Hewes (1730- 
*779), John Penn (1741-1788), of North Carolina; Edward 
Rutledge (1749-1800), Thomas Heyward, Jr. (1746-1809), 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. (1749-1779), Arthur Middleton (1742-1787), 
of South Carolina; Samuel Chase (1741-1811), William Paca 
(1740-1799), Thomas Stone (1743-1787), Charles Carroll (1737- 
1832) of Carrollton, of Maryland; George Wythe (1726-1806), 
Richard Henry Lee (1732-1794), Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), 
Benjamin Harrison (1740-1791), Thomas Nelson, Jr. (1738-1789), 
Francis Lightfoot Lee (1734-1797), Carter Braxton (1736-1797), 
of Virginia ; Robert Morris (1734-1806), Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813), Benjamin Franklin (170^1790), John Morton (1724-1777), 
George Clymer (1739-1813), James Smith (r. 1719-1806), George 
Taylor (1716-1781), James Wilson (1742-1798), George Ross 
(1730-1779), of Pennsylvania; Caesar Rodney (1728-1784), 
George Read (1733-1798), Thomas McKean (1734-1817), of 
Delaware; William Floyd (1734-1821), Philip Livingston 
(1716-1778), Francis Lewis (1713-1803), Lewis Morris (1726- 
1798), of New York ; Richard Stockton (1730-1781), John 
Witherspoon (1722-1794), Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791), John 
Hart (1708-1780), Abraham Clark (1726-1794), of New Jersey ; 
Josiah Bartlett (1729-1795), William Whipple (1730-1785), 
Matthew Thornton (1714-1803), of New Hampshire; Samuel 
Adams (1722-1803), John Adams (1735-1826), Robert Treat 
Paine (1731-1814), Elbridge Gerry (1744-1814), of Massa¬ 
chusetts ; Stephen Hopkins (1707-1785), William Ellery (1727- 
1820), of Rhode Island; Roger Sherman (1721-1793), Samuel 
Huntington (1732-1796), William Williams (1731-1811), Oliver 
Wolcott (1726-1797), of Connecticut. Not all the men who 
rendered the greatest services to independence were in Congress 
in July 1776 ; not all who voted for the Declaration ever signed 
it; not all who signed it were members when it was adopted. 
The greater part of the signatures were certainly attached on the 
2nd of August; but at least six were attached later. With one 
exception—that of Thomas McKean, present on the 4th of 
July but not on the 2nd of August, and permitted to sign in 
1781—all were added before printed copies with names attached 
were first authorized by Congress for public circulation in 
January 1777. 

See H. Fnedenwakl, Thf Declatalion of Indthendence, An Inter¬ 
pretation and an Analysts (New York, 1904); J, H. Hazleton, The 
Declaration of Independence; its History (New York, 1906); M. 
Chamberlain, John Adams . . . with other Essays and Addresses 
(Boston, 1898), containing, " The Authentication of the Declaration 
of Independence" (same in Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Proceedings, Nov, 1884) ; M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution, vol. i. (New York, 1897), or same material in North 
American Review, vol. 163, 1896, p. 1 ; W. F. Dana in Harvard 
Law Review, vol. 13, 1900, p. 319 ; G. E. Ellis in j, Winsor, 
Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. vi. (Boston, i888) ; 
R. Frothmgham, Rise of the Republic, ch. ii, (Boston, 1872). There 
are various collected editions of biographies of the signers ; probably 
the best are John Sanderson’s Biography of the Signers of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence (7 vols., Philadelphia, 1823-1827), and William 
Brotherhead’s Book of the Signers (Philadelphia, 18O0, new ed., 
1875), The Declaration itself is available in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (1878), and many other places. A facsimile of 
the original parchment in uninjured condition is inserted in P. 
Force's American Archives, stb scries, vol. i. at p. 1593 (Washington. 
1848). The reader will find it interesting to compare a study of the 
French Declaration: G. Jellinek, The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of Citizens (New York, 1901 ; German edition, Leipzig, 
1895; French translation preferable because of preface of Profes.sor 
Larnande). (F. S. P.) 

INDEPENDENTS, in religion, a name used in the 17 th century 
for those holding to the autonomy of each several church or 
congregation, hence otherwise known as CongregationaUsts. 


Down to the end of the 18th century the former title prevailed 
in England, though not in America; while since then “ Con- 
gregationalist ” has obtained generally in both. (See Con¬ 
gregationalism.) 

INDEX, a word that may be understood either specially as 
a table of references to a book or, more generally, as an indicator 
of the position of required information on any given subject. 
A.ccording to classical usage, the Latin word index denoted a 
discoverer, discloser or informer; a catalogue or list; an 
inscription; the title of a book; and the fore or index-finger. 
Cicero also used the word to express the table of contents to a 
book, and explained his meaning by the Greek form syllabus. 
Shakespeare uses the word with the general meaning of a table 
of contents or preface—thus Nestor says (Troilus and Cressida, 

‘■3):— 

*' And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass." 

Table was the usual English word, and index was not thoroughly 
naturalized until the beginning of the 17th century, and even 
then it was usual to explain it as “ index or table.” By the 
present English usage, according to which the word “ table ” 
IS reserved for the summary of the contents as they occur in a 
book, and the word " index ” for the arranged analysis of the 
contents for the purpose of detailed reference, we obtain an 
advantage not enjoyed in other languages ; for the French table 
is used for both kinds, as is indice in Italian and Spanish. There 
is a group of words each of which has its distinct meaning but 
finds its respective place under the general heading of index 
work ; these are calendar, catalogue, digest, inventory, register, 
summary, syllabus and table.' The value of indexes was 
recognized in the earliest times, and many old books have full 
and admirably constructed ones. A good index has sometimes 
kept a dull book alive by reason of the value or amusing character 
of its contents. Carlyle referred to Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix 
as ‘‘ a book still extant, but never more to be read by mortal" ; 
but the index must have given amusement to many from the 
curious character of its entries, and Attorney-General Noy 
particularly alluded to it in his speech at Prynne’s trial. Indexes 
have sometimes been used as vehicles of satire, and the witty 
Dr William King was the first to use them as a weapon of attack. 
His earliest essay in this field was the index added to the second 
edition of the Hon. Charles Boyle’s attack upon Bentley’s 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris (1698). 

To serve its purpose well, an index to a book must be compiled 
with care, the references being placed under the heading that 
the reader is most likely to seek. An index should be one and 
indivisible, and not broken up into several alphabets; thus 
every work, whether in one or more volumes, ought to have its 
complete index. The mode of arrangement calls for special 
attention ; this may be either chronological, alphabetical or 
according to classes, but great confusion will be caused by uniting 
the three systems. The alphabetical arrangement is so simple, 
convenient and easily understood that it has naturally super¬ 
seded the other forms, save in some exceptional cases. Much 
of the value of an index depends upon the mode in which it is 
printed, and every endeavour should be made to set it out with 
clearness. In old indexes the indexed word was not brought to 
the front, but was left in its place in the sentence, so that the 
alphabetical order was not made perceptible to the eye. There 
are few points in which the printer is more likely to go wroi^ 
than in the use of marks of repetition, and many otherwise good 
indexes are full of the most perplexing cases of misapplication 
in this respect. The oft-quoted instance, 

Mill on Liberty 
on the Floss 

actually occurred in a catalogue. But in modem times there 

' Another old word occasionally used in the sense of an index is 
" pye." Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in some observations on the derivation 
of the word " Pye-Book ” (which most probably comes from the Latin 
pica), remarks that the earliest use he had noted of pye in this sense 
IS dated 1547—" a Pye of all the names of such B^ves as been to 
accompte pro anno regni regis Edward! Sexti primo.” 
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has been a great advance in the art of indexing, especially since 
the foundation in 1877 in England of the Index Society ; and 
the growth of great libraries has given a stimulus to this method 
of making it easy for readers and researchers to find a ready 
reference to the facts or discussions they require. Not only has 
it become almost a sine qua non that any good book must have 
its own index, but the art of indexing has been applied to those 
books which are reall)- collections of books (such as the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica), to a great newspaper like the London Times, 
and to the cataloguing of great libraries themselves. The work 
in these more elaborate cases has been enormously facilitated by 
the modern devices by means of which separate cards are used, 
arranged m drawers and cases, American enterprise in this 
direction having led the way. And the value of the work done 
in this respect by the Congressional Library at Washington, 
the Hritish Museum and the London Library (notably by its 
Subject Index published in 1909) cannot well be exaggerated. 
(See also Bibliography). 

There are numerous book.s on Indexing, but tlie bfcst lor any one 
who wants to get a general idea is H. B Wheatley's How to make an 
Index (1902). 

INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUM, the title of the ufllcial 
list of those books which on doctrinal or moral grounds the 
Roman Catholic Church authoritatively forbids the members of 
her communion to read or to possess, irrespective of works 
forbidden by the general rules on the subject. Most govern¬ 
ments, whether civil or ecclesiastical, have at all times in one 
way or another acted on the general principle that some control 
may and ought to be exercised over the literature circulated 
among those under their jurisdiction. If we set aside the 
heretical books condemned by the early councils, the ca-licst 
known instance of a list of proscribed books being issued with 
the authority of a bishop of Rome is the Noitita Itbrorum apocry- 
phorum qui nan recipmntur, the first redaction of which, by 
Pope Gelasius (494), was subsequently amplified on several 
occasions. The document is for the must part an enumeration 
of such apocryphal works as by their titles might be supposed 
to be part of Holy Scripture (the " Acts ” of Philip, 'Fhomas, 
Peter, Philip, and the Gospels of Thaddaeus, Matthias, Peter, 
James the Less and others).* Subsequent pontiffs continued to 
exhort the episcopate and the whole body of the faithful to be 
on their guard against heretical writings, whether old or new ; 
and one of the functions of tire Inquisition when it was estab¬ 
lished was to exercise a rigid censorship over books put in circula¬ 
tion. The majority of the condemnations were at that time of a 
specially theological character. With the discovery of the art 
of printing, and the wide and cheap diffusion of all sorts of books 
which ensued, the need for new precautions against heresy and 
immorality in literature made itself felt, and more than one 
pope (Sixtus IV. in 1479 and Alexander VI. in 150:) gave 
special directions to the archbishops of Cologne, Mainz, 'Trier 
and Magdeburg regarding the growing abuses of the printing 
press; in 1515 the Lateran council formulated the decree Z)e 
impressione librorum, which required that no work should be 
printed without previous examination by the proper ecclesiastical 
authority, the penalty of unlicensed printing being excommunica¬ 
tion of the culprit, and confiscation and destruction of the books. 
The council of Trent in its fourth session, 8th April 1546, forbade 
the sale or possession of any anonymous religious book which 
had not previously been seen and approved by the ordinary ; 
in the same year the university of Louvain, at the command 
of Charles V., prepared an “ Index ” of pernicious and forbidden 
books, a second edition of which appeared in 1550. In 1557, 
and again in 1559, Pope Paul IV., through the Inquisition at 
Rome, published what may be regarded as the first Roman 
Index in the modem ecclesiastical use of that term {Index 
auctorum et librorum qui lanquam haerelici aut suspecti out 
pervtrsi ab Officio S. R. Jnquisilionis reprobantur et in universa 
Christiana republica interdieuniur). In this we find the three 

' Hardouin, Cone. ii. 940; Labbe, Cone. li 938-941. The whole 
document has also been reprinted in Smith's Diet, of Chr. Antiq., 
art. * Prohibited Books." 


classes which were to be maintained in the Trent Index: 
authors condemned with all their writings; prohibited books, 
the authors of which are known ; pernicious books by anonymous 
authors. An excessively severe general condemnation was 
applied to all anonymous books published since 1519; and a 
list of sixty-two printers of heretical books was appended. 
This excessive rigour was mitigated in 1561. At the i8th session 
of the council of Trent (26th February 1562), in consideration 
of the great increase in the number of suspect and pernicious 
books, and also of the inefficacy of the maaiy previous " censures ” 
which had proceeded from the provinces and from Rome itself, 
eighteen fathers with a certain number of theologians were 
appointed to inquire into these “ censures,” and to consider 
what ought to be done in the circumstances. At the 25th session 
(4th December 1563) this committee of the council was reported 
to have completed its work, but as the subject did not seem 
(on account of the great number and variety of the books) to 
admit of being properly discussed by the council, the result 
of its labours was handed over to the pope (Pius IV.) to deal with 
as he should think proper. In the following March accordingly 
were published, with papal approval, the Index librorum prohibi- 
lornm, which continued to be reprinted and brought down to 
date, and the “ Ten Rules ” which, supplemented and explained 
by Clement VllL, Sixtus V., Alexander VTL, and finally by 
Benedict XIV. (loth July 1753), regulated the matter until the 
pontificate of Leo Xlll. The business of condemning pernicious 
books and of correcting the Index to date has been since the 
time of Pope Sixtus V. in the hands of the “ Congregation of 
the Index,” which consists of several cardinals, one of whom 
is the prefect, and more or less numerous “ consultors ” 
and “ examiners of books.” An attempt has been made to 
publish separately the Index librorum expurgandorum or Expur- 
gatorius, a catalogue of the works which may be read after the 
deletion or amending of specified passages; but this was soon 
abandoned. 

With the alteration of social conditions, however, the Rules 
of Trent ceased to be entirely applicable. Their application 
to publications which had no concern with morals or religion 
was no longer conceivable; and, finalK-, the penalties called for 
modification. Already, at the Vatican Council, several bishops 
had submitted requests for a reform of the Index, but the Council 
was not able to deal with the question. The reform was accom¬ 
plished by Leo XIIL, who, on the 25th of January- 1897, published 
the constitution Offictorum, in 49 articles. In this constitution, 
although the writings of heretics in support of heresy are con¬ 
demned as before (No. i), those of their books which contain 
nothing against Catholic doctrine or which treat other subjects 
are permitted (Nos. 2-3). Editions of the text of the Scriptures 
are permitted for purposes of study ; translations of the Bible 
into the vulgar tongue have to be approved, while those published 
by non-Catholics are permitted for the use of scholars (Nos. 5-8). 
Obscene books are forbidden ; the classics, however, are author¬ 
ized for educational purposes (Nos. 9-10). Articles 11-14 forbid 
books which outrage God and sacred tilings, books which 
propagate magic and superstition, and books which are pernicious 
to society. The ecclesiastical laws relating to sacred images, 
to indulgences, and to liturgical books and books of devotion are 
maintained (Nos. 15-20). Articles 21-22 condemn immoral 
and irreligious newspapers, and forbid writers to contribute to 
them. Articles 23-26 deal with permissions to read prohibited 
books; the.se are given by the bishop in particular cases, and 
in the ordinary course by the Congregation of the Index. In 
the second part of the constitution the pope deals with the 
censorship of books. After indicating the official publications 
for which the authorization of the divers Roman congregations 
is required, he goes on to say that the others are amenable to the 
ordinary of the editor and, in the case of regulars, to their 
superior (Nos. 30-37). The examination of the books is entrusted 
to censors, who have to study them without prejudice ; if their 
report is favourable, the bishop gives the imprimatur (Nos. 
38-40). All books concerned with the religious sciences and 
with ethics are submitted to preliminary censorship, and in 
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addition to this ecclesiastics have to obtain a personal avthorisa- 
tion for all their books and for the acceptance of the editorship 
of a periodical (Nos. 4i"4a)* The penalty of excommunication 
ipso facto is only maintamed for reading books written by 
heretics or apostates in defence of heresy, or books condemned 
by name under pain of excommunication by pontifical letters 
(not by decrees of the Index). By the same constitution 
Leo XIII. ordered the revision of the catalogue of the Index. 
The new Index, which omits works anterior to 1600 as well as a 
great number of others included in the old catalogue, appeared 
in 1900. The encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. (8th September 

1907) made it obligatory for periodicals amenable to the 
ecclesiastical authority to be submitted to a censor, who subse¬ 
quently makes useful observations. The leeislation of Leo XIII. 
resulted in the better observance of the rules for the publication 
of books, but apparently did not modify the practice as regards 
the reading of prohibited books. It is to be regretted that the 
catalogue does not discriminate among the prohibited works 
according to the motive of their condemnation and the danger 
Mcribed to reading them. The tendency of the practice among 
Catholics at large is to reduce these condemnations to the 
proportions of the moral law. 

See H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Biicher (Bona, 1883) ; 
A. Arndt, Th libris prokibitis commentani (Ratisbon, 1895) ; A. 
Boudinhon, La Nouvclle Legislation dc I'index {Paris, 1899); J. 
Hilgers, Der Index dev verbotenen Biicher (Freiburg im B., 1904); 
A. Vermeerscit, De prohibitione et eensura hbrorum (Tournai, 1907) ; 
T. Hurley, Commentary on the Present Index Legislation (Dublin, 

1908) . (A. Bo.*) 

INDIA,’ a great country and empire of Asia under British 
rule, inhabited by a congeries of different races, speaking upwards 
of fifty different languages. The whole Indian empire, includ¬ 
ing Burma, has an area of 1,766,000 sq. m., and a population 
of 294 million inhabitants, being about equal to the area 
and population of the whole of Europe without Russia, The 
population more than* doubles Gibbon’s essthnate of 120 
millions for all the races and nations which obeyed imperial 
Rome. 

The natives of India can scarcely be said to have a word of 
their own by which to express their common country. In 
Sanskrit, it would be called “ Bharata-varsha,” from Bharata, 
a legendary monarch of the Lunar line; but Sanskrit is no 
more the vernacular of India than Latin is of Europe. The 
name “ Hindustan,” which was at one time adopted by European 
geographers, is of Persian origin, meaning “ the land of the 
Hindus,” as Afghanistan means “ the land of the Afghans.” 
According to native usage, however, “ Hindustan ” is limited 
either to that portion of the peninsula lying north of the Vindhya 
mountains, or yet more strictly to the upper basin of the Ganges 
where Hindi is the spoken language. The “ East Indies,” as 
opposed to the “ West Indies,” is an old-fashioned and in¬ 
accurate phrase, dating from tlie dawn of maritime discovery, 
and still lingering in certain parliamentary papers. “ India,” 
the abstract form of a word derived through the Greeks from 
the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhu, a “ river,” pre¬ 
eminently the Indus, has become familiar since the British 
acquired the country, and is now officially recognized in the 
imperial title of the sovereign. 

The Country 

India, as thus defined, is the middle of the three irregularly 
shaped peninsulas which jut out southwards from the mainland 
of Asia, thus corresponding roughly to the peninsula 
^f/rioii jijg of Eurepe. Its form is that of a 

•tape. great triangle, with its base resting upon the Himalayan 
range and its apex running far into the ocean. The 
chief part of its western side is washed by the Arabian Sea, and 
the chief part of its eastern side by the Bay of Bengal. It extends 
from the 8th to the 37th degree of north latitude, that is to say, 
from the hottest regions of the equator to far within the temperate 

' The spellina throughout all the articles dealing with India is 
that adopted by the government of India, modified in special 
instances udth drference to long-established usage. 


z(H«s. ’The capital, OdcMtU, Kes in 88* E. ; so that when the sun 
sets at six o’clock there, it is just past mid-day {n En^and and 
early mommg in New York. The length of India from north to 
south, and hs greatest breadth from east to west, are both about 
1900 m.; but the triangle tapers with a pear-shaped curve to * 
point at Cape Comorin, its southern extremity. To this compact 
dominion the British have added Burma, the strip of coitntry 
on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. But on the other 
hand the adjacent island of Cwlon has been administratively 
severed and placed under the Colonial Office. Two groups of 
islands in toe Bay of Bengal, the Andamans and the Nicobars > 
one group in the Arabian Sea, the Laccadives; and toe outlying 
station of Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea, with Perim, and 
protectorates over the island of Sokotra, along the southern 
coast of Arabia and in the Persian Gulf, are eJl politically included 
within toe Indian empire; while on the coast of the peninsula 
itself, Portuguese and French settlements break at intervals 
the continuous line of British territory. 

India is shut off from the rest of Asia on the north by a vast 
mountainous region, known in the aggregate as the Himalayas, amid 
whicli lie the independent states of Nepal and Bhutan, _ . 

wiUi the great table-land of Tibet belund. The native “TM®* 
principality of Kashmir occupies the north-western angle of ■'>••• 

India. At this north-western angle (in 35° N,, 74° E.) the mountains 
curve soutliwards, and India is separated by the well-marked ranges 
of the Saied Koh and SuUman from Afghaustan ; and by a southern 
continuation of lower hills from Baluchistan. Still farther south¬ 
wards, India is botmded along the W. and S.W. by the Arabian Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Turning northwards from the southern ex¬ 
tremity at Cape Comorin (8^ 4' 20' N., 77“ 35' 35' E.), the long 
sea-line of the Bay of Bengal forms tlte main part of its eastern 
boundary. But on the north-east, as on the north-west, India has 
again a land frontier. The Himalayan ranges at the north-eastern 
angle (in about 28° N., 97° E.) throw off spurs and chains to toe 
south-east, which separate Eastern Bengal from Assam and Burma. 
Stretching south-eastwards from the delta of the Irrawaddy, a con¬ 
fused succession of little explored ranges separates the Burmese 
division of Tenasserim from the native kingdom of Siam. The 
boundary line runs down to Point Victoria at the extremity of 
Tenasserim (9° 59' N., 98' 32' E.), following in a somewhat rough 
manner the waterslied between tlic rivers of the British territory on 
the west and of Siam on tlic oast. 

The empire included within these boundaries Ls rich in varieties 
of scenery and climate, from the highest mountains in the world to 
vast river deltas raised only a lew inches above the level 
of the sea. It practically forms a continent rather than 
a country. But if we could look down on the whole from 
a balloon, wc should find tliat India (apart from Burma, for which 
.see tlie separate article) consists of three separate and well-defined 
tracts. 

The first of the three regions is the Himalaya (f.v.) mountains and 
their ofl-shoots to the southward, comprising a system of stupendous 
ranges, the loftiest in the world. They are tlie Emadus 
of Ptolemy (among other names), and extend in the shape 
of a scimitar, with its edge facing southwards, for a dis- 'exes- 
tance of 1500 m. along the northern frontier of India. At the north¬ 
eastern aiiglo of that frontier, the Dihang river, the connecting link 
between the Tsanpo of Tibrt and the Bralimaputra of Assam, 
bursts through the main axis of the range. At the opposite or north¬ 
western angle, the Indus in like manner pierces the Himalayas, and 
turns southwards on its course through the Punjab. Tms wild 
region is in many parts impenetrable to man, and nowhere yields a 
passage for a m^ern army. Ancient and well-known trade routes 
exist, by means of which merchandise from the Punjab finds its way 
over heights of 18,000 ft. into Eastern Turkestan and Tibet. The 
Muztagh (Snowy Mountain), the Karakoram (Black Mountain), and 
the Changchenmo are the most famous of these passes. 

The Himalayas not only form a double wall alemg the north of 
India, but at both their eastern and western extremities send out 
ranges to the south, wliicb protect its north-eastern and north¬ 
western frontiers. Un the north-east, those offshoots, under the 
name of the Naga and Patkoimountains, &c., form a barrier between 
the civilized districts of Assam and the wild tribes of Upper Burma. 
On the opposite or north-western frontier of India, the mountsunous 
offshoots run down the entire length of the British boundaries from 
the Himalayas to the sea. As they proceed southwards, their beat 
marked ranges arc in turn known as the Safed Koh, the Suliman 
and the Hala mountains. These massive barriers have peaks of 
great height, culminating in the Takht-i-SuIiman or Throne of 
Solomon, 11,317 ft. r.bovc the level of the sea. But the mountain 
wall is pierced at the comer where it strikes southwards from the 
Himalayas by an opening through which the Kabul Hver flows into 
India. An adjacent opening, the Khyber Pass, the Knrram Pass 
to the south of it, the Gomal Pass near Dcra Ismail Khan, the 
Tochi Pass between the two last-named, and the famous Bolan Pass 
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still farther south, furnish the gateways between India and Afghan¬ 
istan. The Hala, Brahui and Pab mountains, forming the southern 
hilly offshoots between India and Baluchistan, have a much less 
elevation 

The wide plains watered by the Himalayan rivers form the second 
of the three regions into which we have divided India. They extend 
from the Bay of Bengal on the east to the Afghan frontier 
Biaiam. Arabian Sea on the west, and contain the richest 

piaiaa. most densely crowded provinces of the empire. One 

set of invaders after another has from prehistoric times entered 
by the passes at their eastern and north-western frontiers. They 
foUowecf the courses of the rivers, and pushed the earlier comers 
southwards before them towards the sea. About, 167 millions of 
people now live on and around the.se river plains, in the provinces 
known as the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
other native states. 

The vast level tract which thus covers northern India is watered 
by three distinct river systems. One of these systems takes its rise 
in the hollow trough beyond the Himalayas, and issues 
through their western ranges upon the Punjab as the 
Sutlej and Indus. The second of tlie three river systems 
also takes its rise beyond the double wall of the Himalayas, not very 
far from the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej. It turns, however, 
almost due east instead of west, enters India at the eastern extremity 
of the Himal^as, and becomes the Brahmaputra of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. These rivers collect the drainage of the northern slopes 
of the Himalayas, and convey it, by long and tortuous although 
opposite routes, into India. Indeed, the special feature of the 
Himalayas is that they send down the rainfall from their northern as 
well as from their southern slopes to the Indian plains. The third 
river system of northern India receives the drainage of their southern 
slopes, and eventually unites into the mighty stream of the Ganges. 
In this way the rainfall, alike from the northern and southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, pours down into the river plains of Bengal. 

The third division of India comprises the three-sided table-land 
which covers the southern half or more strictly peninsular portion 
„ of India This tract, known in ancient limes as the 

1 w**™ (Dakshin), literally “ the right hand or south,” 

I* comprises the Central Provinces and Berar, the presidencies 

of Madras and Bombay, and the territories of Hyderabad, 
Mysore and other feudatory states. It had in 1901 an aggregate 
population of about 100 millions 

The northern side rests on confused ranges, running with a general 
direction of ca.st to west, and known in the aggregate as the Vmdhya 
mountains. The Vindhyas, however, are made up of several distinct 
hdl systems. Two sacred peaks guard the flanks in the extreme east 
and west, with a succession of ranges stretching 800 m. between. 
At the western extremity. Mount Abu, famous for its exquisite Jain 
temrfes, rises, as a solitary ou^o.st of the Aravalli hills 5650 ft. above 
the Rajputana plain, like an island out of the sea. On the extreme 
east. Mount Parasnath—like Mount Abu on the extreme west, 
sacred to Jain rites—rises to 4400 ft. above the level of the Gangetic 
plains. The various ranges of the Vindhyas, from 1500 to over 
4000 ft. high, form, as it were, the northern wall and buttresses 
which support the central table-land. Though now pierced by road 
and railway, they stood in former times as a barrier of mountain and 
jungle between northern and southern India, and formed one of the 
main obstructions to welding the wdiole into an empire They 
consist of vast masses of forests, ridges and peaks, broken by 
cultivated valleys and broad high-l^ng plains. 

The other two sides of the elevated southern triangle are known 
as the Eastern and Western Ghats. These start southwards from 
the eastern and western extremities of the Vindhya 
system, and run along the eastern and western coasts of 
India. The Eastern Ghats stretch in fragmentary spurs and ranges 
down the Madras presidency, here and there receding inland and 
leaving broad level tracts between their base and the coast. The 
Western Ghats form the great sea-wall of the Bombay presidency, 
with only a narrow strip between them and the shore. In many 
parts they rise in magnuicent precipices and headiands out of the 
ocean, and truly look like colossal " passes or landing-stairs " {ghdls) 
from the sea. The Eastern Ghats have an average elevation of 
1500 ft. The Western Ghats ascend more abruptly from the sea to an 
average height of about 3000 ft. with peaks up to 4700, along the 
Boml»y coast, rising to 7000 and even 8760 in the upheaved angle 
which they unite to form with the Eastern Ghats, towards their 
southern extremity. 

The inner triangular plateau thus enclosed lies from 1000 to 3000 
ft. above the level of the sea. But it is dotted with peaks and 
seamed with ranges exceeding 4000 ft. in height. Its best known 
hills are the Nilgiris, with the summer capital of Madras, Ootaca- 
mund, 7000 ft. above the sea. The highest point is Dodabetta Peak 
(8760 ft.), at the upheaved southern angle. 

On the eastern side of India, the Ghats form a series of spurs and 
buttresses for the elevated inner plateau, rather than a continuous 
Baeiera “fountain wall. They arc traversed by a number of 
broad and easy passages from the Madras coast. Through 
■ these openings the rainfall of the southern half of the inner 
plateau reaches the sea. The drainage from the northern or Vindhyan 
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edge of the three-sided table-land falls into the Ganges. The 
Nerbudda and Tapti carry the rainfall of the southern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and of the Satpura hills, in almost parallel lines, into the 
Gulf of Cambay. But from Surat, in 21° 9', to Cape Comorin, in 
8° 4', no large river succeeds in reaching the western coast from the 
interior table-land. The Western Ghats form, in fact, a lofty un¬ 
broken barrier between the waters of the central plateau and the 
Indian Ocean. The drainage has therefore to make its way across 
India to the eastwards, now turning sharply round projecting ranges, 
now tumbling down ravines, or rushing along the valleys, until the 
rain which the Bombay sea-breeze has dropped upon the Western 
Ghats finally falls into the Bay of Bengal. In this way the three great 
rivers of the Madras Presidency, viz., the Godavari, the Kistna and 
the Cauvery, rise in the mountains overhanging the western coast, 
and traverse the whole breadth of the central table-land before they 
reach the sea on the eastern shores of India. 

Of the three regions of India thus briefly surveyed, the first, or 
the Himalayas, lies for the mo.st part beyond the British frontier, 
but a knowledge of it supphes the key to the ethnology and history of 
India. The second region, or the great nver plains in the north, 
formed the theatre of the ancient race-movements which shaped the 
civilization and the poUtical destinies of the whoic Indian peninsula. 
The tliird region, or the triangular table-land in the south, has a 
character quite distinct from either of the other two divisions, and 
a population which is now working out a separate development of 
its own. Broadly speaking, the Himalayas are peopled by Mongoloid 
tribes ; the great river plains of Hindustan are stfll the home of the 
Aryan race; the triangular table-land has formed an arena for a 
long struggle lietween that gifted race from the north and what is 
known as the Dravidian stock in the south. 

Geology. 

Geologically, as well as physically, India consists of three distinct 
regions, the Himalayas, the Peninsula, and—between these two— 
the Indo-Gangetic plain with its covering of alluvium and wind¬ 
blown sands. The contrast between the Himalayas and the 
Peninsula is one of fundamental importance. The former, from the 
Tertiary period even to the present day, has been a region of com- 
pre.ssion ; the latter, since the Carboniicrous period at least, has 
been a region of equilibrium or of tension. In the former even the 
Pliocene beds are crumpled and folded, overfolded and overthrust 
in the most wolent fashion; m the latter none but the oldest beds, 
certainly none so late as the Permian, have been crumpled or crushed 
—occasionally they are bent and frequently they are faulted, but 
the faults, though sometimes of considerable magnitude, are simple 
dislocations, unaccompanied by any serious disturbance of the 
strata. The greater part of the Himalayan region lay beneath the 
.sea from early Palaeozoic times to the Eocene period, and the 
deposits arc accordingiy marine ; the Peninsula, on the other hand, 
lias been land since the Permian period at least—there is, indeed, 
no evidence that it was ever beneath the .sea—only on its margins 
are any marine deposits to be found. It should, however, be men¬ 
tioned that m the eastern part of the Himalayas some of the beds 
resemble those of the Peninsula, and it appears that a part of the old 
Indian continent has here been involved in the folds of the mountain 
chain. 

The geology of the Himalayas being described elsewhere (see 
Himalayas), the following account deals only with the Indo- 
Gangetic plain and the Peninsula. 

Tlie Indo-Gangetic Plain covers an area of about 300,000 sq. m., 
and vanes in width from 90 to nearly 300 m. It rises very gradually 
from the sea at either end ; the lowest point of the watershed 
between the Punjab rivers and the Ganges is about 924 ft. above the 
sea. Tills point, by a line measured down the valley, but not follow¬ 
ing the winding of the river, is about 1050 m. from the mouth of the 
Ganges and 850 m. from the mouth of the Indus, so that the average 
inclination of the plain, from the centnd watershed to the sea, is 
only about i ft. per mile. It is less near the sea, where for long 
distances there is no fall at all. Near the watershed it is generally 
more ; but there is here no ridge of high ground between the Indus 
and the Ganges, and a very trifling change of level would often turn 
the upper waters of one river into the other. It is not unlikely that 
such changes have in past time occurred ; and if so an explanation 
is afforded of the occurrence of allied forms of freshwater dolphins 
(Platamsta) and of many other animals in the two rivers and in the 
Brahmaputra. 

The alluvial deposits of the plain, as made known by the boring 
at Calcutta, prove a gradual depression of the area in recent times. 
There are peat and forest beds, which must have grown quietly at 
the surface, alternating with deposits of gravel, sand and clay. The 
thickness of the delta deposit is unknown; 481 ft. was proved at 
the bore hole, but probably this represents only a small part of fte 
deposit. Outside the delta, in the Bay of Bengal, is a deep depresaon 
known as the " swatch of no ground ” ; all around it the soundings 
are only of 5 to lo fathoms, but they very rapidly deepen to over 
300 fathoms. Mr J, Ferguson has shown that the sediment is 
carried away from this area by the set of the currents; probably 
then it has remained free from sediment whilst the neighbouring 
sea bottom has gradually been filled up. If so, the thickness of the 
alluvium is at least 1800 ft., and may be much more. At Lucknow 
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a boring was driven through the Gangetic alluviam to a depth of 
1336 ft. from the surface, or nearly 1000 ft, below sea-level. Even 
at this d^th there was no indication of an approach to the base of 
the alluvial deposits. 

The deposits of the Indo-Gangetic plain are of modem date, and 
the formation of the depression which they fill is almost certainly 
connected with the elevation of the Himalayas. Both movements 
are probably still going on. The alluvial deposits prove depression 
in quite recent geological times 1 and within the Himalayan region 
earthquakes are still common, whilst in Peninsular India they are 
rare. 

Peninsular India .—The oldest rocks of this region consist of 
gneiss, granite and other crystalline rocks. They cover a large area 
in Bengal and Madras and extend into Ceylon; and they are found 



also in Bundelkhand and in Gujarat. Upon them rest the unfossil- 
iferous strata known to Indian geologists as the Transition and 
Vindhyan series. The Transition rocks are often violently folded 
and are frequently converted into schists. In the south, where they 
are known as the Dharwar series, they form long and narrow bands 
running from north-north-west to south-south-west across the 
ancient gneiss ; and it is interesting to note that all the quartz-reefs 
which contain gold in paying quantities occur in the Dharwar series. 
The Transition rocks are of great but unknown age. The Vindhyan 
rocks which succeed them are also of ancient date. But long before 
the earliest Vindhyan rocks were laid down the Transition rocks 
had been altered and contorted. Occasionally the Vindhyan beds 
themselves are strongly folded, as in the east of the Cuddapah 
basin ; but this was the last folding of any violence which ni 
occurred in the Peninsula. In more recent times there have been 
local disturbances, and large faults have in places been formed; 
but the greater part of the Peninsula rocks are only slightly disturbed. 
The Vindhyan series is generally sharply marked off from older 
rocks; but in the Godavari valley there is no well-defined line 
between them and the Transition rocks. The Vindhyan beds are 
divided into two groups. The lower, with an estimated thickness 
of only 2000 ft., or slightly more, cover a large area—extending, 
with but little change of character, from the Sone valley in one 
direction to Cuddapah, and in a dfvereing line to near Bijapur—in 
each case a distance of over 700 m. The upper Vindhyans cover a 
much smaller area, but attain a toickness of about 12,000 ft. The 
Vindhyans are well-stratified beds of sandstone and shale, with some 
limestones. As yet they have srielded no trace of fossila, and their 
exact age is consequently unknown. They are however certainly 
Pre-Permian, and it is most probable that they belong to the early 


part of the Palaeozoic era. The total absence of fossils is a remark¬ 
able fact, and one for which it is difficult to account, as the beds are 
for the most part quite unaltered. Even if they are entirely of 
freshwater o^in, we should expect that some traces of life from the 
waters or neighbouring land would be found. 

The Gondwana series is in many respects the most interesting and 
important series of the Indian Peninsula. The beds are ahnost 
ratirely of freshwater origin. Many subdivisions have been made, 
but here we need only note the main division into two great groups : 
Lower Gondwanas, 13,000 ft. thick; Upper Gondwanas, 11,000 ft. 
thick. The series is mainly confined to the area of country between 
the Nerbudda and the Sone on the north, and the Itotna on the 
south: but the western part of this region is in great part covOTed 
by newer beds. The lowest Gondwanas are very constant in chai^ 
acter, wherever they are found; the upper members of the lower 
division show more variation, and this mvergence.of character in 
different districts becomes more marked in the Upper Gondwana 
series. Disturbances have occurred in the lower series before the 
formation of the upper. 

The Gondwana beds contain fossils which are of very great interest. 
In large part these consist of plants which grew near the margins of 
the old rivers, and which were carried down by floods, and deposited 
in the alluvial plains, deltas and estuarine areas of the old Gondwana 
period. The plants of the Lower Gondwanas consist chiefly of 
acrogen8(£j«is»<o«o«and ferns) and gymnogens(cycads and conifers), 
the foimer being the more abundant. The same classes of plants 
occur in the Upper Gondwanas; but there the proportions are 
reversed, the conifers, and still more the cycads, being more numerous 
than the ferns, whilst the Equisetaceae are but sparingly found. 
But even within the limits of the Lower Gondwana series there are 
great diversities of vegetation, tliree distinct floras occurring in the 
three great divisions of that formation. In many respects the flora 
of the highest of these three divisions (the Panchet group) is more 
nearly related to that of the Upper Gondwanas than it is to tlie other 
Lower Gondwana floras. Although during the Gondwana period 
the flora of India differed greatly from that of Europe, it was strik¬ 
ingly similar to the contemporaneous floras of South America, South 
Africa and Australia. It is somewhat remarkable that this char¬ 
acteristically southern flora, known as tfie Glossopteris Flora (from 
the name of one of the most characteristic genera), has also been 
found in the north of Russia, 

One of the most interesting facts in the history of. the Gondwana 
series is the occurrence near the base (in the Talchor group) of large 
striated boulders in a fine mud or silt, the boulders in one place 
resting upon rock (of Vindhyan age) which is also striated. The.se 
beds are the result of ice-action, and it is interesting to note 
that a similar boulder bed is associated with the Glossopteris- 
bearing deposits of Australia, South Africa and probably South 
America. 

The Damuda series, the middle division of the Lower Gondwanas, 
is the chief source of coal in Peninsular India, yielding more of that 
mineral than all other formations taken together. The Karharbari 
group is the only other coal-bearing formation of any value. The 
Damudas are 8400 ft. thick in the Raniganj coal-field, and about 
10,000 ft. thick in the Satpura basin. They consist of three divisions; 
coal occurs in the upper and lower, ironstone (witliout coal) in the 
middle division. The Raniganj coal-field is the most important in 
India. It covers an area of about 500 ,sq. m. and is traversed by 
the Damuda river, along which run the road from Calcutta to 
Benares and the East Indian railway. From its situation and 
imimrtance this coal-field is better known than any other in India. 
The upper or Raniganj series (stated by the Geological Survey to 
be 5000 ft. thick) contains eleven seams, having a total thickness 
of 120 ft., in the eastern district, and thirteen seams, 100 ft. thick, 
in the we-stem district. The average thickness of the seams worked 
is from 12 to 18 ft., but occasionally a seam attains a great thickness 
—20 to 80 ft. The lower or Barakar series (2000 ft. thick) contains 
four seams, of a total thickness of 69 ft. Compared with English 
coals those of this coal-field are of but poor quality; they contain 
much ash, and are generally non-coking. The seams of the lower 
series are the best, and some of these at Sanktoria, near the Barakar 
river, are fairly good for coke and gas. The best coal in India is in 
the small coal-field at Karharbari. The beds there are lower in the 
series than those of the Raniganj field; they belong to the upper 
part of the Talcher group, the lowest of the Gondwana scries. The 
coal-bearing beds cover an area of only about ii sq. m.; there are 
three seams, varying from 9 to 33 ft. thick. The lowest seam is the 
best, and this is as good as English steam coal. This coal-field, now 
largely worked, is the property of the East Indian railway, which 
is thus supplied with fuel at a cheaper rate than any other railway 
in the world. Indian coal usually contains phosphoric acid, which 
greatly lessens its value for iron-smelting. 

The Damuda scries, which, as we have seen, is the chief source of 
coal in India, is also one of the most important sources of iron. The 
ore occurs in the middle division, coal in the highest autd lowest. 
The ore is partly a clay ironstone, like that occurring in the Coal- 
measures of England, partly an oxide of iron or haematite, and it 
generally contams phosphorus. Excellent iron-ore occurs in the 
crystalline rocks south of the Damuda river as also in many other 
parts of India. Laterite (sec below) is sometimes used as ore. It 
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is very earthy and of a low percentage; bnt it contains only a 
comparatively small proportion of phosphorus, 

The want of limestone for flux, within easy reach, is generally a 
great drawback as regards iron-smelting in India. Kaniar or ghuttn 
(concretionary carbonate of lime) is collected for this purpose from 
the river-beds and alluvial deposits. It sometimes contoins as much 
as 70 % of carbonate of lime: but generally the amount is much 
less and the fluxing value proportionally diminished. The real 
difficulty in India is to find the ore, the fuel, and the flux in sufficiently 
close proximity to yield a profit. 

Contemporaneou.sly with the formation of the upper part of the 
Gondwana series marine deposits of Jurassic age were laid down in 
Cutch. Cretaceous beds of marine origin are also'found in Cutch, 
Kathiawar and the Nerbudda valley on the northern margin of the 
Peninsula, and near Pondicherry and Trichinopoly on its south¬ 
eastern margin. There is a striking difference between the Cretaceous 
faunas of the two areas, the fossils from the north being closely 
allied to those of Europe .'while those of the south (Pondicherry and 
Trichinopoly) are very different and are much more nearly related 
to those from the Cretaceous of Natal. It is now very generally 
believed that in Jurassic and Cretaceous times a great laud-mass 
stretched from South Africa through Madagascar to India, and that 
the Cretaceous deposits of Cutch, &c., were laid down upon its 
nortliern shore, and those of Pondicherry and Trichinopoly upon its 
southern shore. The land probably extended as far as Assam, for 
the Cretaceous fossils of Assam are similar to those of the south. 

The enormous mass of basaltic rock known as the Deccan Trap 
is of great importance in the geological structure of the Indian 
Peninsula. It now covers aliout 200,000 sq m, and formerly 
extended over a much wider area. Where thickest, the traps arc at 
least 6000 ft. thick. They form some of the most striking physical 
features of the Peninsula, many of the most prominent hill rangM 
having been carved out of the basaltic flows. The great volcanic 
outbursts which produced this trap commenced m the Cretaceous 
period and lasted on into the Eocene period. 

Latcrite is a ferruginous and argillaceous rock, varying from 30 to 
200 ft, thick, which often occurs over the trap area and also over 
the gneiss As a rule i 1 makes rather barren land ; it is highly 
porous, and the rain rapidly sinks into it. Laterite may be roughly 
divided into two kinds, high-level and low-level lateritcs. It has 
usually been formed by the decomposition in situ of the rock on which 
it rests, but it is often broken up and re-deposited elsewhere. 


Meteorology. 

The great peninsula of India, with its lofty mountain ranges 
behind and its extensive seaboard exposed to the first violence of 
the winds of two oceans, forms an exceptionally valuable and interest¬ 
ing field for the study of meteorological phenomena. 

From the gorge of tlie Indus to that of the Brahmaputra, a distance 
of 1400 m,, the Himalayas form an unbroken watershed, the northern 
flank of which is drained by the upper valleys of these 
two rivers: while the Sutlei, starting from the southern 
foot of the Kailas Peak, breaks through the watershed, dividing it 
into two very unequal portions, that to tlie north-west being the 
smaller. The average elevation of the Himalaya cre.st may be 
taken at not less than ig.ooo ft., and therefore equal to the height 
of the lower half of the atmosphere; and indeed few of the passes 
are under 16,000 or 17,000 ft. Across this mountain barrier there 
appears to be a constant flow of air, more active in the day-time 
than at night, northwards to the arid plateau of Tibet. There is 
no reason to believe that any transfer of air takes place across the 
Himalayas in a southerly direction, unless indeed in those most 
elevated regions of the alinosjihcre wliich he beyond the range of 
observation ; but a nocturnal flow of cooled air, from the southern 
slopes, IS felt as a strong wind where the rivers debouch on the plains, 
more especially in the early morning hours; and this probably 
contributes in some degree to lower the mean temperature of that 
belt of the plains which fringes the mountain sone. 

At the foot of the great mountain barrier, and separating it from 
the more ancient land which now forms the highlands of the pen insula, 
a broad plain, for the most part alluvial, stretches from 

region, this is occupied 

pma. partly by the alluvial deposits of the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries and the saline swamps of Cutch, partly by the rolling sands 
and rocky surface of the desert of J aisalmer and Bikaner, and the 
more fertile tracts to the eastward watered by the Lnni. Over the 
greater part of this region rain is of rare occurrence; and not in- 
fre(|uently more than a year passrii without a drop falling on the 
parched surface. On its eastern margin, however, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the AravaUi hills, and again in the northern Punjab, rain is 
more frequent, occurring both in the south-west monsoon and also 
at the opposite season in the cold weather. As far south as Sirsa and 
Multan the average rainfall does not much exceed 7 in. 

The alluvial plain of the Punjab passes into that of the Gangetic 
valley without visible interruption. Up or down this plain, at 
opposite seasons, sweep the monsoon winds, in a direction 
ly*”” at right arigles to that of their nominal course ; and thus 
”■ vapour which has been brought by winds from the Bay of 
Ben^l is discharged as snow and rain on the peaks and hillsides of 
the vVestern Himalayas. Nearly the whole surface is under cultiva¬ 


tion, and it ranks among the most productive as welt as tin miost 
densely pt^ulated regions of the world. The rainfaU diminishes 
from loo in. in the south-east comer of the Gangetic delta to less 
than 30 in. at Agra and Delhi, and there is an aVnage difference of 
from 15 to 25 in. between the northern and southern borders of the 
plain. 

Eastward from the Bengal delta, two allnvial plains stretch up 
between the hUls which connect the Himalayan system with that of 
the Burmese peninsula. The first, or the valley of Assam _ 
and the Brahmaputra, is long and narrow, bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the lower 
plateau of the Garo, Khasi and Naga hills. The other, short and 
broad, and in great part occupied by swamps and fhiis, separates 
the Garo, Khasi and Naga hills from those of Tippera and the 
Lusbai country. The climate of these plains is damp and equable, 
and the ramfall is prolonged and generally heavy, especially on the 
southern slopes of the hills. A meteorological peculiarity of some 
interest has been noticed, more especially at the stations of Sibsagar 
and Silchar, viz. the great range of the diurnal variation of baro¬ 
metric pressure during the afternoon hours,—which is the more 
striking, since at Rurki, Lahore, and other stations near the foot 
of the WcBtem Himalayas this range is less than in the open plains. 

The highlands of the peninsula, which are cut off from the encircling 
ranges by the broad Indo-Gangetic plain, are divided into two 
unequal parts by an almost continuous chain of hills _ , 

running across the country from west by south to east by . 

north, just south of the Tropic of Cancer, This chain may 
be regarded as a single geographical feature, forming one 
of the principal watersheds of the peninsula, the waters to the north 
draining chiefly into the Nerbudda and the Ganges, those to the 
south into the Tapti, the Mahanadi, the Godavari and some .smaller 
streams. In a meteorological point of view it is of considerable 
importance. Together with the two parallel valleys of the Nerbudda 
and Tapti, which drain the flanks of its western half, it gives, at 
opposite sea-sons of the year, a decided easterly and westerly direction 
to the winds of this part of India, and condenses a tolerably copious 
rainfall during tlie south-west monsoon. 

Separated from this chain by the valley of the Nerbudda on the 
west, and that of the Sone on the east, the plateau of Malwa and 
Bagliclkliand occupies the space mtervening between these valleys 
and the Gangetic plain. On the western edge of the plateau are the 
Aravalh hills, whicli run from near Ahmedabad up to the neighbour- 
liood of Delhi, and include one hill, Mount Abu, over 5000 ft in 
height. This range exerts an important influence on the direction 
of the wind, and also on the rainfall. At Ajmer, an old meteoro¬ 
logical station at the eastern foot of flic range, the wind is pre¬ 
dominantly south-west, and there and at Mount Abu the south-west 
monsoon rains are a regularly recurrent phenomenon,—which can 
hardly be said of the region of scanty and uncertain rainfall that 
extends from the western fool of the range and merges m the Bikaner 
desert. 

The peninsula south of the Satpura range consists chiefly of the 
triangular plateau of the Deccan, terminating abruptly on the west 
in the Sahyadri range (Western Ghats), and shelvmg to cauthera 
the east (Eastern Ghats). This plateau is swept by the 
south-west monsoon, but not until it has surmounted the 
western barrier of the Ghats ; and hence the rainfall is, as a rule, 
light at Poona and places similarly situated under the lee of the 
range, and but moderate over the more easterly parts of the plateau. 
The rains, however, arc prolonged some three or four wetdts later 
than in tracts to the north of the Satpuras, since they are also 
brought by the easterly winds which blow from the Bay of Bengal in 
October and the early part of November, when the recurved southerly 
wind ceases to blow up the Gangetic valley, and sets towards the 


south-east coast. 

At the junction of the Eastern and Western Ghats rises the bold 
triangular plateau of the Nilgiris, and to the south of them come 
the Anamaiais, the Palnis, and the hills of Travancorc. coaraern 
These ranges are separated from the Nilgiris by a broad 
depression or pass known as the Palghat Gt^, some 2j m. 
wide, the highest point of which is only 1500 ft. above the sea. This 
gap aftords a passage to the winds which elsewhere are barred by the 
hills of the Ghat cliain. The country to the east of the gap receives 
the rainfall of the south-west monsoon ; and during the north-cast 
momsoon ships passing Beypur meet with a strmiger wind from the 
land than is felt elsewhere on the Malabar coast, In the strip of low 
country that fringes the peninsula below the Ghats the rainfall is 
heavy and the climate warm and damp, the vegetation being dense 
and characteristically tropical, and the steep slopes of the Ghats, 
where they have not been artificially cleared, thickly clothed with 
forest. 

In Lower Burma the western face of the Arakan Yoma hills, like 
that of the Western Ghats in India, is exposed to the full force of 
the south-western monsoon, and receives a very heavy Burma, 
rainfall. At Sandoway this amoonta to an annual mean 
of 212 in. It diminishes to the northwards, but even at Chittagong 
it is'over 104 in. annually. 

The country around Mandalay, as well as the hill country to the 
north, has suffered from severe earthquakes, one of which destroyed 
Ava in 1830. The general meridion^ direction of the ranges and 
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va)iey« d^wiMnes the direction 61 the prevening eurfnee whide, tWs 
being, however, BUti^ect to Many locai modihoatione. But it wouid 
appear that throughout the year there is, with but slight interrup¬ 
tion, a steady upper current from the south-west, such as has been 
already noticed over the Himalayas. The rainfall in the lowest part 
of the Irrawaddy valley, vir. the delta and the nei^bonring part of 
the province of Pegu, is very heavy ; and the climate is mild and 
equable at all seasons. But higher up the valley, and especUUty 
north of Pegu, the country is drier, and is characterized by a less 
luxuriant vegetation and a retarded and more scanty rainfall. 

Within the boundaries of India almost any extreme of climate 
that is known to the tropics or the temperate zone can be found. It 
CUmmia influenced from outside by two adjoining areas. On 
the north, the Himalaya range and the plateau of Afghan¬ 
istan shut it off from the climate of central Asia, and give it a con¬ 
tinental climate, the-characteristics of which are the prevalence of 
land winds, great dryness of the air, large diurnal range of tem¬ 
perature, and little or no precipitation. On the south the ocean 
gives it an oceanic climate, the chief features of which are great 
uniformity of temperature, small diurnal range of temperature, 
great dampness of the air, and more or less weguent ram. The 
continental type of weather prevails over almost the whole of India 
from December to May, and the oceanic type from June to November, 
thus giving rise to the two great divisions of the year, the dry season 
or north-east monsoon, and the rainy season or south-west monsoon. 
India thus becomes the type of a tropical monsoon climate. For 
the origin of the monsoon currents and their distribution see 
Monsoon. 

The two monsoon periods are divided by the change of tempera¬ 
ture, due to solar action upon the earth's surface, into two separate 
seasons; and thus the Indian year may be divided into four 
seasons: the cold season, including the months of January and 
February ; the hot season, compnsing the months of March, .\pril 
and May ; the south-west monsoon period, including the months of 
June, July, August, September and October: and the retreating 
monsoon period, inclndmg the months of November and December. 
The temperature is nearly constant m .southern India the whole year 
round, but in northern India, where the extremes of both beat and 
cold are greatest, the variation is very large. 

In the cold season the mean temperature averages about 30’ 
lower in the Punjab than m southern India. In the Punjab, the 
The cold Provinces, and northern India generally the climate 

weathtr f^se'^bles that of the Riviera, with a brilliant cloudless 
sky and cool dry weather. This is the time for the tourist 
io visit India. In south India it is warmer on the west coast than on 
the east, and the maximum temperature is found round the head¬ 
waters of the Kistna. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras all possess 
the equable climate that is induced by proximity to the sea, but 
Calcutta enjoys a cold season wliich is not to be found in the other 
presidency towns, while the hot season is more unendurable there. 

The hot season begins officially in the Punjab on the 15th of March, 
and from that date tlicro is a st^dy rise in the temperature, induced 
The bot baking earth, until 

weather. break of the rains in June. Dunng this season the 

interior of the pemn.<iula and northern India is greatly 
heated ; and the contrast of temperature is not between northern 
and southern India, but between the interior of India and the coant 
distnets and adjacent seas. The greater part of the Deccan and the 
Central Provmces are included within the hottest area, though in 
May the highest temperatures are found in Ilpjicr Sind, north-west 
Kajputana, and south-west Punjab. At Jacobabad the thermo¬ 
meter sometimes rises to 125° in the siiade. 

The south-west monsoon currents usually set in during the first 
fortnight of June on the Bombay and Bengal coasts, and give more 
or less general rain in every part of India during the next 
three montlis. But the distribution of the rainfall is 
very uneven. On the face of the Western Ghats, and on 
the Kliasi hills, overlooking the Bay of Bengal, where the 
mountains catch the masses of vapour as it rises oft the sea, the 
rainfaii is enormous. At Cherrapunji in the Khasi hills it averages 
upwards of 500 in. a year. The Bombay monsoon, after surmounting 
the Ghats, blows across the peransuia as a west and sometimes in 
places a north-west wind ; but it leaves with very little rain a strip 
100 to 200 m, in width in the western Deccan parallel with tlie Ghats, 
and it is tliis part of the Deccan, together with the Mysore table-land 
and the Carnatic, that is most subject to drought. Similarly the 
Bengal monsoon passes by the Coromandel coast and the Carnatic 
with an occasional shower, takmg a larger volume to MasuJipatam 
and Orissa, and abundant rain to Bengal, Assam and ^char The 
same current also supplies with rain the broad band across India, 
which includes the Satpura range, Chota Nagpur, the greater part 
of the Central Provinces and Central India, Orissa and Bengal. 
Rainfall rapidly diminishes to the north-west from that belt. A 
branch pf the Bombay current blows pretty steadily through 
Rajputana to the Punjab, carrying some rain to the latter province. 
But the'greater part of north-west India is served as a rule by cyclonic 
storms between the two currents. In September the force of fie 
monsoon begins rapidly to decline, and after about the middle of the 
month it ceases to carry rain to the greater part of north-western 
India. In its rear springs up a gentle, steady norrii-east wind, which 
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gradually extends over the Bay of Bengal, and is known as the 
north-east monsoon. A wind similar in character, but rather more 
■ksfleriy in diraction, simultaneiinisly iiakies potsessioa of the Arabian 
Sea. The months of bfovember and December iorm a .tra&sitioii 
period between the monsoon and the cold season. The most un¬ 
healthy period of the yeat fellows immediately after the rains, when 
malaria is prevalent, especially in northern Indiai 

Flora. 

Unlike many other large geographical areas, India is lematkabte 
for having no distinctive botanical features peoulutf to itselG It 
differs conspicuously in this respert from such oountriee as Australia 
or South Africa. Its vegetation is in point of fact of a composite 
character, and is constituted by the meeting and more or less blend¬ 
ing of adjoining floras,—-those of Persia and ihe south-eastern 
Mediterranean area to the north-west, of Siberia to the north, of 
China to the east, and of Malaya to the south-east. Regarded 
broadly, four tolerably distinct types present themselves. 

1. The upper levels of the Himalayas sit^ northwards gradually 

to the Tibetan uplands, over which the Siberian temperate vegetation 
ranges. This is part of the great temperate flora which, „ , 

with locally individualized sfiocies, but often with identicai ""““vss. 
genera, ranges over the whole of the temperate zone of the northern 
hemisphere. In the western Himalayas this upland flra-a is marked 
by a strong admixture of European species, such os the columbine 
(Aquilegia) and hawthorn (Crataegus Oxyacantha}. These disappear 
rapidly eastward, and are scarcely found beyond Kumaon. The 
base of the Himalayas is occupied by a narrow belt forming an 
extreme north-western extension of the Malayan type desenbed 
below. Above that there is a rich temperate flora which in the 
eastern chain may be regarded as forming an extension of t^t of 
northern China, gradually assuming westwards more and more of a 
European type. Maguotta. Aucuba^ Abelia and Skimmia may be 
mentioned as examples of Chinese genera found in the eastern 
Himalayas, and the tea-tree grows wild in Assam. ITic same 
conifBrous trees are common to lioth f»rts of the range. Firms 
hngifolia extends to the Hindu-Kush ; P. exesisa is found universaliy 
except in Sikkim, and has its European analogue in P. Peace, found 
in the mountains of Greece. Abres smithrana extends into Afghan¬ 
istan ; Abies webbiana forms dense forests at altitudes of 8000 to 
12,000 ft., and ranges from Bhutan to Kashmir; several junipers and 
the common yew (Taxus baccata) also occur. The deodar (Cedrus 
Deodara), which is indigenous to the mountains of Afghanistan and 
the north-west Himalaya, is nearly allied to the Atlantic cedar and 
to the cedar of Leba.uon, a form of wlnoh is found in Cyprus. A 
notable further instance of the connexion of the western Himalayan 
flora with that 0/ Europe is the holm oak (Qisercus Ilex), which is 
characteristic of the Mediterranean region. 

2. The north-western area is best marked in Sind and the Punjab, 
where the climate is very dry (the rainfaii averaging less than 15 m.), 
and where the soil, though fertile, is wholly dependent oil v » 
irrigation for its cultivation. The flora is a poor one in 
number of sfiecies, and is essentially identical with that 

of Persia, southern Arabia and Egypt. The iow scattered jungle 
contains such characteristic species as Capparis apiylla. Acacia 
arabica (babul), Populus euphratica (the " willows ” of Ps. cxxxvii. 2), 
Salvadora persica (erroneously identified by Rovle with tlie mustard 
of Matt. xiii. ,^i), tamarisk, Zityphus, Lotus', &c. The dry flora 
extends somewhat in a south-east direction, and then blends in¬ 
sensibly with ttiat of the western peninsula; some species repre¬ 
senting it are found in the upper Gangetic plain, and a few are widely 
distributed in dry parts of the country. 

,1. For the Malayan area, which Sir Joseph Hooker describes as 
forming " the bulk of the flora of the perennially humid . 
regions of India,as of the whole Malayan peninsula, Upper 
Assam viUley, the Khasi mountains, the forests of tlie lose "alvab 
of the Himalaya from die Brahmaputra to Nepal, of the Ptflnauia. 
Malabar coast, and of Ceylon,” see Assam, Cevlon and Malay 
Peninsula. 

4. The western India type i.s difficult to characterize, and is in 
many respects intermediate between the two just preceding. It 
occupies a comparatively dry area, with a rainfall under ^ 

75 in. In respect to praitive affinities, Sir Joseph Hooker 
pointed out some relations with the flora of tropical Africa "“••• 
as evidenced by the prevalence of such genera as Orema and Im- 
patiens, and the absence, common to botli countries, of oaks and pines 
which abound in the Malayan archipelago. The annual vegetation 
which springs up in the rainy season includes numerous genera, 
such as Sida and Indtgofera, i^ch are largely represented both in 
Africa and Hindustan. Palms also in both countries are scanty, 
the most notable in southern India being the wild date (Phoenix 
syivestris); Borassus and the coco-nut are cultivated. The formts, 
though occasionally very dense, as in the Western Ghats, are usually 
drier and more open than those of tiie Malayan type, and are often 
scrubby. The most important timber trees are Uln ifiedrela 
Toona), sdl (Shorea robusta), the present area of whidi forms two 
belts separated by the Gangetic plain: satin wood (Chioroxylm 
Smieiema), common in the drier ports of the peninsula; sandalwood, 
especially characteristic of Mysore ; iron-wtxid (Mestta ferrea), and 
teak (Tictona graudis). 
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Mammals. —First among the wild animals of India must be 
mentioned the lion {Felis loo), which is known to have been not 
uncommon within historical times in Hmdustan proper 
and the Punjab. At present the hon is confined to the 
Gir, or rocky hill-desert and forest of Kathiawar. A peculiar variety 
is there found, marked by the absence of a mane ; but whether this 
variety deserves to be classed as a distinct speaes, naturalists have 
nol yet determined. These lions at one time were almost extinct, 
but after being preserved since about 1890 by the Nawab of Junagarh, 
they have once more become comparatively plentiful. A good lion 
measures from 9 to gj it. in length. 

The characteristic beast of prey in India is the tiger [F. tigris), 
which is found in every part of the country, from the slopes of the 
Himalayas to the Sundarbans swamps. The average 
‘ length of a tiger from nose to tip of tail is g ft. to 10 it. 

for tigers, and 8 ft. to 9 ft. for tigre.sses, but a tiger of 12 ft. 4 in. 
has been shot. The advance of cultivation, even more than the 
incessant attacks of sportsmen, has gradually caused the tiger to 
become a rare animal in large tracts of country ; but it is scarcely 
probable that he will ever be exterminated from India. The 
malarious tardi fringing the Himalayas, the uninhabitable swamps 
of the Gangetic delta, and the wide jungles of the central plateau 
are at present the cluef home of the tiger. His favourite food appears 
to be deer, antelope and wild hog. When these abound he will 
disregard domestic cattle. Indeed, the natives are disposed to 
consider him as in .some sort their protector, as he saves their crops 
from destruction by the wild animals on which he feeds. But when 
once he develops a taste for human blood, then the slaughter he 
works becomes truly formidable. The confirmed man-eater, which 
IS generally an old beast, disabled from overtaking his usual prey, 
seems to accumulate his tale of victims in sheer cruelty rather than 
lor food. A single tiger is known to have killed 108 people in the 
course of three years. Another killed an average of about 80 persons 
per annum. .4 third caused thirteen villages to be abandoned, and 
250 sq. m. of land to tie thrown out of cultivation. A fourth, in 1869, 
killed 127 people, and stopped a public road tor many weeks, until 
the opportune arrival of an English .sportsman, who at last killed 
him. Such cases are, of course, exceptional, and generally refer 
to a period long past, but they explain and justify the supersbtious 
awe with which the tiger is regarded by the natives. The favourite 
mode of shooting the tiger is from the hack ol elephants, or from 
elevated platlorms (maMns) ol boughs in the jungle. In Central 
India they are shot on foot. In Assam they are sometimes speared 
from boats, and in the Himalayas they are said to be ensnared by 
bird-hme. Rewards are given by government to native shikaris 
for the heads of tigers, varying in time and place according to the 
need. In 1903 the number of persons killed by tigers in the whole 
of India was 866, wlule forty years previously 700 people were said 
to be killed annually in Bengal alone. 

The leopard or panther (f. fiardus) is far more common than the 
tiger in all parts of India, and at least equally destructive to life 
, ^ and property. The greatest length of the leopard is 

Ltopara. ^ ^ black variety, as beautiful as it is 

rare, is sometimes found in the extreme south of the peninsula, and 
also in Java. 

The cheetah or hunting leopard {Cynaelurus jubatus) must be 
carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. This animal 
appears to be a native only of the Deccan, where it is trained for 
hunting the antelope. In some respects it approaches the dog more 
nearly than the cat tnbe. Its limbs are long, its hair rough, and its 
claws blunt and only partially retractile. The speed with which it 
bounds upon its prey, when loosed from the cart, exceeds the swift¬ 
ness of any other mammal. If it misses its first attack, it scarcely 
ever attempts to follow, but returns to its master. Among other 
species of the family Felidae found in India may be mentioned the 
ounce or snow leopard {F. uncia), the clouded leopard (F. nebulosa), 
the marbled cat {F. marmorala), the jungle cat (F. chaus), and 
the viverrine cat (f. viverrina). 

Wolves (tsHi.? lupus) abound throughout the open country, but 
are rare in the wooded districts. Their favourite prey is .sheep, but 
w u tribe antelopes and hares, or 

” ’ ■ rather catch them by lying in ambush. Instances of their 

attacking man are not uncommon, and the story of Romulus 
and Remus has had its counterpart in India within comparatively 
recent times. The Indian wolf has a dingy reddish-white fur, 
.some of the hairs being tipped with black. By some naturalists 
It is regarded as a distinct species, under the name of Cams pallipes. 
Three distinct varieties, the white, the red and the black wolf, are 
found in the Tibetan Himalayas. The Indian lox (Vulpes bengalensis) 
is comparatively rare, but the jackal (C. aureus) abounds everywhere, 
making night hideous by its never-to be-forgotten yells. The jackal, 
and not the fox, is usually the animal hunted by the packs of hounds 
occasionally kept by Europeans. 

The wild dog, or dhole (Cvofi), is found in all the wilder jungles of 
India, including Assam and Lower Burma. Its characteristic is that 
„ it hunts m packs, sometimes containing thirty dogs, and 

does not give tongue. When once a pack of wild dogs 
has put up any animal, that animal's doom is sealed. They do not 
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leave it for days, and finally bring it to bay, or run it down exhausted. 
A peculiar variety of wild dog exists in the Karen hills of Burma, 
thus described from a specimen in confinement. It was black and 
white, as hairy as a skye-terrier, and as large as a medium-siied 
spaniel. It had an invariable habit of digging a hole in the ground, 
into which it crawled backwards, remaining there all day with only 
its nose and ferrety eyes visible. Among other dogs of India are the 
pariah, which is merely a mongrel, run wild and half starved ; the 
poligar dog, an immense creature peculiar to the south ; the grey¬ 
hound, used for coursing; and the mastifi of Tibet and Bhutan. 
The striped hyaena (Hyaena striata) is common, being found wherever 
the wolf is absent. Like the wolf, it is very destrucive both to the 
flocks and to children. 

Of bears, the common black or slotli bear (Melursus urstnus) is 
common throughout India wherever rocky hills and forests occur. 
It IS distinguished by a wliite horse-shoe mark on its _ 
breast. Its food consists of ants, honey and fruit. When 
disturbed it will attack man, and it is a dangerous antagonist, for 
it always strikes at the face. The Himalayan or Tibetan .sun bear 
(Vrsus torquatus) is found along the north, from the Punjab to Assam. 
During the summer it remains high up in the mountains, near the 
limit of snow, but in the winter it descends to 5000 ft. and even lower. 
Its congener, the Malayan sun bear (V. malayanus), is found in 
Lower Burma. 

The elepliant (Elephas indicus) is found in many parts of India, 
though not in the north-west. Contrary to what might be anticipated 
from its sire and from the habits of its African cousin, 
the Indian elephant is now, at any rate, an inhabitant, 
not of the plains, but of the hills ; and even on tbe hills it is usually 
found among the higher ridges and plateaus, and not in the valleys. 
From the peninsula of India the elephant has been gradually exter¬ 
minated, being only found now in the primeval lore.sts of Coorg, 
Mysore and Travancore, and in the tributary states of Orissa. It 
still exists in places along the tardi or submontane fringe of the 
Himalayas. The main source of supply at the present time is the 
confmsed mass of hills which forms the north-east boundary of British 
India, from Assam to Burma. Two varieties are there distinguished, 
the gunda or tusker, and the makna or hine, which has no tusks. 
The reports of the height ol the elephant, like those of its intelligence, 
seem to be exaggerated. The maximum is probably 12 It. If 
hunted, the elephant must be attacked on foot, and the sjiort is 
therefore dangerous, especially as the animal has but few parts 
vulnerable to a bullet. The regular mode of catching elephants is 
by means of a keddah, or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd is 
driven, then starved into subrntssion, and tamed by animals already 
domesticated. The practice of capturing them 111 jiitfalls is dis¬ 
couraged as cruel and wasteful. Elephants now form a government 
monopoly everywhere in India. The shooting of them is jirohibited, 
except when they become dangerous to man or destructive to the 
crops; and the right of capturing them is only leased out upon 
conditions. A special law, under the title of " The Elephants 
Preservation Act ” (No. VI. of 1879), regulates this licensing system. 
Whoever kills, captures or injures an elephant, or attempts to do so, 
without a licence, is punishable by a fine of 500 rujiees for the first 
offence ; and a sitmlar fine, together with six months' imprisonment, 
for a second offence. Though the supply is decreasing, elephants 
continue to be in great demand. Their chief use is in the timber 
trade and for government transport. They are also bought uji by 
native chiefs at high prices for purposes of ostentation. 

Of the rhinoceros, three distinct vaneties are enumerated, two with 
a single and one with a double horn. The most familiar is the 
Rhinoceros unicornis, commonly found in the Brahmaputra 
valley. It has but one horn, and is covered with massive 
folds of naked skin. It sometimes attains a height of 6 ft. ; 
its horn, which is much priieil by the natives for medicinal jmrposes, 
seldom exceeds 14 in. in length. It frequents swampy, shady spots, 
and wallows in mud like a pig. The traditional antipathy of the 
rhinoceros to the elephant seems to be mythical. The Javan rhino¬ 
ceros {R. sondaicus) is found in the Sundarbans and also in Burma. 
It also has but one horn, and mainly differs from the foregoing in 
being smaller, and having less prominent " shields,” The Sumatran 
rliinoceros \r. sumatrensis) is found from Chittagong southwards 
through Burma. It has two horns and a bristly coat. 

The wild hog (Sus cristatus) is well known as affording the most 
exciting sport in the world —" pig-sbeking." It frequents cultivated 
situations, and is the most mischievous enemy ol the 
villager. A rare animal, called the pigmy hog (S. sal- 
vanius), exists in the tardi of Nepal and Sikkim, and has been shot 
in Assam. Its height is only 10 in,, and its weight does not exceed 
I2lb. 

The wild ass (Equus hemionus) is confined to the sandy deserts 
of Sind and Cutch, where, from its speed and timidity, ygiuutt. 
It is almost unapproachable. 

Many wild species of the sheep and goat tribe are to be found in 
the Himalayan ranges. The Ovis ammon and O. poll are Tibetan 
rather than Indian species. The urial and the shapu are 
kindred species of wild sheep {Ovis vignti), found respec- 
lively in Ladakh and the Suleiman range. The former 
comes down to 2000 ft. above the sea, the latter is never seen 
at altitudes lower than 12,000 ft. The barhal, or blue wild sheep 
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(O. nahura), and the markhor and tahr (both wild goats), also inhabit 
the Himalayas. A variety of the ibex is also found there, as well as 
in the highest ranges of southern India. The sarau (NemorhatdHs 
bubalinm), allied to the chamois, has a wide ran^ in the mountains 
of the north, from the Himalayas to Assam and Burma. 

The antelime tribe is represented-by comparatively few species, as 
compared with the great number peculiar to Africa. The antelope 
Aaltloatt proper (At^hpe), the "black buck” of sportsmen, is very 

« mpn. generally distributed. Its special habitat is salt plains, 
as on the coast-line of Gujarat and Orissa, where herds of fifty does 
may be seen, accompanied by a single buck. The doe is of a light 
fawn colour and has no boms. The colour of the buck is a deep 
brown-black above, sharply marked off from the white of the belly. 
His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like a corkscrew, 
often reach the length of 30 in. The flesh is dry and unsavoury, but 
is permitted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman caste. The 
nilgai, or blue cow {Boselaephns Iragocamelfis) is also widely dis¬ 
tributed, but specially abounds in Hindustan Proper and Gujarat. 
As with the antelope, the male alone has the dark-blue colour. The 
nilgai is held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, from its fancied kinship 
to the cow, and on this account its destructive inroads upon the crops 
are tolerated. The four-horned antelope {Tetracerus ^uadricornis) 
and the gazelle (Gatella bennetti), the chinkara or “ ravme deer" of 
sportsmen, are also found in India. 

The king of the deer tribe is the sdmbhar or jarau (Cervus unicolor ), 
erroneously called " elk " by sportsmen. It is found on the forest- 
clad hills in all parts of the country. It is of a deep-brown 
■ colour, with hair on its neck almost like a mane ; and it 
stands newly 5 ft. high, with spreading antlers nearly 3 ft. in length. 
Next in size is the swamp deer or bara-singha, signifying " twelve 
points " (C. duvauceli), which is common in Lower Bengal and 
Assam. The chitil or spotted deer (C. is generally admitted 
to be the most beautiful inhabitant of the Indian jungles. Other 
species include the hog deer (C. porcinus), the barking deer or muntjac 
{Cervulus muntjac), and the chevrotain or mouse deer {Tragulus 
memtnna). The musk deer {Moschus mosciiferuis) is confined to 
Tibet. 


The ox tribe is represented in India by some of its noblest species. 
The gaur (Bos gaurus), the " bison " of sportsmen, is found in all 
Hisoa. ****' jungles of the country, in the Western Ghats, in 
Cenfral India, in Assam, and in Burma. This animal 
sometimes attains the height of 20 hands (close on 7 ft.), measuring 
from the hump above the shoulder. Its short curved horns and skull 
are enormously massive. Its colour is dark chestnut, or cofiee-brown. 
From the difficult nature of its habitat, and from the ferocity with 
wliich it charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no less danger¬ 
ous and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the elephant. Akin 
to the gaur, though not identical, are the gayil or mtlkun (B. frontalis ), 
confined to the hills of the north-east frontier, where it is domesti¬ 
cated for sacrificial purposes by the aboriginal tribes, and the tsine 
or banting (B. soniaicus), found in Burma. The wild buffalo (Bos 
BuUato. differs from the tame buffalo only in being larger 

and more fierce. The finest specimens come from Assam 
and Burma. The horns of the bull are thicker than those of the cow, 
but the horns of the cow are larger. A head has been known to 
measure 13 ft (> in. in circumference, and 0 ft. 6 in. between the tips. 
The greatest height is 6 ft. The colour is a slaty black ; the hide is 
immensely thick, with scanty hairs. .Mone )>erhaps of all wild 
animals in India, the buffalo will charge unprovoked. Even tame 
buffaloes seem to have an inveterate di.slike to Europeans. 

The rat and mouse family is only too numerous. Conspicuous in 
it IS the loathsome bandicoot (Ntsocia bandicota), which sometimes 
Rut tribe. * It- length, including its tail, and weighs 3 lb. 

If burrows under houses, and is very destructive to plants, 
fruit and even poultry. More interesting is the tree mouse (Vande- 
teusia), about 7 in. long, which makes its nest in palms and 
bamboos. The field rats (Mus mettada) occasionally multiply so 
exceedingly as to diminish the out-turn ol the local harvest, and 
to require wecial measures for their destruction. 

Birds. —The ornithology of India, though it is not considered so 
rich in specimens of gorgeous and variegated plumage as that of 
Birds. other tropical regions, contains many splendid and 
curious varieties. Some are clothed in nature's gay attire, 
others distinguished by strength, size and fierceness. The parrot 
tribe is the most remarkable for beauty. Among birds of prey, four 
vultures arc found, including the common scavengers (Gyps indicus 
and G. bengalensis). The eagles comprise many species, but none to 
surpass the golden eagle of Europe. Of falcons, there are the pere¬ 
grine (F, peregrinus), the shain (F. peregnnator), and the tagar 
(F. jugger), which are all trained by the natives for hawking; of 
hawks, the shikara (Astur badius), the goshawk (A. palumbarius), 
and the sparrow-hawk (Accipiter nisus). Kingfishers of various 
kinds and herons are sought for their plumage. No bird is more 
popular with natives than the maina (Acridothtres tris(is),a member 
of the starling family, which lives contentedly in a cage, and can be 
taught to pronounce words, especially the name of the god Rama. 
Water-fowl are especially numerous. Of game-birds, the floriken 
(Sypheotis aurita) is valued as much for its rarity as for the delicacy 
of its fiesh. ‘Snipe (Gallinago coelestis) abound at certain seasons, in 
such numbers that one gun has been known to make a bag of one 


hundred brace in a day. Pigeons, partridges, quail/plover, duck, 
teal, sheldrake, widgeon-;—all of many varieties—compiete Hie list of 
small game. The red jungle fowl (Gallus ferrugiusuf), supposed 
to be the ancestor of our own poultry, is not good eating; and the 
same may be said of the peacock (Pavo cristatu^, except when young. 
The pheasant does not occur in India Proper, though a white variety 
is found in Burma. 

Reptiles. —^The serpent tribe in India is numerous; they swarm 
in all the gardens, and intrude into the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
especially in the rainy season. Most are comparatively „ 
harmless, but the bite of others is speedily fatal. The 
cobra di capello (Naia'tripudians)~&.e name given to it by the 
Portuguese, from the appearance of a hood which it produces by 
the expanded skin about the neck—is the most dreaded. It seldom 
exceeds 3 or 4 ft. in length, and is about li in. thick, with a small 
head, covered on the forepart with large smooth scales ; it is of a 
pale brown colour above, and the belly is of a bluish-white tin^ 
with pale brown or yellow. The Russeliaa snake (Vipera russetiii), 
about 4 ft. in len^h, is of a pale yellowish-brown, beautifully 
variegated with large oval spots of deep brown, with a white edging. 
Its bite is extremely fatal. Itinerant showmen carry about fiiese 
serpents, and cause them to assume a dancing motion for the amuse¬ 
ment of the spectators. They also give out that they render snakes 
harmless by the use of charms or music,—^in reality it is by extracting 
the venomous fangs. But, judging from the frequent accidents 
which occur, they sometimes dispense with this precaution. All 
the salt-water snakes in India are poisonous, while the fresh-water 
forms are wholly innocuous. 

The other reptiles include two species of crocodile (C. porosus 
and C. palustris) and the ghariyal (Gavtalis gangeticus). Those are 
more ugly in appearance than destructive to human Ufe. Scorpions 
also abound. 

Fishes. —All the waters of India—the sea, the rivers and the tanks 
—swarm with a great variety of fishe.s, which are caught in every 
conceivable way, and furnish a considerable proportion of 
the food of the poorer classes. They are eaten fresh, or ”•••• 
as nearly fresh as may be, for the art of curing them is not generally 
practised, owing to the exigencies of the salt monopoly. In Burma 
the favourite relish of nga-pi is prepared from fish ; and at Goalanda, 
at the junction of the Brahmaputra with the Ganges, and along the 
Madras coast many establishments exist for salting fish in bond. 
The indiscriminate slaughter of fry, and the obstacles opposed by 
imgation dams to breeding fish, are said to be causing a sensible 
diminution in the supply in certain rivers. Measures of conservancy 
Have been suggested, but their execution would be almost impractic¬ 
able. Among Indian fishes, the Cyprinidae or carp family and the 
Siluridae or cat-fishes are best represented. From the angler’s 
point of view, by far the fine.st fish is the mahseer (Barbustor), found 
in all hill streams, whether in Assam, the Punjab or the South. One 
has been caught wcigliing 60 lb, which gave play lor more than seven 
hours. Though called the salmon of India, the mahseer is really 
a species of barbel. One of the richest and most delicious of Indian 
fishes is the hilsa (Ctupea tlisha), which tastes and looks like a fat 
white salmon. But the enhanced price ol fish and the decreased 
supply throughout the country are matters of grave concern both to 
the government and the people. 

Insects. —The insect tribes in India may be truly said to lie in¬ 
numerable. The heat and the rains give incredible activity to noxious 
or troublesome insects, and to others of a more showy class, whose 
large wings surpass in brilliancy the most splendid colours of art. 
Mosquitoes are innumerable, and moths and ants of the most 
destructive kind, as well as others equally noxious and disagreeable. 
Amongst those w'hich are useful are the bee, the silk-worm, and the 
insect that produces lac. Qouds of locusts occasionally appear, 
which leave no trace of green behind them, andgive the country 
over which they pass the appearance of a desert 'Their size is about 
that of a man's finger, and their colour reddish. ■ They are swept 
north by the wind till they strike upon the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas. 

Political Divisions 

India (including Burma) has a total area of 1,766,597 sq. m., 
and a population (1901) of 294,361,056. Of this total, 1,087,204 
sq. m., with a population of 231,899,515, consists of British 
territory, administered directly by British officers; while the 
remaining 679,393 sq. m., with a population of 62,461,549, is 
divided up among various native states, all of which acknowledp 
the suzerainty of the paramount power, but are directly adminis¬ 
tered by semi-independent rulers, usually assisted by a British 
resident. 

The British possessions are distributed into thirteen provinces 
of varying size, each with a separate head, but all under the 
supreme control of the governor-general in council. 

These thirteen provinces or local governments are 
Ajmer-Merwara, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 

British Baluchistan, Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Central Provinces 
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with ^rar, Coorg, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Madias, North- 
West Frontier Province, Punjab, and the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Each ofithese provinces is described under its 
senate name. 

The native states are governed, as a rule, by native princes 
with the help of a political officer appointed by the British 
The government and residing at their courts. Some of 
utUyt administer the internal affairs of their states 

tutu, with almost complete independence; others require 
more assistance or a stricter control. These feudatory 
rulers possess revenues and armies of their own, and the more 
important exercise the power of life and death over their subjects; 
but the authority of each is limited by treaties or engagements, 
or recogniMd practice by which their subordinate dependence 
on the IJritish government is determined. That government, 
as ^ suzerain in India, does not aUow its feudatories to form 
alliances with each other or with foreign states. It interferes 
when any chief misgoverns his people; rebukes, and if needful 
removes, the opprejssor; protects the weak ; and firmly imposes 
peace upon all. Tliere are in all nearly 700 distinct units, which 
may be divided into the following groups. 

_ The most important states are Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
Kashmir and Jammu, the Rajputana Agency, and the Central 
India Agency. The first four of these are single units, 
•tain. under its separate ruler; but Rajputana and 

Central India are political groups consisting of many 
states, enjoying different degrees of autonomy. Rajputana is 
the name of a great territorial circle, containing twenty states 
in all; while under the Central India Agency there are grouped 
148 states and petty chiefs. 

Amongst the minor states, subordinate to the various provincial 
governments, five are controlled by Madras; 354 by Bombay, 

Mimr ; 26 by Bengal, of 

•tatn. which Kuch Behar is the chief; 34 by the Punjab, 
amongst which the Phulkian Sikh states and Bhawalpur 
are the most important; 2 under Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
15 under the Central Provinces; and 2 under the United 
Provinces. Burma contains a number of Shan slates, which 
technically form part of British India, but are administered 
through their hereditary rltiefs. All the most important .of 
these native stales arc separately described. 

In addition to the internal states, which have a fixed status, 
there are several frontier tracts of India, whose status is fluc- 
Froniitr strictly defined. In Baluchistan there 

•lain. arc the native states of Kalat and Las Bela, and ako 
tribal areas lielonging to the Marri and Bugti tribes. 
On the north-west frontier, in addition to the chiefships of Chitral 
and Dir, there are a number of independent tribes which reside 
within the political frontier of British India, but over which 
effective control has never been exercised. The territory belong¬ 
ing to these tribes, of whom the chief are the Waziris, Afridis, 
Orakzais, Mohmands, Swatis and Bajouris, is attached to, but 
IS not strictly within, the Nortli-West Frontier Province. 
Kashmir possesses as feudatories Gilgit and a num^r of petty 
states, of which the most important are Hunza-Nagar and 
Chilas, but effective control over these outlying states has onlv 
been asserted in comparatively recent years for political reasons. 
Nepal and Bhutan, though independent, are under various 
commercial and other agreements with the government of India. 
On th? north-cast frontier, as on the north-west, semi-inde¬ 
pendent tribes extend across the frontier into independent 
country. ^ Similarly Karenni, on the Burmese border, is not 
included in British teiritory, but the superintendent of the Shan 
states exercises some judicial and other powers over it. 

The People 

,. According to the census of 1901 the population of India 
(including Burma) was 294,361,056. But this vast mass of 
people does not constitute a single nationality, neither is it 
divided into a number of different nations of distinct blood 
and distinct language. They are drawn, indeed, from four well- 
marked elements: the non-Aryan tribes or aborigines of the 


ctwn^ j the,^8n,orSwislHrij,-ipeakipgj:»pej tbggwsatwdxwl 
popuiatmn -which has srown out of a fusiaii of the two pHMiauf 
elements; and the Mahommedan invaders fmm the oartihvwest. 
These four elements, however, have become inextricably mixed 
togetl^, some predominating in one portion of the country, 
some in anoth», while all are found in every provioee native 
state. The chief modem divisions of the population, therefore, 
do not follow the lines of blood and language, but of religion and 

Of the four elements already enumerated the oldest are the 
wild tribes of central India, such as the Bbils and Gonds, who 
probably represent the original inhabitants of the country. 
These number some 11,000,000. Second come the Dravidians 
of the south, amounting to about 54,000,000. Thirdly eorae the 
Aryans, inhabiting mamly that portion of India north of the 
Nerbudda which is known as Hindustan proper. Of only 
the Brahmans and ^jputs, about 20,000,000, are of pure Aryan 
blo^. The remaining 135,000,000 Hindus represent the fusion 
of Aryan and non-Aryan elements. Fourthly come the Mahom- 
medans, numbering some 62,000,000. Many of them are the 
ckscendants of Arab, Afghan, Mogul and Persian invaders, and 
the reinainder are converts made to Islam in the course of the 
centuries of Mahommedan rule. 


The census report of 1901 divided the population of India into 
seven dBtinct racial types ; the Turko-Itanian type, represented bv 
tlic Baluch, Brahui and Aighans of the Baluchistan 
Agency and the North-West Frontier Province; the 
Indo-Aryan type, occupying the Punjab, Rajputana and 
J^hnar, and having as its characteristic members the Rajputs 
Khatns and Jats; the Scytho-Dravidian type of we.stem India’ 
comprising the Mahratta.s; the Kunbis, and the Coorcs, probably 
formed by a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian elements; the 
Aryo-Dravidian type found in the United Provinces, in parts of 
Rajputana, and in Behar, represented in its upper irtrata by the 
Hindustani Brahman, and in its lower by the Chamar. This type 
IS probably the result of the intermixture, in varying proportions, 
of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian ty]>es, tlic former element pre- 
dominating in the higher groups and the latter in the lower. The 
nfth type IS the Mongolo-Dravidian of Bengal and Orissa, comprisine 
the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths, the Malwmmedans of Astern 
fengal, and other groups peculiar to this part of India. It is pro- 
pably a blend oi Dravidian and Mongoloid elements with a strain of 
ludo-^yan blood in the higher groups. The sixth lyrie is the Mongo¬ 
loid of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam and Burma, represented by 
the Kanets of Lahoul and Kulu, the Lepchas of Darjeeling the 
Limbus, Murnm and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam, and 
the Burmese. Seventh and last comes tlic Dravidian type, extendiiiK 
from Ceylon to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading the whole of 
Madras and Mysore and most of Hyderabad, the Central Provinces 
Centra India and Chota Nagpur. Its most characteristic repre- 
sentatives are the Paniyans of the south Indian hills and the Sanuls 
of Chota Nagpur. This is probably the original type of the i>opula- 
tion of India, now modified to a varying extent by the admixture of 
Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements. 

It IS apparently from the differences in civilization and political 
power resulting from these successive strata of conquerors over the 
conquered that the Hindu system of caste arose. A 
caste is defined in the census report of 1901 as a collection 
of fanuiies or groups of families beanng a common name, which 
ustiaJiy azotes or is associated with a specific occupation ; claiming 
common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or' divine, pro¬ 
fessing to follow the same c^ling, and regarded by those who are 
competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community. A caste is almost invariably ©ndogamous, in the sense 
that a member of the large circle denoted by the common name may 
not marry outside that circle, but within the circle there are usuaUy 
a number of smaller circles, each of ndiich is also endogamous. Thus 
It 18 not enough to say at the present day that a Brahman cannot 
marry any woman who is not a Brahman ; his wife must not only 
, a Brahman, but must also belong to the same endogamous 
divwion of toe Brahman caste. The origin of caste was described 
Ibbetion in the Punjab Census Report of i88x in the 
foliowng terms: We have the following steps in toe process by 
wliich caste has evolv^ in the Punjab—(1) the tribal divisions 
commem to all primitive societies ; {2) the gilds nased upon her^itary 
occupation common to the middle IHe of all communities ; (3) toe 
exalta^on of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in other 
potties; I4) the exaltation of the Levitical blood hy a special 
inststenoe upon the necessarity hereditary nature of occupation ; 
(5) the preservation and support of this principle by tlie elaboration 
from the theories of the Hindu creed or cosmogony of a purely 
artificial set of rules regulating nMmtage and intermatruge, de^^ng 
certain occupations and foods to be impure and pouutmg, and 
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BKacnbiac itbf; cpodRiopa 4«4( 4eme '«finociftl int«rc«i^Mnnil^ I 
between we, several wstee. Add p> theee the prids ,P* •Waid, *»nk, i 
and tbe pride of blbdd, tvbich iure natnnil to mu, and Whitin alone ' 
aatttd reecmoae a natieta ii> eeetrietiOM at once iriaerile’'{rinD'<^a> 
dntMticand bordetnome iroei 8inmtedal .poHit <of<<eiewt,;aDd it ni ' 
hardly to> be woodeKedi at tbat caste riuNildbaveiasMmwd'nengMitgr i 
which distinguiabes it in India." Caste baa, in iacti coap ;to be the ; 
chief dominattog factor in the life of the onlinaiy native of India. 
AS a man's actions from the cradle to the grave Mt» Tegniated by it • 
and theitandeartty in aMdem India is foe tribes to tunt into castes.' 
So widespsead is its ioduence that, though orimnaUy a purely Hiniia 
institution, it has come to exercise considerable influence over their 
Manommedan neighbours (see Caste). 

The chief Indian religions with the numbers of their followers 
according to the census bf 1901 are: Hindu (ax>T,14^,026), 
Mahommedan (6a,458,07(1), Buddhist ( 9 H 7 ®i 7 S 9 i Sikh 
<*.^ 95 , 339 ), Jain (1,334,148), Clp-istian (*,923,241), 
Parsec (94,190), and Animist (8,584,148). The oldest of these 
religions is Aninrism (7.0.), which represents the beginnings of 
religion in India, and is stiTl professed by the more primitive 
tribes, such as Santals, Bhils and Gonds. The transition frorri 
this crude form of religion to popular Hinduism (g.v.) is compara¬ 
tively easy. The most obvious characteristics of the ordinary 
Hindu are that he worships a plurality of godS, looks upon the 
cow as a sacred animal, and accepts the Brumanical supremacy 
(see Brahmanism! and the caste system ; and when it is a question 
whether one of the animistic tribes has or has notjentered the 
fold of Hinduism, these two latter points seem to be the proper 
test to apply. On the other hand there are various offshoots from 
orthodox Hinduism, the distinguishing feature of which, in th«r 
earlier history at least, is the obliteration of caste distinctions 
and the rejection of the Brahmanical hierarchy. It is doubtful 
if Buddhism, and still more so if Jainism and Sikhism, all 
of which are commonly recognized ns distinct religions, ever 
differed from Hinduism to a greater extent than did the tenets 
of the earlier followers of Chaitanya in Bengal or those of the 
Lingayats in Mysore ; and yet these latter two are regarded 
only as sects of Hinduism. Considerations of their history 
and past political importance have led to the elevation of 
Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism to the rank of independent 
religions, while the numerous other schismatic bodies are held 
to be only sects. But there is a marked tendency both on the 
part of the sects and of the distinct religions to lapse into the 
parent religion from which they sprang. In this way both 
Buddhism {g.v.) and Jains (g.v.) have almost been swallowed 
up by Hinduism; Sikhism (g.v.) is only preserved by the military 
requirements of the British, and even the antagonism between 
Hindu and Mahommedan is much less acute than it used to be. 
The bewildering diversity of religious beliefs collected under 
the name of Hinduism has no counterpart amongst the Mahom- 
medans (see Mahommedan Religion), who are limited as to their 
main tenets by the teaching of a single book, the Koran. The two 
main sects are the Sunnis and the Shiahs. In India the Sunnis 
greatly preponderate, but they usually share with the Shiahs 
their veneration for Hasan and Husain and strictly observe 
the Mohurrum. 

The Mahommedans of India may be divided into two classes, 
pure Mahommedans from the Mogul and Pathan conquering races, 
and Mahommedan converts, who differ very little from the 
surrounding Hindu population from which they originally sprang. 
The pure Mahommedans may again be subdivided mto four 
sections : Moguls, or the descendants of the last conquering race, 
including Persians ; Afghans or Pathans, who from their prox¬ 
imity to the frontier are much more strongly represented, 
chiefly in the Punjab and in theHohilkhand division of the United 
Provinces; Sayads, who claim to be lineally descended from the 
Prophet; and Sheikhs, which is a name often ademted by ron- 
verts. The remainder are unspecified, but the following tribes 
or classes among Indian Mussulmans are worthy of notice. In 
Bengal the vast majority of the Mahomm^ans manifestly belong 
to the same race as the lowest castes of Hindus. They are them¬ 
selves subdivided into many classes, which in their devotion to 
herediOtty occupations are scarcely to be distinguished Irom 
Hmdu' castes. In the Punjab, besides the Pathan immigrants 
from across the frontier, Ismm has taken a strong hold of the 


native population. TheihirisUe^iainnted large numbers of 
RajftOtlt "arid'Gujan among the Mussulmans. HerOt 
the'M^omnnd&s are not strongl); d»tiQguishod. 

Hindu Imthren. Bombay pwsesses .t^ma\pfe»I^» 
Mussulmans, each of which is speiaaily tiewoted to-ii 
trade—the Memons, chiefly in Sind; the Borahs, itUtiaiy in 
Gujarat; and the Klu^ahs,'nf whom half live in me 
Bombay. In southern India themajori^ azcJiiaMwa.upecc^ 
Mussidmans, being descendants of the axmtes .-led by the kings 
and nawabs of tihe Deccan. Bat the two pectfliw taCei of the 
south are the Moplahs and the habits, hotanfyrhich ait seated 
along the coast and follow a seafaring life. Huy eie descended 
from the Arab traders who settled therein vwy<e«riy timet, and 
were recruited partly by voluntary adtesicais and 'partly by 
forcible conversions during the persecutions of Hyfler, Ali and 
Tippoo Sultan. The Moplahs of Malabar ate notoritnis for 
repeated outbreaks of bloody fanaticism. In proportion to the 
total population Islam is most strongly represented in the North- 
West Frontier Province, where it it the religion «f 92 %’*! tiie 
inhabitants; then follow Kariimir and Sind with about 75 % 
each. Eastern Bengal and Assam with 58 tise Punjab with 
49 %« Bengal with 18 %, and the United mviacet with. 14 
in me great MahonKBedan state of Hyderabad the {Hoportion is 
only 10 %. It appears tiiat the Mahommedans genensBy tend 
to increase at a faster rate than the Hindus. 


The Sikh religioD is almost entirely coniiDed to the Punjab. Oi 
tbe total numbm ol 2,195,339 Sikhs all but 64,332 are founa in the 
Punjab, and two-thirds ol the remainder are in tee United Provinces 
and Kashmir white adjoin it. 

Buddhism had disappeared from India long before tee East India 
Company gained a foothold in the country, and at the present day 
there are few Buddhists in India proper. Of the 9,476,759 
enumerated in the census of 1901 all but some three hundred thousand 
were in Burma. The greater part of the remainder are found in 
Bengal on the borders of Burma, on the borders of Nepal, Tibet 
and Bhutan, and in the Spiti, lahui and Kanawar districts of the 
Punjab Himalayas, where many of the inhabitants are of Tibetan 
origm. 

More than two-flfths of the Jains in India are found in Bombay 
and its native states, including Buoda. Tliey are proportionally 
most numerous in central and western Rajputana and in Gujarat 
and Central India. 

The Parsees, though influential and wealthy, are a very small 
community, numbering only 94,000, of whom all but 7000 are found 
in Bombay. The remainder are scattered all over India, but are 
most numerous in Hyderabad, the Central India Agency, and tbe 
Central Provinces. 

The Christian communlte numbers 2,923,24t, of whom, 2,664,313 
are natives and the remainder Europwms and Eurasians. Of the 
native Christians about two-flfths are Roman Catholics and one- 
eighth Uniat Syrians; one-mnth belong to the Anglican communion, 
one-eleventh are Jacobite Syrians, and one-tweRth are Baptists; 
while Lutherans, Methodists and Presbyterians are also represented. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total number are found in tbe Madras 
Presidency, including its native states. In Cochin and Travaneore, 
where tbe Syrian church has most of its adherents, nearly a quarter 
of the entire population profess the Christian faith. More than four- 
fifths of tee Christians in Madras prtmer are found in the eight 
southernmost districts, the scene of the labonrs of St Francis Xarier 
andtee Protestant missionary Schwarz. Tbe adherents oi theSyrian 
church, known as " Christians of St Thomas," in Malabar, Travaneore 
and Cochin are the most ancient Christian community in the south. 
After these come tee Roman Catholics, who trace their oririn to the 
teaching of St Francis Xavier and tbe Madura JOsuits, The Pro¬ 
testant cbnrches date only from about the begiBning of tbe ipte 
century, but their progress since that time has,been coosidecable. 
As is to be expected in the case of a religion with a strong proselytizing 
agency, the growth of Christianity is far more rapid than that of 
the general population. Talcing native Christians alone, teeir 
nutolxrB inersaM from 1,346,268 in (672 to 3,664,3(3 kf iQoi, 
and tee rate of increase in tee thirty yc^ was even greater- tetm 
these figures would show, because they indude tiie Syrian church, 
whose nunibers are practically constant. Tbe classes most reoi^ve 
of Christianity are those who are outeiae the Hindu mtora^ or whom 
Hinduisin rsganla as degraded. Amor^t tee Hinou hiffMr wastes 
there axe serioiu obstacles in the way of eonvensioo, of which testily 
influence and the caste system are the greatest. 


Languages .— Accorditm to the linguistic- survey of India 
no fewT than 147 dhltmct kngui^es arc peooHied aS veim- 
ctilar in India. These are g7t>tq5ed -aMOfdilj(; ;te -the foHowlt® 
syStemt— ■ . : 
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Vernaculars of India. 

Number of 
languages spoken. 

Malayo-Polynesian Family— 

Malay Grow (7831) . 2 

Mon-Khmer Family (427,760).4 

Tibeto-Chinese Family— 


Tibeto-Burman Sub-family (9,560,454) 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-family (1,724,085) 

• • 79 

• 9 

Dravidian Family (56,514,524) .... 

. . 14 

Munda Family (3,179,275). 

Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-family— 
Iranian Branch (1,377,023) . . ... 

. . 10 

• 3 

Indo-Aryan Branch (219,780,650) . 

. . 22 

Semitic Family (42,881). 

. . X 

Hamitic Family (5330). 

. . I 

Unclassed Languages. 

Andamanese (1882) 

Gipsy Languages ( 344 . 143 ) 

Others (125) 

. . 2 

Total Vernaculars of India 

. .147 


The only representatives of the Malayo-Polynesian group in India 
are the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago and the Nicobarese. 
The Mon-Khmer family, which is most numerous in Indo-Cbina, is 
here represented by the Talaings of southern Burma and the Khasis 
of Assam. Of the Tibeto-Chinese family, the Tibeto-Burman sub¬ 
family, as its name implies, is spoken from Tibet to Burma ; while 
the Siamese-Chinese subfamily is represented by the Karens 
and Shans of Burma. The Munda or Kolarian family, which is 
now distinguished from the Dravidian, is almost confined to Chota 
Nagpur, its best-known tribe being the Santals. The Dravidian 
family includes the four literary languages of the south, as well as 
many dialects spoken by hill tribes in central India, and also the 
isolated Brabiii in Baluchistan, Of the Indo-European family, the 
Iranian branch inhabits Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan; 
while the lndo-.\ryan branch is spoken by the great mass of the 
people of northern India. The only Semitic language is Arabic, 
found at Aden, where also the Hamitic Somali was returned. Gipsy 
dialects are used by the nomadic tribes of India, while Andamanese 
has not been connected by philologists with any recognized family 
of speech. 

All the chief languages of India are described under their separate 
names. 

Education .—The existing system of education in India is 
mainly dependent upon the government, being directly organized 
by the state, at least in its higher departments, assisted through¬ 
out by grants-in-aid and under careful inspection. But at no 
period of its history has India been an altogether unenlightened 
country. The origin of the Deva-Nagari alphabet is lost in 
antii|uity, though that is generally admitted not to be of indi¬ 
genous invention. Inscriptions on stone and copper, the palm- 
leaf records of the temples, and in later days the widespread 
manufacture of paper, all alike indicate, not only the general 
knowledge, but also the common use, of the art of writing. 
From the earliest times the caste of Brahmans has preserved, 
by oral tradition as well as in MSS., a literature unrivalled alike 
in its antiquity and in the intellectual subtlety of its contents. 
The Mahoinmedan invaders introduced the profession of the 
historian, which reached a high degree of excellence, even as 
compared with contemporary Europe. Through all changes 
of government vernacular instruction in its simplest form has 
always been given, at least to the children of respectable classes, 
in every large village. On the one hand, the tols or seminaries for 
teaching Sanskrit philosophy at Benares and Nadiya recall the 
schools of Athens and Alexandria ; on the other, the importance 
attached to instruction in accounts reminds us of the picture 
which Horace has left of a Roman education. Even at the 
present day knowledge of reading and writing is, owing to the 
teaching of Buddhist monks, as widely diffused throughout 
Burma as it is in some countries of Europe. English efforts 
to stimulate education have ever been most successful when 
based upon the existing indigenous institutions. 

During the early days of the East India Company’s rule the 
promotion of education was not recognized as a duty of govern¬ 
ment. The enlightened mind of Warren Hastings did indeed 
anticipate his age by founding the Calcutta madrasa for Mahom- 
raedan teaching, and by affording steady patronage alike to 
Hindu pundits and European students. But Wellesley’s schemes 
of imperial dominion did not extend beyond the establishment 


of a college for English officials. Of the Calcutta colleges, that 
of Sanskrit was founded in 1824, when Lord Amherst was 
governor-general, the medical college by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1835, the Hooghly madrasa by a wealthy native gentleman 
in 1836, The Sanskrit college at Benares had been established 
in 1791, the Agra college in 1823. Meanwhile the missionaries 
made the field of vernacular education their own. Discouraged 
'by the official authorities, and ever liable to banishment or 
deportation, they not only devoted themselves with courage 
to their special work of evangelization, but were also the first 
to study the vernacular dialects sjxiken by the common people. 
Just as two centuries earlier the Jesuits at Madura, in the 
extreme south, composed works in Tamil, which are still acknow¬ 
ledged as classical by native authors, so did the Baptist mission 
at Serampur, near Calcutta, first raise Bengali to the rank of a 
literary dialect. The interest of the missionaries in education, 
which has never ceased to the present day, though now compara¬ 
tively overshadowed by government activity, had two distinct 
aspects. They studied the vernacular, in order to reach the 
people by their preaching and to translate the Bible ; and they 
taught English, as the channel of non-sectarian learning. 

At last the government awoke to its own responsibilitj’ 
in the matter of education, after the long and acrimonious 
controversy between the advocates of English and vernacular 
teaching had worn itself out. The present system dates from 
1854, being based upon a comprehensive despatch sent out by 
Sir C. Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax) in that year. At that 
time the three universities were founded at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay ; English-teaching schools were established in 
every district; the benefit of grants-in-aid was extended to the 
lower vernacular institutions and to girls’ schools; and public 
instruction was erected into a department of the administration 
in every province, under a director, with a staff of inspectors. 
In some respects this scheme may have been in advance of the 
time; but it supplied a definite outline, which has graduall)- 
been filled up with each succeeding year of progress. A network 
of schools has now been spread over the country,graduated from 
the indigenous village institutions up to the highest colleges. 
All alike receive some measure of pecuniary support, which is 
justified by the guarantee of regular inspection; and a series 
of scholarships at once stimulates efficiency and opens a path to 
the university for children of the poor. 

During Lord Curzon’s term of office the whole system of 
education in India was examined, reported upon and improved. 
The five universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Lahore, which were formerly merely examining bodies, 
had their senates reformed by the introduction of experts ; 
while hostels or boarding-houses for the college students were 
founded, so as to approach more nearly to the English ideal 
of residential institutions. The schools for secondary education 
were found to be fairly prosperous, owing to the increasing 
demand for English education ; but more teachers and more 
inspectors were provided. In the primary schools, however, 
which provide vernacular teaching for the masses, there were 
only 4i million pupils to the 300 millions of India. In 1901 three 
out of every four country villages had no school, only 3,000,000 
boys, or less than one-fifth of the total number of school-going 
age, were in receipt of primary education, and only one girl for 
every ten of the male sex, or 2J % of the female population of 
school-going age. In order to remedy these defects primar)’ 
eduaition was made a first charge upon provincial revenues, 
and a permanent annual grant of £213,000 was made from the 
central government, with the result that thousands of new 
primary schools have since been opened. The technical schools 
may be divided into two classes, technical colleges and schools 
and industrial schools. The former include colleges of engineering 
and agriculture, veterinary colleges, schools of art and similar 
institutions. Several of these, such as the Rurki and Sibpur 
engineering colleges, the college of science at Poona, the Victoria 
J ubilee Institute at Bombay and some of the schools of art, have 
shown excellent results. The agricultural colleges have been 
less successful. The industrial schools were largely engaged in 
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1901 in teaching carpentry and smithy-work to boys who never 
intended to be carpenters or smiths; but this misdirection of 
industry has since been remedied, and the industrial schools 
have been made the first stepping-stone towards a professional 
career. In addition a number of technical scholarships of £150 
each have been founded tenable in Europe or America. 

Administration 

By the act of parliament which transferred the government 
of India from the company to the crown, the administration 
in England is exercised by the sovereign through a secretary 
of state, who inherits all the powers formerly belonging to 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, and who, as 
a member of the cabinet, is responsible to parliament. In 
administrative details he is assisted by the’Council of India, an 
advisory body, with special control over finance. This council 
consists of not more than fifteen and not fewer than ten members, 
appointed by the secretary of state for a terin of seven years, 
of whom at least nine must have served or resided in India for 
ten years. A Hindu and a Mahommedan were for the first 
time appointed to the council in 1907. 

At the head of the government in India is the governor- 
general, styled also viceroy, as representative of the sovereign. 

He is appointed by the crown, and his tenure of office 
Sapnau is five years. The supreme authority, civil and 
aovtra- military, including control over all the local govern- 
ments, is vested in the governor-general in council, 
commonly known as “ the Government of India,” which has 
its seat at Calcutta during the cold season from November to 
April, and migrates to Simla in the Punjab hills for the rest of 
the year. The executive council of the governor-general is 
composed of six ordinary members, likewise appointed by the 
crown for a term of five years, of whom three must have served 
for ten years in India and one must be a barrister, together 
with the commandcr-in-chief as an extraordinary member. 
A Hindu barrister was first appointed a member of council in 
190Q. The .several departments of administration—Foreign, 
Home, Finance, Legislative, Army, Revenue and Agriculture 
(with Public Works), Commerce and Industry '—are distributed 
among the council after the fashion of a European cabinet, 
the foreign portfolio being reserved by the viceroy ; but all 
orders and re.solutions arc issued in the name of the governor- 
general in council and must be signed by a secretary. 

For legislative purposes the executive council is enlarged 
into a legislative council by the addition of other members, 
Tht ** officio, nominated and elected. In accordance 
Ltgitip- with regulations made under the Indian Councils Act 
Uve 1909, these additional members number 61, making 
Council. (5g viceroy, so arranged as to give 

an official majority of three. The only ex-officio additional 
member is the lieutenant-governor of the province in which the 
legislative council may happen to meet; nominated members 
number 35, of whom not more than 38 may be officials ; while 25 
are elected, directly or indirectly, with special representation 
for Mahommedans and landholders. Apart from legislation, the 
members of the council enjoy the right to interpellate the 
government on all matters of public interest, including the 
putting of supplementary questions; the right to move and 
discuss general resolutions, which, if carried, have effect only 
as recommendations; and the right to discuss and criticize 
in detail the budget, or annual financial statement. 

The local or provincial governments are fifteen in all, with 
varying degrees of responsibility. First stand the two presi¬ 
dencies of Madras (officially Fort St George) and Bombay, each 
of which is administered by a governor and council appointed 
by the crown. The governor is usually sent from England ; the 
members of council may number four, of whom two must have 
served in India for ten years. Next follow the five lieutenant- 
governorships of Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
for each of which a council may be appointed, beginning with 
‘ An additional member (Education) was added in igio. 


Bengal. Last come the chief commissionerships, of which 
the Central Provinces (with Berar) rank scarcely below the 
lieutenant-governorships, while the rest—the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Ajraer-Merwara, Coorg 
and the Andamans—are minor charges, generally associated with 
political supervision over native states or frontier tribes. The 
two presidencies and also the five lieutenant-governorships 
each possesses a legislative council, modelled on that of the 
governor-general, but so that in every case there shall be a 
majority of non-official members, varying from 13 to 3. 

Within the separate provinces the administrative unit is 
the district, of which there are 249 in India. In every province 
except Madras there are divisions, consisting of three 
or more districts under a commissioner. The title 
of the district officer varies according to whether the province 
is “ regulation ” or “ non-regulation.” This is an old dis¬ 
tinction, which now tends to become obsolete ; but broadly 
speaking a larger measure of discretion is allowed in the non¬ 
regulation provinces, and the district officer may be a military 
officer, while in the regulation provinces he must be a member 
of the Indian civil service. In a regulation province the 
district officer is styled a collector, while in a non-regulation 
province he is called a deputy-commissioner. The chief non¬ 
regulation provinces are the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
Burma; but non-regulation districts are also to be found in 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces 
and Sind. 

The districts are partitioned out into lesser tracts, which 
are strictly units of administration, though subordinate ones. 
The system of partitioning, and also the nomenclature, vary in 
the different provinces ; but generally it may be said that 
the subdivision or tahsil is the ultimate unit of administration. 
The double name indicates the twofold principle of separation ; 
the subdivision is properly the charge of an assistant magistrate 
or executive officer, the lahstl is the charge of a deputy-collector 
or fiscal officer ; and these two offices may or may not be in the 
same hands. Broadly speaking, the subdivision is characteristic 
of Bengal, where revenue duties are in the background, and 
the taksil of Madras, where the land settlement requires attention 
year by year. There is no administrative unit below the sub¬ 
division or taksil. The thana, or police division, only exists 
for police purposes. The pargana, or fiscal division, under 
native rule, has now but an historical interest. The village 
still remains as the agricultural unit, and preserves its inde¬ 
pendence for revenue purposes in most parts of the country. 
The township is peculiar to Burma. 

Bengal (including Eastern Bengal and Assam), Madras, 
Bombay and the old North-Western Provinces each has a 
high court, established by charter under an act of 
parliament, with judges appointed by the crown. 

Of the other provinces the Punjab and Lower Burma sorriee. 
have chief courts, and Oudh, the Central Provinces, 

Upper Burma, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province 
have judicial commissioners, all established by local legislation. 
From the high courts, chief courts and judicial commissioners 
an appeal lies to the judicial committee of the privy council 
in England. Below these courts come district and sessions 
judges, who perform the ordinary judicial work of the country, 
civil and criminal. Their jurisdictions coincide for the most 
part with the magisterial and fiscal boundaries. But, except 
in Madras, where the districts are large, a single civil and sessions 
judge sometimes exercises jurisdiction over more than one 
district. In the non-regulation territory judicial and executive 
functions are to a large extent combined m the same hands. 

The law administered in the Indian courts is described in 
the article Indian Law. 

The chief of the Indian services is technically known as the 
Indian civil service. It is limited to about a thousand members, 
who are chosen by open competition in England 
between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-four. 

Nearly all the higher appointments, administrative 

and judicial, are appropriated by statute to this service, with 
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the exception of a few held by military officers on civil duty 
in the non - regulation provinces. Other services mainly or 
entirely recruited in England are the education department, 
police, engineering, public works, telegraph and forest services. 
In addition to the British officials employed in these services, 
there is a host of natives of India holding sujMjrior or subordinate 
appointments in the government service. According to a 
calculation made in 1904, out of 1370 appointments with a salary 
of £Soo a year and upwards, 1263 were held by Europeans, 15 
by Eurasians and 92 by natives of India. Hu,t below that line 
natives of India greatly preponderate ; of 26,908 appointments 
raiding between £800 and £60 a year, only 5205 were held by 
Europeans, 5420 by Eura.sians and 16,283 by natives. 

These figures show that less than 6500 Englishmen are 
employed to rule over the 300 millions of India. On the other 
hand, natives manage the greater part of the administration 
of the revenue and land affairs and magisterial work. The 
subordinate courts throughout India are alitiost entirely manned 
by native judges, who sit also on the bench in each of the High 
tuurts. Similarly in the other services. There are four engineer¬ 
ing colleges in India, which furnish to natives acce.ss to the 
higher grades of the public works department; and the pro¬ 
vincial education services are recruited solely in India. 

Though the total strength of the army in India has undergone 
little change, important reforms of organization have been 
effected in recent years which have greatly improved 
its efficiency. In 1895, after long di.scussion, the 
old presidency .system was abolished and the whole 
army was placed under one commander-in-chief, though it 
was not till 1904 that the native regiments of cavalry and 
infantry were re-numbered consecutively, and the Hyderabad 
contingent and a few local battalions were incorporated with 
tile rest of the army. Ab^t the same time (1903) the designa¬ 
tion of British officers serving with native troops was changed 
from “ Indian Staff Corps ” to “ Indian Army.” The entire 
force, British and native, is now subdivided into a Northern 
and a Southern Army, with Burma as an independent command 
attached to the latter. Each of these armies is organized in 
divisions, nine in number, based on the principles that the troops 
in peace should be trained in units of command similar to those 
in which they would Uike the field, and tlrnt mucJi larger powers 
should be entrusted to the divisional commanders. At the 
same time large sums of money have been expended on strategic 
works along the north-west frontier, supply and transport 
has been reorganized, rifle, gun and ammunition factories have 
been established, and a Staff College at Quetta. 

In 1907-1908 the actual strength of the army in India numbered 
227,714 officers and men, of whom 73,947 were British troops; 
and the total military expenditure amounted to £17,625,000, of 
which £2,996,000 was for non-effective charges. In addition, the 
reserve of the native army numbered 34,846 men, the volunteers 
34,962, the frontier militia (including the Khyber Rifles) 
about 6000, the levies (chiefly in Baluchistan) about 6000, 
and the military police (chiefly in Burma) about 22,000. These 
figures do not include the Imperial Service troops, consisting 
of cavalry, infantry and transport corps, about 18,000 in all, 
which are paid and officered by the native states furnishing 
them, though supervised by British inspectors. The military 
forces otherwise maintained by the several native states are 
estimated to number about 100,000 men, of varying degrees 
of efficiency. 

The police, it is admitted, still form an unsatisfactory part 
of the administration, though important reforms have recently 
been introduced. The present system, which is 
“ ”■ modelled somewhat on that of the Irish constabulary, 
dates from shortly after the Mutiny, and is regulated for the 
greater part of the country by an act passed in 1861. It provides 
a regular force in each district, under a superintendent who is 
almost always a European, subordinate for general purposes 
to the district magistrate. For the preservation of order this 
force is by no means inefficient, but it fails as a detective agency 
and also in the proseaition of crime, being distrusted by the 
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people generally. As the result of a Commission appointed 
in 1902, a considerable addition has been made to the expenditure 
on police, which is being devoted to increasing the pay of all 
the lower grades and to augmenting the number of investigating 
officers. In 1901 the total strength of the civil police force 
was about 145,000 men, maintained at a total cost of about 
£2,200,000. In addition, the village watchmen or chaukidars, 
a primitive institution paid from local sources but to some 
extent incorporated in the general system, aggregated about 
700,000; while a special force of military police, numbering 
about 20,000, under officers seconded from the army, is main¬ 
tained along the frontier, more especially in Burma. 

The administration of gaols in India can be described more 
favourably. As a rule, there is one gaol in each district, under 
the management of the civil surgeon. Discipline 
is well maintained, though separate confinement 
is practically unknown ; and various industries (especiaUy 
carpet-weaving) are profitably pursued wherever possible. 
So much attention has been directed to diet and sanitation 
diat the death-rate compares well with that of the general working 
population: in 1907 it was as low as 38 per 1000. Convicts 
with more than six years to serve are transported to the Andaman 
Islands, where the penal settlement is organized on an elaborate 
.system, permitting ultimately self-support on a ticket of leave 
and even marriage. In 1907 the daily average gaol population 
in India was 87,306, while the convicts in the Andamans numbered 
14 . 235 - 

Local self-government, municipal and rural, in the form in which 
it now prevails in liidra, is essentially a product of British rule. 
Village communities and trade gilds in towns existed Mumicl- 
previously, but these were only rudimentary forms of 
self-government. The lieginnings of municipal govern- ' * ' 

ment occurred in the Presidency towns. Apart from these the act 
of 1850 respecting improvements in towns initiated lonsultative 
committees. In 1H70 Lord Mayo delegated to local committees the 
control over these improvement lunds. But the system at present 
in force is ha.sed upon legislation by I.ord Ripon in 1882, providing 
for the c.stablisliment of municipM committees and local boards, 
wlio.se mcmliers should be chosen by election with a preixinderance 
of noii-official members. The large towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras have municipalities of this character, and there are large 
numbers of municipal committees and local boards all over the 
country. There are also Port Trusts in the great maritime cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

As the land furnishes the main source of Indian revenue, 
.so the as.sessmcnt of the land tax is the main work of Indian 
administration. No technical term is more familiar 
to Anglo-Indians, and none more .strange to the 
English public, than that of land settlement. No meat. 
.subject has given rise to more voluminous controversy. 

It will be enough in this place to explain the general principles 
upon which the system is based, and to indicate the chief differ¬ 
ences of application in the several provinces. That the state 
should appropriate to itself a direct share in the produce of the 
soil is a fundamental maxim of Indian finance that has been 
recognized throughout the East from time immemorial. The 
germs of rival systems can be traced in the old military and 
other service tenures of As.sam, and in the poll tax of Burma, 
&c. The exclusive development of the land system is due to 
two conditions,—a comparatively high state of agriculture 
and an organized plan of administration,—both of which are 
supplied by the primitive village community. During the 
lapse of untold generations, despite domestic anarchy and 
foreign conquest, Hindu village has in many parts preserved 
its simple customs, written in the imperishable tablets of tradition. 
The land was not held by private owners, but by occupiers under 
the petty corporation; the revenue was not due from individuals, 
but from the community represented by its head-man. The 
aggregate harvest of the village fields was thrown into a common 
fund, and before the generS distribution the head-man was 
bound to set aside the share of the state. No other system of 
taxation could be theoretically more just, or in practice less 
obnoxious to the people. Such is an outline of the land system 
as it may be found at the present day throughout large portions 
of India both under British and native rule ; and such we may 
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fancy it to have been universally before the Mahommedan 
conquest. The Mussulmans brought with them the avarice 
of conquerors, and a stringent system of revenue collection. 
Under the Mogul empire, as organized by Akbar the Great, 
the share of the state was fixed at one-third of the gross produce 
of the soil; and a regular army of tax-collectors was permitted 
to intervene between the cultivator and the supreme government. 
The entire vocabulary of the present land system is borrowed 
from the Mogul admini.stration. The zamindar himself is a 
creation of the Mahommedaas, unknown to the early Hindu 
system. He was originally a mere tax-collector, or farmer 
of the land revenue, who agreed to furnish a lump sum from 
the tract of country assigned to him. If the Hindu village 
system may be praised for its justice, the Mogul farming system 
had at least the merit of efiiciency. Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb 
extracted a larger land revenue than the British do. When 
the government was first undertaken by the East India Company, 
no attempt wa.s made to understand the social system upon 
which the land revenue was based. The zamindar was con¬ 
spicuous and useful; the village community and the cultivating 
ryot did not force themselves into notice. The zamindar seemed 
a solvent person, capable of keeping a contract; and his official 
position as tax-collector was confused with the proprietary 
rights of an English landlord. The superior stability of the 
village system was overlooked, and in the old provinces of 
Bengal and Madra.s the village organization has gradually I 
been suffered to fall into decay. The consistent aim of the 
British authorities has been to establish private property in 
the soil, so far its is consistent with the punctual payment of 
the revenue. The annual government demand, like the succes¬ 
sion duty in England, is universally the first liability on the 
land ; when that is satisfied, the registered landholder has powers 
of sale or mortgage scarcely more restricted than those of a 
tenant in fee-simple. At the same time the possible hardships, 
as regards the cultivator, of this absolute right of property 
vested in the owner have been anticipated by the recognition 
of occupancy rights or fixity of tenure, under certain conditions. 
Legal rights are everywhere taking the place of unwritten 
customs. Land, which was before merely a source of livelihood 
to the cultivator and of revenue to the state, has now become 
the subject of commercial speculation. The fixing of the revenue 
demand has conferred upon the owner a credit which he never 
before possessed, by allowing him a certain share of the unearned 
increment. This credit he may use improvidcntly, but none the 
less has the land system of India been raised from a lower to 
a higher stage of civilization. 

The means by whicli the land revenue is assessed is known as 
settlemenl, and the .assessor is styled a settlement olheer. In Bengal 
the assessment has been accomplished once and for all, but through¬ 
out the greater part ot the rest of India tlie process i.s continualty 
going on. The details vary in the different provinces ; but, broadly 
speaking, a settlement may be describetl as the ascert.ainmcnt of 
the agricultural capacity of the land. Prior to tlie settlement is the 
work of .survey, which first determines the area of every village and 
frequently of every field also. Then comes the settlement officer, 
whose duty it is to estimate the cliaracter of the soil, the kind of 
crop, the opportunities for irrigation, the means of communication 
and their probable development in the future, and adl other circum¬ 
stances wMch tend to affect the value of the produce. With these 
facts before him, he proceeds to assess tlic government demand 
upon the land according to certain general principles, which may 
vary in the several provinces The final result is a settlement report, 
which records, as in a Domesday Book, the entire mass of agricultural 
statistics concerning the district. 

Lower Bengal and a few adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces and of Madras have a permanent settlement, i.e. 
the land revenue has been fixed in perpetuity. When the 
Company obtained the diwdni or financial administration of 
Bengal in 1765, the theory of a settlement, as described above, 
was unknown. The existing Mahommedan system was adopted 
in its entirety. Engagements, sometimes yearly, sometimes 
for a term of years, were entered into with the zamindars to 
pay a lump sum for the area over which they exercised control. 
If the offer of the zamindar was not deemed satisfactory, another 
contractor was substituted in his place. But no steps were 


taken, and perhaps no steps were possible, to ascertain in detail 
the amount which the country could afford to pay. For more 
than twenty years these temporary eng^ements continued, 
and received the sanction of Warren Hastings, the first titular 
governor-general of India. Hastings’s great rival, Francis, 
was among those who urged the superior advantages of a per¬ 
manent assessment. At last, in 1789, a more accurate investiga¬ 
tion into the agricultural resources of Bengal was commenced, 
and the settlement based upon this investigation was declared 
perpetual by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. zamindars of that 
time were raised to the status of landlords, with rights of transfer 
and inheritance, subject always to the payment in perpetuity 
of a rent-charge. In default of due payment, their lands were 
liable to be sold to the highest bidder. The aggregate assess¬ 
ment was fixed at sikkd Rs. 26,800,989, equivalent to Co.’s 
Rs. 28,587,722, or say 2] millions sterling. While the claim of 
Government against the zamindars was thus fixed for ever, 
it was intended that the rights of the zamindars over their own 
tenants should be equally restricted. But no detailed record 
of tenant-right was inserted in the settlement papers, and, 
as a matter of fact, the cultivators lost rather than gained 
in security of tenure. The same English prejudice which made 
a landlord of the zamindar could rerognize nothing but a tenant- 
at-will in the ryot. By two stringent regulations of 1799 and 
1812 the tenant was practically put at the mercy of a rack- 
renting landlord. If he failed to pay his rent, however excessive, 
his property was rendered liable to distmint and his person 
to imprisonment. At the same time the operation of the revenue 
sale law had introduced a new race of zamindars, who were 
bound to their tenants by no traditions of hereditary sympathy, 
but whose sole object was to make a profit out of their newly 
purchased property. The r-ick - rented peasantry found no 
protection in the law courts until i4||0, when an act w^ passed 
which restricted the landlord’s powen of enhancement in certain 
specified cases. Later the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, since 
amended by an act of 1898, created various clas.ses of privileged 
tenant.s, including one class known as “ settled ryots,” in which 
the qualifying condition is holding land, not necessarily the 
.same land, for twelve years continuously in one village. Outside 
the privileged clas.ses of tenants the act gives valuable protection 
to tenunts-at-will. The progress in the acquisition of occupancy 
rights by tenants may be judged from the fact that, whereas 
in 1877 it was stated of the Champaran district that the culti¬ 
vator had hardly acquired any permanent interest in the soil, 
the settlement officer in 1900 reported that 87 % of the occupied 
area was in the possession of tenants with occupancy rights 
or holding at fixed rates. It is believed that the ryots will eventu¬ 
ally be able to secure, and to hold against all comers, the strong 
legal position which the Bengal Tenancy Act has given them. 

The permanent settlement was confined to the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, according to their boundaries 
at that time. Orissa proper, which was conquered from the 
Mahrattas in 1803, is subject to a temporary settlement, which 
expired in 1897 and a re-settlement was made in 1900. The 
enhancement in the revenue amounted to 52 % of the previous 
demand; but in estates in which the increase was specially 
large it was decided to introduce the new rates gradually. 

The prevailing system throughout the Madras presidency 
is the ryotwari, which takes the cultivator or peasant proprietor 
as its rent-paying unit, somewhat as the Bengal system 
takes the zamindar. This system cannot be called 
indigenous to the country, any more than the zamin- ,yttem. 
daxi of Bengal. If any system deserves that name, 
it is that of village asses.sment, which still lingers in the memories 
of the people in the south. When the British declared them¬ 
selves heir to tlie nawab of the Carnatic at the opening of the 
19th century, they had no adequate experience of revenue 
management. The authorities in England favoured the zamin- 
dari system already at work in Bengal, which appeared at least 
calculated to secure punctual payment. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment was accordingly instructed to enter into permanent 
engagements with zamindars, and, where no zamindars could be 
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found, to create substitutes out of enterprising contractors. 
The attempt resulted in failure in ever)' case, except where 
the zamiiidars happened to be the representatives of ancient 
lines of powerful chiefs. Several of such chiefs exist in the 
extreme south and in the north of the presidency. Their estates 
have been guaranteed to them on payment of a peshkash or 
permanent tribute, and are saved by the custom of primogeniture 
from the usual fate of subdivision. Throughout the rest of 
Madras there arc no zamindars either in name or fact. The 
influence of Sir Thomas Munro afterwards led to the adoption 
of the ryotwari sy.stcm, which will always be associated with 
his name. According to this system, an assessment is made 
with the cultivating proprietor upon the land taken up for 
cultivation year by year. Neither zamindar nor village officer 
intervenes between the cultivator and the state, which takes 
directly upon its own shoulders all a landlord's responsibility. 
The early ryotwari settlements in Madras were based upon 
insufficient experience. They were preceded by no survey, 
but adopted the crude estimates of native officials. Since 1858 
a department of revenue survey has been organized, and the 
old assessments have been every'where revised. 

Nothing can be more complete in theory and more difficult of 
exposition than a Madras ryotwari .settlement. First, the entire 
area of the district, whether cultivated or uncultivated, and of each 
field within the district is accurately measured. The next step is 
to calculate the estimated produce of each field, having regard to 
every kind of both natural and artificial advantage. Lastly, a rate 
is fixed upon every field, which may be regarded as roughly eimal 
to one-third of the gross and one-half of the net produce. The 
elaborate nature of these inquiries and calculations may be inferred 
from the fact that as many as thirty-five different rates arc some¬ 
times struck for a single district, ranging front 6d. to ,^1, 4a. per acre 
The rates thus ascertained are fixed for a term of thirty years ; but 
during that period the aggregate rent-roll of a district is liable to be 
affected by several considerations New land may be taken up for 
cultivation, or old land may be abandoned; and occasional re¬ 
missions are permitted under no less than eighteen specified heads. 
Sucli matters are discussed and decided by the collector at the 
jamabandi or court held every year for definitely ascertaining the 
amount of revenue to be paid by each ryot for the current season. 
This annual inquiry has sometimes been mistaken by careless 
passers-by for an annual reassessment of each ryot's holding. It is 
not, however, a change in the rates for the land which he already 
holds, but an inquiry into and record of the changes in his former 
holding or of any new land which he may wish to take up. 


[ADMINISTRATION 

presented to parliament in 1902, in which its policy is sum¬ 
marised as follows :— 

"In the review of their land revenue policy which has Ttaam 
now been brought to a close, the Government of India claim «atf 

to have established the following propositions, which, for SrtWe- 
convenience’ sake, it may be desirable to summarize before 
concluding this Resolution :— 

fi) That a Permanent Settlement, whether in Bengal or elsewhere, 
is no protection against the incidence and consequences of 
famine. 

(2) That in areas whore the State receives its land revenue from 
landlords, progressive moderation is the key-note of the policy 
of Government, and that the standard of 50 % of the assets is 
one which is almost uniformly observed in practice, and is more 
often departed from on the side of deficiency than of excess. 

(3) That in the same areas the State has not objected, and does 
not hesitate, to interfere by legislation to protect the interests 
of the tenants against oppression at the hands of the landlord. 

(4) That in areas where the State takes the land revenue from the 
cultivators, the proposal to fix the assessment at one-fifth 
of the gross produce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the people. 

(5) That the policy of long term settlements is gradually being 
extended, the exceptions being justified by conditions ol 
local development 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the proceedings 

connected with new settlements and an avoidance of the 
harassing invasion of an army of subordinate officials, arc a 
part of the deliberate policy of Government. 

(7) That tlie princ iple ot exemjiting or allowing for improvements 

is one of general acceptance, but may be capable of further 
extension. 

(S) That assessments have ceased to be made upon prospective 
assets. 

(9) That local taxation as a whole, though susceptible of .some 
redistribution, is neither immoderate nor burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general or wide¬ 

spread source of poverty and indebledne.ss in India, and that 
it cannot fairly he regarded as a contributory cau.se of famine 

The Government of India have further laid down liberal principles 
for future guidance and will lie jirepared, where the necessity is 
established, to make further advance in resiiect oi 

(11) The progressive and graduated imposition of large enhance¬ 
ments, 

(12) Greater elasticity in the revenue collection, facilitating its 

adjustment to tlie variations of the seasons, and the 
circumstances of the people. 

(13) A more general resort to reduction of assessments in cases of 
local deterioration, where sucli reduction cannot be claimed 
under the terms of settlement " 


INDIA 


In the early days of British rule no .system whatever prevailed 
throughout the Bombay presidency ; and even at the present 
time there are tracts where .something of the old confusion 
survives. The modern “ survey tenure,” as it is called, dates 
from 1838, when it was first introduced into one of the tdlukas 
of 1‘oona district, and it has since been gradually extended 
over the greater part of the presidency. As its name implies, 
the settlement is preceded by survey. Each field is measured, 
and an a-ssessment placed upon it according to the quality of 
the soil without any attempt to fix the actual average produce. 
This assessment holds good, without any possibility of modifica¬ 
tion, for a term of thirty years. The Famine Commission of 1901 
suggested the following measures with a view to improving 
the position of the Bombay ryot: (i) A tenancy law to protect 
expropriated ryots, (2) a bankruptcy law, (3) the limitation 
of the right of transfer, in the interests of ryots who are still 
in possession of their land. 

In the other provinces variations of the zamindari and ryotwari 
systems are found. In the United Provinces and the Punjab 
the ascertainment of the actual rents paid is the 
necessary preliminary to the land revenue demand, 
v/mwi. In the Central Provinces, where the landlords {mal- 
guzars) derive their title from the revenue settlements 
made under British rule, the rents are actually fixed by the 
settlement officer for varying periods. In addition nearly 
every province has its own laws regulating the subject of tenancy; 
the tenancy laws of the United Provinces and of the Central 
Provinces were revised and amended during the decade 1891- 
1901. 

The principles of the land revenue settlement and administra¬ 
tion were reviewed by the government of India in a resolution 


In 1900-1901 the total land revenue realized from territory 
under British administration in India amounted to £17,325,000, 
the rate per cultivated acre varying from 3.S. id. in Madras 
to lod. in the Central Provinces. The general conclusion of 
the Famine Commission of iqoi was that " except in Bombay, 
where it is full, the incidence of land revenue is low to moderate 
in ordinary years, and it should in no way per se be the cause 
of indebtedness.’’ 

Prior to the succe.s.sive reductions of the salt duty in 1903, 
1905 and 1907, next to land, salt contributed the largest share 
to the Indian revenue; and, where salt is locally manu¬ 
factured, its supervision becomes an important part of ***y„,. 
administrative duty. Up to within quite recent times gintloa. 
the tax levied upon salt varied extremely in different 
parts of the country, and a strong preventive staff was required 
to be stationed along a continuous barrier hedge, which almost 
cut the peninsula into two fiscal sections. The reform of Sir 
J. Strachey in 1878, by which the higher rates were reduced 
and the lower rates raised, with a view to their ultimate equaliza¬ 
tion over the whole country, effectually abolished this old 
engine of oppression. Communication is now free; and it 
has been found that prices are absolutely lowered by thus 
bringing the consumer nearer to his market, even though the rate 
of taxation be increased. Broadly speaking the salt consumed 
in India is derived from four sources ; (1) importation by sea, 
chiefly from England and the Red Sea and Aden; (2) solar 
evaporation in shallow tanks along the seaboard ; (3) the salt 
lakes in Rajputana ; (4) quarrying in the salt hills of the northern 
Punjab. The salt lakes in Rajputana have been leased by the 
government of India from the rulers of the native states in 
which they lie, and the huge salt deposits of the Salt Range 
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mines are worked under government control, as also are the 
brine works on the Runn of Cutch. At the Kohat mines, and in 
the salt evaporation works on the sea-coast, with the exception of 
a few of the Madras factories, the government does not come 
between the manufacturer and the merchant, except in so far 
M is necessary in order to levy the duty from the salt as it 
issues from the factory. The salt administration is in the 
hands of (i) the Northern India Salt Department, which is 
directly under the government of India, and controls the salt 
resources of Rajputana and the Punjab, and (2) the salt revenue 
authorities of Madras and Bombay. 

The consumption of salt per head in India varies from 7 lb 
in Rajputana to i6'02 lb in Madras. The salt duty, which 
stood in 1888 at Rs. 2J per maund, was reduced in 1903 to Rs. 2, 
in 1905 to Rs. ij and in 1907 to R. 1 per maund, the rate being 
uniform all over India, In 1907-1908 the gross yield of the 
salt duty was £3,339,000, of which more than one-fourth was 
derived from imported salt. 

The heading Optum in the finance accounts represents the 
duty on the export of the drug. The duty on local consumption. 
Opium. which is included under excise, yielded £981,000 in 
1907-1908. The opium revenue proper is derived 
from two sources; (1) a monopoly of production in the valley 
of the Ganges, and (2) a transit duty levied on opium grown 
in the native states of western India, known as Malwa opium. 
Throughout British territory the growth of the poppy is almost 
universally prohibited, except in a certain tract of Bengal and 
the United Provinces, where it is grown with the help of advances 
from government and under strict supervision. The opium, 
known as “ provision opium,” is manufactured in government 
factories at Patna and Ghazipur, and sold by auction at Calcutta 
for export to China. Tlic net, opium revenue represents the 
difference between the sum realized at these sales and the 
cost of production. Malwa opium is exported from Bombay, 
the duty having previously been levied on its passage into 
British territory. In 1907-1908 the net opium revenue from 
both sources amounted to £3,576,000. The Chinese government 
having issued an edict that the growth and consumption of 
opium in China should be entirely suppressed within ten years, 
the government of India accordingly agreed in 1908 that the 
export of opium from India should be reduced year by year, 
so that the opium revenue would henceforth rapidly decline 
and might be expected to cease altogether. In 1909 an inter¬ 
national commission that met at Shanghai passed resolutions 
inviting all the states there represented to take measures for 
the gradual suppression of the manufacture, sale and distribution 
of opium, except for medicinal purposes. 

Excise. —Excise, like salt, is not only a department of revenue 
collection, hut also to a great extent a brancli of the executive. In 
other words, excise duties in India are not a mere tax upon the 
consumer, levied for convenience through the manufacturer and 
retail dealer, but a species of government monopoly. The only 
excisable articles are intoxicants and drugs ; and the avowed object 
of the state is to check consumption not less than to raise revenue. 
The limit of taxation and re.striction is the point at which too great 
encouragement is given to smuggling. Details vaiy in the different 
provinces, but the general plan of administration is the same. The 
right to manufacture and the right to retail arc both monopolies of 
government permitted to private individuals only upon terms. 
Distillation of country spirits is allowed according to two .systems— 
either to the highest bidder under strict supervision, or only upon 
certain spots set apart for the purpose. The latter is known as the 
sadr or central distillery system. The right of sale is also usually 
farmed out to the highest bidder, subject to regulations fixing the 
minimum quantity of liquor that may be sold at one time. The 
brewing of beer from rice and other grains, which is universal among 
the hill tribes and other aboriginal races, is practically untaxed 
and unrestrained. The European breweries at several hill stations 
pay the same tax as imported beer. Apart from spirits, excise duties 
arc levied ujmn the sale of a number of intoxicating or stimulant 
drugs, of which the most important are opium, bhang, ganja and 
charas. Opium is issued for local consumption in India from the 
government manufactories at Ghazipur and Patna in the Bebar and 
Benares Agencies, and sold through private retailers at a monopoly 
price. Bhang, ganja and charas are three different narcotic drugs 
prepared from the hemp plant [Cannabis saliva, var. indica). 
Scientifically speaking, bhang consists of the dried leaves and small 
stalks, with a few fruits; ganja of the fiowuring and fruiting heads of 


the female plant; while chuas is the resin itself, collected in various 
ways as it naturally exudes. The plant grows twd in many parts of 
India; bnt the cultivation of it for ganja is practically confined to 
a limited area in the Rajshahi district of eastern Bengal, and charas 
is mi^y imported from Central A.sia. The use of blumg in modera¬ 
tion is comparatively harmless; ganja and charas when taken in 
excess are undoubtedly injurious, leading to crime and sometimes 
to insanity. In accordance with the recommendations of the Hemp 
Drugs Commis.sion, the government of India passed an act in 1896 
providing that, in regard to ganja and charas, cultivation of the plants 
should be restricted as much as possible, and that a direct quantita- 
Bve duty should be levied on the drugs on issue from the warehouse 
in the province of consumption ; while as regards bhang, cultivation 
of the hemp for its production should be prohibited or taxed, and 
collection of the drug from wild plants permitted only under licence, 
a moderate quantitative duty being levied in addition to vend fees. 
No duty whatever is now levied upon tobacco in any part of India. 
The plant is universally grown by the cultivators for their own 
smoking, and, like everything else, was subject to taxation under 
native rule,' but the impossibility of accurate excise supervision 
has caused the British government to abandon the impost. In 
1907-1908 the total gross revenue from excise amounted to 
;^6,2I4 ,ooo, of which more than two-thirds was derived from spirits 
and toddy. 

Since 1894 a uniform customs duty of 5 % ad valorem has been 
levied generally on imported goods, certain classes being placed on 
the free list, of which the most important are food-grains, machinery, 
railway material, coal, and cotton twist and yarn (exempted in 1896). 
Most classes of iron and steel are admitted at the lower rate of i %. 
Cotton goods are taxed at 3J %, whether imported or woven in 
Indian mills. Special duties are imposed on liquors, arms and 
ammunition and petroleum, while imported salt pays the same 
duty as salt manufactured locally. From 1899 to 1904 a counter¬ 
vailing duty was imposed on bounty-fed beet sugar. There is also 
a customs duty at the rate of about 3d. per 82 lb on exported rice. 
In 1907-1908 the total customs revenue amounted to ^4,910,000, 
of which £664,000 was derived from the export duty on rice and 
£223,730 from the excise on cotton manufactures. 

Since 1886 an asse.ssed tax has been levied on all .sources of income 
except that derived from land. The rate is a little more than 24 % 
on all incomes exceeding /133 a year, and a little more than 2 % on 
incomes exceeding £66, the minimum income liable to assessment 
having been raised in 1903 from £33. The total number of persons 
assessed is only about 260,000. In 1907-1908 the gross receipts 
from income tax amounted to £1,504,000. 

Other sources of revenue arc stamps, levied on judicial proceedings 
and commercial documents ; registration of mortgages and other 
instruments ; and provincial rates, chiefly in Bengal and the United 
Provinces for public works or rural police. The rates levied at a 
certain percentage of the land revenue for local purjioses are now 
excluded from the finance accounts. In 1907-1908 the gross receipts 
amounted to: from stamps, £4,259,000, of which more than two- 
thirds was derived from the sale of court fi-e stamps ; from registra¬ 
tion, £415,000 ; and from provincial rates, £526,000. 

Commerce and Industries. 

India may almost be said to be a country of a single industry, 
that industry being agriculture. According to the census of 
1901 two-thirds of the total population were employed in occupa¬ 
tions connected with the land, while not one-tenth of that 
proportion were supported by any other single industry. The 
prosperity of agriculture therefore is of overwhelming importance 
to the people of India, and all other industries are only sub¬ 
sidiary to this main occupation. This excessive dependence 
upon a single industry, which is in its turn dependent upon 
the accident of the seasons, upon a favourable or unfavourable 
monsoon, has been held to be one of the main causes of the 
frequent famines which ravage India. 

Agriculture.—"Vise cultivation of the soil is the occupation of the 
Indian people in a .sense which is difficult to realize m England, and 
which cannot be adequately expressed by figures. As the land tax 
forms the mainstay of the imperial revenue, so the ryot or cultivator 
constitutes the unit of the social system. The organized village 
community contains many other members besides the cultivators; 
but they all exist for his benefit, and all alike are directly maintained 
from the produce of the village fields. Even in considerable towns, 
the traders and handicraftsmen almost always possess plots of land 
of their own, on which they raise sufficient grain to .supply their 
families with food. The operations of rural life are familiar to every 
class. They are enveloped in a cloud of religious sanctions, and serve 
to mark out by their recurring periods the annual round of common 
life. 

But though agriculture thus forms the staple industry of the 
country, its practice is pursued in different provinces with infinite 
variety of detail. Everywhere the same perpetual assiduity is found, 
but the inherited experience of generations has taught the cultivators 
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to adapt their simple methods to differing circumstances. For 
irrigation, native patience and ingenuity have devised means which 
compare not uniavourably with the colossal projects of government. 
Manure is copiously applied to the more valuable crops whenever 
manure is available, its use being limited by poverty and not by 
ignorance. The rotation of crops is not adopted as a principle of 
cultivation; but in practice it is well known that a succession of 
exhausting crops cannot bo taken in consecutive seasons from the 
same field, and the advantage of fallows is widely recogimed. The 
periodicity of the seasons usually allows two, and .sometimes three, 
harvests in the year, but not necessarily, nor indeed usually, from 
the same fields. Fur inexhaustible fertility, and for reteiitivcness 
of moi-sture in a dry year, no soil in the world can surpass the '' black 
cotton-soil ’’ of the Deccan. In the broad river basins the in¬ 
undations deposit annually a fresh top-dressing of sdt, thus super¬ 
seding the necessity of manures. 

Wheat .—Within recent years wheat has become one of the most 
important crops m India, more especially for export. The canal 
colonics of the Punjab have turned northern India into one of Uie 
great grain-fields of the British empire ; and in 1004 India took the 
first place in siipplymg wheat to the United Kingdom, sending 
nearly 254 million cwts. out of a total of qyj millions. In 1005, 
however, it fell back again into the third place, lieing pa.sscd by Russia 
and Argentina Wheat is grown chiefly in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provinces. In 1905-1906 there were 
23 million acres under wheat in the whole of India, of which 8^ 
million were in the Punjab alone 

Hice —The name of rice has from time immemorial boon so closely 
associated with Indian agriculture that it is ilifficult to realire how 
comparatively small an area is planted with this crop. With the 
exception of the deltas of the great rivers and the long strip of land 
fringing the western coa.st, rice may be called an occasional crop 
throughout the remainder of the peninsula. But where it is grown 
it is grown to the exclusion of all other crops. The nee crop is most 
important in Burma, Bengal and Madras, and there is an average 
of 20 million acres under ricc in the other provinces of British India, 
In Bengal the area vanes from 36 to 40 million acres according to 
the season. In Burma, where the large waste area is being gradually 
brought under cultivation, there has been an almost imiiiterrupted 
increase in the area of the rice crop, and the rice export is one of 
the main industries of the province. In ordinary years most of this 
rice goes cither to F.urope or to the Farther East; but in famine 
seasons a large part is diverted to peninsular India, and Burma is 
the most important of the outside sources from which the deficient 
crops are snjiplemented. In 1905-1906 the export of rice from India 
was valued at 12J milhons sterling. 

Millets .—Taking India as a whole, the staple food grain is neitlier 
rice nor wheat, but millets, which are probably the most prolific 
grain in the world, and the best adapted to the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate. Hxcludmg the special nce-growing tracts, different 
kinds of millet are grown more extensively than any other crop Irom 
Madras m the south at least as tar as Kajputana in the north. The 
sorghum or great millet, generally known as jowar or chnlum, is tiie 
staple grain crop of southern India. The spikeri millet, Known as 
(iffl/ra or rumhu, which yields a poorer food, is grown on dry sandy 
soil in the Deccan and the Punjab, A third .sort of millet, ragi or 
viarua, is cultivated chiefly in Madras and Bengal. There are also 
other kinds, which are included as a rule under the general head of 
" other food grains." Millet crons arc grown lor tlie most part on 
unirrigated land. In the Bombay Deccan districts they cover 
generally upwards of 60 % of the grain area, or an even larger 
proportion in years of drought In (lujarat about half the grain area 
IS under millets or maize in ordinary years. The grain is consumed 
almost entirely in India, though a small amount is exported. 

Pulses .—Among pulses gram covers m ordinary years more tlian 
10 millions of acres, chiefly in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal. Clram is largely eaten by the poorer classes, but it is 
also used as horse-food. Other pulses, lentils, &c., are extensively 
grown, but the area under these crops is liable to great contraction 
in years of drought, as it consists for the most part of unirrigated 
lands. 

Oil-seed'! —Oil-seeds also form an important crop in all parts of 
the country, being perhaps more universally grown than any other, 
as oil is necessary, according to native custom, for application to the 
person, for food, and for burning in lamps. In recent years the 
cultivation of oil-seeds has received an extraordinary stimulus 
owing to the demand for export to Europe, especially to France; 
but as they can be grown after rice, Sec., as a.second crop, this increase 
has hardly at all tended to diminish the production of food grains. 
The four chief varieties grown are mustard or rape seed, linseed, til 
or gingelly (sesamum), and castor-oil. Bengal and the United 
I’rovinces arc at present the chief sources of supply for the foreign 
demand, but gingelly is largely exported from Madras, and, to a 
smaller extent, from Burma. These seeds arc for the most part 
pressed in India either in bullock presses or in oil-mills. The refase 
or cake is of great value to agriculturists, as it forms a food for 
cattle, and in the case of sesamum it is eaten by the people. But a 
very large quantity of the seeds is exported The total value of oils 
and oil-seeds exported in 1905-1906 wa.s over yj millions sterling. 

Vegetables .—Vegetables are everywhere cultivated in garden plots 
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for household use, and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood 
of great towns. Among favourite native vegetables, the following 
may be mentioned:—the egg-plant, called brinfal or baigan {Solanum 
Melongena), potatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, radishes, onions, gariic, 
turnips, yams, and a great variety of cucurbitaceous plants, including 
Cwumis saiivus, Cucurbita maxima, Lagenarta vulgaris, Trichesanthea 
dioica, and Benincasa cenj^a. Of these, potatoes, cabbages, and 
turnips are of comparatively recent introduction. Almost all 
English vegetables can be raised by a careful gardener. Potatoes 
thrive best on the higher elevations, such as the Khasi hills, the 
Nilgiris, the Mysore uplands, the Shan States, and the slopes of the 
Himalayas ; but they arc also grown even in lowland districts. 

Fruits. —Among cultivated fruits are the following: Mango 
{Mangifera indtca), plantain {Musa paradisiaca). pine-apple {Ana- 
iiassa saliva), pomegranate (Pumca Granalum), guava (Pstdium 
pomiferum and P. pyriferum), tamarind {Tamanndus indica), jack 
(Artocarpus integnjoha), custard-apple {Anona squamosa), papaw 
(Cariva Papaya), shaddock {Citrus decumana), and several varieties 
of fig, melon, orange, lime and citron. According to the verdict of 
Europeans, no native fruits can compare with tho.se of England. 
But the mangoes of Bombay, of Multan, and of Malda in Bengal, 
and the oranges of Nagjiiir and the Khasi hills, enjoy a high reputa¬ 
tion ; while the guavas of Madras are made into an excellent preserve 

Fpices —Among spices, for tlie preparation of curry and other hot 
dishes, turmeric and chillies hold the first place, being very generally 
cultivated. Next ill imjKirtaiice come ginger, coriander, aniseed, 
black cummin, and fenugreek Pepper profier Ks confined to the 
Malabar coast, from Kanara to Travancore Cardamoms are a 
valuable crop in the same loeality, and also in the Nepalese 
Himalayas. Pan or betel-leaf is grown by a special caste in most 
parts of the country, Its cultivation requires constant care, but 
IS highly remunerative. The betel-nut or arcca palm is chiefly 
grown in certain favoured localities, siieh as the deltaic districts of 
Bengal and the highlands of southern India, 

Pa/ms,—Besides bctel-nut lAreca Catechu), the palms of India 
include the eoeo-niit {Cocos nitcijera), the bastard date {Phoenix 
sylvestris), the palmyra [Borassus flabellifer), and the true date 
(Phoenix dactYlijera). The coco-nut, which loves a sandy soil and 
a moist climate, is found in greatest perfection along the strip of 
coa.st-line that Iringes the west of the peninsula, where it ranks next 
to rice as the staple product. The bastard date, grown chiefly in 
the country round Calcutta and in the north-east of tlie Madras 
presidency, supplies both the jaggery sugar of commerce and in¬ 
toxicating liquors for local consumption. Spirit :s also distilled Ironi 
the palmyra, esjiecially in the neighbourlioorl of Bomliay and in 
the south-east ot Madras The true date is almost confined to Sind. 

Sugar.- Sugar is inaniifaitiired both from the sugar-caiie and 
from the bastard date-palm, but the total production is inadeejuate 
to the local demand. TIic best eane is grown in the United Provinces, 
on irrigated land. It is an expensive croji, requiring much attention, 
and not yielding a return within the year ; but the profits are pro¬ 
portionately large. The normal area under sugar-cane in India is 
generally about 3 million acres, chiefly in the United IVovinces, Ben¬ 
gal, and the Punjab. A large share of the produce is consumed in 
the form of gur or unrefined sugar, and the market for this prepara¬ 
tion IB indcixjndent of foreign competition, The total imjiort of 
sugar in 1905-190O was valued at ;^5,i82,ooo, chiefly from Java and 
Mauritius. 

Indigo. —Owing to the manufacture of synthetir indigo by German 
chemists the export trade in indigo, which was formerly the most 
important business carried on by European eapital in India, has 
been almost entirely ruined. In the early years ot the iptli century 
there were colonies of English planters in many distncts of Bengal, 
and it was calculated that the planters of North Beliar alone had a 
turnover of a million sterling The indiistTy suffered depression 
owing to the indigo riots of 1S60 and the emanripation of the 
peasantry by the Land Act of 1850; but in the closing decade of 
the century it received a much more disastrous blow from the 
invention of the German chemists In 1895-1R96 the area under 
indigo was 1,570,000 acres, and the value of the exjiorts £3,569,700, 
while in 1905-1906 the area had sunk to 383,000 acres, and'the value 
of the exports to £390,879. The only hope of rescuing the industry 
from total disappearance lies in the fact that the natural indigo gives 
a faster dye than the manufactured product, while an effort has also 
been made to introduce the Java-Natal seed into India, which gives 
a much heavier yield, and so may be better able to compete in price 
with synthetic indigo. 

Tea. —The cultivation of tea in India began within the memory of 
men still living, and now lias replaced indigo as the chief article for 
European capital, more particularly in Assam. Unlike coffee-plant¬ 
ing the enterprise owes its origin to the initiation of government, 
and has never attracted the attention of the natives. Early travellers 
reported that the tea-plant was Indigenous to the soutliem valleys 
of the Himalayas; but they were mistaken in the identity of the 
shrub, which was the Osyris nepalensis. The real tea {Thea viridis), a 
plant akin to the camellia, grows wild in Assam, being commonly 
found throughout the hilly tract between the valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Barak. There It sometimes attains the dimensions of 
a large tree ; and from that, as well as from other indications, it has 
been plausibly inferred that Assam is the original home of the plant. 
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which was thence introduced at a prehistoric date into Chinsu The 
real progress of tea-planting in Assam dates from about 1851, and 
was great^ assisted by the promulgation of the Waste-land Rules 
of 1854, By 1859 there were already fifty-one gardens in ejciatence, 
owned by private individuals; and the enterprise had extended 
from its original headquarters in Lakfaimpur and Sibsagar as far 
down the Brahmaputra as Kamrup. In 1856 the tesu-plant was 
discovered wild in the district of Cachar in the Barak valley, and 
European capital was at once directed to that quarter. At about the 
same time tea-planting was introduced mto the neighbourhood of 
the sanatorium of Darjeeling, among the Sikkim tUmalayas. '^e 
success of these undertakings engendered a wild spirit of speculation 
in tea companies both in India and at home, which reached its climax 
in 1865. The industry recovered but slowly from the effects of this 
disastrous crisis, and aid not again reach a stable position until 1869. 
Since that date it has rapidly but steadily progressed, and has been 
ever opening new fields of enterprise. At tlie head of the Bay of 
Bengal in Chittagong district, side by .side with coffee on the Nilgiri 
hills, on the lorcst-clad slopes of Kumaon and Kangra, amid the 
low-lying jungle of the Bhutan Dwars, and even in Arakan, the 
energetic pioneers ot tea-planting have established their industry. 
Different degrees of success may have rewarded them, but in no case 
have they abandoned tfie struggle. The area under tea, of which 
nine-tenths lies in the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
expanded by 83 % during the sixteen years from r885 to 1901, while 
tile production increased by ihy %. This great rise in the supply, 
unaccompanied by an equal expansion of the market for Indian tea, 
involved the industry in great difficulties, to meet which it became 
necessary to restrict the area under tea as far as possible, and to 
reduce the quantity ot leaf taken from the plant, thus at the same 
time improving the quality of the tea. The area under tea in 1S85 
was 283,925 acres and tlie yield 71,525,977 It', while in 1905 the area 
had increased to 527,290 acres and the yield lo 222,3(10,132 lb, while 
the export alone was 213,223,728 lb. As much as 92 of the export 
goes to the United Kmgdom, where China tea has been gradually 
ousted by tea from India and Ceylon. The other chief countries that 
afford a market for Indian te.r arc Canada, Russia, Australia, Turkey 
in Asia, Persia, and the United States. India’s consumption of tea 
is computed to average 8j million iiounds, of which 5^ millions are 
Indian and the remainder Chinese, There should therefore be 
considerable room for expansion in the lioiiic market. In 1905 tliere 
were 134 tea-planting comfianies registered in India, alxiut 80 % of 
the capital being held by shareholders in London. 

Coffee .—The cultivation of coffee is confined to soul hem India, 
though attempts have been made to introduce the plant both into 
Lower Burma and mto the Eastern Bengal district ot Chittagong. 
The coffee tract may be rouglily defined as a section of the landward 
slope of the Western Chats, extending from Kanara in the north to 
Travancorc in the extreme south. That tract includes almost the 
wliole of Coorg, the districts of Kadur and Hassan in Mysore, the 
Nilgiri hills, and the Wynaad. The cultivation lias also extended to 
the Slievaroy hills in Salem district and to the Palm hills in Madura, 

Unlike tea, coffee was not introduced into India by European 
enterprise; and even to the present day its cultivation is largely 
followed by the natives. The Malabar coast has always enjoyed a 
direct commerce witli Arabia, and at an early date gave many con¬ 
verts to Islam. One of the.se converts, Baba Budan by name, is 
said to have gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca and to have brought 
back with him the coffee lierry, which he planted on the hill range 
m Mysore still called after liim. According to local tradition this 
ha ipened more than two centuries ago. The shrubs thus sown lived 
oiij but the cultivation did not spread until the beginning of the iQth 
century. The state of Mysore and the Baba Sudan range also 
witne.ssed the first opening of a cofiee-garden by an English planter 
about 1840. The success of this experiment led to the extension of 
coffee cultivation into the neighbouring tract of Manjarabad, also 
in Mysore, and into the Wynaad subdivision of the Madras district 
of Malabar. From 1840 to 1860 the cntiuprise made slow progress ; 
but since the latter date it has spread with great rapidity along the 
whole Une of the Western Ghats, clearing away the primeval forest, 
and opening a new era of prosperity to the labouring classes. The 
export of coffee in 1905 was 360,000 cwt., being the highest for sixteen 
years. The over-supply of cheap Braailian coffee in the consuming 
markets caused a heavy fall in prices at the beginning of the decade, 
tlie average price in London in 1901 being 47s. per cwt. compared 
with lots, in 1894. The United Kingdom and France are the chief 
con-sumers. An agreement with France at the beginning of the 
decade secured to Indian produce imported into that country the 
benefits of the minimum tariff, thus protecting the coffee industry 
from taxation in French ports on a scale which would have seriously 
hampered the trade. There is practically no local market for coffee 
m India. 

Cinchona .—The cultivation of cinchona was introduced into India 
in the year i860 imdor the auspices of government, owing to the 
efforts of Sir Clements Markham, and a stock of plants was prepared 
and distributed to planters in the Nilgiris and in Coorg. At the same 
time governmental plantations were established In the Nilgiri hills 
and at Darjeeling, and these have been continued up to the present 
time. A considerable amount of the bark from private plantations 
is bought by the government and treated at the government factories. 


The snip 

issued lor the most part to medical officers in the vodous nnovin cee , 
to gaols, and to the authorities of native states; bnt a targe and 
increasing amount is disposed of in' the form of 5-graia packets, 
costing a farthing each, througfh the medinm of the posthoffioes. 
This system brings the drug ea^y within the teach of the people. 

Cattie .—Throughout the whole of India, except in Sinef and' the 
western districts of the Punjab, homed cattle are the only beasts 
used for ploughing. The well-known humped species of cattle pre¬ 
dominates everywhere, being divided into many varieties. Owing 
partly to unfavourable conditions of climate and soil, partly to the 
msuf^iency of grazing ground, and partly to the want of selection 
in breeding, the general condition of the cattle is miserably poor. 
As cultivation advances, the area of waste land available lor grazing 
steadily diminishes, and the prospects of the poor beasts are becoming 
worse rather than better. Their only hope Ues in the introduction of 
fodder crops as a regular stage in the agricultural course. There are, 
however, some fine breeds in existence. In Mysore the amni mahal, 
a breed said to have been introduced by Hyder Ali for military 
purpases, is still kept up by the state. In the Madras districts of 
Nellore and Kurnool the indigenous breed has been greatly improved 
under the stimulus of cattle shows and prizes founded by British 
officials. In the Central Provinces there is a peculiar breed of trotting 
bullocks wliicli is in great demand for wheeled carriages. The large 
and liandsome oxen of Gujarat in Bombay and of Jtiariana in the 
Punjab are excellently adapted for drawhig heavy loads in a sandy 
soff. The fodder famines that accompanied the great famines of 
1897 and igoo proved little short of disastrous to the cattle in the 
affected provinces. In Gujarat and the arid plains of the south-east 
Punjab tlie renowned herds almost disapjieared. In the affected 
districts of the Punjab the loss of cattle averaged from 17 to 45 % of 
the whole. In Rajputana more tlian half of its thirteen or fourteen 
millions of stock is said to have perished in igoo alone. In one state 
the loss amounted to 90 %, and in four others to 70 %. In Gujarat 
hall ol its IJ million cattle perished in spite of the utmost efforts to 
obtain fodder. The worst cattle arc to lie found always in the deltaic 
tracts, but there their place is to a large extent taken by buffaloes. 
These last are more hardy than ordinary cattle ; their character is 
maintained by cro.s.sing the cows with wild bulls, and their milk yields 
the best ghi or clarified butter. Along the valley of tlie Indus, and 
m the sandy desert which stretches into Rajputana, camels supersede 
cattle for agricultural operations. The breed of horses has generally 
deteriorated since the demand lor military purposes has declined with 
the estalJishment of British supremacy. In Bengal Proper, and also 
in Madras, it may be broadly said that horses are not bred. But 
horses are still required for the Indian army, the native cavalry, 
and the police; and in order to main tain the supply of remounts a 
civil veterinary department was founded in 1892, transferred in 1903 
to the army remount department Horse-breeding is carried on 
cliiefly in tlie Punjab, the United Provineca, and l^uchistaii, and 
government keep a number ot stallions in the various provinces. 
Formerly Norfolk trotters held the first place in pomt 01 number, 
but their filace has been taken in recent years by English tliorough- 
hieds, Arabs, and especially Australians. For tlwsupply of ordnance, 
baggage, and transport mules a large number of donkey stallions 
iiave been imported by llie government annually from various 
European and other sources. But the supply of suitable animals is 
not good, and their cost is large ; so the breeding of donkey stallions 
has been undertaken at the Hissar farm in the Punjab. 

Forests .—The forests of India, botli as a source of natuzal wealth 
and as a department of the adniinistratkin, are beginning to receive 
their proper share of attention. Up to the middle of the 19th century 
the destruction of forests by timber-cutters, by charcoal-burners, 
and above all by shifting cultivation, was allowed to go on every¬ 
where unchecked. The extension of cultivation was considered as 
the chief care of government, and no regard was paid to the im¬ 
provident waste going on on ail .sides. But as the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the soil Irecame more dense, and the construction of railways 
increased the demand for fuel, the question of forest conservation 
forced itself into notice. It was recognized that the inheritance of 
future generations was being recklessly .sacrificed to satisfy the im¬ 
moderate desire for profit. And at the same time the importance of 
forests as affecting the general meteorology of a country was being 
learned from hitter exjierience in Europe. On many mounds, 
therefore, it became necessary to preserve what remained of the 
forests in India, and to repair the mischief of previous neglect even 
at considerable expense. In 1844 and 1847 the subject was actively 
taken up by the governments of Bombay and Madras. In 1864 Dr 
Brandis was appointed inspector-general of forests to the government 
of India, and in the following year an act of the legislature was 
passed (No. VII. of 1863). The regular training of candidates for 
the Forest Department in the schoohi of France and Germany dates 
from 1867. In the interval that has since elapsed, sound principles 
of forest administration have been gradually extended. Indiscrimin¬ 
ate timber-cutting has been prohibited, the burning of the jungle by 
the hiU tribes has been confined within berands, large ar^ haye been 
surveyed and demarcated, plantations have been laid out, and, 
generally, forest conservation has become a reality. Systematic 
conservancy of the Indian forests received a great impetus from the 
passing of the Forest Law in 1878, which gave to the government 
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powers of dealing with private rights in tlie forests of which the chief 
proprietary right is vested in the state. The Famine Commission of 
iSys urged the importance of forest conservancy as a safeguard to 
agriculture, pointing out that a supply of wood for fuel was necessary 
if cattle manure was to be used to any extent lor the fields, and also 
that forest growth seryed to retain the moisture in the subsoil. They 
also ad\'ised the protection and extension of communal rights of 
pasture, and the phnting of the higher slopes with forest, with a view 
to the possible increase of the water-supply. These recommendations 
embody the principle upon which the management of the state 
forests is based. In 1894 the government divided forests into four 
classes : forests the preservation of which is essential on climatic or 
physical grounds, fore.sts which supply valuable timberfor commercial 
purposes, minor forests, and pasture lands. In the first class the 
special purpose of the forests, such as the protection of the plains 
from devastation by torrents, must come before any smaller interests. 
The second class includes tracts of teak, sal or deodar timber and the 
like, where private or village rights of user are few. In these forests 
every reasonable facility is afforded to the people concerned for the 
full and easy satisfaction of their needs, which are generally for small 
timber for building or fuel, fodder and grazing for their cattle, and 
edible products for themselves ; and con.siderations of forest income 
are subordinated to those purposes. Restrictions necessary for the 
proper conservancy of the forests arc, however, imposed, and the 
system of shifting cultivation, which denudes a large area of forest 
growth in order to place a small area under crops, is held to cost more 
to the community than it is worth, and is only permitted, under due 
regulation, where forest tribes depend on it for their sustenance. 
In the tliird place, there are minor forests, which produce inferior or 
smaller timber. These are managed mainly in the interests of the 
surrounding population, and supply grazing or fuel to them at 
moderate rates, higher charges being levied on consumers who are 
not inhabitants of the locality. The fourth class includes pastures 
and grazing grounds. In these even more than in the third class 
the interests of the local community stand first. The state forests, 
which are under the control of the forest department, amounted in 
1901-1902 to about 217,500 sq. m., or more than one-fifth of the 
total area of British India, varying from 61 % in Burma to 4 % in 
the United Provinces. 

Timbers .—A large part of the reserved forests, where the control of 
the forest department is most complete, consists of valuable timber, 
in which the first place ts held by teak, found at its best in Burma, 
especially in the upper division, and on the south-west coast of India, 
in Kanara and Malabar. It is also the most prevalent and valuable 
product of the forests at the foot of the Ghats in Bombay, and along 
the Satpura and Vindhya ranges, as far as the middle of the Central 
Provinces. Here it meets the sal, which however is more especially 
found in the sub-Himalayan tracts of the United Provinces and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. In the Himalayas themselves the 
deodar and other conifers form the bulk of the timber, while in the 
lower ranges, .such as the Khasi hills in Assam, and those of Burma, 
various pines arc prominent. In the north-east of .\ssam and in the 
north of Upper Burma the Ficus elasUca, a species of india-rubber tree, 
IS found. The sandal-wood flourishes all along the southern jiortion 
of the Ghats, especially about Mysore and Coorg ; and in the same 
regions, as well as in Upper India, the blackwood occurs. A valuable 
tree, known as the padouk, is at present restricted almost entirely 
to the Andaman Islands, with a scattering in Lower Burma. There 
are many other timber trees that are in general demand in different 
parts of India, but the above are the best known outside that country, 
I'hcre IS also the universal bamboo, and in the north-western tracts 
the equally useful ratten. The annual timber yield of the Indian 
forests IS about fifty millions of cubic feet, excluding what is used for 
local purposes. About lialf of thus quantity comes from the forests 
of Burma, where large amounts of teak and other woods are annually 
extracted, chiefly through the agency of private firms. It is, how¬ 
ever, only the more valuable of the woods, such as teak, sandal-wood, 
ebony and the like, which find a market abroad. The total value of 
the export trade in forest produce averages between and 2 
millions annually. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacturing indu.stries are being slowly developed in 
India, though their growth has not yet materially affected 
the pressure on the land. Next to agriculture, weaving is the 
most important industry in the country, the cotton-mills of 
Bombay and the jute mills of Bengal having increased greatly 
of recent years. On the other hand, the old indigenous industries 
of India decayed greatly during the latter part of the 19th 
century. The colonies of hand-workers in silk, cotton, carpets, 
brass and silver ware, wood and ivory, and other .skilled crafts¬ 
men, which formerly existed in various parts of India, have 
fallen off both in the extent of their output and in the artistic 
excellence of their work. An attempt has been made to 
remedy the evil by means of .schools of art, but with little 
result. 
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Cotton. —Cotton is the staple article of clothing in Eastern countries, 
and Indian cotton and other piece goods used to find a ready market 
m Europe before the English cotton manufacturer had arisen. When 
Euro{»an adventurers found the way to India, cotton and silk always 
formed part of the rich cargoes that they brought home, and the early 
settli^ were always careful to fix their anode amid a weaving 
population, at Surat, Calicut, Masulipatem or Hugh. But now the 
larger part of the cotton goods used in India is manufactured in mills 
m that country or in England, and the handloom weavers' output 
IS confined to the coarsest kinds of cloth, or to certain special kinds 
of goods, such as the turbans and " saris " of Bombay, or the muslins 
of Ami, Cuddapali, and Madura in Madras, and of Dacca in Bengal. 
The extent to which village industries still survive is shown by the 
fact tliat according to the census of 1901 there were 5,800,000 hand- 
loom weavers in India against only 350,000 workers in cotton mills. 

The present importance of the cotton crop dates only from the 
crisis in Lancashire caused by the American War. Prior to i8bo the 
exports of raw cotton from India used to average less than 3 millions 
sterling a year, mostly to Chhia ; but after that date they rose by 
leaps, until in iSOb they reached the enormous total of 37 millions. 
Then came the crash, caused by the restoration of peace in the 
United States, and the exports fell, until they now average little more 
than 8 millions a year. The fact is that Indian cotton has a short 
staple, and cannot compete with the best American cotton for 
spinning the finer qualities of yarn. But while the cotton famine 
was at Its height, the cultivators were intelligent enough to make 
the most of their opportunity. The area under cotton increased 
enormously, and the growers managed to retain in their own hands a 
fair share of the profit. The principal cotton-growing tracts are the 
plains of Gujarat and Kathiawar, whence Indian cotton has received 
in the Liverpool market the histone name ol " Surat" ; the high¬ 
lands of the Deccan, and the valleys of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, The total area under cotton in 1905-1901) was 20J million 
acres, and the export was 7,390,000 cwt. 

It was estimated in 1905 that the world's output of cotton was 
19,000,000 bales, of which 13} millions were produced in the United 
States, 3 millions in India, and nearly il millions hi Egypt, Japan 
and China being India's best customers for the raw article. At the 
same time the total number of spindles employed in working up the 
world's raw cotton was iiO millions, of which 48 millions were in the 
United Kingdom, 24 milUons in the United States, and a httle over 
5 millions in India. There were 203 cotton mills in India, employing 
a daily average of 190,369 jK'rsons. The Bombay Presidency ]X)S- 
sessed 70 ''0 of the mills and much the same percentage of spindles and 
looms. The industry dates from 1851, when t he first mill was started. 
But though India has .sjiecial advantages in home grown cotton and 
cheap labour, the labour is so inefficient as to make competition 
with Europe difficult. It is calculated that an Indian power-loom 
weaver working 72 hours a week can turn out 7016 of cloth, while a 
European working 54 hours can turn out 4O8 lb, and that one Lan¬ 
cashire weaver can do the work of six Indian power-loom weavers 
and nine hand-loom weavers. While these figures hold good, India 
cannot be a serious competitor with Europe in the cotton industry. 

/Mfe — Next to cotton, jute is the most important and jirosjierous 
of Indian manufactures. With the advance of commerce it is more 
and more required for its best-known use, as .sacking for produce. 
Au.stralia and Argentina need it for wool and wheat. Chili and Brazil 
lor nitrates and coffee, Asiatic countries lor nce, and the world as a 
whole for its increased output ol produce. The supjily has not kept 
pace with the demand, and the consequence was a steady apprecia¬ 
tion in price from 1901 onwards. The cultivation of jute is confined 
to a conijjaratively restricted area, more than three-fourths of the 
total acreage bemg in eastern Bengal and Assam, while nearly the 
whole of the remaining fourth is in Bengal. In 1907, however, 
exwriments were made towards growing it in other parts of India. 
IiiBehar it has begun to replace indigo, and some success wasachieved 
in Orissa, Assam and Madras; but jute is a very exhausting crop, 
and requires to be planted in lands fertilized with silt or else with 
manure. About half the total crop is exported, and the remainder 
used in the jute mills centred rouncf Calcutta, which supply cloth and 
bags for the gram export trade. The number of jute mills in 1904 
was 38, employing 124,000 hands, and since then the number has 
tended constantly upwards. The exjxirt of jute in 1905-1906 was 
14,480,000 cwt. with a value ol /12,3,50,000, 

Silk. —The silk industry in India has experienced many vicissi¬ 
tudes. Under the Fjust India Company large quantities of mulberry 
silk were produced chiefly in Bengal, and exported to Europe ; and 
Malda, Murshidabad, and other places in tW province have long 
been famous for their silk manufactures. Other kinds of silk are 
native to certain parts of India, such as those produced by the 
" castor oil " and the muga silkworms of Assam ; but the chief of 
the wild silks is the tussore silk, which is found in the jungles nearly 
throughout India. Large quantities of comparatively coarse silk are 
made from silk so produced. In Assam silk is still the national dress, 
and forms the common costume of the women, but the men are 
relinquishing it as an article of daily wear in favour of cotton. 
Amongst the Burmese, however, silk still holds its own. Owing to 
disease among the .silk-worms the industry has declined of recent 
years; and in 188() an in^iry was held, which resulted in putting 
the silk-rearing industry of Bengal on a better basis. The most hopeful 
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ground, however, for the industry is Kashmir, where Sir Thomas 
Wardle reported that the silk was of as high a quality as from any 
part of the world. The most important seat of the silk-weaving 
mdu.stry is Bengal, bat there are few parts of India where some silk 
fabrics are not woven. The silk weavers of India possess the very 
highest skill in their craft, and with competent and energetic manage- 
mentand increased capital the industry could be revived and extended. 

Othtr Manufactures .—The demand of the Indian population for 
woollen fabrics is very small in comparison with that tor cotton, and 
although the manufacture of blankets is carried on in many parts of 
India, the chief part of the indigenous woollen industry was origin¬ 
ally concerned with shawls. Kashmir shawls were at one time 
famous, but the industry is practically extinct. The chief seat of 
the woollen industry now is the Punjab, where a considerable number 
of weavers, thrown out of work by the decline of the shawl industry, 
have taken to carpet-making. The chief centre of this industry is 
Amritsar. The output of the woollen mills is chiefly used for the 
army and the police. In addition to these and the cotton and jute 
mills there are indigo factories, rice mills, timber mills, coflee works, 
oil mills, iron and brass foundries, tile factories, printing presses, 
lac factories, silk mills, and paper mills. There is a larpe trade in 
wood-carving, the material being generally Indian ebony in northern 
India, sandal-wood in southern India, and teak in Burma and else¬ 
where. 

From an artistic point of view the metal manufactures are one of 
the most important products of India. 

Brass and Copper Work —The village brazier, like the village 
smith, manufactures the necessary vessels for domestic use. Chief 
among these vessels is the lota, or globular bowl, universally used in 
ceremonial ablutions. The form of the lota, and even the style of 
ornamentation, has been handed down unaltered from the earliest 
times. Benares enjoys the first reputation for work in brass and 
copper. In the .south, Madura and Tanjorc have a similar fame ; 
and in the west, Ahmedabad, Poona and Nasik. At Bombay itself 
large quantities of imported copper are wrought up by native braziers. 
The temple bells of India are well known for the depth and purity of 
their note. In many localities the braziers have a special repute 
cither for a peculiar alloy or for a particular process of ornamenta¬ 
tion Silver is sometimes mixed with the brass, and in rarer ca.ses 
gold. The brass or rather bell-metal ware of Mursliidabad, Icnown 
as khagrat, has more than a local reputation, owing to the large ad¬ 
mixture of silver in it. 

Pottery is made in almost every village, trom the small vessels 
required in cooking to the large jars used for storing grain and 
Potien- occasionally as floats to ferry persons across a swollen 
stream. But, though the industry is universal, it has 
hardly anywhere risen to the dignity of a fine art. Sind is the only 
province of India where the potter’s craft is pursued with any regard 
to artistic considerations; and there the industry is said to have 
been introduced by the Mahommedans. Sind pottery is of two kinds, 
encaustic tiles and vessels for domestic u.se. In both cases the 
colours are the same,—turquoise blue, copper green, dark purple or 
golden brown, under an exquisitely transparent glaze. The usual 
ornament is a conventional flower pattern, pricked £n from paper and 
dusted along the pricking. The tiles, which arc evidently of the 
same origin as those of Persia and Turkey, are chiefly to be found in 
tlie ruined mosques and tombs of the old Mussulman dynasties ; 
but the indnstry still .survives at the little towns of Saidpur and 
Bubri. Artistic pottery is made at Hyderabad, Karachi, Tatta and 
Hala, and ai.so at Multan and Lahore in the Punjab. The Madura 
pottery deserves mention from the elegance of its form and the 
nchness of its colour. The United Provinces have, among other 
specialties, an elegant black ware with designs in white metal worked 
into its surface. 

Mineral Resources. 

Putting aside salt, which has been already treated, the chief 
mining resources of India at the present day are the coal mines, 
the gold mines, the petroleum oil-fields, the ruby mines, man¬ 
ganese deposits, mica mines in Bengal, and the tin ores and 
jade of Burma. Other minerals which exist but have not 
yet been developed in paying quantities are copper ore, alum, 
gypsum and plumbago. 

Coal .—Coal has been known to exist in India since 1774. The 
first mine at Raniganj dates from i8zo, and has been regularly 
worked up to the present time. Coal of varying quality exists under 
a very extensive area in India, being found in almost every province 
and native state with the exception of Bombay and M^ysore, In 
respect, however, of both the number and size of its mines Bengal 
comes easily first, with seven-eighths of the total output, the largest 
mines being those of Raniganj, jherria, and Giridih, while the 
Singareni mine in Hyderabad comes next. Many of the Bengal 
mines, however, are very small. There are some important mines in 
Assam and the Central Provinces. The importance of the Indian 
coal production lies in Uie hope that it holds out for the development 
of Indian industries, especially in connexion with the nascent iron 
and steel industry. Coal and iron are found in conjunction in the 
Central Provinces, and the Tata Company has recently been formed 


to work them on a large scale. The railways already use Indian coal 
almost exclusively, and Indian ctml is being taken yearly in greater 
quantities by ships trading to Eastern porta. The total ou^ut in 
1905-1906 was 0,417,739 tons; while there were 47 companies 
engaged in coal-mining, of which 46 were in Bengal. 

Gold. —The production of gold in India is practically confined to 
the Kolar gold fields in Mysore. An uncertain but unimportant 
amount is annually procured by sand-washing in various tracts of 
northern India and Burma ; and there have been many attempts, 
including the great boom of 1880, to work mines in the Wynaad 
district of the Madras Presidency. There are also mines in the 
Hyderabad state from which a small amount of gold is produced. 
But the output of gold in Mysore represents 99 % of the annual 
Indian yield. Modem mining at Kolar dates from 1881, but there 
are extensive old workings showing that much gold had been ex¬ 
tracted under native rule. The mines are worked under leases from 
the Mysore government, which secure to the state a royalty of 5 % 
of the gold produced. Up to the end of 1903 the total output of the 
Kolar mines reached the value of ,{19,000,000. 

Iron. —In purity of ore, and in antiquity of working, the iron 
deposits of India probably rank first in the world. They are to be 
found in every part of the country, from the northern mountains of 
Assam and Kumaun to the extreme south of the Madras Residency. 
Wherever there are hills, iron is found and worked to a greater or 
less extent. The indigenous methods of smelting the ore, which are 
everywhere the same, and have been handed down unchanged through 
countless generations, yield a metal of the finest quality in a form 
well suited to native wants. But they require an extravagant supply 
of charcoal; and even with the cheapness of native labour the pro¬ 
duct cannot compete in price with imported iron from England. 
European enterprise, attracted by the richness of the ore and the 
low rate of wages, has repeatedly tried to establish iron-works on a 
large scale ; but hitherto every one of these attempts has ended in 
failure with the exception of the iron-works at Barrakur in BengM, 
first started in 18O5, which after many years of struggle seem to have 
tunied the corner of success. The principal sources of iron-stone at 
present are the Madras ores, chiefly at Salem, the Chanda ores in the 
Central Provhices, and the ores obtained at and near Raniganj in 
Bengal 

lyiroleum .—The great oilfields of the Indian empire are in Burma, 
which supplies 98 % of the total output. Of the remainder nearly 
all comes from Assam. In both provinces the growth of the yield has 
lieen very great, the total output in 1901 being six times as large as in 
1892 : but even so it has failed to keep pace with the demand A 
regular .service of steamers carries oil in bulk from Rangoon ,lo 
Calcutta, and now Burmese oil competes with the Russian product, 
which had already driven the dearer American oil from the market 
(see Burma). 

Other Ores. —Manganese ore is found in very large quantities on a 
tract on the Madras coast about midway between Calcutta and 
Madras. Most of the ore goes to Great Britain. There are a].so 
valuable deposits of manganese in tlie Central Provinces and, it is 
believed, in Burma. The export of manganese, which had been only 
about ten years in existence m 1905-1906, amounted then to 316,694 
tons, with a value of ,{250,000. Mica has long been obtained in 
Bengal, chiefly in the Hazaribagh district, and there is a ruby- 
coloured variety which is held in great estimation. In Madras also 
a mica indusriy has recently grown up. Tin is found in the Tavoy 
and Mergui districts of Lower Burma, and has for many years been 
worked in an unprogressive manner chiefly by Chinese labour. In 
1900 tin of good quality was found in the Southern Shan States. 
Copper ore is found in many tracts throughout India, plumbago in 
M^ras, and corundum in .soiithcni India. 

Precious Slones. —Despite its legendary wealth, which is really due 
to the accumulations of ages, India cannot be said to be naturally 
rich in precious stones. Under the Mahommedan rule diamonds 
were a distinct source of state revenue; and Akbar is said to have 
received a royalty of {80,000 a year from the mines of Panna. But 
at the present day the search for them, if carried on anywhere in 
British territory, is an in.significant occupation. The name of 
Golconda has passed into literature ; but that city, once the Mussul¬ 
man capital of the Deccan, was rather the home of diamond-cutters 
than the source of supply. It is behoved that the far-famed 
diamonds of Golconda actually came from the sandstone formation 
which extends across the south-east borders of the nizam’s dominions 
into the Madras districts of Ganjam and Godavari. A few poor 
stones are still found in that region. Sambalpur, on the upper 
channel of the Mahanadi river in the Central Provinces, is another 
spot once famous for diamonds. So late as 1818 a atone is said to 
have been found there weighing 84 grains and valued at {500. The 
river-valleys of Chota Narour are also known to have yielded a 
tribute of diamonds to their Mahommedan conquerors. At the 
present day the only place where the search for diamonds is pursued 
as a regular industry is the native state of Panna in Bundeikhand. 
The stones are found by digging down through several strata of 
gravelly soil and washing the earth. Even there, however, the 
pursuit is understood to be unremunerative, and has failed to attract 
European capital. At the present day the only important indus¬ 
tries are the rubies and jade of Burma. The former are worked by 
the Ruby Mines Company or by licensed native miners under the 
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company. TTic value of Uie rabies found has incieaaerl rapidly, and 
the company, which was for sometime worked unprofitably under the 
lease granted in 1896, has now, witli the aid of favourable treatment 
from the government, became more prosperous. I’earte are found off 
the southern coast of Madras and also in the Mergui archipelago. 

Trade. 

The trade of India with foreign countries is conducted parUy 
by sea and partly across the land frontiers; but the frontier 
trade, though capable of much extension, is only a small fraction 
of the whole. Tlie sea-borne trade is airried on chiefly through 
the four great ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon, 
of which Calcutta serves the fertile valley of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, Bombay serves the cotton-trade of western 
India, Karachi exports the wheat crop of the Punjab, and 
Rangoon the rice crop of Burma. Madras, which has been 
supplied with an artificial harbour, serves southern India, and 
Chittagong is rising into prominence as the point of departure 
for the tea and jute of eastern Bengal and Assam. The land 
trade is carried on with Persia, Afglianistan, Nepal, 'I'ibct 
and western China. 'I’he new caravan route to Persia from 
Quetta by way of the Nushki railway offers facilities to traders, 
of wliich increasing advantage has been taken, but the trade 
is still small. Afgluinistan under Alxlur Rcdiman imposed 
prohibitive imposts upon trade, find the present amir followed 
his father’s policy, but his visit to India in 1907 may result in 
improved relations. The trade with the tribes lying north of 
the Malakand Pass has improved considerably since the frontier 
war of 1897-98, but the\- are a poor community. Nepal takes 
the largest .share of the frontier trade. The trade with Tibet has 
slightly improved since the treaty of Lha.sa of 1904, but it 
still amounts to only £00,000 annually. The trade with western 
China is about half a million annually, and shows signs of 
development. 

A review of Indian trade bv tlie director-general of tlio statistical 
department in India is annually prcbcntcd to parliament, and there- 
„ fore it is only necessary here to mention the main channels 

Bxportt, of recent years. The chiel exports arc 

raw cotton, cotton goods and ttini, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, raw jute 
and jutc-maniifacturcs, hides and skins, tea, opium and lac. In 
1905-1906 there was great activity in botli the cotton and jute 
industries In Bombay new cotton mills were erected, and old ones 
extended, liigh-spced machinery was widely introduced, and 12,000 
new looms were set up. Similarly tlie pite trade far surpassed all 
records. The crop was a record one, but the demand far exceeded 
the supply, the cultivators reaped profits of eight millions more than 
the previous year, and 2000 new looms were set up in Calcutta. 
The tea outlook was good, and the coffee industry was recovering 
from the effects of plant disease and Brazilian competition But 
both the indigo and opium trades are declining industries, which 
mean a serious loss to the Indian exchequer. Indigo fell to about 
onc-lcnth of its value in the previous decade ; and an agreement was 
come to witli China in 1907, by which the area under opium is to be 
gradually reduced. The total exports for 1905-1906 were valued at 

112 , 000,000 

The cliicf aiTicles of import are cotton goods, cotton yarn, metals, 
sugar, mmeral oils, machinery' and mill-work, woollen manufactures, 
provisions, hardware and cutlery, silk, liquors, apparel, 
impont. jailway material and chemicals. Cotton manulactiires 
and yams arc imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom, 
and amount to about 40 of the total trade. Metals, including 
hanlware and cutlery, railway material, I'tc., supply about a fifth. 
The only other important article of import is sugar, which came to 
about 5 millions in 1905-1906. Thebalanccof trade ls always against 
India, because she is a debtor country, and has to pay interest on 
borrowed capital, and the " home charges " for the upkeep of the 
civil and military services and of the secretary of state's establish¬ 
ment in Ixmdon The total imports for 1905-1906 were valued at 
824 millions sterling, including 14 millions of gold and silver, which 
are continually hoarded by the people of India. 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade remains 
ill the hands of the natives Europeans control the shipping business 
Trxdl r have a share in the collection of some of the more 

. ”■* valuable staples of exports, such as cotton, jute, oil-seods 

and wheat. But the work of distribution and the adaptation 
of the supply to the demand of the consumer naturally fall to those 
who are best acquainted with native wants. The Vaisya, or trading 
caste of Manu, has no longer any separate ex i st en ce; but its place is 
occupied by several well-marked classes. On the western coast the 
Parsecs, by the boldness and extent of their operations, tread close 
upon the heels of the most prosperous Engksh houses. In the 
interior of the Bombay presidency business is mainly divided between 


Local 
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two classes, the Bnnniahs of Gujarat and the Marw^ from 
Rajpotana, Each of these profe.ss a peculiar form of religion, the 
former being V^nuvites of the Valiabhachail sect, the latter Jains. 
In the Beocan toeir place is taken by Lingayafs from the south, who 
again fedlow their own form of Hindinaai, which is an heretical 
species of Siva wotahip. Throughout Mysore, and in the north of 
Madras, Lir^yats are still found, but along the eastern eea^board the 
predominatii^ classes of traders are those named Chetties and 
Komatis. In Bengal many of the upper castes of Sudras have 
devoted themselves to general trade; but there again the Jain 
Marwaris from Rajputnna occupy the front rank. Their head¬ 
quarters are in Murshidabad district, and their agents are to be 
found throughout the valley of the Brahmaputra, as far up as the 
unexplored nontier of Giina. 

Local trade is conducted either at the pennanent baeaars of great 
towns, at weekly markets held in certain villages, at annual gather¬ 
ings primarily held fex religious purposes, or by means of 
travelling brokers and agents. The cultivator himself, 
who is the cliief producer and also the chief customer, 
knows little of the ^reat towns, and expects the dealer to come to his 
own door. Each village hu.s at least one resident trader, who usually 
combines in his own person tlie functions of money-lender, gram 
dealer and cloth seller. The simple system of rural economy is 
entirely ba.sed upon the dealings of this man, whom it is the fashion 
sometime.s to decry as a usurer, but who is really the one thrifty 
person among an improvident population. Abolish the money¬ 
lender, and the general body of cultivators would have nothing to 
depend ujion but the harvest of a single year. The money-lender deals 
chiefly in grain and in specie, In those districts where the staples of 
export are largely grown, tiie cultivators commonly sell tlicir crofw 
to travellmg brokers, who rc-sell to larger dealers, and so on until 
tlic commodities reach the hands of tlie agerts of the great sliipping 
houses. The wholesale trade thu.s rests ultimately with a com¬ 
paratively small number of persons, who have agencies, or rather 
corresponding firms, at the great central marts. Buying and selling 
in their aspects most characteristic of India are to be seen, not at 
these great towns, nor even at the weekly markets, but at the fairs 
which are held periodically at certain spots in most districts. 
Religion is always the ongmal pretext of these gatherings or melds, 
at some of wliich notliing is done beyond bathing 111 tlie river, or 
performing various superstitious ceremonies. But in the majority of 
cases religion has become a mere excuse for secular business. Crowds 
of petty traders attend, bringing all those miscellaneous ai ticles that 
can be packed into a pedlar's wallet; and the neighbouring villagers 
look forward to the occasion to satisfy alike their curiosity and their 
household wauls. 

The control of the revenues of India is vested by act of jiarlianient 
in the secretary of state for India in council. Subject to his control 
the government of India enjoys a certain discretionary piaaoce 
power, but no new expenditure may be incurred without 
lus sanction. There is a special member for finance in the governor- 
general’s council, and all important matters arc brought before the 
council. The central government keeps in its own iiunds certain 
revenues, sucli as salt, the post-oflicc, telegraphs, railways, army 
and Indian Marine, in addition to the districts of Cnorg, Ajmcre 
and the North West Frontier proi’ince. The otiicr provinces raise 
and admimstor their owfn revenues, subject to the central control; 
they are Solved a certain proportion of the revenue to meet their 
own administrative charges, and so have an interest in economical 
expenditure. The apportionment of the revenues is settled afrcsli 
every five years. In 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver, and in 1899 the Britisli sovereign was made legal 
tender at the rate of is, qd. per rupee ; so tliat since that year tlie 
finances of India have been jnactically upon a gold basis. The 
jirincipal lieads of revenue are land, opium, salt, stamps, excise, 
customs, assessed taxes, forests, registration and tributes from native 
states ; and the chid lieads of expenditure arc charges of collection, 
inlcicst, iiost-office, telegraph and mint, civil dejiartments, famine 
relief and insurance, railways, irrigation, other public works and 
army. The jioint most frequently criticized in the finances of India 
is tlie " liome charges ” which amount on an average to about iKj 
millions a year. OI this total about 9I millions are for interest on 
r.iilways and other public works, 5 millions for pen.sions and furlough 
Jiay for civil and military officers, 2 5 millions for stores and i i millions 
miscellaneous These charges constitute the home expenditure on 
revenue account, but there are also other remittances from India 
on capital account which bring up the total disbursements in England 
to an annual average of about 21J millions. 

Public Works. 

Public works in India fall under three categories—railways, 
irrigation, and roads and building.s. The railways are managed 
in various ways, the other two classes of works are carried out 
through the agency of separate departments in Madras and 
Bombay, and of officers of the government of India public 
works department, cither under local or central control, in 
other provinces. 
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Railway* in India serve different pulses—the ordinary 
purpose of trade and passenger communication, and also thie 
KMiiwtr*. purposes of the safeguarding the internal and 

external peace of the country, and of protecting 
spedal districts against famine by facilitating the movement 
of gram. For this reason the interest on capital expended on 
all the lines cannot be judged by a purely commercial standard. 
They are administered in three sejjarate ways—as guaranteed, 
state or assisted lines. In the early days of railway enterprise 
the agency of private companies guaranteed by the state was 
exclusively employed, and nearly all the great trunk lines were 
made under this system, but the leases of the last three of 
these lines, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India, and the Madras companies, fell in respectively 
m 1900, 1905 and 1907. In 1870 a new policy of railway de¬ 
velopment by the direct agency of the state was inaugurated ; 
and in 1880 the system of encouraging private enterprise by state 
assistance was again resorted to. Both agencies are now em¬ 
ployed side by side. The administration of railways was formerly 
under a secretary in the public worics department; hut since 
1905 it has been placed in charge of a railway board, consisting 
of a president and two members, which is connected with, 
though not subordinate to, the department of commerce and 
industry. In 1908 the total length of railways open in India 
3 °> 57 ^ "’•> which carried million passengers and 64 
million tons of goods, and yielded a net profit exceeding 4 %. 

Facilities for irrigation {q.v.) vary widely, and irrigation 
works differ both in extent and in character. The main distinction 
Irrigation. ’^he rivers of northern India 

' are fed by the Himalayan snows, and, therefore, afford 
a supply of water which surpasses in constancy and volume 
any of the rivers of the south. In Bombay and Madras almost 
all the irrigation systems, except in the deltas of tlie chief rivers, 
are dependent on reservoirs or “ tanks,” which collect the 
rainfall of the adjacent hills. In Sind and the Punjab there 
arc many canals which act merely as distributaries of the overflow 
of the great rivers at the time of inundation ; but where the 
utility of the canals has been incre-ased by permanent head- 
works the supply of water is perennial and practically inex¬ 
haustible, thus contrasting favourably with the less certain 
protection given by tanks. The Irrigation Commission of 1901 
advised an expenditure of 30 millions sterling, spread over a term 
of twenty years, and irrigating 6J million acres in addition 
to the 47 millions alre.ady irrigated at that time; but it was 
estimated that that programme would practically exhaust 
the irrigable land in India, and that some of the later works 
wotild be merely protective against the danger of famine, and 
would not be financially productive. 


In addition to tlie provision and maintenance, of roads and the 
construction of imblic buildings, the department of public worics .also 
Balldlnn P™''"''-'® “*1 works of a public nature, sucli as water-supply, 
* sanitation, embankments, lighthouses, femes and bridges, 
wliicli require tecimical skill. Koad-malcmg is an ordinary 
form of relief work in times of famine. In the famme of 
i8<jf>-i897,for instance, 579 m. of new roads were made in the Central 
Provinces atone, and 819 m. were repaired. One of the finest roads 
in the world is the Grand Trunk Road which stretches across India 
from Calcutta to Peshawar, and which is metalled most of the way 
with kankar, a hard limestone outgrowth. The great buildings cif 
ancient India are described under the names of the different cities 
which contain them. 

The post-office of India is under the control of a director-general, in 
subordination to tlie department of commerce and industry; and tliis 
officer has under him a postmaster-general or deputy post- 
Otttca. master-pneral in each province. In 190O the distriet post, 
originally provided for local convenience and maintained by 
a local cess, was amalgamated with the imperial post. The mileage 
over which mails are ciirried by railway has been constantly increasing 
with the development of the railway system, but a far larger number 
arc still carried by runners and Iwats. The total number of letters, 
&c., carried by the post exceeds 800 millions, and the service yields a 
small profit to the state. In connexion with the post-office there are 
inland money-order and savings-bank businesses; and in addition the 
value-payable system, by which the post-office undertakes to 
recover feom the addressee the value of an article sent by post and 
to remit the amount to the sender, has found great popularity. 

Excluding the Indo-European telegraph wire, the whole telegraph 


syrtem of India foms an imperial charge, administered tiwMgh a 
curector-g eneral , The total ien^b of line ia about 6 s,000 m., 
and the net profits of the service approximately pay _ , 
for new expenditure on capital account *^11, 

Tele^phic communication with Europe is maintained VP"*- 
by the caUe of the Eastern Telempb Company via Aden, and by the 
Indo-European system, of which tlie eastern portion from Teheran 
and Fao toKarachi belongs to the government of India. The admlnis 
tration of the Indo-European department is in London under the 
direct control of the secretary of state. The system comprises two 
sections. The first, called the Persian Gulf section, runs from 
Karachi to Bushire, from Jask to Muscat, and from Bushiie to Fao, 
where a connexion is made with the Ottoman government line. It 
includes al.so the Makran coast lines, running from Jask to Guadur, 
and thence to Karachi. The second section, known as the Persian 
section, consists of land lines running from Bus^e to Teheran. 
These land' lines, as well as the Makran coast lines, are worked under 
a treaty with the Persian government. A connexion for extending 
the system through Persia was signed in 1901 the route to be followed 
being from Kashan near Teheran to the Baluchistan frontier via 
Yezd and Kerman. 
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History 

For an orthodox Hindu the history of India begin.? more than 
three thousand years More the Christian era with tlie events 
detailed in the great epic of the Mahabharata ; but by the sober 
historian these can only be regarded as legends. See the article 
Insc-kiptions : section Indian, for a discussion of the scientific 
basis of the early historj'. It is needless to repeat here the 
analysis given in that article. The following account of the 
earlier period follows the main outlines of the traditional facts 
corrected as far as possible by the inscriptional record; and 
further details will be found in the separate biographical, racial 
and linguistic articles, and those on the geographical areas into 
which India is administratively divided. 

Our earliest glimpses of India disclose two races struggling for 
the soil, the Dravidians, a dark-skinned race of aborigines, and 
the Aryans, a fair-skinned people, descending from 
the north-western passes. Ultimately the Dravidians ^***"‘'*' 
were driven back into the southern tableland, and the great 
plains of Hindustan were occupied Iry the Aiy'ans, who dominated 
the history of India for many centuries thereafter. 

The Rig-Veda forms the great literary memorial of the early 
Aryan setriements in the Punjab. The age of this primitive 
folk-song is unknown. The Hindus believe, without evidence, 
that it existed “ from before all time,” or at least 3001 years 
B.c. —nearly 5000 years ago. European scholars have inferred 
from astronomical dates tliat its composition was going on about 
1400 B.c. But these dates are themselves given in writings of 
later origin, and might have been calculated backwards. We 
only know that the 'Vedic religion had been at work long before 
the rise of Buddhism in the 6th century b.c. Nevertheless, the 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, although not to be expressed in 
figures, is abundantly established. The earlier hymns exhibit 
the Aryans on the north-western frontiers of India just starting 
on their long journey. They show us the Aryans on the banlu 
of the Indus, divided into various tribes, sometimes at war with 
each other, sometimes united against the “ black-skinned ” 
aborigines. Caste, in its later sense, is unknown. Each father 
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of a family is the priest of his own household. The chieftain 
acts as father and priest to the tribe ; but at the greater festivals 
he chooses some one specially learned in holy offerings to conduct 
the sacrifice in the name of the people. The chief himself seems 
to have been elected. Women enjoyed a high position, and some 
of the most beautiful hymns were composed by ladies and 
queens. Marriage was held .sacred. Husband and wife were 
both “ rulers of the house ” {dampati), and drew near to the 
gods together in prayer. The burning of widows on their 
husbands’ funeral-pile was unknown, and the verses in the 
Veda which the Brahmans afterwards distorted into a sanction 
for the practice have the very opposite meaning. 

The Aryan tribes in the Veda are acquainted with most of the 
metals. They have blacksmiths, coppersmiths and goldsmiths 
among them, besides carpenters, barbers and other artisans. 
They fight from chariots, and freely use the horse, although not 
yet the elephant, in war. They have settled down as husband¬ 
men, till their fields with the plough, and live in villages or 
towns. But they also cling to their old wandering life, with 
their herds and “ cattle-pens.” Cattle, indeed, still form their 
chief wealth, the coin (Lat. pecuma) in which payments of fines 
are made ; and one of their words for war literally means “ a 
desire for cows.” They have learned to build ” ships,” perhaps 
large river-boats, and seem to ha\ e heard something of the sea. 
Unlike the modem Hindus, the Aryans of the Veda ate beef, 
used a fermented liquor or beer made from the soma plant, 
and offered the same strong meat and drink to their gods. 
Thus the stout Aryans spread eastwards through northern 
India, pushed on from behind by later arri\als of their own 
stock, and driving before them, or reducing to bondage, the 
earlier “ black-skinned ” races. They marched in whole com¬ 
munities from one river-valley to another, each house-father a 
warrior, husbandman and priest, with his wife and his little 


ones, and cattle. 

About the beginning of the 6th century B.c. the settled 
country between the flimalaya mountains and the Nerbudda 
ri\’cr was divided into sixteen independent states, 
etltes. monarchies and some tribal republics, the most 

important of which were the four monarchies of 
Kosala, Magadha, the Vamsas and Avanti. Kosala, the 
modem kingdom of Otidh, appears to have been the premier 
state of India in 600 b.c. Later the supremacy was reft from 
it by the kingdom of Magadha, the modem Behar (q.v.). South 
of Kosala lay the kingdom of the Vamsas, and south of that 
again the kingdom of Avanti. 1 n the north-west was Gandhara, 
on the banks of the Indus, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
The history of these early states is only a confused record of 
war and intermarriages, and is still semi-mythical. The list of the 
sixteen states ignores everything north of the Himalayas, south 
of the Vindhyas, and east of the Ganges where it turns south. 

The principal cities of India at this date were Ayodhya, the 
capital of Kosala at the time of the Ramayana, though it after¬ 
wards gave place to .SravastT, which was one of the 
six great cities of India in the time of Buddha; 
archaeologists differ as to its position. Baranasi, the 
modern Benares, had in the time of Megasthcncs a circuit of 
25 m. Kosambi, the capital of the Vamsas, lay on the Jumna, 
230 m. from Benares. Rajagriha (Rajgir), the capital of 
Magadha, was built by Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha. 
Roruka, the capital of Sovira, was an important centre of the 
coasting trade. Sakota was sometime the capital of Kosala. 
UjjayinI, the modern Ujjain, was the capital of Avanti. None 
of these great cities has as yet been properly excavated. 

In those early days the Aryan tribes were divided into four 
social grades on a basis of colour; the Kshatriyas or nobles, 
who claimed descent from the early leaders ; the 
Brahmans or sacrificing priests; the Vaisyas, the 
peasantry; and last of all the Sudras, the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, of non-Aryan descent. Even 
below these there were low tribes and trades, aboriginal tribes 
and slaves. In later documents mention is made of eighteen 
gilds of work-people, whose names are nowhere given, but they 
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probably included workers in wood, workers in metal, workers 
in stone, weavers, leather-workers, potters, ivory - workers, 
dyers, fisher-folk, butchers, hunters, cooks, barbers, flower- 
sellers, sailors, basket-makers and painters. 

It is supposed that sea-going merchants, mostly Dravidians, 
and not Aryans, availing themselves of the monsoons, traded 
in the 7th century b.c. from the south-west ports of India to 
Babylon, and that there they became acquainted with a Semitic 
alphabet, which they brought back with them, and from which 
all the alphabets now used in India, Burma, Siam and Ceylon 
have been gradually evolved. For the early inscriptional re¬ 
mains, see Inscriptions : India. The earliest written records 
in India, however, are Buddhist. The earliest written books are 
in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit. 

The Buddhist Period. 

The systems called Jainism (see Jains) and Buddhism {q.v.) 
had their roots in prehistoric philosophies, but were founded 
respectively by Vardhamana Mahavira and Gotama Buddha, 
both of whom were preaching in Magadha during the reign of 
Bimbisara (r. 520 B.c.). 

During the next two hundred years Buddhism spread over 
northern India, perhaps receiving a new impulse from the 
Greek kingdoms in the Punjab. About the middle of the 3rd 
century b.c. Asoka, the king of Magadlui or Behar, who reigned 
from 264 B.c. to 227 B.C., beaime a zealous convert to Buddhism. 
He is said to have supported 64,000 Buddhist priests ; he founded 
many religious houses, and his kingdom is called the Land of the 
Monasteries (Viliara or Behar) to this day. He did for Buddhism 
what Constantine effected for Christianity ; he organized it on 
the basis of a state religion. This he accomplished by five 
means—by a council to settle the faith, by edicts promulgating 
its principles, by a state department to watch over its purity, 
by missionaries to spread its doctrines, and by an authoritative 
collection of its sacred books. In 246 b.c, Asoka is said ‘ to 
liave convened at Pataliputra (Patna) the third Buddhi.st council 
of one thousand elders (the tradition that he actually convened 
it rests on no actual evidence that we possess). Evil men, 
takhig on them the yellow robe of the order, had given forth 
their own opinions as the teaching of Buddha. Such heresies 
were now corrected; and the Buddhism of southern Asia 
practically dates from Asoka’s council. In a number of edicts, 
both before and after the synod, he published throughout India 
the grand principles of the faith. Such edicts are still found 
graven deep upon pillars, in caves and on rocks, from the 
Yusafzai valley beyond Peshawar on the north-western frontier, 
through the heart of Hindustan, to Kathiawar and Mysore on 
the south and Orissa in the east. Tradition states that Asoka 
set up 64,000 memorial columns ; and the thirty-five inscriptions 
extant in our own day show how widely these royal sermons were 
spread over India. In the year of the council, the king also 
founded a state department to watch over the purity and to 
direct the spread of the faith. A minister of justice and religion 
(Dharma Mahamatra) directed its operations ; and, one of its 
first duties being to proselytize, he was specially charged with 
the welfare of the aborigines among whom its missionaries were 
sent. Asoka did not think it enough to convert the inferior 
races without looking after their material interests. Wells were 
to be dug and trees planted along the roads ; a system of medical 
aid was established throughout his kingdom and the conquered 
provinces, as far as Ceylon, for both man and beast. Officers 
were appointed to watch over domestic life and public morality, 
and to promote instruction among the women as well as the 
youth. 

Asoka recognized proselytism by peaceful means as a state 
duty. The rock inscriptions record how he sent forth mission¬ 
aries “ to the utmost limits of the barbarian countries,” to 
“ intermingle among all unbelievers ” for the spread of religion. 
They shall mix equally with Brahmans and beggars, with the 

' The liistoricity of this convention, not now usually admitted by 
.scholars, is maintained by Bishop Copleston of Calcutta in his 
Buddhism, Primitive and Present (1908). 
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dreaded and the despised, both within the kingdom “ and in 
foreign countries, teaching better things.” Conversion is to be 
effected by persuasion, not by the sword. This character of a 
proselytizing faith which wins its victories by peaceful means 
has remained a prominent feature of Buddhism to the present 
day. Asoka, however, not only took measures to spread the 
religion; he also endeavoured to secure its orthodoxy. He 
collected the body of doctrine into an authoritative version, in 
the Magadhi language or dialect of his central kingdom in 
Behar—^a version which for two thousand years has formed the 
canon (pitakas) of the southern Buddhists. 

The fourth and last of the great councils was held in Kashmir 
under the Kushan king Kanishka (sec below). Thb council, 
which consisted of five hundred members, compiled three com¬ 
mentaries on the Buddhist faith. These commentaries supplied 
in part materials for the Tibetan or northern canon, drawn up 
at a subsequent period. The northern canon, or, as the Chinese 
proudly call it, the “ greater vehicle of the law,” includes many 
later corruptions or developments of the Indian faith as originally 
embodied by Asoka in the “ lesser vehicle,” or canon of the 
southern Buddhists. 

The Kanishka commentaries were written in the Sanskrit 
language, perhaps because the Kashmir and northern priests 
who formed his council belonged to isolated Aryan colonies, 
which had been little influenced by the growth of the Indian 
vernacular dialects. In this way Kanishka and his Kashmir 
council became in some degree to the northern or Tibetan 
Buddhists what Asoka and his council had been to the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and the south.' 

Buddhism never ousted Brahmanism from any large part of 
India. The two systems co-existed as popular religions during 
more than a thousand years (250 B.c. to about a.d. 
aad'erab- modern Hinduism is the joint product of 

atanum .' both. Certain kings and certain eras were intensely 
Buddhistic; but the continuous existence of Brah¬ 
manism is abundantly proved from the time of Alexander 
(327 n.c.) downwards. The historians who chronicled his march, 
and the Greek ambassador Megasthenes, who succeeded them 
(300 B.c.) in their literary labours, bear witness to the pre¬ 
dominance of the old faith in the period immediately preceing 
Asoka. Inscriptions, local legends, Sanskrit literature, and the 
drama disclose the survival of Brahman influence during the 
next six centuries (230 b.c.-a.d. 400). From a.d. 400 we have 
the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, who toiled through Central 
Asia into India as the birthplace of their faith. Fa-Hien entered 
India from Afghanistan, and journeyed down the whole Gangetic 
valley to the Bay of Bengal in a.d. 399-413. He found Brahman 
priests equally honoured with Buddhist monks, and temples to 
the Indian gods side by side with the religious houses of his 
own faith. Hsuan Tsang also travelled to India from China 
by the Central Asia route, and has left a fuller record of the 
state of the two religions in the 7th century. His journey 
extended from a.d. 629 to 645, and everywhere throughout India 
he found the two faiths eagerly competing for the suffrages of 
the people. By that time, indeed, Brahmanism was beginning to 
assert itself at the expense of the other religion. The monuments 
of the great Buddhist monarchs, Asoka and Kanishka, confronted 
him from the time he neared the Punjab frontier; but so also 
did the temples of Siva and his “ dread ” queen Bhima. Through¬ 
out north-western India he found Buddhist convents and monks 
surrounded by “ swarms of heretics.” The political power was 
also divided, although Buddhist sovereigns predominated. A 
Buddhist monarch ruled over ten kingdoms in Afghanistan. 
At Peshawar the great monastery built by Kanishka was de¬ 
serted, but the populace remained faithful. In Kashmir king 
and people were devout Buddhists, under the teaching of five 
hundred monasteries and five thousand monks. In the country 
identified with Jaipur, on the other hand, the inhabitants were 
devoted to heresy and war. 

’ In iqog the excavation of a ruined stupa near Peshawar dis¬ 
closed a casket, with an inscription of Kanishka. and containing 
fragments of bones believed to be those of Buddha himself. 
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During the next few centuries Brahmanism gradually became 
the ruling religion. Ihere are legends of persecutions instigated 
by Brahman reformers, such as Kumarila Bhatta and 
Sankar-Acharjya. But the downfall of Buddhism 
seems to have resulted from natural decay, and from 
new movements of religious thought, rather than 
from any general suppression by the sword. Its extinction is 
contempioraneous with the rise of Hinduism, and belongs to a 
subsequent part of this sketch. In the nth century, only 
outlying states, such as Kashmir and Orissa, remained faithful; 
and before the Mahommedans fairly came upon the scene 
Buddhism as a popular faith had disappeared from India. 
During the last ten centuries Buddhism has been a banished 
religion from its native home. But it has won greater triumphs 
in its exile than it could ever have achieved in the land of its 
birth. It has created a literature and a religion for more than 
a third of the human race, and has profoundly affected the 
beliefs of the rest. Five hundred millions of men, or 35 % of 
the inhabitants of the world, still follow the teaching of Buddha. 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Eastern Turkestan, Tibet, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, 
Burma, Ceylon and India at one time marked the magnificent 
circumference of its conquests. Its shrines and monasteries 
stretched in a continuous line from the Caspian to the Pacific, 
and still extend from the confines of the Russian empire to the 
equatorial archipelago. During twenty-four centuries Buddhism 
has encountered and outlived a series of powerful rivals. At 
this day it forms one of the three great religions of the world, 
and is more numerously followed than either Christianity or 
Islam. In India its influence has survived its separate existence : 
it supplied a basis upon which Brahmanism finally developed 
from the creed of a caste into the religion of the people. The 
noblest survivals of Buddhism in India are to be found, not 
among any peculiar body, but in the religion of the people; 
in that principle of the brotherhood of man, with tlie reassertion 
of which each new revival of Hinduism starts; in the asylum 
which the great Hindu sects afford to women who have fallen 
victims to caste rules, to the widow and the out-caste; in the 
gentleness and charity to all men, which takes the place of a 
poor-law in India, and gives a high significance to the half 
satirical epithet of the ‘‘ mild ” Hindu. 

Hindu Period. 

The external history of India may be considered to begin 
with the Greek invasion in 327 B.c. Some indirect trade be¬ 
tween India and the Levant seems to have existed from very 
ancient times. Homer was acquainted with tin and other 
articles of Indian merchandise by their Sanskrit names ; and 
a long list has been made of Indian products mentioned in the 
Bible. In the time of Darius (see Persia) the valley of the 
Indus was a Persian satrapy. But the first Greek historian who 
speaks clearly of India was Hecataeus of Miletus (549-486 b.c.) ; 
the knowledge of Herodotus (450 B.c.) ended at the Indus ; 
and Ctesias, the physician (401 b.c.), brought back from his 
residence in Persia only a few facts about the products of India, 
its dyes and fabrics, its monkeys and parrots. India to the 
east of the Indus was first made known in Europe by the 
historians and men of science who accompanied Alexander the 
Great in 327 b.c. Their narratives, although now lost, are 
condeiued in Strabo, Pliny and Arrian. Soon afterwards 
Megasthenes, as Greek ambassador resident at a court in Bengal 
(306-298 B.C.), had opportunities for the closest observation. 
The knowledge of the Greeks and Romans concerning India 
practically dates from his researches, 300 b.c. 

Alexander the Great entered India early in 327 b.c. Crossing 
the lofty Khawak and Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush, he 
advanced by Alexandria, a city previously founded 
in the Koh-i-Daman, and Nicaea, another city to 
the west of Jalalabad, on the road from Kabul to march. 
India. Thence he turned eastwards through the 
Kunar valley and Bajour, and crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) 
river. Here he laid siege to Mount Aomos, which is identified 
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by some pthorities with the modern Mahaban, though this 
identification was rejected by Ur Stein after an exhaustive 
survey of Mount Mahaban in 1904. Alexander crossed the 
Indus at Ohind, 16 m. above Allock, receiving there the sub¬ 
mission of the great city of Taxila, which is now represented 
by miles of ruins near the modern Rawalpindi. Crossing the 
llydaspes (Jhelum) he defeated Porus in a great battle, and 
crossing the Acesines (Chenab) near the foot of the hills and the 
Hydraotes (Ravi), reached the Hyphasis (Bcas). Here he was 
obliged by the temper of his army to retrace his steps, and 
retreat to the Jhelum, whence he sailed doVn the river to its 
confluence with the Indus, and thence to Patala, probably the 
modern Hyderabad. From Patala the admiral Nearchos was 
to sail round the coast to the Euphrates, while Alexander 
himself marched through the wilds of Gedrosia, or modem 
Makran. Ultimately, alter suffering agonies of thirst in the 
desert, the army made its way back to the coast at the modern 
harbour of Pasin, whence tlie return to Susa in Persia was 
comparatively easy. 

During lus two years’ aimpaign in the Punjab imd Sind, 
-Mexander captured no province, but he made alliances, founded 
cities and planted garrisons. He liad transferred much territory 
to chiefs and confederacies devoted to his cause ; every' petty 
court had its Greek faction : and the detachments which he 
left behind at various po.sitions, from the Afghan frontier to 
the Beas, and Irom near the base of the Himalaya to the Sind 
delta, were visible pledges of his return. At 'J’axila (Dehri- 
Shahan) and Nicaea (Mong) m the northern Punjab, at Alexandria 
(Uchch) in the .southern Punjab, at Patala (Hyderabad) in Sind, 
and at other points along his route, he establi.shed military settle¬ 
ments of (jrocks or allies. .“V large body of his troops remained 
in Bactria ; and, in the partition of the empire wliich followed 
Alexander's death in 323 b.c., Bactria and India eventually 
fell to Seleucus Nicator, the iounder of the Syrian monarch)' 
(sec Seleucid). 

Meanwhile a new power had arisen in India. Among the 
Indian adventurers who thronged .Vlexander's camp in the 
Punjal), e-ach with his plot for winning a kingdom 
gufta'"' crushing a rieal, (liandragiipta Mauiya, an exile 
Maurya. from the Gangctic vallev, seems to have played a 
somewhat ignominious part. He tried to tempt the 
wearied Greeks on the banks of the Beas with schemes of conquest 
in the rich soiiih-eastern pnn inees; but, having personally 
offended their leader, he had to fly the camp (326 u.c.). In 
the confused years which followed, he managed with the aid ol 
plundering bands to form a kingdom on the ruins of the Nanda 
dynasty in Magadha or Behar (321 b . c .). He seized the capital, 
Pataliputru, the modern Patna, established himself firmly in 
the Gangctic valley, and compelled the norfh-weslem princi¬ 
palities, Greeks and natives alike, to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
While, therefore, Seleucus was winning his way to the Syrian 
monarchy during the eleven years which followed Alexander’s 
death, Chandragupta was building up an empire in northern 
India. Seleucus reigned in .Syria from 312 to 280 B.c., Chandra¬ 
gupta in the Gangctic valley from 321 to 296 B.c, In 312 B.c. 
the power of both had been consolidated, and the two new 
sovereignties were brought face to face. In that year Seleucus, 
having recovered Babylon, proceeded to re-establish his authority 
in Bactria (9.71.) and the Punjab. In tlie latter province he 
found the Greek influence decayed. Alexander had left behind 
a mixed force of Greeks and Indians at Taxila. No sooner was 
he gone than the Indians rose and slew the Greek governor; 
the Macedonians massacred the Indians; a new governor, 
sent by Alexander, murdered the friendly Punjab prince, Porus, 
and was himself driven out of the country by the advance of 
Chandragupta from the Gangetic valley. Seleucus, after a 
war with Chandragupta, determined to ally himself with the 
new power in India rather than to oppose it. In return for 
five hundred elephants, he ceded the Greek settlements in 
the Punjab and the Kabul valley, gave his daughter to Chandra¬ 
gupta in marriage, and stationed an ambassador, Megasthenes, 
at the Gangetic court (302 b.c.). Chandragupta became familiar 


to the Greeks as Sandrocottus, king of the Prasii; his capital 
Pataliputra was called by them Patobothra, On the other 
hand, the names of Greeks and kings of Grecian dynasties 
appear in the rock inscriptions, under Indian forms. 


rrevious to tne time ol Megasthenes the Greek idea of India was 
a very vague one. Their historians spoke of two classes of rndian^^- 
certain mountainous tribes who dwelt in northern Afghanistan under 
the Caui^us or Hindu Kush, and a maritime race living on the coast 
of Baluchistan. Of the India of modern geography lying beyond the 
Indus they prachrally knew nothing. It was this India to the east of 
the Indus that Megasthenes opened up to the western world. He 
describes the cla.ssilication of the people, dividing tliem, however, 
into seven castes uistead ol four, namely, pliilosophers, husband- 
men, shcphertls, artisans, soldiers, inspectors and tlie counsellors 
-L philo.sophers were tlie Brahmans, and the pre- 

sUges of their life are indicated. Megasthenes draws a dis¬ 
tinction between the Brahmans {lipay(iiai>€s) and the Sarmanae 
scliolars have inferred tiiat the Bud- 
dlusl barmanas were a recognized class fifty years before the council 
ol Asoka. But the Sarmanae also include Brahmans in the first 
and third stages of their life as students and forest recluses. Tlie 
inspectors or sixth class of Megasthenes have been identihed with 
Asoka a Makamatya and his Buddhist inspectors of mo rals 
The Greek ambassador observed with admiration the absence of 
slavery in India, the chastity of the women, and the courage of the 
men. In -valour they excelled all other Asiatics; they required no 
locks to their doors; above ail, no Indian was ever known to tell a 
lie. Sober and industrious, good fanners and skillul artisans, they 
scarcely ever had recourse to a lawsuit, and lived peaceably under 
their native chiefs. The kingly government is portrayed almost as 
described in Manu, with it.s hereditary castes of councillors and 
soldiers. Megasthenes mentions that India was divided into one 
hundred and eighteen kingdom.s; some ol which, such a., that ol the 
I’rasii under Chandragupta.'e.xercised suzerain poweis. The village 
system is well described, each little rural unit seeming to bean in¬ 
dependent republic. Magasthencs remarked the exemption of the 
husliandmi-n (Vaisyas) Irom war and public services, and enumer¬ 
ates tlie dves, fibres, tabrics and products (animal, vegetable and 
mineral) of India. Hu.sbaudry depended on tlie periodical rams; 
and forecasts of the weather, with a view to “ make adequate pro¬ 
vision against a coming defuieney,” formed a special duty ol the 
Brahmans. " The philosopher who errs in ids predictions observes 
silence for the rest of his life." 


Before the year 300 B.c. two powerful monarehies hud thus 
begun to act upon the Brahmanism of northern India, from the 
east and from the west. On the east, in the Gangetic valley, 
Chandragupta (320-296 b.c.) firmly consolidated the dynasty 
which during the next eentury produced Asoka (264-228 or 
227 B.C.), and established Buddhism throughout India. On 
the west, the Sclcucids diffused Greek influences, and sent forth 
Graeco-Bactrian expeditions to the Punjab, .'\ntiochus Theos 
(grandson of Seleucus Nicator) and Asoka (grandson ol Chandra¬ 
gupta), who ruled these two monarchies in the 3rd century b.c., 
made a treaty with each other (256). In the next century 
Eucratides, king of Bactria, conquered as far as Alexander's 
royal city of Patala, and po.s.sibly sent expeditions into (.'utch 
and Gujarat, i8i-i6i b.c. Of the Graeco-Indian monarchs, 
Menander {q.v.) advanced farthest into north-western India, 
and his coins are found from Kabul, near which he probably- 
had his capital, as far as Muttra on the Jumna.' The Buddhist 
dt-na.sty of Cltandragupta profoundly modified the religion of 
northern India from the east; the Seleucid empire, with its 
Bactrian and later offshoots, deeply influenced the science and 
art of Hindustan from the west. 

Brahman astronomy owed much to the Greeks, and what 
the Buddhists were to the architecture of northern India, that 
the Greeks were to its sculpture. Greek faces and 
profiles constantly occur in ancient Buddhist statuary, 
and enrich almost all the larger museums in India, an art. 
The purest specimens have been found in the north¬ 
west frontier province (the ancient Gandhara) and the Punjab, 
where the Greeks settled in greatest force. As we proceed 
eastward from the Punjab, the Greek type begins to fade. 
Purity of outline gives place to lusciousness of form. In the 


' In 1909 an inscription in Bralimi charactens was discovered near 
Bhilsa in Central India recording the name of a Greek, Hcliodorus. 
He describes himself as a worsiiipp^ of Btiagavata (=.Vishnu), and 
states that he had come from Taxila in the name of the great king 
Antialcidas, who is known from his coins to have lived c. 170 B.c. 
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female figures, the artists trust more and more to swelling 
breasts and towering chignons, and load the neck with con¬ 
stantly accumulating jewels. Nevertheless, the Grecian type 
of countenance long survived in Indian art. It is entirdy 
unlike the praent coarse, conventional ideal of sculptured 
beauty, and may even be traced in the delicate profiles on the 
so-call^ sun temple at Kanarak, built in the lith century a.d. 
on the remote Oris.sa shore. 

Chandragupta (?.».) was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 
The dominions that he had won back from the Greeks he ad¬ 
ministered with equal power. He maintained an 
®tmy of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 
OyMfy. with the elephants, and 24,000 men with the 
chariots, which was controlled hy an elaborate war- 
office system. The account given of his reign by Megasthenes 
makes him better known to us than any other Indian monarch 
down to the time of Akbar. In 297 b.c. he was succeeded by his 
son, Bindusara, who is supposed to have extended his dominions 
down to Madras. In 272 b.c. he in turn was succeeded by Asoka, 
the Buddhist emperor, the religious side of whose reign has 
already been described. Asoka’s empire included the greater 
part of Afghanistan, a large part of Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, 
Nepal, Bengal to the mouths of the Ganges, and peninsular 
India down to the Palar river. After Asoka the Mauryas dwindled 
away, and the last of them, Brihadratha, was treacherously 
assassinated in 184 b.c. by his commander-in-chief, Pushya- 
mitra .Sunga, who founded the Sunga dynasty. 

During the 2nd century b.c. north-western India was invaded 
and partially conquered by Antiochus III. the Great, Demetrius 
saara Eucratides (i/.v.) and Menander (f.v.). With 

Kanva the last of these Pushyamitra Sunga waged successful 
aad war, driving him from the Gangetic valley and con- 
Andbra flning him to his conquests in the west. Pushyamitra 
yaam e>. g^jt^blished his own paramountry over northern 
India ; but his reign is mainly memorable as marking the 
beginning of the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, a 
reaction which Pushyamitra is said to have forwarded not only 
by the peaceful revival of Hindu rites but by a savage persecution 
of the Buddhist monks. The Sunga dynasty, after lasting 112 
years, was succeeded by the Kanva dynasty, which last^ 45 
years, i.e. until about 27 b.c., when it was overthrown by an 
unknown king of the Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas, whose 
power, originating in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna 
rivers, by a.d. 200 had spread across India to Nasik and gradu¬ 
ally pushed its way northwards. 

About A.T). 100 there appeared in the west three foreign tribes 
from the north, who conquered the native population and 
established themselves in Malwa, Gujarat and Kathia- 
Satnip*. f'hese tribes were the Sakas, a horde of pastoral 

nomads from Central Asia (see Sara), the Pahlavas, 
whose name is supposed to be a corruption of “ Parthiva ” 
{i.e. Parthians of Persia), and the Yavanas (Innians), i.e. 
foreigners from the old Indo-Greek kingdoms of the north¬ 
west frontier, all of whom had been driven southwards by the 
Yue-chi (q.v.). Their rulers, of whom the first to be mentioned is 
Bhumaka, of the Kshaharata family, took the Persian title of 
satrap ■( Kshatrapa). Tliey were hated by the Hindus as bar¬ 
barians who disregarded the caste S5rstem and despised the 
holy law, and for centuries an intermittent struggle continued 
between the satraps and the Andhras, with varying fortune. 
Finally, however, about a.d. 236, the Andhra dynasty, after an 
existence of some 460 years, came to an end, under circum¬ 
stances of which no record remains, and their place in western 
India was taken by the Kshaharata satraps, until the last of 
them was overthrown by Chandragupta Vikramaditya at the 
close of the 4th century. 

Meanwhile, the Yue-chi had themselves crossed the Hindu 
Kush to the invasion of north-western India (see Yue-Chi). 
They were originally divided into five tribes, which were united 
under the rule of Kadphises I.’ (? a.d. 45-^5), the founder of 

' This is the conventional European form of the name. For other 
forms see Yoe-Cmi. 
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the Kushan dynasty, who conquered the Kabul valley, 
annibikting what remained there of the Greek donunkin, 
and swept away the petty Indo-Greek and Indo- 
Parthian principalities on. the Indus. His successors Kaatam 
completed the conquest of north-western India from the Oytmatti 
delta of the Indus eastwards probably as far as Benares. 

One effect of the Yue-chi conquests was to open up 
a channel of commerce with the Roman empire by the northern 
trade routes; and the Indian embassy which, according to Dion. 
Cassius (ix. 58), visited Trajan after his arrival at Rome in 
A.D. 99, was probably “ sent by Kadphises II. (Ooemokadphises) 
to announce his conquest of north-western India. The most 
celebrated of the Kushan kings, however, was Kanishka, whose 
date is still a matter of controversy.® From his capital at 
Purushapura (Peshawar) he not only maintained his hold on 
north-western India, but conquered Kashmir, attacked Patali- 
putra, carried on a successful war with the Parthians, and led 
an army across the appalling passes of the Taghdumbash Pamir 
to the conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. It is not, 
however, as a conqueror that Kanishka mainly lives on in 
tradition, but os a Buddhist monarch, second in reputation only 
to Asoka, and as the convener of the celebrated council of 
Kashmir already mentioned. 

The dynasties of the Andhras in the centre and south and of 
the Kushans in the north came to an end almost at the same 
time {c. A.D. 236-225 respectively). The history of India 
during the remainder of the 3rd century is all but a blank, a 
confused record of meaningless names and disconnected events ; 
and it is not until the opening of the 4th century that the veil 
is lifted, with the rise to supreme power in Magadha (a.d. 320) 
of Chandragupta I., the founder of the Gupta dynasty and 
empire (see Gupta), the most extensive since the days of 
Asoka. He wa-s succeeded by Chandragupta II. Vikramaditya, 
whose court and administration are described by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hicn, and who is supposed to have been the original 
of the mythical king Vikramaditya, who figures largely in 
Indian legends. The later Guptas were overwhelmed (r. 470) 
by the White Huns, or Ephlhaliles (g.v.), who after breaking 
the power of Persia and assailing the Kushan kingdom of Kabul, 
had poured into India, conquered Sind, and established their 
rule its far south as the Nerbudda. The dominion of the Huns 
in India, as elsewhere, was a mere organization for brigandage 
on an imperial sc;ile,and it did not long survive. It was shaken 
(r. 528) by the defeat, at the hands of tributary princes goaded 
to desperation, of Mihiragula, the most powerful and blood¬ 
thirsty of its rulers—the “ Attila of India.” It collapsed with 
the overthrow of the central power of the White Huns on the 
Oxu.s (c. 565) by the Turks. Though, however, this stopped the 
incursions of Asiatic hordes from the north-west, and India 
was to remain almost exempt from foreign invasion for some 
500 years, the Ephthalite conquest added new and permanent 
elements to the Indian population. After the fall of the central 
power, the scattered Hunnish settlers, like so many before them, 
became rapidly Hinduized, and are probably the ancestors of 
some of the most famous Rajput clans.^ 

The last native monarch, prior to the Mahommedan conquest, 
to establish and maintain paramount power in the north was 
Harsha, or Harshavardhana (also known as Siladitya), for 
whose reign (606-648) full and trustworthy materials exist in 
the book of travels written by the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian Tsang 
and the Harsha-charita (Deeds of Harsha) composed by Bana, 
a Brahman who lived at the royal court. Harsha was the 
younger son of the raja of Thanesar, and gained hLs first ex¬ 
perience of campaigning while still a boy in the successful wars 

® V. A. Smith, Earlv Hist, of India, p. 238. 

’ Smith, op. nt. pp. 239, &c., says tiiat he probably succeeded 
Kadphises Xl. about a.d. 120. Dr Fleet dates the beginning of 
Kanishka's reign 58 b.c. (see Inscriptions: Indian). Mr Vincent 
Smith {Imp. Gas. of India, The Indian Empire, ed. 1908, vol. ii. 
p. 289, note) dissents from this view, which b also held by Dr Otto 
lYanke of Berlin, stating that Dr Stein's discoveries in Chinese 
Turkestan " strongly confirm tlic view " held by himself. 

‘ See V. A. Smith, op. cit. pp. 297, &c. 
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waged by his father and brother against the Huns on the north¬ 
western frontier. After the treacherous murder of his brother 
by Sasanka, king of Central Bengal, he was confirmed as raja, 
though still very young, by the nobles of Thanesar in 606, 
though it would appear that his effective rule did not begin till 
six years later.* His first care was to revenge his brother’s 
death, and though it seems that Sasanka escaped destruction 
for a while (he was still ruling in 619), Harsha’s experience of 
warfare encouraged him to make preparations for bringing all 
India under his sway. By the end of five and a half years he 
had actually conquered the north-western regions and also, 
probably, part of Bengal. After this he reigned for 34^ years, 
devoting most of his energy to perfecting the administration of 
his vast dominions, which he did with such wisdom and liberality 
as to earn the commendation of Hsiian Tsang. In his campaigns 
he was almost uniformly succe.ssful; but in his attempt to 
conquer the Deccan he was repulsed (620) by the Chalukya 
king, Pulikesin II., who successfully prevented him from forcing 
the passes of the Nerbudda. Towards the end of his reign 
Harsha’s empire embraced the whole basin of the Ganges from 
the Himalayas to the Nerbudda, including Nepal," besides 
Malwa, Gujarat and Surashtra (Kathiawar); while even Assam 
(Kamarupa) was tributary to him. The empire, however, died 
with its founder. His benevolent despotism had healed the 
wounds inflicted by the barbarian invaders, and given to his 
subjects a false feeling of security. For he left no heir to 
carry on his work; his death “ loosened the bonds which 
restrained the disruptive forces always ready to operate in 
India, and allowed them to produce their normal result, a 
medley of petty states, with ever-varying boundaries, and 
engaged in unceasing internecine war. " 

In the Deccan the middle of the 6th century saw the rise of 
the Chalukya dynasty, founded by Pulikesin 1 . about a.d. 550. 

The most famous monarch of this line was Pulikesin 
Deccaa. repelled the inroads of Harsha (a.D. 620), 

and whose court was visited by Hsiian Tsang (a.d. 
640); but in A.D. 642 he was defeated by the Pallavas of Con- 
jeeveram, and though his son Vikramaditya I. restored the 
fallen fortunes of his family, the Chalukyas were finally super¬ 
seded by the Rashtrakutas about a.d. 750. The Kailas temple 
at Ellora was built in the reign of Krishna I. (r. a.d. 760). The 
last of the Rashtrakutas was overthrown in a.d. 973 by Taila II., 
a scion of the old Chalukya stock, who founded a second dynasty 
known as the Chalukyas of Kalyani, which lasted like its pre¬ 
decessor for about two centuries and a quarter. About a.d. 
1000 the Chalukya kingdom suffered .severely from the invasion 
of the Chola king, Rajaraja the Great. Vikramanka, the hero 
of Bilhana’s historical poem, came to the throne in a.d. 1076 
and reigned for fifty years. After his death the Chalukya power 
declined. During the 12th and 13th centuries a family called 
Hoysala attained considerable prominence in the Mysore country, 
but they were overthrown by Malik Kafur in a.d. 1310. The 
Yadava kings of Deogiri were descendants of feudatory nobles 
of the Chalukya kingdom, but they, like the Iloysalas, were 
overthrown by Malik Kafur, and Ramachandra, the last of the 
line, was the last independent Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. 

According to ancient tradition the kingdoms of the south 
were three—Pandya, Chola and Chera. Pandya occupied the 
The extremity of the peninsula, south of Pudukottai, 
Klttgdome Chola extended northwards to Nellore, and Qicra 
of the )ay to the west, including Malabar, and is identified 
eolith. Kerala of Asoka. All three kingdoms were 

occupied by races speaking Dravidian languages. The authentic 
history of the south does not begin until the 9th and 10th 
centuries a.d., though the kingdoms are known to have existed 
in Asoka’s time. 

The most ancient mention of the name Pandya occurs in the 
4th century b.c., and in Asoka’s time the kingdom was inde- 

’ His era, however, is dated from 606. 

^ So V. A. Smith,'0/1. cit. p. 314, who on this point differs from 
Sylvain Levi and Kttinghausen. 

’ For Harsha's reign sec Smith, of>. cit. xiii. 311-331. 
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pendent, but no early records survive, the inscriptions of the 
dyn^ty being of late date, while the long lists of kings in 
Tamil literature are untrustworthy. During the early 
centuries of the Christian era the Pandya and Chera 
kingdoms traded with Rome. The most ancient 
Pandya king to whom a definite date can be ascribed is 
Rajasimha (c. a.d. 920). Records begin towards the end of the 
i2th century, and the dynasty can be traced from then till the 
naiddle of the t6th century. The most conspicuous event in its 
history was the invasion by the Sinhalese armies of Parakrama- 
bahu, king of Ceylon (c. a.d. 1175). The early records of the 
Chera kingdom are still more meagre ; and the authentic list 
of the rajas of Travancore does not begin till a.d. 1335, and the 
rajas of Cochin two centuries later. 

The Chola kingdom, like the Pandya, is mentioned by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Katyayana in the 4th century b.c., and 
was recognized by Asoka as independent. The 
dynastic history of the Cholas begins about a.d. 860, 
and is known from then until its decline in the middle la^amn. 
of the 13th centuiy’. During those four centuries 
their history' is intertwined with that of the Pallavas, 
Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas and other minor dynasties. In a.d. 
640 the ('hola country was visited by Hsiian Tsang, but the 
country at that time was desolate, and the dynasty of small 
importance. In a.d. 985 Rajaraja the Great came to the throne, 
and after a reign of twenty-seven years died the paramount 
ruler of southern India. He conquered and annexed the island 
of Ceylon, and was succeeded by four equally vigorous members 
of the dynasty ; but after the time of Vikrama (a.d. 1120) the 
Chola power gradually declined, and was practically extingui.shed 
by Malik Kafur. 

The name of the Pallavas appears to be identical with that 
of the I’ahlat'as, a foreign tribe, frequently mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions and Sanskrit literature. It is supposed, 
therefore, that the Pallavas came from the north, Paitov 
and gradually worked their way down to Malabar c®"* 
and the Coromandel coast. When first heard ot in iederecy. 
the 2nd century a.d. they are a ruling race. The Pallavas appear, 
like the Mahrattas in later times, to have imposed tribute on 
the territorial governments ol the country. The first Pallava 
king about whom anything substantial is known was Siva- 
skanda-varman (c. a.d. 150), whose capital was Kanchi (Con- 
jeeveram), his power extending into the Telugu country as far 
as the Kistna river. Two centuries later Samudragupta con¬ 
quered eleven kings of the south, of whom three were Pallavas. 
It appears that in the 4th century three Pallava chiefs were 
established at Kanchi, Vengi and Palakkada, the latter two 
being subordinate to the first, and that Pallava rule extended 
from the Godavari on the nortlr to the Southern Vellaru river 
on the .south, and stretched across Mysore from sea to sea. 
About A.D. 609 Pulikesin 11 ., the Chalukya king, defeated 
Mahendra-Varman, a Pallava chief, and drove him to take 
refuge behind the walls of Kanchi. About a.d. 620 a prince 
named Vishnuvardhana founded the Eastern Chalukya line in 
the province of Vengi, which was taken from the Pallavas. 
Hsiian Tsang visited Kanchi, the Pallava capital, in the year 
A.D. 640; the country was, according to his account, 1000 m. 
in circumference, and the capital was a large city 5 or 6 m. in 
circumference. In a.d. 642 the Pallavas defeated in turn 
Pulikesin 11 . The conflict became perennial, and when the 
Rashtrakutas supplanted the Chalukyas in the middle of the 
8th century, they took up the old quarrel with the Pallavas. 
Towards the end of the loth century the Pallava power, which 
had lasted for ten centuries, was destroyed by the Chola monarch, 
Rajaraja the Great. Pallava nobles existed to the end of the 
17th century, and the raja of Pudukottai claims descent from 
the ancient royal family. 

Mahommeian Period. 

At the time that Buddhism was being crushed out of India 
by the Brahmanic reaction, a new faith was being bom in 
Arabia, destined to supply a youthful fanaticism which should 
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sweep the country from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and 
from the western to the eastern sea. Mahomet, the founder of 
Islam, died at Medina in a.d. 632, while the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiian Tsang was still on his travels. The first. Mahommedan 
invasion of India is placed in 664, only thirty-two years after 
the death of the prophet. The Punjab is said to have been 
ravaged on this occasion with no permanent results. The first 
Mahommedan conquest was the outlying province of Sind. 
In 711, or seventy-nine years after the death of Mahomet, an 
Arab army under Mahommed b. Kasim invaded and conquered 
the Hindus of Sind in the name of Walid 1 ., caliph of Damascus, 
of the Omayyad line. In the same year Roderic, the last of the 
Goths, fell before the victorious Saracens in Spain. But in 
India the bravery of the Rajputs and the devotion of the Brah¬ 
mans seem to have afforded a stronger national bulwark than 
existed in western Europe. In 750 the Hindus rose in rebellion 
and drove out the Mussulman tyrant, and the land had rest for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

The next Mahommedan invasion of India is associated with 
the name of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Mahmud was the 
eldest son of Sabuktagin, surnamed Nasr-ud-din, in 
Mmhmad Qpjgjj, Turkish slave, who had established his rule 
ahattti. over the greater part of modern Afghanistan and 
Khorassan, with Ghazni as his capital. In 977 
Sabuktagin is said to have defeated Jaipal, the Hindu raja of 
Lahore, and to have rendered the Punjab tributary. But his 
.son Malimud was the first of the great Mussulman conquerors 
whose names still ring through Asia. Mahmud succeeded to 
the throne in 997. During his reign of thirty-three years he 
extended the limits of his father's kingdom from Persia on the 
east to the Ganges on the west ; and it is related that he led 
his armies into the plains of India no fewer than seventeen times. 
In 1001 he defeated Raja Jaipal a second time, and took him 
prisoner. But Anandpal, son of Jaipal, raised again the standard 
of national independence, and gathered an army of Rajput allies 
from the farthest corners of Hindustan. The decisive battle 
was fought in the valley of Peshawar. Mahmud won the day 
by the aid of his Turkish horsemen, and thenceforth the Punjab 
has been a Mahommedan province, except during the brief period 
of Sikh supremacy. The most famous of Mahmud’s invasions 
of India was that undertaken in 1025-1026 against Gujarat. 
The goal of this expedition was the temple dedicated to Siva 
at .Somnath, around which so many legends have gathered. It 
is reported that Mahmud marched through Ajmere to avoid 
the desert of Sind ; that he found the Hindus gathered on the 
neck of the peninsula of .Somnath in defence of their holy city ; 
that the battle lasted for two days ; that in the end the Rajput 
warriors (led to their boats, while the Brahman priests retired 
into the inmost shrine ; that Mahmud, introduced into this 
shrine, rejected all entreaties by the Brahmans to spare their 
idol, and all offers of ransom ; that he smote the image with 
his club, and forthwith a fountain of precious stones gushed out. 
Until the British invasion of Afghanistan in 1839, the club of 
Mahmud and the wood gates of .Somnath were preserved at the 
tomb of the great conqueror near Ghazni. The club has now 
disappeared, and the gates brought back to India by Lord 
Ellcnborough are recognized to be a clumsy forgery. To 
Mahommedans Mahmud is known, not only as a champion of 
the faith, but as a munificent patron of literature. The dynasty 
that he founded was not long-lived. Fourteen of his descendants 
occupied his throne within little more than a century, but none 
of them achieved greatness. A blood-feud arose between them 
and a line of Afghan princes who had established themselves 
among the mountains of Ghor. In 1155 Baht am, the last of the 
Ghaznivide Turks, was overthrown by Ala-ud-din of Ghor, and 
the wealthy and populous city of Ghazni was razed to the ground. 
But even the Ghoride conqueror spared the tomb of Mahmud. 

Khusru, the son of Bahram, fled to Lahore, and there e.stab- 
lished the first Mahommedan dyna.sty within India. It speedily 
ended with his son, also called Khusru, whom Mahommed 
Ghori, the relentless enemy of the Ghaznivide house, carried 
away into captivity in 1186. 
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The Afghans of Ghor thus rose to power on the downfall 
of the Turks of Ghazni. The founder of the family is said to 
have been Izzud-din al Husain, whose son Ala-ud-din destroyed 
Ghazni, as already mentioned. Ala-ud-din had two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-din and Muiz-ud-din, the latter of whom, also called 
Shahab-ud-din by Mussulman chroniclers, and generally known 
in history as Mahommed Ghori, is the second of the great Mahom¬ 
medan conquerors of India. In 1175 he took Multan and Uchch; 
in 1186 Lahore fell into his hands; in 1191 he was repulsed 
before Delhi, but soon afterwards he redeemed this disaster. 
Hindustan proper was at that period divided between the two 
Rajput kingdoms of Kanauj and Delhi. Mahommed Ghori 
achieved his object by playing ofi the rival kings against each 
other. By 1193 he had extended his conquests as far east as 
Benares, and the defeated Rajputs migrated in a body to the 
hills and deserts now known as Rajputana. In 1199 one of his 
lieutenants, named Bakhtiyar, advanced into Bengal, and 
expelled by an audacious stratagem the last Hindu raja of 
Nadia. The entire northern plain, from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, thus lay under the Mahommedan yoke. But 
Mahommed Ghori never settled permanently in India. His 
favourite residence is said to have been the old capital of Ghazni, 
while he governed his Indian conquests through the agency of a 
favourite slave, Kutb-ud-din. Mahommed Ghori died in 1206, 
being assassinated by some Ghakkar tribesmen while sleeping in 
his tent by the bank of the Indus; on his death both Ghor 
and Ghazni drop out of history, and Delhi first appears as the 
Mahommedan capital of India. 

On the death of Mahommed Ghori, Kutb-ud-din at once 
laid aside the title of viceroy, and proclaimed himself sultan 
of Delhi. He was the founder of what is known as 
the slave dynasty, which lasted for nearly a century 
(1206-1288). The name of Kutb is preserved in the oyalaty. 
mtnar, or pillar of victop', which still stands amid 
the ruins of ancient Delhi, towering high above all later struc¬ 
tures. Kutb himself is said to have been successful as a general 
and an administrator, but none of his successors has left a mark 
in history. 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji, the third of the great Mahommedan 
conquerors of India, raised him.self to the throne of Delhi by 
the treacherous assassination of his uncle Feroz II. 
who had himself supplanted the last of the slave 
dynasty. Ala-ud-din had already won military re¬ 
nown by his expeditions into the yet unsubdued soutli. He 
had plundered the temples at Bhilsa in central India, which 
are admired to the present day as the most interesting examples 
of Buddhist architecture in the country. At the head of a small 
band of horsemen, he had ridden as far south as Deogiri (Daula- 
tabad) in the Deccan (q.v.), and plundered the Yadava capital. 
When once establi.shed as sultan, he planned more extensive 
schemes of conquest. One army was sent to Gujarat under 
Alaf Khan, who conquered and expelled the last Rajput king 
of Anhalwar or Patan. Another army, led by the sultan in 
person, marched into the heart of Rajputana, and stormed the 
rock-fortress of Chitor, where the Rajputs had taken refuge 
with their women and children. A third army, commanded 
by Malik Kafur, a Hindu renegade and favourite of Ala-ud-din, 
penetrated to the extreme .south of the peniasula, scattering 
the unwarlike Dravidian races, and stripping every Hindu 
temple of its accumulations of gold and jewels. To this day 
the name of Malik Kafur is remembered in the remote district 
of Madura, in association with irresistible fate and every form 
of sacrilege. 

Ala-ud-din died in 1316, having subjected to Islam the Deccan 
and Gujarat. Three succe.ssors followed him upon the throne, but 
their united reigns extended over only five years. In 
1321 a successful revolt was headed by Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak, governor of the Punjab, who is said to have rugtiak. 
been of Turkish origin. The Tughlak dynasty lasted for 
about seventy years, until it was swept away by the invasion of 
Timur, the fourth Mahommedan conqueror of India, in 1398. 
Tughlak’s son and successor, Mahommed b. Tughlak, who reigned 
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from 1325 to 1351, is described by Elphlnstone bs “ one of the 
most accomplished princes and one of the most furious tyrants 
that ever adorned or disgraced human nature.” He wasted the 
trca.sure accumulated by Ala-ud-din in purchasing the retire¬ 
ment Of the Mogul hordes, who had already made their appearance 
in the Punjab. When the internal circulation failed, he issued 
a forced currency of copper, which is said to have deranged the 
whole commerce of the country. At one time he raised an army 
for the invasion of Persia. At another he actually despatched 
an expedition against China, which perished miserably in the 
Himalayan pas.ses. When Hindustan was thus suffering from 
his misgovemment, he conceived the project of transferring the 
seat of empire to the Deccan, and compelled the inhabitants 
of Delhi to remove a distance of 700 m. to Deogiri or Daulatabad. 
And yet during the reign of this sultan both the Tughlak dynasty 
and the city of Delhi are said to have attained their utmost 
growth. Mahommed was succeeded by his cousin Feroz, who 
likewise was not content without a new capital, which he placed 
a few miles north of Delhi, and called after his own name. 
He was a kind-hearted and p<ipular, but weak, ruler. Mean¬ 
while the remote provinces of the empire began to throw off 
their allegiance to the sultans of Delhi. The independence 
of the Afghan kings of Bengal is generally dated from 1336, 
when Mahommed Tughlak was yet on the throne. The com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Ala-ud-din, the founder of the Bah- 
mani dynasty in the Deccan, is assigned to 1347- ^far Khan, 
the first of the Ahmedabad kings, acted as an independent 
ruler from the time of his first appointment as governor of 
Gujarat in 1391. These and other revolts prepared the way 
for the fourth great invasion of India under 'J'imur (Tamerlane). 

Accordingly, when Timur invaded India in 139H, he en¬ 
countered but little organized resistance. Mahmud, the last of 
the Tughlak dynasty, being defeated in a battle out- 
Jiw'loa Delhi, fled into Gujarat. The city was 

racked and the inhabitants massacred by the victorioas 
Moguls. But the invasion of Timur left no permanent impress 
upon the history of India, except in so far as its memory fired 
the imagination of Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty. 
The details of the fighting and of the atrocities may be found 
related in cold blood by Timur himself in the Malfusat-i-Timwri, 
which has been translated in F.lliot’s History of India as told 
by Its own Historians, vol. iii. Timur marched back to Samarkand 
as he had come, by way of Kabul, and Mahmud Tughlak ven¬ 
tured to return to his desolate capital. He was succeeded by 
what is known as the Sayyid dynasty, which held Delhi and a 
few miles of surrounding country for about forty years. The 
Sayyids were in their turn expelled by Bahlol, an Afghan of the 
Lodi tribe, whose successors removed the seat of government 
to Agra, which thus for the first time became the imperial city. 
In 1526 Baber, the fifth in descent from Timur, and also the 
fifth Mahoramedan conqueror, invaded India at the instigation 
of the governor of the Punjab, won the victory of Panipat over 
Ibrahim, the last of the Lodi dynasty, and founded the Mogul 
empire, which lasted, at least in name, until 1857. 

In southern India at this time authentic history begins with 
the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, which exercised an ill-defined 
sovereignty over the entire south from the 14th to 
the tfith century. The empire of Vijayanagar repre¬ 
sents the last stand made by the national faith in 
India against conquering Islam. For at least two centuries 
its sway over the south was undisputed, and its rajas waged 
wars and concluded treaties of peace with the sultans of the 
Deccan on equal terms. 

The earliest of the Mahommedan dynasties in the Deccan 
was that founded by Ala-ud-din in 1347, which has received 
the name of the Bahmani dynasty. The capital 
OramS! was first at Gulbarga, and was afterwards removed 
to Bidar, both which places still possess magnificent 
palaces and mosques in ruins. Towards the close of the 
14th century the Bahmani empire fell to pieces, and five 
independent kingdoms divided the Deccan among thm. These 
were—<i) the Adil Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bijapur, 


founded in 1490 by a Turk; (2) the Kutb Shahi dynasty, with 
its capital at Golconda, founded in 1512 by a Turkoman ad¬ 
venturer; (3) the Nizam Shahi dynasty, with its capital at 
Ahmednagar, founded in 1490 by a Brahman renegade ; (4) the 
Imad Shahi dynasty of Bcrar, with its capital at EUidipur, 
founded in 1484 also by a Hindu from Vijayanagar; (5) the 
Barid Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Bidar, founded about 
1492 by one who is variously described as a Turk and a Georgian 
slave. It is, of course, impossible here to trace in detail the 
history of these several dynasties. In 1565 they combined against 
the Hindu raja of Vijayanagar, wlio was defeated and slain 
in the decisive battle of Talikota. But, though the city was 
sacked and the supremacy of Vijayanagar for ever destroyed, 
the Mahommedan victors did not themselves advance far into 
the south. The Naiks or feudatories of Vijayanagar everywhere 
asserted their independence. From them arc descended tlie 
well-known Palegars of the south, and also the pre.sent raja of 
Mysore. One of the blood-royal of Vijayanagar fled to Chandra- 
giri, and founded a line which exercised a prerogative of its 
former sovereignty by granting the site of Madras to the English 
in 1639. Another scion claiming the stime high descent lingers 
to the present day near the ruins of Vijayanagar, and is known 
as die raja of Anagundi, a feudatory of the nizam of Hyderabad. 
Despite frequent internal strife, the sultans of the Deccan re¬ 
tained their independence until conquered by the Mogul emperor 
Aurangzeb in the latter half of the i7lh century. To complete 
this sketch of India at the lime of Baber's invasion it remains 
to say that an independent Mahommedan dynasty reigned at 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat for nearly two centuries (from 1391 
to LS 73 )! until conquered by Akbar; and that Bengal vuis 
similarly independent, under a line of Afghan kings, with Gaur 
for their capital, from 1336 to 1573. 

When, therefore, Baber invaded India in 1525, the greater 
part of the country' was Mahommedan, but it did not recognize 
the authority of the Afghan sultan of the Lodi dynasty, 
who resided at Agra, and also ruled Uie historical Dyaaaty\ 
capital of Delhi. After having won the battle of 
Panipat (1526) Baber was no more acknowledged as emperor 
of India than his ancestor Timur had been. Baber, how¬ 
ever, unlike Timur, had resolved to settle in the plains of 
Hindustan, and carve out for himself a new empire with the help 
of Ills Mo^ followers. His first task was to repel an attack 
by the Rajputs of Cliitor, who seem to liave attempted to re¬ 
establish at this time a Hindu empire. The battle was fought 
at Sikri near Agra, and is memorable for the vow made by the 
easy-living Baber that he would never again touch wine. Baber 
was again victorious, but died shortly afterwards in 1530. He 
was succeeded by his son Humayun, who is chiefly known as 
being the father of Akbar. In Humayun’s reign the subject 
Afghans rose in revolt under Shor Shah, a native of Bengal, 
who for a short time established liis authority over all Hindustan. 
Humayun was driven as an exile into Persia; and, wliile he was 
flying through the desert of Sind, his son Akbar was born to him 
in the petty fortress of Umarkot. But Sher Shah was killed 
at the storming of the rock-fortress of Kalinjar, and Humayun, 
after many vicissitudes, succeeded in re-establishing lus authority 
at Lahore and Delhi. 

Humayun died by an accident in 1556, leaving but a circum¬ 
scribed kingdom, surrounded on every side by active foes, 
to his son Akbar, then a boy of only fourteen years. 

Akbar the Great, the real founder of the Mogul empire 
as it existed for two centuries, was the contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He was born in 1542, and his reign lasted 
from 1556 to 1605. When his father died he was absent in the 
Punjab, fighting the revolted Afghans, under the guardianship 
of Bairara Khan, a native of Badakshan, whose military skill 
largely contributed to recover the throne for the Mogul line. 
Fur the first seven years of his reign Akbar was perpetually 
engaged in warfare. His first task was to establish hts authority 
in the Punjab, and in the country around Delhi and Agra. In 
1567 he stormed the Rajput stronghold of Chitor, and conquered 
Ajmere. In 1570 he obtained possession of Oudh and Gwalior. 
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In 1572 he marched in person Into Gujarat, defeated the last 
of the independent sultans of Ahmedabad, and formed the pro¬ 
vince into a Mogul viceroyalty or snbah. In the same year his 
generals drove out the Afghans from Bengal, and reunited 
the lower valley of the Ganges to Hindustan. Akbar was then 
the undisputed ruler of a larger portion of India tlian had ever 
before acknowledged the sway of one man. But he continued 
to extend his conquests throughout his lifetime. In 1578 Orissa 
was annexed to Bengal by his Hindu general Todar Mall, who 
forthwith organized a revenue survey of the whole province. 
Kabul submitted in 1581, Kashmir in 1587, Sind in 1592, and 
Kandahar in 1594. At last he turned his arms against the 
Mahommedan kings of the Deccan, and wrested from them Berar ; 
but the permanent conquest of the south was re-served for 
Aurangzeb. 

If the history of Akbar were confined to this long list of 
conquests, lus name would on their account alone find a high 
place among those which mankind delights to remember. But 
It is as a civil administrator that his reputation is cherished in 
India to the present day. With regard to the land revenue, 
the essence of his procedure was to fix the amount which the 
cultivators should pay at one-third of the gross produce, leaving 
it to their option to pay in money or in kind. The total land 
revenue received by Akbar amounted to about ifij millions 
sterling. Comparing the area of his empire with the correspond¬ 
ing area now under the British, it has been calculated that 
Akbar, three Imndred years ago, obtained 15^ millions where 
they obtain only i3i millions—an amount representing not 
more than one-half the purchasing power of Akbar’s 15J millions. 
The distinction between hhalsa land, or the imperial demesne, 
and jn^ir lands, granted revenue free or at quit rent in reward 
for services, also dates from the time of Akbar. As regards his 
military system, Akbar invented a sort of feudal organization, 
by which every tributary raja took his place by the side of his 
own Mogul nobles. In theory it was an aristocracy based only 
upon military command ; but practically it accomplished the 
object at which it aimed by incorporating the hereditary chief- 
ships of Rajputana among the mushroom creations of a Mahom¬ 
medan despotism. Mussulmans and Hindus were alike known 
only as mansahdars or commanders of so many horse, the highest 
title being that of amir, of which the plural is umrah or omrali. 
The third and last of Akbar’s characteristic measures were those 
connected witli religious innovation, about which it is difficult 
to speak with precision. The necessity of conciliating the proud 
warriors of Rajputana had taught him toleration from his 
earliest days. His favourite wife was a Rajput princess, and 
another wife is said to have been a Christian. Out of four 
hundred and fifteen of his mansabdars who.se names are recorded, 
as many as fifty-one were Hindus. Starting from the broad 
ground of general toleration, Akbar was gradually led on by the 
stimulus of cosmopolitan discussion to question the truth of his 
inherited faith. The counsels of his friend Abul Fazl, coinciding 
with that sense of superhuman omnipotence which is bred of 
despotic power, led him at last to promulgate a new state 
religion, based upon natural theology, and comprising the best 
practices of all known creeds. In this strange faith Akbar 
himself was the prophet, or rather the head of the church. 
Every morning he worshipped the sun in public, as being the 
representative of the dmne sou! that animates the universe, 
while he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude. 

Akbar died in 1605, in his sixty-third year. He lies buried 
beneath a plain slab in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
had reared at Sikandra, near his capital of Agra. As his name 
is still cherished in India, so his tomb is still honoured, being 
covered by a cloth presented by Lord Northbrook when viceroy 
in 1873. 

The reign of Jahangir, his son, extended from 1605 to 2627. It 
is chiefly remarkable for the influence exercised over the emperor 
Jmbaati ^ favourite wife, surnamed Nur Jahan. ITie 
““'T*’’ currency was struck in her name, and m her hands 
centred all the intrigues that made up the work of administration. 
She lies buried by the side of her husband at Lahore, whither liie 


seat of government had been moved by Jahangir, just as Akbar 
hs^ previously transferred it from Delhi to Agra. It was in the 
reign of Jahangir that the English first established themselves 
at Surat, and also sent their first embassy to the Mogul court 

Jahangir was succeeded by his son Shah jahan, who had 
rebelled against his father, as Jahangir luid rebelled against 
Akbar. Shah Jahan’s reign is generally regarded as 
the period when the Mogul empire attained its greatest 
magnificence, though not its greatest extent of 
territory. He founded the existing city of Delhi, which is still 
known to its Mahommedan inhabitants as Shahjahanabad. At 
Delhi also he erected the celebrated peacock throne; but his 
favourite place of residence was Agra, where his name will 
ever be associated with the marvel of Indian architecture, the 
Taj Mahal. That most chaste and most ornamental of buildings 
was erected by Shah Jahan as the mausoleum of his favourite 
wife Mumtaz Maiial, and he himself lies by her side (.see Agra). 
Shah Jahan had four sons, whose fratricidal wars for the suc¬ 
cession during their father’s lifetime it would be tedious to dwell 
upon. Suffice it to say that Aurangzeb, by mingled treachery 
and violence, supplanted or overthrew his brothers and pro¬ 
claimed himself emperor in 1658, while Shah Jahan was yet 
alive. 

Aurangzeb’s long reign, from 1658 to J707, may be regarded 
as representing both the culminating point of Mogul power and 
the beginning of its decay. Unattractive as his 
character was, it contained at least some elements 
of greatness. None of his successors on the throne 
was any thing higher than a debauchee or a puppet. He was 
the first to conquer the independent sultans of the Deccan, 
and to extend his authority to the extreme .south. But even 
during hLs lifetime two new Hindu nationalities were being 
formed in the Mahrattas and tlie .Sikhs; while immediately 
after his death the nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of 
Bengal raised themselves to practical independence. Aurangzeb 
had indeed enlarged the empire, but he had not strengthened 
its foundations. During the reign of his father Shah Jahan he 
had been viceroy of the Deccan or rather of the northern portion 
only, which had been annexed to the Mogul empire since the 
reign of Akbar. His early ambition was to conquer tlie Mahom¬ 
medan kings of Bijapur and Golconda, who, since the down¬ 
fall of Vijayanagar, had been practically supreme over the south. 

This object was not accomplished without many tedious 
campaigns, in which Sivaji, the founder of the Mahrutta con¬ 
federacy, first comes upon the scene. In name Sivaji 
was a feudatory of the house of Bijapur, on whose 
behalf he held the rock-forts of his native Ghats ; but 
in fact he found his opportunity in playing off the 
Mahommedan powers against one another, and in rivalling 
Aurangzeb himself in the art of treachery. In 1680 Sivaji died, 
and his son and successor, Sambhaji, was betrayed to Aurangzeb 
and put to death. The rising Mahratta power was thus for a 
time checked, and the Mogul armies were set free to operate in 
the eastern Deccan. In 1686 the city of Bijapur was taken by 
Aurangzeb in person, and in the following year Golconda also 
fell, No independent power then remained in the south, though 
the numerous local chieftains, known as palegars and naiks, 
never formally submitted to the Mogul empire. During the 
early years of his reign Aurangzeb had fixed his capital at Delhi, 
while he kept his dethroned father, Shah Jahan, in close con- 
fimment at Agra. In 1682 he set out with his army on his 
victorious march into the Deccan, and from that time until 
his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. In this 
camp life Aurangsseb may be taken as representative of one 
aspect of the Mogul rule, which has been picturesquely de¬ 
scribed by European travellers of that day. They agree in 
depicting the emperor os a peripatetic sovereign, and the empire 
as held together by its miUtary highways no less than by the 
strength of its armies. The Grand Trunk road running across 
the north of the peninsula, is generally attributed to the Afghan 
usurper, Sher Shah. I'he other roads branching out south¬ 
ward from Agra, to Surat and Burhanpur and Golconda, were 
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undoubtedly the work of Mogul times. Each of these roads was 
laid out with avenues of trees, with wells of water, and with 
frequent sardis or rest-houses. Constant communication be¬ 
tween the capital and remote cities was maintained by a system 
of foot-runners, whose aggregate speed is said to have surpassed 
that of a horse. Commerce was conducted by means of a caste 
of bullock-drivers, whose occupation in India is hardly yet 
extinct. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the decline of the Mogul 
empire set in with extraordinary rapidity. Ten emperors after 
Aurangzeb are enumerated in the chronicles, but 
0/ any oj, history. His son 

Bmpm. and successor was Bahadur Shah, who reigned only 
five years. Then followed in order three sons of 
Bahadur Shah, whose united reigns occupy only five years more. 
In 1739 Nadir Shah of Persia, the sixth and last of the great 
Mahommedan conquerors of India, swept like a whirlwind over 
Hindustan, and .sacked the imperial city of Delhi. Thenceforth 
the Great Mogul became a mere name, though the hereditary 
succession continued unbroken down to tbe time of the Mutiny. 
Real power had passed into the hands of Mahommedan courtiers 
and Mahratta generals, both of whom were then carving for 
themselves kingdoms out of the dismembered empire, until at 
last British authority placed itself supreme over all. From the 
time of Aurangzeb no Mussulman, however powerful, dared to 
assume the title of sultan or emperor, with the single exception 
of Tippoo’s brief paroxysm of madness. The name of nawdh, 
corrupted by Europeans into “ nabob,” appears to be an in¬ 
vention of the Moguls to express delegated authority, and as 
such it is the highest title conferred upon Mahommedans at the 
present day, as maharaja is the highest title conferred upon 
Hindus. At first nawabs were only found in important cities, 
such as Surat and Dacca, with the .special function of administer¬ 
ing civil justice ; criminal justice was in the hands of the kotwdl. 
The corresponding officials at that time in a large tract of 
country were the subahdar and the jaujdar. But the title of 
suhahdar, or vicerov, gradually dropped into desuetude, as the 
paramount power was shaken off, and nawab became a territorial 
title with .some distinguishing adjunct. During the troubled 
period of intrigue and assassination that followed on the death 
of Aurangzeb, two Mahommedan foreigners rose to high position 
as courtiers and generals, and succeeded in transmitting their 
power to their sons. The one was Chin Kulich Khan, also called 
Asaf Jah, and still more commonly Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was of 
Turkoman origin, and belonged to' the .Sunni sect. His inde¬ 
pendence at Hyderabad in the Deccan dates from 1712. The 
other was Saadat Ali Khan, a Persian, and therefore a Shiah, 
who was appointed subahdar or nawab of C)udh about 1720. 
Thenceforth these two important provinces paid no more 
tribute to Delhi, though their hereditary rulers continued to 
seek formal recognition from the emperor on their succession. 
The Mahrattas were in possession of the entire west and great 
part of the centre of the peninsula ; while the rich and unwarlike 
province of Bengal, though governed by an hereditary line of 
nawabs founded by Murshid Kuli Khan in 1704, still continued 
to pour its wealth into the imperial treasury. The central 
authority never recovered from the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
*739) "'ho carried off plunder variously estimated at from 8 to 
30 millions sterling. The Mahrattas closed round Delhi from 
the south, and the Afghans from the west. The victory of 
Panipat, won by Ahmad Shah Durani over the united Mahratta 
confederacy in 1761, gave the Mahommedans one more chance of 
rule. But Ahmad Shah had no ambition to found a dynasty of 
his own, nor were the British in Bengal yet ready for territorial 
con(]uest. 

.Shah Alam, the lineal heir of the Mogul line, was thus per¬ 
mitted to ascend the throne of Delhi, where he lived during the 
great part of a long life as a puppet in the hands of 
Mo«d/ Mahadji Sindhia. He was succeeded by Akbar II., 

«B«r who lived similarly under the .shadow of British 

protection. Last of all came Bahadur Shah, who 
atoned for his association with the mutineers in 1857 by banish¬ 


ment to Burma. Thus ended the Mogul line, after a history 
which covers three hundred and thirty years. Mahommedan 
rule remodelled the revenue system, and has left behind fifty 
millions of Mussulmans in British India. 

Early European Settlements. 

Mahommedan invaders have always entered India from the 
north-west. Her new conquerors approached from the sea 
and from the south. From the time of Alexander to that of 
Vasco da Gama, Europe had enjoyed little direct intercourse 
with the East. An occasional traveller brought back stories of 
powerful kingdoms and of untold wealth; but the passage by 
sea was unthought of, and by land many wide deserts and 
warlike tribes lay between. Commerce, indeed, never ceased 
entirely, being carried on chiefly by the Italian cities on the 
Mediterranean, which traded to the ports of the Levant. But 
to the Europeans of the 15th century India was practically an 
unknown land, which powerfully attracted the imagination of 
spirits stimulated by the Renaissance and ardent for discovery. 
In 1492 Christopher Columbus .set sail under the Spanish flag 
to seek India beyond tbe Atlantic, bearing with him a letter to 
the great khan of Tartary, The expedition under Vasco da 
Gama started from Lisbon five years later, and, doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, cast anchor off the city of Calicut on the 
20th of May 1498, after a prolonged voyage of nearly eleven 
months. From the first da Gama encountered hostility from the 
“ Moors,” or rather Arabs, who monopolized the sea-borne 
trade ; but he seems to have found favour with the zamorin, 
or Hindu raja of Malabar. It may be worth while to recall the 
contemporar)’ condition of India at that epoch. An Afghan of 
the Lodi dynasty was on the throne of Delhi, and another 
Afghan king was ruling over Bengal. Ahmcdabad in Gujarat, 
Gulbarga, Bijapur, Ahmednagar and Ellichpur in the Deccan 
were each the capital of an independent Mahommedan kingdom; 
while the Hindu raja of Vijayanagar was recognized as para¬ 
mount over the entire south. Neither Mogul nor Mahratta had 
yet appeared above the political horizon. 

After staying nearly six months on the Malabar coast, da 
Gama returned to Europe by the same route as he had come, 
bearing with him the following letter from the zamorin portu- 
to the king of Portugal: ” Vasco da Gama, a noble- gueee 
man of your household, has visited my kingdom and expedi- 
has given me great pleasure. In my kingdom there is 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious 
stones. What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, 
and scarlet.” The arrival of da Gama at Lisbon was celebrated 
with national rejoicings scarcely less enthusiastic than had 
greeted the return of Columbus. If the West Indies belonged 
to .Spain by priority of discover)', Portugal might claim the East 
Indies by the same right. 'J'erritorial ambition combined with 
the .spirit of proselyti.sm and with the greed of commerce to fill 
all Portuguese minds with the dream of a mighty Oriental 
empire. The early Portuguese discoverers were not traders or 
private adventurers, but admirals with a royal commission to 
conquer territory and promote the spread of Christianity. A 
second expedition, consisting of thirteen ships and twelve 
hundred soldiers, under the command of Cabral, was despatched 
in 1500. “ The sum of his instructions was to l)egin with preach¬ 
ing, and, if that failed, to proceed to the sharp determination of 
the sword.” On his outward voyage Cabral was driven by stress 
of weather to the coast of Brazil. Ultimately he reached Calicut, 
and established factories both there and at Cochin, in the face 
of active hostility from the natives. In 1502 the king of Portugal 
obtained from Pope Alexander VI. a bull constituting him 
“ lord of the navigation, conquest, and trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India.” In that year Vasco da Gama 
sailed again to the East, with a fleet numbering twenty vessels. 
He formed an alliance with the rajas of Cochin and Cannanorc 
against the zamorin of Calicut, and bombarded the latter in his 
palace. In 1503 the great Alfonso d’Albuquerque is first heard 
of, as in command of one of three expeditions from Portugal. 
In 1505 a large fleet of twenty sail and fifteen hundred men was 
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sent under Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy of the English and the Dutch within the narrow seas were not 
India. In 1509 Albuquerque succeeded as governor, and widely terminated until William of Orange united the two crowns 
extended the area of Portugese influenoe. Having failed in an in 1689. In the far East the Dutch ruled without a rival, and 
attack upon Calicut, he seized Goa, whi^ from 1530 became gradually expelled the Portuguese from almost all their territorial 
the capital of Portuguese India. Then, sailing round Ceylon, he possessions. In 1635 they occupied Formosa; in 1641 they 
captured Malacca, the key of the navigation of the Indian took Malacca, a blow from which the Portuguese never recovered ; 
archipelago, and opened a trade with Siam and the Spice Islands in 1652 they founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a 
(Moluccas). Lastly, he sailed back westwards, and, after pene- half-way station to the East; in 1658 they captured Jaffna, 
trating into the Red Sea, and building a fortress at Ormuz in the last stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon; by 1664 they 
the Persian Gulf, returned to Goa only to die in 1515. In 1524 had wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier settlements 
Vasco da Gama rame out to the East for the third time, and he on the pepper-bearing coast of Malabar, 
too died at Cochin. The rapid and signal downfall of the Dutch colonial empire 

For exactly a century, from 1500 to 1600, the Portuguese is to be explained by its short-sighted commercial policy. It was 
enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental trade. ‘ deliberately based upon a monopoly of the trade 

Their three objects were conquest, commerce and conversion, in spices, and remained from first to last destitute 

and for all three their position on the Malabar coast strip was of the true imperial spirit. Like the Phoenicians of ouHjt. 

DtcUae remarkably well adapted. Shut off by the line of old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts of cruelty 

ottbt the Ghats from Mahommedan India of that day, they towards their rivals in commerce; but, unlike the Phoenicians, 
were able to dominate the petty chiefs of Malabar, they failed to introduce a respect for their own higher civilization 
who welcomed maritime commerce, and allowed among the natives with whom they came in contact. The 
religious freedom in their domains. Their trade relations knell of Dutch supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 1758 
with Vijayanagar were very close, when that great empire he attacked the Dutch at Chinsura both by land and water, 
was at the height of its power; but in 1564 Vijayanagar went and forced them to an ignominious capitulation. In the great 
down before the five Mahommedan states of southern India on French war from 1781 to 1811 England wrested from Holland 
the field of Talikota, and with its fall began the decline of every one of her colonies, though Java was restored in 1816 
Portugal. During the whole of the i6th century the Portuguese and Sumatra in exchange for Malacca in 1824. At the present 
disputed with the Mahommedaas the supremacy of the Indian time the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland of India, 
seas, and the antagonism between Christianity and Islam became though the quaint houses and regular capj^ls at Chinsura, 
gradually more intense, until the Portuguese power assumed Negapatam, Jaffna, and many petty ports on the Coromandel 
a purely religious aspect. In 1560 the Inquisition with all its and Malabar coasts remind the traveller of familiar scenes in 
horrors was introduced into Goa. But Portugal was too small the Netherlands. 

a country to keep up the struggle for long. The drain of men The earliest English attempts to reach the East were the 
told upon her vitality, their quality deteriorated, and their expeditions under John Cabot in 1497 and 1498, Their objective 

bigotry and intolerance raised even a fiercer opposition to them was not so much India as Japan (Cipangu), of which 

within the bounds of India ; and as the Dutch and British came they only knew vaguely as a land of spices and silks, Brtlltb 

into prominence the Portuguese gradually faded away. In 1603 and which they hoped to reach by sailing westward. 

and 1639 the Dutch blockaded Goa ; during the first half of the They failed, but discovered Newfoundland, and sailed 

17th century they routed the Portuguese everywhere in India, along the coast of America from Labrador to Virginia. In 1553 
C.eylon and Java. Similarly in t6ii the British defeated them the ill-fated .Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to force a pas.sage 
off Cambay and in 1615 won a great victory at Swally. After along the north of Europe and Asia.- Sir Hugh himself perished 
the middle of the 17th century the Asiatic trade of Portugal miserably, but his second in command. Chancellor, reached a 
practically disappeared, and now only Goa, Daman and Diu harbour on the White Sea, now Archangel. Thence he penetrated 
are left to her as relics of her former greatness. by land to the court of the grand-duke of Moscow, and laid the 

The Dutch were the first European nation to break through foundation of the Russia Company for carrying on the overland 
the Portuguese monopoly. During the i6th century Bruges, trade with India through Persia, Bokhara and Moscow. Many ' 
- Antwerp arid Amsterdam became the great emporia subsequent attempts were made at the North-West Passage 

whence Indian produce, imported by the Portuguese, from 1576 to 1616, which have left on our modem maps the 
mmn. was distributed to Germany and even to England, imperishable names of Frobisher, Davis, Hudson and Baffin. 

At first the Dutch, following in the track of the English, Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated 
attempted to find their way to India by sailing round the north the globe, and on his way home had touched at Ternate, one of 
coasts of Europe and Asia. William Barents is honourably the Moluccas, the king of which island agreed to supply the 
known as the leader of three of these arctic expeditions, in the English nation with all the cloves it produced. The first English- 
last of which he perished. The first Dutchman to double the man who actually visited India was Thomas Stephens in 1579. 
Cape of Good Hope was Cornelius Houtman, who reached He had been educated at Winchester, and became rector of the 
Sumatra and Bantam in 1596. Forthwith private companies Jesuits’ College in Goa. His letters to his father are said to 
for trade with the East were formed in many parts of the United have roused great enthusiasm in England to trade directly with 
Provinces, but in 1602 they were all amalgamated by the statc.s- India. In 1583 four English merchants, Ralph Fitch, John 
general into “ The United East India Company of the Nether- Newbery, William Lcedes and James Story, went out to India 
lands.” Within a few years the Dutch had established factories overland as mercantile adventurers. The jealous Portuguese 
on the continent of India, in Ceylon, in Sumatra, on the Persian threw them into prison at Ormuz, and again at Goa. At length 
Gulf and on the Red Sea, besides having obtained exclusive Story settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa, Leedes entered the 
possession of the Moluccas. In 1618 they laid the foundation service of the Great Mogul, Newbery died on his way home over- 
of the city of Batavia in J ava, to be the seat of the supreme land, and Fitch, after a lengthened peregrination in Bengal, Pegu, 
government of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. At Siam and other parts of the East Indies, returned to England, 
about the .same time they discovered the coast of Australia, The defeat of the “ Invincible Armada ” in 1588, at which 
and in North America founded the city of New Amsterdam time the crowns of Spain and Portugal were united, gave a 
or Manhattan, now New York. During the 17th century the fresh stimulus to maritime enterprise in England ; 

Dutch maritime power was the first in the world. The massacre and the successful voyage of Cornelius Houtman in 
of Amboyna in 1623 led the English East India Company to 1596 showed the way round the Cape of Good Hope 
retire from the Eastern seas to the continent of India, and thus, into waters hitherto monopolized by the Portuguese, 
though indirectly, contributed to the foundation of the British The “ Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
Indian empire. The long naval wars and bloody battles between trading into the East Indies ” was founded by Queen Elizabeth 
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on the 3xst of December 1600, and the first expedition of four 
ships under James Lancaster left Torbay towards the end of 
April 1601, and reached Achin in Sumatra on the 5th of June 
1602, retiirninf! with a cargo of spices. Between 1600 and 1612 
there were twelve separate voyages, but in the latter year a 
(oint-.stoclc system began, involving continual communication 
with the Indies. At first the trade was mainly with the Indian 
archipelago, but soon the English began to feel their way towards 
the mainland of India itself. In 1608 Captain Hawkins visited 
Jahangir at Agra, and obtained permission to build a factory 
at Sural, which was subsequently revoked, and in 1609 some 
English merchants obtained an unstable footing at Surat. 
Wherever the English went they were met by the hostility of the 
Portuguese ; and on the 29th of November 1612 the Portuguese 
admiral with four ships attempted to capture the English vessels 
under Captain Best at Swally, off the mouth of the Tapti river ; 
but the Portuguese were severely defeated, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of the natives, and that action formed the beginning of 
British maritime .supremacy in Indian seas. The first fruits 
of the victory were the foundation of a factory at Surat and at 
other places ro\md the Gulf of Cambay and in tlie interior. 
I’rom the imperial firman of Ifecemher 1612 dates the British 
.settlement on the mainland of India. At this point begins the 
Indian history of the company, for tlic domestic history of which 
.sec East India Company. 

The ten years that elapsed between tlie battle of Swally in 
1612 and the British capture of Ormuz in 1622 sufficed to 
decide the issue in the struggle for supremacy between 
the British and the Portuguese. The latter, un- 
PortugMi. v/illingly linked to the dying power of Spain, were 
already decadent, and on the 20th of January 1615 
a great Portuguese armada, consisting of six great galleons, 
three smaller ships, two galleys and sixty rowed L)arges, was 
defeated for the second time in Swally roads by Captain Nicholas 
Downton, in command of four British vessels. In 1618 the 
English opened trade between Surat and Jask in the Persian 
Gulf, and in 1620 gained a victory over the Portuguese fleet there. 
Early in 1622 the English fleet gained a second decisive victory, 
and captured Ormuz, the pearl of the Portuguese possessions in 
Asia. From this date onwards Indai and the Persian Gulf lay 
open to tile English as far as Portugal was concerned, and before 
Portugal broke loo.se from Spain in 1640 her supremacy in 
Asiatic seas was hopclc.s.sly lost. In 1642 she partially and in 
if)54 finally accepted the situation, and opened all her Eastern 
po.ssessions to English trade. 

The struggle with the young and growing power of Holland 
was destined to be a much more serious affair than that with 
the exhausted power of I’ortugal. The Dutch had 
wltb'^e emerged victorious from the struggle with Spain, 
Dutch. ‘t'td ""ere pulsing with national life. In 1602 tile 
Dutch routed the Portuguese near Bantam, and 
opened the road to the Spice Islands. In 1603 the)' threatened 
Goa, in t6ig they fixed their capital at Batavia, in 1638 they 
drove the Portuguese from Ceylon and in 1641 from Malacca. 
When Portugal emerged in 1640 from her sixty years’ captivity 
to Sjiain, she found tliat her power in the Eastern seas had 
passed to the Dutch, and thenceforward the struggle lay between 
the Duteh and the English. The Dutch were already too 
strongly entrenched in the Indian archipelago for English 
competition to avail there, and the intense rivalr)' between the 
two nations led to the tragedy of Aratoyim in 1623, when 
Governor Van Speult put to torture and death nine Englislimen 
on a cliarge of conspiring to take the Duteh forts. Tliis outrage 
was not avenged until tlie time of Cromwell (1654), and in the 
meantime the English abandoned the struggle for the Spice 
Islands, and turned their attention entirely to the mainland of 
India. In 1616 the Dutch began to compete with the English 
at Surat, and their piracies against native vessels led to the 
Mogul governor seizing English warehouses; but soon the 
natiie authorities learnt to discriminate between the different 
European nations, and the unscrupulous methods of the Dutch 
cast them into disfavour. 
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In i6ir Captain Hippon in the seventh separate voyage 
essayed a landing at Pulicat, but was driven off by the Dutch, 
who were already settled there, and sailed farther 
up the coa-st to PettapoK, where he founded the first 
English settlement in the Bay of Bengal, which “mti. 
finally perished through pestilence in 1687. Captain 
Hippon, however, also touched at Masulipatam, the chief sea¬ 
port of the kings of Golconda, In 1628 the Dutch won over the 
native governor there, and the English were compelled to retreat 
to Armugon, where they built the first English fort in India. 
In 1639 Francis Day, the chief at Armagon, founded Madras, 
building Fort St George (1640), and transferrit^ thither the 
cliief factory from Masulipatam. Here the English obtained 
their first grant of Indian soil, t^xirt from the plots on which 
their factories were built. In 1653 Madras was raised to an 
independent presidency, and in 1658 all the settlements in 
Ben^ and on the Coromandel coast were made subordinate to 
Fort St George. 

in 1633 eight Englislimen from Masulipatam, under Ralph 
Cartwright, sailed northward to Harishpur near Cuttack on the 
mouth of the Mahanadi, and entered into negotiations 
to trade with the governor of Orissa; and in June 
1633 Cartwright founded a factor)' at Balasore, which meati. 
proved very unhealthy. In 1651 the English reached 
Hugh, which was at that time the chief port of Bengal; about 
lliat year Gabriel Boughton, a surgeon, obtained from the Mogul 
viceroy permission for the English to trade in Bengal. In 1657 
Hugh became the head agency in Bengal, with Balasore and 
Cossimbazar in the Gangetic delta and Patna in Behar under 
its control. In that year the name of Job Clmrnock, the future 
founder of Calcutta, appeared in the lowest grade of the staff. 

The company had long fixed an eye on Bombay. Its position 
half way down the Indian seaboard gave it botli strategic and 
commercial importance, while it lay lieyond the 
authority of the Moguls, and so could be fortified 
without offending them. In 1626 the company Bombay. 
joined with the Dutch under Van Speult in attacking 
Bombay, but could not retain possession. In 1661 Charles II. 
received Bombay from Portugal as part of the Infanta 
Catherine’s dowry, but effective possession was not taken until 
1665, and in 1668 Charles handed the island over to tlie com¬ 
pany. At first the loss of life, owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, was appalling ; but in spite of that fact it gradually 
prospered, until it readied its present position as the second 
port and city of India. In 1670 Gerald Aungier fortified the 
island, and so became the true founder of its prosperity. In 
1674 a treaty was entered into with Sivaji. In 1682 Sir Josiah 
Child at home and Sir John Child in India formed a combination, 
which recognized that in the struggle between the Mogul and 
the Mahrattas the English must meet force with force ; and in 
1687 Bombay supplanted Surat as the chief seat of the English 
in India. 

In 1664 Sliaista Khan, the brother of the empress Nur Jahan, 
became viceroy of Bengal, and though a strong and just ruler 
from the native point of view, was not favourable 
to the foreign traders. In 1677 the president of toaad. 
Madras had to warn him that unless his exactions lugut 
ceased, the company would be obliged to withdraw 
from Bengal. In 1679 the English obtained from the Mogul 
emperor a firman exempting them from dues everywhere except 
at Surat; but Shaista Khan refused to recognize the document, 
and on the 14th of January 1686 the court of directors resolved 
to have recourse to arms to effect what they could not obtain by 
treat)'. This was the first formal repudiation of the doctrine of 
unarmed traffic laid down by Sir Thomas Roe in 1616. An 
expedition was despatched to India consisting of six companies 
of infantry and ten ships under Captain Nicholson. Two of the 
ships with 308 soldiers arrived at tlie Hugh river in the autumn 
of 1686. At this time Job Charnock was the chief of the Bengal 
council, and, owing to on affray with the Mogul troops at Hugh 
on the 28th of October 1686, he emliarked the company’s goods 
and servants on board light vessels and dropped down the 
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river to Sutanati, the site of the modem Calcutta. At lliis 
place, about 70 m. from the sea and accessible at high tide to 
heavily armed ships, the stream had scooped for itself a long 
deep pool, now Calcutta harbour, while the position was well 
chosen to make a stand against the Bengal viceroy. On the 
20th of December r686 Chamock first settled at Calcutta, but 
in the following February Shaista Khan despatched an army 
against him, and he wa.s forced to drop farther down the river 
to Hijili. In June Charnock was obliged to make an honourable 
capitulation, and returned to Ulubaria, 16 m. below Calcutta, 
thence moving in September to Calcutta for the second time. 
On the 8th of November j688 Captain Heath arrived with orders 
from England, and took away Charnock against his will; but 
after peace was restored between the Mogul emperor and the 
company in February 1690, Charnock returned to Calcutta for 
the third and last time on the 24th of August of that year. It 
was thus by his courage and persistence that the modern capital 
of India was eventually founded. As the result of the war with 
the Mogul empire, which lasted from 1686 to 1690, the company 
perceived that a land war was beyond their strength, but their 
sea-power could obtain them terms by blockading the customs 
ports and threatening the pilgrim route to Mecca. From this 
time onwards they saw that they could no longer trust to de¬ 
fenceless factories. During this first period of their dealings with 
India the aims of the British were purely those of traders, 
without any aspirations to military power or territorial aggrand¬ 
izement ; but in the period that followed, the gradual decay of 
the Mogul empire from within, and the consequent anarchy, 
forced the English to take up arms in their own defence, and 
triumphing over one enemy after another they found themselves 
at last in the place of the Moguls. 

India under t}ie Company. 

The political historj’ of the British in India begins in the 
18th century with the French wars in the Carnatic. The British 
at Fort St George and the French at Pondicherry for many years 
traded side by side without either active rivalry or territorial 
ambition. The British, especially, appeiir to have been sub¬ 
missive to the native powers at Madras no less than in Bengal. 
They paid their annual rent of 1200 pagodas (say i^oa) to the 
deputies of the Mogul empire when Aurangzeb annexed the 
south, and on two several occasions bought off a besieging army 
with a heavy bribe. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the whole of southern 
India became practically independent of Delhi. In the Deccan 
proper, the Nizam-ul-Mulk founded an independent dynasty, 
with Hyderabad for its capital, which exercised a nominal 
sovereignty over the entire south. The Carnatic, or the lowland 
tract between the central plateau and the ea.stcrn sea, was 
ruled by a deputy of the nizam, known as the nawab of Arcot, 
who in his turn asserted claims to hereditary sovereignty. 
Farther south, Trichinopoly was the capital of a Hindu raja, | 
and Tanjore formed another Hindu kingdom under a degenerate 
descendant of the line of Sivaji. Inland, Mysore was gradually 
growing into a third Hindu state, w'hile everywhere local 
chieftains, called palegar'; or naiks, were in semi-independent 
possession of citadels or hill-forts. 

In that condition of affairs the flame of war was kindled 
between the British and the French in Eurojje in 174s. Dupleix 
French governor of Pondicherry and Clive 

ani was a young writer at Madras. A British fleet first 
Brttiah appeared on the Corom.andel coast, but Dupleix by 
a judicious present induced the nawab of Arcot to 
interpose and prevent hostilities. In 1746 a French squadron 
arrived, under the command of La Bourdonnais. Madras 
surrendered almost without a blow, and the only settlement 
left to the British was Fort St David, a few miles south of 
Pondicherry, where Give and a few other fugitives sought 
shelter. The nawab, faithful to his policy of impartiality, 
marched with 10,000 men to drive the French out of Madras, 
but be was signally defeated by a French force of only four 
hundred men and two guns. In 1748 a British fleet arrived 
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under Admiral Boscawen and attempted the siege of Pondicherry, 
while a land force co-operated under Major Stringer Lawrence, 
whose name afterwards became associated with that of dive. 
The French successfully repulsed all attacks, and at last peace 
was restored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which gave back 
Madras to the British (1748). 

The first war with the French was merely an incident in the 
greater contest in Europe. The second war had its origin in 
Indian politics, while England and France were at 
peax». The e^y success of the French arms had 
inspired Dupleix with the ambition of founding a French empire 
in India, under the shadow of the existing Mahommedan powers. 
Disputed successions at Hyderabad and at Arcot supplied his 
opportunity. On both thrones he placed nominees of his own, 
and for a short time posed as the supreme arbiter of the entire 
south. In boldness of conception, and in knowledge of Oriental 
diplomacy, Dupleix has had probably no rival. But he was 
no soldier, and he was destined in that sphere to encounter 
the “ heavei^born genius ” of Clive. For the British of Madras, 
under the instinct of self-preservation, were compelled to 
maintain the cause of another candidate to the throne of Arcot 
in opposition to the nominee of Dupleix. This candidate was 
Mahommed Ali, afterwards known in history as Wala-jah. 
The war that then ensued between the French and British, 
each with their native allies, has been exhaustively described 
in the pages of Orme. The one incident that stands out con¬ 
spicuously is the capture and subsequent defence of Arcot by 
Clive in 1751. This heroic feat, even more than the battle of 
Plassey, established the reputation of the British for valour 
throughout India. Shortly ^terwards Clive returned to England 
in ill-healtii, but the war continued fitfully for many years. 
On the whole, British influence prodominated in the Carnatic, 
and their candidate, Mahommed Ali, maintamed his position 
at Arcot. But the French were no less supreme in the Deccan, 
whence they were able to take possession of the coast tract 
called “ the Northern Circars.” The final struggle was postponed 
until 1760, when Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote won the 
decisive victory of Wandiwash over the French general Lally, 
and proceeded to invest Pondicherry, which was starved into 
capitulation in January 1761. A few months later the hill- 
fortress of Gingee (Chenji) also surrendered. In the words of 
Orme, “ That day terminated the long hostilities between the 
two rival European powers in Coromandel, and left not a single 
ensign of the French nation avowed by the autliority of its 
Government in any part of India.” 

Meanwhile the interest of history shifts with Give to Bengal. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 the nawab or 
governor of Bengal was Murshid Kuli Khan, known also as 
Jafar Khan. By birth a Brahman, and brought 
up as a slave in Persia, he united the administrative 
ability of a Hindu to the fanaticism of a renegade. 

Hitherto the axpital of Bengal had been at Dacca on 
the eastern frontier of the empire, whence the piratical attacks 
of the Portuguese and of the Aralcanese or Mughs could be 
most easily checked. Murshid Kuli Khan transferred his 
residence to Murshidabad, in the neighbourhood of Cossimbazar, 
the river port of all the Ganges trade. The British, the French 
and the Dutch had each factories at Cossimbazar, as well as at 
Dacca, Patna and Malda. But Calcutta was the headquarters 
of the British, Chandemagore of the French, and Chinsura 
of the Dutch, all three towns being situated close to each other 
in the lower reaches of the Hugh, where the river is navigable 
for large ships. Murshid Kuli Khan ruled over Bengal prosper¬ 
ously for twenty-one years, and left his power to a son-in-law 
and a grandson. The hereditary succession was broken in 1740 
by Ali Vardi Khan, who was the last of the great nawabs of 
Bengal. In his clays the Mahratta horsemen began to ravage 
the country, and the British at Calcutta obtained permission 
to erect an earth-work, which is known to the present day as 
the Mahratta ditch. Ali Vardi Khan died in 1756, and was 
succeeded tw his grandson, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, a youth of only 
nineteen years, whese ungovernable temper led to a rupture 
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with the British wito two months after his accession. In 
pursuit of one of his own family who had escaped from his 
vengeance, he marched upon Calcutta with a large army. Many 
of the British fled down the river in their sliips. The remainder 
surrendered after a feeble resistance, and were thrown as prisoners 
into the “ black hole ” or military jail of Fort William, a room 
i8 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. in size, with only two small windows barred 
with iron. It was the month of June, in which the tropical 
heat of Calcutta is most oppressive. When the door of the 
prison was opened in the morning, only twenty-three persons 
out of one hundred and forty-six Were found alive. 

The news of this disaster fortunately found Clive returned 
to Madras, where also was a squadron of king’s ships under 
Battle ot Watson. Clive and Watson promptly .sailed 

Plaeeey. mouth of the Ganges with all the troops that 

could be got together. Calcutta was recovered with 
little fighting, and the nawab consented to a peace which restored 
to the company all their privileges, and gave them compensation 
for their losses of property. It is possible that matters might 
have ended here if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly 
arisen. War had just been declared between the British and 
hrench in Europe, and (dive, following the traditions of his 
early warfare in the Carnatic, attacked and raptured Chander- 
nagore. Suraj-ud-l)owlah, exasperated by this breach of 
ncutridity within his own dominions, look the side of the French. 
But Clive, again acting upon the policy he had learned from 
JIupleix, had provided himself with a rival candidate to the 
throne. Undaunted, he marched out to the battlefield of Plassey 
(I alasi), at the head of about 900 Europeans and 2000 sepovs, 
with 8 pieces of artillery. The Mahommedan army is said to 
have consisted of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse and 50 pieces of 
cannon. But there was a traitor in the Mahommedan camp 
in the person of Mir Jafar, who had married a sister of the late 
nawab, Afi Vardi Khan. The battle was short but decisive. 
After a few rounds of artillery fire, Suraj-ud-Dowlah fled, and 
the road to Murshidabad was left open. 

The battle of Plassey was fought on the 23rd of June 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the mutiny was at 
its height in 1857. History has agreed to adopt this date as the 
beginning of the British empire in the East; but the immediate 
results of the victory were comparatively small, and several 
more hard-won fights were fought before even the Bengalis 
would admit the superiority of the British arms. For the 
moment, however, all opposition was at an end. Clive, again 
following in the steps of Dupleix, placed his nominee, Mir jafar, 
upon the masnad at Murshidabad, being careful to obtain a 
patent of investiture from the Mogul court. Enormous sums 
were exacted from Mir Jafar as the price of his elevation. The 
company claimed 10,000,000 rupees as compensation for losses ; 
for the British, the Armenian and the Indian inhabitants of 
Calcutta there were demanded the sums of 5,000,000, 2,000,000 
and 1,000,000 rupees ; for the squadron 2,500,000 rupees, and 
an equal sum for the army. The members of the council received 
the following amounts: Mr Drake, the governor, and Colonel 
Clive 280,000 rupees each; and Mr Becher, Mr Watts and 
Major Kilpatrick 240,000 rupees each. 'I'he whole amounted to 
£2,340,000. The British, deluded by their avarice, still cherished 
extravagant ideas of Indian wealth; nor would they listen 
to the unwelcome truth. But it was found that there were no 
funds in the treasury to satisfy their inordinate demands, and 
they were obliged to he contented with one-half the stipulated 
sums, which, after many difficulties, were paid in .specie and in 
jewels, with the exception of 584,905 rupees. The shares of the 
council were, however, paid' in full. At the .same time the 
nawab made a grant to the company of the zatnindari rights 
over an ext^sive tract of country round Calcutta, now known 
as the district of the Twenty-four Parganas. The area of this 
tract was about 882 sq. m., and it paid a revenue or quit rent of 
about £23,000. The gross rental at first payable to the company 
but within a period of ten years it had risen to 
£146,000. Originally the company possessed only the zatnindari 
rights, i.e. revenue jurisdiction. The superior lordship, or right 
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to receive the quit rent, remained with the nawab; but in 1750 
this also was parted with by the nawab in favour of Qive, who 
thus beeme the landlord of his own masters, the company. 
At that time also Qive was enrolled among the nobility of the 
Mogul empire, with the rank of commander of 6000 foot and 
5000 horse. Clive’s jagir, as it was called, subsequently became 
a matter of inquiry in England, and on his death it passed to 
' ht™™^"^' the zatnindari in the proprietary 

In 1758 Clive was appointed by the court of directors to be 
governor of all the company’s settlements in Bengal. From 
two quarters troubles threatened, which perhaps Clive alone 
was capable of overcoming. On the west the .shahzada or 
im^^nal prince, known afterwards as the emperor Shah Alam, 
with a mixed army of Afghans and Mahrattas, and supported 
by the nawab wazir of Oudh, was advancing his own claims to 
the provmce of Bengal. In the south the influence of the French 
under Lally and Bussy was overshadowing the British at Madras. 
But ^e name of Clive exercised a decisive effect in both directions. 
Mir Jafar was anxious to buy off the shahzada, who had already 
invested Patna. But Clive in person marched to the rescue, 
with an army of only 450 Europeans and 2500 sepoys, and the 
Mogul army dispersed without striking a blow. In the same 
year Clive despatched a fon-e southwards under Colonel Forde, 
which captured Masulipatam from the French, and permanently 
established British influence throughout the Northern Circars, 
and at the court of Hyderabad. He next attacked the Dutch, 
the sole European nation that might yet be a formidable rival to 
the English. He defeated them by both land and water; and 
from that time their settlement at Chinsura existed only on 
sufferance. 

From 1760 to 1765, while Clive was at home, the histoiy of 
the British in Bengal contains little that is creditable. Clive 
had left behind him no system of government, but 
merely the tradition that unlimited sums of money Patna 
might be extracted from the natives by the mere terror * * 
of the British name. In 1761 it was found expedient and profit¬ 
able to dethrone Mir Jafar, the nawab of Murshidabad, and 
substitute his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, in his place. On that 
occasion, besides private donations, the British received a grant 
of the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong, 
estimated to yield a net revenue of half a million sterling. But 
Mir Kasim proved to possess a will of his own, and to cherish 
dreams of independence. He retired from Murshidabad to 
Monghyr, a strong position on the Ganges, which commanded 
the only means of communication with tipper India. There he 
proceeded to organize an army, drilled and equipped after 
European models, and to carry on intrigues with the nawab 
wazir of Oudh. The company’s servants claimed the privilege 
of carrying on private trade throughout Bengal, free from 
inland dues and all other imposts. The assertion of this claim 
caiLsed frequent affrays between the customs’ officers of the nawab 
and those traders who, whether falsely or not, represented that 
they were acting on behalf of the servants of the company. 
The nawab alleged that his civil authority was everywhere being 
set at nought. The majority of the council at Calcutta would 
not listen to his statements. The governor, Mr Vansittart, and 
Warren Hastings, then a junior member of council, attempted 
to effect some compromise. But the controversy had become 
too hot. The nawab’s officers fired upon a British boat, and 
forthwith all Bengal was in a blaze. A force of 2000 sepoys was 
cut to pieces at Patna, and about 200 Englishmen in various 
parts of the province fell into the hands of the Mahommedans, 
and were subsequently massacred. But as soon as regular 
warfare commenced Mir Kasim met with no more successes. 
His trained regiments were defeated in two pitched battles by 
Major Adams, at Gheria and at Udha-nala, and he himself took 
refuge with the nawab wazir of Oudh, who refused to deliver 
him up. This led to a prolongation of the war. Shah Alam, 
who had now succeeded his father as emperor, and Shuja-ud- 
Daula, the nawab wazir of Oudh, united their forces, and 
threatened Patna, which the British had recovered. A more 
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formidable danger appeared in the British camp, in the form 
of the first sepoy mutiny. This was quelled by Major (afterwards 
Sir Hector) Munro, who ordered twenty-four of the ringleaders 
to be blown from guns, an old Mogul punishment. In 1764 
Major Munro won the decisive battle of Buxar, which laid Oudh 
at the feet of the conquerors, and brought the Mogul emperor 
as a suppliant to the British camp. 

Meanwhile the council at Calcutta had twice found the oppor¬ 
tunity they desired of selling the government of Bengal to a 
ciive’t nawab. But in 1765 Clive (now Baron Clive of 

Ttiormi. Pl“sey, in the peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calcutta, 
as governor of Bengal for the second time, to settle 
the entire system of relations with the native powers. Two 
objects stand out conspicuously in his policy. First, he sought 
to acquire the substance, though not the name, of territorial 
power, by using the authority of the Mogul emperor for so 
much as he wished, and for no more ; and, secondly, he desired 
to purify the company's service by prohibiting illicit gains, and 
at the same time guaranteeing a reasonable remuneration from 
honest sources. In neither respect were the details of his plans 
carried out by his successors. But the beginning of the British 
administration of India dates from this second governorship 
of Clive, just as the origin of the British empire in India dates 
from his victory at Plassey. Clive’s first step was to hurry up 
from Calcutta to Allahabad, and there settle in person the fate 
of half northern India. Oudh was given back to the nawab 
wazir, on condition of his paying half a million sterling towards 
the expenses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad and Kora, 
forming the lower part of the Doab, were handed over to Shah 
Alam himself, who in his turn granted to the company the 
diwani or financial administration of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, 
together with the Northern Circars. A puppet nawab was still 
maintained at Murshidabad, who received an annual allowance 
of about half a million sterling; and half that amount was 
paid to the emperor as tribute from Bengal. Thus was constituted 
the dual system of government, by which the British received 
all the revenues and undertook to maintain an army for the 
defence of the frontier, while the criminal jurisdiction vested 
in the n,awab. In Indian phraseology, the company was diwan 
and the nawab was nazim. As a matter of general administration, 
the actual collection of the revenues still remained for some years 
in the hands of native officials. In attempting to reorganize 
and purify the company's service, Clive undertook a task yet 
more difficult than to partition the valley of the Ganges. The 
officers, civil and military alike, were all tainted with the common 
corruption. Their legal salaries were ab-solutely insignificant, 
but they had been permitted to augment them ten and a hundred¬ 
fold by means of private trade and gifts from the native powers. 
Despite the united resistance of the civil servants, and an actual 
mutiny of two hundred military officers, Clive carried through 
his reforms. Both private trade and the receipt of presents 
were absolutely prohibited for the future, while a substantial 
increase of pay was provided out of the monopoly of salt. 

Lord Clive quitted India for the third and last time in 1767. 
Between that date and the arrival of Warren Hastings in 1772 
Wamn of importance occurred in Bengal beyond 

terrible famine of 1770, which is officially reported 
to have swept away one-third of the inhabitants. The 
dual system of government, however, established by Oive, had 
proved a failure. Warren Hastings, a tried servant of the 
company, distinguished alike for intelligence, for probity and 
for knowledge of oriental manners, was nominated governor 
by the court of directors, with express instructions to carry out a 
predetermined series of reforms. In their own words, the court 
had resolved to “ stand forth as diwan, and to take upon them¬ 
selves, by the agency of their own servants, the entire care and 
administration of the revenues.” In the execution of this plan, 
Hastings removed the exchequer from Murshidabad to Calcutta, 
and for the first time appointed European officers, under the now 
familiar title of collectors, to superintend the revenue coUections 
and preside in the civil courts. The urgency of foreign affairs, 
and subsequently internal strife at the council table, hindered 
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ministration, a task finally accomplished by Lord Comwallii. 

Though Hastings always prided himself spet^y upon that 
reform, as well as upon the improvements he introduced into 
the collection of the revenues from salt and opium, 
his name will be remembered in history for the boldness 5*®^ 
and success of his foreign policy. FVom 1772 to 1774 amUnT’ 
he was governor of Bengal; from 1774 to 1785 he was 
the first titular governor-general of India, presiding over a 
council nominated, like himself, not by the company, but by an 
act of parliament, known as the Emulating Act. In his domestic 
policy he was greatly hampered by the opposition of Sir Philip 
Francis; but, so far as regards external relations with Oudh, 
with the Mahrattas, and with Hyder Ali, he was generally able 
to compel assent to his own measures. His treatment of Oudh 
may here be passed over as not being material to the general 
history of Inffia, while the p>ersonal aspects of his rule are dis¬ 
cussed in a separate article (see Hastings, Warren). To explain 
his Mahratta policy, it will lx: necessary to give a short retro¬ 
spective sketch of the history of that people. 

Sivaji the Great, as already mentioned, died in 1680, while 
Aurangzeb was still on the throne. The family of Sivaji pro¬ 
duced no great names, either among those who con¬ 
tinued to be the nominal chiefs of the Mahratta*'" 
confederacy, with their capital at Satara, or among 
the rajas of Kolhapur and Tanjore. All real power 
passed into the hands of the peshwa, or Brahman minister, 
who founded in his turn an hereditary dynasty at Poona, dating 
from the beginning of the i8th century. Next rose several 
Mahratta generals, who, though recognizing the suzerainty 
of the peshwa, carved out for themselves independent kingdoms 
in different parts of India, sometimes far from the original home 
of the Mahratta race. Chief among these generals were the 
gaikwar in Gujarat, Sindhia and Holkar in Malwa, and the 
Bhonsla raja of Berar and Nagpur. At one time it seemed 
probable that the Mahratta confederacy would expel the Mahom- 
medans even from northern India; but the decisive battle of 
Panipat, won by the Afghans in 1761, gave a respite to the 
Delhi empire. The Mahratta chiefs never again united heartily 
I for a common purpose, though they still continued to be the 
most formidable military power in India. In especial, they 
dominated over the British settlement of Bombay on the western 
coast, which was the last of the three presidencies to feel the lust 
of territorial ambition. For more than a hundred years, from 
its acquisition in 1661 to the outbreak of the first Mahratta 
war in 1775, the British on the west coast possessed no territory 
outside the island of Bombay and their fortified factory at 
Surat. 

The Bombay government was naturally emulous to follow 
the example of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its influence 
at the court of Poona by placing its own nominee upon 
the throne. The attempt took form in 1775 in the 
treaty of Surat, by which Raghunath Rao, one of the war" * 
claimants to the throne of the peshwa, agreed to cede 
Salsette and Bassein to the British, in consideration of being 
himself restored to Poona. The military operations that followed 
are known as the first Mahratta War. Warren Hastings, who 
in his capacity of governor-general claimed a right of control 
over the decisions of the Bombay government, strongly dis¬ 
approved of the treaty of Surat, but, when war once broke out, 
he threw the whole force of the Bengal army into the scale. One 
of his favourite officers, General Goddard, marched across the 
peninsula, and conquered the rich province of Gujarat almost 
without a blow. Another, Captain Popham, stormed the rock- 
fortress of Gwalior, which was regarded as the key of Hindustan. 
These brilliant successes atoned for the disgrace of the convention 
of Wargaon in 1779, when the Mahrattas dictated terms to a 
Bombay force, but the war was protracted until 1782. It was 
then closed by the treaty of Salbai, which practic^ly restored 
the status quo. Raghunath Rao, the English claimant, was set 
aside ; Gujarat was restored, and only Salsette and some other 
small islands were retained by the English. 
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Meanwhile Warren Hastings had to deal with a more formidable 
enemy than the Maliratta confederacy. The reckless conduct 
of the Madras government had roused the hostility 
Mmn Hyder Ali of Mysore and of the nizam of the 

War. Deccan, the two strongest Mussulman powers in India, 
, who attempted to draw the Mahrattas into an alliance 
against the British. The diplomacy of Hastings won over the 
nizam and the Mahratta raja of Nagpur, but the army of Hyder 
Ali fell like a tliunderbolt upon the British possessions in the 
Carnatic. A strong detachment under Colonel Baillie was cut 
to pieces at I’erambakam, and the Mysore cavalry ravaged 
the country unchecked up to the walls of Madras. For the 
second time the Bengal army, stimulated by the energy of 
Hastings, saved the honour of the British name. Sir Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Wandiwash, was sent by sea to relieve 
Madras with all the men and money available, while Colonel 
Pearse marched south overland to overawe the raja of Bcrar 
and the nizam. The war was hotly contested, for Sir Eyre 
Coote was now an old man, and the Mysore army was well 
disciplined and equipped, and also skilfully handled by Hyder 
and his son Tippoo. Hyder died in 1782, and peace was finally 
concluded with Tippoo in 1784, on the basis of a mutual restitu¬ 
tion of all conquests. 

It was Warren Hastings’s merit to organize the empire which 
Clive founded. He was governor or governor-general for thir- 
Perma- years, a longer period than any of his successors. 

neat During that time the British lost the AmericiUi colonies, 
aeMa- but in India their reputation steadily rose to its 
meat of highest pitch. Within a year Hastings was succeeded 
' by Lord Cornwallis, the first English nobleman of 
rank who undertook the office of governor-general. His rule 
lasted from 1786 to 171)3, and is celebrated for two events—the 
introduction of tlie permanent settlement into Bengal and the 
second Mysore war. If the foundations of the system of civil 
administration were laid by Hasting.s, the superstructure was 
erected by Cornwallis. It was he who first entrusted criminal 
jurisdiction to Europeans, tmd established the Nizamat Sadr 
Adalat, or appellate court of criminal judicature, at Calcutta ; 
and it was he who separated the functions of collector and judge. 
The system thus organized in Bengal was afterwards extended 
to Madras and Bombay, when those presidencies also ac(|uircd 
territorial sovereignty. But the achievement most familiarly 
associated with the name of Cornwallis is the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue of Bengal. Up to this time the revenue 
had been collected pretty much according to the old Mogul 
system. Zamittdars, or government farmers, whose office 
alw'ays tended to become hereditary, were recognized as having 
a right of some sort to collect the revenue from the actual 
cultivators. But no principle of a.sses.sment existed, and the 
amount actually realized varied greatly from year to year. 
Hastings had the reputation of bearing hard upon the zamindars, 
and was absorbed in other critical affairs of state or of war. 
On the whole he .seems to have looked to experience, as acquired 
from a succession of quinquennial settlements, to furnish the 
standard rate of the future. Francis, on the other hand, 
Hastings’s great rival, deserves the credit of being among the 
first to advocate a limitation of the state demand in perpetuity. 
The same view recommended itself to the authorities at home, 
partly because it would place their finances on a mure stable 
basis, partly because it .seemed to identify the zannndat with 
the more familiar landlord. Accordingly, Cornwallis took out 
with him in 1787 instructions to introduce a permanent settle¬ 
ment. The process of assessment began in 1789 and terminated 
in 1791. No attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate 
the out-turn, as had been done by Akbar, and is now done when 
occasion requires in the British provinces; but the amount 
payable was fixed by reference to what had been paid in the past. 
At first the settlement was called decennial, but in 1793 it was 
declared permanent for ever. The total assessment amounted 
to sikka Rs.26,800,989, or about 2| millions .sterling. Though 
Lord Cornwallis carried the scheme into execution, all prai.se 
or blame, so far as details are concerned, must belong to Sir 


John Shore, afterwards Lord TeignmouUi, whose knowledge 
of the country was unsurpassed by that of any civilian of his 
time. Shore would have proceeded more cautiously than 
Cornwallis's preconceived idea of a proprietary body and the 
court of directors’ haste after fixity permitted. 

The second Mysore War of 1790-92 is noteworthy on two 
accounts; Lord Cornwallis, the governor-general, led the 
British army in person, with a pomp and lavishness of 
supplies that recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb; 
and the two great native powers, the nizam of the w*”"" 
Deccan and the Mahratta confederacy, co-operated 
as allies of the British. In the result, Tippoo Sultan submitted 
when Lord Cornwallis had commenced to beleaguer his capital. 
He agreed to yield one-half of his dominions to be divided among 
the allies, and to pay three millions sterling towards the cost of 
the war. Those conditions he fulfilled, but over afterwards he 
burned to be revenged upon his conquerors. 

The period of Sir John Shore’s rule as governor-general, from 
1793 to 1798, was uneventful. In 1798 Lord Momington, better 
known as the marquis Wellesley, arrived in India, ^ . 

already inspired with imperial projects that were “ 
destined to change the map of the country. Momington was 
the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom he is thought to 
have derived the comprehensiveness of his political vision and 
his antipathy to the F’reni h name. From the first he laid down 
as hi.s guiding principle that the British must be the one para¬ 
mount power in the peninsula, and that the nati\'c princes 
could only retain the insignia of sovereignty by surrendering 
the substance of independence. The subsequent political history 
of India has been but the gradual development of this policy, 
which received its finishing touch when Queen Nictoria was 
proclaimed empress of India in 1877, 

To frustrate the possibility ol a I'rcnch invasion of India, 
led by Napoleon m person, was the governing idea of Wellesley’s 
foreign policy ; for France at this time, and for many 
years later, filled the place afterwards occupied by 
Russia in the imagination of British statesmen. Nor menace, 
was the possibility so remote as might now be thought. 

French regiments guarded and overawed the nizam of Hyderabad. 
The soldiers of .Sindhia, the military head of the Mahratta 
confederacy, were disciplined and led by French adventurers. 
Tippoo Sultan carried on a secret correspondence w ith the French 
directorate, and allowed a tree of libert)' to be planted in hi.s 
dominions. The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon afforded a 
convenient half-way house both for French intrigue and for 
the assembling of a hostile expedition. Above all, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was then in Egypt, dreaming of the conquests of 
Alexander ; and no man knew in what direction he might turn 
his hitherto unconquered legions. Wellesley first addressed 
himself to the nizam, where his policy prevailed without serious 
opposilii in. The French battalions at Hyderabad were disbanded 
and the nizam bound himself by treaty not to take any European 
into his service without the consent of the British government— 
a clause since inserted in every engagement entered into with 
native powers. Next, the whole weight of Wellesley’s resources 
was turned against Tippoo, whom Cornwallis had defeated but 
not subdued. His intrigues with the French were laid bare, 
and he was given an opportunity of adhering to the new sub¬ 
sidiary system. On his refusal war was declared, and Wellesley 
came down in state to Madras to organize the expedition in 
person and watch over the course of events. One British army 
marched into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by a contingent 
from the nizam. Another advanced from the western coast. 
Tippoo, after offering but a feeble resistance in the field, retired 
into Seringapatam, and, when hi.s capital was stormed, died 
fighting bravely in the breach (1799). Since the battle of Plassey 
no event so greatly impressed the native imagination as the 
capture of Seringapatam, which won for General Harris a peerage 
and for Wellesley an Irish marquisate. In dealing with Uie 
territories of Tippoo, Wellesley acted with moderation. The 
central portion, forming the old state of Mysore, was restored to 
an infant representative of the Hindu rajas, whom Hyder Ali 
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had dethroned, while the rest was partitioned between the 
nizam and the British. At about the same time the province 
of the Carnatic, or all that large portion of southern India ruled 
by the nawab of Arcot, and also the principality of Tanjore, 
were placed under direct British administration, thus constituting 
the Madras presidency almost as it has existed to the present 
day. 

The Mahrattas had been the nominal allies of the British in 
both their wars with Tippoo, but they had never given active 
Wan with assistance, nor were they secured to the British side 
SiaMia as the nizam now was. The Mahratta powers at this 
time were five in number. The recognized head of 
Hoikar. confederacy was the peshwiof Poona, who ruled 

the hill country of the Western Ghats, the cradle of the Mahratta 
race. The fertile province of Gujarat was annually harried by 
the horsemen of the gaekwar of Baroda. in central India two 
military leaders, .Sindhia of Gwalior and Hoikar of Indore, 
alternately held the pre-eminency. Towards the east the 
Bhonsla raja of Nagpur reigned from Bcrar to the coast of 
Orissa. Wellesley tried assiduously to bring tliese several 
Mahratta powers within the net of his subsidiary system. At last, 
in 1802, the necessities of the peshwa, who had been defeated by 
Hoikar, and driven as a fugitive into British territory, induced 
him to sign the treaty of Bussein, by which he pledged himself 
to hold communications with no otlior power, European or 
native, and ceded territory for the mainlenancc of a subsidiary 
force. This greatly extended the British territorial influence 
in western India, but led directly to the second Mahratta war, 
for neither Sindhia nor the raja of Nagpur would tolerate this 
abandonment of Mahratta independence. The campaigns that 
followed are perha[)s the most glorious in the liistory of the 
British arms in India. The general plan and the adequate 
provision of resources were due to the marquis Wellesley, as 
also the indomitable spirit that could not anticipate defeat. 
The armies were led by General Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
duke of Wellington) and General (afterwards Lord) Inke. 
Wellesley operated in the Deccan, whore, in a few short months, 
he won the decisive \ictones of Assaye and Argaum. Lake's 
campaign in Hindustan was no less brilliant, though it has 
received less notice from historians. He won pitched battles 
at Aligarh and Laswari, and captured the citie-. of Delhi and 
Agra, thus scattering the French troops of Sindhia, and at the 
same time coming forward us the champion of the Mogul emijeror 
in his hereditary capital. Before the year 1803 was out, both 
Sindhia and the Bhonsla raja were glad to sue for peace. Sindhia 
ceded all claims to the territorv' north of the Jumna, and left 
the blind old emperor Shah Alam once more under British 
protection. The Bhonsla raja forfeited Oris.sa to the English, 
who had already occupied it with a flying column, and Berar to 
the nizam, who gained a fresh addition by every act of complais¬ 
ance to the British government. The freebooter, Jaswant Rao 
Hoikar, alone remained in the field, supporting his troops by 
ravages through Malwa and Rajputana. The concluding years 
of Wellesley’s rule were occupied with a series of operations 
against Hoikar, which brought no credit to the British name. 
The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson through Central India 
(1804) recalled memories of the convention of Wargaum, and of 
the destruction Of Colonel Baillie’s force by Hyder Ali. The 
repulse of Lake in person at the siege of Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) 
(1805) is memorable as an instance of a British army' in India 
having to turn back with its object unaccomplished. 

The ambitious policy and the continuous wars of Lord Wellesley 
exhausted the patience of the court of directors at home. In 
Barlow ^**°'*^ Cornwallis was sent out as governor-general 
a second time, with instructions to bring about peace 
at any price, while Hoikar was still unsubdued, and Sindhia 
was threatening a fresh war. But Cornwallis was now an old 
man and broken down in health. Travelling up to the north¬ 
west during the rainy season, he sank and died at Ghazipur, 
before he had been ten weeks in the country. His immediate 
successor was Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of the company, 
who, as a locum Untns, had no alternative but to carry out 


faithfully the orders of his employee. He is changed with 
being, under these orders, the only governor-general who 
diminished the area of British territory, and with violating 
engagements by abandoning the Rajput chiefs to the tender 
mercies of Hoikar and Sindhia. During his administration also 
occurred the mutiny of the Madras sepoys at 'Vellore, which, 
though promptly suppressed, sent a shock of insecurity through 
the empire. 

Lord Minto, governor-general from 1807 to 1813, consolidated 
the conquests which Wellesley had acquired. His only military 
exploits were the occupation of the island of Mauritius, and the 
conquest of java by an expedition which he accompanied in 
person. The condition of central India continued to be disturbed, 
but Lord Minto succeeded in preventing any violent outbreaks 
without himself having recourse to the sword. The company 
had ordered him to follow a policy of non-intervention, and he 
managed to obey his orders without injuring the prestige of the 
British name. In his time the Indian government first opened 
relations with a new set of foreign powers by sending embassies 
to the Punjab, to Afghanistan and to Persia, The ambassadors 
were all trained in the school of Wellesley, and formed perhaps 
the most illustrious trio ol “ politicals ” that the Indian service 
has produced. Sir Charles Metcalfe was the envoy to the court 
of Ranjit Singh at Lahore ; Mountstuart Elphinstone met the 
shah of Afghanistan at Peshawar; and Sir John Malcolm was 
despatched to Persia. If it cannot be said that any of these 
missions were fruitful in permanent results, at least they intro¬ 
duced the English to a new set of diplomatic relations, and 
widened the sphere of their influence. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, better known 
as the marquis of Hastings, who governed India for the long 
period of nine years, from 1814 to 1823. his period 
was marked by two wars of the first magnitude, the 
campaigns against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and the third 
and last Mahratta War. The Gurkhas, the present ruling race 
in Nepal, are Hindu immigrants who claim a Rajput origin. 
Their sovereignty dates only from r767, in which year they over¬ 
ran the valley of Katmandu, and gradually extended their 
power over ali the hills and vallevs of Nepal. Organized upon 
a sort of military and feudal basis, they soon became a terror 
to all their neighbours, marching east into Sikkim, west into 
Kumaon, and south into the Gangetic plains. In the last quarter 
their victims were British subjects, and at last it became im¬ 
peratively necessar)’ to check their advance. Sir George Barlow 
and Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, and nothing was 
left to Lord Moira but to take up arms. The campaign of 1814 
was little short of disastrous. After overcoming the natural 
difficulties of a malarious climate and precipitous hills, the 
sepoys were on several occasions fairly worsted by the unexpected 
bravery of the little Gurkhas, whose heavy knives or kukris 
dealt terrible execution. But in 1815 General Ochterlony, who 
commanded the army operating by way of the Sutlej, stormed 
one by one the hill forts which still stud the Himalayan states 
now under the Punjab government, and compelled the Nepal 
darbar to sue for peace. In the following year the same general 
advanced from Patna into the valley of Katmandu, and finally 
dictated the terms which had before been rejected, within a few 
miles of the capital. By the treaty of Segauli, which defines 
the English relations with Nepal to the present day, the Gurkhas 
withdrew on the one hand from Sikkim, and on the other from 
those lower ranges of the western Himalayas which have supplied 
the health-giving stations of Naini Tal, Mussoorie and Simla. 

Meanwhile the condition of central India was every year 
becoming more unsatisfactory. Though the great Mahratta 
chiefs were learning to live rather as peaceful princes 
than as leaders of predatory bands, the example of " *' 

lawlessness they had set was being followed, and bettered in 
Hie following, by a new set of freebooters, known as the Pindaris. 
As opposed to the Mahrattas, who were at least a nationality 
bound by some traditions of a united government, the Pindaris 
were merely irregular soldiers, corresponding most nearly to the 
free companies of medieval Europe. Of no common race and 
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of no common religion, they welcomed to their ranks the outlaws 
and broken tribes of all India—Afghans, Mahrattas or Jats. 
Their headquarters were in Malwa, but their depredations were 
not confined to central India. In bands, sometimes numbering 
a few hundreds, sometimes many thousands, they rode out on 
their forays as far as the Coromandel coast. The most powerful 
of the Pindari captains, Amir Khan, had an organized army 
of many regiments, and several batteries of cannon. Two other 
leaders, known as Chitu and Karim, at one time paid a ransom 
to Sindhia of £100.000. To suppress the Pindari hordes, who 
were supported by the sympathy, more or ie.ss open, of all the 
Mahratta chiefs, Lord Hastings (1817) collected the strongest 
British army that had been seen in India, numbering nearly 
120,000 men, half to operate from the north, half from the south. 
Sindhia was overawed, and remained quiet. Amir Khan con¬ 
sented to disband his army, on condition of being guaranteed 
the possession of what is now the principality of Tonk. The 
remaining bodies of Pindaris were attacked in their homes, 
surrounded, and cut to pieces. Karim threw himself upon the 
rriercy of the conquerors. Chitu fled to the jungles, and was 
killed by a tiger. 

In the same year (1817) as tliat in which the Pindaris were 
crushed, and almost in the same month (November), the three 
great Mahratta powers at Poona, Nagpur and Indore 
MMbratta against the English. The peshwa, Baji Rao, 
War. had long been chafing under the terms imposed by the 
treaty of Bassein (1802), and the subsequent treaty 
of Poona (1817), which riveted yet closer the chains of dependence 
upon the paramount power. Elphinstone, then resident at his 
court, foresaw what was coming and ordered up a European 
regiment from Bombay. The next day the residency was burned 
down, and Kirkec was attacked by the whole army of the peshwa. 
The attack was bravely repulsed, and the peshwa immediately 
fled from his capital. Almost the .same plot was enacted at 
Nagpur, where the honour of the British name was .saved by 
the sepoys who defended the hill of Sitabaldi against enormous 
odds. The army of Holkar was defeated in the following month 
at the pitched battle of Mehidpur. All open resistance was 
now at an end. Nothing remained but to follow up the fugitives, 
and determine the conditions of the general pacification. In 
both these duties Sir John Malcolm played a prominent part. 
The pe.shwa himself surrendered, and was permitted to reside 
at Bithur, near Cawnpore, on a pension of £80,000 a year. His 
adopted son was the infamous Nana Sahib. To fill the peshwa’s 
place to some extent at the head of the Mahratta confederacy, 
the lineal descendant of Sivaji was brought forth from obscurity, 
and placed upon the throne of Satara. The greater part of 
the peshwa’s dominions was ultimately incorporated in the 
Bombay presidency, while the nucleus of the Central Provinces 
was formed out of territory token from the peshwa and the 
raja of Nagpur. An infant was recognized as the heir of Holkar, 
and a second infant was proclaimed raja of Nagpur under British 
guardianship. At the same time the several states of Rajputana 
accepted the position of feudatories of the paramount power. 
The map of India, as thus drawn by Ix)rd Hastings, remained 
substantially unchanged until the time of Lord Dalhousie. But 
the proudest boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John Malcolm was, 
not that they had advanced the pomoerium, but that they had 
conferred the blessings of peace and good government upon 
millions who had suffered unutterable things from Mahratta 
and Pindari tyranny. 

The marquis of Hastings was succeeded by Lord Amherst, 
after the interval of a few months, during which Mr Adam, 
a civil servant, acted as governor-general. Lord 
Burmne Amherst’s administration lasted for five years, from 
War. 1823 to 1828. It is known in history by two prominent 
events, the first Burmese War and the capture of 
Bharatpur. For some years past the north-cast frontier had 
been disturbed by the restlessne.ss of the Burmese. The suc¬ 
cessors of Alompra, after having subjugated all Burma, and over¬ 
run Assam, which was then an independent kingdom, began 
a scries of encroachments upon British territory in Bengal. 


As all peaceful proposals were scornfully rejected. Lord Amherst 
was compelled to declare war in 1824. Little military glory 
could be gained by beating the Burmese, who were formidable 
only from the pestilential character of their country. One 
expedition with gunboats proceeded up the Brahmaputra into 
Assam ; another marched by land through Chittagong into 
Arakan, for the Bengal sepoys refu.sed to go by sea; a third, 
and the strongest, sailed from Madras direct to the mouth of 
the Irrawaddy. The war was protracted over two years. At 
last, after the loss of about 20,000 lives and an expenditure 
of £14,000,000, the king of Ava consented to sign the treaty 
of Yandabu, by which he abandoned all claim to Assam, and 
ceded the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, which were 
already in the military occupation of the British. He retained 
all the valley of the Irrawaddy, down to the sea at Rangoon. 
The capture of Bharatpur in central India by Lord Combermere 
in 1826 wiped out the repulse which Lord Lake had received 
before that city in January 1805. A disputed succession necessi¬ 
tated British intervention. Artillery could make little impression 
upon the massive walls of mud, but at last a breach was effected 
by mining, and the city was taken by storm, thus losing its 
general reputation throughout India for impregnability, which 
had threatened to become a political danger. 

The next governor-general was Lord William Bentinck, 
who had been governor of Madras twenty years earlier at the 
lime of the mutiny of Vellore. His seven years’ rule 
(from 1828 to 1835) is not signalized by any of those • 

victories or extensions of territory by which chroniclers delight 
to mea.sure the growth of empire. But it forms an epoch in 
administrative reform, and in the benign process by which 
the hearts of a subject population are won over to venerate as 
well as obey their alien rulers. The modern history of the 
British in India, as benevolent administrators ruling the country 
with an eye to the good of the natives, may be said to begin 
with Lord William Bentinck. According to the inscription upon 
his statue at Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay : “ He abolished 
cruel riles ; he effaced humiliating distinctions ; he gave liberty 
to the expression of public opinion; his constant stud)' it was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge.” His first care on arrival in India 
was to restore equilibrium to the finances, which were tottering 
under the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese War. 
This he effected by reductions in permanent expenditure, 
amounting in the aggregate to ij millions sterling, as well 
as by augmenting the revenue from land that had escaped 
assessment, and from the opium of Malwa. He also widened 
the gales by which educated natives could enter the service 
of the company. Some of these reforms were distasteful to the 
covenanted service and to the officers of the army, but Lord 
William was always staunchly supported by the court of directors 
and by the Whig ministry at home. 

His two most memorable acts are the abolition of suttee 
and the suppression of the Thugs. At this distance of time 
it is difficult to realize the degree to which these 
two barbarous practices had corrupted the social “ ***' 
system of the Hindus. European research has clearly proved 
that the text in the Vedas adduced to authorize the immolation 
of widows was a wilful mistranslation. But the practice had 
been engrained in Hindu opinion by the authority of centuries, 
and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite. The emperor 
Akbar is said to have prohibited it by law, but the early Briti.sh 
rulers did not dare so far to violate the religious customs of the 
people. In the year 1817 no fewer than seven hundred widows 
are said to have been burned alive in the Bengal presidency 
alone. To this day the most holy spots of Hindu pilgrimage 
are thickly dotted with little white pillars, each commemorating 
a suttee. In the teeth of strenuous opposition, from both 
Europeans and natives. Lord William carried the regulation in 
council on the 4th of Elecember 1829, by which all who abetted 
suttee were declared guilty of “ culpable homicide.” The 
honour of suppressing 'Thuggism must be shared between Lord 
William and Captain Slecman. Thuggism was an abnormal 
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excrescence upon Hinduism, in so far as the bands of secret 
assassins were sworn together by an oath based on the rites of 
the bloody goddess Kali. Between 1826 and 1835 as many as 
1562 Thugs were apprehended in different parts of British India, 
and by the evidence of approvers the moral plague spot was 
gradually stamped out. 

Two other historical events are connected with the admini¬ 
stration of Lord William Bentinck. In 1833 the charter of the 
East India Company was renewed for twenty years, but only 
upon the terms that it should abandon its trade and permit 
Europeans to settle freely in the country. At the same time 
a legal or fourth member was added to the governor-general’s 
council, who might not be a servant of. the company, and a 
commission was appointed to revise and codify the law. 
Macaulay was the first legal member of council, and the first 
president of the law commission. In 1830 it was found necessary 
to take the state of Mysore under British administration, where 
it continued until 1881, when it was restored to native rule ; 
and in 1834 the frantic misrule of the raja of Coorg brought 
on a short and sharp war. The raja was permitted to retire 
to Benares, and the brave and proud inliabitants of tliat 
mountainous little territory decided to place themselves under 
the rule of the company ; so that the only annexation effected 
by lx)rd William Bentinck was “ in consideration of the unan¬ 
imous wish of the people.” 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William 
as senior member of council. His short term of office is memor- 
A ckl ai measure which his predecessor had initiated, 

*" ■ but which he willingly carried into execution, for 
giving entire liberty to the press. Public opinion in India, 
as well as the express wish of the court of directors at home, 
pointed to Metcalfe as the most fit person to carry out the policy 
of Bentinck, not provisionally, but as governor-general for a 
full term. Party exigencies, however, led to the appointment 
of Lord Auckland, k'rom that date commences a new era of 
war and conquest, which may be said to have lasted for twenty 
years. All looked peaceful until Lord Auckland, prompted 
by his evil genius, attempted by force to place Shah Shuja upon 
the throne of Kabul, an attempt which ended in gross mis¬ 
management and the annihilation of the British garrison in 
that city. The disaster in Afghanistan was quickly followed 
by the conquest of Sind, the two wars in the Punjab, the second 
Burmese War, and last of all the Mutiny. 

The attention of the British government had been directed 
to Afghan affairs ever since the time of Sir John Shore, who 
feared that Zaman Shah, then holding his court at 
A/wiaa Lahore, might follow in the path of Ahmed Shah, 

wi-. and overrun Hindustan. The growth of the powerful 

Sikh kingdom of Ranjit Singh effectually dispelled 
any such alarms for the future. Subsequently, in 1809, while 
a French invasion of India was still a possibility to be guarded 
against, Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent by Lord Minto on 
a mission to Shah Shuja to form a defensive alliance. Before 
the year was out Shah Shuja had been driven into exile, and a 
third brother, Mahmud Shah, was on the throne. In 1837, 
when the curtain rises upon the drama of British interference 
in Afghanistan, the usurper. Dost Mahommed Barakzai, was 
firmly established at Kabul. His great ambition was to recover 
Peshawar from the Sikhs ; and when Captain Alexander Burnes 
aiTived on a mission from Lord Auckland, with the ostensible 
object of opening trade, the Dost was willing to promise every¬ 
thing, if only he could get Peshawar. But Lord Auckland 
had another and more important object in view. At this time 
the Russians were advancing rapidly in Central Asia, and a 
Persian army, not without Russian support, was besieging 
Herat, the traditional bulwark of Afghanistan on the east. A 
Russian envoy was at Kabul at the same time as Burnes. The 
latter was unable to satisfy the demands of Dost Mahommed 
in the matter of Peshawar, and returned to India unsuccessful. 
Lord Auckland forthwith resolved upon the hazardous plan of 
placing a more subservient ruler upon the throne of Kabul. 
Shah Shuja, now in exile at Ludhiana, was selected for the 
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I purpose. At this time both the Punjab and Sind were independent 
kingdoms. Sind was the less powerful of the two, and, therefore, 
a British army escorting Shah Shuja made its way by that 
route to enter Afghanistan through the Bolan Pass. Kandahar 
surrendered, Ghuni was taken by storm. Dost Mahommed 
fled across the Hindu Kush, and Shah Shuja was triumphantly 
led into the Bala Hissar at Kabul in August 1839. During 
the two years that followed Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. The catastrophe occurred in November 
1841, when Sir Alexander Burnes was assassinated in the city 
of Kabul. The troops in the cantonments were then under the 
command of General Elphinstone (not to be confounded with 
the civilian Mountstuart Elphinstone), with Sir William 
Macnaghten as chief political adviser. Elphinstone was an old 
man, unequal to the responsibilities of the position. Macnaghten 
was treacherously murdered at an interview with the Afghan 
chief, Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahommed. After 
lingering in their cantonments for two months, the British army 
set off m the depth of winter to find its way back to India 
through the passes. When they started they numbered 4000 
fighting men, with 12,000 camp followers. A single survivor. 
Dr Brydon, reached the friendly walls of Jalalabad, where 
General Sale was gallantly holding out. The rest perished in 
the defiles of Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak, either from the 
knives and matchlocks of the Afghans or from the effects of 
cold. A few prisoners, mostly women, children and officers, 
were considerately treated by the orders of Akbar Khan. (See 
Afghanistan.) 

Within a month after the news reached Calcutta, Lord Auckland 
had been superseded by Lord Ellenborough, whose first impulse 
was to be satisfied with drawing off in safety the garrisons 
from Kandahar and Jalalabad. But bolder counsels prevailed. 
General Pollock, who was marching straight through the Punjab 
to relieve General Sale, was ordered to penetrate to Kabul, 
while General Nott was only too glad not to be forbidden to 
retire from Kandahar through Kabul. After a good deal of 
fighting, the two British forces met at their common destination 
in September 1842. The great bassar at Kabul was blown up 
with gunpowder to fix a stigma upon the city ; the prisoners 
were recovered ; and all marched back to India, leaving Dost 
Mahommed to take undisputed possession of his throne. The 
drama closed with a bombastic proclamation from Lord Ellen¬ 
borough, who had caused the gates from the tomb of Mahmud 
of GImzni to be carried back as a memorial of “ Somnath 
revenged.” 

Lord Ellenborough, who loved military display, had his 
tastes gratified by two more wars. In 1843 the Mahommedan 
rulers of Sind, known as the “ meers ” or amirs, whose 
only fault was that they would not surrender their 
independence, were crushed by Sir Charles Napier. s/«A 
The victory of Meeanee, in which 3000 British troops 
defeated 20,000 Baluchis, is perhaps the most brilliant feat of 
arms in Indian history ; but an honest excuse can scarcely be 
found for the annexation of the country. In the same year 
a disputed succession at Gwalior, fomented by feminine intrigue, 
resulted in an outbreak of the overgrown army which the 
Sindhia family had been allowed to maintain. Peace was 
restored by the battles of Maharajpur and Punniar, at the former 
of which Lord Ellenborough was present in person. 

In 1844 Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the court of 
directors, who differed from him on many points of administra¬ 
tion, and distrusted his erratic genius. He was 
succeeded by Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
who had served through the Peninsular War and had 
lost a hand at Ligny. It was felt on all sides that a trial of 
strength between the British and the Sikhs was at hand. (For 
the origin of the Sikh power see Punjab.) 

Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh kingdom in the Punjab, 
had faithfully fulfilled all his obligations towards the British, 
But on his death in 1839 no successor was left to curb the 
ambition of the Sikh nationality. 

In 1845 ^Le khdsa, or Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men with 
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150 guns, crossed the Sutlej and invaded British territory. 
Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, together with the 
governor-general, hurried up to the frontier. Within three 
weeks four pitched battles were fought, at Mudki, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal and Sobraon. The British loss on each occasion was 
heavy ; but by the last victory the Sikhs were fairly driven into 
and across the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the British. 
By the terras of peace then dictated the infant .son of Kanjit, 
Dhuleep Singh, was recognized as raja; the Jullundur Doab, 
or tract between the Sutlej and the Ravi, was annexed ; the 
Sikh army was limited to a specified number; Major Henry 
Lawrence was appointed to be resident at Lahore ; and a British 
force was detailed to garrison the Punjab for a period of eight 
years. 

Lord Dalhousie succeeded Lord Hardinge, and his eight years’ 
administration (from 1848 to 1856) was more pregnant of results 
than that of any governor-general since Wellesley. 
bousle. Though professedly a man of peace, he was compelled 
to fight two wars, in the Punjab and in Burma. These 
both ended in large acquisitions of territory, while Nagpur, Oudh 
and several minor states also came under British rule. But 
Dalhousie’s own special interest lay in the advancement of the 
moral and material condition of the country. The system 
of administration carried out in the conquered Punjab by the 
two Lawrences and their assistants is probably the most successful 
piece of difficult work ever accomplished by Knglishmen. Lower 
Burma prospered under their rule scarcely less than the Punjab. 
In both cases Lord Dalhousie deserves a large share of the 
credit. No branch of the administration escaped his reforming 
hand, lie founded the public works department, to pay special 
attention to roads and canals. He opened the Ganges canal, 
still the largest work of the kind in the country, and he turned 
the sod of the first Indian railway. He promoted steam com¬ 
munication with Kngland via the Red Sea, and introduced 
cheap postage and the electric telegraph. It is Lord Dalhousie’s 
misfortune that these benefits are too often forgotten in the 
vivid recollections of the Mutiny, which avenged his policy of 
annexation. 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before the 
second Sikh war broke out. Two British officers were trcacher- 
^ ously as.sassinated at Multan. Unfortunately Henry 

sl^War. Lawrence was at home on sick leave. The British 
army was not ready to act in the hot season, and, 
despite the single-handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) Eelwardes, this outbreak of fanaticism led to a 
general rising. The khalsa army again came together, and 
more once fought on even terms with the British. On the fatal 
field of Chillianwalla, which patriotism prefers to call a drawn 
battle, the British lost 2400 officers and men, besides four guns 
and the colours of three regiments. Before reinforcements could 
come out from England, with Sir Uharles Napier as commander- 
in-chief, Lord Gough had restored his own reputation by the 
crowning victory of Gujrat, which absolutely destroyed the Sikh 
army. Multan had previously fallen ; and the Afghan horse 
under Dost Mahommed, who had forgotten their hereditary anti¬ 
pathy to the Sikhs in their greater hatred of the British name, 
were chased back with ignominy to their native hills. The 
Punjab henceforth became a British province, supplying a virgin 
field for the administrative talents of Dalhousie and the two 
I..awrences. Raja Dhuleep Singh received an allowance of 
£50,000 a year, on which he retired as a country gentleman to 
Norfolk in England. (See Punjab.) 

The second Burmese war of r852 was caused by the ill-treat- 
ment of European mercliants at Rangoon, and the insolence 
offered to the captain of a frigate who had been sent 
Bumne remonstrate. The whole valley of the Irrawaddy, 
War. from Rangoon to Prome, was occupied in a few 
months, and, as the king of Ava refused to treat, it 
was annexed, under the name of Pegu, to the provinces of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, which had been acquired in 1826. 

Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with the feudatory states of India, 
though actuated by the highe.st motives, seem now to have 


proceeded upon mistaken lines. His policy of annexing each 
native state on the death of its ruler without natural heirs pro¬ 
duced a general feeling of insecurity of tenure among the 
prices, and gave offence to the people of India. This ^ 
policy was reversed when India was taken over by tS'ia^a. 
the crown after the Mutiny; and its reversal has led 
to the native princes being amongst the most loyal subjects 
of tlie British government. The first state to escheat to the 
British government was Satara, which had been reconstituted 
by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the peshwa Baji Rao in 
1818. The last direct representative of Sivaji died without 
a male heir in 1848, and his deathbed adoption was set aside. 
In the .same year the Rajput state of Karauli was saved by the 
interposition of the court of directors, who drew a fine distinction 
between a dependent principality and a protected ally. In 1853 
Jhansi suffered the same fate as Satara. But the most con¬ 
spicuous application of the doctrine of lapse was the case of 
Nagpur. The last of the Bhonslas, a dynasty older than the 
British government itself, died without a son, natural or adopted, 
in 1853. That year also saw British administration extended 
to the Berars, or the assigned districts which the nizam of 
Hyderabad was induced to cede as a territorial guarantee 
for the subsidies which he perpetually kept in arrear. Three 
more distinguished names likewise passed away in 1853, though 
without any attendant accretion to British territory. In the 
extreme south the titular nawab of the Carnatic and the titular 
rajtt of Tanjore both died without heirs. Their rank and their 
pensions died with them, though compassionate allowances 
were continued to their families. In the north of India, Baji 
Rao, the cx-peshwa who had been dethroned in 1818, lived on 
till 1853 in the enjoyment of his annual pension of £80,000. 
His adopted son, Nana Sahib, inherited his accumulated savings, 
but could obtain no further recognition. 

The annexation of the province of Oudh was justifiable on 
the ground of morals, though not on that of policy. Ever since 
the nawab wazir, Shuja-ud-Dowlah, received back his 
forfeited territories from the hands of Lord Clive in 
1765, the very existence of Oudh as an independent ouM. 
state had depended only upon the protection of 
British bayonets. Thus, preserved alike from foreign invasion 
and from domestic rebellion, the long line of subsequent nawabs 
had given way to tliat neglect of public affairs and those private 
vices which naturally flow from irresponsible power. Their only 
redeeming virtue was steady loyalty to the British government. 
Warning after warning had been given to the nawabs, who had 
assumed the title of king since 1819, to put their house in order; 
but every warning was neglected, and Lord Dalhousie at last 
carried into effect what both the previous governors-general 
had threatened. In 1856, the last year of his rule, he issued 
orders to General (afterwards Sir James) Outram, then resident 
at the court of Lucknow, to assume the direct admini-stration 
of Oudh, on the ground that “ the British government would 
be guilty in the sight of God and man, if it were any longer to 
aid in sustaining by its countenance an administration fraught 
with suffering to millions.” The king, Wajid Ali, bowed to 
irresistible force, though he ever refused to recognize the justice 
of his deposition. After a mission to England, by way of protest 
and appeal, he settled down in tlic pleasant suburb of Garden 
Reach near Calcutta, where he lived in the enjoyment of a 
pension of £120,000 a year. Oudh was thus annexed without 
a blow; but it may be doubted whether the one measure of 
Lord Dalhousie upon which he looked back himself with the 
clearest conscience was not the very one that most alarmed 
native public opinion. 

Lord Dalhousie was succeeded by his friend, Lord Canning, 
who, at the farewell banquet in England given to him by the 
court of directors, uttered these prophetic words: 

“ I wish for a peaceful term of office. But 1 cannot Mutiay. 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
cloud may arise, no larger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
us with ruin.” In the following year the sepoys of the Bengal 
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army mutinied, and all the valley of the Ganges from Patna to 
Delhi rose in open rebellion. 

The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear inadequate 
to the European mind. The truth seems to be that native 
opinion throughout India was in a ferment, predisposing men to 
believe the wildest stories, and to act precipitately upon their 
fears. The influence of panic in an Oriental population is greater 
than might be readily believed. In the first place, the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, exactly in proportion as it had been dictated 
by the most honourable considerations, was utterly di.sta.steful 
to the native mind. Repeated annexations, the spread of 
education, the appearance of the steam engine and the telegraph 
wire, all alike revealed a consistent determination to substitute 
an English for an Indian civiliration. The Bengal sepoys, 
especially, thought that they could see into the future farther 
than the rest of their countrymen. Nearly all men of high caste, 
and many of them recruited from Oudh, they dreaded tendencies 
which they deemed to be denationalizing, and they knew at first 
hand what annexation meant, lliey believed it was by their 
prowess that the Punjab had been conquered, and all India was 
held quiet. The numerous dethroned princes, their heirs and 
their widows, were the first to take advantage of the spirit of 
disaffection that was abroad. They had heard of the Crimean 
War, and were told that Russia was the perpetual enemy of 
England. Owing to the silladar system, under which the native 
cavalry provided their own horses and accoutrements, many of 
the soware were in debt, and were in favour of a change which 
would wipe out the existing regime and with it the money¬ 
lender. 

But in addition to these general causes of unrest the condition 
of the native army had lung given cause for uneasiness to acute 
observers. During the course of its history it had broken out 
into mutiny at recurrent intervals, the latest occasion being the 
winter of 1843-1844, when there were two separate mutinies 
in Sind and at Eerozepur. Moreover the spirit of the sepoys 
during the Sikh wars was unsatisfactory, and led to excessive 
casualties amongst the British officers and soldiers. Both General 
Jacob and Sir Charles Napier had prophesied that the Mutiny 
Would take place. Sir Hugh Gough and other commanders-in- 
chief had [letitioned for the removal of India’s chief arsenal from 
Delhi to tJmballa ; and Lord Dalhousie him.self had protested 
against the reduction of the British element in the army. But 
all these warnings were disregarded with a blindness as great 
as was the incapacity that allowed the Mutiny to gather head 
unchecked alter its first outbreak at Meerut. Moreover the 
outbreak was immediately provoked by an unparalleled in¬ 
stance of carelessness. It has recently been proved by Mr 
G. W. Forrest’s researches in the Government of India re¬ 
cords that the sepoys' lielief that their cartridges were greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs had some foundation in 
fact. Such a gross violation of their caste prejudices would 
alone be sufficient to account for the outbreak that followed. 
(For the military incidents of the Mutiny see Indian 
Mutiny.) 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India company, after 
a life of more than two and a half centuries. The Act for the 
Better Government of India (1858), which finally 
transferred the entire administration from the company 
Crown. to the crown, was not passed without an eloquent 
protest from the directors, nor without acrimonious 
party discussion in parliament. It enacts that India shall be 
governed by, and in the name of, the sovereign of England 
through a principal secretary of state, assisted by a council. 
The governor-general received the new title of viceroy. The 
European troops of the company, numbering about 24,000 
officers and men, were amalgamated with the royal service, 
and the Indian navy was abolished. By the Indian Councils 
Act 1861 the governor-general’s council and also the councils 
at Madras and Bombay were augmented by the addition of 
non-official members, either natives or Europeans, for legislative 
purposes only; and by another act passed in the same year 
high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing 
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supreme courts and company’s courts at fie presidency 
towns. 

India under the Crown. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppress the Mutiny 
and to introduce the peaceful revolution that followed. As 
regards his execution of the former part of his duties, it is 
sufficient to say that he preserved his equanimity undisturbed 
in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict impartiality 
of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from the 
fanatics on either side. The epithet then scornfully applied 
to him of “ Clemency ” Canning is now remembered only to his 
honour. On November 1, 1858, at a grand durbar held at 
Allahabad the royal proclamation was published which announced 
that the queen had assumed the government of India. This 
document, which has been called the Magna Charta of the Indian 
people, went on to explain the policy of political justice and 
religious toleration which it was her royal pleasure to pursue, 
and granted an amnesty to all except those who had directly 
taken part in the murder of British subjects. Peace was pro¬ 
claimed throughout India on the 8th of July 1859 ; and in the 
following cold .season Lord Canning made a viceregal progress 
through the upper provinces, to receive the homage of loyal 
prini'es and chiefs, and to guarantee to them the right of adoption. 
The suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt of India by 
about 40 millions sterling, and the military changes that ensued 
augmented the annual expenditure by about 10 millions. To 
grapple with this deficit, James Wilson was sent out from the 
treasury as financial member of council. He reorganized the 
customs system, imposed an income tax and licence duty and 
created a state paper currency. The penal code, originally 
drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed into law in i860, together 
with codes of civil and criminal procedure. 

Lord tanning left India in March 1862, and died before he 
had been a month in England. His successor. Lord Elgin, only 
lived till November 1863, when he too fell a victim to the exces¬ 
sive work of the governor-generalship, dying at the Himalayan 
.station of Dharm.sala, where he lies buried. He was succeeded 
by .Sir John I^wrence, the .saviour of the Punjab. The chief 
incidents of his administration were the Bhutan war and the 
terrible Orissa famine of 1866. Ixird Mayo, who succeeded him 
m 1869, carried on the permanent British policy of moral and 
material progress with a special degree of personal energy. The 
Umballa durbar, at which Shere Ali was recognized as amir of 
Afghanistan, though in one sense the completion of what Lord 
Lawrence had begun, owed much of its success to the personal 
influence of Lord Mayo himself. The same quality, combined 
with sympathy and firmne.ss, stood him in good stead in all his 
dealings both with native chiefs and European officials. His 
example of hard work stimulated all to their best. While 
engaged in exploring with his own eyes the furthest comers 
of the empire, he fell by the hand of an assassin in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman islands in 1872. His successor was 
Ixird Northbrook, whose ability showed itself chiefly in the 
departrnent of finance. During the time of his administration a 
famine in Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully obviated by 
government relief and public works, though at an enormous 
cost; the gaekwar of Baroda was dethroned in 1875 for mis- 
government and disloyalty, while his dominions were continued 
to a nominated child of the family; and the prince of Wales 
(Edward VII.) visited the country in the cold season of 1875-1876. 
Lord Lytton followed Lord Northbrook in 1876. On the rst of 
January 1877 Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India 
at a durbar of great magnificence, held on the historic “ Ridge " 
overlooking the Mogul capital of Delhi. But, while the princes 
and high officials of the country were flocking to this goigeous 
scene, the shadow of famine was already darkening over the south 
of India. Both the monsoons of 1876 had failed to bring their 
due supply of rain, and the season of 1877 was little better. 
The consequences of this prolonged drought, which extaided 
from Cape Comorin to the Deccan, and subsequently invaded 
northern India, were more disastrous than any similar calamity 
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up to that time from the introduction of British rule. Despite 
unparalleled importations of grain by sea and rail, despite the 
most .strenuous exertions of the government, which incurred a 
total expenditure on this account of ii millions sterling, the loss 
of life from actual starvation and its attendant train of diseases 
was lamentable. In the autumn of 1878 the affairs of Afghanistan 
again forced themselves into notice. Shere Ali, the amir, who 
had been hospitably entertained by Lord Mayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues. A British envoy was refused 
admittance to the country, while a Russian mission was received 
with honour. This led to a declaration of war. British armies 
advanced by three routes—the Khyber, the Kurram and the 
Bolan—and without much opposition occupied the inner 
entrances of the passes. Shere Ali fled to Afghan Turkestan, and 
there died. A treaty was entered into with his son, Yakub Khan, 
at Gandamak, by which the British frontier was advanced to 
the crests or farther .sides of the passes and a British officer was 
admitted to reside at Kabul. Within a few months the British 
resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and 
massacred, together with his escort, and a second war became 
necessary. Yakub Khan abdicated, and was deported to India, 
while Kabul was occupied in force. 

At this crisis of affairs a general election in England resulted 
in a change of government. Lord Lytton resigned with the 
Conservative ministry, and the marquis of Ripon was 
tSfmn. nominated as his successor in 1880. Shortly after¬ 
wards a British brigade was defeated at Maiwand by 
the Herati army of Ayub Khan, a defeat promptly and com¬ 
pletely retrieved by the brilliant march of General Sir Frederick 
Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar, and by the total rout of 
Ayub Khan’s army on the ist of September 1880. Abdur 
Rahman Khan, the eldest male representative of the stock of 
Dost Mahommed, was then recognized as amir of Kabul. Lord 
Ripon was sent out to India by the Liberal ministry of 1880 for 
the purpose of reversing Lord Lytton’s policy in Afghanistan, 
and of introducing a more .sympathetic system into the adminis¬ 
tration of India. The disaster at Maiwand, and the Russian 
advance east of the Caspian, prevented the proposed withdrawal 
from Quetta ; but Kandahar was evacuated, Abdur Rahman 
was left in complete control of his country and was given an 
annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees in 1883. In the second 
purpo.se of his administration Lord Ripon's well-meant efforts 
only succeeded in setting Europeans and natives against each 
other. His term of office was chiefly notable for the agitation 
against the Ilbert Bill, which propo.sed to subject European 
offenders to trial by native magistrates. The measure aroused 
a storm of indignation amongst the European community 
which finally resulted in the bill being shorn of its most objection¬ 
able features. Lord Ripon’s good intentions and personal 
sympathy were recognized by the natives, and on leaving 
Bombay he received the greatest ovation ever accorded to an 
Indian viceroy. 

After the arrival of Lord Dufferin as governor-general the 
incident known as the Panjdeh Scare brought Britain to the 
verge of war with Russia. During the preceding 
Pmaldeh decades Russia had gradually advanced her power 
Beart. from the Caspian across the Turkoman steppes to 
the border of Afghanistan, and Russian intrigue was 
largely responsible for the second Afghan war. In February 
t884 Russia annexed Merv. This action led to an arrangement in 
August of the same year for a joint Anglo-Russian commission to 
delimit the Afghan frontier. In March 1885, while the commis¬ 
sion was at work. Lord Dufferin was entertaining the amir 
Abdur Rahman at a durbar at Rawalpindi. The durbar was 
interrupted by the news that a Russian general had attacked 
and routed the Afghan force holding the bridge across the river 
Ku.shk, and the incident might possibly have resulted in war 
between Britain and Russia but for the slight importance 
that Abdur Rahman attributed to what he termed a border 
scuffle. 

The incident, however, led to military measures being taken 
by the government of Lord Dufferin, which had far-reaching 


effects on Indian finance. The total strength of the army was 
raised by j 0,000 Briti.sh and 20,000 native troops, at an annual 
cost of about two millions sterling; and the frontier 
post of Quetta, in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
was connected with the Indian railway system by 
a line that involved very expensive tunnelling. 

The Panjdeh incident was likewise the cause of the establish¬ 
ment of Imperial Service troops in India. At the moment when 
war seemed imminent, the leading native princes 
made offers of pecuniary aid. These offers were 
declined, but it was intimated to them at a later date tnopi. 
that, if they would place a small military force in each 
state at the dispo.sal of the British government, to be commanded 
by state officers, but drilled, disciplined and armed under the 
.supervision of BritLsh officers and on British lines, the government 
would undertake to find the necessary supervising officer, arms 
and organization. The proposal was widely accepted, and the 
Imperial Service troops, as they are called, amount at present to 
some 20,000 cavalry, infantry and transport, whose efficiency 
is very highly thought of. They have rendered good service in 
the wars on the north-west frontier, and also in China and 
Somaliland. Later in the same year (1885) occurred the third 
Burmese war. For the causes of the dispute with King Thebaw, 
and a description of the military operations which ensued 
before the country was finally pacified, .see Burma. 

From 1885 onwards the attention of the Indian government 
was increasingly devoted to the north-west frontier. Between 
the years 1885 and 1895 there were delimited at various times by- 
joint commissions the Russo-Afghan frontier between the Oxus 
and Sarakhs on the Persian frontier, the Russo-Afghan frontier 
from Lake Victoria to the frontier of China and the Afghan- 
Indian frontier from the Kunar river to a point in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nawa Kotal. To the westward, after various 
disagreements and two military expeditions, the territories 
comprising the Zhob, Barhan and Bori valleys, occupied by 
Pathan tribes, were in 1890 finally incorporated in the general 
system of the 'I'rans-Indus protectorate. About the .same time 
in the extreme north the post of British resident in Gilgit was 
re-established, and the .supremacy of Kashmir over the adjoining 
petty chiefships of Hunza-Nagar was enforced (ifigi-iSgz). 
In 1893 the frontiers of Afghanistan and British India were 
defined by a joint agreement between the two governments, 
known as the Durand agreement. There followed on the part 
of the British authorities, interference in Chitral, ending in an 
expedition in 1895 and the ejection of the local chiefs in favour 
of candidates amenable to British influence. A more formidable 
hostile combination, however, awaited the government of India. 
By the agreement of 1893 with the amir most of the Waziri clan 
and also the Afridis had been left outside the limits of the amir's 
influence and transferred to the British zone. Soon after that 
date the establishment by the British military authorities of 
posts within the Waziri country led to apprehension on the part 
of the local tribesmen. In 1895 the occupation of points within 
the .Swat territory for the safety of the road from India to 
Chitral similarly rou.sed the suspicion of the Swatis. The 
Waziris and Swatis successively rose in arms, in June and July 
1897, and their example was followed by the Mohmands. Finally, 
in August the powerful Afridi tribe joined the combination and 
closed the Khyber Pass, which runs through their territory, and 
which was held by them, on conditions, in trust for the govern¬ 
ment of India. This led to the military operations known as 
the Tirah campaign, which proved very costly both in men and 
money. 

Meanwhile considerable difficulties had been experienced 
with the Indian currency, which was on a purely silver basis. 
Before 1873 the fluctuations in the value of silver as 
compared with gold had been comparatively small, camucr. 
and the exchange value of the rupee was rarely less 
than two shillings. But after 1873, in consequence of changes 
in the monetary systems of France and Germany, and the 
increased production of silver, this stability of exchange no longer 
continued, and the rupee sank steadily in value, till it was worth 
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little more than half its face value. This great shrinkage in 
^change caused considerable loss to the Indian government 
in remitting to Europe, and entailed hardship upon Anglo-Indians 
who received pensions or other payments in rupees, while on 
the other hwd it supplied an artificial stimulus to the export 
trade by increasing the purchasing power of gold. This 
advantage, however, was outweighed by the uncertainty as to 
what the exchange value of the rupee might be at any particular 
date, which imported a gambling element into commerce. 
Accordingly in June 1893 an act was passed closing the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver. Six years later, in 1899, the 
change was completed by an act making gold legal tender at the 
rate of £i for Rs.s5,or at the rate of is. 4d. per rupee, and both 
the government and the individual now know exactly what 
their obligations will be. 

When Lord Curzon became viceroy in 1898, he reversed the 
policy on the north-west frontier which had given rise to the 
Tirah campaign, withdrew outlying garrisons in 
Cmoa'i country, substituted for them tribal militia, 

riemt. created the new North-West Frontier province, 
for the purpose of introducing consistency of policy 
and firmness of control upon that disturbed border. In addition, 
after making careful inquiry through various commissions, 
he reformed the systems of education and police, laid down a 
comprehensive scheme of irrigation, improved the leave rules 
and the excessive report-writing of the civil service, encouraged 
the native princes by the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
and introduced many other reforms. His term of office was al.so 
notable for the coronation durbar at Delhi in January 1903, the 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904, which first unveiled that forbidden 
city to European gaze, and the partition of Bengal in 1905. 
In December 1904 Lord Curzon entered upon a second term of 
office, which was unfortunately marred by a controversy with 
Ix)rd Kitchener, the commander-in-chief, as to the position of 
the military member of council. Lord Curzon, finding himself 
at variance with the secretary of state, resigned before the end 
of the first year, and -was succeeded by Lord Minto. 

The new viceroy, who might have expected a tranquil time 
after the energetic reforms of his predecessor, soon found himself 
Lord spiffs troubles, euphemistic- 

Miato. ally called the “ unrest,” that British rule has had 
Ttu to encounter in India since the Mutiny. For many 
aorttt. years the educated class among the natives had been 
claiming for themselves a larger share in the administration, 
and had organized a political party under the name of the 
National Congress, which held annual meetings at Christmas 
in one or other of the large cities of the peninsula. This class 
also exercised a wide influence through the press, printed both 
in the vernacular languages and in English, especially among 
young students. There is no doubt too that the adoption of 
Western civilization by the Japanese and their victorious war 
with Russia set in motion a current through all the peoples of 
the East. The occasion though not the cause of trouble arose 
from the partition of Bengal, which was represented by Bengali 
agitators as an insult to their mother country. While the first 
riots occurred in the Punjab and Madras, it is only in Bengal 
and eastern Bengal that the unrest has been bitter and con¬ 
tinuous. This is the centre of the swadeshi movement for the 
boycott of English goods, of the most seditious speeches and 
writings and of conspiracies for the assassination of officials. 
At first the government attempted to quell the disaffection by 
means of the ordinary law, with fair success outside Bengal; 
but there, owing to the secret ramifications of the conspiracy, it 
has been found necessary to adopt special measures. Recourse 
has been had to a regulation of the year 1818, by which persons 
may be imprisoned or “ deported ” without reason assigned ; 
and three acts of the legislature have been passed for dealing 
more directly with the prevalent classes of crime: (i) an 
Explosives Act, containing provisions similar to those in force 
in England ; (2) a Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, which 
can ^y be applied specially by proclamation; and i;^) a 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, of which the two chief provisions 


are—a magisterial inquiry in private (similar to the Scotch 
procedure) and a trial before three judges of the High Court 
without a jury. 

While the law was thus sternly enforced, important acts of 
conciliation and measures of reform were carried out simultane¬ 
ously. In 1907 two natives, a Hindu and a Mahom- 
medan, were appointed to the secretary of state’s *' 

council; and in 1909 another native, a Hindu barrister, was for 
the first time appointed, as legal member, to the council of the 
viceroy. Occasion was taken of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
assumption by the crown of the government of India to address 
a message (on November *, 1908) by the king-emperor to the 
princes and peoples, reviewing in stately language the later 
development, and containing these memorable words :— 

•' From the first, the principle of representative institutions began 
to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when, in the 
judgment of my viceroy and governor-general and others of my 
counsellors, that principle may be prudently extended. Important 
classes among you, representing ideas that have been fostered and 
encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citizenship, and a 
greater ^are in legislation and government. The politic satisfaction 
of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and 
power. Administration will be all the more efficient if the officers 
who conduct it have greater opportunities of regular contact with 
those whom it affects and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it." 

The policy here adumbrated was (at least partly) carried 
into effect by parliament in the Indian Councils Act 1909, 
which reconstituted all the legislative councils by the addition 
of members directly elected, and conferred upon these councils 
wider powers of discussion. It further authorized the addition 
of two members to the executive councils at Madras and Bombay, 
and the creation of an executive council in Bengal and also 
(subject to conditions) in other provinces under a lieutenant- 
governor. Regulations for bringing the act into operation were 
issued by the governor-general in council, with the approval 
of the secretary of state, in November 1909. They provided 
(inter alia) for a non-official majority in all of the provincial 
councils, but not in that of the governor-general; for an elaborate 
system of election of members by organized constituencies; for 
nomination where direct election is not appropriate; and for 
the separate representation of Mahommedans and other special 
interests. They also contain provisions authorizing the asking 
of supplementary questions, the moving and discussion of 
re.solutions on any matter of public interest and the annual 
consideration of the contents of the budget. In brief, the 
legislative councils were not only enlarged, but transformed 
into debating bodies, with the power of criticizing the executive. 
The first elections took place during December 1909, with results 
that showed wide-spread interest and were generally accepted 
as satisfactory. The new council of the governor-general met 
in the following month. 

AuTHomxiKs.—Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1904, 2nd ed., 1908); and Asoka C* Rulers of India " series, 
Oxford, 1901); I. W. McCrindle, Ancient India (1901); T. W. Rhys 
Davids, BuddhUt India (1903); Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907- 
1909); Sir J. Campbell, Gazetteer of Bombay (1896); Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Medieval India (“ Story of the Nations " series, 1903) | The 
Mohammedan Dynasties (1894) and The Mogul Emperors (1892): 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi Past and Present (1902); Sir H. M. Elliot, 
History of India as told hv its own Historians (1867). For the 
"unrest," its causation and history, see the series of articles in 
The Times beginning July 16, 1910. (W.W.H.; J.S.CO.) 

Indian Costume 

Personal attire in India so far resembles a uniform ttet » 
resident can tell from a garb alone the native place, religion 
and social standing of the wearer. This is still true^ though the 
present facility of intercommunication has had its effect in 
tending to assimilate the appearance of natives. Together 
with costume it is necessary to study the methods of wearing 
the hair, for each race adopts a different method. 

The population of India, of which the main divisions are 
religious, falls naturally into four groups, (1) Mahommedans, 
(2) Hindus, (3) Sikhs, (4) Parsees. To these may be added 
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aiboripnal races such as Mils, Sonthols, Gonds, &c., whose 
eostuRie is chiefly notioeable from its absence. 

Mahommedan Men. —Apart from the two sects, Sunnis amd 
Shiaa, whose garb diflers in sunte respects, there are four families 
of Moslems, viz. Pathans, Moguls, %ods and Sheiks. The first 
came to India with Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi in A.U. looe ; 
the second are of 'J'atar origin and came to India with Baber; 
the Syeds dadra descent from Mahomet, while Sheiks coonprise 
all other Mussuhnaos, including converted Hindus. It is now 
ito longer possible to distinguish these families by their turbans 
as was formerly Ute case. 

Hair. —^In the iiadis, or traditional sayings of Mahomet other 
than those to be found in the Koran, it is laid down that the 
headistobe shaved and the beard to be allowed to grow naturally 
to “ a legal ” length, i.e. 7 or 8 in. long. 'Ihis is known as 
fitrah or the custom of prophets. The beard is frequently dyed 
with henna and indigo for much the same reasons as in Europe 
by elderly men ; this is entirely optional. The wearing of 
whiskers while shaving the chin was a Mogul fashion of the 17 th 
and i8th centuries and is now seldom seen except among Deccani 
Mahomraedans. The mustacliios must not grow below the line 
of tlie upper lip, which must be clearly seen ; a division or parting 
is made below the nose. The lower lip is also carefully kept 
clear. Hair under the arms or elsewhere on the body except 
tlie breast is always removed. 

Mahommedan clothing for indoor wear consists of three pieces: 
(fl) Head-dress, (b) body-covering, (r) covering for the legs. 

Head-drefs.—Thin is of two lands; the turban and the cap. 
The former is chiefly worn in northern India, the latter in Oucili 
and the United Provinces. What is known in Europe as a turban 
(from the Persian sarband, a binding for the head) is in India 
divided into two classes. The first, made of a single piece of 
elerth ao to 30 in. wide and from d to 9 yds. long, is bound round 
the head from right to left or from left to right indifferently 
and quite simply, so as to form narrow angles over the forehead 
and at the back. This form is called amatndh (Arabic), dastdr 
(Persian), shirdi or shamtd, sefi, Lungi, seli, rumdl or dopatta. 
The terms atadmdk and dastdr are used chiefly with reference 
to the turbans of priests and ulema, that is learned and rehgious 
persons. They are usually white; formerly Syeds wore tliem 
of green colour. They are never of bright hue. The iuagi is 
made of doth of a special kind manufactured mostly in Lweflainna. 
It is generally blue and has an ornamented border. In ibe case 
of Pathans and sometimes of Punjabi Moslems it is bound round 
a tall rod conical cap called a kuUah (Plate 1. fig. i )• ends are 

frequently allowed to hang down over the shoulders, and are called 
shimla or shavUa, terms which also apply to the whole head-dress. 
The names safa, sela, rumal and dopatta are sometimes given to 
this form of turban. The sela is gaudier and more ornamental 
generally ; it is worn by the nobles and wealthier classes. 

The seamd form of the turban is known as the pagri.' This 
head-dress is of Hindu origin but is much worn by Mahommedans. 
It is a single piece of cloth 6 to 8 in. wide, and of any length from 
1 o to 50 yds. The methods of binding the pagri are innumerable, 
each method toving a distinctive name as arahi (Arab fashion); 
mansaii (official fashion, much used in the Deccan); mushakhi 
(sheik fashion); chakridar (worn by hadjis, that is those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca); kkirki-ddr (a fashion of 
piling the cloth high, adopted by retainers of great men); latuddr 
(top-shaped, worn hy kdyasths or writers); joriddr (the cloth 
twisted into rope shape)(Plate I. fig. 6); (shield-shaped, 

worn by the Shia sect); murassa, or nastdlihh (ornately bound), 
latpati (carelessly bound) (Plate I. fig. 4). Many other fashions 
which it would be difficult to describe can best be learned by 
studying pictures whh the help of a competent teacher. Tbe 
ehtrd is a pagri of Checked cloth. The mandU is of gold or 
highly ornamented cloth; it is worn by nobles and persons of 
ffistinction. 

The cap or topi is not bound round the head, but is placed 

^ This has been Englished by Anglo-Indians into " puggaree " or 

pugrec and applied to a scarf of white cotton or silk wound round 
* hat or helmet as a protection against the sun. 
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upon it. It is made of cut and sewn clotK Swat varieties are 
dtpdlari, a skull-cap ; kishtinmni, or boat-shaped cap ; goltopi, 
a round cap of the .kind kitown in Engtand ns “ pork-pie ”; 
beewi, or egg^shaiped cap^ sigoskid, or tbree-corowed cap; 
chtntgosbm, or four-cornered cap; Idfdsr, or crown-shaped cap; 
fire. Many other caps are named after the locality of manufacture 
or some peculiarity of make, sg. Kashmire-hilepi ; jkdlardir, 
fringed cap, &c. 

A fontn of cap much worn in Bengal and western India is 
known as Iram kuSdk., or Persian cap. It is made of goatskin 
and is shaped like a idid>mk bat has no taasel. The cap worn in 
cold weather is called top, topa, or kauiop (ear-cover) (Plate I. 
fig. a); these areisometimes padded with cotton. Caps are much 
worn by Mussulmans of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and other cities 
of the United Provinces. 

The forAisA or ffirte'-fap; was introduced into India by Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad (Plate 1 . fig. 3). It roust not be confused with the Moorish 
“ fez,” which is skuM-shaped. The idrbusk is of Greek origin 
and was adopted by Sultan Mahmud of Turkey in the early 
part of the 19th century. To remove the head-dress of wliatever 
kind is, in the East, an act of discourtesy ; to strike it off is a 
deep insult. 

Clothing .—The foHowing rules from the hadith or traditkmal 
sayings of theprc^citare noteworthy :—“ Wear white garments, 
for verily they are full of cleanliness, and pleasant to the eye.” 
‘‘ It is lawful for the woman of any people to clothe herself in 
silken garments, and to wear ornaments of gold ; but it is 
forbidden to man: any man who shall wear silken garments 
in tins world, shall not wear them in the next.” “ God will not 
be merciful to him who through vanity wears long trousers ” 
(tj:. reaching below the ankle). The foregoing rules are now 
only observ^ by the ultra-orthodox, such as the W^abi sect 
and by ulemas, or learned elderly men.^ The Mogul court of 
Delhi, especially during the reign of Mahommed Shah, nick¬ 
named Rmtgila or the “ dandy,” greatly influenced chaste in 
these matters. Coloured dothiiig, gold ornaments and silken 
raiment began to be worn commonly by Mussulman men in his 
reign. 

For the upper part of the body the principal article of clothing 
is the ktirti. The Persiain name for this is pairahan and the 
Arabic kantis, wheaoe “ chemise.” Tliis kurtd is the equivalent 
for the shirt of Europe. It is usually of while cotton, and has 
the opening or gaU in front, at tlie back, or on either side in- 
diSercntly. It was formerly fastened with strings, but now 
with the gkatndd (the old form of button) and tuimah or loop. 
In soofihem India, Gujarat and in the United Provinces the 
kurld is much the same as to length and fit as the English shirt; 
as the traveller goes northward from U^lhi to the Afghan lx)rder 
he sees the kurta becoming longer and looser till finds the 
Pathan wearing it almost to &s ankles, with very full wide 
sleeves. The sleeves are everywhere long and are sometimes 
fastened with one or two buttons at the wrist. 

Mussulmans always wear some fcam of trousers. They are 
known as inir (Arabic) or pa'ejdma “ (Persian). This article 
of clothing is sometimes loose, sometimes tight all the way, 
sometimes loose as far as the knee and tight bdow like Jodhpur 
riding tveeches. They are fastened round the waist with a 
scarf or string called kamarband (waistband) or itdrband, and 
are usually of white cotton. The varieties of cut are shtwai or 
canonical, orthodox, which reach to the ankles and fit as close 
to the leg as European trousers ; rumi or ghardreddr, which 
reach to ankles 'to are much wider than European trousers 
(this pattern is much worn by the Shias); and tang or ehust, 
reaching to the ankles, from whidi to the knee they fit quite 
dose. Wheel this last kind is " rucked ” at the ankle it is called 
churidir (Plate i. fig. 4). They are sometimes buttoned at the 
ankle, especiafly in the Meerut 'district. The shaHodr pattern, 

AnglkiKd as "pyjamas ” (in America "pajamas ”), the term 
is used of a iocm ci night-wear for men which has now renerally 
superseded the night-shirt. This consists of a loose coat ana tronsers 
of idik, wool or oSier material the trouaers are fastened by a cord 
round the waist. 
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Plate I. 



Fui. ; Punjabi Maliomnicil.ni wr.iniij' hiui^i 
bound round a red <»r j^old kullah 


bl'*. 1 -Mrihoiunu'dau Suinl, />/>, wcann;^ 
tlu* Ixdnlofy, rar-cnp 


Fki. 3 ' -Sludont o| (ho Aligarh College 
wearing tlie iurbu:.h. 



Fh*. ,( — Puiijabi Mahoniincdaii wearing 
I'atii’i, with shttnla, udtkan laly or 
pae'jama'i. 



!‘K. 1 Hoinba> or (lUjarati Dora weaniig 
while and j^'old tu’l-MU with red bi]). 



P'k; (} -Mahommedan Jat cultivators Wife’ 
- with 2cay, kurta, and oyhni or chadar\ 
huhl)and — with innjh(i.(hadar.Tin(\ jondar 
pac.n 



Fig, The Parsi khoka, a. tall hat; o[ T'lr, S -Pars) woman wf^ar- Fig. g.—Parsi schoolgirl. Fic. lo.—Parsi pith hat with felt brim, 
glassed chintz. mg Parsi .•»ari and mat/ia- 

bana or white hair cover. 
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Plate II. 
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Fiu. I.— Deccan Brahman ^v(*ann^; 
dhoti or pitamhcr, ami dopaiia 


:\ 



Fig. 4.—Hindu woman, showing 
piethod of wearing the sarh 



l'i(i 2 Jirahni.iti wCfUifii^ dho// ami jiiiia) or 
sacn-d lliicafl. 'I'Jiis is Ihr dimni' ami 
.^rKriticial dress ol most Hindus 



l'’i(. - Bajpul wearing chaphan, winch 

iH worn holli Itv jMiissulinaiis and 
Hindus, Imttoiimj.: on diflerenl suli-s. 



Fig, 5.—Jiengali Babii wearing tlie most popular form of 
the embroidered cap. 



Fig. 6.—Sikh devotee, Akali or 
Nihunq, vowed to the wearing 
of blue and steel, &c. 


From Pen ami Ink Draxvmgs by t.or,kwood Kipling, C.I £> 
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very hwge round the w»ist and hanging in folds, is worn by 
Pagans, Baluchis, Sindts, Multanis, drc. 

The new fashion in vogue anxmgst the younger generation 
of Musiubnan is called the ikbdrak at potalinnwni, which is 
like the European troiusers. They are usually made of calico; 
they have no buttons but are fastened with string (kamarband). 
Bathing drawers are called ghutaatnah and reach to the knee. 
The tig^ drawers worn by wresders are called fanghiak. 

Garments for outdoor wear are the angd, or mgarkba, the 
chapkan, the aehktm or shenoani; the angd, a coat with full 
sleeves, is made of any material, white or coloured. It is slit 
at the sides, has perpendicularly cut side-pockets, and is fastened 
with strings just below the breast. It is opened on the right 
or left side according to local cnistom. The angd is now considered 
old-fashioned, and is chiefly worn by elderly men or religious 
persons. It is still not unoomiaon in Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and 
at native courts, but is being superseded by the athkan (Plate 1 . 
fig. 4), which is buttoned straight down the front. Bothangd and 
achkan reach to a little below the knee, as also does the chapkan, 
a relic of Mogul court dress, best known as the shirid-hhe and 
highly adorned coat worn ^ government chapratis (Plate II. 
fig. 3). Over the angd is sometimes worn an overcoat called a 
chogd; this is made of any material, thick or thin, plain or orna¬ 
mented ; it has one or two fastenings only, loops below the 
breast whence it hai^ loosely to below the knees. The cAogd is 
sometimes known by its Arabic names aid or kaid, terms applied 
to it when worn by priests or ulemas. In cold weather Pathans 
and other border residents wear posteens, sleeved coats made of 
sheepskin with the woolly side in. In India farther south in cold 
weather an cjwercoat called dagld is worn; this is an angd padded 
with cotton wool. A padded chogd is called labddd) when 
very heavily padded farghiU. Whereas the European wears his 
waistcoat under his coat, the Indian wears his over his angd or 
chapkan (not over the athhan). A sleeveless waistcoat generally 
made of silk is called a sadari ; when it has half sleeves it is 
called nimdsOn ; the full - sleeved waistcoat worn in winter 
padded with cotton is called mirzdu For ceremonial purposes 
a coat called jdmd is worn. This fits dosely as to the upper part 
of the body, but flows loosely below the waist. It is generally 
white, and is fasteried in front by strings. 

In Gujarat and other parts of western India are to be found 
classes of Moslems who difier somewhat from those met with 
elsewhere, such as Memans, Borfis and Khojas. The first 
are Sunnis ; the two last Shias. Memans wear (i) a gold 
embroidered skull-cap, (2) a long kamis fastened at the neck 
with 3 or 4 buttans on a gold c^ain, (3) sadariya, i^. a tight 
waistcoat without sleeves, fastened in front with small silk 
buttons and loops, (4) an over-waistcoat called skdyd-sadriya 
instead of the angd, with sleeves, and slits at the sides (probably 
of Arab origin). When he does not wear a skull-cap his amdmdh 
is made after the arched Arab form, or is a Kashmir scarf wound 
round a skull-cap made of Java straw. The Bora adopts one 
of four forms of pagri; the Ujjain, a small neatly bound one; 
the Akmaddbdd, a loose high one; the Swat, fuller and higher 
tlan the Ujfain pattern (Plate I. fig. 5); or the Katkidwadd, a 
conical turban with a gold stripe in the middle of the cone, live 
Bora wears the anga, otherwise he resembles the Meman. The 
Khoja wears a pagri smafler than the Meman’s, called a Mogheddi 
phentd ; this Iraves a poation of the head bare at the bock. The 
material is always of kaskida, a kind of embroidered cloth. 
Amongst Mahommedans only Pkthans wear ear-rings, 

Mahommxdan WoatBN. Head-dress. —The rupatta (also called 
dopaita), or veil, is of various colours and materials. Its length 
is about 3 yds., its width about ij-. It is worn over the b^ 
and thrown over the left shoulder. It is considered essential 
to modesty to cover the head. This head-dress is also known 
as orhna, erhni, pachan, pockm (Baluchistan and western India) 
chvndii, tea (Sind), sipaiia, tokra* or ckadar (Pathan). Among 
the poorer clasKS it is called pacholi. Fartiur south in India 
when of thicker material it is called ckadar or ckaddar. it is 
calledi packedi, potra or maldyd by Miennn, BbrA. and KhofA 
women. As a rule mairied women wear brighter colours than 
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unmarried ones. In Kashmir a small nound cap, goUapi, is worn. 
The kmsawa is a faandkecchiei bound ova- the and tied at 
the back, and is worn by Mahommedan women indoors to keep 
the hair riefy; Mahctninedan women plait their hair and let 
it hang down behind (Plate L fig. P). 

Clotkeng .—A short jacket fastened at the bock and with 
short sleeves is worn. It may be of any material. In Sind, 
Gujarat and other parts of western India it is called a ehati. 
It is idso very generally known as angtyd. Other common 
names aee mahram and sindbani (bKaBt-«aver). The kurti is a 
sort of sieeveicss shirt, open in front and reaching to the waist. 
It may be of any matmaL When this is worn with the angiya 
it is worn over it. This combination of drees is worn only by 
young married women. In Kashmir and northern India 
general^ die angiya is not worn, and the kirUl is woom instead. 
This is like the kemis of the man, already deseribed; it has 
full sleeves, k open at the front, which is embroidered, and 
reaches to the knee or lower. Among Pathans there are two 
kinds of kurtd (kamis or bkat) ; one worn by married women 
called girdddnd khat is dark red or blue, embroidered with silk 
in front; the foldnd khat worn by unmarried women is less 
con^cuous for colour and ornament. A large pocket {gab) is 
often sewn on in front like the Highlander’s sporran. 

The Pa'efdtnds, also called itdr,an cut like those of men, and 
known by the same names. They differ only in being of sflk or 
other fine material and being coloured (Plate I. fig. 6). Among 
Pathans they are called parteg or parlek {pardek}, and dmie of 
unmarried girls are of white, while married women wea(:;4itMm of 
susi, a kind of coloured silkorcotton. As a general rukr^ wear¬ 
ing of paijdmds is the chief- distincrion between Mmsitliiian and 
Hindu women. In the Shahpur and other districts, however, 
where Mahommedans have foliowed Hindu customs, Moslem 
women vrear the majld, a doth about 3 yds. long by wide tied 
tightly round frie waist so as to fail in folds over ^ legs. Even 
Mahommedan men sometimes wear the mails in these districts. 
This form of dress is known among Modems as takhand [lower 
binding](P)ate I. fig. (>). In Rajputana, Guju-at and the sonthern 
Punjab, Mahommedan women sometimes wear a Ikenga or gfiagra 
skirt without trousers; in the Sirsa district and parts of Gujarat 
the ghagra is worn over the trousets. The sa^i or waistcoat 
is worn by women as well as men. The HUak or peskwas is a 
dress or robe the skirt aand bodice of which are made in one piece, 
usuaDy of red or other coloured material ; it is common in 
Gujarat, Rajputana and the Sirsa district, and is the style usually. 
adopted by nautch girls when dancing. Meman women wear also 
the aba, or overcoat, which differs from that worn by men in 
that it has loose half sleeves, and fastens with two buttons at 
each side of the neck over the shoulders ; it is embroidered 
on the breast, and adorned with goM lace on the skirts. 

In Delhi, Lucknow, Agra at^ other towns In the Punjab 
and the United Provinces a spaeiid-wedding drew fe.tsorn by the 
bride, called rU-kdjora, the “ dressef tustom." Ikfe worn on the 
wedding night only ; and it i.s a rule that no scissorSkre employed 
in making it. The trouser string of this dress k> wit the UKial 
hantarband, but is made of untwisted cotton thread called 
haUatS. Out of doors Mahommedan women wear the bSrki,' 
a long loose white garment entirely covering the head and body. 
It has two holes for the eyes. Mahommedan women pencil the 
eyes with kohl or surmd, use mtssi for the teeth and colour the 
palms and nails of the band with heima, A nose-ring is a sign 
of marriage. 

Hindus. —Caste does not influence dress amengst Hfridus 
as much as might be expected. The garment distinctive of the 
Hindus of all castes, men and wewien, all over India, is the ikoti 
at loin cloth. It is a very ancient dress, and their god* are 
represented as clothed in it in old sculptures. 

The general term used lor Nothing k kaprS, lata or htgd. 
Under Mahommedan influence Hindu clothing developed into 
" writs,” conskting of five piece* for men, he^ called pancka 
tuk kapra—iy) b^-dress, (*) dhoti, (3)’-«cWt, (4) chaddar or' 
sheet, (5) battling cloth; and three for women, henee called 
tin tidbit} dhoti, (a) jacket, (3) sharwl. 
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Men. —The Hindu (except the Rajput) shaves his head, leaving 
only a tup-knot on the point of the skull. He shaves the face 
(except the eye-brows) and his body. The Rajput wears a full 
beard and whiskers, usually parted in the middle. He sometimes 
draws the beard and whiskers to the side of the head, and to 
keep it tidy wraps round it a cloth called dhdta or galmoehd. 

Head-dress. —Hindus wear sometimes turbans and sometimes 
caps. When the turban is worn it is always of the pagri form, 
never the amdmah. Hindus wind the pagri in various ways as 
described for Mussulmans, but the angles are formed over the 
cars and mot from front to back. Mahrattas wear flat red 
pagris, with a small conical peak variously shaped and placed. 
The pagri is known in different parts of India as pag, phenia, 
phag, phagdi and many other names. In Bengal a sort of turban 
is worn which can be taken off like n hat. When Hindus wear 
caps or topis they resemble those worn by Mahommedans, but 
they never wear the fez, tarbush or irani topi. In Gaya a peculiar 
cap made of til leaves is worn in rainy weather, called ghunga. 
Bengalis, whether Brahmans or of other castes, frequently go 
bareheaded. 

Body Clothing. —The dhoti is a simple piece of cloth (cotton), 
generally white. It is wound round the loins, the end passed 
between the legs from front to back and tucked in at the waist 
liehind (Plate II. fig. 2). The small form of dhoti worn by men of 
the lower class is called langoti. It does not fall below mid-thigh. 
A Brahman’s dhoti, as also that of some other castes, reaches to 
a little below the knee; a Rajput’s to his ankles. The dhoti is 
known under many names, dhutia, pitambar, lungi, &c. In some 
parts of India half the dhoti only is wound round the loins, the 
other half being thrown over the left shoulder. Some upper classes 
of Hindus wear for coat the kiirtd ; most wear the angharka 
(Plate II. fig. i), a short anga reaching to the waist. It is also 
known as kamri, bahtari, badan or bandi. Hindus wear the 
angharka or anga as Mahommedans do, but whereas the Mahom- 
medan has the opening on the left the Hindu wears it on the right. 
When the kurta is worn it is worn under the anga. The chaddar 
(ehadar or dopatta) is of various kinds. It is a piece of cotton 
cloth 3 yds. long by i yd. wide. It is worn across the shoulders, 
or wrapped round the body, but when bathing, round the loins. 
Hindus, both men and women, wear ear-rings. 

The Drahminical thread{janeo){B\a.tt II. fig. 2)i.sa cord made of 
twisted cotton prepared with many reremonie.s. It is worn over 
the left shoulder and hangs down to the right hip. It is of three 
strands till the wearer is married, when it becomes six or nine. 
It is 96 handbreadths in length, and is knotted. Rajputs also 
wear this thread, similar in make and length, but the knots are 
different. 

Caste and sect marks also distinguish Hindus from each other. 

Women. —The hair is sometimes worn plaited (choti), usually 
an odd number of thin plaits made into one large one, falling 
down the back and fastened at the end with ribbons. Another 
style is wearing it in a knot after the ancient Grecian fashion ; 
it is always worn smooth in front and parted in the middle. 
Over the head is worn the orhita or veil. The end is thrown over 
the left shoulder in such a manner as to conceal the brea.st. 
On the upper part of the body the kurta is .sometimes worn. 
A bodice called angiya is worn. This covers the breast and 
shoulder; it has half .sleeves, is very short, and is fastened at 
the back with strings. 

The skirt is called Ihenga or ghagra. It is worn mostly in 
Rajputana hanging in full flounces to the knee or a little below. 
In Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies women do not wear 
a skirt, only a choti and sari. This last is a long piece of cotton 
or silk cloth. Half is draped round the waist and hangs to the 
feet in folds ; the remainder is passed over the head and thrown 
over the left shoulder (Plate II. fig. 4). 

Such.— The Sikh does not shave or cut his hair. The beard 
is parted in the middle and carried up each side of the face to 
the top of the head. A piece of cloth called dhita or galmoehd 
is wound round the chin and head so as to keep the hair clean 
and tidy. The hair of the head is tied into a knot (kes) at the 
top of the head or at the back, a distinguishing mark of the 
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Sikh. His religion requires the Sikh to carry five articles— kes, 
the knot of hair on the head ; the kanga, a comb; the hard, a 
knife; the kach, a pair of short trousers peculiar to the Sikh; 
and the khard, an iron bangle on the wrist. It is de rigueur 
that he should carry some piece of iron on his person. His head¬ 
dress he calls g pig ; it is a turban of amdmdh shape but enorm¬ 
ously large. The Sikh nobility and gentry wear two turbans, 
either both of pagri form or one of pagri and one of amdmSh 
form. Each is of a different colour. 

The Sikh calls his kurtd fkaggd; it is very large and loose, 
bound with a scarf round the waist. The kach is a sort of knicker¬ 
bockers reaching to just below the knee, which they encircle 
tightly. Over all the Sikh wears the choga. In outlying villages 
he wears instead of the kurta a ehadar or cloth, which he calls 
khes, on the upper part of his body. Some village Sikhs wear 
a tahband or waistcloth instead of the kach. Sikhs are fond of 
jewelry and wear ear-rings. The dress of Sikh women does not 
differ greatly from that of Hindu women; but in the Sirsa 
district and some other parts she wears the Mahommedan 
sutan or trousers, under the Ihenga or skirt. There is a small 
sect of Sikh known as Akdli or Nihang, Their dress is entirely 
of dark blue colour, the turban being also blue, high and pointed ; 
on it are fastened three steel quoits. The quoit was the ancient 
weapon of the Sikh, who calls it chakar. Certain steel blades 
arc stuck through the body of the turban. The Akilis also 
wear large flat iron rings round the neck and arms (Plate II. 
fig. 6). 

Parsis.— When the Parsis were first admitted into India, 
certain conditions were imposed upon them by the Hindus; 
among others they were not to eat beef, and they were to follow 
the Hindu custom of wearing a top-knot of hair. Old-fashioned 
Parsis in country districts still follow these customs. To uncover 
the head is looked upon as a sin; hence Parsis of both sexes 
always wear some head covering whether indoors or out. In 
the house the man wears a skull cap; out of doors the older 
Parsis wear the khoka, a tall hat, higher in front than at the 
back, made of a stiff shiny material, with a diaper pattern 
(Plate I. fig. 7). The younger generation adopted a round pith 
hat with a rolled edge of felt, but, under the influence of the 
swadeshi movement, they have generally reverted to the older 
form (Plate I. fig. 10). Next to the skin the Parsi wears a 
sadra or sacred shirt, with a girdle called kasti. Over the sadra a 
white cotton coat is worn, reaching to a little below the waist. 
The Parsi wears loose cotton trousers like a Mussulman. In 
country districts he wears a jdmd, and over the fimd a pechodi 
or shoulder cloth. The young Parsi in Bombay has adopted 
European dress to a great extent, except as to head-gear. The 
Parsi woman dresses her hair in the old Greek fashion with a 
knot behind. She also wears a sadra or sacred shirt. Country 
Parsis in villages wear a tight-fitting sleeveless bodice, and 
trousers of coloured cloth. Over all she winds a silken sari or 
sheet round the body; it is then passed between the legs and 
the end thrown over the right shoulder. Out of doors she covers 
her head and right temple (Plate I. fig. 8). In towns the sari 
is not passed between the legs, but hangs in loose folds so as to 
hide the trousers. The upper classes wear a sleeved polka jacket 
instead of the bodice. Parsi children up to the age of seven 
wear cotton frocks called jabhlan. They wear long white 
trousers of early Victorian cut, with frills at the bottom. They 
wear a round cap like a smoking-cap. The little girls wear their 
hair flowing loose (Plate I. fig. 9). 

Shoes. —There is no distinction between the shoes worn by 
Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs or Parsis, but Hindus will not wear 
them when made of cow’s leather. Shoes are called futa, juti 
or jute by Mahommedans, and fore or zore by Hindus. Shoes 
are usually distinguished by the name of the material, as niri 
kd juti, leather shoes, banati jutd, felt shoes, and so on. 

There are innumerable styles of cut of shoe, three being the 
commonest: (i) Salimskahi, these are shaped like English 
slippers, but are pointed at the toe, terminating in a thin wisp 
turned back and fastened to the instep. They are mostly made 
of thin red leather, plain in the case of poorer people and richly 
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embroidered in the case of rich people. This cut of shoe is most 
in vogue amongst Moslems. (2) Gol panji ki jiUi, like English 
slippers, but rounded at the toes. (3) Ghelid or ndgphani (snake's 
head) jutd, the toe is turned up, while the back part is folded 
inwards and trodden under the heel. Ladies usually wear 
shoes of this fashion, known as phiri juti. Women’s shoes differ 
only in size and in being made of finer material, and in being 
embroidered. Hindu women seldom wear shoes. On the 
northern frontier the pattern known as the kafshi is worn ; this 
is a slipper having neither sides nor back; the sole towards the 
heel is narrow and raised by a small iron-shod heel. In the hills 
shoes resembling sandals, called chaplis, made of wood, straw 
or grass are worn. The soles are very thick, and are secured 
with straps; there is generally a loop for the big toe. They 
are known as phulksrru in Kashmir, and pula in Kulu and 
Charaba. 

Shoes are invariably removed on entering mosques or other 
holy places. It is also customary to remove them when entering 
a house. Orientals sit on the floor in preference to chairs; hence 
it is thought very necessary by them tliat the carpet should be 
kept clean, which could not be done were persons to keep their 
shoes on. While it would be considered a breach of good manners 
to enter a room with the shoes on, an exception has been made 
in favour of those natives who have adopted European boots 
or shoes. The babus of Bengal have taken to English-made 
shoes of patent leather worn over white socks or stockings. 

AuTHORiTiBS.—The Indian section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London) includes an exhibition of oriental dress ; and the 
library of the India Office manyprints and photographs. Thefollowing 
books may be consulted: Coloured Drawings illustrating the Manners 
and Customs of Natives of India (originally prepared by order of the 
marquess Wellesley, Governor-General; vide Council minute dated 
i6th August, 1866) (i vol.) ; J. Forbes Watson and 1 . W. Kaye, 
The People of India ; F. Baltazar Solvyns, Les Hindous (4 vols. 
illustrated, Paris, 1808) ; India Office Library, 3 small portfolios of 
pictures of Katch and Bombay men and women ; Costume of Bala 
Ghat (Carnatic), S.E. India (large water-colours, India Office 
Library) ; Illustrations of various trades in Kashmir, by Indian 
artists (India Office Library) ; R. H. Thalbhoy, Portrait Gallery of 
Western India (1886) (chiefly portraits of Farsi notables) ; Edward 
Tuite Dalton, C.S.I., Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (i vol., 1872) ; 
Talboys Wheeler, History of the Imperial Assembly at Delhi, ist 
January iHyy ; Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 6 th February iSSf 
(in Urdu, illustrated) : T. H. Hendley, C.I.E., V.D., Rulers of 
India and Chiefs of Hajputana (London, 1807)—the last three are 
useful for the study of ceremonial dress; G. A. Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885; this is a most valuable work of learning 
and research ; in division 2, subdivision 3, chapter i, on clothes, will 
be found names and descriptions of every article of clotliing used in 
south, central and eastern India) ; H. B. Baden-Powell, Handbook 
of Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab (I Jihore, 1872); W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal (1875) ; Hughes' Dictionary of Islam 
(London, 1895); Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethno¬ 
graphy, E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India. It is 
to be hoped that steps will shortly be taken to arrange articles of 
costume now displayed at the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in some systematic order so as to assist students in arriving 
at a scientific knowledge of the subject. (C. G.) 

INDIA, FRENCH, a general name for the French possessions 
in India—on the Coromandel coast, Pondicherry, Karikal and 
Yanaon ; on the Malabar coast, Mah^ ; and in Bengal, Chander- 
nagore. In addition there are a few “ lodges ” elsewhere, but 
they are merely nominal remnants of French factories. The 
total area amounts to 203 sq. m., of which 113 sq. m. belong to 
the territory of Pondicherry. In 1901 the total population 
amounted to 273,185. By decree of the 25th of January 1879 
French India was provided with an elective general council 
and elective local councils. The results of this measure have 
not been very satisfactory, and the qualifications for and the 
classes of the franchise have been modified. The governor 
resides at Pondicherry, and is assisted by a council, "rhere arc 
two tribunals of first instance (at Pondicherry and Karikal), 
one court of appeal (at Pondicherry) and five justices of the 
peace. The agricultural produce consists of rice, tobacco, 
betel nuts and vegetables. 

History, —The first French expedition to India is believed 
to have taken place in the reign of Francis I., when two ships 
were fitted out by some merchants of Rouen to trade in eastern 


seas; they sailed from Havre in that year and were never 
afterwards heard of. In 1604 a company was granted letters 
patent by Henry IV., but the project failed. Fresh letters patent 
were issued in 1615, and two ships went to India, only one 
returning. La Compagnie des Indes was formed under the auspices 
of Richelieu (1642) and reconstructed under Colbert (1664), 
sending an expedition to Madagascar. In 1667 the French 
India Company sent out another expedition, which reached 
Surat in 1668, where the first French factory in India was 
established. In 1672 Saint Thom6 was taken, but the French 
were driven out by the Dutch and retired to Pondicherry (1674). 
In 1741 Dupleix became governor of Pondicherry and in 1744 
war broke out between France and England ; for the remaining 
history of the French in India see India. 

See Haurigot, French India (Paris, 1887) ; Henrique, Les Colonies 
franeaises (Paris, 1889) ; Lee, French Colonies (Foreiro Office Report, 
1900); L’Annie coloniale (Paris, 1900); and F. C. Danvers, Records 
of the India Office (1887). 

INDIANA, a north-central state of the United States of 
America, the second state to be erected from the old North-West 
Territory; popularly known as the “ Hoosier State.” It is 
located between latitudes 37° 47' and 41® 50' N. and longitudes 
84° 49' and 88° 2' W. It is bounded on the N. by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the E. by Ohio, on the S. by Kentucky 
from which it is separated by the Ohio river, and on the W. by 
Illinois. Its total area is 36,350 sq. m., of which 440 sq. m. are 
water surface. 

Physiography. —Topographically, Indiana is similar to Ohio and 
Illinois, the greater part of its surface being undulatii^ prairie land, 
with a range of sand-hills in the N. and a chain of picturesque and 
rocky hills, known as " Knobs," some of which rise to a height of 
500 ft., in the southern counties along the Ohio river. This southern 
border of hills is the edge of the " Cumberland Plateau " physio¬ 
graphic province. In the northern portion of the state there are a 
number of lakes, of glacial origin, of which the largest are English 
Lake in Stark county, James Lake and Crooked Lake in Steuben 
county, Turkey Lake and Tippecanoe Lake in Kosciusko county and 
Lake Maxinkuckee in Marshall county. In the limestone region of the 
south there are numerous caves, the most notable being Wyandotte 
Cave in Crawford county, next to Mammoth Cave the large.st in the 
United States. In the sontliem and south-central part of the state, 
particularly in Orange county, there are many mineral springs, of 
which the best known are those at French Lick and West Baden. 
The laiger streams flow in a general south-westerly direction, and the 
greater part of the state is drained into the Ohio through the Wabash 
river and its tributaries. The Wabash, which has a total length of 
more than 500 m., has its headwaters in the western part of Ohio, and 
flows in a north-west, south-west, and south direction across the state, 
emptying into the Ohio river and forming for a considerable distance 
the boundary between Indiana and Illinois. It is navigable for river ‘ 
steamboats at high water for about 350 m. of its course. Its principal 
tributaries arc the Salamanie, Mis-sissinewa, Wild Cat, Tippecanoe 
and White rivers. Of these the White river is by far the most im¬ 
portant, being second only to the Wabash itself in extent of territory 
drained. It is formed by the confluence of its East and West Forks, 
almost 50 m. above its entrance into the Wabash, which it joins about 
100 m. above the Ohio. Other portions of the state are drained by 
the Kankakee, a tributary of the Illinois, the St Joseph and its 
principal branch, the Elkhart, which flow north through the south-west 
comer of Michigan and empty into Lake Michigan; the St Mary's 
and another St Joseph, whose confluence forms the Maumee, which 
empties into Lake Erie; and the White Water, which drains a 
considerable portion of the soutli-west part of the state into the Ohio. 

Flora and /•auna. —The flora of the state is varied, between 1400 
and 1500 species of flowering plants being found. Among its native 
fruits are the persimmon, the paw-paw, the goose plum and the fox 
grape. Cultivated fruits, such as apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes and berries, arc raised in large quantities for the market. 
■The economic value of the forests was originally great, but there has 
been reckless cutting, and the timber-bearing forests arc rapidly dis¬ 
appearing, As late as 1880 Indiana was an important timber-pro¬ 
ducing .state, but in 1900 less than 30 % of the total acreage of the 
state—only about 10,800 sq. m.—was woodland, and on very little 
of this land were there forests of commercial importance. There are 
about no species of trees in the state, the commonest being the oak. 
The bald cypress, a southern tree, seems to be an anomalous growth. 
Blue grass Ls valuable for grazing and hay-making. The principal 
crops include Indian com, wheat, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye 
and clover. 

The fauna originally included buffalo, elk, deer, wolves, bear, lynx, 
beaver, otter, porcupine and puma, but civilization has driven them 
all out entirely. Rattlesnakes and copperheads were formerly common 
in the south. The game birds include quail (Bob White), rufied 
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groute and a few pinuatsd grovse (once very plentiful, tlien aeaily 
exterminated, but now ^parontly reappearing under strict pro¬ 
tection), and such water birds as the mallard duck, wood duck, mue- 
and green-winged teals, Wilson's snipe, and greater and lesser y^w 
legs (snipe). The song birds and insectivorous birds include the 
cardinal grosbeak, scarlet and aununer tanagers, meadow lark, song 
sparrow, catbird, brown thrasher, wood thrusli, house wren, robin, 
blue bird, goldfinch, red-headed woodpecker, flicker (golden-winged 
woodpecker), and several species of warblers, Tlie game fish include 
the base (amoU-month and large-mouth), brook trout, pike, pickerel, 
and muskallonge, and there are nmny other large and small food 
fishes. 

Climate .—The climate of Indiana is unusually equable. The mean 
annual temperature is about 52° F., ranging from 49° F. in the north to 
54* in the soutli. The mean monthly tenqieratwre varies from 25" in 
the laxmtbs of December and Janua^ to 77°-79° in July and August. 
Cold winds from the Great Lakes region frequently cause a fall in tem¬ 
perature to an extreme of - 25’ F. in the north and north central parts 
of the state. The mean annnal rainfall for the entire state is about 
43 in., vaying from 35 in. In the north to 4(1 in. in the Ohio Valley 

The soil of the greater part of the state consists of a drift deposit 
of loose calcareous loam, which extends to a considerable depth, and 
which is exceedingly fertUe. In tlie Ohio and White Water river 
valleys a sancistone and limestone formation predominates. The 
north and north central portions of the state, formerly ratherswampy, 
have become since the clearing of the forests as productive as the 
south centtal. The most fertile part of the state is the Wabash 
valley; the least fertile the saany region, of small extent, im¬ 
mediately south of X-ake Michigan. 

Industry' and Manufactures. — Agriculture has ahvays been and stlU 
is the chief industry of the state of Indiana. According to the 
census of iqqo, 94-2 % of the land area was included in farms, and 
ol this 77'2 % was improved. The proportion of farms rented 
comprised aS'O % of the wjiole number, four-fifths of tlicsc being 
rented on a share basis. The average size of farms, which in 1850 wa.s 
I36'2 acres, had decreased to 105-3 acre.s bi 1880 and to 97-4 acres in 
190C, The value of the farm property increased from $726,781,857 
in 1880 to $978,616,471 in 1900. The farms are commonly cultivated 
on the three-crop rotation system. The proximity of such good 
markets as Chicago, Cincinnati, St Ixniis and Louisville, in addition 
to the local markets, and the unusual opportunities aflorded by the 
railways that traverse every portion of the state, have been im- 

f ortant factors in the rapid agricultural advance which has enabled 
ndiana to keep pace with the newly developed states farther west. 
Indiana was ninth in the value of its agricultural jiroducts in i88q, 
and retained the same relative rank in 1899, although the value had 
considerably more than doubled, increasing from $94,759,262 in 1889 
to $204,450,196 in 1899. The principal crops in which the state has 
maintained a high relative rank are Indian corn, wheat and hay ; 
the acreage devoted to each of ttiese increased considerably in tie 
decade 1890-1900. In 1907, according to the Department of 
Agricultnre, the acreage of Indian com was 4,690,000 acres (7th of 
the stetes), and the yield was 168,840,000 bushels {5th of the states); 
of wheat, 2,362,000 acres (6th of the state.s) was planted, and the 
crop was 34,013,000 bushels (7th of the states); and 2,328,000 acres 
of hay (the 8th largest acreage among the .states of the United 
States) produced 3,143,000 tons (the 8fh largest crop). Other im¬ 
portant staple crops are oats, rye and potatoes, of which the crops in 
1907 were respectively 36,683,000 bushels, 961,000 bu.sh^, and 
7,308,000 bushels. There are no well-defined crop belts, the pro¬ 
duction of the various crops being general throughout the state, 
exceiitin the case of potatoes, most of which are raised in the sandy 
regions of the north. The value of the orchard products is large, and 
IS steadily increasing : in the decade /890-1900 the number of pear 
trees mcreased from 204,579 to 868,184, and between 1889 and 1899 
the crop Increawd from 157,707 to 231,713 bushels. Of apple trees, 
which surpass all other orchard trees in number, there were more than 
8,600,000 In igoo. The total value of the state's orchard products 
m 1899 was $3,166,338, and the value of small fruits was $1,113 527. 
The canning industej-, both for fruits and small vegetables, has 
become one of mnch importance since 1890. 

Stock-raising is an industry of growing importance, the value of 
the hve stock in the state increasing from $71,0(18,758 in 1880 to 
and in rooo. Shceu-raising, how- 

ever, which is confined largely to the north and east portions of the 
state, decreased slightly in importance between 1890 and 1900 
The value of the dairy products sold in 1899 (census of 1900) wa.s 

$8,027,370, nearly one-half of which was represented by butter ; and 

the total valtre of dairy productR was 115,7394.594. 1 

In the value, extent and producing power of her manufacturing 
industries Indiana has made remarkable advance since i8So 'This 
increase, which more than kept pace with that of the country as a 
whole, was due largifly to local caasos, among wliich may he mentioned 
the annsiial shipping facilities afforded by the network of railwav-s 
the disOTvery and development of natural gas, and the proximity'of 
TOal fields, the ras and the coal together furnishing an ample supply 
of cho^ fuel. The number of manufacturing establishments (under 
the factory ' system) within the state was 7128 in 1900. 7044 
te f905their invested capital was $219,321,080 in 1900 and 
*322,071,234 in 1905, an increase of 42-3 % ; 'and the value of their 


tot^ product was $.337i?7i,630 « 1900 and $393,954,403 in joos. 
p increase of 16-9 %. The most important manufactured product* 
m 1905 were flour and grist rnffl products, valued at $36,473,343 • in 
tgaa, when they ware second in importance to shtt^ter^^^se 
proiiucts and packed meats, they wore valued aii $2003.7843 
Next in imporunoe in 1905 was the slaaghtermg and meat-itockin)! 
industry, of which the totid product was valued at $20,352 303 - in 
valued at $43,862,273. Other important maHu&tiired 
producte were ; those of machine shops and foundries, the value of 
which increase from $17,228,006 in igoe to $23,108,516 in 1905 
i liquors, tlie value of which had increased 

*20.520,261 in 1903, an increase of ai %; 
iron and steel, valued at $19,338,4®! in 1900 and at $16,920,326 in 
t^ 5 ; carnages and wagons valued at $12,661,217 in tgoo and at 
113,228,337 in 1905; lumbar and timber products, valued at 
$!9,979,97i m 1900 and at $14,339,662 in 1905: and glass, valued 
* $14,706,929 in 1905— Uiis beinie 

^ product value of all manufactures in the state in 1905 

a^ r8-5 of the value of glass produced in the United States iil 
Pecetling decade of the iron and steel 
mdwtry the products of which mcreased in value from $4,742,700 
f’9-.nS48i m 1900 (307.7 0/). and of the mamiiketore of 
glass, the v^ue of which increased from $2,995,409 in 1890 to 
$14,757,883 « 1900 (392-7 %). is dh-eedy attributable to the de- 
veliymeat of natural gas as fuel; the decrease in the value of the 
prodimtB of these same industries in 1900-1903 is partly due to the 
growing of tlm imtoral gas supply. As compared with the 

other states rf the United States in value ol manufactured products, 
Indiana ranked second m 1900 and in 1905 in carriages and wagons, 
glass and distilled Hquors ; was seventh in 1900 and fourth in roos 
m fiirmture ; was fourth m igoo and seventh in 1905 in wholesale 
^ughtermg and meat-packing ; was fifth in 1900 and sixth in igos 
in i^noultural implements; and in iron and steel and flour ancl 
grist mill products was fifth in 1900 and eighth in 1905. The most 
important maniifacturing centres are In^anapolis, Terre Haute, 
Fvansvffle, South Bend, Fort Wayne, Anderson, Hammond, Rich¬ 
mond, Muncie, Michigan City and Hlwood, each having a moss 
annual product of more than $6,000,000. ° “ 

According to the annual report on Mineral Sesource.s ol the United 
SU^s for 1906, Indiana ranked fifth in the Union in the value of 
natural gas produced, sixth in petroleum, and sixth in coal. Natural 
gas was discovered in 1886 in the east-central part of the state, and 
ite gracral application to manufacturing purtioses caused an in¬ 
dustrial revolution in the immediate region Pipe hnes carried it to 
various uianufacturing centres within tlie state and to Chicago 
Ill., and Dayton, Ohio. During the early years an enormous amount 
was wasted ; tliis was soon proliibited by law, and a realization that 
the supply was not unlimited resulted in a better appreciation of its 
great value. The gas, which is found in the Trenton limestone had 
an initial pressure at the point of discovery of 325 lb ; this pressure 
had decreased m the field centre by January 1S96 to 2301b and bv 
Jimuary 1901 to 115 lb, the general average of pressure at the latter 
date firtng 80 tb. The gas field extends over Hancock, Henry 
Hamilton, Tipton, Madison, Grant and Delaware counties. The 
v^ue of the ou^ut fell from $7,254,539 in 1900 to $1,750,713 in 190O, 
wiien Ine state s product was oMy 4 *2 % of that of the en^’e country. 
On the 1st of January 1909 there wore 3223 wells in operation some 
ol which were 1200 ft. deep. It has been found tliat " dead’’’ gas 
wells, if drilled somewhat deeper, generally become active oil wells. 
The development of the petroleum field, wliich extends over Adams 
Wells, Jay, Blackford and Grant counties, was rapid up to 1904’ 
pie annual output increased from 33,375 barrels in 1S89 to 11,339,124 
barrels in 1904, tlic latter amount being valued at $12,235 674 
and being 12-09 % of the value of the product of the entire country, 
in 1906 there was an output of only 7,^73,4177 barrels, valued at 
$6,770,066, being 7-3 % of the product value of the entire country. 

1 he Indiana coal fields, which cover an area of between 7000 and 
7$oo sq. m. in the west and south-west, chiefly in Clay, Vigo, 
Sullivan, Vermilion ancl Greene counties, yielded in 1902 9,446,424 
tons, valued at $10,399,660; in 1907, 13,985,713 tons, valued at 
»!5i!i4,3oo; tbe production more than trebled since 1896, when it 
3,90.$,779 tons. Tlie deposits consist of workable veins, 50 to 
220 ft. in depth, and averaging 80 ft. below the surface. It is a high- 
grade block, or " sphnt " coal, remarkably free from sulphur and 
rich in carbon, peculiarly adapted to blast furnace use. The quarries 
and clay beds of the state are of great value. The quarries of sand¬ 
stone and limestone are chiefly in too south and south-central irortions 
of the state. The value of the limestone quarried in rqo8 was 
$3.6j3,i86!, as compared with $2,553,502 in 1902. The Bedford 
oolitic limestone quarries in Owen, Monroe, Lawrence, Washington 
and Crawford counties furnish one of the most -valuable and widely 
used building stones in the United States, the value of toe jn-oduct 
in 1905 being $2,492,960, of which $2,393,475 was from Lawrence 
and Monroe counties and $1,550,076 from I^wrence county alone. 
Beets of brick-clays and potters'clay are widely distributed throughout 
the state, the total value of pottery products in 1902 being $5,283,733 
and in 1906 $7,158,234, Marls adapted to toe manufacture of Port¬ 
land cement are found along the Ohio river, and in the lake region 
in the norto. In 1905 and tg^ Indiana rank^ third among toe states 
m the production of Portland cement, which in 1908 was 6,478,165 
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barrda, valued at $5,366,363—aa enormous sulvance over xgp3„ 
when the product-was 1,077,13.7 harcels, valued at $1,347,797. The 
production ol natural rock cement, chiefly in Clark county, is one of 
the two oldest industries in the state, but in fndiana as elsewhere it 
is falhag off—tram an output in 1903 of about 1,330,000 baniels to 
311,901 batuels (valued aft $140,000) in 1908. There are many 
mineral smngs ia the state, and there are famous resorts at French 
Lick and West Baden in Orange county. A large part of the water 
bottled is medicinal : hence the hipl average price per gallen 
($0-99 in 1907 when 514,366 gaUoos were sokt, valued at $507,746^ 
only 2 % being table waters). In 1907 19 springs were repeat^ at 
which mineral waters were bottled and sold; they were in. Allen, 
Hendrioks, Pike, Bartholomew, Warren, Clarke, Martin, Brown, 
Gibson, Wayne, Orange, Vigo and Dearborn counties. A law of 
1909 prohibited the pamping of certain miaen) waters if such 
pumping diminisbed the flow or injured the ^oality of the water of 
any spring. 

Communications. —^During the early period, the settlement of the 
northern and contra! portions of the state was greatly retarded by 
the lack of higliways or navigable waterways. The Wabash and Erie 
canal (184,^), which connected Lake Erie with the Ohio river, entering 
the state m Allen county, east of Fort Wayne, and folIowiBg the 
Wabash niver to Terre Haute.and the western fork of the White river 
from Worthington, Greene county, to Petersburg, Pike county, whence 
it ran south-south-west to Evansville; and the White Water canal 
from Hagmtown, Wayne county, mostly along the course of the 
White'Water river, to Lawranceburg, on the Ohio river, in the 
south-eastern corner of the state, although now abandoned, served 
an important purpose in their day. Tlie completion (about 1850) of 
ihe National Hoad, whicli traversed the state,, still further aided tlie 
internal development. With the beginning of railway construction 
(about 1847), however, a new era was opened. Indiana is unusually 
well served witli railwaye, which form a veritable network of track 
in every part of the state. It is traversed by nearly all the great 
transcontinental trunk line systems, and also by important north 
and south lines. The total railway mileage in January 1909 was 
7286'20 m. There has been a great development al.so in intcrurban 
eiertric lines, which have been adapted both to passenger and to light 
freight and eicpxess trafTu;; in 1908 there were 31 interurban electric 
lines within the state witli a mileage of tyoo m. Indianapolis is the 
centre of this intcrurban network. Tlie first trolley sleeping cars 
were those used on the Ohio and Indiana interurlian railways. 
The deepening of the channel of the Wabash liver was begun in 1872. 
Below Vincennes before r885 boats of 3-ft. draft could navigate the 
river, but after work was concentrated'in 1885 mi tlie lock at Grand 
Rapids, near Mt. Carmel, Ill., tlie channel was soon clogged again, 
and in 1909 it was impossible for boats willi a greater draft than 
20 in. to go from Mt. Carmel to Vincennes, alUiough up to June 1909 
about $8ro,ooo had been spent by the Federal government on 
improving this river. In 1879 an appropriation was made for the 
improvement of tlie channel of the White river, but no work was 
done here between 181,5 and 1909, and altbough the lower 13. m. of 
the river was iiavigabic for boats with a draft of 3 ft. or less, there 
was practically no traffic up to 1909 on tlie White river, because 
llieru was no outlet for it by the Waha-sh. 

Population. —The population of Indiana, according to the 
Federal Census of 1900, waa 2,516,462, and in 1910, according to 
the U.S. census, the figure reached was 2,700,876. In 1810, the 
year following the erection of the western part of Indiana into 
lUinob Territory, the population was 24,520, in 1820 it had in 
creased to 147,178, in 1850 to 988426, in 1870 to 1,680,637, and in 
1890 to 2,192,404. In rgoo 34-3 % of the population was urban, 
i.e.. lived in places of 2500 inhabitants and over. The foreign-bom 
population in the same year amounted to 142,121, or 5-6 % of 
the wliole, and the negro population to 57,505, or 2-3 %. There 
were in 1900 five cities with a piopulation of more than 35,000, 
viz. Indianapolis (169,164), Evansville (59,007), Fort Wayne 
( 4 S»ii 5 )i Terre Haute (36,673), and South Bend (35,999), In 
the same year there were 14 cities with a population of less tiian 
35,000 (all less than 21,000) and more than 10,000; and there 
were 21 places with a population of less than 10,000 and more 
than 5000. In 1906 it was estimated that there were 938,405 
members of different religious denominations; of this total 
* 53>443 Methodists (210,593 of the Northern Church), 
I 74»®49 were Roman Catholics, 108,188 were Disciples of Christ 
(and 10,259 members of the (JhurAes of Christ), 92,705 were 
Baptists (60,203 uf fhc Northern Convention, 13,526 of the 
Nation^ (Colored) Convention, 8132 Primitive Baptists, and 
6671 General Baptists), 58,633 were Presbyterians (49,041 of 
the Nor&em Church, and 6376 of the Cumberland Qiurch— 
since united with the Nortliern), 55,768 were Lutherans (34,028 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference, 8310 of the 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and other states), 
54,700 were United Brethren (48,059 of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ; the others of the “ Old Constitution”) 
and 21,644 of the German Evangelical Synod. 

ConstiluUoH .—Indiana is governed under a constitution 
adi^ted in 1851, which superseded the original state constitutiem 
of 1816. An amendment to the constitution may be pn^osed 
by eitlier branch of the General Assembly; if a majority of both 
houses votes in favour of an amendment and it is favounably 
voted upon by the General Assembly chosen try the next general 
election, the amendment is submitted, to popular vote and a 
majority vote is necessary for its raitifijcation. The constitution 
of i8s6 had coofemed the sudrage upon all “ white male citizens 
of the United States of the age of twenty-one and upward,” 
had prohibit^ slavery, atid had provided that no alteration of 
the constitution should ever introduce it. The new constitution 
contained similar suffrage restrictions, and further by Article 
Xm., which was voted upon separately, prohibited the entrance 
of negroes or muluttoes into thie state and made the encourage¬ 
ment of their immiigratAon or employment an indictable offence. 
This prohibition was held by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1866 to be in oonflict with the Federal Constitution and 
therefore mtlland void. It was not until i88r that the restriction 
of the sufiErage to ” white ” males, which was in conflict with 
the Fifteenth Amendment (1870) to the Federal Constitution, 
was removed by constkutional amendment. Since that date 
those who may vote have been, all male citizens twenty-one years 
old and upward who have lived in Indiana six months immedi¬ 
ately preceding the election, and every foreign-born male of 
the requisite age who has lived in the United. Slates one year 
and in Indiana six months immediately preceding the election, 
and w'ho has declared his intendon of becoming a citizen of the 
United States; but the Generul Assembly has the power to 
deprive of the suffr^e any person convicted of an infamous 
crime. The Australian ballot was adopted in 1889. The 
general stwbe election (up to i88t, held in October) takes place 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November of 
even-numbered years. The governor and lieutenant-governor 
(miainaum age, 30 years) and tlie clerk of the Supreme Court 
are chosen in presideritial years for a term of four years,> the 
other state officens—secretary of state, attorney-general, auditor, 
treasurer and superintendent of public instruction—every two 
ycMS. The state legislature, known as the General Assembly, 
which meets biennially in odd-numbered years and in special 
session summoned by the governor, consists of a Senate of fifty 
members (minimum age, 25 years) elected for four years, and 
a House of Representatives of one hundred members (minimum 
age, 21 years) elected for two years. Two-tbkds of each house 
constitute a quorum to do business. Tlie governor has the veto 
power, but the provision that a bill may be passed over his veto 
by a majority of all elected members renders it little more than 
an expression of opinion. 

Lata.—The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court of five 
members elected for districts by the state at large for a term 
of six years, an appellate court (first constituted in 1891), and 
a system of circuit and minor criminal and county courts. The 
system of local government has undergone radical changes in 
recent years. A law of 1899, aimed to separate the legislative 
and executive functions, provided for the election of legislative 
bodies in every township and county. 'Fbese bodies have control 
of the local expenditures and tax levies, and without their consent 
the local administrative officers cannot contract debts. In 
1905 a new munkipal code, probably the most elaborate and 
complete local government act in the United States, providing for 
a uniform system of government in all cities and towns, went into 
effect. It was eonstructed on the lines of the Indianapolis city 
charter, adopted in 1891, and repealed all individual charters 
and special corporation acts. Its controlling principle is the 
more complete separation of the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. For this purpose all cities are divided into 

■ No man can serve as governor for more than four years in any 
period of eight years. 
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five classes according to population, the powers being con¬ 
centrated and simplified by degrees in the case of the smaller 
cities, and reaching a maximum of separation and completeness 
in class i, i.e. cities of 100,000 and over, which includes only 
Indianapolis. In all classes the executive officer is a mayor 
elected for four years and ineligible to succeed himself. There 
arc six administrative departments (the number is often less 
in cities of the lower classes, where several departments may l)e 
combined under one head)~dcpartments of public works, 
public safety, public health and charities, law, finance, and 
collection and assessment. There is a city court with elected 
judge or judges, and an elected common council, which may 
authorize the municipal ownership of public utilities by ordinance, 
and can pass legislation over the mayor’s veto by a two-thirds 
vote. Communities under 21500 in population are regarded as 
towns, and have a separate form of government by a Ixiard 
of trustees. 

Until )C)o8 the state had a prohibition law “ by remonstrance,’’ 
under which if a majority of the legal voters of a township or 
city ward remonstrated against the granting of licences for the 
sale of liquor, no licence could be granted by the county com¬ 
missioners in that township or ward. Under this system 800 
out of 1016 townships and more than 30 entire counties were 
in 1908 without saloons. In 1908, when the Republican party 
had declared in favour of county option and the Democratic 
party favoured township and ward option, a special session of 
the legislature, called by the Republican governor, passed the 
Cox Bill for county options. 

Education. Indiana has a well-organized free public school 
system. Provision was made for such a system in the first 
state constitution, to utilize the school lands set aside in all the 
North-West Territoiy' by the Ordinance of 1787, but the existing 
system is of late growlli. The first step toward such a system 
was a law of 1824 which provided for the election of school 
trustees in every township and for the erection of school buildings, 
but made no provision for support. Therefore, before 1850 
what schools there were were not free. Tlic constitution of 
1831 made further and more complete provisions for a uniform 
system, and on that basis the general school law of 1852 erected 
the framework of the existing system. It provided for the 
organization of free schools, supported by a property tax, and 
for county and township control. The movement, however, 
was retarded in 1858 by a decision of the supreme court holding 
that under the law of 1852 the system was not “ uniform ” as 
provided for by the constitution. In 1865 a new and more 
satisfactoiy' law was passed, which with supplemental legislation 
is still in force. Under the existing system supreme administra¬ 
tive control is vested m a state superintendent elected biennially. 
County superintendents, county boards, and township trustees 
are also chosen, the latter possessing the important power of 
issuing school bonds. Teachers’ institutes arc regularly held, 
and a state normal school, established in 1870, is maintained 
at Terre Haute. There are normal schools at Valparaiso, 
.\ngola, Marion and Danville, and a Teachers' College at Indian¬ 
apolis, which are on the state’s “ accredited ” list and belong 
to the normal school system. In 1897 compulsory education 
law was enacted. In 1906-1907 the state school tax was in¬ 
creased from li t) cents per $100 to 13-6 cents per $100; an 
educational standard was provided, coming into effect in August 
1908, for public school teachers, in addition to the previous 
requirement of a written test; a regular system of normal 
training was authorized ; uniform courses were provided for 
the public high schools ; and small township schools with twelve 
pupils or less were discontinued, and transportation supplied 
for pupils in such abandoned schools to central school houses. 
The proportion of illiterates is very small, in 1900, 95'4 % of the 
population (of 10 years old or over) being able to read and write. 
The total school revenue from state and local sources in 1905 
amounted to $10,642,638, or $i3'85 per capita of enumeration 
($19-34 per capita of enrolment). In 1824 a state college 
was opened at Bloomington; it was re-chartered in 1838 as 
the State University. Purdue University (1874) at Lafayette, 


maintained under state control, received the benefit of the 
Federal grant under the Morrill Act. Other educational institu¬ 
tions of college rank include Vincennes University (non-sectarian), 
at Vincennes; Hanover College (1833, Presbyterian), at Hanover; 
W abash College (1832, non-sectarian), at Crawfordsville ; Fra nklin 
College (1837, Baptist), at Franklin; De Pauw University 
0837, Methodist Episcopal), at Greencastle ; Butler University 
(1855, ChristiM), at Indianapolis; Earlham College (1847, 
Friends), at Richmond ; Notre Dame University (1842, Roman 
Catholic), at Notre Dame ; Moore’s Hill College (1856, Methodist 
Episcopal), at Moore’s Hill; the University of Indianapolis (non¬ 
sectarian), a loosely affiliated series of schools at Indianapolis, 
centring around Butler University; and Rose Polytechnic 
Institute (1883, non-sectarian), at Terre Haute. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of Indiana are well 
administered in accordance with the most improved modem meth^s, 
and form one of the most complete and adequate systems possessed 
by any state in the Union. The state was one of the first to establish 
schools for the deaf and the blind. Its Institution for the Hducation 
of the Deaf was established in 1844, and its Institution for tire Educa¬ 
tion of the Blind in 1847, both being at Indianapolis. Ihc first State 
Hospital for the Insane was opened in Indianapolis in 1848 and 
became the Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane in 1883 ; other 
similar institutions arc the Northern Indiana Hospital at Logansport 
(1888), the Eastern at Richmond (i8go), the Southern at Evansville 
(i8yo), and the South-eastern at North Madison (1905). There are a 
Soldiers’ and Sailors' Orphans' Home at Knightstown (1868) and a 
State Soldiers' Home at Lafayette (1896) ; a Schoc^I for Feeble- 
Minded Youth (1879), removed from Knightstown to Fort Wayne in 
1890 ; a village for epileptics at New Castle (1907); and a hospitM for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, authorized in 1907, for whicli a site 
at Rockville was purchased in 1908. There are five state penal and 
correctional institutions : the Indiana Boys' School (1868-1883, the 
House of Refuge; 1883-1903, the Reform School for Boys), at 
Plainfield; the Indiana Girls’ School, established at Indianapolis 
(1873), and removed to Clermont in 1907: a woman’s prison (the 
lirst in the United States, authorized in 1869 and opened in 1873 at 
Indianapolis), which is entirely under the control of women (as is also 
the Indiana Girls’ School) and has a correctional department (1908), 
in reality a state workhouse for women, formed with a view to 
removing as far as possible sentenced women from the county jails; 
a reformatory (1897), at Jeffersonville, conducted upon a modification 
of the ’’ Elmira plan," formerly the State Prison (1822), later (i860) 
the State Prison South, so called to distinguish it from the State 
Prison North (i860) at Michigan City; and the prison at Michigan 
City, which became the Indiana State Prison in 1897. The old State 
Prison at Jeffersonville was at first conducted on the lease system, 
but public opinion compelled the abandonment of that system some 
years beiore the Civil War. The prisoners of the reformatory work 
under a law providing for trade schools ; the product of the work is 
.sold to the state institutions and to the civil and political divisions of 
the state, the surplus being disposed of on the market. At the 
State Prison practically one half the prisoners are employed on con¬ 
tracts. Not more than 100 may be employed on any one contract, 
and the day’s work is limited to eight hours. The remainder of the 
population of the prison is employed on state account. The policy of 
indeterminate .sentence and paroles was adopted in rSyy in the two 
prisons and the reformatory. Prisoners icleased upon parole are 
carefully suiiervi-sed by state agents. Indiana has an habitual- 
criminal law, and a law providing for the sterilization of mental 
degenerates, confirmed criminals, and rapists. There arc also an 
adult probation law and a juvenile court law, the latter applying to 
every county in the state. Each of the state in.stitutions mentioned 
above is under the control of a separate bi-partisan board of four 
members. The whole system of public charities is under the super¬ 
vision of a bi-partisan Board of State Charities (1889), which is 
appointed by the governor, and to which the excellent condition of 
state institutions is largely due. lii the counties there are un¬ 
salaried boards of county charities and correction and county boards 
of children’s guardians, appointed by the circuit judges. The town¬ 
ship trustees, 1016 in number, are ex officio overseers of the poor. 
They dispense official outdoor relief. Nowhere else have the 
principles of organized charities in the administration of public 
outdoor relief been applied to an entire state. Each county provides 
for the indoor care of the poor in poor asylums and children’s homes, 
and for local prisoners in county jails. Provision is made for truant, 
dependent, neglected and delinquent children. No child can be made 
a public ward except upon order of the juvenile court, and all such 
children may be placed in family homes by agents of the Board of 
State Charities. 

I'inance .—The total true value of taxable property in the state 
was, according to the tax levy of 1907, $1,767,815,487, and the total 
taxes, including delinquencies, in the same year amounted to 
$38,880,257. The total net receipts for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1908, were $4,771,628, and the total net ex¬ 
penditure $5,259,002, the cash balance in the treasury for the year 
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ending September 30, igo7, amounted to $1,096,459, leaving a cash 
balance on September 30, 1908, of $609,085. The total state debt on 
September 30, 1908, was $1,389,615. 

History .—Of the prehistoric inhabitants of Indiana little is 
known, but extensive remains in the form of mounds and 
fortifications abound in every part of the state, being particularly 
numerous in Knox and Sullivan counties. Along the Ohio river 
are remnants of several interesting stone forts. Upon the earliest 
arrival of Europeans tlie-state was inhabited chiefly by the 
various tribes of the Miami Confederacy, a league of Algonquian 
Indians formed to oppose the advance of the Iroquois. The 
first Europeans to visit the state were probably French coureurs 
des hois or Jesuit missionaries. La Salle, the explorer, it is 
contended, must have passed through parts of Indiana during 
his journeys of 1669 and the succeeding years. Apparently 
a French trading post was in existence on the St Joseph river 
of Michigan about 1672, but it was in no sense a permanent 
settlement and seems soon to have been abandoned. It seems 
probable that the Wabash-Maumee portage was known to Father 
Claude Jean Allouez as early as 1680. When, a few years later, 
this portage came to be generally used by traders, the necessity 
of establishing a base on the upper Wabash as a defence against 
the Carolina and Pennsylvania traders, who had already reached 
the lower Wabash and incited the Indians to hostility against 
the French, became evident; but it was not, apparently, until 
the second decade of the i8th century that any permanent 
settlement was made. About 1720 a French post was probably 
established at Ouiatenon (about 5 m. S.W. of the present city 
of Lafayette), the headquarters of the Wea branch of the Miami, 
on the upper Wabash. The military post at Vincennes was 
founded about 1731 by FTan^ois Marganc, Sieur de Vincennes 
(or Vincent), but it was not until about 1735 that eight French 
families were settled there. Vincennes, wliich thus became the 
first actual white settlement in Indiana, remained the only one 
until after the War of Independence, although military posts 
were maintained at Ouiatenon and at the head of the Maumee, 
the site of the present Fort Wayne, where there was a French 
trading post (1680) and later Fort Miami. After the fall of Quebec 
the British took possession of the other forts, but not at once 
of Vincennes, which remained for several years under the 
jurisdiction of New Orleans, both under French and Spanish 
rule. The British garrisons at Ouiatenon and Fort Miami 
(near the site of the later F’ort Wayne) on the Maumee were 
captured by the Indians as a result of the Pontiac conspiracy. 
All Indiana was united with Canada by the Quebec Act (1774), 
but it was not until three years later that the forts and Vincennes 
were occupied by the British, who then realized the necessity 
of ensuring possession of the Mississippi Valley to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the rebellious colonies. Nevertheless, 
in 1778 Vincennes fell an easy prey to agents sent to occupy it 
by George Rogers Clark, and although again occupied a few 
months later by General Henry Hamilton, the lieutenant- 
governor at Detroit, it passed finally into American control 
in F'ebruary 1779 as a result of Clark’s remarkable march from 
Kaskaskia. Fort Miami remained in British hands until the 
close of the war. 

The first American settlement was made at Clarksville, 
between the present cities of Jeffersonville and New Albany, at 
the Falls of the Ohio (opposite Louisville), in 1784. The decade 
following the close of the war was one of ceaseless Indian warfare. 
The disastrous defeats of General Josiah Harmar (i7,S3-i8i3) 
in October 1790 on the Miami river in Ohio, and of Governor 
Arthur St Clair on the 4th of November 1791 near Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, were followed in 1792 by the appointment of General 
Anthony Wayne to the command of the frontier. By him the 
Indians were signally defeated in the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
(or Maumee Rapids) on the 20th of August 1794, and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was erected on the Maumee river. On the 
3rd of August 1795, at Greenville, Ohio, a treaty was concluded 
between Wayne and twelve Indian tribes, and a narrow slice of the 
east-south-eastern part of the present state (the di.sputed lands 
in the valley of the Maumee) and various other small but not 


unimportant tracts were ceded to the United States. Then 
came several years’ respite from Indian war, and settlers began 
at once to pour into the region. The claims of Virginia (1784) 
and the other eastern states having been extinguished, a clear 
field existed for the establishment of Federal jurisdiction in the 
“ Territory North-West of the Ohio,” but it was not until 1787 
that by the celebrated Ordinance of that year such jurisdiction 
became an actuality. The North-We.st Territory was governed 
by its first governor, Arthur St Clair, until 1799, when it was 
accorded a repre.sentative government. In 1800 it was divided, 
and from its western part (including the present states of Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the north-east part of Minnesota, and a 
large part—from 1803 to 1805 all—of the present state of 
Michigan) Indiana Territory was erected, with General William 
Henry Harrison—who had been secretary of the North-West 
Territory since 1798—us its first governor, and with Vincennes as 
the seat of government. Harrison made many treaties with tlie 
Indians, the most important being that signed at Fort Wayne on 
the 7th of June 1803, defining the Vincennes tract transferred to 
the United States by the Treaty of Cireenville ; those signed at 
Vincennes on the i8th and the 27th of August 1804, transferring 
to the United States a strip north of the Ohio river and south of the 
Vincennes tract; that concluded at Grouseland on the 21st of 
August 1805, procuring from the Delawares and others a tract 
along the Ohio river between the parcels of 1795 and 1804 ; and 
the treaties of F'ort Wayne, signed on the 30th of September 
1809, and securing one tract immediately west of that of 1795 
and another north of the Vincennes tract defined in 1803. In 
January 1805 Michigan 'I’errilory was erected from the northern 
part of Indiana Territory,and in July following the first General 
Assembly of Indiana Territory met at Vincennes. In March 
1809 the Territory was again divided, Illinois Territory being 
established from its western portion ; Indiana was then reduced 
to its present limits. In 1810 began the last great Indian war 
in Indiana, in which the confederated Indians were led by 
Tecumseh, the celebrated Shawnee chief; it terminated with 
their defeat at Tippecanoe (the present Battle Ground) by 
Governor Harrison on the 7th of November 1811. After the 
close of the second war with Great Britain, immigration began 
again to flow rapidly into the Territory, and, having attained 
a sufficient population, Indiana was admitted to the Union as 
a state by joint resolution of Congress on the nth of December 
1816. The seat of government was established at Corydon, 
whither it had been removed from Vincennes in 1813. In 1820 
the site of the present Indianapolis was selected for a new capital, 
but the seat of government was not removed thither until 1825. 

The first great political problem presenting itself was that 
of slavery, and for a decade or more the only party divisions 
were on pro-slavery and anti-slavery lines. Although the Ordin¬ 
ance of 1787 actually prohibited slavery, it did not abolish that 
already in existence. Slavery had been introduced by the 
French, and was readily accepted and perpetuated by the early 
American settlers, almost all of whom were natives of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Georgia or the Carolinas. According to the census 
of i8oo there were 175 slaves in the Territory. The population 
of settlers from slave states was considerably larger than in 
Illinois, the proportion being 20% as late as 1850. It was but 
natural, therefore, that efforts should at once have been made 
to establish the institution of slavery on Indiana soil, and as 
early as 1802 a convention railed to consider the expediency 
of slavery asked Congress to suspend the prohibitory clause 
of the Ordinance for ten years, but a committee of which John 
Randolph of Virginia was chairman reported against such 
action. Within the Territory there were several attempts to 
escape, by means of legislation, the effects of the Ordinance. 
These efforts consisted in (i) a law regulating the status of 
“ servants,” by which it was sought to establish a legal relation 
between master and slave; (2) a law by which it was sought 
to establish practical slavery by a .sy.5tem of indenture. By 
1808 the opponents of slavery, found chiefly among the Quaker 
settlers in the south-eastern counties, began to awake to the 
danger that confronted them, and in 1809 elected their candidate, 
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Jonathan Jennings (1776-1834) to Congress on an anti-slavery 
platform. In i8io, by 'which year the number of slaves had 
incrciised to 237, the anti-slavery party was strong enough to 
Secure the rep^ of the indenture law, which had received the 
unwilling acquiescence of Governor Harrison. Jennings was 
re-elected in 1811, and subsequently was cho.sen first governor 
of the state on the same issue, and the state constitution of 
1816 pronounced strongly against slavery. The liberation of 
most of the slaves in the eastern counties followed; and some 
slave-holders removed to Kentucky. In 1830 there were only 
three slaves in the state, and the danger of the establishment 
of .slavery as an institution on a large scale was long past. 

The problem of “ internal improvements ” came to be of 
paramount importance in the decade 1820-1830. In 1827 
Congress granted land to aid in the construction of a canal to 
connect l^ike ICrio and the Ohio river. This canal was com¬ 
pleted from the St Joseph river to the Wabash in 1835, opened 
in 1843, and later abandoned. In 1836 the .state legislature 
pa.ssefl a law providing for an elaborate system of public improve¬ 
ments, consisting largely of canals and railways. The state 
issued bonds to tlie value of $10,000,000, a period of wild specula¬ 
tion followeel, and the financial panic of 1837 forced the abandon¬ 
ment of the proposed plan and the sale to private persons of 
that part already completed. 'The legislature authorized the Issue 
of $1,500,000 in treasury bonds, which by 1842 had fallen in 
value to 40 or 50 % of their face value. A new constitution was 
adopted in Kebniary 1851 by a vole of toq,3i<) against 26,755. 

Despite its large Southern populalion, Indiana’s answer to 
President Lincoln’s first call for volunteers at the outbreak 
of the Civil War was prorajit and spirited. From first to last 
the state furnished 208.000 officers and men for the Union 
armies, besides a home legion of some 50,000, organized to protect 
the state aguin.st possible invasion. The efficiency of the state 
military organization, as well as that of the rivil administration 
during the trvmg years of the war, was largely due lo the extra¬ 
ordinary ability ami energy of Governor Oliver P. Morton, one 
of the grcate.st of the “ war governors ” of the North. The 
problems met and solved by Governor Morton, however, were 
not only the comparatively simple ones of furnishing troops 
as required. The legislature of 1863 and the state officers were 
opposed to him politically, and did everything in their power 
to thwart him and deprive him of his control of the militia. 
The Republican members seceded, legislative appropriations 
were blocked, and (iovemor Morton was compelled to take the 
extra-constitutional step of arranging with a New York banking 
house for the payment of the interest on tlie state debt, of 
borrowing money for state expenditure on his own responsibility, 
and of constituting an unofficial financial bureau, which di.s- 
liursed money in disregard of the state officers. Furthermore 
Indiana was the principal centre of activity of the disloyal 
association known as the Knights of the Golden Circle, or Sons 
of Liberty, which found a ready growth among the large Southern 
population. Prominent among Southern sympathisers was 
Senator Jesse D. Bright (1812-1875), who on the 5th of February 
1862 was expelled from the United States Senate for writing a 
letter addressed to Jefferson Davis, as President of the Con¬ 
federacy, in which he recommended a friend who had an improve¬ 
ment in fire-arms to dispose of. The Knights of the Golden 
Circle at first confined their activities to the encouragement 
of desertion, and resistance to the draft, but in 1864 a plot to 
overthrow the state government was discovered, and Governor 
Morton’s prompt action resulted in the seizure of a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition, and the arrest, trial and conviction 
of several of the leaders. In June 1863 the state was invaded 
by Confederate cavalry under General John H. Morgan, but most 
of his men were captured in Indiana and he was taken in Ohio. 
There were other attempts at invasion, but the expected rising, 
on which the invaders had counted, did not take place, and in 
every case the home legion was able to capture or drive out the 
liostile bands. 

Politically Indiana has been rather evenly divided between 
the great political parties. Before the Civil War, except when 


William Henry Harrison was a candidate for the presidency, 
its electoral vote was generally given to the Democratic party, 
to which also most of its governors belonged. After the war 
the control of the state alternated ■with considerable rej^larity 
between the Republican and Democratic parties, untU 1896, 
between which time and 1904 the former were continuously 
.succes.sful. In 1008 a Democratic governor was elected, but 
Republican presidential electors were chosen. 

Goveknors or Indiana 


Temtonal. 


Arthur St Clair (North-West Territory) 

. 1787-1800 

John Gibson, Territorial Secretary (acting) 

, 1800-1801 

William Henry Harrison . 

. 

. 1801-1812 

John Gibson, Territorial Secretary (acting) 

. 1K12-1813 

Thomas Posey .... 

State. 

. . . 

. 1813-1816 

Jonathan Jennings .... 

1816-1822 

Democratic- 

Republican 

Ratliff Boone (acting) . . . 

1822 


William Hendricks .... 
James B. Ray, President of 

1822-1825 


Senate (acting) .... 

1825 


James B. Hay. 

1825-1831 


Noah Noble ...... 

1831-1837 


David Wallace. 

1837-18,(0 

Whig 

Samuel Bigger. 

1840-1843 

Democrat 

James Whitcomb .... 
Paris C. Dunning, I.l.-Gov. 

1843-1848 

(acting). 

1848-1849 

„ 

Joseph A. Wright .... 

i 84 i)-i 857 

„ 

Ashbel P. Willard .... 
Abram A. Hammond, Lt.-Gov. 

1857-1860 

)» 

(acting). 

1860-1861 


Henry S. I.ainc. 

Oliver P. Morton, l,t -Gov. 

l86l 

Republican 

(acting). 

Oliver P, Morton .... 

1861-1865 


1865-1S07 


Conrad Baker, Lt.-Gov. (acting) 

i867''I869 


Conrad Baker. 

1809-1873 

Democrat 

Thomas A, Hendricks . 

1873-1877 

James D Williams .... 

1877-18S0 

,, 

Isaac P. Gray, I.t -Gov (acting) 

1880-1881 

J, 

Albert G. Porter. 

1881-1885 

Republican 

Isaac P. Gray. 

i885-rK8<; 

Democrat 

Alvin r. Hovev. 

1.S.S.)-t8qt 

Republican 

IraJ Chase. Lt-Gov, (acting) . 

1891-1893 

Democrat 

Gaude Matthews .... 

1893-1897 

James A. Mount. 

1807-1001 

Republican 

Winfield T Durbin .... 

1901-1905 

J, 

J Frank Hanly .... 

1905-1009 

Democrat 

Thomas R Marshall 



BiBLiCGRAniY. —There is a bibliography of Indiana history, by 
Isaac S, Bradley, in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin State Historic^ 
Society for 1II07, The History of Indiana by William Henry Smith 
(2 vols , liidianapoli.s, 1H97) is the be.st general account of Indiana 
history and institutions, J. B. Dillon's History of Indiana (Indiana¬ 
polis, 1859) is the most authoritative account of the early history to 
1816, J. P. Dunn's Indiana, a Redemption from Slavery (Boston, 
1888) in the " American Commonwealth ” scrie.s, as its secondary 
title indicates, is devoted principally to the struggle over tlie provision 
in the Ordmauco of 1787 prohibiting slavery. For the Civil War 
period consult J. A Woodburii, " Party Politics in Indiana during 
the Civil War " in Artnual Report of the American Historical Associa¬ 
tion (Washington, 1902) ; W. H. H. Terrell, " Indiana in the War of 
theKebellion ” (CifficialJIsTJort of the Adjutant-General, Indianapolis, 
1869): ami IC H. Pitman, Trials for Treason at Indianapolis (Indiana¬ 
polis, 1805). Sec also Dc W C. Goodrich and C. R. Tuttle, Illustrated 
History of the State of Indiana (Chicago, 1875); the same, revised and 
enlarged by W. S. Raymond (Indianapolis, 1879); O. H, Smith, 
Early Indiana Trials and SkeUhes (Indianapolis, 1858): and Nathaniel 
Bolton, " F.arly History of Indianapolis and Central Indiana," in 
Indiana Historical Society Publications, No. 5, " 'The Executive 

Journal of Indiana Territory " has been rc-printed in the Indiana 
Historical Society’s Publications, vol. iii., 1900. For government and 
admini.stration see E. L. Hendricks, History and Government of Indiana 
(New York, 1908), The Legislative and Stale Manual of Indiana 
(Indianapolis, pnblished biennially by the State librarian), Constitu¬ 
tions of /S/6 and iS$/ of the State of Indiana with Amendments 
(Indianapolis, 1K97), School Law of Indiana, with Annotations 
(Indianapolis, 11)04), and Wm A. Rawles, Centrahtmg Tendencies in 
the Administration of Indiana (NewYork and London, 1903),Columbia 
Univ. Press. " The New Municipal Code of Indiana " is explained in 
an article by H. O. Stechhan in the Forum (October-December, 1905) 
For education see Fassett A. Cotton's Education in Indiana (Indiana¬ 
polis, 1905),and James A. Woodbum, Higher Education in Indiana 
(Washington, 1891), U.S. Documents, Bureau of Education, Circulars 
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of Information, No. i. For reBonrcea, induatries, &c., consult the 
Reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Indiana (biennial, 
Indianapolis, 1886 to date). Annual Report of the Department of 
Geology and Naturid Resources (Indianapolis, 1869 to date), and 
Reports of the State AgricultunU Society. See also the Reports of the 
Twelfth Federal Census for detailed statistical ntatter as to produc¬ 
tion, industries and population. 

INDIANAPOLIS, the capital and lai^cest city of Indiana, 
U.S.A., situated on the W. fork of the White river, in Marion 
county, of which it is the county-seat, and at almost the exact 
poographical centre of the state. It is 8*4 m. W. of New York 
by rail, and 183 m. S.E. of Chicago, and is about 710 ft. above 
sea-level, and about 138 ft. above Lake Erie. Its area is 30-77 
sq. m., of which 29-93 sq. m. is land. Pop. (1880) 75,074; 
(1890) 105,436 ; (1900) 1^,164, of whom. 17,122 were foreign- 
bom (8362 being by birth German, 3765 Irish, and 1154 English) 
and 15,931 were negroes; (lyio, census) 233,650. Indiana¬ 
polis is near the centre of population of the United States. 
From 1847, when the first railway entered the city, Indianaptjlis 
has .steadily grown in importance as a railway centre. It is 
served by the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, the Qeveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis (New York Central System), the Lake Erie & Western 
(New York Central System), the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis (Pennsylvania System) and the Vandalia (Penn¬ 
sylvania System) railways. At the Union Station more than 
150 trains enter and depart daily, carrying more than 30,000 
passengers. Outside the city there is a “belt line,” 15^ m. 
long, connecting the several railways and carrying more than 
1,000,000 freight cars annually; and an extensive electric 
street railway sy.stem, with more than 150 m. of track and with 
interurban connexions, serves every part of the city and its 
suburbs. The city has a large traction terminal station, and is 
the principal centre for the interurban electric lines of Indiana, 
which handle freight as well as passengers ; in 1908 twenty-five 
interurban electric lines entered the city and operated about 
400 cars ever>' 24 hours. 

Phy.skally Indianapolis is one of the most attractive inland 
cities in America. It is built on a level plain surrounded by 
'ow, gently sloping and beautifully wooded hills. Four principal 
avenues radiate from points near a central circle to the four 
comers of the city. The other streets run at right angles to one 
another. Streets and avenues are 90 ft. wide, except Washington 
Street, which has a width of 120 ft. An excellent system of 
parks—8 within the city with an aggregate area of 1311 acres, 
and 3 with an aggregate area of 310 acres just outside the city 
limits—adds to the beauty of the city, among the most attractive 
being the Riverside, the St Clair, the University, the Military, 
the Fair View, the Clarfield and the lirookside. The city is 
lighted liy gas and electricity, -it was one of the first cities in the 
United States to adopt electric lighting,—^and has a good water- 
supply system, owned by a private corporation, with a 4^ acre 
filter plant of 18,000,000 ^lons per diem capacity and an 
additional supply of water pumped from deep wells outside the 
city. The public buildings and business blocks are built mostly 
of Indiana building stone. The state capitol stands in a square 
8 acres in extent, and has a central tower and dome 240 ft. 
high. It covers 2 acres of ground and cost $2,000,000. The 
Marion county court-house cost $1,750,000. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the Federal building (containing post-office, 
custom-house and Federal court-rooms; erected at a cost of 
$3,000,000); Tomlinson Hall, capable of seating 3000 persons, 
given to the city by Daniel Tomlinson; the Propylaeum, a 
club-house for women; the Commercial club; Das Deutsche 
Haus, belonging to a German social club; the Maennerchor 
club-house ; the Union railway station; the traction terminal 
building; the city hall, and the public library. Near the city 
is the important United States army post. Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, named in honour of President Benjamin Harrison, 
whose home was in Indianapolis. In or near the city are the 
Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane, the Indiana Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, the Indiana Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf, the Indiana Girls’ School (included with 
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the Wonaen’s prison until 1899, and under the same management 
as the prison from 1899 to 1903, when it beoame a separate 
institutioB,—itwas removed to Clermont, 10 m. from Indianapolis, 
in 1907), and a Women’s prison (opened in 1873, idie first in the 
United States), which is under female management. The public 
library, founded in 1871, contains more than 100,000 voltanes. 
There are ten other libraries, the most important of which are 
the state law library (about 40,000 volumes) and the state 
librairy (about 46,000 volumes). 

The city is an educational centre of considerable importance. 
The university of Indianapolis (1896) is a kwse association of 
three really independent institutions—the Indiana Law School 
11894), the Indiana Dental College (1879), and Butler University 
(cliartered in 1849 and opened in 1855 as the North-western 
Christian University, and named Butler University in 1877 
in honour of Ovid Butler, a benefactor). Other education^ 
institutions are the Indianapolis College of Ijiw (1897), the 
Indiana Medical College (the School of Medicine of Purdue 
Univer.sity, formed in 1905 by the consolidation of the Medical 
College of Indiana, the Central College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and the Fort Wayne CoDege of Medicine), the State College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (the medical school of Indiana Univer¬ 
sity), the Indiana Veterinary College (1892), the Indianapolis 
Normal School, the Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal 
Training School (private), and the Winona Technical Institute. 
The last named was opened in 1904, and is controlled by the 
Wmnna Lake corporation, having official connexion with 
several national trade unions. It has departments of pharmacy, 
chemistry, electrical wiring,lithography, liouse-painting, printing, 
carpentry, moulding, tile-setting, bricklaying, machinery 
and applied science. 'ITie art association of Indianapolis was 
founded in 1883; and under its auspices is conducted an art 
school (1902) in accordance with the bequest of John Herron 
(1817-1895), the school and museum of the association being 
housed in the John Herron Artinstitute, dedicated in 1906. 

The city tos several fine monuments, among which are 
statues of Oliver P. Morton, George Rogers Ctork, William 
Henry Harrison, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas A. Hendricks 
and Major-General Henry W. Lawton. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, erected by the state, stands in the circle 
in the centre of the city, rises to a height of 284-5 ft- above 
the street level, and is surmounted by a statue of Victory 38 ft. 
high. On the east and west faces of the base arc two great 
stone groups of Peace and War respectively. The monument 
was erected after designs by Bruno Schmidt of Berlin, with 
fountains at the base said to be among the largest in the world, 
their capacity being 20,000 gallons per minute. 

The city’s central geographical position, its extensive railway 
connexions, and its proximity to important coal-field.s have 
combined to make it one of the principal industrial centres of 
the Middle West. The value of its “ factory ” products was 
17-6% of the state’s total in 1900 and 20-9% of the total in 
1905. The increase in the value of the “ factory ” product 
between 1900 and 1905 was from $59,322,234 to $82,227,950, 
or 38-6 %. Indianapolis is the principal live stock centre of 
the Ohio Valley, and has extensive stock-yards covering more 
than ICO acres. Slaughtering and meat-packing is the most 
important industry, the value of the product amounting to 
$24,458,810 in 1905; this industry dates from about 1835. 
Among other important manufactures are foundry and machine 
shop products ($6,944,392 in 1905); flour and grist mill pro¬ 
ducts ($4,428,664); cars and shop construction and repairs 
by steam railways ($2,502,789); saws; wagons and carriages 
($2,049,207); printing and puUishing (book and job, $1,572,6^; 
and newspapers and periodicals, $2,715,666); starch; cotton 
and woollen goods; furniture ($2,528,238); conned goods 
($1,693,818); lumber and timber ($1,556,466); structural 
iron work ($1,541,732); beer ($1,300,764); and planing-mill 
products, sash, doors and blinds ($1,111,2^). 

Indianapolis is governed under a form of government adopted 
originally in a special charter of 1891 and in 1905 incorporated 
in the new state municipal code, which was based upon it. 
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It provides for a mayor elected every four years, a single legisla¬ 
tive chamber, a common council, and various administrative 
departments—of public safety, public health, &c. The guiding 
principle of the charter, which is generally accepted as a model 
of its kind, is that of the complete separation of powers and the 
absolute placing of responsibility. 

On the admission of Indiana as a state. Congress gave to it 
four sections of public land as a site on which to establish a state 
capital. This was located in 1820 in almost the exact geographi¬ 
cal centre of the state, where a small settlement had recently 
been made, and the town of Indianapolis was laid out in the 
following year. It was then m the midst of dense forests and 
was wholly unconnected by roads with other parts of the state. 
Upon its final acceptance as the capital, there was some activity 
in land speculation, but Indianapolis had only 600 inhabitants 
and a single street when the seat of government W'as removed 
thither in 1824. The legislature met here for the first time in 
1825. Some impetus was given to the city’s growth by the 
completion of the National Road, and later by the opening of 
railways, but until alter the Civil War its advancement was slow. 
It was incorporated as a town in 1832, its population then being 
1000. The first state capitol was completed in 183(1. Indiana¬ 
polis .suffered severely trom the business panic of 1837, and ten 
years later, when it received its first city charter, it had only 
about 6000 inhabitants ; in the .same year a tree public school 
system was inaugurated. 

' AUTlIOKITirs.—H. K. Suilgrovo, Hislorv «/ Indianapolis and 
Marion Coun/v (I’liiUileliilita, iSK.j) ; M. R. Hyman, Handbook of 
I ndianapolis (Indianapolis, 1007); N .ithaiiiel Ituitoii, " Rarly History 
of Indianapolis and Central Indiana” (Indiana Historical Society’s 
Publicatians^ i\o s, iSpy) ; W. K. llolloway, Indianapolis^ a 
Historical and Statisinal Sketch (Indianapolis, 1870) ; the Iiidiana- 
poles Board ol Trade’s Report on the Industries of Indianapolis (18811) ; 
Civil Studies of hiduinapolis (Indianapolis, 1007 seq ), edited by 
Arthur W. Dunne ; and 1 ‘. S Heath’s sketch of Indianapolis 111 
L. P. Powell’s Histone 1 owns of the Western Stales (.New York, 1001). 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. The development of architeetiiral 
art in India is of the highest interest for the history of the 
subject; and whatever may be our estimate of its aesthetic 
qualities, we ran hardly fail to realize that Indian builders 
attained with marked .surress the aims they had before them, 
though they employed arrangements and adopted forms and 
details very different from those of Western builders in ancient 
and medieval times. These forms and adaptations, of course, 
require study properly to understand them, and to recognize the 
adjustment of the designs to their purjioses. But besides the 
srientific advantages of such a study, it has been well remarked 
by I'ergusson, to whose genius the history of Indian architecture 
is so specially due as its creator, that " it will undoubtedly he 
conceded by those who are familiar with the subject that, for 
certain qualities, the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They 
display an exuberance of fancy, a lavishncss of labour, and an 
elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else.” Besides, if 
anywhere the history of a country is imprinted in its architecture. 
It IS in India that it throws the most continuous, distinct and 
varied light on that history. 

In the early architecture of India, as in that of Burma, China 
and Japan till the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed ; and it was only about the 3rd century B.c. 
that stone became largely used as the material for important 
structures ; if brick or stone were in use previously, it was only 
for foundations and engineering purposes. Even at the end of 
the 4th century' n.c. Megasthenes states that I’ataliputra, the 
capital of Chandragupta - the Sandrokottos of Greek writers— 
was “ surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” And if the capital were defended by 
such palisading, we may fairly infer that the architecture of 
the time was wholly wooden. On the Sanchi gateways, brick 
walls are indeed represented, but apparently only as fences or 
limits with serrated copings, but not in architectural structures. 
And at whatever date stone came to he introduced, the Hindus 
continued and repeated the forms they had employed in the 
earlier material, and preserved their own style, so that it bore 
witness to the general antecedent use of wood. Hence we are 


able to trace its conversion into lithic forms until finally its 
origin disappears in its absorption in later styles. 

India possesses no historical work to afford us a landmark 
previous to the invasion of Alexander the Great in the 4th 
century b.c., nor do we know of an architectural monument of 
earlier date. For later periods there are fortunately a few 
examples dated by inscriptions, and for others by applying the 
scientific principles developed by Thomas Rickman for the 
discrimination of other styles and the relative ages of archi¬ 
tectural works, we are enabled to arrange the monuments of 
India approximately in chronological sequence or order of 
succession. 

The invasion of Alexander and the westward spread of Bud¬ 
dhism brought India into contact with Persia, where the Achae- 
menian kings had hewn out mausolea in the rocks, and built 
palaces with stone basements, doorways and pillars, filling in the 
walls with bricks. These works would attract the attention 
of Indian visitors —ambassadors, missionaries and merchants ; 
and the report of such magnificent works would lead to their 
imitation. 

About the middle of the 3rd century b.c. we find the great 
Asoka, the grandson of Uhandragupta, in communication with 
the contemporary kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus 
and Cyrene ; and to his reign belong the great stone pillars, 
with capitals of Persian type, that arc engraved with his rcligifiiis 
edicts. A convert to Buddhism, Asoka is credited with the 
construction all over the country of vast numbers of stupas-• 
monumental structures enshrining relics of Sakyamtini Buddha 
or other Buddhist saints ; and with them were erected 
monasteries and chapels for the monks. 

On the monumental pillars, known as lats, set up by this 
emperor, besides the Persepolitan form of capital, we find the 
honeysuckle with the bead and reel and the cable ornaments 
that were employed in earlier Persum carvings ; and though not 
continued later in India proper, these prevailed in use in Afghani¬ 
stan for some centuries after the Christian era. This seems to indi¬ 
cate that these forms first came from Persia along with the ideas 
that led to the change of wooden architecture for that of stone. 

The stupas were structures that may be regarded as con¬ 
ventional architectural substitutes for funeral tumuli, and were 
constructed to enshrine relics of Buddha or of his more notable 
disciples, or even to mark the scene of notable events in the tradi¬ 
tion of his life. Ilow relic-worship originated and came to hold 
so large a place in the Buddhist cult we can hardly conjecture : 
the sentiment could not have arisen for the first time on the 
death of Gotama Buddha, when, we arc told, eight stupas were 
built over his corporeal relics, a ninth over the vessel with which 
they were divided, and a tenth over the charcoal of the funeral 
pile. 

These stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon, and cliaityas in 
Nepal, are called topes in the ordinary patois of upper India. 
They consisted of a low circular drum supporting a hemispherical 
dome of less diameter and leaving a ramp or berme round it of a 
few feet in width. Round the drum was an open passage for 
circumambulation, and the whole was enclosed by a massive stone 
railing with lofty gates on four sides. These railings and gate¬ 
ways are their principal architectural features ; the rails are 
constructed as closely as possible after wooden patterns, and 
examples are still found at Sanchi and Buddh-Gaya'; what 
remained of the Bharahat stupa was transferred to the Calcutta 
Museum, and portions of the Amravati rail are now in the 
British and Madras museums. The uprights and cross bars 
of the rails were in many cases covered with elaborate carvings 
of scenes of the most varied kinds, and are illustrative of manners 
and customs as well as of the art of sculpture. 

The great stiipa at Sanchi in Bhopal is now the most entire of 
the class, as it still retains the gateways—styled torans —which 
must have been a feature of all stupas, though perhaps mostly 

' The restoration of the shrine at Buddh-Gaya was begun in igo8 
under the anspices of the Buddhist Shnne Restoration Society, of 
! which the Tashi Lama was first president and the eldest son of the 
1 maharaja of Sikkim vice-president. 
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in wood (see Plate I. fig. 8). The whole of the superstructure 
of the S&nchi examples is essentially wooden in character, and 
we are astonished that it should have stood “ for twenty centuries 
nearly uninjured.” These torans reappear to this day in Japan 
as tori-i and in China as p'ai-lus or p’ai-fangs: The whole of 
the surfaces, inside and out, are carved with elaborate sculptures 
of much interest. A cast of the eastern toran from SSnchi is 
to be seen in the museums at S. Kensington, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Paris and Berlin. On the southern one, an inscription appears 
to indicate that it was erected about 150 b.c. 

The earlier cave temples are of about the same age as the 
stupp ; some of those m Behar bear inscriptions of Asoka and 
of his successor in the and century B.c. And the earlier cave 
facades in western India indicate the identity of style and 
construction in the patterns from which both must have been 
copied. These Buddhist rock excavations are of two types ; 
the chaitya or chapel caves, with vaulted roofs of considerable 
height, the earliest with wooden fronts and later with a screen 
wall left in the rock, but in both forms with a large horse-shoe 
shaped window over the entrance. The interior usually consisted 
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Tig. 1.—Cave at Karli, near Bombay. Section and plan. 

of a nave, separated from the side aisles by pillars, and containing 
a chaitya or small stupa at the inner and circular end. The 
fa<;ades of these chaitya chapels were covered with sculpture— 
■some of them very richly ; and to protect them from the weather 
a screen was rontrived and cut in the rock in front of the facade, 
with large windows in the upper half for the entrance of light. 
This mode of lighting by a great arch over the entrance has 
attracted considerable attention, as being admirably adapted 
for its purpose. As Fergusson remarked, “ nothing invented 
before or since is lighted so perfectly, and the disposition of 
the parts or interior for an assembly of the faithful ... is 
what the Christians nearly reached in after-times but never 
quite equalled.” 

The second type of rock excavations are known as viharas 
or monasteries devoted to the residence of monks and ascetics. 
They usually consisted of a hall surrounded by a number of 
cells—the earliest with stone beds in them. In the later viharas 
there was a shrine in the centre of the back wall containing a 
large image of the Buddha. In the Orissa caves, near Cuttach, 
we have a series of excavations that do not conform to these 
arrangements; they are early, dating as far back as the 2nd 
century B.c., but they belong to the Jain sect, which dates from 
the same age as the Buddhist. 

On the north-west frontiers of India, about the Swat and 
Yusufzai districts, anciently known sls Gandhara, are found a 
remarkable class of remains, much ruined, but that must have 
abounded in sculptures belonging to the Buddhist cult. It is 
among these we find the first representations of Buddha and 
of the characters belonging to the Buddhist pantheon. The 


influence of classical art manifested in these images leaves no 
doubt that they were modelled after western patterns, carried 
thither by Greeks or brought from the Levant by Buddhist 
emissaries. The scenes depicted, however, have frequently 
an architectural setting in which we find represented facades 
with pillars fashioned with distinctly Corinthian capitals. These 
sculptures we can now assign with confidence, from dated 
epigraphs, to dates from the last years of the century b.c. till 
the 4th century a.d. One inscription of a.d. 47 is of a king 
Gondophernes, who is mentioned in the legend of the apostle 
Thomas. 

In the time of the great Gupta dynasty, from about 'a.d. 
320 to 500, the architectural forms developed in variety and 
richness of decoration. To the columns were given higher square 
bases than before, and sometimes a sur-base; the capitals, 
which previously had a vase as the chief member, were developed 
by a foliaged ornament, springing from the mouth of the vase 
and falling down upon it from the four corners, and so lending 
strength to the neck whilst converting the round capital into 
a square support for the abacus. Often, too, a similar arrange¬ 
ment of foliage was applied to the early bases; and this form 
quite superseded the Persepolitan pillar, with its bell-shaped 
capital, which now disappeared from Indian art. The shafts 
were round or of sixteen or more sides; pilasters were orna¬ 
mented on the shafts ; and the spires of the temple were simple 
in outline and rose almost vertically at first and curving inwards 
towards the summit, which was always capped by a large 
circular fluted disk supporting a vase, whilst the surface of the 
tower was covered with a peculiar sort of horse-shoe diaper. 
This style prevailed all over Hindustan, and was continued 
with modifications varying with age and locality down almost 
to the Mahommedan conquest. 

In Kashmir from the 8th century, if not earlier, till the 
Mahommedan conquest we find a style of architecture possessing 
a certain quasi-classical element which has little if any connexion 
with the art of the rest of India. The best-known example of 
this Kashmir style is the temple of Murtand, about 3 m. cast 
from Islamabad or Anatnag, 
the old capital. It stands in 
a court 220 ft. long by 142 
ft. wide surrounded by the 
ruins of some eighty small 
cells, with a large entrance 
porch at the east end. The 
temple itself was 60 ft. long 
by 38 ft. wide, with two 
wings, and consisted of two 
apartments — a naos and 
cella. The trefoiled or cusped 
arch on the doors of the 
temple and cells is a strik¬ 
ing peculiarity of the style, 
and may have been derived 
from the section of the 
Buddhist chaitya. It is 
used decoratively, however, 
rather than constructively. 

The pillars and pilasters of 
the portico and temple bear 
a close resemblance to some 
of the later forms of the Roman Doric, and have usually 
sixteen shallow flutes on the shafts, with numerous members 
in the base and capital. A triangular pediment surmounts 
the doorways, and on gable-ends or projecting faces are repre¬ 
sentations of double sloping roofs, much in the style of modem 
Kashmir wooden roofs, of which also many of the temple-roofs 
in Nepal are ex^gerated examples. The Martand temple 
was, in all probability, built in the 8th century, between a.d. 
725 and 760, Md was erected as a temple of the Sun, one of 
whose names is M&rtand. For, till the 12th century at least. 
Sun-worship wm quite prevalent in the north and west of India. 
At a remote village called Buniar is a much better preserved 



Fio. 2.—Plan of Temple of 
M&rtand. 
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specimen of the style: and at Avantipur, V'ingath, Payer and 
Mndrtlhan are other interesting exjimplcs of the style. That 
at Pandrethan about 3 m. from Srinagar is a well-preserved 
little temple, built between a.d. 906 and 921, and perhaps 
exhibits the most clearly tire characteristics of the style. 

In the HimlilayM the architecture is still large^ wooden, 
raised on stone basements and is often picturesque. In the 
Nepal valley we meet with hemispherical chaityas or stupas 

on low bases with 
lofty brick spires, and 
some of them of great 
antiquity, along with 
temples having three 
or four storeys 
divided by stoping 
roofs, and others in 
the modem Hindu 
style of northern 
India. 

In South Kanara, 
especially at Mudbi- 
dare (Mudbidri), there 
are also Jain temples 
and tombs with double 
and triple sloping 
roofs that resemble the 
native temples of 
Nepal, with which, 
however, they had no 
connexion. The whole style is closely in imitation of wooden 
originals, the forms of which have been derived from the local 
thatched dw(dliiigs of the district. The interiors of the Kanwa 
temples are often very rich in carving, the massive pillars being 
carved like ivory or the precious metals. Associated with these 
and other temples are elegant, monolithic pillars placed on 
square bases, the shafts richly carved and the capitals wide- 
spreading, some of them supporting, on four very small colon¬ 
nettes, a square roof elaborately modelled. These stambhas or 
pillars are the representatives of the early liuddhist ISts or 
columns raisefi at their temples, and bear emblems distinctive 
of the sects to wliich. they respectively belong. 

The southern portion of the peninsula is peopled by a race 
known as Dravidians, and U) the style of architecture practised 
over most of this area we may oinveriiently apply' the name of 
the race. This Dravidian architecture was essentially different 
from that of other regions of India and is of one type. One of 
the best-knotvn groups of monuments in this style is that of the 
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Fjg. 4.—Kdilfis at Ellora. 


“ Seven Pagodas ” or the Mflmallapuram raths, on the seashore, 
south from Madras. These raths are each hewn otjt of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples than such. They arc 
the earliest forms of Dravidian architecture and belong to the 
7th century. To the same age lielongs the temple of KaiksanSth 


at Conjeeveram, and to the followii^ century some of the 
temples in the south of the Bombay Presidency, and the famous 
monolithic temple of the Kailas at Ellora near Auranagabad. 

Buildings in the Dravidian style are very numerous in propoi- 
tion to the extent of the area in which they are found. The 
temples generally consist of a square base, ornamented eactenially 
by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in which the image 
b kept. In front of this may be added a mantapam or hail, or 
even two such. Over the shrine rises the spire, of pyramidal 
form, but always divided into storeys and crowned by a small 
dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. The cornices are 
of double curvature, whilst in other Indian styles they are 
mostly straight with a downward slope. Another feature of 
these temples, especially those of later date, b the gopunms or 
great gateways, 
placed at the en¬ 
trances to the sur¬ 
rounding courts, 
and often on all 
four sides. In 
general design 
they are like the 
spires over the 
shrines, but about 
twice as wide as 
deep, and very fre¬ 
quently far more 
imposing than the 
temples them¬ 
selves. 

The style is dis¬ 
tinctly of wooden 
origin, and of Ihb 
the very attenu¬ 
ated pilasters on 
the outer walls 
and the square 
pillars of small 
section are evi¬ 
dences. As the 
contemporary 
northern styles are 
characterized by 
the prevalence of 
vertical lines, the 
Dravidian is marked by horizontal mouldings and shadows, and 
the towers and gopurams art: storeyed. The more important 
temples are also surrounded by courts enclosing great corridors 
and pillared halls. 

One of the best examples of this style b the great temple at 
Tanjore. It would appear to have been begun on a definite plan, 
and not as a scries of extensions of some small temple wliich, by 
accident, had grown famous and acquired wealth by which 
successively to enlarge its courts, as that at Tiruvallur seems to 
have grown by a series of accretions. The body of the Tanjore 
temple is of two storeys and fully 80 ft. high, whilst the sikhara 
or pyramidal tower rises in eleven storeys to a total height of 
190 ft. This dominates the gopurams over the entrances to the 
court in which it stands, and to an outer court, added in front of 
the first, but which does not, as in other cases, surround it. The 
central shrine, so far as we know, was erected about a.d. 102 

The Srirangam temple in Trichinopoly, the largest in India, 
is architecturally the converse of thb : it is one of the latest in 
date, the fifth court having been left unfinbhed in the middle 
of the i8th century. The shrine b quite insignificant and 
distinguished only by a gilt dome, whilst proceeding outwards, 
the gopurams to each court are each larger and more decorative 
than the preceding. The successive independent additions, 
however, proved incompatible with any considered design 01 
arrangement of parts. 

Most of the Deccan was ruled by the Chalukya dynasty from 
early in the 6th century, and the style prevailing over this area, 
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from the TungabhadrA and Krishna rivers to the Taptl and 
Mahanadi, may be styled, from them, as Chalukyan. 

The earliest temples in this styk, however, are not very clearJy 
marked off from the Dravidian and the more northern styles. 
Some of them have distinctly northern spires, others are ciesdy 



Fig. 6 .—Temple at Tanjoro. 


allied to the southern style ; and it was perhaps only gradually 
that the type acquired its distinctive characteristics. Till a late 
date wc find temples with towers differing so little in form from 
Dravidian vimanas that, other details apart, they might readity 
be ascribed to that order. 

Among Chalukyan temples a prevalent form is that of three 
shrines round one central hall. The support of the roofs of these 
halls is almost always after the Dravidian plan of four pillars, 



Fig. 7.—Temple at Tiruvallur, near Tanjore. 


or multiples of four, in squares, so that larger domes were never 
attempted. Both in Dravidian and northern temples the 
projections on the walls are generally formed by increments of 
slight thickness added flatly to their faces, and, however thick, 
they are so placed as to leave the true comers of the shrines, 
&c., more or less recessed. In the Chalukyan temples the sides 
are often made prominent by increments placed over them, 
or the whole plan is star-shaped, the projecting angles having 
equal adjacent faces lying in a circle, as in the temple of Belur 
in Mysore, built about a.d. 1120, and in others. The roofs are 
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stepped and more or less p5rramidal in form, with breaks corse* 
spending to the minor an^es made on the walls. 

Some of the details of this style are very elaborate; m fact, 
many of the finer temples were oompietely overlaid with seuip- 
tural ornament. The pillars are markedly different from the 
earlier Dravidian foims; they are massive, richly carved, 
often circular and highly polished. Their capitals are usually 
spread out, with a number of circular moulding immediately 
below; and under these is a square block, while the middle 
section of the .shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the round. 
In many cases the capitals and circular mouldings have been 
actually turned in a sort of lathe. They are almost always in 
pairs of the saiqe design, the whole effect being singularly varied 
and elegant. 

The great temple at HaleWd (see Plate II. fig. n), begun 
about A.i). 1250, was left unfinished at the Mahommedan conquest 
in 1310. It is a double temple, measuring 160 ft. by 122 ft., 
and is covered with an amazing amount of the richest sculpture. 
But the spires were never raised over the shrines. The Kedares- 
vara temple at Balagamvi is perhaps one of the oldest of the 
style in Mysore, and there are other good examples at Kubattur, 
Hamhalli, Arsikere, Harihar, Koravangala and elsewhere; 
but their plans vary greatly. 

Coming now to Northern India, we find the Hindu architectural 
style more widely spread and more varied than in the south, 
but wanting somewhat in individuality. Examples of the same 
order, however, lu-e to be found also far to the south in the 
Clialukyan area. The characteristic that first appeals to our 
notice is the curvilinear spires of the temples, and the absence 
of that exuberance of sculpture seen in the great Chalukyan 
temples of the South ; whilst in many cases, as in the Jain temples, 
a greater central area has been obtained in the halls by arranging 
twelve columns so as to support a dome on an octagonal disposi¬ 
tion of lintels. Tlie shrines are square in plan and only slightly 
modified by additions to the walls of parallel projections ; the 
walls were raised on a moulded plinth of some height, over 
which was a deep base, the two together rising, roughly, to about 
half the height of the walls. Over this is the panelled face 
devoted to %ure sculptures in compartments, but the tail, 
thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared. Above 
is the many-membered architrave and cornice supporting the 
roof and spire. The latter follow the vertical lines of the walls, 
presenting no trace of divisions into storeys or steps, but they 
vary in other details with the age. 

In Rajputana and Western India a variety of this northern 
style 1 ms been known as the Jain order. Though used by the 
Hindus and Jains alike, it was employed in its most ornate form 
by the Jains in their famous temples on Mount Abu and else¬ 
where, A striking feature of this style is the elaborately carved 
roofs over their corridors and the domes of their porches and 
halls (see Plate II. fig. 12). Nothing can exceed the delicacy and 
elaboration of details in these sculptured roofs and vaults. Com¬ 
bined with the diversified arrangement of the variously spaced 
and highly sculptured pillars supporting them, these convey an 
impression of symmetry and beauty that is liighly pleasing. 

Gujarat must have been rich in splendid temples before the 
12th century, but it was devastated so often by the Moslems 
that the more notable have all perished, though the once magnifi¬ 
cent Sun Temple at Mudhera still witnesses, in its ruins, to the 
architectural style and grandeur of the period—the early part 
of the iith century—when it was erected, A notable group of 
between thirty and forty temples in this style exists at Khaju^ho 
in Bundeikhand. They belong to both the Hindu and the Jain 
cults, and mostly date from the loth and nth centuries. Many 
of them are covered, inside and out, with the richest sculpture, 
and may be regarded architecturally as “ the most beautiful 
in form as well as the most elegant in detail ” of the temples 
of Northern India. With these, the temples at Bhuvaneswar 
in Orissa exhibit this style at its best. The latter have the 
earlier form of spire, nearly perpendicular below, but curving 
inwards near the summit. 

Tbc temple of Kanarak, known as the “ Black Pagoda ” 
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(see Plate III. fig. 13), which for its size is, externally at least, 
the most richly ornamented building in the world. It has lately 
been filled up with stones and sand, as the only method the 
Archaeological Survey could devise to prevent its threatened 
collapse. 

In the later examples of the style the spire is still a square 
curvilinear pyramid, to the faces of which are added smaller 
copies of the same form, carrying up the offsets of the walls ; 
and in some examples these are multiplied to an extraordinary 
extent. 

The Mahommedan architecture, also known as Indian 
Saracenic, begins in India with the 13th century and varied 
much at different periods and under the various dynasties, 
imperial and local. The imperial rulers at Delhi, for the first 
three centuries, were Pathans, and were succeeded in 1526 by 
Haber, who founded the Mogul dynasty. Under the earlier 
Pathan emperors the style of building was massive but profusely 
ornamented and of extreme beauty in its details. Among the 
examples of this style may be instanced the Qutb Minar at 
Delhi (see Plate I. fig. 9), one of the finest pillars in the world, 
built in the first quarter of the 13th century. It is still 240 ft. 
high and ornamented by projecting balconies and richly carved 
belts between; the three lower storeys are cut up by projecting 
vertical ribs that add to its beauty. Beside it the tomb of 
Altamsh is also profusely sculptured and of extreme beauty of 
detail, and other examples arc seen in the eastern portion of the 
adjoining mosque, the tomb of .Ala-ud-din Khilji, and the 
.Alai Darwaza. Alter about 1320 the Pathan architecture is 
marked by a stern simplicity of design and a solemn gloom and 
nakedness, in marked contrast to the elaborate richness of 
ornamentation of the preceding period. The tomb of Ghiyas-ud 
din Tughlak at New Delhi, with its sloping walls and massive 
solidity, is a typical example of this period, as is also the Kalan 
mosque at Delhi completed in 1,386. 

Early in the 15th century, however, a reaction had set in, 
and the later style was hardly less rich and much more appropriate 
for its purposes than the earlier in the end of the 12th and early 
13th centur)'. The facades of the mosques became more orna¬ 
mental, were often encrusted with marble, and usually adorned 
with rich and beautiful sculpture. This was clearly a return 
to the elaborateness of the past, but with every detail fitted 
to its place and purpose, and presenting one of the completest 
architectural styles of the world. 

About the beginning of the 1.3th century several local dynasties 
arose, each of which developed a style more or less their own. 
Of the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpur only three great mosques 
in that city have come down to us, with several tombs. The 
cloisters surrounding the open courts of the mosques and the 
galleries within arc closely allied to the Hindu style, being 
constructed with sho>-t square pillars having bracket capitals 
supporting lintels and roofs of flat slabs. But the gateways and 
main features of the mosques are arched. The mosque itself 
consists of a central square hall covered by a lofty dome of the 
whole width of it, in front of which stands the great propylon 
or gate, of massive outline and rising to the full height of the 
central dome. This propylon had a large recessed arch between 
the two piers, in the lower portion of which was the entrance 
lo the mosque, whilst the upper formed a pierced screen. On 
each side of the dome is a compartment divided into two storeys 
by a Slone floor supported on pillars, and beyond this, on each 
side, is a larger apartment covered by a pointed ribbed vault. 
The ornamental work is bold and striking rather than delicate, 
and the mihrdbs or qiblas are marked by severe simplicity, and 
form a link in the evolution of the later form under Mogul rule. 
These buildings afford a marked expression of strength combined 
with a degree ot refinement that is rare in other styles. Other 
examples of this style are met with at Benares, Kanauj and 
places within the Jaunpur kingdom. 

In 1401 Dilawar Khan assumed independence in Malwa, 
of which Mandu became the capital, and his son Hoshang 
adorned it with important buildings. They are of a modified 
form of the Pathan style of the 14th century. Among them 


the finest is the great Jama Masjid, which was finished by 
Mahmud Shah I. in 1454. It covers a nearly square area, 390 
ft. from east to west by 275 ft. from north to south, exclusive 
of the porch on the east, which projects about 56 ft. Inside, 
the court is an almost exact square, surrounded by arches on 
each side, standing on plain square piers 10 ft. high, each of 
a single block of red sandstone ; behind these are triple arcades 
on the north and south, a double one on the east, and on the 
west the mosque, having three great domes on its west side. 
This court, in its simple grandeur and expression of power, 
may be regarded as one of the very best specimens of this style 
to be found in India. The tombs and palaces of Mffndu, mostly 
much ruined, it would occupy too much space to describe. 
But here, as elsewhere, the available materials have exercised 
a marked influence upon the architecture; the prevalence of 
a red sandstone is emphasized in the piers of the Jama Masjid, 
more than 300 of them being each of a single block of this 
material; and for more decorative purposes marble, both 
while and coloured, was freely used to revet the walls and 
piers. The style is strictly arcuate, without admixture of 
the general trabeate structural methods followed by the native 
Hindus ; and while at Jaunpur and Ahmedabid, at the same 
period, we find the strong influence of native methods copied 
in the Mahommedan architecture, at Mandu the builders clung 
steadily to the pointed arch style, without any attempt, however, 
at groining. 

The capital of the Bengal kingdom was at Gaur, which had 
been the metropolis of a native kingdom probably since the 
9th century. As the country is practically without stone, 
the Hindu buildings would be chiefly of brick, but pillars, 
images and details were of hard potstone or hornblende; 
and these would afford materials for the Moslem conquerors. 
The construction of large buildings of brick required heavy 
piers for the arches and thicker walls than those constructed 
of stone. Then such piers and walls, when enriched by a facing 
of moulded or glazed tiles, would appear still heavier; and 
sometimes for tiles a casing of carved stone was substituted. 
Hence this style is a purely local one with short, heavy pillars 
faced with stone and supporting pointed brick arches and 
vaults. The use of brick further forced the builders to employ 
an arched style of their own and a mode of roofing in which 
a curvilinear form was given to the eaves dc.sccnding at the 
corners of the structures. This form spread later up through 
Hindustan as far as the Punjab. 

The capital at one time was moved to Pandua, north of Gaur, 
and there was built (1358-1368) the great Adina mosque, 500 ft. 
in length by 285 in depth containing a large court surrounded 
by a thick wall of brick. The roof was supported by 266 stone 
pillars and covered by 378 domes, all of one form. Such a design 
has little architectural merit, but its size and the richness of 
its details make it an interesting study, and the same char¬ 
acter belongs to most of the works of the Bengal Moslem 
rulers. 

The Bahmani dynasty, founded in 1347, had its capital 
at Gulbarga till 1428, when it was moved to Bidar. During 
this period the city was adorned with important buildings, 
of which the most notable now remainmg is the great mosque, 
one of the most striking in India. It measures over all 216 ft. 
from east to west by 176 from north to south. It differs from 
all the great mosques in India in having the whole central 
area covered over, as in the great mosque at Cordova—what 
in others would be an open court being roofed by sixty-three 
small domes. The light is admitted through the side-walls, 
which are pierced by great arches on all sides except the west. 
The style is plain and substantial, with but little ornament. 
The tombs of the kings are massive square-domed buildings, 
with handsome stone tracer^' on their outer wails, and are 
elaborately finished inside. At Bidar, mosques, palaces and 
tombs were also erected, but most of them have perished, the 
great mosque in the fort being the only one fairly entire. The 
ten tombs of the later Bahmani kings, 5 m. from the city, are 
of like pattern with those of Gulbarga and of considerable 
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splenSour. They are not much ornamented, but are structurally 
good and impressive by their massive proportions. 

Of the various forms which the Moslem architecture assumed, 
“ that of Ahmedabad,” Fergusson has justly remarked, “ may 
probably be considered as the most elegant, as it certainly 
is the most characteristic of all. No other form is so essentially 
Indian, and no one tells its tale with the same unmistakable 
distinctness.” Under the Mahommedan rule the Hindu archi¬ 
tects employed introduced forms and ornaments into the works 
they constructed for their rulers, superior in elegance to any 
the latter knew or could have invented. Hence there arose 
a style combining all the beauty and finish of the previous native 
art with a certain magnificence of conception which b deficient 
in their own works. The elevations of the mosques have usually 
been studiously arranged with a view to express at once the 
structural arrangements, and to avoid monotony of outline 
by the varied elevation of each division. The central portion 
of the fafade was raised by a storey over the roof of the wings, 
and to the front of this was attached the minarets, in the earliest 
mosques forming only small turrets over the facade, but .soon after 
they became richly carved towers of considerable height. The 
upper storey formed a gallery under the central dome which 
was supported on pillars connected by open stone trellis work, 
admitting a subdued light, and providing perfect ventilation 
(see Plate 111 . fig. t.s). At first the fa^'ades were pierced by arched 
entrances, but at a later date a screen of columns formed an 
open front and the minarets were removed to the corners, no 
longer for the mu’azzin, but simply as architectural ornaments. 

The tombs were pillared pavilions of varying dimensions, 
the central area over the grave covered by a dome standing 
on twelve pillars. These pillars connected by screens of stone 
trellis work carved in ever-varying patterns, and round this 
there might be a verandah with twenty pillars in the periphery, 
or a double aisle with thirty-two in the outer square. And as 
these were irregularly spaced in order to allow the inner twelve 
to support the lintels of a regular octagon for the dome, the 
monotony of equal spacing was avoided. For further details 
and examples of this style, however, wc must refer the reader 
to the published volumes of the archaeological survey of Western 
India relating to Ahmedabad and Gujarat. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur (1492-1686) was of foreign 
extraction and held the Shiah form of Islam, prevalent in 
Persia, whilst they largely employed Persian ofiicers. This 
probably influenced their architecture and led to that large¬ 
ness of scale and grandeur which characterized the style, differing 
markedly from that of the buildings of Agra and Delhi, but 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in originality of design and boldness 
of execution. There is no trace of Hindu forms or details ; the 
style was their own, and was worked out with striking boldness 
and marked success. The mode in which the thrusts are pro¬ 
vided for in the giant dome (see Plate III. fig. 14) of Mahommed 
Adil Shah’s tomb (a.d. 1650), by the use of massive pendentives, 
hanging the weight inside, has drawn the admiration of European 
architects. And this dome, rising to about 175 ft. from the floor, 
roofs over an area 130 ft. square, or 2500 sq. ft. larger than the 
Pantheon at Rome, where stability is secured only by throwing 
a great mass of masonry on the haunches. The Jami masjid, 
begun by All Adil Shah, 1567, but never quite completed, is 
one of the finest mosques in India. The central area of the 
mosque proper is covered by a large dome, supported, in the 
same way as that on Mahommed Shah’s tomb. This dome, 
like all the earlier ones in India, perhaps wants in outside eleva¬ 
tion ; but in the splendid Ibrahim Rauza and mosque we find 
the domes elevated above mere segments. In this latter group, 
erected about 1626, the domes are more elevated, and we have 
every detail of the structure covered with the most delicate 
and exquisitely elaborate carving, the windows filled with 
tracery, and the cornices supported by wonderfully rich brackets. 
In the tomb too—as if in defiance of constructional demands— 
the room, 40 ft. sq., is covered by a perfectly level stone roof, 
supported only by a cove projecting on each side from the 
walls. 


The Indian Saracenic style of the Mogul d}rna8ty began under 
the emperor Baber, 1526; but one of the first and most character¬ 
istic examples that remain is the mosque of Sher Sh&h (1541) 
near Delhi (see Plate I. fig. 10), and others exist at Rohtis. 
These earlier structures are interesting as the initial forms of 
the style, but are little known to Europeans. The emperor 
Akbar (1556-1605) built largely, and the style developed so 
vigorously during his reign that it would be difficult to enumerate 
the peculiarities of his numerous buildings. As in the Gujor&t 
and other styles, there is a combination of Hindu and Mahom¬ 
medan features in his works which were never perfectly blended. 
Like their predecessors, the Pathans, the Moguls were a tomb¬ 
building race, and those of the latter are even more splendid 
than those of the former, more artistic in design, and more 
elaborately decorated. The fine tomb of Akbar’s father, 
HumSyun, and the numerous structures at Fatehpur Sikri 
best illustrate the style of his works, and the great mosque there 
is scarcely matched in elegance and architectural effect; the 
south gateway is well known, and from its size and structure 
excels any similar entrance in India. And his tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, is a unique structure of the kind and of great merit. 

Under Jahangir the Hindu features vanished from the style; 
his great mosque at Lahore is in the Persian style, covered with 
enamelled tiles; his tomb near by (1630-1640) was made a 
quarry of by the Sikhs from which to build their temple at 
Amritsar. At Agra, the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula (see Plate IV. 
%. 16), completed in 1628, built entirely of white marble and 
covered wholly by pietra dura mosaic, is one of the most splendid 
examples of that class of ornamentation anywhere to be found. 

The force and originality of the style gave way under ShMi 
Jahan (1627-1658) to a delicate elegance and refinement of 
detail, illu.strated in the magnificent palaces erected in his reign 
at Agra and Delhi, the latter once the most exquisitely beautiful 
in India. The most splendid of the Mogul tombs, and the most 
renowned building in India, is the far-famed mausoleum, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra (see Plate IV. fig. 17), the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, 
the wife of Shah Jahan. It is surrounded by a garden, as were 
almost all Moslem tombs. The extreme delicacy of the Taj 
Mahal, the richness of its material, and the complexity of its 
magnificent design have been dwelt on by writers of all countries. 
So also of the surpassingly pure and elegant Moti Maiijid in the 
Agra fort, all of white marble : these arc among the gems of the 
style. The Jama Ma.sjid at Delhi is an imposing building, 
and its position and architecture have been carefully consider^ 
so as to produce a pleasing effect and feeling of spacious elegance 
and well-balanced proportion of parts. In his works Shah 
Jahan presents himself as the most magnificent builder of Indian 
sovereigns. 

In Aurangzeb’s reign squared stone and marble gave way 
to brick or rubble with stucco ornament, and the decline of taste 
rapidly set in. 

The buildings at Seringapatam and Lucknow are of still later 
date, and though in certain respects they are imposing, they ore 
too often tawdry in detail. 
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INDIAN LAW,— The law in force in British India may be 
conveniently divided into five heads: (i) The law expressly 
made for India by the British parliament, or by the sovereign, 
(2) English law in force in India though not expressly made for 
India. (3) The law made by persons or bodies having legislative 
authority in India. (4) Hindu law. (5) Mahommedan law. 
The first three of these are frequently described as Anglo-Indian 
law. They are with rare exceptions territorial, t.e. they apply 
generally, cither to the whole of India, or to a given area, and 
to all persons within those limits. The last two are personal, 

i. e. they apply only to persons who answer a given description. 

1. Jiie Law expressly made for India by the British Parliament 
or the Sonereign.— There are in existence alxiut 120 acts of 
parliament containing provisions relating to India. The greater 
portion of these provisions relate to what may be called con¬ 
stitutional law, such as, the power of the East India company, the 
transfer of these powers to the crown, the powers of tlie secretary 
ot slate, of the Indian council, of the council of the governor- 
general, and of the other councils in India, and so forth. 
The law made by the sovereign consists mainly of charters 
granted to the four high courts of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the North-West Provinces. A great many charters were granted 
to the East India comjiany, and .some of the earlier ones contained 
very important provisions as to the legislative and judicial 
authority to be exercised in India, but these provisions arc now 
obsolete. 

2. The English Law in joree in India though not made expressly 
for India. —A considerable portion of the law of England, both 
statute law and common law, was introduced into India by the 
assumption that when courts of justice were established in 
India, to be presided over by English judges, it followed that 
they were to administer English law as it stood at the time of 
the granting of the charter so fai as it was applicable. There 
has been considerable doubt as to when this assumption ceased, 
bill the date generally as.signed for this purpose is 1726. it 
only applied, however, to courts established before tliis date 
under the direct authority of the crown, that is to the charter 
courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and at a very early 
date (21 Geo. IIl.c. 70) the jurisdiction of these courts was limited, 
practically, to the inhabitants of the presidency towns and to 
suitors of European origin residing (dsewhere. Moreover, even 
in the presidency towns, these courts were directed to apply 
to Hindus and Mahommedans their own laws in regard to all 
matters of inheritance and succession, family law and matters 
relating to religion or caste. In the territories outside the 
presidency towms where courts of justice were established by 
the East India company, acting under the authority of the 
emperor of Delhi, the only assumption that could be made as 
to the law to be administered was that it was the law already 
in existence. Acting on this assumption the company's courts ad¬ 
ministered the Mahommedan criminal law which w'as the general 
law of the .subjects of the Mogul emperor: the revenue system 
remained, as did also the existing relations of zemindar and ryot, 

j. c. of the cultivator and of the persons intermediate between 
the state and the cultivator. In regard to matters of family 
law, inheritance and succession, religion and caste the company’s 
courts were expressly enjoined to apply the Elindu law to the 
Hindus, and the Mahommedan law to the Mahommedans. 
Of course it was also the duty of these courts to recognize well- 
established local usages. Thus practically all the topics of 
litigation at that time likely to arise were provided for. It was 
as time went on, when by intercourse with Europeans new ideas, 
and with them new wants, sprang up in the native populations, 
that gaps came to be discovered in the law. To such cases the 
judges had been vaguely told that they were to apply “ the rules 
of equity and good conscience,” which they naturally sought 
in the English law. The matters in which the notions of English 
law have most affected India are the power of completely ' 


separating the ownership of propierty from the enjoyment of 
it by means of trusts, the testamentary power, the creation of 
Kfe estates, the substitution of one owner of property for another 
on the happen^ of some future event, the rules of evidence, 
criminal law, civil and criminal procedure and the subordination 
of the executive to the ordinary law. Upon all of these tt^ics 
the law of India is mainly English. Not that the whole of it 
rests upon the slender authority above described. Much of it, as 
will appear presently, was introduced by the Indian legislatures ; 
much of it also, although originally introduced by Hie courts, 
has since received legislative sanction. 

3. The Law made by Persons or Bodies in India hatting Legisla¬ 
tive Authoritv .—As a general proposition it would be true to say 
that wherever a British authority has legislated in India it has 
been largely influenced by the English law. The legislative 
authorities in India arc very numerous. Those now existing are 
(i) the governor-general of India in council; (2) the governor 
of Madras in council; (3) the governor of Bombay in council; 
(4) the lieutenant-governor of Bengal in council; (5) the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West Provinces in council; 
(6) the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab in council ; (7) the 
lieutenant-governor of Burma in council; (8) the lieutenant- 
governor of Eastern Bengal and A.ssam in council. No legislative 
enactments of any kind passed in India before 1793 are now 
in force. In Bengal in the year 1793 forty-eight regulations 
(as they were then called) were passed in a .single day, and it was 
assumed that all previous legislation in Bengal was thereby 
superseded. Similar regulations were pa.ssed about the same 
time, and the .same assumption was made, in Madras and Bombay. 
As new territories were acquired by the government of India, 
the existing regulations were in some cases extended to them, 
but in other cases this was thought not to be convenient, and 
for these territories the governor - general in council issued 
general orders, not in the regular way of legislation but in 
exercise of his executive power. Hence the distinction between 
“regulation” and “ non-regulation’’ provinces. Any doubt 
as to the validity of the orders so made was removed by the 
Indian Councils Act 18O1. 'i'he term “ rcgtilations ” was 
dropped after the passing of the 3 & 4 Will, IV. c. 85 (1833), and 
since that time Uie word “ Acts ” has been in use. Acts are 
referred to by the year of their enactment. 

.Several attempts at extensive legislation in India, intended 
apparently as a step towards a general fodificalion of the law, 
have been made. The act of 1833 above mentioned directed 
the issue of a conimission in India which was intended to survey 
the whole field of law and to suggest such alterations as appeared 
desirable. Of this commission Lord Macaulay was a member. 
Il never attempted to perform the large task indicated in its 
appointment, but it produced a draft of the Penal Code (Act XIV. 
of i860). It was not, however, until 22 years after Lord Macaulay 
left India that the Penal Code be(»me law, and in the meantime 
the draft had been a good deal altered. The Penal Code is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the most important, as it is also the most successful, 
effort of Indian legislation. It is to a large extent a reproduction 
of the English law of crimes. But there are some important 
differences ; for whereas there are in English law no authoritative 
definitions of such important crimes as murder, manslaughter, 
assault and theft, and many kindred offences, the Penal Code 
seeks to define every crime with precision. Moreover, the Penal 
Code imports into the definition of nearly every crime, and, 
therefore, into the charge on which the accused is tried, words the 
purport of which is to describe the state of mind of the accused 
at the time the alleged act was committed, thereby making it 
nece.ssary to ascertain at the trial what that state of mind was. 
This in England is not necessary to anything like the same 
extent. For example in England, in order to charge a man with 
manslaughter all that is necessary to allege is that A killed B. 
But in order to charge a man with culpable homicide it is neces¬ 
sary to state with much particularity what the accu.sed intended, 
or what he knew to be likel> to happen when he did the act; 
and this condition of mind must be proved at the trial. It 
is true that this proof is farilitatetl b\- certain presumptions. 
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but nevertheless it sometimes presents considerable difficulty. 
On the other hand, in dealing with offences against property 
the authors of the Penal Code have cleared away entirely thie 
difficulties which have long beset the English law as to how to 
deal with a man who, having become possessed of property, 
dishonestly misappropriates it, English lawyers have tried to 
squeeze as many of these cases as they can into the crime of 
larceny. The Penal Code simply makes dishonest misappropria¬ 
tion a crime in itself. (See further Criminal Law.) 

In 1853 and again in 1861 commissions were appointed in 
England to draw up a body of laws for India “ in preparing which 
the English law should be used as a basis,” but the only 
direct result of these two commissions was the Indian Succession 
Art (Act X. of 1865). But as Hindus and Mahommcdans are 
excluded from the operation of this act its application is limited. 
The wills of Hindus are provided for by Act XXI. of 1870. 
Two important acts, however, were passed in India shortly 
after the attempt to legislate for India through commissions 
sitting in England came to an end, namely the Evidence Act 
(Act I. of 1872) and the Contract Act (Act IX. of 1872). Both 
these acts have been a good deal criticized. Two other importani 
acts passed somewhat later are the Transfer of Property Act 
(Act IV. of 1882) and the Trusts Act (Act IV. of 1882). 
These acts are all substantially reproductions of the English 
law. 

The law relating to land revenue has lieen the subject of 
innumerable regulations and acts of the Indian legislature. A 
de.scripiion of the revenue systems prevailing in India will be 
found in the article on India. The law which governs the 
relation of ryots {i.e. cultivators) to those who for want of a 
better term we must call landlords has grown to a comsiderable 
extent out of the revenue system. The view which was at first 
taken of this relation was unfortunately affected by English 
notions of the relation of landlord and tenant, but this view 
has been con.siderably modified in favour of the tenant by 
recent legislation. 

Books of Roference on Anglo-Indian Law —Morlcy,/4 naiytical 
Digest (1840); Siukvi, Anglo-Indian Codes (1887); llburt, Gut«r»- 
ment of India (1906), which contains a very useful Table of Acts of 
Parliament and Digest of their contents; Strachey, India, its 
A dministration and Progress (1903) ; Baden-Powell, Land Svsiems 
of British India (189a); Wigley, Chronological Tables of Indian 
Statutes (Calcutta, 1897). 

4. Hindu Law. —The Hindu law is in theory of divine origin, 
and therefore unchangeable by human authority. Ask a Hindu 
where his law is to be found, and he will reply “ In 
Shasters.” The Shasters are certain books supposed 
Law." “ be divinely inspired, and all of great antiquity. 

They contemplate a state of society very unlike tliat 
of the pre.sent day, or that of many centuries back. It follows 
that these sacred writings, whilst they leave many of the legal 
requirements of the present day wholly unprovided tor, contain 
many provisions which no Hindu even would now think of 
enforcing. Consequently, in spite of the theory, the law had 
to be changed. l.egislation, which with us is the most potent 
as well as the most direct instrument of change, has had scarwly 
any effect on the Hindu law. Probably it never entered into 
the head of any Hindu before British rule was set up in India 
that any human agency could be entrusted with the power of 
making or changing the law; and although both the Indian 
legislatures and the British parliament have full power to 
legislate for Hindus upon all matters without any exception, 
they have, in fact, hardly ever exercised this power as regards 
the Hindu law. Custom is a less direct instrument of change 
than legislation, and operates more .slowly and secretly, but its 
influence is very great. The custom which supplants the sacred 
law may indeed be as old as or older than the sacred law, and its 
existence may be due to the divinely in.spired law having failed 
to displace it; or the habits and necessities of the people may 
have engrafted the custom upon the sacred law itseM. In either 
view there has been no difficulty in accepting custom where it 
varied from thesacred law. Indeed, the sacred books themselves 
recognize to some extent the operation of custom. Thus we 
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find it said in the Laws of Manu (viii. 4,1), “ the king who knows 
the sacred law must inquire into the laws of castes, of districts, of 
gilds and of families, and thus settle the peculiar law of each.” 
It is to the influence of custom that tiie divergence between the 
Hindu law of to-day and that of the Shasters is largely due. 
Another method by which law is developed, and one more 
subtle still, is interpretation ; and it is one which in skilful hands 
may be used with considerabie effect. Without any dishonesty, 
people very often find in the language of the law words sufficiently 
vague and comprehensive to cover the sense which they are 
looking for. The action of interpretation upon Hindu law differs 
accordingly as it took place before or after the British occupation. 
Formerly the only persons whose interpretation was accepted 
as authoritative were the writers of commentaries. But the 
Indian courts are very sparing in accepting modem commentaries 
as authoritative, though nevertheless they carefully record their 
own interpretations of the law, and these are always treated 
as authoritative. It follows, from the verj' nature of the influences 
thus brought to bear upon law, that not only have the sacred 
books been departed from, but tliat different results have been 
arrived at in different parts of India. The differences have led 
recent writers to speak of five schools of Hindu law, called 
respectively the Benares school, the Bengal or Gauriya school, 
the Bombay school or school of western India, the Dravida 
school or school of southern India and the Mithila school— 
the district last named being a very small one to the south of 
and adjoining Nepal. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the differences between these so-called schools are compar¬ 
able to each other in importance. As will appear presently, 
it would be much more correct to speak of two schools, that of 
Benares and that of Bengal—the other three being subdivisions 
of the first. 

It will be convenient to give a sliort description of those 
of the sacred books which are actually in use in the Indian courts 
when they desire to ascertain the Hindu law. Of these 
by far the first in importance, as well as the first in 
date, is the one which we call the Laws of Manu. 

It has been translated by Professor Buhler, and lorms vol. 
XXV. of the “ Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Professor 
Max Miiller. If we examine it, we find that only about one- 
fourth of the book deals with matters which we should call 
legal, the rest being concerned with topics cither purely religious 
or ceremonial. And of these topics only one, that relating to 
partition of family property, belongs to that portion of the 
Hindu law which is administered in the courts, and, as one would 
expect, what is said on this topic has been largely departed 
from under the influences above described. Very little is known 
as to the date of the Laws of Manu. They are probably much 
older than their present form, which Buhler places somewhere 
between 200 b.c. and a.d. 200. Of more interest than the exact 
date is the state of society which tliey disclose. The tribal 
and nomadic stage had passed away. Society liad so far settled 
down as to possess a regular form of government under a king. 
The people were divided into four great castes, representi^ 
religion, war, commerce and agriculture and servitude. Justice 
is spoken of as administered by the king. Provision is made 
for the recovery of debts and the punishment of offences. There 
are rules relating to the pasture of cattle, trespass by cattle 
and the enclosure of cultivated fields. There was evidently 
considerable wealth in the shape of horses, carriages, clothes, 
jewelry and money. There is no mention of land in general 
as the subject of permanent private property, though no doubt 
the homestead and the pasture land immediately adjoining 
were permanently owned. 

The (so-called) Smriti of Yajnavalkya was, no doubt, a 
work of considerable importance in its day, and is still some¬ 
times referred to. It shows a somewhat more advanced state 
of society than the Laws of Manu. The occupier of land has a 
firmer hold upon it, and there seems to be even a possibility 
of transferring land by sale. The date of it has not been fixed, 
but it is thought to be later than the Laws of Manu. 

The Smriti of Narada belongs to a still later period, periiaps 
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to the 5th or 6th century of our era. It goes more into detail 
than the other two books just mentioned. 

But far more important for practical purposes than these 
sacred books are the commentaries. These are not sacred. 
The most important of them all is that known as the Mitaeshara. 
The author of it was named Vijnaneswara. His work is a 
commentary on the Smriti of Yajnavalkya, and it is supposed 
to have been written in the latter half of the nth century. 
Only a portion of it is used by the law courts—that portion 
which relates to the partition of family property. The Mitaeshara 
is an important authority for Hindus all over India, and in the 
greater part its authority is supreme. But there is one very 
important exception. In the district which is sometimes called 
Bengal Proper (from its correspondence with the ancient kingdom 
of Bengal, of which Gaur was the capital), and may be roughly 
described as the valley of the Ganges below Bhagalpur, the 
prevailing authority is a treatise called the Dayabhaga. It is, 
like the Mitaeshara, as its name imports, a treatise on partition. 
The author of it was Jimutavahana. There does not appear 
to be any more distinct clue to its date than that this author 
wrote after the 12th century and before the i6th. The very 
important points of difference between the two commentaries 
will be stated hereafter. In western India there is a commentary 
of authority called the Vyavahara Mayuklra. It belongs to 
the i6th century. Generally its authority is secondary to 
that of the Mitaeshara, but in Gujrat its authority is to some 
extent preferred. In the south of India the Smriti Chandrika 
is a work of importance. It belongs to the 13th century. It 
generally follows the Mitaeshara, but is fuller on some points. 
The Vivada Chintamani is used in the small district of Mithila. 
It is said to belong to the 15th century. 

The joint family is by far the most important institution 
of Hindu society, and it is only through the joint family that 
we can form a proper conception of the Hindu law. 
It is the form in which the patriarchal system has 
tmaiilf. survived in India. There is nowhere in Hindu litera¬ 
ture, ancient or modern, a description of it as it has 
existed at any time. In its general features it has always been 
too universal and too well known to be described. In the 
Laws of Manu we find very little about it, hut what we do find 
is of great interest. The subject is taken up with reference 
to a question which in every patriarchal system imperatively 
requires an answer. What is to be done when a break-up of 
the family is threatened by the death of the eommon ancestor ? 
Upon this subject the author of the Laws of Manu says in chap, 
ix. V. 104 : “ After the death of the father and the mother, 
the brothers being assembled, may divide among themselves 
in equal shares the paternal estate, for they have no power 
over it while the parents live.” Then in v. 105, “ or the eldest 
«on alone may take the whole paternal estate ; the others shall 
live under him just as they lived under the father.” And in 
V. Ill, “Either let them thus live together, or apart if each 
desires to gain spiritual merit, for by their living separate merit 
increases, hence separation is meritorious.” 

We may put aside what is said about the mother, which 
is probably a survival of polyandry, and is now obsolete, and 
fix our attention upon three important points: (1) Authority 
is attributed to the father during his life ; (2) the same absolute 
authority is attributed to the eldest son upon the father’s 
death, if the family remains undivided ; (3) the sons are at 
liberty, are indeed recommended, to divide the property. Now, 
though there may be doubts as to how far this type of family 
was at any time the universal one, there cannot be any doubt 
that in those early times it largely prevailed, and that the 
modern Hindu joint family is directly derived from it. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that what is here discussed is not owner¬ 
ship, but managership. If the family remained undivided, the 
eldest son did not take the family property as owner ; he only 
became the uncontrolled manager of it. So far as there was 
any notion of ownership of the family property, and it was in 
those early times quite rudimentary, it was in the nature of 
what we call corporate ownership. The property belonged 


not to the individual members of the family collectively, but 
to the family as a whole ; to u.se a modern illustration, not 
to the members of a family as partnership property belongs 
to partners, but as collegiate property belongs to fellows of 
a college. Probably, however, in early times it never occurred 
to any one to look very closely into the nature of ownership, 
for until the question of alienation arises the difference between 
managership and ownership is not of very great importance; 
and this question did not arise until much later. When and 
under what circumstances Hindus first began to consider more 
carefully the nature of ownership we have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing. But we have very clear evidence that there was at one 
time a very warm controversy on the subject. Each of the two 
leading commentaries on Hindu law, the Mitaeshara and the 
Dayabhaga, opens with a very long discussion as to when and 
how a son becomes entitled to be called an owner of the family 
property. Two conflicting theories are propounded. One 
is that the sons arc joined with the father in the ownership 
in his lifetime ; the other is that they only become owners when 
he dies, or relinciuishes worldly affairs, which, according to 
Hindu ideas, like taking monastic vows, produces civil death. 
The author of the Mitaeshara adopts the first of these views; 
the author of the Dayabhaga adopts the second ; and this radical 
difference led to the great schism in the Hindu law. It follows 
that, according to the Dayabhaga view, the sons not being owners, 
the father is sole owner. He is both sole owner and uncontrolled 
manager. According to the Mitaeshara view the father and 
the sons together are the owners, not as individuals, but as a 
corporation. But even this is not inconsistent with the father 
retaining his absolute control as manager. How far he has done 
so will be considered presently. 

Hitherto, for the .sake of simplicity, the position of father 
and son has alone been considered ; but now take the ra.se 
of several brothers living together with sons and grandsons. 
What is the nature of the ownership in this case, and in whom 
is it vested ? Neither in the Dayabhaga nor in the Mitaeshara 
is this question discussed directly, but each of these com¬ 
mentaries discloses the answer which its author would give 
to this question. According to the Mitaeshara, of however 
many different branches, and of however many different members, 
a family may consist, they all form a single unity or corporation 
to which the family property belongs. Not that this is asserted 
in so many words; there is probably no Sanskrit word corre¬ 
sponding at all nearly to our word corporation. But this is 
the only language in which a modem lawyer can describe the 
situation. 'I’he members of the family are not partners ; no 
one can separately dispose of anything, not even an undivided 
share. It is quite otherwise under the Dayabhaga. The property 
belongs to the members of the family, not as a corporation, 
but as joint owners or partners. Each is the owner of his 
undivided share; but not all the members of the Dayabhaga 
family have a share in the ownership; the sons whose fathers 
are alive are entirely excluded: the owners are those mem¬ 
bers of the family of any age who have no direct living 
ancestor. 

This was the nature of family ownership in its two principal 
forms, but the possibility that an individual member of the 
family could have something exclusively his own is clearly 
recognized in the Laws of Manu. Thus in chap. ix. v. 206, 
it is said, “ Property acquired by learning belongs solely to him 
to whom it was given, likewise the gift of a friend, a present 
received in marriage, or with the honey mixture.” And again 
in v. 208, “ What the brother may acquire by his labour without 
using the patrimony, that acquisition made solely by his own 
effort he shall not share, unless by his own will, with his brothers ” ; 
and these texts, as we shall see presently, are still of practical 
application. Nowhere has a strict family system prevailed 
without some analogous measure of relief (see Sir H. Maine, 
Early History of Institutions, p. no). 

The modem Hindu joint family is a community the members 
of which are all de.scended from a common ancestor, and the 
wives and unmarried daughters of those who are married. 
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Perhaps the wives and daughters might more correctly be 
said to belong to the family than to be members of it. In its 
complete form the family is said to be joint in food, worship 
and estate; and notwithstanding the divergence between the 
Mitacshara and Dayabhaga systems, the main external features 
of such a family are the same all over India. Every Hindu 
family has a common home. This does not mean that there is 
a single house in which all the members of the family con¬ 
tinuously reside, but there is one house where the family gods 
remain, where the wants of all the members of the family are 
provided for, where the family worship is conducted, and to 
which every member of the family is at any time at liberty to 
resort. This is the real home of a Hindu. Any other residence, 
however long it may last, is looked upon, as temporary. Here 
also the wives and children remain whilst the men are employed 
at a distance. With regard to the enjoyment of the family 
property there is no distinction, except such as the members 
of the family themselves choose to make. Everything is enjoy¬ 
able in common. This is the same all over India. It is very 
necessary to distinguish between ownership and enjoyment. 
Although the ownership of the family property under the 
Mitacshara differs very materially (as explained above) from 
that under the Dayabhaga, the enjoyment in both cases is the 
.same. There is one common fund out of which the wants of 
the family are supplied. No one is dependent upon his own 
contribution to the family fund. No one member can say to 
another, “ You have consumed more than your share, and 
you must make it good.” On the other hand, whatever is earned 
goes into the common stock. Though separate acquisition 
is possible, it is exceptional, and there is always a pre.sumption 
that the earnings of all the members belong to the common 
fund, so that if any member claims property as self-acquired 
he must establish his assertion by evidence as to how he ac¬ 
quired it, and that he did so “ without u-sing the patrimony.” 
The accounts of the family are kept by the manager, who is 
usually the eldest male, and he also generally manages the 
property. But he is assisted and controlled by the other member^ 
of the family. No separate account is kept of what each member 
contributes or receives. The expenditure on behalf of the various 
members of the family is scarcely ever equal, but this inequality 
creates no debt between the members of the family. If any 
one is dissatisfied he can protest, and if his protest is not listened 
to, there is only one remedy—he can demand a partition. The 
powers of the manager are those of an agent; it is very rare 
to find them formally expressed, and they must be gathered 
from the usual course of dealing, either amongst Hindus generally, 
or in the particular family to which the manager belongs; and 
it is the custom for all the adult male members of the family 
to be consulted in matters of serious importance. The alienation 
of land is always looked upon as a matter of special importance, 
and, except in cases of urgent necessity, requires the express 
assent of all the members of the family. 

If any member of a Hindu family who is one of the co-owners 
wishes for a partition, he can demand one, there never having 
been any compulsion on the members of a Hindu 
«rt i oa. jjyg jjj (common. Of course in a Dayabhaga 

family there can only be a partition as between brothers, 
or the descendants of brothers; between a father and his 
sons there can be no partition, the sons not being owners. The 
father may, if he chooses to do so, distribute the property 
amongst his sons, and he sometimes does so; but this is a 
distribution of his own property, and not a partition. The 
father can distribute the property as he pleases. But the 
absolute power of the father in this respect has only been recently 
established. It used to be thought that, if the father made a 
distribution, he must give to each of his .sons an equal share. 
It is now settled that the father is absolute. Under the Mitac¬ 
shara, the ownership being vested in the father and sons, there 
can be a partition between father and sons, and the sons can 
always insist that, if a partition is made, their rights shall 
be respected. Whether, under the Mitacshara law, the sons 
have the right to demand a partition in opposition to their 
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father has been much disputed. It is now generally considered 
that the sons have such a right. 

In modem times if a partition takes place everything belonging 
to the family in common must be divided, even the idols. If 
there is only one idol, then each member of the family will be 
entitled to a “ turn of worship,” as it is called. It is, however, 
open to the members of the family to make any special arrange¬ 
ments either for retaining any portion of the property as joint, 
or as to the mode of carrying out of the partition, provided 
they can all agree to it. It is remarkable that in the Laws of 
Manu no such complete partition as can now be required is 
prescribed. A list of articles is given of considerable importance 
of which no partition could be claimed. In chap. ix. v. 219, 
it is said, “ A dress, a vehicle, ornaments, cooked food, water and 
female slaves, property destined for pious uses and sacrifices, 
and a pasture ground ” are all declared to be indivisible. Land 
and the right of way to the family house were also at one time 
indivisible. These things, therefore, must have been used in 
common after partition had taken place, which looks as if the 
family were not entirely broken up ; and it is possible that they 
inhabited several houses within the same enclosure, as is some¬ 
times seen at the present day. It is not always easy to sub¬ 
divide property amongst the sharers, especially where they 
are numerous ; and cases occur where a better division could be 
made by selling the whole or a portion of the property, and 
dividing the proceeds. This could always be done with the 
consent of all the sharers ; and now by Act IV. of 1893 of the 
governor-general in council it can be done with the consent of 
a moiety in value of the sharers. 

Rulers in India are apt to look upon their territories as private 
property, but there is no instance on record of the succession 
to the throne being considered as partible. On the contrary, 
in the families which now represent the small mediatized princes, 
the family property is frequently, by a special custom, considered 
to be impartible. The property descends to the eldest male, 
the younger members of the family getting allowances, generally 
in the form of temporary assignments of portions of the family 
property. 

Of course only the family property can be divided, and if 
any of the members make a claim on the ground of self-acquisition 
to exclude anything from partition, this claim must be considered; 
and if it is upheld, that portion of the property must be excluded 
from partition. These claims sometimes give rise to a good deal 
of litigation, and are not always easy to determine. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that self-acquired property becomes 
family property as soon as it has once descended. Thus if a 
man by a separate trade earns Rs.10,000, and dies leaving two 
sons and the son of a third .son, these persons form a joint family, 
and the Rs.10,000 is family property. So also family property 
which has been partitioned remains family property still. Thus 
if A, a bachelor, gets on partition a piece of land and afterwards 
marries and has sons, under the Mitacshara law the father and 
sons form a joint family as soon as the sons are bom, and to 
this family the land belongs. 

When we come to deal with the question of what shares are 
taken on partition, it is convenient to follow the example of 
the Hindu commentators, and to treat the subject 
of inheritance in conjunction with it. The relative " 

importance of these two subjects has not always been 
perceived, particularly by the early English writers on Hindu 
law. H. T. Colebrooke, the learned and accomplished translator 
of the Mitacshara and the Dayabhaga, published the two treatises 
together in one volume which he called The Law oj Inheritance. 
But these treatises, although they deal incidentally with inherit¬ 
ance, are both described by their authors as treatises on partition 
only ; and this, no doubt, is because the subject of inheritance, 
apart from partition, is of comparatively small importance. 
Inheritance is the transfer of ownership which occurs at and in 
consequence of a death. It follows from this that in a Mitacshara 
joint family there is no inheritance. The death of a member 
of the family makes no change in the ownership ; not any more 
than the death of a fellow in the ownership of a college, or of 
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a shareholder in the ownership of a railway company. In a 
Dayabhaga family there is a case of inheritance whenever a 
member dies. The share of that memlier descends to his heir. 
But here, again, no perceptible change in the affairs of the family 
is occasioned thereby. The enjoyment of the family property 
1.S no more affected thereby than by a death in a Mitaeshara 
family. It is only when a partition takes place that the devolu¬ 
tion of the shares bv inheritance has to be traced. Inheritance, 
therefore, apart from partition, has not to lie considered when 
we arc dealing with family property under either system. 

Let us now consider partition in a Mitaeshara family. Of 
course the only persons who can claim a share are the members of 
the family, these, as has lieen said, are the male descendants 
of a common ancestor through males, their wives and daughter-. 
But the females are entirely excluded from any share on a 
partition, and we have to consider the males only. The rule 
for ascertaining the share to which each member of the family 
IS entitled ran lie licst explained by the following diagram, 
which represents the male members of a Mitaeshara family 
of whom A is the common ancestor :— 

A 


!■ ti U 1 ■ K L M 

_1 _ I 1 1 1 I 

N ■ 6 1> Q B S T U ■ W 

1 I 

X Y Z 

Tlic whole family may be considered as forming one group, 
which may conveniently he called the group A ; and it is evident 
on inspection that the family may he subdivided into a number 
of smaller groups each similarly organized, each group consisting 
of a man and his ovni male descendants. Thus besides the group 
\ wc have the group B, consisting of B and his descendants ; 
the group C, consisting of C and his descendants; and so on. 
.\ group may die out altogether, as if U and W were to die 
childless, F. and M being already dead. The rule of partition 
proceeds upon the supposition not an unnatural one—that a 
family, when it hrcak.s up, separates always into groups, and that 
the shares are moulded accordingly. For example, suppose that 
when the partition is made the surviving members of the family 
are .M, (), S, 'f, X, Y, Z ; then to find the shares wc must go back 
to the common ancestor and reconstruct the pedigree. There 
were at first four groups, but at some time, it is immaterial when, 
by the death of E and all his descendants the groups have 
been reduced to three ; hence the first step i.s to divide the 
property into three equal parts, assigning one to each group. 
The group B wa.s originally represented by three smaller groups, 
but now by only two, the groups F and G, and to each of these 
we assign j of I, or J. And, of the J assigned to the group F, N 
will get I'.j and Owill get ,L. The other j is divided between the 
groups 1’ and Q, each group getting Then in the group 
lb X and Y will each get , while Z, as the sole representative 
of the group Q, will gel ,b. It may be noted in passing that 
this principle of division survives in the surression per stirpes, 
of ivhich we find so many examples in other systems of law which 
had their origin in the patriarchal system. By a similar process 
we should find that S and T e.nch got ?, of the property, they 
being the sole representatives of the groups C and D respectively. 
For the sake of simplicity we have taken a case where no example 
occurs of a father and .son being both alive at the time of partition. 
But suppose P to be alive in addition to the persons mentioned 
above; then the group P gets and that group consists of 
three persons, P, X and Y. There is no precise nile as to how 
the partition was to be made in such a case in the older Hindu 
law, and it is rarely that a partition takes place Itelween father 
and sons, but if there should be one it is always assumed that the 
shares are equal, i.e. in the case under consideration each would 
take 

Turning now to a Dayabhaga family, we find that the property 
is vested, not in the family as a whole, but in certain individual 
members of it—that is to say, in those male members of the 


family who have no ancestor alive. And inasmuch as the 
undivided share of each member is his own, it follows that at 
his death inheritance will operate and it goes to his heirs. 
In order, therefore, to find what share each member takes on 
partition under the Dayabhaga, we must inquire into the history 
of the family and ascertain what share lias become vested in 
each member of the family by the ordinary rules of inheritance. 
The rules of inheritance, as laid down in the Dayabhaga, arc 
not very dissimilar to those which wc find in other parts of the 
world. Everywhere we find that a man's property is taken 
by his nearest relatives, but there arc differences in the way 
in which proximity is reckoned. Everywhere also there is a 
preference given to males and the relatives through males over 
females and the relatives t hrough femalc.s, hut there are differences 
in the extent to which this preference is carried. The relatives 
of a man through males are called his agnates ; the relatives of a 
man through females are called his cognates. In the Hindu 
law as at present administered there is no primogeniture, and a 
decided preference of males over females and of agnates over 
cognates. With regard to the question of proximity, the Daya- 
hhaga lawyers deal with the matter in a veiy curious way. 

■ .\11 Hindus, as is well known, offer some sort of sacrifice to their 
j deceased relatives, and the person by whom the sacrifice is to 
I be offered as well as the nature of the offering are very carefully 
i prescribed. These sacrifices arc said to confer a " spirilusd 
' benefit ’’ upon the deceased, and this spiritual benefit is greater 
' or less according to the nature of the offering and the person who 
offers it. Now the Dayalihaga lawyers say that the pcison 
whose offering confers the greatest spiritual benefit is entitled 
to succeed as heir. This biing the theory, we must sec 
what rules govern in India the offering of sacrifices to the 
dead. 

The most important offering is that of the pinda, or rice cake, 
and the persons who are entitled to make this offering to the 
deceased are called his sapindas. The offering next in importance 
is that of the lepa, or fragments of the cake, the crumbs as wc 
might call them, and the persons who make this offering are 
called sakulyas. The offering of least importance ls the simple 
libation of water, and persons connected by this offering are 
railed samonadacas. But who are sapindas, sakulyas and 
samonadacas respectively, and of each class whose offering 
is most efficacious ? Practically we shall find that this question 
is solved by rules of consanguinity not unlike those which we 
meet with elsewliere. First of all come the sons ; their offering 
is most efficacious, so that they are the nearest heirs and all 
take equally. Tlien come the sons’ sons; then the sons’ sons’ 
sons. Here we break off. The line of inheritance is not continued 
: lieyond the great-grandsons. There are other cases in which, 
as we shall see, there is a similar break when we gel three degrees 
away from the propositus : nor is this peculiarity confined to 
the Hindu law. We find traces of a similar break in the Koiiian 
and in the 'J'cutonic law. After the great-grandson comes the 
widow. It is difficult to establish her claim on the ground of 
spiritual benefit, and it rests upon authority rather than principle. 
The opinions of ancient writers on the subject are very conflicting. 
They are set forth at great length in the Dayabh^a, with a 
conclusion in favour of the widow. Probably the intrusion of 
the widow is connected with the fact that she could in early 
times by cohabitation w’ith a brother, and in later times by 
adoption, procure an heir to her soilless husband. Next to the 
widow come the daughters and then the daughters’ sons. Their 
position, again, may be referred to the notion which prevailed in 
early times, that a Hindu who had no son of his own might 
take one of his daughters’ sons and make him his own. Then 
comes the father, then the mother, then the brothers, then the 
brothers' sons, and then the brothers’ sons’ sons. The sisters 
are excluded, but their sons succeed after the brothers’ sons’ sons; 
then come the brothers’ daughters’ sons. Then, leaving this 
generation, we go a step backward, and proceed to exhaust 
the previous generation in precisely the same way. It is only 
necessary to enumerate these in their order: father’s father, 
father's mother, father’s brothers, father's brothers’ sons. 
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father’s ^brothers’ sons’ sons, father’s sisters’ sons, father’s 
brothers’ daughters’ sons. Then going another step backwards 
we get father’s father’s father, father’s father’s mother, father’s 
father s brothers, father’s father’s brothers’ sons, father’s 
father s sisters’ sons, father’s father’s brothers’ daughters’ sons. 

So far the line of succession is confined either strictly to male 
agnates, or to persons who may restore the broken line of male- 
agnate relationship. But at this point, under the Dayabhaga, 
instead of exhaasting the male agnates still further, as we might 
expect, we turn now to the cognates, f.c. the relatives of the 
deceased through the mother. It is said that these are also in 
some way sapindM. They are generally called bandhus. There 
us some difficulty in finding out the order in which they succeed, 
and since it is rare that an heir has to be sought outside the 
father’s f^ily, the question has not been much discussed. 
The question would have to be decided by the religious doctrine 
of spiritual benefit, and it is not improbable that Hindus who are 
accustomed to keep up the sacrifices which confer the benefit 
would be able to say whose sacrifice was most efficacious. 
When all the sapindas both on the father’s and mother’s side 
are exhausted, we then go to the sakulyas, and practically these 
are found by continuing the enumeration of agnates upon 
the same pirinciple as that already indicated through three 
generations lower and three generations higher. On failure of 
the sakulyas we should have to fall back upon the samonadacas, 
but probably all that can be said with certainty is that the 
.sakulyas and samonadacas between them exhaust entirely 
the male agnates of the deceased. Where there are several 
persons whose offerings arc equally efficacious, i.e. who stand 
in the same relationship to the deceased, they all take : the male 
descendants stirpes, and the other relatives of the deceased 
per capita. 

1 liese, then, are the rules which govern the ascertainment 
of the shares of the members of a family on a partition. Neither 
in a Mitaeshara family nor in a Dayabhaga family have they 
any effect so long us the family remains joint: it is partition, 
and partition only, which brings them into play, and it is to this 
event rather than death that Hindu lawyers attach the greatest 
importance. Nevertheless all property in India is not joint 
properly. Under the Mitaeshara as well as under the Dayabhaga 
separate property may be acquired, and then, of course, we have 
true inheritance, for which the law must provide. So far as 
regards the Dayabhaga, the rules which govern the inheritance 
of separate property arc (a.s we should expect) precisely the 
same as those which govern the inheritance of a share, and it is 
Uterefore unnecessary to restate them. But it remains to lay 
down the rules of inheritance for separate property under the 
Mitaeshara law. They are not based by Mitaeshara writers upon 
any religious principle, as under the Dayabhaga, yet the result 
is not widely different. First come the sons, then the sons’ sons, 
and then the sons' sons’ sons. Then the widow, whose right 
has been disputed, but was long ago established ; then the 
daughters, and then the daughters’ sons. After these come the 
parents, and it is peculiar that of these the mother comes before 
the father, then the father’s sons and then the father’s sons’ 
sons. Then we go back to the preceding generation, and follow 
the same order—the father’s mother, the father’s father, the 
father’s father's sons, the father’s father’s sons’ sons. After this 
we go back another generation, and again follow the same order— 
father’s father’s mother, father’s father’s father, father’s father’s 
brother, father’s father’s brother’s son. From this point the 
statements of Hindu lawyers as to the order of succession are very 
scanty and vague. One thing is certain, that under the Mitae¬ 
shara law no cognates (relations through females) are admitted 
until ail the agnates (relations through males) are exhausted. 

So far we have considered intestate succession only, and 
the power of testamentary disposition is unknown to the true 
Hindu law. It was introduced by the decisions of the 
British courts of justice. By a will is meant a declara¬ 
tion by a man of his wishes as to the disposition of his property 
after his death, taking no effect during his life. A will is therefore 
by its very nature revocable. The general question whether a 
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Hindu could dispose of his property by will arose in Bengal 
when Hindus bt^an to attempt to dispose of their property 
after their death according to the English method. At that 
time there was a doubt whether the father was so completely 
absolute that he could dispose of his property to the exclusion 
of his sons, even in his lifetime. As soon as it was settled that 
he could do so, it was assumed that he could also make a will. 
It seems never to have been asked why it was that up to this 
time no Hindu had ever made a will, or to question the radically 
false assumption that the power of alienation inter vivos and 
the power of testamentary alienation necessarily go together. 
A long series of decisions confirmed by the legislature has, 
however, established that a Hindu in modern times can dispose 
of any property of which he is the sole owner. In other words, 
a Hindu can dispose by will of his self-acquired property, and 
under the Dayabhaga a Hindu can dispose by will of his share 
in family property. But the courts which created the testa¬ 
mentary power have also limited it to disposition in favour 
of persons living at the time of the testator’s decease, thus 
avoiding many of the fanciful dispositions of property to which 
testators in all countries are so prone. But, curiously enough, 
this restriction, salutary as it is, has also been based on the notion 
that a testamentary disposition is a gift from the testator to 
the object of his bounty. 

In almost all countries at an early stage of civilization some 
legal provision exists by which debtors can be compelled by 
their creditors to pay their debts, and by which, 
if they fail to do so, their property can be seized * ^ 
and applied to this purpose. But the extent to which this can 
be done varies very considerably. So long as the family system 
exists in its primitive vigour it acts as a protection to the family 
property against the extravagance of a single member, and we 
often find that even when the family system has almost, or 
completely, disappeared, there is an unwillingness to deprive 
the future representatives of the family of their land and houses. 
Doubts, too, have arisen as to whellier the same right which 
a creditor has against his living debtor can be exercised after 
the debtor’s death against those who have succeeded to his 
property. In India these two considerations have been deeply 
affected b)' a principle enunciated by Hindu lawyers (traces 
of which we find in many Eastern countries), that a man who 
dies in debt suffers cruel tortures in a future state, and that it is 
the imperative duty of his own immediate dependants to deliver 
him from these tortures by discharging his liabilities. Whether 
this should be looked upon as a legal, or only as a purely religious 
duty, might be questionable : the courts have seized upon it 
as a basis for laying down in the broadest manner the just 
rule that those who take the lienefit of succession must take 
the burdens also. The subject is one which has caused a great 
deal of litigation in India, and whilst some points have been 
clearly settled, others are still being slowly worked out. As 
the matter stands at present, it may be safely said that all 
separate property is liable for the debts of the owner, both in 
his lifetime and after his death in the hands of his heirs. The 
same may be said of the share in the family property of the 
member of a Dayabhaga family, of v/hich share he is the owner. 
So also the family property under both the Dayabhaga and 
Mitaeshara is liable as a whole for the debts incurred on behalf 
of the family as a whole. As regards the question of the liability 
of the family property for the separate debts of the members 
of a Mitaeshara family, the courts have held that the sons 
must pay their father’s debts. Of course illegality would be an 
answer to the claims of the creditors against the heirs, just 
as it would be an answer to the claim against the original debtor; 
but there is some authority for saying that a debt contracted 
for an immoral though not an illegal purpose would not be 
enforced against the heir. According to modem decisions 
also, if judgment and execution on a separate debt are obtained 
against the member of a Mitaeshara family, the share which 
would fall to him upon a partition may by process of law be 
set apart and sold for the benefit of the creditor. 

The doctrine of what is called maintenance plays an important 
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part in the Hindu law, and, as we shall see, it modifies con¬ 
siderably the rigour of the Hindu law in excluding from the 
succession females or persons suffering from mental 
l^odily infirmity. The right of maintenance under 
the Hindu law is the right which certain persons 
have to be maintained out of property which is not their own. 
The persons who in certain circumstances have this right are 
sons, widows, parents and unmarried daughters and sisters. 
The claim of the widow arises at the death of her husband ; 
of a child at the death of its parent, and so forth. The claim 
is not for a bare subsistence only, but to such a provision as 
is suitable to the claimant having regard to his or her position 
in life. Of course the sons arc generally heirs, and an heir can 
have no claim to maintenance ; but a son excluded by any 
mental or bodily defect would have a right to maintenance. 
The girls are generally married in infancy, and after marriage 
they have no claim to maintenance from their own family. 
The most frequent claim is by the widow ; and it is a very 
important one, because she can sometimes, through the assertion 
of this claim, put herself almost in the position of an heir. If 
a Hindu under the Daj abhaga dies leaving sons and a widow, 
the widow is entitled to maintenance, and whilst the family 
remains joint she can claim to be suitably maintained, in the 
family if she remains in her husband's house, or out of it if she 
goes elsewhere. But if a partition takes place she is entitled 
to have a share equal to that of the sons set aside for her use. 
She ran ei en, if she thinks that the sons do not treat her properly, 
apply to the court to compel the sons to give her a separate 
share. This, ol course, gi-v cs her a very strong position. Whether 
in a Mitaeshara joint family the widow enjoying maintenance 
can in any case claim a share on partition is doubtful. 

In some respects, and as regards some kinds of property, 
the ownership of women under the Hindu law differs from 
w ea’B differences depend on the source 

pn^rly. which the property is derived. If a woman has 

inherited properly from a male, or as a gift by her ! 
husband, or has obtained it as a share on partition, she I 
does not own it in the same way as a man would do ; she 
obtains only a kind of restricted ownership. She has the full 
enjoyment and management of it, but she cannot sell it, or 
give it away, or dispose of it by will ; and at her death it goes 
not to her heirs but to the heirs of the person from whom she 
obtained it; her ownership simply comes to an end. If she 
obtained it by inheritance from a male, it will go on her death 
to the heirs of that male ; if as a share on partition it will be 
divided amongst the other sharers ; if as a gift from her husband, 
to the heirs of the husband. As regards property otherwise 
obtained she is in the same position as any other owner, but the 
rules of inheritance applicable to it are somewhat peculiar. 
It would be a mistake to look upon the restricted ownership 
of a woman as what the English lawyers call a life estate. There 
is no such thing as a remainder or reversion. The whole estate 
is vested in her. If we endeavoured to describe the position 
of affairs at her death in the technical language of the English 
law of real property, it would be more correct to say that tliere 
was a shifting use. The restriction on alienation is sometimes 
removed where there is a danger that the property might other¬ 
wise be lost, as for example when the property is likely to be 
sold for non-payment of government revenue, in which case a 
portion may, if necessary, be sold by the woman so as to save 
the remainder. So also a woman who has no other means of 
maintaining herself, or of providing for the performance of 
religious duties which are incumbent upon her, may sell so 
much of the property as will produce the necessary funds. It 
would be difficult for a purchaser to know whether he would 
be safe in purchasing from a widow selling under necessity, 
and more difficult still to preserve evidence of the necessity 
in case the necessity were disputed. Of course the woman 
herself could not dispute the validity of the sales, but those who 
take after her might do so. Consequently it is not unusual 
to obtain the concurrence of the person who at the time of the 
purchase is entitled to succeed if the widow were dead, and 


it has been held that if this person concurs in the sale, no one 
else can dispute it on the ground that it was unnecessary. 

The subject of marriage is dealt with at considerable length 
in the Laws of Manu, and it is clear that, as originally conceived, 
marriage under the Hindu law consisted in nothing 
more than the mere possession of the woman, however 
obtained, by the man with the intention of making 
her his wife. Eight kinds of marriage are enumerated, 
and to each kind is assigned a separate name. The first four 
kinds are merely different forms of gift of the girl by her father 
to the husband. The other four kinds are—obtaining possession 
of a girl by purchase, fraud, ravishment or consent of the girl 
herscll. But the simple gift of the girl by her father without 
any bargain or recompense was even then considered the most 
reputable form of marriage, and it is now the only one in common 
use amongst orthodox Hindus. The sale of the daughter was 
even in those early times stigmatized as disgraceful, but it was 
valid ; and even now, if there were an actual transfer of the girl 
by the father, it is .searcely probable that the courts would inquire 
whether anj’ inducement was given for the transfer. The trans- 
1 action lakes jilace entircK between the father of the girl and the 
‘ lutiire husband ; the girl has nothing to do but to obey. If 
the girl has no father, then it will be the duty of her nearest male 
j relatives to dispose of her in marriage. If, however, the girl 
is not married when she attains puberty (which is very rare). 

I then she may choose a husband for herself. The father cannot 
j dispose of his son in marriage as he can of his daughter, nor 
j is anything said about his consent in the matter ; though in 
the case of a very young boy there can be no doubt that the 
consent of one or both parents is obtained. The marriage of 
ver)’ young boys is very common, and is certainly valid. 

The ceremonies which precede and accompany a marriage 
are very numerous. By far the most important is that which 
consists in the bridegroom taking the bride’s hand and walking 
seven steps. Amongst Hindus generally the performance 
of this ceremony following upon a betrothal would be treated 
as conclusive evidence of a marriage, whilst the omission of it 
would, amongst orthodox Hindus, be almost conclusive that no 
marriage had yet taken place. But still any particular customs 
of the tribe or caste to which the parties belonged would 
always be considered, and it cannot be said that the completion 
or non-completion of this ceremony is universally conclusive 
as to the existence of a marriage. There may be communities 
of Hindus which require something more than this ; there 
are certainly some which require something less, and others 
which require something altogether different. There are lower 
castes in some parts of India calling themselves Hindus in 
which the only ceremony accompanying a marriage is giving 
a feast to which the members of the two families are invited. 

The marriage of Hindus is complete without consummation ; 
and as girls are almost invariably married before the age of 
puberty, and sometimes long before, consummation is generally 
deferred, it may be, for several years. But all this time the 
parties are husband and wife, and if the husband dies the child 
becomes a widow. The condition of these child widows in 
India is certainly not an enviable one, for practically they can 
never hope to marry again. Whether the second marriage would 
be lawful was a disputed point in Hindu law until an act of 
the Indian Legislature (Act XV. of i 860 ) declared in favour 
of the opinion that the widow might remarry. But the social 
prejudice against remarriage is still very strong, and such 
a marriage rarely takes place. If the widow has inherited 
an>' property from her husband, she loses it by contracting 
a second marriage. There is no legal restraint upon the number 
of wives that a Hindu may marry, but polygamy is not practised 
so largely as is sometimes supposed. 

Members of the three higher castes are forbidden to marry 
a woman of the same gotra as themselves. Literally a gotra 
means a cattle-yard, and the prohibition is considered to exclude 
marriage between all those who are descended from the same 
male ancestor through an uninterrupted line of males. This 
i rule is said not to apply to Sudras. But there is another rule 
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which applies to all Hindus^ and prohibits the marriage of 
a man with a girl descended from his paternal or maternal 
ancestors within the sixth degree. The working out of the rule 
is a little peculiar, but the result is to give a rather wide rule 
of exclusion of both agnates and cognates. There is, however, 
this important exception to these rules of exclusion—that if a 
fit match cannot otherwise be procured, a man may marry a 
girl within the fifth degree on the father’s side and the third 
on the mother’s. Practically this reduces the limit of exclusion 
to that last stated, because no one but the parties themselves 
with whom the choice rested could say whether or no any other 
suitable wife was available to the husband. 

A Hindu must also marry within his caste ; a Brahmin must 
marry a Brahmin, a Rajput must marry a Rajput, and a Sudra 
must marry a Sudra. Whether there are any other representa¬ 
tives of the four original castes is very doubtful, and even the 
claim of the Rajputs to represent the military caste is disputed. 
Still the rule of prohibition is .so far clear. But there are innumer¬ 
able subdivisions of Hindus which are also called castes, and as 
a matter of fact these minor ca.stes do not intermarry. How 
far such marriages would be lawful it is difficult to say. The 
matter is entirely one of custom. The ancient Hindu law 
furnishes no guide on the subject, because under the ancient 
law the intermarriages of persons of different castes, even the 
highest, though they were considered undesirable, were recog¬ 
nized as legal. Modem Hindus seem disposed to deny the 
validity of marriages between persons of different castes in either 
sense of the term. 

Divorce, in the sense of a rupture of the marriage tie, is not 
known to the true Hindu law. But unchastity deprives a wife 
of all her rights except to a bare maintenance, and this without 
any legal proof. She cannot succeed her husband as his heir, 
and of course she cannot remarry. A little confusion has been 
caused by the fact that a Hindu husband sometimes goes through 
a private ceremony which is erroneously called a divorce. But 
this is only done in order more effectually to bar an unchaste 
wife from succeeding to his property. Some very low castes are, 
however, said to allow a husband to divorce his wife, and even 
to allow the divorced wife to marry again. The single case in 
which a Hindu marriage can be dissolved by a court of law is by 
a proceeding under Act XXI. of j86o, which was passed to meet 
the difficulties which arise when one of the parties to a Hindu 
marriage becomes a Christian. In this case, if the convert after 
deliberation during a prescribed time refu.ses to cohabit any 
longer with the other party, the court may declare the marriage 
tie to be dissolved, and a woman whose marriage has been thus 
dissolved is declared capable of marrying again. 

An interesting chapter in the history of the modern develop¬ 
ment of Hindu law is that of the practice of what we call Suttee, 
though, properly speaking, the native term (Sati) 
SuttM. jgnotes, not a practice, but a person, i.e. a faithful 
wife. The practice in question is that of the widow burning 
herself with her husband when his body is burned after his death. 
This, according to Hindu ideas, is a laudable act of devotion 
on the part of the widow, and when Great Britain first began to 
administer the law in India it was not uncommon. The iiew- 
comers had not as yet taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of altering the law, but of course British officers did what they 
could to discourage the practice, and especially to prevent any 
pressure being put upon the widow to perform the sacrifice. 
They could also take advantage of any circum-stancc which 
would render the case an improper one for the performance of the 
sacrifice, as, for example, that compulsion had been put upon 
the widow, or that the burning did not take place with the body 
of the husband. But if the proceedings were according to Hindu 
notions regular, it was contrary to the principles on which the 
governor-general then acted to interfere, and British officers 
had frequently to stand by, and, by not interfering, to give a 
sort of sanction to the sacrifice. When later the servants of 
the East India company began to assume a more direct responsi¬ 
bility for the government of the country, many suggestions 
were made for legislative interference. But, acting on the 
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salutary principle that it was unwise to interfere in any way 
with the religion of the people, the government abstained from 
doing so. In the meantime a considerable body of opinion 
against the practice had grown up amongst Hindus themselves, 
and at length the government thought it safe to interfere. By 
Regulation XVII. of 1839 widow-burning was declared to be 
a criminal offence. The measure produced no serious opposi¬ 
tion. There was hardly a single prosecution under this Regula¬ 
tion ; and from this time the practice of wdow-burning has 
entirely disappeared from that part of India which is under 
British rule. 

There are certain peculiarities in the relation of father and 
son in India which have given rise to the suggestion that there 
is no relationship between sonship and _ marriage, 
and that the notion of sonship in India is founded utdum. 
entirely on that of ownership—ownership of the 
mother and a consequent ownership of the child. But the 
arguments by which this view is supported do not appear to be 
sufficient. The rights of a father over his son, and of a husband 
over his wife are, it is true, so far like the rights of ownership 
that both are in the nature of rights in rem —that is, they are 
available against any person who infringes them; but it is 
contrary to established usage to speak of rights over a free 
person as rights of ownership, and no one is prejjared to say that 
the wife or child are slaves of the father. There is no reason for 
abandoning in India the ordinary view, that sonship depends 
on marital cohabitation between the father and mother. There 
are undoubtedly in certain special and exceptional cases methods 
of acquiring sons otherwise than by marital cohabitation. But 
these contrivances can only be resorted to when there is no son 
by marriage, and the fiction which, as we shall see, is resorted 
to to conceal the true nature of these contrivances, would be 
entirely meaningless, as would most of the rules which regulate 
them, if sonship in general was based entirely on ownership. 
There were at one time more contrivances than there are now 
for supplying the want of male issue by marriage. At one time 
a son could be begotten for a man who was dead by cohabitation 
of his widow with a member of his family or perhaps even with 
a stranger. This is generally looked upon as a survival of poly¬ 
andry. But this practice, though alluded to in the Laws of Manu 
as still subsisting, is now entirely obsolete. So there was a 
custom at one time by which a father could appoint a daughter 
to raise up male issue for him. The head of the family could 
also, if he had no son bom in wedlock, accept as his own any 
child born in his house whose mother was not known or not 
married. So he could accept as his own the son of his wife bom 
before marriage, or the son of his concubine. In the last three 
cases he may have been, and probably was, himself the father. 
But none of these contrivances for procuring a son is now in use. 
The only contrivance now employed for procuring a son, in the 
absence of one bom in wedlock, is by taking into the family 
the son of another man who is willing to part with him. This is 
called adoption. There are two kinds of adopted sons; one 
called dattaka and the other kritrima. The former is in use 
all over India; the latter only in Mithila. The following rules 
apply to the dattaka bom of adoption : A man can only adopt 
who is without issue capable of inheriting his property, of 
performing the funeral ceremonies for himself, and of making 
the necessary offerings to his ancestors. A woman cannot adopt. 
But by the authority of her husband, and acting on his behalf, 
she may select a son and receive him into the family. A man 
can adopt a son without his wife’s assent; nevertheless, the son 
when adopted becomes the son of both parents. 

Hindus consider it a grievous misfortune that the line of male 
descent should be broken. The due performance of the sacrificial 
offerings to the dead is thereby intermpted. Probably this 
explains the great latitude given in some parts of India to the 
widow to adopt a son on behalf of her husband in case he has 
died sonless. There is a text which says, “ Nor let a woman 
give or accept a son unless with the assent of her lord.” But the 
lawyers of western India do not consider that any express 
permission to adopt is necessary, and take it for granted that she 
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always has that permission. In Soutliern India, also, the widow 
may adopt without express piermission, but the sapindas must 
give their sanction to malce the adoption valid. Elsewhere the 
words have received their natural interpretation, namely, that 
the husband must in some way indicate his intentioa that his 
widow should have authority to adopt. The only person to 
whom an authority to adopt can be given is the wife or widow ; 
and no widow can be compelled to exercise her power to adopt 
if she does not wish to do so. The father has absolute power 
to give away his son in adoption even without the consent of his 
wife. But her consent is generally asked and obtained before 
the son is given. After the father’s death the widow may give 
a son in adoption. The rule which in former times rendered it 
necessary that the nearest male sapinda should be adopted is 
obsolete, and the adoption of a stranger is valid, although nearer 
relatives otherwise suitable are in existence. A man may adopt 
any child whose mother he could have married if she had been 
single ; if he could not have done so, then he cannot adopt her 
child. The reason given in the text is that the adopted son must 
bear the resemblance of a son. This recalls the dictum of the 
Roman law— adoptio naturam imitatur. The adopted son and 
the adopting father must be of the same caste. The period 
fixed for adoption by the three higher castes is before the cere¬ 
mony of upandyana, or investiture of the child with the thread 
which these castes always wear over the left shoulder. For 
Sudras, who have no thread, the period Ls prior to the marriage 
of the child. There has been much difference of opinion as to 
whether an only son can be given and received in adoption. 
It is now settled that tlte texts wliich discountenance this 
adoption do not constitute a prohibition which the law will 
enforce. 

There is sometimes a difficulty in ascertaining whether or no 
an adoption has actually taken place. There must he a final 
giving and receiving of the child m adoptkin, and for Sudras 
nothing more is required. For the twice-born classes it is not 
finally settled whether any religious ceremony is actually 
necessary in order to render the adoption valid. But some 
religious ceremony in almost all cases accompanies the adoption, 
so that the absence of any such ceremony will always raise a 
suspicion that the adoption, though it may have been contem¬ 
plated and some steps taken towards it, had not been finally 
completed. If an adoption were in itself invalid, no acquiescence 
and no lapse of time could make it valid—just as an invalid 
marriage could not be similarly validated. But acquiescence 
by tlie family would be strong evidence of the validity of an 
adoption, and the rules of limitation by barring any suit in which 
the question could be raised might render the adoption practically 
unassailable. 

The kritrima adoption is altogether different; although the 
adopted son pxirforms the ceremonies for his adopting father’s 
family, and has a right to succeed, he is nevertheless not cut off 
from his own family. A persem of any age may be adopted, and 
he must be old enough to be able to consent to the adoption, as 
without this consent it cannot take place. In this form a female 
can adopt, and no ceremonies are required. 

Authorities.—Hindu Law : J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law (London, 
i 8 ij 2 ) ; Crdebrooke's Tftahses on the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
(Calcutta, 1810) : Stokes’s Hindu Law Books (Madras, 18O5J ; West 
and Biihier, A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Bombay, 
1878) ; Jofiendra Nath Bhattacharya, A Commentarv on Hindu 
Law (Calcutta, 1894) ; Kajkumar Sarvadhikan, Principles of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance (Calcutta, 1882!; Gooremdass Banerjee, 
The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana (Calcutta, 189O) ; jogendra 
Chundar, Principles of Hindu Law (Calcutta, iQoO). 

5. Mahemmedan Lam. —^The Mahommedan law is always 
spoken of by Mahommedans as a sacred law, and us contained 
in the Koran. But the Koran itself could not have supplied 
the wants even of the comparatively rude tribes to whom it was 
first addressed. Still less has it proved sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of successive generations. No doubt the great 
veneration which Mahommedans have for the Koran has caused 
tliem to be less progressive than members of other religious 
creeds. But in human affairs some change is inevitable, and 


the law of the Koran, like other sacred laws, has had to undergo 
the supplementary and transforming influence of custom and 
interpretation, though not of legislation. This direct method 
of changing the law by human agency, natural and simple as 
it appears to us, is scarcely acknowledged by Orientals even 
in the present day, except in the rare instances in which it has 
been forced upon them by Western authority. But besides 
custom and interpretation, another inffuence of a special kind 
has been brought to bear upon Mahommedan law. Besides those 
utterances which the Prophet himself announced as the inspired 
message of God, whatever he was supposed to have said and 
whatever he was supposed to have done have been relied upon 
as furnishing a rule for guidance. Tliis tradition {sunna) k only 
to be accepted if it can be traced up to a narrator at first hand, 
though it would be rash to say that the chain of evidence k 
always very strong. Mahommedans also, in support of a legal 
rule for which there k no direct authority, resort to the argument 
from analogy (kiyas). The principle involved in a rule for whicli 
authority can be quoted is extended so as to cover other analogous 
cases. There have also been accepted amongst Mahommedans, 
as authoritative, certain opinions on points of law delivered 
by those who were actual comjjanions of the Prophet; these 
opinions are spoken of collectively under the name of ijma. 
Some of these methods of extending and modifying the law have 
produced changes which it would be very difficult to reconcile 
with a strict adherence to the language of Uie Koran (see the 
Introduction to the Corps de Droit Ottoman, by George Young; 
Oxford, 1905). The Mahommedans of India generally are 
Sunnites of tlic Hanafite school. The two principal authorities 
on Mahommedan law to which recourse k had by the courts 
in India arc the lledaya and tlic Futwa Alumgiri, The Hedaya 
was translated into Englkh by Mr Hamilton. The Futwa 
Alumgiri was compiled under the orders of the emperor 
Aurungzib Alumgir. It k a collection of the opinions of learned 
Mahommedans on points of law. It lias nut been translated, 
but it forms the basis of the Digest oj Makommedati Law compiled 
by Neil Baillie. The Maliommedan law, like the Hindu law, 
is a personal law. It k essentially so in its nature. Persons 
of any other religion are to a large extent outside its pale. And 
in India, in civil matters, its application has been expressly 
limited to Mahommedans. At one time endeavour was made 
to administer the Mahommedan criminal law as the general 
territorial law of India, but it had constantly to be amended, 
and it was at length abolkhed and the penal code substituted. 
To be a Mahommedan, and so to claim to be governed by the 
Maliommedan law, it is necessary to profess the Mahommedan 
faith. 

All that we find on tlic subject of intestate succession in the 
Koran are certain directions as to the shares which certain 
members of the family are to take in the estate of 
their deceased relative. So far as they go, these are 
rules of distribution—that k to say, they depend, not 
on consanguinitj' only, but on certain equitable considerations, 
by whicli rules foundwl on consanguinity are modified. But these 
latter rules, thougli nowhere laid down in the Koran, still play 
a large part in Mahommedan law. Tlicre can be no doubt that 
they represent the pre-existing Arabian custom, which it was not 
the intention of the Prophet to displace, but only to modify. 
The claimants under these rules take whatever k left after the 
specific shares assigned by the Koran to individual members 
of the family liave been satisfied; if in any case there are no 
such shares, they take the whole. The Arabic term for this 
class of heirs k asabah, which literally means persons connected 
by a ligament. The term used by English writers k “ residuaries,” 
but this description of them has the disadvantage that it entirely 
loses sight of the connexion on which the claim to succeed is 
based. They would be more correctly described as the “ agnates ” 
of the deceased, but the term “ residuaries ” is too firmly estab- 
Ikhed to be displaced. Those persons who take a share of the 
property, under the specific rules laid down in the Koran, we 
call “ sharers,” and this word has acquired a technical meaning; 
it is not used to describe those who can claim a portion of the 
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estate in any other way. It is hardly Hkeiy that females, or 
relathres through females, had any daint to the succession under 
any Arabiiui custom, nor, except so far as they are made sharers, 
are they recognised by the Koran as having a title to succeed. 
The proper description of this class of persons is taut-ul-arkam, 
“ uterine kindred,” and they have, in defaidt of other heirs, 
established a daim to sucraed. English writers have erroneously 
called them “ distant kindred,” but distance has nothing to do 
with the matter. 

There is no r%ht of primogeniture under Mahommedan law; 
there is a general preference of males over females, and if males 
and females take together as residuaries by an express provision 
of the Koran, each male takes as imich as two females. Females 
are also express^ forbidden by the Koran to take more than 
two-thirds of the property ; bat in the application of these two 
rules the shares of the mother and the wife are not uicluded. 
No person can claim to take any portion of the property who 
traces his relationship to the deceased through a living person, but 
this role does not apfrfy to brothers and sisters whose mother 
is alive. If several persons all stand in the same degree of 
relaticmship to the deceased, they take equally, per caput and 
not per siit^em. 

It will now be convenient to state the rules for finding which 
of the agnates take as residuaries of the deceased. Th^ are, 
in ordinary circumstances, the male agnates only, and the rule 
in question depends upon a classihcatibn of the male agnates 
whi^ is common in other parts of the world. Every family 
consisting of several generations of male agnates may be broken 
up into groups, each of which has a separate common ancestor 
of its own. Thus, suppose A to be the person from whom the 
descent is to be traced. A belongs to a large group of persons, 
all of whom are males descended from a common ancestor D. 
But A and his or her own male descendants form a smaller 
group, whidr we may call the group A. This is the first class 
of male agnates of A. Then suppose A to be the sun or daughter 
of B, excluding those who are descendants of A, and as such 
included in the first class, the remaining male descendants of B 
will form the second class of male agnates of A. In like manner 
we get a third class of male agnates of A who are descendants 
of C, excluding those who are descendants of A or B; and a 
fourth class of male agnates of A who are descendants of D, 
excluding those who are descendants of A, B, or-C. This classi¬ 
fication can obviously be carried through as many generations 
as we please. Mahommedan lawyers adopt this classification 
with only one difference. Between the first and second dosses 
they interpose a class consisting entirely of the direct male 
ancestors, which they call the “ root,” so that tlie male descend¬ 
ants of A (the person whose heirs are in question) would be the 
first class of residuaries. B, C, U, &c., would be the second class 
of residuaries; the male descendants of B, other than the 
descendants of A, would be the third dass of residuaries; the 
male descendants of C, other than the descendants of B and A, 
would be the fourth class of residuaries, and so on. In order 
to find the residuaries who are to succeed, we have only to take 
the classes in their order, and of the highest dass which is 
represented to select the nearest to the deceased. If there are 
several who are equidistant, they will take equally per caput. 

The sharers are, of course, those to whom a share is assigned 
by the Koran. They are (i) the father, (i) lineal male ancestors, 
whom Mahommedans call the “ true grandfathers,” (3) uterine 
half-brothers, i.e. the half-brothers by the mother, (4) daughters, 
(5) daughters of a son, or other direct male descendant, whom 
we call daughters of a son how low and soever, (6) the mother, 
(7) true grandmothers, i.e. female ancestors into whose line no 
male except a lineal male ancestor enters, (8) full sisters, (9) 
consanguine half-sister, t.«. half-sistess by the father, (10) uterine 
half-sisters, (11) the husband, (is) the wives. The right to a 
share and the amount of it depends upon the state of the family. 
Under Mahommedan law not rail?, as elsewhere, the nearer 
relative excludes the more remote, but there are special rules of 
total or partial exclusion arising out of the equitable considera¬ 
tions upon which all rules of distribution are based. 
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These rules are best shown taking the case ot each member 
of the family in turn, and at die same time k will be useful to 
explain the general position of each member. Fhst, the sons. 
They take no share, but they are first in the first class of residu¬ 
aries, and their position is a very strong rate; they exclude 
entirely sisters and daughters from a shme, and they reduce 
considerably the shares of the husband, the widows, and the 
mother. The position of the other male descendants is very 
similar to that of the sons. They are not shearers ; they are 
residuaries of die first dass, and will take as such if the inter¬ 
mediate persons are dead. They reduce the shares of some 
of the sharers, but not to the same extent os the sons. The father 
is a residuary of the second class, and the first in that class. 
But he is also a sharer, and as such is entitled to a share of one- 
sixth. He can take in both capacities. The father’s father is 
also a residuary of the second class, and be is a sharer, entitled 
to a share of one-sixth, but of course be cannot take either as 
sharer or residuary if the father is alive. The position of any true 
grandfather is analogous. An only daughto takes as sharer 
one-haK of the property, two or more daughters take one-third 
between them. But sons exclude daughters from a share, and 
they would get nothing. Naturally this was considered unjust, 
and a remedy has been found by makh^ the daughters what 
are called “ residuaries in right of their brothers,” each daughter 
taking half of what a son takes. The mother gets a share ^ 
one-sixth when there is a child of tlie deceased, nr a child of any 
son how low and soever; also when there ate two or more 
brothers or sisters. In any other case her share is one-third. 
If, however, the wife, or the husband (as the case may be), 
and Uie father are alive, the share of the mother is only one^hird 
of what remains after deducting the share of the husltond or the 
wife. The brother is never a sharer. He is a residuary of tlie 
third class, and he excludes some sharers. The daughters of a 
son how low and soever get a share of two-thirds between them 
if there are several; if there is only one she gets one-baif. But 
the daughters of a son are excluded by any direct nude descendant 
who is nearer to the deceased than themselves, or at the same 
distance from him. If, liowever, they are excluded by a person 
who is at the same distance from the deceased as themselves, 
Mahommedan lawyers again say that they come in as residuaries 
in .''ight of that person, each female os usual taking half as much 
as each male. Of course the daughters of a son may also be 
excluded by the daughters having exhausted the two-thirds 
allotted to females. A single sister takes a share of one-half ; 
several sisters take two-thirds between them. Si.sters ore 
excluded from a share by any residuary of the first class, and 
their own brothers also exclude them, but in the latter case they 
take as residuaries in right of their brothers, each sister taking 
half what a brother takes. So, again, the sisters may be excluded 
from a share by the daughters or daughters of sons having 
exhausted the two-thirds allotted to females, and the residue 
would go to the nearest male agnate—that is, the uncle or the 
nepliew of the deceased, or some more distant relative. To 
prevent this Mahommedan lawyers say that in this case the 
sisters are residuaries, basing their assertion upon a somewhat 
vague tradition. The share of the husband in the property 
of the wife is one-fourth if there are surviving children, one-half 
if there are none. The share of the widow in the property of her 
deceased husband is one-eighth if there are surviving children, 
one-fourth if there are not The nearest true grandmother takes 
a share of one-sixth. If there are several equidistant, they take 
one-sixth between them. The uterine half-brothers take a share 
of one-third when there is only one, but they are excluded by 
any direct descendant and by any direct male ascendant. U terine 
half-sisters ore in the same position as uterine half-brothers. 
Consanguine half-brothers are residuaries of the same class 
as brothers, but only take in default of full brothers. Con¬ 
sanguine half-sisters take a share of two-thirds, or if there is only 
one she takes a share of one-half. But if there is a full sister 
also, the full sister takes one-half, and the consanguine sisters 
one-sixth between them. The consanguine half-sisters, like the 
full sisters, are excluded from a share by the children and the 
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father of the deceased, and also by full brothers and consanguine 
brothers ; but in the last case they come in again as residuaries, 
taking half what a brother takes. 

The sharers must of course, unless excluded, be all satisfied 
before anything is taken by the residuaries. But the sharers 
may not only exhaust the property ; there may not be enough 
to satisfy all the claimants. Thus, if a man died leaving a wife, 
u mother and two daughters, the shares are one-fourth, one- 
sixth and two-thirds, and the sum of the shares being greater 
than unity, they cannot all be satisfied. The difficulty is met 
by decreasing the shares rateably, in other words, by increasing 
the common denominator of the fractions so as to produce unity ; 
hence the process is called the “ increase.” The converse case 
arises when the shares of the sharers do not exhaust the property, 
but there are no residuaries to take what remains. It has been 
doubted whether the residue does not fall to the government as 
borta vacantia. But it is now settled that the surplus is to be 
divided rateably amongst the sharers in proportion to their 
shares. The process is called the ” return.” The husband and 
the wife are excluded from the benefit of the return. If there 
are no sharers, the whole estate will go to the residuaries. If 
there are neither sharers nor residuaries, it will go to the (so- 
called) distant kindred. Their claim is strong on equitable 
grounds, as some of them are very near relations; such, for 
example, as a daughter’s children or a sister’s children. Never¬ 
theless their claim has been doubted, and it must be admitted 
that there is no very clear ground upon which it can be based. 
They are not mentioned as sharers in the Koran, and it is not 
very clear how, as cognates, they could have been recognized 
by any ancient Arabian custom. However, their claim is now 
well established, and, in default of both sharers and residuaries, 
they succeed on a plan somewhat resembling that on which 
male agnates are classified as residuaries. If all the claimants 
fail the property goes to the government, but there is one peculiar 
case. Supposing a man dies leaving a widow, or a woman dies 
leaving a husband, and no other relative. There is then a residue 
and no one whatever to take it, as the husband and wife arc 
excluded from the return. Strictly speaking, it would fall to 
the government as bona vacantia, but the claim is never made, 
and would now be considered as obsolete, the husband or wife 
being allowed to take the property. 

Under Mahommedan law there are certain grounds upon 
which a person who would otherwise succeed as heir to a deceased 
person would be disqualified. These .grountls are—(i) that the 
claimant slew the deceased by an act which, under Mahommedan 
law, would entail expiation or retaliation, and this would include 
homicide by misadventure; (2) that the claimant is a slave; 
(3) that he is an infidel, i.e. not of the Mahommedan faith. The 
second impediment cannot now have any application in India; 
the third has been removed by Act 21 of 1850. There is a rule 
of Mahommedan law that if tv/o persons die in circumstances 
which render it impossible to determine which died first, 
as, for example, if both went down in the same ship, for the 
purposes of succession it is to be assumed that both died 
simultaneously. 

Mahommedan lawyers appear always to have recognized 
the validity of wills, and they are said to be recognized by a 
r«(a- passage in the Koran. But the power of testamentary 
mtatary disposition is restricted within very narrow limits. 
tuceu- Jt only extends to one-third of the property after the 
Btoa. payment of debts and funeral expenses. There is no 
hint of this restriction in the Koran, and it rests upon tradition. 
If the one-third has been exceeded the legacies must be reduced 
rateably. The heirs, however, by assenting to the legacies, 
may render them valid even though they exceed the prescribed 
amount. There is no restriction as to the form of making a will; 
it may he either oral or written. A legacy cannot be given to an 
heir. Mahommedan law contains some very simple and wise 
provisions for preventing the reckless and often unjust disposi¬ 
tions of property which persons are apt to make upon the 
approach of death. A man who is “ sick,” that is, who is 
suffering from illness which ends in death, can only give away 


one-third of his property ; and if he has also made a will contain¬ 
ing legacies, the gifts and the legacies must be added together 
in the computation of the disposable one-third. So long as 
slaves had a money value, the value of the slaves liberated by a 
man on his deathbisd was also included, which reminds us of the 
Lex Furia Caninia of the Roman law. Another transaction 
by which the restriction on the testamentary power might be 
eluded is that called mohabat. By this is meant a transaction 
in the form of a sale, but which, from the inadequacy of the price 
named, is obviously intended as a gift. If such a transaction is 
entered into during “sickness,” the loss to the estate would 
have to be reckoned in computing the disposable one-third. 
But xhemohabat transaction takes precedence of legacies. Another 
obvious mode of eluding the restriction on the testamentary 
power is the acknowledgment by a man on his deathbed of a 
fictitious debt; and it would seem that such acknowledgments 
ought to have been put under restriction. But Mahommedans, 
like other Orientals, have a useful, though possibly a superstitious, 
dread of leaving the debts of a deceased person unpaid, and it is 
this, no doubt, which has prevented their questioning the 
deathbed acknowledgment of a debt, even though there is every 
reason to believe it to be fictitious. All that has been done is to 
prescribe that debts of health should be paid before debts of 
sickness, and that debts cannot be acknowledged by a sick man 
in favour of an heir. 

When a Mahommedan dies, the funeral expenses and the 
creditors must first be paid ; then the legatees, then the claims 
of the sharers, and, lastly, those of the residuaries; 
or, if there are neither sharers nor residuaries, those 
of the (so-called) distant kindred. The administration 
of the estate need present no difficulties if there are no disputes, 
and if there is some one empowered to take possession of the 
property, to get in the debts, to satisfy the creditors, and 
distribute the assets amongst the various claimants ; and such a 
person may be appointed by a Mahommedan in his will, who 
will perform these duties. He is called a wasi, and he is in a 
position very similar to an executor under English law. But if 
there is no wasi, even if there are no disputes, there may be a 
good deal of trouble. It would have been in accordance with 
the spirit of Mahommedan law, and with general principles of 
equity, if an officer of the courts established under British rule 
had been regularly empowered to take possession of the property, 
and to take such measures as were necessary to ensure all the 
claimants being satisfied in their proper order. But this view 
of their powers has not been taken by the courts in India; 
recently, however, they have been enabled by legislation to 
grant the power of administering the estate to a single person. 

There is scarcely any part of Europe or Asia where the creation 
of fictitious relationships is altogether unknown. In many 
cases the object of the creation is simply to obtain an 
heir. This is the object of adoption amongst modem 
Hindus, and it is this, no doubt, which has led some mpm""’ 
persons to speak of Hindu adoption as a rudimentary 
will. But adoption, as such, has never obtained a footing in 
Mahommedan law. The fictitious relationships which that law 
recognizes are based upon a different idea. ’I’here was in early 
times a widespread notion that every man must belong to 
some family either as a freeman or a slave. The family to which 
a slave belongs is always that of his owner, and that of a freeman 
is generally indicated by his birth. But a liberated slave has no 
family, at least no recognized family; and as he cannot stand 
alone, it was necessary to attach him to some family. Now, 
just as in Roman law the freedraan became a member of his 
master’s family under the relationship of patronus and diens, 
so in Mahommedan law a liberated slave becomes a member of 
the master’s family under the relationship called mawalcU. The 
object, of course, was to make the master’s family liable for the 
consequences of the wrongful acts of the freed slave. As a 
compensation for the liability undertaken by the master’s 
family, in default of residuaries of the slave’s own blood (who 
can only be his own direct descendants), the master’s family 
arc entitled to succeed as what are called " residuaries for special 
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cause.” Of course the relationship of master and slave cannot 
now be created, and it is scarcely probable that any case of 
inheritance could arise in which it came into question. The 
relationship of mawdat may, under Mahommedan law, also be 
created in a case where a freeman is converted to Islam. From 
a Mahommedan point of view he then stands alone, and would 
be required to attach himself to some Mahommedan family. 
The form of the transaction exactly indicates the nature of it. 
The party wishing to attach himself says to the person ready to 
receive hun, “ Thou art my kinsman, and shalt be my successor 
after my death, paying for me any fine or ransom to which I 
may be liable.” In this case also the family of the person who 
receives the convert is entitled, in default of other residuaries, 
to succeed to him as “ residuaries for special cause.” But this 
transaction can have no meaning under English law, which does 
not recognize the joint responsibility of the family, and it is 
therefore also obsolete. In the case of mawdat the rights of the 
persons concerned are not reciprocal. The person received 
gains no right of inheritance in the family into which he enters, 
and incurs no responsibility for their acts. An important part 
may still be played in Mahommedan law by the creation of 
relationships by acknowledgment. Any such relationship may 
be created, provided that the parentage of the person acknow¬ 
ledged is unknown; a person of known parentage cannot be 
acknowledged. The age, sex and condition of the person 
acknowledged must also ^ such that the relationship is not an 
impossible one ; for, as was said in the Roman law, fictio nduram 
imitdur. The relationship thus constituted is, in the case of a 
father, mother, child or wife, complete, and must be treated 
for all purposes as having a real existence. But in any other 
case the acknowledgment, although good as between the parties 
thereto, has no effect upon the rights of other parties. The 
acknowledgment which we have just been considering contem¬ 
plates the possibility at any rate, and in most cases the certainty, 
that the relationship is entirely fictitious, and has no connexion 
with any rule of evidence in whatever sense the term is understood. 
But there is a rule of Mahommedan law that, in cases where the 
paternity of a child is in dispute, the acknowledgment of the child 
by the father is conclusive. Whether this would now be main¬ 
tained in face of the Evidence Act 1870, which deals with cases 
of conclusive evidence, and expressly repeals all previously 
existing rules of evidence, may be doubtful. 

Marriage is a transaction based upon consent between a 
man and a woman, or between persons entitled to represent 
them. The result of the transaction is that certain 
Msrriagt. j^jjy relationships involving legal rights and duties 
are created by the law, and these are not wholly under the 
control of the parties. But as to some of them, to some extent 
they may be regulated by agreement, and it is customary 
amongst Mahommedans at the time of a marriage to come to 
such an agreement. The only condition necessary to the con¬ 
stituting of a valid marriage between persons of full age is the 
consent of the parties. It is, however, the practice to conclude 
the transaction in the presence of two males, or one male and 
two female witnesses ; and the omission of this formality would 
always throw a doubt upon the intention of the parties finally 
to conclude a marriage. It is even said that the absence of such 
witnesses would justify a judge in aimulling the marriage. Minors 
of either sex may be given in marriage by their guardian, and the 
transaction will be irrevocable if the guardian be the father or 
any direct male ascendant. In any other case the marriage 
may be repudiated when the minor arrives at the age of puterty, 
but the repudiation is not effectual until confirmed by a judge 
of the civil court. A marriage may be conducted through 
agents. A woman can have only one husband ; a man can 
have four wives; if he married a fifth the marriage would be 
annulled by a judge on the application of the woman. Mahom¬ 
medans have a table of prohibited degrees within which parties 
cannot marry not very dissimilar to that in force in Great 
Britain. Nor can a man be married at the same time to two 
women nearly related to each other, as to two sisters. It is also 
considered that if a woman take a child to nurse she contracts 
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a sort of maternity towards it, and that if a boy and girl are 
nursed by the same woman they tiecome brother and sister, and, 
in a general way, it is said ” that whatever is prohibit^ in 
consanguinity is prohibited in fosterage ” ; but it is doubtful 
whether the law goes so far. The widow, or a divorced womwi, 
is not allowed to marry again during her iddtU. This is a period 
of chastity which a woman is bound to observe m order to avoid 
confusion of issue. If she is pregnant it lasts until the child is 
bom; if not, then in case of divorce it lasts through three 
periods of menstruation; if she is a widow it lasts for four 
months and ten days. A Mahommedan man cannot marry an 
idolatress, but Jews and Christians are not thereby excluded, 
because, although infidels, they are not idolatresses. A woman 
is forbidden by Mahommedan law to marry any one who is not 
a Mahommedan; but if the marriage took place in conformity 
with the Act of 1872 it might be valid, if it amounted to a 
repudiation by the woman of her Mahommedanism. It is 
important to remember, when considering the validity of a 
M^ommedan marriage, that a distinction is drawn tetween 
marriages which are simply void (bdil) and those which_ can 
only be annulled by judicial decision {farid), for such a decision 
has no retrospective effect, so that the children already bom are 
legitimate; and if no step is taken to obtain such a decision 
during the existence of the marriage, it cannot be questioned 
afterwards. What marriages are absolutely void, and what are 
only capable of being declared void, is not very clearly settled, 
but the evident leaning of Mahommedan law is against absolute 
invalidity, and there is strong authority for the opinion that no 
marriages are absolutely void except a marriage by a woman 
who has a husband living and such as are declared to be in¬ 
cestuous. 

A Mahommedan has the absolute right to divorce his wife 
whenever he pleases without assigning any reason whatever 
for doing so. There are, however, very strong social 
reasons which have considerable influence in restraining 
the arbitrary exercise of the power. The power to divorce 
remains notwithstanding any formal promise by the husband 
not to exercise it, and it is even said that a divorce pronounced 
in a state of intoxication, or by a slip of the tongue, or under 
coercion, is valid. The divorce can, however, be revoked by the 
husband, but not after it has been three times pronounced, 
or after the iddut has been passed by the woman. Nor can the 
husband remarry his divorced wife unless she has been again 
married, and has been again divorced or become a widow, and 
the intermediate marriage must have been consummated. 
The power to divorce a wife may be entrusted by the husband 
to an agent acting on his behalf, and this contrivance is some¬ 
times made use of to enable a woman’s friends to rid her of her 
husband if he ill-treats her. The husband may even empower 
the wife to divorce herself. If the husband or the wife should 
happen to die whilst the divorce is still revocable, he or she 
will inherit; and even a triple repudiation pronounced during 
“ sickness,” that is death-sickness, will not deprive the woman 
of her inheritance if the iddut has not been passed. Of course 
there is nothing to prevent the husband and the wife from 
agreeing to a divorce, and to the terms on which it is to take 
place, and such an arrangement is very common. The treatment 
of the wife by the husband is not a ground upon which the 
marriage can be dissolved, but the impotence of the husband 
is a ground of dissolution. The courts in India consider that 
they have the power under Mahommedan law to grant a decree 
for the restitution of conjugal rights. 

Dower in Mahommedan law is in the nature of a gift from the 
husband to the wife on the marriage, like the donatio propter 
nuptias of the Roman law, or the morgengabe of 
Teutonic nations. It may be either “ prompt,” that 
is, payable at once, or the payment of it may be deferred, or 
it may be partly the one and partly the other. The amount of 
the dower and the time of payment ought to be settled by 
agreement before the marriage takes place; if this is not done 
there is some trouble in ascertaining the rights of the parties. 
It seems clear that a woman is entitled as a matter of right to 
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what is called a “ proper ” dower. If tlie dower is payable at 
once the woman may, before consummation, refuse herself 
to her husband unless it is paid ; whether she can do so after 
consununation is doubftiul. If the husband capriciously re¬ 
pudiates the wife befwe consummation, or the wife before 
consummation repudiates the husband for his misconduct, 
then half the dower t^eed on must be paid. If it is her mis¬ 
conduct which has caused the repudiation, she is not entitled 
to anything. Deferred dower becomes payable on the dissolution 
of the marriage either by death or by divorce. Probably a 
judge, when called upon to dissolve or annul a marriage, could 
make reasonable stipulations as to the dower. The dower is 
the wife’s own property, and, as the wife is entirely independent 
of the husband in regard to her property, she can sue him or 
his representatives for the dower like any other creditor. Mahom- 
medans generally before marriage enter into a formal contract 
whicli regulates not only the dower, but various other matters 
under tlie conteol of the parties, such as the visits the wife is 
to pay or receive, the asnoum of liberty which she is to have 
and so forth. 

The right of pre-emption under Mahommedan law is the 
right of a third person, in certain circumstances, to step in and 
take the place of a buyer, at the same price and on 
tmpiion. same conditions as the buyer has purchased. 

It ajjpiies only to the purchase of real property, and 
it can only be exercised upon one of the three following grounds : 
(i)That the claimant is owner of property contiguous to that 
; (2) that he is a co-sharer m the property of which a share 
is being sold; (3) that he is a participator in some r%ht over 
the property, such, for examj^, as a right of way over it. The 
claimant must announce his claim as soon as he hears of the sale, 
and he must follow up this announcement by a further claim 
in the presence of witnesses and of the seller, or, if possession 
has been transferred, of the buyer. 

Mahommedan law, so far as it is administered by the courts 
of British India for Sunnites of the Hanafite school—that is, 
for the great bulk of Mohammedans—has attained a fair degree 
of precision, owing to the care be.stowed on their decisions by 
the judges of those courts, and the assistance derived from 
Mahommedan lawyers. But much difficulty is experienced 
as soon as we come to deal with Mahommedans of any other 
description. No doubt in India any clearly-established custom 
prevalent amongst a well-defined body of persons would be 
recognized, or any rule of law founded upon texts which they 
accepted as authoritative. But it is hot always easy to deter¬ 
mine when these conditions have been satisfied. And to allow 
Mahommedans to set up a standard of rights and duties different 
from that of the bulk of their correligionists without this proof 
would lead not only to confusion but injustice. There is the 
further difficulty that Mahommedan law, as applied to any 
Mahommedans except those of the Hanafite school, has as yet 
been comparatively little studied by modern lawyers, so that 
SbUb certain can be said about it. There 

Syum. however, a considerable body of Shiites in India 
whose legal system undoubtedly differs in some material 
particulars from that of the Sunnites. The Mahommedans 
of Oudh are generally Shiites, and Shiah families, mostly of 
Per.sian descent, are to be found in other parts of India. The 
following points seem clear. A marriage which the parties 
agree shall last for a fixed time, even for a few hours only, is a 
valid marriage, and at the expiration of the time agreed on the 
marriage ceases to exist. The relatives of the deceased, whether 
male or female, and whether tracing their connexion through 
males or females, may be sharers or residuaries. Both us sharers 
and residuaries the children can claim to take the place of their 
parents in the succession upon the principle of what we call 
representation. If there arc parents or descendants of the 
deceased, and the sharers do not exhaust the property, the 
surplus is distributed amongst the sharers of that class in pro¬ 
portion to their shares. If the property is not sufficient to pay 
m full the shares of all the sharers, the shares do not abate 
rateably; «.g. as between daughters and the parents, or the 
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husband, or the wife of the deceased the whole deduction is 
made from the daughters’ share. 

AuMroRiTiEB.—(Mahommedan Law), Neil Ba®ie, Direst ol 
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Uctures (Calcutta, 1893) ; AKrod v. Kremer, CuUurgesaUcJkle dee 
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INIHAN MUTINY, THE, the great revolt of the Bengal native 
army in 185?) '•'hich led to the transference of Indian government 
from the East India company to the crown in 1858. The 
mediate cause of the Mutiny was the great disproportion between 
the numbers of British and native troops in India, whkffi gave 
the sepoys an exuberated notion of their power ; its immediate 
causes were a series of eircumsitunces which promoted active 
discontent with British rule. 

During the century which elapsed between tl>e victory of 
Bl^sey and the outbreak at Meerut, the East India company 
relied maiffiy on native troops with a stiffening of oteatfee. 
British soldiers—especially artillery—for the successful tiem hi the 
conduct of its wars. The warlike Hindu and Mahom- Nattve 
medan races supplied excellent fighting material, when 
led by British officers, and the sepoy army took a distinguished 
part in every Indian battle, from Assaye to Gujarat. At the 
close of Lord Dalhousie's administration (1856) British India 
was held by some 233,000 native and some 45,000 British troops 

roughly a proportion of 5 to i. It was already clear to some 
of tlie men who knew India best that this was a dangerous state 
of things, though when the Mutiny Iwoke out the relative numbers 
were 257,000 native to 36,000 Britirfi soldiers. It had long been 
a fundamental principle of Indian government that the sepoy 
would always be true to his salt—knowing, as Macaulay wrote 
in 1840, ttmt there was not another state in India which would 
not, in spite of the most solemn promises, leave him to die 
of huber in a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. But 
the history of the sepoy army might have shown that this was 
an over-estimate of its loyalty. As early as 1764 it was necessary 
to stamp out mutiny blowing thirty sepoys away from guns. 
In 1806 the family of Tippoo Sultan produced a dangerous 
mutiny at Vellore, which was nipped in the bud by the prompt 
action of Gillespie and his dragoons. In 1824 the 47th Bengal 
infantry refused to inarch wto it was ordered for service in 
Burma, and after being decimated by British artillery was 
struck out of the army list. In 1844, after the disasters of the 
Afghan war had shaken tl»e prestige of British arms in India, 
no less than seven native regiments broke into open mutiny 
over grievances both real and fancied; and this time the old 
stem measures were not adopted to stamp out military dis¬ 
obedience. Lord Ellenborough often said that a general mutiny 
of the native army was the only real danger with which the 
British empire in India was thwatened, and his warning was 
solemnly repeated by Sir Charles Napier. A still more explicit 
warning was uttered by General Jacob, who declared in 1853 
that the normal state of the Bengal array was a state of mutiny, 
and wrote to The Times as follows: “ There is more danger 
to our Indian empire from the state of the Bengal army, from 
the feeling which there exists between the native and the Eur»>- 
pean, and thence spreads throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, than frem all other causes combined. Let govern¬ 
ment look to this ; it is a serious and most important truth.” 

The causes which, in the middle of the 19th oentuty, wwe 
thus tending to sap the long-tried fidelity of the sepoy anny 
were partly military and partly racial. The pro- 
fessiwial conditions of the sepoy’s career, especially 
in Beb»l. were no longw so tempting as they had 
been in the first generations of the company’s rule. 

The pay and privileges .of the sepoy were steadily being dimin¬ 
ished, smd the increased demands made on the army by the great 
■extensioo of the company’s territory were by no means ^atehjl 
to the average Bengal sepoy. Owing to the silladar system, under 
which the Indian sowar provided his own horse tmd provender 
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in return for a monthly wage, the Indian cavaky were almost 
to a man in debt, and therefore favoured any attempt to upset 
the existing regime, and with it to wipe out the moneylender 
and his books; and the general enlistment order passed in July 
1856, for the purposes (5 the war in Persia, made the Hindu 
sepoys afraid of losing caste by crossing the sea. 

The Indian government failed to take sufficient account of 
the social and religious feelings of their native soldiers, whilst 
a rigid insistence on the principle of seniority had greatly 
diminished the efficiency of tlw British regimental officers. 
Out of 73 mutinous regiments, only four colonels were found 
worthy of other commands. At the same time, there were 
deeper reasons for discontemt with British rule, which specially 
affected the classes from which the Bengal sepoys were drawn. 
Chief among these was Dalhousie’s policy of annexation, which 
brought under British dominion such small states as Satara, 
Nagpur and Jhansi, and finally the kingdom of Oudh. The 
insistence on the right of lapse, i.e. the refusal to allow an adopted 
son to inherit a native throne, and the threat of annexation on 
pmrely humanitairian grounds seriously alarnied the native 
princes of India, besides creating a class of malcontents, among 
whom the Nana Sahib, the adopted heir of the peshwa, made 
himself most infamous. The annexation of Oudh, which was 
the chief recruiting ground of the Bengal army, probably caused 
wider disafiection in the ranks of that army than any other 
act or omission of the government. There can also be little 
doubt that the social reforms of Lord Dalhou.sie and his pre¬ 
decessors liad disturbed men’s minds in Bengal. Thus the 
Brahmans were offended at the prohibition of suttee and female 
infanticide, the execution of Brahmans for capital ofiences, 
the re-marriage of widows, the spread of missionary effort 
and the extension of Western education. The Mahommedan 
zemindars were injured by the reassessment of the land revenue, 
which was carried through in the interests of the ryots, and 
the power of the zemindars was formidable, while that of the 
ryots was negligible; though it must be remembered that the 
peasantry as a whole gave no assistance to the mutineers. To 
all these causes must be added—not least important in dealing 
with orientals—the widespread feeling since the Afghan disaster 
that the star of the company was in the descendimt, and that 
there was truth in the old prophecy that the British would 
rule in India for a bare century from Plassey (1757). Bazaar 
rumours of British ren-erses in the Crimea and in Persia in¬ 
creased the temptations for a genera! rising against the dominant 
race. 

To this accumulation of inflammatory materials a spark 
was put in 1837 by an act of almost incredible folly on the part 
of the military authorities in India. The introduction 
^ of the Minis rifle, with its greased cartridges, was 
eMtr/ag0$. accompanied by no consideration of the religious preju¬ 
dices of the Bengal sepoys, to whom, whether Hindus 
or Muhommedans, the fat of cows and pigs was anathema. 
It was easy for agitators to persuade the sepoys that the new 
cartridges were greased with the fat of animals sacred to one 
creed or forbidden to another, and that the British government 
was thus engaged m a deep-laid plot for forcing them to become 
Christians by first making them outcasts from their own religions. 
The growth of missionary enterprise in India lent colour to 
this theory, which was supported by the fact that no precautions 
had been taken to grease the Indian cartridges with a neutral 
fat, such as that of sheep and goats. The researches of Mr 
G. W. Forrest in the Indian government records have shown 
that the sepoys’ fears of defilement by biting the new cartridges 
had a considerable foundation in fact. At a court-martial 
in 1857 Colonel Abbott, inspector general of ordnance, ^ave 
evidence that the tallow might or might not have contained 
the fat of cows." No attempt, in fact, had been made to exclude 
the fat of cows and pigs, and apparently no one had realized 
that a gross outrage was thus being perpetrated on the religious 
feelings of both Hindu and Mahomm^an sepoys. Tke low- 
caste natives employed in the arsenals knew wl»t grease was 
actually being emjfoyed, and taunted the Brahman sepoys 
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with the loss of caste that would follow their use of the new 
cartridges. Refusals to accept die suspected cartridges were 
soon heard in the Bengal army. The numerous agitators who 
had their own reasons for fomenting mutiny rose to the occasion, 
and in the first months of 1857 the greater part of the Bengal 
presiriency was seething with sedition. At this time took pl^ 
the mysterious distribution of chapatis, small cakea of unkavened 
bread, which had previoudy been known in txmnexkm with the 
mutiny at Vellore (1806). “ Ftqib village to village, from district 
to district, through hill-land and iowknd, the signal—unexplained 
at the time, inexplicable still—sped ; and in village after village, 
in district ^er district, the spreading of the sign^ was foUowed 
by the increased excitement of the people." 

The first signs of the aj^oachiag trouble were displayed at 
the great military station of Barradepur, r6 m. from Calcutta, 
in January 1857. The minds of the native regiments quartered 
there were maddened 1^ rumours of the deffiement which the 
new Mink cartridges would entail upon than, and mcendiary 
fires broke out in the lines. The trouble was aUayed by the 
tact of General Hearsey, who reported the inddent to the Indian 
government on the 34th of January. A fortnight later he wrote, 
as the result of his inquiries, “ We have at Barrackpur been 
dwelling upon a mine ready for explosion.” At Berhampur, 
100 m. to the north, on the 37th of February, the tgth Bengal 
infantry refused on parade to take their perciEKWoi -caps, on the 
ground that to bite the new cartridges would defile them. The 
absence of any European troops made it impossible to deal with 
this act of mutiny on the spot. The deifiiulting regiment was 
marched down to Barrackpur for punishment On tiie nqtfa 
of March, two days before its arrival, a sejxjy named Manghal 
Pandi, from whom the mutineers afterwarifa came to be spoken 
of as “ Pandies,” drunk with bhang and enthusiasm, attempted 
to provoke a mutiny in the 34th Bengal infantry, and shot the 
adjutant, but Hearsay’s personal courage suppressed the danger. 
Two days later the iqdi were publicly disban^d, but no further 
puniriunent was attempted. TIhb was partly due to Lord 
Canning’s personal inclination to temper justice with mercy, 
but partly also to the fact that there was no adequate European 
force at hand to execute a severer sentence. Bengal had been 
redtlessly' depleted of white troops, and there was only one 
European regiment between Calcutta and Binapur, a distance 
of 400 m. Canning sent at onoe for more Biiti^ troops Irtan 
Burma. Meantime new accounts of refusals to use even the old 
cartridges came from distant parts of HlndoBtan, from Umballa 
under the very eyes of Anson, the commander-in-chief, and 
from Lucknow, the capital «f the newly annexed kingdom of 
Oudh. Lord Canning, the governor-general, who had at first 
hoped that he had only to deal with isolated cases of disafiection, 
at last recognized that the plague was epidemic, and that only 
stern measures could stay it. But before he could take the 
necessary steps, there reached Calcutta the news of the outbreak 
at Meerut and the capture of Delhi. 

Meerut, 35 m. from Delhi, was an important militaxy station, 
under the command of Colonel Archdale Wilson: the district 
was commanded by General Hewitt, one of the old 
and inefficient officers whom the rigid system of 
seniority had placed in so many hig^ commands, 

At Meerut were quartered, besides one regiment of 
native cavalry amd two Of native infantry, a strong fatce of 
British troops, horse, foot and guns. Neveithdess, 85 men of 
the native cavalry regiment, driven to despair by the persistent 
rumours of the danger to their caste, refused on the 34tb of 
April to accept their cao-tridges. For diis offence they were 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment with heud labour on the 
roads, and on the 9th of May they were piobliciy stripped of 
their uniforms and marched off to gaol. The next day was a 
Sunday ; and in the evening, whilst the British troops were 
parading for churdi, the native cavalry armed tfaemarinres, 
galloped to tke gaol and released their comrades. Akmwt 
sitnukaneously tlw two infantry regiments shot down their 
officers and broke into open revolt. The badmashes, or criminal 
class, broke forth from tbeir quarter «nd begati to bum and 
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plunder the dwellings of the British. A few of the mutineers 
took part in this work ; but the great majority of them, fearing 
the vengeance of the British troops, hastened to move off, 
rather a mob than an army, upon the Delhi road. There is a 
general agreement that if a man like Gillespie or Nicholson had 
been in command of the station, the strong force at his disposal 
would have enabled him to strike such a deadly blow at the 
fleeing mutineers as might have stamped out the Mutiny. But 
Hewitt was too old and Wilson was lacking in initiative; the 
opportunity was lost, and no attempt was made to do more 
than clear the cantonments. 

So many of the chief actors in the Mutiny on the native side 
carried their secrets into dishonoured graves that it is impossible 
to know exactly what schemes the household of the 
ot ^‘"8 Delhi had concerted with the disaffected sepoys. 
” But when the mutineers reached Delhi they were at 
once joined by the city mob and the king’s guards in 
proclaiming a revival of the Mogul empire. For a few hours 
the native troops of the British garrison awaited the turn of 
events ; but when it became apparent that the British troops 
from Meerut were afraid to move, there was a general flame of 
revolt, and Delhi at once became the headquarters of the Mutiny. 
Most of the British officers and residents were massacred then 
or afterwards. The great magazine was gallantly defended for 
a time by nine Britons under Lieutenant Willoughby, and was 
blown up by them when all hope of relief had vanished. A 
young telegraph clerk sent the news to Umballa, continuing to 
signal until he was cut down at his post. Before the authorities 
in Calcutta and Lahore could take any steps to deal with the 
long-prophesied danger, the whole of the North-West Provinces 
were in revolt. Fortunately the two men on whom the chief 
responsibility fell in this great crisis were equal to their task. 
Canning in Calcutta, John Lawrence in the Punjab, were men 
indeed equal to any burden; and the stress of the Mutiny, 
ending once and for ever the bad old system of seniority, brought 
to the front so many subordinates of dauntless gallantry and 
soldierly insight that a ring of steel was rapidly drawn round 
the vast territory affected. Lawrence saw that the surest way 
to prevent the Mutiny from spreading from the sepoy army of 
Bengal to the recently conquered fighting races of the Punjab 
was to hurl the Sikh at the Hindu; instead of taking measures 
for the defence of the Punjab, he acted on the old principle 
that the best defence is attack, and promptly organized a force 
for the reduction of Delhi, with the ardent co-operation of born 
leaders like John Nicholson, Neville Chamberlain and Herbert 
Edwardes. Anson, the commander-in-chief, died of cholera 
before he had had a chance to act on Lawrence’s telegram, 
“ Clubs, not spades, are trumps.” He was succeeded by Sir 
Henry Barnard in command of the Delhi field force, then 
amounting to about 3000 British troops with 22 field guns, 
in addition to a few Gurkhas and Punjab native troops. The 
loyalty of the independent Sikh chiefs, headed by Patiala, and 
the stern measures which had been taken with the sepoy regiments 
enabled Lawrence to reinforce this little army with every 
available man and gun from the Punjab, in addition to Sikh 
and Pathan levies. It was to the insight of Lawrence and the 
splendid organization of the Punjab province—the spoilt child 
of the Indian government, as it had been called in Elusion to 
the custom of sending thither the best of the Indian officials 
and soldiers—that the reduction of Delhi and the limitation 
of the outbreak were due. Meantime Canning was manfully 
playing his part at Calcutta. In the hour of danger he was un¬ 
dismayed, as in the hour of victory he was just and merciful. 
He telegrt^hed for reliefs from every available quarter, fortunately 
being able to divert the troops then on their way to China. 
The native armies of Bombay and Madras remained loyal, and 
the former in particular—thanks to Lord Elphinstone—furnished 
valuable reinforcements. Sir Colin Campbell, a veteran soldier 
whose laurels had been won in many battles from the Peninsula 
to the Crimea, was despatched from England to take command 
of the army in India. But even before he could arrive, the out¬ 
spread of the Mutiny had already been checked by the gallantry 


and skill of a mere handful of Britons and their faithful native 
allies. 

Canning and Lawrence, at opposite ends of the disaffected 
districts, alike perceived that Delhi was the centre of peril, and 
that all other considerations must be subordinated to 
striking a decisive blow at that historic city. Both 
flung to the winds the European rules of warfare, o^. 
which highly trained officers like Wilson had allowed 
to hamper their movements. “ Make as short work as possible 
of the rebels,” wrote Canning. “ Where have we failed when 
we acted vigorously ? ” asked Lawrence. Though the nominal 
commanders of the army which captured Delhi were in turn 
Barnard, Reed and Wilson, the policy thus stated by Canning 
and Lawrence was really carried out by their subordinates— 
Baird Smith, Nicholson and Chamberlain. The Meerut troops, 
at last roused from their inaction, joined Barnard on the 7th of 
June, after a successful affair with the mutineers, and the next 
day the action of Badli-ki-Serai enabled the British force to 
occupy the famous Ridge, which they never abandoned till 
the final assault. At first the British troops, outnumbered by 
more than three to one by the mutinous regiments alone, were 
rather besieged than besiegers. Baird Smith indeed urged an 
immediate assault upon Delhi, on the ground that audacity 
is the best policy in Indian warfare; but it was not until the 
arrival of Nicholson on the 7th of August with the last Punjab 
reinforcements that the force was strong enough, in the opinion 
of its commander, to take offensive action. On the 14th of 
September, after three days of artillery preparation, the assault 
was delivered, under Nicholson’s leadership. Two practicable 
breaches had been made by the siege guns, and a party of 
engineers under Home and Salkeld blew in the Kashmir gate. 
The assault was successful, in so far as a firm lodgment was made 
in the city, though the loss of Nicholson was a heavy price to 
pay for this success. Wilson actually thought of retreating; 
but Baird Smith and Chamberlain insisted on perseverance, 
and the city was captured after six days’ hard fighting. The 
mutineers were completely cowed ; the king of Delhi was taken 
and reserved for trial; and his sons were shot by Captain Hodson, 
i after unconditional surrender, an act which has since been the 
theme of much reprobation, but which commended itself at the 
time to Hodson’s comrades as wise and justifiable. The siege 
of Delhi, which was the turning-point of the Mutiny, had lasted 
for more than three months, during which thirty minor actions 
had been fought in the almost intolerable heat of the Indian 
midsummer. 

The stern determination of the British troops, which alone 
made possible the reduction of Delhi with so inadequate a force, 
was intensified, if possible, by the ghastly story of 
Cawnpore. That important military station, tying 
on the Ganges on the confines of Oudh, was under c*wapon. 
the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler, an old but still 
efficient and experienced officer. It was garrisoned by about 
3000 native troops, with a mere handful of white soldiers. When 
the news of the Meerut outbreak reached Wheeler, who had 
already noted many symptoms of disaffection in his own station, 
he was placed in a very difficult position. Under his care was 
a large body of non-combatants—women and children in ^reat 
numbers among them. To occupy the one defensible position 
in the station, the magazine by the river with its vast military 
stores and its substantial masonry walls, would have involved 
steps which Wheeler regarded as certain to precipitate an out¬ 
break. It was then thought that, if the sepoys mutinied, they 
would march off to Delhi, and ’Wheeler contented himself by 
throwing up a rude entrenchment round the hospital barracks, 
where he thought that the Europeans would be safe during the 
first tumult of a rising. All might have fallen out as he antici¬ 
pated, had it not been that the Nana Sahib, the adopted heir 
of the late peshwa, was rajah of Bithur m the neighbourhood. 
This young Mahratta, since known to universal execration as 
the arch-villain of the Mutiny, wm secretly burning with a sense 
of injury received from the Indian government. He was also 
ambitious j and when, on the 4th of June, the Cawnpore garrison 
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broke into open mutiny, he prevailed on them to stay and help 
him to carve a new kingdom out of the company’s territory, 
instead of throwing in their lot with the Delhi empire. From 
the 6th to the 27th of June the handful of British soldiers, who 
cornposed the garrison of a fortification that could not have 
resisted a serious assault for a single hour, held out with the 
greatest gallantry in hojje of relief. When this hope had died 
away, they surrendered to the Nana on his solemn promise 
that all their lives should be spared and that they should have a 
safe conduct to Allahabad. The Nana, partly urged by his native 
cruelty, partly, no doubt, by the wish to commit his followers 
beyond all possibility of composition, massacred the entire 
garri.son in the boats which should have taken it down the river, 
reserving only some two hundred women and children for a 
later death. These poor victims were confined in a house known 
as the Bibigarh. On the 15th of July, when Havelock’s avenging 
army was within a march of Cawnpore, they were all hacked 
to death and their bodies—some still faintly breathing—^were 
throvm down the adjacent well which is to-day one of the most 
famous monuments of British rule in India. No single act of 
the Mutiny elicited such a storm of fierce anger among the 
British, both those who were fighting in India and those who 
supported them at home ; for none was a more terrible vengeance 
taken, though the Nana himself escaped from his pursuers. 

Meanwhile Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, was the scene of 
a historic defence. It was the headquarters of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, one of the most far-seeing of Indian states- 
Mtaet ot aware of the mutinous state of 

Lucknow, the native army. On the 18th of April he warned 
Lord Canning of some manifestations of discontent, and 
asked permission to transfer certain mutinous corps to another 
province. On the 1st of May the 7th Oudh infantry refused 
to bite the cartridge, but on the 3rd they were disarmed by 
other regiments. When the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence recognized the gravity 
of the crisis and summoned from their homes two bodies of 
pensioners, one of sepoys and one of artillerymen, to whose 
loyalty, and to that of the .Sikh sepoys, the successful defence 
of the residency was largely due. This position was immediately 
fortified. On the 30th of May the native troops broke into 
mutiny. On the 4th of June there was a mutiny at Sitapur, 
a large and important station 51 m. from Lucknow. This was 
followed by another at Fyzabad, one of the most important 
cities in the province, and outbreaks at Daryabad, Sultanpur 
and Salon. Thus in the course of ten days English authority 
in Oudh practically vanished. On the 30th of June Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered a reconnais.sance in force from Lucknow, 
which met the enemy at Chinhal; but the native sepoys and 
artillerymen turned traitors, and Sir Henry was forced to retreat 
to the residency, where the siege now began. The first attack 
was repulsed on the 1st of July, when the separate position 
of the Machchhi Bhawan was evacuated, and all the troops 
concentrated in the residency. The entrenchments surrounding 
this building covered some 60 acres of ground, and included 
a number of detached houses and buildings, knit together by 
ditches and stockades. In a military sense the position was 
indefensible. The garrison consisted of 1720 fighting men, of 
whom 712 were native troops, 153 civilian volunteers, and 
the remainder were British officers and men. This small force 
had to defend 1280 non-combatants. At the very beginning 
of the siege Sir Henry Lawrence was fatally wounded by a shell, 
and died on the 4th of July, thus depriving the defence of 
its guiding spirit. The command then devolved upon General 
Inglis, who met the incessant attacks of the enemy with counter¬ 
sorties. On the 2ist of July news was received that General 
Havelock was advancing, had defeated the Nana, and was master 
of Cawnpore; but it was still more than two months before 
even the first relief of Lucknow was achieved. During those 
two months every device was employed, by direct assault and 
by mining operations, to reduce the garrison, who held out 
nobly, meeting assault with sortie and mine with counter¬ 
mine. But the loyalty of the native troops began to waver 
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I as the weeks dragged by and no sign of relief appeared. On the 
' 2jrd of September, however, the sound of distant guns in the 
direction of Cawnpore was heard, and on the 25th General 
Havelock’s relieving force entered Lucknow. During the 87 
days of the siege the strength of the garrison had diminished 
to 982, and many of these were sick and wounded. Against 
these were arrayed six thousand trained soldiers and a vast 
host of undisciplined rabble. For nearly three months their 
heavy guns and musketry had poured an unceasing fire into 
the residency entrenchment from a distance of only 50 yds. 
During the whole time the British flag flew defiantly on the roof 
of the residency. The history of the world’s sieges contains 
no more brilliant episode. 

On the 5th of June the troops at Benares mutinied, but were 
disarmed by Neill; and on the 6th of June the 6th native 
infantry at Allahaliad mutinied and shot down their 
officers, but the fort was held until the arrival of 
Neill, who promptly restored order. On the 30th of- luckaow. 
June Sir Henry Havelock, who had been appointed 
to the command of the relieving column, arrived at Allahabad 
from Calcutta, and on the 7th of July he .set out for the relief 
of Lucknow. His force consisted of some two thousand men 
all told, of whom three-quarters were British. On the 12th of 
July he fought the action of Fatehpur, and gained his first 
victory, though the irregular cavalry misbehaved and were 
subsequently disarmed. On the 15th the village of Aong was 
captured, and on the 16th the Nana’s force was utterly sliattered 
in the battle of Cawnpore. In nine days Havelock had marched 
126 m. and fought three general actions under a broiling sun 
in the hottest season of the year; but the women and children 
whom it had been his object to save had already been massacred. 
Leaving Neill in command at Cawnpore, Havelock started out 
again on the 29th of July with ten light guns and 1500 men in the 
desperate attempt to relieve Lucknow, which was 53 m. away. 
On the 29th he gained two victories at Unao and Busherut- 
gunge, but considering himself too weak to advance, he fell 
back two marches upon Mangalwar. This decision was badly- 
received by his troops, who were burning to avenge their country¬ 
women, and by General Neill, whom Havelock was obliged to 
reprimand for insubordination. Being - slightly reinforced, he 
advanced on the sth of August, and again turned the enemy 
out of Busherutgunge, but was again obliged by cholera to 
retreat to Mangalwar; and on receipt of news from Neill that 
the enemy were assembling at Bithur, he returned to Cawnpore, 
and abandoned for the time the attempt to relieve Lucknow. 
On the i6th of August he defeated the mutineers at Bithur. 
At this point General Havelock was joined by Sir James Outram, 
who would have superseded him in the command had not Outram 
himself, with unequalled generosity, proposed to accompany 
Havelock only in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of 
Oudh and to serve under him as a volunteer. On the 21st of 
September Havelock started on his second attempt to relieve 
Lucknow, and won the victory of Mangalwar. On the 23rd 
another victory was gained at Alam Bagh, and news reached the 
force of the fall of Delhi. F'rom Alam Bagh there were four 
possible routes of advance to the residency, and Outram con¬ 
sidered that the route chosen by Havelock, lying through the 
streets of Lucknow, involved unnecessary losses to the troops. 
Neill was killed in the streets, and the little force lost in all 
53S officers and men; but on the 26th of September it entered 
the residency, and the first relief of Lucknow was accomplished. 

But the two thousand men who had thus entered the residency 
entrenchment under Havelock and Outram, though sufficient 
to reinforce the garrison and save it from destruction, 
were not strong enough to cut their way back to safety, 
hampered with the women and children and wounded, Laaknow. 
amounting to 1500 .souls, and the siege now recom¬ 
menced upon a larger scale. Havelock’s task, however, was 
accomplished, and Outram now took command of the residency. 
A detachment had been left in the Alam Bagh, which was short 
of provisions; some attempts were made to open up com¬ 
munication with it, but without success. Subsequently it was 
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reinforred from Cawnpore. Upon the fall of Delhi the troops 
before that city were freed for the operations in Oudh, and on 
the 24th of September a column of 2790 men under Colonel 
Greathed left Delhi. On the 29th a s«cccs.sf«l action was fought 
at Bulandshahr, and on the loth of Octol)er the column reached 
Agra. Here they were surprised by the enemy, but drove them 
off with considerable loss. On the i4tb of October the column 
left Agra under Colonel Hope Grant, and on the 26th reached 
Cawnpore, where ncw.s was received that the commander-in- 
chief was coming to take command of the operations. Sir 
Cohn Campbell had been sent out Irom England to suppress 
the Mutiny, and had assumed command of the Indian army 
on the 17th of August, but could not immediately proceed to 
the front. It was his first task to reorganize the administrative 
and transport departments ; only on the 27th of October did 
he leave Calcutta. On the ,3rd of November he reached Cawn- 
pore, and on the 12th marched upon Lucknow under the guidance 
of Thomas Henry Kavanagh, who had made his vmy from the 
residenry disguised as a native for that purpose. Campbell 
had with him 4500 men with whom to raise a siege maintained 
by 6o,oco trained soldiers occupying strong positions. On 
the 12th of November the force reached the Alam Bagh, and on 
the 14th advanced upon Lucknow, proceeding on this occasion 
across the open plain by the Dilkusha and Martinifere instead 
of through the narrow and tortuous streets of Lucknow. On 
the i6th the Sikandra Bagh was stormed ; on the following 
day Campbell joined hands with Outram and Havelock, and the 
relief of Lucknow was finally accomplished. 

Sir Colin Campbell now decided to withdraw the garrison and 
women and children frran the residency, and to hold Lucknow by 
a strong division operating outside the city. The 
^pturo residency was evacuated on the night of the 22nd of 
Lucknow. November; but the succe.ss of the operations was 
marred by the death of Havelock. On his return to 
Cawnpore Campbell found that General Windham was being 
attacked at that place by the Gwalior contingent. On the 6th 
of December he defeated the Gwalior contingent in the battle of 
Cawnpore, though he had only 5000 men against the enemy’s 
25,000. His next task was to clear his line of communications 
with Delhi and the Punjab, and this he accordingly undertook. 
Lord Canning now decided that the next step should be the 
reduction of Lucknow, on the ground that it, like Delhi, was a 
rallying point of the Mutiny, and that its continuance in the 
hands of the enemy would mean a loss of prestige. General 
Franks’ column advanced to Lucknow from the eastern frontier 
of Oudh, defeating the enemy in four actions. Meanwhile 
Oirtram had held his own at the Alam Bagh for over three months 
with only 4000 men against 120,000 rebels. An offer of help 
from Nepal had been accepted in July, and now Jung Bahadur, 
the prime minister of Nepal, was advancing with 10,000 Gurkhas 
to aid in the operations against Lucknow ; but the lateness of his 
arrival delayed the opening of the siege until the and of March 
1858. The Martiniere was captured on the gth of March and the 
Begum Kothi on the 11th. On the 14th the Imambara was 
stormed, and the Kaisar Bagh, and on the i6lh the residency 
was once more in British posseiision. The enemy were thoroughly 
routed, but Campbell lost the opportunity of pushing the victory 
home by forbidding Outram to cross the bridge in pursuit if he 
th(«ight he would lose a “ single man,” and by sending the 
cavalry away from the environs of the city at the critical moment. 
Upon the fall of Lucknow Lord Canning’s Oudli proclamation 
was issued, confiscating almost the entire lands of the province, 
and ensuring only their lives to tlioae rebels who should submit at 
once. Outram considered the terms of this prociamalion 
dangerously severe, and Lord Ellenborough, president of the 
board of control, thus criticized it in a hasty despatch, the 
publication of which necessitated his own resignation. It was 
afterwards acknowledged that the Oudh proclamation, inter¬ 
preted as Canning meant it should be, was a wise piiece of states¬ 
manship. After the fall of Lucknow Canning insisted that Sir 
Cohn Campbell should take immediate action against the rebels 
in Oudh and Rohilkland, and a number of petty aixi harassing 
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operations were carried out by detached columns; but Campbell 
moved too slowly to bring his guerrilla opponents to book, and the 
rebellion was really brought to a conclusion by Sir Hugh Rose’s 
brilliant campaign in Central India. 

Thou^ the two great princes of Central India, Sindhia and 
Holkar, wi^ly and fortunately remained true to the British, 
troops belonging to both of them joined the mutineers, 

The Gwalior contingent of Sindliia’s army mutinied in ccutnu 
the middle of June, and on the ist of July HoDcar’s*"^^ 
troops revolted at Indore, and the resident, Henry 
Durand, was forced to leave the residency. The rani of Jhansi 
also rose in rebellion, to become known as “ the best man upon 
the side of the enemy.” The rising in this ejuarter received little 
attention until January 1858, when Sir Hugh Rose was given the 
command of two brigades, to act in concert with Sir Colin 
Campbell, and he immediately began a campaign which for 
celerity and effectiveness has rarely been equalled in India. 
His principle was to go straight for the enemy wherever he found 
him, and pursue him until he had exterminated him. He was 
liampered by none of tliat exaggerated respect for the rebels 
which earned Sir Colin Campbell the nickname of Old Rhabardhar 
(Old Take-Care); but carried to an extreme the policy of audacity. 
Advancing from Bombay Sir Hugh Rose relieved Saugor on the 
3rd of February, after it had been invested by the rebels for up¬ 
wards of seven months. On the .3rd of March he forced the pass 
of Madanpur, and took the whole of the enemy’s defences in rear, 
throwing them into panic. On the 21st he began the siege of 
Jhansi, the stronghold of the mutineers in Central India, with a 
garrison of 11,000 men. During the course of the siege Tantia 
Topi, the most capaMe native leader of the Mutiny, arrived with 
a fresh force of 20,000 men, and threatened tlie British camp; 
but Sir Hugh Rose, with a boldness which only success could 
justify, divided his force, and while still maintaining the siege of 
the fort, attacked Tantia Topi with only 1500 men and com¬ 
pletely routed him. This victory was won on the ist of April, 
and two clays later Sir Hugh carried J liansi by as.sault. On the 
1st of May tlie battle of Kuivch was fouglU and won in a tempera¬ 
ture of 110° in the shade, many of the combatants on both sides 
being struck down by heat apoplexy. On the 22nd of May the 
battle of Kalpi was won, though tlie European troops were 
hampered by defective ammunition and Sir Hugh himself here 
received his fifth sunstroke. In five months he liad beaten the 
enemy in thirteen general actions and sieges, and had captured 
some of the strongest forts in India. News now arrived that the 
rebel army under Tantia Topi and tlie rani of Jhansi Itad attacked 
Sindhia, whose troops had gone over to the rebels and delivered 
Gwalior into their hands. Sir Hugh marched against Gwalior at 
once, captured the Morar cantonments on the 16th of June, and 
carried the whole of the Gwalior positions by assault on the iqtli, 
thus restoring his state to Sindliia within ten days of taking the 
field. This was tlie crowning stroke of the Central India cam¬ 
paign, and practically put an end to tlie Mutiny, though tlie 
work of stamping out its embers went on for many months, and 
was onJy completed with the capture and execution of Tantia 
Topi in April 1859. 

The Indian Mutiny was in no sense a national rising. The 
great mass of the people in the affected districts either stood 
neutral, waiting with the immemorial [latienee of the 
East to accept the yoke of the conqueror, or helped the 
British triKips with food and service, in many cases rtoiiw. 
also sheltering British fugitives to the best of their 
ability, Tlie attempt to throw off the British yoke was confined 
to a few disaffected ex-rulers and their heirs, with tlieir numerous 
eJansmen and hangers-on, besides the badraashes and highway¬ 
men who saw their way to profit by the removal of the British 
administratioa under which their peculiar talents found no safe 
outlet. The Bengal native army was tlicir toed, which ciraim- 
stances put into their hands at the psychological moment when 
British power seemed to be at its lowest point. But the fighting 
races of the Punjab saw no reason for casting in their lot with the 
mutineers, and the great majority of the independent princes 
who had notliing of which to complain, like Patiala in the Rinjab, 
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Holkar and Sindhia in Central India, preserved a loyal or at least 
an interested friendship. The Sikhs showed tlwir appreciation of 
Lawrence’s admirable administration by keeping faith with thw 
recent conquerors, and the Gurkhas of Nepal did yeoman service 
for their fathers’ enemies. The lock of any central principle or 
common interest was shown in the divided counsels and sporadic 
action of the mutineers and their allies, which made them an 
easy prey to the solid and audacious Bridsh forces. 

The ciief result of the Indian Mutiny was to end the govern¬ 
ment of India by the East India company. It was fdt that a 
system of administration which could permit such a 
^** ”*“* catastrophe was no longer desirable. On the 2nd of 
August 1858 the queen signed the act which transferred 
the government of India to the erown. On the 1st 
of November Lord Canning, now viceroy of India, published the 
noble proclamation in which, the change was announced, and a 
full amnesty was offered to all the rebds who had not teen 
leaders in the revolt or were not guilty of the murder of Bntish 
subjects. Even before tiie fall of Delhi, Canning had been 
adversely criticized—“ Clemency Canning ” he was scornfully 
called—for announcing his intention to dBcriminate between the 
guilt of various classes of mutineers. But a wiser view soon pre¬ 
vailed, and the natives of India at large gratefully accepted the 
queen’s proclamation as the cliarter of tteir lives and liberties. 
See G. W. Forrest, Htstorv 0/ the India* Mutiny (1904), and 
Selections from State Papers (1897) ; T. U. E. Holmes, History of the 
Indian Mutiny (i8g8) ; Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (18G4-1888) ; R. S. Rait, Life of Lord Gough (1903) ; Sir 
VV. Lee-Warner, Life of Lord Dalhousie (1904) : Sir H. Cunningham, 
Lord Canning {" Rulers of India " series), (1890) ; Sir Chven Tudor 
Burne, Clyde and Strathnairn (1895) ; Lord Roberts, Forty-One 
Years in India (rSgS); and Sir Evelyn Wood’s articles in The Times 
in the autumn of 1907. 

INDIAN OCEAN, the ocean bounded N. by India and Persia ; 
W. by Arabia and Africa, and the meridian passing southwards 
from Cape Agulhas ; and E. by Farther India, the Sunda Islands, 
West and South Australia, and the meridian passing through 
South Cape in Tasmania. As in the case of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the southern boundary is taken at cither 40° S., 
the line of separation from the great Southern Ocean, or, if the 
licit of this ocean between the two meridians named be included, 
at the AnUrctic Circle. It attains its greatest breadth, more 
than 6000 m. between the soutli points ot Africa and Australia, 
and becomes steadily narrower towards tte north, until it is 
divided by the Indian peninsula into two arms, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and tte Bay of Bengal on the east. Both teaches 
meet the coast of Asia almost exactly on the Tropic of Cancer, 
but the Arabian Sea communicates with the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and Ormuz 
respectively. Both of these, again, extend in a north-westerly 
direction to 30° N. Murray gives the total area, reckoning to 40° 
S. and including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, as 17,320,550 
linglish square miles, equivalent to 13,042,000 geographical 
square miles. Karstens gives the area as 48,182413 square 
kilometres, or 14,001,000 geographical square miles ; of these 
10,842,000 square kilometres, or 3,150,000 geographical square 
miles, about 22 % of the whole, lie north of the equator. For the 
area from 40° S. to the Antarctic Circle, Murray gives 9,372,600 
English square miles, equivalent to 7,057,568 geographical square 
miles, and Karstens 24,718,000 square kilometres, equivalent to 
7,182,474 geographical square miles. The Indian Ocean receives 
tew large rivers,the chief being the Zambezi, the Shat-el-Arab, the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and tte Irawadi. Murray 
estimates the total land area draining to the Indian Ocean at 
5,050,000 geographical square miles, almost the same as that 
draining to the Pacific. The annual rainfall draining from this 
area is estimated at 4380 cubic miles. 

Relief.—Large, portions of the bad still remain unexplored, but a 
fair knowledge of its general form ba.s been gained from the sound¬ 
ings of H.M.S. " Challenger," the German " Gazelle " Expedition, 
and various cable sliips, and in 189B information was greatly added 
to by the German " Valdivia " Expedition. A ndge, less than 2000 
fathoms from the surface, extends south-eastwards from the Cape. 
This ridge, on which the Crozet Islands and Kerguelen are situated, 
IS directly connected with the submarine plateau of the Antarctic. 
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From it the depth increases north-eastwards, and the greatest 
dtoi'cssion is found in the angle between Australia and the 9 u^ 
Mands, where " Wharton d^," below the 3000-fathom Kne, 
covets an area of nearfy 50,000 sq. m. Immediately to the north 
of Wharton deep is the smaller “ Maclear de^," and the long narrow 
" Jeffreys deep " off the south of Australia completes the list of 
depressions brtow 3000 fathoms ki the Indian Ocean. The 2000- 
fa&im line approaches close to the coast except (i) in the Bay of 
Bengal, which it does not enter; {2) to the eonth-west of India along 
a ridge on which are the Laccadive and Maidive Islands; and (3) 
in the Mozambique Channel, and on a bank north and east of Mada¬ 
gascar, on which are the Seychelles, Mascarene Islands and other 

^/sl(TOds.—Like the Pacific, the Indian Ocean contains more islands 
in the western than in the eastern half. Towards the centre, the 
Maidive, Chagos and Cocos groups are of cliaracteristic coral 
formation, and coral reefs occur on most parts of the tropical coasts. 
There are many volcanic islands, as Mauritius, the Crcxiet Islands, 
and St Paul's. The chief continental islands are Madagascar, 
Sokotra and Ceylon. Kerguelen, a desolate and uninhabited island 
near the centre of the Indian Ocean at its southern bordw, is note¬ 
worthy ns providing a base station for Antarctic exploration. 

Deposits.—The bottom of the Boy of Bengal, of the northern 
part of the Acabian Sea, of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
of the narrow coastal strips on the east and west sides of the ocaan, 
are chiefly covered by blue and green muds. Off the African coasts 
there arc large deposits of Glauconitic sands and muds at depths 
down to 1000 fathoms, and on banks where coral formation occurs 
there are large deposits of coral muds and sands. lu the deeper 
parts the bed of the ocean is covered on the west and south by 
Globigcrina ooze except for an elongated patch of red clay extending 
most of the distance from Sokotra to the Maldives. The red clay 
covers a nearly square area in the eastern pafft of the baein bound^ 
on two sides by the Sunda Islamds and the wes.t coast of Australia, 
as well as two strips extending east and west from the southern 
margin of the square along the south of Australia and nearly to 
Madagascar. In the northern portion of the square, north and east 
of Wharton deep, the red clay is replaced over a large tract by 
Kadiolarian ooze. 

Temperature. —The mean temperature of the surface water is 
over 80° F. In all parts north of 13° S., except in the north-west 
of the Arabian Sea, where it is .somewhat lower. South of 13" S. 
temperature falls uniformly and quickly to the Southern Oeean. 

’ Between the depths of too and 1000 fathoms temperature is high 
in the north-west, and in the south centre and south-west, and low 
in the north-east, the type of distribution reniainiiig substantially 
the same. At 1500 fathoms temperature has become very unilorm, 
ranging between 35’ and 37° F., but still exhibiting the same type 
of distribution, though in a very degenerate form. 

The saltest surface water is found in {a) the Arabian 
Sea and (b) along a belt extending from West Australia to South 
Africa, the highest salinity in this holt occurring at the Australian 
end. South of the bolt salinity falls quickly as latitude increases, 
while to the iiorfh of it, in the monsoon region, the surface water 
is very fresh oti the AlricAR coast and to the north-east. LittiO' i# 
known with certainty about the distribution of salinity in the dqrihs,. 
the number of trustworthy ob-servations available being still very 
small. Probably the northern and north-eastern region, within the 
monsoon area, contains rdatively fresh water down to very con¬ 
siderable depUis. .... , 

Circulation. —North of tlie equator the surface circulation is uader 
the control of the monsoons, and changes with tliem, the currents 
consisting chiolly of north-east and soutli-west drifts in the open 
sea, and mduced streams ioUowing tile coasts. During the northern 
summer the south-west monsoon, which is suiliciently strong to 
bring navigation practically to a standstill except for powerful 
steamers, sets up a strong north-easterly drift in the Arabian Sea, 
and the water removed from the east African coast is placed by 
the upwelling of cold water from below; this is one m the best 
iUustrations of this action extant. Along the hue of the equator 
the Indian counter-current flows eastwards all the year round, acting 
as compensation to the great Equatorial current flowing westwards 
between the paraUels of 7° and zefl S. The equatorial current, on 
meeting the northern extremity of Madagascar, sends a branch 
southwards along the oast coast of that island, sometimes called the 
Mascarene current. When the main equatorial current reaches the 
African coast a minor stream is sent northwards to toe source of 
the Indian counter-current, but the discharge is chiefly by the 
Mozambique current, which south of Cape Corrientes beco mes 
the Agulhas current, one of the most powerful stream currents of 
the globe. On the west coast of Madagascar and on toe banks of 
the African coast south of 30° S., reaction currento or 
drifts" move in the opposite direction along tlie flanks of the 
Agulhas current; these back-drifts are of great importance to 
navigation. On clearing the land south of the Cape the waters 
of the Agulhas current meet those of tlic west uiind drift of the 
Southern Ocean, and mingle with them in such a manner as to 
produce, by interdigitation, alternate strips of warm and cold 
water, which are met with at great distances south-west and south 
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of the Cape, lletween South Africa and Australia the waters 
form a part of the great west wind drift. The v,atei-s of this drift 
are, in general, of very low temperature, but it is remarkable that 
the interdigitatiou just mentioned continues far to the eastward, 
at least as far as Kerguelen. This fact is probably clue partly to 
the actual intrusion of warm water from the Mascarene current 
east of Madagascar, and partly to the circumslauce that the different 
temperatures of the waters are so compensated by their ditterences 
of salinity that they have almost precisely the same specific gravity 
in The west wind drift sends a stream northwards along the 

west coast of Australia, the West Australia current, the homologue 
of the Benguela current in the South Atlantic. The principal feature 
in the circulation in the dcptlis of the Indian Ocean is a slow move¬ 
ment of Antarctic water northwards along the bottom to take the 
place of that removed from the surface by evaporation, and by 
currents in the lower latitudes. Little is known l>eyond the bare 
fact that such movement docs take place. (H. N. D.) 

INDIANOLA, a city and the county-seat of Warren county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., about 18 m. S. by E. of Des Moines. Pop. (i8qo) 
C354; (1900) 3261 ; (1905, state census) 3396. It is serced 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railways. Indiunola is the seat of Simpson 
College (coeducational, Methodist Episcopal, 1867), with a 
college of liberal arts, an academy, a school of education, a 
school of business, a school of sliorthand and typewriting, a 
conservatory of music, a school of orator)', a school of art and 
a military academy. In ii)o8 the college had 32 instructors 
and 905 students. The city lies in a rich farming region, and 
has a considerable trade in butler and eggs, vegetables and 
fruit, and in coal, lumber and live stock from the surrounding 
country. Indianola was laid out and was selected as the county- 
seat in 1841), and building began in the following year; it was 
incorporated as a town in 1864, and was chartered as a city of 
the second class in 1884. 

INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN. Tlie name of “American 
Indians ” for the aborigines of America had its origin in the 
Tbeatmt toltiftbus, in a letter (February 14113) written 

"Amerl- soon after the discovery of the New W'orld, of the 
e«o term Ivdios {i.e. natives of India) for the hitherto 

ladlaat." uj,|^nown human beings, some of whom he brought 
back to Europe with him. lie believed, as did the people of 
his age in general, that the islands which he had discovered 
by sailing westward across the Atlantic were actually a part 
oi India, a mistaken idea which later served to suggest many 
absurd theories of the origin of the aborigines, their customs, 
languages, culture, &c. From Spanish the word, with its in¬ 
correct connotation, passed into French {Indieti), Italian and 
Portuguese (Indio), German (Indianer), Dutch (Indiane), &c. 
When the New World came to be known as America, the natives 
received, in English especially, the name “ American Indians,” 
lo distinguish them from the “ Indians ” of south-eastern Asia 
and tlie liast Indies. The appellation “ Americans ” was for 
a long time used in English to designate, not the European 
colonists, hut the aborigines, and when, in 1891, Dr D. G. 
Brinton published his notable monograph on the Indians he 
entitled it The American Race, recalling the early employment 
of the term. The awkwardness of such a term as “ American 
Indian,” both historically and linguistically, led Major J. W. 
Powell, the founder of the Bureau of American Ethnology, lo 
put forward as a substitute “ Amerind,” an arbitrary curtail¬ 
ment which had the advantage of lending itself easily to 
form words necessary and useful in ethnological writings, e.g. 
pre - Amerind, post - Amerind, pseudo - Amerind, Amerindish, 
Amerindize, &c. Purists have objected strenuously to 
“ Amerind,” but the word already has a certain vogue in both 
English and French, Indeed, Professor A. H. Keane does 
not hesitate, in The World's Peoples (London, 1908), to use 
" Amerinds ” in lieu of “ American Indians.” Other popular 
terms for the American Indians, which have more or less currency, 
are “ Red race,” “ Red men,” “ Redskins,” the lust not in such 
good repute as the corresponding German Rothaule, or French 
Peaux-rauges, which have scientific standing. The term 
“ American Indians ” covers all the aborigines of the New 
World past and present, so far as is known, although some 
European writers, especially in France, still seek to separate 


from the “ Redskins ” the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, &c., and 
some American authorities would (anatomically at least) rank 
the Eskimo as distinct from the Indian proper. When the 
name “ Indian ” came to be used by the European colonists 
and their descendants, they did not confine it to “ wild men,” 
but applied it to many things that were wild, strange, non- 
European in the new environment (see Journ. Atner. Folk-Lore, 
iyo2, pp. 107-116; Handbook of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. pp, 
605-607). Tlius more than one hundred popular names of plants 
in use in American English (c.g. “ Indian corn,” “ Indian pink,” 
&c.) contain references to the Indian in this way ; also many 
other things, such as “ Indian file,” “ Indian ladder,” “ Indian 
gift,” “ Indian pudding,” “ Indian summer.” The Canadian- 
French, who termed the Indian sauvage (i.e. “ savage ”), re¬ 
membered him linguistically in botle sauvage (moccasin), Iraine 
sauvage (toboggan). The term “ Siwash,” in use in the Chinook 
jargon of the North Pacific coast, and also in the English of 
that region, for “ Indian ” is merely a corruption of this Canadian- 
French appellation. In the literature relating to the Pacific 
coast there is mention even of “ Siwash Indians.” Throughout 
Canada and the United States the term “ Indian ” occurs in 
hundreds of place-names of all sorts (“ Indian River,” “ Indian 
Head,” “ Indian Bay,” “ Indian Hill,” and the like). There 
are besides these Indiana and its capital Indianapolis. In 
Newfoundland “ Red Indian,” as the special term for the 
Beothuks, forms part of a number of place-names. Pope's 
characterization of the American aborigine, 

" Lo ! the poor Indian, whose nntutor’d mind 
Secs God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind,” 
is responsible for the creation in the mind of the people of a 
“ Mr Lo,” who figures in newspaper lore, cartoons, ike. The 
reputations, deserved and undeserved, of certain Indian tribes 
north of Mexico have been such that their names have passed 
into English or into the languages of other civilized nations 
of Europe as synonyms for “ ruffian,” “ thug,” “ rowdy,” &c. 
Recently “ les Apaches ” have been the terror of certain districts 
of Paris, as were the “ Mohocks ” (Mohawks) for certain parts 
of London toward the close of the iSth century. 

The North American Indians have been the subject of numerous 
pojmlar fallacies, some of which have gained world-wide currency. 
Here belongs a ma-ss of pseudo-scientific and thoroughly _ , 

unscientific literature embodying'absurd and extravagant 
theories and .speculations as to the origin of the aborigines 
and their “ civilizations " which derive them (in most extraordinary- 
ways sometimes), in recent or in remote antiquity, from all regions 
of the Old World—Egyjit and Carthage, Phoenicia and Canaan, 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia and 
India, Central Asia and Siberia, China and Tibet, Korea, Japan, 
(lie East Indies, Polynesia, Greece and ancient Celtic Europe and 
even medieval Ireland and Wales. Favounte theories of this sort 
have made tlie North American aborigines the descendants of 
relugees from sunken Atlantis, Tatar warriors, Maliiyo-Polynesiaii 
sea-iarers, Hittite immigrants from Syria, file " Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel," &c., or attributed their social, religious and political ideas 
and institutions to the advent of stray junks from Jajian, Buddhi.s1 
votaries from south-eastern Asia, missionaries from early Christian 
Europe, Norse vikings, Basque fistftrmen and the like. 

Particularly interesting are the theories of “ Welsh (or white) 
Indians " and the " Lost Ten Tribes." The myth of the " Welsh 
Indians,” reputed to be the descendants of a colony founded about 
A.D. 1170 by Prince Madoc (well known from Southey's poem), 
has been studied by James Mooney (Amer. Anihrop. iv., 1891, 
.193-.194), who traces its development from statements in an 
article in The Turkish Spy, published m London about 1730. At 
first these " Welsh Indians,” who are subsequently described as 
siieaking Welsh, possessing Welsh Bibles, beads, crucifixes, &c,, 
are placed near the Atlantic coast and identified with the Tuscaroras, 
an Iroquoian tribe, but by 177(1 they bad retreated inland to the 
banks of the Missouri above St Louis. A few years later they were 
far up the Red river, continuing, as time went on, to recede farther 
and farther westward, being identified successively witli the Mandans, 
in who.se language Catlin thought he detected a Welsh clement, the 
Moqui, a Pueblos tribe of north-eastern Arizona, and the Modocs 
(here the name was believed to re-echo Madoc) of south-we.stem 
Oregon, until at last they vanished over the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. The theory that the American Indians were the “ Lost Ten 
■Tribes of Israel " has not yet entirely disappeared from ethnological 
literature. Many of the identities and resemblances in -ideas, 
customs and institutions between the American Indians and the 
ancient Hebrews, half-knowledge or distorted views of which 
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formed the basis of the theory, are discussed, and their real significance 
pointed out by Colonel Garrick Mallery in his valuable address on 
•' Israelite and Indian : A Parallel in Planes of Culture " (Proc. 
Amer. Assoc. , 4 dv. Set. vol. xxxviii., 1889, pp. 287-331). The whole 
subject has been discussed by Professor H. W, Henshaw in his 
■' Popular Fallacies respecting the Indians" [.inter. Anthrop. vol. 
vii. n.s., 1905, pp. 104-113). 

Of ways of classifying the races of mankind and their sub¬ 
divisions the number is great, but that which measures them by 
their speech is both ancient and convenient. The 
Sfoeta.* * multiplicity of languages among the American Indians 
was one of the first things that struck the etirliest 
investigators of a scientific turn of mind, no less than the 
missionaries who preceded them. The Abbe Hervas, the 
first serious student of tlie primitive tongues of the New World, 
from the classificatory point of view, noted this multiplicity 
of languages in his Catalogo delU lingue cottosctule e notizia della 
loro affinitd e diversild (Cesena, 1784); and after him Balbi, 
.\delung and others. About the same time in America Thomas 
Jefferson, who besides being a statesman was also a considerable 
naturalist (see Amer. Anthrop. ix. n.s., 1907, 499-509), was 
impressed by the same fact, and in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia observed that for one “ radical language ” in Asia 
there would be found probably twenty in America. Jefferson 
himself collected and arranged (the MSS. were afterwards lost) 
the vocabularies of about fifty Indian languages and dialects, 
and so deserves rank among the forerunners of the modern 
American school of comparative philologists. After Jefferson 
came Albert Gallatin, who had been his secretary of the treasury, 
as a student of American Indian languages in the larger sense, 
lie had also himself collected a number of Indian vocabularies. 
Gallatin’s work is embodied in the wcll-km)wn “ Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes within the United States East of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Britush and Russian Possessions in North 
America,” published in the Transactions and Collections oj the 
.American Antiquarian Society (ii. 1-422) for 1836. In this, 
really the first attempt in America to classify on a linguistic 
basis the chief Indian tribes of the better-known regions of North 
America, Gallatin enumerated the following twenty-nine 
separate divisions: Adaize, Algonkin-Lenape, Athapascas, 
Atnas, Attacapas, Blackfeet, Caddoes. Catawbas, Chahtas, 
Cherokees, Chetimachas, Chinooks, Eskimaux, Fall Indians, 
Iroquois, Kinai, Koulischen, Muskhogec, Natches, Pawnees, 
Queen Charlotte's Island, .Salish, Salmon River (Friendly 
Village), Shoshonees, Sioux, Straits of Fuca, Utchees, Wakash, 
Woccons. These do not all represent distinct linguistic stocks, 
as may be seen by comparison with the list given below ; such 
peoples as the Caddo and Pawnee are now known to belong 
together, the Blackfeet are Algonkian, the Catawba Siouan, 
the Adaize Caddoan, the Natchez Muskogian, &c. But the 
monograph is a very good first attempt at classifying North 
American Indian languages. 

Gallatin’s coloured map of the distribution of the Indian tribes 
in (juestion is also a pioneer piece of work. In 1840 George 
Bancroft, in the third volume of his History oj the Colomsation 
oj the United States, discussed the Indian tribes cast of the 
Mississippi, listing the following eight families: Algonquin, 
Catawba, Cherokee, Huron-Iroquois, Mobilian (Choctaw and 
Muskhogee), Natchez, Sioux or Daheota, Uchee. He gives also a 
linguistic map, modified somewhat from that of Gallatin. The 
next work of great importance in Ameri(a,n comparative phil¬ 
ology is Horatio Hale’s monograph forming the sixth volume 
(Phila., 1846), Ethnography and Philology, of the publications 
■of the “ United States Exploring Expedition, during the years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1842, under the Command of Charles Wilkes, 
U.S. Navy,” which added much to our knowledge of the languages 
■of the Indians of the Pacific coast regions. Two years later 
Gallatin published in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society (New York) a monograph entitled 

Hale’s Indians of North-west America, and Vocabularies of 
North America,” in which he recognized the following additional 
groups: Arrapahoes, Jakon, Kalapuya, Kitunaha, Lutuami, 
Palamih, Sahaptin, Saste, Waiilatpu. In 1853 he contributed a 
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brief paper to the third volume of Schoolcraft’s Information 
Respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, adding to the “ families ” already 
recognized by him the following: Cumanches, Gros Ventres, 
Kaskaias, Kiaways, Natchitoches, Towiacks, Ugaljachmutzi. 
Some modifications in the original list were also made. During 
the period 1853-1877 many contributions to the classification of 
the Indian languages of North America, those of the west and the 
north-west in particular, were made by Gibbs, Latham, Turner, 
Buschmann, Hayden, Dali, Powers, Powell and Gatschet. The 
next important step, and the most scientific, was taken by Major 
J. W. Powell, who contributed to the Seventh Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, tSSy-iSSb (Washington, 1891) his 
classic monograph (pp. 1-142) on “ Indian Linguistic Families of 
America North of Mexico.” In 1891 also appeared Dr D. G. 
Brinton’s The American Race: A Linguistic Classification and 
Ethnographic Description of the Native Tribes of North and South 
America (New York, p. 392). With these two works the adoption 
of language as the means of distinction and classification of the 
American aborigines north of Mexico for scientific puiposes 
became fixed. Powell, using the vocabulary as the test of 
relationship or difference, enumerated, in the area considered, 58 
•separate linguistic stocks, or families of speech, each “ as distinct 
from one another in their vocabularies and apparently in their 
origin as from the Aryan or the Scythian families ” (p. 26). 

The 58 distinct linguistic stocks of American Indians north of 
Mexico, recognized by Powell, were as follows; M Adaizan ; 
(2) Algonquian ; (3) Athapascan ; (4) Attaeapan ; (5) Beothu- 
kan ; (6) Caddoan; (7) Chimakuan ; (8) Chimarikan ; (qJChim- 
mesyan ; (10) Chinookan ; (ii) Chitimaclian ; (12) Chumashan ; 
(13) Coahuiltecan ; (14) Copehan ; (15) Costanoan ; (16) E.ski- 
mauan ; (17) Esselenian ; (18) Iroquoian ; (19) Kalapooian ; 
(2o)Karankawan; (2i)Keresan; (22)Kiowan; (23)Kitunahan; 
(24) Koluschan ; (25) Kulanapan ; (26) Kusan ; (27) Lutua- 
mian ; (28) Mariposan ; (29) Moquelumnan ; (30) Muskhogcan ; 
131! Natchesan ; (32) Palaihnihan ; (33) Piman ; (34) Pujunan ; 
(35) Quoratean ; (36) Salinan ; (37) Salishan ; (38) Sastean ; 
(39) Shahaptian ; (40) Shoshonean; (41) Siouan ; (42) Skitta- 
getan ; (43) Takilman ; (44) Tanoan ; (45) Timuquanan ; (4b) 
Tonikan ;' (47) Tonkawan ; (48) Uchean ; (49) Waiilatpuan ; 
(50) Wakashan ; (51) Wa.shoan ; (52) Weitspekan ; (53) Wisho- 
s'kan ; (54) Yakonan ; (55) Yanan ; (56) Yukian ; (57) Yuman ; 
(58) Zunian. 

■This has been the working-list of students of American Indian 
languages, but since its appearance the scientific investigations of 
Boas, Gatschet, Dorsey, Fletcher, Mooney, Hewitt, Hale, Moricc, 
Henshaw, Hodge, Matthews, Kroeber, Dixon, GodWd, Swanton 
and others have added much to our knowledge, and not a few 
serious modifications of Powell’s classification have resulted. 
With Powell’s monograph was published a coloured map showing 
the distribution of all the linguistic stocks of Indians north of 
Mexico. Of this a revised edition accompanies the Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico, published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in J907-1910, now the standard book of 
reference on the subject. The chief modifications made in 
Powell’s list are as follows: The temporary presence in a 
portion of south-west Florida of a new stock, the Arawakan, 
IS now proved. The Adaizan language has been shown to 
belong to the Caddoan family; the Natchez to the Muskogian ; 
the Palaihnian to the Shastan; the Piman to the Shoshonian. 
The nomenclature of Powell’s classification has never been 
completely satisfactory to American philologists, and a move¬ 
ment is now well under way (see Amer. Anthrop. vii. n.s., 
* 9 ° 5 ) 579 ‘ 593 ) improve it. In the present article the writer 
has adopted some of the suggestions made by a committee 
of the American Anthropological Society in 1907, covering 
several of the points in question. 

In the light of the most recent and authoritative researches and 
investigations the linguistic stocks of Ameri^n aborigines north of 
Mexico, past and present, the areas occupied, earliest homes (or 
original habitats), number of tribes, subdivisions, &c., and population, 
may be given as foUow.s:— 
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Slock. 

Area. 

F.arlicet Home. 

Trilres, &c. 

PL,iuIatioit. 


«n<J from tiiv 
J'Acific Ocean Ui 
the San Joaijum 
river. 




14. Eskimoan. 

(ireeiii.uidaiul some 
of ihe Arctic 
tKinndk, the* wliole 
northern coast N. 
of the Al.)iiki«n 
and AtluU>uKk.in, 
from the straits ol 
heile 1 sle to tf ic m td 
of the Aleiiit.in 
Isl.inds; also in 
extreme N. !‘o 
Asia W. lo ilie 
Aiunlyr river 5 in 
K, North Amciica 
in cailicr times 
possibly coustikr- 
ably f.irtlier south. 

-Iiiietior of 
Alaska 
(Kink); in 
the region 
W. of Hud- 
: son's Bay 
(Boat,); pre- 
f^embly the 
laitoi. 

y w c li¬ 
mn 1 k e d 
g 1 0 u p s, 
with 60-70 
“ fccttle- 

. mentN,"&c. 

About 28,000, 
ol which 
there .u c 
in Green- 
luad t4,ooo, 

A 1 a s k ,1 
13,000, 
Canada 
4500, and 
Asia 1200. 

15. EKSiaKNIAN. 

On the coast of W. 
California, *of 
Monterey, N. of 
the balinau. 

Somewhere in 
W. or central 
CuliToniu. 

Matty .sin.ill 
settlements. 

Extinct ; last 
KjKiaker ut 
language 
died about 

i8<)o. 

< 16. iiAUMN(Skil> 
taRCMtl). 

The tjHcen (”h.ir. 
Inttu IshiniN, olT 
the N.W. coast 
of British Colum¬ 
bia, ami pan of 
the Priiite of 
Wales Archi¬ 
pelago, Alaska. 

Intcrioi of 
Alaska or 
N.W. Caa- 
•ida. 

9 dialeits; 
nliout 25 
chief 

“ towiit," 
and many 
uiiiior M.I 
tlenients. 

About 
of which 
30fj are in 
Alaska. 

17. Iroquoian, 

The rei^ioii ahitiii 
Lakes Ktic* am) 
Oniario (Ontario, 
New York, Penn- 
.sylvania, Ohio, 
•See ), and on both 
hanks of the bt 
Lawrem e, on ihe 
N. to lM*y«md tiie 
Saguenay, on the 
S. to Gasp^ ^ also 
represented in the 
S.l: Unitcdiitaics 
hy the Tuscaror.i, 
C'herolice, &c. 
(m^w chiefly in 
uklahom.i) 

Somewhere he- 
tween lliu 
lower Si 
Lawrence 
and Hud¬ 
son’s Hay 
(B ri n t on, 
Hale); in S 
Ohio .md 
KenciK ky 
(Boyle, 
Thomas). 

Some 15 chief 
tiibcs with 
nviny mimn 
siilidivitiions 

About 40,000, 
of which 
10,000 aic 
111 Canada; 

of those in 

the United 

Stales 98,000 

.tre Chcio- 
kee. 

jU. KalAJ'UVAS 

In N.W, Oregon, 
in the valley of 
tits Willauteue, 
above the Falls. 

Somewhere in 
N.W. Ore¬ 
gon. 

About X5-x8, 
with minor 
divUion-s. 

Only some 
14U indi¬ 
viduals still 
living. 

1 '}. KaUAMvAWAN. 

On the Texas co.^st, 
from Oalvositm to 
Padre islaiul. 

Somvwher,- in 
S. Texaii. 

5-0, with 
minor divi- 
siuiib. 

Extinct prob. 
ably in ifts^i 
a few sui- 
vived latci, 
uovdbly, in 
Mexico. 

ac> Kruksan. 

In N central New 
Mexicx*, on the 
Rio Giandc and 
its trtbiilarics, tlie 
lemcir, b.m Jo'o, 

l^C. 

Somewhere in 
the New 
Mexico- 
A r t a 0 ti a 
region. 

17 “villrtgo," 
(puublus); 
e.'uUci more 

m°t *" ^ 

p 11 e li 1 0 s 
(some 150 1 
at Islcta). ' 

i 

aj. K. 1 UVVAN. 

Oti the upper Ark¬ 
ansas and Can- 
.'idian rivens, in 
('i)lor.i(lo, K.nis.is, 

C)kl.ihoma, &C.. . 
foimcrly on the 
lieatl - waters of 
the Pl.iiic, and 
still eailier on the 
upper Yellowstone 
and Missouri, in 

S W. Montana. 

At the foot of 
the Kock) 
M onntftiii>. 
i n S. W. 
Montana. 


1219 in Okl.i- 
homa 

i 2 Kitunahan. 

In S.E British Col¬ 
umbia, N Idaho, 
.ind |».in of K. W. 
Montana. 

Somewhcic E. 
ijfilie Rocky 
Mountain:, in 
Montana ot 
Allirru. 

2 cliicf divi¬ 
sions and 3 
others 

Alrout 1 icxi; i 
half in; 
Canada and | 
half in tin- 
United 
Stales. 

”1 Kotuschan 
(T iingu). 

On the coast and 
udjrfoeiU islands 
of S. Alaska, from 
SS* 1060* N. lat , 
also some in 
Canada. 

Somewhere in 
the intcrioi 
of Alaska 
or N.W. 
Canada. 

Some la-is- 

AI>OUt 2oOO. 

! 

24. Kui.an’apan 
(Porno). 

On the 10.1st in 
N.W. Culifornm 
(Sonoma, lailu: 
and Mendocino 
counties), W. irf 
the Yukian. 

Somewhere in 
N.W. Call, 
forma. 

About 30 
local divi¬ 
sions, &c. ; 
no true 
tribes. 

About 1000. 1 

35. Kuban. 

On the coaet of 
temrul Oregon, 
on ( 1<399 Bay and 

Somewhere in¬ 
land from 
Coon Hay, 
Oregon. 

4, earlier 
more. 

About 5a 


Stock. 

Arva, 

£arlief.t 1 lome. 

Tribes, 

Population. 


1. Alconkian. 

Most of N. and K. 
North Amoricn, 
between lat. 33” 
and ss"; «-entrc<l 
in Uie region of 
tiie Gre.ii Lakes 
and liiulxon's 
Baj. 

N. of the St 
Lawrence 
,tn<l K. of 
Lake Ontario 
(Hrintou); 
N.W. of th- 
Great i.akes 

(Thouuix). 

Some 50-60, 
with many 
minor 
groups 

About pu.ooo, 
of which 
some 50,000 
in Canada. 


2. Ahawakam. 

Withm the torn- 
toiy of the Colu¬ 
sa s in S.W. 
Florida. 

Central South 
Amciica. 

Small colony 
from Cuba. 

Extinct.d>out 
end of loili 
century. 


3. Atakm’an. 

In part of S.W. 
Louisiana and 
N.E. 'i'exas. 

Sonuiwhcre in 
E. 01 N.E. 
Texas. 

2 . 

Practically 
extinct j in 
1885 4 indi- 
viduuU Its- 
i n g i n 

Luiitstana, 
and 5 i u 
'Texm.. 


4. ATHAUAXiCAn. 

Interior of Ala.sk.i 
and C.Tiiada; W. 
of lliai-son’s Hay 
and N. of lb«‘ 
Aluonkinii ; also 
rcpresenletl in 
Oregon, Cali- 
foinio, Arizona, 
New Mc-xico, 
■f'l-xas, luid 

uoi'tbem Mc.xuo 

Interior of 
Alaska or 
N.W. Can¬ 
ada. 

Some 50, 
wiili minicr- 
ous minor 

gloUJXs. 

About .54,coo, 
of which 
some 20,000 
in Canada. 


5 - Beothukan. 

NewfoumUaiul. 

Some part of 
Newfound- 
l.iiid ol Lab- 
mdoi. 

Lot.d setllc. 
menu only. 

K.xtiiict; last 
rcpi cxcnla- 
tiv'c died in 
18214. 


6. CAnpoAN. 

Country between 
the Arkansas •uid 
Coloiado rivers 
in Louisiana, 
'Fexas, Kc., par- 
ticiilaily on liic 
Red Kiver and its 
affluents; kitcr 
also in Kansas, 
Nel^rnnka, i>a 
kola, .Old Okl.i- 
lioma. 

t>n the lower 
Red River, 
or, pel baps, 
somewhere 
to the S.W. 

Sonic 12-15. 

About 2000. 


7 ClIUMAlCUAN. 

On the N.W. shore 
of Pugei Bound, 
WasbiiijHon; also 
on Pacific coast, 
near Cape Flat¬ 
tery. 

Some p.'u i of 
N.W. Wash- 
iiigion. 

■j. 

About -iKj 


8. Chimaeikan. 

In N. Califomia, 
on Triiiity river, 
N.W. of the 
Copidiaii. 

Somewhere in 
N.Ciilifor'ii.i. 

1. 

I'jat lically 
extinct ; ill 
1903 only 0 
individuaU 
reported 
living. 


y. Cminooican. 

On the lower 
Columbia river, 
from the C.iSfade- 
to the Pacific 
Ch'caii; on the 
roast,N.toShoal- 
watet Hay atid S. 
to TiUamook 
ilead.inWnshiiig 
ton and Orf-gon. 

N Mf-tbe Col- 
iinibid, in W. 
WusliingtoM. 

Some lu 01 
12 witli nu¬ 
merous vd- 
IttgCX. 

About 300. 


ID. CiintAIALKAN. 

P.-trtofS.K. lx>uiii- 
ana. 

Region of 
Grand Lake 
and livci, 
Louibian.i. 

1. 

Nearly ex- 

liii. t;iri ii;yi 

only 50 indi- 
vid.uils sur¬ 
viving. 


tl. ClIUMAbliAN. 

In S.W. California, 
S. of the Salinan 
and Mari|K>san ; 
In tlie UiMtis of 
the Sta Maria, 
Sta liir/:, lower 
Ma Claia,&c., on 
the coast, .and the 
northern Stu 
B.irlxir.t Klaiids 

Humi-wlicit III 
S.W. C.di 
fornia. 

7 or more 
di.ile. ts. 

with nuiiiy 
small suitk- 
nicius 

N uai ly ex- 
iiiui; only 
15-20 indi¬ 
viduals still 
living. 


12. CuRKHAN 

(Wintun). 

In central N. Cali¬ 
fornia, W, of llic 
J'ujunan; W. of 
the Coast range, 
inmi Sun Pablo 
and Suisun Bays 
N. lo Mount 
Shasta. 

Soitifwhurv til 
N CnlifoTnuu 

2 ihicf di- 
visuuis.wiih 
many amall 
scttlciiicuts 

Aliout 130 at 
various vil- 
l.iges. and 
as many on 
Round Val¬ 
ley Reseria* 
tion. 


1 CfISTANOAN. 

In the roast region 
of tenir.d Cali¬ 
fornia, N of the 
SaltfiAfi; from 
about Son Fr.m- 
Cisco S. to Point 
.Stir nnd Big 
1 ‘anoche Creek, 

Somewhere in 
reiiind Call, 
fornia. 

No true 
tribes, but 
15-20 settle* 
nieiUs. 

Nearly ex- 
tinci ; only 
2501 jointli- 
vuiuaU Mill 
living. 
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Stock, 

Area 

Lariieat Home 

Uribes, Ac. 

Popularity. 


C<H>.san(lCoauille 
rivers, S. of the 
Yakonan ; now 
mostly on Silctr 
KescrvMiou. 




:»fi. LutUAMIAN 

(KUmatii)* 

In the rcjfion of the 
klutnaiii aud Tuk 
lakes, Lost and 
Spuigue rivers, 
in Oregon 
(ch'icfly)and N P. 
Californi.’inow 
on Klamath He* 
aervation, Oregon, 
mth a few sIno in 
Okinhuma. 

In S. Oregon, 
N. of rite 
K 1 a m a t h 
Likes. 

2, with local 
toibdivtsions. 

JU34 ; of these 

755, Kl»- 

Hiatii, and 
379 Mod'ic 
(50 in Okla¬ 
homa). 

1 27 . MAKIIM)&AN 
! (Yokuts). 

1 

1 

In S. central Cali¬ 
fornia, in tht; 
valley of the San 
Juaiiuin, on the 
Tuic, Kaweah, 
K iim’s rivers, &c , 
K. of the Salinim, 
S. ot the Moquc' 
luninan. 

Somewhere in 
lentml Call* 
forma. 

io*49 group.< 
trith speasil 
thnlects. 

About 150, at 
Tide river 
Tcservarion, 

Ac. 

j 8. AlOQUni DMNAN 

(Miwok). 

In central Cnli- 
fornia, in three 
sections : the main 
area on the W. 
slope of tlie Ster* 
xaa, from the Coa- 
umnes river on 
the N> to tlte 
Fresno on Uie S. ; 
a second on the 
N. ^ore of San 
Francisco Bay. 
and aihirdfimat]) 
S. of Cieur I.ake 
on the head-waters 
of Pntfth Creek. 

Somcwheic in 
central Cali¬ 
fornia. 

7 dialects, no 
true tnbeh; 
about 20 
local gtoup-s, 
with numer¬ 
ous minor 

ones. 

Several him- 
dml ; tnucli 
scattered. 

29. MURKOC.tAN 
(Mnnkhogean). 

1 

In the (iuif States, 
F- of iIm! IVlisHis* 

stppi, most ofMcH* 

Aluliamu 
and < teorgia, pint 
of Tennessee, S 
Carolina, Florida 
and l.(nusian.i, 
now mostly in 
Oklahoma. 

Somcwhei e 
W of the 
lowci Missis¬ 
sippi. 

About t2, 
With many 
minot divi¬ 
sions.' 

About 1^,000; 
of those 
38,000 in 

Oklahoma, 
1000in Ml^- 
ritMppt, 3^0 
in rioTHia, 
and a few in 
Louisiana. 

3u. Pakawan 
(C uAhuiicccmi). 

! 

f 

1 

! 

1 

On both banks of 
the Ku> (iroiidu 
m Tex.ns and 
Mexico, from us 
inouih to beyond 
Laredo; at one 
time possibly £. 
to Antonio, and 
W. to the SioiTO 
M.uJrc. 

Some part of 
N.E. Mexico. 

ao*as, some 
\ery small. 

Practically 
extinct; in 
t886 abmit 
30 indiridu- 
.als still liv¬ 
ing, mostly 
on t ]i e 

M cxican 
side of the 
Kio Grande. 

' Ji. PUJUNAN 
(&laidu), 

! 

In N.E. CaHforni.i, 
K of the Sacra¬ 
mento rivet, be* 
twRsn the .Sliasun 
and Moquei- 
umnon. 

N.F.. Caii- 
fornia. 

No true 
tribes, 
several 
larger and 
very m.’iny 
smaller local 
divisions, 
“ vill.iges,*’ 
Ac. 

About 350 
full-ldoiids. 

ii. yoOKATJUV 
(Karol,.). 

In extreme N.W 
Caliroriiia, on the 
Klamath river, 
Ac ; W, of the 
Shasian. 

.Sumewherc in 
N. California. 

Many “vil¬ 
lages," Ac. 

In 1889 s<.mi: 
600; miudi 
reduced 
since; pos¬ 
sibly 300. 

3). SAUAniAN 

1 

In the region of 
the Columhm and 
Us tributaries, in 
parts of Washing¬ 
ton, Idaho and 
Oregon; between 
Lit. 44" and 47 , 
and from ihc Cas¬ 
cades to the Bitter 
Uuot Mountuuix. 

Somewhere m 
the I'ccion of 
theC olimibi.i, 
or further N. 

5 - 7 * 

About 430c. 

34. Saunan. 

On the Pori fie coast 
ofS.W. Californi-i, 
frv>ni above S. 
Aiitcaim, tu below 
S. Louis Obispo; 
W. of the Mari- 

Somcwliere in 
S.W C.ili- 
forma. 

a tir 3 .Urger 
divisions 
no true 
tribes. 

Practically 
extinct; in 
X664 only 
10-13 Indi¬ 
vid u a 1 s 

living. 


posan. 




35. SAUbHAN. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

A large pan of S. 
British Columbia 
and Wasbmtpon. 
with parts of 
Idaho and Moo 
tana; also part of 
Vancouver island, 

' and ontliera In N. 

I Hrituih Columbia 

1 (llilquIaX and 

1 b.W. Oregon. 

Central or N. 
DnlisU Col* 
umbin. 

Some 60-65, 
of which H 
number are 
merely local 
divisions. 

About 15,000 
in Canada, 
and eome 
6300 in 
toe United 
States. 

1 


Slock. 

Area. 

Earliest Huiue. 

Tubes. &c. 

Populaiton. 

36. Sma&tak. 

In N. Caiifoniiu 
and S Oregon, ui 
the basins of the 
Pit and Klamath 
rivers, on Rogue 
river and to be¬ 
yond the .Siskiyou 
Mountuin.s; S of 
the Lutuamian. 

In N. Cali- 
foruia or 
Osegou. 

6 «r more 
linguistic 

dtVMCUS. 

I.auu than 40 
SiiasM full- 
bloods; 
some 1300 
Achomawi. 

1 

37. Shoskonian. 

In the W. part of 
the UnitedStatc.s; 
most of the 
country between 
lat. 35* and 45“ 
Hiidlong. 105'' and 
i?o*, with exten¬ 
sions N., S., and 

S K. outside this 
area; represented 
also in Califortii.i, 
and in Mexico 
hy the Piinan, 
bonoran and Na- 
liualLm tribes 

Foot-hills and 
pUins E. of 
the Rocky 
Mountains in 
N.W. United 
States or 
Canada, but 
I'esidence 
III Plateau 
region long* 
continued. 

Soinei 3 -i 5 in 
the Umted 
States; 
many more 
in Mexico, 
nncientaiid 
modern. 

In the United 
Slates, some 

34 , 000 . 

38. StUUAK. 

In the l^asin of the 
Missouri and the 
uppci Mississipm; 
from about Jv. 
lat. ,f C to 53' and, 
lit the broadest, 
from 89* to no’ 
W. long. ; also 
nmreseiHed in 

■Wwonrin (Win- 
u«]>ag<>), Louisi¬ 
ana, the (Karolinas, 
and Virginia 
(formerly). 

In the C’aro- 
hna- Virginia 
rqgioii. 

Some 30 
largo and 
manyminor 
ones. 

About 38,000; 
of which 
some 1400 
in Canada. 

39. Takulman. 

In S W Oregon, 
in the middle 
valley of Rogue 
nver, on the upper 
Rogue, and to 
about rim Cali- 
forma line or 
beyond. 

In MMue part 
of S. Oregon. 

3. 

Practically 
extinct; 
perhaps 6 
speakers of 
thelafignage 
alive. 

4a Tanoan. 

In New Mexico, on 
the Kio Cirande, 
Ac., from lat. 33’' 
to 3(1"; also a 
settlement with tiiL 

Moqui in N.E. 
Arizona, and 
another on the 
Rio Grande at the 
boundary line, 

partly ut Mexico. 

Home part of 
New Mexico. 

Some 14-13 
pueblos. 

About 4300 
in 12 pueb- 

lO'i. 

4t. Timuquan. 

In Florida, from the 
N. iHirdtr and the 
Ocilla river to 
Lake Okeecho¬ 
bee , perliap* 
farther N, and S. 

Some part of 
Floricin. 

Some 60 or 
iiicH-e suttle- 
ments. 

Extinct in 
i8th i-en- 
tur>. 

4J. Tonikan. 

In jiarlof K. Loui.si- 
nna and purt of 
Mississqrpi ; in 
Avoyelles parish. 
La., Ac. 

Somewhere in 
the Louisi* 
ana-M issis- 
sippi region. 


Practically 
extinct; in 

1686 some 
as indivi¬ 
duals living 
at Marks- 
vilic, La. 

43. Tonkawan. 

In S.E. Texas, 
N.W. of the 
Karankawan : 
remnants now in 
Oklahoma. 

Somewhere in 
S. or W. 
Texas. 


Nearly ex¬ 
tinct; in 
1884 only 78 
individuals 
livina; in 
1905 but 47, 
with Pon- 
k a4. in 
Oklahoma. 

44. T:;>msihan 
(Ciniiimesyan). 

In N.W. British 
Columbia, on the 
Num and Skecu.i 
rivers, and the 
adjacent islands 
and coast S. to 
Millbank Hound ; 
also (since 18B7) 
on AniieiteKlund, 
Alaska. 

On the head- 
wnlers of the 
bkeeiia river. 

3 main and 
several 
minor divi¬ 
sions. 

.\houl 3300 
in Canada, 
anil 950 in 
Aktska. 

45. Wailatpuan. 

A western section 
(MoUla) in the 
Uascadc region 
between Mounts 
Hood and Scott, 
in Washington 
and Oregon;' an 
eastern (Cayuse) 
on the head¬ 
waters of the 
Wallawulla, Uma¬ 
tilla and (>B&de 
Runde rivers. 

In Oregon, S. 
of the Colum¬ 
bia river. 


Language 
practically 
extinct; 405 
Cayuse (in 
1888 only 6 
spoke their 
mother 
longue) are 
•lUr firing; 
in 18 Bt 
about 30 
Molalas. 

' j 
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Stock. j 

Aren. 

Earliest Hoine. j 

Trilies, &c. 1 

Population. 

^0. Wakashan 
(K wakiutU 
Nootka). 

Most of Vancouver 
Island (except 

Rome 1 of the k. 
coast) ttiiJ most 
of the coast of 
Hrilish Columlti.i 
from (iaidner 
channel t<i Cape 
Mud^rc; .TUcipait 
of exircnif N.W. 
Waslimeton. 

Somewhere in 
the interior 
of Rritibh 
Columbia. 

1 

3 main divi* ; 
sions, with { 
more than 
5o“tribes.‘‘ 

4765, of which 
435 are in 
the United 
States. 

47. Washoan. 

1 

1 

In E. cenir.tl Cnli* 
forniaand the ad* 
joining |)ari of 
Nevudn, in the 
region of Lake 
Tahuc and the 
lower Carson 
valley. 

In N.W. Nt. 

vada. 


About coo, in 
the region 
of Carson, 
Reno, &c. 

1 48. \\'l n spifKAN 

j (Yuiok). 

i 

i 

In N.W. Culiforiiii, 
W. of the (^uo* 
r.itcan. 

In N Cali¬ 
fornia or S. 
Oregon. 

f) divisionv; 

no true 
tribes. 

A few bun- 
dieds; ill 
1870 esti- 
mated at 

3 u u 0 u r 

more. 

1 40. WjSHOSKAN 

1 (Wiyot). 

In N.W. (Vhfornia, 
jn the i.o.f't 
reuiiiii. of the 

Weitsiifkan. 

Ill N. C.'ili- 
fornia 

j-^dtvixions; 
»(> true 
irdics. 

Nearly ex¬ 
tinct. 

( Yakonan. 

i 

1 

In W. Oregon, in 
till' coast region 
nnd on the rivet 8 
iiom the Yaqiiiiui 
to the Uinpfpi.i. 

W. central 
Oregon. 

4 chief divi¬ 
sions, with 
numerous 
villages. 

AlKmt3oo. on 
the Siletz 

R e s e r V a • 
tion. 

1 51. Vanan. 

In 1 eiitral N. C«U- 
for»i:i iiithc region 
of Round Moun¬ 
tain, ^ic., S of 
the SliiiBian. 

•Some where 
faiiliei E 


Pr.^ftically 
extinct; III 
1884 but 35 
individuals 
living. 

5a. Yuchian. 

In E. (leorgiu, on 
the Savannah 
river from aliovc 
Auguita down tt> 
theOgcechcc,and 
also on Chataltoo* 
chec river; rein- 
nuiits now in 
Oklahoma. 

.Somewhere IC. 
of the Cliaia- 
hoochee. 

I. 

About 50(j, 
with Creeks 
in Okla- 
horiu. 

53. yuKiA.v. 

In N.W. Californiu, 
E. ofihcCttpchuii, 
with a N. and a 
S. section ; tn the 
Round Valley 
region. 

N. or central 
Culiforniit. 

5 divi*Ions; 
no true 
tribes. 

About 350. 

54. Yuman. 

1 

In the extreme S.W 
of the United 
Slates (lowei 
Coloradound tlila 
valley), part of 
Caiifomia, most 
of Lower Cali¬ 
fornia, and a Rmall 
part of Mexiro. 

N.W. Arizon.i. 

Q-IO. 

In the United 
States .'iboni 

4B00. 

55. ZuRiian. 

In N. W. New 
Mexico, on the 
Ziihi river 

Some part of 
the New 
Mexico ■ Ari- 
7ona region. 

X. 

JSOO. 


Of these 55 different linguistic storks 5 (Arawakun, Beothu- 
kan, Esselenian, Karankawan and Tiniuquan) arc completely 
extinct, the Arawakan, of course, in North America only; 
13 (Atakapan, Chimarikan, t'hitimachan, Chumashan, Costanoan, 
Kusan, Pakawan, Salman, Takelman, Tonikan, Tonkawan, 
Wishoskan, Yakonan) practically extinct; while the speakers 
of a few other languages or the survivors of the people once 
speaking them (e.g. Chemakuan, Chinookan, Copehan, Kala- 
puyan, Mariposan, Washoan, Yukian), number about 200 or 300, 
in some l ases fewer. Of the Wailalpuans, although some indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the stock are still living, the language 
itself is practically extinct. The distribution of the various 
stocks reveals some interesting facts. Among these are the 
stretch of the Eskimoan along the whole Arctic roast and its 
extension into Asia ; the immense areas occupied by the Atha- 
baskan and the Algonkian, and (less notably) the Shosho- 
nian and the Siouan; the existence of few stocks on the 
Atlantic slope (from Labrador to Florida, east of the Mississippi, 
only 8 are represented); the great multiplicity of stocks in the 
Pacific coast region, particularly in Oregon and California; the 
extension of the Sho.shonian, Yuman and Athabaskan southward 
into Mexico, the Shoshonian in ancient, the Athabaskan in 


modem times; the existence of an Arawakan colony in south¬ 
western Florida, a 16th-century representative in North America 
of a South American linguistic stock. Some stocks, e.g. Atakapan, 
Beothukan, Chemakuan, Chimarikan, Chitiraachan, Kiowan, 
Kitunahan, Lutuamian, Takelman, Tonkawan, Wailatpuan, 
Yanan, Yuchian, Zuni, &c., were not split up into innumerable 
dialects, possessing at most but two, three or four, usually fewer. 
Of the larger stocks, the Athabaskan, Algonkian, Shoshonian, 
Siouan, Iroquoian, Salishan, &c., possess many dialects often 
mutually unintelligible. In marked contrast with this is the 
ca.se of the Eskimoan stock, where, in spite of the great distance 
over which it has extended, dialect variations are at a minimum, 
and the people “ have retained their language in all its minor 
features for centuries ” (Boas). As to the reason for the abund¬ 
ance of linguistic stocks in the region of the Pacific (from Alaska 
to Lower California, west of long. 115°, there arc 37 : Eskimoan, 
Koluschan, Athabaskan, Haidan, Tsimshian, Wakashan, Sali¬ 
shan, Kitunahan, Chimakuan, Chinookan, Sahaptian, Wailat¬ 
puan, Shoshonian, Kalapuyan, Yakonan, Kusan, Takelman, 
Lvituamian, Quoratcan, Weitspekan, Wishoskan, Shastan, 
Yanan, Chimarikan, Yukian, Copehan, Pujunan, Washoan, 
Kulanapan, Moquelumnan, Mariposan, Costanoan, Esselenian, 
Salinan, Chuma.shan, Yuman) there has been much discussion. 
Of these no fewer than j 8 are confined practically to the limits 
of the present state of California. Dialects of Athabaskan, 
Shoshonian and Yuman also occur within the Californian areas, 
thus making, in all, representatives of 21 linguistic stocks in a 
portion of the continent mca.suring less than 156,000 sq. m. In 
explanation of this great diversity of speech several theories have 
been put forward. One is to the effect that here, as in the region 
of the Caucasus in the Old World, the multiplicity of languages is 
due to the fact that tribe after tribe has been driven into the 
mountain valleys, &c., by the pressure of stronger and more 
aggressive peoples, who were setting forth on careers of migration 
and conquest. Another view, advocated by Horatio Hale in 
1886 {Proc. Ainer. Assoc. Adv. Sci .; also Proc. Canad. Inst., 
Toronto, 1888), is that this great diversity of human speech is 
due to the language-making instinct of children, being the result 
of “ its exercise by young children accidentally isolated from the 
teachings and influence of grown companions.” A pair of young 
human beings, separating thus from the parent tribe and starting 
social life in a new environment by tliemselves, would, according 
to Mr Hale, soon produce a new dialect or a new language. This 
theory was looked upon with favour by Romanes, Brinton, and 
other psychologists and ethnologists. Dr R. B. Dixon (Corigr. 
intern, des Amir., Quebec, 1906, pp. 255-263), discussing some 
aspects of this question, concludes “ that the great linguistic and 
considerable cultural complexity of this whole California-Oregon 
region is due to progressive differentiation rather than to the 
crowding into this restricted area of remnants of originally discrete 
stocks.” How far two dialects of one stock can go in the w'ay of 
such differentiation without becoming absolutely distinct is illus¬ 
trated by the Achomawi branches of the Shastan family of speech, 
which Dr Dixon has very carefully investigated. 

The test of vocabulary is not the only means by which the 
languages oi the North .'\mencan aborigines might be classified. 
There are peculiarities of phonetics, morphology, grammar, sentence- 
structure, &c , which suggest groupings of the linguistic .stocks 
indeiiendent of their lexical content. Some languages are harsh and 
consonantal (e.g. the Kootenay and others of the North Pacific 
region), some melodious and vocalic, as are certain of the tongues 
of California and tlie .south-eastern United States. Some employ 
reduplication with great frequency, like certain Shoshonian dialects ; 
others, like Kootenay, but rarely. A few, like the Chinook, are 
exceedingly onomatopoeic. Some, like the northern languages of 
California, have no proper plural forms. Of the Californian languages 
the Porno alone distinguishes gender in the pronoun, a feature 
common to other languages no farther off than Oregon. The high 
development and syntactical use of demonstratives which charac- 
terize the KwakiutI are not found among the Californian tongues. 
A few languages, like the Chinook and the Tonika, possess real 
grammatical gender. Some languages are essentially prefix, others 
essentially suffix tongues; while yet others possess both prefixes 
and suffixes, or even infixes as well. In some languages vocalic 
changes, in others consonantal, have grammatical or semantic 
meaning. In certain languages tense, mood and voice are rather 
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weakly developed. In some languages syntactical cases occur 
(t.g. in certain Californian tongues), while in many others they are 
quite unknown. Altogether the most recent investigations have 
revealed a much greater variety in morphological and in grammatical 
processes than was commonly believed to exist, so that the general 
.statement that the American Indian tongues are all clearly and 
distinctly of the " incorporating ” and “ polysynthetic ” types 
needs considerable modification. Using criteria of phonetics, 
morphology, grammar, &c., some of the best authorities have been 
able to suggest certain groups of North American Indian languages 
exhibiting peculiarities justifying the a.ssumption of relationship 
together. Thus Dr Franz Boas (Mem. Intern. Congr. Anthrop., 
t®93) PP- 339-346, and Ann. Archaeol. Rep. Ontario, 1905, pp, 88- 
106) has grouped the linguistic stocks of the North Pacific coast 
region as follows : (i) Tlingit (Koluschan) and Haida; (2) Tsim- 
shian; (3) Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka), Salish, Chemakum; (4) 
Chinook. In the same region the present writer has suggested a 
possible relationship of the Kootenay with Shoshonian. In the 
Californian area Dr R. B. Dixon and Dr A. I,. Kroeber have made 
out these probable groups among the numerous language stocks 
of that part of the United States : (1) Chumashan and Salinan; 
(2) Yurok (Weitspekan), Wishoskan, Athabaskan, Karok (Quora- 
tean), Chimariltan; (3) Maidu (Pujunan), Liituamian, Wintun 
(Copehan), Yukian, Porno (Kulanapan), Costanoaii, Esselenian, 
Y'okuts (Mariposan), Shoshonian, Sliastan, Moquelumnan and 
possibly Washoan; (4) Yanan; (5) Yuman. Suggestions of even 
larger groups than any of these have also been made. It may be 
that, judged by certain criteria, the Kootenay, Shoshonian, Iro- 
quoian and Simian may belong together, but this is merely tentative. 
It is also possible, from the consideration of morphological peculiari¬ 
ties, that some if not all of the languages of the so-called " Palaeo- 
Asiatic ” peoples of Siberia, as Boas has suggested (Science, vol. 
xxiii., n.s., igo6, p. 644), may' be included within the American 
group of linguistic stocks. Indeed Sternberg (Intern. Amer.-Kongr. 
xiv., Stuttgart, 1904, pp. 137-140) has undertaken to show the 
relationship morphologically of one of these languages, the Giliak 
(of the island of Saghaliii and the region about the mouth of the 
Amur), to the American tongues, and its divergence from the 
“ ITral-Altaic " family of speech. Here, however, more detailed 
investigations are needed to settle the question. 

At one time the opinion was widely prevalent that primitive 
languages changed very rapidly, sometimes even within a 
Oenerai generation, and the American Indian tongues were 
cbmneter rather freely used as typical examples of such extreme 
oHadisa variation. The error of this view is now admitted 
taaguagee. everywhere, and for the speech of the New World 
aborigines Dr Franz Boas states {Undb. Amer. Ind. pt. i., 1907, 
p. 759); “ There is, however, no historical proof of the change 
of any Indian language since the time of the discovery comparable 
with that of the language of England between the loth and 
13th centuries.” Another statement that has obtained currency, 
appearing even in otherwise reputable quarters sometimes, 
is to tlie effect that some of the vocabularies of American Indian 
languages consist of but a few hundred words, one being indeed 
so scanty that its speakers could not converse by night, since 
darkness prevented resort to the use of gesture. This is absolutely 
contrary to fact, for the vocabularies of the languages of 
the American Indians are rich, and, according to the best 
authority on the subject, “ it is certain that in every one there 
arc a couple of thousand of stem words and many thousand 
v/ords, as that term is defined in English dictionaries ” (Boas). 
The number of words in the vocabulary of the individual Indian 
is also much greater than is generally thought to be the case. 
It was long customary, even in “ scientific ” circles, to deny 
to American Indian tongues the possession of abstract terms, 
but here again the authority of the best recent investigators is 
conclusive, for “ the power to form abstract ideas is, neverthe- 
le.ss, not lacking, and the development of abstract thought 
would find in every one of the languages a ready means of 
expression ” (Boas). In this connexion, however, it should 
be remembered that, in general, the languages of the American 
aborigines “ are not so well adapted to generalized statements 
as to lively descriptions.” The holophrastic terms characteristic 
of so many American Indian languages “ are not due to a lack 
of power to classify, but are rather expressions of form of 
culture, single terms being intended for those ideas of prime 
importance to the people ” (Boas). This consideration of 
American primitive tongues in their relation to culture-types 
opens up a comparatively new field of research, and one of much 
evolutional significance. 


As a result of the most recent and authoritative philological 
investigations, the following may be cited as some of the chief 
characteristics of many, and in some cases, of most of the lan¬ 
guages of the aborigines north of Mexico. 

1. Tendency to express ideas with great graphic detail as to place, 
form, &c. 

2. " Polysynthesis," a device making possible, by the use of 
modifications of stems and radicals and the employment of prefixes, 
suffixes, and sometimes infixes, &c., the expression of a large 
number of special ideas. By such methods of composition (to cite 
two examples from Boas) the Eskimo can say at one breath, so to 
speak, " He only orders him to go and see," and the Tsirashian, 
‘^Hc went witli him upward in the dark and came against an 
obstacle.” The Eskimo Takusariartorumagaluarnerpd f (" Do you 
think he really intends to go to look after it ? ”> is made up from 
the following elements : Takusar(pd), “ he looks after it ” ; tartar 
(*07), " he goes to " ; uma (vog), " he intends to " ; (g) aluar (poq), 
'' he does so, but ” ; nerpoq, " do you think he." The Cree " word ” 
" kekawewechetuskekamtkowanowow " (" may it,” i.e. the grace of 
Jesus Christ, “ remain with you ") is resolvable into: Kelawow 
(here split into ke at the beginning and -owow as terminal), " you " 
jpl.) : An = sign of futurity (first and second persons) ; u>« = an 
optative particle; lescAe-" with ” ; tushe/ta~vtrbid radical, 
"remain"; miA = pronominal particle showing that the subject 
of the verb is in the third person and the obiect in the second, 
■'it-you ”; oa/an-verbal iiossessive particle, mdicating that the 
subject of the verb is something inanimate belonging to the animate 
third person, " his-it." The Carrier (Athabaskan) le/tcenahttieskcen- 
dtethcenocekrok, " I usually recommence to walk to and fro on all 
fours while singing," which Morice calls " a simple word," is built 
up from the following elements : le — " prefix expressing reciprocity, 
which, when in connexion with a verb of locomotion, indicates that 
the movement is executed between two certain points without 
giving prominence to either"; Ao.'-particle denoting direction 
toward these points; na = " iterative particle, suggesting that the 
action is repeated " ; hwe = particle referring to the action as being 
in its incipient stage ; sham = " song ” (when incorporated in a verb 
it " indicates that singing accompanies the action expressed by the 
verbal root ”) ; das = " a particle called for by shan, said particle 
always entering into the composition of verbs denoting reference to 
vocal sounds ' ; thce='' the secondary radical of the uncomposite 
verb thtzkret inflected from thi for the sake of euphony with noee ; 
ncre — " the pronominal element of the whole compound " (the « is 
demanded by the previous Awe, ce marks the present tense, and t 
marks the hrst person singular of the third conjugation; krok- 
“ the main radical, altered here by the usitative from the normal 
form kret, and is expressive of locomotion habitually executed on 
four feet or on ail fours.” 

3. Incorporation of noun and adjectives in verb, or of pronouns 
in verb. From the Kootenay language of south-eastern British 
Columbia the following examples may be given! NatWfl*«kine = 
"He carries (the) head in (his) hand"; Howankoi/amkinc =" I 
shake (the) head in (my) hand"; ■WitlwMmine = " (His) belly is 
large"; TlitAaiine =" He has no tail"; MatlnaAffcWine = " He 
opens his eyes." In these expressions arc incorporated, with certain 
abbreviations of form, the words aqktlam, " head ' ; aqkoivum, 
" belly " ; aqhat, " tail " ; aqkaktletl, " eyes." In some languages 
the form for the noun incorporated in the verb is entirely difierent 
from that in independent use. Of pronominal incorporation these 
examples are from the Kootenay : ATupqanapine = " He sees me ” ; 
Honupqaniiine =" / sec you"', Tshatlipitl«sine = " fife will kill 
you "; Tshatlitqanawasine — "He will bite «s "; Tshatltsukwatisinc 
= " He is going to seize yow, fifi'ntshatltlpatlnapine =" You will 
honour me." For incorporation of adjectives these examples will 
serve; Honite»«stik = ‘'^I paint (my face)," literally, "I make it 
red " (kanohos, " red " ; the radical is nds or nus for n 5 h 6 s) ; 
HowtVfkeine =" I shout," literally, "I talk big"', HowtUkaine = 
'' I am tall (btg)." In some languages the pronouns denoting subject, 
direct object and indirect object are all incorporated in the verb. 

4. The formation of nouns of very composite character by the 
use of stems or radicals and prefixes, suffixes, &c., of various sorts, 
the intricacy of such formations exceeding often anything known 
in the Indo-European and Semitic languages. Often the component 
parts are " clipped," or changed by decapitation, decaudation, 
syncopation, &c., before being used in the compound. The following 
examples from various Indian languages will illustrate the process :— 
Kootenay; AqhtHkanuktlamnam = " aovia of head," from aq 
(prefix of uncertain meaning), kinkan = " top," tlam = " head," -nam 
(suffix = " somebody’s "J. Tlingit: Kanyiqkuwate = " aurora," liter¬ 
ally, " fire (AaM)-like (yijl-out-of-doors (AuJ-colour (wate)." 

j. The development of a great variety of forms for personal 
and demonstrative pronouns. In the latter, sometimes, the language 
distinguishes " visibility and invisibility, present and past, location 
to the right, left, front and back of, and above and below the 
speaker ” (Boas). According to Morice (Trans. Canad. Inst., 1889- 
1890, p. 187), the Carrier lanijuage of the Athabaskan stock has no 
fewer than seventeen possessive pronouns of the third person. 

6. Indistinctness of demarcation between noun and verb; in 
some languages the transitive and in others the intransitive only is 
really verbal in form. 
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7. The use of the intransitive verb as a means of expressing 
ideas, e.g., which in European tongues would be carried by ad¬ 
jectives. In tlie Carrier language almost all adjectives are " genuine 
verbs” (Monte). 

8 The expression of abstract nouns in a verbalised form. Thus 
Crec (Algonkian) generally .says, in i>refcrcnce to using the abstract 
noun ptmatisewin, " life,” the periphrastic verb apimatnmanmmk, 
literally “ that they (indefinite as to person) live " So far is this 
carried sometimes &at llotden (Cm‘ Grammar, London, 1881, p. 5) 
says : " 1 have known an Indian speak a long sentence, on the duties 
of married persons to each other, without using a single noun." 

As an interesting exaiiijile of a long word in .American-Indian 
languages may be mentioned the Iroquois taoniasaknnatiaiatmlserah- 
mnonseronnionlonltatteseke. ITiis ■■ word," which, as Forbes (Congr. 
interrt. des Amfr., Quebec, 190b, p. 103) suggests, would serve well 
on the signboarcl of a dealer in novelties, is translated by him, 
" Quc plnsieurs personnes vicnncnt acheter des habits pour d'autres 
jiersonnes avec de quoi payer." Not .so formidable is deyehnovhie- 
dehrthadaslt.rui.tnalwtakvia, a term for ” stove jiolish," in use on the 
Mohawk Kescrvation near Brantford, Ontario. 

The literature in the native languages of North America due to 
missionart' efforts has now reached large proportions. Naturally 
Bible translations have been most important. According to 
Wilberforce Eanies (liandbuok of Amer. bids., 1907, pt. i. pp. 

“ the Bible has been printed in part or in whole in 32 
Indian languages north of Mexico. In 18 one or more portions 
have been printed ; in 9 others the New Testament or more has 
apijeared ; and in 5 languages, namely, the. Massachuset, Cree, 
Lafirador Eskimo, Santee Dakota and Tukkuthkutchiu, the 
whole Bible is in print.” Of the 32 languages possessing Bible 
translations of some sort 3 are Eskimoan dialects, 4 Athabaskan, 
13 Algonkian, 3 Iroquoian, 2 Muskogian, 2 Siouan, i (laddoan, 
1 Snhaplian, i Wakashan, i Tsimshian, i Haidan. Translations 
of the Lord’s Prayer, hymns, articles of faith and brief devotional 
compositions exist now in many more languages and dialects. 
A goodl)' number of other books have also been made accessible 
in Indian versioas, e.g. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (Dakota, 
1857), Baxter’s Coll to the lUiconverted (Mas.sachusel, T655), 
Goodrich’s Child's Book of the Creation (Ghoctaw, 1839), Thomas 
a Kompis’s hnilalion of Christ (Greenland Eskimo, 1787), 
Newton’s The King's Highway (Dakota, 1879), &c. The ” Fh'e 
Civilized Tribes,” who are now full-fledged citizens of the state 
of OkLihoma, passcss a mass of literature (legal, religious, polit ical, 
educational, &c.) published in the alphabet adapted from tlie 
“Cherokee Alphabet” invented by Sequoyah about 182j, 
“ which at once raised them to the rank of a literary people.” 

Of periodicals in Indian languages there have been many 
published from time to time among tlu; “ Five Civilized Tribes.” 
Of the Cherokee Advocate, Mooney said in 1897-1898, “ It is still 
continued under the auspices of the Nation, printed in both 
languages (i.e. Cherokee and English), and distributed free at the 
expense of the Nation to those unable to read English—an 
example without parallel in any other government.” More or 
less ephemeral periodicals (wcekl)-, monthly, &c.) arc on record 
in various Algonkian. Iroquoian, Simian and other languages, 
and the Greenland Eskimo have one, published irregularly 
since 1861. Wilberforce Eames {Handbook of Amer. Inds., 1907, 
pt. i. p. 389) chronicles 122 dictionaries (of wliich more than 
half arc still in MSS.) of 63 North Amcrican-lndian languages, 
belonging to 19 different stock.s. 

The following linguistic stocks are represented by printed diction¬ 
aries (in one or more dialects): Algonkian, Athabaskan, Chinookan, 
Eskimoan, Iioquoian, Lutiiamiun, Muskogian, Salishan, Shoslionian, 
Siouan. Thei e exists a considerable number of texts (myths, legends, 
historical data, songs, grammatical material, &c) in quite a number 
of Indian languages tliat have been published by scientific investi¬ 
gators. The Algonkian {e.g. Jones's Pox Texts, rqoS), Athabaskan 
[e..g. Goddard’s Ilupa Texts, 1904, Matthews’s Navaho Legends, 
1897, &c\. Caddoan {e.g. Miss A. C Fletcher's Hako Ceremony, 
lyoo), Chinookan (Boas's Chinook Texts, 1904, and Kathlamet 
Texts, 1901), Eskimoan (texts in Boas's Eskimo of Baffin Land. &c , 
1901, igo8; and Thalbilzer's Eskimo Language, 1904, Barnum's 
Innuit Grammar, 1901), Haidan (Swanton's Haida Texts, 1905, &c.), 
Iroquoian (texts in Maue'.s Iroquois Bonk of Bites, 1883, and Hewitt's 
Iroquoian Cosmology, 1899), Lutuamlan (texts in Gatschet's Klamath 
Indians, 1890), Muskogian (texts in Gatschet's Migration Legend of 
the Creeks, 1884-1888), Salishan (texts in various publications of 
Boas and Hill Tout), Siouan (Riggs and Dorsey in various publica¬ 
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tions), Tsimshian (Boas's Tsimshian Texts, 1903), Wakashan (Boas’s 
Kwahiutl Texts, 1902-1905), &c. 

Tlie question of the direction of migration of the principal 
aboriginal stocks north of Mexico has been reopened of late 
years. Not long ago there seemed to be practical 
agreement as to the following views. The Eskimo 
stock had reached its present habitats from a primitive atoeia. 
home somewhere in the interior of north-western 
Canada or Alaska; the general trend of the Athabaskan migra¬ 
tions, and those of the Shoshonian tribes had been south and 
south-east, the first from somewhere in the interior of north¬ 
western Canada, the second from about the latitude of southern 
British Columbia; the Algonkian tribes had moved south, 
east and west from a point somewhere between the Great Lakes 
and Hudson Bay; the Iroquoian stock had passed southward 
and westward from some spot to the north-east of the Great 
Lakes; the Siouan tribes, from their primitive home in the 
Carolinas, had migrated westward beyond the Mississippi: 
some stocks, like the Kitunahan, now found west of the Rocky 
Mountains, had dwelt formerly in the plains region to the ea.st. 
Professor Cyrus Thomas, however, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, discussing primary Indian migrations in North 
America (Congr. intern, des Amer., Quebec, 1906, i. 189-204), 
rejects the theory that the Siouan stock originated in 
the Carolinas, and adopts for them an origin in the region 
north of Luke Superior, whence he also derives the Iroquoian 
stock, whose primitive home Dr David Boyle {Ann. Archaeol. 
Bef>. Ontario, 1905, p. 154), the Canadian ethnologist, would 
place in Kentucky and snutheni Ohio. Another interesting 
contribution to this subject is made by Mr P. E. Goddard 
{Congr. intern, des Amer., Quebec, 1906, i. 337-358). Con¬ 
templating the distribution of the tribes belonging to the 
Athabaskan slock in three divisions, viz. a northern (continuous 
and very extensive), a Pacific coast division (scattered tlirough 
Washington, Oregon, California), and a southern division which 
occupies a large area in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas and Mexico, Mr Goddard suggests that the intrusion of 
non-Athabaskan peoples into a region once completely in the 
possession of the Athabaskan stock is the best explanation 
for the facts as now existing not explicable from assimilation 
to environment, which has here played a great role. It is 
possible also that a like explanation may hold for the conditions 
apparent in some other linguistic stocks. Many Indian tribe.s 
liavc been forcibly removed from their own habitats to reserva¬ 
tions, or induced to move by missionary efforts, &c. Thus, in 
the state of Oklahoma are to be found representatives of the 
following tribes : Apache, Arapaho, Caddo, Cherokee, Cheyenne, 
Chicka.saw, Choctaw, (Jomanchc, Creek, Iowa, Kansa, Kickapoo, 
Kiowa, Miami, Missouri, Modoc, Osage, Oto, Ottawa, Pawnee, 
Peoria, Ponca, Potawatomi, Quapaw, Sac and Fox, Seminole, 
Seneca, Shawnee, Tonkawa, Wichita, Wyandot, &c.; these 
belong to 10 different linguistic stocks, whose original habitats 
were widely distant from one another in many cases. 

Some of the American-Indian linguistic stocks (those of 
California e.spccially) hardly know real tribal divisions, but 
local groups or settlements only; others have many large and 
important tribes. 

The tabular alphabetical list given in the folloiving pages 
contains the names of the more important and more interesting 
trilies of American aborigines north of Mexico, and of the stocks 
to which they belong, their situation and population in 1909, 
the degree of intermixture with whites or negroes, their social, 
moral and religious condition, state of progress, &c., and also 
references to the be.st or the most recent literature concerning 
them. 

Up to the date of their publication references to the literature 
concerning the tribes of the stocks treated will be found in I’illing’s 
bibliographies; Algonquian (1891), Athapascan (1892), Chinookan 
(1893), Eskimoan (1887), Iroquoian (1888), Muskhogean (1889), 
Salishan (1893), Siouan (i887hand Wakashan (1894). Sec also the 
Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 1907- 
1910) ; and the sumptuous monograph of E. S. Curtis, The North 
American Indian (N.Y., vols, i.-xx., 1908), with its remarkable 
reproduction of Indian types. 
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j I'ribe. 

Stcck. 

Situation, Population, &c. 

j Degree of 

IniemuKturc. 

Condition, Progrees, &c. 

Authorities. 

1 Abnaki. 

1 

Algookian. 

At Becuncour, (Quebec, 97; at St 
Fmn(,oiK 6 m lac and PicrreviBe, 
330. I'iecreasing. 

Probably no puse 
blo^ Icl^ 

As civilised oi, the neighbouring 
whites. All Catholics. 

Maurault,Afib/.d^a 44 AiMMSB(Qucbec, 
1866); Jack, 'J'mtu. Canaa. iHti.y 
1892-1893. 

j Achomawi 
j (Ht river Indians). 

Shaitan. 

N.K. California. About 1 too in the 
I*ii river region; alio 50 or 60 
on the Klamath Reservation, 
Uregon. 

Little. 

Progress vt;ry >.low; influence of 
KchoolK felt. Klamath Achomawi 
under Methodist influence. 

Powers, N. Amir. Kthml,. 

vul. lit., 1877 ; various writings of 
R. B, Dixon, Amttiaui Anthro* 
folosisit 1905-1908, Sic. 

Aleuts. 

j 

Kskimoan. 

Aleiiti.m isl.tmlKAnd pan of Alaska. 
About 1600. Decreasing. 

About so /f are 
mixed bloods. 

“Decaving." Once converted to 
CirvcK Orthodox church. Metho¬ 
dist mission at Unalarica. 

Works <ta Ruulan) ef Venianinov, 
1840-1848; Colder, Journ, Amtr. 
Folk>Lort^ 1905-1907 ; Chamberlain, 
DUU Relir. and JEthki (Hastings, 
vol L, 1908). 

1 AMALiarrrs 
(.NlulUceu). 

Algonkiau. 

in6 at Viger (Cacouna, Quebec); 
702 III vaiioUK parts of W. New 
Brunswick. Apparently incmas. 
ing 

Probably few pure 
bluuils. 

Fairly good. At Vigor iudustrially 
unsettled. Catholics. 

Writings of S. T. Rand ; Cliumbcrlain 
(M.), Maliseet Vo^-atmlary (Lam- 

bridge, S699). 

\['ACHB. 

Athabatikan. 

In Ari/ntia, 4879; New Mexico, 1944; 
Oklahoma. 153. Not rapidly dc- 
crc.asing as formerly thought. 

t'oiisidemble Sp.in- 
ish blood due to 
captives, &c. 

Marked improvement hcreand there. 
Catholic and Lutheran missions. 

Cremony, Life imiong the Apaches 
(1868) ; Bourke, gth A mm. Rep. Bur. 
£thsieL-t MndJoum.Amet. 

J'oik‘Lcre, 1800; Hrdliilka, AMtert- 
eassAMthrapoltt^st, 1905. 

Arapaho. 

Algonkian. 

353 at Ft. Helkn.tp Re»erv.ah<m, 
Montana; 87) .4t Wind river 
KeHcivaiion, Wyominc ; 885 in 
QkUhmna. Holding their own. 

Some Spanish 
^MeYii.iii) blood 
Ml places. 

Oklahoma Arap.ihc> American citi- 
rciih ; prugrexs elsewhere. Men- 
nunitenus%uuiH(.hiefly ; ali»o Dutch 
Reformed. 

W'ntiitgs of Kroeberanri Dorsey, BmU. 
Amcr. Mus. Ptai. ///r/., 1900-1907, 
•iiid Publ, Field Columb. Mus.^ 
1903 ; boott, Anur. Anthmep.^ *907- 

1 AssrNlBOIN. 

] 

.Siouan. 

In Montana, Allwrta, 971; 

Sask.iicliewHii, 420. 

Some little. 

In Can.id.i “ste.Kly advance,"else- 
where gtMxl. Ali>cit i Assiiiiboins 
are Methuilists ; m Montana 
Catholic and rrcKliyteiiau mis¬ 
sions on rtservalious. 

Maclean, CaMadian Savage Folk 
(Toronto, 1890); McGee, /.f/A Amh. 
Rep. Bn*'. JiUtMol., 1893-1894. 

r.AniNES. 

Aihabaskan. 

530 on Babinc l.akc. llulkley river, 
&L., in cuUtal BrltUh Coliunbia. 

Liltl«*, if any. 

Conservative Llltlr progress, 

Re.u'hed by Catholic mission of 
Stuart L.ikc, IkL. 

Morice, An/kropos, 1906-1907, and Aftu. 
Anh. Rep. Outano, 1905, and othei 
writings. 

! Hannock. 

j 

ShoRhonian. 

Mioiit 500 at Ft. Hall, and 78 at 
Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 

Little. 

Considei djiv iinprovemcnt morally 
and MKlubtrially. 

IIulTman, /*m-. Atner. Pkiles, Soc.^ 
1886; Mooney, tetk Amm. Rep, Bur. 
f'thufl/., 1892-189^; Lowie, Anfhrcp. 
J'tip. Ainer. Jdm. Plat. Iiiet., 2909. 

1 Hjaver. 

AthabaHkun. 

About 700 on I’c.'U'c river, a western 
aRlucnl oi Lake Athabask.t. 

Very little. 

Rather stationa: y. 

Sec Babuic-s. 

' iJn oci A 

1 (Bfll.icoula). 

1 


U87 on Dean inlet, Bcniinck Arm, 
itelliinonla nvet, i!ke , <^ist of 
ccntnil llritisl) Columbia. Ds- 
I'ruasing. 

Little. 

Not very encouraging Mission 
influence not yet strongly felt. 

llu.!-., Rep. Brit. Assoc, Adv. Set., 
and Mem. .Itner. Mus. A'ai. 
J/ist., 1898. 

' Hi ackfppt 
; (SlUsilc.i). 

1 

i 

Algoiikian. 

About 834 III Albert.i, ('.inadn. De¬ 
creasing 

Littia 

Steadily^ improving morally and 
fiii.-inciall}'. Anglicans,e37;Caihu- 
lies, 860; pagans, 327. 

M.iclenn, CaMadiaM Savagv Folk 
(Toronto, 1890), and otiicr writings; 
Grmnell, Black/oot Lodge •'Pmlis 
(N.V., 1903), and other writings; 
Wissler, Amm. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 
1005 ; SicbtiUa, My Lt/e atna IndimM 
(N.V., 1907) ; Wissler, Pap. 

A/fter. Mi'S. Nat. Jlist., 1908. 

Bl 0 ('D.S. 

Algonkian. 

ii('<8 near Ft. Macleod, Alberta. 
I'lobably decreasing somewliat. 

Little. 

All able-bodied Indians will soon 
be self-supporting. Presbyterians, 
i5<»; Caihohcs, 150; the rest 
pagan. 

See Blnckfcct. 

I'Aono. 

(.'adiloatj. 

550 in Oklahoma Incre.ibing 

slightly. 

Coiuuderable French 
blood. 

Citi/eiisof United Stales. Cmhohc, 
Methodist and Presbytuzuin mi»- 
sions. 

Mooney, 14th Ann Rep, Bur. EiJinol., 
189-'-1893; writings of Fletcher, 
Dorsey, &c. 

Cariboo-Katers. 

Alhabaskan 

1700 in the region E. of Lake Atlm- 
bask i, N.VV. Canada. 

l.ittle, if any. 

i.ittle progiess. 

See Rabines. 

(,'arrikrs. 

1 

Atlubankan. 

970 between Tatla Lake and Ft. 
Alesandri.i, ccnind British Col- 
uni))i.t 

Little. 

Semi-sedeutary and naturally pro¬ 
gressive us Indians ; improvements 
hcginiiing to be matked. Under 
influence of Catholic mission ut 
Stuart Luke, IkC. 

Morice, Proe. Canad. Inst., 1889, 

/ tan:. Conad. Inst., 1894, Ilist. of 
Northern tnicr, qj British Colunthia 
('roronto, 1904), and other writings. 
Sec Babines. 

. Cat AwrjA. 

Siouan. 

Al‘om I'jo on the Catawba tiver, 
^^^^k louiiiy, Soullt Carolina. 
1)e4,ie.ising. 

Much mixed with 
white blood. 

Slowly adopting white man s w.iys, 
Chicll}' laniierx. 

Mooitey, .'^ionan Tribes 0/ the F.ast 
(Washington, 1894)1 (Jatschet, 

Amriican .Anthropologist, 1900 ; 
H.irrington, ibid., 1908. 

Cayuga. 

Iroquoian. 

on the Iroquois Reservations in 
New York State ; 1044 with the 
Six Nations inOniatio, also some 
wilii the Seiiei.i in Okbdioma and 
with C)neid.i m Wisconsin. 

Some English ad- 
niixtuic. 

Canadian Cayuga steadily improv¬ 
ing ; they arc^'pag.ui." 

See Six N.itioiis. 

Cavusr. 

Wuilatptinn. 

405011 TTiuaiiH.i Reservation, Oregon. 

About Jareof mixed 
blood, chiefly 
I'rcnch. 

Conditions improving. Good work 
of Catholic and Presbyterian 
missions. 

Mowry, Marcus Whitman (1901); 
Mem. Amcr, Antktvp. Assm., 

1906. 

ClIEHALIS. 

Chbmbnusvi. 

Sali-^han 

Shoshonian- 

xSaon Fuyullup Reservation, Wash¬ 
ington. Perhaps increasing slightly. 

About 300 on the Coloraibi Reserva¬ 
tion; a few elsewhere in Aiizona 
and Califoriiia. 

No 

No data. 

Gradually improving and generally 
prosperous. Congregational mis- 

Slum 

Some improveuient. Missions of the 
Prcsbyicn.iMs and of the Church of 
the Na/urcnc. 

Gibbs, Contrib. N. Amer, Kiknol., 1 
vol iii., *877; Fells, Hist, qflnd. j 
Missions on the Pacific i oast ! 
(N.Y., z88a), and other writings. 

Sec Utc, j 

1 

Cherok&e. 

Iroquoian. 

About aK.ooo, of which 1489 are in 
North Carolina and the rest in 
OkldAioma 

Not more than J 
are of approsi- 
m.atcly pure 
blood 

Oklahom.t Cherokee citizens of the 
United States, and making excel¬ 
lent progress. V.anotis religious 
faiths. 

Royce, sik Ann. Rep. Bur. Eiknol., 
1883-1884 ; Mooney, 7M Rep., 1885- 
1886, und especially jgtk Rep>, 1897- 
1898. 
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Tribe. 

Stock. 

Situation, Population, &c. 

Degree of 
Intermixture. 

Condition. Progress, &c. 

Authorities. | 

Chbvrnne. 

Algonklan. 

1440 northern Cheyenne m Montana, 
1804 southern Cheyenne in Okla¬ 
homa. hornier increasing, latter 
decreasing. 

Some white blood, 
from captives, &c. 

Southern Cheyenne citizens of United 
States; Meiinonite mission doing 
good work. Northern Cheyenne 
making progress as labourers, &c.; 
Mennonite and Catholic missions. 

Mooney, vM < 4 «« Rtf>. Bur. EthKoL, ' 
i89a-i893; Dorsey, Publ, hieUi 
Colutnb. Mus., 1905; Grinnell, 
intern, Congr. AmertcanisU, lyo.- 
i(^o6 ; Jaum. Am<r. h'olk-‘Lore, 1907- 
; Anttr. Anthrep.^ 1902-190!); 
Mooney and Petter, Mtm. Antr>. 
Anthrep. Assoc.x 1907. 

Chickahominv. 

Algonkian. 

Some 1120 on Chickahonttny river, 
Virginia. 

N0 pure bloods 
left. Considei- 
able negro ad¬ 
mixture. 

Fisbers and Farmers. 

Tooker, Algonquian Series (N.Y., 
1900); Mooney, Amef. Anthrop., 
1907. 

Chickasaw. 

Mnskoginu. 

5S;8 in Oklahoma. 

Large admixture of 
white blood. 

American citizens and progre.<iMng 
well. Various religious fuiths. 

Speck, foum, Amer. P'eli’Lortx i907» 
oxidAmer. Anthrop,, 1907. 

Chii.cotin. 

Atluboskau. 

About 4S" on Cliilcutin river, in S. 
('cntrai British Columbia. 

Little. 

Fairly laliorlous, but clinging to 
native customs, though making 
progress. C.uholtc mission tiiAu- 
eiioe. 

Writings of Moricc (see Cariieis); 
Farrand, Mew, Atner. Afut. AVzr. 
P/isf., 1900. 

CillLKAT. 

Kolu^ehan 

About 700 at head of I.ynn Canal, 
'Alaska. Decreasing. 

No data. 

Little progress. 

Emmons and Boas, Afem. Amt*- Mui . 
Nest, Hist.x 1908. 

Chinook. 

Chinookai). 

About 300 III Oregon. l>ccre.iMng. 

Some litilc 

Stationary or “ worse." 

Boas, Ckimok Texts (Washington. 
1894), other writings*. Sapir, 

Attter. Anthrop.. 1907. 

ClIirtlWYAN. 

Athalutskiui 

Aliout ^noo in tbe region‘.S. of Luke 
Athabasku, N.W. Canada. 

Some Can.Kh.in- 
French adims- 
lute. 

Coming to be more influenced by the 
whiles. Reached by Catholic 
mU.sions. 

Writings of Petilot, Legoflf, Moricc 
(see Babinch), Ac.: Moricc, Au 
tkropH)Sx 1906-1907, and Ann. A>rh 
Rep. Ontario, 1905. 

(.'HirPFWA 

(Ojibwrt). 

Algonkian. 

Aboui iS.oor, in Ontario, Manit oba, 
^xc.; nearly tbe same number 111 
the Cnited States (hlicbigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, N. Dakota) 

Much French and 
English admis* 
tiirc 111 vaiioub 
regions. 

Good progress. Many Indians quili- 
equal to average whites of neigh¬ 
bourhood. Among the Canadian 
(^.'hippewa the Methodists. Catho¬ 
lics and Anglicans arc well rcpic- 
sented; among those in the Uiiiied 
St.ttes the Catholics ntnl F.piMo. 
palians chiefly, aUo Methodists, 
Lutherans, Ac. A number ot 
native ministers. 

W.irreii, AJinn. Hist. Soc. Coll., 1885; 
Blackbird, Ottau>a ami Ckippe^vn 
ln<iians (1887); W. Jones, Ann. 
Arch. Rep, Ontario, 1905; Hngoliu. 
(‘oniit,ini.iie.’‘ Am/r. (Quebei, 1906); 
P. Jone,s, Hist, Ojebway Intis. (1861). 

ClIOClAW. 

Muskogiun. 

17,429 in Oklahoma: 1356 in Missis* 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Large element of 
white and some 
negro blood. 

Citizens of United .States, making 
good piugrcss. Various religious 
fatllus. 

Gatschcl, Alifiraiion Legend of Creek.'. 
(1884-1888), Speck, . Anthfop., 

1907. 

Cl.AYOQUi»T, 

Wakasban. 

2»4 intheTeithuvof (. luyiu)uotS«mud, 
Yancoiiver Island. Decreasing. 

No data. 

Rather stationary, but Iwgiunmg in 
improve. Influence of Catholic 
mission and industiial school. 

Si'C NtHiiku. 

C^IJ^LLAM. 

Sulish.tii. 

344 on Puyallup Kcscrvatioii, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Little. 

Improving, but sufTcrinp from v.'hite 
contact. Congregationalist mis¬ 
sion. 

Kells in Ann. Rep. Smiths Inst., 1887, 
and other writings. 

Col.vn.j.F. 

Sulishnn. 

ji6 at Colville Agency, Washington. 
Decreasing shghtij. 

Some Canadian- 
French, Ac. 

Improving. 

Sec Chchalis 

Comanche. 

Shoshonian. 

1408 in Oklahoma. Now holding 
their own. 

Some due to Spanish 
(Mexican) cap¬ 
tives, &«. 

Chuxl progress, in spite of white 
impositions. 

Mooney, t.fth .Ann. Rep. Bur. Eihnol., 
1892-1893. 

CoWlCKAN. 

.Sali^ban. 

Aljout lotjoon E. coast ofVaiicouvcr 
Island, and on islands in Gulf of 
Georgia. 

Little. 

Industrious; steady progress. Catho¬ 
lic and Methodist missions, chiefly 
former. 

Hill-Tout, Reft. Brit, Assoc. Aiit'. lict., 
1902, and Jtam, R. Anthrop. Inst , 
1907 ; Boas, Rep, Bnt. Assoc. Adr-. 
S<.i., 1869. 

Crbi. 

.Mgonkian. 

About Z2,ooo in Manitoba, and some 
40CX) in Saiikatchewan, Alberta, 
Keewutin, 8cc. 

Large element of 
French, Scottish 
and Engli^-b 
blood. 

Slow but steady progress (except 
with u few bands) Catholics, 
Metliodtsts and Anglicans sironglv 
represented by mis.sions and churcli 
members; many Picsbyteriuiii 
also. 

Writings of Petitot, Lacombe, Houleti, 
Bell, Watkins, Kvaiis, Young, At.: 
Lacombe, Dit t, de la langue des C ris 
(1876); Russell, Hvptor. tn the lar 
Horth (1898); Sicwait, Ann. Ar,h. 
Rep. Ontario, 1005; Maclean, Canad. 
Ai»/-t(i89o). 

Creek. 

Muskugmn. 

11,000 in Oklahoma. 

lairge element of 
white blood; 
some negro. 

American citizen-., making good 
progress. Various religious 

faitlis. 

Galschet, Migration Legend 0 / the 
Cteeks (18K4-1888), Speck, Mtvt. 
Amei. Anthrop. Assoc., 1907, 

Crow.s 

Siouan. 

1804 at Crow Agency, Montana. 

Little. 

Improving industiially and financi- 
ally. Morals still l^d. 

Simms. /*uhl. Field Coluntb. 
iQcr?; Schultz, Afiy Life as an Indian 
(N.Y., 1907). 

Dakota 
(Santee, Yanliton, 
Teton—Sioux). 

Siouan. 

About 18,000 to South and 44(x> iu 
North Dakota; 3200 in Moniuna; 
900 in Minnesota. Seemuigly 
decreasing. 

Considerable white 
blood, varying 
uithdifferent.sec- 
tioiis. 

Capable of and making good pro¬ 
gress. Episcopal, Catholic, CJon- 
gregational missions with good :u- 
suits. 

Writings of Dorsey, Riggs, Ea.stmau, 
Ac. Riggs, Contrib. A‘. Arner. 
Ethnol., \o\. vii., 1890, and vol. ix., 
1891; Wmler, y<7«rB. Amer. lolk. 
Lore, 1907; Kastman, Indian Boy 
hood (1902). 

Deuawarb. 

Algonkian. 

In Oklahoma, 8or> with Cherokee 
and M with Wichita; it>4 with 
Six Nations in Ontario. 

Considerable 

Oklahoma, Pelaw.ire, U.S. citizens, 
and progressing; Canadians making 
also go^ progress. 

Brinioti, LenApI and their Legends 
(Philu., 1885), and Essays of an 
.•lwzr/ca«/>^(i89o); Nelson, /«r/oT«j 
0/ Hew Jersey (1894). 

Dou-Rius. 

Ath.'iba'tkan. 

About 1000 in the region E. of the 
Hu'et, to Back river, N.W. 
Canada. 

Little 

"Wild and indolent," not yet much 
under white influence. 

See Chipewyans, Carriers. 

E.hkimo 

(Greenland). 

1 

1 

Eskimoan 

West coa.st, 10,500; Kast coast, 400, 
Slowly increasing. 

Large element of 
white blood, esti¬ 
mated already in 
1855 at 30 %. 

More or less “civilued’*and ** Chris¬ 
tian ” Us result of Moravbn mis¬ 
sions. 

Writings of Rink, Holm, Nansen, 
PeaiT- Rink, Tales and 'J'rt^. 0/ 
the Eskimo (Lond., 1 875) and Eskimo 
Tribes (1887); Nansen, Eskimo I.t/e 
(1893); Tlialbitzer, Eskimo Language 
(*904)- 

Eskimo 

(I.ahrador). 

Eskimoan. 

About 1300. 

Considerable on 

S E coast. 

Much improvement due to Moravia 
and (later) other Protestant mis¬ 
sions. 

Packard, Amer. Naturalist, 1884; 
Turner, nth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 
1889*1890. 
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Tril«. 

Stock. 

Situation, Population, &c. 

Degree of 
Intermixture. 

Condition, Progress, &c. 

Kstcisto 

(central regions). 

Eskimoan. j 

About 3500. 

— « 

Little. 

Not much improvement except here 
and there. Some reached by 
Episcopalian mission. 

Eskimo 

(M.ickenzie, &c.). 

Eskimoan. 

About 1500. 

Uttle. 

Not much improvement. Reached 
by Catholic missions. 

Eskimo 

(Alaska). 

K.skimoon. 

About 13 , 000 , excliEsive of Aleuts. 

Considerable on cer¬ 
tain parts of coast. 

Much improvemeni in i>arts since 
introduction cf reindeer in 1893. 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Catholic, 
Moravian, Baptist, Swedish Evan* 
ceiicnl, Quaker, Congregational, 
Lutheran missions now at work. 

Eskimo 
(N.K. AsiaX 

Kshimoan. 

.M>OUt 1300 . 

Uttle. 

Little improvement. 

Fi-atheao*;. 

SaltKhun. 

615 at Flathead Agency, Montana. 

Considerable. 

Continued improvemeni. C'aiholic 
niisbions. 

Gosiutr. 

Sboshonian. 

•About 200 in Utah. 

Little. 

Some improvement in last few years 

Grosvenires 

(Atsina). 

Algonkian. 

'■58 at hi. Belknap Agency, Mon¬ 
tana. 

Little. 

T.^w.abiding, iiKhistrious and fast 
becoming more moral. Cathuln 

1 htef mission influence, also Pres¬ 
byterian. 

Haida. 

Haiibtn. 

About 600 on Queen ('harlotte Is., 
and 300 in Alaska. DecreuHing. 

Si>nie little. 

Now gradually advancing along 
the lines of civilization." Mission 
innuenecs Methodist and Angli¬ 
can. with much success, es|)eciaUy 
tormcr. 

Hankut’qin. 

Aibabasban. 

AlKiut 4CX1 on the Yukon, above ti»e 
Kollo, in Abiska. 

Little, if any. 

Not vet mm b under white or mis¬ 
sionary influence. 

Hakk.s. 

Athabaskan. 

.Mxmt 600 W. of Gt. Dear Lake to 
Eskimo country, in N.W. Canada. 

Little. 

“Wild and iiulolenl," with little 
improvement. Readied by Gaiho- 
lie missions. 

Havasufai. 

Yu man. 

166 N. of Prescott in N.W. Aritona. 
Decreasing. 

Little. 

“ Good wotker-." not yet distinctly 
under mission influence. 

Hidatsa. 

Siouan. 

467 near Ft. Berthold, N. Dakota. 

Little. 

Making goocl proCTcss. Congrega¬ 
tional and ('.klhdic missions. 

Hufa. 

Athubasbaii. 

420 in lioopa Valley, N.E. Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Little. 

Self-supporting by agriculture and 
stock-raising. ^ Presbyterian and 
Episcopal nilssions with good 
resuU.s. 

Huron*; or 

I.ORKTTK 

Iruquoian. 

466 at Lorette, near the city of 
Quelier.. Increasing, but losing 
somewhat by einigrulioti. 

No |iure-bloods left. 

ibacticully civilired. All Catholics, 
except one Anglican and six Pres¬ 
byterians. 

Iowa. 

Siouan. 

146 in Kansas; 68 in Oklahoma. 
Holding their own. 

(Considerable. 

In 1006 “accomplished more on 
their nllotmeniH than at any time 
heretofore.” One regular mis¬ 
sionary. 

iROtJUOTS 

(of Caughnawaga). 

Ir(K]uoian. 

-^075 at Caughnawaga, in S.W. 
(,)iici)ec (largely Mohawk). In¬ 
creasing. 

Few, if any, pure- 
bloods left. 

Practically civilized and making fail 
progres". Chiefly Catholics, but 
there is a Methodist school. 

iKoguois 

(of Lake of Two 
Mountains). 

Iroquoian. 

305 at Lake of Two Mountains, 
Queliec. 

Few, if any, pure- 
bloods lelt. 

Practically civilized and making fair 
progress. CatholicsondMetbodists 
represented. 

Iroquois 
(of St KdgU). 

Iroquoian. 

7449 P6gis, Quebec; i3f>8 at 

St Kegis, New York. 

Few pure-bhxnls 
left. 

Practically all civili?4sd and making 

fail progress, 

Iroquois 

(ofWatha). 

Iroquoian. 

About 65 at Watha (formerly 
Gibson), near the bouthem end of 
loike Muskoka, Ontario. 

Considerable. 

Industrious ami progressive In¬ 
fluence of Metbixltst mission 

Iroquois 
(of St Albert). 

Iroquoian. 

94 near St Albert, Alberta 
(“ Michel’s hand "X 

'* Indians only In 
name," no pure- 
blo^s left. 

Practically civiHred; outlook promis¬ 
ing C.itholks. 

JtCAKlLLA 

(ApacheX 

Atitabaskan. 

784 in New Mexico. Decreasing. 

Little. 

Improvement during past few yeais. 

Kaibar. 

Sbonhonian. 

About 100 in S.W. Utah. Decreas¬ 
ing. 

Little. 

1 “ Destitute," hut gaining somewhat. 

Kak.ani. 

Haitian. 

About 300 in S. Alaska. 

See Haida. 

See Haid.a. 

'Kaivuhkho’trnnr 

Athabaskan. 

[ About 1500 on the Yukon (between 
the Anvik and Koyukuk) in W. 
Alaska. 

Little. 

Ui) to the present influenced more 
by the Eskimo than by the ivhites. 

Kalarooia. 

Kalapuyan. 

Aliout T35 .at Grande Konde, Oregon, 
and ii few also on the Siletz 
Keservation. 

Not much. 

Continued improvement 

Kalispbl 
' (Pend d’Oreille). 

Salishan. 

i 836 on the Flathead Reservation, 

1 Montana; 98 at Colville Agency, 
Washington. 

Considerable. 

Continued improvement. Catholic 
missions. 


Authorities. 


Bobs, OtA Attm , Bnr . BtknaUf 

i 884'|885, and BulL Amtr, 

JlUt.f 1901 and 1908. 

Petitot, Lit Gtwtds Etguimmux 
(1867), Mfmop^fihie dtt E^uimmux 
TekigUt (nrU, 1876) and other 
writinifs; Stef&nsson, Httrfer't 
Alagazitu^ 1908-1909. 

DaU, Contrib, N- Amtr. Etknol,^ vol. 

1877; Murdoch, i}th Amm. Rtp. 
Bttr, Etkntl.y 1887-1888; and Nelson, 
1896-1897: Barm»m,/a««// 
Gravim. aNd Did. (1901). 


Hooper, Ttntt 0/ the Tushi (1853); 
liaWy Amet Naturaiist See 

Kskimo (AlaskaX 

McDermott, JoHt'H. Amtr. Folk-Ltre, 
1901; Koiiaii, Flathtnd Indians 
(1890). 

Chamberlin, Prte. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
I’ktia., 1908. See Paiute, Ute. 

Kroelwr, Anthrtp, Pap. Amtr. AIus. 
iVat. Jhst., 1907-1908. 


Swjinton, Contrib. to Ethnol. of the 
Haida (190O and other writingH; 
Hobk, Ftp. Brit. Assoc. Adti, .Sci., 
1889; Nrwcomhe, miem.det 

. 4 mlr. (Quebec, 1906). 

Sec Babines. 


See Babines, Carriers, Chlpewyan. 


Jamev, Indians 0/ the Painted Desert 1 
Region (Bovtun, 1903); Dorsey, 
Indians 0/the .S>«/A-«'«r(i9oj). 

Matthews, Ethnogr. and PhUot. of the 
I/idatsa (liy-y)', McGee, /jM Ann. 
Rep, Bur. AVAatr/., 1893-18^ •, Pepper 
and Wilson, Mem. Amer, Antkr^. 
Assoc.y 1908. 

( 

I Goddard, Life and Cultu>f ^ the 
Httpa (1903)^ IJufa Texts (1904), 
and other writings. 


G6rin, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv, Sci.y 
190U. 

Dorsey, Tram. Anthrof, Soc. lVasA.y 
1883, and iStk Ann. AVA Bur. 
Etfmol.y 1893-1894; also jjtk Rep. 


Ann. Ref. Dept. Ind. Aff, Canada, 
1907. 


Cuoq, LtAiotte de la longue iroquoise 
(1882), and other writings. 

Ann. Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada, 

i«>o7. 

.^nn. Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada, 
1907. 


Chamlterlain, Amer. Anthrop., 1904. 


Mooney, Amer. Anthrop,, 1898. See 
Apache. 

Sec Paiute, Ute. 


See Haida. 

See Babines, Cariiers. Also Chapman, I 
Congr. inter, des Amer. ((^ueoec, 
i9c^. 

Powell, 7 ik Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol,, 
»8fts-»886: Gatschet, Journ. Amer. 
1 'olk‘I.ore, 1899; Lewis, Mem. Amer. 
Anthrop. Assoc., 1906. 

< 'iiorda, (1677-1879X 

See C:hehalU. 
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INDIANS, 

NORTH 

AMERICAN 

[TRIBES 

Tril»e. 

Stuck. 

Population, Ac. 

Degree of 

1 Inieanixture. 

Condiiion, Progress, &v. 

1 Authorities. 

Kanwa <Kaw). 

Siou&n. 

307 in Oklahoma. 

1 About half are 
mixed hluod. 

j American citizens, making fair 
progress. 

Dorsey, Ann, AV/. i)u>. EtknoL, 

i889'i8oo, and /y/A i393«i&94 ; 

Hay, Trans. Kans. StaU Hist. .Sue,, 
1906. 

K.tCKAm». 

AlgoMkian. 

186 ill Kaii\.is; aod in Oklahoma; 
about 4tin in Mcxku. 

Considerable. 

Progress hampered by liquor, &c. 

Mooney, i4t/i Ann. /te/. Bur, Ethnpl, 
1892-189); Lutz, ' 1 1 ans. Kansas Hist. 
1906. 

Kawia (CnhuUla). 

•Shoshoni.'iD. 

Abmit iju in southern CAhfuriii.1. 

Little. 

Progress good. Nominally Caihnlics 
result of CalifurnMii missions. 

Harrows, T'.thnobotany oj'tht Conhuifla 
intiians figoo) ; Kroebei, Ethno- 
gra^hy 0/ike CakuiUa (n/)®). 

Kiowa. 

Kitksan. 

Kiowai). 

Tsini'iliun. 

i.iii) in Okiuhoma. 

About tino on upper Skeena rivrr 

III iciitr.il britUh Coiumbui. 

Some white blood 
from captives, &C. 

Little. 

Citizens of the U.S., making fair pro- 
pess. Cailiolic, Meihodist, I’lcs- 
byterian, &c., mission influenres. 
Making good progress. 

Mooney, Ann. Krfi. Bur. Ethnol.^ 

1892-1893, and /7M Rep., i89S'i89f»* 

Sec Isimshian. 

Klamai 11. 

Lutuamiaii. 

761 at Klamath Agency, Oregon. 

Little. 

Mostly sclf-.HUpportiiig. Methodist 
BiUsiuii, but poor woik done. 

Gatsiliet, The Klamath fndtans 
(W’.islungton, 1890); liorsey, Amei. i 
Anthfop., xQOt. 

Kmckai at. 

Salmptinn. 

About 300 merged with Yakima and 
other tribes uii Yakima ke.scrva- 
tion, Washington. 

Considerable. 

Late reports indicate much b.id 
innuetice of whites. 

Lyman, Trci. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 1904 ; 
Lewis, hh'm. Afner. Anihrop. Sol., 
1906. 

Konkau (Coacow). 

INiiutuui. 

171 at Round V.illej-, California, 

Little. 

Oradually tmprovttig. 

See Alaidu. 

Kootunav. 

Kilunahati. 

In S.b. Kriiish Columbia; rjo at 
St Mary's; ra at Tobacco Plains ; 
83 at Columbia Lakes; 170, lower 
KtM)tena>. At Flathead Ageni'y, 
Montana, 56$. Holding their own, 
or increasing. 

A little French and 
Kuglish. 

Good, especially upper Kootenay: 
continued progress. Kootenay 
in 11 . .S. tiot So nriigre.ssive 
('athohe missions witli good re¬ 
sults. 

lloas, Rep, Brit. Assoc. Adi'. i88y.; 

Chamberlain, ibid,, 1802 (and other 
writings), Ann. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 
ic;o5; Si hull?, My l.tfeasan Indian 
(N.Y., 1907). 

Kovukvkuo'trnnk. 

Athaboskaii. 

Abont 500 oil the Koyukuk and 
Yukonuliove the 'Kaiyuhkho’Ujnnc 
111 Alaska. 

Little, if ani. 

Little progress noted. 

See Uabiucs, Carriers, Chipewyan. 

Kw AKIUTL. 

Wakasli.m. 

AUuit 3000 m Vancouver Island and 
Briluh Columbia. l>ecre.istiig. 

C'otisulerable in 

places. 

Improvement reieiuly. Anglican 
and Methodist missions — former 
counting 469; latter, *9 members; 
rest, “pagans." 

Ilikis, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. .SV/., tt'89, : 
1890, 1890, Rep. U.b>. Bat. Mui., ' 
1805, and other writings; Hoas aiid ' 
Hunt, Mem. Amct. Mus. B'al. Hist., | 
1902. 1 

I,n tofiKT 

(iStaiUitiuh)* 

SAlibhan. 

Abom poo in .S. W. Rntish Columbui. 
on Ktasfr nv«r, llouglas and 
Lilluorl Lakes. Ki.. 

Considerable in 

pbu-ev 

Getting laloiig well generally. 
Cntholii and Anglican nusuons. 

Boas, Bthnegr. Album (N.V., 1800), 

lll\\-'lout,youm..‘ 1 nthr. /m/., lyo-,; 

Tcit, .Uem. Amrr. Mn\. Nat. Hnt,, 
190I1 

I UMMl. 

Salinhaii. 

4iij at Tiil.dip AgwiKj, Washington. 

ConsUler.ible. 

StifTeiiiig from white contaiT. 

Set Chchali-.. 

Maidi’. 

1‘uiiin.m 

Ill N'.K, (alUuiiiia .Mioul 

flill-bloud'. 

Not mill li. 

Few and m .iiiered. 

1 

X>ixon, /•'«// //w», Ahts. Bat. lii'.l . 
i902-n),>3; Jonin. Amo. PolkLot,, \ 

I 9 (x>-t 9 (> 7 . , 

Makau. 

W'akxsli.'ii- 

4tK>oii IM.ikali, rf; on 0/etti* Rcserva 
lion, W.ishington. 

CujiMderablp. 

J^i ogress good. 

Swan, 1 he Indians of Cape Flat to \ 
(Washiiigiiiii, 1870); l>orscy, .•!///«•/. , 
Antiquarian, lyui. ! 

Mandan. 

Sioiiaii. 

I’fil ai T't. ncTthuld, N. D.ikot.A 
lleginning tu incicasc agnm. 

('oiisidcrablc. 

Making some pjogress. C.itholic 
and Protcsl.in: mission influences. 

Will and Spitiilh', The Mandans{iiioC)'. '' 
Dorsey in nfh .itul IJth Reps. Bio • 
F.thnol. ' 

MakiCoi-a 

Vum.iD. 

344 at Piiiia'.AgfiK y .^ri/orla !>e- 
criMsinu slightly. 

No d.lt.l. 

Progress ill roofi excellent. CathoHi 
iniisuiii school. 

Set Vum.i. j 

Maskuc.on 
(S w.diipy Crer). 

Algoaki.iii. 

About in Manitoh.1, Keewatin, 

Saskaicbcw.iM. 

Coilsidci.lble ill 

certain regions. 

Generally l.iw-aliidiiig. but im- 
piovidcnt; some making good 
jirogreis. 

Simms in Journ .Amo. I-oU.-l .n,\ [ 
1900; St<-vv,»rt in Ann Ar.h Rep. ' 
Ontano, 1 

Ma‘.s.ki. 

Haul. Ill 

360.11 M.issft, 0 Chailottf Is. 

-See H.nida 

See Hnida. 

Slc ilald.i i 

MbNOMiNRI'. 

Algotihian. 

AU)Ut 1600, of wliich 1364 undei ' 
supcrintriideury of (irecn I’ay, 

N\ IS< OllSItl 

I 

Consideiabic. 

Making gradual progress, with 
noticeable miprovenient in many 
rcs|ieiis ('.iiliolic chuich has 
many members. 

HofTmaii ui !/th Ann. Rep. Bur. • 
F.thno’. , i8i)v-i'J93. 

Miami. 

Algonki.ia 

i.’O in Okl.dioma, 240 in Indi.ui.i, ' 
a fi'w cKt-wlicrt , total-ibuiit 41X. 

(' 0 II s i d e r;i b 1 e 
Fretn h blood, 
about 50 

AmeriiMuc iturrus ; intenigent, thrifty 
and progressive. 

Idlling, Hibl. 0/ l/gan. Lanq. (i^.gi) 

! 

Milmac. 

Algonkiuii 

2114 in Nova .S(i»tia, 3H8 in I'linc* 
J'.dwald Island, loou in New 
Rruiiiwitk, 501 in Qucliei. 

I^mgc element of 
Fiencb; some 
Si'Otiish and 
Lnglish blood. 

Progress good ; ni>r degenerating 
nor decreasing. All Catholics. 

Writings of Dr S. T. K.md, especially 
Micmat I.c^ends (1894): Paci<n|ue ! 
and Prince, Conpr. intern. de< ' 

, Iwc)., (Quebec, 190(1 : Leland, ' 

qum l.epeud.\ (1885); I.lUiiiI and ' 
Prime, Ku/oskap 

Mission Indians. 

Viimnn ; Shu- 
kboniaiL 

About MK' III {s. California 

Considerable in 

some sections. 

Sclf-suppuiting ; some individiiaN 
remar^bty able and iinlustrious. 
Culholii s iioiiiiiMlIy. 

Writings of Mm C. G. du lUn., 
Joufn. Amer. FolM Lore and Amo 1 
1900-1908, itc See Kjwi.i. ' 

Mihsissacua. 

AlgOllklAII. 

At Alnwick, 340 ; at the river Credit, 
207; Kite Lake, 90; Mud l..dse, 
HA); Scugog, 35. Increaising 
slightly. 

Consideralile. 

F.tirly good generally ; some at the 
Credit very successful farmers, j 
C'^ipeting with whites. Metlio* 
dbtb chiefly. 

Clmnibcrl.sin,/«»mi. Amo Fa/k-Loie, '■ 
1888, and I.anpuageof theMississa^as ' 
/»/ (l^hu, 189-2); Burnham, I 
Onf. Hist. Soc. Rap. and Ret , ' 

Moikx:. 

lAituAmian. 

<;3 in Oklahoma, *20 on Klamath 
Reservation. Oregon. Apparently 
det re.ising slowly, or holding their 
ow n 

Little. 

Generally industrious and moral. 
Methodist mission. 

1 

Millur, My J.i/e Among the Modocs j 
(‘87j)i fmischet, Amer. Ant/oop., i 
1894. See Klamath. j 

Mohavs. 

Yunmn. 

About 1600 in Arizona. 

Little. 

Good 1 industrious but rauless. | 
Presbyurian and Church of the ! 
Nazarene missions. I 

Boiirke, Jouru. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
1889; Krt>el»er, Annr. Anthrop., \ 
1002. See Yuman. { 
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Tribe. 

Stock. 

Situation, Population, &c. j 

Degree of 
Intermiatare. 

Condition, Progresa, &c. 

- 

Authorities. 

Mohawk. 

Iroquoian. 

1763 with Six Harions, Grand river, 
Ont., 1330. Bay of Quinie, 
Ont., slight increase. The 

" Iroquoi«" at Caughnawaga, &c., 
are largely Mohawks. 

Considerable 
English and 
French. 

See Six Naliona. 

Forl>es, Coiigr. intern. <Ut 

Uuebec, 1906; Brant • Sero, Afan 
(Tondon, 1901). See Six Nations. 

MONTACNAlb. 

Alftonkian. 

About >000 in N.K. Quebec, N. 
shore of St Lawrence and St 
John, &c. 

Large element of 
French blood. 

At Ri John, "energetic, hartl- 
working and tprovident,”; others 
Kun’eriiigfrom uquor, &c. Catholic 
n)»sion!>. 

Chambers, Omanankhr (1896); 

Chamberlain. Ann, Arck. ar/. 
Ontario, 1905; David, Cottf^, int. 
ties At»/r., Quebec, 191^. 

Moou> (Hopi). 

Shoshontan. 

About 3000 in N.E. Arizona. 

Little. 

Still "pagan," but "dry-hu-ming" 
experts. At Oraibi two factions, 
progrcBsives and conservatives. 
Mennonitc mission. 

Bourke, SnaJui l>anc» Among the 
Moquis (1884); Hough, Amer. 
Anthrep., 1B98; Dorsey and Votii, 
Fitld Columb. Mus, Publ., 1901* 
1003 . Also the numerous miMiographs 
of Dr. J. W. Fewkes in Rep. Bur. 
Bthnol. Amer. Aath'op., Jeum. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1894-1908. 

"Moravians. 

Algonkian. 

32Q 01 ttver 7 'hames, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Considerable. 

Generally industrious and very law- 
abiding. AH Methodists. 

Ann. Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff, Canada, 
1907. 

Munsbb. 

Algonkian. 

X18 on river Thames, Ontario, 
(.'anatla; also a few wuli the 
Stofkliridges in Wiaconsin and 
the Chippewa in Kansas. 

Considerable. 

Fairly industrious; progress blow. 

,/««. Rep. Dept. Ind. AJ^. Canada, 
1907 

NAHANli. 

Athabaskao 

About lono in N.W. British Cob 
umbi.1, N. ami S. of Siikeeu river, 
and £. to bej’ond the Rockies. 

Not much. 

Have suffered much from white 
contact. Reached by Catholic 
missions from Stuart Lake. 

Writings of Petitot, Morice, &c., 
especially the latter in Trane. Canad. 
Inst., 1B94, Free. Canad. Inet., 
1B89. See Carriers. 

NaSCA)‘EB. 

Algonkiaii 

Some 3500 in N.E. Quebec, Lab¬ 
rador, &c. 

Not very much 

Improvement not marked. Catholic 
mibsion influence. 

I’nrner, ttik Ann. Rep. But, F.thnol., 
1889-1890; Chamberlain, Arek. 
Rep. Ontario, 1905. 

Navamo. 

Athabn^kan. 

Aliout 29,000 in Arizona ami New 
Mexico, about 8noo m the hitler 
stale. Increasing in number. 

Much Spanish 
(Mexican) blood. 

Have made remarkalilc progress 
racially and individually. Catho¬ 
lic, Presbyterian, &c., missions. 

Writings of Dr. W. Matthews, especially 
Naxtaho Legends (Boston, 1897), 
The Night Chant 1902)' 

Nesrrijm. 

Sahshati. 

191 at Colville Agency, Washingiof. 

Cunxideruble. 

Suffering from liquor and white 
contact. 

See Chehitlb 

Ne .1 PliKCliS. 

Sahapu.iii. 

84 at Colville AgencT, Washing, 
tun, 1534 under Ft. Lapwai 
su|>erintendency, Idaluv JJe- 

creasing. 

Amount uncertain. 

Of a high inteilectual type (seen 111 
children); suffering muen from 
disease and white contact. About 
60% Catholics and 15/' Pres¬ 
byterians. 

I’ackard, Jovm. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
1891; McBeth, The Nes Prreis since 
Leiins and Ciarh (Sevr York, tooS); 
Spjtideu, Mem. Amer. Anthrop. 
.Assoc., 1908. 

Nii’1S»sin<,. 

Algonkian. 

230 on Nipi-sing, Ontario. 

Incrca’ang. 

Little. 

Improving. 

Rep. Dept. Ind. Aff. Canada, '• 
1907. 1 

NiMssiNt, 

(AlgonijuuiO 

Algonkian 

.\hmif 60 at Ivjkc of Two Moun¬ 
tains, Quebec. 

Considerable. 

Little inaiUcd progress; but fairly 
ind'iHtriou >. (.kuholics 

Wriiing>. of Rev. J. A. Cuoq. especi* 
ally I.e-vh/ue nlgonqum (Montreal, 
1886); Leinoiiitf, Cotnir. inter, des 
. liner ., Quelwi, 

Niska 
j (Nasqn) 


About 800 in N.ibi- river regictii in 
W. Biiiish Columbia. Dccre.isiiig, 

Little. 

Making good progre‘>s. 

Boas, Rep Bnt. Asset. Adx>. Set, 
1895, iSgf), and Indianisihe Sagen 
(Berlin, 189^. See Tsimshian. 

i NiSt.iOAMI. 

S.iiishan. 

146 In W. W.c>,lungn»ii. 

Considerable. 

Suflcnng from white cont.u i, liquor, 
&c. 

Gibbs, Centrih. K .-Inter. F.thnol, 
vol. i., 1877, and Niskwalli Du- 
honary, tbid. 

Nootka. 

Wakashan. 

./133 (including Clfl>'oquoi) on Van- 
ewiver IsUmd, B.C. l^ecreaxuig 
slowlj. 

(.'onsidcrablc m 

places. 

]iiduatriou.s and bw-abiding; evil 
from wliilv ('ntiL.i('i increasing. 
Ckitliolu uikI Presbyteruii missions. 

Rproal, .Scenes and Siudie'^ 0/ Safa/ir 
me (j«68) ; Boos, Rep. Bt it, el ., 

1690, and htdiamsche Sapen (1B95), 

Okanagan. 

SulUhan. 

Kv 4 in the Kamloops - Okanagan 
Agency, British Columbia; 427 
oil Colville Uvsenution, 
W.isbuigluii. 

Considerable in 

places. 

Industrious and law-abiding. Catho* 
Ik, .and in Canad.i (.'atliolic and 
Anglican cUuichcs laigcly icprc- 
seined. 

Bo.ii, Rep , Bnf, elssoc., 'leii, 

Mem. Amer. Mvs Nat. lint., 1900. 

Omaha. 

Sionan 

1138 in Nebr.islv.i 

Much u iiitc blood. 

G<hh 1 progress in m.iny respects; 
improvidence, I'ic., still causing 
trouble. Presbytei tan mission. 

Dorsey, trd .-Inn. Rep Rur. Ethnol, 
iB8i*i 882, and 13th Rep-, 1891-189.^, 
•iml other writings. Also writings of 
Mibs A. C Fletdici. Sec Ponca. 

Oneida. 

Iroqu>.>i<*n. 

777 on river Tlutmes, Ontario, and 
350 with Six N.^non!> inOnianu; 
3151 in Wi^consln ; a86 in New 
York. Increasing. 

Large element of 
white bloml 

Canadian Oneid.is at Delaware full 

1 ittrens. All progressing c.xcvb 
leiulv and self-supporting. U.S. 
Oueidob citizens. 

Blooinficld, The Oneidas (N.Y., 1907). 
S<'c Sis Nations. 

i 

! 

Onondaga. 

Ir<H[uoian. 

350 wiib the Six Nation'', Oni.iriii; 
553 in New York 

Large clement of 
white blood. 

Not so advanced in U R. as 
'rusenrora. 

1 Clnik, Onondaga (Syracuse. 1840), 

1 writings of Beauchamp, de Cost 

1 Smith, M. R. Harrington, Kc. See 
Six Nations. 

1 Oracb. 

1 

i 

Siouan. 

1904 in Okhihuina 

Very much white 
blood; half urc 
mixed-bloods. 

U.S. citizens and niokiop; good 
progress. Baptists and Cotholics 
represented. 

Dorsey ( 1 . (),), Mh Ann. Rep. Rnr. 

1884*1885; Brewster, Tran\ 
Kans. State Hut. Soi .. J9of); Dorsey 
(Cr. K.\Pmbl. Field Columb. Mhs.. 
1004; Speck, Ttans. Arch. Dept. 
Umv. 0/Penn. (Phila., 1907. 

Oto. 

Siouan 

About 390 with the Mixsouri in 
Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

Making good progress. 

.See Osage. 

Ottawa. 

AlgoBkian. 

About 790on Manitouhnand Cobum 
IhlamU. C^cavio ; 3750 in Michi¬ 
gan ; 197 in Oklahoma. 

Considerable 
French and 
English blood. 

Canadian Ottawa industrious and 
law.abiding,and many in the U.S. 
ns civilized as average whites about 
them. Catholic mid Protestant 
missions 

Blackbird, Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians (1887). See PHIing'.s Biblio¬ 
graphy 0/ the ellgonktan Languages, 
1801. 

Paiotb. 

Shoehoniaiu 

1 6500 tt> 7000 chiefly in Nevada 
(about 600 in Utah; 350 in 

1 ^izoiia). 

! 

No data. 

Peaceable, moral and industrious ; 
" have sceadily resishid the vices 
of civilization.” Catholic and 
Protestant missions. 

Mooney in tqtk Ann. Rept Bur. 
F.thnol., i893.t893. See Ute. 
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Pamunkkv, 

Algnnkian. 

Ahoiti 140111 King William county, 
Virginia. 

All mixed-bloods ; 
some negro mix¬ 
ture. 

Fishermen and small farmers. 

pollard. The Pamunkty Indians ej 
/VryrBftVs (Washington, 1894). 

Panamint. 

Shoshoiibn 

Aliout 100 in ihtt Panamint Valley, 

S K California 

No data. 

Stationary. 

Coville, Amer. Anihro^., 1893. 

Papa(.o. 

Piman 

4901 in Arizona about ioim in 
Mexico. 

Little. 

Making very good pmgrexs recently. 
OthoUc mission. 

McCee in Coville and Macdougal, Des. 
hot. lab., 1903: Bandelier, Arch. 
Inst, Pa^rs, 1890. .Sec Pima. 

rA&SAMA<)i;ot)U\. 

AlKankian. 

About 350 in Maine. 

Considerable 
French and 
English. 

With PcnoIrtcoLs have representative 
in Maine legisLitute. 

Leland, Aliont}. Leg. of Nev} httgland 
(Boston, 1885); Hrown, Tram. P. 
Hoc. Canadat 1889; Prince, Proe. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1897; l-elaiid 
and Prince, Kuloskaf> (IWston, 1903). 

Pawnkb. 

Cadcioan. 

649 in Oklahoma. Decreasing. 

Considerable. 

(‘itizens of U.S. Special progress 
recently in agriculture. Methodist 
mission. 

Writingh of Dunbar, (ivimiell, Dorsey, 
FletMcr, &c ; (.IriiiiieU, Pawnse 
llero'Siorits \ Dorwy, Tradh 

tions <f the Skieti J'aivnee (Boston, 
1904), and Pawnee Mythology (1906); 
Hetcher, Sind Ann. Rep. Pur 
Ethnol., 1900-1901. 

pBNObSCUT. 

Algoiikian 

About 410 in M.iine. 

Considerable. 

See Passauiaquoddy. 

Sec P.issamaquoddy. 

i*KOKIA< 

AlBonl-i..., 

193 with Kaskaskia, Wea and l'i.\n> 
kashaw in Oklahoma. 

Nopure-bloodsleft. 

American tiiirens and progressing 
well. 

See PiUmg, Bibliography 0/the A if otu 
t/Mutn Languages 

PlRGAN. 

Alguiikiati. 

483 near Macleod. Alherta; 3072 at 
Plackfoot Agency, Montana. 

Considerable. 

Improvement slow in Montana: in 
Alberta, " nutioeable advance along 
all lines." Methodist and Angli¬ 
can missions in An>erta. 

See Dlackfeci. 

Pima. 

Shoshonian. 

,1016 in Arizona; more in Mexico. 
Increasing slightly. 

Considerable. 

Making good progress recently. 
Catholic and Piotestant missions. 

Rnsstl, Anter. Anth>op.. /own. 

Amtt. Folk»I.ote, 1901, and eoth 
Ann. Rep. Pu*. Amer. Lthnol., 
1904-190^: Dorsey, Indtnns of the 
Fouth-west (lOu)) ; Jlrdlu'ka, Amer 
Anthrop., i9<j4 ; Kioclier, Untv. 
Lahf. Publ., 1907. 

POMO. 

Ktilaimpat). 

Ahoni 1000 in N,K. California. 

Little. 

Progre.ss good. 

Harreti, Rthnofraphy of the Porno 
(1908). 

POMl A. 

Siouan. 

;,7u in Oklahoma. 

(Considerable. 

U.S. citizens, making good progress. 

Dorsey(J. (J.), Cegiha l.anguafe(i\i<^), 
Omaha and Ponkn Letter^ (1891), 
Kc.; Dorsey (G. A.), I'teld Volumh 
Mus. Publ., 1905: Hoas, Congr. tnt. 
d. (juebcc, Hfif). 

POTAWATOMI. 

Algonkiaii, 

170 on Walpole Klttml, Ontario', 
1740 in Oklahoma. 

Coiisiderable. 

Canadian Pntawatomi are I.1' ‘•abiding 
and industrious. American Pota- 
watomi citizens making pro¬ 
gress. 

-Sec Pilling, Bibliography of the Algon- 
^utan Languages (iSgi). 

PUKBLOV 

Kcreaaiu 

49QO in 6 pueblos In N. ceniial New 
Mexico. 

Larger clement of 
wliite blood than 
other Pueblos 
Indians, but not 
great. 

Mniority nominally CatboUcS- 

Writings of Hamleller, Hodge, Lumnils, 
.Stevenson, &c. Stevenson, //th Ann. 
Rep. Pur. Jsthnol, 1889-1890; 

Dorsey, Indians of the Soutluwest 
(T9f>3): Haiulelier, Afchaeol. Inst. 
Paper.*, t8Bi, 1883, 1899. 

PuBni.os. 

Shoshonian. 

.‘^cc Moqui. 

See Moqui. 

.See Moqui. 

Si-e Moqui. 

PURBLOS. 

Tanoan. 

Almut 4260 in 12 pueblos in New 
Mexico. 

Have not favoured 
intermixture. 
Amount little. 

Nominally Catholics for most part. 
At San Juan notable evidences of 
thrift, less elsewhere. 

Writings of Bandelier, Lumniis, Fewkes, 
&c. See Pueblos (Keresitn) and 
Mo(]ui. 

Pueblos. 

Zviniun. 

isoo in Western New Mexico. 

Have not favoured 
white intermix¬ 
ture. 

Practically all are pagans." Sub¬ 
stantial progress lately in several 
ways. 

Itandelier, /oum. Amer. Ethnol. and 
Archaeol., 1893 ; Fewke*., ibid., 1891 ; 
Stevenson. Slh Ann. Rep. Hu*. 
Lthnol., 1683-1884, and i.^rd Rep., 
1901-1902; Cushing, snd Rep., 1880- 
1881, 4ih Rep., 1889-1883, A7M Rep., 
1801.1893, .'ind Zuhi Polk-Tales 
(N.V., lyoi), and olhei writings. 

Puyallup. 

Salishan. 

486 at the Puyallup \gency, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Considerable. 

SufTeriiif from white contact; futtire 
not bright. 

See Chehalis. 

Qoapaw, 

•Sioimn. 

293 ill Oklahoma. 

Considerable- 

Majority arc intelligent, thrifty and 
progressive. Catholic missions. 

Dorsey (J. 0 .), Jtth Ann. Ref Bur. 
Ktknol., 1889-1890, ijth Rep. 1891- 
1893, and othet writings. 

Qiiilbutb. 

Chemakuan. 

243 at Neah Hay Agency, N W. 
W.tslunglon. 

Considerable. 

Progress good. 

See Clallam. 

Qimnaiklt. 

Salishan. 

143 at Ihiyallup Agemy in N W 
Washington. 

Considerable. 

Sec Nisqualli. 

Farrand, Mem Amer. Mus. A’a.*. 
Hut., 190*: Cmiard, Open Coutt. 

1905. 

Sacs and Foxks 
(Snuk. Ac.). 

Algonkian. 

34; in Iowa; 630 in Oklahoma; 90 
in Kansas. 

C'oiisiderable. 

Continued improvement conserva* 
tive opposition less Catholic 
missions. 

Lasley, Joum, Amer. P'olk-Lore, 1903; 
Jones, ibid., 1901. and Fo.r Texts 
(1007); Owen, Folk-Lore of the 
Musquakt (1904X 

Sanspuil. 

.Salislian, 

lafi at Colville Agency, Washington. 

Considerable. 

Improving. 

See Chehalis. 

Sarcke. 

Athulwskan. 

305 S.W. of Calgary, Alberta 

More than many 
other tribes of 
this stock. 

Making good material progress 
lately. Anglican mission. 

Maclean, Canad. Savage Folk (1890); 
Goddurd, Congr. tnt. des Amir., 
jm 6; Morice, tldd. and Ann. Arch. 
Rep. Ontario, 1005; Simms, Joum. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1904. 

SEKANi 

(Sikani). 

Athaba-skan. 

About 450 on Finlay and Parsnip 
rivers and W. to forks of Tatla 
laikc in N. central Hriiish 
Culumbuu 

Little. 

Not so progressive as Carriers &c. 
Reached by Catholic mission from 
.Stuart Lake. 

Morice, Antkropos, 1906, 1907, and 
Ann. Arch. Rep. Ontario, 190^, 
and other writingx Sec Babines, 
Cnrricrs. 
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Intermixture. 
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Authorities. 

SSMINOLS. 

Muskogutn. 

3133 in Oklahoma 350 in Florida. 

Much wfiite and 
some negro blood. 

Oklahoma Semioolcs American : 
citizens. 

MacCauley, Ann. Rtp - Bw. 

EtkuaL, 1887; Coe, Rtd Patriots 
(1898) See Credt. 

Sknkca. 

Iroquoian. 

383 in Oklahoma; 3747 in New 
York; 315 with Six Nations, on 
Grand river, Ontario. 

Considerable. 

See .Six Nations. 

Sanborn, Stnsca Indians (1863) ; 
Hubbard, An Ac^nmt 0/ Sa-t^ys' 
wat-Aa, or Rod Jacket and his 
People (Albany, 1886X See Six 
Nations. 

SlIAWNEK. 

Algonkian. 

574 in Oklahoma. 

Considerable. 

Progress good. Catholic and Protes* 
tant missions 

See Pilling, Bibl 0/ Alfon. Lang. 
(1891). Also Harvey, 

(jSssX 

Shosiiokbb. 

Shoshonian. 

.Mxiut loooin Idaho ; 242 in Nevada; 
793 in Wyoming. 

Amount of admix* 
ture not large. 

Progress good in the last few years, 
(jaiholic and Protestant Kpiscopal 
missions. 

CuUn, Bull. Free Mas. Set. and Art 
(Phila., 1901); Dortcy Jndtant o/tke 
JSo«M*«vrf (7903). See Ute. 

Shuswap 

(SequApamuq). 

Salishan. 

About iDoo in the S. interior of 
liritish ('olumbia; also 53 within 
the Kootenay areaat the Columbia 
Lakes. 

Considerable in 
places. 

Industrious and law-abiding. 
Catholic and Protestant missions. 

Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoe. Adv. Sci., 
*890. and Mthnogr. Album (N.Y., 
xooo); Dawson, Trans. Roy. Sec. 
Canada, 1891; Boas, Indtantsche 
Sagen (1895). 

SlI.ETZ. 

Indians of 
several stocks. 

483 on Silcu Reservation, Oregon. 

Considerable. 

Progress good. 

Dorsey, Joum. Amer Folk.Lcre, 1690, 
and Amer. Anthro/., 1889 

Six Nations 
(Canada). 

Iroquoian. 

Ou Grand River Reservation, 
Ontario; <!ayuga, 1044; Mohawk, 
1763; Oneida, 350; Onondaga, 
350; .Sciiccn, 215, Tuscarora,,397. 
Total, 4118. 

Large admixture of 
white lilood 

Generally capable urn! industrious, 
and steadily improving ; many, 
both in U..S. and Canada, equal 
to whites. The Canadian Cayuga 
and Onondaga are “p^ans." 
Many Christian faiths represented. 

Boyle, Ann. Arch. RfP. (yttfario, 1898 
niui 1905, and Joum. Anthr. Jnst., 
1900; Hale, Iroquois Book 0 / Kites 
(Phila., 1883); Wilson, Ttans. Roy. 
Soc. Can., 1885. See also under 
tribal names. 

•Six Nations 
(New Voik). 

Iroquoian. 

' 

In New York .State; Cayuga, 179; 
Oneida, 286; Onondaga, 553; 
Seneca, 374J; I'uacarora,’ 35C. 
'i'otal, 41x6. 

Large admixture of 
white blood. 

Improvement vaiydng with trills ; 
Tuscarora said to be best. Various 
rehgiou*« faiths. 

Beauchamp, Bull. N.V. Slate Mus., 
1897*1^7, The Iroquois 7’rarV(i892), 
niid other writings; Smith, end A nn. 
Rep Bur. hthnol., i88o*i88t; 

H ewitt, it si A nn. Rep. Bur. Ft knot ., 
1699-1900, and other wntiiigs. Sec 
alto under tribal names. 

.Sk.qomic. 

.Salishan. 

About J5f> ill the Howe Sd. and 
Hurrard Inlet region of Hritisb 
Columbia. 

Some Canadian* 

F r e n c h a d • 
mixture. 

" Probublv the most industrious 
and orderly band of Indians in 
the province *’ Catholic mission. 

Hill-Tout, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 
1900; Boas, ibid.f 1894. 

Slave. 

i 

Athabask.*in. 

About iitjo In tbe region W. of 
(it. Bear Lake, frotn Ft. Simpson 
to Ft. Norman in N. W. Canada. 

1 

No certain data; 
but some ad* 
mixture now 
going on. 

No marked progress, but white 
influence Ixeing mit. Catholic and 
Kpiscopal mtskiuiiK. 

Variotis writings of Petitot and Morice ; 
the latter in Anthro^s, t9o6-x907 ; 
Bompav, Mackenzie /?rV<r(Lonilon, 
1888); Bell, Joum. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, 1901. 

I .SNAIMU9 

1 (NanaimoX 

.Salishan. 

About 160 on reserve near Nanaimo 
Harlwur, B.C. 

No data. 

Making gowl progress recently. 
Catholic mission. 

Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc, Adv. .'id., 
1889, and Amer. Anthro/., 1889. 

SONGISH 

j (Lkuni^enX 

1 

Salishati. 

About 200 in S.E. Vancouver 
Island, B.C. 

No data. 

Industrious and mostly welUotT. 
Catliolic mission. 

Boas, Rep. Bril. Assoc., 1890; Hill- 
Tout, Joum. Roy. Anthro/. Inst., 
1907. 

1 Sl'OKAN. 

Salishan. 

91 in Idaho ; 133 in Montana ; 434 
in Washington. 

Considerable. 

Improving. 

Writings of Rev. M. Eells. See 
Chehaiis. 

1 Tamltan. 

Atliabasknii. 

220 in the N. Interior of British 
Columbia, at mouth of Tahlian 

Little. 

Making good progress. 

' Xdx , Beets Anniv. Vol. (N.Y., 1906). 

1 ’ks'a. 

Athabaskan. 

Alniut 3000 on the ^'ukoIl, between 
'J\ni.ir.t and Koserefsky in Alaska. 

Little. 

Not yet much influenced by whiter.. 
Catholic mission. 

Jett<, Congr. int, des Amir., 1906; 
Man, *907; Joum. Anthr. Jnst., 
1907. 

1 'hompson Indian 
(Ntiukapamuk). 

Salishan. 

About 1770 in the Thompson river 
region, 8. central British Columbia. 

Not very much. 

Making good progress. Catholic 
and Protestant missions. 

Telt and Boas, Mem. Amer. Mus. 
Mat. Hist., 1900; Teit, Trad, of 
"I hon^ton Inds. (Boston, 1808) ; 
Hill* Tout, Salish a^ DbnUJjannnw, 
1907). 

Ti.incit. 

KnliiHchan. 

About 2000 in S. Alaska. 

Considerable in 
placeiL 

Not marked generally. f^reek 
Orthodox and other missions. 

Krause, Die Tlinkit fndianer{)itT\\xi, 
1865); Boas, Indianiscke Setgen 
(Berlin, 1905); Bogoras, Amer. 
Anthro/., tfsz ; Swanton, stdk Ann. 
Re/. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., I904«xoo5 ; 
Emmons, Mem. Amer. Mus. If at. 
Hist., 1903. i 

Tonkawa. 

Tonkawan. 

47 in Oklahoma. 

No data. 

"Contented and enjoying life.” 

Mooney, Globus, 1903. ^ 

Tsimshian 

(Propel). 

Ttimshian. 

Aliout 3000 in northern British 
Columbia. 

1 

Not large. 

Making good progress. Anglican 
and other missions. 

Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Set., 
18B9. and Jndianiseht Sagen (Berlin, 
1895) : von der Schulenburg. Die 
S/racke der Zimskian * Inaianer 
(1894) ; Wellcome, Metiakatla (1887). 

Tuscarora. 

Irocpioian. 

397 on Six Nation Reservation, 
Ontario ; 356 with Si* Nations, 
New York. 

Considerable. 

Making good progreiK in lioth 
(Canada and New York. 

See Six Nations. 

Tutcmonbkut’qin. 

Atbabaskan. 

About 1000 on the Yukon from I>eer 
river to Ft. Selkirk, in Alaska. 

Little. 

Little progress. 

See Babincb, Carriers, Chipewyan. 

Uinta Ute. 

Shoshonian. 

435 in Utah. 

Little. 

See Ute. 

See Ute. 

Umatilla. 

Sahaptian. 

207 in Oregon. 

Some. 

Making progress. Catholic and 
Presbyterian missions. 

See Ner Perris. 

Uncompagurb 

Utk. 

Utb. 

Shoshonian. 

Shoshonian. 

493 in Utah. 

845 in Colorado; 1245 in Utah. 

Little. 

Not much. 

See Ute. 

Some progress recently. Calholtc 
and Protestant missions. 

Sec Ute. 

1 CuHn, Bull. Five Mus. Sci. and Art 

1 (Phila., iwi); Kroeber, Journ. 

Amer. Folk-Lore, 1901, and Amer. 

1 Anthro/., 1906. 
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Walabai. 

Vunuui. 

51,1 ill Ari/uno. Dccreasiin;, 

Little. 

Sclf’supporting, but poor morally. 

Janies, Indtant ^ tkt Painttd Daert 
Kt^XOH (Uosioii, 1903). 

Wallawali.a. 

Sabaptinn. 

574 is OccKoii 

Some. 

Not so satisf.tciory recently, but 
progressing. 

See Nez I'ercis. 

Wichita. 

Caddonii. 

441 in Oklahoma. 

I’robably coniider* 
able. 

Citizuii-s of U.S., making good pro* 
gress. Catholic and Protestant 
missions. 

Dorse>, Mythology of thf W’ichita 
(Washington, 1904) and other writ¬ 
ings. 

Winnbbagu. 

Siuuan. 

1070 in Nebraska; 1*85 in Wheon* 
sill. 

Considerable. 

Many good citizens of V.S. and pro¬ 
gressing. Sufl'ering from liquor 
and the mesatl beau to some ex* 
tenu 

Thwaites, Coll, State Hist. Sec, fVis’ 
ionstn, 189*; Kleicher,y$i«m. At/ier. 
Folk-Lore^ 1890; Mc(jee, t^tk Ann, 
Kef Bnr. Jiiknol., 1893-1894. 

WVAKDOT. 

Irotiuolan. 

38s in Oklahomn: i at Andcrdoii, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Nopurc'blcodsleft, 
hardly a hair 
hluoth 

More white than Indian. 

Powell, 1st Ann. Ret. Hur. FthnoL, 
»879-x88o; Conncliey, Ann. Anh. 
Hep. Ontario^ 1005, and Wvatidot 
(Topeka, 1899); Merwin, 
Tram. Kansas State /fiet. See., 
1906. 

Vakima. 

Sahaptiaii 

About 1500 in Wn'.liington. 

Considerable. 

Late reports indicate bad influence 
of whites. 

Pandosy, Gramm, and Diet, of Yakima 
{i86r); Lewis, Mem. Amrr. Anthrop. 
Assoc., 1906. 

VSLLOWKNIVHS. 

Atbabaskan. 

About 500 N.E- of Great Slave Lake 
in N.W. Canada. 

Not much. 

No practical advance as yet. 

Writings of Petilol, Moricc, &c. Peti. 
tut, Anf/mr dn Grand Lac des Es- 
claves (i8ot), tmd Menographie des 
DfnLDiftdjii (1876). See Carriers, 
Chipewyan. 

VUMA. 

Vuman. 

807 at F ort Y uma Agency, California, 
and a few at San Carlos, Arizona. 

Some Spanish 
(Mexican) blood. 

Progress good. Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant tnissiuus. 

Gatscliet, Ztschr. f, hthnoiogie (1B93): 
Tnppell, Oxtertand Monthly, 1B89. 
l>orse7, indians 0 / ths SoMthnnesi 
(iqui) See Mission Indions. 

ZUNI. 

Ziuiuto. 

See I’ueblif. 

Zuhian. 

See Pueblos. 

See Ihiehtos (Zuilian). 


From the tables it will be seen that the American Indians 
in some parts of North America are not decreasing, but either 
holding their own or even increasing; also that 
thousands of them are now to all intents and purposes 
the equals in wealth, thrift, industry and intelligence 
of the average white man and citizens with him in the same 
society. In certain regions of the continent small tribes have 
been annihilated in the course of wars with other Indians or with 
the whites, and others have been decimated by disease, famine, 
&c.; and over large areas the aboriginal population, according 
to some authoritie.s, has vastly diminished. Thus Moricc 
estimates that the Athabaskan population at present in Canada 
(about 20,000) is less than one-seventh of what it was a century 
or more ago ; Hill-Tout thinks the Salisltan tribes (c. 15,000) 
numfier not one-fifth of their population a hundred years ago, 
and e(|uallv great reductions are claimed for some other jieoples 
of the North Pacific region ; Kroebor thinks probable an Indian 
population m California of 150,000 before the arrival of the 
whites, as compared with but 15,000 now ; by some the arid 
regions of the south-west are supposed to have sustained a 
very large population in earlier times ; certain of the Plains 
tribes are known to have lost much in population since contact 
with the whites. But under better care and more favourable 
conditions generally some tribes seem to be taking on a new 
lea.se of life and are apparently beginning to thrive again. A 
considerable portion of the “ disappearance ” of the Indian i.s 
through amalgamation with the whites. Undoubtedly, in .some 
parts of the country, exaggerated ideas prevalent in the early 
colonial period as to tlie numbers of the native population have 
interfered with a correct estimate of the aborigines past 
and present. Mooney thinks that the Cherokee “ are probably 
about as numerous now as at any period in their history ” 
{Ilttdb. Amrr. bids., 1907, pt. i. p. 247), and this is perhaps 
true also of some other tril)es east of the Mississippi. Major 
J. W. Powell was of opinion that the Indian population north 
of Mexico is as large to-day as it was at the time of the discovery. 
This, however, is not the view of the majority of authorities. 
The total number of Indians in Canada {Ann, Rep. Dept. bid. 
Aff., i907)for 1907 is given as 110,345, as compared with 109,394 
for the previous year, not including the Micmac in Newfoundland 
and the Indians and Eskimo in that part of Labrador belonging 
to Newfoundland. In 1903 the figures were 108,233. The 
gain may be largely due to more careful enumeration of Indians 
in the less well-known parts of the country, but there is evidently 
no marked decrease going on, but rather a slight increase in 


Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, &c. In the United States 
(exclusive of Alaska, which counts about 30,000) the Indian 
population {Ann. Rep. bid. Aff., 1906) is estimated at 197,289, 
not including the “ Five Civilized Tribes,” of whose numbers 
(94,292) some 65,000 can be reckoned as Indians—a total of 
382,000. The figures of 197,28(1, according to the report, show’ 
an increase in population “ due mainly to increase in number 
of Indians reported from Cahfomia.” 

The linaiiciat condition of the Indians of the Dominion of Canada 
for the year ending March 31, 1907, is indicated in the following 
table:—^ 



'lotai Anioiml 
of Real and 
Personal 
Proper! y 

Total Income 
for tlie 

Yeai. 

Oulario . 

$7,500,125 

$1,420,01)0 

Quebec, . 

1,781.330 

915,783 

N. Brunswick 


100,K<.>2 

N. Scotia 


76.603 : 

P. E. 1. . . . 

0,370 

‘5,374 

Matiilobii 

2,IU2,<>44 

348,900 

B, (.'oliiinhui 

7.47.3.719 


Sd.sk .... 

7 . 741.554 

548,513 

Alberta . 

5,154,781) 


'I'otal 

$30,129,050 

$5.‘55.052 


Tile total amounts earned during the year were : from agriculture, 
$1,337,048; wages and miscellaneous industries, $714,123; fishing, 
?544,487 ; hunting and trapping, $6,30,033. Of these hunting and 
trapping sliow a decided decrease over iijoO. The Indian Trust 
Fund amounts to $.3,i37,566-.39. The total appropriation in con¬ 
nexion with the Indians of the Dominion for all purposes for the year 
190O-1907 was $1,055,010 and the actual expenditure some $114,000 
les.s. The total amount of .sales of lands for the benefit of Indian 
tribes was $422,oS6 i3, The balance to the credit of the Indian 
.savings account for the funding of the annuities and earnings of 
pupils at industrial schools, together with collections from Indians 
for purcha.se of cattle and for ranching expenses, was $3i,7o8'g2. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Afairs 
the total amount of trust funds held by the United Stales govern¬ 
ment for the Indians, in lieu of investment, amounted to 
536,352.950’97, yielding for igofi interest at 4 and 5 % of 
$1,780,237-23. The total incomes of the various tribes from all 
.sources for the year ending June 30, iyo6, was $6,557,554-3q, 
including interest on trust funds, treaty agreement and colligations, 
gratuities, Indian money, proceeds of labour, &c. 

While the general constitution of the American aborigines 
north of Mexico is such as to justify their designation as one 
“ American race,” whose nearest congener is to be found in 
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the “Mongolian race” of eastern Asia, &c., there is a wide 
range in variation within the American tribes with respect to 
particular physical characteristics. Some authorities,’ 
Hrdliiika (Handb. Amtr. Inds. N. of Mtx., 
micm. "1907, pt- i- P- si)) separate the Eskimo from the 
“ Indians,” regarding them as “ a distinct sub-race of 
the Mongolo-Malay,” but this is hardly necessary if, with Boas 
(A»n. Arehawl. Rep. Ontario, 1Q05, p. 85), we “ consider the 
inhabitants of north-eastern Asia and of America as a unit 
divided into a great many distinct types but belonging to one 
and the same of the large divisions of mankind.” Upon the basis 
of differences in stature and general bodily conformation, colour 
of skin, texture and form of hair, shape of nose, face and head, 
&c., some twenty-one different physical “ types ” north of 
Mexico have been recognized. 

Although the variation in stature, from the short people of 
Harrison Lake (average 1611 mm.) to the tall Sioux (average 
1726 mm.). Eastern Chippewa (average 1723 mm.), Iroquois 
(average 1727 mm.), Omaha and Winnebago (average 1733 mm.) 
and o 3 ier tribes of the Plains and the regions farther east, is 
considerable, the North American Indian, on the whole, may be 
termed a tall race. The stature of women averages among the 
tall tribes about 92 %, and among the short tribes about 94 % 
of that of the men. 

The proportion of statum (adult males) above 1730 mm. in 
certain Indian tribes (Boos) is as follows; Apache and Navaho, 
2 . 5 M: Arapaho, 45'g; Ankara, I5'2; British Columbia (coa.st), 
zS-h ; Btiti&li Columbm (mterior), i6’4; California (south), ; 
Cherokee (eastern). 21-0; Cherokee (western), 407; Cheyenne, 72-2 ; 
Chickasaw. 23*8: Chinook, 36*2; Choctaw, 32*6; Coahuila, 14-2 ; 
Comanche, 27*1: Cree, 33-4; Creek, 53-6; Crow, 51-3; Delaware, 
4i'i; Eskimo (Alaska), 5-9; Eskimo (Labrador), 00; Flathead, 
18-9; Harrison Lake, B.C., I'o; Hupa, 18-7: Iroquois, 52-1; Kiowa, 
41’3; Klamath, 20*0: Kootenay, 26*0; Micmac and Abnaki, 45’7; 
Ojibwa (eastern), 42-7: Ojibwa (western), 427; Omaha and Winne¬ 
bago, 54‘9; Oregon (south), 5-1; Ottawa and Menominee, 30-0; 
Paiutei 221; Pawnee, 39-0; Puget Sound and Makah, 6-5; Round 
Valley, Cal., 3-3: Sahaptin, 28^2; Shuswap, 15'9: Sioux, 50-8; 
Taos, i 8’5 ; Ute, 12'4 ; Zufti and Moqui, fg. 

Very notable is the percentage of tall statures among the Cheyenne, 
Creek, Crow, Iroquois, &c. The form of the head (skull) varies con¬ 
siderably among the Indian tribes north of Mexico, running from 
the dolichocephalic eastern Eskimo with a cephalic index of 71-3 
on the skull to the brachycephidic Aleuts witli Sq-S. Several tribes 
practising deformation of the skull (mound-builders, Klamath, &c.) 
show much higher brachycephaly. 

'l*he percentage of cephalic indices above 84 (on tiie heads of 
living individuals) among certain Indian tnbes (Boa.s) is as lollows : 
Apaclic, 87-0; Arapaho, S’O; Ankara, 24-6; Blackfeet, (i'2; Caddo, 
47'2; Cherokee, 20-0; Cheyenne, lo-q ; Chickasaw, iq-q ; Comanche, 
05-3 ; Cree, 4-9; Creek, 2,vo; Crow, l2-o; Delaware i2'o; Eskimo, 
(Alaska), Harrison Lake, U.C., 88-8; Iroquois, 15-4 ; Kiowa, 

25-0 ; Kootenay, 19-1 ; Mandan, 4-5 ; Micmac and Abnaki, 7-0 ; 
Mohave, 86 s ;' Montagnats, 217; Moqui, 54-3: Navaho, 49-4; 
Ojibwa (eastern), 26-6; Ojibwa (westeni), io’2; Omaha, 23-0; 
Oregon (south), 30’9 ; O.sagc, 79-1 ; Ottawa and Menominee, 247 ; 
Pawnee, 4-8 ; Pima, 9-6 ; Round Valley, Call., 4*8 ; Sahaptin, 57-4 ; 
Shuswap, 39-9: Sioux. 9'6; Taos, 6 0 ,• Ute, 8-9; Wichita, 96-0 ; 
Winnebago, 66-8 ; Zufli, 4 f 4 - 

The Apache, Mohave, Navaho, Osage, Sahaptin, Wichita and 
Winnebago practised skull-deformation, which aecounts in part 
for tlieir high figures. The brachycephalic tendency of the Caddo, 
Moqui, Shuswap and Zufli is marked ; the Comanche, with an 
average cephalic index of 84-6 and the Harrison Lake people with 
one of 88-8, are noteworthy in this respect. As in the case of .stature, 
so in the ca.se of head-form, there seems to have been much mingling 
of types, especially in tlie Huron-Algonkian region, the Great Plains 
and the North Pacific coast. 

The North American Indian may be described in general 
as brown-skinned (of various shades, with reddish tinge, some¬ 
times dark and chocolate or almost black in colour) with 
black hair and eyes varying from hazel brown to dark brown. 
Under good conditions of food, &r., the Indian tends to be tall 
and mesocephalic as to head-form, and well-proportioned 
and symmetrical in body. The ideal Indian type can be met 
with among the youth of several different tribes (Plains 
Indians, Algonkians, Iroquoians, Muskogians and some of the 
tribes of the south-western United States). Beauty among the 
aborigines of America north of Mexico has been the subject 


of brief studies by Dr R. W. Shufeldt and Dr A. Hrdliffka 
(Boas Anniv. Vol., New York, 1906, pp. 38-42). 

The extent to which the red and white races have mixed 
their blood in various pants of Nortii America is greater than 
is generally thought. The Eskimo of Greenland 
have intermarried with the Danes, and their kinsmen 
of Labrador with the English settlers and “ summerers.” 

The eastern Algonkian Indians in New England Acadia 
have now considerable French, English and Scottish blood. 
Many of the Canadian Iroquois are more than half French, many 
of the Iroquois of New York half Enghsh. The Cherokee, an 
Iroquoian people of the Carolinas, have some admixture of 
Scottish and German blood, to which Mooney would attribute 
some, at least, of their remarkable progress. In the state of 
Oklahoma, which has absorbed the old “ Indian Territory,” 
the results of race-amalgamation are apparent in the large 
number of mixed bloods of all shades. In spite of the romance 
of Pocahontas, the intermarriages of the two races in the 
Virginian region seem not to have been very common or very 
important. Nor does there appear to have been much inter¬ 
marriage between Spaniards and Indians in the south Atlantic 
region, though in Texas, &c., there was a good deal. In New 
France, in spite of the efforts of some recent Canadian-French 
writers to minimize the fact, intermixture between whites and 
Indians began early and continued to be extensive. In parts 
of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, some of the northern 
American states and regions of the Canadian north-west, there 
are Indian villages and white settlements where hardly a single 
indisddual of absolutely pure blood can now be found. In the 
veins of some of the “ Iroquois ” of Caughnawaga and New 
York state to-day flows blood of the best colonial stock (Rice, 
HiU, Williams, Stacey, &c., captives adopted and married 
within the tribe). In tire great Canadian north-west, and to a 
large extent also in the tier of American slates to the south, 
Uie bloud of the Indian, through the mingling of French, Scottish 
and English traders, trappers, employees of the great fur com¬ 
panies, pioneer settlers, &c., has entered largely and significantly 
into the life of the nation, tlie half-breed element playing a most 
important role in .social, commercial and industrial development. 

In 1879, besides those whose mixed blood Irad not been 
remembered and those who wished 'to forget it, there were, 
according to Dr Havard (Rep. Smiths. Inst., 1879), at least 
22,000 mitts in the United States and 18,000 in Canada (».«. in 
the north-w’est in each case). When the province of Manitoba 
entered the Canadian Confederation it numbered within the 
borders some 10,000 mixed-bloods, one of whom, John Norquay, 
afterwards became its premier. In the Columbia river region 
and British Columbia some intermixture has taken place, originat¬ 
ing in the conditions due to the establishment of trading-posts, 
the circumstances of the early settlement of the country, ike.— 
this has been both French and English and Scottish. Farther 
north in Alaska the Russian occupation led to not a little inter¬ 
mixture, both with the Aleuts, &c., and the coast Induins. 
In some parts of the far north intermixture of the whites with 
the Athabaskans is just beginning. In Canada no prohibition 
of marriage between whites and Indians exists, but such unions 
are forbidden by law in the states of Arizona, Oregon, North 
(Carolina and South Carolina. 

A considerable number of the chiefs and able men of the various 
Indian tribes of certain regions in recent times have had more or 
less white blood—Iroquois, Algonkian, Siouan, &c.—^who have 
sometimes worked with and sometimes against the whites. In tlie 
case of some tribes there have been " pure blood " and " mixed 
blood " factions. Some tribes have frowned upon miscegenation ; 
even the Pueblos (except Laguna, which is Keresan) have never 
hitermarried with the whites. Both in Canada and the United 
States strains of Indian blood run in the veins of prominent families. 
Some of the " first families of Virginia '' are proud to descend from 
Pocahontas, the Algonkian " Princess," who married the Englishman 
Rolfe. In Maine may still be discovered perhaps those wh(^ line 
of life goes t>ack to the Baron de St Casteins and his Abnaki bride, 
while in Ontario and New York are to be met those who trace their 
ancestry back to the famou.s Iroquois Joseph Brant and his half- 
English wife. In the early history of Pennsylvania and Ohio were 
noted the Montours, d^endants of a French nobleman wiio about 
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1665 had a son and two daughters by a Huron woman in Canada. ] 
In 1817 Captain John S. Pierce, U.S.A., brother of President 
Franklin Pierce, married the fair Josette la Framboise, who had at 
least a quarter Indian (Ottawa) blood. In the latter part of the 
i8tli century a young Irish gentleman married Neengai, daughter 
of the Michigan Ojibwa chief Waubojeeg, and of the daughters born 
to them one married a Canadian Frenchman of reputation in the 
early development of the province of Ontario, another the Rev, 
Mr McMurray, afterwards Episcopal archdeacon of Niagara, and 
a third Henry R. Schoolcraft, the ethnologist. 

Several Indians, some full-blood, others with more or less white 
blood in their veins, have rendered signal service to ethnological 
science. These deserve special mention : Francis la Fleschc, an 
Omaha, a graduate of the National Law School at Washington, 
D.C., holding a position in the Office of Indian .Affairs; Dr William 
Jones, a Sac and Fox, in the service of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
a graduate of Harvard and of Columbia (Ph.D.); and J. N. B. 
Hewitt, a Tuscarora, ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethno¬ 
logy, Washington, D.C. In some regions considerable intermixture 
lietwecn negroes and Indians {Science, New York, vol. xvii., 1891, 
np, 85-90) has occurred, e.g. among the Mashpee and Gay Head 
Indians of Massachusetts, the remnants of the Pequots in Con¬ 
necticut, the Shinnecocks, &c., of Long Island, al.so the Montauks ; 
the Pamunkeys, Mattaponies and .some other small Virginian and 
Carolinian tribes. In earlier times .some admixture of negro blood 
look place among the Seminoles, although now the remnants of that 
people still in Florida are much averse to miscegenation. Of the 
tribes of the Muskogian slock who kept large numbers of negro 
.slaves the Creeks are .said to have about one-third of their number 
of mixed Indian-negro blood. Sporadic intermixture of this sort is 
reported from the Shawnee, the Minnesota Chippewa, the Canadian 
Tuscarora, the Caddo, &c., in the case of the la.st the admixture 
may be considerable. It is also thought probable that many of the 
negroes of the whole lower Atlant ic coast and Gulf region may have 
strains of Indian blood. The mythology and folk-lore of the negroes 
of tliis region may have borrowed not a little from the Indian, for 
as Mooney notes (i^tk llep. Bur. Amcr. Ethnol., tpoo, pp. 232-23.4), 
" in all the southern colonies Indian slaves were bought and sold 
and kept in servitude and worked in the fields side by side with 
negroes up to the time of the Revolution," When Dr John K. 
Swanton visited the Haida recently the richest man among the 
Skidegate tribe was a negro. Some of the Plains tribes and some 
Indians of the far west, however, have taken a dislike to the negro. 

Tlie leader in the " Boston Massacre " of March 5, 1770, was 
Crispus Attucks, of Framingham, Mass., the son of a negro father 
and a Natick Indian mother. The physical anthropology of the 
white-Indian half-blood has been studied by Dr Franz Boas {Pvp. 
Set. Monthly, New York, 1894). 

The culture, arts and industries of the American abori^nes 
exhibit marked correspondence to and dependence upon environ- 
cuiiure tnent, varying with the natural conditions of land 
■rt», tu- and water, wealth or poverty of the soil, abundance 
dutMn,' or scarcity of plant and animal life subsidiary to human 
existence, &c. Professor O'. T. Ma.son {Handb. of Amer. 
Inds. N. of Mexico, 1907, pt. i. pp. 427-430 ; also Rep. Smiths. 
Inst., 1895, and Pop. Sci. Monthly, 1902) recognizes north of 
Mexico twelve “ ethnic environments,” in each of which there 
is “ an ensemble of qualities that impressed themselves on their 
inhabitants and differentiated them.” 

These twelve “ ethnic environments ” are :— 

(1) Arctic (Eskimo) •, (2) Yuhon-Mackenzie (prdxAkaLWy Atha- 
baskan) ; (3) Great Lakes and St Lawrence (Algonkian-lroquoian) ; 
(4) Atlantic Slope (Algonkian, Iroquoian, Siouan, &c.); (5) Gulf 
Coast, embracing region from Georgia to Texas (Muskogian and 
a number of .smaller stocks); (6) Mississippi Valley (largely 
Algonkian and "mound-builders”)-, (7) Plains, including the 
country from the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande to beyond 
the Saskatchewan on the north, and from the Rocky Mountains 
to the fertile lands west of the Mississippi (Algonkian, Siouan, 
Shoshonian, Kiowan, Caddoan); (8) North Pacific Coast, from 
Mount St Elias to the mouth of the Columbia river (Koluschan, 
Haidan, Tsimshian, Wakashan, Salishan)-, (9) Columbia-Fraser 
region (Salishan, Sahaptian, Chinookan, &c.); (10) Interior 
Basin between Rocky Mountains and Sierras (Shoshonian) ; 
(ii) California-Oregon (“the Caucasus of North America,” 
occupied by more than twenty-five linguistic stocks ); (12) 
Pueblos region, basin of Rio Grande, Pecos, San Juan and Colorado 
(Pueblos-Keresan, Tanoan, Zuhian, &c. ; on the outskirts 
predatory Shoshonian, Athabaskan tribes ; to the south-we.st, 
Yuman, &c.). 

In the Arctic environment the Eskimo have conquered a severe 


and thankless climate by the invention and perfection of the snow- 
house, the dog-sled, the oil-lamp (creating and sustaining social life 
and making extensive migrations possible), the haipoon and the 
kayak or skin-boat (the acme of adaptation of individual skill to 
environmental demands). In the region of the Mackenzie especially 
the older and simpler culture of the Athabaskan stock has been 
much influenced by the European " civilization " of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, &c., and elsewhere also by contact with Indian tribes 
of other stocks, for the Athabaskans everywhere have shown them¬ 
selves very receptive and ready to adopt foreign elements of culture. 
The culture-type of the North Pacific coast, besides being unique 
in some respects, .stands in certain relations to the culture of the 
Palaeo-Asiatic tribes of north-eastern Asia who belong properly 
with the American race. The culture of the Great Plains, which 
has been studied by Drs Wissler (Congr. intern, des Amir., Quebec, 
190O, vol. ii. pp. 39-52) and Kroeber {ibid. pp. 53-63), is marked 
by the presence of a decided uniformity in spite of the existence 
within this area of several physical typ^ and a number of distinct 
linguistic stocks. Here the tipi and tlie camp-circle figure largely 
in material culture ; innumerable ceremonies and religious practices 
{e.g. the " sun-dance ”) occur and many societies and ceremonial 
organizations exist. The buffalo and later the horse have profoundly 
influenced the culture of this area, in which Athaba.skan (Sareee), 
Kitunahan, Algonkian, Siouan, Shoshonian, Kiowan tribes have 
shared. In some respects the Plains culture ts quite recent and the 
result of " giving and taking ” among the various peoples concerned. 
Some of them merely abandoned an earlier more sedentary life to 
hunt the buffalo on the great prairies. 

The culture of the Mississippi valley region (including the Ohio, 
&c.) is noteworthy in pre-Columbian and immediately post-Colum¬ 
bian times for the development of " mound-building," with ap¬ 
parently sedentary life to a large extent. In this Algonkian, 
Iroquoian and Siouan tribes have participated. In the region of 
the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic slope occurred the greatest 
development of the Algonkian and Iroquoian stocks, particularly 
in social and pohtical activities, expressed both generally, as in the 
leagues and alliances (especially the famous " Iroquois League "), 
and individually in the appearance of great men like Hiawatha, 
Tecumseh, &c. The Gulf region is remarkable for the development 
in the southern United States of the Muskogian stock (Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, &c.), to which belonged the " civilized tribes " 
now part of the state of Oklahoma. In this area also, toward the 
west, are to be met religious ideas and institutions {e.g. among the 
Natchez) suggestive of an early participation in or connexion with 
the beginnings of a culture common to the Pueblos tribes and 
perhaps also to the ancestors of the civilized peoples of ancient 
Mexico. In some other respects the culture of this area is note¬ 
worthy. In the east also there are evidences of the influence of 
Arawakan culture from the West Indies. The Pueblos region has 
been the scene of the development of sedentary " village " life on 
the largest scale known in North America north of Mexico, and of 
arts, industries and religious ideas (rain-cult especially) corresponding, 
as Professor J. W. Fewkes {Rep. Smiths. Inst., 1895, pp. 683-700) 
has shown, most remarkably to their environment. The arid in¬ 
terior basin is the characteristic area of the great Shoshonian stock, 
here seen at its lowest level, but advancing with the Piiuan and other 
Sonoran and Nahuatlan tribes till in ancient Mexico it attained the 
civilization of the Aztecs. The California-Oregon area is remarkable 
for the multiplicity of its linguistic stocks and also for the develop¬ 
ment of many local culture-troes. Within the limits of California 
alone Dr Kroeber {Univ. 0/ Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch, and Ethnol. 
vol. ii., 1904, pp. 81-103) distinguishes at least four types of native 
culture. 

On account of climatic conditions, in part at lea.st, the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in North America has not reached with many 
Indian tribes a high state of development, although its diffusion is 
much greater than is generally believed. In the south-eastern part 
of the United States beans, squashes, pumpkins and some other 
gourds and melons, potatoes, Indian corn, tonacco, a variety of the 
sunflower, &c., were cultivated, the ^wing of beans, squashes and 
pumpkins extending as far north as Massachusetts and the Iroquois 
country, in which latter also tobacco was cultivated, as the tribal 
name (" Tobacco Nation") of the Tionontati indicates. The 
cultivation of Indian com extended from Florida to beyond 50* N. 
and from the Atlantic to far beyond the Mississippi, and, to judge 
from the varieties found in existence, must have been known to the 
Indians for a very iong period. In the arid region of Arizona and 
New Mexico a special development of agriculture occurred, made 
possible by the extensive u.se of irrigation in pre-Columbian and in 
more recent times. Here Indian corn, melons, beans, cotton, &c., 
were cultivated before the arrival of the Spaniards. For religious 
purposes the Zufli appear to have selectiveiy produced a great 
vanety of colours in the ears of com. Where women had much to 
do with agricultural operations they greatly influenced society and 
religious and mythoiogical ideas. Hunting and fishing, as might 
be expected in an extensive and varied environment like the North 
American continent, exhibit a great range from simple individual 
hand-capture to combined efforts with traps and nets, such as the 
communal nets of the Eskimo, the buffalo and deer " drives " of 
the Plains and other Indians, with which were often associated 
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brush-fences, corrals, " pounds," pitfalls, &c,, advantage taken of a 
natural cul-de-sac, &c. A great variety of traps, snares, &c., was 
used (see Mason in Ayner. Anthrop., 1899) and the dog was also of, 
great service with certain tribes, although no special variety of 
hunting-dogs (except in a few cases) appears to have been developed. 
The accessory implements for the chase (spear, bow and arrow, 
harpoon, club, &c.) underwent great variation and specialization. 
The throwing-stick appears in the north among the Eskimo and in 
the south-west among the Pueblos. In the Muskogiau area the 
blow-gun is found, and its use extended also to some of the Iroquoian 
tribes (Cherokee, &c.). In part of this area vegetable poisons were 
used to capture fish. In the New England region torch-fishing at 
night was in vogue. With the tribes of the Great Plains in particular 
the hunt developed into a great social event, and often into a more 
or less marked ceremonial or religious institution, witli its own 
appropriate preliminary and subsequential rites, songs, formulae, 
taboos and fetishes, &c., as seen e.g. among certain tribes of the 
Caddoan stock in very interesting fashion. 

The art of transportation and navigation among the American 
aborigines north of Mexico has received .special treatment from 
Mason (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1894) and Friederici, in his recent 
monograph Die Sckiffahrt der Indianer (Stuttgart, 1907). On land 
some of the Indian tribes made use of the dog-sled and the toboggan 
in winter, while the dog-travois was early met with in the region 
of the Great Plains. The Eskimo made special use of the dog-ded, 
but never developed snow-shoes to the same extent as did the 
Athabaskan and Algonkian tribes; with the last and with the 
Iroquoian tribes came the perfection of the skin-shoe or moccasin. 
In the south and south-west appear sandals. In North America the 
cradle, as pointed out by Professor Mason (Rep, U.S. Nat. Mus., 
1894), has undergone great variation in response to environmental 
sugge.stion. No wheeled vehicle and no use of an animal other than 
the dog for means of transportation is known among the aborigines 
north of Mexico, men, women and children, women e.specially, 
having been the chief burden-bearers. Among the types of boats 
in use are the seal-skin hayak and umiak (woman’s boat) of the 
Eskimo; the bull-boat or coracle (raw-hide over willow frame) 
of the Missouri and the buffalo-region ; the dug-out of various forms 
and degrees of ornamentation in divers regions from Florida to the 
North Pacific coast; bark-canoes (birch, elm, pine, Sc.) in the 
Algonkian, Iroquoian and Athabaskan areas, reaching a high 
development in the region of the Great Lakes ; the peculiar bark- 
canoe of the Beothuks in the form of two half ellipses; the bark- 
canoe of the Kootenay (a similar type occurs on the Amur in north¬ 
eastern Asia), noteworthy as having both ends pointed under 
water ; the plank-canoes of the Santa Barbara region ; the basketry- 
boats (conlas) of the lower Colorado and in south central California : 
the balsas of tule rushes, &c., in use on the lakes and streams of 
California and Nevada. In various parts of the country log-rafts of 
a more or less crude sort were in use. No regular sail is reported 
from North America, although from time to time skins, blankets, 
&c., were used by several tribes for such purposes. 

Since the appearance of Morgan’s monograph on the Houses and 
House-life of the American Aborigines (Washington, 1881) our 
knowledge of the subject has been materially increased by the 
studies and researches of Boas, Fewkes, Mindeleff, Horsey, Matthews, 
Murdoch, Willoughby and others. 'I'lie dwellings in use among the 
aborigines north of Mexico varied from the rude brush huts of the 
primitive Shoshonian tribes, and the still earlier caves, to the 
communal dwellings of the Iroquois and the Pueblos stocks of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The principal types are as follows : 

Crude brush shelters and huts of the lowest Shoshonian tribes, 
the Apache (more elaborate), &c.: the hogan or earth-lodge of the 
Navaho, and the earth-lodges of certain Caddoan and Siouan tribes 
farther north, with similar structures even among the Aleuts of 
Alaska; the grass-lodge of the Caddoan tribes, still in u.sc among 
the Wichita; the semi-subterranean earth-covered lodges of parts 
of California, &c.; the roofed pits of various styles in use in the 
colder north, See. ; the Eskimo snow-house and wooden harmak ; 
the elaborately carved and painted wooden hou.ses of Pacific coast 
region (Tlingit, Haida, Nootka, &c.), some of which were originally 
built on platforms and entered by log-ladders ; the simple wooden 
house of northern California; the dome-shaped bark wigwams of 
the Winnebago and the conical ones of many of the Algonkian 
tribes ; the skin tents or tipis of many of the Plains peoples; the 
mat tents of the Nez PercS, Kootenay, S:c., and the mat houses of 
the South Atlantic region; the circular wi^am of bark or mats 
banked up at the base, of the Ohio-Mississippi valley ; the palmetto- 
house of certain Louisiana Indians; the pile-dwellings of the 
ancient Floridians. Communal houses of divers types were found 
among the Mohegans, Iroquois, &c., but are especially illustrated by 
the so-called pueblos of the south-western United States, out of 
which grew probably the elaborate structures of ancient Mexico. 
Some tribes appear to have had simple and ruder summer dwellings 
and more elaborate or better constructed winter houses. The 
Eskimo have sometimes temporary hunting-lodges ; the Comanches 
brush-shelters for summer and lodges of buSMo-skin for winter; 
with some tribes temporary dwellings were erected for the use of 
those cultivating the land. Many tribes had their " village-houses ’’ 
for social purposes, like the hashim of the Eskimo. Special tipis or 


houses for shamans, ’’ medicine-men," &c., were common in many 
parts of North America. Secret societies had their own lodges and 
the so-called " men’.s-hou3e.’’ The houses of the North American 
Indians are the subject of a monograph by E. Sarfert (Arch. f. 
/InfAr., 1908. pp. 119-215). 

The art of fire-making was known to all the aborigines north of 
Mexico, two methods being widespread, that with flint and pyrites 
and that by reciprocating motion of wood on wood. For the latter 
several varieties of apparatus were in use, the simple two-stick 
apparatus was very common ; the Eskimo have a four-part fire-drill 
and the Iroquois a weighted drill with spindle whorl. The skill 
displayed in fire-making by some Indians is very great, and the 
individual parts of the apparatus have in certain regions been 
highly specialized. The subject of iire-malcing apparatus and the 
kindred topic of illumination have been specially treated by Dr 
Walter Hough (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1890, pp. 531-587; Rep. 
Smiths. Inst., 1901-1902). The camp-fire, the torch and the Eskimo 
lamp represent the employment of fire for artificial light among the 
alwigines. Fire and .smoke were used for signalling by the Plains 
tribes, &c., and fire-ceremonies form an important part (" new- 
fire," " fire-dance ’’) of the ritual observances of not a few peoples, 
especially in the region from Florida to the Rio Grande. In metal¬ 
working there is up to the present no convincing evidence of the use 
of fire (heat only being employed to facilitate tlie cold-hammering 
processes by which the metals, copper, silver, gold and iron were 
manufactured into weapons, implements and ornaments) in metal¬ 
lurgy north of Mexico. The tools used were few and the processes 
simple, as Cushing (Amer. Anthrop., vol. vii., 1894) has proved by 
actual exiieriment. The only metal actually mmed in large quanti¬ 
ties was copper in the region of Lake Superior, whence came most 
of that employed in the east and south. In Alaska was a source of 
copper for the North Pacific coast. No special process of hardening 
copper other than by hammering was known to the Indians. The 
gold objects of most interest come from mounds in Florida and a 
few also from those in the Ohio valley. Galena was used to make 
simple ceremonial objects by the Indians of the Mississippi valley 
and tlie “ mound-builders.” 

The art of sculpture in wood, stone, bone and ivory is best re¬ 
presented by the wooden masks, utensils, house-carvings and 
totem-poles of the Indians of the North Pacific coast, the stone 
pipes, ornaments and images of various sorts of the ’’ mound- 
builders ’’ and other Indians of the Mississippi valley, the carvings 
of the people of the Floridian pile-dwellings, and the remtirkable 
ivory carvings, sometimes minute, of the Eskimo. Noteworthy also 
are the .slate-sculpture of the Haida, and the work in bone, ivory and 
deer and mountain goat honi of the British Columbian Indians, 
i'he Indians of the region south of the Great Lakes were expert in 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes of great variety, among the most 
interesting being the Catlinite pipes of the Sioux of Minnesota, &c. 
Soapstone served some of the Eskimo to make lamps and some 
Indian tribes for other purposes. Pottery appears to have been 
unknown in certain regions, but flourished remarkably in the 
Mississippi valley and the Pueblos region of the south-west, where 
specialization in form and decoration occurred, and ceramic objects 
of all sorts were manufactured in abundance. The pottery of the 
Iroquoian and Algonkian tribes of the north-east was, as a rule, 
rather crude and undeveloped. In many places the relation of 
ceramic art to basketry is in evidence. Basketry, of which Professor 
O. T. Mason has recently made a detailed study in hLs Aboriginal 
American Basketry (Washington and New York, 1902, 1^4), and 
related arts were carried on (especially by women) with great 
variety of form, decoration, material, &c., over a lar{;e portion of 
the continent. In North America basketry is ’’ the primitive art,” 
and here " the Indian women have left the best witness of what they 
could do in handiwork and expression." The most exquisite and 
artistic basketry in the world comes from an utterly uncivilized 
tribe ill California. 'The relation of basketry to symbolisrn and 
religion is best oteervable among the Hopi or Moqui of Arizona. 
The appreciation of white men for the products of Indian skill and 
genius m basketry finds full expression in G. W. James’s Indian 
Basketry (1900). Weaving is exemplified in the goat’s hair blanket 
of the Chilkat Indians (Koluschanl of Alaska, and similar products ; 
also in the manufactures of buffalo-hair, &c., of the Indians of the 
Great Plains and Mississippi valley and the textile art of a higher 
type known to the Pueblos tribes and by some of them taught to the 
Navaho. Famous are the " Navaho blankets," less so the " Chilkat.” 

Feather-work and the utilization of bird-skins and feathers for 
dresses, hats, ornaments, &c., are known from many parts of the 
continent. In the Arctic regions bird-skins with the feathers on 
were used to make dresses; the Algonkian tribes of Virginia, &c., 
had their bird-skin ’’ blankets " and " turkey robes ; the tribes 
of the North Pacific coast used feathers for decorative purposes 
of many kinds, as did Indians in other regions also; feather head¬ 
dresses and ornaments were much in use among the Plains tribes, 
&c.; with the Pueblos Indians eagle and turkey feathers were 
important in ritual and ceremony; some of the tribes of the south¬ 
east made fans of turkey feathers. Beads made froin various sorts 
of shell, rolled copper (" mound-builders," &c.), seeds, ivory (Eskimo) 
and tlie teeth of various animals are pre-Columbian, like the tur¬ 
quoise-beads of the Pueblos, and they were put to a great variety 
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of tiscs. Wampum was manufactured bv many Algonkian and 
Iroquoian tribes, who also later produced’ fine sjrecimens of work 
with the glass beads introduced by the whites. These glass beads 
made their way over most of the continent, soon driving out in 
many sections the older art in shill, Ac. European-made wampum- 
beads affected native art in the 17th century. In the regions where 
the porcupine abounded its quills were us^ for purposes of orna¬ 
mentation on articles of dress, objects of bark, &c., some of the 
Algonkian and Iroquoian trlties producing beautiful work of this 
sort 

Besides face and tmdy painting, employed for various purposes 
and widespread over the continent, particularly in ceremonial 
observances, during war-time, in courting, mourning, &r., painting 
found expression among the North .American aborigines most fully 
in the products of the wood art of the Indians of the North Pacific 
coast (masks, utensils, houses, totem-poles, furniture, &c ), in the 
more nr le.ss ceremonial and symbolic paintings on skins, tipi- 
covcrs and the like of some of the Plains tribes {e.g. Kiowa, Sioux) 
and in ceramic art, notably in the remarkalile polychrome pottery 
of the Pueblos tribes. Among several Pueblos triltes of Arizona 
and New Mexico (also the Navaho and .Apache and of a ruder sort 
among some of the Plains tribes, r.g. Cheyenne, Arapaho, Black- 
feet) " dry-painting," most htghly developed in the sacred cere- 
motiies of the Navaho, is practised and is evidently of great antiquity. 
The pictures of deities, natural plienotnetia, animals and plants 
are made of powdered sandstone of various colours, Arc, 

Pictography among the aborigines north of Mexico varied from 
the rude petroglyplis of sotnc of the Shoshonian tribes to the incised 
work on ivory, Ax , of the E.skimn and the paintings on buffalo and 
other animal skins by some of the Plains trilics, the work of the 
Ihichlos Indians, Ac., tiic nearest approach to hieroglyphics in North 
America outside of Mexico. Some Indian trilies (c g, the Kootenay) 
seem not at all given to pictography, while many others have 
practised it to an almost limitless e.vtent. The jiictography and 
picture-writing of tlic North Americ.an Indians have lieen the subject 
of two detailed monographs by Mallory yth Ann. Rep Bur. Ethnnl, 
l88e 1883, pji. 3-23(1; /oth Rep , 1888-1880, pp. 1-12Q0), and the 
grajihic art of the Eskimo has received S])eci.al treatment by Hoffman 
{Rep. US. Nat 1895). Some liavc argued tliat this ivory 

Iiictognqihy of the Jiskiiiio is of recent origin and due practically 
to the introdurlion of iron by the whites, but Boas thinks such a 
theory refuted hy the ncscmblancc of the Eskimo graphic arl in 
question to the birch-bark art of the neightioiiring Indian tribes. 
No real " hieroglyphs," much less any system of writing of an 
aljilialietic n.ature, have tK-en discovered north of Mexico; the 
alleged specimens of such, turning up from time to time, are frauds 
of one sort or another. 

The music and song of the .American Indians north of Mexico 
have been studied since the time of Baker (Uficr rfi'e Musth der 
N0! damerikanischen Wildcn, Leipzig, 1882) by Boas, Fillmore, 
Curtis, Fletcher, Stumjif, Cringan {Ann. Arch. Rep. Ont., 1902, 1905), 
&c. According to Miss Fletcher {Indian .Sfun* and .Auug, iijon ; also 
Puhl. Peah. Mus., 1893), " among the Indians music envelops like 
ail atmosphere every religious tribal and social r.eremony, as well 
as every pcr.sonal experience," and “ there is not a phase of hie that 
does not find expression in song'’; music, too, is " the medium through 
which man holds communion with his soul and with the unseen 
powers which contnl liis destiny." Music, in fact, "is coextensive 
W'ilh tribal life," and " every public ceremony as well as each im¬ 
portant ait in the career of an individual has its accompaniment of 
song." Moreover, " The music of each ceremony has its peculiar 
rhythm, so also have the classes of .songs which pertain to individual 
acts : fa.stiiig and prayer, .setting of traps, hunting, conrtsliip, 
playing of games, facing and defying death " In structure the 
Indian song " follows the outline of the form which obtains in our 
own music," and " the compass of songs varies from i to 3 octaves." 
Among some of the tribes witli highly developed ceremonial ob¬ 
servances " men and women, having cle.ar resonant voices and good 
musical inlonalioH, compo.se the choirs which lead the singing in 
ceremonies and are paid for the serviios.” A peculiar development 
of music among the Eskimo is seen in the " nith-songs,” by W’hich 
controversies arc settled, the parties to the dispute " singing at " 
eacli other till the pnblic laughter, &c., proclaim one the victor. 
Among the American Indians songs belonging to individuals, 
societies, clans, &c., arc met with, which have to be purchased by 
others from the owners, and even slight mistakes in the rendition 
of singing, dancing, &c., are heavily penalized. Musical contests 
were also known (c.g. among the Indians of the Pacific coa-st). The 
development of the " tribal song " among the Iroquoian peoples is 
•seen in Hale’s Iroquois Book of Riles (1881). Songs having no words, 
but merely changeless vocables, are common. As Dr Boas has 
jiointcd out, (he genius of the American Indian has been devoted 
more to the production of .songs than to the invention of musical 
instruments. The musical instruments known to the aborigines 
north of Mexico, before contact with the whites, according to Miss 
Fletcher {Handb. of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 960), were dnims 
of great variety in size.and form, from the plank or box of some of 
the tribes of the North Pacific coast to the shaman’s drums of the 
Algonkian and Iroquoian jieoples ; whistles of bone, wood, pottery, 
&c. (often emjiloyed in ceremonies to imitate the voices of birds. 


animals and spirits) ; flageolet or flute (widely distributed and used 
by young men in conrtship among the Siouan tribes) ; the musical 
bow (found among the Maidu of California and important in religion 
and sorcery). Rattles of gourd, skin, shell, wood, &c., are universal, 
and among some of the tribes of the south-west " notched sticks 
are msjicd togotlier or on gourds, bones or baskets to accentuate 
rhythm," From the rattle in the Pueblos region developed a sort of 
bail of clay or metal. 

So far as is known, the primitive culture of the aborigines of 
North America is fundamentally indigenous, being the re¬ 
actions of the Indian to his environment, added to cattun 
whatever rude equipment of body and of mind was eflmdlaat 
possessed by the human beings who at some remote emattaity 
epoch reached the new world from the old, if, *"*<•*■- 
indeed, America was not, as Ameghino, on the basis “ 
of the discoveries of fossil anthropoids and fossil man in 
southern South America, maintains, the scene of origin of man 
himself. 

Professor A. H. Keme{Inieriiat. Monthly, vol. v., 1902, pp. 338- 
3.S7). Stewart Uulin (Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Set. vol. lii., 1903, 
pp. 495-500) and Dr Richard Andree (Stzgsb. d. anthrop. (ies. tn 
Wien, 1906, pp. 87-98) all agree as to the general autochthony 
of aboriginal American culture. The day of the argument for 
borrosving on the ground of mere re.semblances in beliefs, in¬ 
stitutions, implements, inventions, &c., is past. An admirable 
in.stance of the results of exact scientific research in this respect 
is to be found in Dr Franz Boas’s discussion (Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus., 1Q08, pp. 321-344) of the needle-cases of the Alaskan 
lOskimo, which were at first suppo.sed to be of foreign (Polynesian) 
origin. Other examples occur in Mr Culin’s study of American 
Indian games, where, for the first time, the relation of certain 
of them in their origin and development, and sometimes also 
in their degeneration and decay, is made clear. The independent 
origin in America of many things which other races have again 
and again invented and rc-invented in other parts of the world 
must now be conceded. 

The extreme north-western region of North America has recently 
been sliown to be of great importance to the ethnologists. The 
investigations in this part of America and among the more or les-s 
primitive peoples of north-eastern Asia, earned on by the Jesup 
North Pacific expedition in 1807-1(302, have resulted in showing 
that nothin what may be called the " Bering Sea culture-area " 
tran.sinissions of culture have taken jJace from north-eastern 
Siberia to north-western America and vice versa. The only known 
example, however, of the migration of any people one way or the 
other is the case of the Asiatic Eskimo, who are undoubtedly of 
American origin, and it seems probable, in the language ol Dr Boas, 
the organizer of the Jesup expedition and the editor of its publica¬ 
tions, that " ihe Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadal and Yiikaghir must 
l>e classed with the American race rather than witli tlie Asiatic 
race," and possibly also some of the other isolated Siberian tribes ; 
also that, " in a broad classification of languages, the languages oi 
north-eastern Siberia should be classed with the languages ol 
America ” {Proc. Intern. Congr. Amer., New York, 1902, pp. 91-102). 
It appears, further, that the arrival of the Eskimo on the Pacific 
coast (this, although not recent, is comparatively late) from their 
home in the interior, near or east of the Mackenzie, “ interrupted 
at an early period tlie communication between the Siberian and 
Indian tribes, which left its trace in many cultural traits common 
to the peoples on both sides of the Bering Sea.” 

This establishment of the essential unity of the culture-li’pe 
(language, mythology, certain arts, customs, beliefs, &c.) of the 
" Palaeo-Asia tic " peoples of north-eastern Siberia and that ol tlie 
American Indians of the North Pacific coast, as demonstrated 
especially by the investigations of Jochelson, Bogpras, See., is one 
of the most notable results of recent organized ethnological research. 
No such clear proof has lieen afforded of the theory of Polynesian 
influence farther south on the Pacihi coa.st of America, believed in, 
more or less, by certain ethnologists (Katzel, Mason, &c,). This 
theory rests largely upon resemblances in arts (clubs, masks and 
the like in particular), tattooing, mythic motifs. Sec. But several 
things here involved, if not really American in origin, are so recent 
that they may perhaps be accounted for by such Hawaiian and 
other Polj'nesian contact as resulted from the establishment of the 
whale and seal-fisheries in the 18th century. 

Between the Indians of North America and those of South 
America few instances of contact and Intercoramunicalion, or even 
of transference of material products and ideas, have been sub¬ 
stantiated. It is by way of the Antilles and the Bahamas that such 
contact as actually occurred took place. In 1894 {Amer. Anthrop. 
vol. vii. p. 71-79) rVofesBor W. H. Holmes pointed out traces oi 
Caribbean influences in the ceramic art of the Florida - Georgia 
region belonging to the period just before the Columbian discovery. 
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The decorative designs in question, paddle - stamp patterns, &c., 
akin to the motives on the wooden and stone stools from the Carib¬ 
bean areas in the West Indies, have been found as far north as 36° 
in North Carolina and as far west as 84° in Tennessee and 89 
in south-eastern Alabama. But the evidence does not prove the 
existence of Carib colonies at any time in any part of this region, 
but simply the migration from the West Indies to the North American 
coast of certain art features adopted by the Indians of the Timuquan 
and Muskogian Indians and (later) in part by the Cherokee. More 
recently (1907) Dr F. C. Speck, in a discussion of the almngmal 
culture of tlie south-eastern states (Amtr. Anthrop. vol. ix., n.s., 
pp. 287-295), cites as proof of Antillean or Caribbean influence in 
addition to that indicated by Holmes, the following; employment 
of the blow-gun in hunting, use of hammock as baby-cradle, peculiar 
storage-scafiold in one corner of house, plastering houses with clay, 
poisoning fish with vegetable juices. It is possible also that the 
North American coast may have been visited from time to time by 
small bodies of natives from the West Indies in search of the mythic 
fountain of youth (Bttnim), the position of which had shifted from 
the Bahamas to Florida 111 its movement westward. Indeed, just 
about the time of the advent of the Europeans in this part of the 
world a number of Indians from Cuba, on such a quest, landed on 
the south-western shore of Florida, where they were captured by 
the Calusas, among whom they seem to have maintained a separate 
existence down to 1570 or later. This Arawakan colony, indicated 
on the map of linguistic stocks of American Indians north of Mexico, 
published by the Bureau of American F.thnology in 1907. is the 
only one demonstrated to have existed, but there may have been 
others of a more temporary character. In the languages of this 
region there are to be detected perhaps a few loan-words from 
Arawakan or Cariban dialects. The exaggerated ideas entertainerl 
by some authorities concerning the " mound-builders ” of the valley 
of the Ohio and Mississippi and their alleged " civilization ” have 
led them to assume, without adequate proof, long-continued re¬ 
lations of the tribes inhabiting this part of the country in the past 
with the ancient ]x!oples of Yucatan and Mexico, or even an origin 
of their culture from beyond the Gulf. But since these mounds 
were in all probability wholly the work of the modern Indians of 
this area or their immediate ancestors, and the greater part, if net 
all, ol the art and industry represented therein lies easily within the 
capacity of the aborigines of North America, the ** Mexican " 
theory in this form appears unnecessary to explain the facts. In 
its support stress has been laid ujion the nature of some of the 
copper implements and ornaments, particularly the tyjres of elalmrate 
rejrousse work from Etowah, Georgia, &c. That the repousst work 
was not beyond the skill of the Indian was shown by Cushing in his 
study of ■' I^rimitive Copper Working " {Amer. Anthrop. vol. vii. 
pp. 93-117), who did not consider the resemblance of these mound- 
specimens to the art of Mexico jiroof of extra-North American origin, 
ilolmes (Handb. of Ind.':. N. of Mex., 1907, pt. i. p. 343) points out 
that the great mass of the cojiper of mounds came from the region 
of laike Superior, and that had extensive intercourse between 
Mexico or Central America and the mound-country existed, or 
colonies from those southern parts been present in the area in 
question, artifacts of undoubtedly Mexican origin would have been 
lound in the mounds in considerable abundance, and methods of 
manipulation peculiar to the south would have been much in evidence. 
The facts indicate at most some exotic influence from Mexico, &c., 
but nothing far-reaching in its efiects. 

In the lower Mississippi valley the culture of certain peoples has 
lieen thought to contain elements (e.g. the temples and other religious 
institutions of the Natchez) suggestive of Mexican or Central 
American origin, either by inheritance from a common ancient source 
or by later borrowings. When one reaches the Pueblos region, with 
its present and its extinct " village culture,” there is considerable 
evidence of contact and inter-mfluence, if not perhaps of common 
origin, of culture-factors. Dr ]. Walter Fewkes, a chief authority 
on the ethnic history of Arizona, New Mexico and the outlying 
areas of " Pueblos culture," especially in its ceremonial aspects, 
has expressed the opinion {Amer. Anthrop. vol. vii. p. 51) that * it 
is not improbable that Iwth Mexican and Pueblos cultures originated 
in a region in northern Mexico, developing as environment per¬ 
mitted in its northern and southern homes.” Unfavourable milieu 
in the north prevented the culture of the Pueblos Indians and the 
Clift-dwellers, their ancestors, reaching the height attained in 
Mexico and Central America, represented by femple-architecture, 
ornamentation of buildings, hieroglyphs, &c. Strong evidence of 
Poeblos-Mexican relationship Dr Fewkes sees {Proc. Wash. /lead. 
Sci., 1900) in the great serpent cult of Tusayan, Ihe " New Fire 
and other F^eblos ceremonials of importance; also in the mosaic 
objects (gorgets, ear-pendants, Iweast-ornaments, &c.) from Pueblos 
ruins in Arizona, some of the workmanship of which equals that of 
similar character in old Mexico. The arid region of the south¬ 
western United States and part of northern Mexico may well have 
been a centre for the dispersion of such primitive institutions and 
ideas as reached their acme in the country of the Aztecs. But of 
the Pueblos languages, the Moqui or Hopi of north-eastern Arizona is 
the only one showing undoubted, thoimh not intimate, relationship 
with the NahUatl of ancient Mexico. The Shoshonian family, repre- 
.sented in the United States by the Shoshonees, Utes, Comanches 
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and other tribes, besides tlie Moqui, includes also the numerous 
Sonoran tribes of north-western Mexico, as well as the Nahuatl- 
speaking peoples farther south, some of the outliers having wandered 
even to Costa Rica (and perhaps to Panama). This linguistic unity 
of the civilized Aztecs with the rude Utes and Shoshones of the 
north is one of the most interesting ethnological facte in primitive 
America. Change of environment may have had much to do with 
this higher development in the south. Besides the Shoshonian, the 
Coahuiltecan and the Athabaskan are or have been repi-esented in 
northern Mexico, the last by the Apaches and Tobosos. From the 
period of the Spanish colonization of New Mexico down to about the 
last quarter of the 19th century (and sporadically later, e.g. the 
attack ill rgoo 011 the Mormon settlement in Chihuahua), these 
Indians have hovered around the Mexican border, ftc., their pre¬ 
datory expeditions extending at one time as far south as jalisco. 
In the far west the Yuman family of languages belongs on both 
sides of the border. 

In the popular mind the religion of the North American 
Indian con,5ists prartirally of belief in the “ Great Spirit ” 
and the “ Happy Hunting Ground.s.” But while 
some tribes, e.g. of the Iroquoian and Caddoan stocks, ,aio/e*y, 
appear to have come reasonably near a pantheistic ^e. 
conception tending toward monism and monotheism, 
not a little of present Indian beliefs as to the “Great Spirit,” 

“ God ” and “ Devil,” “ Good Spirit ” and “ Evil Spirit,” &c., 
as well as concerning moral distinctions in the hereafter, can 
reasonably be considered the result of missionary and other 
influences coming directly or indirectly from the whites. The 
central idea in the religion and mythology of the aborigines 
north of Mexico is what Hewitt (Amer. Anthrop., 1902) has pro¬ 
posed to term orenda, from “ the Iroquois name of the fictive 
force, principle or magic power which was assumed by the 
inchoate reasoning of primitive man to be inherent in every 
body and being of nature and in every personified attribute, 
property or activity belonging to each of these and conceived 
to be the active cause or force or dynamic energy involved in 
every operation or phenomenon of nature, in any manner 
affecting or controlling the welfare of man.” The crenels of 
the innumerable beings and objects, real and imagined, in the 
universe differed immensely in action, function, power, &c., 
and in like manner varied were the efforts of man by prayers, 
offerings and sacrifices, ceremonies and rites of a propitiatory 
or sympathetic nature to influence ior his own welfare the 
possessor of this or that orenda, from the “ high gods ” to the 
least of aU beings. Corresponding to the Iroquoian orenda is the 
waJianda of the Siouan tribes, some aspects of which have been 
admirably treated by Miss Fletcher in her “ Notes on Certain 
Beliefs concerning Will Power among the Siouan Tribes ” 
{Science, vol. v., n.s., 1897). Other parallels of orenda are 
Algonkian manito, Shoshonian po.kuni, Athabaskan coen. As 
Hewitt points out, these Indian terms are not to be simply 
translated into English by such expressions as “mystery,” 
“ magic,” “ immortal,” “ seorcery,” “ wonderful,” &c. Man, 
indeed, “ may sometimes possess weapons whose orenda is 
superior to that possessed by some of the primal beings of his 
cosmology.” 

The main topics of the mythology of the American Indiaas 
north of Mexico have been treated by Powell in his “ Sketch 
of the Mythology of the North American Indians” {First 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Elhnol., 1879-1880), and Brinton in his American 
Hero Myths (1876), Myths of ihe New World (1896) and Religions 
of Primitive Peoples (1900). Widespread is the idea of a culture- 
hero or demi-god (sometimes one of twins or even quadruplets) 
who is born of a human virgin, often by divine secret fecundation, 
and, growing up, frees the earth from monsters and evil beings, 
or re-fashions it in various ways, improves the breed and perfects 
the institutions of mankind, then retires to watch over the world 
from some remote resting-place, or, angered at the wickedness 
of men and women, leaves them, promising to return at some 
future time. He often figures in the great deluge legend as the 
friend, helper and regenerator of the human race. A typical 
example of these culture-heroes is the Algonkian character 
who appears as Nanabozho among the Ojibwa, Wisaketchak 
among the Cree, Napiw among the Blackfeet, Wisaka wong 
the Sacs and Foxes, Glooscap (Kuloskap) among the Microac, 
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&c. (see Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1891, and Handbook of Anter. 
Inds., 1907), whose brother is sometimes represented as being 
after death the ruler of the spirit world. The Iroquoian corres¬ 
pondent of Nanabozho is Tehoronhiawakhon; the Siouan, 
m many respects, Ictinike. Among many tribes of the North 
Pacific coast region the culture-hero appears as the “ transformer,” 
demi-god, human or animal in form (coyote, blue-jay, raven, 
&c.), the last often being tricksters and dupers of mankind 
and the rest of creation as well. This trickster and buffoon 
(also liar) element appears also in the Iroquoian and Algonkian 
culture-heroes and has received special treatment by Brinton 
{Essays of an Americanist, 1890). On the whole, the Algonkian 
and Iroquoian culture-hero is mainly actuated by altruistic 
motives, while the “ transformer ” of the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast region is often credited with producing or shaping 
the world, mankind and their activities as they now exist for 
purely egotistic purposes. Other noteworthy heroes, “ reformers,” 
Hie., among the North American Indians arc the subject of 
legends, like the Iroquoian “ Good Mind and Bad Min 4 ” the 
Algonkian (Musquaki) “ Hot Hand and Cold Hand,” the 
Zunian “ Right Hand and Left Hand ” ; and numerous others, 
including such conceptions as the antagonism and opposition 
of land and water (dry and wet), summer and winter, day and 
night, food and famine, giants and pigmies, &c. In the matter 
of the personification of natural phenomena, &c., there is con¬ 
siderable variation, even among tribes of approximately the 
same state of culture. Thus, e.g. as Hewitt notes {Handbook 
of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 970), while with the Iroquoian 
and eastern Algonkian tribes “ the Thunder people, human 
in form and mind and usually four in number, are most important 
and staunch friends of man ” ; in the region of the Great Lakes 
and westward “ this conception is replaced by that of the 
Thunder bird.” 

The Pawnee Indians of the Caddoan stock seem both individually 
and trihally to jjossess a deep religious sense expressing itself alike 
in moods of the person and in ceremonies of a general popular 
character. This is evident, alike from Miss Fletcher's description 
{. 4 nier. Anthrop., 1899, pp. 83-85) of a venerable priest of tliat 
tribe, Tahiroossawichi, and from her detailed account of " The 
Hako: A Pawnee Ceremony " {Twenty-second Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol., 1900-1901, pp. 5-372). This Hako ceremony, the original 
stimulus for which was probably desire for oltspring, and then to 
ensure friendship and peace between groups of persons belonging to 
dirtcrent clans, gentes or tribes, had no fixed or .stated time and 
" was not connected with planting or harvesting, hunting or war 
or any tribal festival," although the Indians take uji the Hako, 
vitli Its long series of observances and its hundred songs, " in the 
spring when the birds are mating, or in the summer when the birds 
are nesting and caring for their young, or in the fall when tlie birds 
are ilockiiig, but not m the winter when all things arc asieep; 
with the Hako we are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of 
plenty and of peace, so we must pray when life is stirring every¬ 
where,"—these are the words of the Indian hieragogue. 

In the arid region of the south-western United States there has 
grown up, especially among the Moqui, as may be read in the numer¬ 
ous monographs of Dr J. Walter Fewkes (and briefly m the Report 
0/ the Smithsonian Institution tor 1905), a system of religious cere¬ 
monials and sympathetic magic, the object of which is to ensure 
the necessary ramfall and through this the continued life and 
prosperity of the people. Here everything is conceived as really 
or symbolically related to sun. water, rain. The Moqui are essenti¬ 
ally a religious people, and their mythology, in which the central 
figures are the " earth mother " and the " sky father,” has been 
described as " a polytheism largely tinged with ancestor-worship 
and permeated witli fetishism." Part of their exceedingly intricate, 
complex and elaborate ritual is the .so-called " snake dance," which 
has been written of by Boiirke {The Snake Dance of the Moquis, 
1884), Fewkes and others. 

In the Golf region east of the Mississippi, " sun worship,” with 
primitive " temples," appears among some of the tribes with certain 
curious myths, beliefs, ceremonies, &c. The Natchez, e.g. according 
to Dr Swanton {Amer. Anthrop., 1907). were noteworthy on account 
of " their highly dev'-lojied monarchical government and their 
possession of a national religion centring about a temple, which 
reminds one in many ways of the temples of Mexico and Central 
America." They seem to have had " an extreme form of sun- 
worship and a highly developed ritual." A simpler form of sun- 
worship is found among the Kootenay of British Columbia {Rep. 
Brit. Assoc., 1889, 1892). With the Yuchi occur some Algonkian- 
Uke myths of the deluge, &c. 

The best data as to the religion and mythology of the Iroquoian 


tribes are to be found in tlie writings of Hewitt, especially in his 
monograph on " Iroquoian Cosmology " {Twenty-first Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Ethnol., 1899-1900, pp. 127-339). In the creation-myths 
several instances of European influence are pointed out. Motiier- 
earth and her life are the source, by transformation and evolution, 
of all things. The first beings of Iroquoian mythology (daylight, 
earthquake, winter, medicine, wind, life, flower, &c.) " were not 
beasts, but belonged to a rather vague class of which man was the 
characteristic type,"—later come beast-gods. According to Hewitt 
the Iroquoian term rendered m English “ god" signifies really 
“ disposer, controlier," for to these Indians " god " and " controller ’’ 
are synonymous; and so " the reputed controller of the operations 
of nature received worship and prayers." Creation-legends in great 
variety exist among the North American aborigines, from simple 
fiat actions of single characters to complicated transformations 
accomplished with the aid of other beings. The specific creation 
legend often follows that of the deluge. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all North American creation 
stories is that of the Zufii as recorded by Cushing {Thirteenth Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1891-1892) in his " Outlines of Zufii Creation 
Myths.” Here the principal figure is " Awonawilona, the maker 
and container of all," and the growth-substance the " fogs of in¬ 
crease," which he evolved by his thinking in the pristine night. 
The long tale of the origin of the sun, the earth and the sky, and 
the taking form of " the seed of men and all creatures " in the 
lowest of the four caves or wombs of the world and their long journey 
to light and real life on the present earth is a wonderful story of 
evolution as conceived by the primitive mind, an aboriginal epic, 
in fact. 

In the mythology and religion of the Algonkian tribes (particularly 
the Chippewa, ike.) is expressed " a firm belief in a cosmic mystery 
present throughout all nature, called mamtou." This nianitou 
" was identified with both animate and inanimate objects, and the 
impulse was strong to cuter mto personal relation with the mystic 
power ; it was easy lor an Ojibwa to associate the mamtou with all 
forms of transcendent agencies, .some of which assumed definite 
characters and played the role of deities " (Jones). There were 
innumerable manitous of high or low degree. The highest develop¬ 
ment of this conception was in Kitchi Mamtou (Great Mamtou), 
but whether this personification has not been considerably influenceci 
by teachings of tlie wliites is a ipiestion. The chief figure in tin- 
mythology of the Chippewa and related tribes is Nanabozho, who 
" while yet a youth became the creator of the world and everything 
it contamed; the author of all the great institutions m Ojibwa 
society and the founder of the leading ceremonies " (Jones, Ann. 
Arch. Rep. Ontario, 1905; Journ. Amer. Tolk-I.ore, 1902, &c.). It 
is to this character that some of the most human of all Indian 
myths are attached, e.g. the Micmac legend of the origin of the 
crowing of babies and the story of Nanabozho’s attempt to stick 
his toe into his mouth after the manner of a little child. Nanabozho 
IS also the central figure in the typical deluge legend of the Algonkian 
peoples of the Great Lakes {Journ. of American Folk-Lore, 1891), 
which, in some versions, is the most remarkable myth of its 
kind north of Mexico. 

The best and most authoritative discussion of the religious and 
mythological ideas of the Eskimo is to be found in the article ot 
Dr Franz Boas on “ The Folk-Lore of the Eskimo " {Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, 1904, pp. 1-I3). The characteristic feature of Eskimo 
folk-lore is the hero-tales, treating of visits to fabulous tribes, en¬ 
counters with monsters, quarrels and " wars," shamanism, witch¬ 
craft, &c., and generally of " the events occurring in human society 
as it exists now," the supernatural playing a more or less important 
role, but the ma.ss of folk-lore being " thoroughly human m char¬ 
acter." In Eskimo myths there appears to be " a complete absence 
of the idea that transformations or creations were made for the 
benefit of man during a mythological period, and that these events 
changed the general aspect of tlie world," quite in contrast with 
the conceptions ot many Indian tribes, particularly in the region of 
the North Pacific, where the " traiisformer ” (sometimes trickster 
also), demi-god, human or animal (coyote, raven, blue-]ay, &c.), 
plays so important a part, as may be seen from the legends recorded 
m Dr Boas s Indiamsche Sagen aer nord-pacifischen Kiisle Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895) and other more recent monographs. In Eskimo folk¬ 
lore the field of animal tales is quite limited, and Dr Boas is ol 
opinion that the genuine animal myth " was originally foreign to 
Eskimo folk-lore," and has been borrowed from the Indians. Per¬ 
haps the mo.st prominent character in Eskimo mythology is Sedna, 
the old woman, who is mistress of the lower world beneath the 
ocean {Amer. Anthrop., 1900), The highest being conceived ot by 
the Athabaskans of Canada was, according to Morice {Ann. Arch. 
Rep. Ontario, 1905, p. 204), " a real entity, which they feared rather 
than loved or worshipped.” The way of communicating with the 
unseen was through " personal totems,” revealed usually in dreams. 
The Hupa, an Athabaskan people of California, are reported by 
Goddard as possessing a deep religious sense. But the most re¬ 
markable mythology of any Athabaskan tribe is that of the Navaho 
which has been studied in detail under some of its chief aspects by 
Dr Washington Matthews in his valuable monographs, Naoahn 
Legends (1897) and The Night Chant (1902). According to Dr 
Matthews, the Navaho " are a highly reUgious people having many 
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well-defined divinities (nature gods, animal gods and local gods), 
a vast mythic and legendary lore and thousands of significant 
formulated songs and prayers, which must be learned and repeated 
in the most exact manner; they have also hundreds of musical 
compositions; the so-called dances are ceremonies which last for 
nine nights and parts of ten days, and the medicine-men spend 
many years of study in learning to conduct a single one properly." 
The most prominent and revered of the deities of the Navaho is 
Estsanatlehi, the “ woman who rejuvenates herself," of whom it is 
believed that she grows old, and then, at will, becomes young again. 

The numerous Indian tribes subjected to the environment of the 
Great Plains have developed in great detail some special religious 
observances, ceremonial institutions, secret societies, ritual ot^v- 
ances, &c. The mental life of these Indians was profoimdly in¬ 
fluenced by the buffalo and later not a little by the horse. Various 
aspects of Plains culture have recently been discassed by Goddard, 
Kroeber, Wissler, Dorsey, Fletcher, Boas, &c., from whose inve.sti- 
gations it would appear that much intertribal borrowing has taken 
place. Among some of the Algonkian (Arapaho, Blackfcct, Chey¬ 
enne, &c.), Siouan (Ponka, c.g.) Caddoan, Shoshonian, Kiowan and 
perhaps Kitunahan stocks the " sun-dance " in some form or other 
prevailed at one time or another. According to Wissler (Atmr. 
Anthrop., igoS, p. 205), this ceremony, as now practised by many 
tribes, " is the result of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies 
and ideas "—the torture feature, e.q., " seems to have been a separate 
institution among the Missouri river tribes, later incorporated in 
their sun-dance and eventually passed on to other tribes.” Some 
other complicated ceremonials have apparently grown up in like 
manner. As ceremonies that are qiiite modern, having been intro¬ 
duced during the historical period, Dr Wissler instances " the Ghost 
dance. Omaha dance. Woman’s dance. Tea dance and Mescal eating," 
of which all, except the Ghost dance, " flourish in almost all parts 
of the area under various names, but with the same essential features 
and .songs." Other interesting ceremonies of varying degrees of 
importance and extent of distribution are those of " the medicine- 
pipe, buffalo-medicine, sweat-lodge, puberty-rites, medicine-tipis, 
war-charms, &c." Interesting also are the " medicine bundles," 
or " arks " as they were once mistakenly called. 

The " Gho.st dance,” the ceremonial religious dance of most 
notoriety to-day, " originated among the Paviotso (its prophet 
was a young Paiute medicine man, Wovoka or ‘ Jack Wilson ') in 
Nevada about 1888, and spread rapidly among other tribes imtil 
it numbered among its adherents nearly all the Indians of the 
interior basin, from Missouri river to or beyond the Rockies " 
(Mooney). Wovoka's doctrine was that a new dispensation was at 
hand, and that " the Indians would be restored to their inheritance 
and united with their departed friends, and they must prepare for 
the event by practising the songs and dance ceremonies which the 
prophet gave them.” F.ast of the Rocky Mountains this dance 
soon came to be known as the " Ghost dance " and a common 
feature was hypnotic trances. The Sioux outbreak of iSpo-iSpi 
was in part due to the excitement of the " Ghost dance.” According 
to Mooney, " in the Crow dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, a 
later development from the Gho.st dance properj the drum is used, 
and many of the ordinary tribal dances have incorporated Ghost 
dance features, including even the hypnotic trances." The doctrine 
generally " has now laded out and the dance exists only as a .social 
lunction.” A full account of this " dance," its chief propagators, 
the modi operandi of its ceremonies and their transference, and the 
results of its prevalence among so many Indian trilies. Is given in 
Mooney's detailed monograph on " The Gho.st Dance Religion and 
the Sioux Outbreak of 1800” (fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Jithnot., 
1802-1893). 

In reference to " Messiah doctrines " among the abongines of 
North America, Mooney calls attention to the fact that " within the 
United States every great tribal movement (e.g. the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, the combination of Tecumseh, &c,) originated in the 
teaching of some messianic prophet.” In pnmitivc America the 
dance has figured largely in social, religious and artistic aciivitie.s 
of all kinds, and one of its most interesting developments has occurred 
among the Plains Indians, where " the Mandan and other Siouan 
tribes dance in an elalxirate ceremony, called the Buffalo dance, 
to bring game when food is scarce, in accordance with a well-defined 
ritual ” (Hewitt). Among other noteworthy dances of the North 
.American aborigines may be mentioned the calumet dance of 
several tribes, the scalp dance, the " Green-corn dance ” of the 
Iroquois, the busk (or puskitau) of the Creeks (in connexion with 
" new fire ” and regeneration of all things), the " fire dance " of the 
Mississaguas, &c. 

The Californian area, remarkable in respect to language and 
culture in general presents also some curious religious and mytho¬ 
logical phenomena. According to Kroeber, " tlie mythology of the 
Californians was characterired by unnsually well-developed and 
consistent creation-myths, and by the complete lack not only of 
migration but of ancestor traditions." The ceremonies of the 
Cafifornian Indians " were numerous and elaborate as compared 
with the prevailing simplicity of life, but they lacked almost totally 
the rigid ritualism and extensive symbolism that pervade the 
ceremonies of moat America." The most authoritative discussions 
of the religion and mythology of the Californian Indians arc those 
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of Dr Dixon and Dr Kroeber, the latter especially in tlie University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 
tor 1904-1907. 

The shamans, " medicine-men,” &c,, of the American Indians 
are of all degrees from the self-constituted angekok of the Eskimo 
to those among tribes of higher culture who are chosen from a special 
family or after undergoing elaborate preliminanes of selection and 
initiation. The " medicine- men ” of several tribes have been 
described with considerable detail. This has been done for the 
" Midfiwiwin, or Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwa ” by Hoffman 
(Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. pp. 143-300); for the " Medicine¬ 
men of the Apache " ^ Bourke (Ninth Ann. Rep. pp. 443-603) 
and for those of the Cherokee by Mooney (Seventh Ann. Rep. 
pp. 301-397), while a number of the chief facts concerning American 
Indian shamans in general have been gathered in a recent article 
by Dr R. B. Dixon (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 1-12). In 
various parts of tlio continent and among diverse tribra the shaman 
exercises functions as " healer, sorcerer, seer, priest and educator." 
These functions among the tribes of lower culture are generally 
exercised by one and the same individual, but, with rise in civilisa¬ 
tion, the healer-.sorcerer and shaman - sorcerer disappear or wane 
in power and influence as the true priest develops. "The priestly 
character of the shaman appears among the Plains tribes in con¬ 
nexion with the custody of the " sacred bundles " and the keeping 
of the ceremonial myths, &c., but is more marked among the Pueblos, 
Navaho, &c., of the south-west, while "a considerable development 
of the priestly function may also be seen among the Muskogi, 
particularly in the ca.se of the Natchea, with their remarkable cult 
and so-called temple.” The reverent character of the best " priests " 
or shamans among the Pawnee and Omaha has been emphasized 
by Miss A. C. Fletcher and Francis la Flesche. The class-organiza¬ 
tion of the shamans reaches its acme in the midf societies of the 
Chippewa and the priest-societies of the Pueblos Indians (Moqui, 
Zufii, (fee ). 

The gomes of the American aborigines north of Mexico have 
been made the subject of a detailed monograph by Culin, 
“ Games of the North American Indians ” {Twenty- 
fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1902-1903, pp. 1-846), 
in which are treated the games of chance, games of dexterity 
and minor amusements of more than 200 tribes belonging to 
34 different linguistic slocks. According to Culin, “ games of 
pure skill and calculation, such as chess, are entirely absent.” 
There are more variations in the materials employed than in 
the object or methods of play and in general the variations do 
not follow differences in language. The tyjie known os “ dice 
game ” is reported here from among 130 tribes belonging to 
30 stocks ; the “ hand-game ” from 81 tribes belonging to 28 
stocks. The centre of distribution of North American Indian 
games, which, with the exception of a few post-Columbion 
additions, are all autochthonous, Culin finds in the south-west 
—‘‘ there appears to be a progressive change from what appears 
to be the oldest forms of existing games from a centre in the 
south-western United States, along lines north, north-east 
and east.” Similar changes radiating southward from the 
same centre are likewise suggested. He is of opinion that, 
outside of children’s games as such and the kinds of minor 
amusements common in all civilizations, the games of the North 
American Indians, as they now exist, “ are either instruments 
of rites or have descended from ceremonial observances of a 
religious character,” and that “ while their common and secular 
object appears to be purely a manifestation of the desire for 
amusement or gain, they are performed also as religious cere¬ 
monies, as rites pleasing to the gods to secure their favour, 
or as processes of sympathetic magic, to drive away sickness, 
avert other evil, or produce rain and the fertilization and re¬ 
production of plants and animals or other beneficial results.” 
He also believes that these games, “ in what appears to be their 
oldest and most primitive manifestations are almost exclusively 
divinatory.” This theory of the origin of games in divination, 
which receives considerable support from certain facts in primitive 
America, needs, however, further proof. So, too, with Mr Gulin’s 
further conclusion that “ behind both ceremonies and ga.mes 
there existed some widespread myth from which both derived 
their impulse,” that myth being the one which discloses the 
primal gamblers os those curious children, the divine Twins, 
the miraculous offspring of the sun, who are the principal 
personages in many Indian mythologies.” These eternal con¬ 
tenders “ are the original patrons of play, and their games 
are the games now played by men.” 
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It was fonnerly thmiffht that “ totemism ” and real “ gentile 
organization ” prevailed over all of North America. But it 
Soeimi appears tliat in several scctiotis of the country 

orgaaiu- Such beliefs and institutions were unknown, and tliat 
Uoa, even within the limits of one and the same stock one 
automt, did not, possess them. Matri¬ 

archal ideas and the corresponding tribal institutions 
were also once regarded us the primal social condition of all 
Indian tribes, having been afterwards in many cases replaced 
by patriarchal ideas and institutions. Since the appearance of 
Morgan’s famous monograph on Ancient Society (New York, 
1878) and his Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity in the 
Human luimtly (Washington, 1871), the labours of American 
ethnologists have added much to our knowledge of the sociology 
of the American Indians, Forms of society among these Indians 
vary from the absolute democracy of tlie Atliabaskun Ten'a 
of . 41 aska, among whom, according to Jette (Cougr. int. d. 
Amer., Quebec, 1886), there exist “ no chiefs, guides or masters,” 
and public opinion dominates (“ every one commands and all 
obey, if they see lit ”), to the complicated systems of some of 
the tribes of the North Pacific coast regions, with threefold 
divisions of chiefs, “ nobles,” and “ common people ” (some¬ 
times also, in addition, slaves), secret and “ totcmic ” organiza¬ 
tions, religious societies, sexual institutions (“ men's houses,” 
&c.), and other like divisions; and beyond this to the develop¬ 
ment along political and larger social lines of alliances and con¬ 
federations of tribes (often speaking entirely different languages) 
which liave played an important role in the diffusion of primitive 
culture, such as the Powhatan confederacy of Virginia and the 
Abnaki confederacy of the North Atlantic region ; the con¬ 
federacy of the Chippewa, Ottawa and Potawatomi of the Great 
I.akes; the Huron confederacy of Ontario ; the Dakota alliance 
of the north-west; the Blackfoot confederacy of the Canadian 
north-west; the Caddoan confederacy of the Arkansas region ; 
the Creek confederacy of the South Atlantic country. Tlie acme 
of federation was readied in the great “ League of the Iroiiuois," 
whose further development and expansion were prevented by 
the coming of the Europans and their conquest of primitive 
North America. According to Morgiui (League oj the Iroquois, 
New York, 1851) and Hale (Iroquois Book oj Rites, 1881), who 
have written about this remarlcable attempt, by federation of 
all tribes, to put an end to war and usher in the reign of universal 
peace, its fomiadoa under the inspiring genius of Hiawatha 
took place about i45y. But J. N. B. Hewitt, himself an Iroquois, 
offers reasons (Aincr. Antfiroj)., 1892) for believing that the 
correct date of its founding lies between 1559 and 1570. 

Tribes like the Kootenay tRep. Bril. Assoc., 1S92) have no toiems 
and secret societies, nor do they seem to liave ever posses.sctl them. 
This may also be said ol soine of tlie Sahshan tribes, though others 
of the same stock have complicated systems. The Klamath Indians 
(Lntuaraian slock) " are absolutely ignorant of the gentile or clan 
system as prevalent among the Haida, Tlingit and Eastern Indians 
ol North America; matriarchate is also unknown among them ; 
every one is free to marry within or wiUiont the tribe, and the 
children inherit from the father ” (GaLschel). In all parts of Cali¬ 
fornia indeed, aceording to Kroeber (Hanilhooli of Amer. lads., ic)oy, 
pt. i. p. iqi), " both totemism and a true gentile organization were 
totally lacking.” Nor does it appear that eitlier personal or communal 
totemism is a necessary attriliute of clan and gentile organizations 
where sin h do exist. The Heiltsuk of British Columbia have animal 
totems, while the Kwakiutl do not, although both these irihi's belong 
to the same Wakashan stock. Among tlie Iroquoian trilies. accord¬ 
ing to Hewitt {Handbook, p. 303), the primary unit of social and 
pailiticai organization, termed in Mohawk ohwachira. is " the family, 
comprising all the male and female progeny of a v oman and of all her 
female descendants in the female fine and of such oilier persons as 
may be adopted into the okwachira." The head of the ohwachira is 
■' usually the oldest woman in it," and it " never bears the name of a 
tuielaiy or other deity." The clan was composed of one or more ol 
such ohwachiras, being " developed apparently through the coales¬ 
cence of two or more ohwachiras having a common abode." From 
the clan or gens developed the govcniment of the tribe, and out of 
that the Iroquois confederation. 

Tlie power of the chief varied greatly among the North American 
aborigines, as well as the manner of his selection. Among the 
Eskimo, Chiefs proper!}' understood hardly .have existed; nearly 
everywhere the power of all sorts of chiefs (both war and peace) was 
limited and modified by the restraints of councils and other advisers. 


Age, wealth, ability, generosity, the favour of the shaman, &c., were 
qualifications for Uic clueftainship m various parts of the continent. 
Women generally seem to liave had little or no direct voice in 
government, except tliat they could (even among some of the 
Athabaskan tribes) sometimes become chiefs, and, among the 
Iroquois, were represented in councils, had certain powers and pre¬ 
rogatives (including a sort of veto on war), &c. Many tribes had 
permanent peace-chiefs and temporary war-chiefs. According to 
Hewitt (Handb. of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 2O4), " In the Creek 
confederation and that of the Iroquois, the most complex aborigmal 
governmeut north of Mexico, tliere wa.s, in fact, no head chief. The 
lirst chief of the Onondaga federal roll acted as the chairman of the 
federal council, and by virtue of liis oliice he called the federal council 
together. With tliis all pre-eminence over the other cliiefs ended, 
lor the governing power of the confederation was lodged in the federal 
council. The federal council was compo.sefl of the federal chiefs of the 
several component tribes ; the tribal council consisted of the federal 
chiefs and sub-chief-s ol the tribe." The greatest development of the 
power of the chief and his tenure of office by licrcdity seems to have 
occurred among the Natchez and certain other tribes of the lower 
Mississippi and Gulf region. Among tlie Plains tribes, in general, 
non-inheritance prevailed, and " any ambitious and courageous 
warrior could apparently, in strict accordance with custom, make 
himself a chief by the acquisition of suitable property and through 
his own force of character " (Hewitt). 

Among the North American aborigines the position of woman and 
her privileges and duties varied greatly Irom the usually narrow 
limits prescribed by the Athabaskans, according to Morice (Congr. 
int. d. Amir., Quebec, 1906), to the socially high status reached 
among some of the Iroquoian tribes in particular. In the North 
Pacific coast region file possession of slaves is said to have lieen 
a cause of a relatively higher position of woman there than obtained 
among neiglibouring tribes. I'lic custom of adoption Ixith 01 
children and captives also resulted advantageously to woman. 
The role and accomplishments of woman in primitive North America 
arc treated with some detail m Mason’s Woman's Share i« Prtmiltve 
Culture (i8<m). The form of thi: family and the nature of marriage 
varied considerably among the North American aborigines, as also 
did tlie ceremonies of courtship and the proceeding.s in divorce, &c 
With some tribes apparently real purchase of brides occurred, but 
in many cases the seeming purchase turns out to be merely " a 
ratification of the marriage by means ol gifts " Great differences 
in these matters are found within the limits of one and the same 
stock (e.g Siouan), Female descent, e.g., prevailed among the 
-■Mgonkian tribes of the .south-ca.st but not among those of tlie north 
and west; and tlie case of tlie Creeks (Muskogian) .shows tliat 
female descent is not necessarily the concomitant of a high social 
status of woman. Among the Ziihi, where the man is adopted as 
a son by the father of his wife, “ she is thus mistress of the situation ; 
the children are hers, and slie can order tlie husband from the liouse 
■should occasion arise" (Lowie and Farrand). With many tribes, 
however, the husband could divorce his wife at will, but Farrand 
and Lowie in their discussion of Indian marriage {Handb. of Amer. 
Jnds., 1907, pt. i. p. 8o()) report on the other liand the curious fact 
that among the Wmtun of California " men seldom expel their 
wives, but slink away from home, leaving their families beliind.” 
In the case ol divorce, the children generally go with tlie mother. 
From a survey of the available data Lowie and Farrand conclude 
that " monogamy is thus found to be the pievalent form of marriage 
throughout the continent," vaiied from to iKiIygamy, where wealth 
and other circumstances dictated it. In California, e.g., polygamy is 
rare, while with some of the Plains tribes it was quite common. 
Here again difterenres of note occurred within the same stock, e.g. 
the Iroquois proper could not have more than one wife, but the 
Huron Indian could. The family itself varied from the group of 
parents and children to the larger cne.s dictated by social regulations 
among the eastern tribes with clan organizations, and the large 
" families " found by Swanton { 4 mer, Anthrop., 1905) among certain 
tribes of flic North Pacific coast, where relations and " poor re¬ 
lations," servants and slaves entered to swell the aggregate. 
Lxogamy was widely prevalent and incest rare. Cou.sin-marriages 
were frequenll}' tabooed. 

With many of the North American alxirigines the giving of the 
name, its transference from one imiividual to another, its cliange 
by the individual m recognition of great events, achievements, dc., 
and other a.spects of nominology are of significance in connexion 
with social life and religious ceremonies, rites and superstitious. 
The high level attained by some tribes in these matters can be seen 
from Miss Fletcher's description of " A Pawnee Ritual used when 
changing a Man’s Name " {Amer. Anthrop., 1899). Names marked 
epochs in lile ami changed with new achievements, and they had 
oltcn ’’ so personal and sacred a meaning," that they were naturally 
enough rendered ’’ unfit for the familiar purposes of ordinary 
address, to a people so reverently inclined as the Indians seem to 
have been ’’ The period of puberty in boys and girls was often the 
occasion of elaborate " initiation ” ceremonies and rites of various 
kinds, some of which were of a very trying and even cruel character. 
Ceremomal or symbolic ’’ killings,” ’’ new-births," 4 c., were also in 
vogue: likewise ordeals of wh^iping, isolation and solitary con¬ 
finement. " medicine ’’-taking, physical torture, ritual bathings. 
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painting of face or body, scarification and the like. The initiations, 
ordeals, &c., gone through by the youth as a prelude to maiihood 
and womanhood resembled m many respects those imposed upon 
individuals aspiring to be chiefs, shamans and " medicine-men." 
Many facts concerning these rites and oCTemonies will be found in 
G. Staley WaM’x Adoiescence. (1904) and in the articles on " Ordeals " 
and " Puberty Customs” in the Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico (1907-1910). In the method of approach to the 
supeniatural and the superhuman among Uie North American 
aborigines there is great diversity, and tlie powers and capacities 
of the individu.al have often received greater recognition than Is 
commonly believed. Thus, as Kroeber (Amer. Anthrop., 1902, 
p. 285) has pomted out, tlic Mohave Indians of the Yuman stock 
have as a distinctive feature of tlicir culture " the high degree to 
wliich tlicy have developed their system of dreaming and of in¬ 
dividual mstead of traditional connexion with the supernatural.” 
l or the Omaha of the Siouaii stock Miss A. C. Fletcher (Free. 
Amer. Assoc. Ado. Set., 1895, 1896; Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1898) 
has shown the appreciation of the individual in the lonely " totem ” 
vigil and the acquisition of the personal genius. 

From the Indians of North America the white man has 
borrowed not only ho.sts of geographical names and many 
Contact terms of spee^, but countless ideas and 

afraeec. methods as to food, medicines, clothes and other 
items in the conduct of life. Even to-day, as G. W. 
James points out in his interesting little volume, What the 
While Race may learn from the Indian (Chicago, iqo8), the end of 
the instruction of the “lower” race by live “higher “is not yet. 
The presence of the Indians and the existence of a “ frontier ” 
receding ever westward as the tide of immigration increased 
and the line of settlements advanced, have, as Prof. Turner 
has shown {Ann. Rep. Amer. Hist. Assoc., 1893), conditioned 
to a certain extent the development of civilization in North 
America. Had there been no aborigines here, the white race 
might have swarmed quickly over the whole continent, and the 
“ typical ” American would now be much different from what 
he is. The fact that the Indians were here in sufficient numbers 
to resist a too rapid advance on the part of the European 
settlers made necessary the numerous frontiers (really “ successive 
Americas ”), which began with Quebec, Virginia and Massa¬ 
chusetts and ended with California, Oregon, British Golumbia, 
Yukon and .'Vlaska, The Indians again arc no exception to the 
rule that one of the fundamentally important contributions 
of a primitive people to the culture-factors in the life of the 
rare dispossessing them consists of the trails and camping- 
places, water-w'ays and tratlc-routcs which they have known 
and used from time immemorial. The great importance of thc.se 
trails and sites of Indian camps and villages lor subsequent 
European development in North America lias been emphasized 
by Prof. F. J. Turner { 1 ‘roc. Wtsconstn Slate Histor. Soc., 18S9 
and 1894) and A. B. Hulbert {Historic Highways of America, New 
York, 1902-1905). It was over these old trails and through 
these water-ways that missionary, soldier, adventurer, trader, 
trapper, hunter, explorer and settler followed the Indian, with 
guides or without. The road followed the trail, and the railway 
the road. 

The fur trade and traffic with the Indians in general w'ere 
not without influence upon the social and political conditions 
of the European colonies. In the region beyond the Alleglianies 
the free hunter and the ‘ingle trapper flourished ; in the great 
north-west the fur eompanies. In the Mackenzie region and 
the Yukon country the “ free hunter ” is still to be met with, 
and he is, in some cases, practically the only representative of 
his rare with whom some of the Indian tribes come into con¬ 
tact. J. M. Bell {Joum. Amer. Folk-T.ore, xvi., 1903, 74), from 
personal obsen'ation, notes “ the advance of the barbarous 
border civilization,—the civilization of the whaler on Hudson's 
Ray, of the free trader on the Athabasca Lake and river, of the 
ranchers and placer miners on the Peace and other mountain 
rivers,” and observes further (p. 8.Q that “ the influx of fur- 
traders into the Mackenzie River region, and even to Great Bear 
Lake within the last two I'ears, since my return, has, 1 believe, 
very much altered the character of the Northern Indians.” 
In many parts of North America the free trapper and solitary 
hunter were often factors in the extermination of the Indian, 
while the great fur companies were not infrequently powerful 


agents in preserving him, since their aims of exploiting va.st 
areas in a material way were best aided by alliwce or even 
amalgamation. The early French fur companies, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the North-West Company, the American Fur 
Company, the Missouri Fur Company, the Kussian-American 
Company, the Alaska Commercial Company, &c., long stood 
with the Indians for the culture of the white man. F'or two 
centuries, indeed, the Hudson’s Bay Company was ruler of a 
large portion of what is now the Dominion of Canada, and its 
trading-posts still dot the Indian country in the far north-west. 
The mingling of races in the region beyond the Great Lakes is 
largely due to the fact that the trading and fur companies 
brought thither employes and dependants, of French, Scottish 
and English stock, who intermarried more or less readily with 
the native population, thus producing the mixed-blood element 
which has played an important role in the development of the 
American north-west. The fur trade was a valuable source 
of revenue for the early colonists. During the colonial period 
furs were sometimes even legal tender, like the wampum or 
shell-money of the eastern Indians, which, according to Mr 
Weeden {Eeon. Hist, of New England), tlie necessities of commerce 
made the European colonists of the 17th century adopt as a 
substitute for curreney of the Old World .sort. 

In their contact with the Indians the Europeans of the New 
World had many lessons in diplomacy and statecraft. Alliancies 
entered upon chiefly for commercial reasons led sometimes 
to important national events. The adhesion of the Algonkian 
tribes so largely to the French, and of the Iroquoian peoples 
as extensively to the English, practically settled which was 
ultimately to win in the struggle for supremacy in North Ameriia, 
If we believe Lewis H. Morgan, “ the Iroquois alliance with the 
English forms the chief fact in American history down to 1763.” 

The whites in their turn liavc influenced greatly tlie culture, 
institutions and ideas of the American aborigines. The early 
influence of the Scandinavians in (^eenland has had its import¬ 
ance ex^gerated by Dr Tylor {Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 1879). 
French influence in Canada imd Acadia began early and was 
very marked, affecting the languages (several Algonkian dialects 
have numerous loan-words, a.s have the Iroquois tongues still 
spoken in Quebec) and tlie customs of the Indians. French 
authoritie.s, missionaries and traders 'seemed to get into more 
sympathetic relations witti the Indians, and the intermarriage 
of the races met with practically no opposition. Hence the 
F'rench influence upon many tribes can be traced from the 
Atlantic past the Great Lakes and over the I’lains to the Rocky 
Mountains and even beyond, where the trappers, myyageurs, 
coureurs des hots and missionaries of French extraction have made 
their contribution to the modern tales and legends of the 
Canadian north-west and British Columbia. In one of the tales 
of the North Pacific coast appears Shishe Tle{t.e. Jesius Christ), 
and in another from the eastern slope of the Rockies Mani 
{t.e. Mari’). Another areaof French influence occurs in Louisiana, 
&c. The linglish, as a rule, paid much )es.s attention than did 
the French to the languages, manners and customs and institu¬ 
tions of the aborigines and were in general less given to inter¬ 
marriage with them (the classical example of Rolfe and Pocahontas 
notwithstanding), and less sympathetically minded towards 
them, although willing enough, as the numerous early educational 
foundations indicate, to improve them in both mind and body. 
The supremacy of the English-spealdng people in North America 
made theirs the controlling influence upon the aborigines in 
all parts of the country, in the Pacific coast region to-day as 
formerly in the eastern United States, where house-building, 
clothing and ornament, furniture, weapons and implements 
have been modified or replaced. Beside the Atlantic, the Mictnac 
of Nova Scotia now has its English loan-words, while among the 
Salishan tribes of British Columbia English is “ very seriously 
affecting the purity of the native speech ” (Hill-Tout), and 
even the Athabaskan Nahane are adding English words to their 
vocabulary (Morice). 

The English influence on tribal government and land-tenure, 
culminating in the incorporation of so many of the aborigines 
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as citizens of Canada and the United States, began in 1641. 
The first royal grants both in New England and farther south 
made no mention of the native population of the country, and 
the early proprietors and settlers were largely left to their own 
devices in dealing with them, the policy of extinguishing their 
titles to land being adopted as needed. Later on, of course, 
due recognition was had of the fact that certain parts of America 
were inhabited bv “ heathen,” “ savages,” &c., and the chiefs 
of many of the tribes were looked upon as rulers with preroga¬ 
tives of princes and royal personages (e.g. the “ Emperor ” 
Powhatan and llie “ Princess ” Pocahontas, “ King ” Philip, 
the “Emperor” of the Creeks, &c.). The method of dealing 
with the Indian “ tribes ” by the Federal government as auto¬ 
nomous groups through treatie.s, &c., lasted till 1871, when, by 
act of Congress, “simple agreements” were favoured in lieu of 
“ solemn treaties.” 

Meanwhile no consistent purpose was shown in dealing with 
the Indian problem. At one time the American policy was 
to concentrate all the Indians on three great reservations, an 
expansion of the plan adopted early in the 19th century which 
set aside the former “ Indian country ” (afterwards restricted 
to the Indian Territory). The sentiment in regard to great 
reservations, however, gradually weakened, till in 1878 it was 
proposed to concentrate the Indians on smaller reservations; 
but the entire reservation system became increasingly unpopular, 
and finally in 1887 Congress enacted the Land .Severalty Law, 
paving the way for abolition of the reservation and agency 
system ; at the same time it emphasized the government policy 
of gradually (the reservation .system was a preliminary step 
in the way of bringing the Indians more under government 
control) bringing about the cessation of all “ tribes ” as indepen¬ 
dent communities and securing their ultimate entrance upon 
I'itizenship with the white population. This certainly was far 
removed from the declaration of the Virginia Assembly in 1702 
that “ no Indian could hold office, be a capable witness, or hunt 
over patented land ” : and at this time also, “ an Indian child 
was cla-ssed as a mulatto, and Indians, like slaves, were liable 
to be taken on execution for the payment of debt.” As Miss 
Fletcher {Handb. of Amer. Inds., 1907, pt. i. p. 501) notes, 
the ordinance of Congress pas.sed in 1787 respecting the duty 
of the United States to the Indian tribes, which was confirmed 
by the act of 1789, was reaffirmed in the organizing acts of 
Alabama, (Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon, Wi.sconsin and Wyoming. 

The Land Severalty Law of 1887 (amended 1890) provided 
for the survey of reservations and the allotment to each person 
of a tract ranging from 40 to 160 acres, the remainder being sold 
to white .settlers. The process of dividing the Indian lands 
into individual allotments and disposing of the remainder for 
the benefit of the tribe or the nation has been very successful 
in many cases. This policy has culminated in a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme tourt, by virtue of which all 
Indians living \ipon their own allotments were declared to be 
citizens, on the .same terms and subject to the same laws as the 
whites. 

During the period 1600-1664, from the visit of Hudson to the 
surrender of New Amsterdam to the English, the Dutch exercised 
not a little influence upon the aborigines of the present state of 
New York and some of the regions adjoining, Hudson's harsh 
treatment of the natives caused the Dutch trouble later on. Through 
their trading-jiost of Fort Orange (now Albany) they came into 
contact with both Iroquoian and Algonkian tribes, carrying on an 
extensive trade in furs with some of them, including the New England 
Pequots. They sided with the Iroquois against the northern 
.Mgonkian tribes, but also aided the Mohegans against the Mohawks. 
Farther south they helped the Senecas against the Munsees. Their 
quarrels w'itli the Englrsh involved many of the Indian tribes on 
one side or the other. They have been generally condemned for 
their readiness to furnish the Indians with firearms and intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, though some of these actions were doubtless per¬ 
formed by individual traders and settlers only and cannot lie charged 
to a deliberate policy of the government. The modem title of 
Kora, given by the Canadian Iroquois to the governor-general 
(also to the king of England), is a corruption of Corlatr, the name of 


a Dutch trusted manager of Rensselaercoyck (bf. the Iroquois name 
for the French governor, 0 >io«Ko = Montmagny). 

German influence among the American Indians north of Mexico 
has made itself felt among the Eskimo (particularly in Labrador), 
the Delawares and MohegMis, the Iroquois and the Cherokee, where 
the Moravian missionaries did much good work. They influenced 
the Indians for peace and good conduct during the great wars. 
In Labrador the dress, liabitations and beliefs of the Eskimo have 
been considerably modified. It is said by some that Sequoyah, 
the inventor of the " Cherokee alphabet,” had for father a German 
settler. 

The great influence of the Spaniards upon the American Indians 
has been treated by Blackmar in his Spanish Institutions in the 
South-west, and by Lummis, Bourke, Hodge and other authonties. 
The results of Spanish contact and control arc seen in the loan¬ 
words in the various languages of the region, the consequences of 
the introduction of domestic animals (hor.se, mule, sheep, goat, 
fowls), the perfection of the arts involved in the utilization of wool, 
the planting of wheat, the cultivation of peaches and other exotic 
fruits. The difference between the Navaho and their close kinsmen 
the Apache may be largely attributed to changes wrought by the 
coming of the Spaniards. The " Mission Indians ” of California 
represent another great point of contact. In California thousands 
and thousands aif Indians were converted and brought under the 
control of the able and devoted missionaries of the Catholic Church, 
only to become more or less utterly helpless when Spanish domina¬ 
tion ceased and the missions fell into decay. Traces of Spanish 
influence may be found as far north as the Saskatchewan, where 
personal names inijilving origin from a Mexican captive occur ; 
and there is not a little Spanish blood in some of the tribes of the 
Great Plains, who often took with them from their border raids, or 
acquired from other tribes, many white prisoners from Mexico, &c. 

In Alaska the influence of Russian sailors, traders and settlers 
during the period of occupancy was considerable, as was also that 
of the prie.sts and missionaries of the Greek Church, but much of 
what was thus imposed upon the aborigines has now been modified 
or is being submerged by the more recent influences of the English- 
speaking settlers, miners, &c., and the efforts of the American 
government to educate and improve them. The influence o 1 the 
Russians extended even to California, as the name " Russian River ” 
would indicate, and Friederici {Schiffahrt der Indianer, 1907, ji. 4(1) 
even thinks that to them is due the sporadic occurrence in that 
region of skin-boats It was through the Russians that the Alaskan 
Eskimo received tobacco. Some Russian words have crept into 
certain of the Indian languages. It has been said that the Russian 
authorities from time to time transported a few Indians over-sea 
to Kamchatka, &c. 

The general question of the relations of the Europeans m North 
America with the Indians has been treated by various authors, 
one of the most recent being Friedenci, whose Indianer und Amen- 
kanct (Brunswick, lyoo) is jierhaps a little too prejudiced. 

The contact between the race,s in North America has had 
its darker side, seen in the numerous conflicts and “ w'ars ” 
that have marked the conquest of the continent by 
the whites and the resistance of the weaker people 
to the inevitable triumph of the stronger. The 
following sketch of the warlike relations of various Indian stocks 
with the European colonists and their descendants brings out 
the principal facts of historic interest. 

Eskimoan. —The history of warfare between the European colonists 
(and their descendants) and the North American aborigines begins 
with the conflict of Eskimo and Northmen m Greenland, the last 
phase of which, 111 the first half of the l.stti century, ended in the 
destruction of the Eurojiean settlements and the loss of knowledge 
of the Eskimo to the Old World till they were rediscovered by 
Frobisher in 1576 and Davis in 1585. Then came a new series of 
small conflicts in which the whites have been the chief aggressors— 
whalers, sealers and other adventurers. In the extreme north-west 
the Aleuts were very harshly treated by the Russians, and one of 
the mo.st recent deeds of brutality has been the rejiorted extermina¬ 
tion, by irresjronsible whalers, of the Eskimo of Southamiiton l.sland 
in Hudson’s Bay. 

Al^onhtan and Iroquoian. —Southward, along the Atlantic coast, 
the period of actual settlement by the whites in large numbers was 
preceded by numerous conflicts with the Algonkian Indians in which 
all too often the whites (adventurers, fishermen, &c.) were priiici- 

ally at fault, the natives being sometimes carried off as slaves to 

pain and elsew'here in Europe. When Champlain, very shortly 
after tlic founding of Quebec, decided to help his Algonkian neigh¬ 
bours against their Iroquoian enemies, an alliance was entered upon 
which had much to do with the final defeat of France in North 
America. The battle fought and won by Champlain near Ticon- 
deroga in 1609 made the Iroquois the lasting antagonists of the 
French, and, since the former held a large portion of wluit is now 
the state of New York, the latter were effectually prevented from 
annihilating or destroying the English colonies to the south. The 
Iroquois alliance with the English in New York was preceded by 
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ono with the Dutch. Another result oi the feud between the Iroquois 
and the French was the destruction of the confederacy of the Hurons, 
themselves a people of Iroquoian stock, established in the region 
between Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, over a large portion of 
wliat is now the provmce of Ontario, ^though the antagonism 
between Hurons and Iroquois had existed even before the coming 
of Cartier and the inevitable conflict had already begun. As an 
outcome of Champlain's visit to the country of the Hurons in 1615 
the Jesuit missionaries had established themselves among these 
Indians and for thirty-five years laboured with a devotion and 
sacrifice almost unparalleled in the history of the continent. The 
struggle ended in the campaign of ib.18-1649, in which the Iroquois 
destroyed the Huron settlements and practically exterminated the 
people, the French priests m many cases having suffered martyrdom 
in the most cruel fashion at the hands of tlie savage conquerors. 
Sucli of tile Hurons as succeeded in escaping took refuge in some 
of the safer French settlements or found shelter among friendly 
Indian tribes farther west. Some of these refugees have their 
descendants among the Hurons of Lorette to-day and among tlie 
Wyandots of Oklahoma. The Tionontati (Tobacco Nation) Hurons 
continued the struggle for some time longer, a battle being fought 
m 1O59 on the Ottawa above Montreal, in which the Iroquois were 
victorious and the Huron chief slain. As late as 1747-1748 some 
of the Hurons, who had taken refuge in the west, under Orontony, 
a wily and unscrupulous chief, who was offended at certain actions 
of the French, entered into a conspiracy with many Algonkian tribes 
of the region to destroy the French posts at Detroit, (Sc., which, 
however, proved unsuccessful, the plot being revealed through the 
treachery of a Huron woman. A notable event in the French- 
Iroquois wars was the attack on Montreal in 1689. After the 
coming of Frontenac as governor of Canada the wars between the 
French and English involved some of the Indian tribes more and 
more, on one side or the other, the Mohawks especially, who took 
part agiunst the French, being famous for their raids from the region 
of Ohio to far into New Brunswick. During the French war and 
the American War of Independence the Algonkian and Iroquoian 
Indians serving on both sides were in part or wholly responsible for 
numerous massacres and other acts of barbarity, though the whites 
hoinetimes showed them.selves fully the equals of the savages they 
condemned. 

In New England the most notable conflicts were " the Pequot 
war "of 10,17-1038 and " King Philip's war " of 167,5-1670. the latter 
rraulting in the overthrow of a powerful confederacy, which at one 
time threatened the very existence of the colony, ami the practical 
extermination of the Indians concerned, alter great havoc Imd been 
wrought by them in the white settlements. New F.ngland also 
suffered mucii from Indian " wars " instigated by the French, and 
at Caughnawaga and other Iroquois settlements in Iwcnch Canada 
there is much white blood resulting from the adoption of captives 
taken away (c.g. at Marlboro and Deerfield, Mass., in 1703-1704) 
in raids on New England villages. Celebrated in the annals of war 
are the Algonkian chiefs Tccumseh (Shawnee), who aided the 
British in the war of 1S12, and Pontiac (Ottawa), whose remarkable 
conspiracy ot 1763 has been .studied by Parkman ; of noted Iroquoian 
chiefs and warriors may be mentioned josejih Brant, who fought 
for the British in the War of Independence, and Logan, ill-famed 
for his barbarities perpetrated against the border settlements on 
the Ohio, 1775-1780, iS:c. 

In Virginia the future of the English colony was not absolutely 
assured much before 1G20. From the founding of Jamestown in 
1607 until about ifjiO the colony was in more or Ic.ss danger of 
extinction by starvation or destruction at the hands of the Indians. 
The most famous and romantic of the Indian wars ot Virginia was 
tliat in which Captain John Smith was concerned m Hit' days of 
Powhatan and Opechancanough, when his rescue by Pocahontas is 
said to have taken place. Under Opechancanough massacres of the 
English settlers took place in 1622 and 1644 in particular, while 
intermittent hostilities continued between these dates, many 
hundreds of whites being slain by the Powhatan Indians and their 
confederates of Algonkian stock. As a result of wars with the 
English and also with other Indian tribes, many of the Algonkian 
peoples of Virginia, like some of the Iroquoian jieoples farther 
south, were by the end of the 17th century greatly reduced in 
numbers. In the Carolinian region the Iroquoian Cherokee warred 
against the English colonists from 1759 until the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, and continued their struggle tlien against the Americans 
until 1794. After their forcible removal west of the Mississippi 
in 1838-1839 no serious hostilities occurred, with the exception of a 
conflict between the whites and a portion of the Cherokee, who had 
earlier moved into eastern Texas while that state was under the 
Mexican regime. The Tuscarora were in frequent conflict with the 
English, particulafly in the " Tuscarora war of 1713-14. 

Of Algonkian tribes farther west the Cheyenne began conflicts with 
the whites about 1840, made their first incursion into Mexico in 
1853, and between i860 and 1878-t 879, according to Mooney, " they 
were prominent in border warfare . . . and have probably lost more 
in conflict witli the whites than any other tribe of the plains in 
proportion to their number." They participated in the " Sitting 
Bull war " of 1876. 

The Chippewa of the north-western United States iii the latter 


half of the i8th century and till the close of the war of 1812 kept up 
warfare with the border settlements, but have been generally 
peaceful since 1815, when a treaty was made. The only serious 
outbreak among the Cree, who have been generally friendly to the 
whites from the period of first contact, occurred during the Riel 
" rebellion " of 1885, but was soon settled. In the latter part of 
the i8th century (up to the treaty of Greenville, 1795) the Delawares 
took a prominent part in ojiposing the advance of the whites. 
The Kickapoos were concernocf in the Indian plot to destroy the fort 
at Detroit in 1712, and a hundred years later they aided tlie English 
against the Americans; in 1832 numbers of them helped Hack 
Hawk in his war against the whites. The Mictnac were long hostile 
to the English, being prominent as aids to the French in the New 
England wars, and it was not until about 1779 or long after the 
French cession that conflicts between tliese Indians and the whites 
came to an end. The Mtssissaguas fought with the Iroquois against 
the French about 1750, having soon become friendly with the English 
and remaining so. The Ottawa were prominent in the wars of the 
region about Detroit from 1750 till 1815. Pontiac, whose " con¬ 
spiracy " of 1763 is noted m American history, was an Ottawa chief. 
1 he Penobscot, as friends of the French, continued their attacks on 
the English settlements till about 1750. The Sacs and Foxes appear 
early in the i8th century as antagonists of the French (a rare thing 
among Algonkian peoples) and they were the instigators of the nearly 
successful attack on Detroit in 1712. In the war ot 1812 most of 
these Indians sided with the British. Black Hawk, the chief figure 
in the " war" of 1831-1832, w'as a Sac and Fox chief, who 
endeavoured to engage all the Indian tribes of the region in a general 
alliance against the whites. The Shawnees were prominent in the 
border warfare of the Ohio region, and their famous chief Tecumseh 
fought for the British in the war of 1812. 

Athabaskan. —The Athabaskan tribes of the far north, with the 
exception of occasional disputes with the traders and settlers, have 
generally been of a peaceful disposition, and " wars " with the 
whites have not been recorded to any extent. The warlike members 
of this stock have been the Apache and the Navaho. The Apache 
from the middle oi the i()th century have given evidence of their 
instinct for raids and depredations on the frontiers of civilization. 
In recent times the most noteworthy outbreaks were those under 
Cochise, Victorio, Ucronimo, Nana, Nakaidoklini, (kc., between 1870 
and 1886, in which several hundred whites in Mexico and New Mexico 
were killed and much property destroyed. As late as iqoo some 
of the hostile Apaches, who had escaped to the mountains, maile a 
raid on the Mormon settlers in Chihuahua, Mexico. The Navaho, 
when New Mexico passed into the possession of the United States 
in 1849, had long been 111 the liabit ot committing depredations upon 
the white settlements and the Pueblos. These " wars " continued 
till 18(13, when " Kit " Carson completely defeatod them and the 
greater part of the tribe were made prisoners. Since their release' 
in 1867 they have thriven in peace, although occasionally serious 
trouble has threatened, as, c.g., in November 1905. 

Caddoan. —The Caddo projicr were friendly to the French and 
helped tliem against the Spaniards in the wars of the i8th century. 
After the annexation of Texas the Indians were badly treated and 
some of them made answer in kind ; in 1855 a massacre of the 
Indians was proposed by the whites. Since their forced march tO' 
Oklahoma in 1859 they liave been at peace. The Arikara had a 
brief conflict with the United States authorities in 1823, as a result 
of flic killing of some traders. In the wars of the i8th century the 
Kichai adhered to the cause of the French. The Pawnee seem 
never to have warred against the United States, in spite of much 
provocation at times. 

Cahlorntan Stocks. —Such " wars " as are recorded, for the most 
part between the minor Californian stocks and the whites, have been 
largely directly or indirectly instigated by the latter for various 
purposes of gain. The Lutuamian stock is remarkable as furnishing 
both the Klamath, who have always kept peace with the whites, 
and the Modoc, who are well known through the "Modoc war" 
of 1872-73 under the leadership of their chief, Kintpuash or 
" Captain jack." 

Kiowan. — The Indians of the Kiowan stock joined with the 
Comanche, Apache, &c., in the border wars in Texas and Mexico, 
and, according to Mooney, " among all the prairie tribes they were 
noted as the most predatory and bloodthirsty, and have probabljf 
killed more white men in proportion to their numbers than any other." 
They have been on tlieir present reservation since 1868, and the 
only outbreak of importance latterly occurred in 1874-75, when 
they joined with the Comanche, Cheyenne, ikc. 

Muskogian. —This stock has furnished some of the most warlike 
Indians of the continent. The Chickasaw were friendly to the 
English, or rather hostile to the French, in the i8th century (war of 
1736-40), and their action practically .settled the question of the 
extension of French power in this region. The Choctaw aided the 
French m the wars of the i8th century, and a few Indians of this 
tribe participated in the “ Creek war " of 1813-14. The Creeks or 
Muskogees are famous on account of the terrible war of 1813-14 in 
which they sustained overwhelming defeat. Earlier they were 
hostile to the Spaniards in Florida, and during the 18th century 
wore generally friendly to the EngUsh, particularly in the " Apalachee 
war of 1703-08, when they served under Governor Moore of 
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Carolina. Another Muskogian people, tin* Scntinnle, are remembered 
for the long and bloody “Seminole War" in Florida, i835-.,5, 
in which many atrocities were committed. 

Sahaptian. -The Indians of this stock have been generally very 
friendly to the whites, and the only notable " war ” occnrred in 187;, 
when the Ncz Perccs, under their famous chief, Joseph, resisted 
being confined to their reservation in Idaho. Joseph displayed 
wonderful generalship ; he defeated tlie American troops several 
times, and hnally executed a most remarkable retreat, over 1000 m., 
in an attempt to reach Canadian territory. This was foiled within 
a short distance of tlie liouiidary', and the entire force surrendered 
to Colonel Miles on October 3, 1877. 

Shoshoman. ■ North of Mexico this great stock has developed 
several warlike peoples. Trouble with the bannoik occurred in 
1877-78, resulting from the encroachment of the whites at the time 
of the Nc? FereCs war, the killing of several settlers, scarcity of food, 
*c. The outbreak was ended by a campaign under Ceneral Howartl 
in winch many Indians, men, women and children, were killed and 
some one thousand taken prisoners. The Comanche, through a long 
penod of more than 150 years after the Spanish occupation, kept up 
a continual scries of raids and depredations upon the settlements of 
the whites in Mexico, iStc. Their general friendly attitude towards 
Americans in later years did not extend to the Texans, with w horn 
lor more tlian thirty years they indulged in savage warfare. They 
often entered into wailike alliance with the Apache, the Kiowa, &c. 
After the outbreak of 1874 75 they settled down lor good. The 
leader in this " war " was Qiiana Parker, a half-blood Comanche, 
who, after the matter was settled, accejited broadly the new order of 
things and became " the most proniineii I and influential figure among 
the three confederated tribes " (Mooney). The Vaiuk, Shos)u>nees 
[Snakci) and IHes have figured 111 several more or less temporary 
outbreaks since 1805 

Suman. —Tins great stock has had its celebrated antagonists of 
the whites as well a.s its famous combatants of other Indian tribes 
The Dakota (or Siottx) were unfriendly to the French for aiding their 
enemies, the Chinpewa, and after the fall of Fieiich (lOwer in America 
111 17(13, they allied them.sclves with the Ihiglisli and assisted them 
m the War of Inde]iendence and tlie war of 1812, with few exceptions. 
After the treaty of peace in 1815 I’anoiis luinoi troubles occurred, 
but in 18(12 the Indians in Minnesota rose under Chief Little Crow 
and committed terrible baibarities against the settlers, some 800 
whites being killed before the lerolt was put down. The gold-fe\er 
ol the wliitcs in Dakota, where the Indians had settled down, pre- 
Cipiutcd a formidable outbreak in 187(1 under the leadership of 
Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Sixitted Tail and other cliiefs. The most 
notable event oi tins " war " was the so-called " massacre " (properl}! 
cuttmg-off) of General Custer and his cavalry at tlie battle of Little 
Bighorn on June 23, 187(1. When the " Ghost Dance " was prevalent 
among so many Indian tribes of the I'lains in iSgo-iSgi another 
serious rising of the Sioux took place, which was put down by General 
Miles. Sitting Bull was killed (December 13,1890), and resistance to 
an attempt to di.sarm a large party of Indians at M'ounded Knee Creek, 
near the Fine Kidge Agency, resulted (December 29) in a deiilorable 
massacre, in which many women and dnidren were killed. The 
story of these Sioux outbreaks and the guiltiness of the whites witli 
respect to them has been tohl authoritatively by Mooney (/yM Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Btlinot., 1892-1893) At onetime these trouble.s threatened 
to involve the Canadian Indians ol the region adjacent. The 
Catawba of South Carolina, 111 the wars of the i8th century, aided 
the Liighsh against the Frcneli, the Tasiaroras (war of 1713-14) 
and the Lake tribes. Tlicy sided with the Americans dunng the 
War ol Independence. The Osage were friendly with the I'Vench early 
in the 18th century and fought witli them against the Sacs and 
Foxes at Detroit in 1714. 

Pueblos.- After the Spanish conquest of the Pueblos Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico the most remarkable ellort of the naiives 
to throw oft the foreign yoke was in the gener.d revolt of 1(180 under 
the leadership of Fopt- of San Juan. At that timi’ among the Moqui 
(Shoshoman) the missionaries were killed, the churche.s laid in rums, 
&c., and similar e\'ents occurred elsewliere m the Pueblos region* 
For this the Spaniards sub.sequently toolc ample vengeance. The 
Pueblos Indians in general have never tajien too kindly to the whites ; 
and to-day at the Moqui pueblo of Oraibi there exist a " Hostile 
and a " Friendly " faction, the first hitterlv opposed to the Caucasian 
and all his way.s, the latter more liberal-ininded, but Indian none the 
less. An open nipluie nearly took place in 190(1. 

In Canacia, since the organization of the Dominion m 1867, Indian 
wars have been unknown, and Indian outbreaks of any sort rare 
In iSyo an outbreak of the Kootenays was threy.tened, but it 
amounted to nothing— the pre.sciit writer traversed all parts of the 
Kootenay country in 1891 in perfect .safety. Occasional “ risings " 
have been reported from tlie Canadian North-West and British 
Columbia, but. liave amounted to little or nothing. In the matter 
of war It should be noted that some Indian stocks have been essenti¬ 
ally peaceful, and have re.sorted to force only when driven beyond 
endurance or treated with outrageous injustice. Again, within the 
same stock one tribe has shown itself peaceable, another quite war¬ 
like («,g. Ivlamath and Modoc, both Lutiiamkan; the HarCT and the 
Apaclic, both Athabaskan). ITobably the amount and extent of 
wars existing north of Mexico in pre-Columbian times were not as 


large as is generally stated. The introduction of fire-arms. European- 
made weimons, the horse, &c., and the development of ideas m pro¬ 
perty ma<fe possible through these, doubtless stimulated intertnbal 
disputes and increased the actual number of warlike enterprises. 
Oyiir a large portion of the continent " wars " were nearly always 
initiated and carried out by a portion only of the tribe, which often 
had its permanent " peace party." 

The missionary labours of the various Christian churches 
among the North American aborigines have been ably summarized 
by Mooney iu the Handbook of Amtncan Indians 
North oj Mexico (pt. i. 1907, pp. 874-909). Besides 
the famous Relation des Jesuites (ed. Thwaites, 1896- tmtion!'' 
1901) there are now special mission histories for the 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Men- 
nonites, Methodists, Moravians, Mormons, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics (also the various ordecs, &c.), who 
I have all paid much attention to Christianizing and civilizing 
; the Indians. To-day " practically every tribe officially recognized 
within the United States is under the missionary influence of 
some religious denomination, workers of several denominations 
frequently labouring in the same tribe.” Something of the .same 
sort might be said of the Indians of Canada, whose religion 
(that of 76,319 out of 110,345 altogether reported, is known) 
i is given as follows in the Report of the Department of Indian 
.-Iffairs for 1907 : Roman Catholics 35,682 ; AngUcans 15,380 ; 
! Methodists 11,620; I’rcsbylerians 1527; Baptists j'103; 
j Congregationalists 18 ; and other denominations 597 ; besides 
! J °>347 pagans. All the Indians of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island, arc Catholics; in Quebec there are 
but 678 Protestants (mostly Methodist); in Ontario there are 
6173 Catholics to 1030 Baptists, 4626 Methodists, 5306 Anglicans, 
18 Congregationalists and 34 Presbyterians. The Indians of 
British Columbia number 11,329 Catholics, 4304 Anglicans, 
3277 Methodists and 431 Presbyterians; those of Manitoba, 
1780 Catholics, 1685 Methochsts, 382 .Presbyterians and 3103 
Anglicans ; those of Saskatchewan and -Mberta 4249 Catholics, 
1527 Methodists, 719 Presbyterians, 2549 Anglicans. In some 
of the tribes and settlements both in Canada and in the United 
States missionary activities, the influence of individuid white 
men, A’c., have led to a great diversity of religious faith, some¬ 
times within comparatively limited areas. Thus in the Mistawasis 
band of Crcc, belonging to the Carlton Agency, province of 
Saskatchewan, numbering but. 129, there are 6 Anglicans, 
86 Presbyterians and 37 Catholics; in the Oak River band of 
Sioux in Manitoba there are 60 Anglicans, 1 Presbyterian, 
13 Methodists, 4 Catholics and 195 pagans out of a total of 
273, Among the “ Six Nations ” and the larger Indian peoples 
of Oklahoma all the leading Christian sects, besides the Salvation 
Army, the Christian Scientists, the Mormons and the ” New 
Thought ” movement arc represented. There are also the 
” Navaho New Faith,” the “ Shaker Cluirch ” of Il'ashingtun, 
&c. The history of missionary labours in North America among 
the aborigines rotUains stories of disappointment and disaster 
as well as chronicle.s of success. Some peoples, like the Timu- 
quuns, the Apalachee, the Pakawan tribc.s, &c., have been con¬ 
verted only to disappear altogether; other great attempts at 
coliinization or ‘‘ reduction,” like the missions of Huronia and 
California, succeeded for the time on a grand scale, but have 
fallen victims sooner or later to the fortunes of war, the changes 
of politics, or their own mechanism and its inherent weaknesses 
and defects. But the thousands of good church-mcmbers, 
including many ministers of the Gospel, in Canada and the 
United Stales, coming from scores of different tribes and many 
distinct slocks, no less than the general good conduct of so 
many Indian nalion.s, are a remarkable tribute to the work 
done by Catholic and Protestant missionaries alike all over the 
broad continent from the Mexican border to the snows of Green¬ 
land and the islands of the Arctic. The martyrdom of the 

J esuits among the fierce Iroquois, the zeal of Duncan at 
[etlakahtla, the fate of the Spanish friars in the Pueblos 
rebeUion of 1680 under Pope, the destruction of the Huron 
missions in i64i-j649 and of those of the Apalachee in 1703, 
the death of Whitman at the hands of the Cayuse in 1847, 
but a few of the notable events of mission history. The following 
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brief accounts of missionary labours among one or two of the 
duel Indian stocks and in a few of the chief areas of the continent 
will serve to indicate their general character. 

Californian Indians .—Beginning with the foundation by Father 
Junipero Serra in 17O9 of San Diego de Alcali, and ending with that 
of Ssin Francisco Sciano in 1823, there were established, from beyond 
San Francisco Bay to the River Colorado, twenty-three missions of 
the Catholic faith among the Indians of California, whose direct 
influence lasted until the " secularization " of the missions and the 
expulsion of the friars by the Mexican government in 1834. In that 
year the miasions counted 30,650 Indians and produced 122,500 
bushels of wheat and com. They possessed also 424,000 cattle, 
62,500 horses and mules, 321,900 sheep, goats, hogs, &c. The 
mission-buildings of brick and stone contained besides religious 
houses and chapels, school-rooms and workshops for instruction 
in arts and industries, and were surrounded by orcliards, vhieyards 
and farms. Here Indians of diverse linguistic stocks were " reduced " 
and “ civilized,” and their labour fully utihzcd by the mission- 
fathers. But, in the words of Mooney (Handb. of Amer. Inds, 
pt. i., 1907, p. 895), " Despite regular life, abundance of food and 
proper clothing according to tlie season, the Indian withered away 
under the restrictions of civilization supplemented by epidemic 
diseases introduced by the military garrisons or the seal-hunters 
along the coast. Tlic death-rate was so enormous, in spite of 
apparent material advancement, that it is proKable that the former 
factor alone would have brought about the extinction of the missions 
within a few generations.” Some of the missions had but a few 
hundred Indians, some, however, as high as three thousand. 
Kroeber thinks that their influence was " probably greater tempor¬ 
ally than spiritually.” After the " secularization ” of the missions 
decay soon set in, which the American occupation of Califonii i 
later on did nothing to remedy, and the native population rapidly 
decreased. When file supervision of the missionaries no longer 
sustained them the Indians fell to pieces and the practical results 
of seventy years of labour and devotion were lost. In 1908 there 
remained of the " Mission Indians ” less than 3000 individuals 
(belonging to the Shoshonian and Yiiman stocks), whose condition 
was none too satisfactory, the only human relics of the huge attempt 
at the " reduction ” of the Indian tliat was planned and carried out 
m California. 

Iroquoian .—The French missions among the Hiirons began in 
1615-ibio with Father le Caron oi the Recollect order : those of the 
Jesuits with Father Brebmul in 1026. These missioas flourished, 
in spite of wars and other adverse circumstances, till the invasion 
of the Huron country in Ontario by the Iroquois in i('>4i and again 
in 1649 brought about their de.struction and the dispersal of the 
Hnrons who were not slam or carried off as prisoners by the victors. 
Some took refuge among neighbouring friendly tribes; others 
settled iiually at I-orette near Quebec, &c. The Wyandots, now in 
Oklahoma, arc anotlicr fragment of the scattered Horons. The 
Hurons of Lorette numbered in 1908, i Anglican, 6 Pre-sbyterians 
and 459 Catholics. The Wyandots of Oklahoma are largely Pro¬ 
testants. The mission among the Mohawks of New York was estab¬ 
lished in 1642 by Fabler Jogues (afterwards martyred by the Indians), 
and in 1O53 the church at Onondaga was built, while during the next 
lew years missions were organized among the Oneida, Cayuga and 
Seneca, to cease during the warlike times of 1658-66, after which 
tlicy were again established among these tribes. The mission of 
St Francois Xavier des PrO (La Pl^rie), out of which came the 
modern C^iiglinawaga, was founded in 1669, and here gathered manv 
C.hnstian Iroquois of various tribes—Mohawk especially. About 
this time the Iroquois settlement on the Bay of Quints, Ontario, was 
formed by Cliristian Mohawks, Cayugas, Sic. The Lake of the Two 
Mountains mission dates from 1720, that of St Regis from 1756. 
Another mission at Oswegatchie, founded in 1748, was abandoned 
in 1807. Tlie Episcopal missions among tlie Iroquois began early 
in the i8tli century, the Mohawks being the first tribe Influenced, 
about 1700, The extension oi the work among the other Iroquoian 
tribes was aided by Sir William Johnson in the last half of the century 
and by Chief Joseph Brant, esjiecially after the removal of those of 
the Iroquois who favoured the Britisli to Canada at tlie close of the 
War of Independence. In 1776 the Congregationalists established 
a mission among tlie New York Oneida, and later continued their 
labours also amoug the Oneida of Wisconsin, The Congregational 
mission among the New York Seneca began in 1831 In 1791-1798, 
at the request of Chief Complanter, the Pennsylvania Quakers 
established missions among the Oneida, Tuscarora and Seneca. 
The Moravian missions among the New York Onondaga were estab¬ 
lished under the Rev. David Zeisberger about 1745. The Methodist 
missions among the Ontario Iroquois date from 1820. Of tlie " Six 
Nations ” Indians of the Grand river, Ontario, the Cayuga and 
Onondaga are still “ pagan,” the otliers being Anglican, Methodist 
and otbn denominations, including Seventh Day Adventists, Salva¬ 
tion Army, Ssc. Among the New York Iroquois great variety of 
religious faith also exists, the Presbyterians (largest), Methodists, 
EpiBcopalians and Baptists being all represented. The Iroquois 
of Caughnawaga and St Regis are mainly Catholic ; at Caughnawaga 
there Is, however, a Methodist school. 
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Muska^ian .—Several tribes of this stock came under the influence 
oL the missions established by the Spanisti friars along the Atlantic 
coast after the foundi^ of St Augustine in 1565. The missionaries 
in this region were chiefly Franciscans, who succeeded the Jesuits. 
They were very successful among the Apalachee, but these Indians 
were constantly subject to attack by the Yamasi, Creek, Catawba 
and other savage peoples, and m 1703-1704 they were destroyed or 
taken captive, and the missions came to an end. A few of the 
survivors were gathered later at Pensacola for a time. In the early 
part of the 16th century French missions were established among 
the Choctaw, Natchez, &c., and the Jesuits laboured among the 
Alibamu from 1725 till their expulsion in 1764. From 1735 to 1739 
the Moravians (beginning under Spangenberg) had a mission school 
among tlie Yaraacraw, a Creek tribe near Savannah. In 1831 a 
Presbyterian mission was established among the Choctaw on the 
Yalabusha river in northern Mississippi, to which went in 1834 the 
Rev. Cyrus Byington, the Eliot mission over which he presided there 
and in the Indian Terntorj' till 1868 being one of great importance. 
After the removal of theindians to the Indian Territory more missions 
were established among the Choctaw, the Creek and the Seminole, 
&c I hc work was much interfered with by the Civil War of 1861- 
65, but the mission work was afterwards reorganized. The Baptist 
missions among the Choctaw began in 1832 and among the Creek in 
1839. The " Clioctaw Academy,” a high school, at Great Crossings, 
Kentucky, chiefly for young men of the Choctav' and Creek nations, 
was founded in 1K19 and continued for twenty-four years. In 1835 
a Methodist mission was established among the Creek, but soon 
abandoned, to be reorganized later on. Among the Indians of 
Oklahoma, the Catholic and Mormon churches and. practically all 
the Protestant denominations, including the Salvation Army and 
the Christian Scientists, are now represented bv churches, schools, 
missions, &c. Tlie missionaries among the Muskogian trilics during 
Uic last half of the i8tli century, os may be seen from Pilliiig's 
Uibliograpliv of the Muskhogean Languages (1889), furnlslied many 
able students of Indian tongues, wliose researches have been of great 
value in philology. Iliis is true likewise of lalxiurcrs in the mission- 
field among the .Algonlcian, Iroquoian, Athabaskan, Siouan and 
Sallshan tribes and among the Eskimo. The celebrated ” Eliot 
Bible," the Iran.slation (1663) of the scriptures into the language of 
the Algonkian Indians of l^ssacbusetts, made by the Rev. John 
Eliot (17.1.), is a monument of missionary endeavour and prescientific 
study of the aboriginal tongues. In his work Eliot, like many other 
missionaries, had tlie assistance of several Indians. The names of 
such mission-workers as Egede, KleinsclimidL Fabricius, Erdmann, 
Kohlmeister, Bruyas, Zeisberger, Dencke, Rasies, Gravier, Men- 
garini, Giorda, Worcester. Byington, Wright, Riggs, Dorsey, William¬ 
son, Voth, Eells, Pandosy, Veniammov, Barnum, Andrt, Mathevet, 
Thavenct, Cuoq, Sagard, O'Meara, Jones, Wilson, Rand, Lacombe, 
Prtitot, Maclean, Hunter, llorden, Kirkby^, Watkins, Tims, Evans, 
Morice, Hall, Harrison, Legofi, Bompas, Peck, &c,, are familiar to 
students of the aboriginal tongues of America. 

When in 1900 the withdrawal by the United States of govern¬ 
ment aid to denominational schools occurred, it compelled some 
of the weaker churches to give up such work altogether, and 
interfered much with the attivities of some of the stronger 
ones. According to the statistics given by Mooney {Handb. of 
Amr. bids., 1907, pt. i. p. 897) the Catholic Church had in 
1904 altogether, under the care of the Jesuits, Francbcans 
and Benedictines, &c., and the sisters of the orders of St Francis, 
St Anne, St Benedict, St Joseph, Mercy and Blessed Sacrament, 

178 Indian churches and chapels served by 152 priests; 71 
boarding and 26 day schools, with 109 teaching priests, 384 
sisters and 138 other religious or secular teachers and school 
assistants." The Catholic mission work is helped by ” the 
Preservation Society, the Marquette I^eague and by the hlierality 
of Mother Katharine Drexel, founder of the order of the Blessed 
Sacrament for negro and Indian mission work.” The corre¬ 
sponding .statistics for the chief Protestant churches were as 
follows 


r. 

Denomination 

Missions and 
Churches. 

Missionaries. 

Schools. 

Baptist 

i-t 


4 

Congregationaii'it 

JO 

la 

•s 

Episcopalian . 

14 

28 

17 

Friends 

10 

»5 

1 

Mennonite 

5 

6 

0 i 

Methodist 


40 

I 

Moravian . 

3 

3 

0 

Presbyterian . 

101 

tjy 

3a 

Total 

157 

188 



This is exclusive of Alaslia, where Greek Orthodox (i8 ministers in 
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1902), Koinan Catholics (12 Jesuits and lay brothers and n sisters 
of St Anne in 1903), Moravians (5 mission stations with 13 workers 
and 21 native assistants among the ICskimo in J903), Episcopalians 
(ti workers, white and nativej 13 churches, i boarding and 7 day 
schools in 1903), Presbyterians (a dozen stations and several schools), 
Baptists, Methodists (several stations), Swedish Evangelical (several 
stations), Friends (several missions), Congregationalists (mission 
school) and Lutherans (orphanage), all arc labouring. 

Before the advent of the whites the children of the North 
American aborigines “ had their own systems of education, 
through which the young were instructed in their coming 
labours and obligations, embracing not only the whole round 
of economic pursuits—hunting, fishing, handicraft, agriculture 
and household work—but speech, fine art, customs, etiquette, 
social obligations and tribal lore ” (Mason). Parents, grand¬ 
parents, the ciders of the tribe, “ priests,” &c., were teachers, 
bo\ s coming early under the instruction of their male relatives 
and girls under that of their female relatives. Among some tribes 
special ‘‘ teachers ” of some of the arts existed and with certain 
ot the more developed peoples, such as some of the Iroquoian 
and Siouan tribes, both childhood and the period of puberty 
received special attention. Playthings, toys and children’s 
games were widespread. Imitation of the arts and industries 
of their elders began early, and with not a few tribes there were 
“ secret societies,” &c., for children and fraternities of various 
sorts, which they were allowed to join, thus receiving early 
initiation into social and religious ideas and responsibility in 
the tribal unit. Coqjoral punishment was little in vogue, 
the Iroquois e.g. condemning it as bad for the soul as well as 
the body. Ai>peals to the feelings of pride, shame, self-esteem, 
&c., were commonly made. As the treatment of the youth at 
puberty by the Omaha e.g. indicates, there was among some 
trilies distitiet recognition of individuality, and the young Indian 
acquired hi.s so-called “ totem ” or ” guardian spirit ” individually 
and not triballv. In some tribes, however, the tribal conscious¬ 
ness overpowered altogether children and youth. With the 
Indian, ns with all other young human beings, " unconscious 
absorption ” played its important role. Parental affeetion 
among .some of the peoples north of Mexico reached as high a 
degree as with the whites, and devices for aiding, improving 
and amusing infants and children were innumerable. Some 
of the “ beauty makers,” however, amounted to rather serious 
deformations, though often no worse than those due to the 
corset, the use of uncouth foot-wear, premature factory labour, 
&c., in civilized countries. 

Interesting details of Indian child-life and education are to be 
found in books like F,a3tman's Indian Boyhood (1902), jenks' Child¬ 
hood of Jtshih the Ojibwa (1900), Spencer’s Education of the Pueblo 
Child (1889), La Flesche's The Middle Fine (loot), Stevenson’s 
Iteligiaus Education of the /.urn Child (1887), and in the writings of 
Miss A. C. Fletcher, J. (). Dorsey, J. Mooney, W. M. Bcauchamji, cSc., 
besides the accounts of missionaries and travellers of the- better sort. 

Outside of missions proper there were many efforts made by 
the colonists to educate the Indians. It is an interesting fact, 
emphasized by James in his Kitgli.'^h JitsMuHon.'! and the American 
Indian (1894), that several institutions still existing, and now 
of large influence in the educational world of the United States 
and Canada, had their origin in whole or in part in the desire 
to Christianize and to educate the aborigines, which object 
was mentioned in charters (e.g. Virginia in 1606 and again in 
1621), &c. Sums of money were also left for the purposes of 
educating Indian children and youth, many of whom were sent 
over to England for that purpose, by colonists who adopted 
them (one such was Sampson Occum, minister and author of 
the hymn, “ .\waked by Sinai’s Awful Sound ’’). In 1618 
Henrico College in Virginia was founded, where Indian youth 
were taught religion, “ civility ” and a trade. It was succeeded 
by the College of William and Mary (founded in 1691 with the 
aid of a benefaction of Robert Boyle), where Indian youth 
were boarded and received their education for many years. The 
great university of Harvard has long outgrown ” the Indian 
college at Cambridge,” whose single graduate Cheeshateaumuck, 
took his degree in 1665, but died afterwards of consumption. 
But its original charter provided for all things “ that may 
conduce to the education of the English and Indian youth of 
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this country in knowledge and godliness.” Since Cheeshateau- 
muck’s time, doubtless, there have been graduates of Harvard 
who could boast of Indian blood in their veins {e.g. recently 
William Jones, the ethnologist), but they have been few and far 
between. Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
founded in 1754, really grew out of Wheelock’s Indian .school 
at Lebanon, Connecticut—at this period there were several 
such schools in New England, &c. In the royal charter, granted 
to Dartmouth in 1769, is the provision “ that there be a College 
erected in our said Province of New Hampshire, by the name 
of Dartmouth College, for the education and instruction of Youth 
of the Indian Tribes in this Land, in reading, writing and all 
parts of Learning which shall appear necessary and expedient 
for civilizing and christianizing children of pagans, as well as 
in all liberal Arts and Sciences, and also of English Youth and 
any other.” The college of New Jersey long served as one of 
the institutions for the education of Indian youth. A glimpse 
of Indians at Princeton is given by Collins (Princeton Unit. 
Bull., 1902) in his account of the attempt to confer an academic 
education, at the end of the i8th century, upon Thomas Killbuck 
and his cousin, George Bright-eyes, son of a Delaware chief, 
and a descendant of Taimenend, eponym of the political 
“ Tammany,” It would seem that at this period the states and 
Congress were in the habit of granting moneys for the education 
of individual Indians at various institutions. 

At the present time the most noteworthy institutions for the 
education of the Indian in the United States are the Chilocco 
Indian Industrial school, under government auspiees, in Kaj' 
county, Oklahoma, near Arkansas city, Kansas ; the Carlisle 
school (government) at Carlisle, Pa.; and the Hampton Normal 
anfl Agricultural Institute (private, but subsidized by the 
government), at Hampton, Va. 

The Chilocco school is, in inanv respects, a model in.stitution for 
Indian youth of troth sexes, devoted to ” agriculture and attendant 
industries.” It was opened in 1884 with 186 pupils, and in 190(1 
the attendance was (i8,s out of an enrolment of 700. There are 33 
buildings, and the corps of instruction, &c , consists of " a super¬ 
intendent, 51 principal employes and 20 minor Indian assistants.” 
The Carlisle school, ” the first non-reservation school establi-sheil 
by the government,” whose origin is due to ” the efforts of General 
R. H. Pratt, when a lieutenant in charge ol Indian prisoners of war 
at St .Augustine, Florida, from May 11, 1875, to Aiiril 14, 1878,” 
was ojiened in November 1879 with 147 Indians, including it Florida 
prisoners ; it had in 190O an enrolment of over 1000 juipils of both 
sexes, under both white and Indian teachers, and an average attend¬ 
ance of 981. In 1906 there were in attendance members of 07 tribes, 
representing at least 22 distinct linguistic stocks. According to 
J. H. Dortch (Handb. of Atner. Inds., 1907, pt 1. p. 207), ” since the 
foundation of the school nearly every tribe in the United States has 
had repre.sentatives on its rolls.” The following statistics, cited by 
Mr Dortch, indicate both the success of the school m general and ot 
the ” outitig system ” (pupils are allowed to work in temporary 
homes, but keeping in close touch with the school), which " has 
come to be a distinctive feature not only ol the Carlisle school but 


of the Indian school service generally ” : 

Admitted during 25 years.5,170 

Discharged d uriiig 25 years.4,210 

On rolls during fiscal year 1904.1,087 

Outings, fiscal year 1904 (girls 420, boys 498) . . 924 

Outings during 2i years (girls ,3214, boys 5118) . 8,332 

Students’ earnings 1904.$34,970 

Students’ earnings during 15 years.$35Z,95i 


The staff of the school consists ol a superintendent, 75 instructors, 
clerks, &c. It has graduated ” a large number of pupils, many of 
whom are filling responsible positions in the business world, and 
especially in the Indian service, in which, during the fiscal year 1903, 
lot were employed in various capacities from teachers to labourers, 
drawing a total of $40,300 in salaries.” The Carlisle football team 
competes with the chief white colleges and universities. 

The Hampton Institute was established in 1868 by General S. C. 
Armstrong and trains both Negroes and Indians, having admitted 
the latter since 1K78. It is partly supported by the government of 
Virginia and by the United States goveninient, the latter paying 
$167 a year forTzo Indian pupils, Ixiys and girls (in 1906 there were 
in attendance 112, of whom 57 were girls and 55 Ixiys), belonging to 
33 different tribes, representing 13 distinct linguistic stocks. 'The 
following extract from the report of the princijial for 1905-1906 
is of interest: ” Fifteen catechists among the Sioux still hold then 
own. There are two field-matrons and seven camp-school teachers, 
all coming into close touch with the more ignorant of the people. 
Four are physicians getting their living from their white patients 
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and doing more or less missionary work among their own people. 
William Jones has his degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., and i.s doing 
valuable ethnological work for the Carnegie Institution, Columbia 
University and the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. James Murie is assisting in similar work for the Field Museum 
in Chicago. Hampton has but one Indian lawyer. There are about 
50 students holding positions pretty steadily in government schools. 
.\bout 40 boys have employment at govcmincnt agencies, 20 being 
employed as clerks and interpreters, cither at the agencies or at the 
schools. Ten boys are working in machine shops at the north and 
three are in the navy. A fair proportion are working on their farms: 
some have accumulated quite a little stock, and five are prosperous 
cattlemen, seven boys have stores of their own and make a good 
living from them," The Indian Department has now adopted the 
policy of giving industrial training and household economy the chief 
place in education, varying the instruction to suit the environment 
in which the boy or girl is to grow up and live and not mixing the 
needs of Alaska witli those of California, or those of Dakota with those 
of Florida. 

In Qinada the most notable institutions for the education 
of the Indians are the Mohawk Institute at Ilrantford, Ontario ; 
the Mount Elgin Institute at Muncey, Ontario; the Brandon 
Industrial school at Brandon, Manitoba; the Qu’Appelle 
Industrial school at Lebrct, Saskatchewan. 

The Mohawk Institute is the oldest, having Iieen founded in 1831 
by the " New England Company,” which began its work among the 
Canadian Iroquois in 1S22. It is undenominational, aided by a 
government grant, and had in 1907 an average attendance of 106 
out of an enrolment of 111 of both sexes. The Mount Elgin Industrial 
Institute was founded by the Methodist Missionary Society in 1847, 
and had an attendance for 1907 of 104 of both sexes. The Brandon 
Industrial .school, under Methodist auspices, had in 1907 an attend¬ 
ance of 104 of both sexes. The Qti’Apiicllc Industrial school, under 
Roman Catholic auspices, had an average attendance of 210 of both 
sexes All these .schools receive government aid. As in the United 
States, Indian teachers and assistants arc often employed when 
iitled for such labours. 

The first appropriation by the Congress of the United States 
for the general education of the Indians was made in 1819, when 
tile sum of $10,000 was assigned for that and closely allied 
purposes, and by 1825 there were 38 schools among the Indians 
receiving government aid, but government schools proper 
date from 1873 (contract schools are four years older), the order 
of their institution being day schools, reservation boarding 
.schools, then non-reservation boarding schools. In 1900 the 
contract schools were practically abandoned and the Indian 
appropriation devoted to gox'crnment schools altogether. 
Latterly some departure from this policy has occurred, following 
a decision of the Supreme Tourt. In less than a century' the 
expenditure for Indian education increased from an annual 
outlay of $10,000 to one of about $5,000,000, to which must 
be added the expenditures from private sources, which are 
considerable. 

Exclusive of Alaska, there were in the llnited States in 1906, 
according to the re]x>rt of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
324 Indian schools (government 261, mission 48, contract 15), 
with an enrolment of 30,929 and an average attendance of 
25,492 pupils, costing the government annually $3,115,953. 
Of the government schools 25 were non-reservation and 90 
reserx ation boarding schools, and 146 day schools ; of the 
mission schools 45 boarding and 3 day ; of the contract schools 
8 boarding and 6 public. The schools of a denominational 
character belonged as follows : 29 to the Catholic Church, 
5 to the Presbyterian, 4 to the Protestant Episcopal, 2 to the 
Congregational, 2 to the Lutheran, and i each to the Evangelical 
Lutheran,Reformed Presbyterian,Methodist, Christian Reformed 
and Baptist. Besides there were in all 446 public schools on 
or near reservations which Indians could attend. 

In Canada, according to the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs for 1907, there was a total of 303 Indian schools 
(day 228, boarding 55, industrial 22), of which 45 were unde¬ 
nominational, 91 Church of England, 106 Roman Catholic, 
44 Methodist and i .Salvation Army. The total enrolment of 
pupils was 9618, with an average attendance of 6138. In several 
cases Indians attend white schools, not being counted in these 
statistics. The total amount appropriated for Indian schools 
during the year 1906-1907 was $356,277. 


The intelligence of the American Indians north of Mexico 
ranges from a minimum with the lowest of the Athabaskan 
tribes of extreme north-western Canada and the lowest 
of the Shoshonian tribes of the south-western United 
States to a maximum with the highest developed cttpmdty. 
members of the Muskogian and Iroquoian stocks 
(both the Cherokee branch and the Iroquois proper). It must 
be remembered, however, that the possibilities of improvement 
by change of environment are very great, as is shown by the 
fact that the Hupa of California and the Navaho of Arizona 
and New Mexico (also the cruel and cunning Apaches) belong to 
the Athabaskan family, while the Shoshonian includes many of 
the “ civilized nations ” of ancient Mexico and, in particular, 
the famous Aztecs. One way of judging of the intellectual 
character of the various stocks of North American aborigines 
is from the “ great men ” they have produced during the historical 
period of contact with the whites. Many of these stocks have, 
of course, not had occasion for the development of great men, 
their small numbers, their isolation, their lack of historical 
exfierience, their long residence in an unfavourable environment, 
their perpetual and unrestricted democracy, &c., are some of 
the sufficient explanations for this state of affairs, as they would 
be in any other part of the world. The Eskimoan, Athabaskan, 
Koluschan, Wakashan (and other tribes of the North Pacific 
coast), Salishan and Shoshonian (except in Mexico) stocks, 
together with the numerous small or unimportant stocks of 
the Orcgon-Calil'ornia and Gulf-Atlantic regions, have not pro¬ 
duced any great men, although members of many tribes have 
been individually of not a little service to the intruding race 
in pioneer times and since then, or have been highly esteemed 
by them on account of their abilities or character, Ac. Here 
might be mentioned perhaps Sacajuwea (see Out West, xxiii. 
223), the Indian woman who acted as guide and helper 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition and saved the. journals at 
the risk of her life (she has now a statue erected to her memory' 
in Seattle); Louise Sighouin, the .Sahaptian convert of whom 
the missionary de Smet thought so much ; Catherine Tekata- 
witha, the " Irocjuois saint,” &c. 

The following list will serve to indicate some of the “ great 
men ” of the Indian race north of Mexico and the stocks to which 
they have belonged ; in it arc included also some products of 
the contact of the two cultures :— 

1. Algonkian .—In politics and in oratory, as well as in combat, 
this stock has produced notable characters, the conflict with the 
whites and the Iroquois doubtless serving to stimulate native 
genius. Among Algonkian notables may be mentioned " King 
Philip " and Powhatan ; Pontiac and Tecumseh ; Black Hawk ; 
Sampson Occam ; George Copway ; Francis Assickinack, &c. 

2. Athahaihan .—The pos-sibiUties of this stock have been reccntlv 
illustrated by the Apaches, who, on the one hand, have produced 
Geronimo, tlie chief who from 1877 to 188(1 gave the United States 
autliorities such trouble, and, on the other. Dr Carlos Montezuma, 
a fuU-blood Indian, who, after receiving a good education, served the 
government as physician at several Indian agencies, and in 1908 
was practising his profession in Chicago and teaching in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and the Post-Graduate Medical School. 
From these southern Athahaskans much is to be expected under 
favouring conditions. 

3. Iroquoian. —Here, as among the .‘Mgonkian tribes, circumstances 
favoured the development of men of great ability. ()i these may be 
mentioned : Hiawatha, statesman and reformer (fl. r. 14,50), the 
chief mover in the formation of the great " League of the Iroquois " ; 
Captain Joseph Brant; " Red Jacket ” ; Oronhyatekha (d. 1906), 
the head of the Indejiendcnt Order of Foresters, an important 
secret charitable society, a physician, and a man of remarkable 
power as an organizer. 

4. SehafUian .—A remarkable Indian character was Nez Perce 
Joseph, the leader of his people in the troubles of 1877. In 1905, 
at tile general a.ssembly of the Presbyterian Church, a delegate 
representing both whites and Indians was Mark Arthur (b. 1873), 
a full-blood Nez Perce and since 1900 the successful pastor (fully 
ordained) of the church at Lapwai, Idaho, the oldest Presbyterian 
church west of the Rocky Mountains. 

5. .‘iiouan —The most famous Indian of Siouan stock is " Sitting 
Bull" (d. 1890), medicine-man and chief. Miss Angel de Cora, a 
Winnebago, was in 1908 instructor in art at the Carlisle school. 

Another, not always just or fair, method of gauging the in¬ 
telligence of the North American Indians is by their ability to 
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assimilate the culture of the whites and to profit by the contact 
of the two races. Curiously enough, some of the tribes at one 
time considered lowest in point of general intellectual equipment 
ha\'e shown not a little of this ability, and there is a marked 
difference in this respect between tribes belonging to one and 
the same stock. The Athahaskan stock c.g. shows such varia¬ 
tions, or rather perhaps thus stock in general exhibits a tendency 
to adopt the culture of other f)eopies, thus some of the Atha- 
baskan tribes in jMaska have acquired elements of culture from 
the Eskimo ; the Takulli have been influenced by llie Tsirashian, 
the Nahane by the Tlingit, the Chilcotin by the Salish, the 
Sarcee by tlic western Algonkian tribes, and in the extreme ! 
south the Navuho by the Pueblos Indians. The .Salishan 
stock ha.s largeh’ this .same cltar.icteristic. Of these two peoples 
Mr C. Hill-Tout (Thf Salish and Dene, London, 1907, p. 50) 
says; “ It would be difficult indeed to find two peoples more 
susceptible to foreign influences, more recaptive of new ideas and 
more ready and willing to adopt and carry them out." In the 
relations established between them and the whites not enough 
advantage in the proper wav has been taken of this “ philoneism," 
which ought to have been the basis of their acquisition of our 
culture, or such aspects of it ns suited them best. And perhaps 
there are other stocks of which, if we knew them well, similar 
thing.s might be said. Of the Indians of theShoshonian stock the 
I’aiute.s of Nevada a.id Arizona have shown themselves r.apalile ol 
making themselves necessary to the whites (farmers, Nc.) of tliat 
region, and not falling victims to the “ vices of civilization." 
.Although they still retain their primitive wichtups (or rush 
huts), they seem actually to have iinpnived in health, wealth and 
character from association with the "superior" race, » rare tiling 
in mam’ respects among the lower Indi'.m tribes of North America. 
This iinpi'iiv emnnt of the Paiutes causes us not to be surprised 
when we find the more cultured Moqiiis and the “civ ili/.ed ” Aztecs 
ol ancient Mexico to beloiig to the same .Shoshouian stock. 
.Vcculturation b\’ borrowing li.is played ati important role in the 
development of North American Indian ideas and institutioas. 
Thi.s is well illustrated by the liistoiy ol the Plains Indians, with 
their numerous intertribal societies, their temporary and their 
[lermiinent allianees, federations, tVc. If ways and means foi 
the transfer of elements of culture indicate intelligence, so-se of | 
these tribes must rutik rather high in the. sealc. The Algonkian, 
Iroipiiiian an,i Muskogian storks, both in the case of individuals 
and 111 the case of whole tribes (^or their reimiants), liave ex¬ 
hibited grta.t ability in the directions indicated. Ol the 
Caddoan stock thePaw’nees seem gifted with eondderable na'ive 
ability e.xpres'.,irig hself particularly in the matter of religion (the 
Hupas, of the Athahaskan stock, seem also to have " a. religious 
sense Some tribes of the Siounn stock have, both in the 
ease of individuals and as |)pO|)les, given evidence of marked 
intelligence, especially in relation to psychie phenomena and the 
treatment of arlolesccnt youth. In tla'ir culture, their cere¬ 
monies and ritual proceedings, us vveli as in their material arts, 
the I’liebtos Indians of the sonth-weslern United States show', 
in many ways, their mental kinshij) with the creators and sais- 
tainers of the civilization of ancient Mexico and (Central America, 
from llie table of Indian tribes it will lx; seen that 
ahorigities of the most diverse stocks have show'n themselves 
capable of assimilating white culture and of adapting them¬ 
selves to the new set of circumstances. Progress and improve¬ 
ment are not at all eonfini'd to any one stock. 

A v'eiy interesting fact in the historv of the education of the 
ahongincs north ol Mexico is the success of the attemjit to 
enable them to read and write their own Language ! 
Varies. nieans of specially prepared syllabaries, “ alpha¬ 

bets," &c. The fiist of these, the still existing 
“ Micmac hioroglyphii s," so-called, w'as the work of Pathcr 
Ic rimq in 1065, improved by Father Kauder in i86() ; one 
of the mo.st recent, the adaptation ot the “ Cree syllabary " 
of Evans hy Peck to the language of the Eskimo ol (iumbcrland 
Sound. The basis of many of the existing syllabaries is “ the 
Crcesvllabarv,” or “ Evans Syllabary." invented about 1841 by 
the Rev. James Evans, a Metliodist missionary m the Hudson's 


Bay region from the study of the shorthand systems current 
.at that time. This syllabary and modifications of it are now in 
use (with much printed literature) for both writing and printing 
among inany tribes of the Algonkian, Athahaskan (modified 
by Morice for the Carriers, by Kirkby and others for Chipewyan, 
j Siav^, &c.), E kimo (modified by Peck), Siouan (Cree syllabary 
used by Canadian Stonies) stocks. Among the Salishan tribes 
j of the Thompson river region, the Shuslivvap, Okanagan, &c., 
a stenographic modification (reproduced by mimeograph) by 
Father le Jeune of the lluployan system ot shorthand has been 
used with ^cat success. But the most remarkable of all these 
syllu^ries is one more of Indian than missionary origin, in its 
application at least, the well-known “ Cheroktie alphabet" 
of Sequoya,h. an uneducated Cherokee lialf-blood, who got 
part of his idea from an old spelling-book though his characters 
did not at all correspond to English sounds—at first 82, later 
86 syllables were represented. Invented about 1821 the 

Cherokee alphabet" was first used for printing in 1827, and has 
been in constant use since then for correspondence and for 
v.arious literary purposes. The effect of this inv'ention is thus 
described by Mooney {Myths aj the Cherokrr, iijoe);— 

" The invention of the alphabet had an iminediati' and w’ondcrfnl 
effect on Cherolcee development. An account of the remarkable 
adaptation of the syllabary to the language, it vva.s onlv necessary 
to learn the characters to be able to read at once. No school houses 
were built and no teachers liireri, Init tlie whole Nation became an 
academy for the study of the system, until, m the course of a few 
montlis, without school or expense ol time or moiiev, the Cherokee 
were able to read and write in their own language. An active 
corres)x/ndenre began to be carried on lietween the Kastern and 
Weslern divisioixs, and plans were mad? for a natinnal prcs.s, with a 
national library and iniiscum to be established at the capital. New 
lichota. The missionaries, who hud at hrst opposed the new algihabet 
on the ground o( its Indian origin, now saw tlic advi.sabilily of using 
It to further tlieir own work." 

In spite of .ibsiirdilies of form and position in the chararlcrs 
of this sj-llabary, it .serve.'i its purpose so well that, as rilling 
informs us (Amcr. /ItUhrop., 1893), “a few hours of instniilion 
arc sLiffirienl for a Cherokee to learn to read his own language 
intelligibly,” and in two and a half months the Cherokee child 

acquires the art of reading and writing fluently in these rude 
chiiracters " The success ol the “Cree svllabary" was also 
astonishing, and in 1890, according to Maclean (Caiuid. San. 
I'nlk, p. 283), “ lew Cree Indians can be found who arc not aWe 
to read the literature printed in the syllahie characters.’’ Here 
again, “an Indian with average intelligence can memorize 
the whole in a dav’, and in less than one week read fluently imy 
book written up'on this plan," and inanj Indians learn to read 
fluently “ with no other teachers I)ut the Indians aroimd the 
camp-fires," Morice reports evpial success with his syllahary : 
“Through it lndian.s ol common iiitelligeiiee luve learnt to 
read in one week's leisurely study before they had any primer 
or printed uiatUr of aii) kind to help them on. Vie even know 
of a young man who performed the feat in the space of two 
evenings." Le Jeune's experience with the Shiewap and 
Thompson Indians is the same. The creation of a “ literary " 
class among so niaiiv’ Indian tribes within a comparatively 
brief period is certa,irily a verv- interesting result, and one which 
gives evidence of native intelligence among children and adults 
alike (Amer. Jvurrt. Psychol., 1905). 

For a geiicr.il list of authorities on tlie American aborigines, see 
bibliography iiivler Amf.kica, section 3, Ethnologv. The litcr.ilure 
on the sub|ect, already vast, is continu'allv’ increasing, and it is im- 
fiossitile to enumerate every contribution made by the large number 
of exjiert antliropolugists working in this field. The chief works of 
,0, special nature have already been cited in the text (.N F ('.) 

INDICATOR (from Lat. indicate, to point out), that which 
points out or records. In engineering, the word is speeifically 
given to a mechanical device for registering tlic pressure ot the 
working fluid in an engine cylinder during a stroke of the piston, 
the record so provided being termed the “ indicator diagram ” 
(see Steam-Engine), in chemistry, tJic word is generitmlly 
applied to re-agents or chemicals which detect usually small 
quantities or traces of other substances; it is, howe ir, mt.re 
customarily restricted to re-agents which show whether a 
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substance or solution is acid, alkaliac or neutral, the character | 
beinR revealed in a definite colour change. 

Here we shall only deal with indicators in this last restricted 
sen.se. They were first systematically employed in analytical 
chemistry by Robert Boyle, who used the aqueous extracts of 
the coloured principles present in red-cabbage, violets and 
cornflowers. The indicator most m use to-day is littnus (?.».), 
whose solution is turned red by an acid, and blue by an alkali. 
.Several syntlietic indicators are employed in acidimelry and 
alkalimetry. The choice is not altogether arbitrary, for experi¬ 
ments have shown that some are more suitable lor acidimetry, 
■while others are only applicable in iilkaiimetry ; moreover, 
the strength of the acids and bases employed may exert a con¬ 
siderable influence on the behai iour of the indicator. 

The following arc well-known synthetic indicators : hacmoid, 
obtained from re.sorcin and sodium nitrite, resembles litmus. 
Phenniphthalcin, obtained by condensing phenol with pbthalic 
anhydride, is colourless both in acid and in neutral solution, 
but intensely red in the presence of alkali; the colour change 
is very sharp with strong bases, but tardy with weak ones, 
and consequently its use should be restricted to acidimetry 
when a strong base can be chosen, or to alkalimetry when a 
strong bast* is present. «-Naphtholphlhnlein has also been used 
{Biudiem. ZeU., iqio, p. 3111). .Methyl orange, which is the 
sodium salt ot the acid helianthin, olitaincd by diazotizing 
sulphiinilic acid and coupling with dinicthyluniline, is yellow in 
neutral and alkaline solutions, but red in acid ; the change is 
only shaq) with strong acids. Para-nitrophcnol, obtained in the 
direct nitration of phenol, yield.s a colourless solution in the 
presence of acids, and an intense yellow with alkalis. Of more 
recent introdiK'tion arc : alizarin red, l.VV.S. (alizarin mono- 
sulphotiic acid), claimed by (>. R. Knowte.s {Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii, 
3Sy) to be better than methyl orange; in alkalimetry ; 3-amino- 
j-mediylquinoline, iisod by 0 . Stark (ibid. 1907, j. 974) 
in ammonia estimations ; ]jara-nilrubenzcncazo-<i.-naphthol, 
shown by j. T. Hewitt {Aiiulvst, 1908, 33, p. 85) to change 
Irora purple to yellow wlien alkalis are titrated with weak acids ; 
para-dimethylamiiioazobenzene-oitho-carboxylir. acid, proposed 
by E. Rupp and R. Loose {Her.. 1908, 41. p. 3903) as very ser¬ 
viceable m the estimation of weak buses, such as the alkaloids 
or centiiiurni.d ammouia ; the " resonibin of M. IJarlxirio 
(CasMlia, 1907, ii. 577), obtained by acting with nitrous acid 
on re.sorcin, which forms a violcl, blue or yellow coloration 
according us tlic solution is neutral, alkaline or acid. Mention 
may be made of E. Linder’s ( J. Sac. Chem. Jnd., 1908, 27, p. 485) 
suggestion to employ mctanil yellow, obtained by coupling 
diazotized mcta-aminobenzencsulplionic acid with diphenylaraine 
for dislinguishing mineral from organic acids, a violet coloration 
being produced in the presence of the former. 

Thfnry of Jndii'ator ^.—The ionic theory of Bolutions permitted 
the formulation of a logical conception of (he action of indicators 
by W, Ostwald which for many years held its ijrouDd practically 
uucliallcuged ; and even now the arguments originally advanced 
hold goo 1, except for eert (in (piaUlications rendered necessary by 
more recent rcsi-areli. In the language of the ionic theory, an acid 
solution IS one containing free hydrions, and an alkaline solution 
is one contaming free hydroxidiona. .3 ncutr.al solution contains 
hydrions and hydrioxidions m ec{ual concentration ; this is a conse¬ 
quence of llie flit that pure water itself undergoes a certain dis¬ 
sociation, .and several different metiio'ls sliow that in the juirest water 
obtainable the concentration of the free hydrions and hydroxHions 
is lo-t at 24“. Moreover, the law of mass-action (ace Cbhmicai. 
Action) demands that the product of the concentrations of the 
hydrions and liyJro.xLliom in any solution is constant at a given 
temperature, and wo sec Iroin the above values that this constant 
is lo-'i. It follows, therefore, that the acidity or alkalinity of any 
solution can be expressocl both in terras of hydrion or hydroxidion 
concentration. Many researches have been directed to classify acid 
and alkaline solutions according to the concentration of the hydrion. 
Conductivity drtorminalions show that the maximum concentration 
of hydrion occurs m yS - N nitric .acid, wlicrc it has a value of about 
2 - N, and the minimum occurs in 6-7 - N potassium hydroxide, where 
its value is 5 x tlmt, of the hydroxidion being about z-N. 
The.se figures apply to a temperature of 24". Bearing in mind the 
conceut' ation of tlie ions in a neutral solution, it is seen that a scheme 
ot se'ven grades of " neutrality,” differing by successive powiTS of 
ten, may be formulated. The concentration of hydrion and hydrox¬ 


idion in any solntwn may tie determined by sowraJ independent 
methods, and it is therefore a simple matter to prepare solutions of 
definite ionic concentrations and to test these with the object of 
obtaining a list of indicators according to their sensitiveness. It 
is lound that Titmus responds to concentrations of and 

a result wluch shows this dye to be the best indicator of 
true neutrality. Methyl orange responds to between 10‘H' and 
'; para-iiilrophenol to between lo Hl and io-”H'; and 
pbenolplitlialcin to between jo'^OH' and lo-^H' Salm {Zeit. 
Ulehtrotkem., 1904, 10, p. J41) gives a Hst of twenty-seven indicators 
classified on tim principle. Other papers bearing on this subject 
are Friedenthal, ibid., p. 113 1 balessky, ibid., p. 304 ; Fels, itad., 
p. ao8 ; Scholtz, ibid., p. 549 ; M. Handa, Ber., 1909, 42, p. 3179. 

The actual mechanism by which the indicator changes colour with 
varying concentrations of hydrion or hydroxidion is now to be 
cansidered. Ostwald formulated ius ionizatioa theory which assumes 
the change to be due to the transition of the non-dissociated indicator 
to the ionized condition, which are necessarily of different colours. 
On this theory, an indicator must be weakly basic or acid, for if 
it were a strong acid or base high dissociation would occur when it 
was m the free state, and there would be no change of colour when the 
soluticMi was oeufzalized. Take the case of a weakly acid indicator 
such as phenolplithalcin. The presence of an aciil dqiresses the 
\'ery slight dissociation ol the indicator, and the colour of the solution 
is that of the non-dissociatexl mdceule. The addition of an alkali, 
if it be strong, brings about the formation of a salt of phenolphthalein, 
which is readily ionized, and so reveals the intense red cxdoratioii of 
the anion; a weak base, however, fails to give free ions. An acid 
indicator of medium strength is methyl orange. Wlien free this 
substance is ionized and the solution shows an orange colour, due 
to a mixing of the rexl of the non-dissooiated molecule and the 
yellow of the ionized molecule. Addition of hydrions lessens the 
dissociation and the solution assumes the red oolom, while a base 
increases the dissociation and so brings aliout the yellow colour. 
If the alkaline solution lie titrated with a strong acid, the hydrions 
(ircsent in a very small amount of the acid suffices to reverse the 
colour ; a weak acid, however, must lie added in considerable excess 
of the quantity properly required to neutralize the soiuUon, owing to 
its weak dissociation. This indicator is tliercfore only u.scful when 
strong acids are being dealt with, while its strongly acid nature 
renders it serviceable for both strong and weak bases. 

It seonas, liowevet, that in addition to a change in the ionic 
condition of an indicatoi', there are cases where the coloration is 
associated with tautomeue cliaiige. For example, J. T Hewitt 
(Analyxl, 1908, 33, p 8s) regards phenolphthalein and similar indi¬ 
cators as obeying the following equilibrium in solution, 

O ; .■%„ H^X, 0 -H^X,- 0 ' 4 H', 

X„ and X,. being i,,omerir Tl.is mdicates the presence of two 
tauloraoric forms, one being of a qiiinonoid structure, and an ionizc-il 
molecule. ,4 similar view is advaiieecl by A. Hantzsch and F, 
llilscher (ilcr., 190H, 41, p. 1187) who hnd that helianthin i-s quin- 
onoid when solid, wliUst in solution there is an cwjuilibriuin between 
an ammoaro- and snlphonic acid-form ; on the other hand, the 
■sodium salt, methyl orange, is a sulphonate umJcr lioth conditions. 

INDICTMENT (from Anglo-Fr. euditfmerit, enditer, to charge ; 
Lat. in, against, dictate, declare), in English law, a formal a :cusa- 
tion in writing laid before a grand jury and by them pre lented 
on oath to a court of conupetent jurisdiction. The accusation 
is drawn up in the form of a *' bill'' of indictment, prepared by the 
officer of the court or the legal adviser of the prosecution, en¬ 
grossed on parchment, and sent before the grand jury. The 
grand jury hear in private the witnes.ses in support of the 
accusation (whose names are endorsed on the bnek of the bill), 
and, if satisfied that a prima facie case has been made out, find 
the hill to be a true bill and return it to the court as such. If 
otherwise, the jury ignore the bill and return to the court that 
they find “ no true bill.” Indictments differ from presentments, 
which are made by the grand jury on their own motion and their 
own know'ledge ; and from informations, which are instituted 
on the suggestion of a public officer without the intervention 
of a grand jury. 

An indirtment lies for “ all treasons and felonies, for misprision 
of treasons and felonies and for all misdemeanours of u public 
nature at common law.” And if a statute prohibit a matter of 
public grievance or command a matter of public, convenience 
all acts or omissions in disobedience to the command or pro¬ 
hibition of the statute are treated as misdemeanours at common 
law, and imless the statute otherwise provides are punishable 
on indictment. In erther words, the ordinary common law 
remedy in respect of criminal offences is by indictment of the 
accused and trial before a petty jury ; and except in the ^e 
of informations for misdemeanour and summary proceedings 
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by a rourt of record for “ contempt of court " it is the only 
renudy, except where a statute creates another remedy, e.g. 
by trial before a court of summary jurisdiction. 

The form of an indictment is still in the main regulated b\' 
the old common law rules of pleading, which as to civil pleadings 
were often amended during the tyth century, and finally abolished 
under the Judicature Arts. 

An indictment may consist of one or more counts charging 
different offences. Each count consists of three parts: (i) the 
commencement, (c) the statement, (3) the conclusion. The 
formal commencement runs thus: “ Surrey to wit.” The 
first count begins “ The jurors for our Ixird the King (t.f. the 
grand jurors) upon their oath present that. Sic. "; and the sub¬ 
sequent counts begin, the “ jurors aforesaid on their oath 
aforesaid do further pre.seni." 'I'he first words, which are placed 
in the margin of the document, are the “ venue,” i>. the county 
or district over which extends the jurisdiction of the court 
iK-forc which the indictment is found. Subject to certain 
.statutory exceptions it is necessary to prove that the acts or 
omissions alleged to constitute the offence occurred within that 
area. The conclusion consists of the words following : “ against 
the form of the statute (or statutes) in that case made and pro¬ 
vided, and against the peace of our Ixird the King, his crown 
and dignity." Where the offence is statutory the whole phrase 
is used ; where it is at common law only the second part is used. 
A formal conclusion is not now essential to the validity of the 
indictment, but from inveterate habit is in continued use. 
The statement sets forth the circumstances alleged to eonstitute 
the offence, ?.c. the accusation made. There are still in force 
a number of rules as to the proper elements in the statement ; 
but in substance it is only necessary to set forth the facts alleged 
against the accused with accuracy and sufficient precision as 
to the time and place and circumstances of the alleged offenci', 
and to indicate whether felony or misdemeanour are charged, 
and so to frame the statement as to indicate a definite offence 
for which a lawful sentence may be imposed. 

The following example illustrates the form of the statement:— 
That B on the hrst clay of June in the year of our Lord ir)o 6 
one oak iTee of the value of five jHumds the jirojierty of C D then 
growing ill a certain jiark of the .said (1 D. situate in the parish of F.. 
in the county of F, feloniously did steal take and carry away 
contract to the statute, .Src ” 

Only one offenec should be stated in one count ; and separate 
and distinct felonies should not be charged in the same indict¬ 
ment. If they are, the court makes the prosecution choose 
one upon which to proceed. This rule is altered by statute in 
certain cases: r.g. bt- allowing a limited number of separate 
thefts, or receivings of stolen property to be included in the same 
indictment. Misdemeanours and felonies may not be included 
in the same indictment because of the difference of procedure 
on the trial ; but any number of misdemeanours mav be in¬ 
cluded in different counts of the same indictment, subject to the 
right of the court to order separate trials or to quash the indict¬ 
ment if it is rendered vexatious by the agglomeration of charges. 

There is no general limitation of the time within which in¬ 
dictments may lawfully be preferred ; but various limitations 
have been fixed by statute lor certain offences, e.g. in the case 
of certain forms of treason, of riot, of night poaching and of 
corni])t and illegal practices at elections. In this respect 
English laws differs from European law, in which limitations 
of time tor prosecution are the rule and not the exception. 

Tintil the mitigation of the draconic severity of the ICnglish 
law in the early part of the iqth century, little or no power 
existed of amending defective statements or indictments, and 
the courts rn faviirem vitae insisted strictly on accurate pleading 
and on proof of the offences exactly as charged. Since 1827 
numerous enactments have been passed for getting rid of these 
technicalities, which led to undeserved acquittals, and since 
1851 the courts have had power to disregard technical objections 
to the form of indictment and to amend in matters nert essential 
in case of variance between the indictment and the evidence. 
These changes apply to ordinary offences ; but for the most 
part do not touch charges of treason, as to which the old law 


in the main still applies. At the present time the looseness of 
pleading in criminal cases is carried almost too far ; for w-hile 
there is no danger in such looseness when times are quiet and 
when law is administered by the judges of the High Court in 
England, yet when crimes of a certain character are committed 
in times of great political excitement and the law is administered 
by an inferior judiciary, there may be some danger of injustice 
if the strictness of pleading and procedure is too much relaxed. 
In the Criminal Code drafted by Sir James Fitz James Stephen 
and revised by a judicial commission (Lord Blackburn and Lords 
Justices Lush and Barry), it was proposed to substitute for the 
old form of indictment a statement of the particulars of the 
offence with a reference to the section of the code defining the 
offence. 

The law of Ireland as to indictments is in substance the same 
as that of England ; but is to a certain extent expressed in 
different statutes. 

In Scotland the terms indictment or criminal letters are u.sed 
to express the aele d'accusalum. But except in the case of high 
treason there is no grand jury, and the indictment is filed like 
an English criminal information by the lord advocate or one of 
his deputies ; and it is only by order of the court of justiciary 
that a prosecution can be instituted without the general or 
particular assent of the lord advocate. By the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Scotland Act 1887 the form of Scots indictments is 
much simplified. They are drawn in the second and not in the 
third person. 

In those of the British colonies in which by settlement or 
statute the English criminal law runs, the form of indictment 
is substantially the same, and is found by a grand jury as in 
England. But in certain colonies, c.g. the Australian states, 
an indictment by a public officer without the intervention of a 
grand jury has been adopted. In India and British Asiatic 
possessions the procedure is regulated by the Indian Procedure 
Code or its adaptations. In South Africa indictments are framed 
under Roman Dutch law as modified by local legislation. 

In the United States prosecution or indictment by a grand 
jury is the rule : the form of indictment is the same, substituting 
the state or commonwealth of the United States for references to 
the king, and the conclusions ” against the form of the statute ” 
and “ against the peace ” are still in use. (\V. F. C.) 

“ INDIES, LAWS OF THE,” in the colonial histor)’ of Spain, 
a general term designative either (i) of certain codifications 
of legislation for the colonie.s listed below, and especially the 
compilation of 1680 : or (2) of the w'holc body of colonial law, 
of which those compilations were but a selection, and which 
was made up of a multitude of royal ecduloi. orders, letters, 
ordinances, provisions, instructions, autos, dispatches, prag¬ 
matics and laws—all emanating from the crown (or crown 
and Cortes) and all of equal force—that were passed through 
various departments of government to various officers and 
branches of the colonial administration, nr between the different 
departments of gos ernment in .Spain. The transfer of Spanish 
law to Ultramar liegan with the first days of the Conquest; 
and especially the civil law was translated with comparatively 
slight alteration. Many things, however, peculiar to colonial 
conditions—the special relations of the crown and the papacy 
in America, the repartimientos and eiiramicndas (“ divisions of 
lands" and ” commendations." a system of patronage, or 
modified slavery) of the Indians, the development of African 
slavery, questions of natural and international law, the spread 
of discovery and establishment of new settlements and admini¬ 
strative areas, the sales and grants of public lands, the working 
of the mines—necessitated the organization of a great mass 
of special law, made up of a body of general doctrine and a vast 
quantity of administrative applications, la materia de Indiits — 
to which references arc already found in the time of Ferdinand. 
The general doctrine was applicable eveiy-where in Ultramar, 
and the difficult and inconstant communication between the 
provinces, and other considerations, earlv counselled some 
work of codification. The first efforts to this end were begun 
in Mexico in 1525 ; a volume was published in 1563, and other 
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inadequate compilations in 1596 and 1628, and finally the great 
Recopilaciou de Leyes de los Reims de las Indtas of 1680. This 
code has enjoyed great fame, and in some ways even extrava¬ 
gant praise. The greatest praise that has been given it is that 
Its dominant spirit through and through is not the mercantile 
aim but the political aim—the principle of civilization ; and this 
praise it deserves. It had various defects, however, of an 
administrative nature ; and as time passed its basic doctrines— 
e.specially its minute administrative strangulation of colonial 
political life, and its monopolistic economic principles—became 
fatally opposed to conditions and tendencies in the colonies. 
Two centuries in formation, the code of 1680—continually 
altered by supplementary interpretation and application — 
was only one century in effect ; for in the seventeen-sixties 
Charles 111 . began, in a series of liberal decrees, to break down 
the monopolistic principles of colonial commerce. This change 
came too late to save the mainland colonies in America, but its 
remarkable effects were quickly seen in the aggrandizement of 
Cuba. It is in the history of this colony (as also in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines) that one must follow the later history of 
the Laws of the Indies (see Cuba). 

Of the RernpilariMt of i6fSo, five editions were is.sucd by the 
government, tlie last in 1841 (M.ndrid, 4 vols ) ; and tiiere arc later, 
private editions approved by the government. See also J. M. 
Zomora y Coron.ado, Bihhoteca de te^islacion ultyamarina (Madrid, 
1844-1810, b vols , with appendices often bound as vol. 7): J. 
Rodriguez San Pedro, Le^islacion ultyamarina roncordada, covering 
1837-1808 (It vols., Madrid, 186.S-18O8, vols 10-12 being a supple¬ 
ment); the Bolettn ofteta! del Mniiityrio dc VUyamar, covering 
iROg-iRyo , and .M. Fernandez Martin, Cumj’itai ion iemdativa dc! 
f^nhicnio y adni/iu^tyat ion nvit dc Vltyamay (Madrid, 1886-189.]); 
the gap (if 1870-T88G can be filled for Cuba by the serie.s of Beales 
Oydi!uc<: . . . puliluadas en la Gaceta dc la Ilaluina (annual, Havana, 
1857-1,898, covering 1854-1,898). 

INDIGO (earlier tndteo, from I.at. indtiiiin, the Indian sub¬ 
stance or dye ; the Sans, name was hiti, from nila, dark blue, 
and this through Arab, ahnil, annil, gives “ aniline ") one of 
the most important and valuable of all dyestuffs. Until com¬ 
paratively recentlv it was obtained exclusively from the aqueous 
extract of certain plants, principally of the genus Indigofera 
which belongs to the natural order I..eguminosae. Small 
quantities are also obtained from Lonchocar/ms ryanescens 
(west coast of Africa), Polvgnniim Hutortum (China) and the 
woad plant Isnlis tincloria. The latter is of liistorical interest, 
since up to the middle of the tyth century it was the only blue 
dyestuff used bv dyers in England and on the adjoining con¬ 
tinent; at the present time woad is still cultivated in Europe, but 
serves merely as a ferment in the setting of the fermentation 
indigo vat or so-called “ woad vat ” used in wool dyeing. 

The bulk of the natural indigo which is brought into the 
market comes from India, while smaller quantities are imported 
from Java, Guatemala and other places. 'J'he plant from which 
indigo is made in Bengal is the Indigafera sumatrana, which is 
reared from seed sown about the end of April or the beginning 
of March. By the middle of June the plant has attained a 
height ot froni ,3 to s ft., and it is at this period that the first 
maniiiacturmg begins, a second crop being obtained in August. 
The indigo is contained in the leaf of the plant in the form of 
a colourless glucosidc, known as indican, C,4Hj70,,N'3H,p. 
This substance is soluble in water and by the joint action of 
an enzvme, contained in the leaf, and atmospheric oxygen it 
yields indigotme, the colouring matter of indigo. It is on these 
facts that the manufacturing of indigo from the plant is based. 

The plant is cut early in the morning and transported to the 
factory in bullock carts. Here it is steeped in water in steeping 
vats having a capacity of about 1000 cub. ft. for periods vari’ing, 
according to circumstances, from nine to fourteen hours, when 
the liquid—the colour of which varies from a bright orange to 
an olive green—is run into the beating vats which lie at a lower 
level. The beating, the object of which is to bring the liquor 
as freely as possible into contact with the air, was foraerly 
done by striking the surface with bamboo sticks, but is now 
effected either by means of a paddle wheel or by forcing a current 
of air from a steam blower or a compressor through the liquid. 


When the beating is finished, the precijiitated indigo is allowed 
to-settle, the supernatant liquid being drawn off and run to 
waste. The indigo mud thus obtained, which is known as mat, 
is strained, boiled for a short period for the purpose of sterilizing, 
formed into bars, cut into blocks of about 3 in. cube and dried.^ 
The actual amount of colouring matter yielded by the leaf is 
but small, averaging, according to Ch. Rawson, 0-5but the 
yield from the whole plant is considerably less, since the stalks 
and twigs contain practically no colour. 

Since the introduction on a large scale of synthetic indigo 
efforts have been made in India and in Java to place the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant and the manufacture of the natural product 
on a more .scientific basis. But although many important 
improvements have been achieved from the agricultural as well 
as from the manufacturing point of view, resulting no doubt 
in the retension of a portion of the industry', the synthetic 
product has gained the upper hand and is likely to retain it. 

Natural indigoes vary considerably in composition, containing 
in some qualities as much as 90 % and in others as little as 20 % 
of colouring matter. The blue colouring matter which indigo 
contains is known as indigotine, but there are usually also present 
in small quantities other colouring matters such as indigo red 
or indirubrine, a yellow colour known as kaempferol, indigo 
green and indigo brown, as well as indigo gluten and more or 
less mineral matter. 

The bulk of the indigo which now comes into the European 
market is prepared synthetically from coal tar. The following 
figures indicate the values of the imports into England of 
natural and synthetic indigo, and are taken from the official 
Board of Trade returns :— 



Nntural IikIiro. 

Synthetic Intliijo. 

1899 

£gH6,0t>0 


IQOO 

542,089 


1901 

788,820 


X9O4 

408,043 


1903 

262,775 

110,070 

1904 

316,070 


1903 

116,1)02 

I2T,20o 

I90O 

iii, 4 . 5 .'> 

J-t 7 , 3 AS 

1907 

i 5 I, 2 ‘I 7 

158,481 

1908 

136,882 

134 . 0.3 i 


During the period 1899-1908, the average price of indigo had 
declined from a fraction under 3s. to about 2.s. z^d. jier 111. At 
first sight it might appear that the use of inrligo in England 
was rapidly declining, but this does not necessarily follow when 
it is borne in mind that London was formerly the distributing 
centre of natural indigo for the continent and America. 

Chenastyy .—Our knowledge of the chemistry of iiuligo is largely 
derived from the classical researches of A. von Haeyer ami his 
collaborators. In 1841 Erdmann and fanircnt observed that on 
oxidation indigo yielded isatin ; and in 18,|8 Fritzsche obtained 
aniline by distiUing the dyestuff with pota.sh. In 1S70 A. v. Bacycr 
and Knop succeeded in preparing indigotine by heating i.satin with 
phosphorus tnchlorido, acetyl chloride and phosphorus. In the 
same year, C. Engicr and A. Emmcrling obtained small quantities of 
tlie dyestuff by heating nitroacetophenone with soda-lime and zinc 
dust, while in 1875 Ml v. Ncncki prepared it by the oxidation of 
indol by ozone, liidol had been previously obtained from albumin¬ 
oids by means of the pancreas ferment. It wa.s not, however, until 
1880 that v. Baeyer, who had been at work on the subject since 1865, 
wa.s able to obtain indigotine from more or less easily accessible coal 
tar derivatives of known constitution. The most imjxirtant of these 
synthetic processes due to the lesearches of v. Baeyer was the pro¬ 
duction of the dyestuff from ortho-nitro|)henylpropiolic arid (see 
Propioi-ii; Acio), which yield.s indigotine on being treated with 
caustic soda and a reducing agent such as graiie sugar or xantliate of 
.soda. Although used in .small quantities in calico printing, it never 
attained any commercial importance as a means of producing indigo, 
the cost of production Ireing far too high. 

Many synthetic processes of preparing indigotine have since been 
devised, but the one which stands out pre-eminently from a technical 
point of view and the one which ultimately led to the commercial 
success of the synthetic product is that of Heumann who showed in 
1890 that indigotine can be prepared by melting phenylglycocoU 


* For a full account of the raanuiaeturc of indigo in northern 
Bchar see Ch. Rawson, Journ. Soc. Dyeys and Colourists (July 1899). 
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(phcnj'Ifjlycine), CjfHn'XH-CHi’COOHj with ctiir-tic iilkalLs Ui*' ■ 
yiitld u.is at first vciy tiiisatisfacton-. It v\as subsrqueinly louiid, 
hi)win(;r, tliat by startiriR with phenylRlycocoll-ortho-oarboxylii 1 
acid, tilt yield wii ’ ,‘iiifficientlv Rriod to render the proccsi a piactical 
success. The starting-point loi the maniitacttirc ol synthetic 
indigo IS iiapiithalcne, w Inch is oxidized, by^ heating witli j 

concentrated sulphtiric acid in ihe })resence ol a little incicury, to ; 
phthahe atiliydride, C„Hj(Cti)T), wdiicli is then converted into • 
ortho-amiriolxnizoic acid, c’„H,iib'Ho)(Ctt.,H), by treatment with an , 
alkaline hypochlorite I'lns acid is then condensed v'lth mono- | 
chloiati'lit acid to iorm plicnvlgiycocoll-ortlio-carboxyla acid, i 
CjlT^lNU-CHs'CO.^HXCOjH), v.lucli on Ixnig melted with caustic 

alkali yields indoxt hc acid, and this readily , 

lose.s carbon dioxideand passes tn er into nidoxyl,C4ll4<[[^'j^j^^_^ oCM. 

By alkaline oxidation iiidoxyl is converted into iridigotnic. 

The iialeiit literature ot processes lor bringing about the conversion 
ol tlic piKsiylglyuuc or it.- carbnxtlic acid into mdoxylic acid, 
indoxil and iiidigoliiic is enormous ; a circiiinstance due to tlie lact 
that the cflicicnry o( this operation (ontrols the price ol the synthetic 
(iycstiift, ('atistic soda has been praclicallt' given up, lieing replaced 
parlly or vliolly by caustic potadi , in addition, alkaline earths, 
.■aidaniidc, iiitride.s, alkali caiimlcs, i<..,liavc been used. In inofi, 
Meisti’, i.niins and Briinmg p.-itentisi the addition ol lead and 
sodnini to ,i mixture ol caustic potasli and soda , ilic Baslor 
I'hemi.sohc habrik use a mixiuiv of caustic potash and soda at 210"- 
2O0* ; Leon Lihenlekl added slaked lime or magnesia to the fnse.d 
idkali, with a subsequent beating in a current oi ,unntonia at 150“- 
loo'', and, in inoR patented a procc , wherein the melt is heaU-d 
under gieatb- reduced pres-ure . liii, ga\r ,, vield of Ro-oo 

Syntlieiii indigo comes into the niark"t chiefiv in tlie foim of a 
CO e.g paste but I- al'O .sold m tin solid slate 111 the loriii of a powocr. 

Indigolinc, c ii,ilii,b TL. i- a dcrisativc oi indol ainj its coilstilu- 
tion is 



It can Ik’ in'epaiisl in an almost pme state hv extracting good 
ipialities ol Ilcng.il or |a\a indigo or synthetic indigo with boiling 
nitiolien/euc, troni which il cr\stallizcs on cooling m dark blue 
(Tystab havi.ig a metallic sheen. VViien healed 111 an open vessel it 
rcadilv volntih-es, cnclding a rnolet naiiour wlii.h conden-es 011 
cooling in the loini of ciwstalliidi,gotrie is nKo soluble in IkiiIiii!' 
aniline oil, qiiiiuilmc, gl.nial acetic acid and ihlorotorm, but 0 
insoluble in water, dilute ai ids and alkalis and ordmarv .solvents liki 
alcohol, ethei, iVc. Bv nitric acid and manv other oxidizing agents 
it IS rcadilv converted into isatin, C'.H,,N(b. Heated witli coiVe ,- 
trated sul|)hiine add it yields i ilisnlphonic ai id, ).,(S(.),H| „ 

the sodium sail ol which liiids aiqilnation .ns an arid enlonr m woul 
dyeing under the name of Indigo cainiiiie' By the action of re¬ 
ducing agents, indigoline is coinerted into i/,vb/,v wlnh . r|„II,,,N*,0., 
whieh is readily soluble in alka'is or milk ol hme with a yellow colour 
On exposing the allialme solution to-the air the indigo while is 
rapidly oxidized back to indigotine, and on these two reactions the 
application ol indigo in dyeing and printing is ba-cd. iSec Dvkim. 
and 'iFXrti.r T'kin tim. ) 

Various halogen jc'hlorine and bromine) substitutive derii'afivc- of 
iiidigotine have liecn introduced which, w'hilc not ditferiiig escsentialle 
Irom ordinary indigo in their i>roperties, produce tor the most part 
roiUler shailes in d)’eing. They are claimed to ix* Lister and bnghli-r 
colours. It lias been shown by I'ricdl.indcr (Wo , loog, 42, p yfiiil 
that tlv rcddisli violet coloiiriiig m.atter obtained Irom the colour- 
vielding glands ol the mollusc iV//,'ri'r h'.an(Ia)i^, bv means ol which 
the famous I vrian purple of the aucieiils was dyed, is a dibrommdigo, 
('.i,ilLflr,.,\20y A new departure in the synthetic ch-estuffs belong¬ 
ing to tlie indigo gioup was inaugurated li\ the disioicrv in 1006 
by I I ric'illander ol tlnoindigo red, ,i il.ndialive ol thioiiaphtlien, 
which IS lormed liom plieiiyli hinglycol - ortho - carboxylic acid, 

This substance on boiling wiili alkali and 

then with dilute acid yields thioiudoxil, which 

is converted 'ly alkaline oxidation into tliioindigotin, hai’ing the 
constitution f iilL’sC^*'^'^-C 'I'ho new dye-stufl is 

therefore analogous to iidigntim, from which it dificrs by having 
the imino groups ropi leed bv .suljdiur atoms, Tlnoindigo red can 
lie readily crystallized troin boiling beiizem-, aud forms reddi.sli 
brown crt'stals j-ossesang a niet.alhc refie.x. Tlnoindigo .scarlet 

C4ili<^^ -- 1 *’ 1*1 oobtiiiried sjmtheticallx, Both 

products come into the market in the form of pastes and are used 
la dyeing like indigo (see Bvi ixo). (li, k ) 

* Altliuugb briglit shades of blue are produced with this derivative, 
they arc not last 


INDIUM (symbol In, atomic weight ii4'8), a metallic chemical 
cieiiiciit, included in tltc .sub-group of the periodic classification 
ol the elements containing aluminium, gallium and thallium. It 
was tirst discovered in 1863 by F. Reich and Th. Richter 
jni prak. Chem., 1863, 89, p. 444) hy means ol its spectrum, 
it occurs naturally in very small quantities in zinc blende, 
and is best obtained from metallic zinc (which contains a small 
uuantity of indium) by treating it tvith such an amount of 
hydrochloric acid that a little ot the zinc remains undissolved ; 
when on standing lor some time the indium i.s precipitated on 
the undissolved zinc. 'J’he crude product is freed front basic 
zinc salts, dissolved in nitric acid and the nitric acid rmoved 
by evaporation with sulphuric acid, after which it is precipitated 
by addition ot ammonia. The precipitated indium hydroxide 
is converted into a ba,»,ic sulplnte by boiling with excess of sodium 
bisulphite, and then into the normal sulphite hy dissolving 
in hot .sulphurous acid. 'J'his salt on strong ignition leavc.s a 
residue of the trioxide, which can l>e converted into the metal 
by Itealing in a current of hydrogen, or by fusion with sodium 
I (( 1 . Winkler, Jourii. j;ir prah. Chem., iSfiy, 102, p. 273). Indium 
I Is a .soil inalieahle metal, melting at 155^ t'.. Its specific gravity 
j is 7’42i and it.s .specific heat 0-05695 (K. Jlunsen), 

! Indium oxide, in .O.., i,s a yellow powder which i.s formed on 
ignition ol the htilroxirle. It is readily reduced on heating with 
' rai'bnn or hydrogen, and docs not pass into an imsoliihie form 
, when ignited, 'liie hvaroxidr, lii(()H)|, is prepaied. as a gela- 
tinou.s precijtitate. by adding ammmiiii to iin\ soluble indium 
1 s.alt, It is reaclil) soluble ni eaustic potash, but insoluble in 
j amnioiiia. 

Three chloridc.s of indium are known ; the inclduride. InO,, 

I a deliquescent sail, formed by heating a mixture of tin- oxide 
and carbon in a current ol rlilorine ; tile diehlonde, InCI,, 
obtained bv hciitiiig the metal m hydrochloric acid gas ; and 
the mniwihhiriiie, InCl, wliich i.s prepared by distilling the vapour 
ol the dicbloride over metallic indium. The mono- and di- 
ciiiorides are decomposed by water with the formation ol the 
trichloritle. and separation of metallic indium. Indium Sulphate, 
In,,(.S04(,. IS obtained as awhile powder very soluble in water 
by evaporating the Inoxide with sulphuric acid, (bncentratioii 
ol the aqueous solution in a desiccator git cs a deposit of crystals 
of a very delique.scent salt, H,,ln-(S()j)4-8H_.{>. An indium 
II III mom II III alum, In«(S0,|),,-(KH4)IS()|-l.'-lH.;0 is known. 

file atomic weight vti indium htis been dcierniined hy ti. 
V\ inkier and hv K. Ilunsen by converting the mcUtl into its 
oxide. Thiel {iiei., 1904, 37, p. J135) obtai.ncd the values 
115-08 and 1:4-81 Irom analyses of the chloride and bniiaide, 
whilst F, C. Mathers (Ahst. J.C.S., 1907. li. 352) obtained 114-88 
and 114-86. Indium salts can be recognized by the daik blue 
colour thc\ give in the flame of the Bunstn burner : and by 
the wliiie bead.-; of metal and the \ollow inetu.staiion lormed 
when lieated nn riiarcoal with .sodium carbonate. 

INDIVIDUALISM (from Lat. imhvidualts, tliat which is not 
divided, an individual), in political philosophy, the theory oi 
government according to which the good of the state consists 
in the well-being and free initiative of the component lutmliers. 
From tlii.s standpoint, as contrasted with that of the various 
I forms of socialism {q.v.) whicli .subordinate the individual to 
\ the community, the community as such is an tirtificial unity. 

Individualism is, however, by no means identical with egoism. 

, though egoism is always individualistic. An individualist 
; may also be a conscientious altruist : he is by no means hostile 
to or aloof from soeietv (any more than the soeialist is necessarily 
hostile to the intlividital), hut he is opposed to state interference 
with iiidit'idu.'il freedom wherever, in his oftinion, it can by 
avoided. The practical distinction in modern society is neces.sarih 
one of degree, and Ixith “ individualism ” and “ sociali.sm 
are vert- vaguely used, and generally ns terms of reproach by 
; opponents. J-lvery practical politician of whatever party must 
ivecessarily combine in his programme individualistic and .socialist 
principles. Extreme individnalism is pure anarchy : on the 
j other hand Thomas Hobbes, a characteristic individualist, 
! vigorously supported absolute government as necessary to the 
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wetl-being of individuals. Moreover it is conceivable under 
given circumstances that an individualist might logically advocate 
measures (e.g. compulsory militar>- service) which conflict with 
individual freedom. In practice individualism is chiefly con¬ 
cerned to oppose the concentration of commercial and industrial 
enterprise in the hands of the state and the municipality. The 
principles on which this opposition is bused are mainly two ; 
that popularly elected representatives arc not likely to have 
the ([ualilications or the sense of responsibility required for dealing 
with the multitudinous enterprises and the large sums of public 
money involved, and that the health of the state depends on 
the exertions of individuals for their personal benefit. 

INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. “ Indo-Aryon ” is the name 
generally adopted for those Aryans who entered India and settled 
there in prehistoric times, and for their descendants. It dis- ; 
linguishes them from the other Aryans who settled in Persia 
and elsewhere, just as the name “ Aryo-lndian ” signifies those 
inhabitants of India who are Aryans, as distinguished from : 
other Indian races, Dravidians, Mundas and so on. A synonym 
of " Arvo-lndian " is “ Gaudian ” or “ Gaurian,” based on a j 
Sanskrit word for the non-Dravidian parts of India proper. | 
These two words refer to the people from the point of view of | 
India, while “ Indo-Aryan " looks at them from the wider 
aspect of Indo-Kuropean ethnology and philologj’. The general i 
history ot the Aryan languages is treated in the articles 1 n»o- i 
E imopKAX l.ANonAGEs and Arvan. Here we propose to offer 
a brief review of the special course ol their development in 
India. 

Most of the Indo-Aryans branched off from the commou 
Aryan stock in the highlands of Khokand and Badakshan, 
and marched south into what is now eastern Afghanistan. 
Here some of them scitled, while others entered the Punjab 
by the valley of the river Kabul. This last migration was a 
gradual process extending over several centuries, and at different ' 
epochs different tribes came in, speaking different dialects of ' 
the common language. The literary' records of the latest times 
of this invasion show os one Indo-Aryan liibc complaining of 
the unintelligible speech of another, and even denying to it | 
the right of common Aryun-hood. 

The Pisaea Lanpui^e ’;.—Before proceeding farther, it is 
adsdsable to discuss the fate of another small group of languages 
spoken m the e.xtremo north-west of India. After the great 
fission which separated the mam body of the Indo-Aivans from 
the Iranians, but before all the special phonetic characteristics 
of Iranian speech hail developed, atiothcr horde of invaders 
crossed the Hindi Kush from the Pamirs, journcvitig dircctiv 
south. They occtiptecl tlic submontane tnict, including the 
coLintrv round Chitral and Gilgit, Kashmir and Katiristan. 
■So.iu' c\cn followed the course of the Indus as far as .Sind, and 
formed colonies there and in the western Punjab. Here they 
mingled with the Indo-.Aryans who had come down the Kabul 
x'alley, and to a certain extimt infected the local dialect with 
thc'f idioms. How far their induence extended over the rest 
of India is undecided, and will probabK' never be knovrn, but 
traces of it have been detected by some inquirers even in the 
dialects of modern Marathi. Tfiose who remained beJiind in 
the iiili country, the whole of which is popularly known as j 
Hardistan, were isolated by the inhospitable nature ot their | 
home and by their own savage character. They seem to have 
had customs allied to cannibalism, and in later Indian literature 
legends grew around them us a rare ol demons called Piidcas, 
who spoke a barbaric tongue culled Paisaci. This 
language appears now and then in the Saaskril drama, and 
Sanskrit philologists wrote still-extant grammatical notices 
of its peculiarities. These show that it possessed an extremely 
archaic character, and the same fact is prominent in the Pisaca 
languages of the present day. Some words which were spoken 
in the oldest time are pre.servcd with hardly a change of letter, 
while in India proper the corresponding forms have either 
disappeared altogether or have been so changed as to be hardly 
recognizable at first sight. The principal modern Pi^ca 
languages are three or four spoken in Kafiristan, Khowar of 


Chitral, Shini of Gilgit, Kashmiri, and Kohdstani. The last 
two arc border tongues, much mixed with the neighbouring 
languages of India proper. The only one which has any literature 
is Kashmiri (?.».). The rest are entirely uncultivated. Their 
general character may be described as pat dy Indian and partly 
Iranian, although they liave in their isolated position developed 
some phonetic laws of their own. 

Inoo-Aryan (.la^xificalion .—The oldest specimens of Indo- 
Aryan speech which we possess very closely resemble the oldest 
Iranian (see Persia : Language). There are passages in the 
Iranian Avesta which can be turned into good Vedic Sans¬ 
krit by the application of a few simple phonetic laws, it is 
sufficient for our present purposes to note that after the separa¬ 
tion the development of the two old forms of speech went on 
independently and followed somewhat different lines. This 
is most marked in the treatment of a nexus of two consonants. 
While modern Iranian often retains the nexus with little or no 
alteration, modern Indo-Aryan prefers to simplify it. For 
instance, while the old Aryan s/h becomes s't or tn 'm modem 
Persian, it becomes it/i or Ih in modern Indo-Aryan. Snnilarly 
ihr becomes h'r in the former, but /;Wi or hh in tlie latter. Thus :— 

I Old Indo-Aryan. yoki Iranian. Modem Persian. | Hindi. 

I sfliSna- I stWna- s'tlin or istUn . thmtS, a place, 

j bhrdtar’ j brdtar- . i/rSdttr [ bhdi, a brother. i 

The earliest extant literary record of Indo-Aryan languages 
is the collection of hymns known as the Rig-Veda. As we have 
it now, we may take it as representing, on the whole, the particular 
vernacular dialect spoken in the cast of the Punjab and in the 
upper portion of the Gungetic Doab where it was comiiiled. 
The tribe which spoke this dialect spread cast and south, and 
their habitat, as so extended, between the Punjab and the 
modern Allahabad and reaching from the Himalaya to the 
VindhyaHills in the south,became known to Sanskrit geographers 
as the Madhyadeia or “ Midland,” also called Arydvarla, or the 
“ home of the Aryans." The language spoken here receie ed 
eonstant htcrar)' culture, and a refined form of its archaic 
dialect became fixed by the labours of grammarians about the 
year 300 n.c., receiving the name of Samskrta (Sanskrit) or 
” purified,” in contradistinction to the folk-speech of the same 
tract and to the many Indo-Aryan dialects of other parts of 
Inilia, all of which were grouped together under the title of 
Ptdkria (Prakrit) or “ natural,” ” unpurified.” Sanskrit (q.v.) 
became the language of religion and polite literature, and thus 
the Midliind, the native land of its mother dialect, became 
accepted as the true pure home of the Indo-Aryan people, the 
rest being, from the point of view of educated India, more or 
less barbarous. In later times, the great lingua jranca of India, 
Hindostani, also took its origin in this tract. 

Round the Midland, on three sides—wc.st, south and east— 
lay a country inhabited, even in Vedic times, by other Indo- 
Aryan tr,'bcs. This tract included the modern Punjab, Sind, 
Gujarat, Rajputana with the country to its east, Oudh and 
Behar. Rajimtana belongs geographical!)’ 10 the Midland, 
but it was a laic conquest, and for our present purposes may 
be considered as belonging to the Outer Band. Tlic various 
Indo-Aryan dialects spoken over this band were all more closely 
related to each other than was any of them to the language of 
the Midland. In fact, at an early period of the linguistic history 
of India there must have been two sets of Indo-Aryan dialects,— 
one the language of the Midland and the other that of the 
Outer Band.' Hoernle was the first to suggest that the dialects 
of the Outer Band represent on the whole the language of the 
earlier Indo-Aryan immigrants, while the language of the Midland 

' Attempts have been made to discover dialectic variations in the 
Veda itself, and, as originally composed in various parts of the 
Puniab widely distant from each other, the hymns probably did 
contain many such. But they have been edited by compilers whose 
home was in the Midland, and now their language is fairly uniform 
throughout. In the time of As6ka (250 n.c.) there were at least two 
dialects, an easiern and a wosteni, as well as another in the extreme 
north-west. The grammarian Patafljali (130 b.c.) mentions the 
existence of several dialects. 
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was that of the latest comers, who entered the Punjab like a 
wedge and thrust the others outwards in three directions. 

As time went on, the population of the Midland expanded 
and forced the Outer Band into a still wider circuit. The 
Midland conquered the eastern Punjab, Rajputana with Gujarat 
(where it reached the sea) and Oudh. With its armies and 
its settlers it carried its language, and hence in all these territories 
we now find mixed forms of speech. The basis of each is 
that of the Outer Band, but the body is that of the Midland. 
Moreover, as we leav e the Midland and approach the external 
borders of this tract, the influence of the Midland language grows 
weaker and weaker, and traces of the original Outer language 
become more and more prominent. In the same way the 
languages of the Outer Band were forced farther and farther 
afield. There was no room for expansion to the west, but to 
the south It flowed over the Maratha country, and to the east 
into Orissa, into Bengal and, last of all, into Assam. 

The state of affairs at the present day is therefore as follows: 
There is a Midland Indo-Aryan language (Western Hindi) 
occupying the Gangetic Doali and the country immediately 
to its north and south. Round it, on three sides, is a band of 
mixed languages, Panjabi (of the central Punjab), Gujarati, 
Rajasthani (ol Rajputana and its neighbourhood), and Eastern 
Hindi (ot Oudh and the country to its south). Beyond these 
again, there is the band of Outer Uanguages (Kashmiri, with 
Us Pisaca basis), Lahnda (of the western Punjab), Sindtn (here 
the band is broken by Gujarati), Marathi, Oriya (of Orissa), 
Bihari, Bengali and Assamese. There are also, at the present 
day, Indo-Aryan languages in the Himal.iya, north of the 
Midland. These belong to the Intermediate Band, being recent 
importations from Rajputana. The Midland language is there¬ 
fore now enclosed witliin a ring fence of Intermediate forms 
of sjieech. 

We have seen that the word “ Prakrit " means “ natural 
or " vernacular,” as opposed to the “ purified ” literary Sanskrit. 
From this point ol view every vernacular of India, from the 
earliest times, is a Prakrit. The Rig-Veda itself, composed 
long before the birth of ” jiurified " Sanskrit, can only be con¬ 
sidered as written in an old vernacular, and its language, 
together with the other contemporary Indo-Aryan dialects 
which never attained to the honour of “ purification," may be 
called the Primary Prakrits of India. If we compare literary 
•Sanskrit with classical Latin (see Brandreth, ” The Gaurian 
compared with the Romance Languages," Journal nj the Royal 
Asiatic Society xi. (1S7Q), 287 ; xii. (1880), 7,35), then these 
Primary Prakrits correspond to the old Italic dialects con¬ 
temporary w'ith and related to the literary language of Rome. 
'I'hcy were synthetic languages with fairly complicated grammars, 
no objection to harsh combinations of consonants, and several 
grammatical forms strange to the classical speech. In the 
course of centuries (while literary Sanskrit remained stereotyped) 
they decayed into Secondary Prakrits. These still remained 
synthetic, and still retained the non-classical forms of grammar, 
but diphthongs and harsh combinations of consonants were 
eschewed. They now corresponded to the post-classical Italic 
dialects. Just as Sanskrit (and the Primary Prakrits) knew 
of a city called KausambI, which was known us Kosambi to the 
Secondary Prakrits, so the real Umbrian name of the poet 
known to literature as Plautus was Plot(u)s. .\gain, as the Latin 
lact'ica became lattuca, so the Primary Prakrit hhakla- beciune 
the Secondary hhalta-. In India, the dislike to harsh consonantal 
sounds, a sort of glottic la/incss, finally led to a condition of 
almost absolute fluidity, each word of the Secondary Prakrits 
ultimately becoming an emasculated collection of vowels hanging 
on to an occasional consonant. This weakness brought its own 
Nemesis and from, say, a.u, 1000 we find in existence the series 
of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, or, as they may be called. 
Tertiary Prakrits, closely corresponding to the modern Romance 
languages. Here we find the hiatus between contiguous vowels 
abolished by the creation of new diphthongs, declensional and 
conjugational terminations consisting merely of vowels becoming 
worn away, and new languages appearing, no longer synthetic, 


but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of consonants 
under new forms, which had existed three thousand years ago, 
but which two thousand years of attrition had caused to vanish. 

It is impossible to fix any approximate date for the change 
from the Primary to the Secondary Prakrits. We see sporadic 
traces of the secondary stage already occurring in the Rig-Veda 
itself, of which the canon was closed about 1000 B.c. At any 
rate Secondary Prakrits were the current vernacular at the time 
of the emperor Asoka (250 B.c.). Their earliest stage was that 
of what is now called Pdlt, the sacred language of the Buddhists, 
which forms the subject of a separate article (sec Pali). A 
still later and more abraded stage is also discussed under the 
head of Prakrit. This stage is known as that of the Prakrit 
par excellence. When we talk of Prakrit without any qualifying 
epithet, we usually mean this later stage of the Secondary 
Prakrits, when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, 
but before they had reached the analytic stage of the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The next, and final, stage of the 
Secondary Prakrits was that of the Apabhramias. The word 
Apabhramia means “ corrupt ” or “ decayed,” and was applied 
' to the vernaculars in contrast to the Prakrit par excellence, 
which had in its turn (like Sanskrit and Pali) become stereotyped 
by being employed for literature. It is these Apabhramsas 
which are the direct parents ol the modern vernacular. The 
following is a list of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, showing, when 
known, the names ol the Apabhrainlus from which they are 
sprung, and the number of speakers ol each in the year ujoi 


A pahhramsa. 

Modern Language. 

N umlicr of 
Speakers 

Iiaurascua . 

A . Laiiguage of the Midland. 
Wehleru Hnidi 

40,714.^^5 

Avanla 

hi Tntprniediair l.an^ua^ea. 
Rajasthani 

10,017,71; 

Gauriara . 

Pahari Languages 

3,124,081 

Gujarati 

d.43d.‘»Jf) 

Saiitasona . 

i’afijahi 

I7,o7o,o()i 

Ai'dlianiagadlin 

nastern Hindi 

2Lr3h,.?58 

Unknown . 

C. Outer Languages. 

(a) Sorth-Wc.^itern Group 
Kfishmirl (with a Pisaca 



basis) 

Kohistani (with a Pisaca 

(unknown) , 


ba.sis) 

Lahnda or Western I'ahjahi 

, 

Vracada 

Sindlii 

.i.|0t,07i 

MaliarSiitra 

[h) Southern Language. 

MarStld 

iK,237,»yo 

MSgaJha . 

(i;) LaAcrn Group. 

Hihari 

3t..570,8-14 ' 

,, ... 

Oriy& 

<>,687.420 

)»*••• 

Bengali 

44,624,048 i 


Assamese 

1,350,84(1 , 


Total . . Atore than 

219,725.473 ; 


Of these, the PahAri languages are offshoots of Rajasthani 
imported into the Himalaya. Kohistani includes the mixed 
dialects of the Swat and Indus Kohistans. The census of igoi 
did not extend to these tracts. A full account of the Apabh- 
ram.sas will be found in the article Prakrit. 

Although the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars are not derived 
from Sanskrit, and though all, or nearly all, are not derived 
from the language of the Rig-Veda, nevertheless, as these are 
! almost the only sources of our information as to what the Primary 
j Prakrits of India were, and as all Primary Prakrits were related 
I to these two and were in approximately the same stage of phonetic 
development, they afford a convenient means for carrying out 
1 historical investigation into the origin of all the modern Indo- 
1 Aryan vernaculars to its legitimate conclusion. At the same 
i time they are not always trustworthy guides, and sometimes 
' fail to explain forms derived from other ancient contemporary 
dialects, the originals of which were unknown to the Vedic 
1 and classical literature. A striking example is the origin of the 
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very common locative suffix -e. This can be traced through 
the Apabhrama -ht to the Pali -dhi. There all Indian clues 
cease, and it is not till we recognize its relationship to the Greek 
- 0 i that we understand that it is an ancient Indo-European 
termination kept alive in India by some of the Primary Prakrits, 
but ignored both by the dialect of the Rig-Veda and by literary' 
Sanskrit. With this reservation, a short comparison of Sanskrit 
with the Secondary and Tertiary Prakrit developments will be 
of interest. As the Pali and Prakrit stages arc fully treated 
under their proper heads, very brief references to them will 
be sufficient. 

A. Vocabulary .—The ground of all the vocabularies of the modem 
liido-Aryan vemaculars i.s, of course, the vocabulary of Aryan India 
m the Vedic period. Thousands of words have descended from the 
earliest times and are still in existence, after passing through certain 
changes subject to well-known phonetic law's, As many of these 
laws are the same for every language, it follows that a large stock of 
words, which principally differ in inflection, is common to all these 
modern forms of speech. These words, which native:, believe to be 
derived from Sanskrit itself, are called by' them iadhhaca, i.c. “ having 
' that ’ (sc, Sanskrit, or, more correctly, the I’rimary Prakrit) lor its 
origin." As the language of the Midland is derived from the old 
dialect of which Sanskrit is tlie " polished " form, it is approximately 
true to .say that it i.s derived Iroin that form of speech, and its native 
vocabulary (allowing for phonetic dei-elopment) may' be .said to be 
the same as that of Sanskrit. But the farther we go from the Mid¬ 
land, the more examples we meet of a new class of words which 
natives of India call deiva or " country-born ” Most of these arc 
really also tadhhavas, descendants of the old I'rimary Prakrit dialects 
spoken outside the Midland, of whose existence nativ’e scholars took 
no account. Finally, owing to the ever-present influence of literary 
Sanskrit, words arej and have been for many generations, borrowed 
direct from tliat language. Some of these borrowed words arc due 
to the existence of Sanskrit as the language of religion Their use is 
paralleled by the employment of Greek and Latin words for religious 
technical terms in all flic langu.ages of Europe Others are technical 
terms of arts and sciences, but most of those which w'e meet are 
simply emyiloyed for the sake of fine language, much as if some purist 
were to insist on employing hlulord instead of " lord ” in writing 
English These Sanskrit words are known as tatsama or " the same 
as ‘ that ’ (.9r Sanskrit).’’ Tlie number of tatsamas eiiiiiloyed varies 
much. In languages such as Panjaln which have little or no htera- 
lure, and in the speech of the peasantry all over India, they are few in 
iiumbei In the modern literary Bengali a false standard of literary 
taste has led to their employment in overwhelming numbers, and tho 
homely vigorous home-speech, which is itself capable, of expressing 
every idea that the mind of man can conceive, flounders about 
awkwardly enough under the weiglit of its borrow'ed plumes ’The 
native vocabuiaiy' of the mrdeni liido-.Vry'an vernaculars is thus 
maile u]: of tadbliacas, dHvai and tatsamas. 

The Dravidian languages of southern India have also contributed 
a small quota to the Indo-Aryan vocabulary. Most of the words 
have been given a colour of contempt in the process of borrowing. 
Thus the word piUd. a cub, is really the Dravidian pillai. a son. 
But the most important accretion from outside comes Ironi Persian, 
and (through Persian) from Araliic. This is due to Muhommedaii 
influence In the Mogul courts Persian was for long the language of 
politeness and literature, and words belonging to it filtered into all 
stages of society The proportion of these Persian words vanes 
greatly in the different languages. In some forms of Western Hindi 
they have almost monopolized the vocabulary, while in others, such 
as BengaU and Maratlii, the number is \ery few Instances of 
borrowing from other languages arc of small importance. 

B. Phonetics. —The alphabet of the Indo-Aryan languages is, on the 
whole, the same as that of Samskrit (q.v.). and the system of tran.s- 
literation adopted for that langucge is also followed for them.' 
Some new sounds have, howcv'cr, developed in the Secondary and 
Tertiary Prakrits, New’ signs will be used for them, and will be 
explained in the proper places. Sanskrit knew only long f and v, but 
already in the Secondary Prakrits we find a corresponding short pair, 
e and o, of which the use is consiflerably extended in the tertiary stage. 


* The Nagari (sec S.xnskrit) and allied alphabets, when employed 
for modern Indo-Aryan languages or for Prakrit, are transliterated 
in this work according to the following sy.stem — 
a a i I u 0 I f e e ai alo 6 au an rti [anusvdra) (anundsika) h (visarga). 
k kh g gh re" 

c (ts) ch (tsh) j (dz) jh (dzh) ft 
t th d (r) dh (rh) 1 Ih n 
t th d dh n 
p ph b bh m 
y r 1 V (w) 

Sssh. 

Special sounds employed by particular languages are described 
in the articles in which reference is made to them. Here we may 
mention d, .sounded like the aw in " law," and d, ii, il, pronounced as 
in German. 


The Sanskrit diphthongs Si and au disappeared in the secondary 
stage, i and 6 being substituted for them re.spectivcly. On the other 
hand, in the same stage, we frequently come across pairs of vowels, 
such as «<’, ail, with a hiatus between the two members. In the 
tertiary stage, these pairs have been combined into new diphthongs 
at and au, shorter in pronunciation than St and Stt. The pronuncia¬ 
tion of Si and ai may be compared with that of the Enghsh ’’ aye ” 
and ’’ I ’’ respectively. In the languages of the Outer Band, there is 
again a tendency to weaken this new ai to e, and the new «« to o. 
All the tertiary languages weaken a short final vowel. In most it is 
elided altogether m prose, but in some of those of the Outer Band 
(Kashmiri, Sindhi and Biliari) it is half pronounced. Some of the 
Outer languages have also developed a new 0-sound, corresponding 
to that of a in the German Mann. Tho stre.sB-accent of classicsd 
Sanskrit has as a rule been preserved throughout. In the tertiary 
stage it generally resolves itself into falling on the ante-penultimate, 
il the penultimate is short If the latter is long it takes the accent. 
In the eastern languages there is a tendency to throw the accent even 
farther back. 'There is also everywhere a tendency to lighten the 
pronunciation of a short vowel after an accented syllable, so that it is 
barely audible. Thu.s, edPiS lor cdlatS. In some dialects, e.g the 
Urdu form of Western Hindi, this " unperfect " vowel has altogether 
disappeared, as in edits. 

The tertiary languages have on the whole preserved the conson¬ 
antal system of the secondary stage, preferring, however, as a rule, 
to simplify double con.sonants, with compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. Thu.s, for Sanskrit hasta-, a hand, we have 
Secondary Prakrit hattha-, Tertiary hath. Some tertiary languages 
have both hattli and hath : others (like Gujarati) have only hath : 
while others (like Panjabi) have only hatth. In the extreme north¬ 
west, Sindhi and Lalmda, under the influence of the Pisaca languages, 
simplify the doulile consonant without compensatory lengthening, 
so that we have hath. Again, many languages of the Outer Band 
show a tendency to avoid aspiration, so that Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Bengali and others have hSt. It is well known that the Iranian 
languages change s to h The Tertiary Prakrits of the Outer Band 
find analogous difficulty in pronouncing a sibilant. The north¬ 
western languages change il to h as in Persian. Marathi changes s to 
.< before palatal .sounds, and the same change occurs in Bengali in the 
case ol every uncompounded sibilant. Eastern Bengali and Assamese 
go farther. Here .s is again sounded almost like h. On the other 
hand, in the Midland, s rarely becomes h and then only when medial. 
In the Outer languages the palatal consonants are also liable to 
change ; / and jh ajiproach the sound of z, and c and ch often become 
ts, or, in the East, a simple s. Thus, the Midland cakar, a servant, 
is pronounced tsSkat in Marathi, and the Midland mSch, a fish, is 
i sounded mSs in Marathi, Bengali and As.samese. 

C. Deilension .—In the latest st-age of the .Secondary Prakrits the 
neuter gender begins to disappear, and in the tertiary stage, except 

I in Gujarati and Marathi, it is nearly altogether wanting. Elsewhere 
I we only come across occasional relics 01 its employment. In some 
i of the tertiary languages grammatical gender, as distinct from sexual 
\ gemler, has dtsappeared as entirely as it has in Enghsh. The dual 
number had already fallen into disuse in the Secondary Prakrits. 
In the secondary stage we see a gradual simplification of grammatical 
form and a disapjiearance of case endings. The complicated Sans¬ 
krit system is more and more superseded by the siniiffe uniformity 
of the declension of a-bases One by one the ca.se endings were dis¬ 
carded. and cases were confounded witli one another till at length in 
Apabhraiiiia only one or two forms remained for each number. In 
the tertiary stage there remain in most languages only two cases, 
which we liiay call the nominative and the oblique. The latter can 
be employed for anv case except the nominative, but the sense is 
usually defined by the aid of help-words called jiosfjiositions.® It is 
a linguistic rule that languages m which the genitive precedes the 
governing noun jircier suffixes to prefixes and vice versa;* and, as 
the genius of the Indo-Aryan languages does require the genitive to 
lie prefixed, these help-words take the form of suffixes. In the 
Midland they are still separate words, but in the Outer Band each has 
in general become incorporated with the main word to which il is 
attached. Thus, the Midland ghorS, a horse, has its oblique form 
' ghore, gentivc ghnre her, but Bengali has oblique form ghorS, genitive 
I ghorSr contracted from ghdrS + {h)ar. The ground principles of 
i declension in all tertiary languages arc the same, but as eacli employs 
j different pos-tpositions the systems ol declension vary considerably. 
Marathi is the only true Indo-Aryan language which has preserved 
anything more than sjioradic relics of the old system of case termina¬ 
tions. 

D. Conjugation. —Two tenses, the present and the imperative, of 
' the old synthetic .system of conjugation have survived in all the 

Tertiary Prakrits, and in some of them we also find the ancient 
future. All other tenses are now made perijilira-stically, mo.stIy 
with the aid of participles to which auxiliary verbs may or may not 
be added. The participles employed are all survivals of the old 
participles of the present, of the past and (in some languages) of the 

* The origin of the postpositions is discussed in the article 
I Hindostani. 

* See P. W. Schmidt in Mitteilungen Set Wiener anfhropologischen 
Gesellsckaft, xxxiii. 3ffi. 
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futurt. The past and future participles are ^sive in their origin, 
and hence tenses formed with these participles must be construed 
passively. Thus, instead of " 1 struck him ” wc niu.s( say, either 
'■ he was struck by iiie,” or else (impersonallv) " it was struck by me 
with reference to him.” So, for an intransitive verb we have, either 
■' 1 am gone,” or " it is gone by mo.” In the language of the Midland 
tins IS (|uite simple and clear, but m those of the Outer Band the 
subject (in the instrumental, or as it is usually called " agent " case) 

IS indicated by means of pronominal suffixes attached to the part iciple 
or iuixdiary verb : thus (Bengali) mania + am, struck + by-me, 
beconies maril&m, 1 struck. In .such cases all memory of the passive 
meaning of the parpciple is lost by the eastern languages, ami it, 
together with the apjiropriatc pronominal siillikes, becomes in 
appearance and m pracbcal use an ordinary past tense conjugated as 
in Latin or m Sanskrit. It is an instance ot reversion to the original 
type ; first synthetic, then analytic, and tlien again a new synthetic 
conjugabon In thi' other languages ot the Outer Hand, the memory 
of the passive nature of tfie participle is retained, although the 
conjugabon is as synthetic as m the East, and the subject has to be 
put into the " agent " case. 

Acihoritiks — No work has yet lieen published dealing with I:ulo- 
Aryan snbjerts as a wliole, although sei'eral have been vi-ritten which 
treat ol one or moie stages ol their develojmicnt i'or the general 
question of the Piifica languages, the reader may consult ( 1 . A 
Grierson’s The PiSdea Lan^ua^es of Nor/h-We^lefn Indja (f^oiidon, 
looti). Kor the difierent languages of this grouji, see G. 'Vt' I.eitner, 
Davdi^lav (Lahore, ikyy) ; J, Bidduljih, 7 nbes of the Hindoo Koo^h, 
(Calcutta, ikHo) : 1 ) J O'Brien, Grammar and VneahtiUiyv of the 
Khowdr Diiitnl (Lahore, ikyy) ; j. Davidson, A’ofe? on the Benhgah 
{Kafir) l.anruai’e (Calcutta, igoi). For the hngiiistie conditions of 
Vcdic times, the liitriKliiction to J. W'ackernagers Aftindtrihe 
GrammaUli (Gottingen, iHoo) gives much iisetul information in a 
convenient form. For the literature roiieerning P 5 h anrl IVakrit, sec 
under those heads The following aie the pniieijial works dealing 
With the general question of the Tertiary Prakrits ] Beames, 
Compatalu'c Grammar af the Modern Aryan LaiigMoees of India 
(iKyj-iSyg) ; A F P lloenile, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi 
e-ompared with the other Gaudnin Lanrjmees (rkfto) ; R G. Bhaii- 
daxlrar. ” ’The Phonology of ftie Prakrits of Norihern India.” in the 
Journaloj the Royal Anatie Soi irly (Bombav Pranr ft), vol X'Vll , li , 
OO'ilii (see also the same authoi's senes of papers on cognate subjects 
in vol. XVl. ol the same yuio'iiaf) . and G. A Grierson’s essays “ On 
the ilionologv ol the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernarulars ” in the 
Zeitsckrifl tier deutaheii nhrurnJdndtxrhen Gesrilniiaft, vnh. .xhx , 1 
(iBqy-ihqn), yti^, i : ” On the Kadical and Parliiipial Tenscsi of the 
Modern Indo-.Aiyan ’Vcrnaenlars ” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Soiietv of Bengal, vol. Ixiv (tfiptl, jiarl i , tya . and " On certain 
Siiftixes in the Modem Indo-Aryaii Vernaculars " m the Zntschnft 
fur veigletchende Sprachforschung (looy), ji .jyy. The general 
subject of this article is discussed at greater length in chapter vii of 
the Repoiton the Census of Jndia, igoi (Calcutta, ipoy). The volumes 
ol the Liiiguisiti .Swrnev of India also contain much iletailed informa¬ 
tion. summed up at length in the introdiirtoiy volume (G A, Gr ) 

INOO>CHINA, FRENCH.' The geographical denomination 
of French fndo-C'hina include.s the protectorates of Aiinam, 
Tongking and Camljodiu, the colon\- of Cnchin-Cdiimi and part 
of tile Ltio.s country. In iqoo the nowly-acquired terrilor}' of 
Kwanp-Chow Bav, on the coast of China, was placed under 
the authority of the governor-general of Indo-China. Cocliin- 
(Tiina, a geographical definition which formerly included all 
the countries in the Annamese empire—Tongking, Annam 
and Cochin-China—now signifies only the French colon)', con¬ 
sisting of the “ sonlliem province.s ” originally conquered from 
.\rinum, having Saigon as its capital. In its entirety French 
Indo-f'liina, the eastern portion of the Indu-f!hinese peninsula, 
lies between 8“ 30' and 23“ 25' N. and 100“ and ioq° 20' F. It 
is. bmmded N. by China, on which side the frontiers have been 
delimited ; F.. and S.E. by the Gulf of Tongking and the Cihina 
Sea : W, by the Gulf of Siam and Siam, and N.W. by Bnnna. 
The area is estimated at about 2t)0,ooosq, n'c.with a population 
of 17} millions,of whom 75 or 80 \ areAnnarne.se. 'The French 
inhabitants number about 13,000. 

Tlic configuration of the countrs' is determined by two rii’ers 
of unequal imporlame—the Mekong ami the Song-Koi—and 
a contmuoms chain of mountains, an offshoot of the great 
Chinese group of Yun-nan, which, making a doub'e curve, forms 
an immense S. South and west of this mountain chain the 
country forms part of the Mekong basin. To the north and 
north-east of the chain the I'allcy of the Song-Koi, or Red river, 

' .See also tNNAM, Cambodia, Colhin-China, Kwang-Chow Bay, 
Laos, Tongking. 


constitutes almost the whole of Tongking, of which its delta 
represents the most fertile and populous if not the largest portion. 
The small mountainous provinces of I,ang-Son, Thai-Ke and 
Kao-Bang, however, belong geographically to the Si-Kiang 
basin. On the east the small province of Mon-Kay,on the borders 
of Kwang-Tuiig, forms a little basin enclosed between the 
mountains and the sea ; on the south the province of Thanh-Hna, 
although crossed by the small river Song-Ma, forms the extremity 
of the Red river delta and belongs to it, the two rivers being 
united at some distance from the sea by a natural channel formed 
by the junction of a northern branch of the Song-Ma with a 
southern branch of the Song-Koi. The Red river descends 
from the mountains of Yun-nan, rising near Ta!i-fu between 
deep and inaccessible gorges, and becomes navigable only on 
its entry into Tongking. Means have been taken to render it 
available to steam launches, and in consequence of an agreement 
between the slate and the Gompagnie des Gorrespondances 
Fhiviales a sendee of steamers is provided from its mouth to 
Lao-Kuy. Near Hung-IIoa the Red river receives its two chief 
tributaries, the Black river from the plateaus of the west—the 
land of the Muongs—and the Clear river, one of the largest 
i of whose tribittaries issues from the Ba-Be lakes, 'llie Black 
river is navigable for a considerable distance, the Clear river 
only from Tu)'cn-Kwang. Between the basins of the .Song-Koi 
and the Mekong the chain of monntains, crowned by tolerablv 
extensive plateaus, rovers, with its ramifications and transverse 
spurs, a vast extent of country little known, although several 
trade-routes traverse it, thus plaring the Laos country m 
communication with Tongking and Annam. In about 19“ N. 

! the inountam-ridge approaches the sen and runs parallel to the 
i coast, presenting on its eastern side a steep declivity which 
i encloses a narrow littoral, in plact.s only a mile or two broad, 

I between the base of its rlilTs and the shore. This roast-belt 
j constitutes the habitable and ciillivabte portinn of -Annam 
I proper, and consists of alluvial matter acnimulatcd at the 
I mouths of mountain streams, timl nitirshes and swtunps cnclo.scd 
between land and sea by stuiil ridges heiqied tip by wind and 
I tide. The high valleys and plateaus originally belonged to the 
empire, the limits of which, although invaded and oetnpied 
ny Siamese, formerly extended to the banks of the Mekong. 
The western .slopes iorm part of the French Laos possessions. 
The Mekong valley includes l,uos, ( ambodia and the greater 
part of Goehln-China. TTic Mekong {(f.v.) is one of the largest 
I rivers of south-eastern .Asitt, having a course 1000 m. in length. 
Us mouths, six in number, communicuite by means of a navigable 
canal with tire Saigon river (fed by the Don-Nui and the two 
Vaico rivers), which is navigable by the largest warships, render¬ 
ing Saigon the most important natural port of Indo-China. 

Geology. —'The deltaic tracts ol the Mekong and Red liver are 
composed of allui'ium (generally siliciou.s clay) dejiosiled hy the 
rii'ens. The mountains from which this soil is denved aie granitic in 
formation, the frameu’ork being almost always .schnsts ol ancient date, 
dislocated, folded and occasionally rounded into lulls 1000 to 1300 ft 
in height, heloiiging to the Devonian period Alaivc these schisl.s 
he - mole esjieeially in the north and south of 'Iongking—marbles 
and Ollier highly cry.stalline limestones, ujKiii which re.st, uncon- 
formably in places (Nong-Son, Ke-Bno, Hon-Giiy), C'.aiboriifeious 
formations In the upjier part of tlie ]<ed nver valley rich depo.sit.s 
of coal have been found between Yen-Bay and Hai-Diiong, in a 
j considerable tract of Tertiary rock. Limestone occurs also in the 
I vallej' of the Mekong, forming an extensive massif in the district of 
' Lakhon and 111 the liasins of the Nain-Ka-Dinh and Nam-Hin-l-iiin 
I Tliese limestones appear to be Carboniferous. In the region south 
I of Lakhon tlie rock is Tiiaasic, and gold has been Icmud in several 
districts. The natives collect it in very small quantities by a nashing 
I jirocoss. In the lateral vallej's of the Mekong copper and tin aie 
• tonnd, On the course of the Nam-Paton, a tributary ol the Nam- 
; Hill-Bun, the natives work a moderalelv prodnrtive tin-mine 
! Layers ol sjiiegeleiscn, limonite and other iron ores are miinerous in 
I the Laos sLiles, in which also antimony occurs 

Climate. —The climate of Indo-China is that of an inter-tropical 
country, damp and hot But the difterence between the soiiilierii 
and nortliern regions is marked, as reganis both tenqierature and 
inelcoiology, C'ochin-Cliina and Cambodia have very regular 
Bea.sons, corresponding with Uie monsoons. The north-easterlv 
\ monsoon blows from about the 15th of October to the i.stli of April, 

I within a day or 30, The temperature' remains almost steady during 
1 this time, varying but .slightly from 78.8° to 8o'(i° F. by day to 08° 
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by night. This is the dry season. From the 15th of April to tlw 15th 
of October the monsoon reverses, and blows from the south-west. 
The season of daily rains and tornadoes commences. The tempera¬ 
ture rises from to 84*2'', at which it remains day and night. 
April and May are the hottest months (from Sb'' to 93 '2®) Tlie damp 
unwholesome heat sometimes produces dysentery and cholera. 
The climate of Annum is less regular. The north-easterly monsoon, 
w hich is “ tlie ocean-wind/' brings the rams m September. The 
north-easterly gales lower the temperature below 59®. September 
IS the month in which the typhoon blows. During the dry season — 
June, July and August—the thermometer oecillates ^tween 86® 
and 95° Tlie nights, however, are comparatively cool, longkrag 
has a w'inter season—October to May. The temfierature, lowered by 
log and the rams, does not rise above 75 *2° and descends to 50® over 
the delta, and to 44’6° ami even 42*8° in the highlands, where white 
frost IS occasionally seen. The summer, on the other hand, is scorch¬ 
ing. The wind veers to the south-east and remains there until 
October. I'hc temperature rises fo over 83® ; often it reaches and 
continues for several days at 05° or even more. The nights are 
distressingly airless. The Laos country m the interior and lying at a 
high altitude is cooler and drier. Its deep valle^'s and high hills vary 
its climate. 

I'auna and Floya .—From the populous enhivated districts wild 
ummals, once plentiful, have retired towards the wooded and 
mountainous districts, riie w ild life of I.^os includes fairly numerous 
iierds yf elephants, tlie rhinoceros {one- and tw'o-horned : rhinoceros 
Jiorn is emploved as a “ medicine ”), tiger, panther, brown bear, 
tree-bear, monkeys and rats, among w’hich are the musk rat, the palm 
tvl and the uu-kki, or rat found in the rkc-helds of the highlands, 
in which its ravages are considerable. In mountain districts the 
]eo,*ard, wild boar and deer are foun<l, and in tin* neighbourhood of 
habitations the liger-eat and ichneumon. The buffalo is comnumlv 
foimd wild in Laos, as a domesticated animal It also liolds a}>romiTicnt 
place The zebu bull is iiaetl for trair-jiort purj>osey Attempts to 
aciliniatize the Arab horse and to introduce sheep from Aden and 
China have failed. 1 'herc is, however, an indigenous race ol horses, 
rxcellenl in spite of their small size—the iiorses of Phu-Yen Among 
buds the w'oodcork, peacock and mimerons species of duck inhabit 
the woods and marshes, 'I'he goose and guinea fowl appear, as also 
tlie turkov. to iiavi' beconu* easily acclimatized. Reptiles (ajiart 
from the caimans oi ilw Mekong, which attain a length of over 30 ii , 
and are much appreciated by the Annamese as foi'id) are extremely 
nunirrous and varied in species. The ri'^ers arc rich m fish The 
sole IS louncl in the rix'crs of Tongking. 'Flic Mekong is fished fc»r tw^o 
Species peculiar to if —Die f>a-heuk and the Icun, which attain a 
length ol neailv <> t1 Ml varieties of mosquitoes, ants and leeches 
coiubjiie to render iJic forests Liorderiiig the Mekong impracticable. 
Peculiar sp<‘cjcs ol grubs and caterpillars destroy the cotton aiul 
collce plantations of Cochin Cluna The silkworm may be said to lie 
indigenous in Tongkmg. where there are several thousand acres of 
mulbeirv tice.s. 

Tlie llnra is inter-tropical, and comprises noai'ly all tlie trecii known 
in t iiina and Japan The oamboo in utilised in building and a 
\an(‘t\’ of other ways Formerly the leak was believed not to exist 
in the forests of Indo-China. Init it was found some years ago in 
cDiisiderable abundaiic'--, and pUntdtions of it have been mad«. 
Certain hanl uoods are used lor inarcjiietene and other ornamental 
work. Rubber is also exploitetl. Cotton, previously cultivated in 
Cochm-China and CamhodLa, gives excellent results m Laos. Teo. 
of whiLh there are a certain numl>er of pUatations in the liighlands 
ul Tongking and Annam, grow.s wild in Upper Laos, and in qualily 
clo.scly resembles the Pou-curl or Thicul variety noteil in Yun-nan. 
Cocoa, cottee anr! cotton are cultivated in Tongking and Cainbodui. 
Cinnamon and cardamoms are gathered in T.aos and Annam. (iround 
nuts, sesame, sugar canes, pepper, jute, tobacco and indigo arc also 
grown Tlie area under nee, which is incomparably the most im¬ 
portant crop, is appioximately 1,750,000 acre.s. All European fruits 
and vegotnble.s have liceu introduced into Tongking, and with 
certain excejitions—the grape, for example -succeed |>crfcctly. 
Measures taken to seenre the monopoly of opium have notably in¬ 
creased the cultivation of the poppy. 

People.- The population of French Indo-China falls into 
two chief divisions—tlie Annamese, forming Uie bulk of the 
population in Annam, Tongking and Cochin-China and four- 
fifths of that of the whole country ; the Khmers or ('.ambodians ; 
the Chams of southern Annam ; the Thais, including the 
Laotians ; and the autochthonous tribes classed bv the other 
inhabit.nnts as Mois or Khas (" savaj'es ”), Driven into the 
interior by the now dominant rarcs, these older people ha\'c 
mixed and blended with the peoples whom they found there, 
and new trilres liat'e arisen, intermingled with fugitives from 
China, Annam and even Siam. In the north of Tongking 
people of Laos origin oociir—the Thos round Kaobang, the 
Miiongs in the mountains bordering the Red river. When 
mixed with Chinese the Muongs and the Thos arc known as 


the Hung-dans, Mans and Miens. The Muongs are bigger-«nd 
stronger than the Annamese, their eyes often almost straight. 
They have square forelieads, large faces and prominant. cheek¬ 
bones. In the centre and .south of the Indo-Chinese mountain 
chain are found, under a multiplicity of names— Phon-tays, 
Sotiis, Bah-nan, Bolovens, Stiengs, Mors, Kongs, &€.—people 
of Malayan origin mixed with all the reices of Indo-China, Laos 
is inhabited by an essentially miscellaneous population— failing 
into three main groups—the Thais; various aboriginal peoj^S 
classed as Khfts; and the Moos and Yaos, tribes of Chmeae 
origin. 

Religions .—The Annamese religion is a somewhat vague and 
ver\’ tolerant Buddhism, which in practice resolves itself chiefly 
into the worship of ancestors. Certain ceremonies performed 
in Cambodia resemble distantly the Brahminical cult. The 
Roman Catholic religion has been introduced by missiouaries. 
The course of its history has not been free from catastrophes 
and accidents. There is an apostolical vicariate in Cochin- 
China, one in Cambodia and several mission stations in Tongking. 
Two of these missions are mainly conducted by Spanish priests. 

. 4 (lmir?islratioii .—Before taking its present form the govern¬ 
mental organization of Indo-China underwent many changes. 
Originally Cochin-China, the only French possession in the 
peninsula, was a colony directly administered, like other colonies, 
bv the ministry of marine, and its earliest governors were 
admirals. Later, as further conquests were effected, Tong- 
king and Cambodia were subjerted to the regime of a protect¬ 
orate somewhat ill-defined, and placed under the authority of 
residents-gencral. The seat of the resident-general of Tongking 
was at Hanoi; of CamlKidia, at Pnoni-I’enh. Tlie govern¬ 
ment of the colonies ha^’ing been transferred (t88o) from the 
ministry of marine to the tnini.strv of commerce, and in i8q4 
to the newlv created ministry of the colonies, the control of the 
residencies passed gradually into the hands of civil agents. 
Cochin-China, which already by the decree of the 8th of 
February 1880 had been endowed with a colonial council, had 
a mnnicipalitv, a ebamher of commerce, and even a deputy 
in the French parliament. There had thus been three distinct 
states, each with its own ruler and government. But by the 
decrees of the i7tli of October and the 3rd of November 1887 
Ihf unity of Indo-China was determined. By decree of October 
the post of director of the interior of Cochin-China was done 
away with and replaced by that of lieutenant-governor under 
the immediate authority of a governor-general. The functions 
and powers of the latter official w'ere, however, but vaguely 
defined before the decree of the 21st of April i8yi, which con¬ 
ferred on M. J. M. A. de Lanessan, appointed governor-general, 
the most extensive powers. The residents-gencral of Tongking, 
Annam and Ctimbodia, and the lieutenant-governor of Cochin- 
China, as well as the military authorities, were placed under him. 
But this change of policy, which put an end to the system of 
ex[)editions and minor military operations, and restricted the 
tx>wer of the residcni.s whilst restoring to the mandarins a share 
of authority, was unwelcome to numerous interests, which, 
combining, secured the abrupt recall of M. de Lanessan on the 
2gth of December 1804. The decree of the 21st of April 189^1 
was not, however, revoked, but the powers it conferred were 
restricted. After the appointment of M. Doumer, successor 
to M. Rousseau, who rlied on the loth of December 1896, 
tliis decree was again put in force on the former scale, and in 
1898 it was supplemented by the decrees of the 3rd and 3i8t of 
July, wliicl) di'iinitcK’ established the political and financial 
unity of Indo-China. The governor-general is the sole inter¬ 
mediary between the Indo-Chinese Union and the home govern¬ 
ment, the powers of which, with few restrictions, are <Megat*d 
to him. As supreme administrative and military authority, 
he direclJv controls tlie civil services, and, though prohibited 
from commanding in the field, disposes of the land and sea 
forces in the country. Hi.s diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
powers must he carried on under the authorization and sur¬ 
veillance of the home authorities. The governor-gtnerii is 
assisted by the .Superior Council of Indo-China, which meets 
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monthly, and as reorganized by the decree of the 8th of August 
1898 is composed as follows; the governor-general (president); 
the general commanding as head of the troops; the rear-admiral 
commanding the naval squadron of the Far East; the lieutenant- 
governor of Cochin-China ; the residents superior of Tongking, 
Annam, Cambodia and Laos; the director-general of finances ; 
the director of the contrule financier ; the head of the judicial 
service of Indo-China; the director-general of the customs 
and excise of Indo-China; the directors-general of agriculture, 
forests and commerce ; of public works ; of posts and telegraphs ; 
of health ; and of public instruction ; the treasurer-general 
of Indo-China ; the director of the school of medicine at Hanoi; 
the president of the colonial council of (.'ochin-China ; the 
presidents ol the chambers of commerce of Saigon, Hanoi and 
Hai-Phong ; the presidents of the united chambers of commerce 
and agriculture of Annam and Cambodia; the presidents of 
the chambers of agriculture of Tongking and Cochin-China ; 
four influential natives ; the chief of the cabinet and the governor- 
general's secretary. This list sufficiently indicates the depart¬ 
mental services, by means of which the general government is 
carried on. The .Superior Council meets not only at Hanoi, 
the seat of the government, but also at Saigon, Hu6 and Pnom¬ 
penh. It delegates its powers to a “ jjermanent commission ” 
consisting of thirteen of its members, and dispensing with the 
attendance of the local authorities of regions other than tho.se 
m which the place of meeting is situated. The .Superior Council 
meets annually to receive the general budget and the local 
budgets which “ must be accepted by the governor-general at 
a session of the Superior Council.” ' It must also be consulted 
on the distribution of military credits, and on the credits to be 
devoted to public works. The controlc financier, which scrutinizes 
and sanctions all measures of the public services involving 
outlay ol money, is dependent on tbe ministry of the colonies. 
Its returns have to be communicated to the governor-general. 

The governor-general is also assisted In- a ” council ol detence.” 
comprising the chief militar)’ and naval authorities. 

/usliir .—Tlio whole of Indo-Cliina is, in principle, suliject to 
Flench justice, represented by a court of appeal and a certain 
number of tribunals Before iXoK the administration of justice 
was not centralized There was a court of appeal at Hanoi, and 
another at Saigon. But the decree of the 8th of August iXoX 
established one court of appeal for I'rcnch Indo-China : two chambers 
.sitting at Saigon and the other two at Hanoi. Three tribunals of 
commerce are established at Saigon, H.anoi and Hai Phong. There 
are courts ol hrsf instance at Saigon, My-TlKi, Vitih-Long, Ben-Tre, 
Fhati-Doc, Kantho, Soc-Trang, Tra-vinh, Long-Xuyen for Cochm- 
Chma, at Fnom-T'enh foi Camlaidia, and at Hanoi and Hai-Phoiig 
for Tongking These courts are supplemented by /ages de pan 
in Cochin-China, and there are ingc^ dc pan' at Nam-Dinh (Tongking) 
and Toiiraiie ; elsewhere in the protectorates the residents perform 
judicial functions. There are criminal courts at Saigon, My-Tho, 
■Vinh-Loiig and Long-Xuyen in Cochin-Chma. at Hanoi in Tongking 
ami at Piiom-Penh m Camliodin, lii Cochin-China Annamese law 
is administered in the French courts in suits between natives, but 
native tribunals have been superseded. In Annam-Tongkmg, out¬ 
side the sphere of the French tribunals, the natives are subject to 
Annamese justice, represented in each province by a mandarin, 
called the An Sal, and in Cambodia the natives are subject to the 
native tribunals, M the same time, whenever a French subject or 
Eiirojiean or other foreigner is a party in an affair, French justice 
onlv is comjietent. 

Ftihlic Wnr/ts ,—The order of the gth of September iSgS jilaced the 
public works of Indo-China under the " direct authority of the 
governor-general as regards works entered to the general budget 
account." There is a director of public wotks in Indo-China at 
Saigon, a direclor of engineering in the other countries. In 1805 
a ' special service " was created in Tongking to comsider railway 
business 

Posts and Telegtaplis .—The country is divided into two sections 
for the piirjioses of this .service, the one comjinsing Annam, Tongking 
and Upper Laos, the othei Cochin-China. Cambodia and Lower 
Laos The post and telegraph olfices in Indo-China number about 
three hundred. Tourane communicates by submarine cable with 
Amoy in China, thence with Vladivostok and Europe. 

The A rm\ — Land force —The military services are under the 
authority of a general of division commanding in chief. The 
European troops in 1907 conijirised four regiments of colonial 

■ This does not apply to the budget of Cochin-China, which is 
voted by the colonial council and approved by the governor-general 
alone. 


mfantry with 22 batteries of artillery (10 in Tongking and 12 in 
Cochin-China). The native troops, numbering over 18,000, com¬ 
prised four regiments of Tongkingese tirailleurs (sharp-shooters), 
two of Annamese, a battalion of Camlmdian and a battalion of 
Chinese tirailleurs, a squadron of Annamese chasseurs or light horse 
and two companies of engineers. 

Sea force. —Indo-Chma is protected by the naval division of the 
Far East. In addition five gunboats are stationed at Saigon and a 
third-class cruiser and some minor vessels at Hai-l’hong. 

The Policing of the country is performed by natives (the garde 
indigene) under European olheers and by the gendarmerie loloniale, 
which is reinforced by native auxiliaries. 

Money, S-c .—The monetary unit is the piaslre, which is ol variable 
value, having fallen from 4’.so francs to 2 40 francs and fluctuating 
round that figure. The chief native coin is the sapek of zinc or tin, 
six hundred of which .strung together form a ligature, a tenth of 
which IS called a Uen. The piastre is worth 2700 sapeks. The unit 
of weight, the picul, equals 6o'4 kilos, (about 1331b); the thuoi-moe 
equals '425 metre (about 17 in.). 

Lducation. —The Annamese are intelligent and have old intel¬ 
lectual and artistic tradition.s. In consequence the promotion of 
education has been assigned to a special council {Conseit de perfec- 
iiownement de I'cnseigtiemenI) selected from Frenchmen and Asiatics 
particularly qualified for meinbeiship. Among its preoaupaliqiis 
are the reconstitution of tlie scliools of Chinese characters in C'ocliin- 
China, the remodelling of the programmes of the triennial examina¬ 
tions m Annam and Tongking (see Annam) with a view to comiiletmg 
them with a summary knowledge of French and science, the im- 
jirovemcnt of the teaching given in the pagodas in Cambodia and 
Laos, and the foundation of a university comjiri.siug elas.ses foi 
n.itives In igob, 111 Cochin-China, where the largest sum (/43,ooo 
in iijob) IS devoted to instruction, 22,500 chikhen received a French 
education 

I'lnance .—The unification ol the budget brought about by M. 
Dounier (decree of the 31st of July 180S) .specially contiibuled to 
that of the government. The financial .scheme is based on the 
political Just as a .single central government directs the various 
' local governments, so in addition to the general budget, coinjirising 
the revenue and exiienditure of the supreme goveinmeut, there are 
several local budgets, including the revenue and e.xpcnditurc in¬ 
cidental to the individual jirovinces 

'J'hc general builget in 1890 and ipo.j is summarized below 
Reidpts. Expenditure. 

i8o<i .... 11,01)8,770 71,630,800 

1004 .... ~2,800,851 2,707,031 

While direct taxes, c g. the poll-tax and land tax or |iii Cambodia) 
the tax on jiroducts, are the main sources of revenue for the local 
budgets, those for the general budget arc the indirerl taxes; 
(1) customs (£0iy,dl6 in 1004) ; (2) “ rf'gies " and other indirect 
ta.\e.s (;^i,733,836 in 1004), these including the excise on alcohol, the 
monopoly of the purchase and sale of salt, and the monopoly of the 
purchase, m.aniifacUire and sale of opium 

Ttie chief Kerns of expenditure in iqo.| were the following :— 

Public Works.£383,680 

Customs and " riigies " , . . . 618,654 

Naval and Military Service*.527 ,*’'>.1 

Loans'- .417,421 , , 

Shipping. —Tlie following table shows the total tonnage ot shipping 
entered anil cleared at the ports of French Iiido-Chma m 1905 and 
Its distribution over the countries ol the I'luoii -- 


Country. 

Tonnage. 

Entered. ; Cleared. 

Cochin-Cliina . 

I,117, "54 ' 

1,007,510 

Tongkuig .... 

242,119 

348,947 

Annum. 

28,005 

26,400 

CainboJia .... 

2,520 , 

2,012 

Total .... 

1,389,758 1 

1,384,875 


Over half the tonnage was French (698,178 tons entered) ; the 

2 This does not include the expenditure on account of the 3 
loan of £(8,000,000, which is inscribed in a special account. The 
debt of the government-general of Indo-China is composed as 
follows:— 


1 

Nominal Capital. 

Nominal Capital | 
in circulation on 
Jan. i, 1907. 1 

2j % Loan of 1896 (Annam- 
Tongking) , . . . 

3j % Loan of £(8,000,000 
issued from 1809 to igo$ 

678,000 

8,748,260 

£(3.342,800 

8,640,000 

Total . , . . 

/12,426,260 

£(11,982,860 
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United Kingdom came second (284,277 tons); Germany, third 
(205,615 tons). 

Commerce .—The value of the trade of French Indo-China increased 
from ^6,796,000 in 1896 to ;^i6,933,ooo in 1905, its average annual 
value for the years 1896-1905 being ;^i2,2i3,ooo. 

The following table shows the movement of commerce in 1905 : 


f 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. I 

1 

France .... 

i 

4 ..114,586 

i 

1,233,295 

L 

5,547,881 

French colonies . 

163,568 

76,855 

240,433 

Foreign countries 

5,704.257 

5,440,156 

11,144,413 

Total .... 

10,182,411 

6,750,306 

tb, 9 i^, 7 l 7 


In 1905 the principal foreign countries from wliich goods were 
imported were : 


Hong Kong . 

for 

i 2 , 47 .I, 882 ' 

Singapore . 

• 7 

.598,449 

China and Japan . . . . 

• ) 

1, 473 , 7 i '4 

Burma and Siam .... 

tl 

289,542 

Tlic British Isles .... 

>* 

141,381 

The United Stales 


126,425 

The principal countries to which goods 

were 

exported were 

Hong Kong . 

for 

£1.700,597' 

C'hina and Japan .... 

,, 

497,288 

Singapore. 

,, 

360,510 

Burma and Siam .... 

,, 

80,071 

■J'hc British Isles .... 

,, 

55 , 5.50 

The principal imports were : 

Wheat. 

for 

(214,156 

Kicc. 


226,755 

Kaw opium . 


271,582 

Raw cotton . 

'» 

167,020 

Wine . 


.540,027 

Pit coal . 

> ♦ 

206,221 

388,163 

Petroleum . 


Gold . 


203,369 

Iron anrl .steel .... 

■7 

555,214 

Tin . 

*7 

526,428 

Cotton thread .... 

»» 

672,040 

Jute tissues . . . . 

>7 

254,255 

Cotton tissius .... 

17 

922,250 

Silk tissues. 

»> 

241,115 

Paper . 


544.651 

Metal-work . 

»* 

','70,576 

.Arms, pow<ler and ammunition . 

,, 

170,882 

The principal exports were : 

T>ried hsh, salt and smoked 

for 

(' 5 I, 4'5 

liice. 


2,848,389 

I’cjiper. 


214.297 

Pit coal. 


'82,077 

Tin. 

11 

. 553 , 9'4 

('olton thread .... 

77 

421,162 


The customs tariff is substantially the same as that of France, 
severe import duties being levied on foreign goods. French goods 
pay no import duty and goods exported thither are exempt from 
ex]iort duty, with the exception of sugar, which is regulated by 
special legislation, and of various other colonial products (e g. coffee, 
cocoa, tea, vanilla, pepper) which pay half the duty applicable to 
similar foreign products according to the minimum tariff. Goods 
from French colonies pav no import duty About 53 of the 
imports, comprising nearly all manufactured goods of European 
origin, come from FTance. China, Japan and Singapore are the 
other chief sources of imports The Bank of Indo-China (capital 
<^1,440,000) besides receiving deposits and discounting bills, is,sues 
bank-notes ami has, till 1020, the privilege of lending money on 
security. 

Cnmmiiiitra/ioiis —The railway communications of French Indo- 
China comprise lines from Hai-Phong to Lao-Kay, continued 
thence via the Nam-Te valley to Yun-nan ; from Hanoi northward 
to Lang-Son and south to Vinh ; from Tourane to Kwang-Tri via 
Hu6 and from Kan-Tho (Cochin-China )to Khanh-Hoa (Annam) via 
My-Tho, Saigon, Bien-Hoa and Jiring with branches to Phan-Tiet 
and Phan-Rang. The three last are the completed sections of a 
line which will unite Tongking with Cochin-China, The towns in 
the deltas of the Mekong and Red river are united by a network of 
canals. The mandarin road following the coast line of Annam 
connects Tongking with Cochin-China, but the easiest means of 
communication between these two territories is by sea, the voyage 
from Saigon to Tourane lasting three days, that from Tourane to 
Hai-Phong, thirty hours 

History .—The beginning of French influence in Indo-China 
dates from 1787, when a treaty was concluded between Gia- 

' The transit trade between Hong Kong and Yun-nan via Tong¬ 
king is of considerable importance (see Tonoking). 
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long, king of Annam (?.».), and the king of France, whereby 
Tourane and the island of Pulo-Condore were ceded to the 
latter. The successors of Gia-long were averse from French 
influence and instituted persecutions of the Christian missionaries 
and natives, which led, in the reign of Tu-duc in 1838, to the 
arrival at Tourane of a French and Spanish fleet. The capture 
of that town wm followed early in 1859 by the storming of 
Saigon, which Rigault de Genouilly, the French admiral, chose 
as his base of operations. The French and Spanish were, however, 
too few to take the offensive, and were forced to submit to a 
blockade, conducted by the Annamese general Nguyen Tri 
Phuong, at the head of 20,000 troops. It was not till February 
j86i that reinforcements under Admiral Charner reached 
Saigon, and the Annamese were defeated and My-Tho taken. 
A revolt against Tu-duc in Tongking, and the stoppage of the 
rice supplies from Cochin-China, obliged the king to submit, 
in 1862, to a treaty by which three provinces of Cochin-China 
were ceded and other concessions accorded to France. However, 
it was only after further military operations that Tu-duc con¬ 
sented to the ratification of the treaty. In 1863 Admiral de 
la Grandiire was appointed governor of Cochin-China and in 
the same year France established her protectorate over Cam¬ 
bodia. It was under La Grandi^re that the exploration of 
Mekong was undertaken (see Garnier, M. J. F.) and that in 
1867 the three provinces ot Cochin-China left to Annam were 
annexed. French intervention in Tongking, which began with 
the expedition of Francois Garnier to Hanoi in 1873, culminated 
after a costly and tedious war (see Tongking) in the treaties 
of 1883 and 1884, whereby Annam and Tongking passed under 
the protectorate of France. The latter treaty, though its 
provisions were subsequently much modified, remains theoretic¬ 
ally the basis of the present administration of Annam. 

From 1884 onwards the history of Indo-China may be divided 
into two distinct periods, characteristic of the political conception 
and governmental system adopted by the French government. 
In the first period, 1884-1891, the French agents in Tongking 
and Indo-China generally proceeded under cover of the treaty 
of 1884 with the definite conquest and annexation of Tongking 
and also Annam. Cochin-China itself openly designed to seize 
the southern provinces of Annam, upon the borders of which 
it lay. This policy, momentarily checked by the war with 
China, was vigorously, even violently, resumed after the treaty 
of Tientsin (June 1885). The citadel of Hue was occupied in 
July 1885 by General de Courcy. The Annamese government 
forthwith decided upon rebellion. An improvised attack upon 
the French troops was led by the ministers Thu-yet and Thu-ong. 
The revolt was promptly suppressed. Tlie regent Thu-yet and 
the king Ham-N’ghi (crowned in August 1884) fled. At this 
time the French government, following a very widespread error, 
regarded Tongking and Annam as two distinct countries, in¬ 
habited by populations hostile to each other, and considered 
the Tongkingese as the oppressed vassals of the Annamese 
conqueror. To conquer Annam, it was said, would liberate 
Tongking. This misconception produced the worst consequences. 
With the flight of the king civil war commenced in Annam. 
The people of Tongking, whose submission the court of Hu^ 

! had not dared to demand, began to rise. Taking advantage of 
j this state of anarchy, pirates of the Black Flag, Chinese deserters 
and Tongkingc.se rebels devastated the country. The occupa¬ 
tion of Tongking became a prolonged warfare, in which 25.000 
French, compelled to guard innumerable posts, hud to oppose 
an intangible enemy, appearing by night, vanishing by day, 
and practising brigandage rather than war. The military 
expenditure, met neither by commerce, which had become 
impossible, nor taxation, which the Annamese rould not pay 
nor the French receive, resulted in heavy deficits. The resident- 
general, Paul Bert, who hoped to gain the confidence of the 
1 mandarins by kindness and goodwill, did not succeed in pre- 
i venting, or even moderating, the action of the military regime. 

' Than-quan, Hon-Koi, Lao-Kay, Pak-Lun and Kao-Bang were 
I occupied, but the troops were driven back to the delta and almost 
; invested in the towns. Disappointed in his hopes and worn out 
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latfaer fcy nnxiety than work, Paul Bert succumbed to his 
troubles in November t886, seven months after his arrival in 
the country. His successors possessed neither the strength 
nor the insight necessary to grapple with the situation. M. 
Constans, however, appointed “ provisional ” governor-general 
after death of M. Filippini, succeeded to a certain extent 
in renrivtng commerce in the towns of the delta. MM. Riebaud, 
Bihourd and Piquet, successors of M. Constans, were all powerless 
to deal with the uninterrupted “ busb-lighting " and the aug¬ 
mentation of the deficit, for no sooner was tlie latter covered 
by grants from the mother country than it began to grow again. 
Atthedose of the financial year in iSooFnuice had paid 13,000,000 
francs. In April i8gi the deficit again approached the sum of 
11,000,000 francs. The rebels lield almost all the delta provinces, 
their capitals excepted, and from Hanoi itself the governor- 
general could see the smoke of burning villages at the very gates 
of his capital. 

At this point a complete cliange of polic)- took place. M. de 
Lanessan. a Paris deputy sent on a mtssiim in the course ol 1887, 
made him.stlf acquainted with the governnient and the court 
of Hue, He recognized the absolute falsity of the .story which 
represented the 'I'ongkingese as the oppressed subjects ol the 
Annamese. He demonstrated the consanguinity of the popula¬ 
tions, and after intercourse with the legents, or ministers, of 
Hue he realized that the pacification of the country depended 
upon harmonious relations being established between the general 
government and the court. Appointed governor-general witli 
the fullest power.', on the eist ol April i8gi, he presented Itimseif 
at Hue, concluded with the (omat an agreement based on the 
principle ot a loyal protectorate," and reassured the court, 
up to this point uneasy under menace of annexation. The 
comat shortly issued a proclamation under tlie great royal seal, 
never hitherto attached to any of the public acts imposed upon 
the king by the governors, who had been unaware of its 
existence. In this proclamation the king ordered all his subjects 
to obey tlie governor-general and to respect him, and commanded 
rebels to lay down arms. The effect was immediate—disorders 
in the delta ceased. The pirates alone, in revolt against tlie 
king ol Atiiiam and all aulhorit)’, continued thoir brigandage. 
But the governor-general instituted four “ military districts," 
the commanders oi which were commissioned to destroy the 
pirates. At the sanie time he placed a force of native police, 
the bnh co, at the disposal of the mandarins, hitherto regarded 
with suspicion and intentionally deprived of all means of action. 
Order was restored within tlie delta. In tlie mountainous 
districts infe.sted by pirates roads were opened and posts 
established. The chief haunts of the pirates were demolished, 
and during 1893 the foremost pirate chiefs gave in their sub¬ 
mission. The Indo-Chinese budget regained its balance. On 
the Chinese frontier agreements were concluded with Marshal 
Sou, in command of the Chinese lorces, regarding the simultaneous 
repression of piracy in both countries. But on the Mekong 
difficulties arose with tlic Siamese. For centuries Siam hud ! 
occupied the right liank of the Mekong, ami her troops had 
crossed the river and occupied the left bank. Luang-Prabang 
was in the hands of the Siamese, who Imd also established posts 
at Stung-treiig and elsewhere. Friction occurred between the 
French agents and Siamese soldiery. After the death of Inspector 
Crosguriii on the 5th of Jniie 1803 the French government 
occupied Stung-treng and Kliong. France demanded explana¬ 
tions and redress at Bangkok, but the court refusing coocessioas, 
an ultimatum was presented to the king by M. Pavie, French 
minister to Siam, i'he terras of tlie ultimatum not having been 
complied witli williin the given time, the French flotilla, con- 
sistingof the gunboats "LTufonstani " and " LaComile,’’ crossed 
the bar of the Menam on 13U) July i8q3, forced the entrance 
ol the cliannei, and anchoied at Bangkok, Ijefore the French 
legation, A second ultimatum was then presented. It contained 
the loHowing conditions :—First, the occupation of Qiantabun 
by the French until the Siamese should have entirely evacuated 
the left bank of the Mekong; secondly, the Siamese to lie 
interdicted from maintaining military forces at Battambang, 


I Siem-Reap, and generally from establishing fortified positions 
within 15I m. ol the right bank of the Mekong ; thirdl)', Siam 
to lie interdicted from having armed boats on the great lake 
lonle-Sap. This agreement was executed immediately, the 
Bantians being eager parties to it. On the iqth of September 
1893 the king of Luang-Prabang made his submission to the 
French governnient, and besought it to use its influence with 
the court of Siam for the return to their families of the sons 
ol princes and mandarins then in schools at Bangkok. Tlie 
Siamese evacuated the left bank of the Mekong, and France 
took pcissession of l,aos, a treaty, on the basis of the ultimatum, 
being signed on the ist oi October 1893, The disputes to which 
this affair with Siam liad given rise lietween France and Orciit 
Britain were amicably settled by an agreement concluded on 
the 15th of January 1896. This “ declaration,” virtually 
ratifying the treaty concluded in 1893 between Franee and 
Siam, settled the limits of the zones of influence of the two 
eontracting powers in the north of the Mekong regions and on 
lilt frontiers of Siam and Burma, tlreat Britain resigned to 
France the regions of the Muong-Sing which she had previously 
occupied. The great part ol Siam included in the Menam 
basin was declared neutral, as also the Me-ping basm in the north, 
Meklong Pechalniri and Bang Pa Kong rivers in the .south.' 
The neutral zone, 15J m. wide on the right bank oi the Mekong, 
was loriiiallv rerognized. 

In 1004, by a new Franeo-Siamese treat)- setting aside that of 
18113. ( hantabun was ei ficuatcd and tlie neutral zone renounced 
in return for the cession of the provinces of Bas.sac and Meliipre 
and lilt- di.strict of llansai (comprising the portion of Luang 
Prabang on the right bank ol the Mekong) and the maritime 
district oj Krat, By a furtlier comentiori in 1907 Siam ceded 
the provinces ol Battambang, Siem-Reap and .Sisophon, and 
received in return the maritime province ol Knit and the district 
r>l Dansai ceded in 1904, At the same time France abandoned 
all designs on territory ot Siam by guing up certain areas 
obtained lor the purpo.ses of railway Inilkhng on the right bank 
of the Mekong. 

After the recall of M. de Lanessan in 1S04 (see above), and 
before his successor, M. Kousseau, was able to acquaint himsell 
hilly with the condition of the country, military expeditions 
began again and the deficit soon reajipenred. Tranquillitv, 
however, lieing restored, allention was gn-en to piiblie work’s. 
Oil the i2th of October 1895 M. Riiusseaii left to ask jiarliament 
to I'ote a loan of 100,000,000 franes. On the lolli of Febniarv 
1896 a law was passed authorizing a loan of 80,000,000 trancs, 
and on the 14U1 of March 1896 an office for the financial control 
of the government-general of Indo-Cliina was established. In 
the interval a P’rench eompany had obtained from China a 
concession to prolong the railway from Langsoii to Lungchow- 
on a tributary of the Canton river. M. Rousseau, who died 
on the loth of December 1896, was replaced by M. Doumer, 
previousl)- minister of finance, under whose gm-cmmeiit was 
realized, as has been before stated, the union of Indo-China. 
On the 20tli of December 1898 M. Doumer obtained from 
parliament authorization to contract a loan of 200,000,000 
francs, the proceeds of which were appropriated to the constnic- 
tion of railway lines. 

AuTHORi'iiEs.—M. 1 . F. Gamier, Vovage tVexploration ev Indo~ 
Chine (Paris, 187B ; J. M. A. do Laiie.ssah, L’Indt,-Chine francaise 
(Pans, 1880) ; P. Doumer, Vlndo-Chine pranfaiic (Souvenirs) (Paris, 
100s); F. Bernard,(Pam, igoi),L Sal.Tiiii, I.’lndo-Chine 
(Pans. 1003); A. Girault, Pnncipei de colonisation et de Ut^islatiim 
eoloniate (Paris, 1907) ; M. Petit, Les Colonies francaises (2 vols , Paris, 
igo2); J. C. Gervais Courtellemont, L'lndo-thine (Paris, 1902) ; a! 
Neton, J-'lltdo-Chine et eon ai/enir dconomifjue (Paris, 1904); A. PavK\ 
Mission Paine Indo-Chine (1879-1895); Giographie et novagei (Pans) 
1901-1906); H Ixirin, La Prance • /uossaMf'ceo/deia/e (Paris, 1906); m! 
Monnier, La Tour d'Aste: Cochtnchine, Annam, Tonkin (F'aris, 18(19); 
E. Bonhoure, L'Jndu-Chtne (Paris, Kjoo); R Castex, Les Rivages 
mdo-chinoii (Paris, 1904) ; I., dc Kciiiacli, Le Laos (Paris, iqoi) 
(this work gives a very complete bibliography); Annuatre gtnhal 
admivistratij, commercial et industriel de 1 ‘Indo-Chine (Hanoi); 
Pemte Indochinois (Hanoi); C. Madrolie, Gwirfe-ZtoeAr (Pans, 1904- 
1907) ; BuUelin iconomiqut di t'lndo-Chine (Saigon). 
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INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. The Indo-European (I.E.) 
languages arc a family of kindred dialects spread over a large 
part of Europe, aud of Asia as far as India. 

The main branches so far identified fail easily into two groups 
of four. These groups are distinguished from one another by the 
treatment of certain original guttural sounds, %), g, kh, gh, 
which one group shows as consonants, while the other converts 
them into sibilants. The variation is well shown in the word for 
“ hundred ” : (ir. f-KaToe, Lat. centum, Old Irish cit ; Sanskrit 
iaiam, Zend satm, Lithuanian ssiatas, Old Bulgarian (Old ecclesi¬ 
astical Slavonic) s&to. In the first three the consonant is a hard 
guttural (the Romans said kentum, not senium), in the others it is 
a sibilant (the Lithuanian rs is the English sh). 

The first group (gcneralh’ known as the centum-grmp) is the 
We.stern and entirely European group, the second (generally 
known as the fa/e»i-grnup) with one exception lies to the cast of 
tite centum-gTOup and much its largest part is situated in Asia. 
To the cenlutn-group belong (i)rirnek ; (2) the Italic languages, 
including Latin, Oscan, Umbrian and various minor dialects of 
ancient Italy; (3) Celtic, including (a) the f^-Celtic languages, 
Irish, Manx and Scotch Gaelic, (b) the P-Celtic, including the 
language of ancient Gaul, Welsh, Cornish and Bieton : the 
diflerentiation, which exists also in the Italic languages, turning 
upon the treatment of original kw sounds, which all the Italic 
language^ save Latin and the little-known Kuliscun and the 
{h) group of the (cltic languages change to p. With these go 
(4) the Germanic or Teutonic languages, including (a) Gothic, 
{!/) tlic Scandiaasian languages, Swedish, Danish, Nowegian, 
Icelandic—differentiated in historical times out of a single 
language, Old Norse,--(i) West Germanic, including English 
anil Frisian, l.ow Frankish (from which spring modem Dutch 
and Fleniish), Low and High German. 

To the .i«i<*»-group belongs (1) Arean or Indo-Iranian, in¬ 
cluding (f.) Sanskrit, wiih its descendants, (b) Zend, and (c) Old 
Persian, from which is ultimately descended Modem Persian, 
largely modified, however, by Arabic words. This group is often 
divided into two sub-groups, Iudo-Aryan, including tlie languages 
ol India, and Iranian, used as a general title for Zend and Old 
Persian as the languages of ancient Iran. Although the sounds 
of Indo-Arj’an and Iranian differ considerably, phrases of the 
earliest form of the one can be transliterated into tlie otlier 
without change in voeahulary or syntax. (2) To the west of these 
lies .Armenian, which is so full of borrowed Iranian words that only 
in r875 ''■'‘iS' successfully differentiated by Hiibschmann as an 
independent language. It is probably related to, or the descend¬ 
ant f, the ancient Phrygian, which spread into Asia from Thrace 
by the migration of tribes across the Hellespont. Of ancient 
Thracian unfortunately we know' very little. (3) North of the 
Black S(ui, and widening its borders in all directions, come.s the 
great Balto-Slai-onic group. In this there are two branches 
somewhat resembling the division between Indo-Aiyan and 
Iranian. Here three small dialects on the .south-east coast 
of the Baltic form the first group, Lithuanian, Lettish and Old 
Prussian, the last being extinct since the 17th century. Tlie 
Slavonic languages proper themselves fall into two ^oups: 
(a) an Eastern and Southern group, including Old BulgarW, the 
ecclesiastical language first known from the latter part of the 9th 
century a.d. ; Russian in its varieties of Great Russian, White 
Russian and Little Russian or Ruthenian ; and Servian and 
Slovene, which extend to the Adriatic, (b) The western group 
includes Polish with minor dialects, Czech or Bohemian, also with 
niinor languages in the group, and Sorb. In the salem division 
is also included (4) Albanian, which like Armenian is much mixed 
with foreign elements - Latin, Greek, Turkish and Slavonic. The 
relation between it and the ancient Illyrian is not clear. 

Besides the languages m-rntioned there are many others now 
extinct or of which little is knowm—r.g. Vciietic, found in clearly 
written inscriptions with a distinctive alphabet in north-eastern 
Italy ; Messapian, in the lieel of Italy, which is supposed to have 
been connected with the ancient Illyrian : and possibly also the 
unknown tongue which has been found rece.ntly on several 
inscriptions in Crete and seems to have been the language of Ute 
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pre-Hellenic population, the finds apparently confirming the 
statenvent of Herodotus (vii. 170) that the earlier population 
survived in later times only at Praesos and Polichne. Names 
of deities worshipixd by the Aryan branch are reported to have 
been discovered in the German excavations at Boghaz-Keui 
(anc. Plena, f.v.) in Cappadocia; names of kings appear in widely 
separated areas elsewhere in Asia,’ and a language not hitlierto 
known has recently been found in excavations in Turkestan 
and diristened by its first investigators Tocharish.* So far os 
yet ascertained, Tocharish seems to be a mongrel dialect pro¬ 
duced by an intermixture of peoples speaking respectively an 
I.E. language and a language of an entirely different origin. 
The stems of the words are clearly in many eases I.E,, but the 
terminations are no less clearly ahen to this family of languages, 
it is remarkable that some of its words, like ku, “ dog,” have 
a hard k, while the other languages of this stock in Asia, so 
far as at present known, belong to the sate/n-group, and have 
in such words replaced the k by a sibilant. 

Till the Utter part of the i8th century it was the universal 
practice to refer all languages ultimately to a Hebrew origin, 
j because Hebrew, being the language of the Bible, was assumed, 
with reference lo the early chapters of Genesis, to be the originai 
I language. Even on these premises the argument was unsound, 
for the same authority also recorded a confusion of tongues at 
: Babel, so that it was unreasonable to expect tliat languages thus 
1 violently metamorphosed could be referred so easily at a later 
! period to the same original. The first person to indicate very 
j briefly the existence of the Indo-European family, though he 
j gave it no distinctive name, was Sir William Jones in his address 
j to the Bengal Oriental Society in :78(i. Being a skilled linguist, 

I he recognized that Sanskrit must be of (he same origin as 
1 Greek, Latin, Teutonic (Germanic) and possibly Celtic (Astatic 
Researches, i. p. 422 ; Works of Sir W. Jones, i. p. 26, London, 
< 799 )' Unfortunately Sir William Jones’s views as to the re¬ 
lationship of the languages were not adopted for many years by 
later investigators. Me had said quite definitely, “ No philologer 
could examine them all three (Sanskrit, Greek and Latin) 
without believing them to have sprung from .some common .source, 
which perhaps no longer exists.” I'riedrich Schlegel, who learnt 
Sanskrit from Alexander Hamilton m Paris nearly twenty years 
later, started the view that Sanslcrit, instead of being the sister, 
was the mother of the other languages, a mi.stakc which, 
though long since refuted in all philological works, has been 
most ])crsistcnt. 

Curiously enough the bistort' of the names given to the famil)' 
is obscure. The earliest known occurrence of the word “ Indo- 
European” is in an article in the Quarterly Revietc for 1813'' 
by Dr Thomas A'oung. The term has been in use in English and 
in French almrcst continuously sin( c that date. But a glance 
at Dr Young’s article will show that he included under Indo- 
European many languages like Basque, Etruscan and Arabian 
(his term for Semitic), which certainly do not belong to this family 
of languages at all; and if the term is taken to mean, as it would 
seem to imply, all the languages spoken in India and I'.urope, it 
is undoubtedly a misnomer. There are many languages in 
India, as those of the Dravidians in Southern India and those 
of Northern Assam, which do not belong to this family. On the 
other hand there are many languages belonging to the family 
which exist outside both India and Europe—Zend, Old Persian, 
Armenian, Phrygian, to .say nothing of languages recently dis¬ 
covered. The term most commonly used in Germany is ‘‘ Indo- 
Germanic.” This was employed by Klaproth as early as 1823. 
It is said not to have been invented by him, but by whom and 

’ K. Meyer, Hiteungsberichle der Berliner AJiademie (igoS, pp. 14 fl.), 
and more fully in Kuhn's Zeitschnft (xlii pp. 17 d ); also (lesckichte 
des AUeriumR (i. 2, 2ncl ed. pp. 807 ff.). 

^ Sieg und SiegUag, “ TocnariHch, dieSprachc der Indoslcythtsii " 
d. Beri Ah. 1908, pp 915 ft j. 

No. xix. p. 255, “ Another ancient and extensive class of 
languages, united by a greater nundier of resemblances than can 
well be altogether accidental^ may be denominated the Indo-Euro- 
poan, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, and almost all 
the Kuiopean languages " 
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when it was invented is not quite ascertained.* It is an attempt 
to name the family by its most easterly and most westerly links. 
At the time when it was invented it had not yet been settled 
whether Celtic was or was not a member of this family. But 
in any case the term would not have been wrong, for members of 
the Germanic stock have been settled for above a thousand years 
in Iceland, the most westerly land of Europe, and for the last 
four centuries have increasingly dominated the continent of 
America, As has been pointed out by Professor Buck f)f Chicago 
{Classical Rmetv, xviii. p. 400), owing to the German method 
of pronouncing eu as 01, the word “ Indo-Germanic " is easier for 
a German to pronounce than “ Indo-Kuropean." Attempts 
to dis<'over a more accurate and less ponderous term, such as 

Indo-Celticor “ Celtindic,” have not met with popular 
favour. Ar)'an {q.v.) is conveniently brief, but is wanted as 
the proper term for the most easterly branch of the family. 
What is wanted is a term which does not confuse ethnological 
and linguistic ideas. Not all speakers of any given language 
are necessarily of the same st(»rk. In ancient Rome Latin must 
have been spoken by many slaves or sons of slaves who had no 
Latin blood in their bodies, though a slave if manumitted by his 
master might be the father or grandfather of a Roman citizen 
with full rights. Plautus and Terence were both aliens, the one 
an Umbrian, the other an African. The speakers of modern 
English are even a more multifarious body. A possible name 
for the family, implying only the speaking of a language of the 
stock without any reference to racial or national characteristics, 
could be obtained Irom the name lor man, so widely though 
perhaps not altogether universally diffused throughout the family 
—Sanskrit vivas, Lithuanian wyras, Lul. vir, Irish jer. Gothic 
7 vair, &(,. If lh(‘ speakers of these languages were called collec¬ 
tively Wiros, no confusion with ethnological theories need arise. 

It i5> lUbtomiiry to talk of the roolb, btciiis and suflixes of wools 
in lliv Indo-Kiiropean languages These languages are distinguislied 
from languages like Chinese by the fact that in the great majority 
ot words suliixes can be sejiarated lioni loots. Hut the distinction 
betwe<‘n thtm and the so-called agglutinative languagi'S is one ot 
degree rather than of kind. In the agglutinative languages, or 
at any rate 111 some of them, some of the post-fixed elements havr 
still an independent value. In the Indo-Gerroanic languages no one 
can say wlial the m(‘aning of the earliest suffixes was. Suffixes 
which have developed m individual languages or individual sections 
of this family of languages can often be traced, r.g. the often quoted 
-hood in Ivnghsli words like “ manliood,” or the English -/v in 
“ manly," which has gradually extended till it is actually attached 
to its own parent like in “ likely ’’ But all recent investigation gotjs 
to show that belon- the Indo-Huiopean languages s-qiaiated they 
possc.ssed words with all the characteristics winch we recognize in 
substantives like the Latin dominus or verbs like the Greek SclKPvrai 
Oi, to j»nl Die same fact in another wav, by the comparative method 
it IS impossible to reacli a i>eriod when the speakers of Indo European 
languages sjioke m roots A '' root " is only a convenient philological 
abstraction ; it is merely the r<*imianl which is l<‘ft when all the 
elements that can be analysed are taken away ; it is llierefore only 
a kind of greatr-st common measure for a greater or smaller body of 
words expressing modihcations of the same idea Thus, though by 
no means the t'arlii.'.st form of the word, the Eugh&h matt might be 
taken as the ‘‘root" from which are derived by various suflixes 
manhood, manly, mannish, manful, manned (past tense), manned 
(participle), unman, mannikin, &c How far the suffixes which 
cun be traced back to Indo-European times (i.c to a time before the 
sejiaration ot tlie languages) had existence as sejiarato entities it is 
imjiossible to say. I'rom what we see of the later history of the 
languages it is much more probable that both forms and signification 
were very largely the result of analogy. For in the making of new 
words analogy plays a much larger part than any rcfc'rence to general 
principles of formation or composition. New words arc to a large 
extent, even in modern times, the invention of peisons unskilled in 
the history of language. 

The first to jKuiit out that the term Indo-European (or Indo- 
Germanic) was not used uniiormly in one sense was Professor 
Kretschmer in his Einletiun^ in die Geschichte der grteohischen Spvachc 
(Gottingen, 1896), }>p. 9 fl. It ks in fact used in three senses, (i) 
Indo-European is treated as preceding and different from all its 
descendants, a single uniform sjieech without dialects. But, strictly, 
no such language can exist, lor even individual members of the 
same family differ from one another in pronunciation, vocabulary, 

^ Leo Meyer, “ Uber den Urs])rung der Namen Indogennanen, 
Somiton und Ugrofinner." m the GdUtnger gelehrte Narhrichten, phtlo- 
lo^isch‘h%storische Klasse, I901, pp. 454 11 


sentence formation, etc. Thus it appears impossible to ascertain 
what the Indo-European term for the numeral i was, since different 
languages show at least four words for this, three of them presenting 
the same root with dificrent suffixes: (a) Sanskrit eka (= *0* - qyo -); 
(6) Zend aeva, Old Persian atva, Greek oI-(f)o-s (a:*ot“\}0-); {c) 
Greek oiyy, " ace,” Latin unus (older oenus), Old Irish oen, Gothic 
ains, Lithuanian v^nas (where the initial f’ has no more etymological 
signification than the w which now begins the pronunciation of the 
English owe), Old Bulgarian tniJ: (if) Greek ds, -$). Bui 

the Indo-European community must have had a word for the 
numeral since Uic various languages agree in forms for the numerals 
2 to 10, and the original Indo-European people seem xo have been 
able to count at least as far as 100. On the other hand, if the Indo- 
European language must have had dialects, the line of differentiation 
Ixdwcen it and its descendants becomes obliterated. (2) But even 
when a word is found very widely diffused over the area of the Indo- 
European languages, it is not justifiable to conclude that therefore 
the word must have belonged to the original language. The dis¬ 
persion of the Indo European people over the areas they now 
inhabit, or inhabited in the earliest times known to luslory, must 
have been gradual, and commerce or communication between 
dillerent branches must have always existed to some extent; the 
word might thus have been transmitted from one community to 
another When a word is fouml in two branches which are geo¬ 
graphically remote from one another and is not found in the inter- 
me<iiHle area, the probability that the word is original is somewhat 
stHiiiger. But even in this case the originality of the word is by no 
means certain, for (a) the intervening branch or branclus whicli 
do not jiossesb the word may merely have dropped it and replaced 
it by anotlier: (h) the geograjihicul position which the l^ranches 
occupy in liislorical tunes may not be their original jiosition ; the 
branches which do not possess the word may have forced theniSelvos 
into the aiea they now occupy after they had dropped the word; 
(r) if the linguistic communities which possess the word have a 
seaboard and the intervening communities liave not, the possibility 
of Its transmission in connexion with early sea-borne commerce 
must be considered. At the dawn of European history the Phoe¬ 
nicians and the Etruscans are great seafareis ; at a later time the 
Varangians of the North penetrated to the Meditei ranean and as far 
ds Constantinople; in modern times sea-borne commerce brouglit 
1 <» Europe words from the Caribbean Indians like potato anrl tobacfo, 
and gave English a new word for man-eating Sdvag(‘s — cannibal. 
Tlius with Kretsclimor we must distingui.sli between what is common 
Tiido-European and what is oiigiiial Indo-Euro]>ean in language, 
(.d A word may exist in several of the languages, and may have 
existed in them for a very long time, and yet not be liido-Kiuopcan 
llehn {Das Salt, eel 2, 1901) rejects salt as an Indo-Euioiiean word 
because it is not found in the Aryan group, though in this case he 
IS piobably wiong, («) because, as has been shown by IhoKssor 
Johannes Schmidt, its irregular declension {sal-d. genitive sal-net.) 
jioss.'sses characteristics of the oldest Indo-European words; (/>) 
bec.'ui.se tlie great plains of Iran are characterized by their great 
saltiiess, .so tliat the Aryan branch did not pass through a country 
wliere salt was unknown, although, according to Herodotus (1. i-td'; 
the 1 ‘orsian diil not use salt to season his food Since Kretschmer 
wrote, this argument has been used very extensively by I'rolcssor 
A. Meillet of Pans in his Diaketes indo-curopiens (Paris, 1908). 
In this treatise he brings fonvard arguments from a great variety 
of facts to show tliat in the original Indo European language there 
were dialects, the Aryan, Armenian, Balto-SIavonic and Albanian, 
as we have seen, forming an oriental grouj> with novel charactiTistics 
developed in common, allliougli in various other characteristics they 
do not agree. Similarly Italic, Celtic and Germanic form a Wistorn 
group, while Greek agrees now witli the one group now witii the 
other, at some points being more intimattdy connected with Italic 
than with any other branch, at othcis inclining more towards the 
Aryan. This groupmg, however, is by no means exclusive, members 
of either group having characteristics in common with individuals of 
the other group which they do not share witli the other languages of 
their own group (Meillet, p. 131 ff,). 

From all this it is clear that in many cases it must be extremely 
uncertain what is original Indo-European and what is not. Some 
general characteristics can, however, be predicated from what is 
haniled down to us in the earliest forms of all or nearly all the existing 
languages, (i) The noun had certainly a large number of distinct 
cases in the singular . nominative, accusative, genitive, ablative, 
locative, instrumental, dative.^ In the plural, however, there was 
less variety, the foniis for dative and ablative being from the earliest 
times identical. In the dual, the oblujue cases cannot be restored 
with certainty, so litth* agreement is there between the languages. 
In the locative-singular the ending seems to have been of the 
nature of a post-position, because in various languages (notably in 
Sanskrit) forms afipear without any suffix In the locative plural 
also the difference lietween the -sm of Sanskrit and early Lithuanian 
(Slavonic -chu) on the one hand, and of ~{n in Greek on the other, 

t The vocative is not strictly speaking a case at all, for it slanda 
outside the syntax of the sentence. It was originally an exclamatory 
form consisting of the hare stem without case suffix. In the plural 
the nominative is used to supply the lacking vocative form, 
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seems to be best explained by supposing that the -« and are post¬ 
positions, a conclusion which is strengthened by the Greek rule 
that -v- between vowels disappears. In the instrumental singular 
and plural it is noticeable that there are two suffixes—one, repre¬ 
sented in Germanic and Balto-Slavonic only, beginning with the 
sound -w, the other, surviving in most of the other languages for 
the plural, going back to an Indo-European form beginning with 
~hh. Professor Hirt of Leipzig has argued {Idg. Forschungen, v. 
pp. 251 fi.) that -Wi- originally belonged to the instrumental plural 
(cf, the Lat. filiabus, omnibus, &c.), and the forms with -m- to the 
dative and ablative. But this is merely a conjecture, which has no 
linguistic facts in its favour, for tlie -bi of the Latin dative tibi, 
which has parallel forms in many other languages, belongs to the 
pronouns, which show in their declension many difierences from the 
declension of the noun (cf. also Brugmann, Orundnss (ed. 2), 11. 2, 
p. 120). (2) The adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number 
and case, thus introducing a superfluous element of agreement 
which is not found, e.g., in most of the agglutinative languages. 
Thus in phrases like the Greek it /coXi) Kipn or the Latm tUa 
fiulchra puella the feminine gender is expres.sed three times, with no 
advantage, so far as can be detected, over the modern English, (hat 
fair maid, where it is not obviously expressed at all. In this respect 
and also in the employment of the same case endings for the plural 
as well as the singular, in the plural after a syllable expressing 
plurality, the agglutinative languages have a distinct superiority 
over the Indo-European languages in their earliest forms. Some 
languages, like English and Modem Persian, have practically got rid 
of inflexion altogether and the present difficulty with it; others, 
like modern German, as the result of phonetic and analogical changes 
have even intensified the difficulty. (3) In the personal pronouns, 
especially those of the first and second person.s, there is widely spread 
agreement, but more in the singular than in the plural. Forms 
corresponding to the English / and thou, the Latm ego and <«, are 
practically universal. On the other hand the demonstrative pronouns 
vary very considerably. (4) The system of numerals (subject to 
slight discrepancies, as that regarding i mentioned above) is the 
same, at least up to 100. (5) In the verb there were at first two 
voices, the active and the middle, and three moods, the indicative, 
(he subjunctive and the optative. It has been suggested by Professors 
Oeitel and Morris in Harvard Studies, xvi. (p. 101, n. 3) that the simi- 
laiily which exists between the earliest Greek and the earhest Aryan 
111 the moods is the result ol a longer common life between those two 
blanches. But of this there is no proof, and the great difference m 
the treatment of the sounds by these two branches (see below) 
niilitaten very .strongly against the supposition. The tense fomis 
indicated ongmally not relations m time but different kinds ol 
action. The distinctive forms are the present, the perfect, and the 
aorist. The present indicated that an action was in progress or 
continuous, the aorist on the other hand regarded the action as a 
whole and, as it were, summed it up. The aorist has sometimes 
been said to express instantaneous action, and so it does. But this 
IS not the essence ol the aorist; the aorist may be used also of a 
long coiifiniied action when it is regarded as a whole. Greek shows 
this very clearly, lii Athenian official inscriptions it was usual to 
fix the date ol the record by stating at the commencement who was 
the chief magistrate (archon) of the year. This was expressed by 
the imperfect {f/RXe)- But when relercnce was made to a past 
archonship, that was e.cpressed by the aorist [hpif]- The same 
characteristic is evident also in prohibitions ; thus, m Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates, fit] bopv^parjrf is “ Do not liegin to make a disturbance," 
uh eopiifieiTe is " Do not keep on making a disturbance.” These 
points are most easily illustrated from Greek, because Greek, better 
than the other languages, has kept the distinctive usages ol both 
moods and tenses. The perfect as distinguished from the other forms 
expresses either repetition of the action, emphasis, or the state which 
results from the action expressed by the verb. Different languages 
regard this last in different ways. Sometimes the state resulting 
from the action is so characteristic that the perfect is almost an 
independent verb. Thus in Greek (crdoaai i.s " 1 acquire,” but 
WiTijgoi (the perfect) is " 1 possess,” the result ol the action of 
acquiring. On the other hand the perfect may mean that the action 
has come to an end. This is specially common in Latin, as m Cicero’s 
famous announcement of the execution of the Catihnarian conspira¬ 
tors,— VUerunt ("They have lived ” = ” They are no more”). 
But it is by no means confined to Latin. The pluperfect, the past 
of the perfect, is a late development and can liardly be reckoned 
Indo-European. In Greek the forms clearly arise from adding aorist 
endings to a perfect stem. The forms of Latin are not yet com¬ 
pletely explained—but it is certain that the specially Latin meaning 
exjiressmg something that was past at a time already past (relative 
time) is a late growth. When Homeric Greek wishes to express this 
meaning it uses most frequently the aorist, but also the imperfect 
as well as the pluperfect, the notion of relative time being derived 
from the context. In the earliest Latin the pluperfect is not un¬ 
commonly used with the value of the aorist perfect. As regards 
the future it is difficult to say how far it was an original form. 
Some languages, like Germauic, preserve no original form for the 
future. When the present is found not to be distinctive enough, 
periphrastic forms come in. In other languages, like laitin and 
Greek, there is constant confusion between subjunctive and future 
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forms. It is impossible to distinguish by their form between Sil(w 
(future) and tet(u (subjunctive), between regam (future) and regam 
(subjunctive). A -special future with a suffix -sjo- (svo) is found only 
with certainty in the Aryan group and the Baltic languages. The 
future perlect is, strictly speaking, only a future made from a perfect 
stem; in the Latin sense it is certainly a late development, and 
even in early Latin, videro has occasionally no different meaning from 
videbo. The imperative, which was originally an exclamatory form 
to the verb, of the same kind as the vocative was to the noun, and 
wliich consisted simply of the verb stem without further suffixes, 
develo^d, partly on the analogy of the present and partly with the 
help of adverbs, a complete paradigm. The infinitives of all the 
languages are noun cases, generally stereotyped in form and no 
longer in touch with a noun system, though this, e.g. in early Sanskrit, 
is not always true. The participles differ only from other adjectives 
in governing the same case as their verb; and this is not an early 
distinction, for in the earliest Sanskrit all verbal nouns may govern 
the same case as their verb. 

The system here sketched in the barest outline tended steadily 
to fall into decay. The case system was not extensive enough to 
express even the commonest relations. Thus there was no means 
of distinguishing by the cases between starting from outside and 
starting from inside, ideas which, e.g. Finnish regards as requiring 
separate cases ; without a preposition it was impossible to distinguish 
Ix'twecn on and in, though to the person concerned there is much 
difference, for example between being on a river and in a river. 
There are other difficulties of the same kind. These had to be got 
over by the use of adverbs. But no sooner had the adverbs become 
well established for the purpose of defining these local relations than 
the meaning was felt to exist more in the adverb than in the case 
ending. For this syntactical reason, as well as for mechanical 
reasons arising from accent {q.v.), the case system in some languages 
tell more and more into desuetude. In Sanskrit it has been kept 
entire, in Balto-Slavonic the only loss has been the disappearance of 
the original genitive and its replacement by the ablative. In Latin 
the locative has been confused with the genitive and the ablative, 
and the instrumental with the ablative. The loss of the locative as 
an independent case had not long preceded historical times, because 
It survives in Oscan, the kindred dialect of the neighbouring Cam¬ 
pania. Greek has confused ablative with genitive, except for one 
small relic recently discovered on an inscription at Delphi ; in the 
consonant stems it has replaced the dative by the locative form and 
confused in it dative, locative and instrumental meamngs. In 
some other memlxirs of the family, c g. Germanic, the confusion has 
gone still farther. 

The late of the verb is similar, though the two paradigms do not 
necessarily decay at the same rate, riiiis Latin has modified its 
verb system much more than its noun system, and Greek, while 
reducing seriously its noun forms, shows a very elaborate verb 
system, which has no parallel except in the Aryan group. From the 
syntactical point of view, however, the Greek sy.stem is much 
superior to the Aryan, which has converted its perfect into a past 
tense in classical Sanskrit, and to a large extent lost grip of the 
moods. The decay in Aryan may be largely attributed to the power, 
wluch this group developed beyond any other, of making compounds 
which in practice took the place of subordinate sentences to a large 
extent. The causes for the modifications which the Latin verb 
system has undergone are more obscure, but they are shared not 
only by its immediate neighbours the other Italic dialects, but also 
to a great degree by the more remote Celtic dialects. 

The origin and spread of the Indo-European languages has 
long been, and remains, a vexed question. No sooner had Bopp 
laid the foundation of Comparative Philology in his great work, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1833-1835, than this 
question began to be seriously considered. The earlier writers 
agreed in regarding Asia as the original home of the speakers 
of these languages. For this belief there were various grounds, 
—statements in the Biblical record, the greater originality 
(according to Schlegel) of Sanskrit, the absurd belief tjiat the 
migralion.s of mankind always proceeded towards the west. 
The view propounded by an English philologist, Dr R. G. 
Latham, that the original home was in Europe, was scouted 
by one of the most eminent writers on the subject—Victor Hchn 
—as lunacy possible only to one who lived in a country of cranks. 
Latham’s view was first put forward in 1851, and in half a 
century opinion had almost universally come over to his side. 
Max Muller indeed to the last held to the view that the Lome 
was “ somewhere in Asia,” and Professor Johannes Schmidt 
of Berlin, in a paper read before the Oriental Congress at Stock¬ 
holm in 1889, argued for a close contact between early Indo- 
European and Assyrian civilization, from the borrowing of one 
or two words and the existence of duodecimal elements in the 
Indo-European numeral system side by side with the prevalent 
decimal system—-the dozen, the gross, the long hundred (120), &c. 
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At 6o the systems crossed, and 6o was a verj’ characteristic 
element in Assyrian numeration, whence come our minutes and 
seconds and many other units.' 

Even before Latham a Belgian geologist, d'Omalius d'Halloy, in 
184B laid raised objections to the theory ol the Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Europeans, but his \‘ie\vs remained unheeded. In 1804 lie 
brought tliroe questions before the SociHl d'anthni/’alogti: of Paris : 
(1') What are the proofs of the Asiatic origin of Europeans? (2) Haix- 
not iufiectional language.s passed from Europe to A.sia rather tliaii 
from Asia to Europe ? (5) Are not the spoalcers of Celtic languages 
the descendants of the autochthonous peoples of Western Europe? 
(Reiiiach, of - of- 38). Broca in replying to d'OiJialiu.s empliasized 
the fact whicii has "been too often forgotten in this controversy, 
tliat race and language are not necessarily identical. In 18O8 
Professor Benley of Gottingen argued for the soutli-cast of Europe 
as the oilgiu.il lioitie, wiiite l.uduig Giuger in 1871 placed it m 
German!', a view which 111 later tunes lias had not a few supporters. 

Truth to tell, however, we are not I'el ready to fix the site of the 
original home. Before tins can be done, many factors as yet im- 
peifectly known must be more conqilelely ascertained. 'The pre- 
liistoric conditions of Norfliern, Western, Central anil South-eastern 
Europe have been carefully investigated, but important new dis¬ 
coveries are .still continually being made, luvesligafion of other 
parts ol Europe is less complete, and prelusloric conditions in 
Asia are at jnesent very impeifecUy known. In Western 
Europe two ju'ehi.storic races are known, the jialaeulitliic and the 
neolitluc. Tile Jormor, distinguished by their great skill m drawing 
figures of annuals, especially Ihe horw, flie reindeer, and the m.am- 
moth, preceded the period of the Great lec Age whicli rendered 
Northern Europe to the latitude of Loudon and Lkrlin uninhabitable 
for a period, the length of which, a's ol all gcologieal ages, cannot 
drhiutely be ascertained. Pot' file present jiiirpose, Jiowever, tins rs 
of less importance, becaii.si- ilE not claimed U1.11 tlic Indo-T''.uroi>ean 
slock IS ol so great anlitpiify. Bill when the ice again retreated it 
raii.st have been long btlore Northern Europe could have maintahied 
a population of human beings. 'The disap])e«traiice ol llie surface 
ice 111 list have been follcnved by a long period when ice slill remained 
underground, and Uie surface was occupied by sw'UUips and barren 
tundras, as Norlheni Siberia is now. W'hen a iiuman population once 
more occupied Northern Europe it is imiKissilile to estimate in years. 

The problem may bo attac ked from the ojipusile chrection. How 
long would It luive taken for the Indo-European stock to s])rcad from 
its original home to its modem areas ol occupation ? Some recent 
writers .say tliat it is umieccssary to carry the stock back farther 
than 2500 n.c.—a period w lieu the civilizations ol Egyj>t and Meso¬ 
potamia were abeady ancient. Wherever the origi.ial home was 
situated, tins date is jirobably fixed too low'. The drseussi.iu, more¬ 
over, 1:, 111 danger not only of moving in one vicious circle but ill two 
(o) 'Till' teem “ Indo-European stock " iiece-ssaril}' implies race, but 
why might nut the language have been from the earliest times at 
winch we can trace it the kinguage of a mixed race ? (b) It is usual 
to a.s.sunie that the liido-Eurupean .stuck was tall and blond, in 
tact much as the classical W'riters descrilx' the early Germans. ISul 
the truth of tins hypothe.sis is much nicne difficult to demonstrate. 
In most countries known to the ancients where blond hair jn evaded, 
at the present day dark or brown hair is much more in evidence. 
Moreover the colour ol fair hair often varies from childliood to middle 
life, and the flaxen hair ol youth is very frequently replaced by a 
much ilarker sh.ide in the adult. II has been olten pointed out lliat 
many of Homer's heroes arc xantitoi, and it is frequently argued 
that’jarlWs means blend. Tins, however, is aiiytumg Imt coitain, 
even when Vaeher de Eapouge has collected all the Jiassages iii 
ancient writens ahicli bear upon the sutiject. When Diodorus 
(v, (2) wislies to describe the children of the Galatae, by whom 
apparently he means (lie German.s, he says that their hair as children 
IS generally whiti-, but as tliey grow up it is a-ssimilated to the colour 
of their lathers. The etlmoiogical argumcnl as to long-headed 
and sliort-licaded races (dolichoeephiihc and lirachye.cphalic) seems 
untrustworthy, becau.se in countries described as dolichocephalic 
short skulls abound and vice versa. Moreover this classification, to 
winch mueli more attention lias been devoted than its mventorltetzius 
ever intended, is in itscTf unsatisfactory. 'The relation between the 
length and breadth of tlie head without consideration of the total 
-size IS clearly an unsatisfactory criterion. It is true that to the 
mathematici.iii } or S or arc of identical toIuo, but, if it be also 
generally true that mental and physical energy are dependent on 
the sue and weight of the brain, then the mete rnathematical relation 
between length and hi'eadtli is ol le.ss importance than the size of the 
quantities. Anthropologists appearnow to recognize this themselves. 

'The argument from physical geography seems more important. 
But here also no certain answer can be obtained till more is known 
of the conditions, xii early times, of the eastern pait of the area. 


According to Ratzel • the Caspian was once very much larger than 
it is now, and to the north of it there extended a great area of swamp, 
which made it practically impossible for the Inclo-Euro])eaii race 
to have crossed north of tlie Caspian from either continent to the 
otlicr. At an early period the Caspian and Black Sea were con¬ 
nected, and the Sea ol Marmora and the Dardanelles were repre¬ 
sented by a river wliich entered the Aegean at a pomt near tlie 
island of Andros. WliUe the nortlusm Aegean was s-tiU land divided 
only by a nver, it is clear that migration from Bouth-easucm Europe 
to Asia Minor, or reversely, might liavu taken place with ease. 
Even in much lator tunes the Dardanelles have formed no serious 
barrier to raigiution in either direction. At the dawn ol history, 
'Thracian tribes crossed il and lotmded, it seems, tlie Phrygian and 
Armenian stock in Asia Mmor; thu Gauls at a later time followed 
the same road, as did Alexander the Great a generation earha-. 
At the end of the middle ages. Asia sent by way ol Uie Dardanelles 
the uivadmg Turks into Europe. The Greeks, a nation ol sea- 
larers, on the other hand reached Asia directly across tlie Aegean, 
using tlie islands, as it were, as oteppiug-stones. 

Though much more atteiition lias been de'voted to the subject by 
recent writere than was earlier the practice, it is doubtful whether 
migration by sea lia-s even now been as.signcd its full importance. 
The most mysterious people ol aiitiqmty, the Pela-sgiaiis, do not seem 
to be m all eases the same stock, as their name appears merely to 
mean " the people of tlio sea," HiXaayoL repre.senting an earlier 
TTfkoys-k'oi, where jrfXny! is the weak lorm of tlie stem of irtkoyos, 
" sea," and -koi the ending .so frequent in tlie names of pieoples. 
A paralKl I0 the sound changes may be seen in liiryu, for "fdy-trKw, 
by tlie side ol /ily-vn/M. As time goes tni, evidence seems more and 
more to fend to coniinn the truth of the great migrations by .sea, 
recorded by Herodotus, of Eyduuis to Etruria, of Eteoerctans both 
to east and west. An argument in favour of the original indo- 
Europeans Ixiiig seated in north-western Germany has berni de¬ 
veloped by G. Ko.ssinna [Zcitsihrift jiir Jitlinolugu!, lyoz, ]'p. 161-222) 
from the forms and ornamentation of ancient pottery, ii has 
certainly not been generally received with tavour, and as Kossinna 
himself affirms tliat the clas.sification ol prehistoric pottery is still 
an undeveloped scieiKC, liis theory is clearly at present miequal to 
the weight ot such a supcrstructuio as he would build upon it. As 
the allied sciences are iiol prepared with an answer, it is necessary 
to fall back upon the Indo-European languages themselves. 'The 
attempt has often been made to ascertain botli the position of the 
original home and the stage ol civilization which the original com¬ 
munity had reached irom a consideration ol the vocabulary lor 
plants and annuals common to the various languages ot the Indo- 
European family. But the experience ot recent centuries -tt'ams us 
to be w'ary iii the application of this argument. II we cut off all 
past history and regard the language of the pre.scill day as wc have 
perlorte to regaid our earliest record.'., two of the words must widely 
disseminaled ^amongst tlie Indo-European people ol Europe are 
iobiucu and potato. Without historical records it would be im- 
possilile lor us to discover that the.se words in tlieii earliest European 
form had lieen borrowed from tlie Caribbean Indians. Most languages 
tend to adopt 'Vi'ith an imported product the name given to it hy its 
prodiiri.is, though frequently misunderstanding arises, as in the 
case ot the two words mentioned, tlie pututu being properly the yam, 
and iohaern being properly the pipe, wlule petum or petun (cp. 
pHiivttt) wa'. the plant.® 

The first treatise in which an attempt was made to work out the 
primitive Indo-European civilisation in dttail was Adolphe Hictct's 
Lei Origines tnclo-eHfopiennes ou tes Atyas prumttf.i ( 1850 - 18 ( 13 ). 
The idyllic conditions in which, according to Rctet, early Indo- 
European man sub6i.sted were accepted and extended by many 
enthusiastic successors. The father, the protector ot the family 
[paler from pi. protect), and the mother (maferfrom wu, to produce) 
W'ere surrounded bj' their children (Slrt, putra) , whose name imphed 
that they kept everything dean and neat The daughter was the 
milkmaid (Sld iuhtil from duh. milk), wliile tlie brother (Skt. 
bhritar) , derived from the root of ferrr, " bear,” was the natural pro¬ 
tector of his sister, whose name, with some liesitalioii. is decided to 
mean " she who dwells with her brother," the notion of brother 
and sister marriage being, however, summarily rejected (11 p. 365). 
The uncle and aunt are a second father and mother to the family, 
and for this leasoti nepoi. Skt. naput. is both nephew and grandson. 
The life ol such families w as pastoral but not nomad ; there was a 
farmstead where the women were fmsied with housewifery and 
hutter-making, while the men drove their flocks aheld The ox, the 
horse, the sheep, the goat anti the pig were domesticnted as well as 
the dog and the farmyard fowls, but it was in oxen that their chief 
wealth consisted. Hence a cow was offered to an honoured guest, 
COW'S were the object of armed raids upon their neighbours, and 
when a member of the family died, a cow was killed to accompany 
him in the next world. Even the phenomena of nature to their 


’ Ft'r the history ol the controversy see the excellent summary in 
Salomon ReinaclTs L'Ongine dm Arvens : Hi’itnrie d'une contrmierse 
(1802). Max Midler’s latest views are contained in his Hiographtes 
ol Words and the Home of the Aryas (1888). See Schmidt's Hte 
Urlmmal der ludogorHMiien und das europdtsche Zahlsystem (1890). 


- " Geograplusche Priifung der Tatsachen iiber den Ursprung der 
V'dlker Europas " {Berichtc der k. sdchsiuhon Ges. d. Wissenschaften^ 
1900, p. 34 ff.). 

* See the essay on " Evolution and the Science of Language,” in 
Darmn and Modern Seienee (J909), pp. 524 1. 
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naive imaginations could be represented by cows: the clouds erf 
heaven were cows whose milk nourished the earth, the stars were a 
herd with the sun as the bull amongst them, the earth was a cow 
yielding her increase. Before the original community, which ex¬ 
tended over a wide area with Bactna for its cuotre, had broken 
upj agriculture had begun.^ and barley, if not other ctsreals, and 
various leguminous plants were cultivated. Oxen drew the plough 
and the wagon. Industry also had developed with the introduction 
of agriculture; tlie carpenter with a variety of tools appears to con¬ 
struct farm implements, buildings and furniture, and the smith is 
no less busy, implements liad begun with stone, but by tlua time 
were made of bronze if not of iron, for the metals gold, silver, copper, 
tin were certainly known. Spinning and weaving had also begun; 
pottery was well developed. Thtf flocks and herds and agricnlturc 
supplied food with plenty of variety ; fermented liquors, mead, 
probably wine and jierhaps Ixcr, were used, not always in moderation. 
A great variety of military weapons had been invented, but geo¬ 
graphical reasons prevented navigation from developing in Bactria. 
Towns e.xisted and fortil'ted jrfaces. The people were organized in 
claas, the clans m tribes. At the head of all, though not in the most 
primitive epoch, was the king, who roigned not by hereditary right, 
but by election. Though money had not yet been invented, exchange 
and barter flourished ; there were borrowersaiul lenders, and pro2>erty 
passed from father to son. I’liougli we have no definite information 
as to their laws, justice was admihistered ; murder, theft and fraud 
were i)uuisheil with death, imprisoniiicut or fine {lUsumC 
at end of vol. ii ). 

Further investigation, however, did not confirm this ideally happy 
form of primitive civilization. Many of Pictet's etymologies were 
erroneous, many of Ins deductions bas<‘d on very uncertain e\'idence. 
No recent writer a<lopts Pictet’s views of the Indo Kuropcau family. 
Rul his list of doincstu.ated animals is apj^roximately correct, if 
domestication i.s used lootcly sirnjily of animals thai nugiit be kei)t 
by the Indo - ICuropeau man about his homcrt<\id. Kven at the 
present day tlomeslication means difTercut things in the case of 
diflcrenl animals. A [iig is not domesticated as a dog is ; in areas 
like the Hebrides or western Ireland, wheie cattle and human beings 
sliare the two ends of the .same building, domestication means some¬ 
thing very dilleronl from the Ireatment of large herds on a farm 
extending to many hundreds of acres. In other resyiects the height 
of the civilization was vastly exaggerated. That the Indo-EurofHtan 
peo})le were agricultural as well as pastoral si'oms higlily probable. 
But as Heraclules says of the Atliamanes {Fra^uienta hist. Grace. 
ii, 2Jo}. the women were the agriciilUinsts, while the men w<‘ro 
shejflierd^. Agriculture liegins on a very small scale with the dibbling 
by means of a polnttul stick of a few seeds of some plant wliich the 
women recognize as useiul cither for food or medicine, and is possible 
only when the jieople have ceased to be absolutely uoinail and have 
fixetl settlements for continuous period.s of some length. The 
j>astoral habit is broken down in men only by starvation, if the 
pastuie-lands become loo cramjied througli an exces.sive increase of 
poj'ndation or are scizt“d by a conqueroi. As has been well said, 
" of all the ordinary means of gaining a livelihood—with the cx- 
cejition perhaps of mining -agriculture is the most laborious, and is 
never voluntarily adopted by men who have not been accustomed 
to it from their childhood ’ (Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, new ed. 
i. p. in relating the conversion of the Bashkir Tatars to agri¬ 
culture). Even the plough, in the primitive form of a tree stump 
with two branches, one loriiiing the handle, the other the pole, was 
developed, and to this j;eriod may belong the representations in rock 
carvings m S\vc<lcn and the Alps of a pair of oxen in the plough 
(S. Muller, Nordisch-e AUertumJiunde^ i 203 j Dechelette, Manuel 
d’archeolo^ifi, 11. pp 492 ff ). The Tndo-Fuiooean civilization in its 
boginning.s apparently belongs to the chaJcuUthic period (sometimes 
described by the barbarous term of Italian origin encohthic) when 
copper, if not bronze had come in, but the use of stone for many 
purposc.s had not yet gone out. Whik; }>nniitiv« Indo-European 
Ilian apparently knew, as has been said, the horse, ox, sheep, goat, 
jng and dug, it is to be observed that in their wiltl state at least 
these animals do not all affect the same kind of area. The Iiorse 
is an animal of the open plain ; the foal always accompanies the 
mother, for first its neck is too short to allow it to graze, and the 
mare, unlike the cow, has no large udder in which to carry a great 
supply of milk. The cow, on the other hand, hides her calf in a brake 
when she goes I ■> graze, and is more a woodland animal. The pig’s 
natural habitat is the forest where beech mast, acorns, or chestnuts 
are identiful. The goat is a climber and aflects the heights, while 
the sheep also prefers short grass to the richer pastures suited to 
kme. I'o collect and tame aJl those animals implies control of an 
extensjv'e and varied area. 

What of Ihe trees known to primitive Indo-European man ? On 
this the greater part of the arguments regarding the original home 
have turned. The name for the beech extends through a considerable 
number of indo - Euroixjan languages, and it has generally been 
assumed that the. beech must have been known from the first and 
therefore mu.st have been a tree which flourished in the onginal 
home. Now the habitat of the beech is to the west of a line drawn 
from Kdnigsberg to the Crimea. The argument assumes that its 
distribution was always the same. But nothing is more certain 
than that in thllcrent ages different trees succeed one another on 
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the same soil. In the ixnit moeaes of north-east Scotland are fountl 
the trunks of vast oaks which have no parallel among the trees 
which grow ic the same diatrict now, where the oak has a hard 
struggle to hve at all, and where expenonce teaches the planter that 
coniferous trees will be more successful. On the coast of Denmark 
in the same way the conifer lias replaced the bixch since the days <rf 
the “ kitchen middens," ir^n which bo much information as to the 
primitive inhabitants of that area has been obtained. But with 
regard to the names of trees there arc two serious pitfalls which it is 
dithcult to avoid, (a) It is common to give a tree the name of 
another which in habit it rescmhlcs. In England the oriental plane 
does not grow frotsly north of the Trent; accordingly, faidhcr north 
the sycamore, which has a leaf that a casual observer might think 
similar, has usurped the name of the plane. ( 1 /) In the case of 1^ 
beech (Lat. fagus), the corresponding Greek word 4n}y6i does not 
mean bevoh but oah , or possibly, if one may j udge from the magnificent 
trees of north-west Greece, the chestnut. It has been suggested timt 
tho word IS connected with the verb ipaysiv to oat, so that it was 
originally the tree witJi edible fruit and could thus be speciaUacd in 
diflerent senses in diflcroiit areas. If, however, Bartholomae's 
connexion of the Kuid biiz, ‘'chn" {Idg. Forschungen, ix, 271) be 
correct, there can be no relation between and but the 

latter comcb from a root *bhdu^, in which the g would bc-come r 
among the satenj languages. The birch is a more widely spread tree 
tlian the beech, growing as luxuriantly in the Himalayas as in 
we.stern Europe, but notwithstanding, tlie Latm fraxinus, which is 
almost certaimy of the same origin, means noi htreh but ash, while 
the word akin to ash ((»r. appears in Latin without the A 
.suffix as 0.'.- in Latm vmus, “ mountain ash, ’ for an ootIkt *ostnos, 
Cp. Old Bulgarian jasenu (the 7 has no etymological value), Wolsh 
and Cormsli onnen, from an original Celtic •‘onno from *os-fid. One 
of the most widely spread tree names is the word tree itself, which 
ap2)ear8 in a variety of forms, Cir dpOs, Goth irtu ; Skt. ddTU, 
dtc., which IS bomerimes as m Greek specially limited to the oak, 
while the liulian deodar {deva-ddru) ls a conifer. O. Schrader, who 
in his remarkable book, bprac/wergletchung unU Urgeschtchte (1^83, 
3rd ed., 190O 1907), locates the original homo in southern Lussia, 
would allow tlio onginal community (li. p. 178) to lie partly within, 
jiartly withoul the bcoch line. J lic only otlier tree the name of 
which IS widely spread is Uk* willow ; the English with, unihv. Lat. 
vitcx, Gr. iria lor firia., Lithuanian xvylis. Zend vaiti. Otherwise 
the words for trees aje hniited to a small number of languages, and 
the meamng iu diflcicnt languages is widely diliercnt, as Gr. Adrt?, 
" pme," Old High German Lnfa, " linden," witli which go the Latm 
linter, " boat," and Lithuanian lentd, " board." The lime tree and 
the birch do not exist m Circecc, and the Latin behda is a borrow’ing 
from Gaiihsh (Irish heihe), the native v;ord fraxinus, a..-, we have 
seen, being used for thca^A. J he equation of the Latin iaxus, " yew," 
with Gr. ra^or, " bow," is no doubt correct; Schrader's equation 
of Skt. " bow," with the German tanncy “fir," must, if 

correct, show at least a change of material, for no wood is less well 
adapted for a bow than fir. The only conclusion that can be drawn 
with apparent cortamty from the names ot trues is that tiie original 
settlements were not in the southern peninsulas of Europe. 

Some of the names for cultivated plants are widely spn'ad, bul like 
the names of trees do not always indicate the same thing. Ehts is 
not surprising if we consider that the word com, within the Teutonic 
languages alone, means wheat in England, oats in Scotland, rye in 
Germany, barley ui Sweden, maize in the United States of America. 
Thus the Skt. vdva means com or barley, in Zend com (modern 
Persian jav, barley, but in the language of tlic Oasetes you, you is 
millet), the Gk fed is spelt, the Lithuanian fawal corn, the Irish 
iorna barley (Schrader, Sprachvcrglaichung,^ ii. p. r88). The word 
bere or bailey itself is widely spread in Europe—Latin far, spjit, 
Goth, bameins, "of barley," Old Iiorse barr, Old Slav. a Kind 
of millet {%b%d.). But the onginal habitat of the cultivated grain 
plant.s has not yet been cleaily established, and circumstanceB of 
many kinds may occasion a change in the kind of gram cultivated, 
provided another can bo found suitable to tlie cUmatc. in early 
England it is clear that tlic prevalent crop was barley, tor baru is the 
bere-$m or barlcy-housp. 

The earliest tree-fruits found in Europe are apparently those 
dificovorod by Edouard Piette at Mas d’Azil in a stratum winch he 
places between palaeolithic and neolithic 'J'hey included outs, 
plums, birdcherry, sloe, «&c., and along w'lth them was a httle heap 
of grains of wheat. If Piette's observ'ations are correct, this find 
must go back to a date long preceding tho fruits found by Hecr in 
the pile- dwellings of Switzerland. Here also cherry-stones were 
found, though the modern cheriy is .said to have been imported 
first by Lucullus in the first century r..(. from Ctrasu.s in Pontus, 
whence its name. In the pile-dwellings a considerublc number of 
apples were irmnd. Thej' were generally cut up tTtU> two or three 
pieces, apparently to be dried for winter use. In all probabihty they 
were wild apples of the variety Pirns silvalicat which is found across 
the whole of Central Europe from north to south (Buschan, For- 
geschichthche Batanik, p. lOO). 'I'hc original habiiat of the apple is 
uncertain, but it is suppos(;d to h irdigenous at any rate south of 
the Black Sea (Schrader, Reailcxfkon, s.v. Apitlbaum), The history 
of the name is obscure ; it is often conaected with tiie Campanian 
town Abclla, which Virgil {Aeneid, vii. 740) calls maltfera, "apple- 
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bearing.” Here also the material for fixing the site of the original 
habitat is untrustworthy. 

The attempt has been made to limit the possible area by a con¬ 
sideration of three animals which arc said not to occur in certain 
parts of it—(0) the eel, which is said not to be found in the Black Sea; 
(6) the honey bee, which is not found in that part of Central Asia 
drained by the Oxus and J axartes: (c) the tortoise, which is not found 
in northern areas. From evidence collected by Schrader from a 
specialist at Bucharest {S/yraihiergletchunf;,^ ii. p. 147) eels am found 
in the Black Sea. The argument, therefore, for excluding the area 
which ilrains into the Black Sea from the possible habitat of the 
primitive Indo-European community falls to the ground Honey 
was certainly familiar at an early age, as is shown by the occurrence 
of the word Skt. mdUhu, Clr. (here the meaning has 

shifted from mead to wine), Irish mid, English mead, Old Slav medu, 
Lithuanian inedits honey, mtdfts mead. Schradi-r, who is the first 
to iilih/e tlie name of the tortoise in this argument, points out {op. 
rit. p. i.(ti) that forms from the same root occur in both a,tentum and 
a satem language—Gr. x;eXi>5, x(\uvri, C)ld Slav. iUv, ieltivl —but 
that while it reaches far north in eastern Europe, it does not pass the 
40th parallel of latitude in western Europe. This argument would 
make not only ihe German site for the origin.al home which is sup- 
jHirted by Kiissnina and Hirt impossible, but also that of Scandi¬ 
navia contended for by Penka. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the arguments for any given 
area are not conclusive, In the great plain which extends’ across 
E.urope north of the Alps and Carpathians and acros.s Asianorlh ol the 
Hindu Kush there are few geographical obstacles to prevent therajiid 
spread of peoples Irom any part of its area to any other, and, as we 
have seen, the Cults and the Hungarians, ckc.,have, in the historical 
period, demonstrated the rapidity with which such raigratio.is 
could bo made. Such migratio.i may poi'-iijly account lor the ap¬ 
pearance ol a people using a centum language so far east as Turke.stan. 
But our niloi niation as to Tocharish is still too fragmentary to decide 
the question. It is impos.sible hero to discuss at any length the 
iclatioiis between the separate Indo-European languages, a subject 
which has formed, from somewhat difierent points of view, the 
subject ol Kretschmer's Einlcitung u' die henrhichte dev grtecinsehen 
S/irarhe and Meillet's Les Dialerks indo-eiirophnneb. 

Btumoorai'iiy Besides the articles on the separate languages in 
this Encyclopaedia the tollowiiig woiks are the most imiiortant for 
consultation . K Brugmann (phonology and morphology) and B. 
Delbruck (syntax), ijnmdnss dev nergleii Itenden Grammatik der 
indogermanisthen Spraihen (iKHd-iyoo), ed. 2, yol 1. (1S97) ; of 
vol. 11. two large parts, including the stem formation and in- 
Hexinn of the noun, tlie pronoun ami the numerals, have been pub¬ 
lished in Kjoo and iqoy, A shorter work by Brugmann, hurze 
eergleichendc tivammatik der indogermanisihen Spraihen, dealing 
mainly with Sanskrit, Greek, l.atin, Germanic and Slavonic, 
appeared in three parts m 1902-1903. A good but less elaborate 
work IS A Meillet, 1 vtvoduetion d I’Hude eompavative des languee 
ludo-europeennci (190,3, 2nd ed. 1908). For the ethnological 
argument . W. Kqiley, J he Mares 0/ Europe (rqoo) ; G. Sergi, 
Ihe Mcditevranean Marc (English edition, 1901) Other works, 
now largely superseded, which deal with this argument are K. Benka, 
Ongnies Artacae (1883), and Die Herkunft der Arier (1880), and 1 . 
Taylor, 7 he Origin of the Aryans, n.d, (1890). The ethnologists are no 
more in agreement than the philologists. For the arguments mainly 
from the linguistic side .see especially O Schrader, .Sprachvergleiehung 
und Urgcsehic,hle (3rd ed., 2 vols,, iyoo-1907)—the second edition was 
translated into English by L)r F B Jevons under the title Pre- 
historic .dntii/utties 0/ Ihe Aryan Peoples (1890); McaUe,\ikon der 
indogermanischcn Attertunishunde (1901); tA. idiieh. Die Hctmai der 
Indogermanen (iyo2, 2tKl ed. lyo.)) ; E, dc Michelis, L’Origine degli 
Indo-europei (1903); H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen (2 vols., 1905- 
1907I: S. Feist, Europa im Lichte der Vorgesihichtc und die Ergeb- 
nisse der vergteiehenden tndogermamschen Sprachwiisenschaft, 1910, 
in W. Sieghn's Quetlen und Forschungen zur atten Geschichle und 
Geographic, Important for special sections of this ipiestion are S. 
Muller, Nordisehe Alteriumshunde (2 vols., 1897-18118), and Urge- 
vhiihte Eiiropas (1905) ; V. Hehn, KuUurpfianzen und Hamtiere 
(1870), 7th ed. edited by O. Schrader, with contiibutions on botany 
by A. Engler (1002) ; J. Hoops, Waldhumne und KuHurpflanzen im 
germanischen .Iltertum (190.5). Delbnick has devoted a special 
monograph to the l.-li. names of relationshiiis, from whichhe shows 
that the I -E. family was patriarchal, not matriarchal {Die idg 
Verwandtschaftsnamcn, iSSg). F.. Meyei, from 'JTuhavi.sh being a 
centum language, has revived with reserve the hypothesis ol the 
■Asiatic origin {Geschuhtc de.s Allerlunis,'t 1 . 2, p 801) (P. Gi.) 

INDOLE, or BENZorvKRO!,, Cyi^N, a substance first jireparcd 
by A. Baeyer in 1868. It may be synthetically obtained by 
distilling oxindole (C,!!^^'©) with zinc dust; by heating ortho- 
nitrocinnamic acid with potash and iron filings ; by the reduction 
of indigo blue ; by the action of sodium ethylate on ortho- I 
aminochlorstyrene; by boiling aniline with dichloracetaldchydc ; I 
by the dry distillation of ortho-tolyloxamic acid ; by heating ! 
aniline with diehloraeetal : by distilling a mixture of calcium 


formate and calcium anilidoacetate; and by heating pyruvic 
acid phenyl hydrazone with anhydrous zinc chloride. It is 
also formed in the pancreatic fermentation of albumen, and, 
in small quantities, by passing the vapours of mono- and dialkyl- 
anilines through a red-hot tube. It crystallizes in shining 
leaflets, which melt at 52“ C. and boil at 245° C. (with decom¬ 
position), and is volatile in a current of steam. It is a feeble 
base, is readily resinified by acids, forms a picrate and gives 
a cherry-red coloration with a pine shaving. Many derivatives 
of indole are known. 

INDONESIAN, a term invented by James Richardson Logan 
to describe the light-coloured non-Malay inhabitants of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It now denotes all those peoples of 
Malaysia and Polynesia who arc not to be classified as Malays 
or Papuans, but are of Caucasic type. Among these are the 
Battaks of north Sumatra; many of the Bornean Dyaks and 
Philippine Islanders, and the large brown rare of cast Polynesia 
which includes Samoans, Maoris, Tongans, Tahitians, Marquesas 
Islanders and the Hawaiians. 

Sec J. Ricliarilson Logan, The Languages and Ethnologv of the 
Indian Archipelago (1857). 

INDORE, a native state of India in the central India agenev, 
comprising the dominions of the Maharaja llolkar. Its area, 
exclusive of guaranteed holdings on which it has claims, is 
9500 sq. m. and the population in lyoi was 850.690, showing 
a decrease of 23% m the decade, owing to the results of 
famine. As in the case of most states in central India the 
territory' is not homogeneous, hut distributed over several 
political charges. It has portions in four out of the seven rharges 
of central India, and in one small portion in the Rajputana 
agency. The Vindhj-arange traverses the S. dii'ision of the state 
in a direction from cast to west, a small part of the territory 
lying to the north of the mountains, but by much the larger 
part to the south. The latter is a portion of the valley of the 
Nerbudda, and is bounded on the south by the .Salpiira hills. 
Basalt and other voleanic formations predominate in both 
ranges, although there is also much sandstone. The Nerbudda 
flows through the state ; and the valley at Mandiesaf, in the 
central part, is between Ooo and 700 ft. above the sea. The 
revenue is estimated at ;(35o,ooo. The metre gauge railwaj- 
from Khandwa to Mhow and Indore city, continued to Neemucli 
and Ajmere, was constructed in 1876. 

The state had its origin in an assignment of lands made early 
in the )8th century to Malhar Rao llolkar, who held a command 
in the army of the Mahratta Peshwa. Of the Dhangar or shepherd 
caste, ho was born in 161)4 at the village of Ilol near I’oona, 
and from this eireumstanfc the family derives its surname 
of llolkar. Before his death in 1766 Malhar Rao had added 
to his assignment large territorial possessions acquired by his 
armed power during the confusion of Hie period. By the end 
of that century the riilership had passed to another leader of 
the same dan, Tukoji Holkar, whose son, Jaswant Rao, look 
an important part in the contest for predominance in the 
Mahratta confederation, lie did not, however, join the combinetl 
army of .Sindha and the rajti of Berar in their war against the 
British in 1803, though after its termination he provoked 
hostilities which led to his complete discomfiture. .\t first he 
defeated a British force that had marched against him under 
Colonel Mnnsnn ; liut when he made an inroad into British 
territory he was completely defeated by Lord I.8ike, and com- 
jielled to sign a treat)' which deprived him of a large porticn of 
his possessions. After his death his favourite mistress, Tiilsi 
Bai, assumed the regency, until in 18:7 she was murdered by 
the military commanders of the Indore troops, who declared 
for the jicshwa on his rupture with the Briti.sh government. 
After their defeat at Mehidpur in 1818, the state submitted by 
treaty to the loss of more territory, transfen'ed to the Briti.sh 
government its suzerainty over a number of minor tributary 
I states, and acknowledged the British protectorate. For many 
i years afterwards the administration of the llolkar princes was 
! troubled by intestine quarrels, misrule and dynastic contentions, 
necessitating the frequent interposition of British authority ; 
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and in 1857 the army, breaking away from the chief’s control, 
besieged the British residency, and took advantage of the mutiny 
of the Bengal sepoys to spread disorder over that part of 
central India. The country was pacified after some fighting. 
In 1899 a British resident was appointed to Indore, which had 
formerly been directly under the agent to the governor-general 
in central India. At the same time a change was made in the 
system of administration, which was from that date carried 
on by a council. In 1003 the Maharaja, Shivaji Rao Holkar, 
G.C.S.I., abdicated in favour of his son Tukoji Rao, a boy of 
twelve, and died in 1908. 

The City or I.ndore is situated 1738 ft. above the sea, on the 
river Saraswati, near its junction with the Khan. Pop. (1901) 
86,686. These figures do not include the tract assigned to the 
rp.sident, known as “ the camp ” (pop. 11,118), which is under 
British administration. The city is one of the most important 
trading centres in central India. 

Indore Residency, a political charge in central India, 
is not co-extensive with the state, though it includes all of it 
except some outlying tracts. Area, 8q0o sq. m.; pop. (iqoi) 

(J.S. Co.) 

INDORSEMENT, or Endorsement (from Med. Lat. nidorsarc, 
to write upon the dorsum, or back), anything written or printed 
upon the back of a document. In its technical sen.se, it is the 
writing upon a bill of exchange, cheque or other negotiable 
instrument, by one who has a right to the instrument and 
who thereby transmits the right and incurs certain liabilities. 
See Bill of Exchange. 

INDO-SCYTHIANS, a name commonly given to various 
tribes from central Asia, who invaded northern India and founded 
kingdoms there. They comprise the Sakas, the Yue-Chi or 
Kushans and the Ephthalites or Huna.s. 

INDRA, in early Hindu mythology, god of the clear sky 
and greatest of the N'edic deities. The origin of the name is 
doubtful, but is by some connected with Mu, drop. His 
importance is shown by the fact that about 250 hymns celebrate 
his greatness, nearly one-fourth of the total number in the 
Rig Veda. He is represented as specially lord of the elements, 
the thunder-god. But Indra was more than a great god 
in the ancient Vedic pantheon. He is the patron-deity of the 
invading Aryan race in India, the god of battle to whose help 
they look in their struggles with the dark aborigines. Indra 
is the child of Dyaus, the Heaven. In Indian art lie is repre¬ 
sented as a man with four arms and hands ; in two he holds 
a lance and in the third a thunderbolt. He is often painted 
w'ith eyes all over his body and then he is called Sahasraksha, 
“ the thousand eyed.” He lost much of his supremacy when 
the triad Brahma, Siva and Vishnu became predominant. He 
gradually became identified merely with the headship of Swarga. 
a local vice-regent of the abode of the gods. 

Sec A. A. Macdoncll, IVdic Mythology (Stra.ssburg, 1897). 

INDRE, a department of central France, formed in 1790 
from parts of the old provinces of Berry, Orleanais, Marche and 
Touraine. Pop. (1906)290,216. Area 2666 sq. m. It is bounded 
N. by the department of Loir-et-Cher, E. by Cher, S. by Creuse 
and Haute-Vienne, .S.W. by Vienne and N.W. by Indre-et-Loire. 
It takes its name from the river Indre, which flows through it. 
The surface forms a vast plateau divided into three districts, 
the Boischaut, Champagne and Brennc. The Boischaut is a 
large well-wooded plain comprising seven-tenths of the entire 
area and covering the south, east and centre of the department. 
The Champagne, a monotonous but fertile district in the north, 
produces abundant cereal crops, and affords excellent pasturage 
for large numbers of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their 
wool. The Brenne, which occupies the west of the department, 
was formerly marshy and unhealthy, but draining and afforesta¬ 
tion have brought about considerable improvement. 

The department is divided into the arrondissements of 
Chaleauroux, Le Blanc, La Chatre and Issoudun, with 23 
cantons and 245 communes. At Neuvy-St-S6pulchre there is a 
circular church of the nth century, to which a nave was added 
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in the 12th century, and at M 6 zi 4 res-en-Brenne there is an 
interesting church of the 14th century. At Levroux there is a 
fine church of the 13th century and the remains of a feudal 
fortress, and there is a magnificent chateau in the Renaissance 
style at Valenyay. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a department of central France, consisting 
of nearly the whole of the old province of Touraine and of small 
portions of Orl6anais, Anjou and Poitou. Pop. (1906) 337,916. 
Area 2377 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the departments of 
Sarthe and Loir-et-Cher, E. by Loir-et-Cher and Indre, S. and 
S.W. by Vienne and W. by Maine-et-Loire. It takes its name 
from the Loire and its tributary the Indre, which enter it on 
its eastern border and unite not far from its western border. 
The other chief affluents of the Loire, in the department are 
the Cher, which joins it below Tours, and the Vienne, which 
waters the department’s southern region. Indre-et-Loire is 
generally level and comprises the following districts: the 
Gatine, a pebbly and sterile region to the north of the Loire, 
l-irgely consisting of forests and heaths with numerous small 
lakes ; the fertile Varenne or valley of the Loire; the Cham- 
peigne, a chain of vine-clad slopes, separating the valleys of the 
Cher and Indre; the V6ron, a region of vines and orchards, 
in the angle formed by the Loire and Vienne; the plateau 
of Sainte-Maure, a hilly and unproductive district in the centre 
of which are found extensive deposits of shell-marl; and in the 
south the Brenne, traversed by the Claise and the Creuse and 
forming part of the marshy territory which extends under the 
same name into Indre. 

Indre-el-Loire is divided into the arrondissements of Tours, 
Loches and Chinon, with 24 cantons and 282 communes. The 
chief town is Tours, which is the seat of an archbishopric ; and 
Chinon, Loches, Amboise, Chenonceaux, Langcais and Azay- 
le-Rideau are also important places with chateaus. The 
Renais.sance chateau of Usse, and those of Luynes (15th and 
lOth centuries) and Pressigny-le-Grand (17th century) are also 
of note. Monlbazon possesses the imposing ruins of a square 
donjon of the nth and 12th centuries. Preuilly has the most 
beautiful Romanesque church in Touraine. The .Sainte Chapelle 
(i6th century) at Champigny is a survival of a chateau of the 
dukes of Bourbon-Montpensicr. The church of Montresor 
(1532) with its mausoleum of the family of Montresor; that of 
.St benis-Hors (nth and i6th century) close to Amboise, with 
the curious mausoleum of Philibert Babou, minister of finance 
under P’rancis I. and Henry II.; and that of Ste Catherine de 
Fierbois, of the 15th century, are of architectural interest. 
The town of Richelieu, founded in 163: by the famous minister 
of Louis Xlll., preserves the enceinte and many of the buildings 
of the 17 th centur)’. Megalithic monuments are numerous 
in the department. 

INDRI, a Malagasy word believed to mean “ there it goes,” 
but now accepted as the designation of the largest of the existing 
Malagasy (and indeed of all) lemurs. Belonging to the family 
Lemuridae (see Primates) it typifies the subfamily Indrisinae, 
which includes the avahi and Hie sifakas {q.v.). From both the 
latter it is distinguished by its rudimentar)' tail, measuring only 
a couple of inches in length, whence its name of Indris brevi- 
caudatus. Measuring about 24 in. in length, exclusive of tlie 
tail, the indri varies considerably in colour, but is usually black, 
with a variable number of whitish patches, chiefly about the 
loins and on the fore-limbs. The forests of a comparatively 
small tract on the east coast of Madagascar form its home. 
Shoots, flowers and berries form the food of the indri, which 
was first discovered by the Frencli traveller and naturalist 
Pierre Sonnerat in 1780. (R. L.») 

INDUCTION (from Lat. Mucere, to lead into; cf. Gr. eirayiayr)), 
in logic, tlie term applied to the process of discovering principles 
’oy the observation and combination of particular mstances. 
Aristotle, who did so much to establish the laws of deductive 
reasoning, neglected induction, which he identified with a com¬ 
plete enumeration of facts; and the schoolmen were wholly 
concerned with syllogistic logic. A new era opens with Bacon, 
whose writings all preach the principle of investigating the laws 
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of nature with the purpose of improvmji the ronditions of human 
life. I'nluckih’ his mind wits still ensfavcd by the formulae 
of the qua.si - mechanical sehola.stic logic. He supposed that 
natural laws would disclose themselves by the accumulation and 
due arrangement of instances without any need for original 
speculation on the pan of the investigator. In his Nmmm 
Organum there are directions for drawing up the various kinds 
of lists of instances. For two hundred years a‘'‘er Bacon’s 
death little was done towards the theory oi induction ; the reason 
being, probably, that the practical scientists knew no logic, 
while the universiit logicians, with their conservative devotion 
to the stdlogism, knew no science, VVhewell’s Phtlosa-phy of 
the Indufim Snenoes (1840), the work of a thoroughly equipped 
scientist, if not of a great pliilosopher, shows due apjpreciation 
of the cardinal point neglected bv Bacon, the function of 
theorizing in inductive research. He saw that science advances 
only in so far as the mind of the inquirer is able to suggest 
organizing ideas whereby our observations and experiments 
are eolligated into intelligible system. In this respect J. .S. 
Mill is inferior to Wliewcll: throughout his Svstfw of Logic 
(184^) he ignores the constitutive work of the mind, and regards 
knowledge as the merely passi'.’e veeeption of sensuous impres¬ 
sions. flis work was intended mamlv to reduce the pro¬ 
cedure of induction to a regular demonstrative system like that 
of the srdlogism ■, and il was for this purpose that he formulated 
his famous Four Methods of Experimental Inqiiirv, His work 
has contributed gi'eatly to the sy.stematic treatment of induction. 
Hut It must he remarkVd that his Four Methods are not methods 
of formal proof, as their author supposed, but methods whcrchv 
hypotheses are .suggested or te.sted. The actual proof cif an 
hypothesis is never formal, hut always lies in the tests of experi¬ 
ment or oljservation to which it is sulijected. 

The current theory of induction as set forth in the standard 
works is so far satisfactory that it combines llie merit of Whewell's 
treatment with that of Mill's ; and yet it is plain tliat there is 
much for the logician of the future to lU’complish. The most 
important lacultv in sru'iitiiie im|uir\’ is the faculty of suggesting 
new and vahmhie hypotheses But no one has ever given any 
explanation iiow the hypothese.s arise in the mind : we attribute 
it to “ genius," which, ol course, is no explanation at all. The 
logic of discovery, in the higher sense of the term, simply has 
no existence. .Another iiniKirtnnt hut neglected province of the 
.subject is the relation of scientific induction to the inductions 
of everyday life. There are some alio think that a study of 
this relation would quite transform the aeecptcd view of induc¬ 
tion. Consider such a piece of reasoning as may be heard any 
dav in a court ol justice, a detective who explains how in his 
opinion a certain burglary was effected. If all reasoning is 
either deductive or inductive, this mu.sl he inductiori. And yet 
it does not answer to the acrepled definition of induction, “ the 
process ol discovering a general principle by observation of 
partieular instances ” : what the deteetiim docs is to reconstruct 
a particular crime ; he evolves no general piinriple. Such 
reasoning is userl by every man in every hour of his life : by it 
we understand what people are doing around us, and what is 
the meaning of the .sense - impressions which we rereive. In 
the logic of the future it will ])robal)ly be reeogniz.ed that scientific 
induction is only one form of this universal constructive or 
reconstnietiv faculty. Another most important question 
closely akin to that just mentioned is the true relation tielween 
these reasoning processes and our general life as active intelligent 
lieings. How' is it tliat the detective is able to understand the 
burglar's plan of action ^—the militart' commander to forecast 
the enemy's plan of campaign I'ninarily, isecause he himself 
is capable of making sueli plans. Men ns active treatures 
co-operating with their tellow-men are incessantly engaged in 
forming plans and in apprehending thf plans of those around 
them. Every plan may be viewed as a form of induction : il 
IS a scheme invented to meet a given situation, an hypothesis 
which is put to the test of events, and is verified or refuted bv 
practical success or failure. Such considerations widen still i 
farther our view of scientific induction and help us to understand 


j its relation to ordinary human thought and activiri’. The 
scientific investigator in his inductive stage is endeavouring 
to make out the plan on which his material is constructed. 
The phenomena serve as indications to help him in framing his 
hyjxjfhesis, generally a guess at first, whirh he proceeds to 
verify by experiment and the collection of additional facts. 
In the deductive stage he assumes that he has made out tlie 
plan and can apply it to the discovery of further detail. He has 
the capacity of detecting plans in nature because he is wont to 
form plans for practical purposes. 

There are good recent aceounts of induction in Welton’s Manual 
of Lome, ii., ill H. W. B, Joseph’s Introduction to Logic, and in 
W. K. Boyce (iibson’s Fro/i/cm 0/ Aogic ; See also Logic, (H. Si ) 

INDUCTION COIL, an electrical instrument consisting of 
two coils of wire wound one ovei the other upon a core con¬ 
sisting of a bundle of iron wires. One of tliese circuits is culled 
the primary circuit and the other the secondary circuit. If 
an alternating or intermittent continuous current is pas.sed 
through the primary circuit, it creatc.s an alternating or mler- 
mittenl magnetization in the iron core, and this in turn creates 
in the secondarN' circuit a secondary current which is called 
the induced current. For most purposes an induction coil is 
requirexl which is capable of giving in the secondary circuit 
I intermittent currents of very high electromotive force, and to 
attain this result the secondary circuit must as a rule con.sist 
of a very large number of turns ol wire. Induction coils are 
employed for physiological purpiises and also in connexion with 
telephones, hut their great itsc at the present time is m conne.xion 
with the production of high frequency electric currents, for 
Rdntgon ray work and wireless telegraphy. 

The instrument began to be developed soon after Faraday’s 
di.scovery of induced currents in 1831, and the suhseqiicnt 
researches of Joseph Henry, C. G. Page and W. 

Sturgeon on the induction of a current. N. J. Callan nUttoTy. 
described in 1830 the ronslruction of an electro¬ 
magnet with two seixirate msulatcd wires, one thick and the 
other tlim, wound on an iron core together. He proeided the 
primary circuit of this instrument with an intermjiler, and found 
that when the primary current was rapidly intermitted, a 
series of secondary rurrerts was induced in the line wire, of 
high electromotive force and considerable strength. Sturgeon 
in 1837 constructed a simikir coil, and proi’idcd the priinarv 
circuit with a mercury interrupter operated by hand. Various 
other experimentalist.', look uji the construction of the induction 
coil, and to G. H. Bachhoffner is due tlie sugge.stion of eniplor ing 
an iron core made of a bundle of fine iron wires. At a somewhat 
later date Gallan roastructed a ver) large induction coil contain¬ 
ing a secondary rireuit of very great length of wire. ('. G. Page 
and J. H. Abbot in the United States, between 1838 and 1840, 
also constructed some large induction loils.* In all these eases 
the primary circuit wa.s interrupted by a mechanically worked 
interrupter. On the continent of Europe the invemion of the 
automatic primary circuit interrupter is generally attributed 
to C. E. Necff and to J. P. Wagner, but it is probable that 
|. W. M‘Gaule\, of Hoblin. independenlh' insenled the form of 
hammer break noiv employed. In this break the magne.tiz.a- 
tion of the iron core by the primary current is made to attrai t 
an iron block fixed to the end of a spring, in such a way that 
two platinum points are separated and the primary circuit 
thus interrupted. It was not until 1H53 that H. L. Fizeau added 
to the break the condenser which greatly improved tlie operation 
of the coil. In 1851 H. I). Hubrnkorfi' (1803-1877), nn instrament- 
maker in PatLs, profiting by all previous experience, addressed 
himself to the problem of increasing the electromotive force in 
the secondary circuit, and induction coils with a secondary circuit 
of long fine wire have generally, but unncecssarily, been called 
Riihmkorff coils. Riihmkorff, however, greatly lengthened the 
secondarv circuit, employing in some coils 5 or 6 m. of wire. 
The secondary wire was insulated with silk and shellac vami.sh, 

' For a full history ol the early development of the induction 
coil see J. A. Fleming, The Alternate Current Traniformev, \ul. ii. 
chap. i. 
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and each layer of wire was separated from the next by means of 
varnished silk or shellac paper; the secooadary circuit was also 
carefully insulated from the primary circuit by a glass tube. 
Ruhmkorff, by providing with his coil an automatic break of the 
hammer type, and equipping it with a condenser as suggested by 
Fizeau, arrived at the modem form of induction coil. J. N. 
Hearder in England and E. S. Ritchie in the United States began 
the con.struction of large coils, the last named constructing a 
specially large one to the order of J. P. Gassiot in 1858. In the 
following decade A. Apps devoted great attention to the produc- i 
lion of large induction coils, con.structing some of the most | 
]X)werful coils in existence, and introduced the important 
improvement of making the secondary circuit of numerous flat 
coils of wire insulated by varnished or paraffined paper. In 
1869 he built for the old Polytechnic Institution in London 
a coil having a secondary circuit 150 m. in length. The 
diameter of the wire was 0-0x4 in., and the secondary bobbin 
when complete had an external diameter of 2 ft. and a length 
of 4 ft. 10 ins. 'Phe primary bobbin weighed 145 lb, and 
consisted of fiooo turns of copper wire 3770 yds. in length, the 
wire being -095 of an inch in diameter. Excited by the current 
Irom ao large liunsen cells, this coil could give secondary 
sparks 30 in. in length. Subsequently, in 1876, Apps con- 
•■tructed a still larger coil for \Villi.T,m Spottiswoode, which is 
now in the possession of the Royal Institution. The secondary ^ 
circuit consisted of 280 m. of I'opper wire about o'oi of an 
inch in duxmcicr, forming a cylinder 37 in. long and 20 in. 
in external diameter ; it was wound in flat disks in a large 
number of separate sections, the total number of turns being 
341,850. \ arious primary circuit.'; were employed w-ith this coil, 
which when at its best could give a spark of 42 in. in length. 

A general description ot the mode of constructing a modern 
induction coil, such as is used for wireless telegraphy or 
Rontgen ray apparatus, is as follows; The iron core 
consists of a bundle of soft iron wires inserted in the 
interior of an ebonite tube. On the oiilside of this 
tube is wound the primary circuit, which generally consists of 
several distinct wires capidilc of being joined either in serie.s 
or parallel as required. Over the primary circuit is placed 
another thick ebonite tube, the thickness of the walls of which 
IS proportional to the spark - producing power of the secondary 
circuit. The primart' coil must he wholly enclosed in ebonite, 
and the tube containing it is generally longer than the secondary 
bobbin. The second circuit consi.sts of a number of flat coils 
wound up between paraffined or shellaced paper, much as a 
s.ailor coils a rope. It is essential that no joints in this wire 
shall oreiir in inaccessible places in the interior. A machine 
has beet! devised by Leslie Miller for winding secondary cirruits 
m flat sections without any joints in the wire at all (British 
Patent, No. 5811, 1903). A coil intended to give a 10 or 12 in. 
spark is generally wound in tlxis fashion in several hundred 
sections, the object of this mode of division being to prevent 
any two parts of the .secondary circuit which are at great 
differences of potential from being near to one another, tmles.s 
effectively insulated by a sufficient thickness of shellaced or 
paraffinetl ptiper. A lo-in. coil, a size very commonly used for 
Rontgen rav work or wireless telegraphy, lias an iron core made 
of a bundle of .soft iron wires No. 22 S.W.G., 2 in. in diameter 
and 18 in. in length. The primary coil wound over this core 
ciinsists of No. 14 S.W.G. copper wire, insulated with white 
silk laid on in three lavers and having a resistanre of about 
half an ohm. The insulating ebonite tube for such a coil 
should not he less than 1 in. in thickness, and shoidd have two 
ebonite eheeks on it placed 14 in. apart. This tube is supported 
on two hollow pedestals down which the ends of the primary 
wire are brought. The secondary coil consists of No. 36 or No. 
32 silk-covered copper wire, and oaeh of the sections is prepared 
iiy w'inding, in a suitable winding machine, a flat coiled wire 
m such a way that the two ends of the coil are on the outside. 
The roil should not be wound in less than a hundred sections, 
and a larger number would be still better. The adjacent ends 
of consecutive sections are soldered together and insidated, 


and the whole secondary coil should be immersed in paraffin 
wax. The completed coil (fig. i) is covered with a sheet of 
ebonite and mounted on a base board which, in some cases, 
contains the primary condenser within it and carries on its 
upper surface a hammer break. For many purposes, however, 
it is better to separate the condenser and the break from the 
coil. Assuming that a hammer break i.s employed, it is generally 
of the Apps form. The interruption of the primary circuit is 
made between two contact studs which ought to be of massive 
platinum, and across the break points is joined the primary 
condenser. This consists of a number of slieets of paraflined 
paper interposed between sheets of tin foil, alternate sheets of 
the tin foil being joined together (see Leyden Jar). This 
condenser serves to quench the break spark. If the primary 



Fig. I. 


condenser is not inserted, the xirc xxr spark which takes place at 
the contact points prolongs the fall of magnetism m the core, 
and sinic tlxc secondary electromotive force is proportional 
to the rate at which this magnetism changes, the secondary 
electromotive force is greatly reduced by the presence of an 
arc-siiark at llie contact points. The primary condenser there¬ 
fore serxos to increase the suddenness with which Ihe primary 
current i.s interrupted, and .so greatly increases the electro¬ 
motive force in the sccondarv circuit. Lord Rayleigh showed 
{Phil. Mag., 1901, 381) that if the primary circiiil is interrupted 
with suflicient siiddenncs.s, as for insttince if it is severed by a 
bullet from a gun, then no condenser is needed. No current 
flows in the secondary circuit so long as a steady ilirect current 
is passing through the primary, but at the moments that the 
primary circuit i.s closed and opened two electromotive forces 
are set up in the secondary : these are opposite in direction, 
the one induced by the breaking of the primary circuit being 
bv far the stronger. Hence the necessity for .some form of 
circuit breaker, by- the continuous action of which there results 
a series of discharges from one secondary terminal to the other 
in the form of sparks. 

The hammer break is somewhat irregular in action and gives 
a good deal of trouble in prolonged use ; hence many other 
forms of primary circuit interrupters have been devised. 

These may be classified as (x) hand- or motor-worked 
dipping interrupters employmg mercury or platinum Bntks. 
contacts; (2) turbine mercury interrupters ; (3) 

electrolytic interrupters. In the first class a steel or platinum 
point, operated by hand or by a motor, is periodically immersed 
in mercury and so serves to close the primary circuit. To prevent 
oxidation of the mercury by the spark and break it must be 
covered with oil or alcohol. In some cases tlie interruption 
is caused by the continuous rotation of a motor either working 
an ereentric which operates the plunger, or, as in the Mackenzie- 
Davidson break, rotating a slate disk having a metal stud on 
its surface, which is thus periodically' immersed in mercury 
in a vessel. A better cla.s.s of interrupter is the mercury' turbine 
interrupter. In this some form of rotating turbine pump 
pumps mercury from a vessel and squirts it in a jet against a 
copper plate. Either the copper plate or the jet is made to 
revolve rapidly by a motor, so that the jet by turns impinges 
against the plate and escapes it; the mercury and plate are 
both covered xvith a deep layer of alcohol or paniflxn oil, so that 
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the jet is immersed in an insulating fluid. In a recent form 
the chamber in which the jet works is filled with coal gas. 
The current .supplied to the primary circuit of the coil travels 
from the mercury in the vessel through the jet to the copper 
plate, and hence is periodically interrupted when the jet does 
not impinge against the plate. Mercury turbine breaks are much 
employed in connexion with large induction coils used for 
wirele.ss telegraphy on account of their regular action and the 
fact that the number of interruptions per second can be con¬ 
trolled ca.sily by regulating the speed of the motor which rotates 
the jet. But all mercury breaks employing paraffin or alcohol 
as an insulating medium are somewhat troublesome to use 
because of the necessity of periodically cleiming the mercury. 
Itlectrolstic interrupters were first brought to notice by Dr 
A. R. B. Wehnelt in t8o8 (Elehtrotechnische Zeilschrifl, January 
20th, 1890). He showed that if a large lead plate was placed 
in dilute .sulphuric acid as a cathode, and a thick platinum wire 
protruding for a distance of about one millimetre beyond a 
glass or porcelain tube into which it lightly fitted was used 
as an anode, such an arrangement when inserted in the circuit 
of a jirimary coil gave rise to a rapid intcrmittency in the primary 
current. It is essential that the platinum wire should be the 
anode or positive pole. The frequency of the Wehnelt break 
can be adjusted by regulating the extent to which the platinum 
wire protrudes through the porcelain tube, and in modern 
electrolytic breaks several platinum anodes are employed. 
This break can be employed with any voltage between 30 and 
250. The Caldwell interrupter, a modification of the M’ehnclt 
break, consists of two electrodes immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid, one of them being enclosed by a glass vessel which has a 
small hole m it capable of being more or less closed by a tapered 
glass plug. Jt differs from the Wehnelt break in that there is 
no platinum to wear awa\’ and it requires less current; hence 
finer regulation of the coil to the current can be obtained. It 
will also work with either direct or alternating currents. The 
hammer and mercury turbine breaks can lie arranged to give 
interruptions from about 10 per second up to about 50 or 60. 
The electrolytic breaks are capable of working at a higher speed, 
and under some conditions will give interruptions tip to a thousand 
per second. If the secondary terminals of the induction coils 
are connected to spark liulis placed a short distance apart, 
then with an electrolytic break the discharge has a flame-like 
character resembling an alternating current arc. This type of 
break is therefore preferred for Koritgen ray work since it makes 
less flickering upon the screen, but its advantages in the case of 
wirele.ss telegraphy are not so marked. 1 n the Grisson interrupter 
the primary circuit of the induction coil is divided into two prarls 
by a middle terminal, so that a current flowing in at this point 
and dividing equally between the two halves does not magnetize 
the iron. This terminal is connected to one pole of the battery, 
the other two terminals being connected alternately to the 
opposite pole bv means of a revolving commutator which (1) 
passes a current through one half of the primary, thus magnetiz¬ 
ing the core ; (2) passes a current through both halves in 
opposite directions, thus annulling the magnetization; (3) 
passes a current through the second half of the primary, thus 
reversing the magnetization of the core ; and (4) passes a current 
in both halves through opposite directions, thus again annulling 
the magnetization. As this series of operations can be performed 
without interrupting a large current through the inductive 
circuit there is not much spark at the commutator, and the 
speed of commutation can be regulated so as to obtain the best 
results due to a resonance between the primary and secondary 
circuits. Another device due to Grisson is the electrolytic 
condenser interrupter. If a plate of aluminium and one of 
carbon or iron is placed in an electrolyte yielding oxygen, this 
aluminium-carbon or aluminium-iron cell can pass current in 
one direction but not in the other. Much greater resistance is 
experienced by a current flowing from the aluminium to the 
iron than in the opposite direction, owing to the formation of 
a film of aluminic hydroxide on the aluminium. If then a cell 
consisting of a number of aluminium plates alternating with 


iron plates or carbon in alkaline solution is inserted in the 
primary circuit of an induction coil, the application of an 
electromotive force in the right direction will cause a transitory 
current to flow through the coil until the electrolytic condenser 
is charged. By the use of a proper commutator the position 
of the electrolytic cell in the circuit can be reversed and another 
transitory primary current created. This interrupted flow 
of electricity through the primary circuit provides the inter¬ 
mittent magnetization of the core necessary to produce the 
secondary electromotive force. This operation of commuta¬ 
tion can be conducted without much spark at the commutator 
because the circuit is mterrupted at the time when there is no 
current in it. In the case of the electrolytic condenser no 
supplementary paraffined paper condenser is necessary as in 
the case of the hammer or mercury interrupters. 

An induction coil for the transformation of alternating 
current is called a transformer (q.v.). One type of high frequency 
current transformer is called an oscillatimi transformer 
or sometimes a Tesla coil. The construction of such 
a coil is based on different principles from that of coiu. 
the coil just described. If the secondary terminals 
of an ordinary induction coil or transformer are connected to a 
pair of spark balls (fig. 2), and if these are also connected to 
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Fig. 2 .—Arrangements for producing High Frequency Currents. 

T, Transformer or induction coil. L, Inductance. 

Q,Q. Choking coils. P, Primary circuit of high 

D, Spark balls. frequency roil 

C, Condenser. S, Secondary circuit, 

a glass plate condenser or Leyden jar of ordinary type joined 
in series with a coil of wire of low resistance and few turns, then 
at each break of the primary circuit of the ordinary induction 
coil a secondary electromotive force is set up which charges 
the Levden jar, and if the spark balls are set at the proper 
distance, this charge is succeeded by a discharge consisting of 
a movement of electricity backwards and forwards across the 
spark gap, constituting an oscillatory electric discharge (see 
liLECTROKiNB'.Tics). Each charge of the jar may produce from 
a dozen to a hundred electric oscillations which are in fact 
brief electric currents of gradually decreasing strength. It 
the circuit of few turns and low resistance through which this 
discharge takes place is overlaid with another circuit well 
insulated from it consisting of a large number of turns of finer 
wire, the inductive action between the two circuits creates in 
the secondary a smaller series of electric oscillations of higher 
potential. Between the terminals of this last - named coil we 
can then produce a series of discharges each of which consists 
in an extremely rapid motion of electricity to and fro, the groups 
of oscillations being separated by intervals of time corresponding 
to the frequency of the break in the primaiy circuit of the 
ordinary induction coil charging the Leyden jar or condenser. 
These high frequency discharges differ altogether in character 
from the secondary discharges of the ordinary inductioii coil. 
Theory shows that to produce the best results the primary- 
circuit of the oscillation transformer should consist of only one 
thick turn of wire or, at most, but of a few turns. It is also 
necessary that the two circuits, primary and secondary, should 
be well insulated from one another, and for this purpose the 
oscillation transformer is immersed in a box or vessel full of 
highly insulating oil. For full details N. Tesla’s original Papers 
must be consulted (see Journ. Inst. Elect. Eng. 21, 62). 

In some cases the two circuits of the Tesla coil, the primary 
and secondary, arc sections of one single coil. In this form the 
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arrangement is called a resonator or auto transformer, and is 
much used for producing high frequency discharges for medical 
purposes. The construction of a resonator is as follows: A bare 
copper wire is wound upon an ebonite or wooden cylinder or 
frame, and one end of it is connected to the outside of a Leyden 
jar or battery of Leyden jars, the inner coating of which is con¬ 
nected to one spark ball of the ordinary induction coil. The 
other spark ball is connected to some point on the above-named 
copper wire not very far from the lower end. By adjusting 
this contact, which is movable, the electric oscillations created 
in the short section of the resonator coil produce by resonance 
oscillations in the longer free section, and a powerful high 
frequency electric brush or discharge is produced at the free 
end of the resonator spiral. An electrode or wire connected 
with this free end therefore furnishes a high frequency glow 
discharge which has Ijcen found to have valuable therapeutic 
powers. 


The general theory of an oscillation transformer containing 
capacity and inductance in each circuit has been given by Oberbeck, 
_ / Hjerknes and Driided Suppose there are two circuits, 

OM«//S//oa consisting of a coil of wire, the two being super- 
Tratti’ inipose<l or adjacent, and let each circuit contain a 
tormen. ^^^denser or T-cyden jar in series with the circuit, and let 
one of these circuits contain a spark gap, the other being 
closed (fig. 3). If to the spark balls the secondary terminals 
of an ordinary induction coil are connecleil, and Uiese spark 

balls are a<ljusted near one 
C, another, then when the 

ordinary coil is set in 
operation, sparks pass be- 
t\veen the balls and oscil¬ 
latory discharges take 
place in the circuit con 
taining the spark gap 
These oscillations induce 
other oscillations in the 
second circuit The two 
circuits liave a certain 
nnilual inductance M,and 
each circuit has self lU' 
ductaiice L, and I-.j. II 
then the capacities in the 
two circuits are denoted 
by C', and Co the following 
simultaneous e(|uat!ons 
exj)ress the relation of the 
and .'y, in the primary and 



Fig. 3. 

( i, Condenser in primary circuit. 

C.^, Condenser in secondary circuit. 

1 Inductance in primary circuit. 
L.j, Inductance in secondary circuit. 


currents, i, and ly, and jiotontials, r , 
secondary circuits respectively at any instant 

T T. • 

^'dt +K.i,+r. 


L-i" 

‘dt 




Ri an<l R.y being the resistances of the two circuits. If for the 
moment we neglect the resistances ol the two circuits, and consider 
that Die oscillations in each circuit follow a .simple harmonic law 
/ * T sin pt we can transform the above equations into a biquadratic 
L,(', I I-2C, I 

' ^"C|C„(L,Lj - M3) +C,Ca(L|L.j - M^) 


The (-ii|iacity and inchiclancn in each cireuil can Ix' bo adjubted that 
their products are the same number, that is C,L,-CL. 
The two circuits are tlicn said to be in resonance or to be tuned 
together. In this )>articular and unitiue case the above biquadratic 
reduces to 


A" 


I 

"cc 


I ±/,' 

V- 


wliere k is written for M v/(L,L,) and is called the coefficient ofcouplinf;. 
In this ease of resonant circuits it can also be .shown that the maxi¬ 
mum potential differences at the primary and secondary condenser 
terminals are determined by flic rule JC^. Hence 

the transformation ratio is not determined bv the relative number 
of turns on the primary and sc-condary circuits, as in the case, of 
an ordinary alternating current transformer (see Transfokmers), 
but by the ratio of the capacity in the t wo oscillation circuits. For 
full proofs of the above the reader is referred to the original papers. 

Each of the two circuits constituting the oscillation transformer 
taken separately has a natural time period of oscillation ; that is 
to say, if the electric charge in it is disturbed, it oscillates to and fro 
in a certain constant ueriod like a pendulum and therefore with a 
certain frequency. If the circuits liave the same frequency when 


‘ See A. Oberbeck, (1895), 55,p.023 ; V. F. K. Bjerknes, 

id. (1895), 55, p. 121, and (1891), 44, p. 74; and P. K. L, Drude, 
Ann. Phys. (1904), 13, p. 512. 


separated they are said to be isochronous. If n stand.s for the 
natural.frequency of each circuit, where » = A/rr the above equations 
show that when the two circuite are coupled together, oscillations 
set up in one circuit create oscillations of two frequencies in the 
secondary circuit. A mechanical analogue to the above electrical 
effect can be obtained as follows: Let a string be strung loosely 
between two fixed points, and from it let two other strings of equ^ 
length hang down at a certain distance apart, each of them having 
a weight at the bottom and forming a simple pendulum. If one 
pendulum is sot in oscillation it will gradually impart this motion 
to the second, but in so doing it will bring itself to rest; in like 
manner the second pendulum being set in oscillation gives back its 
motion to the first. The graphic representation, therefore, of the 
motion of each pendulum would be a line as in fig. 4. Such a curve 



represents the effect in music known as beats, and can easily be 
shown to be due to the combined effect of two simple harmonic 
motions or simple penodic curves of different frequency super¬ 
imposed. Acconiingly, the effect of inductively coupling together 
two electrical circuits, eacli having capacity and inductance, is that 
if oscillations arc started in one circuit, oscillations of two frequencies 
are found m the secondary circuit, the freiiuencies differing from one 
another and differing from the natural frequency of each circuit 
taken alone. This matter is of importaiu. e in connexion with 
wireless telegraphy (see TF.i.r.0RAPji), as in apjiaratus for conducting 
it, oscillation transformers as above described, having two circuits in 
resonance with one another, are emploved, 

Refkrences.— J. A. Fleming, Ike AUernalr Current Tran!,lormer 
(2 vols , London, 1900), containing a full history of the induction 
coil; id , Electric Wave Telci;rap)iy (London, iqoii), de.aliiig in chap. i. 
will) Ibe conslruction ol the induction coil and various forms of 
interrupter as well as with the theory of oscillation transformers ; 
A. T. Hare, I ke Cnuitruciion 11/ l.ari;e Induction Cells (I.ondon, 1900) ; 
j, Trowbridge, " t)n file Induction Coil," Phil. Man. (1902), 3, p. 393 ; 
Lord Rayleigh, " On tlic Induction Coil," Phil. Mag. (1901), 2, p. ,581 ; 
J. E. Ives, " Contnbutions to the Study of the Induction Coil," 
Physical Review (1902), vols. 14 and ii (J. A. F.) 

INDULGENCE (Lat. indulgenha, indulgere, to grant, concede), 
in theology, a term defined by the official catechism of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England as " the remission of the temporal 
punishment which often remains due to sin after its guilt 
has been forgiven." This remission may be either total (plenary) 
or partial, according to the terms of the Indulgence. Such 
remi,ssion was popularly called a pardon in the middle ages— 
a term which still survives, e.g. in Brittany. 

The theory of Indulgences i.s based by t heologians on the follow- . 
ing texts : 2 Samuel (V'ulgate, 2 Kings) xii. 14 ; Matt. xvi. 19 
and xviii. 17,18 ; i Cor. v. 4, 5 ; 2 Cor. ii. 6-:i ; but the practice 
itself is confessedly of later growth. As Bishop Fisher says 
in his Coniuration of Luther, " in the early church, faith in 
Purgatory and in Indulgences was less necessary than now, . , . 
But in our days a great ])art of the people would rather cast off 
Christianity than submit to the rigour of the [ancient] canoas : 
wherefore it is a most wholesome dispensation of tlie Holy 
Ghost that, after so great a lapse of time, the belief in purgatory 
and the practice of Indulgences have become generally received 
among the orthodox ” (Confutalio, cap. xviii.; cf. Cardinal 
Caietan, Tract. AT. de indulg. cap. i.). The nearest equivalent 
in the undent Church was the local and temporary Afriain 
practice of restoring lapsed Christians to communion at the 
intercession of confessors and prospective martyrs in prison. 
But such reconciliations differed from later Indulgences in at 
least one essential particular, since they brought no remission of 
ecclesiastical penance save in very exceptional cases. However, 
as the primitive practice of public penance for sins died out in 
the Church, there grew up a system of equivalent, or nominally 
equivalent, private penances. Just as many of the punishments 
enjoined by the Roman criminal code were gradually commuted 
by medieval legislators for pecuniary fines, so the years or months 
of fasting enjoined by the earlier ecclesiastical codes were 
commuted for proportionate fines, the recitation of a certain 
number of psalms, and the like. “ Historically speaking, it is 
indisputable that the practice of Indulgences in the medieval 
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church arose out of the autlioritativc remission, m exceptional 
cases, of a certain proportion of tliis canonical penalty. At 
tile same time, according to (iatholic tcacliing, such Indulgence 
was not a mere permission to omit or postpone payment, but 
was in fact a .'nchargf from the debt of temjioral punishment 
uhich the sinner owed. The authority to grant such discliarge 
was conceived to he included in the power of binding and 
loosing committed hv (hri.si to His Cliurcli; and wiien in the 
course of time the \agucr theological conceptions of the first 
ages of Christianity assumed seienlific form .and shape at the 
hands of rhe Scli.iolnien, the doclrinc c.imc to pretail that this 
discharge of the sinner's debt was made tlirough an application 
to the offender ol what was called the " Treasure df the 
Church ’■ IThurstoii, p. 315). “ Wlial, tlam, Ls meant by the 
' Treasiita ol the Cluireh ’ ? . . . It consists primarily and 
completely of the merit and satisfaction of (ihrist our Saviour. 
It ineludes also thi- superfluous merit and satisfaction of the 
Blessed Virgin and the .Saints. W'htit do we mean by the word 
‘ superfluous ’ ? Jn one way, as I need not say, a saint has no 
superfluous merit. Whatever he has, he wants it all for himself, 
heciuise, the more he merits on earth (by Christ’s grace) the 
greater is his glory in heaven. But, speaking of mere satisfaction 
lor punishment due, there cannot be a doulit tliat some of tlie 
Samis hai'e done more than was needed in justiec to expiate 
the punishment due to tlicir own sms ... It is this ‘super¬ 
fluous ’ expiation that accuniulates in the Treasure ol Uie tliiirdi" 
fBp. of Newport, p. joti). It must be noted that lliis theory of 
the “ Treasure ” was not lormulated until some lime after 
Indulgences in the modern sense liad liecomc estaiilished in 
practice. Tlic doctrine first appeared with Alc .ander of Il.des 
(a. and was at once adopted by the leading .scimoliueii. I 

t’lemont \T. formally eorilirmed it in 13^0, and i’iiis VI. still ' 
more definitely in 1794. j 

Tile first defimte instance of a plrnuiy Indulgence is that of j 
I rbaii II. foi the First Crusade (io(,i5). A little earlier had begun [ 
the practice of parliat Indulgences, which are always expressed i 
in terms of days or j'ears. lloweser definite may liave Ixsai 
llie ideas originally ronv-cyed by these notes of time, l.heii first 
meaning has long since been lost. Eusebius Amort, in 1735, 
admits tiie gra\ est differences of opinion ; and the Bisitop of 
Newport writes (p. 163) “ t.i receive an Indulgence of a year, 
tor example, is to have remitted to one so irmrli temporal 
piinishinenl as was represented by a year’s canonical penanre. 
If you ask me to define the amount more accurately, 1 say 
that it cannot Ik- done. No one knows how severe or how long 
a i’urgatory was, or is. implied in a hundred dayt of canonical 
penance.” Tlie rapid extension oi these time-indulgences i.s 
one of tlie most remarkable facts in the bistort' of the snbjccl. 
Innocent II., dedicating the great elmreh of Cluny in J132, 
granted a.s a great favour a forty dtivs' Indulgence for the 
anniversary, k hundred years later, all cluirches of any im¬ 
portance had similar indulgences ; yet Engiishmen were glad 
even then lo earn a pardon of forty day.s liy the laliorious journey 
to tire nearest catliedral, and by making an offerings there on 
one of a few privileged feast-days. A centurt' later again, 
Wycliffc complains of Indulgences of two thou.sand years for 
a single prayer (ed. Arnold, 1. 137). In 1456, the recitation of 
a few prayers before a church crucifix earned a Pardon of 
20,000 years for eveiy such repetition (Glasstierger in Analecta 
Franciicana, ii 36S): ” and at last Indulgences were so 
freely given that there is now scarcely a devotion or good 
work ot any kind lor which tliey cannot Ise obtained ” (Antold 
& Addis, Catholic Dulianary, s.v.). To quote again from F’ather 
Thurston (p. 318): “In imitation of ihcprodigality of her Divine 
Master, the Church has deliberately faced tlie risk of depreciation 
to whioli iier treasure was exposed. . . . Tlie growing effeminacy ] 
and corriiplioti of mankind has found her censures unendurable 
. . . and the Church, going nut into tlie higliways and the 
hedgc.s, has tried to entice men willi the offer of generous I 
Indulgence.” But it must be noted tliat, according to the 
orthodox doctrine, not only can an Indulgence not remit future 
sins, but even for the past it cannot take full effect unless the 


j subject be truly coiitnte and liave confessed (or intend shortly 
I I'.i confess) his sins. 

Tliis solutarv' flnctrinc. however, has undoubtedly been 
obscured to some extent by the phrase a poena et a lulpa, which, 
from the 13th century to the Reformation, was applied to PlenaiT 
Indulgences. The prima-facic meaning of the phrase i.s tliat 
the Lidulgorice itself frees the sinner not only from the tempoivU 
penalty {poena) but also from the guilt (c.tilpa) of all his sins : 
and tlie tact that a piirase so misleading remiuneri so long current 
show's the truth of leather Thurston’s remark; “ The laity 
cared little about tiic analysis of il, lint they knew that tiic 
a culpa et poena was the name for the biggest thing in the nature 
of an Indulgence which it was possible to get " (Dublin Remew, 
Jan. 1900). 'J'he phrase, liowever, was far from being confined 
to tile unlearned. Abbot Gillcs li Ivluisis, for instance, records 
how, at the Jubilee of 1300, all the Papal Penitentiaries were in 
doubt alioul it, and apjicalcd lo tlie Pope. Boniface VIII. did 
indeed lai;r the occasion of repeating (in the words ol !iis Bull) 
that confession and contrition were necessuiy preliminaries : 
but he neither repudiated tlie misleading woids nor vouchsaied 
any clear expianation of them. (Chrnn. Acgidii li Muisis ed. de 
■Sinet, p. 189.) His predcccsso.'-, Gelesiinc \’., had actually used 
them in a Bull. 

The phrase ex.ercised tiic minds of li .irned canonist.s all through 
the middle af;es, but still held its ground. The most .aieepted 
modern ila ory is tliat it is merely a ratcliword surviving Inir.i 
a longer j)hra.sc winch proclaimed liow, during surli Indulgence.s, 
ordinary confessors might ahsulvc from siii.s usually ” resenad ' 
lo the Ihshop or the .t^.ipe. Noborb’, licnvaa'cr, has ventured 
ex.aclly to reconstitute this bypollietical piirase , nor is the 
tlieorv easy to reconcile willi (1.) tlie iiiieerlainli of canonists 
at the time wlien the locution was quite recent, (ii.) tlie fact tliat 
Clement V. and Cardinal Cusanus speak of absolution a poena 
cl a culpa us a separate tiling from (a) plcnarv' alisolution and 
(/-■) ulxsolutiuii from ” reserved " sins (Clem. lib. v. tit. ix. e. 2, 
aiifl Joiiann Busch (d. 1. 1480) Chron. Wmdniteineiise, cap. 
xxxvi.). But, however il originated, the phrase undoubtedlv 
contrihuled to foster popular niiseoneeptions as lo the iiitrinsn 
value of Indulgences, apart from repentance and confession . 
though Dr Lea seems to press tliis point unduly (p. 54 ff.), and 
should be read in conjunction willi 'Thurston (p. 324 ff.). 

These misconceptions were certamly widespiead fiom the 
13.11 to llie jotli century, and were often fostered by tlie 
‘‘ pardoners,” or professional collectors of coiitriliiitinns for 
Iiiilulgences. 'J’lii.s can licst be sliown li)' a few quotations from 
eminent and orthodox churchmen during lliuse ccnturic.s. 
Bertiiold of Regensburg (c. 1270) says, ” I'ie, penny-preacher ! 

. . . thou dost promise so much remission ol sins for a mere 
lialfpenny or penny, tliat tbmisand.s now trust thereto, and 
foiully dream to have atoned for all their sins witli the lialfpenii)’ 
or penn\, and thus go lo hell” (ed. Pfeiftci, i. 393).' A 
centur)- iutcr, tlie author of J'lers rhmman speaks ol pardoner.s 
who ” give [lardnr. fur pence pouiidmeal about ” (f.c. wliole- 
sale; B. ii. 222); and ills contemporary, Pope Boniface IX,, 
complained of tlicir absolving even impenitent .sinners for 
ridiculousl)' small sums (pro ijualibcl puna pecumunwi summula, 

I Kayn.aldus, Aim. Kci. 1390). In 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, llu' 
great O.xiord Chancellor, wrote: "Sinners say nowadays ' I 
care not how many or how great sins 1 coiiiniit before God, 
for I shall easily and quickly get plenary remission of any guile 
and penally wliatsoover (cujusdatn culpae et pocnae) by absolu¬ 
tion and indulgence granted lo me from the Pope, whose writing 
and grant I have bought for 4d. or 6d. or for a game of tenuis ’ ” 
—or somclinies, he adds, by a still more disgraceful bargain 
(pro adtt merelrtdo, Lil). Ver. p. 123, cf. 126). In 1523 the 
princes of Germany protested to the Pope in language almost 
equally strong (Browne, Fasciculus, i. 354). In 1 562 the Council 
ol 'Trent ubolislied tlie office of “ pardoner.” 

The greatest of all I'lenar)’ Indulgences is of course the Roman 

' Equally strong assertions were made by tlie provincial council 
of Mains in 1261 ; and I-ea (p. 287) quotes the complaints of 36 
similar church councils before 1538. 
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Jubilee. This was instituted in 1300 by Boniface VII]., who | 
pleaded a popular tradition for its celebration every hundredth j 
year, though no written evidence could be found. Clement VI. j 
shortened the period to 50 years (1350); it v«is then further 
reduced to 33, and again in 1475 to 25 years. 

Sec also the article oil Luther. The latest and fullest authorit)' 
on this subject is Dr 11 . C. l^a, Hisl. of Auricular Canlession 
and Indulgences tn the Latin ChurcM (PhiljJelphui, 1890) ; his 
slati Ipoinl is frankly non-CaHiolic, but he I’ivei, ample materials 
for judRinent. The. Rrcalesl orthodox authority is Eusebius Amort, 
De origrne, iSs;., indulgentiarum (1735). More popular and more 
easily accessible are Father Thurston s The Holy Year 0/ Jubilee 
(T900), and an article bj' the Bishop of Newport in the Nineteenth 
Century for January lyoi, with a rejily by Mr- Herbert P.iul in the 
next numlK.'r. (G. G. Co.) 

INDULINES, a serie.s of dyestuffs of blue, bluish-red or black 
shades, formed by the interaction of para-amino azo compounds 
with primary monamines in the presence of a small quantity 
of a mineral acid. They were finst discovered in 1863 (English 
patent 3307) by J. Dale and H. (iaro, and since then have been 
examined by many ebemists (see 0 . N. Witt, Her,, 1884,17, p. 7.); 
O. Fi.scher and E. Hepp, Ann., 1890, 256, pp. 233 etseq.; F. Kehr- 
mann, Der., 1891, 24, pp. 5,84,2167 et seq.). They are derivatives 
of the eurhodines (aminophenazine-, aminonaphthophenazines), 
and by means of their diazo derivatives can be de-anudated, 
yielding in this way azonium .salts ; consequently they mav be 
considered as amidaled azonium salts. The first reaction giving 
a clue to their constitution was the isolation of the intermediate 
attnphe.nin by O. Witt {Jour. Chem. Sr,c., 1883, 43, p. 113), which 
was proved by Fischer anti Hepp to be dianilidoquinnne i.ii.snil, 
a similar intermediate compound being found shortly afterwards 
in the naphthalene series. Azophcnin, C.,,|ll._,jN4, i.s prepared 
by w.armin;; qiiinonc dianil with aniline ; by melting togothei 
quinone, aniline and aniline hydrochloride ; or by the action 
of anihiie on jiara-nitrosophcnol or para-nitrosodiphenylamine. I 
The indiilines are prepared as mentioned above from aminoazo ' 
compounds: 


(aposaframiic) 

or by condensing o.xy- and amido-qninones with phenylatcd 
ortho-diamines (h. Kehrmann, her., 1893, 28, p. 1714): 

HO r, .-U , tLN _ 

O' “ “'Kill ■^CjHjNH’^ * ■“ 


2H,0 , .C„H, 


HO 

The mduhnea may be subdivirled into the followinpf Rronns:-*- 
(I) bea/divluhnes, derivatives oi ))hcnaziiic; (2) isoi’osimlulines ; 

and {^) rosiiululincs, both derived from naphtiiopheuaziuc , and 
(,^) naphthiiululmes, derivetl Irom najihtliaziiie. 

V_ 




NIi. C„1L 


1. Benzindiilincs. 

III. KosiuduiinCb. 


; Htmataya, 


KV r 

.N 

H. Isorosmduhne. 

IV. ISiaphthmdulmea. 

d'lic rosinduUnes and naphthinctalincs have a ntronply basic 
i.liaracUT, and their salts possess n marked red colour and fluores¬ 
cence. lienzinduliHc (aposalraninc), CisIli^jN.,, i.s a .sl.roni? base, 
but cannot be diazotized, unless it be dissolved in conccnliated 
mineral acids. When warmed with aniline it yields aiuhdo nposT- 
traninc, wliich may also be obtainml by the direct oxidation 01 
ortho-aimiuHliphenylcvinine. Isorosindulme is oldaincd from qumone 
diclilorinude and phciiyl-|a naphtliylamine; foirinduhuc from lienzene- 
azo-a-naphtliylaminc and aniline and naf^hthindalinc from benzene- 
azo-a-napiit'hylamine and naphtliylamine. 

INDULT (Lai. indultum, from indulgerc, grant, concede, 
allow), a papal licence wliich authorizes the doing of something 
not sanctioned by the common law of the church ; thus by an 
indult the pope authorizes a bishop to grant certain relaxations 
during the Lenten fast according to the necessities of the situation, 
climate, &c., of his diocese. 

INDUNA, a Zulu-Bantu word for an officer or head of a 
regiment among the Kaffir (Zulu-Xosa) tribes of South Africa. 
It is formed from the inflexional prefix iti and duna, a lord or 
master, Iixlunas originally obtained and retained their rank 


and authority by' personal bravery and skill in war, and often 
proved a menace to their nominal lord. Where, under British 
influence, the purely military system of government among the 
Kalfir tribes has broken down or been modified, indunas are now 
administrators rather than warriors. Tliey sit in a consultative 
gathering known as an indafaa, and discuss the civil and military 
affairs of their tribe. 

INDUS, one of the three greatest rivers of northern India. 

A considerable accession of exact geographical knowledge 
has been gained of the upper reaches of the river Indus and its 
tributaries during those military and political move¬ 
ments which have been so ennstant on the northern 
frontiers of India of recent jears. The sources of 
the Indus are to be traced to the glaciers of the great Kailas 
group of peaks in 32“ 20' N. and 81" E., which overlook the 
Man.sarowar lake and the sources of the Brahmaputra, the 
Sutlej and the Gogra to the south-east. Three great affluents, 
flowing north-w'cst, unite in about 80“ E. to form the main 
stream, all of them, so far as we know at present, derived from 
the Kailas glaciers. Of these the northern triljutary points the 
road from Ladakh to the Jlialung goldfields, and the. southern, 
or tiar, forms a link in the great Janglam—the Tibetan trade 
route—which connects Ladakh with Lhasa and Iffiasa with 
China. Gartok (about 50 m. from the source of this southern 
head of the Indus) is an important point on this trade route, 
and is now made accessible to Indian traders by treaty with 
Tibet and Cliina. At Leh, the Ladakh capital, the river has 
already pursued an alrao.st even north-westerly course for 300 
m., except for a remarkable divergence to the south-west which 
carries it across, or through, the Ladalch range to follow the same 
course on the southern side that had been maintained on the 
north. This very remarkable instance of transierse drainage 
across a main mountain axis occurs iu 79" E., about 100 m. 
above Leh. For another 230 m., in a north-westerly direction, 
the Indus pursues a comparatively gentle and placid course over 
its sandy bed between the giant chains of Ladakh to the north 
and Zaskar (the main “ snowy range ” of the Himalaya) to the 
south, amidst an array of mountain scenery which, for the 
majesty of sheer altitude, is unmatched b\' any in the world. 
Then the river takes up the waters ol the Siiyok irom the north 
(a tributary nearly as great as itself), havmg already captured 
the Zasvar from the south, together with innumerable minor 
glacier-fed streams. The Shyok is an important feature in 
Trans-Himalayan hydrography. Rising near the 
southern loot of the well-known Karakoram pass on ajj/„**f** 
the high road between Ladakh and Kashgai, it first 
drains the southern slopes of tlie Karakonam range, and 
tlicn breaks across the axis of the Muztagh chain (of which 
the Karakoram is now recognized as a subsidiar-.’ extension 
northwards) ere bending north-westwards to run a paiatlel 
course to the Indus for 150 m. before its junction with that river. 
The combined streams still hold on their north-westerly trend 
for another 100 m.. deep hidden under the shadow of a vast 
array of snow-crowned summits, until they arrive within sight 
of the Rakapushi peak which pierces the north-western sky 
midway between Gilgit and Hunza. Here the great change 
of direction to the south-west occurs, wiiich is thereafter main¬ 
tained tiU the Indus reaches the ocean. At this point it 
receives the Gilgit river from the north-west, having dropped 
from 15,000 to 4000 ft. (at the junction of the rivers) 
alter about 500 m. of mountain descent through the aff/aeoo* 
independent provinces of northern Kashmir. (.See 
Gilgit.) A few miles below the junction it passes Bunji, and 
from that point to a point beyond Chilas (30 ni. below Bunji) 
it runs within the sphere of British interests. 'Then once again 
it resumes its “ independent ” course through the mid mountains 
of Kolusian and Hazara, receiving tribute from both sides 
(the Buner contribution licing the most noteworthy) till it 
emerges into the plains of the Punjab below Darband, in 34° 
10' N. All this part of the river has been mapped in more or 
less detail of late years. The hidden strongliolds of those 
llindostani fanatics who had found u refuge on its lianks since 
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Mutiny days have been swept clean, and many ancient mysteries 
have been solved in the course of its surveying. 

From its entrance into the plains of India to its disappearance 
in the Indian Ocean, the Indus of to-day is the Indus of tlie fifties 
—modified only in some interesting particulars. It 
tbepiMiBt. bridged at .several important points. There 

' are bridges even in its upper mountain courses. 
There is a wooden pier bridge at Leh of two spans, and 
there are native suspension bridges of cane or twig-made rope 
swaying uneasily across the stream at many points intervening 
lietwccn Leh and Bunji ; but the first English-made iron sus¬ 
pension bridge is a little above Bunji, linking up the highroad 
between Kashmir and Oilgit. Next occurs the iron girder 
railway bridge at Attock, connecting Rawalpindi with Peshawar, 
at which point the river narrows almost to a gorge, only <)oo ft. 
above sea-level. Twenty miles below Attock the river has 
carved out a central trough which is believed to be 180 ft. deep. 
Forty miles below Attock another great bridge has been con¬ 
structed at Kushalgarh, which carries the railway to Kohat 
and the Kurram valley. At Mari, beyond the series of gorges 
which continue from Kushalgarh to the borders of the Kohat 
district, on the Sind-.Sagar line, a boat-bridge leads to Kalabagh 
(the .Salt city) and northwards to Koltat. Another hoat-liridgc 
opposite Dcra Ismail Khan connects that place with the railway ; 
but there is nothing new in these southern sections of the Indus 
valley railway system except the extraordinary development 
of cultivation in their immediate neighbourhood. The Lans- 
downe bridge at .Sukkur, whose huge cantilevers stand up as a 
monument of British enterprise visible over the flat plains for 
many miles around, is one of the greatest triumphs of Indian 
liridgc-making. Kotri has recently been connected with 
Hyderabad m .Sind, and the Indus is now one of the best-bridged 
rivers in India. The intermittent iia\ igation which was main¬ 
tained by the survivals of the Indus flotilla as far north as Dera 
Ismail Khan long after the establishment of the railway system 
has ceased to exist with the dissolution of the fleet, anrl the 
high-sterned flat Indus boats once again have the channels 
and sandbanks of the river all to themselves. 

Within the limits of Sind the vagaries of the Indus channels 
have necessitated a fresh survey of the entire riverain. The 
results, however, indicate not so much a marked 
fa^uBiiod tl®P^rWrt' in the general course of the river as a great 
Mta. variation in the channel beds within what may be 
termed its outside banks. Collaterally much new 
information has been obtained about the ancient beds of the 
river, the sites of ancient cities and the extraordinary develop¬ 
ments of the Indus delta. The changing channels of the main 
stream since lho.se prehistoric days when a branch of it found 
Its way to the Runn of Cutch, through successive stages of its 
gradual shift westwards—a process ot displacement which 
marked the disap|x;arance of many populous places which were 
more or less dependent on the river for their water supply—■ 
to the last and greatest change of all, when the stream burst 
its way through the limestone ridges of Sukkur and assumed 
a course which has been fairly constant tor 150 years, have all 
been traced out with systematic care by modem surveyors till 
the medieval history of the great river has been fully gathered 
from the characters written on the delta surface. That such 
changes of river bed and channel should have occurred within 
a comparatively limited period of time is the less astonishing 
if we remember that the Indus, like many of the greatest rivers 
of the world, carries down sufficient detritus to raise its own bed 
above the general level of the surrounding plains in an appreciable 
and measurable degree. At the present time the bed of the 
Indus is stated to be 70 ft. above the plains of the Sind frontier, 
some 50 ni. to the west of it. 

The total length of the Indus, measured directly, is about 1500 m. 
With its many curves and windings il stretches to alxiut 2000 m , the 
statlMtlc* basin being computed at .172,000 sq. m. liven 

at its lowest m winter it is 500 ft. wide at Iskardo (near 
the Gilgit junction) and 9 or 10 ft. deep The temperature of the 
surface water during the cold season in the plains is found to be 5“ 
below that of the air (64“ and 69“ F ) .M (lie beginning of the hot 


season, when the river is bnngmg down snow water, the difference is 
14° (H7° and 101“ June). M greater depths the difference is still 
greater. At Attock, where the river narrows between rocky banks, 
a height of 50 ft. in the flood .season above lowest level is common, 
with a velocity of 13 m. per hour. The record rise (since British 
occupation of the Punjab) is 80 ft. At its junction with the Panjnad 
(the combined rivers of the Punjab cast of the Irdus) the Panjnad 
is twice the width of the Indus, but its mean depth is less, and its 
velocity little more than one-third. This discharge of the Panjnad 
at low sea.son is 69,000 cubic ft. per .second, that of the Indus 92,000. 
Below the junction the united discharge in flood season is 380,000 
cubic ft., rising to 460,000 (the record in August). The Indus after 
receiving the other rivers carries down into Sind, in the high flood 
sca,son, turbid water containing silt to tlie amount of part by 
weight, or by volume—equal to 6480 millions of cubic ft. in the 
three months of flood. This is rather less than the Ganges carries. 
The silt is very fine sand and clay. Unusual floods, owing to landslijis 
or other exceptional causes, are not infrequent. The most disastrous 
flood of this nature occurred in 1858. it was then that the river rose 
80 ft. at .Attock The most striking result of the ri.se was the leversal 
of the current of the Kabul river, which flowed backwards at the rate 
of 10 m. per hour, flooding Nowshera and causing immen.se damage 
to property. The pro.spenty of the province of Sind depends almost 
entirely on the waters of the Indus, as ifs various systems of canals 
command over nine milliuii acres out of a cultivable area of twelve 
and a half million acres 

See Maclagaii, Pmeednigs P.C.S., vol ui ; Haig, 1 he Indus 
Dc/fa CoMHfry (Loudon, 1894); Godvvin-Austen, I'roceedings K G.S , 
vol. VI. (T. H.n.*) 

INDUSTRIA (mod. Monteu cla I’o), an ancient town of Liguria, 
20 in. N.E. of Augusta Taurinorum. Its original name was 
Bodincomagus, from the Ligurian name of the Padus (mod. 
Po), Bodincus, i.e. boltomless (Plin. Hist, nat. iii. 122), and 
this still appears on inscriptions of Die early imperial period. 
It stood on the right bank of the river, which has now changed 
its course oyer i m. to the north. It was a flourishing town, 
with munieipal rights, as excavations (which have brought to 
light the foruiri, llicatrc, baths, &c.) have shown, but apjiears 
to have been deserted in the qlh century a.d. 

See A. Fabietfi in AUt della Sociclit di Anhcologia dt Torino, iii. 
17 soq. : Th. Momm.sen in Cor/', inscrif’. l.at v. (Berlin, 1877), j' 
845 ; L. Ferrero m Notieie degli scan (1903), ji. 43. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, in England a school, generallv 
establi.shed liy voluntary contrilnitions, for (lie industrial 
training of children, in which children are lodged, clothed and 
fed, as well as taught. Industrial schools are chiefly for vagrant 
and neglected children and children not convicted of theft. 
Such schools arc for children up to the age of fourteen, and the 
limit of detention is sixteen. They are regulated by the Children 
Act iqoS, which repealed the Industrial .Schools Act 1866, 
as amended by Acts of 1872, 1891 and lyoi, and parallel legisla¬ 
tion in the various Elementary Education Arts, besides some 
few local acts. The home secretary exercises powers of super- 
vi.sion, &c. See Juvenii.k Offendek.s. 

INDUSTRY (Lat. induslria, from indu-, a form of the pre¬ 
position m, and either slare, to stand, or struere, to pile up), 
the quality of steady application to work, diligence ; hence 
employment in some particular form of productive work, 
especially of manufacture ; or a particular class of productive 
work itself, a trade or manufacture. See Labour Legisla¬ 
tion, &c. 

INE, king of the West Saxons, succeeded Ceadwalla in 688, 
his title to the crown being derived from Ceawlin. In the 
earlier part of his reign he wa.s at war with Kent, but peace was 
made in 694, when the men of Kent gave compensation for the 
death of Mill, brother of Ceadwalla, whom they had burned 
I in 687. In 710 Ine was fighting in alliance with his kinsman 
' Nun, probably king of Sussex, against Cerent of West Wales 
j and, according to Florence of Worcester, he was victorious. 

I In 715 he fought a battle with Ceolred, king of Mercia, at Wood- 
bnrnugh in Wiltshire, hut the result is not recorded. Shortly 
after this time a quarrel seems to have arisen in the royal family. 
In 721 Ine slew Cynewulf, and in 722 Iiis queen Aethelburg 
destroyed Taunton, which her husband had built earlier in his 
I reign. In 722 the South Saxons, previously .subject to Ine, 

[ rose against lum under the exile Aldbrylit, who may have been 
a member of the West Saxon royal house. In 725 Ine fought 
with the South Saxons and slew Aldbryhl. In 726 he resigned 
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thp rrown and went to Rome, being succeeded by Aethelheard 
in Wessex. Ine is said to have built the minster at Glastonbury. 
The date of his death is not recorded. He issued a written 
code of laws for Wessex, which is still preserved. 

See Bede. Hist. Eccl. (Plummer), iv. 15, v. 7; Sa.ron Chronicle (Earle 
and Plummer), s.a. 088 e, 694, 710, 715, 721, 722, 725, 728; Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws, i. 2-25; Schmid, CcseJee tier Aiigehaehsen (Leipzig, 
1858). Eiebermann. Gesetze tier .ingclsachsen (Halle, 1808-1899). 

INEBOLI, a towm on the north coast of Asia Minor, 70 m. W. 
of Sinub (Sinope). It is the first place of importance touched 
at by mercantile vessels plying c.astwards from Constantinople, 
being the port for the districts of Changra and Kastamuni, 
and connected with the latter town by a carriage road (see 
Kastamuni). The roadstead is exposed, having no protection 
for shipping except a jetty 300 ft. long, so that in rough weather 
landing is impracticable. The exports (chiefly wool and mohair) 
are about £248,000 annually and the imports £200,000. The 
population is about 9000 (Moslems 7000,Christians 2000). Ineboli 
represents the ancient Ahnnnu-teichns, famous as the birthplace 
of the false prophet Alexander, who establi.5hed there (2nd 
century^ A.r>.) an oracle of the snake-God Glycon-Asclepius. 
This impostor, immortalized by Lucian, obtained leave from the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius to change the name of the town to 
lonopolis, whence the modem name is derived (see Alexander 
THE PaPHI.AOONIAN). 

INEBRIETY, LAW OF. The legal relations to which inebriety 
(Lat. in, intensive, and ebnetas, drunkenness) gives rise are partly 
civil and partly criminal. 

I . Civil Capacity.- -The law of England as to the civil capacity 
of the drunkard is practically identified with, and has passed 
through substantially the same stages of development as the 
law in regard to the civil capacity of a person suffering from 
mental disease (.sec In.sanitv). Unless (sec III. /«/.) a modifica¬ 
tion is effected in his condition by the fact that he has been 
brought under some form of legal control, a man may, in spite 
of intoxication, enter into a valid marriage or make a valid will, 
or hind himself by a contract, if he is sober enough to know 
what he is doing, and no improper advantage of his condition 
IS taken (cf. Matthnvsv. Baxter, 1873, L.R. 8 Ex. 132 ; Imperial 
Loan Co. v. Stone, 1892, 1 Q.T 5 . 599). The law is the .same in 
Scotland and in Ireland ; and the Sale of Goods Act 1893 
(which applies to the whole United Kingdom) provides that 
where necessaries are sold and delivered to a person who by reason 
of drunkenness is incompetent to contract, he must pay a 
reasonable price for them ; “ necessaries ” for the purposes of 
this provision mean goods suitable to the condition in life of such 
person and to his actual requirements at the time of the sale and 
delivery. 

Under the Roman law, .and under the Rom.an Dutch law as_ 
applied in South Africa, drunkenness, like insanity, appears to 
vitiate absolutely a contract made by a person under its in¬ 
fluence (Molynntx v, Natal Land and Colnnizatinn Co., 1905, 

A.f'. .S.LS). ■ .... 

In the United States, as in England, intoxication docs not 
vitiate contractual capacity unless it is of such a degree as to 
prevent the person labouring under it from understanding the 
nature of the transaction into which he is entering (Bouvier, 
Lata Diet., s.v. “ Drunkenness " ; and cf. Waldron v. Angleman, 
1904, 58 Atl. 568; Foivler v. Meadow Brook Water Co., 1904, 
57 Atl. 959 ; 208 Penn., 473). The same rule is by implication 
adopted in the Indian Contract Act (Act ix. of 1872), which 
provides (s. 12) that “ a person is . , . of sound mind for the 
purpose of making a contract if, at the time when he makes it, 
he is capable of understanding it and of forming a rational 
judgment as to its effect upon his interests.” In some legal 
.systems, however, habitual drunkenness is a ground for divorce 
or judicial separation (Sweden, Law of the 27th of April 1810; 
France, Code Civil, Art. 231. Hirt v. Hirt, Dalloz, 1898, pt. ii., 
p. 4, and n. 4). 

II. Criminal Responsibility.—An English law, drunkenness, 
unlike insanity, was at one time regarded as in no way an excuse 
for crime. According to Coke (Co. Litt., 247) a drunkard, 
although he suffers from acquired insanity, dementia affectata, 


is voluniarius daemon, and therefore has no privilege in con¬ 
sequence of his state ; ‘‘ but what hurl or ill soever he doth, 
his drunkenness doth aggravate it.” Sir Matthew Hale (P.C. 
32) took a more moderate view, viz. that a person under the 
influence of this voluntarily contracted madness “ shall have 
the same judgment as if he were in his right senses ”; and 
admitted the existence of two “ allays ” or qualifying circum¬ 
stances : (1) temporary frenzy induced by the unskilfulness of 
physicians or by drugging ; and (2) habitual or fixed frenzy. 
Those early authorities have, however, undergone considerable 
development and modification. 

Although the general principle that drunkenness is not an 
excuse for I'rime is still steadily maintained (see Russell, Crimes, 
6th ed., i. 144; Archbold, Cr. PI., 23rd ed., p. 29), it is settled law 
that where a particular intent is one of the constituent elements 
of an offence, the fact that a prisoner was intoxicated at the lime 
of its commission is relevant evidence to show' that he had not 
the capacity to form that intent. Drunkenness is also a circum¬ 
stance of which a jury may take account in considering whether 
an act was premeditated, or whether a prisoner acted in self- 
defence or under provocation, when the question is whether 
the danger apprehended or the provocation was sufficient to 
justify his conduct or to alter its legal character. Moreover, 
deltrinm tremens, it it produce such a degree of madness as to 
render a person incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, 
relieves him from criminal responsibility for any act committed 
by him while under its influence ; and in one ca.se at nisi prius 
(R. V. Baines, The Times, 25th Jan. 1886) this doctrine 
was extended by Mr Justice Day to temporaty- derangement 
occasioned by drink. The law of Scotland accepts, if it does 
not go somewhat beyond, the later developments of that of 
England in regard to criminal responsibility in drunkenness. 
Indian law on the point is similar to the English (Indian Penal 
('ode. Act xlv. of i860, ss. 85, 86 ; Mayne, Crim. Law oj India, 
ed. 1896, p. 391). In the United States the same view is the 
prevalent legal doctrine (.see Bishop, Crim. Law, 8th ed., i. ss. 
397-416). The Criminal Code of Queensland (No. 9 of 1899, 
Art. 28) provides that a person who becomes intoxicated 
intentionally is responsible for any crime that he commits 
while so intoxicated, whether his voluntary intoxication was 
induced so as to afford an excuse for the commission of an 
offence or not. As in England, however, when an intention 
to cause a specific result is an element of an offence, intoxication, 
whether complete or partial, and whether intentional or un¬ 
intentional, may be regarded for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such intention existed or not. There is a similar 
provision in the Penal Code of Ceylon (No. 2 of 1883, Art. 79). 
The Criminal Codes of Canada (1892,0. 29, ss. 7 et seq.)and New- 
Zealand (No. 560! 1893, ss. 21 et seq.) are silent on the .subject 
of intoxication as an excuse for crime. The Criminal Code 
of Grenada (No. 2 of 1897. Art. 51) provides that “ a person 
shall not, on the ground of intoxication, be deemed to have done 
any act involuntarily, or be exempt from any liability to punish¬ 
ment for any act: and a person who does an act while in a state 
of intoxication .shall be deemed to have intended the natural 
and probable consequences of his act.” There is a similar 
provision in the Criminal Code of the Gold Coa.st Colony (No. 
12 of 1892, s. 54). Under the French Penal Code (Art. 64), 
il n'y a ni crime, ni delit, lorsque le prhenu etait en etat de demence 
au temps de I'action ou lorsqu’il aura etc contraint par une force 
a laquelle il n’a pu resister." According to the balance of authority 
(Dalloz, Rep. tit.. Peine, ss. 402 et seq.) intoxication is not 
assimilated to insanity, within the meaning of this article, but 
it may be and is taken account of by juries as an extenuating 
circumstance (Ortolan, Droit Penal i. s. 323 ; Chauveau et 
H 61 ie i. s. 360). A provision in the Gorman Penal Code (Art. 
51) that an act is not punishable if its author, at the time of 
committing it, was in a condition of unconsciousness, or morbid 
disturbance of the activity of his mind which prevented the 
free exercise of his will, has been held not to extend to intoxica¬ 
tion (Clunet, 1883, p. 311). But in Germany as in France, 
intoxication may apparenllv be an extenuating circiimstance. 
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Under the Italian J’enal Code (Arts. mtoxication—unless The Inebriates Acts of 1679-1900 deal in the first place with 
voluntarily induced so as to afford an excuse for crime—may non-criminal, and in the second place with criminal, habitual 
exeJude or modify responsibility. drunkards. 

.So far only the question whether drunkenness is an excuse I'or the purposes of the acts the term " habitual drunkard ” 
fur offences committed under it.s influence has been dealt with, means “ a person who, not iieing amenable to any jurisdiction 
There remains the question how far drunkenness itself is a crime, in lunacy, is notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate 
Mere private intoxication is not, either in England or in the drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to himself 
United .States (bishop, ( niu. LasVy 8th cd., i. s. 3 *^ 9 ) indictable or herself, or incapable of managing himself or herself and his or 
as an offence at eonamon law; but in all .civilized countries her affairs.” A person would become amenable to the lunacy 
public drunkenne.s.s is punishable when it amounts to a breach jurisdiction not only where habitual drunkenness made him a 
of the peace ( wc l-ioi c.i'. Laws) or contravention of public ” lunatic ” in the legal sense of the term, but where it created 
order; and modern legislation in many countries provides such a state of disease and consequential ” mental infirmity ’ 
for deprivuiioti of parsunal liberty for long periods in case of as to bring his case witliin section 116 of the Lunacy Act 1890, 
a frequent repetition of. the offence. Reference may be made the effect of wliich is explained in the article Insanity. Any 
in this connexion to the Inebriates Arts 1898, 1899 and 1900 ” habitual drunkard ” within the above definition may obtain 

(sec iii.;«/.), and also to similar Icgi.slation in the British colonies admission to a “ licensed retreat ” on a written application to 
and in foreign legal systems (e.g. Cape of Good Hope, No. 32 tlie licensee, stating the time (the maximum period is two years) 
of 189(1; Ceylon, J-ieensing Ordinance 1H91, ss. 23, 24, 29; that he undertakes to remain in tlic retreat. The application 
New South VVak.s, Vagrants I’uni.shtwml Act i86(>: Massa- must be accompanied by the .statutory declaration of two persons 
chmsetts. Acts of 1891, c. 427, 1893, cc. 414, 44; 1 -ranee, that the applicant is an habitual drunkard, and its signature must 
Law of 23rd of Jun. 1873, Art. 6). be attested by a ju.sliee of the peace who has satisfied himself 

Thisassumesavariety as to the fact, and who is required to state that tlie applicant 

of forms, (a) Measures regulating the punishment of ccctisiona.l understood the nature and effect oi his application. Licences 
or liabitual drunkenness by lines or short terms of imprisonment, (each of which is subject to a duty and i.s impressed willia stamp 
(i) Control in peval establishments for lengthened periods, of ([5, and los. for every patient abos’c ten in numbtrjare granted 
(e) Law.s prohibiting the .sale oi liijoor to jiersons who arc known for retrcat.s l>>- the borough council and the town clerk in borcughs, 
mcbriales : e.g. in I'hgland (Licensing Act 1902); Ontario j and elsewhere by the county eounril and the clerk tif the county 
(Rev. Stats. 1897, c. 245, ss. 124, 125); Now Soutli Males i council. 'Ibcniaximumperiodforwhichaliccncemay hegranted 
(Liquor Act 1898, ss. 52, 53); Cape of Good Hope (No. 28 of is two years, hut licences may be renewed by the licensing 
1883,8. 89); New York (Rev. Stats. 1.889-18172, e. 20, Title authority on jjayment of a stamp dutv of the .same amount 
IV.); California (Act to prevent sale of liquor to drunkards, 1889), as on the original grant. M’lien a habitual drunkard liius i.ikc 
.\ las.,achusctts ( 1 ‘uh. Stats., ed. 1902, c. too, s. 9). (if) Laws been committed to a retreat, he must remain in the retreat for 
regulating the appoinnnrnt nl some person or persons to act the time tliat he has fixed in his application, subject to certain 
as guardian or guardians, or who may he endowed with legal statutory provisions similar to those pre.scnbcd by the Lunacy 

powers over the jierson and c,state of an ineliriate. Thti.s'm Acts for asylums as to leave ol absence and discharge ; and he 

France (Code Civil, Arts, 489 et .seej.), Germany (Civil Code, may be retaken and brought back to the retreat under a ju.stiie'.s 

■Mt. 0 (39)) and Austria-Hungary (BuigerLichei (irsets-Jiurh, warrant. 'Jlie term of detention may be extended on its expii-y, 

S.S. 2 J, 2O9, 270, 273), an inebriate may be judicialiy interdicted or an inebriate may be readmitted, on a frc.sli applicaticn, 
d he IS squandering Ins proiKirly and thereby exposing his family without any statutory declaration, and without the attesting 
to future destitution. I’rovLion is also made for the interdiction jiustice being required to satisfy himself that the applicimt 
of inebriates by the law.s ol Nova Scotia (Rev. Stats. 1900, is an habitual drunkard. Licensed retreats are subject to in¬ 
i'. 12O, s. 2), Manitolia (Rev. Stat. 1902, e. 103, ss. 30 ct seq.), .‘■pcctiou by an Inspector of Retreats appointed by the Heme 

British Columbia (Rev. .Slat, 1897, c. (>6), New South M’ales Secretary, to whom lie makes an annual report. Ihe Hi mi. 
(Incbmlcs Act 1900, .s. 5), lasmuniu (Inebriates Act 1885, Secretary is empowered to make rules and regulations ior the 
No. 17, s. 23); Canton of Bale (Trustee Law of the 23rd of management oi retreats, and “regulations and orders." not 
I'cb. iHSo, s. 11), Orange River Colony (Code I-aws, c, 108, inconsistent with such lules, arc to be prepared by the licensee 
io), Maryland (Code General Lawsi,c. 474, .s. 47). (e) Control wifliin a month alter the granting of his licence, and submitted 
tor the purpo.se of reformation. Legislation of this character to the insjiector for approval, Ihe rules now in force are dated 
provide.-, reformatory treatment: (1) for the mebriate who makes as regards (i?) England, 28th Feb. 1902 ; {b) Scotland, t4lh April 
a voluntary appbeation for admi.ssion ; (2) by compulsory 1902 : (cf Ireland, 3rd Feb. 1903. There are also statutoiv' 
scclusiin lor the mebriate who refuses consent to treatment provisions, similar to those of the Lunacy Acts, as to offences-^ 
and yet manages to keep out of the reach of the latv ; (3) lor (i.) by liecnsces failing to comply with the requirements of tl.e 
the mebriate wlio is a police-court rciidivist, or who has com- acts ; (ii.) by persons ill-treating patients, or helping them to 
niitted crime, caused or contributed to by drink. The legi.sia- escape, or unlawfully supplying them with intoxicating liquoi ; 
tion of the Cape of Good Hope (Inebriates Act 1896) and of (iii.) by patients refusing to comply witli the rules. 'Ihe Home 
North Dakota (Flabitual Drunkards Act 1895) provides lor .Secretary may (i.) authorize the estabhshment of “ Slate 
the first of these methods of treatment alone. Compulsory Inebriate Keiornmtories," to be paid for out of moneys provided 
detention for ordinary inebriates only Is provided fur by the laws by parliament; and (ii.) sanction “Certified Inebriates’ Re- 
of Delaware (Act of 1898), i\ilas.sachuselt.s (Rev. Laws, c. 87), and formalories ” on the appliratinn of any borough or county 
of the CaiiLcn. of Jierne ( 1 -aw of the 24th of Nov. 1883) and fall: council, or any pcr.son whatever, if satisfied concerning the 
(Law of the 21,St ol Feb. 1901). All three methods of treatment reformatory and the persons proposing to maintain it. An 
arc in force in New South M'.ale.s (Inebriates Act 1900), Queens- Inspector ofCertified InebriateRefnrmalorieshas been appointed, 
land (Inebriates In'.iitulions Act 1896) and South rlu.stralia Regulations for State Inebriate Reformatories and lor certified 
(inebriates .Vet 1881). I'ruvision is made only for voluntary Inebriate Reformatories have been made, dated as follows: 
appheation and c(impulsory detention of ordinary inebriates Slaie Inebriate Reformatories ICngland, 2isl of June 1901, 
in \ ictoria (Inebriates Ait j8yo), fasmiuiia (Inebriates Act 29th of Dec. 1903, 29th of April 1904 ; Scotland, 9tJi of March 
18.S5 ; Inebriates Ho.spilaL Act 1892) and New Zealand 1900; Ireland, 16th of March 1899, 16th of April 1901, lotli 
(Inebriates Institutions Act 1898). The legislation of the of Feb. 1904. Certified Inebriate Refornintories:~^iig\axiA,}iodci 
United Kingdom (Inebriates -V-ts 1879-1900) deals both with Regulations, 17th of Dec. 1896; Scotland, Regulations, 14th 
voluntary tqiplicution and with the committal of cnminal of Feb. 1899 ; Ireland, Model Regulations, 29th of April 1899. 
inebriates or of pohce-court recidivists. A brief sketch of the Any person convict^ on indictment of an offence punisliable 
English system must suffice. vvitli imprisonment or penal servitude (f,c. of any non-capital 
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felony and of most misdemeanours), if the court is satisfied 
from the evidence that the offence was committed tinder the 
influence of drink, or that drink was a contributing cause of 
the offence, may, if he admits that he is, or is found by the jury 
to be, an habitual drunkard, in addition to or in substitution 
for any other sentence, be ordered to be detained in a state or 
certified inebriate reformatory, the managers of which are 
willing to receive him. Again, any habitual drunlcard who is 
found drunk in any public place, or who commits any other of 
a series of similar offences under various statutes, after having 
within twelve months been convicted at least three times of a 
similar offence, may, on conviction on indictment, or, if he con¬ 
sent, on summary conviction, be sent for detention in any 
certified inebriate reformatory. The expenses of prosecuting 
habitual drunkards under the above provisions are payable 
out of the local rates upon an order to that effect by the judge 
of assize or chairman of quarter-sessions if the prosecution 
be on indictment, or by a court of summary jurisdiction if the 
offence is desdt with summarily. 

AuTHoRiTins.—As to the history of legislation on the subject 
see Pari Paper No. 242 of 1872 : 1803 C. 7008. See also Wyatt 
I’aine, htoOncUe Heformatonea and HetrmU (London, 1899); Blackwell, 
Inebriates Acts, /S'/i;- (London, 1899) ; Wood Renton, Lunacy 
(London and Kdinburgh, 1896) ; Kerr, Inebriety (3rd cd., London, 
i8o.j) An excellent account of the systems in force in other countries 
ior the treatment of mebnates will be found m Pari Pap (1902), cd. 
1474- (A. W. R.) 

INFALLIBIUTY (Fr. infaillibiliti and infallibtltte, the latter 
now obsolete, Med. I.at. tnjMlibiblat, injalbhibs, lormcd from 
jailor, to make a mistake), the fact or quality of not being liable 
tocrrorfail. The word has thus (he general sense of “ certainty ” ; 
we may, e.^., speak of a drug as an infallible specific, or of a 
man’s judgment as inlullible. In these cases, however, the 
“ infallibilitv ’’ connotes certainty only in so far as anvthing 
human can be certain. In the language of the Christian Church 
the word ‘‘ intalliliilitv ” is used in a more ab.solute sense, as 
the freedom fiom all possibility of error guaranteed liv the 
direct action of the Spirit of God. This belief m the infalhhility 
of revelation is involved in the very belief in revelation itself, 
and is eomnum to all sertions (,f Chri.stians, who differ mainly 
as to the kind and measure of infallibilitv residing in the human 
instruments by whieli this revelation is inlerjjreted to the world. 
Some sec the guarantee, or at least the indication, of infallibility 
in the eon.setisiis ot the ( hureh {quod semper, ubiquc,et ab omnibus) 
expressed from time to time in general councils ; others see 
It in the special grace conlerred upon St Peter and his successors, 
the bishops of Rome, as heads of the Church ; others again 
see it in the inspired Scriptures, God's Word. This last wa.s the 
helief of the Protestant Kefonners, for whom the Bible was in 
matters of doctrine tlie ultimate court of appeal. To the trans¬ 
lation and interpretation of the Scriptures men might bring a 
fallible judgment, but this would be assisted by the direct action 
of the Spirit of God in proportion to their faith. As for infallibility, 
this was a direct grace of God, given only to the few. “ What 
ever was perfect under the sun,” ask the translators of the 
Authorized Version (1611) in their preface, “ where apostles 
and apoRtoliek men, that is, men endued with an extraordinary 
measure of God’s Spirit, and privileged with the privilege of 
infallibility, had not their hand ? ” In modern Protestantism, 
on the other hand, the idea of an infallible authority whether 
in the Church or the Bible has tended to disapjjear, religious 
truths being conceived as valuable only as they are apprehended 
and made real to the individual mind and soul by the grace of 
God, not by reason of any submission to an external authority. 
(See also Inspiration.) 

.\t the present time, then, the idea of infallibility in religious 
matters is most commonly associated with the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and more especially of the pope person¬ 
ally as head of that Church, to possess the privilege of infalli¬ 
bility, and it is with the meaning and limits of this claim that 
the present article deals. 

The substance of the claim to infallibility made by the Roman 
Catholic Church is that the Church and the pope cannot err 
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when solemnly enunciating, as binding on ail the faithful, a 
dmsion on a question of faith or morals. The infallibility of 
the Church, thus limited, is a necessary outcome of the funda¬ 
mental conception of the Catholic Church and its mission. 
Every society of men must have a supreme authority, whether 
individual or collective, empowered to give a final decision in 
the controversies which concern it. A community whose mishion 
it is to teach religious truth, which involves on the part of its 
members the obligation of belief in this truth, must, if it is not 
bo foil of its abject, possess an authority capable of tnaiataining 
the faith in its purity, and consequently capable of keeping it 
free from and condemning errors. To perform this function 
without fear of error, this autliority must be infallible in its 
own sphere. The Christian Church has expressly claimed this 
infallibility for its formal dogmatic leaching. In the very 
earliest centuries we find the episcopate, united in council, 
drawing up symbols of faith, which every believer was bound 
to accept under pain (rf exclusion, condemning heresies, and 
casting out heretics. From Nicaea and Chalcetlon to Florence 
and Trent, and to the present day, the Church has excluded 
from her communion all those who do not profess her own faith, 
i.e. all the religious trutlis w'liith she represents and imposes 
as obligatory. This is infallibility put into practice by definite 
acts. 

The infallibility of the pope was not defined until 1870 at the 
Vatican Council; this definition does not constitute, strictly 
.speaking, a dogmatic innovation, a.s if the pope had not hitherto 
enjoyed this privilege, or as if the Church, a.s a whole, had 
admitted the contrary; it is the newly formulated definition of a 
dogma which, like all those defined by the Councils, continued 
to grow into an ever more definite form, ripening, as it were, in 
line always living community of the Church. I'he exaev. formula 
for the papal infallibility is given by the Vatican Council in the 
following terms (Constit. Pttslor aeUrnus, cap. iv.); “ we teach 
and define as a divinely revealed dogma, that the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra — t.e. when, in his character 
as Pastor and Uixitor of all Christians, and in virtue of his 
supreme apostolic autliorily, he lays down that a certain doctrine 
concerning faith or morals is liinding upon the universal Church 
—possesses, by the Divine assislanrc which was promised to 
him in the person of the blessed Saint Peter, that same infalli¬ 
bility with which the Divine Redeemer tiioiight fit to endow 
lli.s Churcli, to define its doctrine with regard to faith and 
morals ; and, consequently, that these definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irrcformablc in themselves, and not in cijnsequence 
of the consent of the Church.” A few notes will suffice to 
elucidate this pronouncement. 

(a) As the Council expressly says, the infallibility of the pope 
is not other than that of the Church ; this is a point which 
is too often forgotten or misunderstood. The pope enjoys 
it in person, but solely qua head of the Church, and as the 
authorized organ of the ecclesiastu^il body. For this exerdsc 
of the primacy as for tfie others, we must conceive of the pope 
and the episcopate united to him as a continuation of the 
Apostolic College and its head Peter. The head of the College 
jjossesses and exercises by liimsclf alone tlie same powers as the 
College which is united with him; not by delegation from his 
colleagues, but because he is their established chief. The pope 
when leaching e.v cathedra acts as head of the whole episcojial 
body and of the whole Church. 

(i) If the Divine constitution of the Church ha.s not changed 
in its essential points since our Lord, the mode of exerci.se of 
the various powers of its head has varied; and that of the 
supreme teaching power as of the others. This explains the 
late date at which the dogma was defined, and the assertion 
that the dogma was already contained in that of the papal 
! primacy established by our Lord himself m the person of St 
Peter. A certain dogmatic development is not denied, nor an 
evolution in the direction of a centralization in the hands of 
the pope of the exercise of his powers as primate ; it is merely 
required that this evolution ^oiiid be well understood and 
I considered as legitimate. 
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(f) As a matter of fart the infallibility of the pope, when 
plivinj? derisions in his charartcr as head of the Church, was 
generally admitted before the \'aiiran Council. The only 
reservation which the most advanced Gallicans dared to formu¬ 
late, in the terms of the celebrated declaration of the clergy of 
France (itifii), had as its object the irreformable character of the 
pontifical definitions, which, il was claimed, could only have 
been acquired by them through the assent of the Church. This 
doctrine, rather political than theological, was a survival of the 
errors which had come into being after the Great Schism, and 
especially at the council of Con.stancc ; its object was to put 
the Church above its head, as the council of Constance had put 
the ecumenical council above the pope, as though the council 
could be ecumenical without its head. In reality it was Gallican- 
ism iilone which was condemned at the Vatican Council, and it is 
Gallicanism which is aimed at in the last phrase of the definition 
we have quoted, 

(rf) Infallibility is the guarantee against error, not in all 
matters, but only in the matter of dogma and morality ; every¬ 
thing else is beyond its power, not only truths of another order, 
but even discipline and the ecclesiastical laws, government 
and administration, &c, 

(e) Again, not all dogmatic teachings of the pope are under 
the guarantee of infallibility ; neither his opinions as private 
instructor, nor his official allocutions, however authoritative 
they may he, are infallible ; it is only his ex cathedra instruction 
which is guaranteed ; this is admitted by everylwdy. 

But when does the pope speak ex cathedra, and how is it to be 
distinguished when he is exercising his infallibility ? As to this 
point there are two schools, or rather two tendencies, among 
Catholics; some extend the privilege of infallibility to all 
official exercise of the supreme magisterium, and declare infallible, 
c.g. the papal encvclicals.* Others, while recognizing the supreme 
authority of the papal magisterium in matters of doctrine, confine 
the infallibility to tho.se cases alone in which the pope chooses 
to make use of it, and declares positively that he is imposing 
on all the faithful the obligation of belief in a certain definite 
proposition, under pain of heresy and exclusion from the Church : 
they do not insist on any special form, but only require that the 
pope should clearly manifest his will to the Church. This second 
point of view, as clearly expounded by Mgr Joseph Fesslcr 
(1813-T872), bishop of St Polten, who was secretary to the 
V^atican Council, in his worlc Die wahre wid die falsche Unfehl- 
harhetlder I’d/tste (French trans. La vraie el la fatisse tnfaiUibilil^, 
Paris, 1873), and by Cardinal Newman in his “ l,etter to the 
Duke of Norfolk,” is the correct one, and this is clear from the 
fart that it has never been blamed by the ecclesiastical authority. 
Those who hold the latter opinion have been able to assert that 
sinee the Vatican Council no infallible definition had yet been 
formulated by the popes, while recognizing the supreme authority 
of the encyclicals of Ixo XIII. 

It is remarkable that the definition of the infallibility of the 
pope did not appear among the projects (schemata) prepared tor 
the deliberations of the Vatican Council (1869). It doubtless 
arose from the proposed forms for the definitions of the primacy 
and the pontifical magislerium. The chapter on the infallibility 
was only added at the request of the bishops and after long 
hesitation on the part of the cardinal presidents. The proposed 
form, first elaborated in the conciliary commission de fide, was 
the object of long public discussions from the 50th general 
congregation (Mav 13th, 1870) to the 85th (July 13th): the 
constitution as a whole was adopted at a public session, on the 
i8th, of the 535 bishops present, two only replied “ Nov placet ” ; 
but about 50 had preferred not to be present. The controversies 

' It was in this sense that it was understood by Dollinger, who 
pointed out that tlie definition of the dogma would commit the 
Church to all past official utterances of tlie popes, c g. the Syllalnis of 
1864, and therefore to a war A nutrance against modern civilization. 
This view was embodied in the circular note to the Powers, drawn up 
by DoUingcr and issued by the Bavarian prime minister Prince 
Hohcnlohe-Schillingsfurst on April u, 1869. It was also the view 1 
universally taken by the German governments which supported the 
KuUurlmmpf in a greater or less degree. — F.o. 


occasioned by this question had started from the vert' beginning 
of the Council, and were carried on with great bitterness on both 
.sides. The minority, among whom were prominent Cardinals 
Rauscher and Schwarzcnlierg, Hefele, bishop of Rotterdam (the 
historian of the councils). Cardinal Mathieu, Mgr Dupanloup, Mgr 
Maret, &c., &c., did not pretend to deny the papal infallibility ; 
they pleaded the inopportuneness of the definition and brought 
forward difficulties mainly of an historical order, in particular 
the famous condemnation of Pope Honorius by the 6th ecume¬ 
nical council of Constantinople in 680. The majority, in which 
Cardinal Manning played a very active part, took their stand on 
theological reasons of the strongest kind ; they invoked the 
promises of Our Lord to St Peter: “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her ” ; and again, “ I have prayed for thee, 
Peter, that thy faith fail not; and do thou in thy turn confirm 
thy brethren ”; they showed the popes, in Uie course of the 
age.s, acting as the guardians and judges of the faith, arousing 
or welcoming dogmatic controversies and authoritatively settling 
them, exercising the supreme direction in the councils and 
sanctioning their decisions ; they explained that the few historical 
difficulties did not involve any dogmatic defect in the teaching 
of the popes; they insisted upon the necessity of a supreme 
tribunal giving judgment in the name of the whole of the 
scattered Church ; and finally, they considered that the definition 
had become opportune for tlie veiy reason that under the 
pretext of its inopportunencss the doctrine itself was being 
attacked. 

The definition once proclaimed, controversies rapidly ceased : 
the bishops who were among the minority one after the other 
formulated their loyal adhesion to the Catholic dogma. The last 
to do so in Germany was Hclele. who published the decrees ot 
the 10th of April 1871, thus breaking a long friendship with 
Dbllmgcr ; in Austria, where the government had thought good 
to revive for the occasion the royal placet. Mgr Ilaynald and 
Mgr Strossmaver delayed the publication, the former till the 
15th of .September 1871. the latter till the 26th of Ileccmber 
1872. In France the adhesion w’as rapid, and the publication 
was only dela3'cd by some bishops m consequence of the 
disastrous war with Prussia. Though no bishops abandoned 
it, a few priests, such as Father Hyacinthe Loyson, and a few 
scholars at the German universities refused their adhesion. 
The most distinguished .among the lattci was DoUingcr, who 
resisted all the advances of Mgr .Scherr. archbishop of Munich, 
was excommunicated on the 17th of April 1871, and died un¬ 
reconciled, though without joining an\’ separate group. Alter 
him must be mentioned Friedrich of Munich, several professors 
of Bonn, and Reinkens of Breslau, who was the first bishop ot 
the “ Old Catholics." Tliese professors formed the “ Committee 
of Bonn," which organized the new Church. Il was recog¬ 
nized and protected first in Bavaria, thanks to the minister 
Freiherr Johann von Lutz, then in Saxony, Baden. Wiirt- 
temberg, Prussia, where it was the pretext for, if not the 
cause of, the Kulturkampf, and finally m Switzerland, especiall)- 
at (icneva. 

For the tlieological aspects o( the dogma of infallibility, .see, among 
many others, L. Billot, S.J., De Eiclesta ChrtsU (3 voK., Rome, 1898 
1900) ; or G. Wilmers, S.J., Dc Christi licdcsta (Regciisliurg, 1S97) 
The most accessible iiopitlar work is that of Mgr Fe3.sler already 
mentioned. For the history of the definition .see Vatican Council ; 
also PaI'acy, Gallicanism', I'CERONIANISM, Oi.n Catholics, Ac. 

(A Bo ‘) 

INFAMY (Lat. infamia), public disgrace or loss of character. 
Infamy (infamia) occupied a prominent place in Roman law, 
and took the form of a censure on individuals pronounced by a 
competent authority in the state, which censure was the result 
either of certain actions which they had committed or of certain 
modes of life which they had pursued. Such a censure involved 
disqualification for certain rights botli in public and in private 
law (sec A. H. J. Grcenidgc, Infamia, its Place in Roman Public 
and Private Law, 1894). In English law infamy attached to a 
person in consequence of conviction of some crime. The effect 
of infamy was to render a person incompetent to give evidence 
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in any legal proceeding. Infamy as a cause of incompetency 
wiis abolished by an act of 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 85). 

The word “ infamous ” is used in a particular sense in the 
English Medical Act of 1858, which provides that if any 
registered medical practitioner is judged by the General Medical 
Council, after due inquiry, to have been guilty of infamous 
conduct in any professional respect, his name may be erased 
from the Medical Register. The General Medical Council are 
the sole judges of whether a practitioner has been guilty of 
conduct infamous in a professional respect, and they act in a 
judicial capacity, but an accused person is generally allowed to 
appear by counsel. Any action which is regarded as di.sgraceful 
or dishonourable by a man’s professional brethren -such, for 
example, a.s i.ssuing advertisements in order to induce people 
to consult him in preference to other practitioners—may be 
iound infamous. 

INFANCY, in medical practice, the nursing age, or the period 
during which the child is at the breast. As a matter of conveni¬ 
ence it is usual to include in it children up to the age of one year. 
The care of an infant begins with the preparations necessary 
for its birth and the endeavour to ensure that taking place under 
the best possible sanitary conditions. On lieing born the normal 
infant cries lustily, drawing air into its lungs. As soon as the 
umbilical cord which unites the child to the mother has ceased 
to pulsate, it is tied about 2 in. from the child's navel and is 
divided above the ligature. The cord is wrapped in a sterilized 
gauze pad and the dressing is not removed until the seventh 
til the tenth day, when the umbilicus is healed. 

The baby is now a separate entity, and the first event in its 
life IS the first bath. The room ready to receive a new-born 
infant should be kept at a temperature of 70° F. The tempera¬ 
ture of the first bath should be 100“ P". The child should be well 
^llpported in the bath by the left hand of the nurse, and care 
should Ije taken to avoid wetting the gauze pad covering the 
cord. In some cases infants are covered with a white substance 
termed " vernix caseosa," which may be carefully removed b\ 
a 111 tie olive oil. Sponges should never be used, as they tend 
to harbour bacteria. A soft pad of muslin or gauze which can 
be boiled should take its place. After the first ten days 94° F. 

the most suitable temperature for a bath. When the baby 
has been well dried the skin may be dusted with pure starch 
powder to which a small quantity of boric acid has been added. 
The most important part of the toilet of a new-born infant is 
the care of the eyes, which should be carefully cleansed with 
gauze dipped in warm water and one drop of a 2 solution of 
nitrate of silver dropped into each eye. The clothes of a newly 
born child should consist exclusively of woollen undergarments, 
a soft flannel binder, which should be tied on, being placed next 
the skin, with a long-sleeved woven wool vest and over this a 
loose garment of flannel coming below the feet and long enough 
to tuck up. Diapers should be made of soft absorbent material 
suchas well-washed linen and should be about two yards square 
and folded in a three-cornered shape. An infant should always 
sleep in a bed or cot by itself. In 1907, of 749 deaths from 
violence in England and Wales of children under one month. 
445 were due to suffocation in bed with adults. A healthy 
infant should spend most of its time asleep and should be laid 
into its cot immediately after feeding. 

The normal infant at birth weighs about 7 lb. During the 
Uvo or three days following birth a slight decrease in weight 
occurs, usually 5 to 6 oz. When nursing begins the child increases 
in weight up to the seventh day, when the infant will have 
regained its weight at birth. From the second to the fourth 
week after birth (according to Camerer) an infant should gain 
1 oz. daily or ij to 2 lb monthly, from the fourth to the sixth 
month i to J of an oz. daily or i lb monthly, from the sixth to the 
twelfth month J oz. daily or less than i lb monthly. At the 
sixth month it should be twice the weight at birth. The average 
weight at the twelfth month is 20 to 21 lb. The increase of 
weight in artificially fed is less regular than in breast-fed babies. 

Food .—There is but one proper food for an infant, and that 
is its mother’s milk, unless when, in exceptional circumstances, 


the mother is not allowed to nurse her child. Artificially fed 
children arc much more liable to epidemic diseases. The child 
should be applied to the breast the first day to induce the flow 
of milk. The first week the child should be fed at intervals of 
two hours, the second week eight to nine times, and the fourth 
week eight times at intervals of two and a half hours. At two 
months the child is being suckled six times daily at intervals 
of three hours, the last feed being at ii P.M. Where a mother 
cannot nurse a child the child must be artilicially fed. Cow's 
milk must Ise largely diluted to suit the new-l>orn infant. Arm¬ 
strong gives the following table of dilution :— 

1st week, milk i tablespoonful, water 2 tablespoonfuls 
at 3 months, ,, 3} tablespooiifuls, ,, 3 ,, | added 

at 6 months ,, y ,, „ 3 „ with 

at g months, ,, t2 ,, „ 3 ,, ) sugar. 

Kopiik has drawn out a table of the amounts to be given as 
follows ; -• 


1st day 

t feed'? of 

TO CC. 

total I 

2nd day 


20 CC. 

.. ii 

3rd day 


30 CC. (l OZ.) 

., 8 

7th day 

9 

50 CC. 

1. 13 ! 

4th week 


()0 CC. (2 07 ) 

„ III 

3 months 


4 OZ. 

„ 28 

(i months 

0 

7 02. 

,. 42 

9 months 

9 

8 A OZ. 

.. .30 


In cities it is advisable that milk should be either sterilized 
by boiling or pasteurized, t.c. subjected to a form of heating 
which, while destroying pathogenic bacteria, does not alter 
the taste. The milk in a suitable apparatus is subjected to a 
temperature of 65'^ f. (149'^ F.) for half an hour and is then 
rapidly cooled to 20" C. (68° F.). Children fed on pasteurized 
milk should be given a tcaspoonfiil of fresh orange juice daily 
to supply the missing acid and salts. 

Artificial feeding is given by means of a bottle. In France 
all bottles with rubber tubes have been made illegal. They 
are a fruitful source of infection, as it is impossible to keep them 
clean. 'Tlie best bottle is the boat-shaped one, with a wide 
mouth at one end, to which is attached a rubber teat, while 
the other end has a screw stopper. 'This is readily cleansed 
and a stream of water can be made to flow through it. All 
bottle teats should be boiled at least once a day for ten minutes 
with soda and kept in a glass-covered jar until required, A 
Iced should be given at the temperature of loo*' F. 

At the ninth month a cereal may be added to the food. Before 
that the infant is unable to digest starchy foods. Much starch 
tends to constipation, and it is rarely wise to give starch)- 
preparations in a proportion of more than 3 to children 
under a year old. A child who is carefully ted in a cleanly 
manner sliould not have diarrhoea, and its appearance indicates 
carelessness somewhere. 'The English registrar-general’s returns 
for 1906 show that in the seventy-six largest towns in England 
and Wales 14,306 deaths of infants under one year from diarrhoea 
took place in July, August and September alone. These deaths 
are largely preventable ; when Dr Budm of Paris established 
his " Consultations de Nourissons " the infant mortality of Paris 
amounted to 178 per 1000, but at the consultation the rate 
was 4O per 1000. At Vareiigcville-sur-mcr a consultation for 
nurslings was instituted under Dr Poupalt of Dieppe in 1904. 
During the seven previous years the infant mortality had averaged 
145 per 1000. In 1004-1905 not one infant at the consultation 
died, though it was a summer of extreme heat, and in 1898 
when similar heat had prevailed the infant mortality was 285 
per 1000. 'The deaths of infants under one year in England and 
Wales, taken from the registrar-general's '-eturns for 1907, 
amounted to 117-62 per 1000 births, an alarming sacrifice of 
life. J'rance has been turning her attention to the establishment 
of infant consultations on the lines of Dr Budin's, and similar 
dispensaries under the designation “ Gouttes de lait ” have been 
widely established in that countr\- : gratifying results in the 
fall in infant mortality have followed. At the Fecamp dispensary 
the mortality from diarrhoea has fallen to 2'8, while that m 
neighbouring towns is from 50 to 76 per looo (Sir A. Simpson). 
It has been left to private enterprise in England to deal with 
this problem. 'The St Pancros “ School for Mothers ” was 
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established in 1907 in north-west London. Though started 
\yy private persons it was in iqoo worked in connexion with the 
Health Department of the Borough Council, but was supported 
by charitable subscriptions and by a small contribution from 
the student mothers. There are classes for mothers on the care 
ot their health during pregnancy, infant feeding, home nursing, 
cooking and needlework. Poor mothers unable to contribute 
get free dinners for three months previous to the birth of their 
child and for nin(‘ months after if the child is breast-fed. Two 
doctors are in attendance, and mothers are encouraged to bring 
their children fortnightly to be weighed, and receive advice. 
The average attendance is ninety. A baby is said to haw 
“ gradualcd ” when it is a year old. An interesting development 
in connexion with the scheme is a class for fathers at w'hich the 
medical ofliccr ot health for the district lectures on the duties 
of fatherhood. Similar schools for mothers are now established 
in Fulham and .Stepney. Weighing centres have been established 
at Dundee, Sheffield, Nottingham, Birmingham, Aberdeen, 
Bolton, Belfast and Newcastle-on-l'ync. An infants’ milk depot 
has been established at Finsluir)’, and effort is being made 
to establish milk laboratories where separate nursing portions 
of sterile milk could be supplied to poor mothers. The Walker- 
(jordon milk laboratories in the United States are a step in this 
direction. 

The average hmgth of a child at birth is ipj in. and during 
the first year the aierage increase is 74 in. A new-born infant 
is deaf (Koplik). This is supposed to be due to the blocking 
of the eustaehian tubes with mucus. On the fourth day there 
is some evidence of hearing, and at the fifth w'oek noises in the 
room disturb it. A healthy infant may be taken out of doors 
when a fortnight old in summer, after which it should have a 
daily outing, the eyes being protected from the direct rays of 
the sun. On the second dav the eyes arc sensitive to light, 
in the second month the 'nfant notices colours, at the sixth 
month it knows its parents, and should be able to hold its bead 
up. At the sixlh month the baby begins to cut its temporary 
teeth. After their appearance they shoidtl be cleaned once a day 
by a piece of gauze moistened in boric acid solution. Attempts 
to stand are made about the tenth month, and walking begins 
about the fourteenth month. By this time the intelligence 
should be develoired and memory is obsen'ed. A child a year 
old should be able to articulate a few small words. With the 
advent of walking and speech the period of infancy may be said 
to end. 

See Pierre Budm, The NiirsUnf^ (1007) ; llcni'v Koplik, Disease vf 
Infamv and Childhood (lyoO) . Krir l^tchard, ’! he Phvstolngical 
Teetttng 0/ Iii/anh (1004) ; Enc Pritchard, Infant hducalwn (JQ07) ; 
jolui ('inin''li.t.w, 1 one Child's Health (iQoS) (1-i. L. ft.) 

INFANT (in early forms enfavnt, enfant, through the Fr. 
enfant, from Lat. infans, in, not, and fans, the present participle 
of fan, to speak), a child ; in non-legal use, a very young child, 
a baby, or one of an age suitable to be taught at an “ inlant 
school ” ; in law, a person under full age, and therefore 
subject to disabilities not affecting persons who have attained 
full age. 

This article deals with “ infants ” in the last sense ; for the 
more general sense see Infancy and Child. The period of full 
age varies widely in different systems, as do also the disabilities 
attaching to nonage (non-age). In Roman law, the age of puberty, 
fixed at fourteen for males and twelve for females, was recognized 
as a dividing line. Under that age a child was under the guardian¬ 
ship of a tutor, but several degrees of infancy were recognized. 
The first was absolute infancy ; after that, until the age of seven, 
a child was mfanliae jirnximus ; and from the eighth year to 
puberty ho was puherialt proxtmiis. An infant in the last stage 
could, with the assent of his tutor, act so as to bind himself 
by stipulations; in the earlier stages he could not, although 
binding stipulations could be made to him in the second stage. 
After puberty, until the age of twenty-five years, a modified 
infancy was recognized, during which the minor's acts were not 
void altogether, but voidable, and a curator was appointed 
to manage his affairs. The difference between the tutor imd the 


curator in Roman law was marked by the saying that the former 
was appointed for the care of the person, the latter for the estate 
of the pupil. These principles apply only to children who arc 
sui juris. The patna potestas, so long as it lasts, gives to the 
father the complete control of the son’s actions. The right 
of the father to appoint tutors to his children by will (tesia- 
mentarii) was recognized by the Twelve Tables, as was also 
the tutorship of the agnati (or legal as distinct from natural 
relations) in default of such an appointment. Tutors who held 
office in virtue of a general lew were called legitimi. Besides 
and in default of these, tutors danvt were appointed by the 
magistrates. These terms are still used in much the same sense 
in modern systems founded on the Roman law, as may be seen 
in the case of Scotland, noticed below. 

By the law of England full age is twenty-one, and all minors 
alike are subject to incapacities. The period of twenty-one 
years is regarded as complete at the beginning of the day before 
the birthday ; lor example, an infant born on the first day of 
lanuarv attains bis majority at the first moment of the jist of 
December. The incapacity of an infant is designed for his own 
protection, and its general effect is to prevent him from binding 
himself absolutely by obligations. Of the contracts of an infant 
which are binding ab initio, the most important arc those 
relating to “ necessaries.” By the Sale of Goods Act 1803, 
an infant liable on a contract for necessaries can be sued only 
for a reasonable price, not necessarily the price he agreed to 
pay. The same statute declares “ necessaric.s ” to mean “ goods 
.suitable to the condition in life of the infant, and to his actual 
refiuirements at the time ol the sale and delivery.” In the case 
of goods having a market price, the market price is reasonable. 
In all other cases the question is one of fact for the jury. The 
protection ol infants extends sometimes to transactions com¬ 
pleted after full age ; the relief of heirs who have been induct'd 
to barter away their expectations is an example. “ Catching 
bargains,” as they are called, throw on the persons claiming 
the benefit of them the burden of proving their substantial 
righteousness. 

At common law a bargain made by an infant might be ratified 
by Itim after full age, and would then become binding. Lord 
Tenterden’s act required the ratification to be in writing. But 
now, by the Infants’ Relief ^ct 1874, ” all contracts entered into 
by infants for the repayment of money lent or to be lent, or for 
goods supplied or to be supplied (other than contracts for neces¬ 
saries), and all accounts stated, shall be absolutely void,” and 
“ no action shall be brought whereby to charge any person upon 
any promise made after full age to pay any debt contracted 
during infancy, or upon any ratification made after full age of 
any promise or contract made during infancy, whether there shall 
or shall not be any new consideration lor such promise or ratifica¬ 
tion after full age.” For some years after the passage of this 
statute highly conflicting views were held as to the meaning of the 
part of section 2 whereby it was enacted that “ no action shall be 
brought whereby to charge any person . . . upon anv ratifica¬ 
tion made after lull age of any promise or contract made 
during infancy.” .Some authorities were of opinion that the 
section only applied to the three classes of contract made void by 
the iirevious section, viz. for goods supplied, money lent and on 
account stated. Others thought the effect to be that no contract, 
except for necessaries, made during infancy could be enforced 
after the infant came to full age. After several conflicting 
decisions it has been settled that both these views were wrong. 
Of the infant’s contracts voidable at common law there were two 
kinds. The first kind became void at full age, unless expressly 
ratified. The second kind were valid, unless repudiated within a 
reasonable time after full age was attained by the infant. The 
Infants’ Relief .Act (section 2) strikes only at the first class and 
leaves the second untouched. Thus a promise of marriage made 
during infancy cannot be ratified so as to become actionable ; 
but an infant’s marriage settlement, being of the second class, is 
valid, unless it is repudiated within a reasonable time after the 
infant attains full age. What is a reasonable time depends on 
all the circumstances of the case. In a case decided in 1893 a 
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settlement made by a female infant was allowed to be repudiated 
thirty years after she attained full age, but the circumstances 
were exceptional, A contract of marriage may be lawfully made 
by persons under age. Marriageable age is fourteen in males and 
twelve in females. So, generally, an infant may bind himself by 
contract of apprenticeship or service. Since the passing of the 
Wills Act, an infant, except he be a soldier in actual military 
service or a seaman at sea, is unable to make a will. Infancy is 
in general a disqualification for public offices and professions, e.g. 
to be a member of parliament or an elector, a mayor or burgess, 
a priest or deacon, a barrister or solicitor, &c. 

Before 1886 the custody of an infant Iselonged in the first place, 
and against all other persons, to the father, who was said to be 
“ the guardian of his children by nature and nurture ” ; and the 
father might by deed or will dispose of the custody or tuition of 
his children until the age of twenty-one. 

The Guardianship of Infants Act 1886 placed the mother 
almost on the same footing as the father as to guardianship of 
infants. On the death of the father the mother becomes guardian 
under the statute, cither alone when no guardian has been ap¬ 
pointed by the father, or jointlv with .any guardian appointed 
by him under 12 Thas. ll. c. 24. A change of the law even 
more important is that wbcrebv the mother may by deed 
or will appoint a guardian or guardians of her infant children 
to art after her death. If the father survives the mother, the 
mother's giinrdian can only act if it be shown to the satisfaction 
of the court that the father is unfilted to be the sole guardian. 
On the death of the father, the guardian so appointed by the 
mother acts jointly with any guardian appointed by the father. 
The Guardianship of Infants Art 1886 also gives power to the 
high court and lo county courts to make orders, upon the 
ap]iliration of the mother, regarding the custody of an infant, 
and the right of access thereto of cither parent. The court must 
take into consideration “ the welfare of the infant, and . . . the 
conduct of the parents, and . . . the wi hes as well of the mother 
as of the father.” The same statute .also empowers the high 
court of justice, “ on being satisfied that it is for the welfare of 
the infant,” to ” remove from his office any testamentary 
guardian or any guardian appointed or acting by virtue of this 
act,” and also to appoint another in place of the guardian so 
removed. 

The same statute gives power to a court sitting in divorce 
practicallv to take ,a\va\ from a parent guilty of a matrimonial 
offence all rights of guardianship. When a decree for judicial 
separation or divorce is pronounced, the court pronouncing it 
may at the same time declare the parent found guilty of mis- 
I'onduct to be unfit to have Ihe custody of the children of the 
marriage. " In such rase the parent so declared to be unfit shall 
not, upon ilie death of the other parent, he entitled as of right 
to the custody or guardianship of such children.” The court 
exercises this power very sparingly. When the declaration of 
unfitness is made, the practical effect is to give to the innocent 
paient the sole guardianship, as well as power to appoint a 
testamentary guardian to the exclusion of the guilty parent. 

Another radical change has been made in the rights of parents 
as to guardiansliip of their children. In consequence of several 
cases where, after children had been rescued by philanthropic 
persons from squalid homes and improper surroundings, the 
courts had felt bound by law to redeliver them to their parents, 
the Custody of Children Act i8gi was passed. It provides that 
when the parent of a child applies to the court for a writ or order 
for the production of the child, and the court is of opinion that 
the parent has abandoned or deserted the child, or that he has 
otherwise so conducted himself that the court should refuse to 
enforce his right to the custody of the child, the court may, in its 
discretion, decline to issue the writ or make the order. If the 
child, in respect of whom the application is made, is being brought 
up by another person (“ person ” includes ” school or institu¬ 
tion ”), or is fieing boarded out by poor-law guardians, the court 
may, if it orders the child to be given up to the parent, further 
order the parent to pay all or part of the cost incurred by such 
person or guardians in bringing up the child. 
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A parent who lias abandoned or deserted his chMd is, prinia 
facie, unfit to have the custody of the child. And before the 
court can make an order giving him the custody, the onus lies on 
him to prove that he is fit. The same rule applies where the child 
has been allowed by the jiarent “ to be brought up by another 
person at that person’s expense, or by the guardians of a poor- 
law union, for such a length of time and under such circumstances 
as to satisfy the court that the parent was unmindful of his 
parental duties.” 

The 4th section of tlie Custody of ChUdren Act 1891 preserves 
the right of the parent to control the religious training of the 
infant. The father, however unfit he may be to have the custody 
of his child, has the legal right to require the child to be brought 
up in his own religion. If the father is dead, and lias left no 
directions on the point, the mother may assert a similar right. 
But the court may consult the wishes of the child ; and when 
an infant has been allowed by the father to grow up in a faith 
different from his own, the court will not, as a rule, order any 
change in the character of religious instruction. This is especially 
the case where the infant appears to be settled in his convictions. 

In the same direction as the Custody of Children Act 1891 
is the (ffiildren Act 1908, whereby considerable powers have 
b<‘cn conferred on courts of summary jurisdiction (see Childken, 
Law Relating to). 

There is not at common law any corresponding obligation 
on the part of either parent to maintain or educate the children. 
The legal duties of parents in this respect are only those created 
by the poor laws, the Education Acts and the (!hildren Act 1908. 

An infant is liable to a civil action for torts and wrong! ul 
acts committed by him. But, as it is possible so to shape the 
pleadings as to make what is in substance a right arising out 
of contract take the form of a right arising from civil injury, 
care is taken that an infant in such a case shall not be held 
liable. With respect to crime, mere infancy is not a defence, but 
a cliild under seven years of age is piresumed to be incapable 
of committing a crime, and between seven and fourteen his 
capacity requires to be affirmatively proved. After fourteen an 
infant is dok capux. 

ilie law ot Scotland follows tlie leading priin.vplns of tlie Roman 
law. The period of minority (whicli ends at twenly-oiie) is divided 
into two st.agps, thal of absolute ineapacKy (until the age ot fourteen 
in males, and twelve in females), during which the minor is in 
pupilarity, and that of partial incapacity (between fourteen and 
Iweiity-oiie), during which he is under curators Tlie guardians 
(or tutOTs) of tlie pupil are either tutorb-nominate (appointed by the 
father in his will) , tulors-at-l,iw (Ixiing fhe nc.ict male agnate of 
twenty-five years of age), in default of tutors-nominate : or tutors- 
riative, apfHunted l>v royal warrant in dotaulf oi the other two. No 
act done by the pupil, or action raised in his name, has any effect 
without tlie interpoation of a guardian. After fourteen, all acts 
done by a minor Inn ing curators are void without their concurrenee. 
F.very deed in nonage, whether during pupilarity or minoriri', and 
whether authorized or not by tutors or curators, i.s liable to reduc¬ 
tion on proof of " lesion,” t e of material injury, due to the fact of 
iiuuage, either through the weakness of the minor himself or the 
imprudence or negligence of his curators Damage in fact arising 
on a contract m itself just and reasonable would not be lesion en¬ 
titling to restitution. Deeds in nonage, other than tliose which are 
absolutely null ab initw, must be challenged witliin the quadriermtum, 
fdi/e, or four years after raajonty. 

The Guardianshiii of Infants .Act 1886, the Custody of Children 
Act 1891 and the Children Act 1908, mentioned above, all apply to 
Scotland. 

In the United States, the principles of the English common law 
as to infancy prevail, generally tJie most conspicuous variations 
being those aflcctiag the age at which women attain majority. 
In many states tliis is fixed at eighteen There is some diversity 
of practice as to the age at which ,a person can make a will of real 
or personal estate. 

INFANTE (Spani.sii and Portuguese form of I.at. infans, young 
child), a title of the sons of the sovereign of Spain and Portugal, 
the airresponding infanta being given to the daughters. The 
title is not Ivirne by the eldest son of the king of Spain, who is 
prince of Asturias, II prinape de Asturias. Until the severance 
ol Brazil from the Portuguese monarchy, the eldest son was 
prince of Brazil. While a son or daughter of the sovereign of 
Spain is by right infante or infanta of Spain, the title, alone, is 
granted to other members of the blood royal by the sovereign. 
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INFANTICIDE, the killing ol a newly born child or of the 
matured foetus. When practised by civilized peoples the subject 
of infanticide concerns the criminologist and the jurist; but its 
importance in anthropology, as it involves a widespread practice 
among primitive or savage nations, requires more detailed 
attention. J. F. Mcl.ennnn {Studies in Anrient History, pp. 75 
et se(|.) suggests that the practice of female infanticide was once 
universal, and that in if is to be found the origin of exogamy. 
IVIuch evidence,howi’\'er,hiis been adduced ugainstthis hypothesis 
by Herbert Spencer and Edward Westermarck. Infanticide, 
both of males and females, is far less wddespread among savage 
races than Mcl,ennan supposed. It certainly is common in many 
lands, and more females are killed than males; but among 
many fierce and savage peoples it is almost unknown. Thus 
among the Tuski, Ahts, Western Eskimo and the Botocudos 
new-born children are killed now and then, if they are weak 
and deformed, or for some other reason (such as the superstition 
attaching to birth of twins) but without distinction of sex. 
Among the Dakota Indians and Crccs female infanticide is rare. 
I'he Blackfoot Indians believe that a woman guilty of such an 
act will never reach “ the Happy Mountain ” after death, but 
will hover round the scene of her misdeed with branches of 
trees tied to her legs. The Aleutians hold that child-murder 
brings misfortune on the whole village. Among the Abipqnes 
it is common, but the boys are usually the victims, because it is 
customary to buy a wife for a son, whereas a grown daughlcr will 
always command a price. In Africa, where a warm climate and 
abundance of food simplify the problem of existence, the crime 
is not common. Herr Valdau relates that a Bakundu woman, 
accused of it, was condemned to death. In Samoa, in the Mitchell 
and Hervey Islands, and in parts of New Guinea, it was unheard 
of; while among the cannibals, the Solomon Islanders, it occurred 
rarely. A theory has been advanced by L. Fison (Kamilarot 
and Kurnai, 1880) that female infanticide is far less common 
among the lower savages than among the more advanced tribes. 
Among some of the most degraded of human beings, such as 
the Vahgans of Tierra del E’uego, the crime was unknown, 
except when committed by the mother “ from jealousy or hatred 
of her husband or because of desertion and wretchedness." 
It is said that certain Californian Indians were never guilty 
of child-murder before the arrival of the w'hitcs ; while Wm. 
Ellis {Polynesian Researches, i. 240) thinks it most probable 
that the custom was less prevalent in earlier than later Polynesian 
history. The weight of evidence tends to support Darwin’s 
theory that during the earliest period of human development 
man did not lose that strong instinct, the love of his young, and 
consequently did not practise infanticide ; that, in short, the 
crime is not characteristic of primitive races. 

Infanticide may be said to arise from four reasons. It may be 
(i) an act of callous brutality or to satisfy cannibalistic cravings. 
A Fuegian, Darwin relates, dashed his child’s brains out lor 
upsetting a basket of fish. An Australian, seeing his infant son 
ill, killed, roasted and ate him. In some parts of Africa the 
negroes bait lion-traps with their own children. Some South 
American Indians, such as the Moxos, abandon or kill them 
without reason ; while African and Polynesian cannibals eat 
them without the excuse of the periodic famines which made 
the Tasmanians regard the birth of a child as a piece of good 
fortune. 

2. Or infanticide may be the result of the struggle for existence. 
Thus in Polynesia, while the climate ensures food in plenty, 
the relative smallness of the islands imposed the custom on all 
families without distinction. In the Hawaiian Islands all children, 
after the third or fourth, were strangled or buried alive. At 
Tahiti fathers liad the right (and used it) of killing their newly- 
born children by suffocation. The chiefs were obliged by custom 
to kill all their daughters. The society of the Areois, famous 
in the Society Islands, imposed infanticide upon the women 
members by oath. In other islands all girl-children were spared, 
but only two boys in each family were reared. The difficulties 
of suckling partly explain the custom of killing twins. For the 
same reason the Eskimo and Red Indians used to bury the 


infant with the mother who died in child-birth. Among warrior 
and hunter tribes, where women could not act as beasts of burden 
as in agricultural communities, and where a large number of 
girls were likely to attract the hostile attentions of neighbouring 
tribesmen, girl-babies were murdered. Arabs, in ancient times, 
buried alive the majority of female children. In many lands 
infanticide was regarded as a meritorious act on the part of a 
parent, done, as a precaution against famine, in the interests 
of the tribe. In other parts of the world, infanticide results 
from customs which impose heavy burdens on child-rearing. 
Of these artificial hard.ships the best example is afforded by- 
India. There the practice, though forbidden by both the Vedas 
and the Koran, prevailed among the Rajputs and certain 
aboriginal tribes. Among the aristocratic Rajputs, it was thought 
dishonourable that a girl should remain unmarried. Moreover, 
a girl may not marry below her caste ; she ought to marry her 
superior, "or at least her equal. This reasoning was most powerful 
with the highest castes, in which the disproportion of the sexes 
was painfully apparent. But, assuming marriage to be possible, 
it was ruinously expensive to the bride s father, the cost in 
the case of some rajahs having been known to exceed £100,000. 
To avoid all this, the Rajput killed a proportion of his daughters- 
sometimes in a very- singular way. A pill of tobacco and bhang 
might be given to the new-born child; or it was drowned in 
milk ; ' or the mother’s breast was smeared with opium or the 
juice of the poisonous datura. A common method was to cover 
the child’s mouth with a plaster of cow-dung, before it drew 
breath. Infanticide was also practised to a small extent by 
some sects of the aboriginal Khonds and by the poorer hill-tribes 
of the Himalayas. Where infanticide occurs in India, though 
it really rests on the economic facts staled, there is usually some 
poetical tradition of its origin. Infanticide from motives of 
prudence was common among some American Indian tribes 
of the north-west, with whom the “ potlatch ’ was an essential 
part of their daughters’ marriage ceremonies. 

3. Orinfanticide may be in the nature of a religious observance. 
The gods must be appeased with blood, and it is believed that no 
sacrifice can be so pleasing to them as the. child of the worshipper. 
Such were the motives impelling parents to the burning of children 
in the worship of Moloch. In India children were thrown into 
the sacred river Ganges, and adoration paid to the alligators who 
fed on them. Where the custom prevails as a sacrifice the male 
child is usually the victim. 

4. Or, finally, infanticide may have a social or political reason. 
Thus at Sparta (and in other places in early Greek and Rom, in 
history) weakly or deformed children were killed by order ot 
the state, a custom approved in the ideal sy-stems ot Aristotle 
and Plato, and still observed among the Eskimo and the 
Kamchadales. 

.4urH0KlTir.s.—Herbert Spencer, Primiptes of Sociology, i. 614- 
610: McLeutiait, Studies lu .Ancient History, pp. 73 ct setj.; 
Mcl.ennan, "Exogamv and Endogamy’' in the I'ortniqhHy Review, 
xxi 884 et seq ; Darivin, Deo rnt 0/ Mnn, ii. 400 et seq., L. Fison, 
and A W. Mowitt, Kamiliiroi and Kmnat (i«Ko) ; Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage (1804) ; Browne, Infanticide ■ tis 
Origin, J'rogress and Suppression (London, 1857) ; Lord Avebury, 
Prehistoric Times (1900), and Origin of Cmlizatiuii (1902). 

Law. —The crime of infanticide among civilized nations is 
still frequent. It is however due in most cases to abnormal 
causes, such as a sudden access of insanity, privation, unreason¬ 
ing dislike to the child, Ac. It is most closely connected with 
illegitimacy in the class of farm and domestic servants, the more 
common motive l^eing the terror of the mother of incurring 
the disgrace with which society visits the more venial offence. 
Often, however, it is inspired by no better motive than the wish 
to escape the burden of the child’s support. The granting of 
affiliation orders thus tends to save the lives of many children, 
though it provides a motive for the paramour somelime.s to 
share in the crime. The laws of the European states differ 
widely on this subject —some of them treating infanticide 
as a special crime, others regarding it merely as a case of murder 

‘ In Baluchistan, where children are often drowned in milk, there 
is a euphemistic proverb: “ *i he lady-’s daughter died drinking milk. 
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of unusually difficult proof. In the law of England infanticide 
is murder or manslaughter according to the presence or absence 
of deliberation. The infant must be a human being in the legal 
sense ; and “ a child becomes a human being when it has com¬ 
pletely proceeded in a living state from the body of its mother, 
whether it has breathed or not, and whether it has an independent 
circulation or not, and whether the navel-string is severed 
or not; and the killing of such a child is homicide when it dies 
after birth in consequence of injuries received before, during 
or after birth.” A child in the womb or in the act of birth, 
though it may have breathed, is therefore not a human being, 
the killing of which amounts to homicide. The older law of 
child murder under a statute of James I. consisted of cruel 
presumptions against the mother, and it was not till 1803 that 
trials for that offence were placed under the ordinary rules of 
evidence. The crown now takes upon itself the onus of proving 
in every case that the child has been alive. This is often a 
matter of difficulty, and hence a frequent alternative charge is 
tliat of concealment of birth (see Birth), or concealment of 
pregnancy in Scotland. It is the opinion of the most eminent 
of British medical jurists that this presumption has tended to 
increase infanticide. Apart from this, the technical definition 
of human life has excited a good deal of comment and some 
indignation. The definition allows many wicked acts to go 
unpunished. The experience of assizes in England shows that 
many children are killed when it is impossible to prove that they 
were wholly born. The distinction taken by the law was 
probably comprehended by the minds of the class to which most 
of the unhappy mothers belong. Partly to meet this complaint 
it was suggested to the Royal Commission of 1866 that killing 
during birth, or within seven days thereafter, should be an 
offence punishable with penal servitude. The second complaint 
is of an opposite character—partly that infanticide by mothers 
is not a fit subject for capita! punishment, and partly that, 
whatever be the intrinsic character of the act, juries will not 
convict or the executive will not carry out the sentence. Earl 
Russell gave expression to this feeling when he proposed that no 
capital sentence should be pronounced upon mothers for the 
killing of children within six months after birth. When there 
has been a verdict of murder, sentence of death must be passed, 
but the practice of the Home Off'iec, as laid down in 1908, is 
invariably to commute the death sentence to penal servitude 
for life. The circumstances of the case and the disposition and 
general progress of the prisoners under discipline in a convict 
prison are then determining factors in the length of .subsequent 
detention, which rarely exceeds three years. After release, 
the prisoner’s further progress is carefully watched, and if it is 
seen to be to her advantage the conditions of her release are 
cancelled and she is restored to complete freedom. 

In India measures against the practice were begun towards 
the end of the i8th century by Jonathan Duncan and Major 
Walker. They were continued by a series of able and earnest 
officers during the 19th century. One of its chief events, re¬ 
presenting many minor occurrences, was the Amritsar durbar of 
1853, which was arranged by Lord Lawrence. At that meeting 
the chiefs residing in the Punjab and the trans-Sutlej states 
signed an agreement engaging to expel from caste every one who 
committed infanticide, to adopt fixed and moderate rates of 
marriage expenses, and to exclude from these ceremonies the 
minstrels and beggars who had so greatly swollen the expense. 
According to the present law, if the female children fall below 
a certain percentage in any tract or among any tribe in northern 
India where infanticide formerly prevailed, the suspected 
village is placed under police supervision, the cost being charged 
to the locality. By these measures, together with a strictly 
enforced system of reporting births and deaths, infanticide 
has been almost trampled out; although some of the Rajput 
clans keep their female offspring suspiciously close to the lowest 
average which secures them from surveillance. 

It is difficult to say to what extent infanticide prevails in the 
United Kingdom. At one time a large numbw of children 
were murdered in England for the purpose of obtaining the 
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burial money from a benefit club,^ but protection against this 
risk has been provided for by the Friendly Societies Act 1896, 
and the Collecting Societies Act 1896. The neglect or killing 
of nurse-children is treated under Baby-farmino, and Children, 
Law Relating to. 

In the United States, the elements of this offence are practically 
the same as in England. The wilful killing of an unborn child 
is not manslaughter unless made so by statute. To constitute 
manslaughter under Laws N.Y. 1869, ch. 631, by attempts to 
produce miscarriage, the “ quickening ” of the child must be 
averred and proved {Evans v. People, 49 New York Rep. 86; 
see also Wallace v. State, 7 Texas app. 570). 

INFANTHy, the collective name of soldiers who march and 
fight on foot and are armed with hand-weapons. The word is 
derived ultimately from Lat. infans, infant, but it is not clear 
how the word came to be used to mean soldiers. The suggestion 
that it comes from a guard or regiment of a Spanish infanta 
about the end of the 15th century cannot be maintained in view 
of the fact that Spanish foot-soldiers of the time were called 
soldados and contrasted with French fantassins and Italian 
fanteria. The New English Dictionary suggests that a foot-soldier, 
being in feudal and early modern times the varlet or follower of a 
mounted noble, was called a boy (cf. Knabe, garfoii, footman, 
&c., and see Valet). 

H1.ST0RICAL Sketch 

The importance of the infantry arm, both in history and 
at the present time, cannot be summed up better and more 
concisely than in the phrase used by a brilliant general of the 
Napoleonic era. General Morand— " L’infanterie, e'est Varmee." 

It may be confidently asserted that the original fighting man 
was a foot-soldier. But infantry was differentiated as an “ arm ” 
considerably later than cavalry; for when a new means of 
fighting (a chariot or a horse) presented itself, it was assimilated 
by relatively picked men, chiefs and noted warriors, who ipso 
facto separated themselves from the mass or reservoir of men. 
How this mass itself ceased to be a mere residue and developed 
special characteristics ; how, instead of the cavalry being 
recruited from the best infantry, cavalry and infantry’ came to 
form two distinct services ; and how the arm thus constituted 
organized itself, technically and tactically, for its own work— 
these are the main questions that constitute the historical side 
of the subject. It is obvious that as the “residue” was far 
the greatest part of tlie army, the history of the foot-soldier is 
practically identical with the history of soldiering. 

It was only when a group of human beings became too large 
to be surprised and assassinated by a few lurking enemies, that 
proper fighting became the normal method of settling a quarrel 
or a rivalry. Two groups, neither of which had been able to 
surprise the other, had to meet face to face, and the instinct of 
self-preservation had to be reconciled with the necessity of 
victory'. From this it was an easy step to the differentiation of 
the champion, the proved excellent fighting man, and to provid¬ 
ing this man, on whom everything depended, with all assistance 
that better arms, armour, horse or chariot could give him. But 
suppose our champion slain, how are we to make head against the 
opposing champion ? For long ages, we may suppose, the latter, 
as in the Iliad, slaughtered the sheep who had lost their shepherd, 
but in the end the “residue” began to organize itself, and to 
oppose a united front to the enemy's champions—in which term 
we include all selected men, whether horsemen, charioteers or 
merely specially powerful axemen and sword.smcn. But once the 
individual had lost his commanding position, the problem 
presented itself in a new form—how to ensure that every member 
of the group did his duty by the others—and the solution of this 
problem for the conditions of the ancient hand-to-hand struggle 
marks the historical beginning of infantry tactics. 

Gallic warriors bound themselves together with chains. The 
Greeks organized the city state, which gave each small army 

‘ See Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Classes, 
" Supplementary Report on Interment in Towns," by Edwin 
Chadwick (Pari. Papers, 1843, xii. 395) ; and The Social Condition 
and Education of the People, by Joseph Kay (1850). 
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solidarity and the sense of duty to an ideal, and the phalanx, 
in which the file-leaders were in a seree cliampions yet were 
naadc so chiefly Ity the unity of the mass. But the 
ptaiamx Romans went farther. Besides devekipii^ solidarity 
anitbe and a sense of duty, they improved on this conception 
legloB. p£ battle to sudi a degree that as a nation they 
may be called the best tacticians who ev'er existed. Giving up the 
attempt to make all men fight equally well, they dislocated the 
mass of combatants into three bodies, of which the first, formed 
of the youngest and most impressionable men, was engaged at 
the outjiet, the rest, more experienced men, being kept out of the 
turmoil. This is the very opposite of the “ cliampion ” system. 
Tho.se who would have fled after tire fall of the champions are 
engaged and “ fought out ” before the champion.s enter Uie area 
of the Contest, while the champions, wiio possess in themselves 
tire greatest power of resisting and mastering the instinct of 
self-preservation, arc kept back for Uie moment when ordinary 
men would lose heart. 

It might be said witli perfect justice that witliout infantry 
there would never have been discipline, for cavalry began and 
continued as a crowd of champions, l.fisciplinc, which created and 
maintained the intrin.sir supcriorily of the Roman legion, de¬ 
pended first on the ideal of patriotism. This was ingrained into 
every man from his earliest years and expressed in a system of 
rewards and punishments which took effect from the same ideal, 
in that rewards were in the main honorary in character (mural 
crowns, &c.), while no physical punishment was too severe for 
the man who betrayed, by default or selfishncs.s, the cause of 
Rome. Secondly, though every man knew his duty, not every 
man was equal to doing it, and in rceognition of this fact the 
Romans evolved the system of three-lme tactics in which tlie 
strong parts of the machine neutralized the weak. The first of 
these principles, being psychological in character, ruse, flourished 
and decayed with the tmiral of tlie nation. The second, deduced 
from tire first, varied with it, hut as it was objectively expressed 
in a system of tactics, which hud to be modified to suit each case, 
it varied also in proportion as the combat took more or less 
abnormal forms. So closely knit were the parts of the system 
that not only did tlie decadence of patriotism sap the legionary 
organiiMition, but also the unsuitaliility of that organization to 
new conditions of warfare reacted unfavourably, even dis¬ 
astrously, on the immd of the nation. Between them, the Roman 
infantry fell from its proud place, and whereas in tlio Republic 
it was familiarly called the “ strenglh ” {rolnir), by the 4th 
century a.o. it had heeomc merely the background for a variety 
of other arms and corps. Luxury produced “ egoists,” lo whom 
the rewards meant nothing and the punishments were torture 
fur the sake, of torture. When therefore the Roman imperium 
extended far enough to bring in silks from Ghina and ivory 
from the forests of central Africa, the citizen-anny ceased to 
exist, and the mere necessity lor garrisoning distant savage lands 
threw the burden of service upon the professional .soldier. 

The natural consequence of this last was tlie uniform training 
of every man. There were no longer any primary differcnei s 
between one cohort and another, .and though the \ ulue 
imimiZ thclhree-linesystcm in itself ensured its continuance, 
Armj'. cohort, however constituted, might find itself 

serving in any one of the three lines, /.e. the moral of 
the last line was no bettor titan that of the first. The best 
guarantee ot success became uinfonn regimental excellence, 
and whereas Camillus or Scipio found useful employment in 
battle for every citizen, Caesar complained that a legion which 
had been .sent him was too raw, though it had been embodied 
for nine years. The conditions which were so admirably met 
by tile old system never reappeared ; for before armies rc.sumed 
a ‘‘ citizen ” character the invention of firearms had subjected 
all ranks and lines alike lo the same ordeal of facing unseen 
dcatli, and the old soldiers were better employed in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the young. In brief, the old Roman 
organization was based on patriotism and experience, and when 
patriotism gave place to “ egoism,” and the experience of the 
citizen who spent every other summer in the field of war gave 


place to the formal training of the paid recruit, it died, un- 
regretited either by the citizen or by the military chieftain. The 
latter knew how to make the army his devoted servant, while 
the former disliked military service and iailed to prepare himself 
for the day when the military chief and the mercenary overrode 
his rights and set up a tyranny, and ultimately the inner provinces 
of the empire came to be called mermes —unarmed, defenceless— 
in contrast to the borderland where the all-powerful professional 
legions lay in garrison. 

In these same frontier provinces the tactical disintegration 
of the legion slowly accomplished itself. Originally designed 
for the exigencies of the normal pitched battle on firm open fields, 
and even after its professionalization retaining its character as 
a large battle unit, it was soon fragmented through the exigencies 
of border warfare into numerous detachments of greater or Jess 
size, and when the military frontier of tlie empire was established, 
the legion became an almost sedentary corps,fmdliig the garrisons 
for the blockhouses on its own section of the line of defence, 
hurther, the old heavy arms and armour which had given 
it the advantage in wars of conquest— in which the barbarians, 
gathering to defend their homos, offered a target tor the blow 
of an army—were a great disadvantage when it became necessary 
to police the conquered territory, to pounce upon swiftly moving 
bodies of raiders before they could do any great harm. Thus 
gradually cavalry became mure nuiiicruus, and light infantry 
of all .sorts more u.scful, tlian the old-fashioned linesman. To 
these coiqis went the best recruits anrl the Sinarte.sl officers, tlie 
opportunities for good service and the rewards fur it. I'he legion 
became once more the ‘‘ residue.” Thus when the " champion " 
reappeared on the battlefield the solidarity that neutralized 
liis power had ceased to exist. 

The battle of Adriaiiople, the “ last fight of the legion,” 
illustrates this. The frontal battle was engaged in the ordinary 
way, and the cohorts of the first line of the imperial army were 
fighting man to man with the front ranks of the Gothic infantry 
(which had indeed a solidarity of its own, unlike the barbarians 
of the early empire, and was further guaranteed against moral 
over-pressure by a wagon laager), when suddenly the armoured 
heavy cavalry of the Goths burst upon their flank and rear. 
There were no longer Principcs and Triarii of the old Uepublican 
calibre, but only average troops, in the second and third lines, 
ami Utey were broken at once. The first line felt the battle m 
rear as well as in front and gave way. Thereafter the victors, 
horse and foot, slaughtered unresisting herds of men, not 
desperate soldiers, and on tliis day the infantry arm, as an arm, 
ceased to exist. 

Of course, not every soldier became a horseman, and still 
fewer could provide themselves with armour. Regular iafanlr>', 
too, was still maintained for siege, mountain and 
forest warfare. But the rohar, the kernel of the line J^*/***^* 
of battle, was gone, and though a few of the peoples 
that fonghl their way into the area of civilization in the dark 
ages brought with them the nalural and primitive method of 
figliting on foot, it was practically always a confljinalioti of 
mighty champions and ” residue,” even tliough the latter bound 
themselves together by locked shields, as the Gauls had bound 
themselves long before with chains, to prevent “ skulking.” 
These infantry nations, without any infantry system comparable 
to that of the Greeks and Romans, suceumbed in turn to tbe 
crowd of mounted warriors—not like the Greeks and Romans 
for want of good military qualities, but for want of an organiza¬ 
tion which would have distributed their fighting powers to the 
best advantage. One has only to study the battle of Ilasting.s 
lo realize how completely the infantry masses of the English 
slipped from the control of their leaders directly the front ranks 
became seriously engaged. Eor many generations after Hastings 
there was no attempt lo use infantry as the kernel of armies, 
still less to organize it as such beforehand. Indeed, except in the 
Crusades, where men of high and of low degree alike fought for 
their common faith, and in sieges, where cavalry was powerless 
and the services of archers and labourers were at a premium,, it 
became quite unusual for infantry to appear on the field at alL 
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Thd tactics of feudal infantry at its best were conspicuously illus¬ 
trated in the battle of Bouvines, where besides the barons, knights 
_ . and sergeants, the Brabanvon mercenaries (heavy foot) 

umiviam. French communal militia opposed one another. 

On the French right wing, the opportune arrival of a well-closed 
mass of cavalry and infantry in the flank of a loose crowd of men-at- 
aritts which had already been thoroughly engaged, decided the hght. 
In the centre, the respective infantries were in first line, the nobles 
and knights, with their sovereigns, in second, yet it was a mixed mass 
of both that, after a period of confused fighting, focussed the battle 
in the persons of the emperor and the king of France, and il the 
personal encounters ol the two bodies of knights gave the crowded 
German infantry a momentary chance to strike down the king, the 
latter was soon rescued by a half-dozen of heavy cavalrymen. On 
the left wing, the count of Boulogne made a living castle of his 
Braban^on pikes, whence with his men-at-arms he sallied forth from 
time to time and played the champion. Lastly, the Constable 
Montmorency brought over what was still raauageable of the corps 
that had defeated the cavalry on the right (nearly all mounted men) 
and gave the final push to the allied centre and right in succession. 
Then the imperial array fled and was slaughtered without offering 
much resistance. Of infantry in this battle there wa.s enough and to 
spare, but its only opportunities for decisive action were those 
atforded by the exhaustion of the armoured men or by the latter 
bi'coming absorbed in their own single eombats to the exclusion of 
their proper work in the hue of battle. As usual the infantry 
suffered nine-tenths of the casualties. For all their numbers and 
apparent tactical distribution on this field, they were '' residue,’’ 
destitute of special organization, training or utility; and the only 
suggestion of " combined tactics ” is the expedient adopted by the 
eount of Boulogne, rings of spearmen to serve as pavilions served 
in the tournament—to secure a decorous .seiting for a display of 
knightly prowess. 

In those days in truth the infantry was no more the army 
than to-day the shareholders of a limited company are the board 
of directors. They were deeply, sometimes vitally, interested 
in the result, but they contributed little or nothing to bringing 
it about, except when the opposing cavalrie.s were in a state of 
moral equilibrium, and in these cases anytliing suffices—the 
appearance of camp followers on a “ Gillies Hill," as at Bannock¬ 
burn or the sound of half-a-dozen trumpets—to turn the scale. 
Once il turned, the infantry of the beaten side was cut down 
unresistingly, while the more valuable prisoners were admitted 
to ransom. Thereafter, feudal tactics were based principally 
on the ideas of personal glory—won in single combat, cliampion 
against champion, and of personal profit—won by the knight 
in holding a wealthy and well-armed baron to ransom and by 
the foot-soldiers in plundering while his masters were fighting. 
In the French army, the term bidaux, applied in the days of 
Bouvines to all the infantry other than archers and arblasters, 
came by a quite natural process to mean the laggards, malingerers 
and skulkers of the army. 

But even this infantry contained within itself two half- 
smothered sparks of regeneration, the idea of archery and the 
idea of communal militia. Archery, in whatever 
practised, was the one special form of military 
activity with which the heavy gendarme (whether 
he fought on horseliack or dismounted) had no concern. 
Here therefore infantry had a special function, and in so far 
ceased to be “ residue." The communal militia was an early 
and inadequate expression of the town-spiril that was soon to 
produce the solid burgher-militia of Flanders and Germany and 
after that the trained bands of the English cities and towns. 
It therefore represented llie principles of solidarity, of combina¬ 
tion, of duty to one’s comrade and to the common cause- prin¬ 
ciples whicli had disappeared from feudal warfare.* It was 
under the influence of those two ideas or forces that infantry 
as an arm began once again, though slowly and painfully, lo 
differentiate itself from the mass of bidaux until in the end the 
latter practically contained only the worthless elements. 

The first true infantry battle .since Hastings was fought at Courtrai 
in 1302, between the burghers of Bruges and a feudal army under 
Count Robert of Artois. The citizens, arrayed in heavy 
Courtrai. gyn armed with miscellaneous weapons, were 

careful to place themselves on ground difficult of access—dikes, pools 

* At Bouvines, it is recorded with special emphasis that Guillaume 
des Barres, when in the act of felling the emperor, heard the call to 
rescue King Philip Augustus and, forfeiting his rich prize, made his 
way back to help his own sovereign. 


and marshes—and to fasten themselves together, like the (Mils of 
old. Their van was driven back by the French communal inlantry 
and professional crossbowmen, whereupon Robert of Artois, true 
feudal leader as he was, ordered his infantry to clear the way for the 
cavalry and without even giving them time to do so pushed through 
their ranks with a formless mass ol gendarmerie. This, in attempting 
to close with the enemy, plunged into the canals swamped lands, 
and was soon immovably fastened in the mud. The citizens swarmed 
all round it and with spear, cleaver and flail destroyed it. Robert 
himself with a party of his gendarmerie strove to break through the 
solid wall of spears, but in vain. He was killed and his army perished 
with him, for the citizens did not regard war as a game and ransom 
as the lo.ser’s forfeit. As lor the communal infantry wliich had won 
the first success, it had long since disappeared from the field, for 
when count Robert ordered his heavy cavalry forward, they had 
thought themselves attacked in rear by a rush of hostile cavalry—as 
indeed they were, (or the gendarmerie rode tliem down—and melted 
away. 

Cricy (i/.v.) was fought forty-four years after Courtrai. 
Here the knights had open ground to fight on, and many boasted 
that they would revenge themselves. But they encountered 
not merely infantry, but infantry tactics, and were for the 
second, and not the last, time destroyed. The English army 
included a large feudal element, but the spirit of indiscipline 
had been crushed by a series of iron-handed kings, and for more 
than a century the nobles, m so far as they had been bad subjects, 
had been good Englishmen. The English yeomen had reached 
a level of self-discipline and self-respect which few even of the 
great continental cities had attained. They hud, lastly, made 
the powerful long-bow (see Archery) their own, and Edward I. 
had combined the shock of the heavy cavalry with the slow 
searching preparatory rain of arrows (see Falkirk). That is, 
infantry tactics and cavalry tactics were co-ordinated by a 
general, and the special point of this for the present purpose is 
that instead of being, as in France, the unstable base of the so- 
called " feudal pyramid,’’ infantry has become an arm, capable 
of offence and defence and having its own special organiption, 
function in the line of battle and tactical method. This last, 
indeed, like every otlier tactical method, rested ultimately on 
the moral of the men who had to put it into execution. Archer 
tactics did not serve against tlie disciplined rush of Joan of Arc’s 
gendarmerie, for the solidarity of the archer companies that 
tried to stop it had long been undermined. 

Yel wc cannot overrate the importance of the archer in this 
period of military history. In the city militias solidarity had been 
obtained through the close personal relationship of 
the trade gilds and by the elimination of the champion. B^Hah 
Therefore, as every offensive in war rests upon boldness, ambar. 
these militias were essentially defensiie, for they 
could only hope to ward off tlie feudal champion, not to outfight 
him (Battle of Legnano, 1176. See Oman, p. 442). England, 
however, had evolved a weapon wliich no armour could resist, 
and a race of men as fully trained to use it as the gendarme 
was to use the lance.- This weapon gave them the power ol 
killing without being killed, which the citizen’s spears and 
maces and voulges did not. But like all missiles, arrows were 
a poor stand-by in the last resort if determined cavalry crossed 
tlie “ beaten zone ’’ and closed in, and besides pavises and pointed 
stakes the English archers were given the support of the knights, 
nobles and sergeants—the armoured cliampions—whose steady 
lances guaranteed their safety. Here was the real forward 
stride in infantry tactics. Archery had existed from time 
immemorial, and a mere technical improvement in its weapon 
could hardly account for its suddenly becoming the queen of 
the battlefield. The defensive power of the “ dark impenetrable 
wood ” of spears had been demonstrated again and again, but 
when the cavalry had few or no preliminary difficulties to face, 
the chances of the infantry mass resisting long-continued 
pressure was small. It was the combination of the two elements 
that made possible a Cr6cy and a Poitiers, and this combination 
was the result of the English social system which produced the 
Crossbows indeed were powerful, and also handled by prolessional 
soldiers (e.g. the Genoese at Crecy), but they were slow in action, six 
time.s as slow as the long bow, and the impatient gendarmerie gener¬ 
ally became tired of the delay and crowded out or rode over the 
crossbowmen. 
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camaraderie of knif'ht and yeoman, champion and plain soldier. 
Fortified by the knight’s unshakeable steadiness, the yeornan 
handled his bow and arrows with cool certainty and rapidity, 
and shot down every rush of the opposing champions. This 
was camaraderie de combat indeed, and in such conditions the 
offensive was possible and eieti easy. The English conquered 
wliole countries while tlic Flemish and German spearmen and 
vougiers merely held Uicir own. For them, decisive victories 
were only possible wdien the enemy played into their hands, 
but for the English the guarantee of such victories was the 
specific character of their army itself and the tactical methods 
resulting from and expressing that character. 

But the war of cniKinest embodied in these decisive victories 
dwindled in its later stages to a war of raids. The feudal lord, 
like the feudal vassal, returned home ami gave place 
Huadnil to the professional man-at-arms and the professional 
VetfM’ captain. Hansom became again the chief object, 
and except where a great leader, such as Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, compelled the mercenaries to follow him to death 
or victory, a battle usually became a melee of irregular duels 
between men-at-arms, with all the selfishness and little of the 
chivalry of the purely feudal encounter. The war went on and 
on, the gendarmes thickened their armour, and the archers 
found more difficulty in penetrating it. Moreover, in raids for 
devastation and booty, the slow-moving infantryman was often 
a source of danger to his comrades. In this guerrilla the archer, 
though he kept his place, soon ceased to be the mainstay of 
battle. It had become customary since Crcey (where the English 
knights and sergeants were dismounted to protect the archers) 
for all mounted men to send away their horses before engaging. 
Here and there cavalry masses were used by such energetic 
leaders as the Black Prince and Du Guesclin, and more often 
a few men remained mounted for work requiring exceptional 
sliced and courage,' but as a general rule the man-at-arms 
was practically a mounted infantryman, and when he dismounted 
he stood still. Thus two masses of dismounted lances, mixed 
with archers, would meet and engage, but the archers, the 
offensive element, were now far too lew in proportion to the 
lances, the purely defensive element, and battles became in¬ 
decisive skirmishes instc.ad of overwhelming victories. 

Cavalry therefore became, in a very loose sense of the word, 
infantrt'. But we are tracing the history not of all troops that 
stood on their feet to fight, but of infantry and the special 
tactics of infantry, and the period before and after 1370, when 
the moral foundations of the new English tactics had disappeared, 
and the personality of Du Guesclin gave even the bandits of 
the “ free companies ” an intrinsic, if .slight, superiority over 
the invaders, is a period of deadlock. .Stilidarity, such as it 
w'as, had gone o\-cr to the side of the heary cavaln’. But the 
latter had delilieratcly forfeited their power of forcing the decision 
by fighting on foot,'and the English archer, the cadre of the 
English tactical system, though diminished in numbers, prestige | 
and importance, held to existence and survived the deadlock, j 
Infantry of that type indeed could nc\’cr return to the “ residue ” 
stale, and it only needed a fresh moral impetus, a Henry V., to 
set the old machinery to work again for a third great triumph. 
But .again, after Agincourt, the long war lapsed into the hands 
of the soldiers of fortune, the Irnsis of Edward's and Henry's 
tactics crumbled, and, led by a greater than Du Guesclin, the 
knights and the nobles ot France, and the mercenary captains 
and men-at-arms as well, rude down the stationary masses of 
the English, lances and bowmen alike. 

The net result of the Hundred Years’ War therefore was to 
le-cstablish the two arms, cavalry and infantry, side by side, the 
one acting by shock, and the other by fire. When the French 
king in 144k put into force the '' le.ssons of the war ” and organ¬ 
ized a permanent army, it l onsisted in the main of heavy cavalry 
(knights and squires in the “ ordonnance ” companies, soldiers 
of fortune in the paid companies) and archers and arblasters 
(/rancs-archers recruited nationalh', arblasters as a rule mercen- 

' As for instance when thirty inen-at-arms " cut out ” the C.aptal 
<le Buch ironi the midst of his armv at Cocherel, 


aries, though largely recruited in Gascony), To these armes de 
jet were added, in ever-increasing numbers, hand firearms. 
Thus the “ fire ” principle of attack was established, and the 
defensive principle of “ ma.ss ” relegated to the background. 
In such circumstances cavalry was of course the decisive arm, 
and the reputation of the French gendarmerie was such as to 
justify this bold elimination of the means of passive defence.'* 
The lesson of Crdcy was “ prepare your charge before delivering 
it,” and for that purpose great bodies of infantry armed with 
bows, arbla.sts and handguns were brought into existence in 
France. 

The foot-soldier of Germany and the Low Countries had 
followed a very different line of development. Here the rich 
commercial cities scarcely concerned themselves 
with the quarrels or revolts of neighbouring nobles, 
but they resolutely defended their own rights against 
feudal interference, and enforced them by an organized militia, 
opposing the strict solidarity of their own institutions to the 
prowess of the champion who threatened them. The struggle 
was between “ you shall ” on the part of the baron and ” wc will 
not ” on the part of the citizens, the offensive versus the defensive 
in the simplest and plainest form. The latter was a policy ol 
unbreakable squares, and wherever possible, strong positions 
as well. Sometimes the citizens, sometimes the nobles gained 
the day, but the general result was that steady infantry in 
proper formation could not be ridden down, and as yeona n- 
archers of the ICnghsh type to ” prepare " the charge were not 
obtainable from amongst the serf populations of the countryside, 
the problem of the attack was, for Central Europe, insoluble. 

The unbreakable square look two forms, the wagenburg with 
artillery, and I he infantry mass with pikes. The first was no 
more, in the beginning, than an expedient for the safe 
and rapid crossing of wider stretches of open country 
than would have been possible for dismounted men, i,„rg. 
whom the cavalry headed off as soon as they ventured 
far enough from the shelter of walls. The men rode not on horses 
but on carriages, and the carriages moved over the plains in 
i laager formation, the infantrymen standing ready with halbert 
and voulge or short stabbing spear, and the gunners crouching 
around the long barrelled two-ponnders and the “ ribaudetiuins 
—the early machine guns - which were mounted on the wagons. 
The.sc wageuburgeii combined in themselves the due proportions 
of mobility and passive defence, and in the skilled hands ol 
Ziska they were capable of the boldest offensive. But such a 
tactical system depended first of all on drill, for the armoured 
cavalry would have crowded through the least gap in the wag(.in 
line, and the necessary degree of drill in tho.se days could only 
be attained by an army which had bolh a permanent existence 
and some bond of solidarity more powerful than the incentive 
to plunder—that is, in practice, it was only attained in full by 
the Hussite insurgents. The cavalry, ton, learned its le.sson. and 
pitted mobile thrcc-pounders against the foot-soldiers' one- and 
two-pounders, and the wagenburg became no more than a 
helpless target. Thus when, not many years after the end of 
the Hu.ssite wars, the Wars of the Roses eliminated the English 
I model and the English tactics from the military world of Europe, 
the French system of fire tactics—masses of archers, arblasters 
and h.andgim-mcn, with some spearmen and halberdiers to 
stiffen them—was left face to face with that of the .Swiss and 
Landsknechts, the system of the “ long pike.” 

A scries of victories ranging from Morgarten (qyiy;) to Nancy 
(T477) liad made the Swiss the most renowned infantry in F.nrojic. 

: Originally their struggles with would-be oppressors had fi,gSwhs. 

' taken the form, often seen elsewhere, of arraying solid 
masses of men, united in purpose and iidefity to one another 
rather tlian by any material or tactical cohesion Like the men ot 
Bruges at Courtrai, the Swiss had the advantage of broken ground, 
and the still greater advantage of being opposed by reckless feudal 
cavalry. Thcrr armament at this stage was no! peculiar—voulge,, 
gi.sariues, halberts and spears—though they were specially adept in 
the use of tlic two-handed sword. But as time went on the long pike 
(said to have originated in Savoy or the Milanese about 13.10) 
" " Tills tendelic^if'the French’military temperament reappears 
I at almost every stage in the history of armies. 
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became more and more popular until at last on the verge of their 
brief ascendancy (about 1475-1515) the Swiss armed as much as one 
quarter of their troops with it. The use of firearms made little or 
no progress amongst them, and the Swiss mercenaries of 1480, like 
their forerunners of Morgarten and Sempach, fought with the arme 
blanche alone. But in a very few years after the Swiss nation had 
become soldiers of fortune en masse, the more open lands of Swabia 
entered into serious and bitter competition with them. From these 
lands came the Landsknechts, whose order was as strong as, and far 
less unwieldy than, that of the Swiss, whose armament included a 
far greater proportion of firearms, and who established a regimental 
system that left a permanent mark on army organization. The 
Landsknecht was the prototype of the infantryman of the i6th and 
17th centuries, but his right to indicate the line of evolution had to 
be wrung from many rivals. 

The year 1480 indeed was a turning-point in military history. 
Within the three years preceding it the battles of Nancy and 
Guinegate had destroyed both the old feudalism of 
pike!"'* Charles the Bold and the new cavalry tactics of the 
French gendarmerie. The former was an anachronism, 
while tlie. latter, when the great wars came to an end and there 
was no longer either a national impulse or a national leader, 
had lapsed into the old vices of ransom and plunder. With 
these, on the same fields, the franc-archer .system of infantry 
tactics perished ignominiously. It rested, as wc know, on the 
principle that the fire of the infantry was to be combined with 
and completed by the shock of the gendarmerie, and when the 
latter were found wanting as at Guinegate, the masses of 
archers and arblasters, which were only feebly supported by a 
few handfuls of pikemen and halberdiers, were swept away by 
the charge of some heavy battalions of Swabian and Flemish 
pikes. Guinegate was the debut of the I,andsknecht infantry as 
Nancy was that of the Swiss, and the lesson could not be misread. 
Louis XI. indeed hanged some of his franc-archers and dismissed 
the rest. and in their place raised “ bands ” of regular infantry, 
one of which bore for the first time the historic name of Picardie. 
But tliese “ bands ” were not self-contained. .'Vrmed for the 
most part with armes de jet they centred on the 6000 Swiss 
pikemen whom Louis XL, in 1480, took into his service, and 
for nearly fifty years thereafter the French foot armies are alw'ays 
composed of two elements, the huge battalions of Swiss or 
Landsknechts,' armed exclusively with the long pike (except for 
an ever-decreasing proportion of halberts, and a few arquebuses), 
and for their support and assistance, French and mercenary 
“ bands.” 

The Italian wars of 1494-1544, in which the principles of 
fire and shock were readjusted to meet the conditions created 
by firearms, were the nursery of modern infantry. The combina¬ 
tions of Swiss, Landsknechts, Spanish “ tercios " and French 
'■ bands ” that figured on the battlefields of the early i6th 
century were infinitely various. But it is not difficult to find 
a thread that runs through the whole. 

The essence of the Swiss .system was solidity. They arrayed 
themselves in huge oblongs of 5000 men and more, at the corners 
The which, like the tower bastions of a 16th-century 

itallaa fortress, stood small groups of arquebusiers. The 
Wan, Landsknechts and the Romagnols of Italy, imitated 
and rivalled them, though as a rule developing more 
front and less depth. At this stage solidity was every¬ 
thing and fire-power nothing. At Fomuovo (1495) the ma.ss 
of arquebusiers and arblasters in the French army did little or 
nothing ; it was the .Swiss who were I'esperance de I'ost. At 
Agnadello or Vaila in 1509 the ground and the “encounter- 
battle " character of the engagement gave special chances of 
effective employment to the arquebusiers on either side. Along 
the front the Venetian marksmen, secure behind a bank, picked 
off the leaders of the enemy as they came near. On the outer 
flank of the battle the bands of Gascon arquebusiers, which 
would otherwise have been relegated to an unimportant place 
in the general line of battle, lapped round the enemy's flank 

' The term landsknecht, it appears, was not confined to the right 
hank ot the Rhine. The French " lan.sciuenct.s " came largely from 
Alsace, according to General Hardy de Perini In the Italian wars 
Francis 1 . had in liis service a famous corps called the '' black 
bands " which was recruited in the lower Rhine countries. 


in broken ground and produced great and almost decisive effect. 
But this was only an afterthought of the king of France and 
Bayard. In the rest of the battle the huge masses of Swiss pikes 
were thrown upon the enemy much as the old feudal cavalry 
had been, regardless of ditches, orchards and vineyards. 

Then for a moment the problem was solved, or partially 
solved, by the artillery. From Germany the material, though 
not—at least to the same extent—the principle, of the wagenburg 
penetrated, in the first years of the i6th century, to Italy and 
thence to France. Thus by degrees a very numerous and 
exceedingly handy light artillery—“ carts with gonnes,” as 
they were called in England—came into play on the Italian 
battlefields, and took over from the dying franc-archer 
system the work of preparing the assault by fire. For mere 
skirmishing the .Swiss and Landsknechts had arquebusiers 
enough, without needing to call on the masses of Gascons, &c., 
and pari passu with the development of this artillery, the 
“ bands,” other than Swiss and Landsknechts, began to improve 
themselves into pikemen and halberdiers. At Ravenna (1512) 
the bands of Gascony and Picardy, as well as the French aven- 
iuriers (the “ bands of Piedmont,” afterwards the second senior 
regiment of the French line) fought in the line of battle shoulder 
to shoulder with the Landsknechts. On this day the fire action 
of the new artillery was extraordinarily murderous, ploughing 
lanes in the immobile masses of infantry. At Marignan the 
French gendarmerie and artillery, closely and skilfully combined, 
practically destroyed the huge masses of the .Swiss, and so com¬ 
pletely had “ infantry ” and “ fire ” become separate ideas that 
on the third day of this tremendous battle we find even the 
“ bands of Piedmont ” rutting their way into the Swiss masses. 

But from this point the lead fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. These were originally swift and handy light 
infantry, capable—like the Scottish Highlanders at 
Prestonpans and Falkirk long afterwards—of sliding spanitb 
under the forest of pikes and breaking into the close- infantry 
locked ranks with buckler and stabbing sword. 

For troops of this sort the arquebus was an ideal 
weapon, and the problem of self-contained infantry was solved 
by Gonsalvo de Cordoba, Pescara and the great Spanish captains 
of the day by intercalating small closed bodies of arquebusiers 
with rather larger, but not inordinately large, bodies of pikes. 
These arquebusiers formed separate, fully organized sections 
of the infantry regiment. In close defence they fought on the 
front and flanks of the pikes, but more usually they were 
pushed well to the front independently, their speed and ex¬ 
cellent fire discipline enabling them to do what was wholly 
beyond the power of the older type of firing infantry—to take 
advantage of ground, to run out and reopen fire during a 
momentary pause in the battle of lance and pike, and to run 
back to the shelter of their own closed masses when threatened 
by an oncoming charge. When this system of tactics was con¬ 
secrated by the glorious success of Pavia (1525), the “ cart with 
gonnes ” vanished and the system of fighting everywhere and 
always “ at push of pike ” fell into the background. 

The lessons of Pavia can be read in Francis I.’s instructions to his 
newly formed Provincial (militia) Legions in 1534 and in the battle 
of Cerisoles ten years later. The " legion " was ordered 
to be composed of six " bauds ”—battalions we should 
call them now, but in those days the term " battalion ” 
was con.secrated to a gigantic square of the Swiss type— *" 

each of 800 pikes (including a few hallierts) and 200 arquebusiers. 
The pikes, 4800 strong, of each legion were grouped in one large 
battalion, and covered on the front and flanks by the 1200 arque¬ 
buses, the latter working in small and handy squads. These 
'■ legions " did not of course count as good troops, but their organiza¬ 
tion and equipment, designed deliberately in peace time, and not 
afiected by the coming and going of soldiers of fortune, represent 
therefore the theoretically perfect type for the lOth century. 
Cerisoles represents the system in practice, with veteran regular 
troops. Gn the .side of the French most of the ar(|ucbuses were 
grouped on the right wing, in a long irregular line of companies or 
strong squads, supported at a moderate distance by companies or 
small battalions of " corselets " (pikes of the French bands of Picardy 
and Piedmont) ; the rest of the line of battle was composed of 
Landsknechts, &c., similarly arrayed, except that the arquebusiers 
were on the flanks and immediate front of the'' corselets” and behind 
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the wqaebuses and corselets of the tight wing came a Swiss monster 
of the old type. On the imperial side of the Land.sknechts, Spanish 
and Italian inlantry were drawn up in .seven or eight battalions, each 
with its due proportion of pikes and " shot.” ITie cour.se o( the 
battle demonstrated Ixith the activ<‘ tactical power of the new lorm 
of firc-action and the solidity ol the pike nucleus, the former in the 
attack and defence of hills, woods and localities, the latter in an 
ejnsode in which a Spanish battalion, after being ndden through 
from corner to corner bv the French gendarmes^ continued on its 
way almost unchecked and quite unbroken. This combination of 
arquebusiers supported by corselets in first line and corselets with 
a few arquebu.sicr.s in second, reappeared at Kenty (i5,5d), and St 
Quentin (1557), anti was in fact tlie typical disposition of infantry 
from about 15J0 to 1000. 

By 1550, then, infantry had entirely erased to be an auxiliary 
arm. It contained within itself, and (what is more important) 
within it.s rcpirnental units, the power of figliting effectively 
and decisively bolli at close quarters and at a distance—the 
principal cliaracteristic of the arm to-day. It had, further, 
developed a permanent regimental existence, both in Spain and 
in France, and in the former country it liad progressed so far 
from the “ residue ” state that young noliles preferred to trail 
u pike in the ranks of the foot to service in tlie gendannerie 
or light horse. The service Liattalions were kept up to war 
strength by the establishment of depots and the preliminary 
training there of recruits. In France, apart from Picardie 
and the other old regiments, every temporary regiment, on 
disbandment, threw off a depot f urnpany of the best soldiers, 
on whicli nucleus the regiment was reconstituted for the next 
campaign. Moreover, the permanent establishment was aug¬ 
mented from time to time by the colonel-general of the foot 
” giving his white Hug ' to temporary regiments. 

The organization of the French infantry in 1570 presents .some 
points ol interest. The fornier broad classification ol aw delit and 
eii *(01 *5 moiUs or " I’lcardie ” and '' Piedmont," repiv- 
Freoci senting tueboiiieand Italian armies, had disap[)eared,aiid 
Intaatiy ■"'^•‘’ail the whole ol the infantry, under one colonel-general, 
IbISTO. divided into the regiments ol Picardy, Piedmont 

and French Guards, eacti ol which laid its own eolonel and 
its own colours. Ifestdes these, tliree uew'er corps were eutreteBiis par 
/(■ A’yv—" Chauipagiif,''piarlically belonging totlieGui.se' family, 
and two others formed out of the once enormous regiment of Marshal 
de Coss^Brissac. At the end of a eampaign all temporary regiments 
were disbandeil, but in imitation of the Spanisti depot .system, each, 
on di.sbaiidmcnt, threw off a dejiot company of picked men who 
lorined the nucleus for the next year’s augmentation. The regiment 
eonsi-sted of 10-16 ‘'ensigns” or companies, each of about 150 
pikemen and 50 arquebusiers. Fai h company iiad a proprietary 
captain, the owners of the first two conijianies being the colonel- 
general and file colonel (mestre <lc camp). The seiiioi captain was 
called the sergeant majoi, and performed the duties of a second in 
ccmim.ind .and an ■adjiitanl or brigade-major. Unlike the rcgimenUl 
commander, the sergeant-major was always rnoiinted, and it i.s 
leeorded tint one officer newly up])ointed to the j-iost incurred the 
ridicule of file army by dismounting to speak to tlie king I " Some 
veteran ollicers,” wrote a lontemiiorarv, ” aie inclined to tbmk that 
the regimental luinmatuler should lie mounted as well as the sergeant- 
iiiajor.” The regiment was as a rule formed lor parade and baffle 
either in hue 10 deep or in ” battalion ” (1 e. inas.s), Swiss fashion. 
The captain occupied tlie front, the ensigns with the company colours 
the leiitre, and the lieutenants the rear plai-e in the file. The 
sergeants, aimed with the halbert, man,bed on each side of the 
battalion or company Though the mu.skel was gradually being 
introduced, and li.id iiowcrfnl advocates in Marshal Strozzi and the 
duke ol Guise, the hulk of the " shot ” still carried the arquebus, 
the calibre of which had been, thanks to Strozzi’s efforts, standard¬ 
ized (see Cauvra) so that ,all the arms took the same .sizes of ball. 
The pikeman had h.df - armour and a la-ft. pike, the arqnebu.Hier 
beside the fire-arm a sword which he was Iraiueil to use in the 
manner of the former Spanish light infantry. The arquehusiers were 
arrayed in 3 ranks m fionl of tlie pikes or in 10 deep files on either 
flank. 

'I'he wars in which this system was evolved were wars for 
prestige and aggrandizement. They were waged, therefore, by 
mercenary soldiers, whose main object was to live, and who 
were officered either by men of their own stamp, or by nobles 
eager to win military glory. But the Wars of Religion raised 

I This practice ol " maintenance ” on a large .scale continued to 
exist in France long afterwards. As late as the battle of Lens (1648) 
we find figuring in the king of France’s army three ” regiments of the 
House of Condi.” 


questions of life and death for the Frenchmen of either faith, 
and such public opinion as there was influenced the method of 
operations so far that a decision and not a prolongation of the 
struggle began to be the desired end of operations. Hence in 
those wars the relatively immobile “ battalion ” of pikes 
diminishes in importance and the arquebusiers and musketeers 
grow more and more efficient. Armies, too, became smaller, 
and marched more rapidly. Encounter-battles became more 
frequent than “ pitched ” battles, and in these the musketeer 
was at a great advantage. Thus by 1600 the proportions 
between pikes and musketeers in the French army had come 
to be 6 pikes to 4 muskets or arquebuses, and the bataillon de 
combat or brigade was normally no more than 1200 strong. 
In the Netherlands, however, the war of consciences was 
fought out between the best regular army in the world and 
burgher militias. Even the French fanlassins were second in 
importance to the Spanish soldados. The latter continued to 
hold the pre-eminent position they had gained at Pavia.''' They 
improved the arqfiebus into the musket, a heavier and much 
more powerful weapon (fired from a rest) which could disable 
a horse at 500 paces. 

At this moment the professional soldier was at the high-water 
mark of his supremacy. The musket was too complicated to 
be rapidly and efficiently used by any but a liighly 
trained man ; the jiike, probably because it had now 
to protect two or three ranks of " shot ” in front of the leading 
rank of pikemen, as well as the pikemen themselves, had grown 
longer (up to 18 ft.); and drill and mana'uvre had become 
more importanl than ever, for in the meantime cavalr)’ had 
mostly abandoned the massive armour and the long lance in 
favour of half-armour and the pistol, and their new tactics 
made them both swifter to charge groups of musketeers and 
more deadly to the solid masses of pikemen. Tliis superiority 
of the regular over the irregular was most conspicuously shown 
in Alva's war against the Netherlands patriots. Desperately 
as the latter fought, Spanish captains did not hesitate to attack 
patriot armies ten times their own strength. Jf once or twice 
this contempt led them to disaster, as at Ileiligcriee in 15(18 
(though here, after all, Louis of Nassau’s army was chiefly 
composed of trained mercenaries), the normal buttle \va.s of the 
jemmingen type—seven ioldados, dead and seven thousand 
rebels. 

As regards battles in the open field, such results as these 
naturally confirmed the “ Spanish system ” of tactics. The 
Dutch themseh'es, vhen they evolved reliable field armies, 
copied it with few modifications, and by degrees it was spread 
over Europe by the professional soldiers on both sides. There 
was plenty of discussion and readjustment of details. For 
example, the French, with their smaller battalions and more 
rapid movements, were inclined to disparage both the cuirass 
and the pike, and only unwillingly hampered themselves with 
the long heavy Spanish musket, which liad to be fired from a 
rest. In ifioo, nearly fifty years after the introduetion of the 
musket, this most progressive army still deliberately preferred 
the old light arquebus, and only armed a few seleeted men with 
the larger weapons. On the other hand, the Spaniards, though 
supreme in the open, had for the most part to deal with desperate 
men behind fortifications. Fighting, therefore, cliiefly at close 
quarters with a fierce enemy, and not disposing either of the 
space or of the opportunity for “ manaaivrc-butties,” they 
sacrificed all theirformerlightness and speed,and clung to armour, 
the long pike and the heavy 2J oz. bullet. But the principles 
first put into practice by Gonsalvo de Cordoba, the combination, 
in the proportions required in each case, of fire and shock 
elements in every body of organized infantry however small, 
were maintained in full vigour, and by now the superiority 
of the infantry arm in method, discipline and technique, which 
had long before made the Spanish nobles proud to trail a pike 
in the ranks, began to impress itself on other nations. The 
relative calue of horse and foot became a subjetff for expert 

* Even a.s late as lO.ys a battalion ot infantry in England was called 
a " tercio ” of " terlia " (see .Army : Spanish army). 
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discussion instead of an axiom of class pride. The question 
of cavalry versus infantry, hotly disputed in all ages, is a matter 
affecting general tactics, and does not come within the scope of 
the present article (see further Cavalry). Expert opinion 
indeed was still on the side of the horsemen. It was on their 
cavalry, with its speed, its swords and its pistols that the armies 
of the i6th century relied in the main to produce the decision 
in battle. Sir Francis Vane, speaking of the battle of Nieupoort 
in j6oo, says, “Whereas most commonly in battles 
'iv'IVm success of the foot dejoendeth on that of the horse, 
here it was clean contrary, for so long as the foot held 
good the horse could not be beaten out of the field.” The 
“ success ” of the foot in Vane’s eyes is clearly resistance 
to disintegration rather than ability to strike a decisive 
blow. 

It must be remembered, however, that Vane is speaking of the 
Low Countries, and that in P'rance at any rate the. solidity which 
saved the day at Nieupoort was less appreciated than the elan 
which had won so many smart engagements in the Wars of 
Religion. Moreover, it was the offensive, the decision-compelling 
faculty of the foot that steadily developed during the 17th 
century. To this, little by little, the powers of passive resistance 
to which Vane did homage, valuable as they were, were sacrificed, 
until at last the long pike disappeared altogether and the firearm, 
pro\ ided with a bayonet, was the uniform weapon of the foot- 
soldier. This stage of infantry history covers almost e.xactly 
a century. As far as France was concerned, it was a natural 
evolufion. But the acceptance of the principle by the rest of 
the military world, imposed by the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was rather revolution than evolution. 

In the army which Louis XJII. led against his revolted barons 
of Anjou in 1620, the old regimentsflc.r tiieicK—Picardic, Piedmont, 
\'c.) seem to have marched in an open chequer-wise 
Atfa/p^s. formation of companies which is interesting not only 
as a deliberate imitation of the Roman legion (ail 
soldiers of that time, in the prevailing confusion of tactical 
ideas, sought guidance in the works of Xenophon, Aclian 
and Vegetius), but as showing that flexibility and handiness 
was not the monopoly of the Swedish system that was soon to 
captivate military Europe. The formations themselves are 
indeed found in the Spanish and Dutch armies, but the equipment 
of the men, and the general character of the operations in which 
they were engaged, probably failed to show off the advantages 
of this articulation, tor the generals of the Thirty Years' War, 
trained in this school, formed their infantry into large tettalions 
(generally a single line of masses). Experience certainly gave 
the troops that used these unwieldy formations a relatively 
high manceiivring capacity, for Tilly’s army at Breitenfeld 
11631) “changed front half-left” in the course of the battle 
itself. But the mameuvring power of the Swedes was higher 
still. Each party represented one side of the classical revival, 
the Swedes the Roman three-line manipular tactics, the 
Imperialists and I>eaguers those of the Greek line of phalanxes. 
The former, depending as it did on high moral in the individual 
font-soldier, was hardly suitable to such a congeries of mercenaries 
as those that Wallenstein commanded; and later in the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the old native Swedish and Scottish brigades 
had been annihilated, the Swedish infantry was little if at all 
better than the rest. 

But its tactical system, sanctified by victory, was eagerly 
caught up by military Europe. The musket, though it had 
finally driven out the arquebus, had been lightened by Gustavus 
Adolphus so far that it could be fired without a rest. Rapidity 
in loading had so far improved that a company could safely be 
formed six deep instead of ten, as in the Spanish and Dutch 
systems. Its fire power was further augmented by the addition 
of two very light field-guns to each battalion; these could 
inflict loss at twice the effective range of the shortened musket. 
Above all, Gustavus introduced into the military systems of 
Europe a new discipline based on the idea of exact performance 
of duty, which made itself felt in every part of the service, and 
was a welcome substitute for the former easy-going methods 
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of regimental existence.' The adoption of Swedish medwds 
indeed was facilitated by the disrepute into whicii the older 
systems had fallen. Men were beginning to see that armies 
raised by contract for a few months’ work possessed inherent 
vices that made it impossible to rely upon them in small things. 
Courage the mercenary certainly possessed, but his individual 
sense of honour, code of soldierly morals, and sometimes devotion 
to a particular leader did not compensate for the absence of a 
strong motive for victory and for his general refractoriness in 
matters of detail, such as march-discipline and punctuality, 
which Itad become essential since the great Swedish king had 
reintroduced order, method and definiteness of purpose into Uie 
conduct of military operations. In the old-fashioned masses, 
moreover, individual weaknesses, lx)th moral and physical, 
counted for little or were suppressed in the general soldierly 
feeling of the whole body. But the six-deep line used by Gustavus 
demanded more devotion and exact obedience in tlie individual 
and a more uniform method of drill and liandling arms. So 
shallow an order was not strong enough, under any other condi¬ 
tions, to resist the shock of cavalry or even of pikemen. Indeed, 
had not the cavalry (who, after Guslavus’s death, were uninspired 
mercenaries like the rest) ceased to charge home in tlie fashion 
that Gustavus exacted of them, it is possible that the new- 
fashioned line would not have stood the test, and that infantry 
would have reverted to the early 16th-century type. 

The problem of combining the maximum of fire power with the 
maximum of control over the individual firer was not fully 
solved until 1740, but the necessity of attempting the 
problem was realised from the first. In the Swedish 
army, before it was corrupted by the atmosphere 
of the Thirty \'cars’ War, duty to God and to country were 
the springs of the punctual discipline, in small things and in 
great, which made it the most formidable army, unit for unit, 
in the world. In the English Civil War (in which the adherents 
of the “ Swedish system ” from the first ousted those of the 
“ Dutch ”) the difficulty was more acute, for although the 
mainsprings of action were similar, the technical side of the 
soldiers’ business—the regimental organization, drill and handling 
of arms—had all to be improvised. Now in the beginning the 
Royalist cavalry was recruited from “ gentlemen that have 
honour and courage and resolution ”; later, Cromwell raised a 
cavalry force that was even more thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of duty, “ men who made some conscience of what they 
did,” and throughout the Civil War, consequently, the mounted 
arm was the queen of the battlefield. 

The Parliamentary foot loo “ made some conscience of 
what it did,” more especially in the, first years of the war. But 
its best elements—the drilled townsmen—were rather of a 
defensive than of an offensive character, and towards the close 
of the stngglc, when the fool on both sides came to be formed 
of professional soldiers, the defensive element decreased, as it 
had decrcAsed in France and elsewhere. The war was like 
Gustavus’s German campaign, one of rapid and far-ranging 
marches, and the armoured pikeman had cither to shorten his 
pike and to cast off his armour or to be left at home with the 
heavy artillery (see Firth’s Cromwell's Army, ch. iv.). Fights 
“ at push of pike ” were rare enough to be specially mentioned 
in reports td battles. .Sir James Turner says that in 1657, when 
he was commissioned with others to raise regiments for the king 
of Denmark, “ those of the Privy Gouncil would not suffer one 
word to be mentioned of a pike in our Commissions.” It was 
the same with armour. In 1658 Lockhart, the commander of 
the English contingent in France, specially asked for a supply of 
cuirasses and headpieces for his pikemen in order to impress his 
allies. In 1671 Sir James Turner says, “ When we see battalions 
of pikes, we see them everywhere naked unless it be in the 
Netherlands.” But a small proportion of pikes was still held 
U) be necessary’ by experienced soldiers, for as yet the socket 
bayonet had not been invented, and there was still cavalry in 
Europe that could be trusted to ride home. 

' In France it is recorded that the Gardes franfaises, when warned 
for duty at the Louvre, used to .stroll thither in twos and threes. 
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While such cavalry existed, the development of fire power | 
was everywhere hindered by the necessity of self-defence. On | 
the other hand the hitherto accepted defensive means militated 
against efficiency in many ways, and about 1670, when Louis 
XIV. and Louvois were fashioning the new standing army that 
was for fifty years the model for Europe, the problem 
was how to improve the drill and efficiency of the 
pike. musketeers so far that the pikes could be reduced to a 
minimum. In 1680 the firelock was issued instead of 
the matchlock to all grenadiers and to the four best shots in each 
French Company. The bayonet—in its primitive form merely 
a dagger that was fixed into the muzzle of the musket-- was 
also introduced, and the pike was shortened. The proportion 
of pikes to muskets in Henry IV.'s day. 2 to 1 or 3 to 2, and in 
Gustnr us's 2 to 3, had now fallen to 1 to 3. 

The day of great cau.ses that could inspire the average man 
with the resolution to conquer or die was, however, past, and the 
"shallow order” (I'ordrt mince), with all its demands on the 
individual's sense of dutv, had become an integral part of the 
itulitary system. How then was the sense of duty to be created ? 
Louis and Louvois and their contemporaries sought to create it by 
taking raw recruits in batches, giving them a consistent training, 
quartering them in barracks and uniforming them. Hence¬ 
forward the soldier was not a unit, sell-taught and free to enter 
the service of any master. He had no existence us a soldier apart 
from his regiment, and within it he was taught that the regiment 
was everything and the individual nothing. Thus by degrees 
ihe idea of implicit obedience to orders and of es(>ril tie corps 
was absorbed. But the self-respecting Englishman or the quick 
ardent Frenchman was not the best raw material for quasi¬ 
automatic regiments, and it tvas not until an infinitely more 
rigorous system of discipline wa.s applied to an unimaginati\ e 
army that the full possibilities of this enforced sense of duty 
were realized. 

The methotl ol delivering fire urxgiiially useil by the Siuuuards, in 
which each man in succession tired and fell back to the rear of the 
methaPe required lor its continued and exait per- 

... forniance a degree of coolness and individual .smartness 
betere which was probably rarely attained in practice. This was 
1740 . serious momenl when the "shot” were simple 

.uixiharies, but when under (iustavus the ollensive idea 
came to the liont, and the bullets ol the infantry were expected to 
do something more than merely annoy the hostile pikemcn, a more 
effective method had to be deviseil." b'lrst, the handiness of the 
miiskel was so far improved that one man could reload w hile five, 
instead of as lormerly ten, fired. Then, as the enhanced rail- of fire 
made the file-firing still more disorderly than before, two ranks and 
three w'ere set to fire " volews ” ol " .salvees " together, and lielore 
1040 It had become the general custom for the musketeers to fire one 
or two volleys and then, along with the pikemcn, to ” fall on.” It 
was ol course no mean task to charge even a ilisordered mass of pikes 
with a short sword or a clubbed musket, and usually after a lew 
minutes the combatants would ilrill apart and the musketeers on 
either side would keeji up an irregular fire until the officers urgeil the 
whole forward for a second attempt. 

With the general disuse of the lance, the disappearance of the 
personal motives that formerly made the cavalryman charge home, 
the adoption of the flintlock musket and the invention of 
bmyoaet socket bayonet (the fixing of which did not prevent fire 
■ being deUvered), all reason for retaining the pike vanished, 
and from about 1700 to the present <lay, therefore, the invariable 
armament ol infantry has been the musket (or rifle) and bayonet. 
The manner of employing the weaiions, however, changed but 
slowly. In the [‘rench army in i(,S8, for instance (15 years before 
the abolition of the pike), the old file-fire was still officiajly recognized, 
though rarely employed, the more usual method being for the 
musketeers in groups of 12 to 30 men to advance to the front and 
deliver their \olleys in turn, these groups corresponding in size to 
one of the musketeer wings {manrhn) of a company or double 
company. But the fire and .shock .iction of infantry were still distinct, 
the idea of " push ol pike ” remained, the bayonet (as at Marsaglia) 
taking till' place ol the pike, and musketry methods were still and 
thioughoul the War ol the Spanish Succession somewhat lialf- 
hearted and tentative Two generals so entirely different in genius 
and temperament as Saxe .ind Catinat could agree on this point, that 
attacking infantry ought to close with the enemy, bayonets fixed, 
without firing a shot. Catinat’s ortlers to his army in lOqo, indeed, 
seem rather to indicate that he expected his troops to endure the 
enemy's first fire without replying in order that their own volley, 
when it was at last delivered at a lew paces distance, should be as 
murderous as possible, while Saxe, who was a dreamer as well as a 


practical commander of troops, advocated the pure bayonet charge. 
But the fact that is common to both is the relative ineflectiveness of 
musketry before the Prussian era, whether this musketry was de¬ 
livered by groups of men running forward and returning in line or 
even by companies in a long line of battle. 

This ineffectiveness was due chiefly to the fact that pre and iiwrr- 
ment were separate matters. The enemy's volley, that Catinat and 
others ordered their troops to endure without flinching, was some¬ 
times (as at Fontenoy) absolutely crusliing. But as a rule it in¬ 
flicted an amount of loss that was not sufficient to put the advancing 
troops out ol action, and experienced ollicers were aware that to halt 
to reply gave the enemy time to reload, and that once the fight became 
an intercliange of partial and occasional volleys or a general tiraiUene. 
there was an end to the attack. 

Meanwhile, the tactics of armies had been steadily crystallizing 
into the so-called “ linear " form, which, as far as concerns the 
infantry, is simply two long lines of battalions (three, * 
four or five deep) and gave the utmost possible develop- 
ment to fire-power. The object of tbe “ line ” was to 
break or beat down the opposing line in the shortest possible 
time, whether by fire action or shock action, but fire action was 
only decisive at so short a range that the principal volley could 
be followed immediately by 11 charge over a few score paces at 
most and the crossing of bayonets. Fire was, however, effective 
at ranges outside charging distance, especially from the battalion 
guns, and however the decision was achieved in the end, it was 
necessary to cross the zone between about 300 yds. and 50 yds. 
range as quickly as possible. It was therefore the business 
of the regimental officer to force his men across this zone before 
fire was opened. If, as Catinat recommended, decisitx range 
was reached with evert musket loaded and the troops well in 
hand, their fire when finally it was delivered might well be 
decisive. But in practice this rarely happened, and though here 
and there such expedients as a skirmishing line were employed to 
assist the advance b)’ disturbing the enemy’s fire the most thatwas 
hoped bv the average colonel or captain was that in the advance 
fire should be opened as late as possible and that the officers 
should strive to keep in their hands the power of breaking off 
the fire-fight and pushing the troops forward again. Theorists 
were already proposing column formations for shock action, 
and initiating the long controversy between I'ordre mime and 
I'ordre projonde, but this was for the time being pure speculation. 
The linear system rested on the principle that the maximum 
weight of controlled fire at short range was decisive, and the 
practical problem of infantry tactics was how to obtain this. 
The question of fire versus shock had been answered in fax otir 
of tbe former, and henceforward for many years the question of 
fire versus movement held the first place. The purpose was settled, 
and it remained to discover the means. 

This means was Prussian fire-discipline, which was elaborated 
by lafopold of Uessau and Frederick William 1 ., and practically 
applied by P'rederick the Great. It consisted first in the combina¬ 
tion, instead of the alternation, of fire and movement, and 
secondly in the thorough efficiency of the fire in itself. But 
both these demanded a more stringent and technicalh- more 
perfect drill than had ever before been imagined, or, for that 
matter, has ever since been attained. A hundred years before 
the steady drill of the Spanish veterans at Rocroi, who at the 
word of command opened their ranks to let the cannon fire from 
the rear and again closed them, impressed every soldier in Europe. 
But such drill as this was child’s play compared with the Old 
Dessauer’s. 

On approaching the enemy the marching columns ol the Prussian.s, 
which were generally open columns of companies 4 deep, wheeled in 
succession to the right or left (almost always to the right) 
and thus passed along the front of the enemy at a distance jj™" *" 
of 800-1200 yds. until the rear company had wheeled, 

Then the whole together (or in Ihe ca,se ol a deployment ’ 

to the left, in succession) wheeled into line facing the 
enemy. These movements, if intervals and distances were preserved 
with jiroper precision, brought the infantry info two long well- 
closed lines, and parade-ground precision was actually attained, 
thanks (0 remorseless drilling and to the reintioduction of the march 
in step to music. Of course such movements were best executed on 
a firm plain, and as far as possible the attack and defence of woods 
and villages was left to light infantry and grenadiers. But ci en in 
marshes and scrub, the hue managed to manoeuvre with some 
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approach to the precision of the barrack square.’ Now, this pre¬ 
cision allowed Frederick to take risks that no former commander 
would have dared to take. At Hohenfriedberg the infantry columns 
crossed a marshy stream almost within cannon shot of the enemy ; 
at Kolin (though there this insolence was punished) the army filed 
past the Impermlist skirmishers within less tlian musket shot, and 
the climax of this daring was the " oblique order " attack of Leuthen. 
With this was bound up a fire discipline that was more extraordinary 
than any perfection of manoeuvre. Before Hohenfriedberg the king 
gave orders that " pclotonfeuer " was to be opened at aoo paces 
Irom the enemy and continued up to 30 paces, when the line was to 
fall on with the bayonet. The po.ssibiUty of this combination of fire 
and movement was the work of Leopold, who gave the Prussian 
infantry iron ramrods, and by sheer drill made the soldier a machine 
capable of delivering (with the flintlock muzzle-loading muskets, be 
it observed) live volleys a minute. This pelotonle.uer or company 
volleys replaced tlie old fire by ranks practised in other armies. 
I'ire began from the flanks of the battalion, which consisted of eiglit 
companies (for firing, 3 deep). When the nght company commander 
gave " fire.” the commander of No. 2 gave '' ready.’’ followed m turn 
by other companies up to the centre. The .same process having been 
gone througli on the left flank, by the time the two centre companies 
liad fired the two flank companies were ready to recommence, and 
ihus a continuous series of rolling volleys was delivered, at one or 
two seconds' interval only between companies. In attack this fire 
was combined with movement, each company in turn advancing a 
few paces after " making ready.” In square, old-fasiiioned methods 
of fire weie employed. Square was an indecisive and defensive 
lormation, rarely used, and in the advance of the deployed line, the 
offensive and decision-seeking formation par cxcellrnce, the special 
Prussian fire-discipline gave Frederick an advantage of five shots to 
two against all opponents. The bayonet-attack, if the rolling volleys 
had done their work, was merely ” presenting the cheque for pay¬ 
ment ” as a modern German writer puts it. The cheque had been 
drawn, the decision given, in the fire-fight. 

For some years this method of infantry training gave the 
Prussians a decisive superiority in whatever order they fought. 
i euthen enemies improved and also grew in numbers, 

while the Pritssian army's resources were strictly 
limited. Thus in the Seven Years War, after the two costly 
battles of Prague and Kolin (1757) especially, it became necessary 
to mana‘uvre with the object of bringing the Prussian infantry 
into contact with an equal or if possible smaller portion of the 
enemv's line. If this could be achieved, victory was as certain 
as ever, but the difficulties of bringing about a successful 
manoeuvre were such that the classical ” oblique order " attack 
was only once completely’ executed. This was at Leuthen, 
December 5th, 1757, perhaps the greatest day in the history of 
the Prussian army. Here, in a rolling plain country’ occasionally 
broken by marshes and villages, the " oblique order ” was 
executed at high speed and with clockwork precision. Frederick’s 
object was to destroy the left of the Austrian army (which far 
outnumbered his own) before the rest of their deployed line of 
battle could change front to intenene. His method was to 
[ilace his own line, by a concealed flank march, opposite the 
point where he desired to strike, and then to advance, not in 
two long lines but in echelon of battalions from the right (see 
Leuthen). The Echelon was not so deep but that each battalion 
was properly supported by the following one on its left (too 
paces distance), and each, as it came within 200 yds. of the 
Austrian battalion faring it, opened its “ rolling volleys ” while 
continuing to advance; thus long before the left and most 
backward battalions were committed to the fight, the right 
battalions were crumbling the .'Viistrian infantry units one by 
one from left to right. It was the same, without parade 
manceuvres, when at last the Austrians managed to organize 
a line of defence about Leuthen village. Unable to make an 
elaborate change of front with the whole centre and right wing 
for want of time, they could do no more than crowd troops 
about Leuthen, on a short fighting front, and this crumbled in 
turn before the Prussian volleys. 

One lesson of Leuthen that contemporary soldiers took to 
heart was that even a two-to-one superiority in numbers could 
not remedy want of manoeuvring capacity. It might be hoped 

' About this time there was introduceil. for resisting cavalry, the 
well-known hollow battalion square, which, replacing the former 
masses of pikes, represented up to the most modern times the de¬ 
fensive, as the Ime or column represented the offensive formation of 
infantry. 


that with training and drill an Austrian battalion could be made 
equal to a Prussian one in the front-to-front fight, and in fact, 
as losses told more and more heavily on Frederick’s army as 
years went on, the specific superiority of his infantry disappeared. 
From 1758 therefore, to the end of the war, there were no more 
Rossbachs and Leuthens. Superiority in efficiency through 
previous training having exhausted its influence, superiority 
in force through manoeuvre began to be the general’s ideal, and 
as it was a more familiar notion to the average Prussian general, 
trained to manoeuvre, than to his opponent, whose idea of 
“ manoeuvre ” was to sidle carefully from one position to 
another, Prussian generalship maintained its superiority, in 
spite of many reverses, to the end. The last campaigns were 
indeed a war of positions, because Frederick had no longer the 
men available for forcing the Austrians out of them, and on many 
occasions he was so weak that the most passive defensive and 
the most elaborate entrenchments barely sufficed to save him. 
But whenever opportunity offered itself, the king sought a 
\ decisive success by bringing the whole of his infantry against 
i part of the enemy's—the principle of Leuthen put in practice 
over a wider area and with more elastic manoeuvre methods. 
The long Echelon of battalions directed against a part of the 
hostile line developed quite naturally into an irregular tehelon 
of brigade columns directed against a part of the enemy’s position. 
But the history of the “ cordon system ” which followed this 
development belongs rather to the subject of tactics in general 
than to that of infantry fighting methods. Within the unit 
the tactical method scarcely varied. In a battle each battalion 
I or brigade fought as a unit in line, using company volleys and 
j seeking the decision by fire. 

I In this, and in even the most minute details of drill and uni¬ 
form, military Furopc slavishly copied Prussia for twenty years 
. after the Seven Years’ War. The services of 
Prussian officers were at a premium just as those of rmlnuiil 
Gustavtis’s officers had been 150 years before. Military amiop- 
missions from all countries went to Potsdam or to*”'!**’ 
the “Reviews” to study Prussian methods, withJyjj," 
as simple a faith in their adequacy as that shown 
! to-day by small states and half-civilized kingdoms who send 
military representatives to serve in the great European armies. 

I And willial, the period 1763-1792 is full of tactical and strategical 
controversies. The principal of these, as regards infantry, 
was that between “fire” and “shock” revived about 1710 
by Folard, and about 1780 the American War of Independence 
complicated it by introducing a fresh controversy between 
skirmishing and close order. As to the first, in Folard’s day 
as in Frederick’s, fire action at close range was the deciding 
factor in battle, but in Frederick’s later campaigns, wherein he 
I no longer disposed of the old Prussian infantry and its swift 
mechanical fire-discipline, there sprang up a tendency to trust 
to the bayonet for the decision. If the (so-called) Prussian 
infantry of 1762 could be in any way brought to close with the 
enemy, it had a fair chance of victory owing to its leaders’ 
previous dispositions, and then the advocates of " shock,” 
who had temporarily been silenced by Mollwitz and Hohenfried¬ 
berg, again took courage. The ordinary line was primarily 
a formation for fire, and only secondarily or by the accident 
of circumstances for shock, and, chiefly perhaps under Saxe’s 
influence, the French army had for many years been accustomed 
to differentiate between “ linear ” formations for fire and 
“ columnar ” for attack—thus reverting to 16th-century practice. 
While, therefore, the theoreticians pleaded for battalion columns 
and the bayonet or for line and the bullet, the practical soldier 
used both. Many forms of combined line and column were 
tried, but in France, where the question was most assiduously 
studied, no agreement had been arrived at when the advent of 
the skirmisher further complicated the issues. 

In the early Silesian wars, when armies /ouglit in ofien country in 
linear order, the outpost service scarcely concerned the line troops 
sufficiently to cause them to get under arms at the sound of firing on 
the sentry line. It was performed hy irregular light troops, recruited 
from wild characters of all nations, who were also charged with the 
preliminary skirmishing necessary to clear up the situation before 
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the deployment of the battle-anny, bnt once the line opened fire their 
work wax done and they cleared away to the tlank.s (generally in 
search of plunder). Later, however, as the preliminary manoeuvring 
before the battle grew in importance and the ground taken into the 
■manwuvring zone was more varied and extended than formerly, 
light infantry was more and more in demand—in a " cordon ” de¬ 
fensive for patrolUng the intervals between the various detachments 
of line troops, in an attack for clearing the way for the deployment of 
each eolumn. Yet in all tliis there was no suggestion that light 
troops or skirmishers were capable of bringing about the decision m 
an armed cmUSict. Wlien Frederick gained a durable peace in lyhy 
he dismissed his " free battalions " without mercy, and by 1704 not 
more than one Prussian soldier in eleven was an " irregular," eitlier 
of horse or foot' 

But in the .American War of Independence the line was pitted 
against light inlanlrv in dillii iilt coiinirv, and the British and French 
,. oliicers who served in it returned to Icurope lull of cn- 

. thirsiasm tor the latter. Nevertheless, their light infantry 
was, unlike Frederick’s, ^elerted lint' mlantt'y. The light 
infantry duties—skirmishing, reconnaiss.ince, outposts—were gralted 
on to a thorough clo.se-order training .At first these duties fell to 
the grenadiers and light companies ol each battalion, but during the 
struggle in tlie colonies, the hglit 1 oiiipanies ol a brigade were .so 
freipiently mas,sc'd ia one liattalion lhat in the end whole regiments 
were converted into liglil mfantr\'. This comlmiation of " line " 
steadiness and " skirmislier " freedom was the keynote of Sir John 
Moore's traimng system filteen years later, and Moore's regiments, 
above all the .sziid, 4 ird (now combined as tlie Oxiordsliire I.iglit 
Infantry) and pstli Uillcs (Rifle Brigade), were the backbone of the 
British .Army tliroiighoiit the Peninsular War. At Waterloo Uic 
Sind, changing front in line at the double, flung itself on the head 
and flank ol the Old (liiard infantry, and with the " rolling volleys " 
inlierited Irom the Seven A’ears' War, shattered it in a few minutes. 
Sucli an exploit would have Ix-eii absolutely ineoiiceivable in the case 
of one ol the old " iree batlalions." But the light infantry hail not 
merely lieen leiclled np to the line, il had siirpa.ssed it, and in iSi y 
there were no troops in ihirope, whctliea trained to fight in line or 
eolumn or .skirmishers, who muld rival tlie three regiments named, 
tlie " Light I'lvisioii " ol Pemnsular annals For meantime tile 
infantry organization and (attics ol the old regime, elsewhere than 
in Hugland, had been disintegrated by the flames of the l'’rencdi 
Revolution, and from their ashes a new system had arisen, which 
forms the real starting-point nt Die infantry tactics ol to-day. 

ITic controversialists of Louis XVI.'s time, foremost of whom 
were Guibert, July de Maizeroy and Menil Durand (see Max 
The Jahns, Gfsch. d. Krif^miisrrrschailen, vol. iii.), were 

French agreed that shock action should be the work of troops 

Kerala- formed in column, but as to tlie results to be expected 

from shoek action, the extent to whieh it should be 
facilitated by a previous fire preparation, and the formations in 
which fire should be delivered (line, line with skirmisher; or 
“ swarms ”) discussion was so warm that it sometimes led to 
wrangles in ladies’ drawing-rooms and meetings in the duelling 
field. The drill-book for the hVench infantry issued shortly 
before the Revolution was a common-sense compromise, wliieh 
in the main adhered to the Frederieian system as modified by 
Guibert, but gave an important place in infantry tactics to the 
battalion “ columns of attack," that had hitherto appeared only 
spasmodically on (he battlefields of the I'Vcnch army and never 
elsewhere. This, however, and the quick march (100 paces to 
the minute instead of the I'Vederician 75) were the only pre¬ 
scriptions in the drill-book that survived the test of a “ national " 
war, to which within a few years it was subjected (sec French 
Revolutionary Wars). The rest, like the “ linear system ’’ 
of organization and manoeuvre to which it belonged (see Army, 
§§ 30 ',I 3 t'ONSCRiFTiON, &C.) was ignored, and circumstances 
and the practical troop-leaders evolved by cireumstanccs 
fashioned the combination of dose-order eoUimns and loose-order 
skirmishers which constituted essentially the new tactics of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic infantry. 

The process of evolution cannot be stated in exact terms, 
more especially as the officers, as they grew in wisdom through 
experience, learned to apply each form in accordance with ground 
and circumstances, and to reject, when unsuitable, not only the 
forms of the drill-book, but the forms proposed by themselves 
to replace those of the drill-book. But certain tendencies arc 
easily discernible. The first tendency was towards the dissolu- 

‘ The Prussian Grenadier battalions m the Silesian and Seven 
Years' Wars were more and more confined strictly to line-of-battle 
duties as the irregular light infantry developed in numbers. 


tion of all tactical links. The earlier battles were fought partly 
in line for fire action, partly in columns for the bayonet 
attack. Now the linear tactics depended on exact 
preservation of dressing, intervals and distances, and iroMion 
what required in the case of the Prussians years of Pnnee 
steady drill at 76 paces to the minute was hardly 
attainable with the newly levied ardent Frenchmen 
marching at 100 or 120. Once, therefore, the line moved, it 
broke up into an irregular swarm of excited firers, and experience 
soon proved that only the troops kept out of the turmoil, whether 
in line or in column, were susceptible of manceuvre and united 
action. Thus from about 17.95 onwards the forms of the old 
regime, with half the troops in front in line of battle (practically 
in dense hordes of firers) and the other half in rear in line or line 
of columns, gi\ c way to new ones in which the skirmishers are 
fewer and the closed troops more numerous, and the decision 
rests no longer with the fire of the leading units (which of course 
could not compare in effectiveness with the rolling volleys of 
the drilled line) but with the bayonets of the second and third 
lines—the latter being sometimes in line but more often, owing 
to the want oi preliminarj’ drill, in columns. The skirmishers 
tended again Ui become pure light infantry, whose role was to 
prepare, not to give, the decision, and who fought in a thin 
line, taking every advantage of cover and marksmanship. In the 
Consulate and early Empire, indeed, we commonly find, in the 
closed troops destined tor the attack, mi'cd line and column 
formations combining in themselves shock and rontrolled close- 
order fire-absolutely regardless of the skirmishers in front. 

In sum, then, from 1792 to 1795 the fighting methods of the 
French infantry, of which so much has been written and said, 
are, as they have aptly been called, “ horde-taelics.” From 
179b onwards to the first campaigns of the Empire, on the other 
hand, there is an ever-growing tendency to rombine skirmishers, 
properly so called, with conlrolled and well dosed bodies in 
rear, the first to prepare the attack to the best of their ability 
by individual courage and skill at arms, the second to deliver 
it at the right moment (thanks to their retention of manoeuvre 
formations), and w ilh all possible energy (thanks lo the cohesion, 
moral and material, which carried forward even the laggards). 
Even when in the long wars of the Emjiire the quality of the 
troops progressively deteriorated, infantry tactics witliin the 
regiment or brigade underwent no radical alteration. The actual 
formations were must varied, but they alway.s contained two 
of tlie three elements, column, line and skirmisher.-,. C olumn 
(generally two lines of battalions in columns of double-companies) 
was for shock or attack, line for fire-effrct, and skirmishers lo 
screen the advance, lo scout the ground and to disturb the 
enemy's aim. Of these, except on the defensive (which wa.s 
rare in a .Napoleonic battle), the “ column " of attack was by 
far the most important. 'The line formations for fire, with 
wliich il was often combined, rarely accounted fur more than 
one-quarter of the brigade or division, while tlic skirmishers 
were still less numerous. Withal, these formations in them¬ 
selves were merely fresh shapes for old ideas. The armament 
of Napoleon’s troops was almost identical with that of Frederick's 
or Sa.xe's. Line, column and combinations of the two were 
as old as Fontenoy and were, moreover, destined to live for 
many years after Napoleon had fallen. " Horde-tactics ’’ did 
not survive the earlier Revolutionary campaigns. Wherein 
then lies the change which makes 1792 rather than 1740 the 
starting-point of modern tactics ? 

The answer, in so far as so comprehensive a question can be 
answered from a purely infantry standpoint, is tliat whereas 
Frederick, disposing of a small and highly finished 
instrument, used its manoeuvre power and regimental * 

efficiency to destroy one part of his enemy so swiftly ,^0 
that the other had no time to intervene, Napoleon, who •rtiUery 
had numbers rather than training on his side, only de- 
livered his decisive blow after he had “fixed”all bodies 
of the enemy which would interfere with his prepara¬ 
tions— i.e. had set up a physical barrier against the threatened 
intervention. This new idea manifested itself in various forms. 
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In strategy (?.v.) and combined tactics it is generally for con¬ 
venience calM “ economy of force.” In artillery matters (see 
Artillery) it marked a distinction, that has revived in the 
last twenty years, between slow disintegrating fire and sudden 
and overpowering •' fire-preparation.” As regands infantry the 
effect of it was revolutionary. Regiments and brigades were 
launched to the attack to compel the enemy to defend himself, 
and fought until completely dissolved to force him to use up his 
reserves. “ On s'engage partout et puis Ton voit ” is Napoleon’s 
own description of his holding attack, which in no way resembled 
the “ feints ” of previous generations. The self-sacrifice of the 
men thus engaged enabled their commander to “ see,” and to 
mass his reserves opposite a selected point, while little by little 
the enemy was hypnotized by the fighting. Lastly, when 
“ the battle was ripe " a hundred and more guns galloped in to 
close range and practically annihilated a part of the defender’s 
line. They were followed up by ma.sses of reserve, infantry, 
often more solidly formed at the outset than the old Swiss masses 
of the i6th century.' If the moment was rightly chosen these 
ma.sses, dissolved though they soon were into dense formless 
crowds, penetrated the gap made by the guns (with their arms 
at the slope) and were quickly followed by cavalry divisions 
to complete the enemy’s defeat. Here, too, it is to be observed 
there is no true shock. The infantry' masses merely “ present 
the cheque for payment,” and apart from surprises, ambushes 
and fights in woods and villages there are few recorded cases 
of bayonets being crossed in these wars. Napoleon himself 
said “ l,e feu est tout, le restc pen dc chose,” and though a mere 
plan of his dispositions suggests that he was the disciple of Folard 
and Menil Durand, in reality he simply applied “ fire-power ” 
in the new and grander form which his own genius imagined. 

'I'he problem, then, was not what it had been one hundred 
and fifty years before. The business of the attack was not to 
break down the passive resistance of the defence, but to destroy 
or to evade its (ire-power. No attack with the bayonet could suc¬ 
ceed if this remained effective and unbroken, and no resistance 
(in the open field at least) availed when it had been mastered 
or evaded. In Napoleon’s army, the circumstance that the 
infantry was (after 1807) incapable of carrying out its own 
fire-preparation forced the task into the hand.s of the field 
artillery. In other armies the 18th-century system had been 
discredited by' repeated disasters, and the infantry, as it became 
“ nationalized,” was passing slowly through the successive 
phases of irregular tines, “ swarms,” skirmisliers and line-and- 
column formations that the French Revolutionary armies had 
traversed before them—none of them methods that in themselves 
had given decisive results. 

In all Europe the only infantry that represented the Frederician 
tradition and prcpare.d its own charge by its own fire was the 
The British. Eye-witnesses who served in the ranks of 
Biitieh the French have described the sensation of powerle.s!;- 
Peataealarness that they felt as their attacking column approached 
taterntry. j.jjg watched it load and come to the present. 

The column stopped short, a few men cheered, others opened 
a ragged individual fire, and then came the volleys and the 
counter-attack that swept away the column. Sometimes this 
counter-stroke was made, as in the famous case of Busaco, from 
an apparently unoccupied ridge, for the British line, under 
Moore’s guidance, had shaken off the Prussian stifiness, fought 
2 deep instead of 3 and was able to take advantage of cover. 
The “ blankness of the battlefield ” noted by so many observers 
to-day in the South African and Manchurian Wars was fully as 
characteristic of Wellington’s battles from Vimeiro to Waterloo, 
in spite of close order and red uniforms. But these battles 
were of the offensive-defensive type in the main, and for various 
reasons this type could not be accepted as normal by the rest 
of Europe. Nonchalance was not characteristic of the eager 
national levies of 1813 and 1814, and the Wellington method of 

* Even when fhe hostile artillery was still capable of fire these 
masses were used, for m no other formation could the heterogeneous 
and ill-trained infantry of Napoleon's vassal states (which consti¬ 
tuted half of his army) be brought up at all. 


infantry tactics, though it had brought about the failure of 
Napoleon’s last effort, was still generally regarded as an illustra¬ 
tion of the already recognized fact that on the defensive the fire¬ 
power of the line, unless partly or wholly evaded by rafndity 
in the advance and manoeuvring power or mastered and extin¬ 
guished by the fire-power of the attack, made the front of the 
defence impregnable. There was indeed nothing in the English 
tactics at Waterloo that, standing out from the incidents of the 
battle, offered a new principle of winning battles. 

Nor indeed did Europe at large desire a fresh era of warfare. 
Only the French, and a few unofficial students of war elsewhere, 
realized the significance of the rejuvenated “ line.” For every 
one else, the later Napoleonic battle was the model, and as the 
great wars had ended before the “ national ” spirit had been 
exhausted or misused in wars of aggrandizement, infantry 
tactics retained, in Germany, Austria and Russia, the character¬ 
istic Napoleonic formations, lines of battalion or regimental 
columns, sometimes combined with linear formations for fire, 
and always covered by skirmishers. That these columns must 
j in action dissolve sooner or later into dense irregular swarms 
was of course foreseen, but Napoleon had accustomed the world 
I to long and costly fire-fighting as the preliminary to the attack 
of the massed reserves, and for the short remainder of the period 
of smooth-bore muskets, troop.s were always launched to the 
attack in columns covered by a thin line of picked shots as 
skirmishers. The moral power of the offensive “ will to conquer ” 
and the rapidity of the attack itself were relied upon to evade 
and disconcert the fire-power of the defence. If the attack, 
failed to do so, the ranges at which infantry fire was really 
destructive were so small that it was easy for the columns to 
deploy or disperse and open a fire-fight to prepare the way for 
the next line of columns. And after a careful study of the 
battle of tlie Alma, in which the British line won its last great 
victory in the open field, Moltke himselt only proposed such 
modifications in the accepted tactical system as would admit of 
the troops lieing deployed for defence instead of meeting attack, 
as the Russians met it, in solid and almost stationary columns. 
Fire in the attack, in fact, had come to be considered as chiefly 
the work of artillery, and as artillerj', being an expensive arm, 
had been reduced during the period of military stagnation 
following Waterloo, and was no longer capable of Napoleonic 
feats, the attack was generally a bayonet attack pure and simple. 
Waterloo and the Alma were credited, not to fire- 
power, but to English solidity, and as Ardant du mettm^e, 
Picq observes, “ All the peoples of Europe say IM’ 

‘ no one can resist our bayonet attack if it is made 
resolutely ’—and all are right. . . . Bayonet fixed or in the 
scabbard, it is all the same.” Since the disappearance of the 
“ dark impenetrable wood ” of spears, the question has always 
turned on the word “ resolute.” If the defence cannot by any 
means succeed in mastering the resolution of the assailant, it is 
doomed. But the means (moral and material) at the disposal 
of the defence for the purpose of mastering this resolution were, 
within a few years of the Crimean War, revolutionized by the 
general adoption of the rifle, the introduction of the breech-loader 
and the revival of the “ nation in arms.” 

Thirty years before the Crimea the flint-lock had given way 
to the percussion lock (see Gun), which was more certain in its 
action and could be used in all weathers. But fitting a copper 
cap on the nipple was not so simple a matter for nervous fingers 
as priming with a pindi of powder, and the usual rate of fire 
had fallen from the five rounds a minute erf Frederick's day to 
two or three at the most. ” Fare-power ” therefore was at a 
low level until the general introduction * of the rifled barrel, 
which while further diminishing the rate of fire, at any rate 
greatly increased the range at which volleys were thoroughly 
effective. Artillery (sec Artillery,^ 13), the fire-weapon of the 

• Rifles had, of course, been used by corps of light troops (both 
infantry and mounted) for luaiiy years. The Britiali Rifle Brigade 
was formed in 1800, but even in the Seven Years’ War there were 
rifle-corps or companies in the armies of Prus.sia and Austria. These 
older rifles could not compare in rapidity or volume of fire witti the 
ordinary firelock. 
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attack, made no corresponding progress, and even as early as 
the Alma and Inkerman (where the British troops used the 
Enfield rifle) the dense columns had suffered heavily without 
being able to retaliate by “ crossing bayonets.” Fire power, 
therefore, though still the special prerogative of the defence, 
began to reassert its influence, and for a brief period the defensive 
was regarded as the best form of tactics. But the low rate of 
fire was still a serious objection. Many incidents in the American 
Civil War showed this, notably Fredericksburg, where the key 
of the Confederate position was held—against a simple frontal 
attack unsupported by effective artillery fire—by three brigades 
in line one behind the other, i.e. by a six-deep firing line. No 
less force could guarantee the “ inviolability of the front,” and 
even when, in this unnatural and uneconomical fashion, the rate 
of fire was augmented as well as the effective range, a properly 
massed and well-led attack in column (or in a rapid succession of 
deployed lines) generally reached the defender's position, though 
often in such disorder that a resolute counterstroke drove it 
back again. The American fought over more difficult country' 
and with less previous drill-training than the armies of the Old 
World. The fire-power of the defence, therefore, that even in 
.America did not always prevail over the resolution of the attack, 
entirely failed in the Italian war of to stop the swiftly 
moving, well-drilled columns of the French professional army, in 
which the national elan had not as yet been suppressed, as it 
was a few years later, by the doctrine that “ the new arms found 
their greatest sco]>e in the defence.” The Austrians, who had 
pinned their faith to this doctrine, deserted their false gods, 
forbade any mention of the defensive in their drill-books, and 
brought back into honoitr the bayonet tactics of the old wars. 

The need of artillery support for the attack was indeed felt 
(though the gunners had not as yet evolved any substitute 
for the case-shot preparation of Napoleon's time), but men 
remembered that artillery was used by the great captain, not 
so much to enable good troops to close with the enemy, as to 
win battles with masses of troops of an inferior stamp, and 
contemporary experience seemed to show that (if losses were 
accepted as mes itable) good and resolute troops could overpower 
the defence, even in face of the rifle and without the aid of case 
shot. But a revolution was at hand. 

In iH6i Moltke, discussing the war in Italy, wrote, “ General 
Niel attributes his \iclory (at Solfcrino) to the bayonet. But 
Tb» imply that the attai k was often followed 

bneeb- by a hand-to-hand fight, in principle, when one 
lading makes a bayonet charge, it is because one supposes 
that the enemy will not await it. . . . I'o apprnaeh (he 
enemy closely, pouring an efficaetons fire into him —as Frtiderick 
the (ireal's infantry did—/.s also a method oj the offensive." This 
method was applicable at that time for the Prussians alone, for 
they alone possessed a breech-loading firearm. The needle-gun 
was a rudimentary weapon in many respects, but it allowed 
of maintaining more than twice the rate of fire that the muzzle- 
loader could give, and, moreover, it permitted the full use of 
cover, because the firer could he down to fire without having to 
rise between every round to load. Further, he could load while 
actually running forward, whereas with the old arms loading 
not only required complete exposure but also checked movement. 
The advantages of the Prussian weapon were further enhanced, 
in the war against Austria, by the revulsion of feeling in the 
Imperial army m favour of thie pure bayonet charge in masses 
that had followed upon Magenta and .Solferino. 

With the stiffly drilled professional soldier of England, Austria 
and Russia the handiness of the new weapon could hardly have 
been exploited, for (in Russia at any rate) even skirmishers 
liad to march in step. The Prussians were drilled nominally in 
accordance with regulations dating from 1812, and therefore 
suitable, if not to the new weapon, at least to the ” swarm ” 
fighting of an enthusiastic national army, but upon these regula¬ 
tions a mass of peace-time amendments had been superposed, 
and in theory their drill was as stiff as that of the Russians. 
But, as in France in 1793-1796, the composition of their army— 
a true ‘‘ nation in arms ''—and the character of the officers 


' evolved by the universal service system saved them from their 
regulations. The offensive spirit was inculcated as thoroughly 
as elsewhere, and in a much more practical form. Dietrich von 
Bulow’s predictions of the future battle of “ .skirmishers ” 
(meaning thereby a dense but irregular firing line) had capti¬ 
vated the younger school of officers, while King William and 
the veterans of Napoleon’s wars were careful to maintain small 
columns (sometimes company > columns of 250 rifles, but quite 
as often half-battalion and battalion columns) as a .solid back¬ 
ground to the firing line. Thus in 1866 (see Seven Weeks’ 
War), as Moltke had foreseen, the attacking infantry fought its 
way to close quarters by means of its own fire, and the bayonet 
charge again became, in his own words, “ not the first, biit the 
last, phase of the combat,” immediately succeeding a last 
burst of rapid fire at short range and carried out by the company 
and battalion re.serves in close order. Against the Austrians, 
whose tactics alternated between unprepared bayonet rushes 
by whole brigades and a passive slow-firing defensive, victory 
was easily achieved. 

But immediately after Kbniggriitz the French army was 
served out with a breech-loading rifle greatl)' superior in every 
respect to the needle-gun, and after four years' tension lauatry 
France pitted breech-loader against breech-loader, la 
In the first battles (see Worth, and Metz : Battles) «t 
the decision-seeking spirit of the ” armed nation,” the 
inferior range of the needle-gun as compared with that of the 
chassepot, and the recollections of easy triumphs in 1864 and 
1866, all combined to drive the German infantry forward to 
within easy range before they began to make use of their weapons. 
This their powerful artillerv’ would have sufficed of itself to 
ensure (see Sedan), had they but waited for its fire to lake 
effect. But they did not do so, and they suffered accordingly, 
for, owing to the ineffectiveness of their rifle between looo and 
400 yds. range, they had to advance, as the Austrians and 
Russians had done in previous wars, without firing a shot. In 
these circumstances their formations, whether line or column, 
broke up, and the whole attacking force dissolved into long 
irregular swarms. These swarms were practically composed 
only of the brave men, while the rest huddled together in woods 
and valleys. When, therefore, at last the firing line came within 
400 or 500 yds. of the French, it was both severely tried and 
numerically weak, but the fact that it was composed of the 
best men only enabled it to open and to maintain an effective 
fire. Even then the Ereneh, highly disciplined professional 
soldiers that they were, repeatedly swept them back by counter- 
strokes, but these counlcrstrokes were subjected to the fire of 
the German guns and were never more than locally and moment¬ 
arily effective. More and more German infantry was pushed 
forward to support the firing line, and, like its predecessors, 
each reinforcement, losing most of its unwilling men as it 
advanced over the shot-swept ground, consisted on arri\’al 
of really determined men, and closing on the firing line pushed 
it forward, sometimes 20 yds., sometimes too. until at last rapid 
fire at the closest ranges dislodged the stubborn defenders. 
Bayonets (as usual) were never actually used, save in sudden 
encounters in woods and villages. The decisive factors were, 
first the superiority of the Prussian guns, secondly, heavy and 
effective fire delivered at short range, and above all the high 
moral of a proportion of resolute soldiers who, after being sub¬ 
jected for hours to the most demoralizing influences, had still 
courage left for the final dash. These three factors, in spite of 
changes in armament, rule the infantry attack of to-day. 

l.N’FANTRY Ta(TICS SINCE 1870 

The net re.sult of the Franco-German War on infantry tactics, 
as far as it can l>e summed up in a single phrase, was to transfer 
the fire-fight to the line of skirmishers. Henceforward the old 
and correct sense of the word “ skirmishers '’ is lost. They have 

' The Prussian company was about 2,50 strong (sec below under 
‘ ‘ Organization "). This strength was adopted after 1870 by practically 
all nations which adopted universal service. The battalion had 4 
companies. 
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nothing to do with a “ skirmish,” but are the actual organ of 
battle, and their old duties of feeling the way for the battle- 
formations have been taken over by “ scouts.” The last-named 
were not, however, fully recognized in Great Britain ^ till long 
after the war—not, in fact, until the war in South Africa had 
shown that the “ skirmisher ” or firing line was too powerful an 
engine to be employed in mere “ feeling.” In most European 
armies “ combat patrols,” which work more freely, are preferred 
to scouts, but the idea is the same. 

The fire-fight on the line of skirmishers, now styled the firing 
line, is the centre of gravity of the modem battle. In 1870, 
Lmont peculiar circumstances of unequal arma- 

af isTO. the “fire-fight” was insufficiently developed 

and uneconomically used, and after the war tacticians 
turned their attention to the evolution of better methods than 
those of Worth and Gravelotle, Europe in general following 
the lead of Prussia. Controversy, in the early stages, took the 
form of a contest between “ drill ” and “ individualism,” irre¬ 
spective of formation.s and technical details, for until about 
T890 the material efficiency of the gun and the rifle remained 
very m\ich what it had been in 1870, and the only new factor 
bearing on infantry tactics was the general adoption of a 
“ national army " system similar to Prussia’s and of rifles equal, 
and in some ways superior, to the chassepot. All European 
armies, therefore, had to consider equality in artillery power, 
equality in the ballistics of rifles, .and equal intensity of fighting 
spirit as the normal conditions of the next battle of nations. 
Here, in fact, was an equilibrium, and in such conditions how 
was the attacking infantry to force its way forward, whether 
by fire or movement or by both ? I’rance sought the answer 
in the domain of artillery. Under the guidance of General 
Uanglois, she re-created the Napoleonic hurricane of case-shot 
(represented in modem conditions by time shrapnel), while 
I rom the doctrine formed by Generals Maillard and Bonnal there 
came a system of infantry tactics derived fundamentally from 
the tactics of the Napoleonic era. This, however, came later; 
tor the moment (viz. from 1871 to about 1890) the lead in 
infantry training wa,s admittedly in the hands of the Prussians. 

German officers who had fought through the war had seen 
the operations, generally speaking, cither from the staff officer's 
or from the regimental officer’s point of view. To the former 
and to many of the latter the most indelible impression of the 
battlefield was what they called Massen-Driickehergertum or 
wholesale skulking.’’ The rest, who had perhaps in most 
cases led the brave remnant of their companies in the final 
assaults, believed that battles were won by the individual I 
soldier and his rifle. The difference between the two may be | 
said to lie in this, that the first sought a remedy, the .second a ; 
method. The remedy was drill, the method extended order. ' 
The extreme statement of the case in favour of drill pure and 
simple is to be found in the famous anonymous pamphlet A 


as dense swarm formations were quite as vulnerable as an 
ordinal^ line, it was an easy step from a thick line of “individuals ” 
to a thin one. The step was, in fact, made in the middle of the 
war of 1870, though it was hardly noticed that extension only 
became practicable in proportion as the quality of the enemy 
decreased and the Germans became acclimatized to fire. 

Between these extremes, a moderate school, with the emperor 
William (who had more experience of the human being in battle 
than any of his officers) at its head, spent a few years in groping 
for close - order formations which admitted of control without 
vulnerability, then laid down the principle and studied the 
method of developing the greatest fire-power of which short- 
service infantry was supposed capable, ultimately combined 
the “ drill ’’ and teaching ideas in the German infantry regula¬ 
tions of 1888, which at last abolished those of 1812 with their 
multitudinous amendments. 

The necessity for “ teaching ” arose partly out of the new 
conditions of service and the relative rarity of wars. The 
soldier could no longer learn the ordinary rules oi coagteioat 
.safety in action and comfort in bivouac by experience, 
and had to be taught. But it was still more the new morftra 
conditions of fighting that demanded careful individual 
training. Of old, the professional soldier (other than the man 
belonging to light troops or the ground scout) was, roughly 
speaking, either so far out of immediate danger as to preserve 
his reasoning faculties, or so deep in battle that he became the 
unconscious agent of his inborn or acquired instincts. But the 
increased range of modem arms prolonged the time of danger, 
and although (judged by casualty returns) the losses to-day 
arc far less than those which any regiment of Frederick’s day 
was expected to face without flinching, and actual fighting is 
apparently spasmodic, the period in which the individual 
soldier is subjected to the fear of bullets is greatly increased. 
Zorndorf, the most severe of Frederick’s battles, lasted sc\'en 
hours, Vionville twelve and Worth eleven. The battle of the 
future in Europe, without being as prolonged as Liao-Yang, 
Shaho and Mukden, will still be undecided twenty-four hours 
after the advanced guards have taken contact. Now, for a great 
part of this time, the “ old Prussian fire discipline,” which 
above all aims at a rapid decision, will be not only unnecessary, 
but actually hurtful to the progress of the battle a.s a whole. 
As in Napoleon’s day (for reasons presently to be mentioned) 
the battle must resolve itself into a preparative and a decisive 
phase.'- In the last no commander could desire a better instru¬ 
ment (if such were attainable with the armies of to-day) than 
Frederick’s forged steel machine, in which every company was a 
human mitrailleuse. But the preparatory combat not only 
will be long, but also must be graduated in intensity at different 
times and places in accordance with the commander’s will, 
and the Frederician battalion only attained its mechanical 
perfection by the absolute and permanent submergence of the 


.Summer Night's Dream, in which a return to the “ old Pru.ssian 
fire-discipline ” of Frederick’s day was offered as the solution 
of the problem, how to give “ fire ” its maximum eflicacity. 
Volleys and absolutely mechanical obedience to word of command 
represent, of course, the most complete application of fire-power 
that can be conceived. But the proposals of the extreme 
close-order school were nevertheless merely pious aspirations, 
not so much because of the introduction of the breech-loader as 
because the short-service “national ” army ran never be “drilled " 
in the Frederician sense. The proposals of the other school were, 
however, even more impracticable, in that they rested on the 
hypothesis that all men were brave, and that, consequently, 
all that was necessary was to teach the recruit how to shoot 
and to work with other individuals in the squad or company. 
Disorder of the firing line was accepted, not as an unavoidable 
evil, but as a condition in which individuality had full play, and 

> The 1902 edition of Infantry Training indeed treated the new 
scouts as a thin advanced tiring line, but in 1907, at which date 
important modifications began to be made in the " doctrine ” of the 
British .\rmy; the scouts were expressly restricted to the old-fashioned 
“ skirmishing ” duties. 


individual qualities of each soldier, with the result that, although 
it furnished the maximum effort in the minimum lime, it was 
useless once it fell apart into ragged groups. The individual 
spirit of earnestness and intelligence in the use of ground by 
small fractions, which in Napoleon's day made the combat 
d’usure possible, was necessarily unknown in Frederick's. On 
the other hand, graduation implies control on the part of the 
leaders, and this the method of irregular swarms of individual 
fighters imagined by the German progressives merely abdicates. 
At most such swarms—however close or extended—can only 
j be tolerated as an evil that no human power can avert when the 
I battle has reached a certain stage of intensity. Even the latest 
I German Infantry Training (1906) is explicit on this point. “ It 
must never lie forgotten that the obligation of abandoning 
close order is an evil which can often be avoided when," &c. &c. 
(par. 342). The consequences of this evil, further, are actually 
less serious in proportion as the troops are well drilled—not to 

* This is no new thing, but belongs, irrespective of armament, to 
the " War of masses.” The king of Prussia’s fighting instructions 
of the 10th of August 1813 lay down the principle as clearly as any 
modern work. 
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an unnecessary and unattainable ideal of mechanical perfection, 
but to a state of instinctive self-control in danger. Drill, there¬ 
fore, carried to such a point that it ha.s eliminated the bad habits 
of the recruit without detriment to his good habits, is still the true 
basis of all military training, whether training be required for the 
swift controlled movements of bodies of infantry in close order, 
for the cool and steady fire of scattered groups of skirmishers, 
or for the final act of the resolute will embodied in the “ decisive 
attack.” Unfortunately for the solution of infantry problems 
“ drill ” and ‘‘ close order ” are often contused, owing chiefly 
to the fact that in the 1870 battles the dissolution of close order 
formations practically meant the end of control as control was 
then understood. Both the material and objective, and the 
inward and spiritual significances of ‘‘ drill ” are, however, 
independent of “ close order.” In fact, in modem history, 
when a resolute general has made a true decisive attack with 
half-drilled troops, he has generally arrayed them in the closest 
possible formations. 

Urill Is the militarv lorni of education by rcpetilion and association 
(see G. le Hon, Pivihalogie de I'iducalioH). Matcnaliy it consists in 
DrIIL exercises frequently repealeil by bodies oi soldiers witli 
a view to en.jurinji tlie harmonious aetion of each indi¬ 
vidual in the work to lie performed by the mass—in a word, re- 
lieatsals. Piivsical ” drill ” is based on piiysioloqv and gymnastics, 
and aims at tlie development of the plivsique and tlie individual will 
povvor.i But the psychological or moral is iniomparably tlic most 
important side of drill I t is the uiethorl or .art of discipline Neillier 
^^fbeontrol nor devotion in the face of imminent danger can as a rule 
come from individual reasoning. A commander in-chief keeps 
himself iree from the contact with the turinoil of liatUc so long as 
he has to calculate, to study reports or to niaiieeuvre, and com¬ 
manders ol lower gr.ules, in proportion as tlieir iluly brings tliem 
mto tlie midst ot danger, arc subjer ted to greatei or less disturbing 
inliueiiccs. The man 111 the fighting line where the <langer is greatest is 
altogether tlie sl.ive of tlie unconscious. Overtaxed infantry, whether 
defeated or successful, have been observed to present an appearance 
of absolute insanity. It is true that m the special case of great war 
exnerience reason resumes part ol its dominion in proportion as tlie 
fight becomes the soldier's habitual niilmi. Thus towards the end of 
a long war meu become skilful and cunning indivultial fighters; 
sometimes, too, feelings of resiiect for tlie enemy aiise and lead to 
interchange of courtesies .it tlie outi>osls, and it lias also lieen 
noticed that in the last stage of a long war men are less inclined to 
sacriiice tliemselves. All tins is " reason " as against inborn or 
inbred instinct. But in the modern worlil, wlncii is normally at 
peace, some method must be toiiiid ol ensuring tliat tlie peace- 
trained soldier will carry out his duties wdien his 'eason is sub¬ 
merged. Now we know that tlie constant repetition of a certain 
act, whether on a given impulse or of the individiuiTs own volition, 
will eventually make the performance ol that act a reflex action. 
For this reason peace-drilled troops liave often deleatcd a war- 
trained enemy, even when tlie motives for fighting were ecjually 
powerful on each side The mechanical perlormancc ol movements, 
and loading and firing at tlio enemy, under the most disturbing 
conditions can be ensured bv bringing the required Belf-control from 
tile donuciti of reason into tliat of instinct. *' P'^ducctiiofi " says le 
Bon, " fit I'art de fairc pasier le conscient dans I’lneonsi lent Lastly, 
the instincts ol the recruit lieing those special to his race or nation’ 
winch are the more powerful bccau.se they are operative tlirougli 
many generations, it is tlie drill sergeant's business to bring about, 
by disuse, atropliy ol the instincts wliicli militale against soldierly 
efficiency, and to develop, by constant rejictition and sperial pre- 
jiaration, other useful instincts wliicli the Englishman or Frenchman 
or German does not as siicli jiosscss. In short, as regards infantry 
training, tlierc is no real distinchon between drill and education, save 
m so lar as tlie latter term covers instruction in small details of field 
service wliicli demand alertness, shrew'dness and technical know¬ 
ledge (as distinct from technical training). As nnderslood by the 
controversialists of the last generation, drill was the antithesis of 
education. To day, however, the principle of education having 
prevailed against tlie old-fashioned notion of drill, it has been dis¬ 
covered tliat alter all drill is merely an intensive form ot education. 
This discovery (or rather definition and justification of an existing 
ernpirical rule) is attritmtable chiefly to a certain school of French 
officers, who seized more rapidly tlian civilians the significance of 
modern psycho-physiology In tlieir eyes, a military liody possesses 
in a more marked degree than another, the primary requisite of the 
" psycliological crowd,*' studied by Gustave le Bon, viz. the orienta¬ 
tion of the wills of each and all members of the crow'd in a determined 
direction. Such a crowd generates a collective will tliat dominates 
the wills of the individuals composing it. It coheres and acts on the 

' In the British Service, men whose nerves betray them on the 
shooting range are ordered more gymnastics (Musketry Regulations, 
1910). 
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common property of all the instincts and habits in which each 
shares. Further it tends to extremes of baseness and heroism— 
this being particularly marked in the military crowd—and lastly it 
reacts to a stimulus. The last is the keynote of the whole subject of 
infantry training as also, to a lesser degree, of that of the other arms. 
The officer can be regarded practically aa a hypnotist playing upon 
the unconscious activities of bis subject. In the lower grades, it is 
immaterial whetlier reason, caprice or a Iresli set ol instincts stimu¬ 
lated by an outside authority, set in motion the " sugge.stion." 'The 
true leader, whatever the provenance of his ” suggestion,'' makes it 
effective by dominating the " psychological crowd " that he leads. 
On the other hand, if he fails to do so, he is himself dominated by the 
uncontrolled will of the crowd, and although Icadcrless mobs have at 
times shown extreme heroism, it is far more usual to find them re¬ 
verting to the primitive instinct of brutality or panic fear. .A mob, 
therefore, or a raw regiment, requires greater powers of suggestion 
m its leader, whereas a thorough course of drill tunes the " crowd " 
to respond to the stimulus that average officers can apply. 

So far from diminishing, drill has increased in importance 
under modern conditions of recruiting. It has merely changed 
in form, and instead of being repressive it has become educative. 
The force of modem short-service troops, as troops, is far .sooner 
spent than that of the old-fashioned aulomalic regiments, while 
the reserve force of its component parts, remaining after the 
dissolution, is far higher than of old. Hut this uncontrolled 
force is liable to panic as well as amenable to an impulse of 
self-sacrifice. In so lar, then, it is necessary to adopt the catch¬ 
word of the Billow school and to “ organize disorder,” ami the 
only known method of doing so is drill. ” Individualism ” 
pure and .simple had certainly n brief reign during and after 
the South African War, especially in (Ireut Britain, and both 
France and Germany coquetted with " Boer tactics," until 
the Russo-Japanese war brought military Europe back to the 
old principles. 

But the South African War came precisely at the point of time 
when the controversies of 1870 had crystallized into a form of 
tactics that was not suitable to the conditions of that 
war, while about the same lime the relations ol infantry 4**,*,^** 
and artillery underwent a prtifound change. As 
regards the South African War, the clear atmosphere, 
the trained sight of the Boers, and the alternation of level plain 
anfl high concave kopjes which constituted the usual battlefield, 
made the front to front infantry attacks not merely diliicult but 
almost impossible. For years, indeed ever since the Peninsular 
War, the tendency of the British army to deploy early had 
afforded a handle to European critics of its tactical methods. 
It was a tendency that survived with the rest of the “ linear ” 
tradition. But in South Africa, owing to the special advantages 
of the defenders, which denied to the assailant all reliable indica¬ 
tions of the enemy 's strength and positions, this early deployment 
had to lake a non-committal form—viz, many successive lines 
of skirmishers. The application of this form was, indeed, made 
easy by the openness of the ground, but like all “ schematic " 
formations, open or close, it could not be maintained under fire, 
with the special disadvantage that the extensions were .so wide 
as to make any manoeuvring after the fight had cleared up a 
situation a practical impossibility. Hence some preconceived 
idea of an objective was an essential preliminary, and as the 
Boer mounicd infantry hardly ever stood to defend any particular 
position to the la.st (as they could always renew the fight at some 
oilier point in their vast territory), the preconceived idea was 
always, after the early battles, an envelopment in which the 
troops told off to tlie frontal holding attack were required, not to 
force their advance to its logical conclusion, but to keep the fight 
alive until the flank attack made itself felt. The principal 
tendency of British infantry tactics after the Boer War was 
therefore quite naturally, under European as well as colonial 
conditions, to deploy at the outset in great depth, i.e. in many 
lines of skirmishers, each line, when within about 1400 yds. of 
the enemy’s position, extending to intervals of 10 to 20 piaces 
between individuals. The reserves were strong and their import¬ 
ance was well marked in the 1902 training manual, but their 
functions were rather to extend or feed the firing line, to servo 
as a rallying point in case of defeat and to take up the pursuit 
(par. 220, Infantry Training, 1902), than to form tite engine of 
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a decisive attack framed by the commander-in-chief after 
“ engaging everywhere and then seeing ” as Napoleon did. 
The 1905 regulations adhered to this theory of the attack in the 
main, only modifying a number of tactical prescriptions which 
p j _ had not proved satisfactory after their transplantation 
</o^/ tbt South Africa to Europe, but after the Russo- 
Brititii Japanese War a series of important amendments was 
" new- issued which gave greater force and still greater elas- 
Ma»." ticity to the attack procedure, and in 1909 the tactical 
“ doctrine ” of the British army was definitively formulated in 
Field Service Regulations, paragraph 102, of which after enumerat¬ 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of the “ preconceived 
idea ” system, laid it down, as the normal procedure of the 
British Army, that the general should “ obtain the decision by 
manoeuvre on the battle-field with a large general reserve maintained 
in his own hand ” and “ strike with his reserve at the right place 
and time." 

The rehabilitation of the Napoleonic attack idea thus frankly 
accepted in Great Britain had taken place in France several 
years before the South African War, and neither this war nor 
that in Manchuria effectively shook the faith of the French army 
in the principle, while on the other hand Germany remains 
faithful to the “ preconceived idea,” both in strategy and 
tactics.^ This essential difference in the two rival ‘‘ doctrines ” 
is intimately connected with the revival of the Napoleonic 
artillery attack, in the form of concentrated time shrapnel. 

The Napoleonic artillery preparation, it will be remembered, was 
a lire of overwhelming intensity delivered against the selected point 
of the enemy's position, at the moment of the massed and decisive 
assault of the reserves. Ill Napoleon’s time the artillery went in to 
within yoo or .(oo yds. range for this act, t.e. in front of the infantry, 
where.as now the guns fire over the heads of the infantry and coii- 
eontrafe shells instead of guns on the vital point. The principle is, 
however, the same. A model inhantry attack in the Napoleonic 
manner was that of Okasaki’s brigade on the Terayama hill at the 
battle of Shaho, described by Sir Ian Hamilton in his Staff Officer's 
Scrap-Bonh. The Japanese, methodical and cautious as they were, 
only sanctioned a pure open force assault as a last resort. Then the 
brig idler Okasaki, a peculiarly resolute leader, arrayed his brigade 
in a " schematic " attack formation of four lines, the first two in 
single rank, the third in line and the loiirth In company columns. 
Covered by a powerful converging shrapnel fire, the brigade covered 
the first goo yds. of open plain without firing a sliot. Then, however, 
it disappeared from sight amongst the houses of a village, and the 
spectators watched the thousands oi flashes fringing the further edge 
that indicated a fire-fight at decisive range (the Terayama was about 
boo yds. beyond the houses). Forty minutes passed, and the army 
commander Kuroki said, " He cannot go forward. We are in check 
to-day all along the line " But at that moment Okasaki’s men, no 
longer in a " schematic " formation but in many irregularly disposed 
groups—some of a dozen men and some of seventy, some widely 
extended and some practically in close order—rushed forward at full 
speed over 600 yds. of open ground, and stormed the Terayama with 
the bayonet. 

Such an attack a.s that at the battle of Shaho is rare, but so 
it has always been with masterpieces of the art of war. We have 
only to multiply the front of attack by two and the 
a^iMiyi engaged by five—and to find the resolute 

attack. general to lead them—to obtain the ideal decisive 
attack of a future European war. Instead of the bare 
open plain over which the advance to decisive range was made, 
a European general would in most cases dispose of an area 
of spinneys, farm-houses and undulating fields. The schematic 
approach-march would be replaced in France and England 
by a forward movement of bodies in close order, handy 
enough to utilize the smallest covered ways. Then the fire 
of both infantry and artillery would be augmented to its 
maximum intensity, overpowering that of the defence, and 
the whole of the troops opposite the point to be stormed would 
be thrown forward for the bayonet charge. The formation for 

’ In 1870 the " preconceived idea ” wa.s practically confined to 
strategy, and the tactical improvisations of the Germans themselvc.s 
deranged the execution of the plan quite as often as the act of the 
enemy. Of late years, therefore, the ’’ preconceived idea " has been 
imposed on tactics also in that country. Special care and study is 
given to the once despised " early deployments ” in cases where a 
fight is part of the " idea,” and to the difficult problem of breaking 
ofi the action, when it takes a form that is incompatible with the 
development of the main scheme. 


this scarcely matters. What is important is speed and the 
w'ill to conquer, and for this purpose small bodies (sections, 
half-companies or companies), not in the close order of the drill 
book but grouped closely about the leader who inspires and 
controls them, are as potent an instrument as a Frederidan 
line or a Napoleonic column. 

Controversy, in fact, does not turn altogetiier on the method 
of the assault, or even on the method of obtaining the fire- 
superiority of guns and rifles that justifies it. Although one 
nation may rely on its guns more than on the rifies, or vice versa, 
all are agreed that at decisive range the firing line should 
contain as many men as can use their rifies effectually. Perhaps 
the most disputed point Ls the form of the “ approach-march,” 
viz. the dispositions and movements of the attacking infantry 
between about 1400 and about 600 yds. from the position of 
the enemy. 

The condition of the assailant’s infantry when it reaches 
decisive range,s is largely governed by the efforts it has expended 
and the losses it ha.s suffered in its progres.s. Some¬ 
times even after a firing line of some strength has been 
established at decisive range, it may prove too difficult nurvb. 
or too costly for the supports (sent up from the rear 
to replace casualties and to augment fire-power) to make their 
way to the front. Often, again, it may be within the commander’s 
intentions that his troops at some particular point in the line 
should not be committed to decisive action before a given 
time—perhaps not at all. It is obvious then that no ‘‘ normal ” 
attack procedure which can be laid down in a drill book (though 
from time to time the attempt has been made, as in the French 
regulations of 1875) can meet all cases. But here again, though 
all armies formally and explicitly condemn the normal attack, 
each has its own well-marked tendencies. 

The German regulations of 1906 define the offensive as 
" transporting fire towards the enemy, if necessary to his 
immediate proximity ” ; the bayonet attack “ con- cutraat 
firms ’’ the victory. Every attack begins with deploy- vlawt 
ment into extended order, and the leading line oatbt 
advances as close to the enemy as possible before 
opening fire. In ground offering cover, the firing * ** ' 
line has practically its maximum density at the outset. In 
open ground, however, half-sections, groups and individuals, 
widely spaced out, advance stealthily one after the other 
till aJl are in position. It is on this position, called the 
“ first fire position ” and usually about 1000 yds. from the 
enemy, that the full force of the attack is deployed, and from 
this position, as .simultaneously as possible, it opens the fight 
for fire-superiority. Then, each unit covering the advance of 
its neighbours, the whole line fights its way by open force to 
within charging distance. If at any point a decision is not 
desired, it is deliberately made impossible by employing there 
such small forces as possess no offensive power. Where the 
attack is intended to be pushed home, the infantry units employed 
act as far as possible simultaneously, resolutely and in great 
force (.see the German Infantry Regulations, 1906, ^ 324 
sqq.). 

While in Germany movement “ transports the fire,” in France 
fire is regarded as the way to make movement possible. It is 
considered (see Grandmaison, Dressage de I'infanterie) that a 
premature and excessive deployment enervates the attack, 
that the ground (i.e. covered ways of approach for small columns, 
not for troops showing a fire front) should be used as long as 
possible to march “ cn troupe ” and that a firing line should only 
be formed when it is impossible to progress without acting upon 
the enemy’s means of resistance. Thereafter each unit, in such 
order as its chief can keep, should fight its way forward, and 
help others to do so—like Okasaki’s brigade in the last stage of 
its attack—utilizing bursts of fire or patches of wood or depres¬ 
sions in the ground, as each is profitable or available to assist 
the advance. ” From the moment when a fighting unit is 
‘ uncoupled,’ its action must be ruled by two conditions, and 
by those only : the one material, an object to be reached; the 
other moral, the will to reach the object.” 
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The British Field Sernice Repdations of 1909 are in spirit 
more closely allied to the French than to the German. “ The 
climax of the infantry attack is the assault, which is made possible 
by superiority of fire ” is the principle (emphasized in the book 
it.self by the use of conspicuous type), and a “ gradual building 
up of the firing line within close range of the po.sition,” coupled 
with the closest artillery support, and the final blow of the 
reserves delivered “ unexpectedly and in the greatest possible 
strength " are indicated as tlie means.' 

I'he defence, as it u.sed to be understood, needs no description. 
To-day in all armies the defence is looked upon not as a means 
of winning a battle, but as a means of temporizing 
**"**■ and avoiding the decision until the commander of 
the defending party is enabled, by the general military situation 
or by the course and results of the defensive battle itself, to 
take the offensive. In the British Field Service Regulations it 
is laid down that when an army acts on the defensive no less 
than half of it should if possible be earmarked, suitably posted 
and placed under a single commander, for the purpose of deliver¬ 
ing a decisive counter-attack. The object of the purely defensive 
portion, too, is not merely to hold the enemy's firing line in 
<heck, but to drive it back so that the enemy may be forced 
to use up his local re.serve resources to keep the fight alive. A 
firing line covered and steadied by entrenchments, and restless 
local reserves ever on the look-out for opportunities of partial 
counterstrokes, are the instruments of this policy. 

A word must lie added on the use of entrenchments by infantry, 
a subject the technical aspect of which is fully dealt with and illus- 
„ trated in Foktificatiom .\ND Hiegecraft ; /'iWd ftc/ewes. 

maMm' Entrenchments of greater or le.-s strength by themselves 
■ have always been u.sed by infantry on the delensive, 
especially in the wars of position of the 17th and iSth centuries. 
In the Napoleonic and modern " wars of movement," they are re¬ 
garded, not as a passive defence—they have long ceased to present 
a physical barrier to assault—but as lire positions so prepared as 
to be defensible by relatively few men. Their purpose is, by econo¬ 
mizing force elsewhere, to give the maximum strength to the troops 
told off for the counter-offensive. In the later stages of the American 
Civil War, and also in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905—each 
in its way an example of a “ war of positions ”—the assailant has 
also made use of the methods of fortification to secure every suc¬ 
cessive step of progress in the attack. The usefulness and limitations 
of this procedure are dehned in generally similar terms m the most 
recent training manuals of nearly ever}’ Huroiiean army. Section 
i.fb, § 7 of the British tufanlrv Training (1905, amended 1907) 
says : " During the process ol establishing a superiority of hre, 
successive fire positions will be occupied by the firing line. As a rule 
those affording natural cover will be chosen, but it none exist and the 
intensity of the hostile fire preclude any immediate further advance, 
it may be expedient for the firing line to create some. This hastily 
constructed protection will enable the attack to cope with the 
defender's fire and thus prepare the way for a farther advance. The 
construction of cover during an attack, however, will entail delay 
and a temporary loss ol fire effect and should therefore he resorted to 
only when absolutely necessary. . . . As soon as possible the advance 
should be resumed, &c." "The German regulations are as follows 
{Infantry Training, 190(1, § ,41,4)! “ In the offensive the entrenching 
tool may be used where it is desired, for the moment, to content one’s 
self with maintaining the ground gained. . . . The entrenching tool 
is only to be used with the greate.st circumspection, because of the 
great difficulty of getting an extended line to go forward under fire 
when it has expended much effort in digging cover for itself. The 
construction of trenches must never paralyse the desire for the 
irresistible advance, anil above all must not Inti the spirit of the 
offensive." 

Organization and F.qiupment 

The organization of infantry varie.s rallicr more than that of other 
arms in different countries. Taking the British system first, the 
battalion (and not as elsewhere the regiment of two, three or more 
battalions) is the administrative and manoeuvre unit. It is about 
1000 strong, and is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, who has a 
major and an adjutant (captain or lieutenant) to assist him, and an 
officer of lieutenant's or captain's rank (almost invariably pro¬ 
moted from the ranks), styled the quartermaster, to deal with 
supplies, clothing, &c. There are eight companies of a nominal 
strength of about 120 each. These are commanded by captains (or 

' In February iqto a new Infantry Training was said to be in 
preparation. The l.T. of 190.5 is in some degree incompatible with 
tlie later and ruling doctrine of the F..S'. Regulations, and in the winter 
ol 1909 the Army Co.uncil issued a memorandum drawing attention 
to the different conceptions of the decisive attack as embodied in the 
latter and as revealed in manoeuvre procedure. 


by junior majors), and each captain has or should have two lieu¬ 
tenants or second lieutenants to assist him. Machine guns are in 
Great Britain distributed to the battalions and not massed in 
permanent batteries. In addition there are various regimental 
details, such as orderly-room .staff, cooks, cyclists, signallers, band and 
ambulance men. The company is divided into four sections ol 
thirty men each and commanded by sergeants. A half-company of 
two sections is under the control of a subaltern officer. A minor 
subdivision of the section into two '' squads ’’ is made unless the 
numbers are insufficient to warrant it. In administrative duties 
the captain’s principal assistant is the colour-sergeant or pay- 
sergeant, who is not assigned to a section command. The lieutenant- 
colonel, the senior major and the adjutant are mounted. The 
commanding officer is assisted by a battalion staff, at the head of 
which is the adjutant. The sergeant-major holds a " warrant ’’ 
from the secretary of state for war, as does the bandmaster. Other 
members of the battalion staff are non-commissioned ufluers, 
appointed by the commanding officer. The most important of these 
is the quartermaster-sergeant, who is the assistant of the quarter¬ 
master. The two colours (" king's " and " regimental ”) are m 
Great Britain carried by subalterns and escorted by colour-sergeants 
(see Colours). 

The " tactical ’’ unit of infantry is now the company, which varies 
very greatly in strength in the different armies. Elsewhere tlie 
comjiany of 250 rifles is almost universal, but in Great Britain the 
company has about no men in the ranks, forming four .sections. 
These sections, each of about 2S rifles, are the normal " fire-units," 
that is to say, the unit which delivers its tire at the orders of ii nd with 
the elevation and direction given by its commander. This, it will be 
observed, gives little actual executive work for the junior officers. 
But a more serious objection than this (which is modified in jiractice 
by arrangement and circumstances) is the fact that a small unit is 
more affected by detachments than a large one. In the home 
battalions of the Regular Army such detachments are very large, 
what with finding drafts for the foreign service battalions and for 
instructional course.s, while in the Territorial Force, where it is so 
rarely possible to assemble all the men at once, the company as 
organized is olten too small to drill as such. On the other hand, 
the full war-strength company is an admirable unit tor control and 
manoeuvre in the field, owing to its rapidity of movement, handiness 
111 using accidents of ground and cover, and susceptibility to the word 
of command of one man. But as .soon as its strength lalls below 
about 80 the advantage.s cease to counterbalance the defects. The 
sections become too small as fire-units to effect really useful lesiilts, 
and the battalion commander has to co-ordinate and to direct S luni- 
paratively ineffective units instead of 4 powerful ones. The British 
regular army, therefore, has since the South .\frican War, adojited 
the double company as the unit of training. This gives at all times a 
substantial unit for tire and inanoeiivre training, but the disad¬ 
vantage of having a good many officers only half employed is accentu¬ 
ated. As to the tactical value of the large or double company, 
opinions differ. Some hold that as the small company is a survival 
from the days when the battalion was the tactical unit and the 
company was the unit of volley-fare, it is unsuited to the moilern 
exigencies that have broken up the old rigid line into several 
independent and co-ojierating fractions. Gthers reply that tlic strong 
contmental company of 250 rifles came into existence in Prussia m 
the years alter Waterloo, not from tactical reasons, but because Ihe 
state was too jxior to maintain a large establishment of officers, and 
that in 1870, at any rale, there were many instances of its tactical 
iinwieldiness. The point that is common to both organizations is 
the fact that there is theoretically one subaltern to every 50 or 60 
rifles, and this reveals an essential difference between the British 
and the Continental systems, irrespective of the sizes or groupings of 
companies. The French or German subaltern eflcctively commands 
Ins 50 men as a unit, whereas the British subaltern sujierv ises two 
groups of 25 to 30 men under responsible non-commissioned officers. 
That is to say, a British sergeant may find himself in such a position 
that he has to be as expert in controlling and obtaining good results 
from collective fire as a German lieutenant. For reasons mentioned 
in .Army, § 40, non-commissioned officers, of the tyjie called by 
Kijiling tlie " backbone of the army,” are almost unobtainable with 
the universal service system, and the lowest unit that possesses any 
independence is the lowest unit commanded by an officer. But apart 
from the rank of the fire-unit commander, it is questionable whether 
the section, as understood in England, is not too siiiall a fare-unit, for 
European warlare at any rate. The regulations of the various 
Eurojican armies, framed for these conditions, practically agree that 
the fire-unit should lie commanded by an officer and should be large 
enough to ensure good results from collective fire. The number ol 
rifles meeting this second condition is 50 to 80 and their organization a 
" section ’’ (corresponding to the British half-company) undei a 
subaltern officer. The British army has, of course, to lie oiganized 
and trained for an infinitely wider range of activity, and no one 
would suggest the abolition of the small section as a fire-unit. But 
in a great European battle it would he almost certainly better to 
group the two sections into a real unit for fire effect. (For questions 
of infantry fire tactics see Rifle ; § Musketry.) 

On the continent of Europe the " regiment,” which is a unit, acting 
in peace and war as such, consists normally of three battalions, ami 
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oach battalion of four companies or looo rifles. The company of 
350 rifles is commanded by a captain, who is mounted. In France 
the company has four sections, commanded in war by the three 
subalterns and the '* adjudant " (company sergeant-major) ; the 
sections are further grouped in pairs to constitute pelotons (platoons) 
or half-companies under the senior of the two section leaders. In 
peace there are two subalterns only, and the pelolon is the normal 
junior officer’s command. The battalion is commanded by a major 
{commandaHt or strictly chef de batmilon) the regiment (three or 
four battalions) by a colonel with a lieutenant-colonel as second in 
command. 

In Germany, where what we have called the continental company 
originated, the regiment is of three battalions under majors, and the 
battalion of four companies commanded by captains. The company 
is divided into three /ftije (sections), each under a subaltern, who has 
as his second a sergeant-major, a " vice-sergeant-major ” or a " sword- 
knot ensign ” (aspirant officer). In war there is one additional 
officer for company. The Zug at war-strength has therefore about 
80 rifles in the ranks, as compared with the French “ section ” of 
50, and the British section of 30. 

Tlic system prevailing in the United States .since the reorganization 
of 1901 IS somewhat remarkable. The regiment, wliich is a tactical 
as well as an administrative unit, consists of three batt^ions. Each 
battalion has four companies of (at war-strength) 3 officers and 150 
rifles each. The regiment in war therefore consists of about 1800 
rifles in three small and handy battalions of doo each. The circum¬ 
stances in which this army serves, and in particular the maintenance 
of small frontier posts, have always impo.sed njion subalterns the 
responsibilities of small independent commands, and it is fair to 
assume that the 75 rifles at a subaltern's disposal are regarded 
as a tactical unit. 

In sum, then, the infantry battalion is in almost every country 
about 1000 rifles strong in four companies. In the United States it 
IS (lOO strong in lour comjjanies, and in Great Britain it is 1000 strong 
in eight. The captain's command is usually 200 to 250 men, in the 
United States 150, and in Great Britain 120, Tlie lieutenant or 
second lieutenant commands in Germany Ko rifles, in France 50, 
in the United States 75, as a unit of fire and manoeuvre. In Great 
Britain he commands, viitli reiatively restricted powers, Oo, 

.\ short account of the infantry equipments—knapsack or valise, 
belt, haversack, &c.—in use in various countries will bo found in 
Uniforms, Naval and MiLriAKV. The armament of infantry is, in 
ail countries, the magazine rifle (see Kifle) and bayonet (y.e.), for 
officers and for cerbuii under-officers sword (j/.e.) and pistol {q.v ). 
Ammunition (q.v.) in the British service is carried (a) by the individual 
soldier, {h) by the reserves (mules and carts) in regimental charge, 
some of which inaction are assembled from the battalions ofabrigade 
to form a brigade reserve, and (c) by the ammunition columns. 
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Hatailles franeaises; C. H. Firth, Cromwell’i Armv; f-erman official 
history of Frederick the Great’s wars, e.sptcially Erster Schlesische 
Krieg, I’ol. i.; Susane, Hhtoire de Vinfanterie frangaise ; French 
General Staff, Ea Tactique au sihcle — I'infanterie and La 

TacUque et la disctphne dans les ami'cs de la Revolution — Ginhal 
Sihaucnbourg ; ]. W. Fortesciie, History of the lirilisk Army ; Moor- 
SOIII, History of the jjnd Regiment; de Graiidmaison, Dressage de 
Tinfantene (Paris, 1908); works of W. v. Scherff; F. N. Maude, 
Evolution of Infantry Tactics and Attack and Defence ; [Meckel] Ein 
Sommernachtstraum (Eng. trans in United Service Magazine, 1890) ; 
J. Meckel, Tahtik ; Malachowski, Scharfe- und Revuetaktik ; H. 
Langlois, Enseignemenis de deux guerres \ F. Hoenig, Tactics of 
the Future and Twenty-four Hours of Moltke's Strategy (Eng. trails.); 
works of A. von Boguslowski; British Officers’ Reports on the Russo- 
Japanese War; H.'N.L.Yimie, Stray Military Papers; Grange, “Les 
Keahtes du champ de liataille—Woerth" (Rev. d’mlanterie, Kyob-ij); 
V. Lmdenau, “The Boer War and Infantry .Attack’’ (Journal R. 
United Service Institution, 1902-1903); Janin, “ i^ieryus snr la 
tactique—Mandchourie ’’ (Rev. d’infantine, 1909) : Soloviev, “ In¬ 
fantry Combat in the R113.S0-Jap. War'' (Eng. trans. Journal R. U.S.I,, 
1908) ; British Official Field .Service Regulations, part i. (1909), and 
Infantry Training (1905) ; German drill regulations of 1900 (Fr. 
trans.); French drill regulations of 1904 ; Japanese regulations 1907 
(Eng. trans.). The most important journals devoted to the infantry 
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and the Journal of the United States Infantry Association 
(Washington, D.C). (C, F. .A.) 

INFANT SCHOOLS. The provision in modem times of 
systematized training for children below the age when elementary 
education normally begins may be dated from the village school 
at Waldbach founded by Jean Frederic Oberlin in 1774. Robert 
Owen started an infant school at New Lanark in 1800, and 
great interest in the question was taken in Great Britain during 
the early years of the 19th century, leading to the foundation in 


1836 of the Home and Colonial School Society for tlie training 
of teachers in infant schools; this in turn reacted upon other 
countries, especially Germany. Further impetus and a new 
direction were given to the movement by Friedrich W. A. 
Froebel, and the methods of training adopted for children 
between the ages of three and six have in most countries been 
influenced by, if not based on, that .system of directed activities 
which was the foundation of the type of “ play-school ” called 
by him the Kinder Garten, or " children’s garden.” The growing 
tendency in England to lay stress on the mental training of very 
young children, and to use the ” infant school ” as preparatory 
to the elementary school, has led to u considerable reaction ; 
medical officers of health have pointed out the dangers of 
infection to which children up to the age of five are specially 
liable when congregated together—also the physical effects 
of badly ventilated class-rooms, and there is a consensus of 
opinion that formal mental teaching is directly injurious before 
the age of six or even seven years. At the same time the increase 
in the industrial employment of married women, with the 
consequent difficulty of proper care of young children by the 
mother in the home, has somewhat shifted the ground from a 
purely educational to a .social and physical aspect. While it 
is agreed that the ideal place for a young child is the home under 
the supervision of its mother, the present industrial conditions 
often compel a mother to go out to work, and leave her children 
either shut up alone, or free to play about the streets, or in the 
care of a neighbour or professional “ minder.” In each case 
the children must suffer. The provision by a public authority 
of opportunities for suitable training for such children seems 
therefore a necessity. The moral advantages gained by freeing 
tlie child from the streets, by the superintendence of a trained 
teacher over the games, by the early inculcation of habits of 
di.scipline and obedience ; the physical advantages of cleanliness 
and tidiness, and the opportunity of disclosing incipient diseases 
and weaknesses, outweigh the disadvantages which the opponents 
of infant training adduce. It remains to give a brief account of 
what is done in Great Britain, the United .States of America, 
and certain other countries. A valuable report was issued for 
the English Board of Education by a Consultative Committee 
upon the school attendance of children below the age of five 
(vol. 22 of the Special Reports, 1909), which also gives some 
account of the provision of day nurseries or criches for 
babies. 

United Kingdom .—Up to 1905 it was the general English 
practice since the Education Act of 1870 for educational 
authorities to provide facilities for the teaching of children 
between three and five years old whose parents desired it. In 
1905, of an estimated 1,467,709 children between those ages, 
583,268 were thus provided for in England and Wales. In 1905 
the objections, medical and educational, already stated, coupled 
with the increasing financial strain on the local educational 
authorities, led to the insertion in the code of that year of Article 
53, us follows : “ Where the local education authority have so 
determined in the case of any school maintained by them, 
children who are under five years may be refused admission 
to that school.” In consequence in 1907 the numbers were 
found to have fallen to 459,034 out of an estimated 1,480,550 
children, from 39-74 % in 1905 to 31 %. In the older type of 
infant school stress was laid on the mental preparation of children 
for the elementary teaching which was to come later. This 
forcing on of young children was encouraged by the system 
under which the government grant was allotted : children in 
the infant division earned an annual grant of 17.S. per head, 
on promotion to the upper school this would be increased to 
22s. In 1909 the system was altered ; a rate of 21s. 4d. was 
fixed as the giant for all children above five, and the grant for 
those below the age was reduced to 13s, 4d. Different methods 
of training the teachers in these schools as well as the children 
themselves have been now generally adopted. These methods 
are largely based on the Eroebclian plan, and greater attention 
is being paid to physical development. In one respect England 
is perhaps behind the more progres.sivc of other European 
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countries, viz. in providing facilities for washing and attending 
to the personal needs of the younger children. There is no 
femme de service as in Belgium on the staff of English schools. 
While in Ireland the children below the age of five attend the 
elementary schools in much the same proportion as in England 
imd Wales, in Scotland it has never been the general custom 
for such children to attend school. 

United Stales of America. —In no country has the kinder¬ 
garten system taken sucli firm root, and the provision made for 
children below the compulsory age is based upon it. In 1873 
there were 42 kindergartens with 1252 pupils; in i8p8 the 
numbers had risen to 2884 with 143,720 pupils ; more than half 
these were private schools, managed by charitable institutions 
or by individuals for profit. In 11)04-1905 there were 3176 
public kindergartens with 205,118 pupils. 

Austria-Hungary. —Provision in .\uslria is made for children under 
six by two types of institution, the Day Nursery {Kinderbewahr- 
ansialten) and the Kindergarten. In 1872 as the result of a State 
Commission the Kindergarten was established 111 the state system of 
education. Its aim is to '' confirm and coinplete the home education 
ol children under scliool age, so that through regulated exercise of 
body and mind they may he prejiared for institution in flic jirimary 
school " No regular teaching in ordinary school subjects is allowed ; 
games, singing and handwork, and training of speech and observation 
by objects, tales and gardening are the means adopted. I'he training 
for teachers in these schools is regulated by hia No children are to 
lie received in a kindergarten till the beginning of the fourth and must 
leave at the end of the .sixth year, in 1002 1903 there were 77,002 
children in kindergartens and 74,110 in the day nurseries. In 
Hungary a law was passed in 1891 providing for the education and 
care of children between three and six, either by asyle or nunseries 
open all the yeai round in communes which contribute from /830 to 
^12,30 in state taxation, or during fhe summer in those whose contri¬ 
bution IS less. Communes above the higher sum must provide 
kindergartens. In 1904 there were over 233,000 children in such 
institutions. 

itetgium. —For children betu'een three and six education and 
training are provided by P.cnlrs ganhennes or Jardins d’enfants. 
They are free but not comjnilsory, arc provided and managed by the 
communes, receive a state grant, ami are under government insjsec- 
tion. Schools provided by private individuals or institution.s must 
conform to the conditions of the communal schools. There is a 
large amount of voluntary assistanee especially in the provision of 
clothes and loorl for the jioorer children. The .slate first recognized 
these schools in 1833, In 1S81 there were 708 schools with accommo¬ 
dation for over 5(1,000 children: in 1907 tiiere were 2837 and 
204.84.5 children, aiijiroximately one-half of the total number of 
children in the country between the ages of three and six. In 1B90 
the minister of Public Instruction issued a code of rules on which is 
based the organization of the t.coles gardtennc'. throughout Belgium, 
fmt some of the communes have remilations of their own. A special 
examination for teachers in the Etoles gardiennes was started in 
1898, .Ml candidates must pass this ex.amination before a eertificaf 
de capaoite is granted. The training includes a course in Frocbelian 
methods. "While Froebel's system underlies the trainmg in these 
schools, the teaching is directed very much towards the practical 
education of the child, special stress being hud on manual dexterity. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic arc also cllowed in the classes for 
the older children. A marked feature of the Belgian schools is the 
close attention paid to health and jiersonal cleanlineas. In all 
schools there is a femme de service, not a teacher, but an attendant, 
whose duty it is to see to the tidiness and cleanliness of the children, 
and to their physical requirements. 

France.—-The first regular infant school was established in Paris at 
the beginning of the iqth century and styled a Salle d’e.s.sai. In 
1828 a model school, called a Satie d'asile, wa,s started, followed 
shortly by similar institutions all over France. State recognition 
and iusjiection were granted, and by 183(1 there were over 800 in 
Paris and the provinces, In 1848 they became establishments of 
jmblic instruction, and the name Pcole maiernellc which they have 
since Ixirne was given them. Every commune with 2000 inhabitants 
must have one of tliese schools or a Clusse enfantine. Admission is 
free, but not compiil.sory, for children between two and six. Food 
and clotheis are provided in exceptional cases. Formal mental 
instruction is still given to a large extent, and the older children arc 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic. Though the shifts ol the 
school include femmes de wrvtce, not so much attention is paiil to 
cleanliness as in Belgium, nor is so much stress laid on hygiene. In 
1000-1907 there were 4111 jmblic and jiruate Pcoles maternelle.s in 
France, with over 650,000 pupils. The closing of the clerical schools 
lia.s led to some diminution in the numbers. 

itcrmauy .—'fhere are two classes of institution in Germany for 
children between the ages of 2j or 3 and (> These are the Klein- 
kirulerhewahranstatten 'Kindergarten. The first are primarily 
social in purpose, and afford a place for the children of mothers who 


have to leave their homes for work. These institutions, principally 
conducted by religious or charitable societies, remain open all day 
and meals are provided. Many of them have a kindergarten attached, 
and others provide some training on Froebchan principles. The 
Irindergartcns proper are also principally in private hands, though 
most munic^lities grant financial assistance. They are conducted 
on advanced Froebelian methods, and formal teaching in reading, 
writing and arithmetic is excluded. In Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frank¬ 
fort and Munich there are municipal schools. The .state gives no 
recognition to those institutions and they form no part of the public 
system of education. 

Smtserland —In the German-speaking cantons the smaller towns 
and villages provide for the younger children by Bewahranstalten, 
generally under private management with public financial help. 
The larger towns provide kindergartens where the training is free 
blit not comjiul.sorj' for children from four to six. The.se are generally 
conducted on FroclieTs system and there is no formal instruction. 
In the French sjieaking cantons the Pcoles enfanitnes are recognized 
as the first stage of elementary education. They are free and not 
coiiipuksory for children from three to six years of age. (C. We.) 

INFINITE (from Liit. in, not, finis, end or limit; cf. findere, 
to cleave), a term applied in common usage to anything of vast 
size. Strictly, however, the epithet implies the absence of all 
limitation. As such it i.s used specially in (i) theology and 
metaphysics, (2) mathematics. 

I. 'i’racing the history of the world to the earliest date for 
which there i.s any kind of evidence, wc arc faced with the 
problem that for cv'crvthing there i.s a prior somclhing ; the mind 
IS unable to conceii'c an absolute beginning (“ ex nihilo nihil ”). 
Mundane distances become trivial when compared with the 
distance from the earth of the sun and still more of other 
heavenly bodies: hence we infer infinite space. Similarly by 
continual subdivision we reach the idea of the infinitely small. 
For these inferences there is indeed no actual physical evidence : 
infinity is a mental concept. As such the term has played an 
important part in philosophical and theological speculation. 
In early Greek jihilosophy the attempt to arrive at a physical 
explanation of existence led the Ionian thinkers to postulate 
various primal elements {e.g. water, fire, air) or simply the 
infinite, to airfi/ioc (see Ionian School). Both Tlalo and 
Aristotle devoteiJ much thought to the di.scussion as to which 
is most truly real, the finite objects of sense, or the universal 
idea of each thing laid up in the mind of God : what is the nature 
of that unity whicli lies behind the multiplicity and difference 
of perceived objeets ? The same problem, variously expressed, 
has engaged the attention of philosophers throughout the ages. 
In Christian theology God is conceived as infinite in power, 
loinwledgc and goodness, uncreated and immortal: in some 
Oriental systems the end of man is absorption into the infinite, 
his pericetion the breaking down of his human limitations. 
The metaphysical and theological conception is open to the 
agnostic objection that the finite mind of man is by hypothesis 
unable to cognize or apprehend not only an infinite object, but 
even the very conception of infinity itself ; from this stand¬ 
point the infinite is regarded as merely a postulate, as it were an 
unknown quantity (cf. J-fin mathematics). The .same difficulty 
may be expressed in another way if we regard the infinite as 
unconditioned (cf. Sir William Hamilton’s “philosophy of the 
unronditioned,” anil Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the infinite 
“ unknowable ”); if it is argued that knowledge of a thing 
arises only from the recognition of its differences from other 
things (t.e, from its limitations), it folloivs tliat knowledge of 
the infinite is impossible, for the infinite is by hypothesis 
unrelated. 

With this conception of the infinite as absolutely unconditioned 
should be compared what may be described roughly as lesser 
infinities which can be philosophically conceived and mathe¬ 
matically demonstrated. Thus a point, which is by definition 
infinitely small, is as compared with a line a unit; the line is 
infinite, made up of an infinite number of points, any pair of 
which liave an infinite number of points between them. The 
line itself, again, in relation to the plane is a unit, while the plane 
is infinite, i.e. made up of an infinite number of lines ; hence 
the plane is described as doubly infinite in relation to the point, 
and a solid as trebly infinite. This is Spinoza’s theory of the 
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“ infinitely infinite,” the limiting notion of infinity being of a 
numerical, quantitative series, each term of which is a qualitative 
determination itself quantitatively little, e.g. a line which is 
quantitatively unlimited {t.e. in length) is qualitatively limited 
when regarded as an infinitely small unit of a plane. A similar 
relation exists in thought between tire various grades of species 
and genera ; the highest genus is the “ infinitely infinite,” 
each subordinated genus being infinite in relation to the 
particulars which it denotes, and finite when regarded as a unit 
in a higher genus. 

2. In mathematics, the term “ infinite ” denotes the result of 
increasing a variable without limit; similarly, the term “ in¬ 
finitesimal,” meaning indefinitely small, denotes the result 
of diminishing the value of a variable without limit, with the 
reservation that it never becomes actually zero. The application 
of these conceptions distinguishes ancient from modem matlie- 
matics. Analytical investigations revealed the existence of 
series or .sequences which had no limit to the number of terms, 
as for example the fraction i /(i - x) which on division gives the 
.scries. i+x + x"+ . . .; the discussion of these .so-called 
infinite sequences is given in the articles Sekies and Kunction. 
The doctrine of geometrical continuity (e/.v.) and the application 
of algebra to geometry, developed in the i6th and lylh centuries 
mainly by Kepler and Descartes, led to the discovery of many 
properties which gave to the notion of infinity, as a localized 
space conception, a predominant importance. A line became 
continuous, reluming into itself by way of infinity ; two parallel 
lines intersect in a point at infinity; all circles pass through 
two fixed points at infinity (the circular points); two spheres 
intersect in a fixed circle at infinity ; an asymptote became a 
tangent at infinity ; the foci of a conic became the intersections 
of the tangents from the circular points at infinity ; the centre 
of a conic the pole of the line at infinity, &c. In analytical 
geometry the line at infinity plays an important part in trilinear 
co-ordinates. These subjects are treated in Geo.metky. A 
notion related to that of infinitesimals is presented in the Greek 
‘‘ method of exhaustion ” ; the more perfect conception, however, 
only dates from the 17th century, when it led to the infinitesimal 
calculus. A curve came to be treated as a sequence of infini¬ 
tesimal straight lines ; a tangent as the extension of an infini¬ 
tesimal chord ; a surface or area as a sequence of infinitesirnalb’ 
narrow strips, and a .solid as a collection of infinilesimally small 
cubes (see Inkinitf.simau Calculus). 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 1. The infinitesimal calculus 
is the body of rules and processes by means of which continuously 
varying magnitudes are dealt with in mathematical analysis. 
The name ‘‘ infinitesimal ” has been applied to the calculus 
because most of the leading results were first obtained by means 
of arguments about “ infinitely small ” quantities ; the “ in¬ 
finitely small ” or ‘‘ infinitesimal ” quantities were vaguely con¬ 
ceived as being neither zero nor finite but in some intermediate, 
nascent or evanescent, state. There was no necessity for this 
confused conception, and it came to be understood that it can 
be dispensed with; but the calculus was not developed by its 
first founders in accordance with logical principles from precisely 
defined notions, and it gained adherents rather through the 
impressiveness and variety of the results that could be obtained 
by using it than through the cogency of the arguments by which 
it was established. A similar statement might be made in 
regard to other theories included in mathematical analysis, such, 
for instance, os the theory of infinite series. Many, perhaps all, 
of the mathematical and physical theories which have survived 
have had a similar history—a history which may be divided 
roughly into two periods : a period of construction, in which 
results are obtained from partially formed notions, and a period 
of criticism, in which the fundamental notions become progres¬ 
sively more and more precise, and are shown to be adequate 
bases for the constructions previously built upon them. The.se 
periods usually overlap. Critics of new theories are never lacking. 
On the other hand, as E. W. Hobson has well said, “ pertinent 
criticism of fundamentals almost invariably gives rise to new 
construction.” In the history of the infinitesimal calculus the 
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lyth and 18th centuries were mainly a period of construction, 
the 19th century maialy a period of criticism, 

I. Nature 0] the Calculus. 

2. The guise in which variable quantities presented themselves 
to the mathematicians of the 17th century was that of the 
lengths of variable lines. This method of representing 
variable quantities dates from the 14th century, 
when it was employed by Nicole Oresme, who studied rtprmat- 
and afterwards taught at the College de Navarre in 
Paris from 1348 to 1361. He represented one of two 
variable quantities, e.g. the time that has elapsed 
since some epoch, by a length, called the “ longitude,” measured 
along a particular line ; and he represented the other of the two 
quantities, e.g. the temperature at the instant, by a length, 
called the ” latitude,” measured at right angles to this line, 
lie recognized that the variation of the temperature with the 
tirne was repre.sented by the line, straight or curved, which 
joined the ends of all the lines of ” latitude.” Oresme*s longitude 
and^ latitude were w^hat we should now call the abscissa and 
ordinate. The same method was used later by many writers, 
among whom Johannes Kepler and Galileo Galilei may be men¬ 
tioned. In Galileo’s investigation of 
the motion of falling bodies (1638) the 
abscissa OA represents the time during 
which a body has been falling, and the 
ordinate AB represents the velocity 
acquired during that time (see fig. i). 

'I'he velocity being proportional to the 
time, the “ curve ” obtained is a 
straight line OB, and Galileo showed 
that the distance tlirough which the body has fallen is repre¬ 
sented by the area of the triangle OAB. 

The most prominent problems in regard to a curve were the 
problem of finding the points at which the ordinate is a maximum 
or a minimum, llie problem of drawing a tangent to Tbtpnb- 
the curve at an assigned point, and the problem of itaumt 
determining the area of the curve. The relation of 
the problem of maxima and minima to the problem 
of tangents was understood in the sentre that maxima TtageA't, 
or minima arise when a certain equation has equal •adqoaa- 
roots, and, when this is the case, the curves by which 
the problem is to be solved touch each other. The reduction of 
problems of maxima and minima to problems of contact was 
known to Pappus. The problem of finding the area of a curve 
was usually presented in a particular form in which it is called 
the “ problem of quadratures.” It was sought to determine 
the area contained between the curve, the axis of abscissae and 
two ordinates, of which one was regarded as fixed and the other 
as variable. Galileo’s investigation may serve as an example. 
In that example the fixed ordinate vanishes. From this investiga¬ 
tion it may be seen that Ixfore the invention of the infinitesimal 
calculus the introduction of a curve into discussions of the 
course of any phenomenon, and the problem of quadratures 
for that curve, were not exclusively of geometrical import; the 
purpo.se for which the area of a curve was sought was often to 
find something which is not an area—for instance, a length, or a 
volume or a centre of gravitju 

3. Tlie Greek geometers made little progress with the problem 
of tangents, but they devised methods for investigating the 
problem of quadratures. One of these methods was 
afterwards called the “ method of exhaustions,” and 
the principle on which it is based was laid down in the 
lemma prefixed to the 12th book of Euclid’s Elements as follows : 

“ If from the greater of two magnitudes there be taken more 
than its half, and from the remainder more than its half, and so on, 
there will at length remain a magnitude less than the smaller 
of the proposed magnitudes.” The method adopted by Archi¬ 
medes was more general. It may be described as the enclosure 
of the magnitude to be evaluated between two others which can 
be brought by a definite process to differ from each other by 
less than any assigned magnitude. A simple example of its 
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application is the 6th proposition of Archimedes’ treatise On the 
Sphere and Cylinder, in which it is proved that the area contained 
between a regular pwlygon inscribed in a circle and a similar 
polygon circumscril)ed to the same circle can be made less than 
any assigned area by increasing the numberof sides of the polygon. 
The methods of Euclid and Archimedes were specimens of 
rigorous limiting processes (see Function). The new problems 
presented by the analytical geometry and natural philosophy 
of the 17th centurv led to new limiting processes. 

4 In the problem of tangents the new process may be described 
as follows Let J’, P' be two points of a curve (see fig 2). Let 
.1,1' be the coordinates of P, and ,1-t A.v, y + Av those 
Dltteren- p- -phe symbol A.r means "the difference of two 
timilon. ^ ^ l,l,g meaning for the symbol Av. 

The baction is the trigonometrical tangent of the angle 

which the .secant PP' makes with the 
axis of X. Now let Ai be continually 
diminished towards rero, so that P' con¬ 
tinually approaches P. If the curve has a 
tangent at P the secant P P' approaches 
a limiting position (see If 33 below) When 

-(i this IS the case the fraction Av/A.i' tends 

to a limit, and this limit is the trigo¬ 
nometrical tangent of the angle whieli the 
tangent at P to the curve makes with the axis of .1 I he limit is 
denoted bv 

d_y 
dr' 

II the equation of the curve is of the form y = /{r) where / is a func¬ 
tional symbol (see Funciio.n), then 

Ay /(i s A,r)-/(J ) 

Ax ’ A.r ’ 

and 



Pn, 


dv 


/(x + Av)-/(.) 


2.r + A.i, 


3 -lim... „ , 

dr -tx" 0 A,v 

The limit expres.sed by the right-hand memlier ol this defining 
equation is often written 

/'(.<), 

and IS called the " derived function " of /(,i), sometimes the " de¬ 
rivative " or " derivate " of fix). When the function /(.\) is a 
rational integral function, the division by A,i can be performed, and 
the limit is found by substituting zero for At in the quotient. For 
example, if /(,v) = x-, we have 

/(,! + Ax) - /( r) _ (y 4^Ax) - - x- 2.rA.i + (Ai) '! 

Ax Ax ~ A1 

and /'(.')- 2x. 

'the process of forming the derived function of a given function 
is called differentiation. 'I'lie fraction Av/A.i is called the " quotient 
of differences," and it.s limit dy/d-i is called the " ditferential co¬ 
efficient of V with respect to x " The rules for forming differential 
coefficients constitute the dtflertnhal call ulus 

The problem of tangents is solved at one stroke by the formation 
of the differential coefficient; and the problem of maxima and 
minima is solved, apart from the discrimination ol maxima from 
minima and some further refinements, by equating the differential 
coefficient to zero (see Maxima and Minima). 

5. The problem 0/ quadratures leads to a type of limiting process 
which may be described as follows ; Let y = /(v) be the equation of 
a curve, and let AC and BD be the ordinates of the points 
lategra- ^ abscissae of these 

points. Let the segment AB be divided into a number 
of segments by means of intermediate points such as M, and let 
MN be one such segment. Let PM and QN be those ordinates of 
the curve which have M and N as their feet. On MN as base describe 
two rectangles, of which the heights are the greatest and least values 

of y which correspond to |)oint.s 
on the arc PQ of the curve. In 
fig. 3 these arc the rectangles 
RM, SN, Let the sum of the areas 
of such rectangles as RM be 
formed, and likewise the sum of 
tlic areas of such rectangles as SN. 
When the number of the points 
such as M is increased without 
limit, and the lengths of all the 


Fig. 3. 


segments such as MN are diminished without limit, these two sums 
of areas tend to limits. When they tend to the same limit the 
curvilinear figure .VCDB has an area, and the limit is the measure of 
this area (see § 33 below) The limit in question is the same what¬ 
ever law may lie adopted for inserting the points such as M between 
A and B, and for diminishing the lengths of the segments such as 
MN. Further, if P' is any point on the arc PQ, and P'M' is the 
ordinate of P', we may construct a rectangle of which the height is 
P'M' and the base is MN, and the limit ol the sum of the areas of 
all such rectangles is the area of the figure as before If x is the 


abscissa of P, x + Ax tliat of Q, x' that of P', the limit in question 
might be written 

where the letters a, h written below and above the sign ol summation 
Z indicate the extreme values of x. This limit is called " the 
definite integral of /(.r) between the limits a and b," and the notation 
for it is 


Jj(^)dx. 


The germs of this method ol formulating the problem of quad¬ 
ratures are found in the writings of Archimedes. The method leads 
to a definition of a definite integral, but the direct apiilication of it 
to the evaluation of integrals is in general difficult. Any process for 
evaluating <i definite integral is a process of integration, and the 
rules for ev'aluating integrals constitute the integral calculus. 

G. The chief of these rules is obtained by regarding the extreme 
ordinate BD as variable Let f now denote flic abscissa of B. 
The area A of the figure ACDB is represented by the 


and it is a function of ; 


Let BD 


Theorem 
of tavern 
eloa. 


integral | /(.i')dx, 

be displaced to B'D' so that J becomes t + Af (see 
fig. 4). The area of the figure ACP'B' is represented by the 

integral j ^'^'^^/(.rjdx, and the increment AA ol the area is given by 

the formula 

AAvv 

whicli I't'prfseutb the area BDD'B'. area is mtcrmediate 

betvveeii those of two rectangle'i, havinfi 
as a common base the segment B 13 ', 
and as heights the greatest antf least 
ordinates of points on the arc DD' ol 
the curve. Let these heights be IJ 
and fi. 'J“hen AA is intermediate be¬ 
tween HAt and and the quotient 
of ditterences AA/Ai is mtermediale be¬ 
tween H and h. If the function /(r/ 

IS continuous at B (see Fcnction), 

tiicn, as A{ if diminished witht)ut limit, H and h tend to BD, or 
^(M, as a limit, and we have 

S/(a 

The introduction of the process of diflerentiution, together with 
the theorem here proved, jilaced the solution of the jiroblcni of 
quadratures on a new basis. Ii ajipears that we can always liud 
the area A if we know a function F(x-) which has f{,r} as its dif- 
iereiifial coelhcient If /(x) is continuous between a and b, we can 
prove that 

A= |'y(.r)d,i=F(6)-F(fl), 

When we recognize a function F(,i) which has the properly expressed 
by the equation 

dF(v) 


Fig. 


rp 


dx 




we are said to integrate the function /(x), and F(x) is called tire 
iiideftnite integral of /(.r) veith respect to x, and is written 


j/(x)dx. 


7. In the process ol t( 4 the increment Av is not m general equal 
to tlio product of the increment Ax and the derived o///,,. 
fmiction /'(x). In general we can write down an equation g„,iale. 
of the form 

Ay = /'(x)A.i' I R, 

in which R is different from zero when Ax is different from zero; 
and then we have not only 

Um.,jj.^„R.-o, 


but also 


I 

lim. 


■*’"0Ax' 

Wc may separate Ai' into two parts- the part /'(x)A.v and tlie 
part R ' The part /'(i)Ax alone is useful for forming the differential 
coefficient, and it is convenient to give it a name. It is called the 
difierenhal of /(.x), and is written di(x), or dy when y is written for 
/(x). When this notation is adopted dx is written in.“tead of A,i, 
and is called the " differential of x," so that wc have 
d/lA) = /'(x)dx. 

Thus tliP differential of an independent variable such as x is a finite 
difference ; in other words it is any numlier we please. The differ¬ 
ential of a dependent variable such as v, or of a function of the 
independent variable is the product of the differential of a and 
the differential coefficient or derived function. It is important to 
observe that the differential coefficient is not to be defined as the 
ratio of differentials, but the ratio of differentials is to be defined as 
the previously introduced differential coefficient. The differentials 
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are citlier finite differences, or are so much of certain finite differences 
as are useful for forming differential coefficients. 

Again let F(,r) be the indefinite integral of a continuous function 
/(.v), so that we have 

dx 

When the points M of the process explained in jj 5 are inserted be¬ 
tween the points whose abscissae are a and b, we may take them to 
be li - 1 in number, so that the segment AH is divided into « seg¬ 
ments, Let X, , r.j,... a'„_, be the abscissae of the points in order. 
The mtegral is the limit of llie sum 

/l«)(v, - a ) + /(r,)(.r.j - a-,) t ... + /(.v,)(a,.+j - av) 

+ . . . -r 

every term ol which is a dirferential of the form /(\)dr\' Further the 
integral is equal to the sum of differences 

~ + ■. ■ + {F(av-i-,) - F'(,ir)} 

+ . . T 

for this sum is F(f*)-F(a). Now the difference F{Ar+i) - F(a>) is 
not equal to the differential - r,.), but the sum of the 

differences is equal to the hnui of llie sum of these differentials. 
The differential may l>e regarded as so much of the difference as is 
required to form the integral From lljis point of view a differential 
is called a differential element of an integral, and the integral is the 
limit of the sum of differential elements. In like manner the differ¬ 
ential element ydx of the area of a curve (§ 3) is not the area of the 
portion contained between two ordinates, however near togethei, 
but is so much of this area as need be retained for tlie purpose of 
finding the area of the curve by the limiting process descrilied 
8. The notation of the infinitesimal calculus is intimately bound 
up with the notions of differentials and sums of elements The letter 
. " is the initial letter of the word differentia (diflerencel, 

!Satat on. symbol ' j ” is a conventionally written “ S," the 

initial letter of the word summa (sum or whole). The notation 
was introduced by I-eibnitz (see § 5 ^ 25-^7, below) 

<j. The tundamenlal artifice of the calculus i.s the artifice of forming 
differentials williout first forming differential roefheients. From an 
equation containing x and r we can deduce a now equation, 
/ containing also Ax and Ay, by substituting .\ + A\ tor v 
T^ilniL there is a differential coefficient of y 

^ ' with respect to v, then Ay can be expressed m the form 

(ft Ax +K, where lun._^,,-<,(K/A^) as in § 7 above. The artifice 
consists m rejecting aO initio all icrni.^' ol the equation winch 1>elong 
to R. We do not form U at all, but only <p.Ax, or <p.dv, which is the 
differential dv. In tlie same way, lu all applications of the integral 
calculus to geometry or mechanics we form the element of an integral 
in the same way as tlie element of area r d\ is formed. In fig. 3 of §5 
the element of area v. dv is the area of the rectangle RM. The actual 
area of the curvilinear figure PQNM is greati?r tliaii the area of this 
1 ectangle by the area of the curvilinear figure PQK ; but the excess is 
less than the area of the rectangle PRt)S, which is measured by the 
product of the nuinei ical measures of MN and <JR, and we have 
, MN.QR 

Thus the artifice by which differential elements of integrals are formed 
is in pnncijffe the same as that by which differentials are formed 
without first forming differential coefficients 

10. This principle is usually expressed by inlroducing the notion of 
orders of small quantities If a , y are two variable numbers which are 
- connected together by any relation, and if when a- tends to 
Oniers of lends to zero, the fraction y/x may tend to a 


I (iii.) Vox & product Hv 
' ' d{uv) dv du 

I — . = Uzr -t V y-. 

dx dx dx 

\ (iv.) For a quotient ujv 

' d[ujv) ( du dv\ I 

dx -Y~dx~^dx)r’' 

(V.) For a function of a function, that is to say, for a function y 
I expressed in terms of a variable t, which is itself expressed as a 
i function of x, 

\ dy_dy dz 

, dx’~'dz 'dx' 

In addition to these formal rules we have particular results as to 
the differentiation of simple functions. The most important results 
are written down in the following table :— 


y 

dv 

dx 


lor all value's of n 

ioR..' 

!■-’ kig„r 

a" 

rt" log.rt 

Mil A 

co^. A 

{’OS A' 

- sill -v 

MU 'a 

(I - A-)-! 

tun *-r 

(i + aV 


] Fach of tlic formal rules, and each of the particular results in the 
tabic, is a theorem of the differential calculus. All functions (or 
j rather exjnessions) which can be made up from those in the table by 
I a finite iiumlier of operations of addition, subtraction, multiplicdtioii 
! or division can l>e differentiated by the formal rules. All such hme- 
! tions are called explicit functions. In addition to tliese we ha\^e 
' implu it functions, or such as are determined by an equation coutairi- 
; mg two variables when the equation cannot be solved so as to exhibit 
i the one variable expressed m terms of the other. We have also 
j functions of several variables Further, since the derived function 
of a given function is itself a function, wc may seek to differentiate 
it, and thus there arise the second and higher differential coefficient.s. 
We postjxme for the present the problems of differential calculus 
which arise from the.se considerations. Again, we may have explicit 
functions which arc expressed as the results of limiting operations, 
or by the limits of the results obtained by performing an infinite 
; number of algebraic operations upon the simple functions. For tlie 
problem ol differentiating .such functions reference may be made to 
! FUNCTION. 

12. The proce.sses of the integral calculus con.sisl largely in trans¬ 
formations of the functions to be integrated into .such 
forms that they can be recognized as differential co- 
efficients oJ functions which have previously been differ- ^ 
entiated. Corresfionding to the results in the table of ^ tt we 
have those m the following table :— 


quaatIttoB. 

eiUicr 


finite limit in this ctisc x and y are said to be “ of the 
same order." When this is not the case wc may have 


lim.j 




In the former case v is said to be " of a lower order " than x ; in the 
latter case y is said to be “ of a liiglnT order " than v. In accordance 
With this notion we may say that the fundamental artifice 0/ the 
infinitesimal calculus consists in the rejection of small quantities of an 
unnecessarily Jngh order. This artifice is now merely an incident in 
the conduct ol a limiting jnocess, but in the I7lh century, when 
limiting jiroce.sses other than the Greek method.s for quadratures were 
new. the introduction of the artifice was a great advance. 

11. By the aid of this artifice, or directly by carrying out 
J? i# / appropriate limiting processes, wc may obtain the 

dift nil' which differeiitiai coefliciciitB arc formed Thcs(‘ 

’ rulesniay lie classified as “formal rules " and " particular 
results " The forma! rules may be slated as follows :— 
(i.) The differential coefficient of a constant is zero. 

(n ) For a sum u + 0+ ... -\-z, where u, v,.. . are functions of a , 


/(.) 

if{x)dx 

X" 

A"'+' 

n + I 

for all values of « except - 1 j 

X 

1 "p: .X 

e"^ 

a V"-' 

j cos X 

sin 1 

1 sin r 

- cos r 

1 

: («- - .■•■-) - i 

sill-' - 

rt 1 


I 

a'- \ x'^ 


- tan-* 


d{u H V -I 


+ ^) . 


dx 


du dv 
dx d\ 


dz 

dx' 


The formal rules of § 11 give us means for the tiansformation of 
integrals into recognizable forms. For example, the rule (ii.) for a 
sum leads to the result that the integral of a sura of a finite number 
of terms is the sum of the integrals of tlie several term.s. The rule 
(iii) for a product leads to the method of integration by parts. The 
rule (v.) for a function of a function leads to the method of substitution 
(see ^ 48 below). 
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II. History. 

13. The new limiting processes which were introduced in the 
development of the higher analysis were in the first instance 

related to problems of the integral calculus. Johannes 
metbodt Kepler in his Aslrotwmta nova ... * molibus siellae 
altmtegrm- Mortis (1609) stated his laws of planetary motion, to 
the effect that the orbits of the planets are ellipses with 
the sun at a focus, and that the radii vectorcs drawn from the 
sun to the planets describe equal areas in equal lime.s. From 
these statements it is to be concluded that Kepler could measure 
the areas of focal sectors of ati ellipse. When he made out these 
laws there was no method of evaluating areas except the Greek 
methods. The.se methods would have sulfieed for the purpose, 
but Kepler invented his own method. He regarded the area as 
measured by the “ sum of the radii ” drawn from the focus, and 
he verified his laws of planetary motion by actually measuring 
a large number of radii of the orbit, spaced according to a rule, 
and adding their lengths. 

He had observed llial the focal radius vector ST (fig f,) i.s equal to 
the perpendicular SZ dr.nwn from S to the tangent at /> to the auxiliarv 
circle, and he had lurther esLablishcd the theorem ; 
which we should now e-xpress in the form -the 
dillereiitial element of the area AS/j as S/’ turns 
about S, i‘, equal to the product of SZ and the 
diflereutial where a is the radius of the 

auxiliary circle, anil i/, is the angle lh.at is 

the eccentric angle of P on the ellipse The 
area ASP bears lo the area ASp the ratio nf the 
minor to the major axis, a result ktifnvn to 
Archimedes Thus Kepler's radii are spaced 
acrordrag to the rule that the eerentric angles of 
their ends are equiditferent, and his " sum of radii " is jiroiioiTional 
In tlie expression which we should now write 

j'^(a : oe cos 

where c is the eccentricity. Kepler evaluated the sum as projiortional 
to if. r e sm (p. 

Kepler soon afterwards ca'cupied himself with the volumes 
of solids. The vintage of the year itug was extraordinarily 
abundant, and the question of the cubic content of wine casks 
was brought under his notice. 'I'his fact accounts lor the title 
of his work. Nova siereumelria doliorum; accessit stereometnac 
Archnnedeae supfitemmlim (1615). In this treatise he regarded 
solid bodies as being made up, as it were {vrliih), of “ infinitely '' 
many “ infinitely ” small cones or “ infinitely ” thin disks, and 
he used the notion of .summing the areas of the disks in the 
way he had previously used the notion of summing the focal 
radii of an ellipse. 

14. In connexion with the early history of the calculus it 
must not be forgotten that the method by which logarithms 

were invented (1(114) was effectively a method of 
infinitesimals. Natural logarithms were not invented 
as the indices of a certain base, and the notation e 
for the base was first introfloced by Iriilcr more than a century 
after the invention. Logarithms were introduced as numbers 
which increase in arithmetic progression when other related 
numbers increase in geometric progression. The two sets of 
numbers were supposed lo increase together, one at a uniform 
rate, the other at a variable rate, and the increments were 
regarded for purjioses of calculation as very small and as 
accruing discontinuously. 

15. Kepler’s methods of integration, for siirh they miust be 

railed, were the origin of Hnnaventura ('a.alieri’s theory of 
c»v«. summation of indivisibles. The notion of a 

iierl'n continuum, such as the area within a dosed curve, 
lodi- as being made up of indivisible parts, “ atoms ” of 
vlMlUtM. area, if the expression ma\’ be allowed, is traceable 
lo the speculations of earlv Greek philosophers ; and although 
the nature of continuity was better understood by Aristotle 
and many other ancient writers, yet the unsound atomic concep¬ 
tion was revived in the i3lh century and has not yet been 
finally uprooted. It is pos.sible to contend that Cavalieri did 
not himself hold the unsound doctrine, but his writing on this 
point is rather obscure. In his treatise Geometria indivisibilihut 
amtinuorum nova quadam ratione promota (1635) he regarded 
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a plane figure as generated by a line moving so as to be always 
parallel to a fixed line, and a solid figure as generated by a plane 
moving so as to be always parallel to a fixed plane; and he 
compared the areas of two plane figures, or tlic volumes of two 
solids, by determining the ratios of the sums of all the indivisibles 
of whirh they are supposed to be made up, these indivisibles 
being segments of parallel linc.s equally spaced in the case of 
plane figures, and areas marked out upon jiarallel planes equally 
spared in the case of solids. By this method Cavalieri was able 
to effect numerou.s integrations relating to the areas of portions 
of conic sections and the volumes generated by the revolution 
of these portions about various axes. At a later date, and partly 
in answer lo an attack made upon him by Paul Guldin, Cavalieri 
published a treatise entitled Exerntatimies geomelruae .'.ex (1647), 
in which he adapted his method to the determination of centres 
of gravity, in particular for solids of variable density. 

Among the results which he obtained is that which wc should now 
write 

fX ;r"'+* 

j x''^dx = {m integral). 

He regarded the problem tlms solved as that of determining the sum 
of the wth jiowers of all the lines drawn across a parallelogram 
parallel to one of its sides. 

At this period scientific inve.stigators communicated their 
re.sults to one another through one or more intermediate persoas. 
Such intermediaries were Pierre de Carcavy and 
Pater Marin Mer.senne ; and among the writers thus 
in communication were Bonaxenlura Cavalieri, cavalieri. 
Christiaan Huygens, Galileo Galilei, Giles Personnier 
de Roberval, Pierre dr Fermat, I'A’angelista Tomrclli, and a 
little later Blaise Pascal; but the letters of Carcacy or Mersenne 
would probably come into the hands of any man who was likely 
to be interested in the matters discussed. It often happened 
that, when some new method was invented, or some new result 
obtained, the method or result was quickly known to a wide 
circle, although it might not be printed until after the lapse 
of a long time. When Cavalieri was printing his two treatises 
there was much discussion of the problem of quadratures. 
Roberval (163.4) regarded an area as made up of “ infinitely ” 
many “ infinitely ” narrow strips, each of which may be con¬ 
sidered to be a rectangle, and he liad .liniilar ideas in regard to 
lengths and volumes. He knew how to approximate to the 
quimtity which we expre.ss by j ^x’"dx by the process of forming 
the sum 

«”>+!"•+ 2"* + . . . (» - I)"' 

K”' 11 ' 

and he claimed to be able lo prove that this sum tends to i /(tn + 1), 
as >/ increases for all positive integral values of in. The method 
of integrating x"‘ by forming this sum was found also 
by Fermat (1636), who stated expressly that he method ut 
arrived at it by generalizing a method employed by lategra- 
Archimedes (tor the cases »»= i and m ~ 2) in his books 
on Conoids and Spheroids and on Spirals (see T. L. Heath, 
The Works of Archimedes, Cambridge, 1807). Fermat extended 
the result to the case v;here m is fractional (1644), and to the case 
where m is negative. This latter extension and the proofs were 
given in his memoir, Proporlimiis yeomeirieae in quadrandis 
parahohs el hyperholis ustis, which appears to have received a 
final form before 1659, although not published until 1679. 
Fermat did not use frartional or negative indites, but he regarded 
his problems as the quadratures of parabolas and hyperbolas 
of various orders. His method was to divide the interval of 
integration into parts by means of intermediate points the ab- 
scis.sae of which arc in geometric progression. In the process of 
I § 5 above, the points M must be chosen according to this rule. 
This restrictive condition being understood, wc may say that 
Fermat’s formulation of the problem of quadratures is the 
same as our definition of a definite integral. 

The result that the problem of quadratures could be solved 
for any curve whose equation could be expres.sed in the form 
I yesit"{m’¥ - I), 

' or in the form 

y = a,*™i + + ... + a„x”«, 
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where none of the indices is equal to -1, was used by John 
Wallis in his Arithmetica infinitorum (1655) as well as by Fermat 
(1659). The case in which »»=■ -1 was that of the 
ymtIouh ordinary rectangular hyberbola; and Gregory of 
</on«”' St Vincent in his Opus geometricum quadraturae 
circuit et sectionum coni (1647) had proved by the 
method of exhaustions that the area contained between the 
curve, one asymptote, and two ordinates parallel to the other 
asymptote, increases in arithmetic progression as the distance 
between the ordinates (the one nearer to the centre being kept 
fixed) increases in geometric progression. Fermat described 
his method of integration as a logarithmic method, and thus 
it is clear that the relation between the quadrature of the 
hyperbola and logarithms was understood although it was not 
expressed analytically. It wirs not very long before the relation 
was used for the calculation of logarithms by Nicolaus Mercator 
in his Logarilhmolrchnia (1668). He began by writing the 
equation of the curve in the form y = T/(i+.v), expanded this 
expression in powers of x by the method of division, and in¬ 
tegrated it term by term in accordance with the well-understood 
rule for finding the quadrature of a cur\'c given by such an 
equation as that written at the foot of p. .325. 

By the middle of the 17th century many mathematicians 
could perform integrations. Very many particular results had 
itttetrt- obtained, and applications of them had been 

nonbtton made to the quadrature of the circle and other conic 
r/ieinrtjrra/sections, and to various problems concerning the 
caicttlas. lengths of cunTS, the areas they onclo.se, the volumes 
and superficial areas of solids, and centres of gravity. A 
•syslema'ic account of the methods then in use was given, along 
with much that was original on his part, by Blaise Pascal in 
his Lettres d'Amos DetlotwtUe stir guclquec-tmes de ses inventions 
en geomkrie (1659). 

16. The problem of maxima and minima and the problem of 
tangents had also by the same time been effectively solved. 
h-ermai'i. tlrcsmc in the 14th century knew that at a point where 
rnttbodtotihe ordinate of a ciirv'c is a maximum or a minimum 
dlHeren- it.s \ ariation from point to point of the curve is slowest; 
nation. Kepler in the Slereometria doUorum remarked 

that at the places where the ordinate passe.s from a smaller 
\-aluc to the greatest value and then again to a srnaller value. 
its\ ariation becomes insensible. Fermat in 1629was in posses.uon 
of a method which he then communic.ated to one Despagnet of 


Bordeaux, and which he referred to in a letter to Roberval of 
1636. He communicated it to Ren6 Descartes early in 1638 on 
receiving a copy of Descartes’s Geometrie (i(> 37 ), i>tid with it 
he sent to Descartes an account ol his methods for solving the 


problem of tangents and for determining centres of gravity. 

Pcnufil’s nietbotl lor maxima hik] miuima is essentially our 
method. Kxpressed in a moie modern notation, what he did was to 
botim by i.,ormecting the ordinate y and the abscissa x ot a. jioint of a 
curve by an equation which holds at all 
points of the curve, then to subtract the 
value of y m tenns of v from the value ob¬ 
tained by snbstitutmR vs E for », then to 
divide the difference by E, to put E = o in 
the quotient, and to equate the quotient to 
zero. Thus he differentiated with rcsjiect 
to .r and equated the differential coefficient 
to zero. 

Fermat’s method for solving the problem 
of tangents may be explained as follows :— 
Let (t, y) be llie coordinates ol a point P of a curve, (x', y'), tliosc 
ot a neighbouring point P'on the tangent at P, and let MM' = E 
(fig. 6). 

From the similarity of the triangles F”TM’, PTM we have 
y ': A - F.-y : A, 



where A denotes the subtangent TM. The point P' being near the 
curve, we may substitute in the equation of the curve v — E for x and 
(yA-yE)/A for v. The equation of the curve is approximately 
satisfied. If it is taken to be satisfied exactly, the result is an equation 
of the form y, A, E) = o, the left-hand member of which is 
divisible by E. Omitting the factor E, and putting E = o in the 
remaining factor, wc have an equation which gives A. In this 
problem of tangents also Fermat found tlie required re.snlt by a 
process equivalent to differentiation. 

Fermat gave several examples of the application of his method ; 


among them was one in which he showed that he could dife- 
entiate very complicated irrational functions. For such functions 
his method was to begin by obtaining a rational equation. In 
rationalizing equations Fermat, in other writings, used the 
device of introducing new variables, but he did not use this 
device to simplify the process of differentiation. Some of 
his results were published by Pierre Hirigone in his .Supple- 
mmtum cursus mathematici (1642). His communication to 
Descartes was not published in full until after his death (Fermat, 
Opera varia, 1679). Methods similar to Fermat’s were devised 
by Ren 4 de Slu.se (1652) for tangents, and by Johannes Hudde 
(1658) for maxima and minima. Other methods for the solution 
of the problem of tangents were devised by Roberval and 
Torricelli, and published almost simultaneously in 1644. These 
methods were founded upon the composition of motions, the 
theory of which had been taught by (ialileo (1638), and, less 
completely, by Roberval (1636). Roberval and Torricelli 
could construct the tangents of many curves, but they did not 
arrive at Fermat’s artifice. This artifice is that which we have 
noted in § 10 os the fundamental artifice of the infinitesimal 
calculus. 

17. Among the comparatively few mathematicians who before 
1665 cxiuld perfonn differentiations was Isaac Barrow. In 
his book entitled Lcctionrs opticae et geometricae, ggrrow’s 
written apparently in 1OC3, 1664, and published in aittar- 
1669, 1670, he gave a method of tangents like that 
of Roberval and Torricelli, compounding two velocities 
in the directions of the axes of x and y to obtain a resultant 
along the tangent to a curve. In an appendix to this book he 
gave another method which differs from Fermat's in the introduc¬ 
tion of a differential equivalent to our 
dy as well as dx. Two neighbouring 
ordinates PM and QN of a curve (fig. 7) 
are regarded as containing an inde¬ 
finitely small (indefinite parvum) arc, and 
PR is drawn parallel to the axis of *. 

The tangent PT at P is regarded as j.n, - 

identical with the secant I'Q, and the 

position of the tangent is determined by the similarity of the 
triangles PTM, PQR. The increments QR, PR of the ordinate 
and iibscissa are denoted by a and e ; and the ratio of a to « 
is determined by substituting .x + e for x and y + a for y in the 
equation of the curve, rejecting all terms which arc of order 
higher than the first in a and e, and omitting the terms which do 
not contain a or e. This process is equivalent to differentiation. 
Barrow appears to have invented it himself, but to have put it 
into his book at Newton’s request. The triangle PQR is some¬ 
times called “ Barrow’s differential triangle.” 

The reciprocal relation between differentiation and mtfgration 
(§ 6) was fir.'.t observed explicitly by Barrow in the book cited above. 
If the quadrature ot a curve v-f(x) is known, so that the 
area up to the ordinate * is given by F(r), the curve 
r-F(,r) can be drawn, and Barrow showed that the 
subtangciit of this curve is mea.sured by the ratio of 
its ordinate to tlie oidinate of tlie origi.ral curve. The curve 
v = F(,i) IS often called tlie " quadratrix " of the original curve ; and 
the result has been called '' Barrow’s inversion-theorem ” He did 
not use it as wc do for the determination of quadratures, or indefinite 
integrals, but for the solution of problems of the kind which were 
then called ” inverse problems of tangents.” In these problems it 
was sought to determine a curve from some property of its tangent, 
e.r. the property that the subtangent is proportional to the square 
Ol the abscissa. Such jiroblcms are now classed under " differential 
equations.” When Barrow wrote, quadratures were fcimiliar and 
differentiation unfamiliar, jnst as hyperbolas were trusted while 
logarithms were strange. The functional notation was not invented 
till long attcrwaids (see Function), and the want of it is felt in read¬ 
ing all the mathematics of the 17th century. 

18. The great secret which afterwards came to be called the 
“ infinitesimal calculus ” was almost discovered by Fermat, 
and still more nearly by Barrow. Barrow went farther than 
Fermat in the theory of differentiation, though not in the 
practice, for he compared two increments; he went farther in 
the theory of integration, for he obtained the inversion- 
theorem. The great discovery seems to consist partly in the 
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recognition of the fact that differentiation, known to be a 
useful process, could always be performed, at least for the 
functions then known, and partly in the recognition 
tbeaZ-”^ of the fact that the inversion - theorem could be 
covtry applied to problems of f|uadrature. By these steps 
ctiMthe the problem of tangents could be solved once for all, 
/a«a/. and the operation of integration, as we call it, 
cViculat. could be rendered systematic. A further step was 
necessary in order that the discovery, once made, 
should become accessible to mathematicians in general; and 
this step was (he introduction of a suitable notation. The 
definite abandonment of the old tentative methods of in¬ 
tegration in favour of the method in which this operation 
is regarded as the inverse of differentiation was especi¬ 
ally the work of Isaac Newton; the precise formulation 
of simple rules for the process of differentiation in each 
special case, and the introduction of the notation which has 
proved to be the best, were especially the work of Gottfried 
Vfilhelm Leibnitz. This statement remains true altliough 
Newton invented a systematic notation, and practised differentia¬ 
tion by rules equivalent to those of Leibnitz, before Leibnitz 
had begun to work upon the subject, and Leibnitz effected 
integrations by the method of recognizing differential coefficients 
before he had had any opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Newton’s methods. 

IQ. Newton was Barrow's pupil, and he knew to start with 
in 1664 all that Barrow' knew, and that was practically all that 
was known about the subject at that time. His 
/ovM«gB. original thinking on the subject dates from the year 
tlons. of the great plague (1665-1666), and it issued in the 
invention of the “ Calculus of Khixions,” the principles 
and methods of which were developed by him in three tracts 
entitled Df analyst per acqmtiones numero tertnhiorum infinitas. 
Meihodus flnxionum cl serierutti itifinilanim, and De qua- 
dratura rurvarum. None of these was published until long after 
they were written. The Analysis per aequaitones was composed 
in 1O66, but not printed until 1711, when it was published 
by William Jones. The Meihodus fluxionim was composed 
in 1671 but not printed till 1736, nine years after Newton’s 
death, when an English translation was published by John 
Colson. In Horsley's edition of Newton’s works it bears the 
title Geometria analytica. The Quadralura appears to have been 
composed in 1676, but was first printed in 1704 as an appendix 
to Newton's Upluks. 

20. The tract Dc analyst per aequatioHes . . . was sent by 
Newton to Barrow, who sent it to John Collins with a request that 
Nt tan’ might lie made known. One way of making it known 
methoilol have been to print it in the Philosophical Trans- 

sertet actions of the Royal Society, but this course was not 
adopted. Collins made a copy of the tract and sent it 
to Lord Brouncker, but neither of them brought it before the 
Royal Society. The tract contains a general proof of Barrow's 
111 version-theorem which is the same in principle as that in § 6 above 
In this proof and elsewhere in the tract a notation is introduced for 
the momentary increment {momentum) of the ab.scissa or area of a 
curve ; (his " moment ” is evidently meant to represent a moment 
of time, the abscissa representing time, and it is enectively the same 
as our ditferential element—the thing that Fermat had denoted by 
E, and Barrow by c, in the case of the ab.scis.sa. Newton denoted the 
moment of the abscissa by 0, that of the area r by ov. He used the 
letter v for the ordinate v, thu.s suggesting that his curve is a velocity- 
time graph such as Galileo had used. Newton gave the formula lor 
the area of a curve - i) in the form r — + i). In 

the jiroof he transformed this formula to the form 2"-e"i", where ; 
It and p are positive integers, substituted x + o lor at and 2 + ov for c, j 
and expanded by the binomial theorem for a positive mtegrai i 
exponent, thus obtaining the relation 

2 "+lit" him ... .=;f"(t'' + 7n''’-'o+ ! 

from which he deduced the relation ! 

nt"^^v ~ r’lpAi’'* I 

by omitting the equal terms t" and CM'' and dividing the remaining | 
terms by 0, tacitly putting o~o after division, 'rhis relation is the ; 
same as = Newton pointed out that, conversely, from the : 
relation v-x'" the relation r = ,i ”'+'/(»» 1 1) follow.s. He applied his 
formula to the quadrature of curves whose ordinates can be expressed 
as the sum of a finite number of terms of the form ax’" ; and gave j 
examples of its application to ciines in which the ordinate is expressed 1 
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by an infinite series, using for this purpose the binomial theorem for 
negative and fractional exponents, that is to say, the expansion of 
(i +a)" in an infinite series of powers of x. This theorem he had 
discovered ; but lie did not in this tract state it in a general form or 
give any proof of it. He pointed out, however, how it may be used 
for the .solution of equations by means of infinite series. He observed 
also that all questions concerning lengtlis of curves, volumes en¬ 
closed by surfaces, and centres of gravity, can be formulated as 
jiroblems of quadratures, and can thus be solved either in finite 
terms or by means of infinite scries. In the Quadralura (1676) the 
method of integration which is founded upon the inversion- 
theorem was carried out systematically. Among other lesults there 
given is the quadrature of curves expressed by equations of the 
form y-x"{a-rhx’’’)’’: this has passed into text-books under the 
title "integration of bmomial dillercntials " (see § 49). Newton 
announced the result in letters to Collins and Oldenburg of 1O76. 

21. In the Meihodus fluxionum (1671) Newton introduced his 
characteristic notation. He regarded variable quantities as gener¬ 
ated by the motion of a point, or line, or plane, and called , 

the generated quantity a " fluent " and its rate of genera- * 

tion a " fluxion.” The fluxion of a fluent v is represented 
by if, and its moment, or "infinitely ” small increment 
accruing in an " infinitely" short time, is represented by 
xo. 'riie problems of the caiculus arc stated to be (i.) to find the 
velocity at any time when the distance traversed is given ; (11.) to 
find the distance traversed when the velocity is given. The first of 
these leads to differentiation. In any rational equation containing 
X and y the expressions .1 + J-o and y + flo arc to be substituted for 
X and v, the resulting equation is to be divided by 0, and afterwards o 
is to be omitted. In the case ol irrational functions, or rational 
functions which are not integral, new variables are introduced in such 
a way as to make (he equations contain rational integral terms only. 
Thus Newton's rules ol differentiation would be in our notation the 
rules (i.), (ii,), (v.) of § 11, together with the particular result which 
we write 


dx 


-nix’" ', (m integral). 


a result which Newton obtained by expanding (v + .;'£i)’" b\ the 
binomial theorem. The second problem is the problem of iiilcgra- 
tion, and Newton's method for .solving it wa.s the method of scries 
founded upon the particular result wliich we write 


J III + I 

Newton added applications of his methods to maxima and minima, 
tangents ami curvature. In a letter to Collins of date 1O72 Newton 
stated that he had certain methods, and he de.scrilred certain results 
which he had found by using them. These methods and results are 
those which are to he found in the Methodus fluxionum ; but the 
letter makes no mention of fluxions and fluents or of the character¬ 
istic notation. The rule lor tangents is said in the letter to be 
analogous to de Sluse's, but to be applicable to equations that con 
tcuii irrational terms. 

22. Newton gave the fluxional notation also m the tract De 
Quadralura curvarum (1076), and he there added to it rotation lor 
the higher differential coefficients and for indefinite p _ 
integrals, as we call them. Ju.st as ,1, y, r, . . . arc fluents ^ 


of which 


x, y, i, 


are the fluxions, so x, //, : 


tioB of tbo 
fluxional 


be treated as fluents of which the fluxions may be denoted 
by X, //, ... In like manner the fluxions of these may 

be denoted by i, i/, 'i, . . and so on. Again x, y, 2, . . . may be 
regarded ns flu xions of wliich the fluents may be denoted by i, v, i,. ., 
and these again as fluxions of other quantities denoted by i, t*, i, . . 
and so on. No use wa'made of the. notation 4 , .1, . . , intlieeour.se 
of the tract. The first publication of the fluxional notation was made 
by Wallis m the second edition of his Algebra (lOgy) in the form ol 
extracts from communications made to him i>y Newton in ibya. 
In this account of the method the sjrmbols 0, x, X, . . ■ occur, but 
not the sjTiibols i, i, . . . Wallis's treatise also contains Newton's 
lormulation of the problems of the calculus in the words Data 
acquatione fluentes quolrumqiie quantitates involvente fluxiones mvenire 
el vice versa (" an equation containing any number of fluent 
quantities being given, to find their fluxions and vice versa ”). In 
the Fhilosopbtae naturahs pniicipta mathematica (1687), commonly 
called the " Principia,” the words " fluxion " and " moment ” occur 
111 a lemma m the second book ; but the notation which is character¬ 
istic of the calculus of fluxions is nowhere used. 

23. It is difficult ta account for the fragmentary manner of 
publication of the Fluxional Calculus and for the long delays 
which took place, the time (1671) when Newton /jerariterf 
composed the Methodus fluxionum he contemplated puuica- 
bringing out an edition of Gerhard Kinckhuysen’s tionoitbe 
treatise on algebra and prefixing his tract to this “***^/^ 
treatise. In the same year his “ Theory of Light and 
Colours ” was published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and the opposition which it excited led to the abandonment of 
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the project with regard to fluxions. In i68o Collins sought the 
assistance of the Royal Society for the publication of the tract, 
and this was granted in 1682. Yet it remained unpublished. 
The reason is unknown ; but it is known that about 1679, 1680, 
Newton took up again the studies in natural philosophy which 
he had intermitted for several years, and that in 1684 he wrote 
the tract De molu which was in some sense a first draft of the 
Principia, and it may be conjectured that the fluxions were 
held over until the Principia should be finished. There is also 
reason to think that Newton had become dissatisfied with the 
arguments about infinitesimals on which his calculus was 
based. In the preface to the De qmdratura cunarum (1704), 
in which he describes this tract as something which he once 
•wrote{“olim srripsi”)he says that there is no necessity to intro¬ 
duce into the method of fluxions any argument about infinitely 
small quantities; and in the Principia {1687) he adopted 
instead of the method of fluxions a new method, that of “ Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios.” By the aid of this method it is possible, 
as Newton knew, and as was afterwards seen by others, to found 
the calculus of fluxions on an irreproachable method of limits. 
For the purpoi>e of explaining his discoveries in dynamics 
and astronomy Newton used the method of limits only, without 
the notation of fluxions, and he presented all his results and 
demonstrations in a geometrical form. There is no doubt that 
he arrived at most of his theorems in the first instance by using 
the method of fluxions. Further evidence of Newton's dis¬ 
satisfaction with arguments about infinitely small quantities 
is furnished by his tract Methodus differentialis, published in 
1711 by William Jones, in which he laid the foundations of the 
“ Calculus of Finite Differences.” 

24. Leibnitz, unlike Newton, was practically a self-taught 
mathematician. He seems to have been first attracted to 
mathematics as a means of symbolical expression, and 
^**ra***/* on the occasion of his first visit to London, early in 
Tismverr. ih?.?) he learnt about the doctrine of infinite series 
which James Gregory, Nicolaus Mercator, Lord 
Broancker and others, besides Newton, had used in their in¬ 
vestigations. It appears that he did not on this occasion become 
acquainted with Collins, or see Newton’s Analysis per aequa- 
tiones, but he purchased Barrow’s Lectiones. On returning to 
Paris he made the acquaintance of Huygens, who recommended 
him to read Descartes’ Geometrie. He also read Pascal’s Lellres 
de Dettnnville, Gregory of St Vincent’s Opus geometricuin, 
Cavalieri’s Indivisibles and the Synopsis geumelrica of Honor6 
F’abri, a book which is practically a commentary on Cavalieri ; 
it would never liave had any importance but for the influence 
which it had on Leibnitz’s thinking at this critical period. In 
Aiigu.st of this year (i()73) he was at work upon the problem of 
tangents, and he appears to have made out the nature of the 
solution—the method involved in Barrow’s differential triangle— 
for himself by the aid of a diagram drawn by Pascal in a demon¬ 
stration of the formula for the area of a spherical surface. He 
saw that the problem of the relation between the differences 
of neighbouring ordinates and the ordinates themselves was the 
important problem, and then that the .solution of this problem 
was to be effected by quadratures. Unlike Newton, who arrived 
at differentiation and tangents through integration and areas, 
Leibnitz proceeded from tangents to quadratures. When he 
turned his attention to quadratures and indivisibles, and 
realized the nature of the process of finding areas by summing 
“ infinitesimal ” rectangles, he proposed to replace the rectangles 
by triangles having a common vertex, and obtained by this 
method the result which we write 

In 1674 he sent an account of his method,called ” transmutation,” 
along with this result to Huygen.s, and early in 1675 he sent 
it to Henry Oldenburg, secretary of the Royal Society, with 
inquiries as to Newton’s discoveries in regard to quadratures. 
In October of 1675 he had begun to devise a symbolical notation 
for quadratures, starting from (]avalieri’s indivisibles. At first 
he proposed to use the word omnia as an abbreviation for 
Cavalieri’s “ sum of all the lines,” thus writing omnia y for that 


which we write " jydx,” but within a day or two he wrote 
“ jy." He regarded the symbol ‘‘ / ” as representing an opera¬ 
tion which raises the dimensions of the subject of operation— 
a line becoming an area by the operation—and he devised his 
symbol “ d ” to represent the inverse operation, by which the 
dimensions are diminished. He observed that, whereas ” j ” 
represents “ sum,” “ d ” represents “ difference.” His notation 
appears to have been practically settled before the end of 1675, 
for in November he wrote jydy=\y-, just as we do now. 

25. In July of 1676 J^eibnitz received an answer to his inquiry 
in regard to Newton’s methods in a letter written by Newton 
to Oldenburg. In this letter Newton gave a general 
statement of the binomial theorem and many results ipoadtace 
relating to series. He stated that by means of such otNtw- 
series he could find areas and lengths of curves, centres 

of gravity and volumes and surfaces of solids, but, as 
this would take too long to describe, he would illustrate it by 
examples. He gave no proofs. Leibnitz replied in August, 
stating some results which he had obtained, and which, as it 
seemed, could not be obtained easily by the method of .scries, 
and he asked for further information. Newton replied in a 
long letter to Oldenburg of the 24th of October 1676. In this 
letter he gave a much fuller account of his binomial theorem 
and indicated a method of proof. Further he gave a number 
of results relating to quadratures ; they were afterwards printed 
in the tract De quadratura curvarum. He gave many other 
results relating to the computation of natural logarithms and 
other calculations in which series could be used. He gave a 
general statement, similar to that in the letter to Collins, as to 
the kind of problems relating to tangents, maxima and minima, 
&c., which he could solve by his method, but he concealed his 
formulation of the calculus in an anagram of transposed letters. 
The solution of the anagram was given eleven years later in the 
Principia in the words we have quoted from Wallis’s Algebra. 
In neither of the letters to Oldenburg does the characteristic 
notation of the fluxional calculus occur, and the words ” fluxion ” 
and “ fluent ” occur only in anagrams of transposed letters. The 
letter of October 1676 was not despatched until May 1677, and 
; Leibnitz answered it in June of that year. In October 1676 
Ixibnitz was in London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Collins and read the Analysis per aequationes, and it seems to 
have been supposed afterwards that he then read Newton’s 
letter of October 1676, but he left London before Oldenburg 
received this letter. In his answer of June 1677 Leibnitz gave 
Newton a candid account of his differential calculus, nearly 
in the form in which he afterwards published it, and explained 
how he used it for quadratures and inverse problems of tangents. 
Newton never replied. 

26. In the Acta eruditorum of 1684 Leibnitz published a 
short memoir entitled Norm methodus pro maximis el minimis, 
itemque tangeiitibus, quae nec fractas nec trralionales 

^ quantitates moralur, el singulare pro illis calculi genus, diner- 
In this memoir the differential dx of a variable x, eatM 
considered as the abscissa of a point of a curve, is said 
to be p,n arbitrar)^ quantity, and the differential dy of a related 
variable v, considered as the ordinate of the point, is defined as 
a quantity which has to dx the ratio of the ordinate to the 
subtangent, and rules are given for operating with differentials. 
These are the rules for forming the differential of a constant, 
a sum (or difference), a product, a quotient, a power (or root). 

I They are equivalent to our rules (i.)-(iv.) of § 11 and the partieular 
1 result 

j (/(ar”) - 

The rule for a function of a function is not stated explicitly 
; but is illustrated by examples in which new variables are intro- 
i duced, in much the same way as in Newton's Methodus fluxianum. 

'1 In connexion with the problem of maxima and minima, it is 
noted that the differential of y is positive or negative according 
as y increases or decreases when x increases, and the discrimina¬ 
tion of maxima from minima depends upon the sign of ddy. the 
differential of dy. In connexion with the problem of tangents 
the differentials are said to he proportional to the rtiomentarv 
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increments of the abscissa and ordinate. A tangent is defined 
as a line joining two “ in&iitely ” near points of a curve, and the 
“ infinitely ” small distances (e.g., the distance between the 
feet of the ordinates of such points) arc said to be expressible 
by means of the differentials (e.g., dx). The method is illustrated 
by a few examples, and one example is given of its application 
to “ inverse problems of tangents.” Barrow’s inversion-theorem 
and its application to quadratures are not mentioned. No 
proofs are given, but it is stated that they can be obtained 
easily by any one versed in such matters. The new methods 
in regard to differentiation which were contained in this memoir 
were the use oi the second differential for the discrimination of 
maxima and minima, and the introduction of new variables for 
the purpose of differential ing complicated expressions. A greater 
novelty was the use of a letter (rf), not as a symbol for a number 
or magnitude, but as a symbol of operation. None of these 
novelties account for the far-reaching effect which this memoir 
has had upon the development of mathematical analysis. This 
effect was a consequence of the simplicity and directness with 
which the rules of differentiation were .stated. Whatever 
indistinctness might be felt to attach to Ihc symbols, the processes 
for solving problems of tangents and of maxima and minima 
were reduced once for all to a definite routine. 

27. This memoir was followed in 168O by a second, entitled 

l)e geometria recondita et analyst indivisibilium atque infinitorum, 
Develop- which Leibnitz described the method of using his 
moat new differential calculus for the problem of quadratures. 
o/the This was the first publication of the notation fydx. 

calculus, q'ljp nicthod was called calculus sumniatorius. 
The brothers Jacob (James) and Johann (Jolm) Bernoulli were 
able by 1690 to begin to make substantial contributions to 
the development of the new calculus, and Leibnitz adopted 
their word “ integral ” in 1695, same time adopting 

his symbol “ /.” In 1696 the marquis de I’Hospital published 
the first treatise on the differential calculus with the title .Analyse 
dfs infiniinent petits pour I'vitcUigrnce des lignes courbes. The 
few references to fluxions in Newton’s Prtneipta (1687) must 
have been quite unintelligible to the mathematicians of the time, 
and the publication of the fluxional notation and calculus by 
Wallis in 1693 was too late to be clfectivc. Fluxions had been 
supplanted before they were intriiduced. 

The differential calculus and the integral calculus were rapidly 
developed in the writings of Leibnitz and the Bernoullis. Leibnitz 
(i095)was the first to differentiate a logarithm and an exponential, 
and John Bernoulli was the first to recognize the property 
possessed by an exponential (a*) of becommg infinitely great 
in comparison with any power (x“) when x is increased indefinitely. 
Roger Cotes (1722) was the first to differentiate a trigonometrical 
function. A great development of infinitesimal methods took 
place through the founding in 1696-1697 of the “ Calculus of 
Variations ” by the brothers Bernoulli. 

28. The famous dispute as to the priority of Newton and 

LeibniU in the invention of the calculus began in 1699 through 
Dispute publication by Nicolas Fatio de Duillier of a 

con- tract in which he staled that Newton was not only the 
caraiug first, but by many years the first inventor, and insinu- 
priority. j^gibnitz had stolen it. Leibnitz in his 

reply {Acta erudiloruni, 1700) cited Newton’s letters and the 
testimony which Newton had rendered to him in the 1 ‘rincipta 
as proofs of his independent authorship of the method. Leibnitz 
was especially hurt at what he understood to be an endorsement 
of Duillier’s attack by the Royal Society, but it was cxjilained 
to him that the apparent approval was an accident. The dispute 
was ended for a time. On the publication of Newton’s tract 
De quadrutura curvarutn, an anonymous review of it, written, 
as has since been proved, by Leibnitz, appeared in the Acta 
erudilorum, 1705. The anonyniou.s reviewer said; “ lastead 
of the Leibnitzian differences Newton uses and always has 
used fluxions ... just as Honorc Fabri in his Synopsis geomelrica 
substituted steps of movements for the method of Cavalieri.” 
This passage, when it became known in England, was understood 
not merely as belittling Newton by comparing him with the 
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obscure Fabri, but also as implying that he had stolen Iris calculus 
of fluxions from Leibnitz. Great indignation was aroused; 
and John Keill took occasion, in a memoir on central forces 
which was printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1708, 
to affirm that Newton was without doubt the first inventor of the 
calculus, and that Leibnitz had merely changed ihe name and 
mode of notation. The memoir was published in 1710. Leibnitz 
wrote in 1711 to the secretary of the Royal Society (Hans 
Sloane) requiring Keill to retract his accusation. Leibnitz’s 
letter was read at a meeting of the Royal Society, of which 
Newton was then president, and Newton made to the society 
a statement of the course of his invention of the fluxional calculus 
with the dates of particular discoveries, Keill «as requested 
by the society “ to draw up an account of the matter undei- 
dispute and set it in a just light.” In his report Keill referred 
to Newton’s letters of 1676, and .said that Newton had there 
given .so many indications of his method that it could have 
been understood by a person of ordinary intelligence. Leibnitz 
wrote to Sloane asking the society to stop these unjust attacks 
of Keill, asserting that in the review in the Acta erudilorum 
no one had been injured but each had received his due, submitting 
tlie matter to the cc|uitj’ of the Royal Society, and slating that 
he was persuaded that Newton himself would do him justice. 
A committee was appointed by the society to examine the 
documents and furnish a report. Their report, presented in 
April 1712, concluded as follows : 

" The liifjerential method is one and the same with Ihe method of 
fluxions, excepting the name and mode of notation : Mr Leibnitz 
calling those quantities difleiiiues wliich Mr Newton calls moments 
nr fluxions, and niurking them vith the letter d, a marl; not used by 
Mr Newton. And therefore ne take the proptT (piestiou to be. not 
tvho invented thus or that method, but who was the hrst mventor of 
the method ; aud wc believe that those who have reputed Mr 
Leibnitz the first inventor, knew little 01 nothing of his corre.spond- 
ence with Mr Collins and Mr Oldenburg long before; nor of Mr 
Newton's having that method above fifteen years before Mr. Leibnitz 
began to publish it in the Acta erudilorum ot Leipzig. For wiiich 
reasons we reckon Mr Newton the first inventor, and arc of opinion 
that Mr Keill, in a.ssertmg the same, has been no ways injurious to 
Mr Leibnitz." 

Tlie report with the letters and other documents was printed 
(1712) under the title Commercium epistoliciim D. Johannis 
Collins et ah arum de analyst piomota, jussu Societatis Regiae 
in lucem ediliim, not at first for publication. An account of the 
contents of the Commercium epistoliciim w'as printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1715. A second edition of the 
Commercium epistoliciim was published in 1722. The dispute 
was continued for many years after the death of I.eibnilz in 1716. 
To translate the words of Moritz Qintor, it “ redounded to the 
di.scredit of all concerned.” 

29. One lamentable consequence of the di.spute was a severance 
of British methods from continental ones. In Great Britain 
it became a point of honour to use fluxions and other 
Newtonian methods, while on the continent the 
notation of Leibnitz was universally adopted. This iiaeaiai 
severance did not at first prevent a great advance in schools oi 
mathematics in Great Britain. So long as attention 
was directed to problems in which there is but one 
independent variable (the time, or the abscissa of a point of a 
curve), and all the other variables depend upon this one, the 
fluxional notation could be u.sed as well as the differential and 
integral notation, though perhaps not quite .so easily. Up to 
about the middle of the i8th century important discoveries 
continued to be made by the ti.sc of the method of fluxions. 
It was the introduction of partial differentiation by Leonhard 
Euler (1734) and Alexis Claude Clairaiit (17,39). and the develop¬ 
ments which followed upon the systematic use of partial differ¬ 
ential coefficients, which led to Great Britain being left behind; 
and it was not. until after the reintroduction of continental 
methods into England by Sir John Ilcrschel, George Peacock 
and Charles Babbage in 1815 that British mathematics began 
to flourish again. Tlie exclusion of continental mathematics 
from Great Britain was not accompanied by any exclusion 
of British matliematics from the continent. The discoveries 
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of Brook Taylor and Colin Madaurin were absorbed into the 
rapidly growing continental analysis, and the more precise 
conceptions reached through a critical scrutiny of the true nature 
of Newton’s fluxions and moments stimulated a hke scrutiny 
of the basis of the method of differentials. 

30. This method had met with opposition from the first. 
Christiaan Huygens, whose opinion carried more weight than 
OojKH/- °ther scientific man of the day, declared 

tiou that the employment of differentials was unnecessary, 
to tb* and that Leibnitz’;, second differential was meaningless 
Micabtt. A Dutch physician named Bernhard Nieu- 

wentijt attacked the method on account of the use of quantities 
which are at one stage of the process treated as somethings and 
at a later stage as nothings, and he was especially severe in 
commenting upon the second and higher differentials (1694,1695). 
Other attacks were made by Michel Rolle (1701), but they 
were directed rather against matters of detail than against the 
general principles. The fact is that, although Leibnitz in his 
answers to Nieiiwcntijt (1695), and to Rolle (1702), indicated 
that the processes of the calculus could be justified by the 
methods of the ancient geometry, he never expressed himself 
very clearly on the subject of differentials, and he conveyed, 
probably without intending it, the impression that the calculus 
leads to correct results tiy compensation of errors. In England 
the method of fluxinns had to face .similar attacks. George 
Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, wrote in 1734 a tract entitled 
The Analyst; or a Discourse addressed to an Infidel Mathematician, 
in which he proposed to destroy the presumption tlrat the 
opinions of mathematicians in matters of faith are 
^** "•*”**likely to be more trustworthy than those of divines, 
'tnvmyT contending that in the much vaunted fluxional 
calculus there are mysteries which are accepted 
unqucstioningly by the mathematicians, but are incapable of 
logical demonstration. Berkeley’s criticism was levelled against 
all infinitesimals, that is to say, all quantities vaguely conceived 
as in some intermediate state between nullity and finiteness, 
ns he took Newton’s moments to he conceived. The tract 
occasioned a controversy which had the important consec[uencc 
of making it plain that all arguments about infinitesimals must 
be given up, and the calculus must be founded on the method of 
limits. During the controversy Benjamin Robins gave an 
exceedingly clear explanaticin of New'ton’s theories of fluxions 
and of prime and ultimate ratios regarded as theories of limits. 
In this explanation he pointed out that Newton’s moment 
(Ixibnitz’s “ differential ”) is to be regarded as so much of the 
actual difference between two neighbouring values of a variable 
as is needful for the formation of the fluxion (or differential 
coefficient) (.sec G. A. Gibson, “ The Analyst Controversy,” 
Proc. Math. Soc., Edinburgh, xvii., 1899). Colin Madaurin 
publi.shcd in 1742 a Treatise of Fluxions, in which he reduced 
t’ne whole theory to a theory of limits, and demonstrated it by 
the method of Archimedes. This notion was gradually trans¬ 
ferred to the continental mathematicians. l,eonhard Euler 
in his Institutiones calculi differentialis (1755) was reduced to the 
position of one who asserts that all differentials are zero, but, 
as the product of zero and any finite quantity is zero, the ratio 
of two zeros can be a finite quantity which it is the business 
of the calculus to determine. Jean le Rond d’Alembert in the 
Encyclopedic methodique (1755, 2nd ed. 1784) declared that 
differentials were unnecessary, and that Leibnitz’s calculus was 
a calculus of mutually compensating errors, while Newton’s 
method was entirely rigorous. D’Alembert’s opinion of Leibnitz’s 
calculus was expressed also by Lazare N. M. Carnot in his 
Reflexions sur la miiaphysique du calcul infinitesimal (1799) 
and by Joseph Ixiuis de ia Grange (generally lalled Lagrange) 
in writings from 1760 onwards. Lagrange proposed in his 
Theorie des fonctions analytiques (1707) to found the whole of the 
calculus on the theory of series. It was not until 1823 that a 
treatise on the differential calculus founded upon the method 
of limits was published. The treatise wa.s the Resume des lefons 
. . . sur le calcul infinitesimal of Augustin Louis Cauchy. 
Since that time it has been understood that the use of the 


phrase “ intoitely small" in any mathematical argum«it 
is. a figurative mode of expression pointing to a 
limiting process. In the opinion of many eminent 
mathematicians such modes of exprc.ssion are umUt. 
confusing to students, but in treatises on the 
calculus the traditional modes of expression are still largely 
adopted. 

31. Defective modes of expression did not hinder constructive 
work. It was the great merit of Leibnitz’s symbolism that 
a mathematician who used it knew what was to be 
done in order to formulate any problem analytically, taMcat 
even though he might not be absolutely clear as to the 0/ 
proper interpretation of the symbols, or able to render “‘odtrm 
a satisfactory account of them. While new and varied *■ 

results were promptly obtained by using them, a long time elapsed 
before the theory of them was placed on a sound basis. Even 
after Cauchy had formulated his theory much remained to be 
done, both in the rapidly growing department of complex 
variables, and in the regions opened up by the theory of expan¬ 
sions in trigonometric series. In both directions it was seen 
that rigorous demonstration demanded greater precision in 
regard to fundamental notions, and the requirement of precision 
led to a gradual shifting of the basis of analysis from geometrical 
intuition to arithmetical law. A sketch ol the outcome of this 
movement—the “ arithmelization of analysis,” as it has been 
called—will be found in Function. Its general tendency has 
been to show that many theories and processes, at first accepted 
as of general validity, are liable to exceptions, and much of the 
work of the analysts of the latter half of the 19th century was 
directed to discovering the most general conditions in which 
particular processes, frequently but not universally applicable, 
can be used without scruple. 


111 . Outlines oj the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

32. The general notions of functionality, limits and continuity 
are explained in the article Function, lllustiations of the more 
immediate ways in which these notions present themselves in 
the development of the diflercntial and integral calculus will be 
useful in what follows. 


33. Let V be given as a function of x, or, more generally, let * 
and )' be given as functions of a variable (. Tlie first of these cases 
IS included in the second by putting If certain 

conditions are satisfied the aggregate of the points de- 
terrained by the functional relations form a curve The 
first condition is that the aggregate of the values of ( to 
which values of * and y correspond must be continuous, or, in other 
words, that these values must consist ol all real numbers, or of all 
those real numbers which iic between assigned extreme numliers. 
When this condition is satisfied the points are " ordered,” and their 
order is determined by the order of the numbers «, supposed to be 
arranged in order of increasing or decreasing magnitude; also 
there are two senses of description of the curve, according as t is 
taken to increa.se or to diminish. The second condition is that 
the aggregate of the points which arc determined by the functional 
relations must be " continuous.” This condition means that, if 
anv point P determined by a value of t is taken, and any distance 5 , 

. ■' 1 _11 . .1_ ......aim.. 4... 4...... ....a.ra ri n'..r 4V.« 


than S. The meaning of the word " between " in this statement 
is fixed by the ordering of the points. Sometimes additional con¬ 
ditions are imposed upon the functional relations before they are 
regarded as defining a curve. An aggregate of points which satisfies 
the two conditions stated 
above is sometimes called a 
" Jordan curve.” It by no 
means follows that every 
curve of this kind has a tan¬ 
gent. In order tliat the curve 
may have a tangent faartatM. 
ai P it is ncccs.sary 
that, if any angle «, however 
small, is specified, a distance 5 
can be found such that when 
P IS between y and Q', and 
Py and PQ' are less than 5 , 

the angle RPR' is less tlian ti o 

a for all pairs of points R, R' which are between P and Q, or 
between P and O' (fig. 8). When this condition is satisfied y is a 
function of x which has a differential coefficient. The only way ol 
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finding out whether this condition is satisfied or not is to attempt 
to form Uk* dificiential coefficient. If the (juoticut of difieiences 
lias a limit when Ax lends to zero, y is a ihffcrcnliablc function 
of .1, am .1 tiu' limit m question is the* dillcrential coefficient. The 
derived iuncliou, or differential coefficient, of a function f{x) is 
always defined by the formula 


/'(A) 


(h 


- hm 


/(A 4/i) -/(O 

h. 0 ■ 


Rules for the formation of differential cocfhcients in particular cases 
have been given in § ii above. Tlie definition of a differential 
coefficient, and the rules of differentiation, are quite independent of 
any geometrical iutcri>tclatioii, sucli as that concerning tangents to 
a curve, and the tangent to a curve is properly defined by means of 
the differential todlicient of a function, not the differential co¬ 
efficient by means of the tangent. 

It may hajjperi that the limit employed in defining the differential 
coefficient has one value when h approaches zero through positive 
values, and a different value w-hen h approaches zero 
through negative values. The two limits are then called 
Mivfsaa "progressive'' and " regres.sive" differential co- 

rtxttistiv 9 In applications to dynamics, when a denotes 

^ coordinate and t the time, dA'/dt denotes a velocity If 
tMclmatm. velocity is changed suddenly llie progressive differ¬ 
ential coefficient measures the velocity just after the 
change, and the regressive differential coefficient measures the 
velocity just Ixdore the change Variable velocities are properly 
defined by means of differential coefficients 

Ml geometrical limits may be specified in terms similar to those 
employed in specifying the tangent to a curve ; in difficult cases 
they must be so specified Geometrical intuition may fail 
to answer the question of the existence or uoii-cxistence 
of the appropriate limits. In the last resort the definitions of many 
quantities of geometrical import must be analytical, not geometncal. 
As ill lustrations of this statement we may lake the definitions of the 
areas and lengths of curves. We may not assume that every curve 
lias an area or a length. To find out whether a curve has an area 
or not, we must ascertain whether the limit expressed by jvd\ 
exists. When the limit exists the curve has an area, 'I'hc dennilion 
of the integral is quite independent of any geometrical interpretation, 
riie length of a curve again is defined by means of u limiting process. 
lA*t P. Q be two points of a curve, and Rj, Ra,... R„ a set of 
intermediate pouits of the curve, supposed to be de.scrihed m the 
sense in which Q comes after P The points R are supposed to be 
reached successively in the order of the suffixes w'hen the curve is 
describffl in this sense. We form a sum of lengths of chords 
PR, + RjR^ 4 " ... + R,i iQ 

If this sum has a limit when the number of the points R is increased 
indefinitely and the lengths ol all the chords are diminished inde¬ 
finitely, this limit IS the length of the arc PQ. The limit 
L 9 Bgtn» whatever law may be adopted for inserting 

o curvet, intermethatc points R aiul dimiuishing the lengths 
of the chords. It appears from this statement that the differential 
element of the arc of a curve is the length ol the chord joming two 
ucigh()ourmg points. In accordance With the fundamental artifice 
foi forming differentials (§§ <), lo), tlie differential element of arc d$ 
may \k' expressed by the formula 

J{(dyy‘+(dy)-\, 


of which the right-hanil member is really the ineasure of the distance 
between two neighbouring jioints on the tangent. The square root 
must be taken to be positive. We may describe this chfferentiul 
element as bemg so much of the actual arc between tw’o neighbouring 
jKunts as need be retained for the purjiose of forming the integral 
expression for an arc. This i.s a description, not a definition, because 
the length of the short arc itself is only definable by means of the 
integral expression. Similar considerations to those used in defining 
the areas of plane figures and the lengths of plane curves are ap¬ 
plicable to the formation of expressions for differential elements of 
\ olume or of the arras of curved surfaces. 

34 In regard to differential coefficients it is an impoitant theorem 
that, if the (lerived function /'(,t) vanishes at all points of an inlet val, 
the function /(v) is constant in the interval. It follows 
functions have tlie same denvcil function 
IrMioa differ by a constant. Conversely. uKlefinite 

* integrals are indeterminate to the extent of an additive 


constant, 

.yS' The differential coefficient dvjd\\ or the tlerived function 
/'(a), is Itself a function of i, and its differential coefficient is denoted 
by /"(r) or d'vld.x-. In the seconil of these notations 
didx IS regarded as the symbol of an operation, that of 
differentiation with resjiect lo .v, and the index i means 
that the operation is repeated. In like manner we may 
express the results of w successive differentiations l>y 
by dyjdx”. When the second differential coefficient 


Higher 
diiieren- 
tiaf CO' 
efficients. 

i 


exists, or the first is differentiable, we have the relation 


/"(A-)=lim.„J 


f{,+l,)-2f{x)+f{A.h) 
h‘‘ 


(i.) 


'1 liu limit cxprcsspcl by the right-hand member of thi.s equ.ation may 


' exist in cases in which /'(r) does not exist or is not differentiable, 
j The re.sult that, when the limit here expressed can be shown to 
vanish at all point.s of an interval, tlien j(x) must be a linear function 
of 1 in tlie interval, is important. 

The relation (i.) is a particular case of the more general relation 

j /‘"'(.i)lim.j.yi "1^/(1 i nh) - n(\{x+(n - i}h\ 

[ ’/!•' + («-c)*; . . 1 (- I)"/(V)J. (ii.) 

} As in Ibe case of relation (i.) the limit expressed by the right-hand 
; member may exist although some or all ot the derived functions 
[ !'{■''')} /'’('■), ■ • ■ (it') dn not exist. 

j Corresponding to the rule lii. of § ii we have tlie rule for forming 
the «th differential coclhcieiit of a product in the form 
I d"(uv) _ d^ du d"' ‘ri ii{t? - i) d-u d" ‘‘v d“u 

i dx" ~''dx<' "dy'Jx”-' ' i .z d.\-dx" ^ dx"'' 


ot opera- 

tIOB. 


I where the coefficients arc those of the expansion ol (i-fx)" in 
! powers of i (» bemg a positive integer). The rule is due to Leibnitz, 
; (Ibos). 

Differnitials of higher orders m.ay be introduced in the same way 
as the differential ot the first order. In general when y-j(x), the 
«th dillerential d’'y is dehiied by the ecjuatioii 

in which dx is tlie (arbitrary) diflerential of x. 

When djdx is legarded as a .single symbol of operation the symbol 
j dx represents the inverse ojieration. If the former is denoted 
DV D, the latter may be denoted by D"T D" means that 
the ojieration V is to be performed ii times in succession; 

D~*' that the operation of iormmg the indefinite integral 
is to he performed u times in succession. Leibnitz’s 
course of thouglil (S i.|) naturally led him to mquire after an inter- 
I pretation of D” where ii is not an inleger. For an account of the 
researches to which this inquiry gave rise, reference may be made 
to the article by A. Voss in Ency. d math It'isj. Bd. ii. A. z (Leipzig, 
i8yo). The matter i.s referred to as " fractional ” or " generalized ” 
differentiation 

36 After the formation of differential coefficients the most im¬ 
portant theorem of the differential calculus is the theorem a/ niter- 
mediate value (" theorem of mean 
value," " theorem of finite incre¬ 
ments," " Rollc's theorem," are 
otlier names for it). This theorem 
may be explained as follows: 

Let A, B be two points ol a i iirvo y — /{x) 

(fig 0). Then there is a point 1 ’ between A 
and B at which the tangein is parallel to 
the secant Ali. This theorem is expressed 
a.ialytically in the .statement that if /'(,i) is eontimiuus between a 
and h, there is a value r, of r between a and 0 winch has the pro¬ 
perl v expressed by the c-quation 

fib) - t(a ). 



ITo, 9. 


b - a 


-/'(•'■i). 


U-i 


The value .I'l can be expressed in the form a H e(h - a) where # is a 
number belHecn o and i. 

A slightly more general theorem was given by Cauchy (18Z3) to 
the effect that, if /'(j) and F'(,v) are continuous between .i^a'and 
X - h, then there is a number H between o and 1 which lias the property 
expressed by tlie equation 

F(fi) - !''(« ) _ I'")« -t- e(h - a)> 

/'{a + 0{b-a}}- 

The theorem expressed by the relation (i.) was first noted by Kolle 
(1O90) for the case whore /(r) is a rational integral function which 
vanishes when ,t —a and al-o when x = h. The general theorem was 
I given by Lagrange (1797) Its fundamental inifiortancc was Inst 
j rerognized by Caiicliy (1823) It may be observed here Uidl the 
I theorem of integral calculus expre.ssed iiy the equation 

' Tib)-F{a) = iy'{x)dx 

follows at once from the definition of an integral and the theorem of 
intermediate value. 

The theorem of intermediate value may be generalized ni the 
statcmoiit that, it /(v) and all its differenlial cocHicionts up to the 
nth inchisn'e are continuous lu the interval betw'een x-a and x-h, 
then there is a number 0 between o and i which has the proportv 
expressed by the equation 

m =./(«) -t- (f, - «l/'(a) + + • ■ ■ + 

+ /''''-Iffi 1 g(fi - «)|. 11 ) 


37. This theorem proi ides a means for computing the values ol a 
function at points near to an assigned point when the value of the 
function and its differential coefficients at the assigned , 

point are known. The fiinrlion is expressed by a termin- JVlor a 
ated series, and, when the remainder tends to zero as n 
iiicrea.scs, it may be transformed into an infinite .series. The theorem 
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was first Riven by Brook Taylor in his Af<Mo(i«s I ncrementorum (1717) 
as a corollary to a theorem concerning finite difierences. Taylor 
gave the expression for f(x + i) in terms of /(.»), /'(x), ... as an 
infinite series proceedmg by powers of His notation was that 
appropriate to the method of fluxions which he used. This rule for 
expre.s.sing a function as an infinite series is known as Taylor’s 
theorem. The relation (i.), in which the remainder after n terms is 
put in evidence, was first obtained by Lagrange ( 1797 ). Another 
form of the remainder was given by Cauchy (1823) viz., 

i" + Hb-a)]. 

The conditions of validity of Taylor’s expansion in an infinite scries 
have been investigated very completely by A. Pringsheim (Math. 
Ann. Bd. xliv., 181)4). It is not sufficient that the function and all 
its differential coefficients should be finite at x = o ; there must be a 
neighbourhood of a within which Cauchy’s form of the remainder 
tends zero as 11 increases (cf. Function). 

An example of the necessity of this condition is afforded by the 
function f{x) wliich is given by the equation 


l(x\ 


1 + x'- 


The sum of the series 


/(o) + ,v/'(o) + -f(o) + . . . 


( 1 .) 


(n.) 


Bxpaa- 

siooit In 

power 

series. 


The function 


** 2 '"*** 3^** • • • I* 


DiX”- ’ - 




'G- 


d"-' 

dy"'* {/o(y)} 


4 .. 


is the same as that of the scries 

4 x*e' ~ . 

It is easy to prove that this is le:,s than c ‘ when x lies between o and 
1, and also that f{x) la greater than when ;r = i/,^/3 Hence the 
sum of the series (i) is not equal to the sum of the senes (ii.) 

The particular case of Taylor's theorem in which = o is often 
called Maclauriii's theorem, because it was first cxphcitly stated by 
Cohn Maclaunii in his Treati!>e of Plunons (1742). Maclaurm like 
1 aylor worked exclusively with the fluxional calculus. 

iLxamples of expansions in senes had been known for some time. 
'l h<‘ series for log (i A-x) was obtained by Nicolaus Mercator (1668) 
by expanding (i ■\ a) * by the method of algebraic 
division, and integrating the series tenn by term. He 
regarded his result as a “ (juadrature of the hyperbola " 
Newton (1669) obtained the expansion of sin-^A- by ex- 
pandmg (i - x‘^)~^ by the binomial theorem and integrat¬ 
ing the series term by term. James Gregory (1671) gave the senes 
for tan ^a. Newton also obtained the series for sin a , cos a , and e-* 
by reversion of senes (1669). The symbol e for the base of the 
Napierian loganthms was introduced by Euler (1730). All these 
series can be obtained at once by Taylor’s theorem James Gregory 
found also the first few terms of the series for tan a and see x ; the 
terms of these senes may be iouiid successively by Taylor's theorem, 
but the numerical coefhcient of the general term coriuot be obtained 
in this way. 

Taylor's theorem for the expansion of a function in a powder series 
w'as the basis of Lagrange’s theory of functions, and it is funda¬ 
mental also in the theory of analytic functions of a complex variable 
as developed lat<*r by Karl Weierstrass. It has also numerous 
applications to problems of maxima and minima and to analytical 
geometry. These matters arc treated in the appropnate articles 
The forms of the coefficients in the senes for tan a and sec x can 
be expressed most simply m terms of a set of numbers introduced by 
James Bernoulli in his treatise on probability entitled Ars Coft- 
jeotandi (1713) These numbers B,, By, . . . called Bernoulli’s 
numbers, are the coellicients so denoted in the formula 
X X , B| .. B., . , B.5 - 

e* ~ I 22! 4! 0! 

and they are connected with the sums of powers of the reciprocals of 
the natural numbers by equations of the type 


has been called Bernoulli’s function of the mth order by J. L. Raabe 
(Crelle’s J. f. Math. Bd. xlii., 1851). Bernoulli’s numbers and 
functions are of e,special importance in the calculus of finite difier¬ 
ences (see the article by D. Seliwanoff in Ency. d. math. Wiss. Bd. 
i., L., lyoi). 

When X is given in terms of y by means of a power scries of the form 
x-y(Co + C,y + C.y-t ...) (C„+o) =y/„(y), say, 

there ari.ses the problem of expressing y as a power .series in x. This 
problem is that of reversion 0/ series. It can be shown that provided 
the absolute value ol x is not too great, 


To this problem is reducible that of expanding y in powers of x when 
X and y are connected by an equation of the form 
y = a + xi(y), 

for which problem I-agrange (1770) obtained the formula 


>' 




For the history of the problem and the generalizations of l-agrangc’s 
result reference may be made to O. Stolz, GrundtUge d. Dig. u. Int. 
Eechnung, T. 2 (Leipzig, 1896). 

38. An important application of the theorem of Intermediate 
value and its generalization can be made to the problem of evaluating 
certain limits. If two functions ip(x) and f(x) both 
vanish at the fraction y.(x)/,i(x) may have a finite 
limit at a. This limit is described as the limit of an 
” indeterminate form " Such indeterminate forms were 
considered first by de I’HospiUil (1696) to whom the problem of 
evaluating the limit presented itself m the form of tracing the curve 
y = <t>(x)l\li(x) near the ordinate .r = fi, when 
the curves y = ^(x) and y - f(x) both cross 
the axis of x at the same point as this 
ordinate. In fig. 10 PA and QA represent 
short arcs of the curves ih, f, chosen so 
that P and Q have the same abscissa. 

The value of the ordmate of the corre¬ 
sponding point R of the compound curve is 
giver bj'lhe ratio of the ordinates PM, 

(,)M I)c I’Hospital treated PM and QM 
as '■ infuiitcsiinal,” so that the equations 
PM : AM - <l>'(a) and QM; AM - ^'(o) could 
be assumed to hold, and lie arrived at the result that the ” true 
value" of <t)(a)l<p(a) is (j>{a)/\h'(a). It can be proved rigorously that, 
if ^'(x) docs not vanish at x = a, while <l>(a) -o and f(a) --o, then 

^ 0'(«) 

>'(«)’ 

It can be proved further if that <l>'"(.i) and ij/"{x) are the cliflerential 
coellicients of lowest order of ^(x) and \p(x) which do not vani.sli at 
X = a, and if m-n, then 


m 

/fw 
Fig. 10. 


r 


f(x)- 


lim.,. 


Um.. 


x-e^(.v) ^..(a)’ 

li m>n the limit is zero; but if m<.n the function represented by 
the quotient ^(A)/f(x) “ becomes infinite" at x-a. Ii the value of 
the function at x = a is not assigned by the definition of the function, 
the function does not exist at x-~a, and the meaning of tlie statement 
that it ’’ becomes infinite ’’ is that it lias no finite limit. The state¬ 
ment does not mean that the function has a value which we call 
infinity. There i.s no .such value (see Function). 

Such indeterminate forms as that described above are said to be 
of the form 0/0. Other indeterminate forms are presented in the 
form o X CO, or 1 vj or 00 /oo , or ou - 00 . ’The most notable of the 
forms I® IS lim.x- 0(1 +x)*/-', which is e. The case in which ^(x) and 
f(x) both lend to become infinite at x = a i.s reducible to the case in 
which botli the functions lend to become infinite when x is mcreased 
indefinitely. If iji’(x) and ^'(x) have determinate finite limits wlien 
X is increased indefinitely, while ^(x) and ^(x) are determmately 
(positively or negatively) infinite, we have the result expressed by the 
equation 

0(x) _lim.^„„.f>'(x) 
f(x) "Tim.,,, 4 >'(x)’ 

For tlic meaning of the statement tliat ^(x) and f{x) are determinately 
infinite reference may be made to the article Function. The evalua¬ 
tion of forms of the type oc/00 leads to a scale of increasing ’’ ui- 
finities,” each being infinite m comparison with the preceding. 
Such a scale is 

log X,... X, x“,. .. X”, X* ; 

each of the limits expressed by such forms as lim.j_„^(x)/,t(x), 
where ip{x) precedes ^(x) in the scale, is zero. The construction 
of .such scales, along with the problem of constructing a complete 
scale, was discussed in numerous writings by Paul du !^is-Reymond 
(sve in particular. Math. Ann. Bd. xi., 1877). For the general 
problem of indeterminate forms reference may be made to the article 
by A. Pringsheim in Ency. d. math. Wiss. Bd. ii., A. 1 (1899). 
Fbrms of the type 0/0 presented themselves to early writers on 
analytical geometry in connexion with the determination of the 
tangents at a double point of a curve; forms of the type »/» 
presented themselves in like manner in connexion with the deter¬ 
mination of asymptotes of curves. The evaluation of limits has 
innumerable applications in all parts of analysis. Cauchy’s A nalyse 
algibrique (1821) was an epoch-making treatise on limits. 

If a function ^(x) becomes infinite at x = a, and another function 
<t[\) also becomes infinite ajL x = a in such a way tliat 0(x)/f(x) 
has a finite limit C, we say that ^(,r) and x^x) become " infinite 
of the same order.’’. We may write ^(x)-C^(x) + 0,(x). where 
lim.j^„<ii,(x)/f(x) =0, and thus 0,(x)_is of a lower order than ^(x); 
it may be finite or infinite at x = a. If it is finite, we describe C^(x) 
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as the infinite part" of «(x). The resolution «l a hinction whi^ 
becomes infinite into an infinite part and a finite part can 0'<-cn M 
efiected bv takmR the mlinite part to be infinite of the same order 
as one of the functions lit the scale wiitteii above, or in some more 
comprehensive scale This resolution is the inverse of the process of 

evaluatiiiR an indeterminate form of the type CO 

For exmnple hm.,, „{(«> - i)'‘ • >"’) and equal to -J, 

and the )unction (rt - i)-> - r' can be expanded m a power series 

The nature of a fmiction of two or more variables, an I the 
meamuRs to be attached to contmiiity and limits m respe t ol such 
functions have been explained under Function, ihe 
PaactlooM tiioorems of diScrential calculus which relate to such 
vtievcrMi functions are m general the same whether the number 
vtrtaUtM. variables is two or any greater number, and it will 
Rcncrally be convenient to state the theorems for two variables. 

40 Let « or /(.r, y) denote a function of two variable-s x and y 
If we regard y as constant,« or / becomes a function of one variable r, 
and we may seek to differentiate it with resfiect to r. 
Partial jj function of r is differentiable, the differential 
muena. which is formed m this way is called Uic 

nation. pu|-fjui differential coefficient " ul u at j with respect to 

,1, and IS denoted liy or The .symbol " ? " was appropriated 

for partial differentiation by C. C. 1 . Jacobi (i84l). It had before 
been written indifferently with " d '' as a symbol of differentiation. 

Euler had written "(!(,)’’ *°r the partial differential coefficient of 

/ with resfieet to r Sometimes it is desirable to put in evidence the 
variable which is treated as constant, and then the jiartial differential 

/.lt\ /l^t/N 


, I {If 

coethcirnt is written ^ 


-t): 


This course i.s often 


adopted by writers on Thermodynamics. Sometimes the symbols 
d or <■ are dropped, .mil the partial differential coefficient is denoted by 
11, or /,. As a defanition of the partial differential coefficient we liave 
tlic lorniula 

f{x-yh,v)-fU,r) 

.- 

In tlir same way wc may form the partial diftercntial coefficient with 
H'spect to V by treating a as a constant 

Tlie introduction of partial differential coellicnmts enables us to 
solve at once for a surface a problem analogous to the problem of 
tangents for a curve ; and it also enables ns to take the first step in 
the solution of the problem of maxima and minima for a function 
of several variables. If the e(jiiatlon of a surface is expressed in the 
form y), the direction cosines of the normal to the surface 

at aiiY point are in the ratlo.s : -X. - 1- If / i.s a maximum or a 

minimum at (r, y), then ?// 3 ,i and dfjty vanish at that point. 

In aiiplications of the differential e.nlenliis to mathematical physics 
we are in general concenied witli functions of three variables x, y, t, 
which represent the coordinate.s of a poinl ; and then considerable 
importance attaches to partial differential coefficients winch are 
formed by a particular rule, la-t F(t, v, z) be the function, P a pomt 
(,v v «), P' a neighbouring point (* + At, rt Av, t-i Au:), and let A.i 
be the length of PP'. The value of F'(i, r, z) at P may be denoted 
shortly by F'(P). A limit oi Uie, same nature as a partial differential 
coefficient is expressed by tlie formula 

F(P') - F(P) 

■ As “ ’ 

m which As is diminished indefinitely Iiy bringing P' up to P, and P' 
is supposLid to approach P along a straight line, for example, the 
tangent to a curve or the normal to a surface The limit in question 
is denoted by rFI?k, in which it is understood that h indicates a 
directum, lliat of PF’’. If I, ni, 11 are the direction cosines of tlie 
limiting direction of tlie line PP', supi>osed drawn from 1 ’ lo P', then 

PF ,i''F _ ?F ?)F 
■ "Tlz- 


lim 


coefficients /„/, arc conlinuoua at the point (a, hi. Hence in this case 
the above equation can be written 

/(a + /i, O + k) - /(a, k) = A/,(a, k) 4 k/y(a, ft) + R, 

where 

R R 

Imi-ir-o, ;,-=(i^=“° I'fb.j-o, ),=o^ = o. 

In accordance with the notation of differentials tins equation give.s 

J ust as in the case of functions of one variable, dx and dy are arbitrary 
fiiute differences, and dj is not the difference of two values of /, but 
IS so much of this difference as need be retained for the purpose of 
forming differential coefficients. 

The theorem ol tlie total differential is immediately applicable to 
the differentiation of im/dtUi funcUons. When y is a function of x 
w'hicli IS given by an equation of the form /(v, y) = 0, and it is either 
impossible or inconvenient to solve this equation so as to express y 
as an explicit function of x, tlie differential coefficient dyjdx can be 
formed without solving the equation. We have at once 

dy _ ol /fi/ 

dx hx/ Py' 

This rule was known, in all essentials, to Fermat and de Slusc before 
the invention of the algorithm ol the dillereiitial calculus. 

An important theorem, first proved by Euler, is immediately 
deducible irom the theorem of the total differential. 11 /(.i,r) is 
a homogeneous function of degiee n then 

W d/ u I 
X -- + jv— - 11 / v, r). 
ax vy 

The tlieorcm Fs applicable to functions of any number of varialiles 
and IS generally known as Euler's theorem 0/ homogeneous /unctwns. 

42. Many problems in which partial differential coefficients 
occur are simplified by the introduction of cerf.ain determinants 
called " Jacobians ’’ or " functional delernunauts." 


?h ■ 


<y 


The operation of forming t)F/^h is called " differentiation with respect 
to an axis " or " vector differentiation." 

41. The most important theorem in regard to partial differential 
coefficients is tlie theorem of the total differential. We may write down 
the equation 

Tbaoram fu.yh,k + h)- f{a, h) = /(a + *, fc 4 - A) - /(«, k + A) 

of the +f{a,kyk)~f{a.k). 

iHMreii* If /, is a continuous function of x when x lies between a 
ttal. ““J ‘‘ + ^‘ y-A + A, and if further /, is a continuous 
function of y when y Ues between b and 6 +A, there exist 
values of 0 and ij which lie between o and i and have the properties 
expressed by the equations 

/(a + A, 6 + A) - /{«, A +A) ~ h/^{a +hh.k+ k), 
f{a, i + A) - f{a, k) = hl,{a, A + ijA). 

Further, /,(a4 Oh, k + k) and f,{a, b + nh) tend to the limits /.(a, A) 
and /,(«, A) when h and A tend to isero, provided the differential 
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M„. . 


were introduced into Analysis by C. G. 
Math., Cvelle, Bd. 

«„ with respect to x 
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p- Sybi¬ 
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1. Jacobi 
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I ii„ 

t'A„ 


in winch the constituents 01 me nn row aie me 11 puriiai iiiiiciciiiiai 
coefficients of w, with respect to the » varialiles x. 1 his determinant 
is expressed shortly by 

?(«!, «,j, . •jjJfii) 

?(Tj, A'j, . . ., A'„) 

J.acobians possess many properties analogous to tlio.se of ordinary 
differential eocITicients, for cx,ample, the following :— 


0(«O 

Un, . I 


^ 0(Ai, A2, .. 


=- 


0(t„ 

X.^y . . 


d(«r. “a, • • 

■,»«) 



e(M|, 

tfgi • • 

.,«») 


■,y..) 

Uo, .. 


rife 

r?, • • 

•. y») 

h(x,i T2, • • 

",r„) 

?('lt • ■ 



«„) 


11 n lUllCLlUlls |»1, 1*2, . . . VI n va.icvv.%.-, v;,l, „ 2 , • • '■ 

not independent, but are connected by a relation f{u^, 

-o, then 

k{Xit ''2,' • 

and, conversely, when this condition is satisfied identically the 
functions 1(2, • • •, *tut independent. 

43. Partial differential coefficients of the second and higher 
orders can he formed in the same way as those oi the first order. 
For example, when there arc two variables x, r, the first 
partial derivatives df/dx and ifjdy are functions of ,v and 
V, which we may seek to differentiate partiall.v with 
respect to x or I'. I lie most important theorem in re- 
lation to partial differential coefficients of orders higlier 
than the first is tlie theorem that the values ol such 
coefficients do not depend upon the order in which the differentia¬ 
tions are jierformed. For example, we have the equation 

This theorem is not true without limitation. The conditions for its 
validity h.ave been investigated very completely by H. A. Scliwarz 
(see his l,es. math. Abhandlungen, Bd. 2, Berlm, 1890, F-^ 7 b): ” 
is a sufficient, though not a necessary, condition that all the differ¬ 
entia! coefficients concerned should be continuous functions of x,y. 
In consi-quence of the relation (i.) tlie differential coefficients ex¬ 
pressed in the two members of this relation are written 

0 *0y (lykx 
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The differential coefficient 

fi.teSyiS*'-’ 

in which p + q + r = n, is formed by differentiating (> times with 
reject to x, q times with respect to y, t times with respect to i, the 
differentiations being performed in any order. Abbreviated nota-’ 
tions are sometimes used in such forms as 

/ or 

'xVit<tz^ ^ 'x,y,z 

Differeniials of higher orders are introduced by the dehning 
equation 

/ 2 3 \ii 

in which the expression {dx^- + dy^j is developed by the binomial 
theorem in the same way as if dx^ and dy^ were numbers, and 

(2;^) (2^) / replaced by When there are more than 

two variables the multinomial theorem must be used instead of the 
binomial theorem. 


The problem of forming the second and higher difleiential co- 
ellicient.s of imphi-U functions can be solved at once by means of 
partial differential coefficients. For example, ii /(*, y} - o is the 
equation defining y as a function of x, wo have 

('-i .Y! YL. j.(KY^l'x 

dx‘ [r^yj \.\?y/Sx~ dx ?y E.vSy \Sx/[iv'^J' 

The differential expression Xdx + Ydy, in which botii X and Y are 
functions of the two variables x and y, is a total ditferential if there 
exists a function f oi x and y which is such that 
0//av = X, dlldy^Y. 

When this is the case we have the relation 


?Y/(W-aY/?v. (il.) 

Conversely, when tlri.s equation is satisfied there exists a function / 
which is sucli that 

df Xd\ + Ydy. 


The expression Xdx + Ydy in which X and Y arc connected by the 
relation (u.) is often de.scribed as a ” perfect differential.” The 
tlieoiy oi the jierfect differential can be extended to functions of n 
variables, and in this case there are i»(« - i) such relations as (ii.). 

In tlie case of .a function of two variables .r, v an abbreviated 
iiohition is often adopted for diflorcntial coetfacients. The function 
being denoted by s, we write 

^ ?! Pc Pc 

p, q, r, s, t for 

Partial differential coefficients of the second order are important 
in geometry as expressing the curvature of surfaces. Wien a surface 
IS given by an equation ol the form c-/(t, )•), the lines of curvature 
are determined by the equation 
{(1 +q‘^)s - pqljidc}" I {(i I q'^)r- (i + p'‘)t}d\\ 1 v 

- i(i + />“)« - pqr\ (dxY^o, 
and the principal radii of curvature are the values of R which 
satisfy the equation 

R'(rf-4®) - R |(i ■l-y“)r-Z/Jyi-S (I I />*)«} v'(' + />'' +< 7 ’’) 

+ (i+^® + ?“)»=o- 


44. The problem of change of variables was first considered by 
Brook Taylor in Ills Mclhodtts incrfmentorum. In the ca.se con- 
, sidered by Taylor r is caressed as a function of c, and t 
aWafi ** function of r, and it is desired to express the difter- 
vanaons. coefficients of v with respect to x without eliminating 

c. The result can be obtained at once by the rules for differentiating 
a product and a function of a function. We have 
dy _ dv _ dz 
tii " ~dz dx’ 


d^_dy d-z d'y fdz\" 
dx- dz dx‘‘^ di- \dx) ’ 

^__dy_d-'z <Pv_dz (Pz iPy /dzy 
dx^ dz d.\“^^dx'‘ dx dx^^ d:? V<^ / ’ 


The introduction of partial differential coefficients enables us to 
deal witli more general cases of cliange of variables than that con¬ 
sidered above. If «, v arc new variables, and x, y are connected with 
them by equations of tile type 

x = f,{u.v). y^f^{ii,v), (i.) 

while y is citlicr an explicit or an implicit function oi .1, we have the 
problem of expressing the differential coefficients of various orders of 
r witli respect to r in terras of the differential coefficients of v with 
respect to u. We have 

-^=( 'Y + 1 /Y Y + '\ 

dx \(u cv du/f \ihi'''(k’ihi ' 


by the rule of the total differentiai. In the same way, by means of 
diffCrentiais of higher orders, we may express tfiy/dx*, and so on. 

Equations such as (i.) may be interpreted as effecting a transfor¬ 
mation bv which a point (w, v) is made to correspond to a point {x, y). 
The whole theory of transformatioas, and of functions, or differential 
expressions, winch remain mvariant under groups of transforma¬ 
tion.^ lias been studied exhaustively by Sophus Lie (see, in particular, 
his Theorie der Transformationsgrupjpen.h^pzig, 1888 - 1 S 93 ). (See 
also Differentiai. Eouations and Groups). 

A more general problem of change of variables is presented when 
it is desired to express the partial differential coefficients of a function 
V with respect to a, y,... in terms of those with respect to u,v,,., 
where «, p,... are connected with a, y,... by any fuuctionai 
relations. When there are two variables a, y, and «, v are given 
functions of a, y, we have 

dV^dVdu 

c)x ^ 3 a do Bx' 

dV_BVdu 0V^ 

W 3«Sy''^W3y’ 

and the differential coefficients of higher orders are to be formed by 
repeated applications of the rule for differentiating a product and 
the rules of the type 

3 3« 3 3p 3 

?a^3a3« "'"Sa 5p‘ 

When A, y arc given functions ol u,v, we have, instead of the 
above, such equations as 

3V^3V3a 3V^. 
cu 3 a 3tt ^ 3« ’ 

.and 0V/0A, 3V/3y can be found by solving these equations, pro¬ 
vided the Jacobiap 3 (a, y)/3(M, e) is not zero. Tlie generalization 
of tliis method lor the case of more than two variables need not 
detain us. 

In cases like tliat here considered it is sometimes more convenient 
not to regard the equations connecting a, y with «, p as effecting a 
jioiut trmsformation, but to consider tlic loci «=:con.st., Ps^const. 
as two ” families " of curve.s. Then in any region of the plane of 
(a, )') m which Uic Jacobi^ 3 {a, y)lh[u, v) does not vanish or become 
mliiiite, any point (a, y) is uniquely determined by the values of« 
and V which belong to the curves of the two families that pass through 
tlie jiomt. Such variables as «, p are then described as *' curvilinear 
coordinates ” of the point. This method is applicable to any number 
of variables. When the loci « =const.,.. .intersect each other at 
right angles, the variables are " orthogonal " curvihnear coordinates. 
I'hree-dimensional .systems of such coordinates have im|iortant 
ap}>hcations in inatnematical physics. Reference may be made 
to G. Lame, Le(ons sur les coordonnhs curvilignes (Paris, 1859 ), and 
to G. Darboux, Lefons sur les coordonnies cuniligms it systimes 
orthogonaux (Paris, 1898 ) 

When such a coordinate as a is connected with a and y by a 
functional relation of the form f{x,y, u) —o the curves «=const. 
are a family ol curves, .and this family may he such that no two 
curves of tlie family have a common point When tliis is not the 
case the jiomts in which a curve /(a, r, «)=o is intersected by a 
curve /(a, y,« + Am) -o tend to limiting positions as A« is diminished 
indefinitely. The locus of these limiting positions is the " envelope " 
of the family, and in general it touches all the curves of the famUy. 
It is easy to see that, if «, v are the parameters of two families of 
curves which have envelopes, the Jacobian 3(A,.t)/3(M, p) vanishes 
at all points on these envelopes. It is easy to see also tliat at any 
point where tlic reciprocal Jacobian S(m, p)/3(a, y) vanishes, a curve 
of the family u touches a curve ol the family p. 

If three variables a, v, z are connected by a functional relation 
/(a, r, J)=o, one of them, z say, may be regarded as an implicit 
function of the other two, and tlie partial differential coefficients of z 
witli respect to x and y can be formed by the rule ol the total differ¬ 
ential. We have 

3a^_ 3//3/ 3z__3//a/, 

^ 3a/ 5z’ Sy ~ w 5 ’ 

and there is no difficulty in proceeding lo express tiie higher differ¬ 
ential coefficients. There arises the problem of expressing the partial 
differential coefficients of x with respect to v and z in terms of those 
of A with respect to a and y. The problem is known as that of 
” changing the dependent variable.” It is solved by applying the 
rule of the total differential. Similar considerations arc applicable 
to all cases in which « variables are connected by fewer than n 
equations. 

45- Taylor’s theorem can be extended to functions of several 
variubles. In tlie case of two variables the general for- Extiailoa 
mula, with a remainder after « terms, can be written 0 / Taylor’i 
most simply in the form thtanm. 

f{a I h,!> 4 k) =f(a,b) +df(a,b) 4-^-,(fV(a, 3 ) 4- ... 


+(„-^y!'■) ' „'j 




in which 
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The last expression is the remainder after n terms, and in it 0 
denotes some particular number between o and i. The results for 
three or more variables can be written in the same form. The ex¬ 
tension of Taylor’s theorem was given by Lagrange (1797) ; the 
lorm written above is due to Cauchy (18*3). For the validity of the 
theorem in this form it is necessary that all the differential co- 
elhcients up to the «th should be continuous in a region bounded by 
x-b + A, y = b ^ k . When all the differential coelhcients, no matter 
how high the order, are continuous in such a region, the theorem leads 
to an expansion of the limetion m a multiple power series. Such 
expansions are just as imjiortant in analysis, geometry and mechanics 
as expansions of functions of one variable Among the jiroblems 
which are solved by means of such expansions are the problem of 
maxima and raimma lor functions of more than one variable (see 
Maxima and Minima). 

4(1. In treatises on the differential calculu: much space is usually 
devoted to the differential geometry ol curves and 
surfaces. A few remarks and results relating to the 
differential geometry of jilanc curves arc set down here. 

(i) If i/- denotes the angle which the radius vector drawn from 
I he origin makes with the tangent to a curve, at a ixiint wlio.se jiolar 
coordinates arc r, 0 and if p denotes the perpendicular from tlie 
origin to the tangent, then 

cos p-drjils, sin p ^rd$lds =plr, 

whore ds denotes the element of arc. The curve may be deternimed 
by an tsination tonnectmg p with r. 

(11) The locus ol the loot ol the perpemlicular let fall from the 
origin upon the tangent to a curve at a point is called the pedal of the 
curve with resjiect to the origin. The angle f for the pedal is the 
same as the angle p for the curve. Hence the (/>, r) equation of the 
jiedal can be deduced. If the jiedal is regarded as the primary curve, 
the curve ol which it is the pedal is the " negative pedal ’ of the 
primary. We may have jiedals of pedals and .so on, also negative 
jiedals of negative pedals and so on. Negative pedals are usually 
determined as envelopes. 

(lii.) If p denotes the angle which the tangent at any point makes 
with a fixed line, we have 

r’ = 3 {dpldpy-. 

(iv.) The " average curvature ” of the arc As of a curve between 
two jKiints is measured by the quotient 

j 

I A-t t 

where the upright lines denote, as usual, that the absolute value of 
the included expression is to be taken, and <(> is the angle which the 
tangent makes with a fixed line, so that A(/> is the angle between the 
tangents (or normals) at the jioiiits. As one of the points moves up 
to coincidence with the other this average curvature tends to a limit 
which is the " curvature " of the curve at the fioint. It is denoted 
by 

dp \ 

* P 

Sometimes the upright lines arc omitted and a nile of signs is given •— 
Let the arc s of the curve be measured from some jioint along the 
curve m a chosen sense, and let the normal be drawn towards that 
side to which the curve is concave ; if the normal is directed towards 
the left of an observer looking along the tangent in the chosen sense 
of description the curvature is reckoned positive, in the contrary 
case negative. The differential dp is often called the " angle of 
contingence." In the 14th century the size of the angle between a 
curve and its tangent .seems to have been .seriously debated, and 
the name " angle of contingence " was then given to the supposed 
angle. 

(v) The curvature of a curve at a point is the same as that of a 
certain circle which touches the curve at the jx)mt, and the " radius 

of curvature" p is the radius of this circle. We have 

p 1 as I 

The centre of the circle is called the " centre of curvature ” ; it is 
the hinitmg position of the point of intersection of the normal at the 
point and the normal at a neighbouring point, when the second point 
moves up to coincidence with the first. If a circle is described to 
intersect the curve at the point P and at two other points, and one of 
these two points is moved up to coincidence with P, the circle touches 
the curve at the point P and meets it m another point; the centre of 
the circle is then on the normal. As the third point now moves up 
to coincidence with P, the centre of the circle moves to the centre of 
curvature. The circle is then said to " osculate " the curve, or to 
have " contact of the second order " with it at P. 

(vi.) The following are formulae for the radius of curvature 

p h / dx'Y 

j dr ] . <Ff> I 

'’=rdpi= f’^dpA- 

(vii.) The points at which the curvature vanishes are " points of 
inllection." If P is a point of inflection and Q a neighlxiuring jioint, 


then, as Q moves up to coincidence with P, the distance from P to 
the point of intersection of the normals at P and Q becomes greater 
tlian any distance that can be assigned. The equation which gives 
the abscissae of the points m which a straight line meets the curve 
being expressed in the form f{x) =0, the function /(x) has a factor 
(x - x„)'', where x„ is tte abscissa of the point of inflection P, and the 
line is the tangent at P. When the factor (x -x,,) occurs (« -1- times 
in /(x), the curve is said to have " contact of the «th order " with the 
line. There is an obvious modification when the Ime is parallel to 
the axis ol y. 

(viii.) The locus of the centres of curvature, or envelope of the 
normals, of a curve is called the " evolute." A curve which has a 
given curve as evolute is called an " involute " of the given curve. 
All the involutes are " parallel " curves, that is to say, they are such 
tliat one is derived from another by marking off a constant distance 
along the normal. The involutes are " orthogonal trajectories " of 
the tangents to the coiiiiiioii evolute, 

(ix.) The equation of an algebraic curve of tlie nth degree can be 
cxjjrcssed in the form «„-i-«j 4 «j + ... 4 m„=o, where «„ is a 
constant, and «r is a homogeneous rational integral function of a,>' 
of the rth degree M'hen the ongin is on the curve, w„ vanishes, and 
tq -p represents the tangent at the origin. If u, also vanishes, the 
origin is a double point and u„ ~ o represent.', the tangents at the origin. 
If «!, has distinct factors, or is of the form a(i' ~p,x)(y - p .^), the 
value ol )' on either branch ol the curve tan be expressed (for jiGints 
sufficiently near the origin) in a power series, which is either 
Pv< + ij,*'- 4- .. ., or p..x + ig.jX“ 4 - ..., 
where (7|,.,,and f/.j,... are determined without ambiguity. If 
and p., arc real the two branches have radii of curvature /i„ p^ 
determined by the formulae 

/>1 I Aj I I 

When /', ,T.nr! p.^ arc imaginary the origin is the real point of inter¬ 
sect ion ol two imaginary branches. In the real figure of the curve it is 
an tiolah-d point. If «.j is a square, a(v -px)", the origin is a cusp, 
and ui general there is not a serie,s lor 1' in integral jiowers of x, which 
is valid in the neighbourhood of the origin. The furtlier investigation 
of ciisjw and multiple jximts Ixdongs rather to analytical geometry 
and the theory of algebraic functions than to diflereiitial calculus. 

(x ) When the etjuation of a curve is given in the form m,, 4 «, 4 ... 
4 M„ , 4 K„-o wheie the notation is the same as that in (i.x), the 
factors of u„ determine the directions of the asympMcs. If these 
factors are all real and distinct, there is an asymjitote corresponding 
to each lactor. If ii„ =L,I,._,... L„, where L,,...are linear m 
A,v, we may resolve u„ ^ju,, into partial fractions according to the 
iornuila 

A, A., A„ 

tin Lj L,( L„ 

and then L, 4 A, =0, + •'« - ", • • • equations of the asymp¬ 

totes. When a real factor of «„ is rejieated we may have two parallel 
asymjitotes or we may have a "paratiolic asymptote." Sometimes 
the parallel asymptotes coincide, as in the curve x-(x-4 y“ - a’^) =a'‘, 
wherex-oistheonlyrealasymjitote. Thewholetheoryol asymjitotes 
belongs jiroperly to analytical geometry and the theory ol algebraic 
functions. 

47. The formal definition of an integral, the theorem ol the 
existence of the integral lor certain classes of functions, a list of 
classes of " integrable " I unctions, extensions of the notion 
of integration to functions which become infinite or in¬ 
determinate, and to cases in which tlie limits of integra¬ 
tion become infinite, the definitions of multiple integrals, and the 
possibility of defining functions by means ol definite mtegrals—all 
these matters have lieen considered in Function. The definition of 
integration has been explainetl in § 5 above, and the results of some 
of the oimplest integrations have been given in § 12. A few theorems 
relating to integrations have been noted m §§ 34, 35, 3G above. 

48. The chief methods for the evaluation of “tfleSotte 

integrals are the method of integration by parts, and the . . 

introduction of new variables. 

From the equation d{uv) :=udv +vdu we deduce the equation 

du . 


tategrmt 

ca/cu/us. 


dx=^uv 


-H 


dx 


dx. 


I wdx 


!U 


f tedxj 


f dv 

rdx' 

or, as it may be written 

j uwdx = uj ■ 

This is the nile of " integration by parts.' 

As an example we have 

jx‘'"dx=x^^-j^Jx = {^--l). 

When we introduce a new variable z in place of x, by means of an 
equation giving ^ in terms of z, wc express /(a) in terms of z. Let 
<p[z) denote the function of z into which f{x) is transformed. Then 
from the equation 

dx=^^dx 

dz 


dx. 
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As an example, in the integral 

Js/(1 -)^)dx 

put Af =sin i ; the integral becomes 

Jcos 2 . COb 2li2-Ji(l I COS 22)^2 --^(2 +{ sin 22) = J(2 +sin 2 COS 2). 
49. The indefinite integrals of certain classes of functions can be 
expressed by means of a finite number of operations of addition or 
, . multiplication in terms of the so-called " elementary " 

mefTM- functions. The elementary functions arc rational alge- 
brwc functions, implicit algebraic functions, exponentials 
and logarithms, trigonometrical and inverse circular 
functions. The following are among the classes of 
functions whose integrals involve the elementary functions 
only; (i.) all rational functions; (ii.) all irrational functions 
of the form (/(x, r), where / denotes a rational algebraic function 
of X and y, and y is connected with x by an algebraic equation of the 
second degree ; (iii.) all rational functions of sin x and cos x ; (iv.) all 
rational functions of e’; (v.) all rational integral functions of the 
variables x, e'“, e'",... sin mx, cos rnsr, sm nx, cos nx ,... in 
which a, b,,.. and m, «,... arc any constants. The integration 
of a rational function is generally efiected by resolving fhe function 
into [lartial fractions, the function being first expressed as the 
quotient of two rational integral functions. Corresponding to any 
simple root of the denominator there is a logarithmic term in the 
integral. If any of the roots of the denominator are repeated there 
ate rational algebraic terms in the integral. The operation of re¬ 
solving a fraction into partial fractions requires a knowledge ol the 
roots of the denominator, but the algebraic part of the integral can 
always be found without obtaining all the roots of the denominator. 
Reference may be made to C. Hermitc, Cours d'analyse, Paris, 1873. 
The integration of other functions, which can be integrated in terms 
of the elementary functions, can usually be efiected by transforming 
the functions into rational functions, possibly after preliminary 
integrations by parts. In the case of rational functions of x and a 
radical of the form +62 s-r) the radical can be reduced by a 
linear substitution to one of the forms ^/(a-- a-), 

The substitutions 2 =0bin 9 , 2—« sec », AT— o tan » are then clicctive 
in the three cases. By these substitutions the subject of integration 
becomes a rational function of sin 6 and cos 0 , and it can be reduced 
to a rational function of t by the substitution tan ^0 =-(, There arc 
many other substitutions by which such integrals can be determined. 
Sometimes we may have information as to the functional character 
of the integral without being able to determine it. For example, 
when the subject of integration is ol the form (ax' s- 62* + cx^ + dx -i- c) “ 1 
the integral cannot be expressed exjihcitly in terms of elementary 
functions. Such integrals lead to new functions (see Function). 

Methods of reduction and .substitution lor the evaluation of in¬ 
definite integrals occujiy a considerable space in text-books of the 
integral calculus. In regard to the functional character of the 
integral reference may Ix' made to G. H. Hardy's tract. The In¬ 
tegration of Functions of a Single Variable (Cambridge, 1905), and to 
the memoirs there quoted. A few results are added here 
(i) J(2“-l-a)-lii2-log{2-I (2--l-a)lj. 

(ii.) /, , , V can be evaluated bv the substitution 

■' (■'■ ~ /’) s + c) 

X-P = tlc. and r 47 ) 

entiating (« -1) times with respect to p. 

(Ha -)-K)d2 


(lii. 


h 


- - , ,, .. - , can be reduced by the sub- 

(ar- -H 232 -I 7) -t 262 sc) ■' 

stitution y'- ^ (ax- + ibx I e)f{ax'^ + 2 px -h 7) to the form 


dv 


J n/(V-- 


Xj) 


'V 

where A and B are constants, and \ and Xg are the two values of \ 
for which {a + 2{b ~\^)x+r - \y is a perfect square (see 

A. G. Grccnhill, A Chapter in the Integral Calculus, T-ondon, 1888). 

(iv.) + hydx, in which ni, n, p arc rational, can be reduced, 

by putting ax'^^ht, to depend upon Jf7(i ->rt)f'dt If p is an integer 
and q a traction rjs, we put t —u". If <7 is an integer and p t=rfs we put 
I -I t =u\ If p IS an integer and p -rjs wo put i +1 ~tu\ These 
integrals, called “ binomial integrals,” were investigated by Newton 
{De quadratura curvarum) 


(V) 


=log tan?, (vi.) f —- log (tan 2 -i- sec 2). 
Jsmx 2’ ' './cos.i ^' ' 


(vii.) sin (h- -I a)dx -- (a- + fi'-’)' ‘r'" ]a .sm (bx 4 a) - 6 cos (i2 + 0)}. 

(viii.) J sin”' v cos” 2 dx can be reduced by differentiating a function 
of the font! sin” 2 cosr 2 ; 


e.g. 


d sin 2 
dx cos» X " 


_1 

cos»- 


q sm- 2 
C '* CM'i~’'*2 ' 


;o.si -‘2 cosr 


Hence 


( dx _ 

J COS" A “ 


(« 


Sin V 

- I)~C0S" 


tl “ ij o 


dx 


1 . 3 ... ( 2 W-I ) 
2.4...2« 
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(naninteger). 


(ix.) sia^'xdx = P” coa^xdx r 
J e Jo 

(X) IJ" sm^"»xdx=pj eos'2"-i2<f2 = _®-^-^j^*.«-.,(„aninteger). 

(xi.) 


/, 


(i + ecosxj’' ^ reduced by one of the substitutions 

^ ^4 COS X , e + cos X 

C0S«7>a:- ,COSh« = 

I 4-cos at’ 1 4 cos.^* 


of which the first or the second is to be employed according as 
^ < or 1. " 

50. Among the integrals ol transcendental functions New trma- 
which lead to new transcendental functions we may notice trr i r i lrrtr 

dx 1 

I 1 or 

log 2’ 

called the " logarithmic integral ' 
the integrals 


/; 


/ ■' sin A 

,r ^ 


dx and 


' and denoted by " Li 2,” 

T'v 


also 


coax, 

-dx, 

X 


caJled the sine integral ” and the “ ccMsine integral,” and denoted by 
Si X and *' Ci .v,” also the integral 




dx 


called the ” error-function integral,” and denoted by ” Krf jr.” 
All these functions have been tabulated (see Tables, Mathematical). 

31. New functions can be introduced also by means of the definite 
integrals of functions of two or more variables with re¬ 
spect to one of the variables, the limits of integration 
being fixed. Prominent among such functions arc the 
Beta and Gamma lunction.s expressed by the equations 

B(/, m) = I x'~^i -x)'**-^dx, 

J (I 


Bulerlaa 

ioiegrmts. 


V(n)^/‘ 


e~H'^~^dt 


When w is a positive integer l’(« + i) —« ! 
n- " Ivulerian integral of the first kind ") is 


The Beta function 
(or " Ivulerian integral of the first kind ”) is expressible in terms of 
(*amma functions (or '' Eulenan integrals ol the second kind ”) by 
the lormula 

B(f, t«).r(; + m)=i'(/).r(w). 

The Gamma function satisfies the difference equation 

. r(,v+l)=;tr(;t), 

and also the equation 

r(4.').r(i -;r) = jr/sin (xw), 
with the particular result 

ThciiumUT 




,or-r'(i), 

0 

i.s called " F.uler's constant,” and is etjual to the limit 




■[( 


1 + J 4 i + . . • 4 - 


-logiij; 


its value to !>; decimal places is 0-577 215 664 901 532. 
The function log r(i + v) can be expanded in the series 

log i'(i + A) = i iog(,,.^^^) - i log) +{14- r'(i );2 


where 




s. 


'jr4i I -I- + ^,,9, ■ 


lies between 


and the scries for logr(i + 2) converges when 
and I. 

52. Definite integrals can .sometimes be evaluated when the limits 
of integration are some particular numbers, although 
the corresponding indefinite integrals cannot lie found. 

For example, we have the result 


DttMte 

tatejeralM, 


I -x^) f logA(i2= - Jirlog2, 


although the indefinite integral of (i -x^) MogA cannot be found. 
Numbers of definite integrals are expressible in terms of the trans¬ 
cendental functions mentioned in § 50 or in terms of Gamma functions. 
For the calculation of definite integrals we have the following 
methods:— 

(i.) Differentiation with respect to a parameter. 

(ii.) Integration with respect to a parameter. 

(iii.i Expansion in infinite series and integration term by term, 
(iv.) Contour integration. 

The first three methods involve an interchange of the order of two 
limiting operations, and they are valid only when the functions 
satisfy certain conditions of continuity, or, in case the limits of 
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integration are infinite, when the tunctioiia tend to zero at infinite 
distance, in a sufficiently high order (see I'cnction). The method 
of contour integration involves the introduction of complex variables 
(see Function : (j Complex Vatttables). 

A few results are added 


-— dx=-. -, (i^-a>o), 

rx sin air’ 


(ii.) I dx — ir (K.ot air - cot dw), {o<a or b<i), 

Jo f ”* 

(iii.) , («.i), 

' 4?-I sin-aff’' 

(iv.) ^^.cos^-r.c ~ 

'"fj 


I - X- dx 


=■ log tan 5, 


+ X* log X 

■it-’-. 

(vii.) y^log (I - 2a cos 1 o'') (f I - 0 or 2 IT log a according as o < or > i, 

(viii) j -dr - iv, 


J 0 ‘ " 

Jo •” 


(xi.; 


u.) I 

J 0 

Xil.) j 
J 0 


cos ax - cos /< 1 , , h 

dx =log , 
.V " a' 


^ - dx - login, 

(xiii.) J f—r' 1 30.1^, „ 


(xiv.) 1 ^^ ,in u/i -_/o cos.idr = 

53. 1 he meaning ol integration of a function of n variables through 
a domain ol the same number of dimensions is explained in (he 
Mulilole 1 ''UN(.' 1 I 0 N. In the case of two variables x,v we 

lalerrals a function /(i,.v) over an area: in the case ol 

* • three variables x, r, z we integrate a function /(,v, r, z) 

tlirougb a volume 'J'he integral of a function /(,r, y) over un area in 
the plane ol (.1, v) is denoted bv 

Jj7(.i, v)d\dv. 

Tbe notation refers I0 a method ol evaluating the integral. We may 
Mitipose the area divided into a very large niimLx-r ot very small 
rectangles hv line.s parallel to the axes. Then wc multiply the value 
ol / at any point within a rectangle bv the measure of llic area ot the 
ri’ctangle, sum for all the rectangles, and pass to a limit by increasing 
the number of rettangks indefinitely and diminishing all their sides 
indelmitclv. The process is usually eflected by summing first for all 
the rectangles which lie in a strip lietwcen two lines parallel to one 
axis, sav the axis of v, and afterwards for all the strips. Tliis process 
is eipiivalent to integrating /(a, r) with respect to y, keeping x con¬ 
stant, and taking rerlam functions of ,i as the limits ot integration 
for 1’, and then integrating the result with respect to x between 
constant limits. The integral obtained in this way may be written 
in such a lorm as 

J <l' ( [ “* ){x, r)dv } , 

and is called a " rojieated integral.” The identification of a surface 
integral, such as f|/(r, y)(to/v, with a repeated integral cannot 
always be made, but unplies that the function .satisfies certain 
conditions of continuity. Tn the same way volume integrals are 
usually evaluated by regarding them as repeated integrafc, and a 
volume integial is written in tlie lorm 

r, t)ilxdvdz. 

Integrals such as surface and volume integrals are iisiially called 
*' multiple integrals. " Thus we have '' double " integral'., ”■ triple " 
integrals, and so on. In contradistinction to multiple ftitegrals the 
ordinary integral of a function of one variable with respect to that 
variable is called a " simple " integral. 

more general tvpe of .surface infegral may be defined by taking 
an arbitrary surface, with or without an edge. We suppose m the 
Surface surface is clo.sed, or has no edge. We 

Interrale. mark a large number of points on tlie surface, and 
draw tlie tangent planes at all these points. These 
tangent planes form a polyhedron having a large number of faces, 
one to each marked point; and wc may choose the marked points 
so that ail the linear dimensions of any face are less than some 


arbitrarily chosen length. Wc may devise a rule for increasing'the 
number of marked points indefinitely and decreasing the lengths of 
all the edge.s of the polyh^ra indefinitely. If the sum of the ureas 
01 the faces tends to a limit, this limit is the area of the surface. If 
we multiply the value of a function / at a point of the surface by the 
measure of the area of the corresponding lace of the polyhedron sum 
lor all the faces, and pas.s to a limit as before, the result is a surface 
integral, and is written 

jj/dS. 

The extension to tlie case of an open surface bounded 
by an edge presents no difficulty. A line mtegral taken , 

along a curve is defined in a similar way, and is written latngrala, 

jfds 

whore ds is the element of arc of the curve (§ 33). The direction 
co.sines of Uic tangent of a curve are dxjde, dyids, dxlds, and line 
integrals usually present tliotnsclves in tlie form 

J{**ds'*'"ds'' ’^ds) ds or f,(udx + tfdy + wde). 

In like manner surface integrals usually present themselves in the 
fonu 

fj(l^ + mi}-h i!^)dS 

wlicrc l,m,n are the direction cosijies of the normal to the surface 
drawn m a specified sense. 

1'he area of a bounded portion of tlie plane of {x, y) may be ex¬ 
pressed either as 

ij{xdy-vdx), 

or as 


jjdx-dv, 

the former mtegral being a line integral taken round the boundary of 
the portion, and the latter a surlacc integral taken over the area 
within this boundary. In forming the line mtegral the boundary is 
f.npposcd to be descnlied in the positive Ken.sc, so tliat ttie included 
area is on the Icit hand. 

53a. We have two theorems of transformation ronnoct- Tbeoremt 
mg volume integrals with surface integrals and surface ufQreen 
integrals with line integrals. The first theorem, called aoU 
’’ Green's theorem," is expressed by the eijuation Stokea. 

J .I .({Sr ■* Tiv ~ + ’“’I 

where the volume integral on the left is taken tlirough the vtilumo 
within a closed surface S, and tlic surface integral on tlie right is 
taken over S, and /, n denote the direction cosines of the normal 
to S drawn outwards. There is a corresponding theorem for a closed 
curve in two dimen.siou>«, viz., 

the sense of description of .s being tbe positive scu.se. This tlieorem 
IS a particular case of a more general theorem called "Stokes's 
theorem.” I.et s denote the edge of an open surface S, and let S be 
covered with a nctwoik of curves so that the meshes of the network 
are nem'ly plane, then we can choose a sense ol description of the 
edge of any mesh, and a rorrespoiidmg sense for the normal to S at 
any point within the mesh, so that these senses are related like the 
directions oi rotation and translation in a right-handed .screw. This 
convention fixes the .sense of the normal (/, m, n) a( any jiomt on S 
when file sense ol description ot 5 is chosen. It the a.\es of ,r, y, x are 
a right-handed sy.stem, we liave Stokes's theorem in the form’ 


^ (udx 


.1 -I I’dy + uidz] 


-// 


/du fw\ 

\ 0'S ” / ' 


]</s, 


where the integral on the left is taken round the curve s m the 
chosen sense, when thi* axes are Icll-handed, we may either reverse 
the sense ol I, m, n and maintain the formula, or retain the sense of 
l. m, II and change flic sign of the right-hand member ol the equation. 
For the validity of the theorems of Green and Stokes it is in general 
neces.sary tliat the functions involved should satisfy certain con¬ 
ditions of continuity. For example, in Green's theorem the diffei- 
ential cocfiicients (T/?z must be coutinuou.s wiUiin 

S. Furtlier, there arc restrictions upon the nature of the curves or 
surfaces involved. For example, Green's theorem, as here stated, 
appUe-s only to siraply-conncctcd regions of space. The correction 
for multiply-comiected regions is important in several physical 
tlieories. 


54. The process of changing the variables in a multiple integral, 
such as a surface or volume mtegral, is divisible into two .stages. It 
is neces.sary in the first place to determine the differential 
element expressed by the product of the differentials of the " 

first set of vaiiables in terms of the differentials of the 
second set of variables. It is necessary in the second jilnce , 
to determine the limits of integration which must be cm- 
ployed when the integral in terms of the new variables is '“"krai. 
evaluated as a rejieated mtegral. The first part of the problem Is 
solved at once by the introduction of the Jacobian. If tlie variables 
of one set are denoted by .r,, *,,,..., r„, and those of the other 
set by «j,..., we have the relation 


. .dx„ 


P(r,,_u. 

Tlo, 


- (ht.du»... du... 
' - 
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In regard to the second stage of the process the limits of integratioD 
must be dctonnincd by the rule that the integration with respect to 
the second set of variables is to be taken through the same domain 
as the integration with respect to the first set. 

For example, when we have to integrate a function f(x, y) over the 
area within a circle given by and we introduce polar 

coordinates so that x -r cos (?, y = r sin 9 , we find that r is the value 
of the Jacobian, and that all points within or on the circle are given 
by and we have 

If we have to integrate over the area of a rectangle fl>*pso, t>y>o, 
and we transform to polar coordinates, the integi^ becomes the sum 
of two integrals, as follows :— 

la Cb 1 /‘disced 

j ^dxj J{x, y)dy =J ^ dffj ^ /(r cos ff, rsin 0 )rdr 

+ P"' dff cos S, rsin 0 )rdr. 

J un-Ula Jo ” ' 

55. A few additional results in relation to line integrals and 
multiple uitegrals are set down here. 

(i.) Any simple integral can be regarded as a line-integral taken 
along a portion of the axis of x. When a change of 
variables is made, the limits of integration with respect 
to the new variable must be such that the domain ol 
“I" . . , mtegration la the same as before. This comlitioii may 

InteJr^M the replacing of the original integral by the sum 

■ of two or moie simnle integrals 

(ii.) The line mtegral of'a perfect differential of a one-valued 
function, taken along any closed curve, is zero. 

(ill.) The area willmi any plane closed curve can be expressed by 
either of the formulae 

j^r~d9 01 * jipds, 

where r, 9 are polar coordinates, and p is the perpendicular drawn 
from a fixed point to the tangent. The integrals are to be under¬ 
stood as line integrals taken along the curve. When the same 
integrals are taken between limits which correspond to two pomts 
of the curve, m the sense ol line integrals along the arc between the 
pomts, they represent the area bounded by the arc and the termmal 
radii vectores. 

(IV.) Tlic volume enclosed by a surface which is generated by the 
revolution ol a curve about the axis of * is expressed by the formula 
irjy-dx, 

<iu..l the area ol the surlace is expressed by the formula 
zirjyds, 

where ds is the differentril element of arc of the curve. When the 
former integral is taken between assigned limits it repre.sents the 
volume contained between the surface and two planes wliicU cut tlic 
axis of V at right angles. The latter integral is to be understood as a 
line integral taken along the curve, and it represents the area of the 
portion of the curved surface wliicli is contamed between two planes 
at right angles to the axis of x. 

(v ) When we use curvilinear coordinates {, ij which are conjugate 
functions of x, y, that is to say arc such that 

?il?x =drildv and Sf/fly = - rhildx, 
the Jacobian P({, i))/ri(r, v) can be expressed in the form 



and in a number of equivalent forms, The area of any portion of the 
plane is represented by the double mtegral 

ff.l-’rffd’l, 

where J denotes the above Jacobian, and the integration is taken 
through a suitable domain. When the boundary consists of portions 
ol curves for which t —const., or r} =const., the aliovc is generally the 
simplest way of evaluating it. 

(vi.) The problem of " rectifying ’’ a plane curve, or finding its 
length, is solved by evaluating the integral 

or, in polar coordinates, by evaluating the integral 



In both cases the integrals are hne mtcgrals taken along the curve. 

(vii.) When we use curvilinear coordinates {, tj as in (v.) above, the 
length of any portion of a curve { = const, is given by the integral 

taken between appropriate limits for t). There is a similar formula 
for the arc of a curve ij = coast. 

(viii.) The area of a surface i=f{x,y) can be expressed by-the 
formula 

^(gy) 

When the coordinates of the points of a surface are expressed as 


functions of two pSirameters u, v, the area is expressed by the formula 

When the surface is referred to three-dimensional polar coordinates 
r, 9 , p given by the equations 

A;=rsinffcos y =rsin 9 sin i=rcos 9 , 
and the equation of the surface is of the form r r^l{ 9 , <p), the area is 
expressed by the formula 

The surface integral of a function of ( 9 , p) over the surface of a sphere 
r const, can be expressed in the form 


p) r* sin ffd0. 


In every case the domain of intogration must be chosen so as to 
include the whole surface. 

(ix.) In three-dimensional polar coordinates the Jacobian 


f)(x,;) 


-r’sin 0 . 


Z{t, 0 , p) 

The volume integral ol a function F(r, 9 , through the volume of a 
sphere r =a is 

1^’'j 


(x.) Integrations of rational functions through the volume of an 
ellipsoid x^/a--i-y'^jb^ + -1 are otten effected by means of a 

general theorem due to Lejeune Dirichlet (1839), which is as follows : 
when the domain of integration is that given by the inequaUty 



where the a's and a’s are jrositive, the value of the integral 
x.p--'...dx,dx^... 



If, however, the object aimed al is an integration through the volume 
of an ellipsoid it is simpler lo reduce the domain of Integration to 
that within a sphere of radius unity by the transformation *=«{, 
y=-bri, z-op, and then to perform the integration through the 
sphere by transforming to polar coordinates as in (ix). 

56. Methods of ajiproximate integration tiegan to lie dexdsed very 
cariy. Kepler's practical measurement of the local sectors ■ 

of ellipses (1609) was an approximate integration, as also ' 

was the method for the quadrature of the hyperbola given 
by James Gregory in the appendix lo his Bxercitaitones 
geometneae (lOOf). In Newton’s Methodus di^erentialts 
(1711) the subject was taken iij) systematically. Newton’s 
object was to effect the approximate quadrature of a given curve by 
making a curve of tlic type 

y ^a„-|.o,A'+o»,r^-t... +0,.*" 

jiasb through the vertices of (« -ti) equidistant ordinates of the given 
curve, and by taking the area of the new curve so determined as an 
ajiproximation to the area of the given curve. In 1743 Thomas 
Simpson m his Mathematical Dissertations published a very con¬ 
venient rule, obtained by taking the vertices of three consecutive 
equidestant ordinates to be jioints on the same parabola. ’The distance 
between the extreme ordinates conesjionding to the abscissae x = a 
and ,r = I is divided into zn equal segments byordmatey,,y,,... y^„ 
.and the extreme ordinates are denoted by r„, y.j„. The vertices of 
the ordinates i',,, 1,, Vj he on a parabola witli its axis parallel to the 
axis of y, so do the vertices of the ordinates y,j, y^, y„ and so on. 
The area is expressed approximately by the formula 

{(h-a)/(iB([y„ 4 y.i„ + 2(V3 4-y4 4 - . -I v.j„ .J-^ 4 (y^-t-yj-h. ■.+ya.^.i)], 
winch IS known as Simpson’s rule. Since all simple integrals can be 
represented as areas such rules are applicable to approximate in¬ 
tegration in general. For the recent developments reference may be 
made to the article by A. Voss in linev. d. math, Wtss. Bd. ii. A. 2 
(1899), and to a monograph by B. P. Moors, Valour approximative 
d’une inidgrale ddfinie (Pans, 1905). 

Many instruments have been devised for registering mechanically 
the areas of closed curves and the values of integrals. The best 
known are perhaps the " planimetcr " of J. Amsler (1854) and the 
" mtegraph ” of Abdank-Abakanowicz (1882). 

BinuocnAPHV.—For historical questions relating to the subject the 
chief authority Is M. Cantor, Geschichte d Mathematik (3 Bdc., 
lAiijizig, 1894-1901). For particular matters, or special periods, the 
following may be mentioned : H. G. Zeuthen, Geschichte d. Math, 
im AUertum «. MtUclaUer (Copenhagen, 1896) and Gesch. d. Math, 
tm XVI. u. XVII. Jahrhuniert (Leipzig, 1903). S. Horsley, Is^i 
Newioni opera quae exstant omnia (5 vols., London, 1779 -I 7 ° 5 ) 

C. 1 . Cerhardt, Leibnizens math. ScHriflen (7 Bde., Leipzig, 1849- 
1863); Joh. BemooUi, Opera omnia (4 Bde., Lausanne and Geneva, 
1742). Other wntings of importance in the history of tlie subject 
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are cited in the course of the article. A list of some of the more 
imiKirtant treatises on the differential and integral calculus is ap¬ 
pended. The list has no pretensions to completeness ; in particular, 
mu.st of the recent books in which the suliject is presented in an 
elementary way for beginners or engineers are omitted L. Euler, 
InsMuttones calculi differentiahi> (I'etrop., 1755) and Institutiones 
calculi integrahs (3 Bde , Petrop., 1768 1770) ; J. L Lagrange, 
Lefons sur le calcul dea fonctions (Pans, 1806, Qiuvres, t. x.), and 
Thiorxe da foncitons analytioues (Pans, 1707, 2nd ed., l 8 i 3 > fEwercs, 
t. IX.) ; S. F. Lacroix, Traiti^ de calcul dtfj. et de calcul int. (3 tt., 
Pans, 1808-1819). There have been numerou.s later editions ; a 
translation by Herschel, Peacock and Babbage of an abbreviated 
edition of Lacroix’s treatise was published at Cambridge in 1816. 
G. Peacock. Examples of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
(Cambridge, 1820!; A L Cauchy, Ehumi des U{ons ... sur le 
calcul tnfiniii'simale (Pans, 1823), and Lec-ons sur le calcul diffirenUel 
(Paris, 1829; C/iuem, ser 2, t. iv.); EMmcXing,, ILandbuoh d. Diff ‘ u. 
Int -Rechnung (Berlin, i83()) ; F. Moigno, Lecons sur k calcul diff 
{4 tt., Paris, 184O' 1801) ; A. de Morgan, Diff. and Int. Calc. (London, 
1842); D. Gregory, Examples on the Diff. and Int, Calc. (2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1841-1840) ; I. Todhunter, Treatise on the Diff. Calc 
and Treatise on the Int. Calc. (London, 1852), numerous later editions; 
B. Price, Vreatise on the Infinitesimal Calculus (2 vols., Oxford, 1854), 
numerous later editions ; D. Bicrens de Haan, I aides d’lntigrales 
d^finies (Amsterdam, 1838); M. Stegemann, Orundnss d. Diff.- u. 
Int.-Rechnung (2 Bde , Hanover, 1802) numerous later editions; 

I . Bertrand, 'Iraik de calc. diff. et int. (2 tt., Pans, 1864-1870); ] 

J. A '^QYToi.Coursde calc. diff. ei int (2 tt., Paris, 1808, 2nd cd., 1880, 1 
German edition by Harnack, Leipzig, i884-i88(), later German 
editions by Bohlmann, i8cj6, and Scheffers, 1906, incomplete); 
B. Williamson, Treatise on the Diff. C ak. (Dublin, 1872), and / reatise 
oti the Int. Cali. (Dublin, 1874) numerous later editions of both ; also 
the article ” Intinilesimal Calculus " in the 9tli ed. of the T.ncy. 
Brit. ; C. Henniio, Cours d'analyse (Paris, 1873) ; O. ScUlomilch, 
Compendium d. hoheren Analysts (2 Bde , Leipzig, 1874) numerous 
later editions; J. Thomae, Einleitung in d. Theonc d. hestimmtcn 
hiicgrale (Halle, 1875); K. Lipschitz, Lehrbuch d. Analysis (2 Bde . 
Bonn, 1877, 1880); A. Harnack, Ekmentc d Diff.- u. Inl.-Rechnung 
(Leipzig, 1S82. Eng. trails, by Calhcart, London, 1891); M. Pasch, 
Einleitung in d. Diff.- u. Int.-Rcchnung (Leipzig, 1882); Gciiocchi 
and Peano, Calcolo differenziale (Turin, 1884, German edition by 
Bolilmann and Schepp, Leipzig, 1898, 1899) ; H. Laurent, TraiU 
d'analvse (7 tt., Paris, 1885-1891) ; J. Edwards, Elementary Treatise 
on the Diff. Calc. (London, 188O), several later editions; A. G. 
Crreenliill. Diff and Int. Calc. (Ixnidon, 7880, 2nd ed., 1891) ; H. 
Picard, Traiti d'analyse (3 tt., Paris, i89i-i89()) ; O Stolz, Grund- 
edge d. Diff - u. Ini-Rechnung (^ Bdc., Leipzig, 1893-1899); C. 
Jordan, Cours d'analyse (3 tt.. Pans, 1893-1896) ; L. Kronecker, 
Vorlesunge-n ii. d. Theorte d cinfachcn u. vielfachen Integrate (Leipzig, 
7894); J. Perry, The Calculus for Engineers (Ixmdon, 1897); H. 
Lamb, An Elementary Course of Infinitesimal Calculus (Cambridge, 
1897); G. A. Gibson, An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus (London, 
1901) ; \l. Goursat, Cours d'analyse math^matiguc (2 tt., Paris, 1902- 

• G.-J. de la Vall^ Poussin, Cours d'analyse infinikstmak (2 
tt., Louvain ami Paris, 1903-1906) ; A K H. Love, Elements of the 
Diff. and Int. Calc. (Cambridge, 1909) ; W. H. Young, The Funda¬ 
mental Theorems of the Diff. Calc. (Cambridge, 1910). A rfsum^* of 
the infinitesimal calculus is given in the articles “ Diff.- u. Int.-Rech- 
nung by A. Voss, and “Bestimmte Integrale ” by G. Brunei in 
Eney. d. math (Bd. ii. A 2, and ii. A. 3, Leipzig, 1899, 1900). 

Many questions of principle are discussed exhaustively by E. 
HoItsoh, The Theory of functions of a Real Variable (Cambridge, 
1907). (A. K. H. Lj 

INFINITIVE, a form of the verb, properly a noun with verl)al 
functions, but usually taken as a mood (see (Jrammar). The 
Latin grammarians gave it the name of mfinilus or infinithms 
modus, i.e. indefinite, unlimited mood, as not having definite 
persons or numbers. 

INFLEXION (from Lat. infieclere, to bend), the action of 
bending inwards, or turning towards oneself, or the condition 
of being bent or curved. In optics, the term " inflexion ” wa.s 
used by Newton for what is now known as “diffraction of light ” 
(i/.?a). For inflexion in geometry see Curve. Inflexion when 
used of the voice, in speaking or singing, indicates a change in 
tone, pilch or expression. In grammar (q.v.) inflexion indicates 
the changes which a word undergoes to bring it into correct 
relations with the other words with which it is used. In English 
grammar nouns, pronouns, adjectives (in their degrees of 
comparison), verbs and adverbs arc inflected. Some gram¬ 
marians, itowever, regard the inflexions of adverbs more as an 
actual change in word-formation. 

INFLUENCE (Late Lat. mfiuenlia, from influere, to flow in), 
a word whose principal modem meaning is that of power, control 
or action affecting others, exercised either covertly or without 


visible means or direct physical agency. It is one of those 
numerous terms of astrology (q.v.) which have established 
themselves in current language. From the stars was supposed 
to flow an ethereal stream which affected the course of events 
on the earth and the fortunes and characters of men. For the 
law as to “ undue influence ” see Contract. 

INFLUENZA (syn. “ grip,” la grippe), a term applied to an 
infectious febrile disorder due to a specific bacillus, characterized 
specially by catarrh of the respiratory passages and alimentary 
canal, and occurring mostly as an epidemic. The Italians in 
the 17th century ascribed it to the influence of the stars,and hence 
the name “ influenza.” The French name grippe came into 
use in 174.1, those of petite paste and petit courier in 1762, 
while general became another synonym in 1780. Apparently 
the scourge was common ; in 1403 and 1557 the sittings of the 
Paris law courts had to be suspended through it, and in 1427 
sermons had to be abandoned through the coughing and sneezing ; 
in 1510 masses could not be sung. Epidemics occurred in 1580, 
1676, 1703, 1732 and 1737, and their ce.ssation was supposed 
to be connected with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

The disease is referred to in the works of the ancient physicians, 
and accurate descriptions of it have been given by medical 
writers during the hast three centuries. These various accounts 
agree substantially in their narration of the phenomena and 
course of the disease, and influenza has in all times been regarded 
as fulfilling all the conditions of an epidemic in its sudden 
invasion, and rapid and extensive spread. Among the chief 
epidemics were those of 1762, 1782, 1787, 1803, 1833, 1837 and 
1847. It appeared in fleets at sea away from all communication 
with land, and to such an extent as to disable them temporarily 
for service. This happened in 1782 in the case of the squadron 
of Admiral Richard Kempenfelt (1718-1782), which had to 
return to England from the coast of F'rance in consequence of 
influepsit attacking his crews. 

Like cholera and plague, influenza reappeared in the last 
quarter of the 19th centur)', after an interval of many years, 
in epidemic or rather pandemic form. After the year 1S4S, in 
which 7963deaths were directly attributed to influenza in England 
and Wales, the disease continued prevalent until i860, with 
distinct but minor epidemic exacerbations in 1831, 1855 and 
1858 ; during the next decade the mortality dropped rapidly 
though not steadily, and the diminution continued down to the 
year 1889, in which only 55 deaths were ascribed to this cause. 
It is not dear whether the disease ever disappears wholly, 
and tlic deaths registered in 1889 arc the lowest recorded in 
any year since the registrar-general’s returns began. Occasionally 
local outbreaks of illness resembling epidemic influenza have been 
observed during the period of abeyance, as in Norfolk in 1878 
and in Yorkshire in 1887 ; but whether such outbreaks and the 
so-called “sporadic” cases are nosologically identical with 
epidemic influenza is open to doubt. The relation seems rather 
to be similar to that between Asiatic cholera and “ cholera 
nostras.” Individual cases may be indistinguishable, but as a 
factor in the public health the difference between sporadic and 
epidemic influenza is as great and unmistakable as that between 
the two forms of cholera. This fact, which had been forgotten 
by some since 1847 never learnt by others, was brought 
home forcibly to all by the visitation of 1889. 

According to the exhaustive report drawn up by Dr H. 
Franklin Parsons for the Local Government Board, the earliest 
appearances were observed in May 1889, and three localities 
are mentioned as affected at the same time, all widely separated 
from each other—namely, Bokhara in Central Asia, Athabasca 
in the north-west Territories of Canada and Greenland. About 
the middle of October it was reported at Tomsk in Siberia, and 
by the end of the month at St' Petersburg. During November 
Russia became generally affected, and cases were noticed in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London and Jamaica (?). In December 
epidemic influenza became established over the whole of Europe, 
along the Mediterranean, in Egypt and over a large area in 
the United States. It appeared in several towns in England, 
beginning with Portsmouth, but did not become generally 
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epidemic until the commencement of the new year. In London 
the full onset of unmistakable influenza dated from the ist of 
January 1890. Everywhere it seems to have exhibited the same 
explosive character when once fully established. In St Petersburg, 
out of a government staff of 260 men, 220 were taken ill in one 
night, the isth of November. During January 1890 the epidemic 
reached its height in London, and appeared in a large number 
of towns throughout the British Islands, though it was less 
prevalent in the north and north-west than in the south. January 
witnessed a great extension of the disease in Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain and Portugal; 
but in Russia, Scandinavia and France it was already declining. 
The period of greatest activity in Europe was the latter half 
of December and the earlier half of January, with the change 
of the year for a central point. Other parts of the world affected 
in January 1890 were Cape Town, Canada, the United States 
generally, Algiers, Tunis, Cairo, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Honolulu, Mexico, the West Indies and Montevideo. In 
February the provincial towns of England were most severely 
affected, the death-rate rising to 27 4, but in London it fell 
from 28-1 to 21-2, and for Europe generally the back of the 
epidemic was broken. At the same time, however, it appeared in 
Ceylon, Penang, Japan, Hong Kong and India ; also in West 
Africa, attacking Sierra Leone, and Gandiia in the middle of 
the month ; and finally in the west, where Newfoundland and 
Buenos Aires were invaded. In March influenza became widely 
epidemic in India, particularly in Bengal and Bombay, and made 
its appearance in Australia and New Zealand. In April and 
May it was epidemic all over Australasia, in Central America, 
Brazil, Peru, Arabia and Burma. During the summer and 
autumn it reached a number of isolated islands, such as Iceland, 
St Helena, Mauritius and Reunion. Towards the close of the 
vear it was reported from Yunnan in the interior of China, 
from the Shir6 Highlands in Central Africa, Shna in Abyssinia, 
and Gilgit in Ka.shmir. In the course of fifteen months, beginning 
with its undoubted appearance in Siberia in October 1889, it 
had traversed the entire globe. 

The localities attacked by influenza in 1889-1890 appear in 
no case to have suffered severely for more than a month or six 
weeks. Thus in Europe and North America generally the visita¬ 
tion had come to an end in the first quarter of 1890. The earliest 
signs of an epidemic revival on a large scale occurred in March 
1891, in the United States and the north of England. It was 
reported from Chicago and other large towns in the central 
states, whence it spread eastwards, reaching New York about 
the end of March. In England it began in the Yorkshire towns, 
particularly in Hull, and also independently in South Wales. 
In London influenza became epidemic for the second time about 
the end of April, and soon afterwards was widely distributed 
in England and Wales. The large towns in the north, together 
with London and Wales, suffered much more heavily in mortality 
tlian in the previous attack, hut the south-west of England, 
Scotland and Ireland escaped with comparatively little sickness. 
The same may be said of the European continent generally, 
except parts of Russia, .Scandinavia and perhaps the north 
of Germany. This second epidemic coincided with the spring 
and early summer; it had subsided in London by the end of 
June. The e.xperience of Sheffield is interesting. In 1890 the 
attack, contrary to general experience, had been undecided, 
lingering and mild ; in 1891 it was very sudden and extremely 
severe, the death-rate rising to 73-4 during the month of April, 
and subsiding with equal rapidity. During the third quarter of 
the year, while Europe was free, the antipodes had their second 
attack, which was more severe than the first. As in England, 
it reversed the previous order of things, beginning in the provinces 
and spreading thence to the capital towns. The last quarter 
of the year was signalized by another recrudescence in Europe, 
which reached its height during the winter. All parts, including 
Great Britain, were severely affected. In England those parts 
which had borne the brunt of the epidemic in the early part of 
the year escaped. In fact, these two revivals may be regarded 
as one, temporarily interrupted by the summer quarter. 
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The recrudescence at the end of 1891 lasted through mid-winter, 
and in many places, notably in London, it only reached its height 
in January 1892, subsiding slowly and irregularly in February 
and March. Brighton suffered with exceptional severity. The 
continent of Europe .seems to have beien similarly affected. 
In Italy the notifications of influenza were as follow: 1891— 
January to October, o; November, 30; December, 6461 ; 
1892—January, 84,543; February, 55,352; March, 28,046; 
April, 7962 ; May, 1468 ; June, 223. Other parts of the world 
affected were the West Indies, Tunis, Egypt, Sudan, Cape Town, 
Teheran, Tongking and China. In August 1892 influenza 
was reported from Peru, and later in the year from various 
places in Europe. 

A fourth recrudescence, but of a milder character, occurred 
in Great Britain in the .spring of 1893, and a fifth in the following 
winter, but the year 1894 was freer from influenza than any since 
1890. In 1895 another extensive epidemic took place. In 1896 
influenza seemed to have spent its strength, but there was an 
increased prevalence of the disease in 1897, which was repeated 
on a larger scale in 1898, and again in 1899, when 12,417 deaths 
were recorded in England and Wales. This was the highest 
death-rate since 1892. After this the death-rate declined to 
half that amount and remained there with the slight upward 
variations until 1907, in which the total death-rate was 9257. 
The experience of other countries has lieen very similar ; they 
have all been .subjected tf) periodical revivals of epidemic 
influenza at irregular intervals and of varying intensity since its 
reappearance in 1889, but there has been a general though not 
a steady decline in its activity and potency. Its behaviour 
i.s, in short, quite in keeping with the experience of 1847-1860, 
though the later visitation appears to have been more violent 
and more fatal than the former. Its diffusion was also more 
rapid and probably more extensive. 

’llie foregoing general summary may be supplemented by 
some further details of the incidence in Great Britain. The 
number of deaths directly attributed to influenza, and the death- 
rates per million in each year in England and Wales, are as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
per milhon. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
per million. ; 

l 8 qo 

4 A 2 .I 

1.57 

1899 

12,417 

389 

1K91 

16,686 

574 

1900 

'6,245 

504 ! 

lSl)2 

i.S ,787 

.534 

1901 

5,606 

'74 

189.S 

9,669 

325 

1902 

7.366 

223 1 

1894 

6,62 s 

220 

i(>o3 

6,322 

189 

1895 

12,880 

424 

1904 

. 5,^4 

168 

1890 

. 5,754 

122 

1905 

6 , 9.53 

204 

1897 

6,088 

196 

1906 

6.310 

183 

1898 

10,405 

. 33 ' 

1907 

9,257 

265 1 


It is interesting to compare these figures with the corresponding 
ones for the previous visitation :— 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-rates 
l)cr million. 

Year. 

Deaths, 

Death-rates 
per million. 

'847 

4,881 

285 

1852 

1.359 

76 

1848 

7.963 

460 

1853 

',789 

99 

1849 

1.611 


18.54 

1,061 

58 

1850 

1,380 

78 

1855 

3,568 

193 

1851 

2,152 

120 





The two sets of figures are not strictly comparable, because, 
during the first period, notification of the cause of death was not 
compulsory; but it .seems clear that the later wave was much 
the more deadly. The average annual death-rate for the nine 
years is 320 in the one c.a.se against 162 in the other, or as nearly 
as possible double. In both epidemic periods the second year 
was far more fatal than the first, and in both a marked revival 
took place in the ninth year ; in both also an intermediate 
recrudescence occurred, in the fifth year in one rase, in the sixth 
in the other. The chief point of difference is the sudden and 
marked drop in 1849-1850, agaiast a persistent high mortality 
in 1892-1893, especially in 1892, which was nearly as fatal as 
! 1891. 

XIV. 18 <i 
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To make the significance of these epidemic figures clear, it 
should be added that in the intervening period 1861-J889 the 
average annual death-rate from influenza was only fifteen, and 
in the ten years immediately preceding the 1890 outbreak it 
was only three. Moreover, m epidemic influenza, the mortality 
directly attributed to that diseu-so is only a fraction of that actually 
caused by it. For instame, in Jimuary 1890 the deaths from 
influenza in London were 30^, while the excess of deaths from 
respiratory diseases was 1^54 and from all causes 1958 above 
the average. 

We have seen atiove that the mortality was far greater in the 
second epidemic >ear than in the first, and this applies to all 
parts of England, and to rural as well as to urlmn communities, 
as the following table shows :— 


Deaths from Inftueuza. 




iSyo. 1 

tSqt. "i 

Laiidon. 


024 j 

2302 i 

^4 ’I'ovviis ovcT 80,000 ))oi>uiation . 


43 V i 

^417 : 

Towos lK*lwff‘U 20,000 and 80,000 


1 80 ; 

7^5 

2f Town'? heUvoen 10,000 and 20,000 


40 1 

lOO 

6 > Towns tinder 1 o.ooo. 

__ 

62 i 

loO 

85 Rural Sauitarv i>istricts .... 


,317 1 

.'(41 1 

In spite (if these figures, it appears 

that the 1890 

altaek, 


which was in general much more sudden in its onset than that 
of iS:)i, also caused a great deal more sickness. More people 
were “ down with influenza,” though fewer died. For instimce, 
the number of persons treated at the Middlesex Hospital in 
the two months’ winter epidcmie of 1890 was 1279; in the far 
more fatal three months' .spring epidemic of 1891 it was only 726. 
One explanation of this disercpanei' between the incidence of 
siclmess and mortality is that in the second attack, which was 
more protracted and more insidious, the stress of the disease fell 
more upon the. lungs. Another is that its comparative mildness, 
eombined with the time of ) ear, in itself proved dang'ernus, 
because it tiunpted people to disregard the illne.ss, whereas in 
the fir.st epidemic lhe\ wer,’ too ill to resist. On the whole, 
rural districts showed a higher death-rate than lowns, and small 
t owns a higher one than large ones m both years. This is explained 
by the age distribution in such localities ; influenza being partieii- 
larly fatal to aged people, though no age is exempt. Certain 
counties were much more .severely affected than others. 'I'he 
eastern counties, namely. Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, together 
with Hampshire and one or two others, esi aped lightly in fxith 
years ; the western counties, namely. North and South W'ale^', 
with the adjoining counties of Monmouth, Hereford imd Shrop¬ 
shire, suffered heavily in both years, 

H will be convenient to discu.ss serialim the various points of 
interest on w'hich light has been thrown by the experience 
described above. 

The bacteriologv of influenza is discussed in the article on 
P.VRVsrnc Diseases. The disease is often called “ Kussian ” 
influenza, and il:> origin m 1889 suggests that the name may have 
some foundation in fact. ,‘\ writer, who saw the epidemic 
break out m Hokhara, is quoted by him to the following effect:— 
“ The summer of 1888 was exceptionally hot and dry, and wa.s 
followed by a bitterly cold winter and a rainy spring. The dried- 
up earth was full of cracks and holes from drought and sub¬ 
sequent frost, so that the spring rams formed ponds in these 
holes, inundated the new railway cuttings, and turned the country 
into a perfect marsh. VV'hen the hot weather set in the water 
gave off poisonous exhalations, rendering malaria general.” 
On account of the severe wmter, the people were enfeebled from 
lack of nourishment, anti when influenza broke out .suddenly 
they died in large numbers. Europeans were very severely 
affected. Russians, hurryini; home, carried the disease westwards, 
and caravans passing eastwards took it into Siberia. There is 
a striking similarity m the conditions described to those observed 
in connexion with outbreaks of other diseases, particularly 
typhoid fever and diphtheria, which liave occurred on the super¬ 
vention of heavy rain after a dr\- period, causing cracks and 
fi.ssurcs in the earth. Assuming the existence of a living poison 


in the ground, we can easily understand that under certain 
conditions, such as an exceptionally dry season, it may develop 
exceptional properties and then be driven out by the subsequent 
rains, causing a violent outbreak of illness. Some such explana¬ 
tion is required to account for the periodical occurrence of 
epidemic and pandemic diffusions starting from an endemic 
centre. We may suppose that a micro-organism of peculiai 
robustness and virulence is bred and brought into activity by 
a combination of favourable conditions, and ls then disseminated 
more or less widely ac(»rding to its ” staying power,” by human 
agency. Whether central Asia is on endemic centre for influenza 
or not there is no evidence, but the disease seems to be more 
often prevalent in the Rii.s.sian fjnpire than elsewhere. Ex¬ 
tensive outbreaks occurred there in i88fl and 1887, and it is 
certain that the 1889 wave was active in Siberia at an earlier 
date than in Europe, and that it moved eastwards. The hypo¬ 
thesis that it originated in (Tiina is unsupported by evidence. 
But whatever may be the truth with regard to origin, the dis¬ 
semination of influenza by human agency must be held to be 
proved. This is the most important addition to our knowledge 
of the subject contributed by recent research. The upshot of 
the inquiry by Dr Parsons was to negative all theories of atmo¬ 
spheric influence, and to establish the conclusion that the disease 
was ” propagated mainly, perhaps entirely, by human inter¬ 
course.” 

He found that it prevailed independently of climate, season and 
weatlier : th.at it moved m a contrary direction to the prei’ailing 
winds; that it travelled along the lines ot human intercourse, and 
not faster than Inmian beings can travel, that in 1HK9 it travelled 
much faster than in previous epidemics, when the means ol loco¬ 
motion were very inferior , that it appeared first in capital towns, 
seaports and frontier towns, and only affected country districts 
later; that it nes'er commenced suddenly with a large humlicr of 
cases in a place previously lri» irom disease, hut tliat epidemic 
manilcstations were generally jirecedi-d lor some days or weeks by 
scuittcred cases ; that conveyance of mice lion by individuals and its 
introduction into fresh pl.aces had been observed in many mstanccs ; 
that persons brought much into contacl with others were generally 
llie lirst to suller ; that persons brought togetlior in large nuinber 
in enclosed spaces suffered more in proportion than others, and that 
tlic raiiidity and extent of the outbreak in institutions corresponded 
with the massing together of the inmates. 

Those rom liisions, Irasod upon the 1889-1890 epidemic, have 
been confirmed by subsequent experience, c.sfK:cially in regard 
to the complete independence of season and weather shown 
by influenza. It ha.s appeared and dtsappeared at all seasons 
and in all weathers and only pijpular ignorumc continues to 
ascrilic its behaviour to atmospheric conditions. In Europe, 
however, it has prevailed more often in winter than in summer, 
which may be due to the greater susceptibilily of persons in 
winter, or, more probably, to the fact that they congregate 
more in buildings and are less in the open air during that part 
ol the year. No doubt is any longer entertained of its infectious 
character, though the degree of infectivity appears to vary 
considerably. Many cases have been recorded of individuals 
introducing it into houses, and of all or most of the other inmates 
then taking it from the first case. Difficulties in preventing 
the spread of infection are due to (1) the shortness of the period 
of incubation, (2) tlie di.scase lieing infectious in the earliest 
stages before the nature of llie illness is recognized, (3) the milder 
varieties being equally infectious with the sex'ere ullaeks, and the 
patient going to work and spreading the infectiem, (4) the 
diagnosis often tieing difliciilt. influenza being [xis.sibly confused 
with ordinary eatarrhal attacks, typhoid fever and other diseases. 
Domestic animals seem to be free from any suspicion ot being 
liable to human influenza. Sanitary condition:', oilier than 
overcrowding, do not appear to excredse any influence on the 
spread of influenza. 

Influenza has been shown to be an acute specific fever having 
nothing whatever to do with a “ bad cold.” There may be 
some inflammation of the respiratory passagc.s, and tlien 
symptoms of catarrh are present, but that is not necessarily 
the case, and in some epidemics such symptoms are ttuite 
exceptional. This had been recognized by various writers 
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before the 1889 visitation, but it had not been generally realized, 
as it has been since, and some medical authorities, who persisted 
in regarding influenza as essentially a “ catarrhal ” affection, 
were chiefly to blame for a widespread and tenacious popular 
fallacy. 

Leichtenstern, in his masterly article in Nothnagel's Handbuch, 
divides the disease as follows; (1) Epidemic influenza vera 
caused by Pfeiffer’s bacillus; (2) Endemic-epidemic influenza 
vera, which occurs several years after a pandemic and is caused 
by the same bacillus ; (3) Endemic influenza nostras or catarrhal 
fever, called la griirfye, and bearing the same relation to true 
influenza as cholera nostras does to Asiatic cholera. 

The “ period of incubation ” is one to four days. Susceptibility 
varies greatly, but the conditions that influence it are matters 
of conjecture only. It appears that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are less susceptible than those of many other countries. 
Dr Parsons gives the following list, showing the proportion 
of the population estimated to have been attacked in the 1889- 
1890 epidemic in different localities ;— 


Place. 

Per 

c«?nt. 

Place. 

Per 

cent. 

St Petersburg . 

50 

Portugal .... 

qo 

Herlin. 

.» 

Vienna. 

30-,|0 

NtircinbcrK 

67 

Belgrade .... 

33 

(Irand-Diichv of U<“sst* 


Anlwei’p .... 

33 

1 Grand - Duchy, other 


Gaeta. 

50-77 

1 Districts . . . e 

5 '> 7.'5 

Massachusi'lts . 

30 

Heligoland 

50 

Peking. 

.•io 

1 Budapest .... 


St T,oui^ (Manriliiifi) . 

(‘7 


In and about London he reckoned roughly from a number of 
returns that the proportion was al.iout 12J % among those 
employed out of doors and 25 % among those in offices, &c. 
The proportion among the troops in the Home District was 
9 '.I ‘'•O' The General J’ost Office made the highest return with 
33'6 %, which is accounted for partly by the enormous numher 
of persons massed together in the same room in more than one 
department, and partly by the facilities for obtaining medical 
advice, which would tend to bring very light rases, unnoticed 
elsewhere, upon the record. No public service was seriously 
disorganized in England by sickness in the same manner as on 
the continent of ICuropc. Some individuals appear to be totally 
immune ; others take the di.scasc over and over again, deriving 
no immunity, but apparently greater susceptibility from previous 
attacks. 

The symptoms were thus described by Dr Bruce Low from 
i.bservations made in St Thomas’s Hospital, London, in January 
1890:— 

" The invasion is sudden; the patients can generally tell the time 
when tlK-y developed the disease ; c.g. acute pains in the back and 
loms came on quite suddenly while they were at work or walking in 
the street, or in the case of a medic:il student, while playing cards, 
rendering him unable to continue the game. A workman wheeling 
a barrow had to put it down and leave it; and an omnibus driver 
was imable to puU up his horses. This sudden onset is often accom¬ 
panied by vertigo and nausea, and sometimes actual vomiting of 
biliou.s matter. Tliere are pains in the limbs and general sense of 
aching all over; frontal headache of special severity ; pains in the 
oyelxdls, increased by the slightest movement of the eyes ; shiver¬ 
ing ; general feeling of misery and wealuiess, and great depression 
of spirits, many patients, both men and women, giving way to 
weeping ; nervous restlessne.ss ; inability to sleep, and occasionally 
delirium. In some cases catarrhal symptoms develop, such as 
running at the eyes, which are sometimes injected on the second day ; 
sneezing and sore throat; and epistaxis, swelling of the parotid and 
RubmaxiUary glands, tonsilitis, and spitting of bright blood from the 
liarynx may occur. There is a hard, dry cough of a paroxysmal 
ind, worst at night. There is often tenderness of the spleen, which 
is almost always found enlarged, and this persists after the acute 
symptoms liave jiassed. Tlie temperature is high at the onset of the 
disease. In the first twenty-four hours its range is from 100“ F. in 
mild cases to 105° in severe cases,” 

Dr J S. Bristowe fifave the following description of the illness 
during the same epidemic :— 

“ The chief symptoms of influenza are, coldness along the back, 
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with shivering, which may continue off and on for two, or three days ; 
sovore pain m the head and eyes, olten with tenderness in the ews 
and pain m moving them ; pains in the ears ; pains in the small of 
the back ; pains in the limbs, for the most part in the fleshy portions, 
but also in the bones and joints, and even in the fingers and toes; 
and lebrite temperature, which may m the early pen^ rise to 104° 
or 105° F. At the same time the patient leels excessively ill and 
prostrate, is apt to suffer from nausea or sickness and diarrhoea, and 
is for the most part restless, though often (and especially in the case 
of children anil those advanced m age) arowsy. . . In ordinary 

mild cases the above symptoms are the only important ones which 
present themselves, and the patient may recover m the course of three 
or four days. He may even have it so mildly that, allliough feeling 
very ill, he is able to go about his ordinary work In some cases 
the patients have additionally some dryness or soreness of the throat, 
or some stiffness and discharge from the nose, which may be accom¬ 
panied by slight bleeding. And m some cases, for the most part in 
the course of a few days, and at a time when the patient seems to 
be convalescent, he begins to suffer from wheezing m the che.s), 
cough, and perliaps a liltle shortness of breath, and before long spits 
mucus in which are contained pellets streaked or tinged with blood. 

. . . Another complication is diarrhoea. Another is a roseolous 
spotty rash. . . . iniluenza is by no means necessarily attended 
with the catarrhal syinpioms uhich the general public have been 
taught to regard as its dislinef ive signs, andTn a very large proportion 
of cases no catarrhal condition whatever becomes developed at any 
tune ." 

Several writer.s have distinguished four main varieties of the 
disease namely, (1) nervous, (2) gastro-intestinal, (,3) respiratory, 
(4) febrile, a form chiefly found in children, Clifford Allbutt 
.says, “ Influenza simulates other diseases," Many forms are 
of typhoid or comatose types. Cardiac attacks are common, 
not from organic disease but from the direct poisoning of the 
heart muscle by influenza. 

J’erhaps the most marked feature of influenza, and certainly 
1 he one which victims have learned to dread most, is the prolonged 
debility and nervous depression that fret]uently follow an 
attack. It was remarked by Nothnagel that “ Influenza produces 
a .specific nervous toxin which by its action on the cortex produces 
psychoses.’’ In the Paris epidemic of i8i)o the suicides increased 
25 %, n large proportion of the excess being attributed to 
nervous prostration caused by the disease. Dr Rawes, medical 
superintendent of St Luke’s hospital, says that of insanities 
traceable to influenza melancholia is twice as frequent as all 
other forms of insanity put together. -Other common after-effects 
are neuralgia, dyspepsia, insomnia, weakness or loss of the 
special senses, particularly taste and smell, abdominal pains, 
sore throat, rheumatism and muscular weakness. The feature 
most dangerous to life is the special liability of patients to 
inflammation of the lungs. This affection must be regarded 
as a complication rather than an Integral part of the illness. 
The following diagram gives the annual death-rate per million 
in England and Wales, and is taken from an article by Dr Arthur 
Ncwsholrae in The Praetilioiier (January 1907). 

The deaths directly attributed to influenza are few in propor¬ 
tion to the number of rases. In the milder forms it offers hardly 
any danger to life if rea.sonable care be taken, but in the severer 
forms it is a fairly fatal disease. In eight London hospitals the 
case-mortality among in-patients in the i8go outbreak was 34-5 
per 1000 ; among all patients treafed it was i '6 per 1000. In the 
army it wa.s rather less. 

The infectious character of influenza having been determined, 
suggestions were made for its administrative control on the 
familiar lines of notification, isolation and disinfection, but this 
has not hitherlo been found practicable. In March 1895, however, 
the ]-ocal Government Board is.sued a memorandum recommend¬ 
ing the adoption of the following precautions wherever they can 
be carried out ;— 

1. The sick should be separated from the healthy. This is especially 
important m the case of first attacks m a locality or a hou-sehold. 

2. The sputa of the sick should, especially in the acute stage of the 
disease, be received into vessels containing disinfectants. Infected 
articles and rooms should be cleansed and disinfected, 

3. When influenza threatens, unnegessary assemblages of persons 
should be avoided. 

4. Buildings and rooms in which many people necessarily con¬ 
gregate should be efficiently aerated and cleansed during the intervals 
of occupation. 
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There is no routine treatment for influenza except bed. In practice were incorporated into one code and embodied in the 
all cases bed is advisable, because of the danger of lung complica- rules of the Supreme Court (O. xvi. rr. *2-31). Now any person 

tion.s, and in mild ones it is sufficient. Severer ones must be may be admitted to .sue as a pauper, on proof that he is not 

treated according to the symptoms. Quinine has been much worth £2^, his wearing apparel and the subject matter of the 
used. Modem “ anti-pyretic ” drugs have also been extensively cause or matter excepted. He must lay his case before counsel 
employed, and when applied with discretion they may be for opinion, and counsel’s opinion thereon, with an affidavit of 
useful, but patients are not advised to prescribe them for them- the party suing that the case contains a full and true statement 
selves. of all the material facts to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Sir Wm. Broadbcnt in a note on the prophylaxis of influenza must he produced before the proper officers to whom the applica- 
recommends quinine in a dose of two grains every morning, and tion is made. A person who desires to defend as a pauper must 
remarks: “ I have had opportunities of obtaining extraordinary enter an appearance to a writ in the ordinary way and afterwards 
evidence of it.s protectiv'e power. In a large public school it apply for an order to defend as a pauper. Where a person is 
was ordered to be taken every morning. Some of the boys admitted to sue or defend as a pauper, counsel and solicitor may 

in the school were home boarders, and it was found that while be assigned to him, and such counsel and solicitor are not at 

liberty to refuse assistance unless there is some 
good reason for refusing. If any person 
admitted to sue or defend as a pauper agrees 
to pay fees to any person for the conduct of 
his busini^ss he will be dispaupered. Costs 
ordered to be paid to a pauper are taxed as 
in other cases. Appeals to the House of 
Lords lormd pauperis v/cro. regulated by the 
Appeal (Forma I’aupcris) Act 1893, which 
gave the House of I^rds power to refuse a 
petition for leave to sue. 

INFORMATION (from Lat. injormare, to 
give shape or form t<.), to represent, describe), 
the communication of knowledge; in English 
law, a proceeding on behalf of the crown 
against a subject otherwise than by indict¬ 
ment. A criminal information is a proceeding 
in the King’s bench by the attorney-general 
without the intervention of a grand jury. 
The attorney-general, or, in his absence, the 
solicitor-general, has a right ex officio to file 
a criminal information in respect of any in¬ 
dictments, but not for treason, felonies or 
misprision of treason. It is, however, seldom 
exercised, except in cases which might be 
described as “ enormous misdemeanours,” 
such as those peculiarly tending to disturb 
or endanger the king’s government, e.g. sedi¬ 
tions, obstructing the king’s officers in the 
execution of their duties, &c. In tlie form of 
the proceedings the attorney-general is said 
the Ixiarders at the school took the quinine in the presence , to “come into the court of our lord the king before the king 
of a master every morning, there were scarcely any cases of himself at Westminster, and gives the court there to under- 
influenza among them, although the home boarders suffered ■ stand and be informed that, &c.” Then follows the statement 
nearly as mui h as before.” He continues, “ In a large girls’ | of the offence as in an indictment. The information is filed in 
school near London the same thing was ordered, and the girls i the crown office without the leave of the court. An information 
and mistresses took their morning dose, but the servants were 1 may also be filed at the instance of a private prosecutor for 
forgotten. The result was that scarcely any girl or mistress misdemeanours not affecting the government,but being peculiarly 
suffered while the servants were all down with influenza.” flagrant and pernicious. Thus criminal informations have been 

The liability to contract influenza, and the danger of an attack granted for bribing or attempting to bribe public functionaries, 
if contracted, are increased by depressing conditions, such as and for aggravated libels on public or private persons. Leave 
expo.sure to cold and to fatigue, whether mental or physical, to file an information is obtained after an application to show 
Attention should, therefore, be paid to all measures tending to cause, founded on a sworn statement of the material facts of 
the maintenance of health. Tersons who are attacked by influenza j the case. 

should at once seek rest, warmth and medical treatment, and | Certain suits might also be filed in Chancery by way of informa- 
they should bear in mind that the risk of relap.se, with serious | tion in the name of the attorney-general, but this species of 
complications, constitutes a chief danger of the disease. information was superseded by Order i, rule i of the Rules of 

In addition to the ordinary text-hooks, see the series of articles the Supreme Court, 1883, under which they are instituted in the 
by exjicrts on difterent aspects in 7 tic FracMiuner (I.ondon) for ordinary way. Informations in the Court of Exchequer in 
January lyo/^ revenue cases, also filed hy the attorney-general, are still resorted 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS (Latin, ” in the character of pauper ”), to (see A.-G. v. Williamson, 1889, 60 L.T. 930). 
the legal phrase for a method of bringing or defending a case INFORMER, in a general sense, one who communicates 
in court on the part of persons without means. By an English information. The term is applied to a person who prosecutes 
statute of 1495 (ii Hen. VII. c. 12), any poor person having in any of the courts of law those who break any law or penal 
cause of action was entitled to have a writ according to the nature statute. Such a person is called a common informer when he 
of the case, without paying the fees thereon. 'The statute of furnishes evidence on criminal trials or prosecutes for breaches 
149.S was repealed by the Statuti’ I,aw Revision and Civil of penal laws solely for the purpose of obtaining the penalty 
Procedure Act 1883, but its provisions, as well as tlie clmncery ! recovered, or a share of it. An action by a common informer 
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is termed a popular or qui tarn action, because it is brought by 
a person qui lam pro domino rege quam pro se ipso sequitur. A 
suit by an informer must be brought within a year of the offence, 
unless a specific time is prescribed by the statute. The term 
informer is also used of an accomplice in crime who turns what 
is called “ king’s evidence ” (see Accomplice). In Scotland, 
informer is the term applied to the party who, in criminal 
proceedings, sets the lord advocate in motion. 

INFUSORIA, the name given by Biitschli (following O. F. 
Ledermiiller, 1763) to a group of Protozoa. The name arose 



1. O/mlinopsis sepiolat'fVor.tt 

holotrichous nioulliless Ciliato from 
tlie liviT of the Squid, a, branclied 
niegamicleus ; b, vacuoles (non-con- 
tractile). 

2. A similar specinien treated with iiicro- 

carmine, showing a remarkably 
branched and twisted meganucleus 
(rt), ill ])lace of several nuclei. 

3. Anoplophrva tiaido^, Duj.; a mouth¬ 

less Holotrichous Ciliate jrarasitic in 
the worm .Vais ; 200. a, the large 

axial ineRanucleus; b, contractile 
vacuoles. 

4. Anoplophrva prohfera, C. and L. ; from 

the intestine of ililrtlio. Remark¬ 
able for the adhesion ol incomplete 
fission-])roducts in a metamcric 
senes, a, meganuclcus. 

5. Amphileptus gigas, C. and I..; (Gymno- 

stomaceae) x too. b, contractile 
vacuoles; r, tnchocysts (see fig. 2); 
d, meganucleus; «, pharynx. 

0, 7. Prorodon ntpeus, lihr. ; (Gymno- 
stomaceae); x 75. a, meganucleus; 
b, contractile vacuole; c, jiharynx 
with horny cuticular lining. 

O. The fasciculate cuticle of the pharynx 
isolated. 


14 ' 

Fig. i.—Ciliata. 
a parasitic 8. Tracheltus 


men, they included (i) Desmids, Diatoms and Schizomycetes, 
now regarded as essentially Plant Protista or Protophytes ; 
(2) Sarcodina (excluding Foraminifera, as well as Radiolaria, 
which were only as yet known by their skeletons, and termed 
Polycystina), and (3) Rotifers, as well as (4) Flagellates and 
Infusoria in our present sense. F. Dujardin in his Histoire 
des zoophytes (1841) gave nearly as liberal an interpretation 
to the name; while C. T. Van Siebold (1845) narrowed it to its 
present limits save for the admission of several Flagellate 
families. 0 . Biitschli limited the group by removing the Flagel- 
lata, Dinoflagellata and Cystofiagellata (y.».) under 
the name of “ Mastigophora ” proposed earlier by 
R. M. Diesing (1865). We now define it thus: 
—Protozoa bounded by a permanent plasmic 
pellicle and consequently of definite form, never 
using pseudopodia for locomotion or ingestion, 
provided (at least in the young state) with 
numerous cilia or organs derived from cilia and 
equipped with a double nuclear apparatus : the 
larger (mega-) nucleus usually dividing by con¬ 
striction, and disappearing during conjugation: 
the smaller (micro-) nucleus (sometimes multiple) 
dividing by mitosis, and entering into conjugation 
and giving rise to the cycle of nuclei both large 
and small of the race succeeding conjugation. 

Thus defined, the Infusoria fall into two 
group.s: (i) Ciliala, w'ith cilia or organs derived 
from cilia throughout their lives, provided with a 
single permanent mouth (absent m the parasitic 
Opalinopsidae) flush with the body or at the base 
of an oral depression, and taking in food by 
active swallowing or by ciliary action : (2) Sue- 
toria, rarely ciliated except in the young state, 
and taking in their food by suction through pro- 
trusible hollow tentacles, usually numerous. 

The pellicle of the Infusoria is stronger and more 
permanent than in many Protozoa, and sometimes 
assume', the character of a mail of hard plates, closely 
fitting: but even in this case it undergoes solution 
soon after death. It is continuous with a firm ecto- 
sarc, highly iliflerentiated in flic Ciliata, and in both 
groups free from coarse movable granules The 
endosarc is semifluid and rich in granules mostly 
" reserve " in nature, often showing proteid or fat 
reactions. One or more contractile vacuoles are pre¬ 
sent in some ol the marine and all the freshwater 
species, and open to the surface by pores of perma¬ 
nent position : a system of canals in the deeper 
layers of the ectoplasm is sometimes connected with 
the vacuole. The body is often provided with not- 

1..ri«iev •frtl'tYIQ + irtrtC “ Utnik ’ »nH “ 
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ovum, Ehr. (Gynmo.sto- 
maceae); x 8 o; showinpf the reti¬ 
culate arrangement of the endosarc. 

contractile vacuoles; c, the cuticle- 
lined pharynx. 

9, TO, II, 12 . Icthyophthirius muUifiliuSy 

Fouquet (Gy mnostomac^ x 120 layers'of the ectoplism is sometimes connectetl wnth 
Free individual and successive stages ^, 5 ^ is often orovided with not- 

of division to form spores, a, mega¬ 
nucleus ; b, contractile yacuides. „ 

'I he character of the nuclear apparatus excludes 
two groups both parasitic and mouthlcss: (1) the 
Trichonymphidae, with a .single nucleus of I-eidy, 
jiarasitic in Insects, especially Termites; (2) the 
Opalinidac, with several (often numerous) uniform 
nuclei, parasitic in the gut of Batrachia, &c., and 

S reducing i-nuclear zoosjiores which conjugate. 

oth these families we unite into a group of Pseudo- 
ciliata, which may be referred to the Ftagellata 
(q,7'.). Lankester in the la-st edition of thus Kncyclo- 
paedia called attention to the doubtful position of 
Opahna, and IJelage and Hcrouard placed Tricho- 
nymphidae among Flagellates. 

The theca or shell is present in some pelagic 
cuoie • C loou oai- spccies (fig. lii. 3, 5) and in many of the att^hed 
heterotri’chous band spvcies, notably among the Pentneha (fig. 111. 21, 
c ■ -K n ■ . r . mornh k 22, 2?, 20) and Suctoria (fig. viii. 11) ; and is found 

la?vnx Tsmal c ii/’ ’ i''free-swimming ioLs (fig. iii. 3, . 5 ): Jf « 

pharynx , i, small cilia. usually chitinous, and forms a cup into which the 

i™ ti,. p™.d«„ «i»pw b,- ,i« „M.r .. obaip I trrSs'ssr 

animalcules. Infusions of most varied organic substances | passage of tufts of tentacles. In Stevfor it h gelatinous; and 
were prepared (hay and pepper being perhaps the favourite | in the Dictyocystids it is beautifully latticed. _ , 

ones) the method of obtaining them including maceration and ; The stalk is usually solid, and expanded at the base into a disk 

decoction, as well as infu.rion in the strict sense ; Aey ^ j S; 

then allowed to decompose in the air, so that various Jiving ; fission two new stalks continue the old one, so as to form a 

beings developed therein. As classified by C. G. Ehrenberg I branched colony (fig. iii. i8). In Vorticella (fig. iii. ii, 12, 14 &c.) 

in his monumental Infusionstierckcn als vollkommene Organis- ! the stalk is hollow and clastic, and attached to it along a spiral is a 


Dtdimum na}>utum, Miill.; (Gymno- 
stomaceae) ; x 200. The pharynx 
is everted and has .seized a Para¬ 
mecium as food, a, mcganucleus; 
b, contractile vacuole; c, everted 
pharynx. 

14. Euplotes charon, Mtill., (Hypotrich- 
aceae); lateral view of the animal 
when using its great cirrhi, a*, as 
ambulatory organs. 

Euplotes harpUy Stein (Hypotrich- 
aceae); X130. /*, mouth; a, cirrhi. 
i<>. Nvetotherus cordtformis, Stein (a 
Heterotnccac), parasitic in the intes¬ 
tine of the Frog); a, meganuclcus ; 
h, contractile vacuole; c, food par¬ 
ticle; d, anus; e, 
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prolongation of tlie ectasarc containing a bundl<‘ of myoneincs, so 
that by tlio contractions of the bundle the stallv is pulled down mto 
a corkscrew spind, and on the relaxation of the muscle the elasticity 
of th<5 hollow stalk straightens it out. 

On fission the stalk may become brandiod, as the solid one of 
Epistvlis and Operculana (fig. iii. 20) ; and the myoneme also in the 
tubular stem of Zoothaminum ; or the branch-myoneme for the one 
offspring may be inserted lat<'raUy on that lor the other in Car- 
ckcsiitm (fig. iii. 18). In seve ral tubicolous Peritrichaccae there is 
some arrangement for closing their tubes. In 7'huricola (fig. lii. 
25-26) tltere is a valve which opens by the pressure of the animal on 
its prolruKion, and doses automaticiUly by elasticity on retraction. 
In Lagevophyys the animal adheres to the cup a little below the open¬ 
ing. so that its withdrawal closes the cup : at the adherent part the 
body is hardened, and so differentiated as to sugg&st the frame 
of the mouth of a purse. In Pvxnola (fig. iii. 21-22) the animal bears 
some wav d<.)wn tlie bodv a hardened shield (“ operculum ") which 
closes the month of the ‘.iiell on retraction. 

The cytojilasm of the Infusoria is very siisce.ptible to injuries; 
and when cut nr torn, unless the pelHcle contracts rapidly to enclose 
the Mouiuh'd surface, the substance of the body si^'olls up, becoming 
frolliv, with bubbles which nijiiilly enlarge and finally burst; the 
cell Uius disintegrates, leaving oulv a lew granules to mark where it 
Wtis. 'Hus phenomenon, observ'i'd i)y Dujardin, is called " dif^ 
fluence “ The (outranile vacuole ap)>oars tobeoneof the means by 
which dilllucfue is avoide-d in cells with no strong wall to re.sist the 
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1. Surface view ol J'aramrdum, 

showing the disposition ol 
the cilia la longiluilinal 
rows 

2, «, mega-; />, inicro-nurleiis ; 

i, junction ol eito- and e;i- 
dosarc, i).j)ellicle, / .cikIo- 
sarc; /. cilia (much too 

numerous and crowded) ; 
g, trichoc vsts; g', s.iim- 
with thread ; //, diseharged ; 
1, pharynx, its undulaling 
membrane not shown; k, 


fcKxl granules coll(‘< ting into 
a bolus; /, VI, )i, o, food 
\ acuoles, their contents 
being dige.sted as they pass 
in the eiulosarc along the 
j>ath indicated by tlK* 
arrows. 

5. Outline showing contractile 
vacuoles in commencing 
diastole, surrounded by five 
afferent canals. 

\-y Successive stages of diastole 
of conti'actile vacuole. 


absorption of water in exces.s: for alter growing in size for some 
tiuK', Us walls contract suddenly, and Us conleiits arc expelled to tin* 
outiule by a pore, which is, hke the anus, usually invisililc, but 
jicrmaneiU in position. The contractile vacuole may l>e single or 
multiple ; il may receive the contents of a canal, or of a system of 
canals, winch on!)' become visible at the moment of the contriu lion 
of the vacuole (fig. ii. 4-7), giving licpiid time to accumulate in tliem, 
or when th«‘ vacuole is acting sluggishly or imporlectly, as in the 
api>roach of asjiUwia (ffg. ii. 3). Be.sulc.s this function, since the 
system pas.ses a large cjuautity of water from without through the 
substance ol tin- cell, il must lux'ds act as a means of respiration and 
excretion. In all IVTitrichaceae it opens to the vestibule, and in 
some of them it discharges through an intervening reservoir, curiously 
recalling th<‘ arraugemciUs in the Flagellate Eugleiiaceae. 

The nuclear apparatus consists of two part.s, the meganucleus, and 
the raicronucleus or micronuclei (fig. iii. 17 iv. i). The meganucleus 
alone regarded and de.scribed as " the nucleus " by older obsorvcr.s 
is always single, subject to a few reservations. It is most frequently 
o>’at. and then is indviited by the micronuclous ; but it may be lobed, 
the lobes lying far ajiart and connected by a slender bridge or moiiili- 
form, or horseshoe-shaped (Peritrichaccae). It often contains darker 
inclusion.s, like nuclcolcs. 

It has been shown, more especially bv Gruber, that many Ciliata 
arp multinucleate, and do not poss«‘ s merely a single meganuclcus 
and a micronucleus. In Oxvtficha the nuclei are large and numerous 
(about forty), scattered through the protoplasm, whilst in other 


ca.ses the nuclems is so finely divided as to appear lilce a powder 
diffused uiuformly througli the medullary protoplasm {Trachelooerca). 
Carmine .staining, after treatment with absolute alcohol, has led to 
this remarkable discovery. The condition described by Foettinger 
in his Opalinopsis (fig. i. i, 2) is an example of this pulverieation of 
the nucleus. The condition of pulverization had led in some cases 
toa total failure to detect any nucleus in llie Jiving animal, and it was 
only by the use of reagents that the actual state 0/ tlie case was 
revealed. Before fission, whatever be its habitual character, it 
conden.sos, becomes oval, and divides by constriction ; and thougii 
it usually is then fibrillaled, only in a few cases does it approach the 
typical mitotic couditiuu. 'i'he micronucleus described by older 
writers as the “ nucleolus " or *' paranucleus " (" cndoplastule " of 
Huxley), may be single or multiple. When the meganucleus is 
bilobed there are always two micronuclci^ and at least one is found 
next to every enlargement of the monilitorm mcgannclens. In the 
fission of the Infusoria, every microiiucleus divides by a true mitotic 
procc.ss, during which, however, its wall remains inlaH- From their 
relative sizes the megann<.l<*us would appear to discharge during 
cell-life, exclusively, the functions of the nucleus in ordinary cells. 
Since in conjugaliou, however, the meganucleu.s degenerates and is 
in great part either digested or excreted as wa.stc matter, wliile the 
new nuclear apparatus in both exconjugates arises, as we shall see, 
from a conjugation-nucleus of exclusively microtiucloar origin, w 
infer tiiat the microniicleiis has for its function the currvmg on ol the 
nuclear functions oi the race from one fission cycle to the next from 
which the meganucleus is excluded. 

Fission is the ordinary mode of rcjiroduclion in the Infusoria, and 
is usually transverse, but oblique in Stentor, as in P'lagellata, 
longitudinal m Pentrichiicea<'; in some cases it is always more or 
l(ss unequal owing to the <litlcren1iation oi the body, and conse- 
(juently it must be followed by a regeneration ol the missing organs 
ill either danghter'ccll In some cases it becomes very uneven, 
affording every transition to budding, which ptocess assiinn s especial 
importance in the Suelona. Multiple fission (l.>rood-lormation or 
sporulatioii) is cxccjitioiul in Infusoria, and when it occurs the broods 
rarely exceed four or ciglit—another difference from Flagellata 
The nuclear proce.sses during conjugation suggest the jilivlogimetie. 
loss ol a process of multiple fission mto active gamel<‘s. As noleit, 
in fission the meganncleiis divides by direct constriction; e.Kh 
micronuUeus by a mo le of mitosis. The juncess of fission is subject 
in Its activity to Itie influences of nutrition and temjierature, slacken¬ 
ing as the tood supjffy becomes ina<lequate or as the tempnature 
recede.s from the ojitimum for the jirocess. Moreovei, if the 
descendants of a single animal be raised, it is found that the rajndity 
of fission, other conditions being the same, vanes jicnodicallv, under¬ 
going jierioils ol (Iftprossion, which may be followed by either (1) 
spoiitaticous n-foverv, (2) recovery under stimulating food, (3) 
recovery through < oiijugalion, or (-j) the death of the cycle, wliirh 
would li.ave ensued if 2 or 3 had been omitted at an earlier stage, 
but wliKli ultimately seems inevitable, even the induction of 
conjugation failing to 1 (‘store it. These physiological conditions were 
first studied bv F. Mau]»as, librarian to the city of Algiers, m his 
pioneering work in the laltu’ 'eighties, and have tieen confirmed and 
('xtended by later observers, among wliom we may es]->ecially die 
G N. Calkins. 

Synganiy, usually termed conjugation or " karyogamy,” is of 
exceptional character m the majority ol this group—the Peri- 
tnchaceae alone evincing an ajtjuoxnnation to the usual tyj)ica.l 
process of the permanent iusion ol t wo colls {jiairing-cells or gameb^s). 
cytoplasm to cytoplasm, nucleus to nucleus, to form a new cell 
(coupled cell, zygote). 

This }>rocess was elucidated by E. Maujias in 18H9, and liis results, 
eagerly qu(‘stioned and repeate'dly tested, have been confirmed in 
every fact and in every gcncrali/<ition ol importance 

Previously all that had been definitely mo.do out was that under 
certain undetermined conditions a fit ol pairing two and two oct.urred 
among the animals of the same species in a culture or in a locality 
in the open ; that alter a union prolonged over hours, and .sometimes 
even days, the mates sejrLratea ; that during the union the niegu- 
muden.s 'underwent changes of a degenerative character ; and that 
tlie micronucleus underwent repeated divisions, nnd that from the 
offspring of the mfcronuclei the new nuclear apparatus was evolved 
for each mate. Mau])as discovered the biological conditions leading 
to conjugation : (i) the jirosence of individuals belonging to distnut 
stocks; (2) their belonging to a generation sufficiently removed 
from previous conjugation, but not too far removed therefrom ; {3) 
a deficiency of food. He also showed that during conjugation a 
“ migratory *' nucleus, the offspring of the divisions of the micro- 
nucleus, passes from either mate to the other, whik* its sister nucleus 
remains stationary " ; nnd that recijirocal fusion of the migratory 
nucleus of the one mate with the stationary nucleus of tlie other 
takes place to form a zygote nucleus in either mate ; and that from 
thase zygote nuclei in each by division, ai least two nuclei are formed, 
the one of which enlarges to form a meganuclcus, while the other 
remaias small as the first micronucleus of the new reorganized 
animal, wliich now separates as an “ cxconjugate " (fig. iy.). More¬ 
over, if pairing bo prevented, or he not induced, the individuals 
produced by successive fissions become gr.'.dually weaker, their 
nuclear apparatus degenerates, and finally they cannot be induced 
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Fu; in -Ciliuta , i, i.) It:U‘totnchaccac ; 3-7, 23-2Ohgotrichaccao : 
h-22. 2*;. 2(>. Pcntrichaceae 


r, Spiro.';toir:urrambig!mm,]lhr .; 
(vi2o); on its left side 
oral groove and wreath of 
membraiicllac ; a, inonili- 
form megannclcus; h, 
position of contractile 
v.icnole. 

2, Group of Stentor polymor- 

phus, O. F. Muller; ( x 30); 
the twisted end of the peri¬ 
stome indicating the posi¬ 
tion of the mouth. 

3, Tinttnnus lagenulay Cl. and 

L., ( X 300), in tree shell, 

4, Strombidium Uaparcdiiy S. 

Kent; ( x 200). 

5, Shell of Codonella campanclla, 

Haeck ; ( x 180). 

6, 7, TorquaUlla iypica, Lank. 

(Stfomhtdium according 
to Butschli) ; p, oral tube 
seen through peristomial 


wreath of apparently coal- 
escent memDrancllae 
8, Basal, and 9, side (inverted) 
views ol 7nchodina peili- 
cuius, I’dir.; ( x 300); a, 

meganucleus; basaicollar 
and ring of hooks; d, 
mouth; contractile vacuole 
and oral tube seen by 
transparency in 8. 

10, Spirochona gammipara, 

Stein; ( x 350); a, mega- 
nuclcus; g, bud. 

11, 12, Vorticcllatnicrostoma, Ehr ; 

( X 300) ; d, formation of a 
brood of 8 microgametes r 
by multiple fission; t,contr. 
vacuole. 

13, Same sp. in binary fission ; 

a, meganucleus. 

14, r. nebulifgra, Ehr.; bud 

swimming away by 


under suitable conditions to pair normally, so that the cycle becomes 
extinct by senile decay. In Peritricliaceae the gametes are of 
unequal sizes (fig. iii. xi, 12), the smaller being fonned by brood 
fissions (4 or 8] ; syngamy is here jiorniancnt, not temporary, the 
smaller (male) l>eing absoAed into the body of the largw (female) ; 
and there are only two nuclei tliat pair. Thus wc have a derived 
binary sexual process, comparable to that of ordinary bisexual 
organisms. 



I'roni UmkesUT's 'J'xaitAb on /oology. 

Flo. iv.—Diagrammatic Sketch of Changer, during Conjugation in 
Ciliata. (From Hickson alter Dclagc ancl ISlaupas ) 


1, Two individuals at com¬ 

mencement of conjugation 
.showing in c g a n ii c h- u s 
(doited) and micronuclciis; 
successive siages ot the 
disintegration ol tlie inega- 
nucleus shown in all figures 
up to 9. 

2, 3, First mitotic division of 

micronuclei. 

4,5, Second ditto. 

0, One of the four nuclei result¬ 
ing Irom the second division 
again divKitng to form the 
pairing - nuclei in either 


male, wlule the other 3 
nuclei degenerate 

7, Migration of the migratory 

nuclei. 

8, 9, Fusion of the incoming 

migratory with the station¬ 
ary nucleus m either male, 
10, Fission of Zygote nucleus 
into two, the new mega- 
aml micronucleus whose 
dillerentiation is shown in 
11,12. The vertical dotted 
hue indicates the separation 
of the mates. 


Cil.iATA.—The ClUale Infusoria represent the highest type 
of Protozoa. They are distinctly animal in function, and the 
Gymnostomaceae are active predaceous beings preying on otlier 
Infusoria or Flagellates. Some posses.s shells (fig. iii. 3, 5, 21, 
22, 25, 26), ino.st have a distinct swallowing apparatus, and in 
DysUna there is a complex jaw—or tooth-apparatus, which needs 
new investigation. In the active Ciliata we find locomotive 


posterior wreath, peristome 
contracted; c, peristoinial 
disk ; /, oral tube. 

15, V. micrvstuma ; h, contr. 
vacuole; (, J, two micro- 

gametes seeking to con¬ 
jugate. 

lO, V. nehulifera, contracted, 
with body encysted. 

17, Same sp. enlarged; c, 

myonemes converging 
posteriorly to muscle of 
stalk ; d, microiiuclcus. 

18, Canht'sium spectabiU, Ehr.; 

( Z50)- 

in, Nematocysts of Eptstyh's fla- 
vicans, Ehr. (after Grecfl). 

20, Opercularia stenostoma, St.; 
( z 200); a small colony 
.showing upstanding ("oper¬ 


cular ") peristomial disk, 
protruded oral uncluhaling 
membrane and cilia in oral 
tube. 

21, 22, Pvxicola aftinis, S.K.,with 
stalk and theca ; x, chitin- 
OU3 disk, or true " oper¬ 
culum " closing theca in 
retracted state 

23, 24, Caenomorpha wedusula, 
Perty, ( z 250), with spiral 
peristomial wreath. 

25, 20, Thuricola nalvatHf Sir. 
Wright, m sessile theca, 
with internal valve (e) to 
close tube, as in gastropod 
Claustlia ; owing to recent 
fission two animals occupy 
one tube. 
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organs of most varied kinds; tail-springs, cirrhi for crawling 
and darting, cilia and membranellae for continuous swimming 
in the open or gliding over surfaces or waltzing on the substratum 
(Trichodina, fig. iii. 8) or for eddying in wild turns through the 
water {Strombidium, Tintinnus, Hdteria). Their forms offer 
a most interesting variety, and the flexibility of many adds 
to their easy grace of movement, especially where the front 
of the body is produced and elongated like the neck of a swan 
{Amphileptus, fig. i. 5 ; Lacrymaria). 

The cytoplasm is very highly differentiated: especially the 
ectoplasm or ectosarc. This has always a distinct elastic " pellicle " 
or limiting layer, in a few cases hard, or even with local hardenings 
that afiect the disposition ol a coat of mail {Coleps) or a pair of 
valves [Dysteria) ; but is usually only marked into a rhomboidal 
network by mtcrsecting depressions, with the cilia occupying the 
centres of the areas or meshes defined. Tlie cytoplasm within is 
distinctly alveolated, and frequently contains tubular alveoli running 
along the length of the animal. Between these are dense fibrous 
thickenings, which from their double refraction, from Iheir arrange¬ 
ment, and from their shortening in contracted animals are regarded 
as of muscular function and termed " myonemes.” Other threads 
running alongside of these, and not shortening but becoming wavy in 
the general contraction, have been described m a few species as 
" neiironemes " and as possessing a nervous, conducting character. 
On this level, too, lie the dot-like granules at the bases of the cilia, 
which form dchnitc groujis m the case of .such organs as are composed 
of fused cilia ; m the deeper part of the ectoplasm the vacuoles or 
alveoli arc more numerous, and reserve granules are also found ; 

here too exist the canals, sometimes 
developed into a complex net-work, 
which open into the contractile 
vacuole. 

l‘lie cilia themselves have a stiffer 
basal part, probably strengthened by 
an axial rod, and a ilistal flexible 
lash ; when cilia are united by the 
outer plasmatic layer, they form (i) 
“ Cirrhi,” stilt and either hook like 
and jiointed at the end, or brush like, 
with a frayed apex; (2) membranelles, 
flattened organs composed ol a 
number ol cilia luse<l side by side, 
sometimes on a single row, some 
times on two rows ajiproximated at 
either end so as to form a narrow 
oval, the inembranelle thus being 
hollow; (3) the oral *' undulating 

membrane,” merely a very elongated 
membranclle whose base may extend 
over a length nearly equal to the 
length of the animal; such nieni- 
braiics nre present in tiie mouth oral 
dejUtNsion and pharynx of all but 
Cymnosloniaceae, and aid m in¬ 
gestion ; a second or third may be 
present, and behave like active Hjis; 
(4) m Peritrichaceae the cilia ol the 
])eristomial wreath are united below 
into a continuous undulating mem¬ 
brane, forming a spiral of more than 
one turn, and fray out distally into a 
fringe : (5) the dorsal cilia of Hypo- 
tricliaceae are slender and motionless, 
probably sensory. 

Embedded m the ectosarc of many 
Cihates are tnchocy.sts, little elon¬ 
gated sacs at right angles to the 
surlace, with a line liair-like process 
projecting. On irritation these elon¬ 
gate into strong prominent threads, 
olten with a more or less barb-like 
bead, anrl may be ejected altogether 
the surlace of the body appear to 
be protective; but in the Gymnostomaceae .specially strong 
ones surround the mouth. They can be injected into the prey 
pursued, and appear to have a distinctly poisonous effect on it 
They are combined also into defensive batteries in the Gvmnostome 
Loxopkyllum. They are absent from most Hetcrotrichaceae and 
HypotiichaceHe, and from Ponlrichaccac, except for a zone round 
the collar of tlie jicnstome 

The ojienings of the body are the uwuih, absent in a few parasital 
Species [Opahnopsts, fig. i. i, 2), the anus and the pore of 
the contractile vacuole. The mouth is easily recognizable : in the 
most primitive forms of the Gymnostomaceae and some other 
groups, it Ls terminal, hut it passes further and further back in more 
modified species, thereby defining a ventral, and correspondingly a 
dorsal surface ; it usually lies on the left side. The anus is usually 


A' a' B' b' 



Fjc*. V Diagram i illus¬ 
trating changes dining con- 
jiigahon ol Colptdium 
colpoda (From Hickson, 
alter Maupas.) 

M, Old meganucleus under¬ 

going disintegration 
w, Micronucleus. 

N, migratory, and 

S, Stationary pairing- 
nucleus. 

M', M', the new meganuclci, 
and 

The new micromulei in 
the products ol flu* first 
fission ol each of the ex- 
conjugates ; the continu¬ 
ous vertical line in¬ 
dicates jierlod of fusion, 
its cessation, separation; 
dotted lines indicate 
fission; the spaces 
letteteil 1-7 successive 
stages 111 the jiroccss; 
the clear circles indi¬ 
cate luiKtionless nuclei 
which degenerate 

from the body. Those over 


only visible during excretion, though its j>osition is permanent; in 
a few genera it is always visible {e.g. Nyctotherus, fig. 1. lO). The 
pore of the contractile vacuole might be described in the same terms. 

The endoplasm has also an alveolar structure, and contains besides 
Large food-vacuoles or digestive vacuoles, and shows movements of 
rotation within the ectoplasm, from which, however, it is not usually 
distinctly bounded. In Ophrvvscolex and Ihdtnium (fig. i. 13) a 
permanent cavity traverses it from mouth to anus. 

Ingestion of lood is of the same character in all the Hymeno- 
.stomata. The ciliary current drives a powerful stream into the mouth, 
which impinges against the endosarc, carrying with it the food 
particles; these adhere and accumulate to form a pellet, which 
ultimately is pushed by an apparently sudden action into the 
substance of the endosarc which closes behind it (fig. ii. 2). In some 
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I'lotii Cralkius' J’/ofoioa, by periuisMoiioi the Macmillan C^ompany, N.Y. 

Fir., vi.—Diagrammatic view of behaviour of the motile reaction 
of 1‘arHiTiecium after minting a mechanical obstruction at A. (From 
N. Calkins after 11 . S. Jennings.) For clearness and simplicity 
the normal motion is sui'jx^sed to be straight instead of sjjiral. 


of the Aspirotrichaceae accessory undulating membranes play the 
part of lips, and there is a clo.ser apjiroximation to true deglutition 
The mouth is rarely terminal, more trequently at the bottom of a 
depression, the ” vestibule,” wiiich may be prolonged into a slen<ler 
canal, sometimes called the ” jfliarynx ” or ” oral tul>c,” ciliateil as 
well as provided with a membrane, and extending deep down into 
the body in many Peritrichaceae. 

In Spirostomaceae the ” adoral wreath ” of metnbranellos encloses 
more or less completely an anterior part of thi* bod\', tlie ” peri- 
•stome,” within which lies the vestibule. 'I bis area may lie depressed, 
tniiu.aU*, convex or jmxiuced into a short ubconical disk or into on<* 
or more lobes, or finall>’ lorm a funnel, or a twisted sjiiral like a luqKT 
rone. In most I’entnchaceae a rollar-like rim sumninds the 
peristome, and marks out a gutter from which the vestibule opens ; 
the peristome can be rrdractecl, and the collar close over it. 'I'his 
rim forms a deep jiermaneiit spiral funiiel in Spiroihona (fig. hi. 10). 

Movements of Ciliata, —H. S. Jennings has made a very detailed 
study of these movements, which resemble those of most minute 
free-swimming organisms. The following account applies practically 
! to all active ” Infusoria ” in the widest sense. 

I The position ol tlie free-swimming Infusoria, like that of Kotifers 
j and other small swimming animals, is with the front end of the 
I body inclmed oiit- 
I ward to the axis of 
advance, constaiith 
I changing its azi 
I nuitli while pre- 
: serving its angle 
constant or nearly 
, so : if aclvance were 
ignored the body 
vould thus rotate 
so as to trace out 
a cone, with the 
hinder end at the 
apex, and the front 
describing th<* base. 

On any irritation, 

(1) the motion is arrested, (2) the animal reverses its cilia and 
swims backwards, (3) it swerves outwards aw'ay from the axis so 
us to make a larger angle vith it, and (.j) then swims forwarrls 
along a new axis of progression, to wliich it is inclined at the 
.same angle as to the previous axis (figs, vi., vii.). In this w’ay it 
alters its axis of progression when it finds itself under conditions of 
stimulation. Thus a Paramecium coming into a region relatively 
too cold, too hot, or too poor in CO.^ or in nutriment, alters its 
direction of swimming: in this way individuals come to assemble 
in crowds where food is abundant, 01 even where there is a slight 
excess of CO.^. This reaction may lead to fatal results ; if a solution 
of corrosive sublimate (Mercuric chloride) diffuses towards the hinder 
end of the animal fa.ster than it progresses, the stimulus affecting the 
hinder end first, the axis of progression is altered so as to bring the 



of a Ciliate like Parameciuni \ m, moulii and 
pharynx ; the straight line A, B, represents the 
axis of progression described by the posterior 
end, and the spiral line the curve de.scribed by 
the anterior end ; the clear circles are the 
contractile vacuoles on the dor.sal side. 
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animal after a few changes into a region where the solution is strong 
enough to kill it. This " motile reaction,” first noted by H. S. 
Jennings, is the explanation of the general reactions of minute 
swimming animus to most stimuli of whatever character, including 
light; tlie practical working out is, as he terms it, a method of ” tri^ 
and error." The action, however, of a current of electricity is dis¬ 
tinctly and immediately directive; but such a stimulus is not to be 
found in nature. The mottle reaction in the H^otrichaceae which 
crawl or dart in a straight line is .somewhat ciiffercnt, the .swerve 
being a simple turn to the right hand— i.e, away from the mouth. 

Parasitism in the Infusoria i.s by no means so important as among 
Flagellates. Jchthyophthifiui alone causes epidemics among Fishes, 
and Balantidium coli has been observed in intestinal disea.se in Man. 
The Isotricheae, among Aspirotricliaccae and the Ophryoscolecidae 
among Heterotrichaccae are found in abundance in the stomachs of 
Ruminants, and are believed to play a part in the digestion of cellu¬ 
lose, and thus to be rather commen^^is than parasites. .K large 
number of attached species are epizoic commensals, some very 
indifferent in choice of their host, others particular not only in the 
species they infe.st, hut also in the special organs to which they 
adhere. This is notably Ihc case with the shelled Peritrichaceae. 
Lichnophora and Truhodma (fig. iii. 8, <>) among Peritrichaceae are 
capable of locomotion by their permanent posterior wreath or of 
attaching themselves by the sucker which surrounds it; Keroua 
polvporum glides habitually over the body of Hydra, as does Tricho- 
dnm pcdiculus. 

Several Suctoria are endoparasitic in Ciliala, and their occurrence 
led to the view that they represented stages in the life-history of 
these. Again, we find in the endosarc of certain Ciliates green 
nucleated cells, which have a cellulose envelope and multiply by 
fission inside or outside the animal. I'hey arc syml^iotic Algae, or 
possibly the resting state of a Cldamydomonadine Flagellate 
{Cartena ?), and have received the name Zoocklorella. They are of 
constant occurrence in J*aramet turn hursafia^ frequent in Stentor 
polvmorpkus and .S', igneua, and Ophrvdium versatile^ and a few other 
Species, which become infected by swallowing them. 

Clas'^ipcaiion. 

Order 1 .—Section A. — Gymnoslomuceae. Mouth habitually 
closed ; swallowing an active process; cilia (or luembranelles) 
uniform, usually distributed evenly ov«‘r the body ; form 
variable, sometimes of circular trausvcr.se section. 

Section B. - Tnchostomata. Mouth permanently open 
against the endosarc, provided with 1 or 2 undulating 
membranes olleu jirolonged into an inturned pharynx; 
ingestion by a< lion of oral ciliary apparatus. 

Order 2.—Subs«*clion (a).—Aspirotrichaceae. Cilia nearly uni¬ 

form, not associat<*(.l with cirrhi or membrane!l<‘s, nor forming 
a peristomial wreath. l''orm usually flattened, mouth unilateral. 
{N.B.—Orders 1, 2 are sometimes united into the single order 
Holotricluiceac.) 

Subsection (f>).—Spirolricha. Wreath of distinct mem- 
branelles—or of cilia fused at the base—enclosing a peristomial 
area and leading into the mouth. 

§§ i.—\\’reath of sej>arate membranelles. 

Order 3.—Hetcrotnchaceae; boily covered with fine uniform 
cilia, usually circular in transverse section. 

Order 4.—Oligolrichaceae; body covering jiartial or wholly 
absent; transverse section usually circular. 

Order 5.—Hyi)otrichaceae; body flatt<*ned ; body cilia repre¬ 
sented chiefly by stiff cirrhi in ventral rows, and fine motion¬ 
less dorsal sensory hairs. 

(-)rder 6.—ii.—Pcntrichaccae. Peristomial ciliary wreath, 

spiral, of cilia united at the base : posterior wn-alh circular 
of long membranelles; body circular in section, cylindrical, 
taper, or bell-shaped. 

llluUrativc Genera {aelected). 

1. Gymnoslomaceae. (<7) Cihation general or not confined to one 
surface. Coleps Ehr., with jiellitle locally hardened into mailed 
plates; Trac hetocen a rjir.; Prorodon Elir. (fig. i. 6,7); Trachehus 
Ehr., -wnth branching endosarc (fig. i. 8); Lacrvmarxa Ehr., body 
produced into a long neck with terminal mouth surrounded by 
offensive trichocy.sts; Dileptus Du}., of similar form, but anterior 
process, blind, preoral; hhthvophthxrius Fouquet (fig. i. Q-12), 
cilia represented by two girdles of membrancllae; Ihdinium St. 
(fig. i. 13), cilia in tufts, surface wnth numerous tentacles each 
with a strong terminal trichocyst; Achnoholus Stein, body with 
one adoral tentacle : lleonema Stokes. (^) Cilia confined to dorsal 
surface. Chilodon Ehr. ; Loxodcs Ehr., body flattened, ciliated on 
one side only, endosarc as in Trachehus ; Dvsteria Huxley, with the 
dorsal surface hardened and hinged along the median line into a 
bivalve shell, cilialed only on ventral surface, with a protrusible 
foot-like process, and a complex pharyngeal armature, (c) Cilia 
restricted to a single equatorial girdle, strong (probably membra- 
nelle.s) ; Mesodiniumy mouth ^-lobed. 

2. Aspirotrichaceae. Paramecium Hill (fig. ii, 1-3) ; Ophryos^lena 
Ehr.; Colpoda O. F. Midler ; Colptdium St. : Lembus Cohn, with 
posterior strong cilium for springing : Leucophrys St. ; Vrocentrum 
Nitsch, bare, with polar and equatorial zones and a iiosterior tuft of 


long cilia; Opalinopsts Foetlinger (fig. i. l, 2) ; Anoplophyra St. 
(fig. i. 3, 4). (l^e last two parasitic moutliless genera are placed 
here doubtfully.) 

3. Hetcrotnchaceae. (a) Wreath .spiral; 5 frnforOken. (fig. iii. 2), 
ovaJ when free, trumpet-^aped when attached by pseudopods at 
apex, and then often secreting a gelatinous tul^; Blepnartsma 
Pcrly, sometimes parasitic in Heiiozoa ; Spirostomum Ehr., cylindri¬ 
cal, up to i' in length; (6) Wreath straight, often oblique; Nycto~ 
therus Leidy, parasitic, anus always visible; Balantidium Cl. and L., 
parasitic [B. coli in man); Bursaria^ O.F.M., hollowed into an oval 
pouch, with the wreath inside. 

4. Oligotricliaeceae. Ttnttnnus Schranck (fij^. iii. 3) ; Trichodin- 
opsts CL and L.; Codonella Haeck. (fig. iii. 5) ; Strombtdium 
Cl. and L. (fig. iii. 4), including TorquateUa Lank. (fig. lii. 6, 7), 
according to Butschli; Halteria Dui., with an equatorial girdle of 
still bristle-like cilia ; Caenomorpha Forty (fig. iii. 23, 24) ; Ophryo^ 
scolex St., with straight digestive cavity, and visible anus, parasitic 
in Ruminants. 

5. Hypotrichaccac. StylonycMa Ehr.; Oxytricha Ehr.; EuploUs 
Ehr. {fig. i. 14, 15) ; Kerona Ehr. (epuoic on Hydra). 

6. Peritrichaceae. i. Peristomial wreath projecting when ex- 
jianded above a circular contractile collar-likc rim. 

(а) Fam. Urceolaridae: posterior wreath permanently present 
around sucker-like base. Trichodtna Ivhr. (fig. iii. 8, 0), epizoic on 
Hydra: Lichnophora Cl. and L.; Cyclochaeta Hatchett Jackson; 
(tcvda Cl. and L. ; Scyphuha Dui. 

(б) Fam. Vorticellidae - Bell Animalcules; posterior wreath 
temporarily jiresent, shed after fixation. 

Subfam. I, Vorticellinae animals naked, (i.) Solitary; VorheeMa 
Linn. (fig. hi. II-17), stalk hollow with spiral muscle; Pyxidium 
S. Kent, stalk non-contractile. (ii.) Forming colonies by budding on 
a branch^ .stalk; Carekesium Elir., hollow branche.s and muscles 
discontinuous; Zoothamnium Ehr., branched hollow stem and 
muscle continuous through colony ; Episfvlis Ehr., stalk rigid— 
(the animal body in these three genera has the same characters as 
VorticeUa)-^Campanella Goldf., stalked like Eptstylis^ wreath of 
many turn.s (nematocysts sometimes present) (fig. iii. 10) ; Oper^ 
cularia, stalk of Epistyhs^ disk supporting wreath obcoiiical, collar 
very liigh (fig. iii. 20). 

Subfam. 2, Vaginicolinae; body enclosed in a firm theca: 
Vaf’inicola Lam., shell simple, sessile ; Thuncola St. Wright, shell 
sessile, with a valve opening inwards (fig. iii. 25-26) ; Cothurtna Ehr., 
shell stalked, simple ; Pyxicola S. Kent, shell stalked, closed by an 
iiifraperistomial opercular thickening on the body (fig. iii. 21-22). 

Subfam. 3. Shells gelatinous; those of the colony aggregated 
into a floating spheroidal mass .several inches in diameter. 
Ophrydium Bory, O. versatile contains Zooihhrella, which secretes 
oxygen, and the gas-bubbles float the colonies like green lumjis of 
jelly. 

2. Peristomial wreath, not protrusible, surrounded by a very 
high usually sjiiral collar. 

Fam. Spirochoniiia. Spirochona St. (fig. iii. 10) ; Kentrochona 
Rompel; both genera ejiizoic on gills, dc., of .small Crustacea. 

Suctoria.—T hese are distinguished from Ciliata by their 
possession of hollow tentacles (one only in Rhyncheiaj fig. viii. 1, 
and Urnula) through which they ingest food, and by not posscs.s- 
ing cilia, except in the young stage. Fission approximately 
equal is very rare. Usually it is unequal, or if nearly equal one 
of the halves remains attached, and the other, as an embryo 
or gemmulc, develops cilia and swims off to attach itself else¬ 
where ; Sphaerophrya (fig. viii. 2-6) alone, often occurring as an 
endoparasite in Ciliata, may be free, tcntaculate and unattached. 

The ectosarc is usually provided with a firm pellicle which shows 
a peculiar radiate ” nnlling " in optical section, so fine that its true 
nature is difficult to make out ; it may Ik* due to radial rod.s, regularly 
imbedded, or may be the expression of radial vacuoles. The tentacles 
vary m many re.spects, but are always re.tractile. They are tubes 
covered by an extension of the pellicle ; this is invagiuated into the 
body round the base of tlie tentacle as a sheath, and then evaginated 
to form the outer layer of the tentacle itself, over which it is frequently 
raised into a spiral ridge, which may be traced down into the 
part sunk and en.sheathcd williin the L»ody : in Choanophrya^ where 
the tentacles are largest, the pellicle is further continued into the 
interior of the tentacle. The tentacles are always pierced by a central 
canal opening at the apex, which may be (1) enlarged into a terminal 
capitate sucker, (2) slightly flared, (3) truncate and closed in the 
resting state to become wudely opened into a funnel, or {4) pointed. 
The tentacles are always capable of being waved from side to .side, 
or turned in a definite direction for the reception or prehension of 
food in PhynchetOy the movements of the long single tentacle 
recall those of an elephant’s trunk, only they are more ext^sive 
and more varied. In the majority of cases the food consists of Ciliala: 
and the contents of the prey may be seen passing down the canal of 
the sucker beyond where it ^comes free from the general surface. 
In Choanophrya the food appears to consist of the debris of the prey 
of the carnivorous host {Cyclops) y which is sucked into the wide 
funnel-shaped mouths of the tentacles—by what mechanism is 
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Tig. viii -Suctona (in all a, mcganuclcus , b, contractile vacuole). 


lyRhynchcia ivdnptm, Zenker; 
only a single tentacle and 
that «;nctorial: x 150; epi- 
zoic on Cyclop^;. 

2, SphacYophvya uroMae, Mau« 

pas; normal adult; x2oo; 
parasitic in ('iliate i^rosixla. 

3, The same dividing In’ trans¬ 

verse fi.ssion. the anterior 
moiety vitb temi>orarily 
develoiJcd cilia. 

4> 5) Sphaerophrya <ttentorea, 
Maupas ; x 200. Parasitic 
in Stenior, and at one lime 
mistaken for it'^ young. 

j, Tritkopkrya epislvli<hi>, Cl. 
and I,.; X 150. 

8 , Hemiophrva gemmipara, Hert- 
wig; X .joo.' Example with 
six buds, into each of whu li 
a branch of tliemeganucleus 
a is extended. 


9, The same species, showing 
the two kinds of tentacles 
(the suctorial and the 
poin ted), and two contractile 
vacuoles h. 

10, Ciliated embryo of Podophrya 

sti'hiii, Cl. and E.; 
X 300. 

11, Aanctagratidis, Savllle Kent; 

X100; sliowiiig pedun¬ 
culated cup, arid animal 
with two bunches of en¬ 
tirely suctorial tentacles. 

12, SpharropltYva wagnrt.Maujias; 

X 300. It has vci/ed with 
its tentacles, and is in 
the act of sucking out the 
juices of six examples 
of the Ciliate Colpoda pav- 
vifYons. 

13, Podophrya elongata, Cl. and 

L.; X 130. 


unknown. The endosarc is full of food-granules and reserve-granules 
(oil, colouring matter and protcid). 

The meganucleus and the raicronudcus are both usually single, 
but in Dendrosoma (fig. viii. 20), of which the body is branched and 
the mcganuclens with it, there arc numerous micronuclei. In most 
cases the micronucleus ha.H not been recorded, though from the 
similarity of conjugation, and its presence in most cases of fission and 
budding that have bix'u accurately described, wc may infer that it is 
always jirescnt. In uncxjual fission tlie meganuclcu.s sends a process 
into the bud, while the micronucleui-! divides as in CUiata. The buil 
may be nearly equal to the remaiti.s of the original animal, or much 
smaller, and in that case u depression surrounds it which may deepen 
fio as to form a brood-cavity, either communicating by a mere 
" birth-pore ” with the outside or entirely dosed, in some cases 
the budding is multiple (lig viii. 8), and a Large number of bud.s are 
formed and liberated at the same time. In all cases the bud escapes 
without tentacles, and possesses a characterLstic supply of cilia, 
whose arrangement is constant for the species. 

In some cases an adult may withdraw its tentacles, moult its 
pellicle and develop an equipment of cilia and swim away : this is 
the case with Venayocoinetei,, parasitic on Cammatus, when its host 
moults. 

The numerous species of Suctona, oftin so abundant on various 
species of Cyil(>p<>,o.TQ not found on the other fresh-waterCopepoda, 
Diapfomus ami CantlhHumptus, belonging indeed to other families. 
Again, these Suctona ailed difiereul jiositions, tliose found on the 
antennae not being present on the mouth parts ; the ventral pari ol 
the thorax has another set; and the inside of the pleural fold another. 
Phyncheta occupies the Ironl of the " couplers " or median down- 
growths uniting the coxoj)odiios ot the swimming legs, and Ckoano- 
/’/trvwsetllesm the immediate iieighbourhuod ol the mouth,preferably 
on the epjsloma, labnim and metaslomatic r«*gion. but also on the 
acloral apj)endaKes and in rare cases fxtend.s, when the .settlement is 
extensive, to the bases ol the two ])airs of antennae ; while distinct 
s])pcies of Podophrva settle on the antennae, the front of the tiiorax 
and tin* inside of the pleural folds. Dendrotometes is common on 
Ihe gills of the freshwaler .shrimj) (Amphij)o<l) Gammanis nnd 
SivhconiiU-s on the gills and gill-tovers ol the ]so])0<! .'I.sc//ics, the 
water slater. The independence of tlie Acinetana was threatened 
!)y the erroneous view ol Stein that they were phases in the lile- 
hislory of Vorticclhdae. Small parasitic forms {Sphaerophrva) 
were also regarded erroneously as the “ acinetiform young “ ol 
('iliata. They now must be regarded as an extreme modification of 
the Protozoon senes, in which the diflerentialion of organs in a 
uiiKelliilar animal reaches its highest point 

Principal Genera. 

1. Uustalked simple forms. Uniitla Cl and I.., permanently 
cibate; Rhvnihcta Zenker {lig. viii. i),oii the limb couplers of C'\’( lvpt.\ 
Sphaerophrva ('1 and E. (fig viii. 2-i>, 12), cndoparasitic in Cihata 
and formerly taken lor embryos Ihereol, never attached ; 'Iruho- 
phrva CL and L. (fig. viii. 7), of similar habits, but temporarily 
attaihed, sessile. 

2. Stalked sinqde forms; Podophrva Ehr. (fig. viii. 10, 13, 16), 
tentacles all knobbed or flared ; Jlpheloia Slrethill WTight, tentacles 
all pointed ; HemwphryaS Kent (tig. viii K, 9, j.^), tentacles ol both 
Kinds; Choanophrya liartog, tentacles thick, tuincate. very letrae- 
tile, wlien exj)anded opening into funnels for asi>ira1ion ol floating 
prey, never for attachment—ejuzoic on autero-central parts of 
Cyclops. 

3. Cupped forms: Soh'tiophrva (T and E, cup sessile; Aciiicta 
Iihr., cup stalked ; Acinetopsiii Hiitschli, like Aciucta. but the cup 
flatteneil, closed distally with only slit like ai)ertures (" pylomes '^) 
for the bundles of tentacles; Podoivathus.^ like Aiineta, but with 
pomte<l as well as knobbed tentacles. 

i\. Tentacles m bumlles at the tips of one or more jirocesses or 
branches ot the body. Ophrvodendron CL and E , tenlaculiterous 
process single (fig. viii. 21); Dendrocometes Stein (fig. vm. 15), body 
rounded, processes repeatedly branched, epizoic on gills of Canwiaru.s 
pulex ; Dendrohoma Ehr. (fig. viii 17-20), body lively branched from 
a basal attached stolon, meganucleus branching with the body. 

Hini.ioGRAi'HY.—(a) Infusoria in the widest sense 1 C. E. Ehren- 
berg. Die Iiifusionstierchen als vollkommene Organunien (1H38) ; 
F. Dujardin, ZoophvUa infusoircs (1841) (h) Infusoria, including 

Mastigophora • M. Perly, Zttr Kenntniss Klein.’itev Lebensfonmn 
(1852); E. Clajiarkle and j. Lachinann, £iudcs sur les tn/usoircs 


14, Hemiophrya benedenii, Fraip.; 

x2oo; the suctorial 
tentacles retractetl. 

15, Dendrocometes paradoxus^ 

Stein; x 350. Parasitic on 
Gammarus pulex ; captured 
prey. 

16, A single tentacle of Podo^ 

phrya\ x 800. R. Hertwig. 
17-20, Dendrosomaradians^ Ehr, : 
—17, free-swimming cili¬ 
ated embryo; x Ooo. 18, 


Earliest fixed condition of 
the embryo; x 600. 19. 

lAter .stage, a single len- 
taculiferous process now 
developed; x 600. 20, 

Adult colony; c, enclo.scd 
ciliated embryos; d, 
branching stolon ; e, more 
minute reproductive (?) 
bodies. 

21, Ophryodendvon pcdicellatum. 
Hincks ; x 300. 
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et Its rhiiopodes (1858-1861) ; T. von Stein, T)fr OrganismMS der 
Infusionstiere (1859-1885); W. SaviUe Krait, A Manual 0/ the 
Infusoria, includmg a description oi all known Flagellate, Oliatr 
and TcntacuUlerous Protozoa (1880-1S83). (c) Infusoria, as limited 
by Biitschli. O. Butschli, Bronn’s Tierreich, vol. i. Protozoa, pt. 3 
Infusoria (1887-1889), the most complete work existing, but without 
^cific 'diagnoses ; S. J. Hickson, " The Infusoria " in Lankeater’s 
Treatise on Zoology, vm. i. fast. 2 (1903), a general account, well 
illustrated, with a diagnosis of all genera. See also Pelage and 
Hirouard, Traili de zvologie concrete, vol. i. "La Cellule et les 
protozoal res'’ (1896), with an illustrated conspectus of the genera ; 
E. Maupas, " Kecherches exp6nmentales sur la multiplication des 
mfusoirea ciliis," Arch. zool. exfi.\i. (1888); and " Le Kajeunisse- 
ment karyogomique chez les cihfe,” tb. vii. (1889) ; R. Sand, Ptude 
nionographique sur le groups des tnfusoires teniaiutifhes (Suctoria), 
(1^199), with diagnoses of species; A Lang, lehrb. tier vergleich. 
Anaiomte der wirbellosen Ttere, vol. i. " Protozoa" (iqoi) (a view of 
comparative anatomy, physiology and bionomics) ; Marcus Hartog, 

Protozoa,” in Cambridge Natural History, i. (1906) ; H. S. Jennings, 
Contributions to iUe Study of the Behaviour of Lower Organisms (1904) ; 
G. N. Calkins, " Studies on the Life History of Protozoa ” (Life cycle 
of Paramecium), I. Arch Entw. xv. (1902), 11 . Arch. Prot. i. (1902), 
III. Biol. Bull. ai. (1902), IV. J. Exp. Zool. i. (1904). Numerous 
papers dealing especially with advances in structural knowledge 
have appeared in the Archie fur Protisienkunde, founded by F, 
Scliaudinn in 1902. (M H.\ ) 

INGEBORG [Ingeburge, Ingei.burge, Ingelborg, Isem- 
Bb'RGE, Dan. ]n<;ii!J()Rg] (<r. 1176-1237 or 1238), queen of France, 
wa;. the daughter of Valdemar 1 ., king of Denmark. She married 
in 1193 I’liilij) II. Augustus, king of France, but on the day after 
his marriage the king took a sudden aversion to her, and 
wished to obtain a separation. During alrao.st twenty years he 
strained every effort to obtain from the church the declaration 
of nullity of his marriage. ’I'hc council of Coinpiigne acceded 
to Ills wish on the 5th of .\o\ eniber 1193, but the popes ('destine 
III. and limoient III. successively took up the defence of the 
unfortunate t|ueen. Philip, having married Agne.s of Meran in 
June iiqb, was excommunicated, and as he remained obdurate, 
the kingdom was plai ed under an interdict. Agnes was finally- 
sent away, but Ingeborg, shut up in the chateau of Etampes, 
had to undergo all .sorts of privations and vexations. 'I'he 
king attempted to induce her to solicit a divorce herself, or to 
enter a convent. At last, however (1213), hoping perhaps to 
justify by his wife’s claims his pretensions to England, Philip 
wa.5 reconciled with Ingeborg, whose life from henceforth was 
devoted to religion. She survived him more tlian fourteen 
year's, passing the greater part of the time in the priory of .St 
Jean at Corbeil, which she had founded. 

See Robert Davidson, Philip II. August von T-rankreich und 
Ingeborg (Stuttgart, 1HK8) ; and L. Michael, " Znr Geschichte der 
Komgen Ingelborg" 111 the Zeitsihnfi fur haiholischc Theologie (1890) 

INGELHEIM (Ober-Ingelheim and Nieder-Ingelheim), the 
name of two eontigiious market-towns of Germany, in the 
grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Selz, near its confluence 
with the Rhine, 9 m. VV.N.VV. of Mainz, on file railway to Coblenz. 
Ober-Ingelheim, formerly an imperial town, is still surrounded 
by walls. It has an Evangelical church with painted windows 
representing scenes in the life of Ctiarlernagnc. a Roman Catholic 
church and a synagogue. Its chief industry is the manufacture 
of red wine. J'op. (1900) 3402. Nieder-Ingelheim has an 
Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, and, in addition to 
wine, manulactorics of paper, chemicals, cement and malt. Pop. 
34 .L';y 

Niederingelheim is, according to one tradition, the birthplace 
of Cliarlemagnc, and it possesses the ruins of an old palace built 
by that emperor between 768 and 774. The building contained 
one hundred marble pillars, and was also adorned with satlptures 
and mosaics sent from Ravenna by Pope Adrian I. It was 
extended by Frederick Barbarossa, and was burned down in 
1270, being restored by the emperor Charles IV. in 1354. Having 
passed into the possession of the elector palatine of the Rhine, 
the building suffered much damage during a war in 1462, the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the French invasion in 1689. Onlv 
few remains of it are now standing; but of the pillars, several 
are in Paris, one is in the mu.seum at Wiesbaden and another 
on the Schillcrplatz in Mainz. Inside its boundaries there is 
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the restored Remigins Kirche, apparently dating from the time 
of Frederick I. 

See Hifz, Der Peichspalast zu Ingelkeim (Ober-IngelheSm, l868) ; 
and Clemen, " Der karolingische Kaiserpatast zu Ingelheim," in 
Westdeutsche Zmtschnft, Band ix. (Trier, 1890). 

INGELOW, JEAN (1820-1897), English poet and novelist, 
was bom at Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the 17th of March 1820. 
She was the daughter of William Ingelow, a banker of that 
town. As a girl she contributed verses and tales to the magazines 
under the {jseudonym of “ Orris,” but her first (anonymous) 
volume, A Rhyming Chrenule of Incidents and Fedmgs, did 
not appear until her thirtieth year. This Tennyson said had 
‘‘ very charming things ” in it, and he declared he should " like 
to know ” the author, who was later admitted to his friendship. 
Mess Ingelow followed this book of verse in 1851 with a story, 
Alkrlon and Dreux, but it was the publication of her Poems in 
1863 which suddenly raised her to the rank of a popular writer. 
They ran rapidly through numerous editions, were set to music, 
and sung in every drawing-room, and in America obtained an 
even greater hold upon public estimation. In 1867 she published 
The Story of Doom and other Poems, and then gave up verse for 
a while and became industrious as a novelist. 0 ^ the SkeUigs 
appeared in 1872, Fated to he Free in 1873, Sarah de Berenger 
in 1880, and John Jerome, in 1886. She also wrote Studies for 
Stories (1864), Stories told to a Child (1865), Mnpsa the Fairy 
(1869), and other excellent stories for ehildrcn. Her third 
series of Poems was published in 1885. She resided for the last 
years of her life in Kensington, and somewhat outlived her 
popularity as a jmet. She died on the 20th of July 1897. Her 
poerms, whieb were collected in one volume in 1898, have often 
tile genuine ballad note, and as a writer of .songs .she was exceed¬ 
ingly successful. •' Sailing beyond Seas " and " When Sparrows 
build ” in Supper at the Mill were deservedly among the most 
popular songs of the day ; but they share, with the rest of her 
work, the faults of affectation and .stilted phraseology. Her 
best-known poem was the " High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln¬ 
shire,” which reached the highest leiel of excellence. The 
blemishes of her style were cleverly indicated in a well-known 
parody of Calverlci’s ; a false archaism and a deliberate assump¬ 
tion of unfamiliar and unnecessary synonyms for simple objects 
were among the most vicious of her mannerisms. .She wrote, 
however, in verse with a sweetness which her sentiment and her 
heart inspired, and in prose .she di.splayed feeling for character 
and the gift of narrative ; while a delicate underlying tenderness 
is ncN'cr wanting in cither medium to her sometimes tortured 
expression. Miss Ingelow was a woman of frank and hospitable 
manners, witit a look of the Lady Bountiful of a country parish. 
She had nothing of the professional authore.ss or the “ literary 
lady ” about her, and, as with characteristic .simplicity she was 
accustomed to say, was no great reader. Her temperament 
was rather that of the improvisatore than of the professional 
author or artist. 

INGEMANN, BERNHARD SEVERIN (1789-1862), Danish 
poet and novelist, was born at Torkildstrup, in the island (f 
Falster, on the 28th of May 1789. He was cdueated at the 
grammar school at Slagelse, and entered the university of 
Copenhagen in 1806. His studies were interrupted by the 
English invasion, and on the first night of the bombardment 
of the city Ingemann stood with the young poet Blicher on the 
walls, while the shells whistled past them, and eomradcs were 
killed on either side. All his early and unpublished writings 
were destroyed when the Engli.sh burned the town. In 1811 he 
published his first volume of poems, and in 1812 his second, 
followed in 1813 by a book of lyrics entitled Prome and in 1814 
the ver.se romance. The Black Knights. In 1815 he published 
two tragedies, Masaniello and Blanca, followed by The Voice in 
the Desert, The Shepherd of Tolosa, and other romantic plays. 
After a variety of publications, all very successful, he travelled 
in 1818 to Italy. At Rome he •wrote The J.iheraiion of Tasso, 
and returned in 1819 to Copenhagen. In 1820 he began to 
display his real power in a volume of delightful tales. In 1821 
his dramatic career dosed with the production of an unsuccessful 
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comedy, Magnettstn in a Barber's Shop. In 1822 the poet was 
nominated lector in Danish language and literature at Soro 
College, and he now married. Voldemar the Great and hts Men, 
an historical epic, appeared in 1824. The next few years were 
occupied with his best and most durable work, his four great 
national and historical novels of Voldemar Seier, 1826 ; Erik 
Menved's Childhood, 1828; Ktng Erik, 1833; and Prince Otto 
of Denmark, 1835. He then returned to epic poetry in Queen 
Margaret, 1836, and in a cycle of romances, Holger Danske, 1837. 
His later writings consist of religious and sentimental lyrics, 
epic poems, novels, short stories in prose, and fairy tales. His 
last publication was The Apple of Gold, 1856. In 1846 Ingemann 
was nominated director of Soro College, a post from which he 
retired in 1849. He died on the 24th of February 1862. Inge¬ 
mann enjoyed during his lifetime a popularity unapproached 
even by that of Ohlenschlager. His boundless facility and 
fecundity, his sentimentality, his religious melancholy, his direct 
appeal to the domestic affections, gave him instant access to the 
ear of the public. His novels are better than his poems ; of 
the former the best are those which are directly modelled 
on the manner of Sir Walter .Scott. As a dramatist he 
outlived his reputation, and his unwieldy epics arc now little 
read. 

Ingemann’s works were collected in 41 vols, at Copenhagen 
(i8^4--i 8{)5) His autobiography was edited by Galskjot in l8(>2 ; 
his correspondence by V. Heise (i87<» 1881) ; and lus letters* to 
Grundtvig by S. Gnindtvig (1882). See also H. Schwanenflugel, 
IrtQpmanns Liv og (i88b); and (ieorg Brandes, Essuvs 

(18H9). 

INGERSOLL, ROBERT GREEN (1833- 1891)), American 
lawyer and lecturer, was born in Dresden. New York, on the 
nth of August 1833. His father was a Congregational minister, 
who removed to Wisconsin in 1843 and to Illinois in 1845. 
Robert, who had received a good common-school education, was 
admitted to the bar in 1854, and practised law with success in 
Illinois. Late in i86i, during the Civil War. he organized a 
cavalry regiment, of which he was colonel, until captured at 
Lexington, Tennessee, on the i8th of December 1862, by the 
Confederate cavalry under General N. R. Forrest. He was 
paroled, waited in vain to be exchanged, and in June 1863 
resigned from the service. He was attorney-general of Illinois 
in 1867-1869, and in 1876 his speech in the Republican National 
Convention, naming James G. Blaine for the Presidential 
candidate, won him a national reputation as a public speaker. 
As a lawyer he distinguished himself particularly as counsel for 
the defendants in the “ Star-Route Fraud ” trials. He was 
most widely known, however, for his public lectures attacking 
the Bible, and his anti-Christian views were an obstacle to his 
political advancement. Ingcrsoll was an eloquent rhetorician 
rather than a logical reasoner. He died at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
on the 2ist of July 1899. 

His principal lectures and speeches were published under the titles : 
The (jude and Other l.ecturrs (187(1) I .S’ytMc Mistakes of Moses (1879) ; 
Prose Poems (1884); <,rcat Speeches (1887). His lectures, entitled 
"The Bible," "tdiosts," and "Foundations of Faith," attr.acled 
particular attention. His complete works were published in 12 vols. 
in New York 111 igoo. 

INGERSOLL, a town and port of entry of Oxford county, 
Ontario, Cimada, ig m. E. of London, on the river Thames 
and the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways. Pop. 
(igoi) 4572. The principal manufactures are agricultural imple¬ 
ments, furniture, pianos and screws. There is a large export 
trade in cheese and farm produce. 

INGHAM, CHARLES CROMWELL (179(1-1863), American 
artist, was bom in Dublin, Ireland. He was a pupil of the Dublin 
Academy, emigrated to the I'nited States at the age of twenty- 
one, and immediately became identified with the art life of that 
country, being one of the founders of the National Academy 
of New York in 1826 and its vice-president from 1845 to 1850. 
He painted portraits of the reigning beauties of New York and 
acquired considerable reputation, continuing to practise his 
profession until his death, in New York, on the 10th of December 
1863. 


INGLEFIELD 

INGHIRAMI, the name of an Italian noble family of Voltcrra. 
The following are its most important members: 

Tommaso Inghirami (1470-1516), a humanist, is best known 
for his laitin orations, seven of which were published in 1777. 
His success in the part of Phaedra in a presentation of Seneca’s 
Hippolytus (or Phaedra) led to his being generally known as 
Fedra. He received high honours from Alexander VI., Leo X. 
and Maximilian 1 . 

Francesco Inghirami (1772-1846), a distinguished archaeo¬ 
logist, fought in the French wars (1799), and afterwards devoted 
himself especially to the study of Etruscan antiquities. He 
founded a college at Fiesole and collected, though without critical 
insight, a mass of valuable material in his Monumenti etruschi 
(10 vols., 1820-1827), Galleria omerica (3 vols., 1829-1851), 
Pitture dt vasi fittili (1831-1837), Museo etrusco chiusino (2 vols., 
1833), and the incomplete Storia della Toscana (1841-1845): 
these works were elaborately illu.strated. 

His brother, Giovanni Inghirami (1779-1851), was an 
astronomer of repute. He was professor of astronomy at the 
Institute founded by Ximenes in Florence and published beside 
a number of text-books Effemeridi dell' oceultazione delle piccole 
stelle sotto la luna (180(1-1830); Efenteridi di Veuese e Giove 
all' uso de' iiatiigaw/i (1821-1824); Tavole astronomiehi unwersali 
portatib (1811); Base trigonometrica misurata in Toscana (1818); 
Carta topografica e geometrtca della Toscana (1830). 

INGLEBY, CLEMENT MANSFIELD (1823-1886), Engli.sh 
Shakespearian scholar, was born at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
on the 29th of October 1823, the son of a solicitor. After taking 
his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered his father’s 
office, eventually becoming a partner. In 1859 he abandoned 
the law and left Birmingham to live near London. He contri¬ 
buted article.s on literary, scientific and other subjects to various 
magazines, but from 1874 devoted himself almost entirely to 
Shakespearian literature. His first work in this field had been 
an exposure of the manipulations of John Payne Collier, entitled 
The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859); his work as a commentator 
began with The Still Lion (1874), enlarged in the following year 
into Shakespeare Hermeneutics. In this book many of the then 
existing difficulties of Shakespeare’s text w'cre explained. In 
the same year (1875) he published the Centurie of Prayse, a 
collection of references to Shakespeare and his works between 
1592 and 1692. His Shakespeare: the Man and the Book was 
published in 1877-1881 ; he also wrote Shakespeare's Bones 
(1882), in which he suggested the disinterment of Shakespeare’s 
bones and an examination of his skull. I’liis suggestion, though 
not due to vulgar curiosity, was regarded, however, by public 
opinion as sacrilegious. He died on the 26th of September 1886, 
at Ilford, Essex. Although Ingleby’s reputation now rests 
solely on his works on Shake.speare, he wrote on many other 
subjects. He was the author of hand-books on metaphysic and 
logic, and made some contributions to the study of natural 
.science. He was at one time vice-president of the New Shakspere 
Societv, and one of the original trustees of the “ Birthplace.’’ 

INGLEFIELD, SIR EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1820-1894), 
British admiral and explorer, was bom at Cheltenham, on the 
27th of March 1820, and educated at the Roy’al Naval College, 
Portsmouth. His father was Rear-Admiral Samuel Hood 
Inglefield (1783-1848), and his grandfather Captain John 
Nicholson Inglefield (1748 1828), who served with Lord Hood 
against the French. The boy went to sea when fourteen, took 
part in the naval operations on the Syrian Coa.st in 1840, and in 
1845 was promoted to the rank of commander for gallant conduct 
at Obligado. In 1852 he commanded l^dy Franklin’s yacht 
“ Isabel ” on her ertiise to Smith Sound, and his narrative of the 
expedition was published under the title of A Summer Search for 
Sir John Franklin (1853). He received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society on his return, and was given command 
of the “ Phoenix,” in which he made three trips to the Arctic, 
bringing home part of the Belcher Arctic expedition in 1854. 
In that year he was again sent out on the last attempt made by 
the Admiralty to find Sir John Franklin, 

In the Crimean War Captain Inglefield took part in the siege 
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of Sevastopol. He was knighted in 1877, nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath ten years later. He was pro¬ 
moted admiral in 1879. Besides being an excellent marine 
artist, he was the inventor of the hydrauUc steering gear and the 
Inglefield anchor. He died on the 5th of September 1894. His 
.son, Captain Edward Fitzmaurice Inglefield (b. 1861), became 
secretary of Lloyds in 1906. Sir Edward Inglefield’s brother, 
Rear-Admiral V. O. Inglefield, was the father of Rear-Admiral 
Frederick Samuel Inglefield (b. 1854), director of naval intelli¬ 
gence in 1902-1904, and of two other sons distinguished as 
soldiers. 

INGLE-NOOK (from Lat. ipiiculus, dim. of ignis, fire), a 
corner or seat by the fireside, within the chimney-breast. The 
open Tudor or Jacobean fire-place was often wide enough to 
admit of a wooden settle being placed at each end of the embrasure 
of which it occupied the centre, and yet far enough away not to 
be inconveniently hot. This was one of the means by which 
the builder sought to avoid the draughts which must have been 
extremely frequent in old hou.ses. English literature is full of 
references, appreciatory or regretful, to the cosy ingle-nook that 
was killed by the adoption of small grates. Modem English 
and American architects are, however, fond of devising them in 
houses designed on ancient models, and owners of old buildings 
frequently remove the modem grates and restore the original 
arrangement. 

INGLIS, SIR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT (1814-1862), British 
major-general, was bom in Nova Scotia on the 15th of November 
1814. His father was the third, and his grandfather the first, 
bishop of that colony. In 1833 he joined the 32nd Foot, in which 
all his regimental .service was passed. In 1837 he saw active 
service in Canada, and in 1848-1849 in the Punjab, being in 
command at the storming of Mooltan and at the battle of Oujrat. 
In 1857, on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, he was in 
command of his regiment at Lucknow. Sir Henry Lawrence 
being mortally wounded during the siege of the residency, 
Inglis took command of the garrison, and maintained a successful 
defence for 87 days against an overwhelming force. He was 
promoted to major-general and made K.C.B. After further 
active seredee in India, he was, in i860, given command of the 
British troops in the Ionian Islands. He died at Hamburg on 
the 27th of September 1862. 

INGLIS, SIR WILLIAM (1764-1835), British soldier, was bom 
in 1764, a member of an old Roxburghshire family. He entered 
the army in 1781. After ten years in America he served in 
Flanders, and in 1796 took part in the capture of St Lucia. 
In 1809 he commanded a brigade in the Peninsula, taking part 
in the battle of Busaco (1810) and the first siege of Badajoz. 
At Albuera his regiment, the 57th, occupied a most important 
position, and was exposed to a deadly fire. “ Die hard ! Fifty- 
Seventh,” cried Inglis, “ Die hard ! ” The regiment’s answer 
has gone down to history. Out of a total strength of 579, 23 
officers and 415 rank and file were killed and wounded. Inglis 
himself was wounded. On recovering, he saw further Peninsular 
service. In two engagements his horse was shot under him. 
His services were rewarded by the thanks of parliament and in 
1825 he became lieutenant-general, and was made a K.C.B. 
After holding the governorships of Kinsale and Cork, he was, 
in 1830, appointed colonel of the 57th. He died at Ramsgate 
on the 29th of November 1835. 

INGOISTADT, a fortified town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Bavaria, on the left bank of the Danube at its confluence 
with the Schutter, 52 m. north of Munich, at the junction of 
the main lines of railway, Munich, Bamberg and Regensburg- 
Augsberg. Pop. (1900) 22,207. The principal buildings are 
the old palace of the dukes of Bavaria-lngolstadt, now used as 
an arsenal; the new palace on the Danube ; the remains of 
the earliest Jesuits’ college in Germany, founded in 1555; the 
former university buildings, now a school; the theatre ; the 
large Gothic Frauenkirche, founded in 1425, with two massive 
towers, containing several interesting monuments, among them 
the tomb of Dr Eck, Luther’s opponent; the Franciscan convent 
and nunnery ; and several other churches and hospitals. Ingol- 
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stadt possesses several technical and other schools. In 1472 
a' university was founded in the town by the Bavarian duke, 
Louis the Rich, which at the end of the i6th century was 
attended by 4000 students. In 1800 it was removed to Landshut, 
whence it was transferred to Munich in 1826. Its newer public 
buildings include an Evangelical church, a civil hospital, an 
arsenal and an orphanage. The industries are cannon-founding, 
manufacture of gunpowder and cloth, and brewing. 

Ingolstadt, known as Aureatum or Chrysopolis, was a royal 
villa in the beginning of the 9th centurjq and received its charter 
of civic incorporation before 1255. After that date it grew in 
importance, and became the capital of a dukedom which merged 
in that of Bavaria-Munich. The fortifications, erected in 1539, 
were put to the test during the contests of the Reformation period 
and in the Thirty Years’ War. Gustavus Adolphus vainly 
besieged Ingolstadt in 1632, when Tilly, to whom there is a 
monument in the Frauenkirche, lay mortally wounded within 
the walls. In the War of the Spanish Succession it was besieged 
by the margrave of Baden in 1704. In 1743 it was surrendered 
by the French to the Austrians, and in 1800, after three months’ 
siege, the French, under General Moreau, took the town, and dis¬ 
mantled the fortifications. They were rebuilt on a much larger 
scale under King I,ouis I., and since 1870 Ingolstadt has ranked 
as a fortress of the first class. In 1872 even more important 
fortifications were constructed, which include tetes-de-pont 
with round towers of massive masonry, and the redoubt Tilly 
on the right bank of the river. 

Sec Gerstner, Gesohichte der Stadt Ingolstadt (Munich, 1853); and 
Prantl, Gescinchte der Ludwig Maximilians Universitat (Munich, 
1872), 

INGOT, originally a mould for the casting of metals, but now 
a mass of metal cast in a mould, and particularly the small 
bars of the precious metals, cast in the shape of an oblong 
brick or wedge with slightly sloping sides, in which form gold 
and silver arc handled as bullion at the Bank of England and 
the Mint. Ingots of varying sizes and shapes are cast of other 
metals, and “ ingot-steel ” and “ ingot-iron ” are technical 
terms in the manufacture of iron and steel (sec Iron and Steel). 
The word is obscure in orgin. It occurs in Chaucer(“ The Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale ”) as a term of alchemy, in the original sense of a 
mould for casting metal, and, as the Nezv English Dictionary 
points out, an English origin for such a term is unlikely. It 
may, however, be derived from in and the O. Eng. geotan 
to pour; cf. Ger. giessen and Einguss, a mould. The Fr. 
bngot, with the second English meaning only, has been taken 
as the origin of “ ingot ” and derived from the Lat. lingua, 
tongue—with a supposed reference to the shape. This deriva¬ 
tion is wrong, and French etymologists have now accepted the 
English origin for the word, hngot having coalesced from I’ingot. 

INGRAM, JAMES (1774-1850), English antiquary and 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was born near Salisbury on the 21st of 
December 1774. He was educated at Warminster and Winchester 
schools and at Trinity College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow in 1803. From 1803 to 1808 he was Rawlinsonian professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and in 1824 was made President 
of Trinity College and D.D. His time, however, was principally 
spent in antiquarian research, and especially in the study of 
Anglo-Saxon, in which field he was the pre-eminent scholar 
of his time. He published in 1823 an edition of the Saxon 
Chronicle. His other works include admirable Memorials of 
Oxford (1832-1837), and The Church in the Middle Centuries 
(1842). He died on the 5th of September 1850. 

INGRAM, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), Irish scholar and 
economist, was born in Co. Donegal, Ireland, on the 7th of 
(uly 1823. Educated at Newry School and Trinity College, 
Dublin, he was elected a fellow of his college in 1846. He held 
the professorship of Oratory and English Literature in Dublin 
University from 1852 to 1866, when he became regius professor 
of Greek. In 1879 he was appointed librarian. Ingram was 
remarkable for his versatility. In his undergraduate days he 
had written the well-known poem “ Who fears to speak of Ninety- 
eight ? ” and his Sonnets and other Poems (1900) reveal the 
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poetic sense. He contributed many important papers to mathe¬ 
matical societies on geometrical analy.-.i.s, and did much useful 
work in advancing the science of classical etymology, notably 
in his Greek and Laitn EtynwLogy in England, The Etymology oj 
Liddell and Scott. His philosophical works include Outlines oj 
the History oj Religion (lyoo), Human Nature and Morals 
according to A. Comte (lyoi), I’rcultcal Morals (1904), and the 
Final Transition (1905). He contributed to the gth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia lintannica an historical and biographical 
article on political economy, which was translated into nearly 
every European language. His Hislory oj Slavery and Serjdam 
was also written lor the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntan- 
nica. He died in Dublin on the t8lh of Mav 1907. 

INGRES, JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE (1780-1867), French 
painter, was bom at Montaiiban, on the 29th of August 1780. 
His father,for whom he entertained tlie most tender and respei tful 
affection, has described himself as sculpteur en pldlre ; he wics, 
howei’er, ci|ual]y ready to cxcrutc every other kind of decorative 
work, and now and again eked out Ins living by taking prirtraits 
or obtained an engageinenl as a violin-player. He brought up 
his son to conirnand the same varied resources, but in consequence 
of certain early siirrcs.se.s—the lad's performance of a concerto 
of Viotti's was applauded at the theatre of Toulou.se—his 
attention was directed chielly to the study of mitsic. At Toulouse, 
to which place his father had removed from Montauban in 1792, 
Ingres had, however, received le.ssons from Joseph Roques, a 
painter whom he quitted at the end of a few months to become 
a pupil of M. \'igan, professor at the academy of fine arts in the 
.same town. From V'igan, Ingres, who.se vocation became 
day by day more distinctly evident, passed to M. Briant, a 
landscape-painter who insisted that his pupil was .specially 
gifted by nature to follow the same line as himself. For a while 
Ingres obeyed, but he had been thoroughly aroused and en¬ 
lightened as to his own objects and desires by the sight of a copy 
ot Raphael's ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia." and, having ended his con¬ 
nexion with Briant, he started for Paris, where he arrived al.iuut 
the close of 1796. He was then admitted to the studio of David, 
for whose lofty standard and severe principles he always retained 
a profound appreciation. Ingres, after four years of devoted 
study, during which (1800) he obtained the second place in the 
yearly competition, finally carried off the Grand Prix (1801). 
The work thu.s rewarded—the “ .Ambassadors of .Agamemnon in 
the Tent of Achilles " (Ecole des Beaux Arts) was admired 
by Flaxman .so much as to give- umbrage to jfavid, and wa.s 
succeeded in the following year (1802) by the execution of a 
“ Girl after Bathing," and a woman's portrait; in 1804 Ingres 
exhibited “Portrait of the P'irst Consul" (Mu.see de Lic'ge), 
and portraits of his father and himself: these were followed in 
1806 by “ Portrait of the Emperor (Invalidc.s), and portraits 
of M., Mmc and Mile KivitVe (the finst two now in the I,ouw). 
These and various minor works were executed in Paris (lor it 
was not until 1809 that the state of public affairs admitted of the 
re-establishment of the Academy of France at Rome), and they 
produicd a disturbing impression on the public. It was clear 
that the artist was some one who must be counted with ; his 
talent, the purity of his line, and hi.s power of literal rendering 
were generally acknowledged ; but he was reproached with 
a desire to be singular and extraordinary. “ Ingres," writes 
Frau V, Hastfer (Leben und Kun.il in Fans, 1806) “ wire! nach 
Italien gehen, und dort wird er c ielleicht vergessen da.ss cr 7.11 
ctwas Cirossem geboren ist, und wird eben datum ein liohes Ziel 
erreichen." In this spirit, also, Chaussard violently attacked 
his “Portrait of the Emperor" {Pausanias jraiifais, 
nor did the portraits ot the Riviere family escape. The points 
on which Chaussard justly lays strcs.s arc the strange disi-ordances 
of colour -such as the blue of the cushion against which Mme 
Rividre leans, and the want of the relief and warmth of life, 
but he omits to touch on tfait grasp of his .subject as a whole, 
shown in the portraits of both husband and wife, which already 
evidences the strength and sincerity of the passionless point of 
view which marks all Ingres's best productioits. The very year 
after his arrival in Rome (1808) Ingres produced “Oedipus and 


the Spliinx " (Louvre; lithographed by Sudre, engraved by 
Gaillard), a work which proved him in the full possession of his 
mature powers, and began the “ Vcnu.s Anadyoraene " (Collection 
Riesel; engraving by Pollet), completed forty years later, and 
exhibited in 1855. These works were followed by some of his 
best portraits, that of M. Bochet (Lou-vre), and that of Mme la 
Comtesse do 'I'oumon, mother of the prefect of tlie department 
of the Tiber; in 1811 he finished “ Jupiter and Thetis,” an 
immense canvas now in the Muste of Aix ; in 1812 “ Romulus 
and Acron ” (Ecole des Beaux-Arts), and “ Virgil reading the 
Aenetd "—a composition very different from the version of it 
which has become popular through the engraving executed by 
Pradier in 1832. The original work, executed for a bedchamber 
in the Villa Aldobrandini-Miolhs, contained neither the figures 
of Maecenas and Agrippa nor the statue of Marcellus ; and 
Ingres, who had obtained possession of it during his second stay 
in Rome, intended to complete it with the additions made for 
engraving. But he never got beyond the stage of preparation, 
and the picture left by him, together with various other studies 
and sketches, to the Musee of his native town, remains half 
destroyed by the proce.ss meant for its regeneration. The 
“ N'irgil " was followed by the “ Betrothal of Raphael," a sm.all 
painting, now lost, executed for Qfueen Caroline of Naples; 
“ Don Pedro of Toledo Kissing the Sword of Henry I\'.” (tlollec- 
tion Deymii ; Montauban), exhibited at the Salon of 1814, 
together with the “ Chapelle Sistinc ’ (Collection Legentil; 
lithographed by Sudre), and the “ Grande Odalisque ” (Collection 
Seilhere; lithographed by Sudre). In 1815 Ingres executed 
“ Raphael imd the Fornarina ” (Collection Mmc N, de Rothschild ; 
engraved by Pradier); in i8i6 “ Aretin ” and the “ Envoy of 
Charles V." (Collection Schroth), and “ Aretin and Tintoret ” 
(Collection Schroth): in 1817 the” Death of Lei nardo ” (engraved 
by Ricliomme) and “ Henry IV. Playing with his Children ’’ 
(engraved by Richomme), both of which works were commissions 
from M. le Comte de Bkicas, then ambassador of France at the 
Vatican. “ Roger and Angeli(|ue ’ (Louvtc ; lithographed 
by Sudre), and “ Francesca di Rimini " (Musee of Angers ; 
lithographed by Aubrj' Lecomte), were completed in i8iq, and 
followed in 1820 by “ Christ giving the Keys to Peter " (Louvre). 
In 1815, also, Ingres had made many projects for treating a 
subject Irom the litc of the celebrated duke of Alva, a commission 
from the family, but a Lathing for “ cet horrible homme ” 
grew upon him, and finally he abandoned the task and entered 
in his fliary—“ J’elais force par la neccs.sitc de peindre un pared 
tableau ; Dieu a voulii qu'il restat en ^bauche.” During all 
these years Ingres's reputation in France did not incrca.se. 
The interest -which his “ Cltapellc Sistinc " had aroused at the 
Salon of 1814 soon died away ; not only was the public- indifferent, 
but amongst his brother artists Ingres found scant recognition. 
The strict classicists looked upon bim as a renegade, and strangely 
enough Delacroix and other pupils of Guerin—the leaders of 
that romantic movement for which Ingres, throughout his 
long life, always e.xpre.ssed the deepest abliorrence-alone seem 
to have been .sensible of his merits. The weight of [loverty, 
too, was hard to bear. In 1813 Ingres had married ; his marriage 
liad been arranged for him with a young woman who came 
in a bu.siness-like way from Montauban, on the strength of the 
representations of her friends in Rome. Mme Ingres speedily 
acquired a faith in her hu.sband which enabled her to romlxit with 
heroic courage and patience the difficulties which beset their 
common existence, and which '■ ere increased by their removal 
to Florence. 'Hicre Bartolini, an old friend, had hoped that Ingres 
might have materially bettered his po.sition, and that he might 
have arou.sed the Florentine .school—a weak offshoot from tliat 
of David—to a son.se of its own shortcomings. These expecta¬ 
tions were disappointed. The good offices of Bartolini, and of 
one or tw’o other persons, could only alleviate the miseries of 
this stay in a town where Ingres was all but deprived of the 
means of gaining daily bread by the making of those small 
portraits for the execution of which, in Rome, his pencil had been 
constantly in reciucst. Before his departure he had, however, 
been commissioned to paint for M. de Pastoret the “ Entry of 
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Charles V. into Paris,” and M. de Pastoret now obtained an 
order for Isigres from the Administration of Fine Arts ; he was 
directed to treat the “ Voeu de Louis XIII." for the cathedral of 
Montauban. This work, exhibited at the Salon of 1824, met with 
universal approbation : even those sworn to observe the un¬ 
adulterated precepts of David found only admiration for the 
“ Vceu de Louis XIII.” On his return Ingres was received at 
Montauban with enthusiastic homage, and found himself 
celebrated throughout France. In the following year (1825) 
he was elected to the Institute, and his fame was further extended 
in 1826 by the publication of Sudre’s lithograph of the “ Grande 
Odalisque,” which, having been scorned by artists and critics 
alike in 1819, now became widely popular. A second commission 
from the government called forth tlie “ Apotheosis of Homer," 
which, replaced by a copy in the decoration of the ceiling for 
which it was designed, now Itangs in the galleries of the second 
storey of the Louvre. From this date up till 1834 the studio ol 
Ingres was thronged, as once had been thronged the studio of 
David, and he was a recognized (hef d'eculc. Whilst he taught 
with despotic authority and admirable wisdom, he steadily 
worked ; and when in 1834 he produced his great canvas of the 
“ Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien ” (cathedral of Autun; 
lithographed by Trichot-Garneri), it was with angry disgust 
and resentment that he found his work received with the same 
doubt and indifference, if not the same hostility, as had met 
Ills earlier ventures. The suffrages of his pupils, and of one or 
two men—like Decamps—of undoubted ability, could not 
soften the sense of injury. Ingres resolved to work no longer 
for the public, and gladly availed himself of the opportunity to 
return to Rome, as director of the ficole de France, in the 
room of Horace Vernet. There he executed ” La Vierge k 
rjlostie ” (Imperial collectioas, St I’ctersburg), “ Stralonice,” 
“ Portrait of Gherubini ” (Louvre), and the ‘‘ Petite Odalisque ” 
for M. Marcotle, the faithful admirer for whom, in 1814, Ingres 
had painted the “ Chapelle Sistine.” The “ Stmtonice,” 
executed for the duke of Orleans, had been exhibited at the 
Palais Rot’al for several days after its arrival in France, and the 
beaii'y of the composition produced so fai'ourable an impression 
th.it, on his return to Paris in 1841, Ingres found himself received 
with all the deference that he felt to be his due. A portrait of the 
purchaser of “ Stratonice " was one of the first works executed 
after his return; and Ingres shortly afterwards began the decora¬ 
tions of the great liall in the Ciialeau de Dampierre, which, 
unfortunately for the reputation of the painter, were begun with 
an ardour which gradually slackened, until in 1849 Ingres, 
having been further discouraged by the loss of hb faithful and 
courageous wife, abandoned all hope of their completion, and 
the contract with the due de Luynes was finally cancelled. 
A minor work, “ Jupiter and Antiope,” marks the year 1851, 
but Ingres’s next considerable undertaking (1853) w'us the 
‘‘ Apotheosis of Napoleon I.," painted lor the ceiling of a hall 
in the Hotel dc Ville ; “Jeanne d'Arc ” (Louvre) appeared 
in 1854 ; and in 1853 Ingres consented to rescind the resolution, 
more or less strictly kept since 1834, in favour of the International 
Kxhibition, where a room was reserved for his works. Prince 
Napoleon, president of the jury, proposed an exceptional recom¬ 
pense for their author, and obtained from the emperor Ingres's 
nomination as grand officer of the Legion of Honour. With 
renewed confidence Ingres now took up and completed one of 
his most charming productions—“ La Source ” (Louvre), a 
figure of which he had painted the torso in 1823, and which seen 
with other works in London (1862) there renewed the general 
sentiment of admiration, and procured him, from the imperial 
government, the dignity of senator. After the completion of 
“ l.a Source,” the principal works produced by Ingres were with 
one or two exceptions (“ Molitlrc ” and “ Louis XIV.,” presented 
to the Theatre Fran9ai3, 1858; “ Le Bitin turc,” 1859), of a 
religious character; “La Vierge de I’adoption,” 1858 (painted 
lor Mile Roland-Gosselin), was followed by “ La Vierge 
couronn^e” (painted for Mme la Baronne de Larinthie) and 
“La Vierge aux enfans” (Collection Blanc); in 1859 these 
v.ere followed by repetitions of “La Vierge a I’hostie”; and 


in 1862 Ingres completed “ Christ and the Doctors ” (Mus^e 
Montauban), a work commissioned many years before by Queen 
Marie Amelie for the chapel of Bizy. 

On the 17th of January 1867 Ingres died in his eighty-eighth 
year, having preserved his faculties in wonderful perfection to 
the last. For a moment only—at the time of the execution of 
the “ Bain turc,” which Prince Napoleon was fain to exchange 
for an early portrait of the master by himself—Ingres’s powers 
had seemed to fail, but he recovered, and showed in his last 
years tlie vigour which marked hb early maturity. It is, 
however, to be noted that the “ Saint Symphorien ” exhibited 
in 1834 closes the list of the works on which liis reputation will 
chiefly rest; for “ La Source," which at first sight seems to be 
an exception, was painted, all but tlie head and the extremities, 
in 1821 ; and from those who knew the work well in its incomplete 
state we learn that the after-painting, necessary to fuse new 
and old, lacked the vigour, the precision, and the something 
like touch which distinguished the original execution of the 
torso. Touch was not, indeed, at any time a means of expression 
on which Ingres seriously calctilated : his constant employment 
of local tint, in mass but faintly modelled in light by half tones, 
forbade recourse to the sliifting effects of colour and light on 
which the Romantic school depended in indicating those fleeting 
aspects of things which they rejoiced to put on canvas ;—their 
methods would have disturbed the calculations of an art wholly 
based on form and line. Except in his “ Sistine Chapel,” and 
one or two slighter pieces, Ingres kept liimself free Irom any 
preoccupation as to depth and force of colour and tone ; driven, 
probably by the excesses of the Romantic movement into an 
attitude of stricter protest, “ ce qtie Ton sait ” he would repeat, 
“ il faut le savoir Tepee a la main.” Ingres left himself, therefore, 
in dealing with crowded compositions, such as the “ Apotheosb 
of Homer ” and the “ Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien,” without 
the means of producing the necessary unity of effect which had 
been employed in due measure—as the Stanze of the Vatican 
bear witness—by the very master whom he most deeply rever¬ 
enced. Thus it came to pass that in subjects of one or two 
figures Ingres showed to the greatest advantage: in “ Oedipus," 
in the “ Girl after Bathing,” the “ Odalisque ” and “ La Source ” 
—subjects only animated by the consciousness of perfect physical 
well-being—we find Ingres at his best. One hesitates to put 
“ Roger and Angelique ” upon this Ibt, for though the female 
figure shows the finest qualities of Ingres’s work,—deep study 
of nature in her purest forms, perfect sincerity of intention 
and power of mastering an ideal conception—yet side by side 
with these the effig}' of Roger on his hippogriff bears witness 
that from the passionless point of view, which was Ingres’s 
birthright, the weird creatures of the fancy cannot be seen. 

\ grapluc account ot " Ingres, sa vie et .ses travaux,” and a 
complete catalogue of his works, were publisiied by M Delaborde in 
1870, and dedicated to Mme Ingres, m’c Kamel, Ingres's deioted 
second wife, wliom he married in iHsj, Allusions to tiie painter’s 
early days will be found m Delecliize s i.onii Varid ; and amongst 
less’irajKirtant notices may be cited tliat by Thiopliile Silvestre in 
his series of hvmg artists. Most of Ingres's important works are 
engraved in tlie collection brouglit oul by M.agimel, (E F S. D.) 

INGRESS (Lat. ingressus, going in), entrance a.s opposed to 
exit or egress ; in astronomy, the apparent entrance ol a smaller 
body upon lire disk of a larger one, as it pas.ses between the latter 
and the observer ; in tlii.s sen.se it is applied especially to the 
beginning of a tran.sit of a satellite of Jupiter over the disk of 
the planet. 

INHAMBANE, a seaport of Portuguese East Africa in 23”50'S., 
35" 25’ E. The town, which enjoys a reputation for healthiness, 
i.s"finely situated on the bank of a river of the .same name which 
empties into a tiav also called Inhambanc. Next to Mozambique 
Inhambane, which date.s from the middle of the 16th century, 
is architecturally the most iraportuni town in Portuguese East 
Africa. The chief buildings are the tort, churches and mosque. 
The principal church is built with .stone and marble brought 
from Portugal. The population, about 4000 in 1909, is of a 
motley character: Portuguese and other Europeans, Arabs, 
Banyans, half-castes and negroes. Its commerce was formerly 
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mostly in ivory and slaves. In 1834 Inhambane was taken and 
all its inhabitants .save ten killed by a Zulu horde under Manikusa 
(see Gazalanu). It was not until towards the close of the 19th 
century that the trade of the town revived. The value of ex¬ 
ports and imports in 1907 was about £150,000. The chief 
exports are wax, rubber, mafureira and other nuts, mealies 
and sugar. Cotton goods and cheap wines (for consumption 
by natives) are the principal imports. The harbour, about 
9 m. long by 5 wide, accommodates vessels drawing 10 to 12 
ft. of water. The depth of water over the bar varies from 17 
to 28 ft., and large ve.ssels discharge into and load from lighters. 
Inhambane is the natural port for the extensive and fertile district 
between the Limpopo and Sabi rivers. This region is the best 
recruiting ground for labourers in the Rand gold mines. Mineral 
oils have been found within a short distance of the port. 

INHERITANCE. In Engli.sh law, inheritance, heir and other 
kindred words have a meaning very different from that of the 
Latin haeres, from which they are derived. In Roman law the 
heir or heirs represented the entire legal personality of the 
deceased—his universum jus. In English law the heir is simply 
the person on whom the real property of the deceased devolves 
by operation of law if he dies intestate. He has nothing to do 
as heir with the personal property ; he is not appointed by will; 
and except in the case of coparceners he is a single individual. 
The Roman hueres takes the whole estate; his appointment 
may or may nut be by testament ; and more persons than one 
may be a.s.sociated together as heirs. 

The devolution of an inheritance in England is now regulated 
by the rules of descent, as altered by the Inheritance Act 1833, 
amended by the law of Property Amendment Act 1859. 

I. The first rule is that inheritance shall descend to the issue 
of the last “ purchaser.” A purchaser in law means one who 
acquires an estate otherwise than by descent, e.g. by will, by 
gratuitous gift, or by purchase in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. This rule is one of the changes introduced by the 
Inheritance Act, which further provides that ‘‘ the person last 
entitled to the land shall be considered the purcha.ser thereof 
unless it lie proved that he inherited the some.” Under the 
earlier law descent was traced from the last person who had 
“ seisin ” or feudal possession, and it was occasionally a trouble¬ 
some question v/hether the heir or person entitled had ever, in 
fact, acquired such po.sscssion. Now the only inquiry is into 
title, and each person entitled is presumed to be in by purchase 
unless he is proved to be in by descent, so that the stock of descent 
is the last person entitled who cannot be shown to have inherited. 
2. The male is admitted before the female. 3. Among males 
of equal degree in consanguinity to the purchaser, the elder 
excludes the younger; hut females of the same degree take 
together as “ coparceners.” 4. Lineal descendants take the place 
of their ancestor. Thus an eldest son dying and leaving issue 
would be represented by such i.ssiie, who would exclude their 
father's brothers and sisters. 5. If there are no lineal descen¬ 
dants of the purchaser, the next to inherit is his nearest lineal 
ancestor. This is a rule introduced by the Inheritance Act. 
Under the former law inheritance never went to an ancestor— 
collaterals, however remote of the person last seized being pre¬ 
ferred even to his father. Various explanations have been given 
of this seemingly anomalous rule—Bracton and Blackstone 
being content to say that it rests on the law of nature, by 
which heavy bodies gravitate downwards. Another explanation 
is that estates were granted to be descendible in the same 
wav as an ancient inheritance, which having passed from 
father to son ex vecessttafe went to collaterals on failure of 
i.s.sue of the person last seized. 6. The sixth nile is thus 
expressed by Joshua Williams in his treatise on The Law 
of Real Property ;— 

" The father and all the male paternal ancestors of the purchaser 
and their descendants shall be admitted before any of the female 
paternal ancestors or their heirs ; all the female paternal ancestors 
and their heirs before the mother or any of the maternal ancestors 
or her or their descendants ; and the mother and all the male maternal 
ancestors and her and their descendants before any of the female 
maternal ancestors or their heirs." 


7. Kinsmen of the half-blood may be heirs; such kinsmen 
shall inherit next after a kinsman in the same degree of the whole- 
blood, and after the issue of such kinsman where the common 
ancestor is a male and next after the common ancestor where such 
ancestor is a female. The admission of kinsmen of the half- 
blood into the chain of descent is an alteration made by the 
Inheritance Act. Formerly a relative, however nearly connected 
in blood with the purchaser through one only and not both 
parents, could never inherit—a half-brother for example. 

8. In the admission of female paternal ancestors, the mother of 
the more remote male paternal ancestor and her heirs shall be 
preferred to the mother of the less remote male paternal and her 
heirs ; and, in the case of female maternal ancestors, the mother 
of the more remote male maternal ancestor shall he preferred 
to the mother of a less remote male maternal ancestor. This 
rule, following the opinion of Blackstone, settles a point much 
disputed by text-writers, although its importance was little 
more than theoretical. 9. When there shall be a total failure 
of heirs of the purchaser, or when any lands shall be descendible 
as if an ancestor hud been the purchaser thereof, and there 
shall be a total failure of the heirs of such ancestor, then and in 
every such case the descent shall be traced from the person 
last entitled to the land as if he had been the purchaser thereof. 
This rule is enacted by the Law of Property Amendment Act 
1850, It would apply to such a case as the following : Purchaser 
dies intestate, leaving a son and no other relations, and the son 
in turn dies intestate ; the son’s relations through his mother 
are now admitted by this rule. If the purchaser is illegitimate, 
his only relations must necessarily be his own issue. Failing 
heirs of all kinds, the lands of an intestate purchaser, not 
alienated by him, would revert by ” escheat ” to the next 
immediate lord of the fee, who would generally be the crown. 
If an intermediate lordship could be proved to exist between 
the crown and the tenant in fee simple, such intermediate 
lord would have the escheat. But escheat is a matter of rare 
occurrence. 

The above rules apply to all freehold land whether the estate 
therein of the intestate is legal or equitable. Before 1884, if 
a sole trustee had the legal estate in realti’, and his cestui que 
trust died intestate and without heirs, the land escheated to the 
trustee. This distinction was abolished by the Intestate Estates 
Act 1884. 

The descent of an e.state in tail would be ascertained by such 
of the foregoing rules as are not inapplicable to it. By the form 
of the entail the estate descends to the “issue” of the person 
to whom the estate was given in tail—in other words, the last 
purchaser. The preceding niles after the fourth, being intended 
for the ascertainment of heirs other than those by lineal descent, 
would therefore nut apply ; and a special limitation in the entail, 
such <as to heirs male or female only, would render unnecessary 
some of the others. When the entail has been barred, the estate 
descends according to these rules. In copyhold estates descent, 
like other incidents thereof, is regulated by the custom of each 
particular manor : e.g. the youngest son may exclude the elder 
sons. How far the Inheritance Act applies to such estates 
has been seriously disputed. It has been held in one rase 
(Muggleton v. Baruett) that the Inheritanre .Act, which orders 
descent to be traced from the last purchaser, does not override 
a manorial custom to trace descent from the person last seized, 
but this position has been controverted on the ground that the 
art itself includes the case of rustomary holdings. 

Husband and wife do not stand in the rank of heir to each other. 
Their interests in each o-ther’s real property are secured by 
courtesy and dower. 

The personal property of a person dying intestate devolves 
according to an entirely different set of rules (sec Intestacy.) 

In Scotland the rules of descent difler from the above in .several 
particulars. Descent is traced, as in England before the Inheri¬ 
tance Act, to the person last seized. The first to succeed are the 
lineal descendants of the deceased, and the rules of primogeniture, 
preference of males to females, equal succession of females (heirs- 
portioncrs), and representation of ancestors are generally the same 
as in English law. Next to the lineal descendants, and failing them, 
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come the brothers and sisters, and their issue as collaterals. Failing 
collaterals, the inheritance ascends to the iather and his relations, 
to the entire exclusion ol the mother and her relations. Even when 
the estate has descended from mother to son, it can never revert to 
the maternal line. As to succes-sion of brothers, a distinction must 
be taken lietween an estate of heritage and an estate of conquest. 
Conquest is where the deceased has acquired the land otherwise than 
as heir, and corresponds to the English term purchase in the technic^ 
sense explained. Heritage is land acquired by deceased as heir. 
The distinction is important only in the case when the heir of the 
deceased is to be sought among his brothers ; when the descent is 
hneal, conquest and heritage go to the same person. And when 
the brothers are younger than the deceased, tmth conquest and 
heritage go to the brother (or his issue) next in order of age. But when 
the deceased leaves an elder and a younger brother (or their issues), 
the elder brother takes the conquest, the younger takes the heritage. 
Agam, when there are several elder brothers, the one next in age to 
the deceased takes the conquest before the more remote ; and when 
there are several younger brothers, the one next to the deceased takes 
the heritage before the more remote. When heritage of the dcce^ed 
goes to an elder brother (as might happen m certain eventualities), 
the younger of the elder brothers is preferred. The position of the 
father, after the brothers and sisters of the deceased, will be noticed 
as an important point of difference from the English axioms ; so 
also is the lobil exclusion of the mother and the maternal hne. As 
between brothers and sisters the half-blood only succeeds after the 
full-blood. Half-blood is either consanguinean, as between children 
by the same father, or uterine, as between children having the same 
mother. The half-blood uterine is excluded altogether. Half-blood 
consanguinean succeeds thus : if the issue is by a former marriage, 
the youngest brother (being nearest to the deceased of the consan- 
gumean) succeeds first; if by a later marriage than that from 
which the deceased has sprung, the eldest succeeds first. 

United Stales. —American law has borrowed its rules of descent 
considerably more from the civil law than the common law. 
“The ii8 novel of Justinian has a striking resemblanee to 
American law in giving the succession of estates to all legitimate 
children without distinction and disregarding all considerations 
of primogeniture. There is one particular in which the American 
law differs from that of Justinian: that while generally in this 
country lineal descendants if they stand in an equal degree from 
the common ancestor share equally per capita, under the Roman 
law regard was had to the right of representation, each lineal 
branch of descendants taking only the portion which their parent 
would have taken had he been living, the division being per 
stirpes and not per capita. But in some of the states the. rule 
of the Roman law in this respect has been adopted and retained. 
Among these are Rhode Island, New Jersej-, North and .South 
Carolina, Alabama and Louisiana " (,) Washburn’s Real Property, 
pp. 40S, 40<); 4 Kent's Comm. p. 375). When sueh lineal 
descendants stand in unequal degrees of consanguinity the 
inheritance is per stirpes and not per capita {In re Prole, 1907 ; 
104, N.V. Supplement 581). This is the rule in practically 
all the states. But as in no two states or territories are the rules 
of descent identical, the only safe guides are the statutes and 
decisions of the particular state in which the land to be inherited 
is situated. The law of primogeniture as understood in England 
is generally abolished throughout the llnited States, and male 
and female relatives inherit equally. In some states, as in 
Massachusetts, relatives of the half-blood inherit equally with 
those of the whole-blood of the same degree ; in others, like 
Maryland, they can inherit only in case none of whole-blood 
exist. In some of the states the English rule that natural 
children have no inheritable blood has been greatly modified. 
In Louisiana, if duly acknowledged, they may inherit from both 
father and mother in the ab.scnce of lawful issue. Degrees of 
kindred in the United States generally are computed accord¬ 
ing to the civil law, i.e. by adding together the number of 
degrees between each of the two persons whose relationship is 
to be ascertained and the common ancestor. Thus, relation¬ 
ship between two brothers is in the second degree ; between 
uncle and nephew in the third degree ; between cousins, in the 
fourth, &c. 

In a few states such degrees are computed according to the common 
law, i.e. by counting from the common ancestor to the most remote 
descendant of the two from him—thus, brothers would be related 
in the first degree, uncle and nephew in the second, &c. In most 
states rcpre.sentation amongst collaterals is restricted-—in some 
to the descendants of brothers and sisters, in others to their children 
only. 
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In some states, e.g. in California, Louisiana and Texas, the law 
of " community property ’’ of husband and wife prevails. This is 
derived from the French and Spanesh law existing in the territories 
out of which those states were formed, as the result of the conquest of 
Mexico by Spain and the colonizing ol Louisiana by France. The 
foundation idea is an ^ual division at death of either party of all 
property acquired during their marriage except by gilt, devise or 
descent. In general the husband has the control and management 
thereof during tlie marriage, and either survivor has the administra¬ 
tion of the moiety of the one deceased. There is a conflict in the 
laws m sueh states as to the exact definition and as to whether or not 
the gains or profits of such property are to be deemed separate 
property or community property [Succession of Dielman (I.oui.siana, 
1907), 43 Southern Rep. 972]. 

INHIBITION (from Lat. tnhibere, to restrain, prevent), an 
act of restraint or prohibition, an English legal term, particularly 
used in ecclesiastical law, for a writ from a superior to an inferior 
court, suspending proceedings in a case under appeal, also for 
the suspension of a jurisdiction of a bishop’s court on the visita¬ 
tion of an archbishop, and for that of an archdeacon on the 
visitation of a bishop. It is more particularly applied to a form 
of ecclesiastical censure, suspending an offending clergyman from 
the performance of any service of the Church, or other spiritual 
duty, for the purpose of enforcing obedience to a monition or 
order of the bishop or judge. Such inhibitions are at the discre¬ 
tion of the ordinary if he considers that scandal might arise 
from the performance of spiritual duties by the offender (Church 
Discipline Act i860, re-enacted by the Clergy Discipline Act 
1892, sect. 10). By the Sequestration Act 1871, sect. 5, similar 
powers of inhibition are given where a sequestration remains in 
force for more than six months, and also, by the Benefices Act 
1898, in cases where a commission reports that the ecclesiastical 
duties of a benefice are inadequately performed through the 
negligence of the incumbent. 

INISFAIL, a poetical name for Ireland. It is derived from 
Paul or Lia-fail, the celebrated stone, identified in Irish legend 
with the stone on which the patriarch Jacob slept when he 
dreamed of the heavenly ladder. The Lia-fail was supposed to 
have been brought to Ireland by the Dedannans and set up at 
Tara as the “ inauguration stone ” of the Irish kings ; it was 
subsequently removed to Scone where it became the coronation 
stone of the Scottish kings, until it was taken by James VI. of 
Scotland to Westminster and placed under the coronation chair 
in the Abbey, where it has since remained. Inisfail was thus 
the island of the Fail, the island whose monarclis were crowned 
at Tara on the sacred inauguration stone. 

INITIALS (Lat, initialis, of or belonging to a beginning, 
inilium), the first letters of names. In legal and formal docu- ■ 
ments it is usually the practice in appending a signature to write 
the name in full. But this is by no means necessary, even in 
cases where a signature is expressly required by statute. It 
has been held that it is sufficient if a person affixes to a document 
the usual form in which he signs his name, with the intent that 
it shall he treated as his signature. So, .signature by initials 
is a good signature within the Statute of Frauds (Phillimore v. 
Parry, 1818, 1 Camp. 513), and also under the 'Wills Act 1837 
(/« re Blewitt, 1880, 5 P.D. 116). 

INITIATION (Lat. initium, beginning, entrance, from inire, 
to go in), the process of formally entering, and especially the 
rite of admission into, some office, or religious or secret society, 
fitc. Among nearly all primitive races initiatory rites of a bloody 
character were and are common. The savage pays homage to 
strength, and the purpose of his initiatory rites is to test physical 
vigour, self-control and the power of enduring pain. Initiation 
is sometimes religious, sometimes social, but in primitive society 
it has always the same character. Thus, in Whydah (West 
Africa) the young girls consecrated to the worship of the serpent, 
“ the brides of the Serpent,” had figures of flowers and animals 
burnt into their skins with hot irons ; while in the neighbouring 
Yorubaland the power of enduring a sound thrashing is the 
qualification for the throne. In no country was the practice 
of initiatory rites more general than in the Americas. The 
Colombian Indians compelled their would-be chief to submit 
to terrible tests. He had first to bear severe beatings without 
a murmur. Then, placed in a hammock with his hands tied. 
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venomous ants were placed on his naked body. Finally a fire 
was lit beneath him. All this he liad to bear without flinching. 
In ancient Mexico there were several orders of chivalry', entry 
into which was only permitted after brutal initiation. 'J he nose 
of the candidate was pierced with an eagle’s talon or a pointed 
bone, and he was expected to dig knives into his body. In 
Peru the young Inca princes had to fa.st and live for weeks 
without sleep. Among tlic North American Indians initiatory 
rites were universal. The Mandans held a feast at which the 
young ‘‘ braves ’’ supported the weight of their bodies on pieces 
of wood skewered through the muscles of shoulders, breasts 
and arms. \\ ith the Sioux, to become a medicine-man, it was 
necessar>’ to submit to the ordeal known as “ looking at the sun." 
The suflerer, nearly naked, was bound on the earth by cords 
passed through hoU:.s made, in the pectoral muscles. With bow 
and arrow in hand, he lay in this position all day gazing at the 
sun. Around him his friends gathered to applaud liis courage. 

Religious broilierhoods of aiiti(.|uily, too, were to be entered 
only atler long and complicated initiation. liut here the rhai- 
uelcr of the ordeal is rather moral than physical. Such were 
the rites of admission to the Mysteries ol Isis and ICleusis. 
Secret societies of all ages liavc been duiractenzed by more or 
less elaborate initiation. That of the r'cmgcrichlc, the famous 
medieval German secret tribunal, took place at night in a cave, 
the neophyte kneeling and making oatli of blind obedicnec. 
Imitations of such tests arc perpetuated to-day in freemasonry ; 
while the Mafia, the Camorra, the Clan-tia-Gael, the Molly 
Maguires, the Kii-KIux Klan, are among more recent secret 
associations which hio e maintained the old idea of initiation. 

INJECTOR (from lail injicere, to throw in), an aiipliance for 
supplying steam-lioilcrs with water, and especially used with 
locomotive boilers. Jt was invented by the French engineer 
II. \ . Cliffard in 185H, end presents the paradox that by the 
pre.s.sure of tlie steam in the boiler, or even, as in the case of 
the cxhau.st steam injector, by steam at. a 
much lower pressure, water is forced into 
the boiler against that pressure. A dia¬ 
grammatic .section illustrating its construc¬ 
tion is shown in figure. Steam enters at A 
and blows ihrougli the annular orifice C, 
the size of which can be regulated by a 
valve not shown in the figure. The feed 
water flows in at B and meeting the steam 
at C causes it to condense. Hence a vacuum 
is produced at (', and consequently the 
water rushes in with great velocity and 
streams dow'n the combinmg cone D, its 
velocity being augmented by the impact of 
.steam on the back of the column. In the 
lower part of the nozzle E the stream 
expands ; it therefore loses velocity and, 
by a w'elTknown hydrodynamic principle, 
gains pressure, until at the bottom the pressure is so great that it 
IS aide to enter the boiler through a check valve which opens only 
in the direction of the stream. An overflow pipe F, by providing 
a channel through which steam and water may escape before the 
stream has acciuired suflicient energy to force its way into the 
boiler, allows the injector to start into action. Means arc also pro¬ 
vided for regulating the amount of wateradmitted between D and 
(’. In the e.xhaiisl-sleam injector, which works with steam from 
the exhaust ol non-rondensing engines, the steam orifice is larger 
in proportion to other parts than in injectors working with boiler 
.steam, and the steam supply more liberal. In ielf-slarthi); 
injectors an arrangement is provided which permits free overflow 
until tlie injector starts into action, when the openings ate 
automatically adjusted to suit delivery into the boiler. 

INJUNCTION (from I^t. injiwgere, to fasten, or attach to, to 
lay a burden or charge on, to enjoin), a term meaning generally 
a command, and in English law the name lor a judicial 
process whereby a party is required to refrain from doing a 
particular thing according to the exigency of the writ. Formerly 
it was a remedy peculiar to the court of chancery, and was one 


of the instruments by which the jurisdiction of that court was 
established in cases over which the courts of common law were 
entitled to exercise control. The court of chancery did not 
presume to interfere witli the action of the courts, but, by direct¬ 
ing an injunction to the person whom it wished to restrain from 
following a particular remedy at common law, it effected the 
same purpose indirectly. Under the present constitution of 
the judicature, the injunction is now equally available in all 
the divisions of the high court of justice, and it can no longer 
be used to prevent an action in any of them from proceeding 
in the ordinary course. 

Although an injunction is properly a restraining order, there 
are instances in which, under the form of a prohibition, a positive 
order to do sumetliing is virtually expressed. Thus in a ca.se of 
nuisance an injunction was obtained to restrain the defendant 
from preventing water from flowing in such regular quantities 
as it had ordinarily done before the day on which the nuisance 
commenced. But generally, if the relief prayed for is to compel 
something to be dune, it cannot be obtained by injunction, 
although it may be expres.sed in the form of a prohibition— 
as m the rase in which it was sought to prevent a person from 
dis(ontin\iing to keep a house as an inn. The injunction was 
used to stay proceedings in other courts “ wherever a party by 
fraud, accident, mistake or otherwise had obtained an advantage 
in proceeding in a court of ordinary jurisdiction, which must 
neces.sarily make that court an instrument of injustice.” As 
the injunction operates personally on the defendant, it may be 
used to prevent applications to foreign judicatures; but it is 
not used to prevent applications to parliament, or to the legis¬ 
lature of an\- foreign country, unless such applications be in 
breach of some agi'ecment, and relate to matters of private 
intere.si. In .so far as an injunction is used to prohibit acts, it 
may lie founded either on an alleged contract or on a right 
independent of cc.ntract. The jurisdiction of the court to prevent 
brcaL(he.s of contract has been described as supplemental to its 
power of compelling specific performance ; i.r. if the court has 
power to compel a person to perform a contract, it will interfere 
to prevent him from doing anything in violation of it. But 
even when it is not within the power of the court to compel 
.speeifie performance, it may interfere by injunction; thu.s, 
c.g. in the case of an agreement of a singer to perform at the 
plaintiff's theatre and at no other, the court, although it could 
not compel her to .sing, could Iw injunetl,,n prevent licr from 
singing elsewhere in breach of her agreement. 

An injunction may' a.s a gem ral rule be obtained to prec ent 
acts whirh are violations of legal rights, except when the same 
may be adequately remedied by an action for damages at law'. 
Thus the court will interfere by injunction to prevent waste, 
or the destruction by a limited owner, such as a tenant fur life, 
of things forming part of the inheritance. Injunctions may 
also be obtained to prevent the continuance of nuisances, public 
or private, the infringement of patcnls, copyrights and trade 
marks, d’respass might also in certain cases be prevented by 
injunction. Under the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, 
and by other statutes in .special cases, a limited power of injunc¬ 
tion was conferred on the courts of common law. But the 
Judicature Act, by which all the superior courts of common 
law and chancery were consolidated, enacts that an injunction 
may be granted by an interbeutory order of the court in all 
cases in which it shall appear to be just or convenient; . . . 
and, if an injunction is asked either before or at or after the 
hearing of an>' cause or matter, to prevent any threatened or 
apprehended waste or trespass, such injunction may be granted 
whether the person against whom it is sought is or is not in 
possession under any claim of title or otherwise, or if not in 
possession does or does not claim to do the act sought to be 
restrained under colour of any title, and whether the estates 
claimed are legal or equitable. 

An injunction obtained on interlocutory application during 
the progress of an action is superseded by tiie trial. Jt may 
be continued either provisionally or permanently. In the latter 
case the injunction is said to be perpetual. The distinction 
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between “ special ” and “ common ” injunctions—the latter 
beinpf obtained as of course—is now abolished in English law. 

In the courts of the United States the writ of injunction 
remains purely an equitable remedy. It may be issued at the 
instance of the president to prevent any organized obstruction 
to inter-state commerce or to the passage of the mails {in re 
Debs, 158 United States Reports, 5O4). Temporary restraining 
orders may be issued, ex parte, pending an application for a 
temjwrary injunction. In the state courts temporary injunc¬ 
tions are often issued, ex parte, subject to the defendant’s 
right to move immediately for their dissolution. Generally, 
however, notice of an application for a temporary injunction 
is require,d. 

For the analogous practice in Scots law sec Interdict. 

INK (from Late Lat. encaustum, Gr. lyKaiirToe, the purple 
ink used by Greek and Roman emperors, from iyKaitiv, to 
burn in), in its widest signification, a substance employed for 
producing graphic tracings, inscriptions, or impressions on 
paper or similar materials. The term inidudes two distinct 
conditions of pigment or colouring matter: the one fluid, and 
prepared for use with a pen or lirush, as writing ink ; the otfier a 
glutinous adhesive mass, printing ink, used tor transferring to 
paper iinpressioas from types, engraved plates and similar 
surfaces. 

The ancient Egypti.ms prepared and used inks (Flinders 
Petrie discovered a papyrus bearing wrUt -n characters us old as 
2500 B.c.), and in China the invention ( t an ink is assigned to 
■J'ien-Tcheu, who lived between 26(17 b-c- and 25(17 n.c. These 
early inks were prepared from charcoal or soot mixed with giim, 
glue or t'arnish. Sepia (i/.t'.), the black pigment secreted by the 
('utlle-fish, was used as a writing fluid by the Romans. The 
iron-gall ink, i.e. an ink priqiared from an iron salt and tannin, 
appears to have been first described by the monk 'J’hcophilus, 
who lived in the iith centnrv A.n., although Pliny, in the isl 
century a.d., was acquainted with the blackening of paper 
containing green vitriol bv irairicrsion in an infusi'in of nut-galls. 
Iron-gall inks, prepared by mixing extracts of galls, barks, iVc., 
with green vitriol, subseciuently came info common use, and 
in the 16th centiirv recipes for their preparation were given 
in domestic encyclopaedias. Their scientific investigation was 
first made by William Lewis in 174H. The earlier iron-inks 
were essentially a susjiension of the pigment in water. In the 
early part of the Kjth eentury Ihe firm of .Sleptiens intrudoceci 
the first of the so-called blue-black inks under the name of 
“ Stephens’ writing fluid.” Solutions of green vitriol and tannin, 
coloured bv indigo and logwood, were prepared, which wrote 
with a blue tint and blackened on exposure, this change being 
due to the production ot the pigment within the pores of the' 
paper. The “ alizarine ” inks, patented by Leonhardi in 
are similar inks with the addition of a little madder. 'ITie 
application of aniline colours to ink manufacture in England 
dates from Gror’s patent of 1861. 

Writing Inks.- —Writing inks arc fluid substances whirh contain 
colouring matter either in solution or in su.spension, and com¬ 
monly partly in both conditions. They may be prepared in 
all shades of colour, and contain almost every pigment which 
can be dissolved or suspended in a suitable medium, llie most 
important of all varieties is black ink, after which red and blue 
are most commonly employed. Apart from colour there are 
special qualities which recommend certain inks for limited 
applications, such as marking inks, ineradicable ink, sympathetic 
ink, &c. A good writing ink for ordinary purposes should 
continue limpitl, und flow freely and uniformly from the pen; 
it should not throw down a thick sludgy deposit on exposure 
to the air ; nor should a coating of mould form on its surface. 
It should yield distinctly legible characters immediately on 
writing, not fading with age ; und the fluid ought to penetrate 
into the paper without spreading, so that the characters will 
neither wash out nor be readily removed by erasure. Further, 
it is desirable that ink should be non-poisonou.s, that it should 
as little as possible corrode steel pens, that characters traced 
in it should dry readily on the application of blotting paper 
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without smeanng, and that the writing should not present a 
glossy, varnished appearance. 

Tannin Inks.—Thesc inks are prepared from galb, or other 
sources of tannin, and a salt of iron, with the addition of some 
agglutinant in the case erf the so-called oxidized inks, or a 
colouring matter in the case of unoxidized inks. Such mixtures 
form the staple black inks of commerce ; they are essentially 
an insoluble iron gallate in extremely fine division held in 
suspension in water or a soluble compound dissolved in water. 

Un long exposure to air, as in inkstands, or otherwise, tannin 
inks gradually become thick and rop\’, depositing a slimy 
sediment. This change on exposure is inevitable, resulting 
from the gradual oxidation of the ferrous compound, and it can 
onl>- be retarded by permitting access of air to as small surfaces 
as possible. The inks also have a tendency to become mouldy, 
an evil which may be obviated by the use of a minute proportion 
of carbolic acid ; or salicylic acid may be used. 

The essential ingredients of ordinary black ink are—fir.st, 
tannin-yielding bodies, for which Aleppo or Chinese galls are the 
most eligible materials ; second, a salt of iron, ferrous sulpliate 
(green vitriol) being alone employed ; and third, a gummy or 
mucilaginous agent to keep in suspen.sion the in.soluble tinctorial 
matter of the ink. For ink-making the tannin has first to be 
transformed into gallic acid. In the case of Aleppo galls this 
change takes place by fermentation when the solution of the 
galls i.s exposed to the air, the tannin splitting up into gallic 
acid and sugar. Chinese galls do not contain the ferment 
necessary for inducing this change; and to induce the process 
yeast must be added to their solution. To prepare a solution 
ot .Aleppo galls for ink-making, the galls are coarsely powdered, 
and intimately mixed with chopped straw. This mixture is 
thrown into a narrow deep oak vat, provided with a |>erforaled 
false bottom, and having a tap at the bottom for drawing off 
liquid. Over the mixture is poured lukewarm water, which, 
percolating down, extracts and carries with it the tannin of the 
galls. The solution is drawm oft and repeatedly run through 
the mixture to extract the wfliole of the tannin, the water used 
being in such proportion to the galls u.s will produce as nearly 
as possible a solution having 5 % of tannin. The object of 
using straw in the extraction process is to maintain the porosity 
of the mixture, as powdered galls treated alone become so 
slimy witli mucilaginous extract that liquid fails to percolate 
the mass. For each litre of the 5 % solution about 45 grammes 
of the iron salt are u.sed, or about 100 parts of tannin for (70 
parts of crystallized green vitriol. These ingredients when first 
mixed form a clear solution, but on their exposure to the air 
oxidation occurs, and an in.soluble blue-black ferrosoferric 
gallate in extremely fine division, .suspended in a coloured 
solution of ferrous gallate, is formed. To keep the insoluble 
portion suspended, a murilaginous agent is employed, and 
those mo.st available are gum Senegal and gum arabic. An 
ink SO prepared develops its intensity of colour only after .some, 
exposure ; and after it has partly sunk into the paper it becomes 
oxidized there, and so mordanted into the fibre. As the first 
faintness of the characters i.s a disadvantage, it is a common 
practice to add some adventitious colouring matter to give 
immediate distinctness, and for that purpose either extract 
of logwood or a solution of indigo is used. When logwood extract 
is employed, a smaller proportion of extract of galls is required, 
logwood itself containing a large percentage of tannin. For 
making an unoxidized or blue-black ink indigo is dissolved in 
strong sulphuric acid, and the ferrous sulphate, instead of being 
used direct, is prepared by placing in this indigo solution a 
proper quantity of scrap iron. To free the solution from excess 
of uncombined acid, chalk or powdered limestone is added, 
whereby the free acid is fixed and a deposit of sulphate of lime 
formed. A solution so prepared, mixed with a tannin solution. 
Yields a very limpid sea-green writing fluid, and as all the 
constituents remain in solution, no gum or other suspending 
medium is necessary. In consequence llic ink flows freely, is 
easily dried and is free from the glossy appearance which arises 
through the use of gum. 
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China ink or Indian ink is the form in which ink was earliest 
prepared, and in which it is still used in China and Japan for 
writing with small brushes instead of pens. It is extensively 
used by architects, engineers and artists generally, and for 
various special uses. China ink is prepared in the form of 
sticks and cakes, which are rubbed down in water for use. It 
consists essentially of lamp-black in very fine condition, 
baked up with a glutinous substance ; and the finer Oriental 
kinds are delicately perfumed. The following description 
of the manufacture as conducted in Japan is from a native 
source :— 

" The body of the ink is soot obtained from pine wood or rosin, 
an<l lamp-black from sesamum oil for the finest .sort. This is mixed 
with liquid glue made of ox-skin. This operation is effected 111 a 
large round copper bowl, formed of two spherical vessels, placed 1 in. 
apart, so that the space between can be filled up with liot water to 
prevent the glue from hardening during the time it is being mixed 
by hand with the lamp-black. 'I'he cakes are formed in wooden 
mould.s, and dried between paper and ashes. Camphor, or a peculiar 
mixture ol srents which comes from China, and a small quantity of 
carthamine (the red colouring substance of safflower), are added to 
the best kinds lor improving the colour as well as for scenting the ink. 
'there is a great ditlercnee both in price and in quality ol the various 
kinds of ink, the finest article being rather costly." 

It IS said that the si/e used in Chinese kinds is of vegetable 
origin. 

Lugaiuod Ink .—tinder the name of chrome ink a black ink 
was discovered by Rtinge, which held out the promise of cheap¬ 
ness combined witti many excellent qualitii's. it is prepared 
by dissolving 15 parts of extract of logwood in qoo parts of 
water, to whicli 4 parts of crystallized sodium carbonate are 
added. A further solution of 1 part of potassium cliromate 
(not bichromate) in 100 parts of water is prepared, and is added 
very gradually to the other solution with constant agitation. 
The ink so obtained possesses an intense blue-hlark colour, flows 
freely and dries readily, is neutral in reaction and hence docs 
not corrode steel pens, and adheres to and sinks into paper so 
that manusrripts written with it may be freely washed with a 
sponge without danger of smearing or spreading. It forms a 
good copying ink, and it possesses all the qualities essential 
to the host ink ; but on exposure to air it very readily undergoes 
decoinposiunn, the colouring matter separating in broad flakes, 
which swim m a clear menstruum, it is affirmed by Viedt 
that this drawback may be overcome by the use of soda, a method 
first suggested by Ilottger. 

Logwood forms the principal ingredient in various other black 
inks used, especially as copying ink. A very strong decoction 
of logwood or a strong solution of tlie extract with ammonium- 
alum yields a violet ink which darkens slowdy on exposure. 
Such an ink is costly, on account of the eoncenirated condition 
in which the logwood must be used. If, hower er, a metallic 
salt is introduced, a serviceable ink is obtained with the expendi¬ 
ture of much less logwood. Either sulphate of copper or sulphate 
of iron may be used, but the lormer, which produces a pleasing 
blue-black colour, is to be preferred. The following is the formula 
most highly recommended for this ink. A clear .solution of 20 
kilos of extract of logwood in 200 litres of water is obtained, 
to which is added, with agitation, 10 kilos of ammonium-alum 
dissolved in 20 litres of boiling water. The solution is acidified 
with 0-2 kilo of sulphuric acid, which has the effect of preventing 
any deposit, and finally there is added a solution of )'5 kilos 
of sulphate of copper dissolved in 20 litres of water. This 
compound is exposed to the air for a few days to allow the colour 
to develop by oxidation, after which it is stored in well-corked 
bottles. The acid condition of this ink has a corrosive influence 
on steel pens ; in all other respects it is a most valuable writing 
fluid. 

.Aniline Solutions of aniline dye-stuffs in water are 

widely used as inks, especitdiy coloured varieties. They are 
usually fugitive. .Nigrosinc is a black ink, which, although 
not producing a black .so intense us common ink, possesses 
various advantages. Being perfectly neutral, it does not attack 
pens ; it can easily he kept of a proper consistency by making 
up with water ; and its colour is not injuriously affected by the 


action of acids. Its ready flow from stylographic pens led to 
the name “ stylographic ink.” Other aniline inks are mentioned 
below. 

Copying Ink .—Ink which yields by means of pressure an im¬ 
pression, on a sheet of damped tissue paper, of cteracters 
written in it is called copying ink. Any ink soluble in water, 
or which retains a certain degree of solubility, may be used as 
copying ink. Runge’s chrome ink, being a soluble compound, 
is, therefore, so available ; and the other logwood inks as well 
us the ordinary ferrous gallate inks contain also soluble con¬ 
stituents, and are essentially soluble till they are oxidized in 
and on the paper after exposure to the air. To render these 
available as cop\ ing inks it is necessary to add to them a sub¬ 
stance which will retard the oxidizing effect of the air for some 
time, P'or this purpose the bodies most serviceable arc gum 
arable or Senegal, with glycerin, dextrin or sugar, which last, 
however, renders the ink sticky. These substances art by- 
forming a kind of glaze or varnish over the surface of the ink 
which excludes the air. At the same time when the damp sheet 
of tissue paper is applied to the writing, they dis.solve and allow 
a portion of the yet soluble ink to be absorbed by the moistened 
tissue. As copying ink has to yield two or more impressions, 
it is necessary that it should be made stronger, i.e. that it should 
contain more pigment or body than common ink. It, therefore, 
is prepared with from 30 to 40 % less of water than non-copying 
kinds ; hut otherwise, except in the presence ol the ingredients 
above mentioned, the inks are the same. Copying ink pencils 
consist of a base of graphite and kaolin impregnated with a very- 
strong solution of an aniline colour, pressed into sticks and 
dried. 

Red Ink .—The pigment most commonly employed as the basis 
of red ink is Brazil-wood. Such an ink is prepared by adding 
to a strong deeoetion of the wood a proportion of stannous 
cliloride (tin spirits), and thickening the resulting fluid with 
gum arable. In some instances alum and cream of tartar are 
used instead of the stannous chloride. Cochineal is also employed 
as the tinctorial basis of red ink ; but, while the resulting 
fluid is much more brilliant than that obtained from Brazil¬ 
wood, it is not so permanent. A very brilliant red ink may be 
prepared by dissolving carmine in a solution of ammonia, but 
this preparation must he kept in closely stoppered bottles. 
A useful red ink may also be made by dissolving the rosein 
of Brook, Simpson and Spiller in water, in the proportion of 
I to from 150 to 200 parts. 

Blue Ink .—For the production of blue ink the pigment 
principally used is Prussian blue. It is first digested fur two 
or three days with eitlier strong hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid or nitric acid, the digested mass is next very largely diluted 
with water, and after settling the supernatant liquid is si])lioned 
away from the sediment. 'I'his sediment is repeatedly washed, 
till all traces of iron and free acid disappear from the water 
u.scd, after which it is dried and mixed with oxalic acid in the 
proportion of 8 parts of Prussian blue to 1 of the acid, and in 
thi.s condition the material is ready for dissolving in water to 
the degree of colour intensity necessary. An aniline blue ink 
may be prepared by dissolving 1 part of bleu de Paris in from 
200 to 250 parts of water. 

Marking Ink .—The ink so called, used principally for marking 
linen, is composed of a salt of silver, usually the nitrate, dissolved 
in water and ammonia, with a little provisional colouring matter 
and gum for thickening. The colour resulting from the silver 
salt is developed by heat and light; and the slain it makes, 
although exceedingly obstinate, gradually becomes a faint 
brownish-yellow. The following yields a good marking ink. 
Equal parts of nitrate of silver and dry tartaric acid are triturated 
in a mortar, and treated with water, when a reaction lakes place, 
resulting in the formation of tartrate of silver and the liberation 
of nitric acid. The acid is neutralized, and at the same time 
the silver tartrate is dissolved by the addition of ammonia, 
and this solution with colouring matter and gum forms the ink, 
which may be used with an ordinary steel pen. 

Many vegetable juices, e.g. of Coriaria thymijolia, Semecarpus 
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anctcariium, Anacardium occidental (Cashew), are inks of this 
type. 

Gold and silver inks are writing fluids in which gold and silver, 
or imitations of these metals, are suspended in a state of fine 
division. In place of gold, Dutch leaf or mosaic gold is frequently 
substituted, and bronze powders are used for preparing a similar 
kind of ink. The metallic foil is first carefully triturated into a 
fine paste with honey, after which it is boiled in water containing 
a little alkali, and then repeatedly washed in hot water and dried 
at a gentle heat. A solution is prepared consisting of i part of 
pure gum arabic and i part of soluble potash glass in 4 parts of 
distilled water, into which the requisite quantity of the metallic 
powder prepared is introduced. ()wing to the superior covering 
nature of pure gold, less of the metal is required than is necessary 
in the case of silver and other foils. In general 1 part of foil to 
3 or 4 parts of solution is sufficient. The metallic lustre of 
writing done with this solution may be greatly heightened by 
gently polishing with a burnishing point. Another gold ink 
depends upon the formation of purple of Cassius ; the linen is 
mordanted with stannous chloride, and the gold applied as a 
gummy solution of the chloride. 

Indelible or incorrodible ink is the name given to various 
combinations of lamp-black or other carbonaceous material 
with resinous substances used for writing which is exposed to 
the weather or to the action of strong acids or alkaline solutions. 
An ink having great resisting powers may be conveniently 
prepared by rubbing down Indian ink in common ink till the 
mixture flows easily from the pen. Other combinations have 
more the character of coloured varnishes. 

Sympathetic inks are preparations used for forming characters 
which only become visible on the application of heat or of some 
chemical reagent. Many chemicals which form in themselves 
colourless solutions, but which develop colour under the influence 
of reagents, may be used as sympathetic ink, but they are of 
little practical utility. Characters written in a weak solution 
of galls develop a dark colour on being treated with a solution 
of copperas ; or, vice versa, the writing may lie done in copperas 
and developed by the galls solution. Writing done in various 
preparations develops colour on heating which fades as the 
paper cools. Among such substances are solutions of the 
chlorides of cobalt and of nickel. Very dilute solutions of the 
mineral acids and of common salt and a solution of equal parts 
of sulphate of copper and sal-ammoniac act similarly. Writing 
with rice water and developing with iodine was a device much 
used during the Indian Mutiny. 

Printing Inks. —Printing inks are essentially mixtures of a 
pigment and a varnish. The varnish is prepared from linseed 
oil, rosin and soap ; the oil must be as old as possible ; the rosin 
may be black or amber ; and the soap, which is indispensable 
since it causes the ink to adhere uniformly to the type and also 
to leave the type clean after taking an impression, is yellow, 
or turpentine soap for dark inks, and curd soap for light inks. 
The varnish is prepared as follows : The oil is carefully heated 
until it “ strings ” properly, i.e. a drop removed from the vessel 
on a rod, when placed upon a plate and the rod drawn away, 
forms a thread about J in. long. The rosin is carefully and slowly 
added and the mixture well stirred. The soap is then stirred 
in. The ink is prepared by mixing the varnish with the pigment, 
and grinding the mass to impalpable fineness either in a levigating 
mill or by a stone and muller. For black ink, lamp-black mixed 
with a little indigo or Prussian blue is the pigment employed; 
for wood engravings it may be mixed with ivory black, and for 
copper plates with ivory or Frankfurt black; for lithographic 
reproductions Paris black is used. Red inks are made with 
carmine or cochineal; red lead is used in cheap inks, but it 
rapidly blackens. Blue inks are made with indigo or Prussian 
blue : yellow with lead chromate or yellow ochre; green is 
made by mixing yellow and blue; and purple by mixing red 
and blue. 

See C. A. Mitchell and T. C. Hepworth, Inks, their Composition 
and Manufacture (1904) : S. Lehner, Ink Manufacture (1902) ; 
A. F. Gouilloii, Encres et cirages (1906) ; L. E. Andes, Sehreib-, Kapier- 
und andere Tinten (1906). 
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INKERMAN, BAfTLE OF, fought on the 5th of November 
1854 between a portion of the Allied English and French army 
besieging Sevastopol and a Russian army under Prince Menshikov 
(see Crimean War). This battle derives its name from a ruin 
on the northern bank of the river Tchemaya near its mouth, but 
it was fought some distance away, on a nameless ridge (styled 
Mount Inkerman after the event) between the Tchemaya and 
the Careenage Ravine, which latter marked the right of the siege- 
works directed against Sevastopol itself. Part of this ridge, called 
Home Ridge and culminating in a knoll, was occupied by the 
British, while farther to the south, facing the battleground of 
Balaklava, a corps under General Bosquet was posted to cover 
the rear of the besiegers against attacks from the direction 



of Traktir Bridge. The Russi.ans arranged for a combined 
attack on the ridge above mentioned by part of Menshikov-’s 
army (16,000) and a corps (19,000) that was to issue from 
Sevastopol. This attack was to have, beside its own field 
artillerv', the support of fifty-four heavy guns, and the Russian 
left wing on the Balaklava battleground was to keep Bosquet 
occupied. If succes.sfnl, the attack on the ridge W'as to be the 
signal for a general attack all along the line. It was apparently 
intended by Menshikov that the column from the field army 
should attack the position from the north, and that the Sevastopol 
column should advance along the west side of the Careenage 
Ravine. But he only appointed a commander to take charge of 
both columns at the last moment, and the want of a clear under¬ 
standing as to what was to be done militated against success 
from the first. General Soimonov, with the Sevastopol column, 
after assembling his troops before dawn on the sth, led them 
on to the upland east of Careenage Ravine, while the field 
army column, under General Pavlov, crossed the Tchemaya 
near its mouth, almost at right angles to Soimonov’s line of 
advance. 
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'ITie British troops on or near the ground were the 2nd Division, 
3000, encamped on the ridge ; Codrington’s brigade of the 
Ijght Division, 1400, on the slopes west of the Careenage Ravine ; 
and tire Guards’ brigade, 1350, about 5 m. in rear of the 2n(i 
Division camp. No other forces, Krcnch or British, were within 
2 m. except another part of Sir George Brown’s Light Division. 
A mist overhung the field and the hillsides were slippery with 
mud. Soimonov, with his whole force deployed in a normal 
attack formation (three lutes of battalion columns covered by 
a few hundred .skirmishers) pushed forward along the ridge 
(6 A.M.) without waiting for Pavlov or for Danncnbcrg, the officer 
appointed to command the whole force. Shell Hill, guarded only 
by a picquet, was seized at once. Tlie heavy guns that had been 
brought from the fortress were placed in position on this hill, and 
opened fire (7 a.m.) on the knoll, 1400 yds. to the S., behind 
which the 2nd Diiision was encamped. The Russian infantry’ 
halted for the guns to prepare the way, and the heavy projectiles 
both swept the crest of the British knoll and destroyed the camp 
in rear. But already General Pennefathcr, commanding the 
division, had pushed forward one body of his infantry after 
another dowm the forward slope, near the foot of which they 
encountered the Russians in great force. On his side, Soimonov 
had been compelled to break up his regular lines of columns 
at the narrowest part of the ridge and to push his battalions 
forward a few at a time. I'his and the broken charaeter of 
the ground made the battle even in the beginning a melee. 
I'hc obscurity of the mist, which had at first allowed the 
big battalions to approach unobserved, now favoured the 
weaker side. Soimonov himself, however, formed up some 
qooo men, who dro\'e back the British left wing—for the whole 
of Pennefathcr's force at the time was no more than 3O00 
men. But the right wing, not as yet attacked, cither by 
Soimonov or by Pavlov, held on to its positions on the forward 
slope, and a column of Rus-sian sailors and marines, who had 
lieen placed under Soimonov’s command and had moved up the 
Gareenage Ravine to turn the British left, v/ere caught, just as 
they emerged on to the plateau in rear of Pennefalhcr’s line, 
lietwecn two bodies of British troops hurrying to the scene of 
action. On the front, loo, the Russian attack came to a standstill 
and ebbed, for Soimonov's overcrowded battalions jostled one 
another and dissolved on the narrow and broken plateau. 
.Soimonov himself was killed, and the disciplined confidence and 
steady volleys of the defenders dominated the chaotir Man of the 
Russians. Thus 3300 dcfcnder.s wiere able to repulse and even 
to “expunge from the battlefield ’’ the whole of the Sevastopol 
eolumn, except that portion of it which drifted away to its left 
and joined Pavlov. This stage of the battle had lasted about 
forty minutes. But, brilliant as was this overture, it is the 
second stage of the battle that gives it its epic interest. 

The first attack made by Pavlov's advanced guard, aided by 
parts of Soimonov's corps, was relatively slight, but General 
Dannenberg now arrived on the field, and arranged for an 
assault on the British centre and right, to be delivered by 
10,000 men (half his intact forces) chiefly by way of the Quarry 
Rac’ine, the attack to be prepared by the guns on Shell Hill. 
Pennefathcr had been reinforced by the Guards’ brigade and a 
few smaller units. Not the least extraordinary feature of the 
battle that followed is the part played by a sangar of stones at 
the head of Quarry Ravine and a small battery, called the 
Sandbag Batter)’, made as a temporary emplacement for two 
heavy guns a few days before. The guns had done their work 
and been sent hack whence they came. Nevertheless these two 
insignificant works, a.s points to hold and lines to defend on an 
otherwise featureless battlefield, became the centres of gravity 
of the battle. 

The sangar at first fell into tlie hands of the Russians, but they 
were soon ejected, and small British detachments reoccupied and 
held it, while the various Russian attacks flowed up and past it 
and ebbed hack into the Quarry Ravine. Possession of the 
Sandbag Battery was far more fiercely contested. The right wing 
was defended by some 700 men of the 2nd Division, who were 
reinforeed by 1300 of the Guards. The line of defence adjacent 


to the battery looked downhill for about 300 yds., giving a clear 
field of fire for the new Enfield rifle the English carried ; but 
a sharp break in the slope beyond that range gave the assailants 
plenty of “ dead ground ” on which to form up. For a time, 
therefore, the battle was a series of attacks, delivered with great 
fierceness by the main body of Pavlov’s corps, the repulse of 
each being followed by the disappearance of the assailants. 
But the arrival of part of the British 4th Division under Sir 
George Catbeart gave the impulse for a counter-attack. Most 
of the division indeed had to be used to patch up tlie weaker 
parts of tlie line, but Catbeart himself with about 400 men 
worked his way along the lower and steeper part of the eastern 
slope so us to take the assailants of the battery in flank. He 
had not proceeded far, however, when a body of Russians 
moving higher up descended upon the small British corps and 
scattered it, Cathcart himself being killed. Other counter-strokes 
that liis arrival had inspired were at the same time made from 
different parts of the defensive front, and had the effect of 
breaking up what was a solid line into a number of disconnected 
bands, each fighting for its life in the midst of the enemy. The 
crest of the position was laid open and parts of the Russian 
nght wing seized it. But they were flung back to the lower 
slopes of the Quarry Ravine by the leading P'rench regiment 
sent by Bosquet. This regiment was quickly followed by 
others. The last great assault was delivered with more pre¬ 
cision, if with less lury, than the others, and had Dannenberg 
chosen to employ the qooo bayonets of his reserve, who stood 
idle throughout the day, to support the 6000 half-spent 
troops who made the attack, it would probably have been 
successful. 

As it was, supported by the heavy guns on Shell Hill, the 
assailants, though no longer more than slightly superior in 
numbers, carried not only the sangar, but part of the crest line 
of the allied position. But they were driven back into the Quarry 
Ravine, and, relieving the exhausted British, the French took 
up the defence along the edge of the ravine, which, though 
still not without severe fighting, they maintained till the 
close of the battle. Inkerman, however, ivas not a drawn 
battle. The allied field artillery, reinforced by two long 18-pr. 
guns of the British siege train, and assisted by tlie bold adi’ance 
of two French horse-artillery batteries which galloped down the 
forward slope and engaged the Russians at close range, gained 
the upper hand. Last of all, the dominant guns on Shell Hill 
thus silenced, the resolute advance of a handful of British 
infantry decided the dav, and the Russians retreated. 'I'he final 
shots were fired about 1.30 p.m. 

The total Britisli force engaged ivas 8500, of whom 2,i,‘i7 were 
killed and wounded. '1 he French lost 939 out of about 7000 who came 
on to the held, though not all these were engaged. The Russians are 
said to have lost 11,000 out of about 42,000 pre.sent. '1 ho pei rentage 
(277) of loss bustained by the Rritish is sufficient evidence of the 
intensity of the conitict, and provides a convincing answer to certain 
writers who hai'e represented llie battle as cliietly a French affair. 
On the other hand, tlie reproaches addre,s,sed by some British writers 
to General Bosquet lor not proinpfly supporting tlie troops at Inker- 
man with his whole strength are equally unjustifiable, for ajiparently 
Sir George Brown and Sir tieorge Cathcart both declined liis first 
oilers of .supiiort, and he had Prliioe tlorchakov with at least 20,000 
Russians in his own immediate front. He would lliei ctore liave risked 
the failure ol his own mission in order to talce part in a battle where 
his intervention was not, so far as he could tell, of vital importance. 
When Lord Raglan definitely asked him tor support, he gave it 
willingly and eagerly, sending ids troops up at the double, and it 
must be remembered that several British divisions took no part in the 
action for the same reason that aetiiated Bosquet. But, in s]>ite of 
the seemingly inevitable controversies attendant on an " allied " 
battle, it is now generally admitted that, a-s a " soldiers’ battle," 
Inkerman is scaredy to be surpassed in modem histof)-. 

INLAYING, a method of ornamentation, by incru,sting or 
otherwise inserting in one material a substance or substances 
differing therefrom in colour or nature. The art is practised in 
the fabrication of furniture and artistic objects in all varieties 
of wood, metal, shell, ivory’ and coloured and hard stone, and 
in compound .substances; and the combinations, styles and 
varieties of effect arc exceedingly numerous. Several special 
classes of inlaying may be here enumerated and defined, details 
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regarding most of which will be found under their separate 
headings. In the ornamental treatment of metal .surfaces 
Niello decoration, applied to silver and gold, i.s an ancient and 
much-practised species of inlaying. It consists in filling up 
engraved designs with a composition of silver, copper, lead and 
sulphur incorporated by heat. The composition is black, and 
the finished work has the appearance of a drawing in black on 
a metallic plate. An art, analogous in effect, called bidri, from 
liider in the Deccan, is practis^ in India. In bidri work the 
ground is an alloy of zinc, with small proportions of copper and 
lead, in which shallow patterns and devices are traced, and 
filled up with thin plates of silver. When the surface has been 
evened and smoothed, the bidri ground is stained a permanent 
black by a paste the chief ingredients of which are sal-ammoniac 
and nitre, leaving a pleasing contrast of bright metallic silver 
in a dead black ground. The inlaying of gold wire in iron or 
steel is known as Damascening {q.v.). It has been very largely 
practised in Persia and India for the ornamentation of arms 
and unnoiLT, being known in the latter country as Kuft work or 
Kuftgari. In Kashmir, vessels of copper and bra.ss are very 
effectively inlaid with tin—an art which, like many other 
decorative arts, appears to have originated in Persia. In the 
ornamental inlaying of metal surfaces the Japanese display the 
most extraordinary skill and perfection of workmanship. In 
the inlaying of their fine bronzes they use principally gold and 
silver, but for large articles and also for common cast hollow 
ware commoner metals and alloys are employed. In inlaying 
bronzes they generally hollow out and somewhat undercut the 
design, into which the ornamenting metal, usually in the form 
of wire, is laid and hammered over. Frequently the lacquer 
work of the Japanese is inlaid with mother-of-pearl and other 
siili'itancfs, in the same manner as is practised in ornamenting 
lacquered papier-marh6 among Western communities. The 
Japanese also prarti.se the various methods of inlaying referred 
io under Damascening. Tlie term Mosaic (q.v.) is generally 
applied to inlaid work in hard .stones, marble and glass, but the 
most impfirtant class of mosaics -those which consist of innumer¬ 
able small separate pieco.s—do not properly come under the 
head of inlaying. Inlaid mosaics are those in which coloured 
designs are inserted in spaces cut in a solid ground or basis, 
such as the modern Florentine mosaic, which consists of thin 
veneers of precious coloured slones set in slabs of marble. The 
Taj Mahal at Agra is an example of inlaid mosaic in white 
marble, and the art, carried to that city by a French artist, 
is still practised by native workmen. Ptetra dura is a fine 
variety of inlaid mosaic in which hard and expensive stones 
—agate, cornelian, ametliyst and the like—are used in relief. 
Certain kinds of enamel might also be included lunong the 
varieties of inUiying. (See also Marquetry and Bombay 
F t!RNITURE.) 

INMAN, HENRY (:8oi- iSqfi), American artist, was bom in 
Ctica, New York, on the 20th of October 1801. Apprenticed 
to the painter John W. Jarvis at the age of fourteen, he left 
him after seven years and set up for him.self, painting portraits, 
genre and landscape. He was one of the organizers of the 
National Academy of Design in New York and its first vice- 
president (from 1826 until 1832). As a portrait painter he was 
highly successful both in New York and Philadelphia, and going 
to England in 1844, he had for sitters the Lord Chancellor 
(Cottenham), the poet Wordsworth, Doctor Chalmers, Lord 
Macaulay and others. Hi.s American sitters included President 
Van Buren and Chief Justice Marshall. He died in New York 
City on the 17th of January 1846. 

INN, a river of Europe, an important right bank tributary 
of the Danube. It rises at an elevation of 7800 ft., in a small 
lake under the Pi/. Innghino, in the Swiss canton of the Orisons. 
After flowing for a distance of 55 m., through the Engadine it 
leaves Swiss territory at Martinshnick and enters Austria. It 
next plunges through the deep ravine of E'instermunz, wd, 
continuing in the main a north-easterly direction, receives 
at l^andeck the Rosanna. Hence its course becomes more 
rapid, until, after swirling through the naiTow and romantic 
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Oberinnthal, it enters the broader and pastoral Unterinnthai. 
It'next passes Innsbruck and from Hall, a few miles lower down, 
begins to be navigable for barges. At Kufstein, down to which 
point it has still pursued a north-easterly direction, it breaks 
through the north Tirol limestone formation, and, now keeping 
a northerly course, enters at Rosenheim the Bavarian high 
plateau. Its bed is now broad, studded with islands and 
enclosed by h^h bank.s. Its chief tributaries on this last portion 
of its course are the Alz and the Salzach, and at Passau, 309 m. 
from its source, it joins the Danube, which river down to that 
point it equals m length and far exceeds in volume of water. 
Its rapid current does not permit of extensive navigation, but 
timber rafts are floated down from above Innsbruck. 

See Greioz, hive Wandcruttg dutch das UnUrtHnental (Stuttgart, 
1902). 

INN and INNKEEPER. An inn is a hou.se where travellers 
are fed and lodged for reward. A distinction ha,s been drawn 
between tavern, inn and hotel, the tavern supplying food and 
drink, the hotel lodging, the inn Ixith ; but this is fanciful. 
“ Hotel ” now means “ inn,” and “ inn ” is often applied to a 
mere public-house, whilst “ tavern ” is less used. “ inn,” still 
the legal and best, as it is the oldest, is a form of the. word “ in ” 
or “ withm.” This sense is retained in the case of the English 
legal societies still known as Inns of Court (q.v.). In the Bible 
“ inn ” means “ lodging-place for the night.” Hospitality has 
always been a sacred duty in the East. The pi^jrim or the 
traveller claims it as a right. But some routes were crowded, 
as that from Bagdad to Babylon. On these, khans (in or near 
a town) and caravanserais (in waste places) were erected at the 
expense of the benevolent. They consisted of a square building 
surrounded by a high wall ; on the roof there was a terrace and 
over tlie gateway a tower ; inside, was a large court surrounded 
by compartments in which was some rude provision for the 
animals and baggage of the traveller as well as for himself. 
The latter purchased his own food where he chose, and had to 
“ do for himself.” In some such place Jesus was bom. Tavern 
is mentioned once in Scripture (Acts xxviii. 15) wliere it is said 
the brethren from Rome met l-’aul at “ the Three Taverns.” 
This was a station on the Appian Way, referred to also in Cicero’s 
Le/lers (Ad All. ii. 12). So, in modern London, stations are 
called ‘‘ Elephant and Castle,” or “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” from 
adjacent houses of entertainment. Among the Greeks inns and 
innkeepers were held in low repute. The houses were, bad and 
those who kept them had a bad name. A .self-respecting Greek 
entered them as seldom as possible ; if he travelled he relied on 
the hospitality of friends. In Rome under the emperors some¬ 
thing akin to the modem inn grew up. There is, however, 
scarcely any mention of such institutions in the capital as distin¬ 
guished from mere wine-shops or eating-houses. Ambassadors 
were lodged in apartments at the expease of the state. But 
along Uie great roads dial radiated from Rome there were inns. 
Horace's account of his journey to Brundisium (Sai. i. 5), 
that brilliant picture of contemporary travel, tells us of their 
existence, and the very name of the 'Three Taverns shows that 
there was sufficient custom to support a knot of these institutions 
at one place. Under the Roman law, the innkeeper was answer- 
able for the property of his guests unless the damage was due to 
damnum fatale or vts major, in modem language the act of God 
or the king’s enemies. He was also liable for damage done by 
his servant or his slave or other inhabitant of the house. 

In the middle ages hospitality was still regarded as a duty, md 
provision for travellers was regularly made in the monasteries. 
People of rank were admitted to the house itself, others sought 
the guest-chamber, which sometimes stood (as at Battle Abbey) 
outside the precincts. It consisted of a hall, round which were 
sleeping-rooms, though the floor of the hall itself was often 
utilized. Again, hospitality was rarely denied at the castle or 
country house. The knight supped with his host at the da'is 
or upper part of the great hall, and retired with him into his own 
apartment. His followers, or the meaner strangers, sat lower 
down at meat, and after the tables had been removed stretched 
themselves to rest upon the floor. In desolate parts hospices 
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were erected for the accommodation of pilgrims. Such existed 
in the Alps and on all the great roads to the Holy Land or to 
famous shrines, notably to that of Canterbury. The still impres¬ 
sive remains of the Travellers’ Hospital at Maidstone, founded 
by Archbishop Boniface in leOo, give an idea of the extent of 
such places. The mention of Canterbury recalls two inns 
celebrated by Chaucer. The pilgrims started from the “ Tabard ” 
at Southwark under the charge of Harry Baily the host, and 
they put up at the “ Checquers of the Hope,” in Mercery Lane, 
Canterbury. It is ea.sy to infer that, as time went on. the 
meagre hospitaliti- of the monastery or the hospice was not 
sufficient for an increasing middle cla.ss, and that the want 
was met In the development of the mere ale-house into the inn. 
The '■ ale-house,” to give it the old English name, was always 
in evidence, and even in pre-Reformation days was a favourite 
subject for the satirist. In Langland's Piers the Plowman and 
in Skelton's Etynour Rummyiif,e we have contemporary pictures 
of ale-houses of the 14th and 16th centuries, but the 'I'abard 
is qiute a modern inn, with a table d'hote supper, a sign, a landlord 
(■' right a mer>' man ”) and a reckoning ! 

It has been conjectured (Larwood and Hotten, History oj 
Signboards, 1874) that the inn sign was taken or imitated from 
that displased on the town houses or inns of noblemen and 
prelates. The innkeeper alone of tradesmen retains his individual 
sign. The inn shared with the tavern the long projecting pole 
garnished with branches. These poles had become of such 
inordinate length in London that in 1375 they were restricted 
to 7 ft. But the inn of those times was still a simple affair. In 
each room there were several beds, the price of which the prudent 
traveller inf|utrcd beforehand. Extortion was frequent, though 
it was forbidden by a sUitute of Edward III. The fare was simple; 
bread, meat and beer, with fish on hridays. The tavern senti¬ 
ment is strong in Elizabetlian literature. The “ Boar’s Head ” 
in Eastcheap is inseparably connected with Sir John Falstaff 
and Dame Quickly. “ Shall 1 not take mine ease in mine Inn ? ” 
(i llenrc- I\C, Act iii. .sc, 3) is well-ni^h the mo.st famoas word 
of the famous knight, A pas.sage m Holinshed’s Chronicle 
(1587, i. 246) explains the inner meaning of this. He assures 
us that the inns of England are not as those of other 
lands. Abroad the giie.st is under the tyranny of the host, but 
in England your inn is as your own house; in your chamber 
voii ran do what you will, and the host is rather your .servant 
than vour master. The ” Mermaid " in Bread Street is associated 
with the memory of many wits and poets— Raleigh. Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, lien Jonson—who frequented it and 
praised it. 

Shenstone’s lines as to “ the warmest welcome at an inn ” 
vent a common but rather cheap cynicism. Doctor Johnson 
was a great freiiuenter of inns and was outspoken in praise and 
blame. In the time immediately preceding railways the inn, 
which was also a post-house where the public coach as well as 
that of the private traveller changed horses, was a place of much 
importance. We have it presented over and over again in the 
pages of Dickens. The “ Maypole ” in Barnaby Pudge may be 
singled out for mention; it survives at Chigwell, Essex, as the 
” King’s Head.” 

'I'he effect of railways was to multiply hotels in great centres 
and gradually increase their size till we have the huge structures 
.so plentiful to-day. The bicycle and later the motor car, through 
the enormous traffic they caused on the country roads, have 
rc.stored the old wayside inns to more than theirformer pro.sperity. 

In Scotland a statute (1424) of James I. ordained inns for 
man and beast, with food and drink at reasonable prices, in 
each borough, and a subsequent art prohibited lodging in 
private houses in places where there were inns, under a penalty 
of 40s. But for centuries the Scots inn was a poor affair. The 
Clachan of Aberfoyle in Rob Roy, kept by the widow MacAlpine, 
was probably typical. In St Ronan’s Well Scott gives the more 
pleasing picture of the Cleikum Inn, kept by the delightful Meg 
Dods, and mention should be made of St Mary’s Cottage, with 
its hostess Tibby Shiels, the .scene of one of the Noctes Amhro- 
sianne, with memories not merely of Scott but of Christopher 


North and the Ettrick Shepherd. Bums had much to do with 
inns and taverns. If Poosic Nancie’s, where the Jolly Beggars 
held wild revel, is long vanished, the Globe at Dumfries still 
exists, a fair sample of an inn of the period. As late as 1841 
Dickens, writing to John Foster during fi'is first visit to Scotland, 
describes the Highland inns as very poor affairs, “ a mere knot 
of little outhouses ” he says of one; and even in Queen 
Victoria’s Leaves from the Journal oj Our Life in the Highlands 
the inn is described as invariably small and unassuming. Thus 
the development of hotels in Scotland did not begin much before 
the middle of the iqth century. 

In America the first hotel mentioned m New York is “ Kriger’s 
Tavern ” about 1642, replaced in 1703 by the “ King’s Arms.” 
When the town aime to be Engli.sh a proclamation was issued 
regulating the inns. Meals were not to cost more than 8d. or 
beer 2d. per quart. 

Law Relating to Innkeepers. —Wiether any special building 
is an inn is a question of fact. A temperance hotel is an inn, 
but a mere public-house is not. An innkeeper is bound to 
receive, lodge and feed travellers if he has accommodation, if 
they are able and willing to pay, and are not obviously objection¬ 
able. If he refuse he is liable at common law to indictment, 
or an action will lie against him at the suit of the would-be guest. 
Under the Army Act soldiers of all kinds may be billeted on the 
innkeeper, even beyond his power to provide in his own house ; 
he must find accommodation for them elsewhere. An innkeeper 
must keep the goods and chattels of his guest in safety, unless 
they are destroyed by the act of God or the king’s enemies. 
Under this last the king’s rebellious subjects are not included. 
He is not liable for goods stolen or destroyed b)’ the companion 
of the guest or through the guest’s own negligence. There are 
two theories as to the origin of this common law liability of the 
innkeeper: (i) it was a survival of the liability of the common 
trader, or (2) specially imposed from the nature of his calling. 
Old English law held liim to some extent suspect. The traveller 
amongst strangers seemed forlorn and unprotected, and con¬ 
spiracy with thieves was dreaded. In modem times the landlord’s 
responsibilities were cut down by the Innkeepers Liability Act 
1863. He is not liable (save for horses and other live animals with 
their gear and carriages) to a greater extent than £30, unless 
the loss is caused bv the default or neglect of himself or his 
servants, or the goods have been formally deposited with him. 
He must conspicuously exhibit a copy of the material parts of 
the act. The innkeeper may contract himself out of his common 
law obligation, .‘ind, apart from negligence, he is not liable for 
injury to the person or clothes of his guest. In return for these 
responsibilities the law gives him a lien over his guest’s goods 
till his bill be paid. This is a particular and not a general lien. 
It attaches only to the special goods brought by the guest to 
the inn, and housed h)' the innkeeper with him. When several 
guests go together, the lien extends to all their goods. The 
innkeeper is only bound to take ordinary care of goods thus held, 
but he cannot use them or charge for their house-room. By 
the custom of London and Exeter, “ when a horse eats out the 
price of his head,” namely, when the cost of keep exceeds value, 
the host may have him as his own. By the Innkeepers Act 1878, 
if goods have been kept for six weeks they may be advertised 
and then sold after the interval of a month. Although an 
advertisement in a London paper is directed, this act (it would 
seem) applies to Scotland (J. A. Fleming, in Green’s Encyclopaedia 
oj the Law oj Scotland, vi. 363). In that country the law is 
generally the same as in England, though it has been held that 
the innkeeper is not responsible for loss by accidental fire. Nor 
is his refusal to receive a guest a criminal offence. In the United 
States the common law follows that of England, though laws 
of the various states have diminished the liability of the innkeeper 
in much the same fashion as in England. Innkeepers as retailers 
of intoxicating liquors are subject to the provisions of the 
Licensing Laws. 

See Angus, Bible Handbook (new ed., 1004) ; Beckmann's In¬ 
ventions, tr. by Johnson (1846) ; Jusserand, 1 .es Anglais an moyen 
age (1884); Lielienau, Das Gasthof- uni Wirtshauswesen der Schweii 
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»n lUterer Zeit (i8gi) ; Kempt, Convivial Caledonia (1893) ; F. W. 
Httckwood, Inns, Ales and Drinking Customs of Old England (1909) ; 
Jell and Hurst, The Law 0/ Innkeepers (1904). English and Roman 
law are compared m Pymar’s Law of Innkeepers (1892). For Scots 
law, see Bell's Principies. An American treatise is S. H. Wandell, 
Law of Inns, Hotels and Hoarding Houses {1888). (F. Wa.) 

INNERLEITHEN, a police burgh and health resort of Peebles¬ 
shire, Scotland, on Leithen Water, near its junction with the 
Tweed, bj m. S.E. of Peebles by the North British railway. 
Pop. (1901) 2181. In olden limes it seems to have been known 
as Hornehuntersland, and to have been mentioned as early as 
1159, when a son of Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) was drowned in 
a pool of the Tweed, close to Leithenfoot. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of tweeds and line yarns, which, together with 
the fume of its medicinal spring.s, brought the burgh into promin¬ 
ence towards the end of the i8th century. The spa, alleged to 
be the St Ronan’s well of Scott’s novel of that name, has a 
pump-room, baths, &c. The .saline waters are useful in minor cases 
of dyspepsia and liver complaints. The town is flanked on the 
W. by the hill fort of Cacrlee (400 ft. long) and on the 1 C. by that 
of the Pirn (350 ft. long). Farther K.,’ close to the village of 
Walkerburn, are Purvis Hill terraces, a remarkable series of 
earthen banks, from 50 ft. to more than too ft. wide, and with 
a length varying up to qoo ft., the origin and purpose of which 
are unknown. I'raquair House, or Palace, on the right bank 
of the Tweed, is believed to be the oldest inliabited house in 
Scotland, the most ancient portion dating from the loth century, 
and including a remnant of the castle. It was largely added to 
by Sir John Stewart, first earl of Traquair (d. i(>59) and is a 
good example of the Scottish Baronial mansion with high-pitched 
roof and turreted angles. To the west of the hou.se was the arbour 
which formed the “ bush aboon Traquair ” of the songs by 
Robert Crawford (d. 1733) •’’■'f' Ji'hn Campbell Shairp, its site 
being indicated by a few birch trees. James Nicol (17(19-1819), 
the poel, was minister of Traquair, and his son James Nicol 
(1810 1879), the geologist and professor of natural history in 
Aberdeen University, was bom in the manse. 

INNESS, GEORGE (1825-1894), American landscape painter, 
was born near Newburgh, N.Y., on the 1st of May 1825. Before 
he was five years of age his parents had moved to New York 
and afterwards to Newark, N. |., in which latter city his boyhood 
was passed. He would not “ take education " at the tow-n 
academy, nor was he a success as a greengrocer's boy. He harl 
a strong bent towards art, and his parents finallv placed him with 
a drawing-master named Barker. .At si.xtcon he went to New 
York to study engraving, but soon returned to Newark, where 
he continued sketching and painting after his own initiative. 
In 1843 he was again in New York, and is said to have passed 
a month in (lignoux's studio. But he was too impetuous, too 
independent m thought, to accept teaching; and, besides, the 
knowledge ot his teachers must have been limited. Practically 
he was self-taught, and always remained a student. In 1851 
he went to Europe, and in Italy got his first glimpse of real art. 
He was there two years, and imbibed some traditions of the 
classic landscape. In 1854 he went to France, and there studied 
the Barbizon painters, whom he greatly admired, especially 
Daubigny and Rousseau. After his return to America he opened 
a studio m New York, then went to Medfield, Mass., where he 
resided for five years. .4 pastoral landscape near this town 
inspired the characteristic painting “ The Medfield Meadows.” 
Again he went abroad and spent six years in Europe. He came 
back to New York in 187(1, and lived there, or near there, until 
the year of his death, which took place at Bridge of Allan on the 
3rd of August 1894 while he was travelling in Scotland. He was 
a National Academician, a member of the Society of American 
Artists, and had received many honours at home and abroad. 
He was married twice, his son, (leorgc Inness {h. 1854), being also 
a painter. Inness was emphatically a man of temperament, of 
moods, enthusiasms, convictions. He was fond of speculation 
and experiment in metaphysics and religion, as in poetry and art. 
Swedenborgianism, symbolism, socialism, appealed to him as 
they might to a mystic or an idealist. He aspired to the perfect 
unities, and was impatient of structural foundations. This was 
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his attitude towards painting. He sought the sentiment, the 
li^t, air, and colour of nature, but was put out by nature's 
forms. How to subordinate form without causing weakness 
was his problem, as it was Corot's. His early education gave 
him no great technical facility, so that he never was satisfied 
with his achievement. He worked over his pictures incessantly, 
retouching with paint, pencil, coal, ink—anything that woulel 
give the desired effect—yet never content with them. In his 
latter days it was almost imjxissible to get a picture away from 
him, and after his death his studio was found to be full of experi¬ 
mental canvases. He was a very uneven painter, and his 
experiments were not always successful. His was an original— 
a distinctly American—mind in art. Most of his American 
subjects were taken from New York state. New Jersey and 
New England. His point of view was his own. At his best he 
was often excellent in poetic sentiment, and superb in light, 
air and colour. He had several styles : at first he was somewhat 
grandiloi|ucnt in Roman scenes, but sombre in colour ; then 
under French influence his brush grew looser, as in the “ tlrev 
Lowering Day ” ; finally he broke out in full colour and light, 
as in the ” Niagara and the last “ Delaware Water-Gap.'’ 
.Some of his pictures are in American museums, but most ol 
them are in private hands. ([. c. Van !>.) 

INNOCENT (Innocentius), the name of thirteen popes and 
one anti-pope. 

Innocent I., popie from 402 to 417, was the son of Pope 
Anastasius I. It was during his papacy that the siege of Rome 
■by Alaric (408) took place, when, according to a doubtful anecdote 
of Zosimus, the ravages of plague and famine were so frightful, 
and help seemed so tar off, that papal permission was granted 
to sacrifice and pray to the heathen deities ; the pope was, 
however, absent from Rome on a mission to Honorius at Ravenna 
at the time of the sack in 410. He lost no opportunity of main¬ 
taining and extending the authority ot the Roman see as the 
ultimate resort for the settlement of all disputes ; and his still 
extant communications to Victricius of Rouen, Exuperius of 
rotilouse, Alexander of Antioch and others, as well as his action 
on the appeal made to him by Uhrysostom against Theophilus 
of Alexandria, show that opportunities of the kind were numerous 
and varied. He look a decided view on the Pelagian controversy, 
confirming the decisions of the synod of the province of pro¬ 
consular Africa held in Carthage in 416, which had been sent to 
him. He wrote in the same year in a similar sense to the fathers 
of the Numidian synod of Mileve who, Augustine being one of 
their number, had addressed him. Among his letters are one to 
Jerome and another to John, bishop of Jerusalem, regarding 
annoyances to which the first named had been subjected by the 
Pelagians at Bethlehem. He died on the i2lh of March 417, 
and m the Roman Church is commemorated as a confessor along 
with Saints .Nazarius, Celsus and Victor, martyrs, on the 28th 
of July. His successor was Zosimus. 

Innocent II. (Gregorio Paparesci dei Guidoni), pope from 
1130 to 1143, was originally a Benedictine monk. His abihtv, 
pure life and political connexions raised him rapidly to power. 
Made cardinal deacon of Sant Angelo in Pescheria by Paschal II. 
he was employed in various diplomatic missions. Calixtus II. 
appointed him one of the ambassadors who made peace with the 
Empire and drew up the Concordat of Worms (1122), and in the 
following year, with his later enemy Cardinal Peter Pierleoni, 
he was papal legate in France. On the 13th of Februarv' 1130 
Honorius 11 . died, and on that flight a minority of the Sacred 
College elected Paparesci, who took the name of Innocent II. 
After a hasty consecration he was forced to take refuge with a 
friendly noble by the faction of Pierleoni, who was elected pofie 
under the name of Anacletus II. by a majority of the cardinals. 
Declaring that the cardinals had been intimidated. Innocent 
refused to recognize their choice ; by June, however, he was 
obligea to flee to France. Here his titie was recognized by a 
synod called by Bernard of Clairvaux at Etampes. Similar 
action was taken in Germany by the synod of Wurzburg. In 
January 1131 Innocent held a personal interview with King 
Henry I. of England at Chartres, and in March, at Liege, with 
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the German King Lothair, whom he induced to undertake a where it had been overshadowed by the power of the emperor 
campaign against Anacletus. The German array invaded Italy Henry VI. As pope it was his object to shake off the imperial 
in August 1132, and occupied Rome, all except St Teter’s church yoke, as an Italian prince to clear the land of the hated Germans, 
and the castle of St Angelo, which held out against them. Lothair The circumstances of the time were highly favourable to him. 
was crowned emperor at the Lateran in June 1133, and as a Theearly death of Henry VI. (September ii97)had left Germany 
further reward Innocent gave him the territories of the Countess divided between rival candidates for the crown, Sicily^ tom by 
Mathilda as a fief, but refused to surrender the right of investiture, warring factions of native and German barons. It was, then, 
Left to himself Innocent again hud to flee, this time to Pisa, easy tor Innocent to depose the imperial prefect in Rome itself 
Here he called a council which condemned Anacletus. A second and to oust the German feudatories who field the great Italian 
expedition of Lothair expelled Roger of Sicily (to whom Anacletus fiefs for the Empire. Spoleto fell; Perugia surrendered; 
had given the title of king in return for his support) from southern Tuscany acknowledged the leadership of the pope; papal 
Italy, hut a quarrel with Innocent prevented the emperor wlora once more governed the patrimony of St Peter. Finally, 
attacking Rome. At thi,s crisis, in January 1138, Anacletus died, Henry's widow, Constance, in despair, acknowledged the pope 
and a successor elected by his taction, as Victor IV., resigned as overlord of the two Sicilies, and on her death (November 27, 
after two months. The Lateran council of 1139 restored peace nqS) appointed him guardian of her infant son Frederick, 
to the Church, excommunicating Roger of Sicily, against whom Thus in the first year of his pontificate Innocent had established 
Innocent undertook an expedition which proved unsuccessful, himself as the protector of the Italian nation against foreign 
In matters of doctrine the poin- supported Bernard of Clairvaiix aggression, and had consolidated in the peninsula a secure basis 
in his prosecution of Abelard and Arnold of Brescia, whom he on which to build up his world-power. 

condemned as heretics. The remaining years of Innocent’s life The effective assertion of this world-power is the cbaracteristir 
were taken op by a quarrel with the Roman eommime, which had feature of Innocent’s pontificate. Other popes before film—from 
set up an independent senate, and one with King Louis \H 1 . Gregory \TI. onwards -had upheld the tlieory of the supremacy 
of France, about an appointment. France was threatened of the spiritual over the temporal authority, with STirious fortune ; 
with the interdict, hut Iteforc matters came to a Iwad Innocent ! it was reserved for Innocent to make it a reality. The history 
died on the 22nd of September 1143. i of the processes by which he accomplished this is given elsewhere. 

See Iler/oR-Hauck, UealeiicvIdoiHtdic, “ Iniioceii/. II.," with lull ' Here it will suffice to deal with it in the broadest outline. In 
references. GrcRorovius, History of Rome m the Middle Af’e.s, trans. [ Germanv liis support of Otto IV. against Philip of Swabia, then 
by Hamilton (London, itiyo), voi. n. pari ii. pp. 4^0-453. (P. Sm.) | p,,;)- against Otto and finally, after Philip's murder (June 21, 

Innocent III. (Lando da Sezza), antipope (1179-1180), | 1208), of the young Frederick II. against Otto, effectually 
sprang from a noble Lombard famih. Opponents of Alex- prevented the imperial power, during his pontificate, from 
andcr III. tried to make him pope in Septemlxir 1179. | again becoming a danger to that of the papacy in Italy. Gonces- 
Alexander, however, bribed his partisans to give him up, and j sions at the cost of the I'mpire in Italy w'cre in every case the 
imprisoned him in the cloister of La Cava in January 1180. 1 price of his support (see Germ.\nv : Ilts/ory). In his relations 

Innocent III. (Lotario de’ Cbnti di Segiii), pope from 1198 : with the German emperors Innocent aeled parlh- as pope, 
to 12If), was the son of Trasimondo, count of Segni, and of | partly as an Italian prince ; his victories over other and more 
t'laricia, a Roman lady of the noble lamily of Scotti, and was j distant potentates he won wholly in his spiritual capacity, 
bom at Anagni about iiOo. His early education he received j Thus he forced the masterful Philip Augustus of France to put 
at Rome, whence hr went to the university of Paris and sub- 1 away Agnes of Mcran and take back his Danish wife Ingcborg, 
sequently to tliat of Bologna. At Paris, wtoe he attended the | whom he had wrongfully divorced ; he compelled Peter of Aragon 
lectures of Peter of Corbeil, he laid the foundations of his profound ! to forgo his intended marriage with Bianca of Navarre and 
knowledge of the scholastic philosophy ; at Bologna he acquired i ultimately (1204) to receive back his kingdom as a ficf of the 
an equally profound knowledge of the canon and civil law. Thus [ Holy Sec ; he forced Alphonso IX. ol Leon to pul away his wile 
distinguished by birth, intellect and attaimnenus, on his return j Berengaria of Castile, who was related to him within the pro¬ 
to Rome he rose rapidly in the church. He at once became a i hibited degrees, though lie pronounced their '.hildicn legitimate, 
canon of St Peter’s; hewas made subdeacon of the Roman Church j Sancho of Portugal was compelled to pay the tribute promised 
by Gregoi^' VlIJ, ; and in iiqo his uncle. Pope Clement III., j by his father to Rome, and Ladistaus of Poland to cease from 
created him cardinal-deacon of Santi Sergio e Baccho. The infringing the rights of the church. Even the distant north 
election of Celcstme 111 . in the following year withdrew Lotario fell the weight of Iimocent’s power, and the archbishop of 
for a while from the active work of the Curia, the new pope Trondhjem was called to order lor daring to remove the ban of 
belonging to the family of the Orsini, who were at feud with the excommunication from the repentant King Haakon IV., as an 
Scotti. Lotario, however, enqtloyed his leisure in writing infringement of the exclusive right of the pope to impose or 
several works : Mysteriorum cvangehcae legis ac sacramenti remove the ban of the church in the case of sovereigns. So 
euchartstiae libn Vl.,De eonlemtu mundi, sive de ntisniahumanae widespread was the prestige of the pope that Kaloyan, prince 
conditimus, and De guadrapartiia specie nuptiarum. Of these of Bulgaria, hoping to strengthen himself against intern^ toes 
only the two first are extant; they are written in the scholastic and the aggressions of the Eastern Empire, submitted to Rome 
style, a sea of quotations balanced and compared, and they and, in November 1204, received the insignia of royally from the 
witness at once to the writer’s profound erudition and to the fact hands ol the papal legates as the vassal of the Holy See. 
that his mind had not yet emancipated itself from the morbid Meanwhile Innocent had been zealous in promoting the 
tendencies characteristic of one aspect of medieval thought, crusade which ultimately, under the Doge Dandolo, led to the 
Yet 1 xitario was destined to be above all things a man of action, Latin occupation of Constantinople (see Crusades). This 
and, though fils activities to the end were inspired by impractic- diversion from its original object was at first severely censured 
able ideals, they were in their effects intensely practical ; and by Innocent; but an event which seemed to put an end to the 
Innocent III. is remembered, not as a great theologian, but as schism of East and West came to wear a different aspect; he 
a great ruler and man of affairs. was the first pope to nominate a patriarch of Constantinople, 

On the 8th of January 1198 Celestine III. died, and on the and he expressed the hope that henceforth the church would be 
same day Lotario, though not even a priest, was unanimously “ one fold under one shepherd.” By a bull of October 12,1204, 
elected pope by the assembled cardinals. He took the name of moreover, Innocent proclaimed the same indulgences for a 
Innocent III. On the 21st of February he was ordained priest, crusade to Livonia as the Holy Land. The result was the 
and on the 22nd consecrated bishop. Innocent was but thirty- “conversion” of the Livonians (1206) and the Letts (1208) 
seven years old at this time, and the vigour of youth, guided by a by the crusaders beaded by the knights of the Teutonic Order, 
master mind, was soon apparent in tlie policy of the papacy. ; 'J’he organization of the new provinces thus won for the church 
His first acts were to restore the prestige of the Iloly See in Italy, I Innocent kept in his own han^, instituting the new archbishopric 
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of Riga and defining the respective jurisdictions of the arch¬ 
bishops and the Teutonic Knights, a process which, owing to 
the ignorance at Rome of the local geography, led to curious 
confusion. 

Another crusade, horrible in its incidents and momentous in 
its consequences, was that proclaimed by Innocent in 1207 
against the Albigenses, In this connexion all that can be said 
in his favour is that be acted from supreme conviction ; that 
the heresies against which he appealed to the sword were really 
subversive of Christian civilization ; and that he did not use 
lorce until for ten years he had tried all the arts of persuasion 
in vain (see Albi censes). 

Of all Innocent’s triumphs, however, the greatest was his 
\ictory over King John of England. The quarrel between the 
liojie and the English king arose out of a dispute as to the election 
'.o the vacant see of Canterbury, which Innocent had settled by 
nominating .Stephen l,angton over the heads of both candidates. 
John refusing to .submit. Innocent imposed an interdict on the 
kingdom and threatened him with a crusade ; and, to avert 
,i worse fate, the English king not only consented to recognize 
l-angton but also to hold England and Ireland as fiels of the 
Holy Sec, subject to an annual trihiite (Mav 1213). I'hc sub¬ 
mission was no idle form ; for years the pope virtually ruled 
I'lngland through his legates (see English History and John, 
king of England). So great had the secular power of the papacy 
become that a Byzantine visitor to Rome declared Innocent to 
be “ the successor not of Peter hut of Constantine." 

As in the affairs of the world at large, so also in those of the 
(hurch itself, Innocent's authoritv exceeded that of all his 
predecessors. Under him the centralization of the ecclesiastic.al 
.ulministration at Rome received a great impulse, and the 
independent jurisdiction of metropolitans and bishops was 
greatly curtailed. In carrying out this imliry his unriv'alled 
knowledge of the canon law gave him a great advantage. To 
his desire to organize the discipline of the church was due the 
most que.stionable of his expedients : the introduction of the 
system of provisions and reservations, by which he sought to 
bring the patronage of sees and benefices into his owm hands—a 
system wdiich led later to intolerable abuses. 

The year Itefore Innocent's death the twelfth ecumenical 
I'oimcil assembled at the Uateran under his presidency. It was 
a wonderful proof at once of the world-power of the pope ami 
of his undisputed personal ascendanev. It was attended by 
the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, of kings and of princes, 
and by some 1500 archbishops, bishops, abbots and other 
dignitaries. The business before it. the disciplining of heretics 
and Jews, and the proclamation of a new crusade, &r., vitally 
concerned the states represented; yet there was virtuallv 
no debate and the function of the great .assembly was little 
more than to listen to and endorse the decretals read bv the 
jMipe (see Lateran C()tiN('ii..s). Shortly after this crowning 
exhibition of his power the great pope died on the i6th of 
July 1216. 

Innocent III. is one of the greatest historical figures, both in 
the grandeur of his aims and the force of character which brought 
him so near to their realization. An appreciation of his work 
iind personality will be found in the article Papacy ; here it 
will suffice to say that, whatever judgment posterity may have 
passed on his aims, opinion is united as to the purity of the 
motives that inspired them and the tireless self-devotion wnth 
which they were pursued. “ 1 have no leisure,” Innocent once 
sighed, ” to meditate on supermundane things; scarce I can 
breathe. 'Vea, so much must I live for others, that almost I 
am a .stranger to myself.” 'V'et he preached frequently, both at 
Rome and on his journeys—many of his sermons, inspired bv a 
high moral earnestness, have come clown to us—and, towards 
the end of his life, he found time to write a pious exposition of 
the P.salms. His views on the papal supremacy are best explained 
in his own words. Writing to the patriarch of Constantinople 
{Inn. 111 ., lib. ii, cp. 209) he says: " The Lord kft to Peter the 
governance not of the church only but of the whole world; ’’ 
and again in his letter to King John of England (lib. xvi. ep. 131): 
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“ The King of Kings ... so established the kingship and the 
priesthood in the church, that the kingship should li priestly, 
and the priesthood royal {ut sacerdotale sit tegnum ei sarerdotium 
sit regale), as is e\'ident from the epistle of Peter and the Jaw 
of Moses, setting one over all, whom he appointed his vicar 
on earth.” In his anfswer to the ambassadors of Philip Augustus 
he states the premises from which this stupendoits claim is 
logically developed :— 

To princes power is given on earth, but to priests it is attributed 
also in hciavcu : to the former only over bodies, to tlie latter al.so over 
.suul.s. Whence it follows tiiat by so mucli as the soul is .superior to 
the body, the priesthood is superior to the Uincship. . . . Single 
rulers have single provinces, and single kings single kingdoms; but 
iVter, a-s in the plenitude, so in the extent of his power is pre-eminent 
over all, since he is the Vicar ot Him whose is the earth and the 
lullne.ss thereol, the whole wide world and all tliat dwell therein." 

'J’o the emperor of Constantinople, who quoted i Peter ii. 
13, 14, to the ( ontrary, he replied in perfect good faith that the 
apo.stle’.s admonition to obey “ the king as .supreme was addressed 
to lay folk and not lo the clergy.” 'J'lie more intelligent la)'mcn 
of the time were not convinced even when coerced. Even so 
pious a Catholic as the minnesinger Walther von der Vogel- 
weidc, giving voire lo tltc indignation of Cierman laymen, 
ascribed Innocent’s claims, not to soundness of his scholastic 
logic, but to the fact tliat he was “ too young *’ {oivc der bahesi 
ist ze junc). 

The Ulcraturc on Innocent 111 . is very extensive; a carrfully 
anaiyscfl bibliography will bo found in Herzog-Hauck, Realencvhlo^ 
(xulic (4rd od., looi) i. '' liuuKcnz 111 ." In A. PoUliasI, Bihlivihaa 
hist, med, acvi (2nd ed., Berlin, i8oO), p. 650, is a bibliography of the 
literature on Innocent’s writings. In the Corpus juris lanomci, ed. 
Acmilius Priodberg (Leipzig, 1881), vol. 11., pp. xiv.-xvu., are li.sts of 
the olheial documents ol hiTUKeul 111. excerpted in the iJccrctaLcs 
(ivegorii IX. 'J'he most important later work.s on Innocent HI. 
are AchiUe Lueluiire’s Innocent III, Rome et VItalic (Pans, 1004), 
Innocent ///, la rroisadc des Albigrois (il>. 1005), Innocent Jip 
la papauic et Vempire {ih. 1006), Innocent III, la (fuestion d'onent 
{lb. lyoO) ; Innocent III, les royauUs va.'isale.s du Saint-Siege iib. 
igoB) : and Innocent i/ 7 , la coiuUc de latran ct la refornw de I'eglisc 
(igoH) : Innocent the Great, by C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon (London, 1007), 
in the only l .nglish inxmograph on this pope and contiiins some* trsetui 
flocnmonts, but is othenvise of little value. See also 11 . H. Milman, 
History of Latin Christianitv, vol. v. ; F. (»r('gorovius, Rome m the 
Middle Ages, ti’auslatcd by A. Hamilton (i8<)oi. vol. v. pp. 3-110; 
y r L. Gicselci, r.cilcsia'iticnl Hist., translated by j. W. Hun, vol. iii. 
(Pdinhurgh, 1H53), which contains numerous excerpts from his 
letters, Innocent’s works are lound in Migno. PcUrologiar cursus 
amipletus, series Latina, vols. ccxiv.-ccxvn. l*or a translation of 
Innocent’s answer to King John on the interdict, and John's sur¬ 
render ol England and Ireland to Innocent, s<.;e Gee an<l Hardy, 
Documents ilhistrativc of Church History (London, 1806). pp. 73 
et scq. (W. A. P.) 

Innocent IV. (Sinibaldn Fiesro), pope 12.13-1254, beloni^ed 
to the noble Genoese family of the counts of l.avagna. Born 
at Genoa, be was edueated under the rare of his unde Opizo, 
bishop of Panna. After taking orders at Parma, when he was 
made canon of the cathedral, he studied jurisprudence at Bologna. 
His first recorded appearance in political affairs was in 1218- 
T 219, when he was associated with Cardinal Hugolinus (afterwards 
Gregory TX.) in negotiating a peace between Genoa and Pisa. 
This led to his rapid promotion. In 1223 Pope Honorius III. 
gave him a benefice in Parma, and in 122(1 he was established 
at the curia as auditor contradictarum Uterarum of the pope, a 
post he held also under Gregory IX., until promoted (1227) 
to be vice-chancellor of the Roman Church. In September 
of the .same year he was created cardinal priest of San Lorenzo 
in Lucina. He was papal rector (go\'ernor) of the March of 
Ancona from 1235 to 1240. On the 25th of June 1243 be was 
elected pope by the cardinals assembled at Anagni, 

Innocent was raised to the Holy See when it was at deadly 
feud with the emperor Frederick II., who lay under excommuni¬ 
cation. Frederick at first greeted the elevation of a member 
of an imperialist family with joy ; but it was soon clear that 
Innocent intended to carry on the traditions of his predecessors. 
Embassies and courtesies were, indeed, tnterchanged, and on 
the 31st of March 1244 a treaty w'as signed at Rome, whereby 
the emperor undertook to satisfy the pope’s claims in return 
for his own absolution from the ban. Neither side, however, 
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was prepared to take the first steps to carry out the agreement, 
and Innocent, wlio had ventured back to Rome, began to feel 
unsute in the city, where the imperial partisans had the ascend¬ 
ancy, Fearing a plan to kidnap him, he left Rome, cwtensibly 
to meet the emperor, and from .Sutri fled by night on hor.scbark, 
pursued bv .^oo of the imperor s cavalry, to (Civitavecchia, 
whenie lie took ship tor Genoa and thence proceeded across 
the Alps to Lyons, at that lime a merely nominal dependence 
ol the Empire. Them e he wrote to the French king, Louis IX., 
asking for an asvluin in h'rance : but this Louis cautiously 
refu.sed. Innaceni, thcrcfoi'e, remained at Lyon.s, whence he 
issued a summons to a general council, before which he cited 
Fredorii k to appear in person, or by deputy. The council, which 
met on tlie 5lh of June 1245, was attended only by those prepared 
to support the po]ie's cause ; and though I'Vederick condescended 
to be represented bv his justiciar, Thaddeus of Sues.sa, the 
judgment was a (oregonc conclusion. On the 17th of July 
Innocent lurmally renewed the sentence of excommunication 
on the emperor, and declared him deposed from the imperial 
throne and that of Naples, h'rcdcrick retorted by announcing 
his intention of reducing " the clergy, especially the highest, 
to a state of apostolic poc'crty," and by ordaining the severest 
punishments for those priests w ho .should obey the papal sentence. 
Innocent thereupon proclaimed a crusade against the emperor 
and armed his ubiquitous agents, the Franciscan and Dominican 
friars, with special indulgences for all those who should take up 
the cross against the imperial heretic. At the same time he did 
all in his power to undermine F'reilerick's authority in Germany 
and Italy. In Naples he fomented a conspiracy atnong the 
leudal lords, who were di.scontenled with the centralized 
government e.stabhshed under the auspices of Frederick's 
chancellor, Piero della \'igna. In Ge^man^', at his instigation, 
the archbishops with a few of the secular nobles in 124(1 elected 
Heiir>- Raspe, landgrave of Thuringia, German king ; but the 
” priests' king," as he was contemptuously called, died in the 
following year, William II., count of Holland, being after some 
delui elected In the papal parti' m his stead. 

Iiiiiucent's relentless war against Frederick was not supported 
by the lay opinion of his time. In Germany, where it wrought 
havoc and misery, it increased the already bitter resentment 
against the priests. From England the pope's legate was driven 
b\’ threats ot personal violence. In France not even the saintly 
King I.ouis IX., who made seseral vain attempts to mediate, 
approved the pope's attitude ;. and the failure of the cru.sade 
which, in 1248, he led against the Mussulmans m Egypt, was, 
'.vith reason, ascribed to the deflection of money and arms from 
this purfKise to the war against the emperor. Even the clergy 
were bv no means altogether on Innocint’s side ; the council 
ot l.yons was attended bv but 150 bishops, mainly l''rcnch and 
Spanish, and the deputation from England, headed by Robert 
Grossetete of Lincoln and Roger Higod, came mainly m order 
to obtain the canunization ol lidmund of (ianterburt- and to 
protest against papal exactions. \'et, for better or for worse, 
Innocent triumphed. Ilis financial position was from the 
outset strong, lor not only had he the revenue from the 
accustomed papal due.s but he had also the support of the 
powerful religiotis orders ; c.g. in November 1245 he visited 
the abbey of ('luny and was presented by the abbot with gifts, 
the value of which surprised even the papal officials. At first 
the war went m Frederick's favour ; then came the capture 
of the strategically important city of Parma by papal partisans 
(June 16th, 1247). From this moment fortune changed. On 
the iHth of Februarv 124H Frederick's camp before Parma 
(the temporary town of Vittoria) was taken and sacked, the 
imperial insignia—ol vast significance in those days—being 
captured. From this blow the emperor never recovered , and 
when on the i,?th of December 1250 he died Innocent greeted 
the news by cpioting from Psalm xevi, 11, "Let the heavens 
rejoice and let the earth be glad. " 

On the lyth of April 1251 Innocent left Lyons, which had 
suffered severely from his presence, and returned to Italy. 
He continued the struggle vigorously with Frederick’s son and 


successor, Conrad IV,, who in 1252 descended into Italy, reduced 
the rebellious cities and claimed the imperial crown, innocent, 
determined that the Hohenstaufen should not again dominate 
Italy, offered the crown of .Sicily in turn to Richard of Cornwall, 
Charles of Anjou, and Henr>' HI. of England, the last of whom 
accepted the doubtful gift (or his son Edmund. Even after 
Conrad's capture of Naples Innocent remained inexorable ; 
for he feared that Rome itself might fall into the hands of the 
German king. But fortune favoured him. On the 20th of May 
1254 (ionrad died, leaving his infant son Conradin, as Henry 
VI. had left F’rederick 11 ., under the pope's guardianship. 
Innocent accepted the charge and posed as the champion of the 
infant king. He held, indeed, to his bargain with Henry III. 
and, with all too characteristic nepotism, exercised his rights 
over the .Sicilian kingdom by nominating his own relations to 
its most important offices. Finally, when Manfred, who b>' 
Frederick's will had been charged with the government of the 
two Sicilies, felt obliged to acknowledge the pope's suzerainty. 
Innocent threw off the mask, ignored Conradm's claims, and on 
the 24th ot October formally asserted his own claims to Calabria 
and Sicily. Hi' entered Naples on the 27th ; but meanwhile 
Manfred had fled and had raised a considerable force ; and the 
news of his initial siicces.ses against the papal troojis reached 
Innocent as he lay sick and hastened his end. He died on the 
7th ol December 1254. 

Innocent IV. is comparable to his greater predecessor Innocent 
III. mainly in the extreme assertion of the papal claims. “ The 
emperor,’’ he wrote, " doubts and denies that all men and all 
things are subject to the See of Rome. As if we who are judges 
of angels are not to gi\e sentence on earthly things. . . . The 
ignorant assert that Constantine first gave temporal power to 
the See of Rome ; it was already bestowed by Christ Himself, 
the true King and Priest, as mahenable from its nature and 
absolutcK' unconditional. Christ established not only a pontifical 
I but a royal sovereignty {prinapatits) and coniniilted to blessed 
I Peter and his successors the empire both ol earth and heaven, 
j as is sufficiently proved by the plurality of the keys " {Codex 
I ephl. I'u/ie. No. 4457, 40, quoted in Raumer, Hnlievsiaiifen 
i iv. 78). Hut this language, which in the mouth ol Innocent 111 . 
j had been consecrated by the greatness of his character and aims, 
was less impressive when it served as a cloak for an unlimited 
personal ambition and a family pride which displayed itselt 
in unblushing nepotism. Vet in some respects Innocent IV. 
carried on the high traditions of his great predecessors. Thus 
he admonished Sancho II. of Portugal to turn from his evil 
courses and, when the king disobeyed, absoKed the Portuguese 
from their allegiance, bestowing the crown on his brother 
I Alplionso. Fie also established an ecclesiastical organization 
! m the newly converted provinces of Prussia, which he divided 
1 into four dioceses ; but his attempt to govern the Baltic countries 
through a legale broke on the opposition ol the Teutonic Order, 
whose rights in Prussia he had confirmed. 

It was Innocent IN', who, at the council of Lyons, first bestowed 
the red hat on the Roman cardinals, as a .symbol of their readiness 
to shed their blood m the cause of the church. 

Innocent was a canon lawyer of some eminence. His small 
work Dc exeeptionihus was probabl)' written before he became 
pope ; but the Apparulus in quinque lihros decretaliiwi, which 
displays both practical sense and a remarkable mastery of the 
available materials, was written at Lyons immediately after 
the council. His Apvlo^cticus, a defence of the papal claims 
against the Firapirc, written—as is supposed—in refutation ot 
Piero della Vigna’s argument in favour ol the independence of 
the Empire, has been lost. Innocent was also a notable- patron 
of learning ; he encouraged .'Nlexander of Hales to write his 
Summa timversae thealogiar, did much for the universities, 
notably the Sorbonne, and founded law schools at Rome and 
! Piacenza. 

Innocent's letters, the cliief source tor his life, are collected by 
K. Berger in Les Pegislres d lnnwenl IV (3 vols., Pans, 1884-18S7). 
For English readers the account m Milraan’s Latin Christianity, 
vol. vi. (3rd ed., 1864) is still useful. Full references will be found 
in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopudie, vol. ix. (igoi). (W. A. P.) 
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Innocent V. (Pierre dc Champagni or de Tarentaise), pope 
from the 21st of January to the 22nd of June 1276, was born 
al)out 1225 in Savoy and entered the Dominican order at an 
early age. He studied theology’ under Thomas Aquinas, Albcrtus 
Magnus and Bonaventura, and in 1262 was elected provincial 
of his order in France. He was made archbishop of Lyons in 
1271 ; cardinal-bishop of Ostia and Velletri, and grand peni¬ 
tentiary in 1275 ; and, partly through the influence of Charles 
of Anjou, was elected to succeed Gregory X. As pope he estab¬ 
lished peace between the republics of Lucca and Pisa, and 
confirmed Charles of Anjou in his office of imperial vicar of 
Tuscany. He was seeking to carry out the Lyons agreement 
with the Eastern Church when he died. His successor was 
Adrian V. Innocent V., before he became pope, prepared, in 
conjunction with Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, a rule 
of studies for his order, which was accepted in June 1259. He 
was the author of several works in philosophy, theology and 
canon law, including commentaries on the Scriptures and on 
the .Sentences of Peter Dnnbard, and is sometimes referred to 
as famasissimus doctor. He preached the funeral sermon at 
Lyons over St Bonaventura. His bulls are in the Turin collection 
(i’859)- 

Set* F. Grcjjorovius, Nome in the Middle A^es, vol. 5, trans. by 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, iyou-iyo2); A. Potthast, Iief;esta 
pontif. Roman, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1875); L. Bourgeois, Lr 
Innocent V (Paris, 1809); J. E. IVirel, Notiie biogr. sur Pierre de 
Tarentaise (Chambery, 1800) ; P, |. H6thaz, Pierre des Cours dc la 
Salle, pape nous le nom Innocent V (Augiistae, i8yi); L. Carl)oni, 
De Innoicntio T'. Romano pontificc (1894), (C. H. JIa.) 

Innocent VI. (Etienne Aubert), pope from the i8th of 
Dei'ember 1352 to the 12th of September i3()2, was torn at 
Mons in Limousin. He became professor of civil law at Toulouse 
and subsequently ihicf judge of the city. Having taken orders, 
he was raised to the see of Noyon and translated in 1340 to 
that of Clermont. In 1342 he was made cardinal-priest of Sti 
Giovanni e Paolo, and ten years later cardinal-bishop of Ostia 
and \ clictri, grand penitentiary, and administrator of the 
bishopric of Avignon. On the death of Clement VL, the cardinals 
made a solemn agreement impo.sing obligations, mainly in favour 
of the college as a whole, on whichever of their number should 
be elected pope, .\ubcrt was one of the minority who signed 
the agreement with the reservation that in so doing he would 
not violate an\ law, and was elected pope on this understanding ; 
not long after his accession he declared the agreement null and 
\’oid, as infringing the dixinely-beslowed power of the papacy. 
Innocent was one of the best .\vignon popes and filled with 
reforming zeal ; he revoked the reservations and commendations 
of his predecessor anri prohibited pluralities ; urged upon the 
higher clergy the duty of residence in their sees, and diminished 
the luxury of the papal court. Largely through the influence of 
Petrarch, whom he called to Avignon, he released Cola di Rienzo, 
who had been sent a prisoner in August 1352 from Prague to 
.Avignon, and used the latter to assist Cardinal Albomoz, vicar- 
general of the ,Siates of the Church, in tranquillizing Italy and 
restoring the papal power at Rome. Innocent caused Charles I\ . 
to be crowned emperor at Rome in 1355, but protested against 
the famous “ Golden Bull” of the following year, w-hich pro¬ 
hibited papal interference in German royal elections. He 
renewed the ban against Peter the Cruel of Castile, and interfered 
in vain against Peter IV. of Aragon. He made peace between 
Venice and Genoa, and in 13O0 arranged the treaty of Bretigny 
between France and England. In the last years of his pontificate 
he was busied with preparations for a crusade and for the reunion 
of Christendom, and sent to Constantinople the celebrated 
Carmelite monk, Peter Thomas, to negotiate with the claimants 
to the Greek throne. He instituted in 1354 the festival of the 
Holv 1 .ance. Innocent was a strong and earnest man of monastic 
temperament, but not altogether free from nepotism. He was 
succeeded bv Urban V. 

The chief' sources for the life of Innocent VI. are in BaJuzius, 
Vitae /lag. Aventoti. vol. i. (Paris, i(ki 3 ) , Magnum bullarium 
Romanum, vol. iv. (Turin, 1850) ; E. Werunskv, Excerptaex registris 
dementis VJ. el InnocenUt VI. (Innsbruck, 1885). See also L. 
Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. 1, trans. by E. 1 - Antrobus (London, 


1809) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 6, trans. by 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902); I). Cerri, Jnnocemo 
Papa VI (Turin, 1873) ; J. B. Christophe, HisUnre de la papaute 
pendant le XIV' sihte, vol. 2 (I’aris, 1853) 1 M. Souchon, Die 
Papstuiahlen (Brunswick, 1888); G. Daumet, Innocent VI et 
Ulanchc de Bourbon (Paris, 1899) ; E. Werunslcy, Gesrh. Kaiser 
Karls IV. (Innsbruck, 1892). There is an excellent article by 
M. Naumann in Hauck's Rcalencvhlopadie , 3rd ed. (C. H. Ha.) 

Innocent Vn.(Co,simo dei Migliorati), pope from the 17th 
of October 1404 to the 6th of November 1406, was born of middle- 
class parentage at Sulmona in the Abruzzi in 1339. On account 
of his knowledge of civil and canon law, he was made papial 
vice-chamberlain and archbishop of Ravenna hy Ilrban VI., 
and appointed by Boniface IX. cardinal priest of Sta Croce in 
Gerusalemmc, bishop of Bologna, and papal legate to F.ngland. 
He was unanimously chosen to succeed Boniface, after each of 
the cardinals had solemnly liound himself to employ all lawful 
means lor the restoration of the church's unity in the event of his 
election, and even, if necessary', to resign the papal dignity. The 
election was opposed at Rome by a considerable piirlv, hut 
peace wa-s maintained by the aid of Ladislaus of Naples, in 
return for w'hich Innocent made a promise, inconsistent with 
his previous oath, not to come to terms with the antipope 
Benedict XllJ., except on condition that he should recognize 
the claims of Ladislaus to Naples. Innocent issued at the close 
of 1404 a summons for a general couni il to heal the schism, and 
it w'as not the pope’s fault that the couni il never assembled, 
for the Romans rose in arms to secure an extension of their 
liberties, and finally, maddened by the murder of some of their 
leaders by the pope’s nephew. Ludovico dei Migliorati, they 
compelled Innocent to take refuge at Viterbo (6th of August 
1405). The Romans, recognizing later the pope’s innoeence of 
the outrage, made their submis.sion to him in January 1406. 
He returned to Rome in March, and, by bull of the ist of 
Septemtor, restored the city’s decayed university. Innocent 
was extolled by eontemporaries as a lover of peace and honesty, 
but he was without energy, guilty of nepotism, and showed no 
favour to the proposal that he as well as the antipope should 
resign. He died on the 6th of .November 1406 and was succeeded 
by (Iregorv XU. 

See L. I’astor, Historv of the Popes, vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(I.oiHlon, 1809) ; M. Creighton, Historv ofthe Papacy, vol, i, (London, 
1899) ( N. Valois, I.a Prance et te grand schisme d'occident (Paris, 
1896-1902); touis Gayet, Le Grand Schisme d'occident (Pans, 1898); 

J. Loserlh, Geschirhte des spdteren Mitteliilters (1903); Theodorici 
fie Nycm De sehismate tibri tres, ed. by G. Erler (Lciiizig, 1890) ; 

K. ]. von Helele, ConcHtengesrhichte, Bd. 6, 2nd ed.; J. von Haller, 

Papstlum II. Kiri.henre/orm (Berlin, 1903). (G. H. Ha.) 

Innocent VIII. (Giovanni Battista f’ibo), pope from the 
29th of .Aiigii.st 1484 to the 25th of July 1492, successor of 
.Sixtus IV.. was born at Genoa (1432), the son of Arano Cibo, 
who under Calixtus III. had been a senator of Rome. His youth, 
spent at the Neapolitan court, was far from blameless, and it 
is not certain that he was married to the mother of his numerous 
family. He later took orders, and, through the favour of 
Cardinal Calandrini, half-brother of Nicholas V., obtained from 
Paul II. the bishopric of Savona. Sixtus IV. translated him to 
the see of Molfetta, and in 1473 created him eardinal-priest of 
Sta Balhina, subsequently of Sta Cecilia. As pope, he addressed 
a fruitless summons to Christendom to unite in a crusade against 
the infidels, and concluded in 1489 a treaty with Bayezid II., 
agreeing in ronsidcration of an annual payment of 40,000 ducats 
and the gift of the Holy Lance, to detain the sultan’s fugitive 
brother Jem in close confinement in the Vatican. Tnnorent 
excommunicated and deposed Ferdinand, king of Naples, by 
hull of the iith of September 1489, for refusal to pay the papal 
dues, and gave his kingdom to Charles VIII. of France, but 
in 1492 restored Ferdinand to favour. He declared (i486) 
Henrv \’H. to to lawful king of England by the threefold right 
of conquest, inheritance and popular choice, and approved his 
marriage with Elizalieth, the daughter of Edward IV. Innocent, 
like his predecessor, hated heresy, and in the bull Stimmis 
desiderantes (5th of December 1484) he instigated very severe 
measures against magicians and witches in Germany; he 
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proliibited (i486) on pain of excominimiciUion the reading of the I 
propositions of Pk'o della Mirandola : he appointed (1487)] 
T. Torquemada to be grand inquisitor of Spain ; and he offered j 
plenary indulgence to all who would engage in a crusade against 
the W'aldenses. He took the first steps towards the canonization 
of Queen Margaret of Siotland, and sent missionaries under 
Portuguese auspices to the Congo. An important event of his 
pontificate was the capture of (.iranada (2nd of January 1402)) 
which was celebrated at Rome with great rejoicing and for 
which Innocent gave to herdinand of Aragon the title of "Catholic 
Majesty.” Innocent was genial, skilled in flattery, and jiopular 
with the Romans, but he lacked talent and relied on the stronger 
will of Cardinal della Rovere, afterwards Julius 11 . His Curia 
was notoriously corrupt, and he himself openly practised nepotism 
in favour of his children, concerning whom the epigram is 
quoted: “ Octo nocens pueros genuit, totidemque puellas:—Hunc 
merito poterit dicere Roma patrem.” Thus he gave to his un¬ 
deserving son Franceschetto several towns near Rome and nwrried 
him to the daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Innocent died on 
the 2Slh of July 1492, and was succeeded by Alexander VI. 

Till* sources (or the hie ol Innocent Vlll. are to be found in L. 
Muratoii, Rerum Jtaluarum senfitons, vol. iii., and m K.aynaldu.s, 
a. 14KJ-T492. See also I.. Pastor, JJislon of the Rofvs, vol. v., 
trails by F. I. Antrobus (London, 1898); M. Creighton,//isiorr 0/ 
the Pafaev, vol. iv. (London, i()oi) ; F. Gregorovins, Rome in the 
Mutdir Ages, vol. vii., trans. by Mrs. G. W. Hamilton (London, 
l<)i>o-iijo2) . T. llageji, Die Rafistwahlcii von 14S4 u. 141^ (Urben, 
1885) ; S. Riczler, Die hlcxcn-jirozesse (1896) ; G. Viani, Mentone 
della famiglia Cyho (Pisa, 1808) , F. Scrdonati, t'lM e fatti d'ltuwcenzo 
VIn (Milan, 1820). (C. H. Ha.) 

Innocemm' IX. (Giovanni Antonio Fachinetti) was born in 
1519. He filled the offices of apostolicficar of Avignon, legate 
at the council of 'IVcnt, nuncio to Venice, and president of the 
Inquisition. He became cardinal in 1583 ; and under the 
invalid Gregory XIV. assumed almost the entire conduct of 
affairs. His election lo the papaci, on the 29th of October 
1591, was hroiight about by Philip 11 ., who profited little by it, 
however, inasinuch as Innocent soon succumbed to age and 
feebleness, dying on the 30th of Hccember 1591. 

Sec Ciaconiiis, Vilae el res gestae sttmmorum pontiff. Rout. (Rome, 
i(io!-i6o 2): C'icarolla, contiiui.ator ol Platina, De vilis pontiff. 
Rom. (lioth eoutemporariesol Innocent) ; Ranke, Ropes (F.ng. Irons., 
.tustin), ii. 233 sqq. (all brief accounts). (T. F. C.) 

Innocent X. (Giovanni Battista Parafili) was born in Rome 
on the 6th of May 1574, sen ed successively as auditor of the 
Rota, nuncio to Naples, legate apostolic to Spain, was made 
cardinal in 1627, and succeeded Urban VIIL as pope on the 
15th ol September 1644. Throughout his pontificate Innocent 
was (ompletcl.v dominated by his sister-in-law, Donna Olimpia 
Maidak.bini, a woman of ma.‘,culine spirit. There is no reason to 
credit the scandalous reports of an illicit attachment. Never¬ 
theless, the influence of Donna Olimpia was baneful; and .she 
made herself thoroughly detested for her inordinate, ambition 
and rapacity. Urban Vlll. had been French in hus sympathies ; 
but the papacy now .shifted to the side of the Hubsburgs, and 
there remained for nearly fifty years. Evidences of the change 
were numerous: Innocent promoted pro-Spanish cardinals ; 
attacked the Barberini, proteges of Mazarin, and .sequestered 
their possessions ; aided in quieting an insurrection in Naples, 
fomented by the duke of Gui.se ; and refused to recognize the 
independence of Portugal, then at war with Spain. As a reward 
he obtained from Spain and Naples the recognition of ecclesi¬ 
astical immunity. In 1649 Castro, which Urban \TIL Itad failed 
to take, was wrested from the Farnese and annexed to the 
Papal States. The most worthy efforts of I nnocent were directed 
to the reform of monastic drsciplinc (1652). His condemnation 
of Jansenism (1653) was n.el with the denial of papal infallibihty 
in matters of faei, and the controversy entered upon a new phase 
(see Jansenism). Altfiough the pontificate of Innocent witnessed 
the conversion of many Protestant princes, the most notable 
being Queen Christina of Sweden, the papacy had nevertheless 
suflered a perceptible decline in prestige; it counted for 
little in the negotiations at Miinstcr, and its solemn protest 
against the peace of Westphalia was entirely ignored. 


Innocent died on the 7th oi January 1655, and was succeeded 
by Alexander Vil. 

For con temporary' lives of Innocent see Oltloin, coiitinuator of 
Ciaconius, Vitae et res gestae summorum pontiff. Rom. ; and Palazti, 
Gesta pontiff. Rom. (Venice, 1O87-1O88) iv. 370 sqq.; Ciampi's Iniwi. 

X Pamfili, et la sua corte (Rome, 1878), gives a very full account of 
the period. GuaMus’ (pseud, of Gregorio Leti; v. bibliog. note, art. 
"Sixtus V.") Vita de Donna Olimpia Maidalchtna (1666) is gossipy 
and uiitrustwoilliy ; Capranica’s Donna Olympia Pom/i/i (Milan, 
1875, 3rd cd.) is fanciful and lusloncally ol no value. Sec also 
Ranke, Ropes (Eng. trans., .Austm), iii. .(O sqq.; v. Reumont, Geseh. 
der StadI Rom, iii. 2, p. O23 sqq.; Ifrosch, Geseh. des Kirchenstaates 
(1880) i. 409 S(iq.; and the’extended bibliography m Hcrzog-Hauck, 
RealencylilopiUlie, s.v. “ Innooenz X." (T, F. C.) 

Innocent XL (Benedetto Odescalchi), pope from 1676 to 
1689, was born at Uomo on the i6th of May 1611. He studied 
law in Rome and Naples, entered the Uuria under Urban VIIL 
(his alleged military service seems to l)c questionable), and 
became successively protonotary, president of the Apostolic 
Chamber, governor of Macerate and commissary of Ancona. 
Innocent X. made him a cardinal (1647), legate to Ferrara, and, 
in 1650, bishop of Novara. His simple and blameless life, his 
conscientious discharge of duty, and his devotion to the needs 
of the poor had won for him such a name that, despite the 
opposition of France, he was chosen to succeed (’I'emenl X. on 
the 2ist of September 1676. He at once applied himself to moral 
and administrative reform ; declared against nepotism, intro¬ 
duced economy, abolished sinecures, w'iped out the deficit (at 
the same time reducing rents), closed the gaming-houses, and 
issued a number of sumptuary ordinances. He held monks 
strictly to the performance of tlieir vows; took care to satisfy 
himself of the fitness of candidates for bishoprics ; enjoined 
regular catechetical instruction, greater simplicity in preaching, 
and greater reverence in worship. The moral teaching ol the 
Jesuits incurred liis condemnation (1679) (see Licoori), an act 
which the .society never forgave, and which it partially revenged 
by forcing, through the Inquisition, the condemnation of the 
quietislic doctrines of Molinos (1687), for which Innocent 
entertained some sympathy (see Moi.inos). 

The pontificate of Innocent fell within an important period 
in European politics, and he himscll played no insignificant role. 
His protest against Louis XIV.'s extended claim to rcgalian 
rights called forth the famous Declaration of Gallican I.iberties 
by a subservient F'rench synod under the lead of Bossuet (1682), 
which the pope met byrefusing to confirm Louis’s clerical appoint 
ments. His determination to lestrict the ambassadorial right 
of asylum, which had been grossly abused, was resented by 
Louis, who defied him in hi.s own capital, seized the papal 
territory of Avignon, and talked loudly of a schism, without, 
how’cver, shaking the pope in his resolution. The preponderance 
of France Innocent regarded its a menace to Europe. He 
opposed Louis’s ctindidatc for the eleeloratc of Cologne (1688), 
approved the League of Atigshurg, acquiesced in the designs 
of the I’rotcstant William of Orange, even in his supplanting 
James IL, whom, although a Homan Catholic, he tli.sti'usted 
as a tool of Louis. The great object of Innocent's desire was 
the repulse of the Turks, and his unwearying efforts to that 
end entitled him to share in the glory of relieving Vienna 
(1683). 

Innocent died on the 12th of August 1689, lamented by his 
subjects. His character and life were such as to suggest the 
propriety of canonization, but hostile influences have defeated 
I every move in that direction. 

The life of Innocent has been frequently written. See Guarnaci i, 
Vitae et res gestae pontiff. Rom. (Rome, 1751), !■ mS 'qq.; Pulaz/i, 
Gesta pontiff. Rom. (Venice, 1690); also the lives by Albrizzi (Rome, 
1695) ; Buouamici (Rome, 1776) ; and Tminicb (Berlin, 1900). 
Particular phases of limoccnf's activity have been treated by 
Michaud, l.ouisXIVet Innoc. XI (Paris, 1882 sqq., 4 vols ); Dubrucl, 
La Correspond. . . . du Card. Carlo Rio, &c. (sec Rev. des quest, 
hist. Ixxv. (1904) 602 ,sqq.), and Germ, in Rev. des quest. hi.st., iHjb, 
1878, i886. For correspondence of Innocent see Colombo, Notme 
biogr. e Itilere di R. Innoc. XI (Turin, 1878) : and Berthier, Innoi. 
PR. XI. Epp. ad prmcipes (Rome, iSgo sqq.). An extended biblio- 
craobv mav be lonnd 111 HatzoK-Hauck, Realeneyhlopddie, s.v. 

Innocenz XL” (T. F. C.) 
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Innocent XII. (Antonio Pignatelli), pope from i 6 gi to 1700 
in succession to Alexander VIII., was born in Naples on the 
13th of March 1615, was educated at the Jesuit CoUcge in Rome, 
entered upon his ollicial career at the age of twenty, and became 
vice-legate of Urbino, governor of Perugia, and nuncio to 
Tuscany, to Poland and to Austria. He was nuide cordimd and 
archbishop of Naples by Innocent XL, whose pontificate he took 
as a model for his own, which began on the 12th of July 1691. 
Full of reforming zeal, he issued ordinances against begging, 
extravagance and gambling ; forbade judges to accept presents 
from suitors ; built new courts of justice ; prohibited the sale 
of offices, maintaining the financial equilibrium by reducing 
expenses ; and, an almost revolutionary step, struck at the root of 
nepotism, in a bull of 1692 ordaining that thenceforth no pope 
sho uld grant estates, offices or revenues to any relative. Innocent 
likewise put an end to the strained relations that had existed 
between France and the Holy See for nearly fifty years. He 
adjusted tlie difficulties over the regalia, and obtained from the 
French bishops the virtual repudiation of the Declaration of 
Gallican Liberties. He confirmed tlic bull of Alexander VI 11 . 
against Jansenism (1696); and, in 1699, under pressure from 
Louis XIV., condemned certain of Fenelon's doctrines which 
liossuel had denounced as quietistic (see Feneuon). When the 
question of the Spanish succession was l)eing agitated he advised 
Charles 11 . to make his will in favour of the duke of Anjou. 
Innocent died, on the eve of the great conflict, on the 27th of 
September 1700. Moderate, benevolent, just. Innocent was one 
of the best popes of the modern age. 

See Guarnacci, ti(«f ef rrs gestae ponUff. Horn. (Rome, 1751), 
i. 389 sqq. ; Ranke, T'opes (ling, trails., Austin), iii. 186 sgq,; v. 
Reumont, Gcsi h. dcr Skull Rom, iii. 2, p. 640 sqq. ; and tlie Builarium 
Innoc. XII. (Rome, ifioy). (T. F. C.) 

Innocent Xlll. (Michele Angelo Conti), pope from 1721 to 
1724, was the son of the duke of Poli, and a member of a family 
that had produced several popes, among them Innocent 111 ., 
was born in Rome on the i.^lh of May 1655, served as nuncio in 
Su il/.erland, and, for a much longer lime, in Portugal, was made 
cardinal and bishop of Osimo and Viterbo by Qemenl XL, whom 
he succeeded on the .Sth of May 1721. One of his first acts was 
to invest the cnipcror Charles VI. with Naples (1722); but 
against the imperial investiture of Don Carlos with Parma and 
Piacen/.a lie protested, albeit in vain. He recognized the 
Pretender, “ James HI.," and promised him subsidies conditional 
upon the re-estalilishmcnt of Roman Catholicism in England. 
Moved liy decji-seated distrust of the Jesuits and by their 
continued pracliee of “ Accommodation,” despite express papal 
prohibition (see Ci.F,.\iKNr XL), Innocent forbade the Order to 
receive new mi'mbcrs in China, ar.d was said to have meditated 
its suppression. This encouraged the French jansenist bishops 
to press for the revocation of the bull Vnigmilus ; but the pope 
commanded its unreserved ai'ceptance. lie weakly yielded to 
pressure and bestowed the cardinal’s hat upon the corrupt and 
debauched Dubois, innocent died on tlie 7lh of March 1724, 
and was surcceded by Benedict XIII. 

See C.uani.acci, I'l/ae el irs' gestae pontiff. Rum. (Rome, 17.51), ii. 
137 sqq., 381 sqq ; Sandiiii, Vitae pontiff. Rom. (Padua, 1739) ; 
M. V. Mayer, /lie Papstwahl Innocenz' XIII. (Vienna, 1874); 
Michaud, " La I'm du ClOment XI et Ic commencenieiil du ponti¬ 
fical d’liinocent Xlll " in tlic Iiileniat. theut. Zeitsehr. v. 42 sqq., 
304 sqq. (T. F. C.) 

INNOCENTS’ DAY, or Childermas, a festival celebrated in 
the Latin church on the 28th of December, and in the Greek 
church on the 29th (O.S.) in memory of the massacre of the 
children by Herod. The Church early regarded these little ones 
as the first martyrs. It is uncertain when the day was first kept 
us a saint’s day. At first it seems to have been absorbed into the 
celebration of the Epiphany, but by the 5lh caitury it was kept 
as a separate festival. In Rome it was a day of fasting and 
mourning. In the middle ages the festival was the occasion for 
much indulgence to the children. The boy-bishop (g.v.), whose 
tenure of office lasted till Childermas, had his last exercise of 
authority then, the day being one of the series of days whicli 
were known as the Fca-st of Fools. Parents temporarily abdicated 


authority, and in nunneries and monasteries the youngest nun 
and monk ■were for the twenty-four hours allowed to masquerade 
as abbess and abbot. These mockeries of religion were con¬ 
demned by the Council of Basel (1431); but though shorn of its 
extravagances the day is still observed as a feast day and merry¬ 
making for children in Catholic countries, and particularly as an 
occasion for practical joking like an April Fool’s Day. In 
Spanish-America when such a joke has been played, the phrase 
equivalent to “ You April fool ! ” is Que la inocencia le valgal 
May your innocence protect you ! The society of Lincoln’s Inn 
specially celebrated Childermas, annually electing a “ king of 
the Cockneys.” Innocents’ Day was ever accounted unlucky. 
Nothing was begun and no marriages took place then. Louis XI. 
prohibited all state business. The coronation of Edward IV., 
fixed for a Sunday, was postponed till the Monday when it was 
found the Sunday fell on the 28th of December. In rural England 
it was deemed unlucky to do housework, put on new clothes or 
pare the nails. At various planes in Gloucestersliire, Somerset 
and ’Worcestershire muffled peals were rung (Notes and Queries, 
ist scries, vol. viii. p. 617). In Northampton the festival was 
called ‘‘ Dyzemas Day ” (possibly from Gr. 8wr- “ ill ” and 
“mass”), imd there is a proverb “What is begun on Dyzemas 
will never be finished.” The Irish call the day La Croasta na 
bliana, “ the cross day of the year,” or Diar dasin darg, “ blood 
Thursday,” and many legends attach to it (Notes and Queries, 
4th series, vol. xii. p. 185). In medieval England the children 
were reminded of the mournfulness of the day by being whipped 
in bed on Innocents’ morning. This custom survived to the 
17th century. 

INNSBRUCK, the capital of the Austrian province of Tirol, 
and one of the most beautifully situated towns in Europe. In 
1900 the population was 26,866 (with a garrison of about 2000 
men), mainly German-speaking and Romanist. Built at a 
height of 1880 ft., in a wide, plain formed by the middle valley 
of the Inn and on the right bank of that river, it is surrounded by 
lofty mountains that seem to overhung the town. It occupies 
a strong militar)- position (its commercial and industrial import¬ 
ance is now but secondary) at the junction of the great highway 
from Germany to Italy over the Brenner Puss, by which it is by 
rail logi m. from Munich and 174^ m. from Verona, with that 
from Bregenz in the Vorarlberg, distant 122 m., by rail under the 
Arlberg Pass. It takes its name from its position, close to the 
chief bridge over the Inn. It is the seat of the supreme judicial 
court of the Tirol, the Diet of which meets in the Landliaus. 
The streets are broad, there are several open places and Hie 
houses are liandsomc, many of those in tlie old town dating 
from the 17th and 18th centuries, and being adorned with 
frescoes, while the arcades beneath are used as shops. 

The principal monument is the Franciscan or Court church 
(1553-1563). In it is the magnificent i6lh-century cenotaph 
(his body is elsewhere) of the emperor Maximilian (d. 1519), 
who, as count of the 'I'irol from 1490 onwards, was much beloved 
by his subjects. It represents the emperor kneeling in prayer 
on a gigantic marble sarcophagus, surrounded by twenty-eight 
colossal bronze statues of mourners, of which twenty-three 
figure ancestors, relatives or contemporaries of Maximilian, 
while five rcpre.scnt his favourite heroes of antiquity—among 
these five are the two finest statues (both by Peter Vischer of 
Nuremberg), those of King Arthur of Britain and of Theodoric, 
the Ostrogothic king. On the sides of the sarcophagus are 
twenty-four marble reliefs, depicting the principal events in 
tlie life of Maximilian, nearly all by Alexander Colin of Malines, 
while the general design of the whole monument is attributed 
to Gilg Sesselschreiber, the court painter. In one of the aisles 
of tlie same church is the Silver Chapel, so called from a silver 
Madonna and silver ba.s-reliefs on tire altar; it contains the tombs 
of Archduke Ferdinand, count of the Tirol (d. 1595) and his 
non-royal wife, Philippine Welser of Augsburg (d. 1580), whose 
happy married life spent close by is one of the most romantic 
episodes in Tirolese history. In the other aisle are the tombs, 
witli monuments, of the heroes of the War of Independence of 
1809, Hofer, Haspinger and Speckbacher. It was in this church 
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that OuPfn Christina of Sweden, daughter of fiustavus Adolphus, 
abjured Protestantism, in 1655, There are also several other 
eliurches and convents, among the latter the first founded (1593) 
in Germany by the Capuchins. 

The university of Innsbruck was formally founded in 1677, 
•and refounded (after two periods of suspension, 1782-1792 
and i8]o 1826) in 1826. It is attended by about 1000 students 
and has a large staff of professors, the theological faculty being 
eontrolled by the |esuits. It has a library' of 176,000 books, 
and 1049 MSS. The liniversity or Jesuit church dates from the 
early 17th century. The h’erdinandeum is the provincial museum 
(founded in 1823, though the prc-sent building is later). The 
house known as the Goldne Dachl has its roof covered with 
gilded <'op])er tiles ; it was built about 1425, by Frederick, count 
of the Tirol, nicknamed “ with the empty pockets," but the 
balcony and gilded roof were added in 1500 by the emperor 
Maximilian. Among the other monuments of Innsbruck may 
be mentioned the i’illar of St Anne, erected in 1706 to com¬ 
memorate the repulse of the PTench and the llavarians in 1703 ; 
the Triumphal Arch, built in 1765, on the occasion of lh<' marriage 
of the future emperor Leopold II. with the InfanUi Maria Louisa 
of Spain ; and a fountain, with a bronze statue of Archduke 
Leopold V'., set up in 1863-1877, in memory' of Ihe five-hundredth 
anniversary of the union of the Tirol with Austria. 

The Roman station of Veldidena was stieeceded by the Pre- 
monstratensian abbey of Wilten, both serving to guard the 
important strategical bridge over the Inn. In 1180 the count 
of Andechs (the local lord) moved the market-place over to the 
right bank of the river (where is the convent), and in 1187 we 
first hear of the tow'n by its present name. Between 1233 and 
1235 it was fortified, and a castle built for the lord. But it was 
only about 1420 that Archduke Frederick IV. (‘‘ with the 
empty pockets ’’) built himself a new castle in Innsbruck, which 
then replaced Meran as the capital of Tirol. The county of 
'I'lrol was generally held by a cadet line of the Austrian house, 
the count being almost an independent ruler. But the last 
princeling of this kind died in 1665, since which date Innsliruck 
and Tirol have been governed from Vienna. In 1552 Maurice 
of Saxony surprised and nearly took Innsbruck, almost rapturing 
the emperor (iharles V. liimself, who escaped owing to a mutiny 
among Maurice's troops. In the patriotic war of 1809, Innsbruck 
played a great part and suffered much, while in 1848, at the 
time of the revolution in Vienna, it jovfully received the emperor 
Ferdinand. ' ' (\v. a B. C.) 

INNS OF COURT, The Inns of Court and Chancery are 
voluntary non-corporate legal .societies seated in London, having 
their origin about the end of the 13th and the commencement 
of the 14th century, 

Dugdale (Oripnes juridicahe) states that the learned in 
English law were anciently per.son.s in holy orders, the justices 
of the king’s court being bishops, abbots and the like. But in 
1207 the clergy were prohibited by canon from acting in the 
temporal courts. The result proving prejudicial to the interests 
of the community, a commission of inquiry was issued by 
Kdw'ard I. (1290), and this was followed up (1292) bv a second 
commission, which among other things directedthat students “apt 
and eager ” should be brought from the provinces anrl placed in 
proximity to the courts of law now fixed by Magna Carta at 
Westminster (see Inn). These students were accordingly 
located in what became known as the Inns of Court and Chancerv, 
the latter designated by I'ortescue {I)e laudibus) as “ the earliest 
settled places for students of the law," the germ of what Sir 
Edward Coke .subsequently spoke of as our English juridical 
universitv. In these Inns of Court and Chancen.', thus con¬ 
stituted, and corresponding to the ordinary college, the students, 
according to Fortescue, not only .studied the laws and divinity, 
but further learned to dance, sing and play instrumental music, 
“ so that these hostels, being nurseries or seminaries of the court, 
were therefore called Inns of Court.” 

Stow in his Survev (i.soS) .says; “There is in and about 
this city a whole university, as it were, of students, practisers 
or pleaders and judges of the laws of this realm " ; and he goes 


on to enumerate the several societies, fourteen in number, then 
existing, corresponding nearly with those recognized in the 
present day, of which the Inns of Court, properly .so called, are 
and always have been four, namely Lincoln's Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple and Gray's Inn. To these were 
originally attached as subordinate Inns of Chancery, Fumival’s 
Inn, Thavics Inn (to Lincoln’s Inn), Clifford’s Inn, Clement's 
Inn (to the Inner Temple), New Inn (to the Middle Temple), 
Staple’s Inn, Barnard's Inn (to Gray’s Inn), hut they were cut 
adrift by the older Inns and by the middle of the i8th century 
had ceased to have any legal character {vide infra). In addition 
to these may be specified Serjeanis' Inn, a society composed 
solely of serjeants-at-law, which ceased to exist in 1877. Besides 
the Inns of Chancery above enumerated, there were others, such 
as L) (in’s Inn, which was pulled down in 1868, and Scrope’s Inn 
and Chester or Strand Inn, spoken of by Stow, which have long 
been removed, and the societies to which they belonged have 
di.sappeared. The four Inns of Court .stand on a footing of 
complete equality, no priority being conceded to or claimed 
by one inn over another. Their jurisdictions and privileges are 
equal, and upon affairs of common interest the benchers of the 
four inns meet in conference. From the earliest times there has 
been an interchange of fellowship between the four houses ; 
nevertheless the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, have maintained a closer alliance. 

Tlie members of an Inn of Cnurt consist of benchers, barristers 
and students. The benchers are the senior members of the 
society, who are invested with the government of the body 
to w'hich they belong. They are more formally designated 
“ masters of the bench. ” are self-elected and unrestricted as 
to numliers. Usually a member of an inn, on attaining the 
rank of king’s counsel, is invited to the bench. Other members 
of long standing are also occasionally chosen, but no member 
; by becoming a king’s counsel or by seniority of standing acquires 
! the right of being nominated a bencher. Tlie benchers vary in 
number from twenty in Gray’s Inn to seventy and upwards in 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner ’Temple. The powers of the benchers 
1 are practically without limit within their respective societies: 
their duties, however, are restricted to the superintendence and 
management of the concerns of the inn, the admi.ssion of candi¬ 
dates as students, the calling of them to the bar and the exercise 
of discipline generally over the members. The meetings of the 
I benchers are variou.sly denominated a “ parliament ’’ in the 
I Inner and Middle Temples, a “ pension ’’ in Gray’s Inn and a 
“ council ’’ in Lincoln’s Inn. The judges of the superior courts 
I are the >'isitors of the inns, and to them alone can an apjjeal be 
had when either of the societies refuses to call a member to the 
bar, or to reinstate in his privileges a barrister who has been 
disbarred for miseonduet. 'Hie presiding or chief officer is Ihe 
treasurer, one of the benchers, who is elected annually to that 
dignity. Other benchers fulfil the duties of master of the library, 
master of the walks or gardens, dean of the chapel and so fortli, 
while others arc readers, whose functions are referred to below. 

The usages of the different inns varied .somewhat formerly 
in regard both to the term of probationary studentship enforced 
I and to the procedure involved in a “ call" to the bar by which 
I the student is converted into the barrister. In Ihe present day 
j the entrance examination, the course of study and the examina- 
I lions to be passed on the completion of the curriculum are 
j identical .and common to all the inns (see English Law). 
When once called to the bar, no hindrance beyond professional 
etiquette limits a barrister’s freedom of action ; so also members 
may on application to the benchers, and on payment of arrears 
of dues (if any), leave the society to which they belong, and thus 
cease altogether to be members of the bar likewise. A member 
of an Inn of Court retains his name on the lists of his inn for life 
by means of a small annual payment t'arying from /i to ^5, 
which at one or two of the inns is compounded for by a fixed 
sum taken at the eall to the bar. 

The ceremony of the “ call ” varies in detail at the different 
inns. It takes place after dinner (before dinner at the Middle 
Temple, which is the only inn at which students are called in 
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their wigs and gowns), in the “ parliament,”" “ pension ” or 
“ council ” chamber of the benchers. The benchers sit at a 
table round which arc ranged the students to be called. Each 
candidate being provided with a glass of wine, the treasurer or 
senior bencher addre.sses them and the senior student briefly 
replies. “ Call Parties ” are also generally held by the new 
barristers ; at the Middle Temple they are allowed in hall. 

During the reign of Edward III. the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
based on the collegiate principle, prospered under the supervision 
and protection of the crown. In 1381 Wat Tyler invaded the 
Temple, and in the succeeding century (1450) Cade 

meditated pulling down the Inns of Court and killing the lawyers. 
It wfuild appear, moreover, that the inmates of the inns were 
themselves at times disorderly and in conflict with the citizens. 
Fortescue (c. 1464) describing these societies thus speaks of 
them : “ There belong to the law ten lesser inns, which arc 
railed the Inns of Chancery, in each of which there are one 
hundred students at least, and in some a far greater number, 
though not constantly residing. After the students have made 
some progress here they are admitted to the Inns of Court. Of 
these there arc four, in the least frequented of which there are 
about two hundred students. The discipline is excellent, and 
the mode of study well adapted for proficiency.” This system 
had probably existed for two centuries before Fortescue wrote, 
and continued to be enforced down to the time of Sir Thomas 
More (1408), of Chief Justice Dyer (1537) and of Sir Edward 
Coke (1571). By the time of Sir Matthew Hale (1629) the 
custom lor law students to be, first entered to an Inn of Chancery 
before being admitted to an Inn of Court had become obsolete, 
and thenceforth the Inns of Chancery have been abandoned to 
the attorneys. Stow in his Simiey succinctly points out the 
course of reading enforced at the end of the 16th century. He 
says that the Inns of Court were replenished partly by students 
coming from the Inns of Chancery, who went thither from the 
universities and sometimes immediately from grammar schools ; 
and, having spent some time in studying the first elements 
of the law, and having performed the exercises called “ bolts,” 
" moots ” and “ putting of cases,” they proceeded to be admitted 
to, and become students in, one of the Inns of Court. Here 
continuing for the space of seven years or thereabouts, they 
frequentecl readings and other learned exercises, whereby, 
growing ripe in the knowledge of the laws, they were, by the 
general consent either of the benchers or of the readers, called 
to the degree of barrister, and so enabled to practise in chambers 
and at the bar. This ample provision for legal study continued 
with more or less vigour down to nearly the commencement 
of the i8th century. A languor similar to that which affected 
the church and the universities then gradually supervened, until 
the fulfilment of the merest forms sufficed to confer the dignity 
of advocate and pleader. This was maintained until about 1845, 
when steps were taken for reviving and extending the ancient 
discipline and course of study, bringing them into harmony 
with modern ideas and requirements. 

The fees payable vary slightly at the different inns, but average 
alxjut £150. This sum covers all expenses from admission to an 
inn to the call at the bar, but the addition of tutorial and other 
expenses may augment the cost of a barrister’s legal education 
to £400 or £500. The period of study prior to call must not be 
less than twelve terms, equivalent to aboutthree years. Solicitors, 
however, may be called without keeping any terms if they have 
been in practice for not fewer than five consecutive years. 

It has been seen that the studies pursued in ancient times 
were conducted by means of “ readings,” “ moots ” and “ bolts.” 
The readings were deemed of vital importance, and were delivered 
in the halls with much ceremony ; they were frequently regarded 
as authorities and cited as such at Westminster in argument. 
Some statute or section of a statute was selected for analysis and 
explanation, and its relation to the common law pointed out. 
Many of these readings, dating back to Edward I., are extant, 
and well illustrate the importance of the subjects and the 
exhaustive and learned manner in which they were treated. 
The function of ” reader ” involved the holder in very weighty 
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expenses, chiefly by reason of the profuse hospitality dispensed— 
a'constant and splendid table being kept during the three weeks 
and three days over which the readings extended, to which were 
invited the nobility, judges, bishops, the officers of state and 
sometimes the king himself. In 1688 the readers were paid 
£200 for their reading, hut by that time the office had become a 
sinecure. In the present day the readership is purely honorarj’ 
and without duties. The privilege formerly assumed by the 
reader of calling to the bar was taken away in 1664 by an order 
of the lord chancellor and the judges. Moots were exercises of 
the nature of formal arguments on points of law raised by the 
students and conducted under the supervision of a bencher and 
two barristers sitting as judges in the halls of the inns. Bolts 
were of an analogous character, though deemed inferior to moots. 

In the early history of the inns discrimination was exercised 
in regard to the social status of candidates for admission to them. 
Sir John Feme, a writer of the i6th century, referred to by 
Dugdale, states that none were admitted into the houses of court 
except they were gentlemen of blood. So also Pliny, writing in 
the ist century of the Christian era (AeWerj, ii. 14), says that before 
his day young men even of the highest families of Rome were 
not admitted to practice except upon the introduction of some 
man of consular rank. But he goes on to add that all harriers 
were then broken down, everything being open to everybody— 
a remark applicable to the bar of England and elsewhere in the 
present day. It may here be noted that no dignity or title 
confers any rank at the bar. A privy councillor, a peer's son, 
a baronet, the speaker of the House of Commons or a knight— 
all rank at the har merely according to their legal precedence. 
Formerly orders were frequently issued both by the benchers and 
by the crown on the subject of the dress, manners, morals and 
religious observances of students and members. Although 
some semblance of a collegiate discipline is still maintained, 
this is restricted to the dining in hall, where many ancient 
usages survive, and to the closing of the gates of the inns at night. 

Each inn maintains a chapel, with the accompaniment of 
preachers and other clergy, the services being those of the 
Church of England. The Inner and the Middle Temple have 
joint u.se of the Temple church. The office of preacher is usually 
filled by an ecclesiastic chosen by the benchers. The principal 
ecclesiastic of the Temple church is, however, constituted by 
letters patent by the crown without episcopal institution or 
induction, enjoying, nevertheless, no authority independently 
of the benchers. He bears the title of Master of the Temple. 

It has already been stated, on the authority of Fortescue, 
that the students of the Inns of Court learned to dance, sing and 
play instrumental music ; and those accomplishments found 
expression in the “ masques ” and “ revels ” for which the 
societies formerly distinguished themselves, especially the Inner 
Temple and Gray’s Inn. These entertainments were of great 
antiquity and much magnificence, involving very considerable 
expense. Evelyn (Diary) speaks of the revels at the Middle 
Temple as an old and riotous custom, having relation neither 
to virtue nor to policy. The last revel appears to have been 
held at the Inner Temple in 1734, to mark the occasion of the 
elevation of Lord Chancellor Talbot to the woolsack. The plays 
and masques performed were sometimes repeated elsewhere 
than in the hall of the inn, especially before the sovereign at 
court. A master of the revels was appointed, commonly desig¬ 
nated Lord of Misrule. There is abundant information as to the 
scope and nature of these entertainments ; one of the festivals 
is minutely described by Gerard Leigh in his Accedence of Armorie, 
1612 ; and a tradition ascribes the first performance of Shake¬ 
speare’s Twelfth Night to a revel held in the Middle Temple hall 
in February 1601. The hospitality of the inns now finds expres¬ 
sion mainly in the “ Grand Day,” held once in each of the four 
terms, when it is customary for the judges and other distinguished 
visitors to dine with the benchers (who sit apart from the 
barristers and students on a dais in some state), and “ Readers' 
Feasts,” on both which occasions extra commons and wine are 
served to the members attending. But the old customs also 
found some renewal in the shape of balls, concerts, garden-parties 
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and other entertainments. In 18S7 there was a revival (the 
first since the 17th century) of the Masque of Flowers at bodi 
the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. The Royal Horticulture 
Society's annual exhibition of flowers and fruit is held in May in 
the Temple Gardens. Plays arc also occasionally performed in 
the Temple, Robert Browning’s Sordello being acted in 1903 
by a company of amateurs, most of whom were either members 
of the bar or connected with the legal profession. 

Tlic Iftnfiy and the Middle Tewplfi, so far as their history can be 
traced have always been separate societies. , Foi tesr.ue, writing 
between 1461 and 1470, mahes no allusion to a previous junction of 
the two inns Ifugdale (1O71) speaks of the Temple as having bwn 
one society, .and states that the students so increas'd in number 
that at leiiglh they divided, becoming the Inner and Middle Temple 
re.spectively. He does not, however, give any authority for tliLS 
statement, or furniidi the date ol the division. The first Irustworthy 
mention of the Teiniile as an iiiii of court is found in the Paston 
LetUfSy whorr, under date November 144^1 I^^*^** Temple is 

Bpoken of as a college, as is also subBcqueutly the Middle Teinple. 
The Temple had been the seat in Kiigland of the Knights Icmplars, 
on whose suppression in 131^ it passed with other of their posj^'ssiuns 
to the crown, and after au interval of some years to the Knights 
Mospitallers ol St John of Jerusalem, who m the reign of Edward IFT. 
demised tlie mansion and its surroundings to certain professors of 
the common law who came from Thavie s Inn. Notwithstanding 
1 he destruct ion of the niunimonts of the Temple by hre or by popular 
c<')inmoti{)ii, sullicienl testnnonj' is attainable to show that in the 
leigns of Edward IH. and Richard 11 . the Temple had become the 
residence of the legal coramuiiilies which have since maintained 
there a permanent tooting. The two societies continued as tenants 
to the Kniglit.s Hospitallers of St John until the dissolution of tlic 
ordei' in 1539 ; they then became the lessee^ of the crown, and so 
remained until if*00] when James 1. made p grant by letters patent of 
the premises in perpetuity to the benchers of the respective societies 
on a yearly ]»avinetit by each of £10, a payment bought up in the 
reign'of Charh‘S II. In this grant the two inns arc descrilied as 
“ the Inner and tlx- Middle Temple or New Temple,” and ns '■ being 
two out of those four colh’ges tlie most famous of all Europe for 
the study of the law. Hxce]>ting the church, nothing remains of the 
edifices belonging to the Knights Templars, the present buildings 
having been ahnosl wholly erected smcc the reign ol Queen Ehzalieth 
or since the Great lore, in which the major part ol the Inner Temple 
perished. The church lias lH*en in the joint occupation of the Inner 
and Middle Temple from time immemorial -the former taking the 
southern and the latter the northern half. The round portion ol 
the church was con.secrated m 1185. the nave or choir in 1240. 
It IS the largest and most complete of the four remaining round 
churches in England, and is built on the plan of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Narrowly escaping the ravages of 
the fire of 1666, this beautiful building is one of the most perfect 
s|>ecimens of early Gotliic architecture in England. In lormor 
times the lawyers awaited their clie^its for cousuUation in the Round 
Church, as similarly the serjeant.s-at-law were acustomed to resort 
to St Paul's Cathedral, where each serjeant had a pillar assigned him. 

The Tuner Temple, comprehending a hall, parliament chamber, 
horary and other buildings, occupies the site of the ancient luausiou 
ol the Knights Templars, built almut the year 1240, and has Irom 
time to time been more or less rebuilt and extended, the present 
handsome range of buildings, including a new dining hall, being 
completed in 1870. The library owes its cxifitoncc to William 
Petyt, keeper of the Tower Records in the time of Queen Anne, who 
was also a benefactor to the library of tlie Middle Temple. T he 
greatest addition by gift was made by the Baron F. Maseres in 1825. 
The number of volumes now' in the library i.s 37,000. Of the Inns of 
Chancery belonging to the Inner Temple Chfjord's inn was anciently 
the town residence ol the Barons Clitlord, and was demised m 1345 
to a body ol students of tlie law. It was tlie most important of the 
Inns of Chancery, and numbered among its members Coke and 
Seltlen. At its dinners a table was specially set aside for the 
” Kentish Mess,” though it is not clear what connexion there was 
l>ctwe<Mi the Inn and the county of Kent. It was govenud by a 
principal and twelve rulcr.s. Cletuent's Inn was an Inn ol tTiaiu.c'ry 
before the rcigii of Edward TV., taking ils name from the parish 
church of St Clement Danes, to which it had formerly belonged. 
Clement's Inn was the inn of Shakespeare’s Master Shallow, and was 
the Shepherd's Inn of Thackeray's Pendenms. TTic buililings of 
Cliflord’.s Inn survive (lyio), but of Clement's Inn there are Icll but 
a few fragments, 

T'hc Middle Temple possesses in it.^ hall one of the most stately 
of existing l-Tizabethan buildings. Commenced in 1562, under 
tlie auspices of Edmund Plowden, then treasurer, it was not com¬ 
pleted until 1572, the richly carved screen at the east end in tlie style 
of the Renaissance bemg put up in 1375. The belief that the screen 
was constructed of timber taken from ships of the Spanish Armada 
(13H8) is baseless. T he hall, which has liecn preserved unaltered, 
has been the scene of numerous histone incidents, notably the enter¬ 
tainments given within its walls to regal and other personages from 
Queen Elizabeth downwards. The library, which contains about 


28,000 volumes, dates from 1641, when Robert AsUey, a member 
of the society, bequeathed his collection of books in all clas.ses of 
literature to the inn, together with a large sum of money; other 
benefactors were Ashraole (the antiquary), WiUiam Potyt (a bene¬ 
factor of the inner Temple) and Lord Stowell. From 17x1 to 1826 the 
library was greatly neglected ; and many of the most scarce and valu¬ 
able books were lost. The present handsome library building, which 
stands apart from the hall, was completed in 1861, the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) attending the inauguration cere¬ 
mony on October 31st of that year, and becoming a member and 
bencher of the society on the occasion. He altcrwards held the office 
of treasurer (1882). The MSS. in the collection are few and of no 
special value. In civil, canon and international law, as also in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, the library is very rich ; it contains also 
some curiou.s works on witchcraft and demonolop^. There was but 
one Ian of Chancery connected with the Middle Temple, tliat of 
New Inn, which, according to Dugdale, was formed by a society of 
students previously settled at St George’s Inn, situated near St 
Sepulchre's Church without Newgate : but the date of this transfer 
is not known. The buUdmgs have now been puUod down. 

Linioln'slnn stands on the sitepartly of an episcopal palace erected 
in the time of Henry HI. by Ralph Nevill, bishop of Chichester 
and chancellor of England, and partly of a relimous house, called 
Black Friars House, in Holborn. In the reign of Edward 11 ., Henry 
Lacy, carl of Lincoln, possessed the place, which from him actjuired 
the name of Liticolu’b Inn, probably becoming an Inn of Court soon 
after his death (in 1310), though ol its existence as a place of legal 
study there is lilllc authentic record until the time of Henry VI. 
(1424), to whicli date the existing muniments reach back. The fee 
simple of the inn would appear to have remained vested in the see 
ol Chichester ; and it was not until 1580 tliat tlie society whicli for 
centuries had occupied the inn as tenants acquired the absolute 
ownership ol it. Tlie old liad, built about I5^b, still remains, l)ut 
has given place to a modem structure designed by Philip Hardwick, 
R.A., which, along with the buildings containing the library, was 
completed in 1845, Queen Victoria attending the inauguration 
ceremony (October 13). The cliapel, built alter ■the designs of Imgo 
Jonc.s, was consecrated in 1623. The library—as a (iillection of 
law boolvs the most complete in the country—owes its foundalion 
to a bequest of John Ncthersale, u mettiber of the society, in r 4 ^ 7 » 
aud IS the oldest ol the existing libraries in London. Various entries 
111 the records of Uie inn relate to tlie library, and notably in lOob, 
when an effort wa> made to extend the collection, and the first 
appointment of a master of the library (an office now held in annual 
rotation by each bencher) was made. The library has been much 
enriched by donations and by the acquisition by purchase ot collec¬ 
tions of books on special subjects. It includes also au extensive 
and valuable series of MSS., the whole comi>rehendmg 50,000 
volumes. The prince of Wales (George V.), a bencher of the society, 
filled the office of treasurer in i<>o4. The funs of Chancery affiliated 
to Lincoln's Inn were Thavies Inn and Furniyal’s Inn. Thavtes 
Inn was a residence ol students of the law 111 the time of Edward III., 
and Is mentioned by Fortcscue as having been one of the lesser 
houses of Lincoln’s Inn for some centuries. It thus continued down 
to 1760, when the inn was sold by the benchers, aud thoncelorth it 
ceaaed to have any character as a place of legal education. Pum%v(U*i> 
Inn become the resort of students about lEe year 1406, aud was pur¬ 
chased by the society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1547. U was governed 
by a principal and twelve anlients. In 1817 tlie Inn was rebuilt, 
but from that date It ceased to exist as a legal community and is now 
demolished. 

The exact date of Cray’s Inn becoming the residence ol lawyers is 
not known, though it was so occupied before the year 1370. The 
inn stands upon the site of the manor of Portpoolc, belonging in 
ancient times to the dean and chapter of St Paul’s, but subsequently 
the property of the family of Grey de Wilton and eventually of the 
crown, from which a grant of tlie manor or inn was obtained, many 
years since discharged irom any rent or payment. The liall of the 
mn is of handsome design, similar to the Middle Temple hall in its 
general character and arrangements, and wa'^ completed almut the 
year 1560. The chapel, of much earlier date than the hall, has, 
notwithstanding its antiquity, little to recommend it to notice, being 
.small and insignificant, and lacking architectural features of any kind. 
The library, incliidiug about 13,000 volumes, confain.s a small btit 
important collection of MSS. and missals, and also some valuable 
works oil divinity. Little is known of the ongm or cwly history of 
the library, though mention is incidentally made of it in the society’s 
records in the 16th and I7lh centuries. The gardens, laid out about 
1597, it i.s iKTicvod under the auspices of the lord chancellor Bacon, 
at that time treasurer of the society, continue to this day as then 
planned, though with some curtailment owing to the erection of 
additional buildings. Among many curiou.s customs maintained m 
tliis inn is that of drinking a toast on grand days ” to llic glorious, 
pious and immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth.” Of the special 
circumstances originating this display of loyalty there is no record, 
'fhe Inns of Chancery connecteu with Gray’s Inn are Staple and 
Barnard’s Inns. Staple Inn wa» an Inn of Clxancery in the reign 
of Henry V., and is probably of yet earlier date. Readings and 
moots were observed here with regularity. Sir Simonds d’Ewes 
mentions attending a moot in February 1624. The Tnn, with its 
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picturesque Elizabethan front, faces Holbom. It was sold by the 
antientsin 1884 lor ;j,’68,ooo. It is in avery good state of preservation, 
and it is Uic intention of the purchasers, the Prudential Assurance 
Company, to preserve it as a memorial of vanishing London. Bar¬ 
nard’s Inn. anciently designated Mackworth Inn, was an Inn of 
Chancery in the reign of Henry VI. It was bequeathed by him to 
the dean and chapter of Lincoln. It is now the property of the 
Mercer's Company and is used as a school. 

The Ring’s Inns, Dublin, the legal .school in Ireland, corresponds 
closely to the English Inns of Court, and is in many respects in unison 
with them in its regulations with regard to the admis.smn of students 
mto the society, and to the degree of barrhrtor-at-law, ok also in the 
scope of the examinations enforced. Formerly it was necessary to 
keep a number of terms at one of the Inns in London—the stipulation 
dating as far back as 1542 (33 Henry Vlll. c. 3). Down to 1866 the 
course of education pursued at the King’s Inns differed from the 
English Inns of Court in that candidates for admission to the legal 
profession as attorneys and solicitors carried on their studies with 
those studying for the higher grade of tlie bar in the same building 
under a professor specially appointed for this purpose,—herein 
lollowing the usage anciently prevailing in the Inns of Chancerj- in 
Ixiiidon. This arrangement was pot an end to by the Attorneys 
and Solicitors Act (Ireland) i8b6. The origin of the King’s Inns may 
be traced to the reign of Edward I., when a legal society designated 
Collett’s Inn was established without the walls of the city ; ii was 
destroyed by an insurrectionary hand. In the reign of Edward III. 
Sir Robert Preston, chief baron of the exchequer, gave up his resi¬ 
dence within the city to the legal body, whicli then took the name 
ol Preston’s Inn. In 1542 the land and buildings known as Preston’s 
Inn were restored to the family of the original donor, and in the .same 
year Henry VIII. granted the monastery of Friars Preachers for the 
use of the professors of the law in Ireland. The legal body removed 
to the new site, and Ihencelorward were known by the name of the 
King’s Inns. Possession ol this proper^ having been resumed by 
the governmonl In 1742, and the present Four Courts erected thereon, 
a plot of ground at the top of Henrietta Street was purcha.sed by 
the society, and the existing hall built in the year i8oo. The library, 
numbering over 50,000 volumes, with a few MSS., is housed in build¬ 
ings specially provided in the year 1831, and is open, not only to 
the members of the society, but also to straiigors. The colled ion 
comprises all Icinds of literature. It is based principallv upon a 
purcha.se made In 1787 of the large and valuable library of Mr Justice 
Robm=on, and is maintained chiefly by an annual payment made 
from the Consolidated Fund to the society in lieu of the right to 
receive copyright works which was conferred by an Act of 1801, but 
abrogated m 1836. 

In discipline and professional etiquette the members of the bar 
in Ireland differ little from their English brethren. The same style of 
costume is enforced, the same gradations of rank—attorney-general, 
solicitor-general, king’s counsel and ordinary barristers—being found. 
There are also serjeants-at-law limited, however, to three in number, 
and designated 1st, 2nd and 3rd serjeant. The King’s Inns do not 
provide chambers for bnsiness purposes; there is consequently no 
aggregation ol coun.sel in certain localities, as is the case in London 
in the Inns of Court and their immediate vicinity. 

The corporation known as the Faculty of Advocates in F.dinbnrgh 
corresponds with the Inns of Court in London and the King's Inns 
in Dublin (see Advocates, Faculty ok). 

.AuTiioHiTiEs. — Fortescue, De laudibus legum A ngliae, b)' A. 
Amos (1825) : Dugdale, Origines juridir.ales (2nd ed., 1671) ; 
History and Antiqiiities of the Four Inns of Court, dvr. (1780, 2nded.): 
h'oss. Judges of England (1848-1864, 9 vols.) ; Herbert, A nticfuities 
of the Inns of Court (1804) ; Pearce, History of the Inns of Court 
(1848); Report of the Corami.ssioners appointed to inquire into tlic 
Inns of Court and Chancery, 1855 ; Ball, Student’s Guide to the Bar 
(1878); Stow, Survey of London and Westminster, by Strype (1754 - 
17.')')): Hichois. Progresses of Elisabeth and James I.', ].Ane, .btudrnl’s 
Guide through Lincoln's Inn (znded., 1805) ; Spilsbury, Lmtofw’s Inn, 
with an Account of the Library (2nd ed., 1873); Douthwaitc, Notes 
illustrative of (he History and Antiquities of Gray's Inn (1876), 
and Gray’s Inn, its Histmy and Associations (1886) ; Pastov Letters 
(1872); Law Magazine, 1850-1860; Quarterly Review, October, 
1871; Cowet, Law Dictionary (1727) : Duhigg, History of the King's 
Inns in Ireland (180G) ; Mackay, Practice of the Court of Session 
(1879) ; Bellot, The Inner and Middle Temple (1902) ; Indcrwick, 
The King's Peace (1895) ; Fletcher, The Pension Book of Cray's Inn 
(1901) ; laiftie. The Inns of Court (1895) ; Hone, Chronicles of an 
Did Inn {Gray’s Inn) (1887) ; A Calendar of the Inner Temple 
Records (ed. F. A. Inderwick, 3 voir..). (J. C. W.) 

INNUENDO (Latin for “ by nodding,” from innuere, to indicate 
by nodding), an insinuation, suggestion, in prima facie innocent 
words, of somelliing defamatory or disparaging of a person. 
The word appears in legal documents in Medieval Latin, to 
explain, in parenthesis, that to which a preceding word refers ; 
thus, “ he, innuendo, the plaintiff, is a thief.” The word is still 
found in pleadings in actions for libel and slander. The innuendo, 
in the plaintiff’s statement of claim, is an averment that words 
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written or spoken by the defendant, though prima facie not 
actionable, have, in fact, a defamatory meaning, which is 
specifically set out (see Libel and Slander), 

INOUYE, KAORU, Marquess (1835- )> Japanese states¬ 

man, was born in 1835, a samurai of the Choshu fief. He was 
a bosom friend of his fellow-clansman Prince Ito, and the two 
youths visited England in 1863, serving as common sailors 
during the voyage. At that time all travel abroad was forbidden 
on pain of death, but the veto did not prove deterrent in the 
face of a rapidly growing conidction that, as a matter of self¬ 
protection, Japan must assimilate the essentials of Western 
civilization. Shortly after the departure of Inouyc and Ito, the 
ChdshQ fief, having fired upon foreign vessels passing the strait 
of Shimonoseki, was menaced by war with the Yedo government 
or with the insulted powers, and Inouye and Ito, on receipt of 
this news, hastened home hoping to avert the catastrophe. 
They repaired to the British legation in Yedo and begged that 
the allied squadron, then about to sail for Shimonoseki to call 
Choshu to account, should be delayed that they might have an 
opportunity of advising the fief to make timely submission. 
Not only was this request complied with, but a British frigate 
was detailed to carry the two men to Shimonoseki, and, pending 
her departure, the British legation assisted them to lie perdu. 
Their mission proved futile, however, and Inouye Was subse¬ 
quently waylaid by a party of conservative samurai, who left 
him covered with wounds. This experience did not modify 
his liberal views, and, by the time of the Restoration in 1867, 
he had earned a high reputation as a leader of progress and 
an able statesman. Finance and foreign affairs were supposed 
to be the spheres specially suited to his genius, but his name 
is not associated with any signal practical success in either, 
though his counsels were always highly valued by his sovereign 
and his country alike. As minister of foreign affairs he conducted 
the long and abortive negotiations tor treaty revision between 
1883 and ]8H6, and in 1^3 he was raised to the peerage with 
the title of count, being one of the first grouj) of Meiji statesmen 
whose services were thus rewarded. Prior to his permanent 
retirement from office in i8q8, he held the portfolios of foreign 
affairs, finance, home affairs, and agriculture and commerce, 
and throughout the war with Russia he attended all important 
state councils, by order of the emperor, lieing also specially 
designated adviser to the minister of finance. In 1907 he was 
raised to the rank of marquess. His name will go down in his 
country’s history as one of the five Meiji statesmen, namely, 
Princes Ito and Yamagata, Marquesses Inouye and Matsukata 
and Count Okuma. 

INOWRAZLAW, the Polish form of the German Jung-Breslau, 
by which the place was formerly known, a town in the Prussian 
province of Posen, situated on an eminence in the most fertile 
part of the province, 21 m. S.W. of Thom. Pop. (1900) 26,141. 
Iron-founding, the manufacture of machinery and chemicals, and 
an active trade in cuttle and country produce are carried on. In 
the vicinity are important salt works and a sulphur mine, and 
since 1876 a brine bath has been within the town. Inowrazlaw is 
mentioned as early as 1185, and in 1772 it passed to Prussia. 

IN QUEST ( 0 . Fr. enquestc, modclrn enquete, from Lat. inquisilum, 
inquirere, to inquire), an inquiry, particularly a formal legal 
inquiry into facts. The word is now chiefly confined to the 
inquiry held by a coroner and jury into the causes of certain 
deaths, in matters of treasure trove, and, in the city of London, 
in cases of fires (see Coroner). Formerly the term was applied 
to many forma! and official inquiries for Wng prices, &c. 

INQUISITION, THE (Lat. inquisitio, an inquiry), the name 
given to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction dealing both in the middle 
ages and in modern times with the detection aiui 
punishment of heretics and all persons guilty of any 
offence againsl Catholic orthodoxy. It is incorrect A«m.v 
to say that the Inquisition made its apjiearance riie 
in the 13th century complete in all its principles and 
organs. It was the result of, or rather one step in, 
a process of evolution, the beginnings of which are to 
be traced back to the origins of Christianity. St Paul (i Tun, 
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i. 20) “delivered unto Satan” Hymenacus and Alexander, 
“ that they might learn not to blaspheme.” The penalty ol 
death by stoning inflicted by the book of Deuteronomy upon 
those who deserted the true faith (Deut. xiii. 6-9, xvii. 1-6) is 
thus reduced to a purely spiritual excommunication. During 
the first three centuries of the Church there is no trace of any 
persecution, and the earlier Fathers, especially Origen and 
Lartantius, reject the idea of it. Constantine, by the edict 
of Milan (313), inauguiated an era of official tolerance, liut from 
the time of Valentinian I. and Theodosius 1 . onwards, laws against 
heretics began to appear,and increasedwith astonishing regularity 
and rapidity. VVe can count sixty-eight distributed over 
fifty-two years : heretics are subjected to exile or confiscation, 
dis(|ualifiixl from inheriting property, and even, in the ca.se 
of a lew groups tif Manidiaeans and Donatists, condemned to 
death ; but it should he noticed that these penalties apply only 
to the outward manifestations of heresy, and not, as in the middle 
ages, to crimes of conscience. Within the Church, 
Oplalom gj Optatus alone {Dr srhtsmate Dtinalixlariim, lib. iii. 
Patbm. eap. iii.) approved of this violent repression of the 
Donatist heresy ; St Augustine only admitted a 
teni/irrata srvmtas, such as scourging, fines or exile, and at the 
end of the 4th eentuiy the condemnation of the Spanish heretic 
Priscillian, who was put to death in 385 by order ol the emperor 
Maximus, gave rise to a keen controvers)'. St Martin of Tours, 
St Ambrose and St Leo vigorously attacked tlie Spanish bishops 
who had obtained the condemnation of Priscillian. St John 
Chrysostom considered that a heretic should be deprived of the 
liberty of speech and that assemblies organized by heretics 
should be dissolved, but declared that “ to put a heretic to death 
would be to introduce upon earth an inexpiable crime.” From 
In the the 6lh to the 9th century the heterodox, with the 
early exception of the Manichaean sects in certain places, 
MUiile were hardly subjected to persecution. They were, 
moreover, rare and generally isolated, for groups 
of sectaries only began to appear to any extent at the 
time of the earliest appearances of Catharism. However, at 
the end of the loth century, the disciples of Vilgard, a heretic 
of Ravenna, were destroyed in Italy and Sardinia, according 
to Glaber, ferra et incendio, probably by assimilation to the 
Manichaeans. Perhaps this was the precedent for the punish¬ 
ment of the thirteen Cathari who were burnt at Orleans in 1022 
by order of King Robert, a sentence which has been commonly- 
quoted as the first action of the secular arm ” (or lay power) 
against heresy in the West during the middle ages. However 
that may be, after 1022 there were numerous cases of the execu¬ 
tion of heretics, either by burning or strangling, in France, Italy, 
the Empire and England. Up till about 1200 it is not quite 
easy to determine what part was taken by the Church and its 
bishops and doctors in this series of executions. At Orleans 
the people, supported by the flrown, were responsible for the 
death of the heretics ; the historians give only the faintest indica¬ 
tions of any direct intervention of the clergy, except perhaps for 
the examination of doctrine. At Goslar (1051-1052) the pro¬ 
ceedings were the same. At Asti (1034) the bishop’s name 
appears side by side with those of the other lords who attacked 
the Cathari, but it seems clear that it was not he who had the chief 
voice in their execution ; at Milan, it was again the civil magis¬ 
trates, and this time against the wish of the archbishop—who 
gave the heretics the choice between the adoration of the cross 
and death. At Soissons (1114) the mob, distrusting the weakness 
of the clergy, took advantage of their bishop’s absence to burn 
heretics at the stake. It was also the mob who, infuriated at 
seeing him destroy and burn crosses, burnt the heresiarch Peter 
of Bruis (f. 1140). At Liege (1144) the bishop saved from the 
flames certain persons whom the faithful were attempting to 
burn. At Cologne (1163) the archbishop was less successful, 
and the mob put the heretics to death without even a trial. 
The condemnation of Arnold of Brescia was entirely political, 
though he was denounced as a heretic to the secular arm by 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and his execution was the act of the prefect 
of Rome (1155). At V6zelay, on the contrary (1167), the 


heretics were burnt after ecclesiastical judgment had been 
pronounced by the abbot and several bishops. From 1183 to 
1206 Hugh, bishop of Auxerre, took upon himself the discre¬ 
tionary power of exiling, dispossessing or burning heretics, 
while about the same ume William of the White Hands, arch¬ 
bishop of Reims, in concert with Philip, count of Flanders, 
stamped out heresy from his diocese by fire. There was a 
similar unanimity between the lay and ecclesiastical authorities 
in the famous condemnation of the disciples of Amalric of Bcna, 
who were burnt at Paris in 1209 by order of Philip Augustus 
after an ecclesiastical inquiry and judgment. The theory in 
these matters was at first as uncertain as the practice; 
in the nth century one bishop onh . Theodwin of 
Li^ge (d. 1075). affirms the necessity for the punishment i„gviewe 
of heretics by the secular arm (1050). His predecessor, ae to the 
Wazo, bishop of 1 j^gc from 1041 to 1044, had expressly poniah- 
condemned any capital punishment and advised the 
bishop of Chalons to resort to peaceful conversion. 

In the 12th centuri- Peter the Cantor^ protested against the 
death penalty, admitting at the most imprisonment. It was 
imprisonment again, or exile, but not death, which the German 
abbot Gerhoh of Reichersperg (1003-1169) demanded in the 
case of Arnold of Brescia, and in dealing with the heretics of 
Cologne, St Bernard, who cannot be accused of leniency -w'liere 
heterodoxy was concerned, recommended pacific refutation, 
followed by excommunication or prison, but never the death 
penalty (sec Beknard, St, of Clairvaux). In the councils, too, 
it is clear that the appeal to the secular arm was 
equally guarded : at Reims (1049) excommunication 
alone is decreed against heretics ; and when, as at councils. 
Toulouse (1119) and the Lateran council (1139), it 
is laid down that heretics, in addition to excommunication, 
should be dealt with per poteilatn exteras, or when, as at the 
council of Reims (1148), the secular princes are forbidden to 
support or harbour heretics, there is never any suggestion of 
capital punishment. But it must be noticed that from the 
opening years of the 12th century date tlie beginnings i„fi„ence 
of a decided evolution in the canon law, continuing up olthe 
to the time of Innocent III., which substituted for Canon 
arbitrary decisions according to circumstances an 
organized and particularized legislation, in which judgment was 
given secundum canonicas el tegitimas sanctiones. Anselm of 
Lucca and the Panormia attributed to Ivo of Chartres reproduced 
word for word under the rubric De edicto imperatnrum in damptia- 
tionem haerettcorum,lav/ 5 of the title Ue hereticis of Justinian’s 
code, which pronounces the sentence of death against the 
Manichaeans ; and we should remember that the Cathari, and 
in general all heretics in the West in the nth and 12th centuries 
were considered by contemporary theologians as Manichaeans, 
Gratian in the Decretum proclaims the views of St Augustine 
(exile and fines). Certain of his commentators (^“ pars Caus. 
xxiii.), and notably Rufinus Johannes Teutonicus, and the 
anonymous glossator (in Uguccio’s Great Summa of 
the Decretum) declare that impenitent heretics may, council 
or even should, be punished by death. As early as ot Tours. 
1163, the council of Tours suggested to the ecclesiastical 
authorities definite penalties to be inflicted on heretics, namely, 
imprisonment and loss of all their property. Pope Alexander 
III., who had attended the council of Tours of 1163, re- petiaition 
newed at the Lateran council (1179) the decisions which 0/ the 
had already been made with regard to the heterodox pnceiiure 
in the south of France, and at Verona in 
Pope Lucius III., in concert with the emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, took still more severe measures : Bmpemr 
obstinate heretics were to be excommunicated, and Pretierick 
then handed over to the secular arm, which would 
inflict a suitable penalty. The emperor, on his side, laid them 
under the imperial ban (exile, confiscation, demolition of 
their houses, infamia, loss of civil rights, disqualification from 
* Pierre de Beauvoisis (?), choir-master (grand-chantre) of tlic 
university of Park (1184), bishop of Toumai (1191), of Paris (1196); 
died as a Cistercian in 1197. He was beatified. 
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public offices, &c.). The usage, then, was already quite clear; ' 
but the death penalty had not as yet been demanded or inflicted. 

Possibly it was Count Raymond V. of Toulouse, 
peM«*.** ™ whose territories heretics abounded, who in 
1194 enacted a law threatening them with the 
penalty of death; but the authenticity of this act has been 
questioned. It was more probably Peter 11 . of Aragon who 
was the first to decree, in 1197, the punishment of death by 
burning against the heretics who should not have left his kingdom 
within a given time. But it was Innocent III. who gave the 
most powerful impetus to the anti-heretical movement 
innoceat secular world by his frequent exhortations 

(beginning in 1198) to the secular princes (letters of 
March 25th, IJ99, and .September 22nd, 1207). As a jurist he 
henceforward assimilated the crime of high treason against God 
to that of high treason against temporal rulers, and admitted 
all the terrible consequences of this assimilation. 

It is therefore incorrect to believe that the Inquisition arose 
out of, and at the time of, the crusade against the Albigenses. 

These executions en masse certainly created a definitive 
precedent for violent repression, but there was still 
Crusade, no regular organization : the council of Toulouse, 
Noregtt- held in November 1229 by the Roman legate after the 
'luialtloB treaty of peace, attempted to organize one, and 
constituted itself the tribunal. But the procedure was 
still uncertain : in the north, from 1200 to 1222, at Pans (execu¬ 
tion of the disciples of .Amalric of Bena), at Strassburg, Carabrai, 
Troyes and Besanyon executions took place, after tri.ils in which 
the bishops were the judges, the exercise of the secular power 
being b.ased on vague phrases in the decrees of Louis Vlll. 
(that heretics be punished animadversionc dehita), or in those 
of Louis IX., ordering his haillts or barons to do to them quod 
debehut!!. The emperor h'rederick II. defined his jurisprudence 
The more clearly : from 1220 to 1239, supported by I’ope 
Emperor Honorius 111 ., and above all by Gregory IX., he 
Frederick established against the heretics of the Empire in 
general a legislation in which the penalties of death, 
banishment and confiscation of property were formulated so 
clearly as to be henceforth incontestable. Gregory IX. felt his 
Gregory influence, and also that of the Dominican Guala, 
IX. creates bishop of Brescia, who had subjected his episcopal 
themoB- town to the full rigour of the imperial laws. The pope 
longer hesitated as to the principle or the degree 
qu s o . repression ; but introduced new methods of inquiry 
and judgment : he created out of the material furnished 
him by the mendicant orders, and especially the Dominicans, 
who were more disciplined than the rest and better theologians, 
_ „ the monastic inquisition, which was more elastic, 

The Domirn i. a. • 'a. a.' ‘a.* i ^ ^ ^ 

olcMns. rnore constant in its activities and more numerous 
than the inquisition by legate, and better disciplined 
than the episcopal inquisition. In November 1232 the Dominican 
-liberie went round Lombardy with the title of Inquisitor 
haereticac pravitatis. In 1231 a similar commission was given 
to the Dominicans of Friesach and to the terrible Conrad of 
Marburg, whose zeal in Germany even exceeded the pope’s 
wishes. In 1233 Gregory’ IX. addressed a letter to the bishops 
in the south of France, in which he announced his intention of 
employing the preaching friars in future for the discovery and 
repression of heresy. 

The inquisition was now regularly instituted, but its juris¬ 
prudence was elaborated by successive additions or limitations, 
by the force of custom and the detailed prescriptions 
added by the papal constitutions. The pope’s com- 
qoisitioB. missioners “ in the matter of heresy ’’ at first travelled 
from place to place. On arriving in a district they 
addressed its inhabitants, called upon them to confess, if they 
were heretics, or to denounce those whom they knew to be 
heretics : a “ time of grace " was opened, during which those 
who freely confessed were dispensed from all penalties, or only 
given a secret and very light penance ; while those whose 
heresy had been openly manifested were exempted from the 
penalties of death and perpetual imprisonment. But this time 


could not exceed one month. After that began the inquisition. 
As soon as their mission was at an end, and heresy was considered 
to be stamped out, the inquisitors left the country. Later, 
inquisitorial districts were formed. The seat of the 
Inquisition in each district was the monastery of 
the order (Dominican or Franciscan) to which the districts. 
inquisitors for that part belonged. There was never 
any special court or prison; the murus (prison) was lent to the 
Inquisition by the ecclesiastical or secular authorities. The 
maintenance of the prisoners and the duty of providing the 
prison fell in principle upon the bishops (council of Toulouse, 
1229), but they tried to evade it. The kings of France, and in 
particular Louis VIIL, granted subsidies to t^^Ti„iaqai. 
inquisitors. For each district the inquisitors were sitors aad 
chosen by the provincials of their order, approved tMr 
or rejected by the pope, and removable by him only. 

Their di.scretionary powers were absolute. They 
conducted their interrogations before two persons (laymen or 
ecclesiastics) and only pronounced their sentence after consulta¬ 
tion with leading men in the district (communiralo bonorum 
virorum consthn). This was the only protection for the accused. 
It was in vain that the civil lawyers tried to prove that the 
secular authorities had a right to see the documents bearing on 
the case ; the Inquisition always succeeded in setting aside the.se 
claims. The share taken in the proceedings by the bishops, the 
accused or their representatives, though admitted in principle, 
was as a rule merely illusory. The Inquisition had in addition 
to these bnni viri certain other lay assistant officials, its sworn 
notaries, messengers and familiars, all of whom were closely 
bound to it. 

Bernard Guy (Bernardus Guidonis),' one of the earliest and 
most complete exponents of the theory of the Inquisition, 
admits distinctly that in its procedure multa sunt procedure 
specialia. The procedure was secret and in the o/<iie 
highest degree arbitrary, proceeding sine strepilu et luqulsl. 
fipira judicii, its object being to ascertain not so ***"' 
much particular offences as tendencies ; the murderers of the 
inquisitor Peter Martyr- were tried, not as assassins, but as 
guilty of heresy and adversaries of the Inquisition ; and on the 
other hand, external acts of piety and verbal professions of faith 
were held of no value. Moreover the Inquisition was not bound 
by the ordinary rules of procedure in its inquiries : the accused 
was surprised by a sudden summons, and as a rule imprisoned 
on sttspieion. All the accused were presumed to be guilty, the 
judge being at the same time the accuser. Absence was naturally 
considered as contumacy, and only increased the presumption 
of guilt by seeming to admit it. The accused had the right to 
demand a written account of the offences attributed to him 
(capitula accusationis), but the names of the witnesses were 
withheld from him (Innocent IV.; bulls Cum negocium and 
Licet sicut accepimus), he did not know who had denounced him, 
nor what weight was attached by the judges to the denunciations 
made against him. The utmost that was allowed him was the 
unsatisfactory privilege of the recusationes divinatrices, i.e. at 
his first examination he was asked for the names of any enemies 
of whom he knew, and the causes of their enmity. Heretics or 
persons deprived of civil rights (infames) were admitted as 
witnesses in cases of here.sy. Women, children or slaves could 
be witnesses for the prosecution, but not for the defence, and 
cases are even to be found in which the witnesses were only ten 
years of age. Langhino Ugolini states that a witness who should 
retract his hostile evidence should be punished for false witness, 
but that his evidence should be retained, and have its full effect 
on the sentence. No witness might refu.se to give evidence, 
under pain of being considered guilty of heresy. The prosecution 
went on in the utmost secrecy. The accused swore that he 
would tell the whole truth, and was bound to denounce all those 

^ He was born c. 1261, was a Dominican at Limoges in 1279, succes¬ 
sively prior of AIbi (1294), Carcassonne (1297), Castres (1301) and 
Limoges (1305), inquisitor at Toulouse (1307), bishop of Tuy (1323) 
and of Lod^ve (1325). He died in 1331. 

2 Peter, a Dominican, born at Verona, was murdered near Milan 
in 1252 and canonized in 1253. 
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who were partners of his heresy, or whom lie knew or suspected 
to be heretics. If he confessed, and denounced his accomplices, 
relatives or friends, he was “ reconciled " with the Church, and 
had to suffer only the humiliatii^ penalties prescribed by the 
canon law. If further examination proved necessary, it was 
continued by various methods. Bernardus Guidonis enumerates 
many ways of obtaining confessions, sometimes by 
tortun of moral subterfuges, but sometimes also by a 

° "”■ process of weakening the physical strength. And as 
a last expedient torture was resorted to., 'I'he Church was 
originally opposed to torture, and the canon law did not admit 
confessions extorted by that means ; but by the bull Ad extir- 
panda (1252) Innocent IV. approved iUs use for the discovery 
of heresy, and Urban IV. conlirmed this usage, which had its 
origin in secular It^islalion (cf. the Veronese Code of 1228, and 
.Sicilian Constitution of Frederick II. in 1231). In 1312 excessive 
ci'uelty had to ho suppressed by the council of Vienna. Canonic¬ 
ally the torture could only tie applied once, hut it rnight be 
“continued.” The next step was the torture of witnesses, 
a praclice which was left to the discretion of tlie inquisitors. 
Moretiver. all confessions or depositions extorted in the torture- 
chamber had subsequently to be “ freely ’’ confirmed. The 
confession was always considered as voluntary. The procedure 
was of course not litigious; any lawyer defending the accused 
would have been held guilty of heresy. I'he inquiry might last 
a long time, for it was interrupted or resumed according to the 
discretion of the judges, who disposed matters so as to obtain 
as many confessions or denunciations as possible. After the 
different phases of the examination, the accused were divided 
into two categories : (i) those vdio had confessed and abjured, 
(a) those who had not confessed and were consequently convicted 
of heresy. There was a third class, by no means the least 
mimcfous, namely, those who having previously ainlcsscd 
and abjured had relapsed into error. Next came the moment 
of the sentence: “ there was never any case of an acquittal 
pure and simple ” (H. C. Lea). The formula for full and complete 
acquittal given by Bernardus Guidonis in his Practica, should, 
he .says, never or very rarely be employed. The sentences were 
solemnly pronounced on a Sunday, in a church or public place, 
in the presence of the inquisitors, their auxiliaries, the 
menfs*' bishops, the secular magistrates and the people. 

This was the set mu generals (sec Auto da kk). The 
accused who had confessed were reconciled, and the penalties 
were then pronounced; these were, in order of severity, 
penances, fasting, prayers, pilgrimages (Palestine, St James of 
Compostella, Canterbury, &c.), public scourging, the compulsory 
wearing on the breast or back of crosses of yellow felt sewn 
on to the clothes or sometimes of tongues of red, letters, &c. 
These were the poemie cimfusihilM (humiliating). The inquisitors 
eventually acquired the right of inflicting fines at discretion. In 
1244 and 1251 Innocent IV. reproved them for their exactions. 
All these minor penalties could be commuted for payments in 
money in the same way as absolution from the crusader’s vow, 
and the council of Vienna tried to put an end to these extortions. 
Beyond these minor penalties came the severer ones of imprison¬ 
ment for a period of time, perpetual imprisonment and imprison¬ 
ment of various degrees of severity (mums largus, murus strirlus 
vel strifttssimus). The mums strictus consisted in the deepest 
dungeon, with single or double fetters, and “ the bread and water 
of affliction ” ; but the severity of the prison regime varied very 
much. The mums largus, especially for a rich prisoner, amounted 
to u fairlv mild imprisonment, but the mortality among those 
confined in the mums striflus became so high that Clement V, 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the prison regime in Langue¬ 
doc, in spite of Bernard Guy’s protest against the investiga¬ 
tion as likely to diminish the prestige of the inquisitors. After 
the .sentenres had been pronounced, the obstinate heretics and 
renegades were for the last time called upon to submit and to 
confess and abjure. If they consented, they were received as 
penitents, and condemned on the spot to perpetual imprisonment; 
if they did not consent, they were handed over to the .secular 
arm. When the heretic was handed over to the secular arm, 


the agents of the secular pxrwer were recommended to punish 
him debita animadverstent, and the form of recommending him 
to mercy was gone through. But, as M. Vacandard 
says, “ if the secular judges had thought fit to take /ng. over 
this formula literally, they would soon have been to the 
brought back to a recognition of the true state of *»f>uior 
affairs by excommunication.” In effect, handing over *™' 
to the secular arm was equivalent to a sentence of death, and 
of death by fire. The Dominican Jacob Sprenger, provincial 
of his order in Germany (1494) and inquisitor, docs not hesitate 
to speak of the victims guas incinerari fecimus (“whom we 
I the inquisitors] caused to be burnt to ashes ”). But we must 
accept the conclusions of H. C. Lea and Vacandard that compara¬ 
tively few people suffered at the stake in the medieval Inquisition. 
Between 1308 and 1323, Bernard Guy, who cannot be accused 
of inactivity, only handed over to the secular arm 42 persons, 
out of 930 who were convicted of heresy. 

From the point of view of jurisprudence of the Inquisition, 
the confiscation of the condemned man’s property by the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers is only the accompani- 
ment to the more severe penalties of perpetual im- mentky 
prisonraent or death; but from the point of view of cpnZ/sta- 
its economic history the importance of the confisca- 
tion is supreme. The practice originated in the Roman 
law, and idl secular princes had already, in their own interest, 
recognized it as lawful (Frederick Barbarossa, Decree of Veronji; 
Louis VIIL, ordinances of 1226, 1229; Louis IX., ordinance 
of 1234; Raymond VII. of Toulouse, &(;.). In the kingdom 
of France there was a special official, the procureur des encours 
(confiscation in the matter of heresy), whose duty it was to 
collect the personal property of the heretics, and to incorporate 
their landed estates in the royal domain ; in Languedoc crying 
abuses arose, especially under the reign of Alplionse 
of Poitiers. Soon the papacy managed to gain a share 
ot the spoils, even outside the stales of the Church, sygiem. 
as is shown by the bulls ad cxtirpanda of Innocent IV. 
and Alexander IV., and henceforward the inquisitors had, in 
varying proportions, a direct interest in these spoliations. In 
Spain this division only applied to the property of the clergy 
and vassals of the Church, but in France, Italy and Germany, 
the property of all those convicted of heresy was shared between 
the lay and ecclesiastical authorities. Venice alone decided 
that all the receipts of the Holy Office should be handed over 
in full to the state. Clement V,, in his attempted reform and 
regularization of inquisitorial procedure, endeavoured to reduce 
the confiscations to a fairly reasonable minimum, and in 1337- 
1338 a series of papal inquiries was held into this financial aspect 
of the matter. The Assize of Clarendon, the Constitutions of 
Frederick 11 . (1232) and of Count Raymond of Toulouse (123J) 
had also come to a joint decision with the councils on this 
question. King Cliarles V. of France prevailed upon the papacy 
to abolish this regulation (1378). Confiscation was, indeed, 
most profitable to the secular princes, and there is no doubt 
that the hope of considerable gain was wtet induced many 
princes to uphold the inquisitorial administration, 
especially in the days of the decay of faith. 'The aaipoun- 
resistance of the south of France to the Capetian Mi to- 
monarchs was to a large extent broken owing to the 
decimation of the bourgeoisie by the Inquisition 
and their impoverishment by the extortions of the 
encours. The same was the case in certain of the Italian re¬ 
publics ; while in districts such ns the north of France, where 
heretics were both poor and few and far between, the Inquisition 
did not easily take root, nor did it prove very profitable. These 
confiscations, the importance of which in the political and 
economic history of the middle ages was first shown fully by 
H. C. I-ea, were a constant source of uncertainty in transactions 
of all kinds ; there was, for instance, always a risk in entering 
into a contract in a place where the existence of heretics was 
suspected, since any contract entered into with a heretic was 
void in itself. Nor was there any more security in the trans¬ 
mission of inheritances for posthumous trials were frequent; 
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the Liber nententiarum inquisiti&nis of Bernardus Guidonis 
(1307-1323) rcrords sentences pronounced after death againrt 
89 persons during a period of 15 years. But not only was their 
propterty confiscated and their heirs disinherited; they were 
subject to still further penalties. Frederick II. Mt^ed to 
heresy the application of the Roman law disqualifying from 
holding office, and even included under its operation the diildren 
and grandchildren of the guilty man. Alexander IV. and 
Boniface VIII. lightened the severity of this law, and removed 
certain disqualifications, notably in the case of ecclesiastical 
offices and property. 

Among other accessory penalties, we must notice the con¬ 
demnation of books. There were many precedents for this : 

Constantine had had the Arian writings burnt, 
uTionor Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. those of the 
"book” Nestorians and Manichaeans, Justinian the Talmud. 

In 1210 were burnt the books of David of Dinant and 
the Periphyseon of Aristotle. In 1255 the De perindis notris- 
simorum temporum of William of St Amour ' was burnt by order 
of Pope Alexander IV., and from 1248 to 1319 was pronounced 
a scries of condemnations of the Talmud. Nicholas Eymerich 
(r. 1320-1399), the Spanish inquisitor, demanded from Pope 
Gregory XI. the condemnation of Raymond T.ully’s books, 
and in 1376 obtained it, but before long the Lullists returned 
into favour with the pope and Eymerich was banished. This 
rebuff suffered by an inquisitor shows how uncertain the censure 
of books still was, even in a country where in less than two 
centuries’ time it was to become one of the chief spheres of 
inquisitorial activity. 

The definite object of the Inquisition was the prosecution of 
heresy ; but its sphere of action was gradually extended by 
the theologians and casuists until sorcery and magic 
ranked with dogmatic heresy. The council of Valence 
ma^/c. (' -4^) dealt with sorcerers as well as sacrilegious per¬ 
sons, but did not treat them as heretics. Alexander IV. 
went further, declaring that divination and sorcery should 
only come within the competence of the inquisitor when they 
directly affected the unity or faith of the Church (9th December 
1257 ; cf. bull Quod super nonnullis, loth January 1260). Ca.ses 
of simple sorcery were left to be dealt with by the ordinary 
judges. The distinction was very subtle, but it was not tampiered 
with until 1431, at which date Nicholas V. gave the inquisitor 
Hugues Lenoir the cognisance of cases of divination, even when 
the crime did not savour of heresy. In dealing with such a 
subtle question, great variations had naturally arisen in practice, 
and the repression of sorcery was carried on jointly by the 
inquisitors, the bishops and the secular courts. John XXII., 
in consequence of a perfect epidemic of sorcery about 1320, 
handed over to the inquisitors for a time (1320-1333) all cases 
of crimes invohnng magic ; but this measure was temporary 
and exceptional and only confirms the rule. There were 
various occasions during the middle ages when men’s minds 
became infatuated, and it seemed as if the scourge of magic 
were likely entirely to destroy the Catholic faith ; and during 
such times, morbidly infected with fear and the sjiirit of persecu¬ 
tion, the ecclesiastical judges regained all their prestige. One 
of these crises culminated in the affair of the “Vauderie”- 
of Arras (1459), in which twelve unfortunates perished at the 
stake ; and there were similar occurrences at the same period 
in Dauphind and Gascony ; of this nature again was the violent 
persecution in the Germanic countries begun by the bull Sunrmis 
desiderantes of Innocent VIII. (5th December 1484), in the 
course of which the two authors of the Malleus malefieorum, 
the inquisitors Sprengcr and Institoris (Heinrich Kramer), 
distinguished themselves as much by their knowledge of theoreti¬ 
cal demonology as by their zeal as persecutors. In France 

’ Guillaume de St Amour (d. 1272), named after his birthplace 
in the Jura, was canon of Beauvais and rector of the university 
of Paris. He was conspicuous as the mouthpiece of the secular 
clergy in their attacks on the mendicant orders, the Dominicans in 
particular. 

- The name of vauderic, i.e. the Vaudois or Waldensian heresy, 
had come to be used of witchcraft. 


the- secular authority was not long in claiming and obtaining 
jurisdiction over sorcerers (parlement of Paris, 1374), and as 
early as 1378 the university of Paris gave judgment in a c^e 
of demonology. Those unfortunates who were charged with 
sorcery gained, however, nothing by this change of jurisdiction, 
for they were invariably put to death. 

The inquisitors could not take proceedings against Jews as 
such. They might profes.s their religion and observe its rites 
without being in a state of heresy ; they were only rb» la- 
heretics when they attacked the Christian faith or gaititioa 
coramunit)', made proselytes, or returned to Judaism •adiba 
after being converted. Further, those who practised 
usury were “ suspected of not holding very orthodox doctrine as 
to theft” (Vacandard),and on this account the Inquisition gained 
a hold on them. Pofie Martin V. (6th November 1419) authorized 
inquisitors to take proceedings against usurers. 

But these are merely extensions of competence resulting from 
the works of the casuists ; the Inquisition was primarily the 
instrument for the repression of all kinds of breaches 
of orthodoxy. Its work in this capacity we will now otbmay 
describe in outline for each of the great countries of la tba 
medieval Christendom. England, whether before or 
after the establishment of the Inquisition, had but few 
trials for heresy and, particularist in this as in all her religious 
activity, judged them according to her own discipline, without 
asking Rome for laws or .special judges. In 1166, a 
few heretics having been apprehended, Henry 11 . called 
a council at Oxford and summoned them to appear before it; 
they all confessed, and were condemned to be scourged, liranded 
on {he face with the mark of akey, and expelled from the country, 
and by the 2rst article of the Assize of Clarendon the king 
forbade any one to harliour on their lands or in the house any 
“ of that sect of renegades who had been excommunicated at 
Oxford.” Any one offending against this law wa.s to be “ at 
the king’s mercy ” and his house was to be “ carried outside the 
town and burnt.” The sheriffs were obliged to swear observance 
of this law and to require a similar oath from all barons’ stewards, 
knights and free tenants. This was the first civil law against 
heresy since the end of the Roman empire, and preceded the 
famous rescripts of Frederick II. against sectaries in the 13th 
century. It should, however, be noted that the political acts 
of Henry II. and Frederick II. drew down the most explicit 
conrlemnation of the church. Orthodoxy remained almost 
unimpaired in England up till the time of Wycliffe. Apparently 
neither the Catharist, Waldensian nor Pantheistic hcre.sies 
gained any footing in Great Britain. The affair of the Templars 
in France, which was quite political, was repeated in England : 
Clement V. having ordered their arrest, Edward II., after much 
hesitation, gave orders to the sheriffs to execute it and then 
decided that the ecelesiastiral law should be apfdied. The papal 
inquisitors sent to England met with a bad reception, and the 
pope was obliged to forbid them to use torture, which was contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom. It was found impossible to e.stablish 
the Templars’ guilt and only canonical penalties were inflicted 
on them. The rising of the l^ollards having alarmed both the 
church and the state, the article De kaeretico cemburendo was 
established by statute in 1401, and gained a melancholy notoriety 
during the religious struggles of the i6th century ; it seems to 
have been not so much a measure for the safeguarding of dogma 
as a violent assertion of the secular absolutism. It was not 
till 1676 that Charles II. caused it to be abrogated, and obtained 
a decision that in cases of atheism, blasphemy, heresy, schism 
and other rdigkius offences, the ecclesiastical courts should be 
confined to the penalties of excommunication, removal from 
office, degradation and other ecclesiastical means of censure, 
to the exclusion of the death penalty. Scotland was much 
later than England in giving up persecution and blood- 
shed : and so late as 1687 a student of medicine aged 
eighteen and named Hikenhead was accused of heresy and 
hanged at Edinburgh. In Ireland Richard de Lederede or 
I.«dred, a Franciscan and bishop of Ossory, in *324 prosecuted 
cm suspicion of heresy and for sorcery a certain Dame Alice 
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Kettk or Kyteler and her accomplices, Petronilia of Meath and 
her daughter Bassilla, who were accused of holding “ nightly 
• ■ conference with a spirit called Robert Artisson, to 
iniMod. sacrificed in the high way nine red cocks 

and nine peacocks’ eyes.” The lady had powerful connexions, 
and her brother-in-law, Arnold le Powrc, seneschal of K'lkennv 
even went so far as to imprison the bishop. Hut m spite o 
refusal of the secular authorities to co-operate with him, the bish p 
was strong enough to force them in 1.^25 t” some of he 
accused. Dame Kettle herself, however who h^ been ched 
to appear at Dublin before the dean of St Patr'ck s, escaped 

with the assistance of some of the nob es to '”8 ® j powre 
while the bishop, who had attempted to involve Arnold 
in the same char^>^c, la-canie involved 111 a (juarrel wiUi the 
administrators of the English government in Ireland; counter 
charges were brought against him, he was excommunicated 
by his metropolitan, Alexander de Bicknor, archbishop of 
Dublin; and in defiance of the king’s commands, after pub¬ 
lishing counter charges against the archbishop, he appealed to 
Rome and left the country. In 1335 Benedict Xll. wrote to 
Rdward 111. deploring the absence of any inquisition in the 
king s dominions, and exhorting him to lend the aid of the secular 
arm in repressing heresy. Archbishop Alexander, who in 1347 
was denounced as an abettor of heresy, died in 1349, and his 
successor was ordered to chastise those heretics who had taken 
refuge in the diocese from Richard de Lederede's violence, and 
whom his predecessor had protected. Finally, in 1354, Richard 
de Lederede himself was allowed to return to his diocese, where 
his zeal for persecution does not, however, seem to have found 
much further scope, lie died in 1360. 

The scene of the activities of the monastic Inquisition in France 
lay chiefly in the south. The repression of the Albigensian 
graaic heresy (see Ai.biuenses) went on even when its 
importance had quite disappeareJ. 'I’hc chronicle 
of tlie inquisitor Ciuilhem Pelhisso (d. 1268) shows us the most 
tragic episodes of the reign of terror which wasted Languedoc 
for a century. Guillaume Arnaud, Peter Celia, Bernard of 
Caux, Jean de St Pierre, Nicholas of Abbeville, Foulques de 
St Georges, were the chief of the inquisitors who played the part 
ol absolute dictators, burning at the slake, attacking both the 
living and the dead, confiscating their property and land, and 
enclosing the inhabitants both of the towns and the country 
m a network of suspicion and denunciation. The secular 
authorities were of the utmost assistance to them in this task ; 
owing to the confiscations, the crown had too direct an interest 
in the success of the inquisitorial trials not to connive at all their 
abuses. Under the regency of Alphoase of Poitiers Languedoc 
was regularly laid under contribution by the procureur des 
rncours. There were frequent attempts at retaliation, directed 
for the most part against the inquisitors, and isolated attacks 
were made on Dominicans. In 1234-1235 there were regular 
risings of the people at Albi and Narbonne, which forced the 
inquisitors to retreat. In 1235 the inquisitors were driven out 
of Toulouse. These risings were followed by terrible measures 
of repression, which, in turn, led to violent outbreaks on the part 
of the relatives, friends or compatriots of the sufferers. During 
the night of the 28th or 29th of May J242 the inquisitors and 
their agents were massacred at the castle of Avignonet. This 
massacre led to a persecution which went on without opposition 
and almost without a lull for nearly fifty years. At the beginning 
of the 14th century the terrified people found a defender 
in the heroic Franciscan Bernard Wlicieux. For a moment 
King Philip the Fair and Pope Clement V. seemed to interest 
themselves in the misfortunes of Languedoc, and the king of 
France sent down reformers; but they had no effect, their 
activity being restrained by the king himself, who was alarmed 
at a separatist movement which was arising in Languedoc. 
The work of repression which followed this moment of hope was 
carried out, between 1308 and 1323, by the inquisitor Bernard 
Guy, and completed the destruction of the Catharist heresy, 
the appearances of which after the middle of the 14th century 
became less and less frequent. Other heretics, for a time at least. 


took their place, namely the Spirituals, who had developed 
out of a branch of the Franciscans, and were remotely disciples 
of Joachim, abbot of Floris and whom tiheir rigid rule 
of absolute poverty led, by a reactwn against the cupidity of 
the ordinary ecclesiastics, to repudiate any hierarchy and to 
uphold the doctrines of Peter John de Oliva against the word 
of the pope. On the 17th of February 1317 John XXII. con¬ 
demned all these irregular followers of St Francis, “fraticeUi, 
jraires de paupere vita, bitoehi or beghini," and the Inquisition of 
Languedoc was at once set in motion against them. Four 
spmtuales were burnt at Marseilles in 1318, and soon the persecu¬ 
tion was extended to the Franciscan beguins or lertiarii, many 
people being burnt about 1320 at Narbonne, Lunel, B6ziers, 
^^sonne, &c. The persecution stopped for lack of an object, 
* c”'- • beguins were soon destroyed, and those 

01 the Sptntmles who were not sent to the stake or to prison 
were compelled by the papacy to enter other orders than the 
Franciscan. The Waldenses (q. v.) were more difficult to destroy: 
origmally less dangerous to the church tlian the Cathari, they 
resisted longer, and their dispersal in scattered communities 
aided their long resistance. 

In Jdic north of France the workings of the Inquisition were 
very intermittent; for there were fewer heretics there than in 
the south, and as they were poorer, there was less zeal on the 
part of the secular arm to persecute them. At its outset, how¬ 
ever, the Inquisition in the north of France was marked by a 
series of melancholy events : the inquisitor Robert le Bougre, 
formerly a Catharist, spent six years (1233-1239) in going through 
the Nivernais, Burgundy, Flanders and Champagne, burning 
at the stake in every place unfortunates whom he. condemneil 
without a judgment, supported as he was by the ecelesiastie.'il 
authorities and by princes such as Theobald of (Champagne. 
The pope was forced to put a check on his zeal, and, after an 
inquiry, condemned him to imprisonment for life. \V<' know 
that there were inquisitors settled in lie de France, Orlcanais, 
Tourainc, Lorraine and Burgundy during the 12th century, 
but we know next to nothing of what they did. In the 14th 
century, the Flemish and German heresies of the FVee .Spirit 
made their appearance in p'rance ; in 1310 a heretic named 
Marguerite I’orcttc was burnt at Bans, and in 1373 another 
named Jeanne Dauhenton, both of whom seem to have professed 
a kind of rudimentary pantheism, the latter being the head of 
a sect called the Turlupins. The Turlupins reappeared in 1421 
at Arras and Douai and were persecuted in a similar way. But 
in the 15th century, with the exception of a few condemnations 
aimed against the Hussites, the Inquisition acted but feebly 
against heresy, which, as in the famous case of the “ Vauderie " 
of Arras, was often nothing but fairly ordinary sorcery. 

From the middle of the 14th century onward, the parlement 
had taken upon itself the right of hearing appeals from persons 
sentenced by the Inquisition. And the University again, by 
its faculty of theology, escaped the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 
It was these two great bodies which at the time of the Re¬ 
formation took the place of the Inquisition in dealing with 
heresy. 

In Italy heresy not infrequently took on a social or political 
character; it was sometimes almost indistinguishable from the 
opposition of the Ghibellines or the communalist 
spirit of independence. Lombardy, besides a number 
of Cathari, contained a certain number of vaguely-defined sects 
against whom the efforts of the Apostolic Visitors sent by 
Innocent III. were not of much effect. From the ver)- earliest 
days of the Inquisition, John of Vicenza, Roland of Cremona 
and Rassiero Sacchoni directed their persecutions against 
Lombardy, and especially against Milan. St Peter Martyr, 
who was conspicuous for his bigoted violence, was assassinated 
in 1252. On the 20th of March 1256 Alexander IV. ordered the 
provincial of the friar preachers of Lombardy to increase the 
number of inquisitors in that province from four to eight. At 
Florence both heresy and Ghibellinism were alike crushed by 
the terrible severities of Fra Ruggieri, luid indulgences were 
promised to all who should aid in the extinction of heresy in 
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Tuscany. Certain districts revolted agai^t this violence, 
which threatened to devastate Italy as it had devastated 
Provence ; in 1277 Fra Corrado Pagano was killed on an expedi¬ 
tion against the heretics of the Vattelline, and ^0 years i^ter 
the people of Parma rose against the inquisitors. Besides, 
this reign of terror only raised to a furious pitch ^e passionate 
and independent piety of the Italian peoples. The body of a 
heretic, Armanno Ponzilupo, who was killed at Ferrara in 1269, 
was venerated by the people, and his mediation was even 
invoked, until the Inquisition had to suppress this cult. But 
it had a harder struggle against the successes of Gerard Legarelli, 
and especially Dolcino (see Apostolici), which only came to an 
end after a long and difficult trial of the adepts of the Messianist 
sect of Guglielma, some of whom belonged to the noble families 
of Lombardy. Up till the beginning of the 14th century, how¬ 
ever, the power of the Inquisition steadily increased, and at 
this period Zanghino Ugolini appeared as the most skilful 
exponent of its theory and procedure. About the same time 
Charles of Anjou introduced the Inquisition into the Two Sicilies, 
but it could rarely effect anything there ; the religious cohesion 
of the country was weak, and refugees were sure of safe hiding, 
both Waldenses and Fraticclli being frequently harboured 
there. When Sicily passed into the hands of Peter III. of 
Aragon, moreover, it came into a position of open hostility 
to the Holy See and became a refuge for heretics. 

Venice always preserved its autonomy as regards the repression 
of heresy ; she was perfectly orthodox, but remained entirely 
independent of Rome ; Innocent TV. sent inquisitors there, but 
the heretics continued actually to be subject to the secular 
tribunals. In 1288 a compromise was arrived at, and the papal 
Inquisition was admitted into the republic, but only on con¬ 
dition that it should remain under the control of the secular 
power ; thus there was established a mixed regime which sur¬ 
vived till the last days of the Venetian state. In Savoy the 
Inquisition constantly carried on severe measures against the 
Waldenses of the Alps. During the 14th and i.sth centuries 
there was an uninterrupted succession of trials. 

As regards the papal states, “ it was in the nature of things 
that, by a confusion of the two personages, the pope should 
consider all opposition to him qua Italian prince as 
»/**** resistance offered to the head of the church, i.e. to the 
Chanh. church " (Ch. V. Langlois). The Colonna had a personal 
animosity against the Gaetani; therefore Boniface 
VIII., a Gaetano, declared the Colonna to be heretics. Rienzi was 
accused of heresy for having questioned the temporal sovereignty 
of the pope at Rome. The Venetians, who in 1.^09 opposed the 
annexation of Ferrara by Clement V. to the detriment of the 
house of Esle, were proclaimed heretics and placed under the 
ban of Christendom. Savonarola was attacked because he 
interfered with the policy of Alexander VI. at Florence. It 
was this same desire for the hegemony of Italy which inspired 
the attitude of the popes throughout the middle ages, causing 
them to excommunicate, apparently without reason so far 
as doctrine was concerned the Visconti of Milan, the Della 
•Scala of Verona, the Maffredi of Faenza, &c., and prompting 
them to lay under an interdict or preach a crusade against 
certain rebellions great towns (Clement V. against Venice, 
John XXII. against Milan). Further, in each of the great 
cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, the papal party directed the 
local inquisition, and this power was rarely abused. 

In Germany heresies, especially of a mystical character, were 
numerous in the middle ages; some of them affected the mass 
of the people, and led to religious and social movements 

•rmaay. importance. The repression of heresy went 

on by fits and starts, and the Inquisition was never exercised 
so regularly in the Germanic as in certain of the Latin countries. 
At the outset of the 13th century persecutions of the Waldenses 
and Ortlibarii (followers of Ortlieb of Strassburg, r. 1200) took 
place at Strassburg ; measures were taken locally until, in 
1231, Gregory IX. issued definite instructions to the German 
prelates with a view to a regular repression of heresy, and gave 
full powers to execute them to Conrad of Marburg. Certain 
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nobles having offered him resistance, he preached a crusade 
against Hiem, but died by the hand of an assassin. The council 
of Mainz (April 1234) dealt gently with Cmuad’s murderers, 
but severely with the false witnesses whom he had em{doyed. 
Shortly before (February the diet of Frankfort had 

decid^, in spite of the pope’s injtmctions, ^t ^ destroetkm 
of heresy should be entrusted to ^e ordinaiy raaf^trates; And 
besides, thanks to the struggle between the Fhipiie and dte 
papacy, the German prelates always limited the preiugatives 
of the papal Inquisition. Again, by the municipal laws of the 
north (Sachsmspiegel) the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the matter 
of heresy was very much limited, while the Schwabeuspiegel 
(municipal laws for southern Germany) does not seem to be aware 
of the existence of any inquisitional jurisdiction or procedure. 
When in the 14th century communities of Beghards developed 
with extraordinary rapidity, it was the episcopal authority, 
both at Cologne and Strassburg, which undertook to deal with 
these groups of sectaries, and at the very height of the conflict 
between the Empire and the papacy. Marsilius of Padua, the 
theoretical exponent of the imperial rights, attributes to the 
secular judge the right and obligation to punish heresy, the 
priest’s role being merely advisory. In 1353 Innocent VI. tried 
to implant the papal Inquisition in Germany once for all; its 
success was but short, and Urlmn V.’s attempt in 1362 succeeded 
little better, in spite of the fact that Charles IV. (edicts of 
Lucca, June 1369) gave him the support of the secular power. 
Towards 1372, however, Gregory Xl. succeeded in regularizing 
the exercise of the powers of the papal inquisitors on German 
soil; and the latter, notably Kerlinger, Hetstedc, &c., set to 
work to destroy the communities of the Beghards, to burn their 
books, to close those beguinages which were under suspicion, 
and to check by more or less violent means mystical epidemics 
such os those of the “ flagellants.” “ dancers,” &c. But these 
measures provoked angry protests from the people, the secular 
magistrates and even the bishops, so that Gregory XL, perceiving 
that he was face to face with the popular party, invited the 
bishops to control the inquiries of his own envoys. At the end 
of the 15th centuiy the two inquisitions were acting con¬ 
currently. 

In Bohemia and the provinces subject to it the Waldenses 
had found their chosen country, and by the middle of the 13th 
century their propaganda was very flourishing. In 
1245 Innocent IV. ordered the bishops to pro.secute 
them with^the aid of the secular arm, and in 1257, at the request 
of King Premysl Ottokar II., Alexander IV. introduced the 
Inquisition into Bohemia. But from this date till 1335 inquisi¬ 
torial missions succeeded one another without effecting any 
sensible diminution in the material and moral strength of the 
heresy. The Waldenses had been joined by other sectaries, the 
Luciferani, and especially the Brethren of the Free Spirit. It 
was in vain that the bishops of Bohemia and Silesia carried 
on during the second half of the 14th century an active campaign 
against heresy ; the spirit of criticism which had arisen with 
regard to the morals, and even to the dogmas of the church, was 
already preparing the way for Hussitism. 

In the regions east of the Adriatic, Catharism, the first com¬ 
munities of which had very probably settled here, was supreme in 
the time of Innocent III. and Honorius III. The first 
Dominicans who established themselves in these parts 
had much to suffer from the aggression of those very stmtn. 
heretics whom they had come to convert. Gregory XL, 
implacable in his persecution of Catharism, preached a crusade 
against them in 1234, and Bosnia was laid waste by fire and 
sword. But in spite of these violent measures Catharism only 
gained strength in the churches of Bulgaria, Rumania, Slavonia 
and Dalmatia. In 1298 Boniface VIII. tried to organize the 
Inquisition there, but the project remained fruitless. The 
attempt was revived in 1323 by John XXII. with doubtful 
.success. The persecutions undertalcen in the 14th and 15th 
centuries merely resulted in binding the Cathari to the invading 
Turks, with whom they found more tolerance than with the 
Sla\’ princes converted to Roman orthodoxy. 
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INQUISITION 


In Spain the papal Inquisition could gain no solid footing | 
in the middle ages. Spain had been, in turn or simultaneously, i 
Arian under the Visigoths, Catholic under the Hispano- ' 
Spain. Komana, Mussulman by conque.st, and under a r^ime i 
of religious peace Judaism had developed there. After the 
reconquest, and even at the height of the influence of the Calhari 
its heresies had been of quite minor importance. At the end of 
the )2th century Alphonso II. and Peter II. had on principle 
promulgated cruel edicts against heresy, but the persecution 
seemed to be dormant. By the bull Dedtmnte of the z6th of 
May 1232 inquisitors were sent to Aragon by Gregory IX. on 
the request of Raymond of Penaforte, and by 1237-1238 the 
Inquisition was practically founded. But as early as 1233 
King Jame.s 1 . liad promulgated an edict against the heretics 
which quite openly put the Inquisition in a subaltern position, 
and secularized a great part of its activities. The people, more- : 
over, sltowed great hostility towards it. The inquisitor Pray 
Pedro de Cadrayta was murdered by the mob, and in 1235 the 
(iortes, with the consent of King James, prohibited the use of 
inquisitorial procedure and of the torture, as constituting a , 
violation of the Fueros, though they made no attempt to give 
effect to their prohibition. In Castile Alphonso the Wise had, 
by establishing in his Fuero Real and his Side FarUdas an 
entirely independent secular legislation with regard to heretics 
(1235), removed his kingdom from all papal interference. At the 
opening of the 14th century Castile and Portugal had still no 
Inquisition. But at that time in Spain orthodoxy was generally ; 
threatened only by a lew Fraticelli and Waldcnses, who were not | 
numerous enough to call for active repression. The Spanish | 
inquisitor Nicholas Eymerich, the author of the famous Direr- | 
torwm Jnquisilnrum, bad rarely to exercise his functions during 1 
the whole of his long career (end of 14th century). It was not | 
against heresy that the church had to direct its vigilance. A j 
mutual tokrance between the different religions bad in fact 
sprung up, even after the conquest ; the Christian.? in the 
north recognized the Mahoramidan and Jewish religions, and 
Alphonso \T. ot Castile took the title of imperador de los dvs ettUvs. 
But for a long time past both the derisions of councils and papal 
briefs had yiroclainied their surprise and indignation at this 
ominous indifference. As early as 1077 the third council ot 
Rome, and in 1081 Gregory VIL, protested against the admission 
of Jews to public offices in Spain. Clement IV., in a brief ot 
1266, exhorted James 1 . of Aragon to expel the Moors from his 
dominions. In 1278 Nicholas ill. blamed Peter 111 . for having 
made a truce with them. One of the eicnons of the council of 
Vienne (1311-1312) denounces a.s intolcraldc the fact that 
Mahummeclan prayers wore still proclaimed from the top of 
the mo.sques, and under the influence of tlvLs council the Spanish 
councils of Zamora (131.3) and Valladolid (1322) came to decisions 
which soon led to violent measures against the Mudegares 
(Mussulmans of the old (Christian provinces). Already in 1210 
massacres of Jews had taken place under the inspiration of 
Arnold of Narbonne, the papal legate ; in 1276 fre.sh disturbances 
took place as a result of James I.'s refusal to obey the order of 
Clement IV,, who had called upon him to expel the Jews from 
his dominions. In 1278 Nicholas IV. commanded the general 
of the Dominicans to send friars into all parts of the kingdom 
to work for the conversion of the Jews, and draw up lists of those 
who should refuse to be baptized. It was in vain that a few 
princes such as Peter Ill. or Ferdinand of Castile interfered ; the 
Spanish clergy directed the persecution with ever increasing 
zeal. In the 14th century the massacres increased, and during 
the year 1391 wliole towns were destroyed by fire and sword, 
while at Valencia eleven thousand forced baptisms took place. 
In the 15th century the persecution continued in the same way ; 

It can only be said that the years 1449, 1462, 1470, 1473 were 
marked by the greatest bloodshed. Moreover, the Mudegares 
were also .subjected to these baptisms and massacres en masse. 
From those, or the childrai of those who had escaped death by 
liaptism, was formed the clsiss of Comersos or Marremus, the latter 
name being confined to the converted Jews. This class was 
still further increased after the conquest of the kingdom of I 


Granada and the completion of the conquest by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and after the pacification of the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Valencia by Charles V. The Mahomniedans and Jews in 
these parts were given the choice between conversion and exile. 
Being of an active nature, and desiring some immediate powers 
as a recompense for their moral sufferings, the Jewish or Mussul¬ 
man Conversos soon became rich and powerful. In addition to 
the hatred of the church, which feaied that it might quickly 
become Islamized or Judaized in this country which had so 
little love for theology, hatred and jealousy arose also among 
laymen and especially in the rich and noble clas.ses, Limpieza, 
i.e. punty of blood, and the fact of being an “ old Christian ” 
were made the conditions of holding offices. It is true, this 
mistrust had assumed a theological form even before the Mahom- 
medan conquest. As early as 633 the council oi Toledo had 
declared heretics such converts, forced or voluntary, as returned 
to their old religion. When this principle was revived and, 
whether through secular jealousy, religious dislike or national 
pride, was applied to the Conversos, an essentially national 
Inquisition, directed against local heretics, was founded in Spain, 
and founded without the help of the papacy. It was created 
in 1480 by P'erdinand and Jsabolla. Sixtus IV. had wished the 
papal Inquisition to be established after the form and spirit of 
the middle ages ; but Ferdinand, in his desire for centralization 
(his efforts in this direction had already led to the creation of the 
Holy llermandad and the extension of the royal jurisdiction) 
wished to establish an inquisition which .should be entirely 
Spanish, and entirely royal. Rome resisted, but at last gave 
way. Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., Innocent VIII., Julius II. 
and after them all the popes of the j6th centtiry, saw in this 
secular attempt a great power in favour of orthodoxy, and 
approved it when established, and on .seeing its constant activity. 
The Inquisition look advantage of this to claim an almost complete 
autonomy. The decisions of the Roman Congregation of the 
Index were only valid for Spain if the Holy Office of Madrid 
thought good to countersign them ; consequently there were 
some books approved at Rome and proscribed in the peninsula, 
such as the Hisloria pelagiana of Cardinal Nores, and some which 
were forbidden at Rome and approved in the peninsula, such 
as the writings of Fathers Mateo Moya and Juan Bautista Poza. 
The Spani.sh Holy Office perceived long liefore Rome the dangers 
of my.sticism, aiKl already persecuted the mystics, the Ahmhrados 
while Rome (impervious to Molinisni) still favoured them. 
“ During the last few centuries the church of Spain was at once 
the most orthodox and the most independent of the national 
churches ” (Ch, V. I.angkiis). There was even a financial di.spute 
between the Inquisition and the papacy, in which the Inquisition 
had the belter of the argument; the Roman Penitentiary sold 
exemptions from penalties (involving loss of civil rights), such as 
prison, the galleys and wearing the sanbenito, and dispensations 
from the crime of Marravm (secret Judaism). The inquisitor , 
tried to gain control of this sale, and at a much higher price, and 
were .seconded in this by the kings of Spain, who saw that it was 
to their own interest. At first they tried a compiromise ; the 
unfortunate victims hud to pay twic-e, to the pope and to the 
Inquisition. But tlie payment to the pope was held by the 
Inquisition to reduce too much its own share of the confiscated 
property, and the struggle continued throughout the first haW 
of the i6th century, the Curia finally triumphing, thanks to the 
energy of Paul 111 . Since, however, the Inquisition continued to 
Hireaten the holders of papal dispensations, most of them found 
it prudent to demand a definite rehabilitation, in return for 
payments both to the king and the Inquisition. As a national 
institution the Inquisition had first of all the advantage of a 
very .strong centralization and very rapid procedure, consisting 
as it did of an organization of local tribunals with a supreme 
council at Madrid, the Suprema. The grand inquisitor was 
ex officio president for life of the royal council of the Inquisition. 
It was the grand inquisitor. General Jimenez de Cisneros, who 
.set in motion the inquisitorial tribunals of Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, Toledo, Murcia, Valladolid and Calahorra. There was no 
such tribunal at Madrid till the time of Philip IV. The inquisitor- 
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goneral of Aragon established inquisitors at Saragossa, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily and Pampeluna (moved later 
to Calahorra). From the very beginning the papacy strengthened 
this organization by depriving the Spanish metropolitans, by 
the bull of the 25th of September 1487, of the right of receiving 
appeals from the decisions given jointly by the bishops of the 
various dioceses, their suffr^ans and the apostolic inquisitors, 
and by investing the inquisitor-general with this right. And, 
more than this, Torquemada actually took proceedings against 
bishops, for example, the accusation of heresy against Don 
Pedro Aranda, bishop of Calahorra (1498); while the inquisitor 
Lucero prosecuted the first archbishop of Granada, Don Ferdi- 
nando de Talavera. Further, when once the Inquisition was 
closely allied to the crown, no Spaniard, whether clerk or layman, 
could escape its power. Even the Jesuits, though not till after 
1660, wore put under the authority of the Suprema. The 
highest nobles were kept constantly under observation ; during 
the reigns of Charles III. and Charles IV. the duke of Almodovar, 
the count of Aranda, the great writer Campomanes, and the two 
ministers Melchior de Jovellanos and the count of Florida-AlanoA, 
were attacked by the Suprema. But the descendants of Moors 
and Jews, though they were good Christians, or even nobles, 
were most held in siwpicion. Even during the middle ages the 
descendants of the Paterenes were known, observed and de¬ 
nounced. In the eyes of the Inquisition the taint of heresy was 
even more indelible. A family into wliich a forced conversion 
or a mixed marriage had introduced Moorish or Jewish blood 
was almost entirely deprived of any chance of public office, 
and was bound, in order to disarm suspicion, to furnish agents 
or spies to the Holy Office. The Spaniards were very quick to 
accept the idea of the Inquisition to such an extent as to look 
upon heresy as a national scourge to be destroyed at all costs, 
and they consequently considered the Inquisition as a powerful 
and indispensable agent of public protection ; it would be going 
too far to state that this conception is unknown to orthodox 
present-day historians of the Inquisition, and especially certain 
Spanish historians (cf. the preface to Menendez y Pelayo’s 
Heierodoxos espaftoles). As had happened among the Albigenses, 
commerce and industry wore rapidly paralysed in Spain by tliis 
odious regime of suspicion, especially as the Cmversas, who 
inherited the industrial and commercial capacity of the Moors 
and Jews, represented one of the most active elements of the 
population. Besides, this system of wholesale confiscations 
might reduce a family to beggary in a sii^le day, so that all 
transactions were liable to extraordinary risks. It was in vain 
that the counsellors of Charles V., and on several occasions 
the Cortes, demanded that the inquisitors and their countless 
agents should be appointed on a fixed system by the state ; the 
state, and above all the Inquisition, refused to make any such 
change. The Inquisition preferred to draw its revenues from 
heresy, and this is not surprising if wc think of the economic 
aspect of the Albigensian Inquisition; the system of encours 
was simply made general in Spain, end manned to exist there 
for three centuries. In the case of the Inquisition in Languedoc, 
there still remained the possibility of an appeal to the king, 
the inquisitors, or more rarely the pope, i^ainst these extortions ; 
but there was nothing of the kind in Spain. The Inquisition and 
the Crown could refuse each other nothing, and appeals to the 
pope met with their united resistance. As early as the reign of 
Ferdinand certain rich Converses who had bought letters of 
indulgence from the Holy See were nevertheless prosecuted 
by Ferdinand and Torquemada, in spite of the protests of 
Sixtus IV. The papacy met with the most serious checks under 
the Bourbons. Philip V. forbade all his subjects to carry appeals 
to Rome, or to make public any papal briefs without the royal 
exequatur. 

The political aspect of the work and character of the Inquisi¬ 
tion has been very diversely estimated ; it is a serious error to 
attribute to it, as has too often been done, extreme ideas of 
equality, or even to represent it as having favoured centralization 
and a royal absolutism to the same extent as the Inquisition of 
the 13th and 14th centuries in Languedoc. “ It was a mere 


coincidence,” says H. C. Lea, “ that the Inquisition and ateolut- 
ism developed side by side in Spain.” The Suprema did not 
attack all nobles as nobles; it attacked certain of them as 
Comersos, and the Spanish feudal nobles were sure enough of 
their limpiem to have nothing to fear from it. But it is undeni¬ 
able that it frequently tended to constitute a state within the 
state. At the time of their greatest power, the inquisitors paid 
no taxes, and gave no account of the confiscations which 
they effected ; they claimed for themselves and their agents the 
right of bearing arms, and it is well known that their declared 
adversaries, or even those who blamed them in some respects, 
were without fail prosecuted for heresy. But that was not the 
limit to their pretensions. In J574, under Philip IL, there was 
an idea of instituting a military order, that of Santa Maria de la 
Kspada Blanca, having as its head the grand inquisitor, and to 
him all the members of the order, i.e. all Spaniards distinguished 
by Impieza of blood, were to swear obedience in peace and in war. 
Moreover, they were to recognize his jurisdiction and give up to 
him the reversion of their property. Nine provinces had already 
consented, when Philip II. put a stop to this theocratic movement, 
which threatened his authority. It was, however, only the 
Bourbons, who had imbibed Gallican ideas, who by dint of 
perseverance managed to make the Inquisition subservient to 
the Crown, and Charles III., “the philosopher king,” openly 
set limits to the privileges of the inquisitors. Napoleon, on 
his entry into Madrid (December 1808), at once suppressed the 
Inquisition, and the extraordinary general Cortes on the 13th 
of February 1813 declared it to be incompatible with the constitu¬ 
tion, in spite of the protests of Rome. Ferdinand Vll. restored 
it(July 21, i8i4)onhis return from exile, but it was impoverished 
and almost powerless. It was again abolished as a result of the 
Liberal revolution of 1820, was restored temporarily in 1823 after 
the French military intervention under the doc d’Angouleme, 
and finally disappeared on the i tth of July 1834, when Queen 
Christina allied herself with the Liberals. “ It was not, however, 
till the 8th of May 1869 that the principle of religious liberty 
was proclaimed in the peninsula; and even since then it has been 
limited by the constitution of 1876, which forbids the public 
celebration of dissident religions ” (S. Reinach). In 1816 the 
pope abolished torture in all the tribunals of the Inquisition. 
It is a too frequent practice to represent as peculiar to the Spanish 
Inquisition modes of procedure in use for a lung time in the 
inquisitorial tribunals of the rest of Europe. There are no special 
manuals, or practica, for the inquisitorial procedure in Spain; 
but the few distinctive characteristics of this procedure may be 
mentioned. The Suprema allowed the accused an advocate 
chosen from among the members or familiars of the Holy Office ; 
this privilege was obviously illusory, for the advocate was chosen 
and paid by the tribunal, and could only interview the accused 
in presence of an inquisitor and a secretary. The theological 
examination was a delicate and minute proceeding ; the “ quali- 
ficators of the Holy Office,” special functionaries, whose equivalent 
can, however, easily be found in the niedieval Inquisition, 
charged those books or speeches which had incurred “ theological 
censures,” with “ slight, severe or violent ” suspicion. 'There 
was no challenging of witnesses; on the contrary, witnesses 
who were objected to were allowed to give evidence on the most 
important points of the case. The torture, to the practice of 
which the Spanish Inquisition certainly added new refinements, 
was originally very much objected to by the Spaniards, and 
Alphonso X. prohibited it in Aragon; later, especially in the 
rSth, i6th and 17th centuries it was applied quite shanielessly 
on tlie least suspicion. But by the end of the i8th century, 
according to Llorente, it had not been employed for a long time; 
the fiscal, however, habitually demanded it, and the accused 
always went in dread of it. The punishment of death by burning 
was much more often employed by the Spanish thsin by the 
medieval Inquisition; about 2000 persons were burnt in 
Torquemada’s day. Penitents were not always reconciled, as 
I they were in the middle ages, but those condemned to be burnt 
' were as a rule strangled previously. 

i With the extension of the Spanish colonial empire the 
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Inquisition spread throughout it almost (ontemporaneously with i 
SoanM Catholic faith. Ferdinand IV. decreed the estab- | 
•ndPartu- lishment of the Inquisition in America, and Jimenes 
gum in 1516 appointed |uan Quovedo, hishop of Qiba, 
Cotoate*. inquisitor-general delegate with discretionary powers. 
Excesses having been committed by the agents of the Holy 
Office. Charles V. decreed (October 15, 1538) that only the 
European colonists should be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Inqui.sition; but Philip 11 . increased the powers of the inquisitors' 
delegate and, in 1541, established on a permanent basis three 
new provinces of the Inquisition at Lima, Mexico and Cartagena. 
The first aulo-da-ji took place at Mexico in 1574, the year in 
which Hernando Cortez died. The Inquisition of Portugal 
was no less careful to ensure the orthodoxy of the Portuguese 
colonies. An Inquisition of the East Indies was established at 
Goa, with jurisdiction over all the dominions of the king of 
Portugal beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Finally Philip II. 
even wished to establish an itinerant Inquisition, and at 
his request the pope created, by a brief of the 21st of 
july 1571, the “ Inquisition of the galley.s,” or “ of fleets and 
armies.” 

After the expulsion of the Jews under Lsabella the Catholic 
(1492), followed under Philip lil. by that of the Moriscoes (1600), 

^ the Inqui.sition attacked especially Catholics descended 
mctMtiu infidels, the Marranes and Convenos, who were, 

otth» not without reason, suspected of often practising in 
Spanish secret the rites of their ancestral religions. .\s late as 
ma'"'' association was discovered at Madrid, 

consisting of twenty families, having a rabbi and a 
synagogue. In 1727 a whole community ol Moriscoes was 
denounced at Granada, and prosecuted with the utmo.st rigour. 
Again, a great number of people were denounced, sent to 
the galleys, or burnt, for having returned to their ancestral 
religion, on the flimsiest of evidence, such as making ablutions 
during the day time, abstaining from swine’s flesh nr wine, 
using henna, singing Moorish songs, or possessing Arabic manu¬ 
scripts. During the i6th and 17th centuries the Inqui.sition in 
Spain w'as directed against Protestantism. The inquisitor 
general, Fernando de Valdfe, archbishop of Seville, asked the 
pope to condemn the Lutherans to be burnt even if they were 
not backsliders, or wished to be reconciled, while in 1560 three 
foreign Protestants, two Englishmen and a Frenchman were 
burnt in defiance of all international law. But the Reformation 
never had enough supporters in Spain to occupy the attention 
of the Inquisition for long. After the Marranes the mystics 
of all kinds furnished the greatest number of victims to the 
terrible tribunal. Here again we should not lose sight of the 
tradition of the medieval hiqui.sition ; the mysticism of the 
Beghards, the Brethren of the Free Spirit and the innumerable 
pantheist sects had been pitilessly persecuted by the inquisitors 
of Germany and France during the 14th and 15th centuries. 
The Illuminati (alumhrados), who were very much akin to the 
medieval sectaries, and the mystics of Castile and Aragon were 
ruthlessly examined, judged and executed. Not even the most 
famous persons could escape the suspicious zeal of the inquisitors 
Valdes and Melchior Cano. The writings of Luis de Granada 
were censured as containing cosas de alumhrados. ,St Ignatius 
de Loyola was twice imprisoned at the beginning of his career ; 
St Theresa was accused of misconduct, and several times de¬ 
nounced ; one of her works, Conceptos del amor divino, was 
prohibited by the Inquisition, and she was only .saved by the 
personal infltienec Philip II. Countless numbers of obscure 
visionaries, devotees both men and women, clerks and laymen, 
were accused of Illuminism and perished in the fires or the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. From its earliest appearance 
Mohnosism was persecuted with almost equal rigour. Molinos 
himself was arrested and condemned to pjerpetual imprisonment 
(1685-1687),and during the 18th century, till 1781, several Molin- 
osists were burnt. The Inqui.sition also attacked Jansenism, 
Ireemasonry (from 1738 onwards; cf. the bull In eminenti) and 
“ philosophism,” the learned naturalist Josi Clavigo y Faxarcho 
(1730-1806), the mathematician Benito Bails (1730-1797), 


the poet Tomas de Iriarte, the ministers Clavigo Rida, Aranda 
and others being prosecuted as ” philosophers.” Subject also 
to the tribunal of the Holy Office were bigamists, blasphemers, 
usurers, .sodomites, priests who had married or broken the 
secrecy of the confessional, laymen who assumed ecclesiastical 
costume, &c. “ In all these matters, though the Inquisition 
may have been indiscreet m meddling with affairs which did not, 
loncern it, it must be confessed that it was not cruel, and that it 
was always preferable to fall into the hands of the Inquisition 
rather than those of the secular judge.s, or even the Roman 
inquisitors ” (S. Reinach). Apart from certain exceptional 
cruelties such as those of the Inqui.=ition of Calahorra, perhaps 
the greatest number of executions of .sorcerers took place in tlie 
colonies, in the Philippines and Mexico. In Spain the persecu¬ 
tion was only moderate; at certain times it disappeared almost 
completely, especially in the time of the clear-sighted inquisitor 
Salazar. 

Two features of the Sp-anish Inquisition are especially note¬ 
worthy ; the prosecutions for “ .speeches suspected of heresy” 
and the censure of books. The great scholar Pedro de I.eriua, 
who after fifty years at Paris (where he was dean of the faeulty of 
theology) had returned to Spain as abbot of Gompluto, was called 
upon in 1537 to abjure eleven “ Erasmian propositions, .and 
was forced to return to Paris to die. Juan de Vergara and his 
brother were summoned before the Inquisition for favouring 
Erasmus and his writings, and detained several years before 
they were acquitted. Fray .Monso dc X'irucs, ehaplain to 
Charles V., was imprisoned on an absurd charge of depreciating 
the monastic state, and was only released by the pope at the 
instance of the emperor. Mateo Paseual, professor of theology 
at Alcala, who had in a puidie lecture expressed a doubt as to 
purgatory, suffered imprisonment and the confiscation of his 
goods. A similar fate befell Montemayor, Las Brozas and Luis 
de la Cadena. 

The eensure of books was established in 1502 by Ferdinand 
and Isabella as a slate institution. All books had to pass through 
the hands of the bishops ; in 1521 the Inquisition took upon 
itself the examination of books suspected of Lutheran heresy. 
In 1554 Charles V. divided the responsibility for the censorship 
between the. Royal Conneil, whose dutv it was to grant or refuse 
the imprimatur to manuscripts* and the Inquisition, which 
retained the right of prohibiting books which it judged to be 
pernicious ; but after 1527 it a'so gave the licence to print. 
In 1547 the Suprema produced an Index of prohibited books, 
drawn up in 1546 by the university of Louvain ; it was completed 
especially as regards Spanish books, in 1551, and several later 
editions were published. Moreover, the rerisnres de lihrns might 
present themselves in the name of the Holy Office in any private 
library or bookshop and eonfiscate prohibited bonks. In 155.S 
the penalty of death and confiscation of property was decreed 
against any bookseller or individual who should keep in his 
possession condemned books. The censure of books was 
eventually abolished in 1812. 

Bini.ior.RAPHY.— A critical bibliography was drawn up by V. 
I'redericq in the preface to the French translation (igoo) of 11 . C. 
Lea’s important standard work ; History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages (3 vols., London, 1888). Ssec also J. Havet, VHhhie. 
el le bras seciilier au moyen lige jusqu'au XHH sMe in the (Euvres 
completes, vol. ii. (Paris, 1806); Ch. V. T.anglois, VInquisition d’apres 
des Iravaux rhents (Paris, 1901) ; Pouais, V Inquisition (Paris, 1907); 
E. Vacandard, L'lnquisition (Paris, 1907) I Douais, Documents pour 
semir A I'hiitoire dc Vinquisition dans le Languedoc (2 vols., Paris, 
1900); Dollingcr, Deitrage sur Sektengeschu-hte des Mittelatlers 
(2 vols., Municli, 1890). The second volume Is composed of docu¬ 
ments) ; Molinier, L’lnquisition dans le midi de la France au 
XIII'' et au XIV’ siicle. &lude sur les sources de son histoire (Paris, 
1880); P. Fredericq, Corpus documentorum inquisitioms haereticae 
pravitatis neerlandicae (1205-1525) (4 vols., (Ihent, 1889-1900) ; 
Tanon, Histoire des trihunaux de Vinquisition en France (Pans, 
1893) ; Han.sen, Inquisition, Hexenwahn iind Hexenverfolgung 
(Munich, igoo); Llorcnte, Histoire criti^e de Vinquisition d'Espagne 
(4 vols., Paris, 1818); H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of 
Spain (5 vols., London, 1905-1908); S. Reinach, articles on 
Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spam in the Eevue cntiijue 
(1906, 1907, 1908) and Cultes, mythes et religions (Paris, 1908), 
tome iii. (P. A.) 
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INSANITY (from Lat. in, not, and sanus, sound), a generic 
term applied to certain morbid mental conditions produced 
by defect or disease of the brain. The synonyms in more or less 
frequent use are lunacy (from a supposed influence of the moon), 
mental disease, alienation, derangement, aberration, madness, 
unsoundness oj mind. The term Psychiatry { 4 'vXHi mind, and 
tarpeia, treatment) is applied to the study and treatment of 
the condition. 

I. Medical and General 

There are many diseases of the general system productive 
of disturbance of the mental faculties, which, either on account 
Oeflaltlon nature, from their being associated 

' with the course of a particular disease, or from their 
slight intensity, are not included under the head of insanity 
proper. From a strictly scientific point of view it cannot 
be doubted that the fever patient in his delirium, or the 
drunkard in his excitement or stupor, is insane ; the brain of 
either being under the influence of a morbific agent or of a poison, 
the mental faculties are deranged ; yet such derangements 
aie regarded as functional disturbances, i.e. disturbances pro¬ 
duced by agencies which experience tells will, in the majority 
of cases, pass off within a given period without permanent 
results on the tissues of the organ. The comprehensive scientific 
view of the po.sition is that all diseases of the nervous system, 
v/hether primary or secondary, congenital or acquired, should, in 
the words of Griesinger, be regarded as one inseparable whole, 
of which the so-called mental diseases comprise only a moderate 
proportion. However important it may be for the physician 
to keep this principle before him, it may be freely admitted that 
it cannot be carried out fully in practice, and that social considera¬ 
tions compel the medical profession and the public at large to 
draw an arbitrarv line between such functional diseases of the 
nervous system us hysteria, hypochondriasis and delirium on the 
one hand, and .such conditions as mania, melancholia, stupor and 
dementia on the other. 

All attempts at a short definition of the term “ insanity ” 
have proved unsatisfactory; perhaps the nearest approach 
to accuracy is attained by the rough statement that it is a 
symptom of disease of the brain inducing disordered mental symptoms 
—the term disease being used in its widest acceptance. But 
even this definition is at once too comprehensive, as under it 
might be included certain of the functional disturbances alluded 
to, and too exclusive, as it does not comprehend certain rare 
transitory forms. Still, taken over all, this may be accepted as 
the least defective short definition; and moreover it possesses 
the great practical advantage of keeping liefore the student the 
primary fact that insanity is the result of disease of the brain 
(see Brain, and Neuropathology), and that it is not a mere 
immaterial disorder of the intellect. In the earliest epochs of 
medicine the corporeal character of insanity was generally 
admitted, and it was not until the superstitious ignorance of 
the middle ages had obliterated the scientific, though by no 
means always accurate, deductions of the early writers, that any 
theory of its purely psychical character arose. At the present 
day it is unnecessary to combat such a theory, as it is universally 
accepted that the brain is the organ through which mental 
phenomena are manifested, and therefore that it is impossible 
to conceive of the existence of an insane mind in a healthy brain. 
On this basis insanity may be defined as consisting in morbid 
conditions of the brain, the results of defective formation or altered 
nutrition of its substance induced by local or general morbid processes, 
and characterhed especially by non-development, obliteration, im¬ 
pairment or perversion of one or more of its psychical functions. 
Thus insanitv is not a simple condition; it comprises a large 
number of diseased states of the brain, gathered under one 
popular term, on account of mental defect or aberration being 
the predominant symptom. 

The insanities arc sharply divided into two great classes— 
the Congenital and the Acquired. Under the head of Congenital 
Insanity must be considered all cases in which, from whatever 
cause, brain development has been arrested, with consequent 


impotentiality of development of the mental faculties; under that 
of Acquired Insanity all those in which the brain has been born 
healthy but has suffered from morbid processes affect¬ 
ing it primarily, or from diseased states of the general®,"* 
system implicating it secondarily. In studying the 
causation of these two great classes, it will be found that certain 
remote influences exist which are believed to be commonly 
predisposing; these will be considered as such, leaving the 
proximate or exciting causes until each class with its subdivisions 
comes under review. 

In most treatises on the subject will be found discussed the 
bearing which civilization, nationality,occupation,education,&c., 
have, or are supposed to have, on the production ^^caueutloa 
insanity. Such discussions are as a rule eminently 
unsatisfactory, founded as they are on common observa¬ 
tion, broad generalizations, and very imperfect statistics. 
As they are for the most part negative in result, at the best 
almost entirely irrelevant to the present purpose, it is proposed 
merely to summarize shortly the general outcome of what has 
been arrived at by those authorities who have sought to assess 
the value to be attached to the influence exercised by such 
factors, without entering in any detail on the theories involved. 
The causes of insanity may be divided into (a) general, and (b) 
proximate. 

(a) General Causes. —i. Civilization. —Although insanity is by 
no means unknown amongst savage races, then- can be no reasonable 
doubt that it is much more frequently developed in civilized com¬ 
munities ; also that, as the former come under the influence ol 
civilization, the percentage of lunacy is increased. This is in con¬ 
sonance with the observation of disease of whatever nature, and is 
dependent in the case of insanity on the wear and tear of nerve 
tissue involved in the struggle lor existence, the physically de¬ 
pressing effects of pauperism, ami on the abase of alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants ; each of which morbid factors falls to be considered separately 
as a proximate cause. In considering the influence of civilization 
upon the production of insanity, regard must be had to the more 
evolved ethical attitude towards disease in general which exists in 
civilized communities as well as to the more perfect recognition and 
registration ol imsanity. 

2. Nationality. —In the face of the imperfect social statistics 
aliorded by most Kuropean and American nations, and in their 
total absence or inaccessibility amongst the rest of mankind, it is 
impossible to adduce any trustworthy statement under this head. 

3. Occupation. —There is nothing to-prove that insanity is in any 
way connected with the pro.secution of any trade or profession 
per se. Even if statistics existed (which they do not) showing the 
proportion of lunatics belonging to different occupations to the 1000 
of the population, it is obvious that no accurate deduction quoad 
the influence of occupation could be drawn. 

4. Education. —There is no evidence to show that education has ' 
any influence over either the production or the prevention of in¬ 
sanity. The general result of discussions on the above subjects has 
Ixien the production of a series of aritlimetical .statements, which 
have cither a misleading bearing or no bearing at all on the question. 
In the study of insanity statistics are of shght value from the scien¬ 
tific point of view, and are only valuable in its financial aspects. 

5. Inheritance. —The hereditary transmission ol a liability to 
mental disease must be reckoned as the most important among all 
predisposmg causes of insanity. It is probably well within the 
mark to say that at least 50 % of the in.sane have a direct or colla¬ 
teral hereditary tendency towards insanity. The true significance 
of this factor cannot as yet be explained or described shortly and 
clearly, but it cannot be too definitely stated that it is not the 
insanity wliich is inherited, but only the predisposition to the 
manifestation of mental .symptoms in the presence of a sufficient 
exciting cause. The most widely and generally accepted view of 
the exciting cause of insanity is that the predisposed brain readily 
breaks down under mental stress or bodily privations. There is, 
however, another view which has been recently advanced to the 
effect that the majority of mental diseases are secondary to bodily 
disorders, hereditary predisposition being the equally predisposing 
causal factor. There is probably truth in both these views, and 
such an admission accentuates the complexity of the factorship of 
heredity. If insanity can be induced by physical disorders, which 
must essentially be of the nature of toxic action or of mechanical 
agency which can alter or influence the functional powers of the 
brain, then it is probable that hereditary predisposition to insanity 
means, not only the transmission of an unstable nervous system, 
but alro a constitution which is either peculiarly liable to the pro¬ 
duction of such toxic or poisonous substances, or incapable of 
effectively dealing with the toxins or poisonous substances normally 
formed during metabolic processes. Such a view broadens our 
conception of the factorship of hereditary transmission and offers 
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explanation as to the manner in which insanity mdy appmr in 
families iireviously free from the taint. Very fretjuently we nnu in 
the hi.story of insane patients that althouKli there may be no in¬ 
sanity in the family there are iiniloiibted indications of nervous 
alongside of physical instability, the parental nervous defects 
taking the ioim'of extreme nervousness, vagationdagc, epilepsy, 
want of mental lialanre, meriuality in mental development or 
endownieiit, extreme nieiital hrilliancy in one direction associated 
with marked deficiency in others, the physical delects showing 
theiilHelvos in the form of insanity ; liability to tubercular and 
rheumatic infections. The failure of consUtutional power which 
allows of the invasion of the tubercle bacillus and the micrococcus 
rheiiinaticus in certain members of a family is'a|iparently closely 
allied to that whirh favours the development of mental symptoms 
m others. .... 

b. Coiisain’u/Hi/v.—It has been strongly asserted that con¬ 
sanguineous iit.'irriage is a prolific source of nc*rvous instability. 
Theie is ecmsiderable diversity of opinion on tliis subject; the 
general outcome ol the investigations of many careful inquirers 
njiiiears to he that tlie offipring of healthy cousins of a liealthy 
stock IS not more liable to nervous disease Ilian ttiat of unrelated 
parents, lint tli.il evil consecpienees follow vvlicre there is a strong 
teinleru y m (lie family to degeneration, luil only in the direct ion 
ot ihe origni.il diathesis, bid also towards instability of the nervous 
system. Tlic objection to tile marriage of Wood relations does not 
arise from the bare fact of tlieir relatioiisliiji, hut has its grouncl in 
the fear of their having a vicious variation of constitution, wliicli, 
in tiieir children, is jiroiie lo become inlensified. There is sufiicieiit 
evidence adducihle to prove th.st cIok'.' breeding is prcHinctb’e of 
degeneration ; and when the ninltitorm functions of the nervous 
syslem ,ate taken inin arcoiint, it niav almcast lie assumed, md only 
tiiai it suffers concomitantly wltli other org.ans, Init tli.it d ni.iy 
also be lin- first to sutler independentlv. 

7. Parnitul Of the other e.aiiscs affecting llie parents 

whirh ajijie.ir to have an inlliienre in engendering a jiredisposition 
to insaniiv in the offspring, the abuse of alcoliolic stimulants and 
ora,ates, over-e\ertion ol tlie mental faculties, advanced age and 
weak health 111,ly be cited. Great stress Ii.as been laid on ine 111- 
flneuce exercised liy the first of these eoilddinns, and many exlrc’me 
statemenls have been made regarding it. Snrh statements must be 
accejdcd with reserve, for, although there is reason for ait,selling 
ccinsideralile weight to the history of ancc.stral intemperance as a 
jirobable causaiing influence, d has been generally assumed a.s the 
])ruvp(l cause by iliose who hsve tfcatcU of the silbjccl, without 
reference to other agencies which may have acted in common with 
it, or cpiite indc'pernlently of it How*evcr nn.satistictory from a 
seienlific point of view it may appear, the general statement must 
stand that whatever tends to lower the nervous enerjn- of a parent 
may modify the development of the progeny. Constitutional 
tendciiey to nervous Instability once established m a family may 
make itself fell in various dircetions—epilepsy, hysteria, liyjx.- 
rhondriasts, neuralgia, certain forms of paralysis, insanity, eecen- 
trie.ity. It is asserted that exceptional genius in an individual 
member is a Jilicnomenal indication. Confined to the question of 
insanity, the meirhid inheritance may manifest itself in two direc¬ 
tions—in defective brain orgauiratioii manifest from birfli, nr 
from the age at which its faculties arc potential, Lr. congenital 
insanity ; or in the ucurnlie diathesis, which may be present 111 a 
brain to all appe.arance congenitally petfect, and may present itself 
merely by a tendency to break down under circumstances which 
would not affect a person of originally hcallhy constitution. 

8. Pt-nodir /n/fnemvs.—'Ilie evolutional periods of puberty, 
adolcsience, utcro-gestation, the efimactoric period and old age 
cxerci.se an effect upon the nervous system. It may be freelj 
admitted that the nexus between physiologieal processes and 
mental dislurhanccs is as regards certain of the periods, obscure, 
and tliat the causal relation is dependent more on induction than 
on demonstration ; but it may be pleaded that it is not more obscure 
ill respect of insanity than of many other diseases. The pathological 
(liflieulty obtains mostlv in the relation o1 llie earlier evolutional 
jienods, puberty and adolescence, to msanite ; in the others a 
pliysioiogico-pathological nexus may be traced; but in regard to 
the former there is nothing to take hold of except the purely 
pliysiological jirocesr. of development of the sexual function, ihe 
expansion of the intelleetual powers, and rapifi increase of tlie hulk 
of tlic body. Although in thoroughly stable subjects due provision 
is made lof these evolutional processes, it Is not difficult to conceive 
that in the nervously unstable a comsideralilc ri.sk is run by tlie 
brain in consequeiiee o( the strriii laid on it. Between the adolescent 
and climacteric periods the constitution of the nervous, as of the 
other systems, becomes established, and distiirliance i.s not likely 
lo occur, except from some accidental circumstances apart from 
evolution. In the most hoaltliily constituted individuals the 
" iliange of life" expresses itself by some loss of vigour. The 
nounshing (trophesial) function becomes less active, and cilhe:- 
various degrees of wasting occur or there Is a tendency towards 
restitution in hulk of tissues by a less highly organized material. 
The most important instance ol the latter tendency is fatty de¬ 
generation of muscle, to which the arterial system is very liable, 
in the mass of mankind those changes assume no pathological 


importance : the man or woman ol middle life passes into advanced 
age without serious constitutional disturbance; on the other hand, 
there may he a break down of llie system due to involutional changes 
ill special organs, as, for instance, fatty degeneration of the heart. 
In all probability the insanity of the climacteric period may be 
referred to two pathological conditions : it may depend on structural 
changes ill the brain due to fatty degeneration of its arteries and 
cells, or it may be a secondary result ol general systemic disturbance, 
as indicated by cessation of menstruation in the female and possilily 
by some analogous modification of the sexual function m men. 
The senile period brings with it further reduction of formative 
activity ; all the tissues waste, and are liable to fatty and calcareous 
degeneration. Here again, the arteries of the brain are very generally 
implicated ; atheroma in some degree is almost always present, 
but is by no means necessarily followed by insanity. 

The various and profound modifications of the system whicli 
attend the periods ol utcro-gestation, pregnancy and child-bearing 
do not leav'e the nervous centre.s unaffected. Most women arc liable 
lo slight changes of disposition and temper, morbid longings, strange 
likes and dislikes during pregnancy, more especially during the 
earlier months; but these are universally accepted as accompani¬ 
ments of the condition not involving any doubts a.s to sanity. But 
there are various factors at work in the sy.stcm during pregnancy 
which have grave influence on the nervous system, more especially 
in those hereditarily jiredisposed, and in those gravid for the first 
time. There is modification ot direction of tlie blood towards a 
new focu.s, and its quality is changed, as is shown by an increase ol 
lihrin and water and a decrease of albumen. To such physical 
intluencos are superadded the discomfort and uneasiness of the 
.situation, mental anxiety and anticipation of danger, and in the 
unmarried the horror ot disgrace. In the puerperal (recently 
delivered) woman there arc to be taken into jiatliological account, 
in addition to tlie dangers of scjisis, tlie various dejiressing inniiences 
of rliild-bed, its various accidents reducing vitality, the sudden 
return to ordinary jihysiologicai conditions, the rapid call for a new 
focus of nutrition, the translation as il were of the lilood sujijily 
from the uterus to the mammae—all pliysical influences liable to 
afiecl tlie bruin. Tliese influences may act independently of moral 
sliork ; bill, where this is coincident there is a condition of the 
nervous system uniirejiared lo resist its action. 

(/i) Pkoximatii Causes.—T lie proximate causes of in.samty may 
lie divided into (1) toxic agents, (z) inecliamcal injury lo tlie lirairi, 
including ujioplexies and tumours, and (3) arlenal degeneration 

I. Toxic Agents. -The definiie nature of the sj'mptoms in the 
majority of the forms of acute insanity leave little re-nson lo doubt 
that they result from an mvasion of the system by toxins of various 
kinds. The symptoms referred lo may be brie.lly indicated as 
follows; (i.) Pyrexia, or fever generally of an irregular type, 
(ii.) Hyperleiicocytosis, or an increase of the white blood Corpiiseles, 
which is the chief method by which the animal organism protects 
itself against the noxious mflnence ot micro-organisms and their 
toxins. In such cases as typhoid fever, which is c.msed by a bacillus, 
or Malta fever which is caused by a coccus, it is found that il the 
blood serum of the patieni is mixed ili vitro with a broth culture of 
the infecting organism in a dilution of i in 50, that the bacilli or 
the cocci, as the case may be, when examined microscopically, are 
seen lo run into groups or clusters. The organisms are said to be 
agglutinated, and the suKstaiice in the serum which produces thus 
reaction is termed an aggiutinine. In many Of the forms of insanity 
wliieli present the symptom of hyjierleucocyfosis there can also he 
demonstrated the fact that the blood scrum oi the patients contains 
agglutinines to certain mcmliers of a group Of streptococci (so 
called on accoiinl of their tendency to grow m the form of a chain, 
(TTgfirTds; (ill.) the rapid organic affection of the special nerve 
elements depending upon the virulence ol the toxin, and the resist¬ 
ance ol the individual to its influence; (iv.) the marked physical 
deterioration as indicated by emaciation and other changes in 
nutrition; (v.) llie close analogy between the character of many 
of flic mental symptoms, e.g. delirium, hallucinations or depression, 
and the symjitoms produced artificially liy the administrution of 
certain poisonous drug.s. 

The tcixie substances which are generally believed to be a.ssocialed 
with the causation of mental disorders may be divided into three 
great classes : (0) those which arise from the morbific products of 
metaliolism within the body itself " auto-intoxicants ’’; {h) those 
due to the invasion of the blood or tissues by micro-organisms ; 
(c) organic or inorganic poisons introduced into the system volun¬ 
tarily or accidentally. 

(«) Auio-intoxication may be due to defective met>al)olism 01 lo 
physiological instability, or to both combined. The results of 
defective metabolism are most clearly manifested in the mental 
symptoms which not infrequently accompany such diseases as 
gbut, diabetes or obesity, all of which depend primarily upon a 
deficient chemical elaboration of the products of metabolism. 
The association of gout and rheumatism w«h nervotm and mental 
diseases is historioal, and the gravest forms ol spinal and eerebral 
degeneration have been found in association with diabetes. Until 
the pathology ol these affections is better understood we are not in 
a position to determine the nature of the toxins which appear to be 
the cause of these diseases and of their accompanvlng nervous 
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symptoms. Physiological instability is usually mauifestcd 
neurotic persons under the strain of any unusual change m their 
environment. If, for instance, any material change in the food 
supply consisting either in a decrease of its quality or quantity, 
or m a failure to assimilate it properly, the nerve-cells become 
exhausted and irritable, sleep is diminished and a condition known 
as the delirium of collapse or exhaustion may supervene. An extreme 
instance of this condition is presented by the delirium occurring in 
shipwrecked persons, who having to take to the boats are suddenly 
deprived of food, water or both. Poisoning of the nervous system 
may also result from the defective action of special glands such 
as the thyroid, the liver or the kidneys. These conditions are 
specially exemplified in the mental disturbances which accompany 
exophthalmic goitre, uraemic poisoning, and the conditions of 
ilepression which are observed in jaundice and other forms of hepatic 
insufficiencv. 

The results of modern research point to a growing belief in the 
frequency of infection of the nervous system from the hosts of 
micro-organisms which infest the alimentary tract. No definite 
or substantiated discoveries have as yet been formulated which 
would justify us in treating this source of infection as more tlian a 
highly probable causative influence. 

{^) When we turn, however, to the potentiality of infection by 
micro-organisms introduced Irom without into the sy.stem vve are 
upon surer if not upon entirely definite ground. A special form of 
insanity called by Weber, who first described it, the delirium of 
collapse, was observed by him to follow certain infectious diseases 
such as typhus fever aiul pneumonia, lii later years it lias betui 
frequently observed to follow attacks of influenza. Keccntly our 
views have broadened and we find that the delirium of collapse is 
an acute, confusional in.satiity which may arise without any previous 
febrile symjitoins, and is in fact one oi the common forms of acute 
iasauity. The nature of the physical symptoms, the mental con¬ 
fusion and hallucinations which arcompany it, as well as the fact 
that it frequently follows some other infective disease, leave no 
doubt as to its toxic origin. A similar and analogous condition is 
presented by incidence of general paralysis after a previous syphilitic 
iniection. The symptoms of general paralysis coupled with the 
( \»ensive and rapid degeneration of not only the nervous but ol the 
whole of the body tissues point to a micrnbic disease of intense 
virulence which, though probably net syphilitic, is yet induced, and 
eiihancefl in its action by tlic previous dcvitali/ing action of the 
syphilitic toxin. There is abundant evidence to show that emotions 
which powerfully aficet t he mind, if long continued, conduce toward.s 
a condition of metabolic cliange, which in its turn deleteriously 
affects the nervoub bystem, and which may terminate in Inducing a 
true toxic insanity. 

One of the best examples of insanitv arising irom micro-organisms 
is that form which occurs after childbiith, and which is known as 
puerperal mania. Other in.sanitie.s rnay, it is true, arise at this 
period, but those which occur within the first fourteen days after 
parturition arc generally of infective origin. The. confusional nature 
of the mental symptoms, the delirium and the physical symptoms 
are sufficient indications of the analogy of tliib form of mental 
aberration with sucli other toxic forms of insanity as wo find arising 
from septic wounds and which sometimes accompany tlic early 
toxic stages of virulent infectious diseases such as tyjihus, diphtlioria 
or malignant scarlet fever. 

The infective origin of puerperal mania is undoubted, lliough, 
as yet, no sjiocial pathogenic organism has been isolated. Dr 
Douglas {Ed. Med. journ., 18(17,1.413) found tin* staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus present in the blood in 0110 case; Jackman (quoted 
iv(. cit.) found the micrococcus pneumonidl crouposai* in one case ; 
while Haultain (Ed. Med. Jount., 1807, 11. 131) found only the 
bacillus coli communis in the blood and secretions of .several cases. 
Fiom our experience of similar mental and physic.al symptoms 
produced as a result of .septic wounds or wliirb succ'^ed surgical 
tiperations there seems to be no doubt tliat several forms of micro¬ 
cocci or streptococci of a virulent character are capalile by means 
of the toxins tliey exude ol ctiu.smg acute delirium or mania of a 
confusional clinical t>q5e when introduced into the body. 

fr) Accidental and voluntary poisonings of the system which 
result in insanity are illustrated by the form.s of insanity which 
follow phosphoni. or lead poisoning and bv Pellagra. 'J'he voluntary 
intoxicatioii of the system by such drugs us morphia and alcohol 
w'ill be treated of lielow. 

2 and 3. Mechanical injuries to the bruin arise from direct violence 
to the s'UuIb from apo]>lectic hemorrluige or embolism, or from 
rapidly growing tumours, or from arterial {legeiieratiou. 

■J'he forms of insanity may he divided into (I.) Congenital 
Mental Defect and ( 11 .) Acquired Insanity. 

1 . Congenital Menial Defeel. The morbid mental 
conditions which fall to he considered under this head 
are Idiocy (with its modification. Imbecility) and 
Cretinism (?.».). 

Idiocy (from Gr. tSmTij?, in its secondary meaning of a 
deprived person). In treating of idiocy it must be carefully 


borne in mind that we are dealing with mental phenomena dis¬ 
sociated for the most part from active bodily disease, and that, 
in whatever degree it may exist, we have to deal with , , 
a brain condition fixed by the pathological circum- 
stances under which its possessor came into the world or by 
such as had been present before full cerebral activity could be 
developed, and the symptoms of which are not dependent on the 
intervention of any subsequent morbid process. From the 
earliest ages the term Amentia has been applied to this condition, 
in contradistinction to Dementia, the mental weakness following 
on acquired insanity. 

The causes of congenital idiocy may be divided into four 
classes: (i) hereditary predisposition, (») constitutional con¬ 
ditions of one or both parents affecting the constitution of the 
infant, (3) injuries of the infant prior to or at birth, and (4) 
injuries or diseases affecting the infant head during infancy. 
All these classes of causes may act in two directions : they 
may produce either non-development nr abnormal development 
of the cranial hones as evidenced by microcephalism, or by 
deformity of the head ; or they may induce a more subtle morbid 
condition of the constituent elements of the brain. As a rule, 
the pathological process is more easily traceable in the case of the 
last three classes than in the first. For instance, in the case of 
constitutional conditions of the parents we may have a history 
of syphilis, a disease which often leaves its traces on the bones of 
the skull; and in the third case congenital malformation of the 
brain may Ire produced by mechanical causes acting on the child 
in utero, such as an attempt to procure abortion, or deformities 
of the maternal pelvis rendering labour difficult and instrumental 
interference necessary. In such cases the Ixmcs of the skull 
may be injured ; it is only fair, however, to say thul more brains 
are saved than injured by instrumental interference. With 
regard to the fourth class, it is evident that the term congenital 
is not strictly applicable ; hut, as the period of life implicated is 
that prior to the potentiality of the manifestation (.f the in¬ 
tellectual powers, and as the result is identical with that of the 
other classes of causes, it is warrantable to connect it with them, 
on pathological principles more than as a mere matter of con¬ 
venience. 

Dr Ireland, in his work On Idiocy and hnbecility 
classifies idiots from the standpoint of pathology as follows: 
(j) Genetous idiocy : in this form, which he holds to be complete 
before birth, lie believes the presumption of heredity to be 
stronger than in other forms ; the vitality of the general system 
is stated to be lower than normal; the palate is arched and narrow, 
the teeth misshapen, irregular and prone to decay and the 
patient dwarfish in appearance; the head is generally unsym- 
metrical and the commissures occasionally atrophied ; (2) 
Microcephalic idiocy, a term which explains itself; (3) F.clampsic 
idiocy, due to the effects of infantile convulsions ; (4) Epileptic 
idiocy ; (5) Hydrocephalic idiocy, a term which explains itself; 
(6) Paralytic idiocy, a rare form, due to the brain injury causing 
the paralysis; (7) Traumatic idiocy, a form produced by the 
tliird class of causes afxive mentioned ; (8) Inflammatory idiocy ; 
(q) Idiocy by deprivation of one or more of the special senses. 

The general conformation of the idiot is generally imperfect; 
he is sometimes deformed, but more frequently tlve frame is 
merely awkwardly put together, and he is usually of short 
stature. Only about one-Iourth of all idiots have heads smaller 
than the average. Many eases are on record in which the cranial 
measurements exceed the average. It is the irregularity of 
development of the bones of the skull, especially at the base, 
which marks the condition. Cases, however, often present 
themseive.s in which the skull Is perfect in lorm and size. In such 
the mischief has fiegun in the brain matter. The palate is often 
highly arched; hare-lip is not uncommon ; in fact congenital 
defect or malformation of otlicr organs than tlic brain is more 
commonly met with among idiots than in the general commuiiity. 
Of the special senses, hearing is most frequently affected. Sight 
is good, although co-ordination may be defective. Many are 
mute. On account of the mental dulness it is difficult to 
determine whether the senses of touch, taste and smell suffer 
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impairment; but the impression is tliat their acuteness is below j 
the average. It is needless to attempt a description of the | 
mental phenomena of idiots, which range between utter want ‘ 
of intelligence and mere weakness of intellect. 

Tlie term Imbecility has been conventionally employed to 
indicate the less profound degrees of idiocy, but in point of fact 
no distinct line of demarcation can be drawn between the 
conditions. As the scale of imbeciles ascends it is found that 
the condition is evidenced not so much by obtuseness as by 
irregularity of intellectual development. This serves to mark 
the difference between the extreme stupidity of the lowest of 
the healthv and the highest forms of the morbidly deprived 
type. The two conditions do not merge gradually one into the 
other. Absolute stupidity and sottishness mark many eases 
of idiocy, but only in the lowest type, where no dubiety of opinion 
can exist as to its nature, and in a manner which can never l)e 
mistaken for the dulness of the man who is less talented than the 
average of mankind. Where in theory the morbid (in the sense 
of deprivation) and the healthy types might be supposed to 
approach each other,in practice we find that, in fact, no debatable 
ground exists. The uniformity of dulness of the former stands j 
in marked opposition to the irregularity of mental conformation 
in the latter. Comparatively speaking, there .are few idiots or 
imbeciles who are uniformly deprived of mental power ; some 
may be utterly sottish, living a mere vegetable existence, but 
every one must have heard of the quaint and crafty sayings of 
manifest idiots, indicating the presence of no mean power of 
applied observation. In institutions for the treatment of idiots 
and imbeciles, children are found not only able to read and write, 
but even capable of applying the simpler rules of arithmetic. 
A man may possess a very considerable meed of receptive faculty 
and yet be. idiotic in respect of the power of application ; he may i 
he physically disabled from relation, and so be manifestly a 
de|)rived person, unfit to take a position in the world on the same 
platform as his fellows. 

Dr Ireland subdivides idiots, for the purpose of education, 
into five grades, the first comprising those who can neither speak 
nor understand speech, the second those who can understand a 
few easy words, the third those who can speak and can be taught 
to work, the fourth those who can be taught to read and write, 
and the fifth those who can read books for themselves. The 
treatment of idiocy and imbecility consists almost entirely of 
attention to hygiene and the building up of the enfeebled 
constitution, along with endeavours to develop what small 
amount of faculty exists by patiently applied educational in¬ 
fluences. The success which has attended this line of treatment 
in many public and private institutions has been very consider- \ 
able. It may be safely stated that most idiotic or imbecile j 
children have a better chance of amelioration in asylums devoted 1 
to them than by any amount of care at home. 

In the class of idiots just spoken of, imperfect development of 
the intellectual faculties is the prominent feature, so prominent 
that it masks the arrest of potentiality of development of the 
moral sense, the absence of which, even if noticed, is regarded as 
relatively unimportant; but, in conducting the practical study 
of congenital idiots, a class presents itself in which the moral 
sense is wanting or deficient, whilst the intellectual powers are 
apparently up to the average. It is the custom of writers on the 
subject to speak of “ intellectual ” and “ moral ” idiots. The 
terms are convenient for clinical purposes, but the two conditions 
cannot be dissociated, and the terms therefore severally only 
imply a specially marked deprivation of intellect or of moral 
sense in a given case. The everyday observer has no difficulty 
in recognizing as a fact that deficiency in receptive capacity is 
evidence of imperfect cerebral development; but it is not so 
patent to him that the perception of right or wrong can be com¬ 
promised through the same cause, or to comprehend that loss of 
moral sense may result from disease. The same difficulty does 
not present itself to the pathologist; for, in the case of a child 
born under circumstances adverse to brain development, and in 
whom no process of education can develop an appreciation of 
what is right or wrong, although the intellectual faculties appear 


to be but slightly blunted, or not blunted at all, he cannot avoid 
connecting the physical peculiarity with the pathological 
evidence. The world is apt enough to refer any fault in intel¬ 
lectual development, manifested by imperfect receptivity, to a 
definite physical cause, and is willing to base opinion on com¬ 
paratively slight data; but it is not so ready to accept the 
theory of a pathological implication of the intellectual attributes 
concerned in the perception of the difference between right and 
wrong. Were, however, two cases pitted one against another— 
the first one of so-called intellectual, the second one of so-called 
moral idiocy—it would be found that, except as regards the 
psychical manifestations, the cases might be identical. In both 
there might be a family history of tendency to degeneration, a 
peculiar craniiil conformation, a history of previous symptoms 
during infancy, and of a series of indications of mental in¬ 
capacities during adolescence, differing only in this, that in the 
first the prominent indication of mental weakness was inability 
to add two and two together, in the second the prominent feature 
was incapacity to distinguish right from wrong. What compli¬ 
cates the question of moral idiocy is that many of its subjects 
can, when an abstract proposition is placed before them, answer 
according to the dictates of morality, which they may have 
learnt by rote. If asked whether it is right or wrong to lie or 
steal they will say it is wrong ; still, when they themselves arc. 
detected in either offence, there is an evident non-recognition of 
its concrete nature. The question of moral idiocy will always be 
a moot one between the casuist and the pathologist: but, when 
the whole natural history of such cases is studied, there are 
points of differentiation between their morbid depravation and 
mere moral depravity. Family history, individual pectiliarities, 
the general bizarre nature of the phenomena, remove such cases 
from the category of crime. 

Slaltilits .—.according to the teicstis returns oi lyoi the tot.al 
number of persons described as idiots and imbeciles in England and 
Wales was 20,452. the equality of the sexes being remarkable, 
namely, 14,728 males and 14,724 females. Compared with the 
entire population the ratio is i idiot or imbecile to 771 persons, 
or 13 per 10,000 persons living. Whether the returns are defective, 
owing to the .scn.sitiveness of persons who would desire to conceal 
the occurrence of idiocy in their families, we have no means of 
knowing; but such a feeling i.s no doubt likely to exist among 
those who look upon mental infirmity as humiliating, rather than 
as one of the many physical evils which afflict humanity. According 
to Ireland, this number (29,452) is 25 % lielow the mark. The 
following table shows the number of idiots according to ofllcial 
returns of the various countries :— 


1 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to 100,000 
of Poj). 

England and Wales 

14.728 

'4,724 

29,432 

130 

Scotland .... 

2.304 

2,.417 

.^,621 

134 

Ireland .... 

— 

— 


150 

France (including 
cretins) . . . ' 

20,456 

14,677 

35.133 

97 

Germany (1871) 

rO,T 33 

' 4,305 

33.739 

82 

Sweden (1870) . 

— 


‘,932 

38 

Norway . . . . , 

— 

1 

2,039 

16 


For the United States there are no later census figures than 1890 
when the " insane, feeble-minded, deaf and dumb and blind " were 
recorded as 95,571 (52,940 males and 42,031 females). An estimate 
made in 1904’ (Special Report of Bureau of Census, igoO) numbered 
the " feeble-minded " at 150,000. 

The relative frequency of congenital and acquired msanity in 
various countries is shown in the following table, taken from Koch’s 
statistics of insanity in Wiirtteraberg, which gives the number of 
idiots to 100 lunatics :— 


Prussia . 

. 158 

Bavaria . 

• 154 

Saxony . 

. 162 

Austria . 

■ 53 

Hungary . . 

. 140 

Canton of Bern 

• "7 

America . 

• 79 


France .... 66 

Denmark ... 58 

Sweden .... 22 

Norway .... 65 

England and Wales 74 
.Scotland .... 68 

Ireland .... 69 


It is difficult to understand the wide divergence of these figures, 
except it be that in certain states, such as Prussia and Bavaria, 
dements have been taken along with aments and in others cretins. 
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Thin cannot, however, apply to the case of France, which is stated 
to have only 66 idiots to every loo lunatics. In many districts of 
France cretinism is common ; it is practically unknown in England, 
where the proportion of idiots is stated as higher than in France; 
and it is rare in Prussia, which stands at isti idiots to loo lunatics. 
Manifestly imperfect as this table is, it shows how important an 
clement idiocy is in social statistics ; lew are aware that the number 
of idiots and that of lunatics approach so nearly. 

II. Acquired Insanity .—So far as the mental .symptoms of 
acquired insanity are concerned, Find’s ancient classification, 
into Mania, Melancholia and Dementia, is still applic- 
laumity. case, and although numberless classifica¬ 

tions have been advanced thev are for the most 
part merely terminological variations. Classifications of the 
insanities based on pathology and etiology have been held 
out as a solution of the difficulty, but, so far, pathological 
observations have failed to fulfil this ideal, and no thoroughly 
satisfactory pathological classification has emerged from them. i 

Classifications are after all matters of convenience; the 
following system admittedly is so : -- 

Melancholia. 

Mania. 

Delusional Insanity. 

Katatonia. 

Ili'bejihrenia. 

i raumatic Insanity. 

Ins.anity following upon arterial degeneration. 

Tns,anities .associated or caused bv: General Paralysis; Epilepsy. 

In.sanities associated with or caused by .Mcoholic and Drug intoxi¬ 
cation : Delirium Tremens, Chronic .Mcoholic Insanilt, Dip- 
.somania, Morjihinism. 

Senile Insanity. 

The general .symptoms of acquired insanity group themselves 
naturally under two hcad.s, the physical and the mental. 

The physical symptoms of mental disease generally, if not 
invariably, precede the onset of the mental symptoms, and the 
a aerat complain of indefinite symptoms of 

symptoms malaise for weeks and months before it is suspected 
that the disorder is about to terminate in mental 
symptoms. The most general physical disorder common 
to the onset of all the insanities is the failure of nutrition, i.e. 
the patient rapidly and apparently without any apparent cause 
lo.ses weight. Associated with this nutritional failure it is usual 
to ha\'e disturbances of the alimentary tract, such as loss 
of appetite, dyspepsia and obstinate constipation. During the 
prodromal .stage ot such conditions us mania and melancholia the 
digestive functions of the stomach and intestine are almost or 
completely in abeyance. To this implication of other systems 
I'onsequent on impairment of the trophosial (nourishment- 
regulating) function of the brain can be traced a large number of 
the errors which exist as to the causation of idiopathic melan¬ 
cholia and mania. Very frequently this secondary condition is 
set down as the primary cause ; the insanity is referred to 
derangements of the stomach or bowels, when in fact these arc, 
concomitantly with the mental disturl.)ance, results of the 
cerebral mischief. Doubtless these functional derangements 
exercise considerable influence on the progress of the case by- 
assisting to deprave the general economy, and by producing 
depressing sensations in the region of the stomach. To them 
may probably be attributed, together with the apprehension of 
impending insanity, that phase of the disease spoken of by the 
older writers as the .stadium melanchnlicum, which so frequently 
presents itself in incipient cases. 

The skin and its appendages—the hair and the nail.s—suffer 
in the general disorder of nutrition which accompanies all 
insanities. The skin may be abnormally dry and scurfy or moist 
and offensive. In acute insanities rashes are not uncommon, and 
in chronic conditions, especially conditions of depression, crops 
of papules occur on the face, chest and shoulders. The hair is 
generally dry, loses its lustre and becomes brittle. The nails 
become deformed and may exhibit either excessive and irregular 
or diminished growth. 

Where there arc grave nutritional disorders it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the chief excretions of the body should show de¬ 
partures from the state of health. In this article it is impossible 


to treat this subject fully, but it may suffice to say that in many 
states of depression there is a great deficiency in the excretion of 
the solids of the urine, particularly the nitrogenous waste pro¬ 
ducts of the body ; while in conditions of excitement there is 
an excessive output of the nitrogenous waste products. It has 
lately been pointed out that in many forms of insanity indoxyl 
is present in the urine, a substance only present when putrefactive 
processes are taking place in the intestinal tract. 

The nervous system, both on the sensory and motor side, 
suffers very generally in all conditions of insanity. On the 
sensory side the special senses are most liable to disorder of their 
function, whereby false sense impressions arise which the patient 
from impairment of judgment is unable to correct, and hence arise 
the psychical symptoms known as hallucinations and delusions. 
Common sensibility is generally impaired. 

On the motor side, impairment of the muscular power is 
present in many cases of depression and in all cases of dementia. 
The incontinence of urine so frequently seen in dementia and in 
acute insanity complicated with the mental symptom of con¬ 
fusion depends partly on impairment of muscular power and 
partly on disorder of the sensory apparatus of the brain and 
spinal cord. 

The outstanding mental symptom in nearly all iasanities, acute 
and recent or chronic, is the failure of the capacity of judgment 
and loss of self-control. In early acute insanities, however, the 
two chief symptoms which are most evident and easily noted are 
depression on the one hand and excitement or elevation on the 
other. Some distinction ought to be made between these two 
terms, excitement and elevation, which at present are used 
synonymously. Excitement is a mental state which may be 
and generallv is associated with confusion and mental impair¬ 
ment, while elevation is an exaltation of the mental faculties, a 
condition in which there is no mental confusion, but rather an 
unrestrained and rapid succession of fleeting mental processes. 

The symptoms which most strongly appeal to the lay mind as 
conclusive evidence of mental disorder are hallucinations and 
delusions. Hallucinations are Jalse sen.se impressions which occur 
without normal .stimuli. The presence of hallucinations certainly 
indicates some functional disorder of the higher brain centres, but 
is not an evidence of insanity so long as the sufferer recognizes that 
the lialliiciiiations are false sense impressions. So soon, however, as 
conduct is influenced by hallucinatious, then the boundary line 
between .sanity on the one hand and insanity on the other has been 
crossed. The most common hallucinations arc those of sight and 
hearing. 

Delusions are not infrequently the result of hallucinations. If 
the hallucinations of a melancholic patient consist in hearing voices 
which make accusatory statements, delusions of sin and unworthiiiess 
frequently follow. Hallucinations of the .senses of taste and smell 
are almost invariably associated with the dclu.sion that the patient’s 
food is Ireing poisoned or that it consists of objectionable matter. 
On the other hand, many delusions are apparently the outcome 
of the paticnt'.s mental .state. They may be pleasant or di.sagreeable 
according as the condition is one of elevation or depression. 'J'lie 
intensity and quality of the delusions are largely influenced by the 
intelligence and education of the patient. An educated mail, for 
instance, who suiters Irom sensory disturbances is much more 
ingenious in his explanations as to how these sensory disturbances 
result from electricity, marronigrams, X-rays, A-c., which he believes 
arc used by his enemies to annoy him, than an ignorant man sulleritig 
from the same abnormal sensations. Loss of sell-control is char¬ 
acteristic of all forms of insanity. Normal self-control is .so much 
a matter of race, age, the state’of health, moral and physical up¬ 
bringing, that it i.s imirossible to lay ilown any law whereby this 
mental quality can be ganged, or to determine when deficiency has 
pa.ssed from a normal to an abnormal state. In many cases of in¬ 
sanity there is no difticully in appreciating the pathological nature 
of the deficiency, but there are others in which the conduct is other¬ 
wise .so rational that one is apt to attribute the deficiency to physio¬ 
logical rather than to pathological causes Perversion of the moral 
sense is common to all the insanities, but is often the only symptom 
to be noticed in cases of imbecility and idiocy, and it as a rule may 
be the earliest symjitom noticed in the early stages of the excitement 
ot manic-depren.sive insanity and general paralysis. 

The tendency to commit suicide, which is so common among 
the insane and those predisposed to insanity, is especially prevalent 
in patients who suffer from depression, sleeplessness and delusions 
of persecution. Suicidal act.s may be divided into accidental, im¬ 
pulsive and premeditated. The accidental suicides occur in patients 
who arc partially or totally unconscious of their surroundings, 
and are generally the result'of terrifying hallucmations, to escape 
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from which the patient jumps through a window or runs blindly 
into water or sonic other danger. Impulsive suicides may be 
pruiapted by siuldcrily presented opjiortunilics or means of self- 
(h'struction, sucli as the sight of water, fire, a knife, cord or poLson. 
I'icmcditated suicides most frequently occur in sliitcs of long 
continued depression. Such patients frequently devote their 
attention to only one mctliod ot dostruction and fail to avail them¬ 
selves ol others equally })iacticablc. As a rule ilie more eclucaled 
the patienl, the more ingt'iuous and varied are the methods adopted 
to attain the desired rcMilt. 

The faculty of attention is variously affected in the subjects of 
insanity. In some the attention is entirely subjective, being 
occupied by sensations of uu-sery, depression or sensory disturb¬ 
ances. In others the attention is objective, and attracted by every 
accidental sound or movement. In most of the curly acute insanities 
the capacilv of attention is wholly atxilished, while in hebephrenia 
the stage of exhaustion which follows acute excitement, and the 
coiulition known as secondary dementia, loss of llie power of at¬ 
tention is one of the most prominent .symptoms. The memory for 
both recent and remote events is impaired or abolished in all aculc 
insanities which arc characterized by confusion and loss or impair¬ 
ment of consciousness. In the excited stage of manK>depressi\ e 
insanily it is not uncommon to And tiiat the memory is abuoniially 
active. Loss oi memory lor recent but not remote events is chai- 
actenstic ot chronic alcoholisni and senility and even the early 
stage of general paralysis. 

< >f all the fuuction.s ol the brain that of sleep i.s the mo.st liable to 
disorder in the in.sane. Sleeplessness is tlie earliest symptom in t!i<‘ 
onset of insmuty; it is universally present in all the acute forms, 
and the return of Uiitural sleeji is generally tlie first syinjitom of 
recov'cry. The causes of sleeplessness are very numerous, but in the 
majorilv of acute cases the slecplc.ssue.ss is due to a state of toxaemia. 
The to.xiiiM act either directly on the brain cells producing a state of 
iirltabihty incompatible with sleep, or mdiiectly, ])ro<luciiig jdiysical 
Kvmptoms whkh of themselves alone are capable of preventing the 
condition of sleep. These symptoms are high arterial tension and 
a rapid imlse-ralc. Tiie arterial tension of health ranges between 
no and 120•miUinicties of mercury, mid when sleep occurs the 
arterial ten.sioii falls uinl is rarely above loo millimctrcis. In ob* 
s»'r\ .ilioii.s conduclC<l by Thuce {StoUtsh Mnlitnl and Sitvgiial 
Journal, August Tooo) on cases of insanity suffering from slecjdess- 
n<jss the arterial ti'ii.sion was found to be as liigh as 140 and 150 
millimetres. When such sh-(.q> was obtained the tension alwa';s 
sank at once to 110 millimetres or even lowcir. In a few cases 
suffering from sleeph'ssncss the arterial tension was found to be 
Ik.'Iow loo miUimetr(?s, accomjiamed by a rapid piil.se-rale. When 
sleep .s<'t in, in these ca.ses, no ultei'ation was noted in the arterial 
ttmsion, but the pulse was markedly iliiniiushed. 

MEl.\NniOLlA.— Mflan<'holia is n gcnoral term applied to 
all forms of insanity in which the prevailing menial symptom 
is that of depression and dates back to the lime of 
tliuHa. IJip]>ocrates. Mi'lancholic patients, iiowever, differ 
very widely from one another in their mental symptoms, 
and as a eon sequence a pcrfoetly unwarrantable series of siil)- 
dis’isiuns have been invented according to the prominence of 
one or otfier mental symptoms. Stiefi terms as d<'liJ.sii)nal 
melatieholia, resistive melancholia, .stuporose melancholia, 
suicidal melancholia, religious melancholia, &e., have so ari.sm ; 
they arc, however, more deseiiptive of individual ca.ses than 
in<li<atl\e of type.s of disease. 

■So far as our pre.sent knowledge goes, ii.t least three different 
and distinct disease conditions can he described tiiifler the 
general tonn mekmeholia. These are, acute melancholia, 
evrited melanchiilia and the state of depression orciirring in 
/'»<.•> cirndain- or alternating in.sanit), a condition in which 
the patient is liable to suffer from .alternating attacks of c.vcite- 
ment and dcpre.ssion. 

Aculf \Idiinclwlia is a disease of adult life and the decline 
of life. Women apiijear to be more lialile to he attacked than 
men. Hereditary predisposition, mental worry, exhausting 
orciipations, such as the sick-nursing of relatives, arc the chief 
predispo.sing causes, while the direct exciting raiise of the rondi- 
tion i.i due to the accumulation in the tis.sues of waste products, 
wtiich so load the blood as to act in a toxic manner on the celfs 
and fibres of the brain. 

The onset of the disea.se is gradual and indefinite, 'f'he 
patient suffers from malaise, indigestion, e,onstipation and 
irregular, rapid and forcible aetion of the heart. The urine 
becomes scanty and high coloured. The nervous .symptoms 
arc irritability, sleeplessness and a feeling of mental confusion. 
The actual onset of the acute mental symptoms may be sudden, 


and is not infrequently heralded h)’ distressing hallueination.s 
of hearing, together with a rise in the body temperature, fn 
the fully developed disease the. patient is flushed and the skin 
liot and dry; the temperature is usually raised i° above the 
normal in the evening. The pulse is hard, rapid and often 
irregular. There is no desire for food, but dryness of the mouth 
and tongue promote a condition of lliirst. The bowels arc 
constipated. 'J'he urine is scanty and frequently contains large 
quantities of indoxyl. The blood shows no demonstrable de¬ 
parture from the normal. The patient is deprcs.scd, tlie face 
ha.s a strained, anxious expression, while more or less mental 
confusion is alway.s present. Typical cases suffer from dis¬ 
tressing aural hallucinations, and the funrtion of sleep is in 
abeyance. 

Acute melancholia may terminate in recovery either gradually 
or by crises, or the condition may pass into chronicity, while 
in a small proportion of eases death occurs early in the attack 
from cxhau.stion and toxaemia. The acute .stage of onset generally 
lasts for from two to three weeks, and within tlial period the 
patient may make a rapid and .smlden recovery. The skin 
becomes moist and perspiration is often jnoluse. Large quantities 
of urine are excreted, which are laden with waste products. 
The pul.se becomes soft and compre.ssible, sleep returns, and the 
depression, mental confusion and hallucinations puss away. 
In the majority of untreated cases, however, recovery is miieh 
more gradual. At the end of two or three weeks from the onset 
of the attack the patient gradually passe.s into a eondition of 
comparative tranquillity. 'I'he skin beromes moister, the piil.se 
less rapid, and probably the earliest symptom of impros'ement 
is return ot sleep. Hallucinations accompanied by delusions 
[lersist often for weeks and months, but us the patient improves 
physically the menial symptoms become less and le.ss prominent. 

If the patient docs not recover, the physical symptoms are 
those otmal-niilrition, together with i lironiegastrirand intestinal 
disorder. The .skin is dull and earthy in aptiearani-e, the hair 
dry, the nails brittle and the heart's aetion weak and feeble. 
Mentally there i.s profound dcpre.ssion with delusions, anrl 
persistent or recurring attacks of hallucinations ot hearing. 
When death occurs, it is usually preeeded by a eondition known 
ns the “ typhoid state.” The p.itient rapidly passes into a state 
of extreme exhaustion, the tongue is dry and rracked, sordes 
form upon the teeth and lips, diarrhoea and congestion of the 
lung.s rapidly supervene and terminate, life. 

Trrnimeni .— The patient in the early .stage of the disisise mu;t fie 
confined to bed niid nursed by niglit a‘ well a.s daj. ’Jlio food to 
witli bliould he milk, diluted vvitli ho< water or aerated water, 
fiuen frequently aiul in small quantitie.s. The large intestine slioiild 
he lliorouglily cleared out liy large ciiomatn .and kept empty liy 
large normal .saline <'nemata adir.inisterecl evei\ s'sond ilay. Sleep 
may be .secured bv lowering the blood pressure with liall-gruin doses 
ot erytiirol-teti'a-niliate. If a Iqpnotic is necess.n\-, a.s it will be 
il the jiatieni li.is h.nl no natnrai sleep for two nights in sncce.s.sion, 
then a full dose (,t paraldehyde oi veional may be given at bed-time. 
Tnder this tiealment the majority of eases, il treated earlv, improve 
rapidly. .As tlie apjietite returns gieat care must be taken that the 
patienl does not sudeieniv resume a full ordinary dietary. A .sudden 
rc'turu to a lull dietary ini.irialily means n lel.qise, nliieli is often 
less araenalile to treatment Ilian the or.ginid alt.iik. To.ast slionld 
lirst lie added to the milk, and Ibis mav lie lolknved to- mill; jindilnig:. 
and farinaceous foods in .small quantities. Any ri.se of temperature 
or increase of pulse-rate or tendency to sleeplessiie.ss sliould lie 
regaided as a Qireateiicd reJajise and treated accordingly. 

F.xdled Meliiiirhvlia. -'ExnlQd melancholia is almost invariably 
a disca.se of old ago or the decline of life, and it attacks men and 
women with equal frequency. Qtronic gastric disorders, deficient 
food and sleep, unJicalthy occupations and environments, 
together with worry and mental stress, are all more or less 
predisposing causes of the disease. The direct exciting cause 
or eau.ses have not a,s yet been demonstrated, but there is no 
doubt that the disease is associated with, or caused by, a condition 
of bacterial toxaemia, analogous to the bacterial toxaemias 
of acute and chronic rheumatism. 

The on.set of the disca.se is alway.s gradual and is as.socialed 
with mal-nutrition, loss of body weight, nervousness, depres¬ 
sion, loss of the capacity for work, sleeplessness and attacks of 
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restlessness. These attacks of restlessness become more and 
more marked as self-control diminishes, and as the depression 
increases the disease passes ihe borderland of sanity. 

In the fully developed disease the appearance of the patient 
is typical. The expression is drawn, depressed, anxious or 
apprehensive. The skin is yellow and parchment like. The 
hair is often dry and stands out stiffly from the head. The hands 
are in constant movement, twisting and untwisting, picking the 
skin, pulling at the hair or tearing at the clotites. The patient 
moans continuously, or emits cries of grief and wanders aimlessly. 
Mentally the patient, although depressed, miserable and self- 
absorbed, is not confused. There is complete coasciousness 
except during the height of a paroxysm of re-stlessness and de¬ 
pression, and the patient can talk and answer questions clearly 
and intelligently, but takes no interest in the environment. 
Some of the patients suffer from delusions, generally a sense of 
impending danger, but very few suffer from hallucinations. 

Physically there is loss of appetite, constipation and rapid 
heart action, a great increase in the number of the white blood 
corpuscles, particularly of the multinucleated cells which are 
frequently increased in bacterial infections. In the bkiod senim 
also there can be demonstrated the presence of agglutinines 
to certain members of the streptococci group. 

The course of the disease is prolonged and chronic. The acute 
symptoms tend to remit at regular intervals, the patient becoming 
more quiet and less demonstratively depressed ; but as a rule 
these remissions are extremely temporary. Excited melancholia 
is a disease characterized by repeated relapses, and recoveries 
arc rare in cases above the age of forty. 

Treatment .— There is 110 curative treatment for excited melan- 
clioliu. The patient must be earefully iiurserl; Kepi in bed during 
the cxacerixitjon:. ol the disease and Ireateil with graibiated doses 
ol nepenthe or Imcture of oiiiuin, to secure some amelinr.ition of 
the acute .symptoms. Careful dieting, tonics and baths are of 
lienulit during the remissions of the disease, and m a few cases seem 
to promote recovery. 

T'lilie cirtidaire, or alternating insanity, was first described 
by Falrct and flaillargcr, and more recently Kraepelin has 
considerably widened the conception of this class of disease, 
which he de.scribes under the term “ manic-dcpres.sive iniianily.” 
01 the two terms (/o/it circitlaire and manic-depressive insanity) 
the latter is the more correct, ludie circidaire implies that the 
disease invariably pusses through a complete cycle, which descrip¬ 
tion IS only applicable to ver,v lew of the cases. Manic-depre.ssivc 
iiisanily iinpbcs that the patient may cither suffer from e.xcite- 
meiit or depression wliich do not necessarily suci eed one another 
in any fixed order. As a nialter of fact, the niujorit)' of (jutients 
who suffer from the disease either have marked c.M'iled attacks 
with little or subsequent depression, or marked attai ks of de¬ 
pression with a subseijueiit period of sueh slight exaltation a.s 
hardly to be distmguislied from a slate of health. 

Depression of the manic-depressive variety, therefore, may 
either precede or follow upon an attack of maniacal c.xi itement, 
or it may be the chief and only obvious symptom of the disease 
and may recur again and again. The disease attacks men and 
women with equal frequency, and as a rule manife.sLs itself either 
late in adiilesceiiee or during tile decline of life. Hereclitur)' 
predisposition has been proved to exist in over 50 % of cases, 
beyond whieli no definite predisposing cause is at present known. 
A considerable number of eases follow upon attacks of infective 
disease such as Ivplioid fever, scarlet fever or rheumatic fever. 
The actual exciting cause is probably an intestinal toxaemia 
of bacterial origin ; at .all events, mal-nutrition, gastric and 
intestinal syrnploms not infrequently precede an attack, and 
the condition of llie blood — the increase in number in the 
multinucleated white blood corpuscles and the presence of 
agglutinines to certain members of the streptococci group of 
bacteria — are symptoms which liave lieen definitely demon- 
.strated by Bruce in every case so far examined. 

If the depression is the .sequel to an attack of excitement, 
the onset may be very sudden or it may lie gradual. If, on the 
other hand, the depression is not the sequel of excitement, the 
onset is very gradual and the patient complains of lassitude. 


incapacity for mental or physical work, loss of appetite, con¬ 
stipation and sleeplessness often for month.s before the case is 
recognized as one of insanity. In the fully developed di.sease the 
temperature is very rarely febrile, on tlie contrary it is rather 
subnormal in character. The stomach is disordered and the 
bowels confined. The urine is scanty, turbid and very liable to 
rapid decomposition. The heart’s action is slow and feeble and 
the extremities become cold, blue and livid. In extreme cases 
gangrene of the lower extremities may occur, but in all there is 
a tendency to oedema of the extremities, 'J’he skin is greasy, 
often offensive, and the palms of the hands and the soles of the 
feet are sodden. 

Mentally there is simple depression, without, in the majority 
of cases, any implication of consciousness. Many patients pa.ss 
through attack after attack without suffering from hallucinations 
or delusions, but in rare cases hallucinations of hearing and sight 
are present. Dehrsions of unworthincss and unpardonable sin 
are not uncommon, and if once expressed are liable I0 recur again 
during the course of each successive attack. Tlie disease is 
prolonged and chronic in its course, and the condition of the 
patient varies but little from day to day. When the deprc-ssion 
follows excitement, the patient as a rule becomes fat and flabby. 
On the other hand, if the illness commences with depression, the 
chief physical symptoms are mal-nutrition and loss of body 
weight, and the return to health is always preceded hj- a return of 
nutrition and a gain in body weight. 

The atl-acks may last from six months to two or three years. 
The intervals between attacks may last for only a few week.s 
or months or may extend over several years. During the interval 
the patient is not only capable of good mental work hut may show 
capacity of a high order. In other words this form of mental 
disorder does not tend to produce dementia ; the explanation 
probably being that between the attacks tliere is no toxaemia. 

Treatment .— There is no known curative treatment for the de- 
pre.s.sion of manic-depressive insanity, but the depre.sHiou, the 
sleeplessness and the gastric disorder are to some extent mitigated 
by common sense attention to the general licaltli oi the bodi 
It file patient is thin and wasted, then treatment is best conducted 
m bed. Tlie diet sliould be bland, consisting largely ol milk, eggs 
and larmaceons lood, given in small quantities and trequentl). 
Delecation slioidd U' maintained liy enemata, and tlie skill kept 
fle.iii by dailv warm li.iths. What is of mndi more importance is 
tlie fact that in .some instances subsequent attacks can be prevented 
by impressing upon tlie patient the necessity for attendmf? to tlie 
state of till' bowels, and ol discontinuing worl, wlieii the slightest 
symptoms of an attack present themselves. 11 these symptoms 
are a1 all i>rominent, rest m bed is a wise inerantion, butcher-meat 
sliould be discontinued from tlie dietary and a tonic of arsenic or 
quinine and acid prescnlied. 

Mania. —The term mania, meaning pathological elevation 
or excitement, lias, like the term mchincholia, been applied to 
all varieties of morbid mental conditions in which 
t.lie prevailing mental symptom is excitement or eleva¬ 
tion. As in melancholia so in mania various .subdivisions have 
been invented, such as delusional m.-inia, religious mania, homi¬ 
cidal mania, according to the special mental characteristics of 
each ca.se, hut such varieties are of accidental origin and cannot 
be held to be subdivisions. 

Under the term mania two distinct diseased conditions can be 
d ascribed, viz, acute mania, and the elevated stage of /«//f arcu- 
laire or manic-depressive insanity. 

Acute Mania .—Acute mania is a disease which attacks both 
sexes at all ages, but its onset is most prevalent during adoles¬ 
cence and early adult life. Hereditary predisposition, physical 
and mental exhaust ion, epileptic seizures and childbirth are all 
predisposing causes. The direct exciting cause or causes are un¬ 
known, but the physical symptoms suggest that the condition 
is one of acute toxaemia or poisoning, and the changes in the 
blood are such as are consequent on bacterial toxaemia. 

The onset is gradual in the large majority of cases. Histories of 
sudden outbursts of mania can rarely be relied on, as the illness 
is almost invariably preceded by loss of body w'eight, sleepless¬ 
ness, bad dreams, headaches and symptoms of general malaise, 
sometimes associated with depression. The actual onset of the 
mental symptoms themselves, however, are frequently sudden. 
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A typical rase of the fully developed disease is not easily mistaken. 
The patient is usually anaemic and thin, the expression of the 
fare is unnatural, the eyes widely opened and bright; and there 
is great motor restlessness, the muscular movements being 
purposeless and inco-ordinate. This inco-ordinat ion of movement 
affects not only the muscles of the limbs and trunk but also those 
of expression, so that the usual aspect of the face becomes 
|•ntirely altered. 'ITie temperature is generally slightly febrile. 
The tongue and lips arc cracked and dry through excessive 
shouting or speaking. There is often no desire for food or drink. 
'I'he heart’s action is rapid and forcible. The skin is soft and 
moist. The urine is scanty, turbid and loaded with urates. 
The white blood corpuscles per cubic millimetre of blood arc 
markedly increased, and the blood serum contains agglutinines 
to certain strains of streptococci which are not present in healthy 
persons. Sensibility to pain is lost or much impaired. Such 
patients will swing and jerk a broken limb apparently unaware 
that it is broken. Sleep is absent or obtained in short snatches, 
and even when asleep the patient is often restless and talkative 
as if the disease processes were still active. 

Mentally the patient is excited, often wildly so, rpiite confused 
and unable to recognize time or place. Answ'ers to f|ucstionf may 
sometimes be elicited by repeated efforts to engage the attention 
ol the patient. The speecli is incoherent, and tor all practical 
purposes the patient is mentally inaccessible. This state of acute 
excitement lasts usually for two or three weeks and gradually 
passes into a condition of chronic restlessness and noise, in which 
the movements are more co-ordinate and purposeful. The con¬ 
tusion of the acute stage passes off and the attention can be 
more readily attracted but eaiinot be concentrated on any 
subject for any length of time, 'i'he patient will now recognize 
friends, but the affections ari' in abeyance and the memory is de- 
fectiw. The appetite becomes insatiable, but the patient does not 
necessarily gain in weight. This st.age of subacute excitement 
may last for months, but as a rule favourable cases recover 
within six months from the onset of the disease. A recovering 
patient gradually gains weight, sleeps soundly at night and has 
periods of partial rjuiesccnce during the day, particularly in the 
morning after a good night’s .sleep. These lucid intervals become 
more and more prolonged and finally pass into a state of sanit^■. 
Some cases on the other hand, after the acute symptoms decline, 
remain confused, and this state of confusion may last for months; 
by some alienists it is described as secondarv stupor. 

The symptoms detailed abo\ e are those typical of an attack 
such as is most frequently met with in adult cases. Acute mania, 
however, is a disease which presents itself in various forms. 
Adoleseeiit cases, for instance, very commonly suffer from re¬ 
current attacks, and the recurrent form of the disease is also to 
be met with in adults. 'The recurrent form at the onset does not 
differ in symptoms from that already described, but the course 
of the attack is shorter and more acute, so that the patient 
after one or two weeks of acute excitement rapidly improves, 
the mental symptoms pass off and the patient is apparentiv 
jierfectly recovered. An examination of the blood, however, 
reveals the fart that the patient is still suffering from, some 
disorder of the system, initsmueh as the white blood corpuscles 
remain increased above the average of health. Subsequent 
attacks of excitement come on without anv obe ious provocation. 
The pulse becomes fast and the face flushed. I'he p.atient 
frequently complains of fulness m the head, ringing in the cars 
and a loss of appetite. Sleeplessness is an invariable symptom. 
•Self-control is generally lost suddenly, and the patient rapidly 
passes into a state of delirious excitement, to recover again, appar¬ 
ently. in the course of a few weeks. Recurrent mani.a might 
therefore be regarded as a prolonged toxaemia, complicated at 
intervals by outbursts of delirious excitement. Acute mania in 
the majority of eases ends in recovery. In the continuous attack 
the recovery is gradual. In the recurrent cases the intervals 
between attacks become longer and the attacks less severe until 
they finally cease. In such recovered cases very frequently a 
persistent increase in the number of the white blood corpuscles 
is found, persisting for a period of two or three years of apparently 
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sound mental health. A few cases die, exhausted by the acute¬ 
ness of the excitement and inability to obtain rest by the natural 
process of sleep. When death docs occur in this way the patient 
almost invariably pas.scs into the typhoid state. 

The residue of such cases become chronic, and chronicity 
almost invariably means subsequent dementia. The chronic 
stage of acute mania may be represented by a state of continuous 
subacute excitement in which the patient becomes dirty and 
destructive in habits and liable from time to time to exacerba¬ 
tions of the mental symptoms. Continuous observation of the 
blood made in such cases o^’er a period extending for weeks 
reveals the fact that the leucocytosis, if represented in chart 
form, shows a regular sequence of events. Just prior to the onset 
of an exacerliution the leucocytosis is low. As the excitement 
increases in severity the leucocytosis curve rises, and just before 
improvement sets in there may be a decided rise in the curve 
and then a subsequent fall; but this fall rarely reaches the 
normal line. In other cases, which pass into chronicity, a state 
of persistent delusion, rather than excitement, is the pre\'ailiiig 
mental characteristic, and these cases may at recurrent intervals 
become noisy and dangerous. 

Treatment. —.\cutt' mania can only he treatixl on general lines. 
During the acute stage ol onset the jiatient sliuiikl he ]ilaced in hed. 
If there is dillicnlty in inducing the jiaticnt to take a sullicient 
quantity of food, this difficulty ran be got over by giving food in 
liquid form, milk, milk-tea, eggs beaten up in milkj meat juice .iiid 
thin gruel, and it is .always lietter to teed siicli a jiatieiit with .small 
quantities given treqiieiitly. Cases ol mania ioilownig ihildbirth 
are those which most urgently demand eareiul and frequent feeding, 
artificially administered if necessary. If there is any tendeney to 
exliatistion, alcoholic .stimulants are indicated, and in some ca.ses 
strvehiiine, quinine and cardiac tonie.s are highly beneficial. 'J'he 
bowels should be unloaded by large enemata or the u.se of .saline 
purgatives. 'The continuous use of jmrgatives should .as a rule be 
avoided, as they drain the system of fluids. On the other hand, 
the administration of one large normal saline enema, b\' siipplving 
the tis.sues with fluids, and probably thereby diluting the toxins 
eireulating in the sv.stem, gives considerable rebel. \ contnuious 
warm bath Irequenlly jirodiiees .sleeji and reduces excitement. The 
sleeplessness of acute mania is best treated by warm baths wherer-er 
jiossible, and if a drug must be administered, then p.araldeh\'de is 
the safest and mo.st certain, unless the patient is also an alcoholic, 
when chloral and bromide is probalily a better .sedative. 

The Elevated Stage nf Folie Cireutaire nr Manie Depressive 
Insanity .—As previously mentioned in the description of the 
depressed stage of this mental disorder, the disease is ctpinlly 
prone to attack men and women, generally during late adolescence 
or in early adult life, and in a few cases first appears during the 
decline of life. Hereditary predisposition undoiibtedlv pluvs a 
Large part as a predisposing cause, and after that is said it is 
difficult to assign any other definite predisposing causes and 
certainly no exciting causes. As in the stage of depression, so 
in the stage of excitement the first attack may closely follow 
upon typhoid fever, erv'sipelus or rheumatic fever. On the other 
hand many cases occur without any such antecedent disease. 
.Another fact which has been commented upon is that these 
patients at the onset of an attack of excitement often appear 
to be in excellent physical health. 

The earliest symptoms of onset are moral rather than physical. 
The patient changes in character, generally for the worse. The 
sober man becomes intemperate. The steady man of business 
enters into foolish, reckless speculation. There is a tendency 
for the patient to seek the society of inferiors and to ignore the 
recognized conventionalities of life and decency. 'The dress 
becomes extravagant and vulgar and the speech loud, boastful 
and obscene. These symptoms may exist for a considerable 
period before some accidental circumstance nr some more than 
usually extravagant departure from the laws and customs of 
civilization draws public attention to the condition of the patient. 
The symptoms of the ftilly developed disease differ in degree 
m different cases. Tlie face is often flushed and the expression 
unnatural. 'There is constant restlessness, steady loss of bodv 
weight, and sleeplessness. In very acute attacks there are 
I frequently symptoms of gastric disorder, while in other cases 
the apyjet ile is enormous, gross and perv'erted. The leucocytosis 
is above that usually met with in health, and the increase in the 
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early stages is due to the relative and absolute increase in the 
multinucleated or polymorphonuclear leucocytes. The hyper- 
leucocytosis is not, however, so high as it is in acute mania, and 
upon recovery taking place the leucocytosis always falls to 
normal. In the serum of over 80 % of cases there are present 
agglutinines to certain strains of streptococci, which agglutinines 
are not present in the serum of healthy persons. The changes 
in the urine are those which one would expect to find in persons 
losing weight; the amount of nitrogenous output is in excess of 
the nitrogen ingested in the food. 

Mentally there is always exaltation rather than excitement, 
and when excitement is present it is never of a delirious nature, 
that is to su)', the patient is cognizant ol the surroundings, and 
the special senses arc abnormally acute, particularly those of 
sight and hearing. Hallucinations and delusion are sometimes 
present, but many cases pass through several attacks without 
exhibiting either of these classes of ,symptoms. The patient 
is always garrulous and delighted to make any chance acquaint¬ 
ance the confidant of his most private affairs. The mood is 
sometimes expansive and benevolent, interruption in the flow 
of talk may suddenly change the subject of the conversation or 
the patient may with equal suddenness fly into a violent rage, 
use foul and obscene language, ending with loud laughter and 
protestations of eternal friendship. In other words the mental 
processes are easily stimulated and as easily diverted into other 
channels. The train of thought is, as it were, constantly being ! 
changed by accidental associations. Although consciousness 
is not impaired, the power of work is abolished as the attention 
cannot be directed continuously to any subject, and yet the 
patient may be capable of writing letters in which farts and 
fiction are most ingeniously blended. A typical case will pass 
through the emotions of joy, sorrow and rage in the course of a 
few minutes. The memor)' is not impaired and is often hyper¬ 
acute. The speech may be rambling but is rarely incoherent. 

The course of the attack is in some cases short, lasting for from 
one to three weeks, while in others the condition lasts for years. 
The patient remains in a state of constant restlessness, both of 
Ixidy and mind, untidy or absurd in dres.s, noisy, amorous, 
vindictive, boisterously happ)- or virulently abusive. As time 
passes a change sets in. The patient sleeps better, begins to lay 
on flesh, the sudilen mental fluctuations become less marked 
and finally disappear. Many of the.se patients remember every 
detail of their lives during the state of elevation, and many are 
acutely ashamed of their actions during this period of their 
illness. As a secpiel to the attack of elevation there is usually 
an attack of depression, but this is not a nccessarj' sequel. 

The majority of patients recover even after years of illness, 
but the attacks are always liable to recur. F.x'en recurrent 
attacks, however, leave behind them little if any mental impair¬ 
ment. 

Treatment .—General attention to the health of the liodv. and an 
abundance of nourishing food, and, where necessary, the use of 
sedatives such as bromide and sulplional, sum up the treatment of 
the elevated .stage ot manic-depressive in.sanity. In Geimany it is 
the eustom to treat such ea.ses in continuous warm baths, extending 
sometimes for weeks. The me of warm Ixiths of several hours' 
duration has not proved satisfactory. 

Dei.usional In.sanitv. —Considerable confusion exists at 
the present day regarding the term delusional insanity. It is 
not correct to define the condition as a disease in which 
'fixed delusions dominate the conduct and are the 
chief mental .symptom present. Such a definition 
would include many chronic cases of melancholia and mania. 
All patients who suffer from attacks of acute insanity and who 
do not recover tend to become delusional, and any attempt 
to include and describe such cases in a group by them¬ 
selves and term them delusional insanity is inadmissible. The 
fact that delusional insanity has been described under such 
various terms as progressive systematized insanity, mania of 
persecution and grandeur, monomanias of persecution, unseen 
agency, grandeur and paranoia, indicates that the disease is 
obscure in its origin, probably passing through various stages, 
and in some instances having been confused wuth the terminal 


stages of mania and melancholia. If this is admitted, then 
probably the best description of the disease is that given by 
V. Magnan under the term of “ systematized delusional insanity," 
and it may be accepted that many cases conform very closely 
to Magnan's description. 

The disease occurs with equal frequency in men and women, 
and in the majority of cases commences during adolescence 
or early adult life. The universally accepted predisposing cause 
is hereditary predisposition. As to the exciting causes nothing 
is known beyond the fart that certain forms of disease, closely 
re.sembling delusional insanity, are apparently associated or 
caused by chronic alcoholism or occur as a sequel to syphilitic 
infection. In the vast majority of cases the onset is lost in 
obscurity, the patient only drawing attention to the diseased 
condition by insane conduct after the delusional state is definitely 
established. The friends of such persons frequently affirm that 
the patient has always been abnormal. However this may he. 
there is no doubt that in a few cases the onset is acute and 
closely resembles the onset of acute melancholia. The patient 
is depressed, contused, suffers from liallucinations of hearing and 
there are disturbances of the bodily health. There is generally 
mal-nutrition with dyspepsia and vague neuralgic pains, often 
referred to the heart and intestines. Even at this stage tlie 
patient may labour under delusions. These acute attacks are of 
short duration and the patient apparently recovers, but not 
! uncommonly both liallucinations and delusions persist, although 
they may be concealed. 

'The second or delii.sional stage sets in very gradually. This is 
the stage in which the patient most frequently comes under 
medical examination. The appearance is always peculiar and 
unhealthy. The manner is unnatural and may suggest a state of 
suspicion. The nutrition of the body is below par, and the patient 
frequently complains of indefinite symptoms of malaise referred 
to the heart and abdomen. Tlie heart’s action is often weak and 
irregular, but beyond these .symptoms there are no special 
characteristic symptoms. 

Mentally there may be depression when tlie patient is sullen and 
uncommunicative. It will be found, however, that he always 
suffers from hallucinations. At first hallucinations of hearing 
are the most prominent, but later all the special senses may be 
implicated. These hallucinations con.stantly annoy the patient 
and are always more troublesome at night. Voices make aecusa- 
tions through the walls, floors, roofs or door. Faces appear at the 
window and make grimaces. Poisonous gases are pumped into 
the room. Electricity, Rontgen rays and marconigrams play 
through the walls. The food is poisoned or con.sisLs of filth. In 
many cases .symptoms of visceral discomfort are supposed to be 
the result of nightly surgical operations or sexual assaults. All 
these persecutions are ascribed to unknown persons or to some 
known person, seet or class. Under the influence of these sensory 
disturbances the patient may present symptoms of angry excite¬ 
ment, impulsive violence or of carefully-thought-oiit schemes of 
revenge; but the self-control may be such that although the 
symptoms are concealed the behaviour is peculiar and unreason¬ 
able. It is not uncommon to find that such patients can converse 
rationally and take an intelligent interest in their environments, 
but the implication of the capacity of judgment is at once apparent 
whenever the subject of the persecutions is touched upon. 

All cases of delusional in.sanity at this stage are dangerous and 
their actions are not to be depended upon. Assaults arc common, 
hou.scs are set on fire, threatening letters are written and accusa¬ 
tions are made which may lead to much worry and trouble before 
the true nature of the disease is realized. 

This, the second or perseciitorv- stage of delusional in.sanity, may 
persist through life. The patient becomes gradually accustomed 
to the sensory disturbanre.s,or possibly a certain amount of mental 
enfeeblement sets in which reduces the mental vigour. In other 
cases, the disease goes on to what Magnan calls the third stage or 
stage of grandiose dehtsions. 'The onset of this stage is in some 
cases gradual. The patient, while inveighing against the persecu¬ 
tions, hints at a possible cause. One man is an inventor and his 
enemies desire to deprive him of the results of his inventions. 
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Another is llie rightful heir to a peerage, of which he is to be 
deprived. Women frequently believe thein.seh’cs to be abducted 
princesses or heirs to the throne. Others of both sexes, even 
more ambitiou.s, a.ssume divine attributes and proclaim them- 
•selves t'irgin Marys, Gabriels, llulv (ihusts and Messiahs. Cases 
are recorded in which the dehusions of grandeur were of sudden 
onset, the patient going to bed persecuted and miserable and 
rising the following morning elated and grandiose. In this stage 
the hallucinations persist ljut appear to change in character and 
become pleasant. The king hears that airangemenls are being 
made fur his coronation and waits quietly for the event. The 
angel Gabriel sees visions in the heavens. The heirs and heiresses 
read of their prospective movements in the court roKimns of the 
daily papers and are much soothed thereby. Jn short. no delusion 
i.s too grotesque and absurd for such patients to believe and 
express. 

(,ascs of delusional ins.anity never become demented in the true 
sense of the word, but their mental state migiit be described as a 
dream in which an imaginary c.xisieni e obliterates the experiences 
of their past lives. 

Treatment .— .No tri-atmeiit influences the course of the dise.ise. 
During the .stage ol persecution such patients arc a tfanger to them- 
•selves, as Ihey not iniiequeutly commit smeufe, and !(> tlieir supposed 
persecutors, whom 1lu'\ ire(|uen11y assault or ollierwise annoy. 

Katatonia,— ihis dl.sease, so called on account of thc.symplom 
of mu.scular spasm or rigidity wliidi is present during certain of 
its Stages, was first described and named bv K. L. 
too/a! Kahlliaurn in 1874. Many British alienists refuse to 
accept katatonia as a di.stmel disease, but as it has 
iiecn accepted and further elaborated by sueli an authority as 
E. Kraepelin reference to it cannot be avoided. 

Katatonia attacks women more frequently than men, and is 
essentialb’ a flisease of adolesei'iiee, but typical eases oeeasionallv 
occur in adults. Hereditart’ predisposit ion is present in over so “y 
of the cases and is the chief predisposing cause. Cdiildbirth, worry, 
physical strain and menial shocks are all advanced as secondary 
predisposing causes. The disease is one of gradual onset, with 
loss of pht-sical and mental energy. I’rubably the earliest mental 
symptom is the onset of aural hailoeinations. I'br eons enienec of 
description the disease mat' be divided into (i) the singe of onset i 
(2) the sUge of stupor; (3) the stage ol excitement. 

The .symptoms of the stage of onset arc disorders of thealimenlary 
tract, such as lo.s.s of appetite, vomiting after food and obstinate 
constipation. The pulse is rapid, irregular and intermittent. 
Ihe skin x'aries between extreme dryness and drenching per.spira- 
tions. In wsimcn the menstrual function is suppressed. At un¬ 
certain intervals the skeletal mu.sdes are thrown into a condition 
of rigidit)-, but this .symptom docs not occur invariably, 'f’he 
instincts of cleanliness are in alicyanee, owing to the mental state 
of the patient, and as a result these cases are inclined to be wet 
and dirty in their habits. 

Mentally there is great confusion, vii id hallucinations, which 
apparently come on at intervals and are of a terrif) ing nature, for 
the patient often becomes frightened, endeavours to hide in comers 
or escape by a window or door. A very common history of such a 
l ase prior to admission is that the patient has attempted suicide 
by jumping out of a window, tlie attempt licing in reality an un¬ 
conscious effort on the part of the patient to csi ape from .some 
imaginary danger. During the.se attacks the skin pours with 
perspiration. 'J'he patient is oblivious to his surroundings and is 
mentally inaccessible. In the intervals between the.se attacks 
the patient may be con-scious and capable of answering simple 
questions. This acute stage, in wliich sleep is abolished, lasts from 
a few days to four or six weeks and then, generally quite sud¬ 
denly, the patient passes into the state of .stupor. In .some cases 
a sharp febrile attack accompanies the oaset of the stupor, while 
in others this symptom is absent ; but in every case examined 
by Bruce during tKe acute stage there was an increase in the 
number of the white blood corpuscles, which, just prior to the 
onset of stupor, were sometimes enormously increased ; the in¬ 
crease being entirely due to multiplication of the multinucleated 
or polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 


Ill the second or stuporose stage of the disease the symptoms 
I are characteristic. The patient lies in a state of apparent 
placidity, generally with the eyes shut, f'onsciousness is never 
entirely abolished, and many of the patients give unmistakable 
evidence that they understand what is being said in their 
presence. Any effort at passive movement of a limb immediately 
sets up muscular resistance, and throughout this stage the 
sternomastoid and the abdominal mu.sdes are more or less in a 
.state of over-tension, which is increased to a condition of rigiditv 
if the patient is interfered with in any way. This symptom of 
restiveness or negativism is one of the characteristics of the 
disease. The patient resists while being fed, washed, dressed and 
undressed, and even the normal stimuli which in a healtliy man 
indicate that the bladder or rectum require to be emptied are 
resisted, so that the bladder may become distended and the lower 
bowel has to be emptied by cnemata. The temperature is low, 
often subnormal, the pulse is small and weak, and the extremities 
cold and livid. This .symptom is probably duo in .some part to 
spasm of the terminal arterioles. Mentally the symptoms are 
negative. Though conscious, the patient cannot he got to speak 
and apparently is oblivious to what is passing around. Upon 
recovery, however, these cases can often recount incidents wBich 
occurred to them during their illness, and mav also state that 
they laboured under some delusion. Coincidently with the 
onset of the stupor sleep retiims, and many eases sleep tor 
the greater part of the Iwenty-four hours. 'I'lie duration of 
the stuporose state is very variable. Jn some cases it lasts for 
weeks, m others for montiis or years, and mav be the terminal 
stage of the disease, the patient gradually sinking into dementia 
or making a recovery. The third stage or stage of excitement 
comes on m many cases during the stage of stupor: the stages 
overlap; while in others a distinct inlen-al of convale.scence mav 
intervene between the termination of the stupor and the onset 
ol the excitement. The excitement is characterized bv sudden 
impulsive actions, rhythmical repetition of words and sounds 
(verbigeration), and by rhythmical movements of the body or 
limbs, such as swaying the whole frame, nodding the head, swing¬ 
ing the arms, or walking in circles. The patient inay be absoluteh,- 
mute in this stage as in the stage of stupor. Others again are 
yer\- noisy, singing, shouting or abusive. The speech is staccato 
in character and incoherent. Physically the patient, who often 
gains weight in the stage of stupor, ag.iin becomes thin and 
haggard in appearance owing to the mecssant re-stlessness and 
sleeplessness which cliaracterize the stage of excitement. The 
patient mav, during the stage of onset, die througii exhaustion, 
or accidentally and unconsciously commit suicide usually by 
leaping from a window. During the stuporose stage symptoms of 
tubercular disease of the lungs may commence. ,411 the adolescent 
insane are pcculiarlv liable to contract and die from tubercular 
disease. Accitlental suicide is also liable to occur during this 
stage. The stage of excitement, if at all prolonged, invariablv 
ends in dementia. According to Kraepelin 13 % of the cases 
recover, 27 make partial recoveries, and 60 % become more or 
less demented. 

Tveatmevt .—No treatment arrests or diverts the course ot katatonia, 
and llie acute symptoms of the disease as they arise must be treated 
oil hospital prmcijiles. 

Hebepiiricnia.— 'I’his is a disease of adolescence (Gr. 
which was first described by Hecker and Kahlbaum and more 
recently by Kraepelin and other foreign workers. 
Heljephrenia is not yet recognized by British alienists. 

The descriptions of the disccce are indefinite and 
confusing, but there arc some grounds for the belief that such 
an entity doe.s exist, although it is probably more correct to say 
that as yet tlie symptoms are very imperfectly understood, 
llebeplu’enia is always a disease of adolescence and never 
occurs during adult life. It attacks women more frequently 
than men, and according to Kahlbaum hereditary predisposition 
to insanity is present in over 50 % of the cases attacked. The 
onset of the disease is invariably associated with two S3rmptoms. 
On the physical side an arrested or delayed development and 
on the mental a gradual failure of the power of attention and 
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concentrated thought. The onset of the condition is always 
gradual and the symptoms which first attract attention are 
mental. The patient becomes restless, is unable to settle to 
work, becomes solitary and peculiar in habits and sometimes 
dissolute and mischievous. As the disease advances the patient 
becomes more and more enfeebled, laughs and mutters to himself 
and wanders aimlessly and without object. There is no natural 
curiosity, no interest in life and no desire for occupation. Later, 
delusions may appear and also hallucinations of hearing, and 
under their influence the patient may be impulsive and violent. 
Physically the subjects arc always badly developed. The 
teinperature is at times slightly elevated and at intervals the 
white blood corpuscles are markedly increased. The menstrual 
function in women is suppressed and both male and female 
cases are addicted to masturbation. According to Kraepelin 
5 % “f the cases recover, 15 % are so far relieved as to be able 
to live at home, but are mentally enfeebled, the remaining 80 "f 
become hopelessly demented. The patients who recover fre¬ 
quently show at the onset of their disease acute symptoms, 
such as mild excitement, slightly febrile temperature and quick 
pulse-rate. When recovery docs take place there is marked 
improvement in development. The subjects of hebephrenia 
are peculiarly liable to tubercular infection and many die of 
phthisis. 

'J licre IS no special treatment lor hebephrenia beyond attention 
to the general health. 

Insanity roLi.ow'iNc; ui>on Injuuies to the Huain, ok 
Apoi-lexies or Tumours or Arterial Degeneration, (n) 
Traumalic InsanUy .—Insanity following blows on the head 
is divided into (1) the forms in which the insanity imnicdi- 
Traumutic follows the accident; (2) the form in which there 
Insanity. iiUennediute prodromal .stage rharaclcrized by 

strange conduct and alteration in disposition ; and 
(.t) in which the mental symptoms occur months or years after 
the accident, whiclt can have at most but a remote pre¬ 
disposing causal relation to the insanity. The cases which 
immediately succeed injuries to the head are in all respects 
similar to confusional insanity after operations or after fevers. 
'I'hcre is generally a noisy incoherent delii ium, accompimied by 
liallucinations ol sight or of hearing, and fleeting un.systematizeci 
delusions. The physical symptoms present all the features of 
severe nervous shock. 

In those cases in which there is an intervening prodromal 
condition, with altered character and disposition, there is usually 
a more or less sex’ere accidental impilieation of the cortex cerebri, 
either by depression of hone or local hemorrhage, or meningitic 
sub-inflammatory local lesions. Most of the cases during the 
prodromal stage are sullen, morose or suspicious, and indifferent 
to their friends and surroundings. At the end of the prodromal 
stage there most u.sually occurs an attack of acute mania of a 
furious impulsive kind. The cases which for many years after 
injury are said to have remained sane will gener^ly be found 
upon examination and inquiry to exhibit symptoms of hereditary 
degeneration or of acquired degeneracy, which may or may not 
be a consequence of the accident. 

The mo.st common site of vascular lesion is one of the branches 
of the middle cerebral artery within the sylvian fissure, nr of one 
of the smaller branches of the same artery which go directly to 
supply the chief basal ganglia. When an artery like the middle 
cerebral or one ol its branches becomes either through rupture 
or blocking of its lumen, incapable of performing its function of 
supplying nutrition to important cerebral areas, there ensues 
devitality of the nervous tissues, frequently followed by softening 
and chronic inflammation. It is these secondary changes which 
give rise to and maintain those peculiar mental aberrations known 
as po.st-apoplectic insanity. 

Various characteristic physical symptoms, depending upon 
the seat of the cerebral lesion, are met with in the course of this 
form of insanity. These consist of paraplegias, hemiplegias and 
muscular contractures. Speech defects are very common, 
being due either to the enfeebled mental condition, to paralysis 
of the nerve supplying the muscles of the face and tongue, 


or to aphasia caused by implication of those parts of the 
cortex which are intimately associated with the faculty of 
speech. Mental symptoms vary considerably in different cases 
and in accordance with the seat and extent of tlie lesion. There 
is almost always present, however, a certain degree of mental 
enfeeblcment, accompanied by loss of memory and of judgment, 
often by mental confusion. Another very general mental 
symptom is tlie presence of emotionalism which leads the patient 
to be affected either to tears or to laughter upon trifling and 
inadequate occasions. 

Cerebral tumours do not necessarily produce insanity. Indeed 
it has been computed that not one half of the cases become 
insane. When insanity appear.s it is met with in all degrees 
varying from slight mental dulness up to complete dementia, 
and from mere moral pereersion up to the most intcn.se form 
of maniacal excitement. On the physical side the various 
symptoms of cerebral tumour such us coma, ataxia, paralysis, 
ht'adache, vomiting, optic neuritis and epileptiform convulsions 
are met w ith. .All forms of so-( ailed moral changes and of 
changes of di.s])osition arc met with a.s mental symptoms and 
all the ordinary forms of insanity may occur in varj-ing in¬ 
tensity ; but by far tlie must common mental change occurring 
in connexion with cerebral tumour is a progressive cnfeeblc- 
ment of the intelligence, unattended with any mure harmful 
symptoms than mental deterioration whicli ends in complete 
dementia. 

( 0 ) Arlenal Degeneraiioii .—Arterial degeneration is a common 
cause of mental impairment, espedalh- of that fonn 
of menial affection known as “Early’' dementia. 

It also predisposes to embolism and thrombosis. Arterial 
which often results in tlu* paralytic and ajihasic Degencra- 
groups of nerve disturbance, and which arc always 
accompanied by more or less marked interference with normal 
cerebral action. 

The commonest scat for atheroma of the cerebral vessels is tlie 
arteries at the base of the brain and their main branches, especi¬ 
ally the middle cerebral. A.s a general rule the other arteries 
of the cerebrum are not implicated to the .same extent, although 
in a not inconsiderable number of cases of tlie disease all the 
arteries of the brain may imrticipate in the change. When this 
is so, we obtain those definite symptoms of slowly advancing 
dementia commcm.ing in late middle life and ending in complete 
dementia before the usual period for the appearance of senile 
dementia. The same appearances are met witli in certain patients 
who have attained the age in which senile changes in the arteries 
are not unexpected. As a rule atheroma in the cerebral vessels 
is but a part of a general atheroma of all the arteries of the body. 
Atheroma is common after middle life and increases in frequency 
with age. The ehief causes arc .syphilis, alcoholism, the gouty 
and rheumatic diatheses and abo\’e all Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys. I’crhaps certain forms of Bright’s disease, owing to the 
tendency to raise the blood pressure, are of all causes the most 
common. 

It is not easy to say to what extent, alone, the arteriosclerosis 
is effectual in inducing the gradual failure of the mental powers, 
and to what extent it is assrited in its operation by the action on 
the brain-cells of the general toxic substances which give rise 
to the arterial atheroma. In any case there can be no question 
that the gradual mechanical diminution of the blood-supply to 
the cortex caused by the occlusion of the lumen of the arteries 
is a factor of great importance in the production of mental 
incapacity. 

General Paualy.ris of the Insane (syn. General Paralysis, 
dementia paralytica, progressive dementia) is a disease character¬ 
ized by symptoms of progressive degeneration of the 
central nervous sptem, more particularly of the motor 
centres. The disease Ls almost invariably fatal. 

Apparent recoveries do very occasionally occur, though this 
is denied by the majority of alienists. The disease is in every 
case associated with gradually advancing mental enfeehle- 
ment, and very frequently is complicated by aLtacks of mental 
disease. 
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General paralysis, which is a very rommon disease, was first 
recognized in France ; it was identified by J. E. D. Esquirol, 
and further described and elaborated b\- A. L. J. Bayle, Delaye 
and J. L. Calmcil, the latter gning it the name of paralysie 
gaihale des alintrs. 

As first described by the earlier writers the disease was re¬ 
garded as being invariably associated with delusions of grandeur. 
At the present day this description does not apply to the 
majority of cases admitted into asylums. The change may be 
e.xplained as being either due to an alteration in the type of the 
disease, or more probably the disease is better understood and 
more fref|uenlly diagno.sed than formerly, the diagnosis being 
now entirely dependent on the physical and not on the mental 
symptoms. This latter mav also be the explanation why general 
paralvsis is much more common at the present day in British 
asylums than it was. The total death-rate from this disease in 
English and .Scottish asylums rose from 1331 in j8p4 to 1795 in 
1904 - 

General paralysis attacks men much more frequently than 
women, and occurs between the ages of 45 and 50 years. It is 
essentially a disease of town life. In asylums which draw their 
patients from country districts in Scotland and Ireland, the 
disease is rare, w'hereas in those which draw their population from 
large cities the disease is extremely common. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists at present regarding 
the causation of general p.arah’sis. Hereditary predisposition 
admittedly plavs a very small part in its causation. There is, 
however, an almost unii'crsal agreement that the disea-se is 
essentially the result of toxaemia or poisoning, and that acquired 
or inherited syphilitic infection is an important predisposing 
factor. A history of syphilitic infection occurs m from 70 to 
90 % of the patients affected. At first it was held that general 
paralysis was a late syphilitic manifestation, but as it was found 
that no benefit followed the use of anti-syphilitic remedies the 
theory was advanced that general paralysis was a secondary 
auto-intoxication following upon syphilitic infection. The latest 
view is that the disease is a bacterial invasion, to which syphilis, 
alcoholism, excessive mental and physical strain, and a too 
exclusively nitrogenous diet, only art as predisposing causes. 
This latter theory has been recently ad\ anced and elaborated by 
Ford Robertson and McRae of Edinburgh. 

Whatei'cr the cause of general paralysis may be, the disease is 
essentially progressive in character, marked by frequent re¬ 
missions and so typical in its physical symptoms and pathology 
that we regard the bacterial theorv' with favour, although we are 
far from satisfied that the actii.al causative factor has as yet been 
discovered. 

For (Icscrijitive purposes the disease is most conveniently 
divided into three stages, -called res])eeli\-ely the first, second 
and third,—but it must be understood that no clear line of 
demarcation dix’ides these .stages from one another. 

The onset of general paralysis is slow and gradtial, and the 
earliest symptoms may he either physical or mental. The 
disease mav commence cither in the brain itself or the spinal cord 
may be primarily the seat of lesion, the brain becoming affected 
secondarily. Wlien the disease originates in the spinal cord the 
symptoms are similar to those of locomotor ataxia, and it is now 
lielieved that general paralysis and locomotor ataxia are one and 
the same disease : in the one e.ase the cord, in the other the brain, 
being the primary seat of lesion. The early physical symptoms 
are generally motor. The patient loses energy, readily becomes 
tired, and the capacity for finely co-ordinated motor arts, such 
us are required in playing games of skill, is impaired. Transient 
attacks of partial paralysis of a hand, arm, leg or one side of the 
body, or of the speech centre are not uncommon. In a few cases 
the special senses arc affected early and the patient may complain 
of attacks of dimness of vision or impairment of hearing. Or the 
.symptoms may he purely mental and affect the highest and most 
recently acquired attributes of man, the moral sense and the 
faculty of self-control. The patient then becomes irritable, 
bursts into violent passions over trifles, changes in character and 
habits, frequently takes alcohol to excess and behaves in an 


extravagant, foolish manner. Theft is often committed in this 
stage and the thefts arc characterized by an open, purposeless 
manner of commission. The memory is impaired and the patient 
IS easily influenced by others, that is to say he becomes facile. 
In other cases a wild attack of sudden excitement, following ujion 
a period of restlessness and sleeplessness may be the first symptom 
w'hich attracts attention. Whatever the mode of onset the 
jihysical symptoms which characterize the disease come on 
sooner or later. The speech is slurred and the facial muscles lose 
their tone, giving the face a flattened expression. The museular 
power is impaired, the gait is straddling and the patient sways on 
turning. All the muscles of the body, but particularly those of 
the tongue, upper lip and hands, which are most highly inner¬ 
vated, present the symptom of fine fibrillary tremors. The 
pupils become irregular in outline, often unequal in size and either 
one or both fail to react normally to the stimuli of light, or of 
accommodation for near or distant vision. 

As the disease advances there is greater excitability and a 
tendency to emotionalism. In classical rases the general 
exaltation of ideas becomes so great as to lead the patient to the 
commission of insanely extravagant acts, such as purchases of 
large numbers of useless articles, or of lands and houses far beyond 
his means, numerous indiscriminate proposals of marriage, the 
suggestion of utterly absurd commercial schemes, or attempts 
at feats beyond his physical powers. The mental symptoms, in 
short, are very similar to those of the elevated stage of manic- 
depressive insanity. 

Delusions of the wildest character may also be present. The 
patient may believe himself to be in possession of millions of 
money, to be unsurpassed in strength and agility, to be a great 
and overruling genius, and the recipient of the highest honours. 
This grandiose condition is by no means present in every case and 
is not in itself diagnostic of the disease. But mental facility, 
placid contentment, complete loss of judgment and affection for 
famih- and friends, with impaired memory, are symptoms 
universally present. As the disease advanees the motor 
.symptoms bcitome more prominent. The patient has great 
difficulty in writing, misses letters out of words, words out of 
sentences, and writes in a large laboured hand. The expression 
becomes fatuous. The speech is difficult and the facial muscles 
are thrown into marked tremors whenever any attempt at speech 
is made. The voice changes in timbre and In-comes high-pitched 
and monotonous. The gait is weak and uncertain and the re¬ 
flexes are exaggerated. In the first stage the patient, through 
restlessness and sleeplessness, becomes thin and haggard. As tin- 
second stage approaches sleep returns, the patient lays on flesh 
and beeoines puffy and unhealthy in appearance. The mental 
svmptoms are marked by greater facility and cnfecblement, while 
the paralysis of all the muscles steadily advances. The patieni 
is now peculiarlv liable to what are called congestive seizures or 
epileptiform attacks. The temperature rises, the face becomes 
flushed and the skin moist. Twitchings are noticed in a hand or 
arm. These twitchings gradually spread until they may involve 
the whole body. The patient is now tinconsiious. bathed in 
perspiration, wliich is offensiv c. The bowels and bladder empty 
themselves reflexly or tiecome distended, and bedsores are ver\' 
liable to form over the heels, elbows and back. Congestive 
.seizures frequently last for days and may prove fatal or, on the 
other hand, the patient mav have recurrent attacks and finally 
die of exhaustion or some accidental disease, such as pneumonia. 
In the second stage of the disease the patient eats greedily, and a.s 
the food is frequently swallowed unmasticated, choking is not an 
uncommon accident. The special senses of taste and smell are 
also much disordered. We have seen a case of general paralysis 
in the second stage drink a glass of quinine and water under the 
impression that he was drinking whisky. 

The third stage of the disease is characterized by sleeplessness 
and rapid loss of body weight. Mentally the patient becomes 
quite demented. On the physical side the paralysis advances 
rapidly, so that the patient becomes bed-ridden and speechless. 
Death may occur as the result of exhaustion, or a congestive 
seizure, or of some intercurrent illness. 
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The duration of the disease is between eighteen months and 
three years, although it has been known to persist for seven. 

No curative measures have so far proved of any avail in the 
treatment of general paralysis. 

Insanity asscqated with Epilepsy.— The term “ epileptic 
insanity,” which has for many years been in common use, is 
B lie tie regarded as a misnomer. There is in short no 
ImeMalty. disease as epileptic insanity. A brain, however, 
which is so unstable as to exhibit the sudden discharges 
of nervous energy which are known as epileptic seizures, is 
prone to be attacked by insanity also, but there is no form of 
mental disease exclusively associated with epilepsy. Many 
epileptics suffer from the disease for a lifetime and never exhibit 
symptoms of insanity. The majority of patients, however, who 
suffer from epilepsy are liable to exhibit certain mental symptoms 
which are regarded as characteristic of the disease. Some suffer 
from recurrent attacks of depression, ill-humour and irritability, 
which may readily pass into violence under provocation. Others 
are emotionally fervid in religious observances, though sadly 
deficient in the practice of the religious life. A third class arc 
liable to attacks of semi-consciousness which may either follow 
upon or take the place of a seizure, and during these attacks 
actions are performed automatically and without consciousness 
on the part of the patient. 

When epileptics do become insane the insanity is generally 
one of the forms of mania. Either the patient suffers from sudden 
furious attacks of excitement in which consciousness is entirely 
abolished, or the mania is of the type of the elevated stage of 
folie circulairc (manic-depressive insanity) and alternates with 
periods of deep depression. In the elevated period the patient 
shows exaggerated self-esteem, with passionate outbursts of 
anger, and periods of religious emotionalism. While in the 
stage of depression the patient is often actively suicidal. 

Epileptic patients who suffer from recurrent attacks of 
delirious mania are liable to certain nervous symptoms which 
indicate that not only are the motor centres in the brain 
damaged, hut that the motor tracts in the spinal cord are also 
affected. The gait become.s awkward and laboured, the feet 
being lifted high off the ground and the legs thrown forward with 
a jerk. The tendon reflexes are at the same time exaggerated. 
These symptoms indicate descending degeneration of the motor 
tracts of the cord. 

If the mental altack.s partake of the character of elevation or 
depression the mental functions suffer more than the motor. 
These patients, in course of time, become delusional, enfeebled 
and childish, and in some cases the enfeeblement ends in complete 
dementia of a very degraded type. 

Where insanity is superadded to epilepsy the prognosis is 
unfavourable. 

Insanity associated with or cailsed by Alcoholic and 
Drug Intoxication. —The true role of alcoholic indulgence in 
the production of insanity is at present very imperfectly 
Jmaity, ut'derstood. In many cases the alcoholism is merely a 
symptom of the mental disease—a result, not a cause. 
In others, alcohol seems to act purely as a predisposing factor, 
breaking down the resistance of the patient and disordering the 
metabolism to such an extent that bodily disorders are en¬ 
gendered which produce well-marked and easily recognized 
mental symptoms. In others, again, alcohol itself may possibly 
act as a direct toxin, disordering the functions of the brain. 
In the latter class may be included the nervous phenomena of 
drunkenness, which commence with excitement and confusion 
of ideas, and terminate in stupor with partial paralysis of all the 
muscles. Certain brains which, either through innate weakness 
or as the result of direct injury, have become peculiarly liable 
to toxic influences, under the influence of even moderate quan¬ 
tities of alcohol pass into a state closely resembling delirious 
mania, a state commonly spoken of as mania a potu. 

Delirium Tremens .—Delirium tremens is the form of mental 
disorder most commonly associated with alcoholic indulgence 
in the lay mind. Considerable doubt exists, however, as to 
whether the disease is directly or secondarily the result ol 


, alcoholic poisoning. Much evidence exists in favour of the latter 
supposition. Delirium tremens may occur in persons who have 
never presented the symptom of drunkenness, or it may occur 
weeks after the patient has ceased to drink alcohol, and in such 
cases the actual exciting cause of the disease may be some 
accidental complication, such as a severe accident, a surgical 
operation, or an attack of pneumonia or erysipelas. 

The early symptoms are always physical. The stomach i.s 
disordered. The desire for food is absent, and there may be 
abdominal pain and vomiting. The hands are tremulous, and 
the patient is unable to sleep. At this stage the disease may be 
checked by the administration of an aperient and some sedative 
such as bromide and chloral. The mental symptoms vaiy 
greatly in their severity. In a mild case one may talk to the 
patient for some time before discovering any mental abnormality, 
and then it will be found that confusion exists regarding his 
position and the identity of those around him, while the memory 
is also impaired for recent events. Hallucinations of sight and 
hearing may be present. The hallucinations of sight may be 
readily induced by pressure upon the eyeballs. If the symptoms 
are more acute they usually come on suddenly, generally during 
the evening or night. The patient becomes excited, suffers from 
vivid hallucinations of sight and hearing which produce great 
fear, and these hallucinations may be so engrossing as to render 
him quite oblivious to the environment. The hallucinations of 
sight are characterized by the false sense impressions taking the 
forms of animals or insects which surround or menace the patient. 
Visions may also appear in the form of flames, goblins or fairies. 
The hallucinations of hearing rarely consist of voices, but are 
more of the nature of whistlings, and ringings in the ears, shouts, 
groans or screams which seem to fill the air, or emanate from the 
walls or floors of the room. All the special senses may be affected, 
but sight and hearing are always implicated. Delirium tremens 
is a short-lived disease, generally running its course in from four 
to five days. Recovery is always preceded by the return of the 
power of sleep. 

The patient must be carefully mirsecl and constantly watched, 
as homicidal and suicidal impulses are liable to occur under the 
terrifying influence of the hallucinations. The food should be 
concentrated and fluid, given frequently and in small quantities. 

Chronic Alcoholic Insanity .—Almost any mental disorder may 
be associated with chronic alcoholism, but the most characteristic 
mental symptoms are delusions of suspicion and persecution 
which resemble very closely those of the persecution stage of 
systematized delusional insanity. The appearance of the patient 
is bloated and heavy ; the tongue is furred and tremulous, and 
symptoms of gastric and intestinal disorder arc usually present. 
The gait is awkward and dragging, owing to the partial paralysis 
of the extensor muscles of the lower limbs. All the skeletal 
muscles are tremulous, particularly those of the tongue, lips 
and hands. The common sensibility of the skin is disordered .so 
that the patient complains of sensory disturbances, such us 
tinglings and prickings of the skin, which may be interpreted 
as electric shocks. In some cases the mental symptoms may 
he concealed, but delusions and hallucinations, particularly 
hallucinations of sight and hearing, are very commonly present. 
The delusions are often directly the outcome of the physical 
state; the disordered stomach suggesting poisoning, and the 
disturbances of the special senses being interpreted as various 
forms of persecution. The patient hears voices shouting foul 
abuse at him; all his thoughts are read and repeated aloud; 
electric shocks are sent through him at night ; gases are pumped 
into his room. Sexual delusions are very common and frequently 
afl'ect marital relations by arousing suspicions regarding the 
fidelity of wife or husband ; or the delusions may be more gross 
and take the form of belief in actual attempts at sexual mutila¬ 
tions. The memory is always impaired. 

Patients who in addition to chronic alcoholism are also insane 
are always dangerous and liable to sudden and apparently 
causeless outbursts of violence. 

Dipsomania .—Dipsomania is a condition characterized by 
recurrent or periodic attacks of an irresistible craving for 
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stimulants. The general bodily condition has a, great deal to 
do with tlie onset of the attack/that is to say, the patient is more 
liable to an attack when the bodily condition is low than when the 
health is good. The attacks may he frequent or recur at very 
long intervals. They generally lust for a few weeks, and may 
be complicated by symptoms of excitement, delusions or 
hallucinations. 

Truatmrvt con.sists in attention to tin' general health between 
attacks, with the use of such tonics as arsenic and strychnine. 
During the attack Hit jiatient slioiUd be cuiifiaed to bed and treated 
with sedatives. 

Morphinism .—The morphia habit is most commonly con¬ 
tracted hy persons of a neurotic constitution. The mental 
symptoms associated with the disease may arise either as the 
result of an overdose, when the patient suffers from liallucinations, 
confusion and mild delirium, frequently associated with vomiting. 
On the other hand, menial symptoms very similar to those of 
delirium tieraeixs may occur as the result of suddenly cutting 
off tlie supply of morphia in a patient addicted to the hahit. 
Finally, chronic morphia intoxication produces mental .symptoms 
very similar to those of chronic alcoholism. This latter condition, 
characterized by delusions of persecution, mental enfeeblement 
and loss of memory, is hopelessly incurable. The patient is 
always thin and anaemic on account of digestive disturbances. 
There is weakness or slight paralysis of the lower .limbs, and the 
skeletal muscles lire tremulous. 

Treatment. —The ()uantiti' of the drug used must be gradually 
reduced until it is Imally diseoutiuued, and during Ircatineut the 
patient must he conhned to bed. 

.Senilk Insanity—S tates of mental enfeeblement are always 
the result ol failure of development or of .structural rhanges in 
Seaiie the Cortical grey mutter of the brain. If the enfeeble- 
imanity. ‘^’••e to failure of developmont or brain damage 

occurring in early life, it is spoken ,af as idiocy or 
imliecility. Every form of insanity which oceurs after a 
certain period of life is apt to be regarded by some.observers 
as senile, but although the failing mental power may colour 
the charaiTer of the symptoms it cannot be regarded os correct 
to designate, for instance, a recurrent form of mania as senile 
merely because it necessarily manifests itself in a .subject who 
has lived into the senile period. On the other hand, many persons 
first suffer from mental derangement at an advanced period of 
life without at the same time manifesling any marked failure 
of mental power, while others only manifest their insanity us a 
result of the decay of their mental 'faculties. 

From this statement it will be seen tlrat senile insanity is a 
complex of different conditions, some of them accompanied by 
dementia, others without dementia. 

Semle Dementia is distinguished orcasioiially into “ senile ” 
properly so called, and “ presenile ” dementia, which supervenes 
at middle age or even earlier. 

The occurrence of dementia Ls sometimes preceded bv an 
acute hallucinntoTy phase,.accompanied hy mania nr melancholia; 
but as a general rule, in the presenile cases, by neurasthenia, 
indifferenee, and mental ajiathy which extends to a disregard 
for the ordinary coirs'entions and the means of subsistence. 

It has pithily been remarked that the age of a man is the age 
of liis blood-vessels. The two conditions of senile and presenile 
dementia cannot therefore be separated scientifically. From 
a clinical point of view, however, the two axe distinguishable 
in so far as their symptoms are concerned, ifor the presenile cases 
axe more complete and the process of dementia achieves its 
consummation earlier and quicker, while in .tlie senile the gradual 
disease of the arteries and the slow decay of the mental faculties 
offer a different background for the manifestation of mental 
symptoms. Moreover, the senile patients more frequently 
present symptoms of recurrent attacks of acute insanity, a more 
pronounced'emotionalism, and a greater tendency to restlessness 
at night. The presenile cases, on the other hand, except at tl.e 
commencement of their malady, are usually free from acute and 
troublesome symptoms 'and pr®ent chiefly an apathetic indif¬ 
ference and irresponsiveness on the mental side, and on the 


physical side a iHiurasthenic and enfeebled bodily state. In 
both conditions memory lis greatly impaired. 

AiWed to senile domentia there is often found a condition of 
mania or melancholia or even of systematized delusional insanity. 
The chief symptoms of the maniacal attacks are the great motor 
restlessness and excitement, wliich are worst during the night 
'time. Sleep is almost -always seriously disturbed, and the 
patients rapidly become exhausted unlass carefully nursed and 
itended. The actions of senile maniacs are often puerile and 
foohsh, and they may exhibit impulses of a .homicidal, suicidal 
or sexual'character. The melancholic cases axe also extremely 
restless,and their emotion is loudly expreased.in an uncontrollable 
manner. They often have delusions of persecution. Their cries 
and groans haveanautoraatic cliaracter, as if the patient, though 
compelled toiuttenthcm.did not experience ■the mental pain which 
he expressed. Theyalso.many of them,eat their food ravenously, 
alfiiough a few obstinately refuse it. The senile delusional cases 
may manifest any of the classical forms of paranoia described 
above, ibut their delusions are of a rudimentary and unfinished 
type. The most common of all senile'delusions is that they are 
being robbed. They therefore often hide their small valuables 
in corners and out-of-the-way places, and as their memories are 
very defective'they are afterwards unable to findthem. Others, 
who live alone, barricade their doors and try to prevent any one 
entering for fear of thieves. Delusions of ambition in senile 
subjects are usiialh' of a very improbable and childish character. 
Hallucmatioiis arc generally present in the senile, delusional cases. 

The treatment of senile insanity is from the medical point of view 
not hopeful; it resolves .itsell largely into instructions lor careful 
aursing. suitaldc feeding, and tlie protection of the patient from all 
the physical dangers to which he may be exposed. 

Slali.slUs .—'Tlie statistics of lunacy are merely of interest from a 
sociological point of view; for under Hiat term are comprised all 
forms of insanity, it is needless to produce tables iUustnitive of 
the relative numbers of lunatics in the various countries of Europe, 
the systems of registration being so unequal .in their working as to 
aliord no trustwortliy basis ol comparison. 

Ewn in (treat Britain, where the sj^stems are more perfect than 
in any other country, tfie tables published in the Blue Books of the 
three countries can only I* regarded as approximately correct, the 
difficulty of registering all cases of lunacy being insuiierable. On 
the i.st of January 1007, according to the returns made to the 
offices of the Commissioners in Lunacy, the numbers of lunatics 
stood thus on the registers;— 



Males. ; 

Females. 

'I’otdls. 

KiiRlaiKl and Wal«•^ 

■ ■ 37,i7h ! 

66,8t2 

123,088 

■Scotland .... 

• ■ li,.504 i 


17..')P3 ' 

Ireland .... 

• ■ 12 , 25 H 1 

17,^00 

23,354 ' 

(irons total 

■ . 7«.«i4 

87,111 



These figures .show the ratio ol lunatics to 100,000 of tlie popula¬ 
tion to .be 354 in England and Wales, 312 in Scotland, ancl 53.S in 
Ireland. 


Nttmhers of liunatics on Wte itt ot January of ike years iSyy-iyoy 
inclusive, according to Heturns made to the Offices of the Com¬ 
missioners in Lunacy for England and Wdtes, Scotland and 
Ireland. 


Years. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1838 


5,823 

.. 

'1840 

36,762 

6,072 

1 

i$6o 

38.058 

6,273 


rSlii 

30.847 

6.327 


1802 

41,129 

6,198 

8,055 

18&3 

43(118 

6,386 

7,862 

T86if 

44,705 

6,422 

8,272 

1863 

45.950 

6,533 

8,845 

1866 

47,648 

6,730 

8,964 

1867 

49,086 

6,888 

8,962 

1868 

51,000 

7,055 

9,080 

1860 

M.177 

7.310 


11870 

54.713 

7,571 

20,082 

1871 

'56,7.55 

7.729 

10,257 

1872 

58,640 

7,849 

10,767 

1873 

60,296 

7,962 
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Years. 

i 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1874 

60,027 

8,069 

11,326 

187.5 

63,793 

8,225 

11..583 

1S76 

64,916 

8,,509 

11,777 

' 

66,636 

8,862 

12,123 

1878 

;08iS38 

9,097 

12,380 

1879 

69.885 

y.386 

12,585 

1880 

71,191 

9,624 

12,819 

1881 

73,113 

10,012 

13,062 

I8«2 

74,842 

10,355 

13,444 

t-883 

76,765 

10,310 

13,882 

IH84 

78,538 

10,739 

14,088 

1885 

79,704 

I0,9T8 

14,279 

1886 

80,156 

11,187 

14,590 

1887 

80,891 

TI,300 

14,702 

1 1888 

82,643 

31,^9 

15,263 

i 1889 

84,340 

11,954 

15.685 

l8go 

86,067 

12,302 

16,159 

1891 

86,795 

12,595 

16,251 

1892 

87,846 

12,709 

t6,688 

189-3 

89,822 

13,058 

17,124 

1894 


13,300 

17,276 

1895 

944181 

13,852 

17,665 

l8g6 

06,446 

T.j ,0(}3 

1-8,357 

1897 


14,500 

18,966 

1898 

101,972 

14,906 

19.590 

1899 

105,086 

J 5.399 

20,304 

]<>oo 

106,611 

15.663 

20,863 

1901 

107,044 

15,899 

21,1 Gg 

1002 

110,713 

10,288 

21,640 

1903 

113,964 

16,658 

22,138 

1904 

117,199 

16,894 

22,794 

1905 

1 19,820 

17.141 

22,996 

lyoO 

121,070 

17,450 

23,.I65 

1907 

123,988 

17,593 

23.554 


There is thus an increased ratio in Engiand and Wales of lunatics 
to tlie population (which in 1859 -was 19,686,701, and in 1907 was 
estimated at 34,945,600) of i86-S per 100,000 as against 354-8, and 
in Scotland of 157 as against 31Z jier 100,000. The Irish hgures on 
the same basis have increased from 130-9 in 1862 to 53S-1 in 1907. 
The pubUcation of these figures has given rise to the question 
whether lunacy has actually become more prevalent during the last 
twenty years, whether there is real increase of the disease. There 
is a pretty general coiiwmt of aU authorities that if there has been 
an increase it is very .slight, and that the apparent increase is due, 
first to the improved systems of registration, and secondly (a far 
more powerful reason) to the increasing tendency among all classes, 
and especially among the poorer class, to recognize the less pro¬ 
nounced forms of mental disorder as being of the natme of insanity. 
Thirdly, the grant of four sliillings per week which in 187O was made 
by parliament from imperial sources for the maintenance of pauper 
lunatics has induced p-arochial authorities to regard as lunatics a 
large number of weaic-miuded paupers, and to force them into 
asylums in order to obtain Uie benefit of the grant and to reheve 
tlie rates. These views receive support from the fact that the 
increase of jirivate patients, i.c. patients who are provided for out 
of their own funds or those of the family, has advanced in a vastly 
smaller ratio. lu theii- case -the increase, small as it is, can be 
accounted for by the growing disinclination on the part of the 
commuoity to tolerate irregularities of conduct due to mental 
disease. And again, careful inquiry has failed to show a proportional 
increase of admissions into asylums of such well-marked forms as 
general paralysis, pucrjKjral mania, &c. The main cause of the 
registered increase of lunatics is thus to besought form the improved 
registration, and parochial and family convenience. If there is an 
actual increa.se, and there is reason for believing that there is a slight 
actual increase, it is clue to the -tendency of the population to gravi¬ 
tate towards towns and cities, -where the conditions of health are 
inferior to those of rural life, and where tliere is therefore a greater 
disposition to disease of all kinds. 

The futility of seeking for accurate figures bearing on Uic relative 
number of lunatics in other countnes is illustrated by the tables 
set forth in a report by the United States Oensus Bureau. They 
show that the number of registered lunatics in 1903 was 150,151; 
ill 1890, 74,oa8: and in 1880, ^0,942. An attempt was made in 
1890 to estimate the number of insane persons outside Of hospitals, 
wWch was stated to be 32,457. In 1903 no such attempt was made, 
as it was admitted that so-many sources of fallacy existed as to render 
it useless. Thus tlie mere statement that of every ioo,eoo of the 
population (calculated at 80,000,000) 180-2 were registered os insane 
IS of no value. 

Bibuocjraphy. —The following arc systematic works: BuckniU 
and Tute, Psychological Medicine (4th edition, 1879) ; Griesinger, 
On Mental Diseases (New Sydenham Society, ia 6 y ); Maudsley, 
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The Pathology 0/ Mind (1895): Bevin Lewis, A Text-Booh of 
• Mental JMseases (1899) ; Cloustou, CJinieal lectures on Mental 
Diseases (1892) ; I^aepclin, Psychiatrie (1893) ; .Krafit-Ebing, 
Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie (1893) ; "Regis, A Practical Manual of 
Mental Medicine (London, 1893) ; Msgnan, Lefons eliniques sur les 
maladies menSaies (1897) ; Menclil, Lett fatten dor Psychiatrie (1902) ; 
Mercier, A 2'ext-Book of Insanity (1902) ; Lewis C Bruce, Studies 
in Clinical Psychiatry (190O) ; Maepherson, Mental A^ections (1899) ; 
Brower-Bannister, Practical Manual of Insanity (1902) ; Ford 
Robertson, Text-Book of Pathology in Pelation to Mental Diseases 
(1900). (J, B. T.: J. Mn. ; L. C. B.) 

II. Legal Aspects 

The effect of insariity upon responsibility-and xivil capacity 
has been recognised at an early-period in every system -of law. 

Roman Law. —In the Roman )urispnidcnce its consequences 
were very fully developed,-and-the provisions and terminology 
of that .system have largely affected the subsequent legal treat¬ 
ment of the subject. Its loading priitciplos were simple and 
well marked. The insane person having no intelligent will, and 
Ijcing thus incapable of consent or voluntary action, could acquire 
no right and incur no responsibility by his owniacts (see Sohm’s 
Inst. Roman Law, 3rd ed. pp. 216, 217, 219); his person and 
property were placed after inquiry by the magistrate under the 
control of 41 euraior, who was empowered and bound to manage 
the property of the lunatic on his behalf (Sohm, p. S' 3 : Hunter, 
Roman Law, pp. 732-735). The different terms by which the 
insane were Iraown, such as detnens, furiosus, faluus, although 
no doubt signifying different tiqjes of insanity, did not in Roman 
law infer any difference of legal treatment. They were popular 
names, which all denoted the complete-depri-vation of reason. 

Msdimial Imw .— During the middle ages the insane were 
little protected. Their legal acts were annulled, and their 
property placed under control, but h’ttlc or no attempt -was made 
to supervise their personal treatment. In England the -wardship 
of idiots and lunatics, which was annexed before the reign of 
Edward II. to the king’s prerogative, had regard chiefly to the 
control of their lands and eirtates, and was only gradually 
elaborated into the systematic control of their persons and 
property now exercised under the jurisdiction in lunacy. Those 
whose means were insignificant were left to the care of their 
relations or to charity. In criminal law the plea of insanity 
was unavailing except in extreme cases. About the beginning 
of the rqth century -a very considerable change aiminenccd. 
The public attention was strongly attracted to the miserable 
condition of the insane incarcerated in asylums without any 
efficient check or inspection ; and at the same time the medical 
knowledge of insanity-entered -on a new phase. The possibility 
and advantages of a better treatment of insanity were illustrated 
by eminent physicians, Philippe Pinel in France, H. Tuke in 
England, Bond, B. Rush and I. Ray in the -United States ; its 
physical origin became generally accepted; its mental phenomena 
were more carefully observed, -and its -rdation was establislied 
to other mental conditions. 

Modern Law. —From this period we date the commencement 
of legislation such as that known in England as the Lunacy Acts, 
which aimed at the regulation and control of all constraint 
applied to the insane. Hitherto, the criteria of insanity had been 
very rude, and the evidence was generally of a loose a-nd popular 
character; but, whenever it was-fully recognized that in.sanity 
was a disease with which physicians who had studied the subject 
were peculiarly conversant, expert evidraice obtained increased 
importance, and from this time became prominent in every case. 
The newer medical -views of insanity were thus brought into 
contact -with the old narrow conception of the law courts, and a 
controversy arose in the held of criminal law which in England, 
at least, still continues. 

Relations between Insanity and Law .—The fact of insanity 
may operate in law—(i) by excluding responsibility for crime ; 
(2) by invalidating legal acts ; (3) by affording ground for depriv¬ 
ing the insane person by a 1^1-process of the control of his 
person and property ; or (4) by affording ground for putting him 
under restraint. 

Legal Terminology.—Behre proceeding, however, to deal with 
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these matters in succession, it may be desirable to say something 
with regard to the chief legal terms respecting persons suffering 
under mental disabilities. The subject is now of less importance 
than formerly, because the modem tendency of the law is to 
determine the capacity or responsibility of a person alleged to 
be insane by considering it with reference to the particular 
matter or class of matters which brings his mental condition 
su 6 juiice. But the literature of the law of lunacy cannot be 
clearly understood unless the distinctions between the different 
terms employed to describe the insane are kept in view. The 
term non compos mentis is as old as the statute De pmttrogaiiva 
regis (1325), and is used sometimes, as in that statute, to indi¬ 
cate a species contrasted with idiot, sometimes (e.g. in Co. Litt. 
246 (i)) as a genus, and afterwards, chiefly in statutes relating to 
the insane, in connexion with the terms " idiot ” and “ lunatic ” 
as a word ejusdem generis. The word “ idiot ” (Gr. itiios, a 
private person, one who does not hold any public office, and 
iSiwrijs, an ignorant and illiterate person) appears in the statute 
De praerogaliva regis as fatuus naluralis, and it is placed in 
contradistinction to non compos mentis. The “ idiot ” is defined 
by Sir E. Coke (4 Rep. 124 (i)) as one who from his nativity, 
by a perpetual infirmity, is non compos mentis, and Sir M. Hale 
(Pleas 0/ the Crown, i. 29) describes idiocy as “ fatuity a nativitate 
vel dementia naturalis.” In early times various artificial criteria 
of idiocy were suggested. Fitzherberl’s test was the capacity 
of the alleged idiot to count twenty pence, or tell his age, or 
who were his father and mother (De natura brevium, 233). 
Swinburne proposed as a criterion of capacity, inter cdia, to 
measure a yard of cloth or name the days in the week (Testaments, 
42). Hale propounded the sounder view that “ idiocy or not is 
a question of fact triable by jury and sometimes by inspection ” 
(Pleas of the Crown, i. 29). The legal incidents of idiocy were at 
one time distinct in an important particular from those of lunacy. 
Under the statute De praerogaliva regis the king was to have the 
rents and profits of an idiot's lands to his own u.sc during the 
life of the idiot, subject merely to an obligation to provide him 
with necessaries. In the case of the lunatic the king was a trustee, 
holding his lands and tenements for liis benefit and that of his 
family. It was on account of this difference in the legal con¬ 
sequences of the two states that on inquisitions distinct writs, 
one de idiota inquirendo, the other de lunatico inquirendo, were 
framed for each of them. Hut juries avoided finding a verdict of 
idiocy wherever they could, and the writ de idiota inquirendo fell 
into desuetude. A further blow was struck at the distinction 
when it came to be recognized even by the legislature (see the 
Idiots Act 1886) that idiots are capable of being educated and 
trained, and it was practically abolished when the Lunacy 
Regulation Act 1862, in a provision reproduced in substance in 
the Lunacy Act 1890, limited the evidence admissible in proof 
of unsoundness of mind on an inquisition (without special leave 
of the Master trying the case) to a period of two years before the 
date of the inquiry, and raised a uniform issue, viz. the stale of 
mind of the alleged lunatic at the time when the inquisition is 
held. 

'I'he term " lunatic,” derived from the Latin luna in con¬ 
sequence of the notion that the moon had an influence on mental 
disorders,' does not appear in the statute-book till the time of 
Henry VIII. (1541). Coke defines a lunatic as a “ person who 
has sometimes his understanding and sometimes not, qui gaudel 
lucidis tntervallis, and therefore he is called non compos mentis 
so long as he has not understanding ” (Co. Litt. 247 (a), 4 Rep. 
124 (b)). Hale defines ” lunacy ” as “ interpolated ” (i.e. inter¬ 
mittent) dementia aceidentalis vel adventitia, whether total or 
(a description, it will be observed, of “ partial insanity ”) quoad 
hoc vel illud (Pleas of the Crown, i. 29). In modem times, the 
word “ lunacy ” has lost its former precise signification. It is 
employed sometimes in the strict sense, sometimes in contra¬ 
distinction to “ idiocy ” or “ imbecility ” ; once at least—viz. 
in the Lunacy Act 1890—as including “ idiot ” ; and frequently 

' The word for " lunatic " in several other languages has a similar 
etymology. Cp. Ital. lunatico, Span, alunado, Gr. iretijeiasis (epileptic), 
Ger. mondsUchtig. 
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in conjunction with the vague terms “ unsound mind ” (non-.sane 
memor)') and “ insane.” Section 116 of the Lunacy Act 1890 
has by implication extended the meaning of the term lunacy so 
as to include for certain purposes the mcapacity of a person 
to manage his affairs through mental infinnity arising from 
disease or age. “Imbecility” is a state of mental weakness 
“ between the limits of absolute idiocy on the one hand and 
of perfect capacity on the other ” (see i Haggard, Eccles. Rep. 
p. 401). 

I. The Criminal Responsibility of the Insane. —^The law as to 
the criminal responsibiUty of the insane has pursued in England 
a curious course of development. The views of Coke and Hale 
give the best exposition of it in the 17th century. Both were 
agreed that in criminal causes the act and wrong of a madman 
shall not be imputed to him ; both distinguished, although in 
different language, between dementia naturalis (or a nativitate) 
and dementia aceidentalis or adventitia-, and the main points 
in which the writings of Hale mark an advance on those of Coke 
are in the elaboration by the former of the doctrine of “ partial 
insanity,” and his adoption of the level of understanding of a 
child of fourteen years of age as the test of re.sponsibility in 
criminal ca.ses (Pleas of the Crown, i. 29, 30; and see Co. 4 Rep. 
124 (h)). In the 18th century a test, still more unsatisfactory 
than this “ child of fourteen ” theory, with its identification of 
“ healthy immaturity ” with “ di.seased maturity ” (Steph. 
Hist. Crim. Law, ii. 150), was prescribed. On the trial of Edward 
Arnold in 1723 for firing at and wounding Lord Onslow, Mr 
Justice Tracy told the jury' that “ a prisoner, in order to be 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, must be a man that is totally 
deprived of his understanding and memory, and doth not know 
what he is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute or wild 
beast.” In the beginning of the 19th century a fresh statement 
of the test of criminal responsibility in mental disease was 
attempted. On the trial of Hadfield for shooting at George III. 
in Drury Lane Theatre on 15th May 1800, Lord Chief Justice 
Kenyon charged the jury in the following terms : “ If a man is 
in a deranged state of mind al the time, he is not criminally 
answerable for his acts; but the material part of the case is 
whether at the very time when the act was committed the man’s 
mind was sane.” The practical effect of this ruling, had it been 
followed, would have been to make the question of the amen¬ 
ability of persons alleged to be insane to the criminal law very 
much one of fact, to be answered by juries according to the 
particular circumstances of each case, and without being aided or 
embarrassed by any rigid external standard. But in 1812, on 
the trial of Bellingham fur the murder of Mr Perceval, the First 
Ixird of the Treasury, .Sir James Mansfield propounded yet 
another criterion of criminal responsibility in mental disea.se, 
viz. whether a prisoner has, at the time of committing an offence, 
a sufficient degree of capacity to distinguish between good and 
evil. 'The objection to this doctrine consisted in the fact, to 
which the writings of Continental and American jurists soon 
afterwards began to give prominence, that there are very many 
lunatics whose general ideas on the subject of right and wrong 
are quite unexceptionable, but who are yet unable, in con¬ 
sequence of delusions, to perceive the wrongness of particular 
acts. Sir James Mansfield’s statement of the law was dis¬ 
credited in the case (4 State Tri. (n.s.) 847 ; 10 Cl. and 
Fin. 200) of Daniel Macnaughton, who was tried in ««.' 
March 1843, before Chief Ju.stice Tindal, Mr Justice 
Williams and Mr Justice Coleridge, for the murder of Mr Drum¬ 
mond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel. Mr (afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice) Cockbum, who defended the prisoner, used 
Hale's doctrine of partial insanity as the foundation of the 
defence, and secured an acquittal. Chief Justice 'Tindal telling the 
jury that the question was whether Macnaughton was capable 
of distinguishing right from wrong with respect to the act with 
which he stood charged. This judicial approval of the doctrine of 
partial insanity formed the subject of an animated debate in the 
House of Lords, and in the end certain questions were put by 
that House to the judges, and answered by Chief Justice Tindal 
on behalf of all his colleagues except Mr Justice Maule, who gave 
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independent replies. The answers to these questions are com¬ 
monly called “ The Rules in Macnaughton’s case,” and they still 
nominally contain the law of England as to the criminal responsi¬ 
bility of the insane. The points affirmed by the Rules that must 
be noted here are the propositions that knowledge of the nature 
and quality of the particular criminal act, at the time of its com¬ 
mission, is the test of criminal responsibility, and that delusion 
is a valid exculpatory plea, when, and only when, the fancies of 
the insane person, if they had been facts, would have been so. 
The Rules m Macnaughton’s case are open to serious criticism. 
They ignore, at least on a literal interpretation, those forms of 
mental disease which may, for the present purpose, be roughly 
grouped under the heading “ moral insanity,” and in which the 
moral faculties are more obviously deranged than the mental— 
the affections and the will, rather than the reason, being appar¬ 
ently disordered. The test propounded with reference to delu¬ 
sions has also been strenuously attacked by medical writers, and 
especially by Dr Maudsley in his work on Responsibility in 
Mental Disease, on the ground that it first assumes a man to have 
a delusion in regard to a particular subject, and then expects 
and requires him to reason sanely upwn it. It may be pointed out, 
however, that in thus localizing the range of the immunity which 
insane delusion confers, the criminal law is merely follov/ing the 
course which, mutatis mutandis, the civil law has, with general 
acceptance, adopted in questions as to the contractual and 
testamentary capacity of the insane. 

The Rules in Macnaughton’s case have, as regards moral 
insanity, undergone considerable modification. Soon after they 
were laid down. Sir (then Mr) James Fitz-James Stephen, in an 
article in the Juridical Papers, i. 67, on the policy of maintaining 
the existing law as to the criminal responsibility of the insane, 
foreshadowed the view which he subsequently propounded in his 
History of the Criminal Law, ii. 163, that no man who was deprived 
by mental disease of the power of passing a fairly rational judg¬ 
ment on the moral character of an act could be said to “ know ” 
its nature and quality within the meaning of the Rules ; and it 
has in recent years been found possible in practice so to manipu¬ 
late the te.st of the criminal responsibility which they prescribed 
as to afford protection to the accused in the by no means infre¬ 
quent cases of insanity which in its literal interpretation it 
would leave without excuse. 

In Scotland the Rules in Macnaughton’s case arc recognized, 
but, as in England, there is a tendency among judges to adopt 
a generous construction of them. Mental unsoundness in¬ 
sufficient to bar trial, or to exempt from punishment, may still, 
it is said, be present in a degree which is regarded as reducing 
the offence from a higher to a lower category,— a doctrine first 
practically applied in Scotland, it is believed, in 1867 by Lord 
Deas ; and the fact that a prisoner is of weak or ill-regulated 
mind is often urged with success as a plea in mitigation of punish¬ 
ment. The Indian Penal Code (Act XLV. of i860, § 84) expressly 
adopts the Kngli.sh test of criminal responsibility, but the qualifi¬ 
cations noted in the case of Scotland have received some measure 
of judicial acceptance (see Mayne, Crim. Law Ind., 3rd ed., 
pp. 403-419 ; Nelson, Ind. Pen. Code, 3rd ed., pp. 135 et seq.). 
The Rules in Macnaughton’s case have also been adopted in 
substance in those colonies which have codified the criminal law. 
The following typical references may be given : 55 and 56 Viet. 
(Can.) c. 29, § II ; 57 Viet. (N.Z.), No. 56 of 1893, § 23; No. loi 
of 1888 (St Lucia), § 50 ; No. 5 of 1876 (Gold Coast), § 49 (i); 
No. 2 of 1883, art. 77 (Ceylon); No. 4 of 1871, art. 84 (Straits 
Settlements). On the other hand, a departure towards a recogni¬ 
tion of “ moral insanity ” is made by the Queensland Criminal 
Code (No. 9 of 1899), § 27 of which provides that “ a person is 
not criminally responsible for an act ” if at the time of doing it 

he is in such a state of mental disease ... as to deprive him 
... of capacity to control his actions ” : and the law has been 
defined in the same sense in the Cape of Good Hope in the case 
of Queen v. Hay (1899, 16 S.C.R. 290). The Rules were rapidly 
reproduced in the United States, but the modem trend of 
American judicial opinion is adverse to them (see Clevenger, 
Med. Jur. of Ins. p. 125 ; Parsons v. State (1887) 81 Ala. 577). 
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On the Continent of Europe moral insanity and irresistible 
impulse are freely recognized as exculpato^ pleas (see tbe 
Frendi Code Pmcd,i64i Belgian Cede iGermep 

Penal Cede, f 51; Italian Penal Cede, $§ 46,4;), 

Not only is insanity at the time of tlbcommsumnof aa offence 
a valid exculpat^ plea, but supervening insanity stays the 
action of ffie criminal law at every stage from arrest up to punish 
ment. HUgh treason was formerly an exception, but the statute 
mak^ it so (33 Hen. VIII. c. ao) was repealed in the time of 
Philip and Mary. The Home Secretary has power, under the 
Criminal Lunatics Act 1884 to order by warrant the removal 
of a prisoner, certified to be insane, to a lunatic asylum, before' 
trial or after trial, whether under sentence of death or not. 
Prisoners dealt with under these provisions are styled “ Secretary 
of State’s lunatics.” On the other hand, a prisoner who on 
arraignment appears, or is found by the jury to be unfit to plead, 
or who is found “ guilty but insane ” at the time of committing 
the offence—a verdict substituted by the Trial of Lunatics Act 
1883 for the old verdict of ‘‘acquitted on the ground of insanity,” 
in the hope that the formal conviction recorded in the new finding 
might have a deterrent effect on the mentally unstable—is 
committed to a criminal lunatic asylum by the order of the judge 
trying the case, to be detained there ‘‘ during the king’s pleasure.” 
Lunatics of this class are called ‘‘ king’s pleasure lunatics.” 
There was no doubt at common law as to the power of the courts 
to order the detention of criminal lunatics in safe custody, but, 
prior to 1800, the practice was varying and uncertain. On the 
acquittal of Hadfield, however, in that year for the attempted 
murder of George III., a question arose as to the provision which 
was to be made for his detention, and the Criminal Lunatics Act 
1800, part of which is still in force, was passed to affirm the law on 
the subject. 

The Criminal Lunatics Act contains provisions similar to those 
of the Lunacy Act 1890, as to the discharge (conditional or 
absolute) and transfer of criminal lunatics and the detention of 
p)ersons becoming pauper lunatics. The expenses of the main¬ 
tenance of criminal lunatics are defrayed out of moneys provided 
by Parliament (Crim. Luns. Act 1884, and Hansard, 3rd series, 
vol. ccxc. p. 75 ; 139 Com. Jo. pp. 336, 340, 344). The Lunatics’ 
Removal (India) Act 1851 provides for the removal to a criminal 
lunatic asylum in Great Britain of persons found guilty of crimes 
and offences in India, and acquitted on the ground of insanity. 
Similar provisions with regard to colonial criminal lunatics are 
contained in the Colonial Prisoners’ Removal Act 1884 ; and the 
policy of this statute has been followed by No. 5 of 1894 (New ■ 
South Wales), and Ordin. No. 2 of 1895 (Falkland Islands). 
Indian law (see Act V. of 1898, §§ 464-475) and the laws of the 
colonies (the Cape Act No. i of 1897 is a typical example) as to the 
trial of lunatics are similar to the English. In Scotland all the 
criminal lunatics, except those who may have been removed to the 
ordinary asylums or have been discharged, are confined in the 
Criminal Asylum established at Perth in connexion with H.M.’s 
General Prison, and regulated by special acts (23 & 24 Viet. c. 
105, and 40 & 41 Viet. c. 53). Provision similar to the English 
has teen made for prisoners found insane as a bar to trial, or 
acquitted on the groimd of insanity or becoming insane in con¬ 
finement. In New York, Michigan and other American states 
there are criminal lunatic asylums. Elsewhere insane criminals 
are apparently detained in state prisons, &c. The statutory 
rules as to the maintenance of cnminal lunatic asylums, the 
treatment of the criminal insane, and the plea of insanity in 
criminal courts in America, closely resemble English practice. 

* It has sometimes been stated that this power, which oupht 
clearly, in the interests alike of prisoners and of the public, to be 
exercised with caution, is in fact exerted in an unduly large number 
of cases. The following figures, taken from the respective volumes 
of the Criminal Judicial Statistics, show the number of criminal 
lunatics certified insane before trial. In 1884-1885, out of a total of 
938 criminal lunatics, 1&9 were so certified ; in 1885-1886, 149 out of 
8^ ; in 1889-1890, 108 out of 926 ; in 1890-1891, 95 out of 900 ; in 
1894, 78 out of 738 : in 1895, 84 out of 757: m 1896, 88 out of 
7(19; in 1897, 85 out of 764 ; in 1898, 17 out of 209 ; in 1899, 13 
out of 159; in 1900, 12 out of 185: in 1901, 15 out of 206; in 
1902, 7 out of 233 ; in 1903, ii out of 229. 
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The only 'special point in Continental law calling for notice is the 
system by which official experts report for the guidance of the 
tribunals on questions of alleged criminal irresponsibility (see, 
e.g., the German Codv of Penal Proof dure, § 293, and cp. § 81). 

2. Insanity and Civil Cev/ratityt—TUe law as to tlj« civil 
capacity of the insane was for some time influenced ini Great 
Britain by the view propounded by i-ord Brougham in 11848'inithe 
rase of Waring v. Waring, and by Sir J. P. Wilde in a later case, 
raising the question of the validity of a marriage, tiiat, as the 
mind is one and indivisible, the least disorder of its faculties was 
fatal to civil capacity. In the leading case of Banhs v. Good- 
fellmv in 1870, the court of queen’s bench, in an elaborate 
judgment deliveird by Chief Justice Cockburn, disapproved of 
this doctrine, and in effect laid down the principle that the 
question of capacity must be considered with strict reference to 
the act which has to be or has been done. Thus a oertainidegree 
of ■ unsoundness of’mind is not now, in the absence of undue 
influence, a bar to the formation of a valid marriage, if the party 
whose capacity is in questssn knew at the time of the marriage 
the nature of the engagement entered into (but see 51 Geo. Illi o. 
37 as to the marriage of lunatics so found by inquisition). Again, 
a man whose mind is affected may make a valid will, if he 
possesses at the time of executing it a memory sufficiently active 
to recall the nature and extent of his property, the persons who 
have claims upon his bounty, and a judgment and will sufficiently 
free from the influence of morbid ideas or external control to 
determine the relative strength of those claims. So far has this 
rule Ijeen carried, that in 1893 probate was granted of the will of 
a lady who was a Chancery lunatic at the date of its execution, 
and died without the inquisition having been superseded. {Hot 
V. Nix, 1893, p. 55.) It is also now settled that the simple con¬ 
tract of a lunatic is voidable and not void, and is binding upon 
him, unless he can show that at the time of making it he was, to 
the knowledge of the other party, so insane as not to know what 
he was about. {Imperial Loan Co. v. .Stone, 1892, i Q.B. ^99.) 
The test established by Banks v. Goodfellow is applied also in 
a number of minor points in which civil capacity comes into 
question, e.g. competency of the insane as witnesses. The l.aw 
implies, on the part of a lunatic, whether so found or not, an 
obligation to pay a reasonable price for “ necessaries ” supplied 
to him ; and the term “ necessaries ” means goods suitable to his 
condition in life and to his actual requirements at the time of sale 
and delivery (Sale of Goods Act 1893). 

The question of the liability of an insane person for tori 
appears still to be undecided (see Pollock on Torts, 7th ed. p. 53 ; 
Clerk and Lindsell on Torts, 2nd cd. pp. 39, 40 ; Latv Quart. Per. 
vol. xiii. p. 325). Supervening insanity is no bar to procoedings 
by or against a lunatic husband or wife for divorce or separation 
for previous matrimonial offences. It does not avoid a marriage 
nor constitute per se a ground either for divorce or for judicial 
separation. But cruelty does not cease to be a cause of suit if it 
proceeds fnim di.sorderly affections or want of moral control 
falling short of positive insanity; and possibly even cruelty 
springing from intermittent or recuiTent' insanity might be held a 
ground for judicial .separatioUi since in such case the party 
offended against cannot obtain protection by securing the per¬ 
manent confinement of the- offending spouse. Whether insanity 
at the time when an alleged matrimonial offence was committed 
is a bar to a suit for divorce or separation is an open question ; 
and in any event, in order that it may Ije-.so, the insanity must bo 
of such a character us to have prevented the insane party from 
knowing the nature and consequences of the act at the rime of its 
commission. The laws of Scotland, Ireland, India (see, e.g., 
Al t IX. of 1872, § 12), the colonies and the United States are 
substantially identical with English law on the subject of the 
civil capacity of the insane. The Gemian Civil Code (§ 1569) 
rccognize.s the lunacy of a spouse as a ground for ffivorce, but 
only where the malady continues during at least three years of 
the union, and has reached such a pitch that intellectual inter¬ 
course between the spouses is impossible, and that every prospect 
of a restoration of such association is excluded. If one of the 
spouses obtains a divorce on the ground of the lunacy of the other 
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the former has to allow alimony, just as a husband declared to 
be the sole guilty party in a divorce suit would have to do 

(§§ >585- 1578)- 

3. The Jurisdiction in Lunacy.—In order to effect a change in 
the status of persons alleged to be of unsound mind, and to bring 
their persons and property under control, the aid of the juris¬ 
diction in lunacy must be invoked, Under the unrepealed statute 
L>e Praerogativa Regis (1325) the care and custody of lunatics 
belong to the Crown. But the Crown has, at least since the 
ii6th century, exercised this brunch of the prerogative by dele¬ 
gates, and principally through the Lord Chancellor—not as 
head of the Court of Chancery, but as the representative and 
delegate of the soverrign. Under the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 
1891, the jurisdiction in lunacy is exercised first by the Lord 
Qtancellor and such of the Lords Justices and other judges as 
may be invested with it by the sign-manual; and, secondly, by 
the two Masters in Lunacy, appointed by the Lord Oianrellor, 
from members of the bar of at least ten years’ standing, whose 
duties include the holding of inquisitions and summary inquiries, 
and the making of most of the consequential orders dealing with 
the persons and estates of lunatics. County court judges may 
also exercise a limited jurisdiction in lunacy in the case of 
lunatics as to whom a reception order has been made, if their 
entire properly is under £200 in value, and no relative or friend 
is willing to undertake the management of it; in partnership 
case.s where tlie assets do not exceed £500 ; and upon application 
by the guardians of any union for payment of expenses incurred 
by tiiem in relation to any lunatic. 

Persons of unsound mind are brought under the jurisdiction in 
lunacy either by an inquisition de lunatico inquirendo, or, in 
certain cases which will be adverted to below, by proceedings 
instituted under § 116 of the Lunacy Act 1890, which is now the 
great practice section in the Lunacy Office. Prior to 1853 a 
special commission was issued to the Masters in each alleged case 
of lunacy. But by the Lunacy Regulation Act of that year a 
general commission was directed to the Masters, empowering 
them to proceed in each case in which the I.ord Chancellor by 
order required an inquisition to he held. This procedure is still 
in force. A special commission would now he issued only where 
Ixith Masters were personally interested in the subject of the 
in(|uiry, or for some other similar reason. An inquisition is 
ordered by the judge in lunacy (a tenn which does not, for tliis 
purpose, at present include the Masters, although tliis is one of 
the points in regiu-d to which a change in the law has been 
.suggested, on the petition generally of a near relative of the 
alleged lunatic. The inquiry is held before one of the Masters, 
and a jury may be summoned if the alleged lunatic., being within 
the jurisdiction, demands it, unless the judge is .satisfied that he 
is not competent to form and express such a wish ; and even in 
that case the Master has power to direct trial by jury it he thinks 
fit on consideration of the evidence. Where tlie alleged lunatic 
is not within tlie jurisdiction the trial must be by jury ; and the 
judge in lunacy may direct this mode of trial to be adopted in any 
case whatever. 

A few pomts of general interest in connexion with inquisitions 
must be noted. In practice thirty-four jurors are summoned by 
the .sheriff, and not more tlian twenty-four are cmpannelled. 
Twelve at least must concur in the verdict. Counsel for the 
petitioner ought to act in the judicial spirit expected from counsel 
for the prosecution in criminal oases. The issue to be determined 
on an inqui.sition is “ whether or not the alleged lunatic is at the 
time of the inquisition of unsound mind, and incapable of 
managing himself and his affairs ” (a special verdict may, 
however, be found that the lunatic is capable of managing himself 
although not his affairs, and tliat he is not dangerous to others); 
and without the direction of the person holding the inquisition, 
no evidence as to the lunatic’s conduct at any time being more 
than two years before the inquisition is to be receivable. T’hib 
limitation, both of the issue and of the evidence, was imposed 
with, a view to preventing the recurrence of such, cases as that 
of Mr Windham in i8fii-i862, when the inquiry ranged over the 
whole life of an alleged lunatic, forty-eight witnesses being 
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examined on behalf of the petitioners and ninety-one on behalf 
of the respondents, while the hearing lasted for thirty-four days. 
For the purpose of assisting the Master or jury in arriving at a 
decision, provision is made for the personal examination of Uie 
alleged lunatic by them on oath or otherwise, and either in open 
court or in private, as may be directed. The proceedings on 
inquisition are open to the public. When a person has been 
found lunatic by inquisition he becomes subject to the jurisdiction 
in lunacy, and remains so{unless he siioceeds in setting aside the 
verdict by a “ traverse ”—a proceeding which ultimately comes 
before, and is determined by, the King’s Bench Division in. 
London or at the assizes) until his recovery, when the inquisition 
may be put an end to by a procedure teehniccdly known as 
“ supersedeas,” or by his death. The results.of the inquisition 
are worked out in the Lunacy Office. The control of the estate, 
and, except where he was found incapable of managing his 
property only, of the person of the lunatic is entrusted to cssm- 
mittees of the estate and person, who are appointed: by, md 
accountable to, the Master in Lunacy, and'whose legal position 
corTespond.t roughly with'that of the tutors and curators of the 
civil law. The committee of the estate in particular exercises 
over the property of the lunatic, with the sanction or by the order 
of the Master, very wide powers of management and administra¬ 
tion, including the raising of money by sale, charge or otherwise, 
to pay the lunatic’s debts, or provide for his past or future main¬ 
tenance, charges for permanent improvements, the sale of any 
property belonging to the lunatic, the executiomofpewers vested 
in him and the performance of contracts relating to property. 

The alternative method of bringing a person of unsound 
mind under lunacy jurisdiction was created by § ii6 of the 
Lunacy Act 1890. Tlie effect of that section bri'efly is to enable 
the Master, on n summons being taken out in' his chambers 
and heard before him, to apply the powers of management and 
administration summarized in the last preceding paragraph, 
without any inquisition, to the following classes' of cases : 
lunatics not so found by inquisition, for the protection or admini¬ 
stration of whose property any order was made under earlier 
acts ; every person lawfully detained, within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts, as a lunatic, though not so found by 
inquisition ; persons not coming within the foregoing categories 
who arc ” through mental infirmity arising from disease or age ” 
incapable of managing their affairs ; persons of unsound mind 
whose property does not exceed £2000 in value, or does not 
yield an annual income of more than £ioo ; and criminal lunatics 
continuing insane and under confinement. 

In Scotland the insane are brought under the jurisdiction in 
lunacy by alternative methods, similar to the English inquisition 
and summary procedure, viz. “ cognition,’' the trial taking place 
before the Lord President of the Court of Session, or any judge 
of that court to whom he may remit it, and a jury of twelve— 
see 31 & 32 Viet. c. 100, and Act of Sederunt of 3rd December 
1868—and an application to the Junior Lord Ordinary of the 
Court of Session or (43 & 44 Viet, c. 4, § 4) to the Sheriff Court , 
when the estate in question does not exceed £100 a year, for the 
appointment of a curator btmts or judicial factor. 

The powers of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland with regard to 
lunatics are generally similar to those of the English Chancellor 
(see the Lunacy Regulations (Ireland) Act 1871, 34 & 35 Viet, 
c. 22, and the Lunacy (Ireland) Act 1901, 1 Ed, VII. c. 17 ; 
also Colics on The Lunacy Regulation (Ireland) Act). 

The main feature of the French system is the provision made 
by the Civil Code (arts. 489-512) for the interdiction of an 
insane person by the Tribunal of First Instance, with a right of 
appeal to the Court of App^l, after a preliminary inquiry and 
a report by a family council (arts. 4^7) 4^8), consisting of six 
blood relatives in as near a degree of relation^ip to the lunatic 
as possible, or, in default of such relatives, of six relatives by 
marriage. The family council is presided over by the Juge 
de Paix of the district in which the lunatic is domiciled. This 
system is also in force in Mauritius. 

There are provisions, it may be noted, in Scots law for the 
interdiction of lunatics, either voluntarily or judicially (see 
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Bell’s Principles, § 2123). The German Civij Code nrovidcs 
for insane persons being made subject to guardianship (yonnun- 
dung), un oonditions similar to those of Scots and French law 
(see Civil Code, §§ 6, 104 (1896, 1906), 645-679). In the United 
States the fundamental procedure is an inquisition conducted 
on practically the same lines as m England. (Cf. Indiana, Rev. 
Stats. (1894) §§ 2715 et seq.; Missouri, Annot. Code (1892) §§ 
2835 et seq,; New Mexico, General Laws (1880) c. 74 §§ i et seq,). 

4. Asylum Admimstraiion.r—Asylum administration in England 
is now regulated by the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891. Receptacles 
for the insane are divisible into the following classes : (i.) 
Institutions for lunatics, including asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses. The asylums are provided by counties 
or boroughs, or by union of counties or boroughs. Registered 
hospitals are hospitals holding certificates of registration from 
tire Commissioners in Lunacy, where lunatics are received and 
supported wholly or partially by voluntary contributions or 
charitable bequests, or by applying the excess of the payments 
of some patients towards the maintenance of others. Licensed 
houses are houses licensed by the Commissioners, or, beyond 
their immediate jurisdiction, by justices ; (ii.) Workhouses— 
see article PooB Law ; (iii.) Houses in which patients are boarded 
out; (iv.) Private houses (unlicensed) in which not more than 
a single patient may be received. A. person, not being a pauper 
or a lunatic so found by inquisition,, cannot, in ordinary, cases, 
be received and detained as a lunatic in any institution for the 
insane, except under a “reception order” made by a county 
court judge or stipendiary magistrate or specially appointed 
justice of tlic peace. The order is made on a petition presented 
by a relative or friend of the alleged lunatic, and supported by 
two medical certificates, and after a private hearing by the 
judicial authority. The detention of a lunatic is, however, 
justifiable at common law, il necessary for his safety or that of 
others; and the Lunacy Act 1890, borrowing from the lunacy 
law of Scotland, provides for the reception of a lunatic not a 
pauper into an asylum, whore it is expedient for his welfare or 
the public safety that he should he confined without delay, upon 
an “ urgency order,” made if possible by a near relative and 
accompanied by one medical certificate. The urgency order 
only justifies detention for seven days (the curtailment of this 
period to four days Ls proposed), and before the expiration of 
thatperiod the ordinary procedure must be followed. “Summary 
reception orders ” may be made by justices otherwise than on 
petition. There arc four classes of cases in which such orders 
may be made, viz.: (i.) lunatics (not paupers and not wandering 
at large) who are not under proper care and control, or are 
cruelly Ucated or neglected; (ii.) resident pauper lunatics; 
(iii.) lunatics, whether pauper or not, wandering at large ; (iv.) 
lunatics in workhouses. (As to pauper lunatics generally, see 
article Poor Law.) A lunatic may also be received into an 
institution under an order by the Commissioners in Lunacy ; 
and a lunatic so found by inquisition under an order signed by 
the committee of his person. 

The chief features of English asylum administration requirmg 
notice are these. Mechanical restraint is to be applied only 
when necessary for surgical or medical purposes, or in order to 
prevent the lunatic from injuring himself or others. The privacy 
of the correspondence of lunatics with the Lord t.hancoUoE, the 
Commis.sioners in Lunacy, &c., is secured. Provision is made 
for regular visits to patients by their relatives and friends. 
The employment of males for Ae custody of females is, except 
on occasions of urgency, prohibited. Pauper lunatics may be 
boarded out with relatives and friends. Elaborate provision is 
made for the official visitation of every class of recepUcle for the 
insane. The duties of visitation, are divided between the Com- 
missionCTS in Lunacy, the Chancery Visitors and varicus other 
visitors and visiting committees. There are ten Commisrioners 
in Lunacy'—four unpaid and six paid, three of the latter being 
barristers of not less than, five years’ standing at the date of 
appointment, and three medical. The Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who. are appointed by the Lord Chancellor, yi|>'t every class of 
lunatics except persons so found by inquisition. These are 
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visited by the Chancery Visitors. There are three (ihancery 
Visitors, two medical and one legal (a barrister of at least five 
years' standing at the date of his appointment), who are appointed 
and removable by the Lord Chancellor. The Chancery Visitors 
{together with the Master in Lunacy) form a Board, and have 
offices in the Royal Courts of Justice. In addition to these two 
classes of visitors, every asylum has a Visiting Committee of 
not less than seven members, appointed by the local authority ; 
and the justices of eviry county and quarter-sessions borough 
not within the immediate jurisdiction of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy annually appoint three or more of their number as visitors 
of licensed hou.ses. 

Provision is made for the discharge of lunatics from asylums, 
&c., on recovery, or by habeas corpus, or by the various visiting 
autliorities. Any person who considers himself to have been 
unjustly detained is entitled on discharge to obtain, free of 
expense, from the secretary to the Lunacy Commissioners a copy 
of the documents under which he was confined. 

The Irish [Lunacy Acts 1821-1890; Lunacy (Ireland) Art 
1901] and Scottish [Lunacy Arts 1857 (20 & 21 Viet. c. 71), 
1887 (50 ft 51 V'ict. c. 39)] asylum systems present no feature 
sufficiently different from the English to require separate notice, 
except that in Scotland “ boarding out ” is a regular, and not 
merely an incidental, part of asylum administration. The 
■' boarding out ” principle has, however, received its most 
extended and most successful application in the Gheel colony 
in Belgium. The patients, after a few days' preliminary observa¬ 
tion, are placed in families, and, except that they are under 
ultimate control by a superior commission, composed of the 
governor of the province, the Procureur du Roi and others, 
enjoy complete liberty indoors as well as out of doors. The 
patients are visited by nurses from the infirmary, to which they 
may be sent if they become seriously ill or unmanageable. They 
are encouraged to work. The accommodation provided for them 
is prescribed, and is to be of the same epudity as that of the 
household in which they live. Clothing is provided by the 
administration. 

In the P'rench (.see law.s of 30th June 1838 and i8th December 
1839) and German (sec Journal 0] Comparative Legislation, n.s. 
vul. i. at pp. 271, 272) asylum systems the main features of 
English administration are also reproduced. 

'The lunacy laws of the British colonies have also closely 
followed English legislation (cf. Ontario, R.S. 1897, cc. 317, 318 ; 
Manitoba, I<L>. 1902, e. 80; Victoria (No. 1113, 1890); Now 
Zealand (No. 34 of 1882 and Amending Acts); Mauritius (No. 37 
of 1858). 

In America the different states of the Union have each their 
own lunacy legislation. The national government provides 
only for the insane of the army and navy, and for those residing 
in the District of Columbia and in Alaska. The various laws as 
to the reception, &r., of the insane into a.sylums closely resemble 
English procedure. But in several states the verdict of a jury 
finding lunacy is a necessary preliminary to the commitment 
of private patients (Kentucky, Act of 1883, c. 900, § 14 ; Mary¬ 
land, R.S. 1878, c. S3, § 21 ; Illinois, R.S. 1874, e. 85, § 2^. 

Authorities.— The following works may be consulted : Collin- 
son on the Law of Lunatics and Jdtots (2 vols., London, 1812) ; 
Shelfonl on the Law of Lunatics and Idiots (London, 1847). On all 
points relating to the history and development of the law these two 
treatises are invaluable. Pope on Lunacy (2nd ed., Loudon, i8c)o) ; 
Archbold’s Lunacy (4th ed., London, 1895) ; Elmer on Lunacy (7th 
ed., London, iSyzj ; Wood Renton on Lunacy (London and ICdin- 
burgh, iSgoj : Pry's Lunacy Laws (3rd ed., Ixindon, l8go) ; Pitt- 
Lewis, Smith and Hawke, The Insane and the Imw (London, 1895) ; 
Hack-Tuke, Dictionary of Psyckotogical Medicine (Ixindon, 1892), 
and the bibliographies attached to the various legal articles in 
that work ; Clevenger, Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity (2 vols., 
New York, 1899) ; Semelaigne, 7 .«s Alifnistes franfais (Paris 1849); 
Bertrand, Loi sur les alienis (Paris, 1872), presents a comparative 
view of English and foreign legislations. In forensic medicine the 
works of Taylor, Medical Jurisprudence (5th ed., London, 1905) ; 
Dixon Mann, Foreign Medicine and Toxicology (3rd ed., London,1902); 
and Wharton and Still6, A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1873) ; Hamilton and Godkin, System of Legal Medicine 
(New York, 1895) ; are probably the English authorities in most 
common use. See also Casper and Liman, Praklisches Handbuch 


der gerichtlichen Medtcin (Berlin, 6th ed., 1876) ; Tardieu, Etude 
mcdtco-legale sur la folie (Paris, 1872); Legrand du Saulle, La Folie 
decant les tribunaux (Pans, 1864); Dubrac, Traite de jurisprudence 
medicate (Paris, 1894); Tourdes, TraiU de mtdecine ligale (Paris, 
1897); and especially Krafft-Ebing, Lehrhuch der gerichtlichen Psveho- 
pathologie (Stuttgart, 1899). (A. W. R.) 

III. Hospital Treatment 

The era of real hospitals for the insane began in the 19th 
century. There had been established here and there in different 
parts of the world, it is true, certain asylums or places of restraint 
before the beginning of the 19th century. We find mention in 
; history of such a place established by monks at Jerusalem in 
, the latter part of the 5th century. There is evidence that even 
I earlier than this in Egypt and Greece the insane were treated 
I as individuals suffering from disease. Egyptian priests employed 
not only music and the beautiful in nature and art as remedial 
agents in insanity, but recreation and occupation as well. A 
Greek physician protested against mechanical restraint in the 
care of the insane, and advocated kindly treatment, the use of 
music, and of some sorts of manual labour. But these ancient 
beneficent teachings were lost sight of during succeeding centuries. 
The prevailing idea of the pathology of insanity in Europe 
during the middle ages was that of demoniacal possession. The 
insane were not sick, but possessed of devils, and these devils 
were only to be exorcised by moral or spiritual agencies. 

' Medieval therapeutics in insanity adapted itself to the etiology 
indicated. Torture and the cruellest forms of puni.'hment were 
employed. The insane were regarded with abhorrence, and 
were frequently cast into chains and dungeons. Milder forms 
of mental disease were treated by other spiritual means—such 
as pilgrimages to the shrines of certain saints who were reputed 
to have particular skill and success in the exorcism of evil 
spirits. The shrine of St Dymphna at Gheel, in Belgium, was 
one of these, and seems to have originated in the 7th century, 
a shrine so famed that lunatics from all over Europe were brought 
thither for miraculous healing. The little town became a resort 
for hundreds of insane persons, and as long ago as the 17th 
century acquired the reputation, which still exists to this day, of 
a unique colony for the insane. At the present time the village 
of Gheel and its adjacent farming hamlets (with a population 
of some 13,000 souls) provides homes, board and care for nearly 
2000 insane persons under medical and governmeni supervision. 

I Numerous other shrines and holy wells in various parts of Europe 
: were resorted to by the mentally afflicted—such as Glen-na-Galt 
I in Ireland, the well of St Winifred, St Nun’s Pool, St Eillans, &c. 

[ At St Nun’s the treatment consisted of plunging the patient 
I backwards into the water and dragging him to and fro until 
I mental excitement abated. Not only throughout the middle 
' ages, but far down into the 17th century, demonology and 
witchcraft were regarded as the chief causes of insanity. And 
the insane were frequently tortured, scourged, and even burned 
to death. 

Until as late as the middle of the 18th century, mildly insane 
persons were cared for at .shrines, or wandered homeless about 
the country. Such as were deemed a menace to the community 
were sent to ordinary prisons or chained in dungeons. Thus large 
numbers of lunatics accumulated in the prisons, and slowly there 
grew up a sort of distinction between them and criminals, which 
at length resulted in a separation of the two cla.sses. In time many 
of the insane were sent to cloisters and monasteries, especially 
after these began to be abandoned by their former occupants. 
Thus “ Bedlam ” (Bethlehem Royal Hospital) was originally 
founded in 1247 as a priory for the brethren and sisters of the 
Order of the Star of Bethlehem. It is not known exactly when 
lunatics were first received into Bedlam, but some were there in 
1403. Bedlam was rebuilt as an asylum for the insane in 1676. 
In 1815 a committee of the House of Commons, upon investiga¬ 
tion, found it in a disgraceful condition, the medical treatment 
being of the most antiquated sort, and actual inliumanity 
practised upon the patients. Similarly the Charenton Asylum, 
just outside Paris, near the park of Vincennes, was an old 
monastery which had been given over to the insane. Numerous 
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like instances could be cited, but the interesting point to be 
home in mind is, that with a general tendency to improvement in- 
the condition of imbeciles upon public charge, idiots and insane 
persons came gradually to be separated from criminals and other 
paupers, and to be segregated. The process of segregation was, 
however, very slow. Even after it had been accomplished in the 
larger centres of civiliiation, the condition of these unfortunates 
in provincial districts remained the same. Furthermore, the 
transfer to a,sylums provided especially for them was not followed 
by any immediate improvement in the patients. 

Twenty-five years after Pinel had, in 1792, struck the chains 
from the lunatics huddled in the Salf^tri^re and Bicctre of Paris, 
and called upon the world to realize the liorrible injustice done 
to this wretched and suffering class of humanity, a pupil of Pinel, 
Esquirol, wrote of the insane in France and all Europe: “ These 
unfortunate people are treated worse than criminals, reduced to a 
condition worse than that of animals. 1 have seen them naked, 
covered with rags, and having only straw to protect them against 
the cold moisture and the hard stones they lie upon ; deprived of 
air, of water to quench thirst, and all the neces.saries of life; given 
up to mere gaolers and left to their surveillance. I have seen 
them in their narrow and filthy cells, without light and air, 
fastened with chains in these dens in which one would not keep 
wild beasts. This 1 have seen in France, and the insane are every¬ 
where in Europe treated in the same way." It was not until 1838 
that the imsane in France were all transferred from small houses 
of detention, workhouses and prisons to asylums specially con¬ 
structed for this purpose. 

In Belgium, in the middle ages, the public executioner was 
ordered to expel from the towns, by flogging, the poor lunatics 
who were wandering about the streets. In 1804 the (lode 
Napoleon “ punished those who allowed the insane and mad 
criminals to run about free." In 1841 an investigation showed 
in Belgium thirty-seven establishments for the insane, only six of 
which were in good order. In fourteen of them chains and irons 
were still being used. In Germany, England and America, in 
1841, the condition of the insane was practically the .same as in 
Belgium and France. 

These facts show that no great advance in the humane and 
scientific care of the insane was made till towards the middle of 
the 19th century. Only then did the actual metamorphosis of 
asylums for detention into hospitals for treatment begin to take 
place. Hand in hand with this progress there has grown, and still 
is growing, a tendcnc)- to subdivision and specialization of 
hospitals for this purpose. There are now hospitals for the 
acutely insane, others for the chronic insane, asylums for the 
criminal insane, institutions for the feeble-minded and idiots, 
and colonies lor epileptics. There are public institutions for 
the poor, and well-appointed private retreats and homes for 
the rich. All these are presided over by the best of medical 
authorities, svipervised by unsalaried boards of trustees or 
managers, and carefully inspected by Government lunacy com¬ 
missioners, or boards of charitie.s—a contrast, indeed, to the 
gaols, shrines, holy wells, chain.s, tortures, monkish exorcisms, 
&c., of the past ! 

The statistics of insanity have been fairly well established. 
The ratio of insane to normal popidation is about i to 300 among 
civilized peoples. This proportion varies within narrow limits in 
different races and countries. It is probable that intemperance in 
the use of alcohol and drugs, the spread of venereal diseases, and 
the over-stimulation in many directions induced by modern 
■social conditions, have caused an increase of in.sanity in the 19th 
as compared with past centuries. The amount of such increase is 
probably very small, but on superficial examination might seem 
to be large, owing to the accumulation of the chronic insane and 
the constant upbuilding of asylums in new communities. The 
imperfections of census-taking in the pa.st must also be taken 
into account. 

The modern hospital for the insane does credit to latter-day 
civilization. Physical restraint Ls no longer practised. The day 
of chains—even of wristlets, covered cribs and strait-jackets— 
is past. Neat dormitories, cosy single rooms, and sitting- and 


dining-rooms please the eye. In the place of bare walls and 
floors and curtainless windows, are pictures, plants, rugs, birds, 
curtains, and in many asylums even the barred windows have 
been abolished. Some of the wards for milder patients have 
unlocked doors. Many patients are trusted alone about the 
grounds and on visits to neighbouring towns. An air of busy 
occupation is observed in sewing-rooms, schools, shops, in the 
fields and gardens, employment contributing not only to economy 
in administration, but to improvement in mental and physical 
conditions. The general progress of medical science in all 
directions has been manifested in the department of psychiatry 
by impjroved methods of treatment, in the way of sleep-producing 
and alleviating drugs, dietetics, physical culture, hydrotherapy 
and the like. There arc few asylums now without pathological 
and clinical laboratories. While it is a far cry from the prisons 
and monasteries of the past to the modern hospital for the 
insane, it is still possible to trace a resemblance in many of our 
older asylums to their ancient prototypes, particularly in those 
asylums built upon the so-called corridor plan. Though each 
generation contributed .something new, antecedent models were 
more or less adhered to. Trogress in asylum architecture has 
hence advanced more slowly in countries where monasteries 
and cloisters abounded than in countries where fixed models 
did not exist. Architects have had a freer hand in America, 
Australia and (iermany, and even in Great Britain, than in the 
Catholic countries of F-uropc. 

Germany approaches nearest to an ideal standard of provision 
for the insane. The highest and best idea whch has yet been 
attained is that of small hospitals for the acutely insane in all 
cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and of colonies for the 
chronic insane in the rural districts adjacent to centres of 
population. The psychopathic hospital in the city gives easy and 
speedy access to persons tiiken suddenly ill with mental disease, 
aids in early diagnosis, places the patients within reach of the 
best specialists in all departments of medicine, and associated, 
as it should be, with a medical school or university, affords 
facilities not otherwise u\’ailable for scientific research and for 
instruction in an important branch of medical learning. A 
feature of the psychopathic hospital should be the reception of 
patients for a reasonable period of time, as sufferers from disease, 
without the formality of legal commitment papers. Such papers 
are naturally required for the detention and restraint of the 
insane for long periods of time, but in the earlier stages they 
should be spared the stigma, delay and complicated procedure 
of commitment for at least ten days or two weeks, since in that 
time many may convalesce or recover, and in this way escape 
the public record of their infirmities, unavoidable by present 
judicial procedures. 

There should be associated with such hospitals for the acutely 
insane in cities out-door departments or dispensaries, to which 
patients may be brought in still earlier stages of mental disorder, 
at a period when early diagnosis and preventive therapeutics 
may have their best opportunities to attain good results. In 
Germany a psychopathic hospitid now exists in every university 
town, under the name of Psychiatrischc Klinik. 

Colonies for the chronic insane are established in the country, 
but in the neighbourhood of the cities having psychopathic 
hospitals, to receive the overflow of the latter when the acute 
stage has passed. The true colony is comstructed on the principle 
of a farming hamlet, without barracks, corridored buildings, 
or pavilions. It is similar ih most respects to any agricultural 
community. The question here is one of humane care and 
economical administration. Humane rare includes medical 
supervision, agreeable home-life, recreation, and, above all 
things, regular manual and out-of-door occupation in garden, 
farm and dairy, in the quarry, clay-pit or well-ventilated shop. 
Employment for the patients is of immense remedial importance, 
and of great value from the standpoint of economical administra¬ 
tion. In the colony system the small cottage homes of the 
patients are grouped about the centres of industry. The workers 
in the farmstead live in small families about the farmstead 
group of buildings ; the tillers of the soil adjacent to the fields, 
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meadows and gardens; the brickmakers, quarrymen and 
artisans in still other cottages in the neighbourhood of the 
scenes of their activities. In addition to these groups of cottages, 
which constitute tl« majority of the buildings in the village, 
an infirmary for bedridden, excited and crippled patients is 
required, ai^ a smaU hospital for the sick. All the inhabitants 
of the colony are under medical supervision. A laboratory for 
scientific researches forms a highly important part of the equip¬ 
ment. The colony is not looked upon as a refuge for the incurable; 
it is still a hospital for the sick, where treatment is carried on 
under the most humane and most suitable conditions, and 
wherein the percentage of recoveries will be larger than in 
asylums and hospitals as now conducted. In respect of the 
establishment of colonies for the insane upon the plan outlined 
here, Germany has, as in the case of the psychopathic hospital, 
led the world. It has been less difficult for that country to set 
the example, because she had fewer of the conditions of the past 
to fight, and with her the progress of medical science and of 
methods of instruction in all departments of medicine has been 
more pronounced and rapid. 

Among the German colonies for the insane, that at Alt- 
Scherbitz, near Leipzig, is the oldest and most successful, and 
is pre-eminent in its close approach to the ideal village or colony 
system. In i8()y Professor Kraeplin of Heidelberg stated 
(PfVehiatrie, 6 th edition) that the effort was made everywhere 
in Germany to give the exterior of asylums, by segregation of 
the patients in separate home-like villas, rather the appearance 
of hamlets for working-people than prisons for the insane, and 
he said, further, that the whole question of the care of the insane 
hiid found solution in the colony system, the best and cheapest 
method of support. “ I have myself,” he writes, “ had oppor¬ 
tunity to sec patients, who harl li^’ed for years in a large closed 
asylum, improve in the mosf extraordinary manner under the 
influence of the freer movement and more independent occujm- 
tioti of colony life.” 

In America the colony scheme has been successfully adopted 
by the state of New York at the Craig Colony for Epileptics 
at Sonyea and elsewhere. 

That the tendency nowadays, even outside of Germany, 
in the direction of the ideal standard of provision for the insane 
is a growing one is manifested in all countries by a gradual 
disintegration of the former huge cloister-like abodes. More 
asylums are built on the pavilion plan. Many asylums have, 
as it were, thrown off detached cottages for the better care of 
certain patients. Some asylums have ei-en established small 
agricultural colonics a few miles away from the parent plant, like 
a vine throwing out feelers. What is called the boarcling-out 
system is an effort in a similar direction. Patients suffering 
from mild forms of insanity arc boarded on( in families in the 
country, either upon public or private charge. Gheel is an 
example of the boarding-out system practised on a large scale. 
But the ideal system is that of the psychopathic hospital and 
the colony for the insane. 

\ OTHOKiTiics.—Sir I. B. Tiiitu, Dictionary of Psychological Medicine 
(I.oiidoti and 1 'liitadelphia, iSq-i) ; W. P. Letchworih, The Insane 
tn Toretgn Coxmtries (New York, iSkc)) : Care and Treatment of 
Eftileptics (New York, 1900) ; F. Peterson, Mental Diseases (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1.8(10) ; " Annual Address to the American Medico-Psycho¬ 
logical .yssociation,” Proceedings (1899). (F. P.*) 

INSCRIPTIONS (from T.at. inseribere, to write upon), the 
general term for writings cut on stone or metal, the subject 
matter of epigraphy. .See generally Writing and Palaeo¬ 
graphy. Under this heading it is convenient here to deal more 
specifically with four groups of ancient inscriptions, Semitic, 
Indian, Greek and Latin, but further information will be found 
in numerous separate articles on philological subjects. See 
especially Citneikorm, Babylonia and Assyria, Sumer, 
Behistun, Egypt (Language and Writing), Ethiopia, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Arabia, Hittites, Sabaeans, Minaeans, Etruria, 
Aegean Civilization, Crete, Cyprus, Britain, Scandinavian 
Languages, Teutonic Language.s, Central America ; Archae¬ 
ology, &c. 
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Excluding CTineiform (q.v.), the inscriptions know n as Semitic 
are usually classed under two main heads as North and South 
Semitic. Hie former class includes Hebrew .(with Mnabitel 
Fhoemcian (with Punic and neo-Punic), and Aramaic (with 
Nabataean and Palmyrene). The South Semitic class includes 
the Minaean and Sabaean inscriptions of South Arabia. In most 
of these departments there has been a very large increase of 
material during recent years, some of which is of the highest 
historical and palaeographical importance. Hic North Semitic 
monuments have received the greater share of attention because 
of their more general interest in connexion with the history of 
surroimding countries. 

1, North Semitic. —^The earliest authority for any North 
Semitic language Ls that of the TcI-el-Amaina tablets (15th 
century b.c.) which contain certain “ Canaanitc glosse.s,” ^ i.e. 
North Semitic words written in cuneiform characters. From 
these to the first inscription found in the North Semitic alphabet, 
there is an interval of about six centuries. The stele of Mesha, 
commonly called the Moabite Stone, was set up in the qth 
century b.c. to commemorate the success of Moab in shaking 
off the Tsraelitlsh rule. It is of great value, both historically as 
relating to events indicated in 2 Kings i. t, iii.5,&c.,and linguistic¬ 
ally as exhibiting a language almost identical with Hebrew—that 
is to say, another form of the same Canaanitish language. It 
was discovered in 186S by the German missionary, Klein, on 
the site (ff Dibon, intact, but was afterwards broken up by 
the .Araks. The fragments," eollected with great diffieulty by 
Germont-Ganneau and others, arc now in the Louvre. Its 
genuineness war, rontested by A. Lbwy (Scottish Rem'cw, 1887 ; 
republished, Berlin, 1903) and reeently again by G. Jahn (ap¬ 
pendix to Das Buck Daniel, Leipzig, 1904), but, although there 
are many diffieulties connected with the text, its authenticity is 
generally admitted. 

Early Hebrew imseriptions are at present few and meagre, 
although it cannot be doubted that others would be found by 
excavating suitable sites. The most important is that discovered 
in 1880 in the tunnel of the pool of Siloam, commemorating 
the piercing of the rock. It is generally believed to refer to 
Hozekiah's seheme for supplying Jerusalem witli water (2 Kings 
XX. 20), and therefore to date from about 700 u.u. It consists 
of six lines in good Hebrew, and is the only early Hebrew mserip- 
tion of any length. The character does not differ from that of 
the Moabite .Stone, except in the slightly cursive tendency of its 
curved strokes, due no doubt to their having been traced for the 
stone-cutter by a scribe who was used to writing cn parchment. 
There are also a few inscribed seals dating from before the Exile, 
some factory marks and an engraved capital at al-Amwas, which 
last may, however, be Samaritan. Otherwise tliis character is 
only found (as the result of an archaizing tendency) on coias of 
the Hasnioncans, and, still later, on those of the first and second 
(Bar Kokhba’s) revolts. 

The new Hebrew character, which developed into the modem 
square character, is first found in a name of five letters at 'Araq- 
al-amJr, of the 2nd century b.c. Somewhat later, but probably 
of the ist century B.c., is the tombstone of the B’ne Hear 
(“ I'omb of St James ”) at Jerusalem. An inscription on a 
Alined synagogue at Kafr Bir’im, near Saied, perhaps of 
about A.D. 300, or earlier, shows tlie fully devdoped square 
character. 

Since the publication of the Corpus Inscr. Sent, it has been 
customary to treat papyri along with inscriptions, and for 
palaeographical reasoins it is convenient to do so. Hebrew 
; papyri are few, all in square character and nut of great interest. 
The longest, and probably the earliest (6th century a.d.), is one 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, containing a private 

■ See Winckler in Schrader's Keilinschr. Bibl. v. (Berlin, &c., 
i8g6). 

’ A nearly complete text has been made from these with the help 
of a squeeze taken before its destruction. See the handbooks 
mentioned below. 
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letter ^ .tmttea liia character closely resembling that of tibe 
Kafr Birim inscription. Other fragsnents were publiAed by 
Stemscbieider * ^perhaps Sthijentary), and by D. H. Miilier and 
Kaufmano:* , 

Hebrew insoriptions otftBide iPalestine are the eursive graftti 
in theoataeoftibs at Venosa (3nd-5th century), the magical texts 
on Babylonian bowls i(7th-8th century), and the numerous tomb¬ 
stones ‘ in various parts of Europe, of all periods from the ^ 
century to the present time. 

The few Samaritan inscriptions in existence are neither early 
nor interesting. 

Closely related to the Hebrews, both politically and in langu^e, 
were ^e Phoenicians in North Syria. Their monuments in 
Phoenicia itself are few and not earlier than the Persian period. 
The oldest yet found, dating probably from the 5th or 4tli 
century B.c., is that of Yehaw-milk, king of Gebal (modem Jebel) 
or Byblus, where it was found. It records at some length the 
dedication of buildings, &c., to the goddess of Gebal. Of the 3rd 
century b.c. are the inscriptions on the sarcophagi of Tabnith 
and his son Eshmunaiar, kings of Sidon, and some records 
of other memlx;rs of the same family, Bod-ashtart and his son 
Yathan-milk, found in 1902 a short distance north of Sidon. 

Outside Phoenicia the inscriptions are numerous and widely 
scattered round the Mediterranean coasts, following the course 
of Phoenician trade. The earliest is that on some fragments of 
three bronze bowls, dedicated to Baal of Lebanon, found in 
Cyprus, 'j'hc (haracter is like llwt of the Moabite Stone, and 
the date is probably the 8th century b.c., tliough some scholars 
would put it nearer to 1000 u.c. In the latter case, llie Hinun, 
king of Sidon, mentioned in the inscriptions would be the same 
as Hiram, king of Tyre, in Solomon’s time. Similar bowls (of 
aljout 700 u.c.) found at Nimrud sometimes liear the maker’s 
name in J’hocnician characters. 

Many monumental inscriptions have also been found in Cyprus, 
at Kition, idalion, Taimissos, &c. They are chiefly votive, some 
'’ ’.led in the 4t)i century, and some being perhaps as late as tlie 
2nd century B.c., so that they afford \ahiablft evidence as to the 
succession of the local kings. Several also are bilingual, and it 
was one of these which supplied George Smith with the clue to the 
(’ypriote syllabic system of writing Greek. Similar memorial.s 
of Phoenician settiements were found at Athens (Piraeus), in 
Eg)-pt, Sardinia, Malta and Go/.o. Most interesting of all is the 
celebrated sacrificial tabid of Marseilles, gi\’lng an elaborate 
tariff of payments at or for the various offerings, and showing 
some striking analogies with the directions in the book of 
Leviticus. For the information it gives us to civil and priestly 
organization, it is the most important Phoenician text in exist¬ 
ence. It was probably brought from Carthage, where similar 
tariffs have been found. On the site of llwt important colony, 
and indeed throughout the parts of North Africa once subject 
to its rule, Punic inscriptions art, as might he expected, very 
numerous. By far the majority are votive tablets, probably 
belonging to the period between the 4th and the 2nd (xinturies 
B.C., many of them in a wonderfull)’ perfect state of preservation. 
One of the most interesting, recently discovered, mentions a 
high-prieste.s.s who was head of the college of priests, and whose 
husband's family had been stiffetes for four generations. Later 
imscriptions, called neo-Punic, dating from the fall of Carthage 
to about the 1st century a.u., are written in a debased character 
and language differing in several respects from the earlier Punic, 
and presenting many difficulties. 

In Aramaic the earliest inscriptions are three found in 1890- 
1891 at and near Zinjirll in North-west Syria, dating from the 
8th century B.c. Of these, one was set up by Panammu, king 
of Ya dI, in honour of the god Hadad, and is inscribed on a 

' Publisliiid with other fragments in tiie Jew. Quart. Jietiitui, 
xvi. 1. 

^ Zeitsch. /. Aegv/ii. Spt. (1870). These were tlie first specimens 
found. See also Erman and Krebs, A us dev Papyrus d. kgl, Mus. 
p. 290 (Berlin, iSgg). 

* MiUheiltingrn . . . Rainer, i. 38 (Wien, 188O). 

* Those in France were collected by Schwab in NmmclUs archives, 
xii. 3. See aKo Chwolson, Corpus hiscr. Hehr. (St Petersburg, 1882). 


tstttmeiof him, the other liwo wore eet Op by Bfff-teiailn noatof 
PaaaBuBOV'One aa honour of big .father Md on bis Ma*n% the 
second ootaaneasonti^ the eredtkmof hiia siew/faataet t'Tlim 
aeerwnarkable as beiiig.en|pmvBd>'Ui i!eifEeC..;« pccuiiaBty erhii^ 
has been thonghfcto'beddue tt> ‘‘ftOtfasniBM 
the tbaracter resesnhies thiA of the .HoidutiB Stone. Tbe texts 
oouaist of 77 lines (not all legible), givi:^ a good (Mof informa¬ 
tion about an obscure place and period hitherto known only 
from cuneifoTO sources. The ornamentation is Assyrian in 
styk, as also is that of the inscriptions oif Nerab (near Aleppo), 
comraemomtive texts engraved on statues of priests, of about 
the 7th centuty. 

Of shorter inscriptions there is a long series from about the 
8th century' B.c., on bronsse weights found at Nineveh (generally 
accompanied by an Assyrian version), and as “ dockets" * 
to cuneiform contract-tablets, giving a brief indication of the 
contents. Aramaic, being the commercial language of the East, 
was naturally used for this purpose in business documents. For 
the same re«on it is found in the 6th-4th centuries b.c. sporadic¬ 
ally in various regions, as in Cilicia, in Lycia" (with a Greek 
version), at Abydos (on a weight). At Taimfi also, in North 
Arabia, an important trading centre, besides shorter texts, a 
very mteresting inscription of twenty-three lines was found, 
recording the foundation and endowment of a new temple, 
probably in tlie 5th century B.c. But by far the most extensive 
collection of early Aramaic texts comes from Egypt, where the 
language was used not only for trade purposes, as elsewhere, 
but also officially under the Persian rule. From Memphis 
there is a funeral inscription dated in the fourth year of Xerxes 
(482 B.c.), and a dedication on a bowl of about the same date. 
A stele recently published by de Vogiic" is dated 458 B.c. Another 
which is now at Carpentras in France (place of origin unknown) 
is probably not much later. At Elephantine and Assuan in 
Upper Egypt, a number of ostraka have been dug up, dating 
from the 5! h centu^ B.c. and onward, all difficult to read and 
explain, but interesting for the popular character of their contents, 
style and writing. There was a Jewish (or Israelitish ®) settle¬ 
ment there in tlie 5th century from wliich emanated most, if 
not all, of the papyrus documents edited in the C.I.S. Since 
the appearance of this part of the Corptis, more papyri have 
come to light. One published by Euting " is dated 411 b.c. and 
isof historical interest,eleven others,"'containing legal documents, 
mostly dated, were written between 471 and 411 b.c. ; another 
(408 B.c.) is a petition to the governor of Jerusalem." The 
fragments in the CJ.S. are. in the same character and dearly 
belong to the same period. The language continued to be used 
in Egypt even in Ptolemaic limes, as shown by a papyrus ’- 
(accounts)and ostrakoncontainingGreek names, and belonging, 
to judge from the style of the writing, to the 3rd century b.c. 
The latest fragments" are of the 6th-8th century A.n., written 
in a fully developed square character. They are Jewish private 
letters, and do not prove anything as to the use of Aiamaic 
in Egypt at that time. 

Nabataean inscriptions arc very numerous. They are written 
in a peculiar, somewhat cursive character, derived from the 
square, and date from the 2nd century B.c. The earliest dated 
is of the year 40 B.c., the latest dated is of a.d. 95. The 
Nabataean kingdom proper had its centre at Petra ( = Sela in 
2 Kings xiv. 7), which attained great importance a.s the emporium 
on the trade route between Arabia and the Persian Gulf on the 

' Tlicse Iiavc Iicen collected by J . H. Stevenson, Bahyl. and Assvr. 
Contracts (New York, 1>102). more complete collection has been 
prepared by Professor A. T. Clay. 

* E'or the literature see Kahnka, Tituli Lyciae, No, 152 (Vienna, 
lyoi). 

" Rfpertoire d’ipigr. sim.. No. 438. 

" So Bat her in J.Q.R. xix. 441. 

' In Mem. At ad. tnscr. i'*' bi't. xi. 207. Sec also Rep. d'ipigr. 
sim., for some smaller fraijments, Nos. 244-248. 

“ Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri (l^jndon, 1006). 

" Sachau, " Drei aram. I’apyrusurkunden " Ahh. d. kgl. Preuss. 
Ahttd, (Berlin, 1907). 

See ]’.,^,[i,A, (1007), p. 2O0. 

■’ See Lidzbarski, Rpliemens, ii. 247. “ J.Q.U. xvi. 7 
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one side and Syria and Egypt on the otlier. The commercial 
activity of the people, however, was widely extended, and their 
monuments are found not only round I’etra and in N. Arabia, 
hut as far north as Damascus, and even in Italy, where there 
was a trading settlement at Hutcoli. The inscriptions are mostly 
votive or sepidchral, and are often dated, but give little historical 
information exccjit in so far as they fix the dates of Nabataean 
kings. 

A distinct subdu ision of Nabataean is found in the Sinaitie 
peninsula, chiefly m the Wadi Idran and Wadi Mukattib, which 
lay on the caravan route. The inscriptions are rudely scratched 
or punched on the rough roek, without any sort of order, and 
some of them are accompanied by rude drawings. A few only- 
are daled, hut, as shown by de Vogiic in the ('./..S’, (ii. i, p. 353), 
they must all belong to the 2nd and 3rd centuries a.d. This 
accounts for the fact that alretidy in the 6th century Cosmas 
Indicopleustes * has no correct account of their origin, and 
a.srribes them to the Israelites during their wanderings in the 
wilderness.'-' They were first correctly deciphered as Nabataean 
by- Beer in 184H, when they proved to consist chiefly of proper 
names (many of them of Arabic forraatton), accompanied by- 
ejaculations or blessings. It is clear that they arc not the woi-k 
of pilgrims either Jewish or Christian," nor are they of a religious 
character. The frequent reeurrence of certain names shows 
that only a few generations of a few families arc represented, 
anfl these must have belonged to a small body of Nabataeans 
temporarily settled in the part icular Wadis, no doubt for purposes 
comiected with the caravan-traffic. The form of the Nabataean 
character in which they are written is interesting as being the 
probable progenitor of the Kufic Arabic alphabet. 

Another important trading eentre was Tadmor or Palmyra in 
northern Syria. Numerous inscriptions found there, and hence 
called Palmyrene, were copied liy Waddington m i86i and 
])ublished by de V'oguc in his great -w-ork Syrie Criilrale. (1868, 
&c.), which is still the most extensive collection of them. The 
difficulties of exploration have hitherto prevented any further 
increase of the material, but much more would undoubtedly 
be found if excavation were possible. The texts are mostly 
sepulehral and dedicatory', some of them being accompanied 
by- a (Ireek version. The language is a form of western Aramaic, 
and the character, which is derived from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic square, is closely related to the Syriac estrangelo 
alphabet. The inscriptions are mostly- dated, and belong to the 
period between 9 u.c. and a.d. 271. The most important is the 
tariff of taxes on imports, dated a.-u. 137. Nearly all were found 
on the surface at or round Palmyra and remain vi situ. Of 
the very few in other places, one (with a Latin version) was found 
at South Shields, the tombstone of Regina liberta et conjux of 
a native of Palmyra. 

Syriac inscriptions are few. The earliest is that on the sarco¬ 
phagus of (Jueen Saddan (m the Hebrew version, §adda), perhaps 
of about A.D. 40, found at Jerusalem. Others were found by 
Saehau^ at Edcssa, of the 2nd and 3rrl centuries, and by Pognon.-’’ 

2. South Sent!tic .— I'he South Semitic class of inseriptions 
comprises the Minacan, Sabaean, Himyaritic and Lihyanitic 
in South Arabia, the Thamudie and Safaitic in the north and 
the Abyssinian. A great deal of material has been collected by- 
Ilali'-vy, (Baser and Euting, and much valuable work has been 
done iiy them and by D. H. Muller, Hommel and Littmann. 
Many of the texts, however, are still unpublished and the rest 
is not very accessible (except so far as it has appeared in the 
C.I.S.), so that South Semitic has lieen less widely studied than 
North Semitic. 

The successive kingdoms of South Arabia CV'emcn) were essen¬ 
tially commercial. Their country w-as the natural intermediary 

' I'.d p. t>. Winsledt (t'ambr. lyoot, p. T.S4. 

A view revived by C. Porster. even after Beer, in The hraelitnh 
Aolhorship of the t^tnamc InsenptioHs (Ixindon, 18.56) and otlier 
works. 

" Tlie cross and other Christian symbols often found with the 
inscriptions liave been addeil later by pilgrims — C.I.S. ii. i, p. 352. 

^ Reise »» Syrim (Leip/.ig, 1H.83). 

Inscriptions sim. de la Syrte, iPr. 1. (Paris, lyoy). 
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between Asia (India), Africa and Syria, and this position, com¬ 
bined with its natural fertility, made the south far more prosper¬ 
ous than the north. In language, the two most important peoples, 
the Minaeans and Sabaeans, differ only dialectically, both 
writing forms of southern Arabic. The Minaean capital was at 
Ma'In, about 300 m. N. of Aden and 200 m. from the west coast. 
Here and in the neighbourhood numerous inscriptions were found, 
as well as in the north at al-'Ola." Their chronology is much 
disputed. D. 11 . Muller makes the Minaean power contemporary 
with the Sabaean, but Glaser (with whom Hommel and D. S. 
Margoliouth agree) contends that the Sabaeans followed the 
Minaeans, whom they conquered in 820 h.c. Mention is made in 
a cuneiform text (Annals of Sargon, 715 b.c.) of Ithamar the 
Sabaean, who must be identical with one (it is not certain which) 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Sabaean inscriptions. 
Their capital was Marib, a little south of Ma'In, and here they 
appear to have flourished for about a thousand years. In the ist 
century a.d., with the establishment of the Koman power in the 
north, their trade, and consequently their prosperity, Iregan to 
decline. The rival kingdom of the Hirayarites, with its capital 
at Zafar, then rose to importance, and this in turn was con¬ 
quered by the Abyssinians in the 6th century- a.d. With th ■ 
spread of Isl m the old Arabic language was supplanted by the 
northern dialects from which classical Arabic was developed. 
A peculiarity of the South Araliian inscriptions is that manv of 
them are engraved on bronze ttiblets. Besides being hisloricidly 
important, they are of great value for the study of early Semitic 
religion. The gods most often named in Sabaean are ‘.Athtlir 
Wadd and Nakrah, the first being the male counterpart of the 
Syrian Ashtoreth. The term denoting the priests and priestesses 
who are devoted to the temple-service is identified by Hommel 
and others w-ith the Hebrew " Levite." 

Closely connected with South Arabia is .Abyssinia. Indeed 
a considerable number of Sabaean inscriptions have been found 
at Ycha and Aksum, showing that merchants from Arabia must 
at .some time have formed settlements there. D. H. Midler" 
thinks that some of these belong to the earliest and others to the 
latest period of Salxiean power. The inseriptions hitherto found 
in Ethiopic (the alphabet of which is derived from the Sabaean) 
date from the 4th century a.d. onward. They are few in numiter, 
but long and of great historical importance. There can be no 
doubt that exploration, if it were possible, would bring many- 
more to light. 

From time to time emigrants from the southern tribes settled 
in the north of Arabia. Mention has already been made of 
Minaean inscriptions found at al-C)la, which is on the great 
pilgrim road, about 70 m. south of TaimS. In recent years a 
number of others has been collected belonging to the people of 
Lihyiin and dating from about a.d. 250. Nearly related to the 
Lihyanitic arc the Thamudie (so called from the tribe of the 
Thamud mentioned in them), and the .Safaitic, both of which, 
though found in the north, belong in character to south Arabia 
and no doubt owe their origin to emigrants from the south. 
The Thamudie inscriptions, collected by Euting (called IVoto- 
Arabian by- Halevy)," are carele.ssly scrawled graffiti very like 
those of the Sinai peninsula. Their date is uncertain, but ihey 
cannot be much earlier than the Safaitic, which resemble them 
in most respects. These last are called after the mountainous 
district about 20 m. S.E. of Damascus. The inscriptions are, 
however, found not in Mount ^afa itself but in the desert of 
al-Harrah to the west and south and in the fertile plain of 
ar-Ruhbah to the east. They were first deciphered by Halcvy,” 
who.se work has been carried on and completed by Littmann.'* 
Their date is again uneertain. since graffiti of this kind give very 
few farts from whirh dates ran be deduced. Littmann thinks 
that one of his inscriptions refers to Trajan's campaign of a.d. i 06, 

“ J. H. Mordtmanri, " Bcitr. zvr Minai.schen Epigraphik,” m 
Semihstische .^tudien, 12 (Weimar, 18(17). 

r In Bent's .Am red City of the Ethiopians (London, iSoy). 

* Revue siniitique (kjoi). 

• Journ. As. x., xvii., xix. 

Zur Eniisiffertmg d. Sajd-Inschr. (Leiprig, looi). 
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and that they all belong to the first three centuries. They are 
found together with the earlier Greek and Latin graffiti of Roman 
soldiers and with later Moslem remarks in Kufic. Many of them 
are not yet published. 

Bibuography ■-The best inti'oductions arc, for North Semitic, 
Lidzb8.rski s Hundbuch d. novdsttnttischsn Hpi^ruphik (Weiinar, 
i8y8) ; and G. A. Cooke’s Text^book of North-Semitic Inscriptions 
(Oxford, 1003) ; for South Semitic, Hommcl'.s Siid-arabische Chresto- 
maihie (Munich, 1893) : Alphabets and fac3imile.s in Berger, Histoire 
de Vecriture, and ed. (Paris, 1892). The parts of the Corpus Inscr. 
Sem. published up to 1910 arc; pars i., tom. i., and tom. ii., fascc. 
1-3, 1881-1908 (Phoenician) ; pars ii., tom. i., 1889-1902 (Aramaic 
with Nabataean), tom. li., fasc. i., 1907 (Sinaitic) ; pars iv., tom i., 
fascc. 1-4, 1889-1908 (Himyaritic, including Minaean and Sabaean).’ 
In all these parts a full bibliography is given. For Palmiirene see 
dc Vogue’s Svne Centrale (Pans, 1868-1877). Works on special 
departments of the subject have already been mentioned in the 
notes. (A. Cv.) 

II. Indian Inscriptions 

The inscriptions of India are extremely numerous, and are 
found, on stone and other substances, in a great variety of circum- 
MtUerlmlt They were mostly recorded by incision. 

ott whleb we have a few, referable to the 2nd or 3rd century 
them- B.C., which were written with ink on earthenware, and 
KHptloiu some others, of later times, recorded by paint, — one 
^ the others on the walls of Buddhist cave- 
temples. Those, however, were exceptional methods ; 
and equally so was the process of casting, with the result of bring¬ 
ings the letters out in relief, of which we know at present only one 
instance,—the SOhgaura plate, mentioned again below. The 
Mussulman inscriptions on stone were, it is believed, nearly 
always can'ed in relief; and various Hindu inscriptions were 
done in the same way in the Mussulman period ; but only one 
instance of a stone record prepared in that manner can as yet be 
cited for the earlier period ; it is an inscription on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, of the Gupta period, found in excavations 
made not long ago at Sarnath. 

Amongst the inscriptions on metal there is one that stands out 
by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of having been incised on 
iron; it is the short poem, constituting the epitaph of the Gupta 
king Chandragupta If., which was composed in or about a.d. 415, 
and was placed on record on the iron column, mea.suring 23 ft. 
8 in. in height, and estimated to weigh more than six tons, 
which stands at Meharaull near Delhi. We have a very small 
number of short Buddhist votive in.scriptions on gold and 
silver, a large number of records of various kinds on brass, 
and a larger number still on bronze. The last-mentioned consist 
chiefly of seals and stamps for making seals. And one of these 
.seal-stamps, belonging to about the commencement of the 
Christian era, is of particular interest in presenting its legend 
in Greek characters as well as in the two Indian alphabets 
which were then in use. For the period, indeed, to which 
it belongs, there is nothing peculiar in the use of the Greek 
characters; those characters were freely used on the coins 
of India and adjacent territories, sometimes along with the 
native characters, sometimes alone, from about 325 b.c. to the 
first quarter of the and century a.d. : but this seal-stamp, 
and the coins of the Kshaharilta king Nahapana (a.d. 78 to 
about 125), furnish the only citable good instances of the use of 
the three alphabets all together. For the most part, however, 
the known inscriptions on metal were placed on sheets of copper, 
ranging in size from about 2i in. by ij in. in the case of the 
Sohgaura plate to as much as about 2 ft. 6 in. square in the 
case of a record of 46 b.c. obtained at Sue-Vih 4 r in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bahfiwalpur in the Punjab. Some of these records on 
copper were commemorative and dedicatory, and were deposited 
inside the erections—relic-mounds, and, in the case of the Su^ 
Vihar plate, a tower—to which they belonged. The usual 
copper record, however, was a donative charter, in fact a title- 
deed, and passed os soon as it was issued into private personal 
custody; and many of the known records of this class have come 
to notice through being produced by the modem possessors of 
them before official authorities, in the expectation of establishing 
privileges which (it is hardly necessary to say) have long since 


ceased to exist through the lapse of time, the dying out of families 
of original holders, rights of conquest, and the many changes of 
government that have taken place : but others have been found 
buried in fields, and hidden in the walls and foundations of build¬ 
ings. The plates on which these inscriptions were incised vary 
greatiy in the number of the leaves, in the size and shape of them, 
and in the arrangement of the records on them ; partly, of course, 
according to the lengths of individual records, but also according 
to particular customs and fashions prevalent in different parts of 
the country and in different periods of time. In some cases a 
single plate was used ; and it was inscribed sometimes on only one 
side of it, sometimes on both. More often, however, more plates 
than one were used, and were connected together by soldered 
rings ; and the number ranges up to as many as thirty-one in the 
case of a charter issued by the Choja king Rfijendra Choja I. 
in the period a.d. ion to 1037. It was customary that such of 
the records on copper as were donative charters should be 
authenticated. This was sometimes done by incising on the 
plates what purports to be more or less an autograph signature 
of the king or prince from whom a charter emanated. More 
usually, however, it was effected by attaching a copper or bronze 
reproduction of the royal seal to the ring or to one of the rings 
on which the plates were strung ; and this practice has given us 
another large and highly interesting series of Indian seals, some 
of them of an extremely elaborate nature. In this class of records 
we have a real curiosity in a charter issued in a.d. 1272 by 
Ramachandra, one of the VMava kings of Devagiri: this 
record is on three plates, each measuring about 1 ft. 3 in. in width 
by 1 ft. 8J in. in height, which are so massive as to weigh 59 ft. 
2 oz.; and the weight of the ring on which they were strung, 
and of an image of Garuda which was secured to it by another 
ring, is II ft. 12 oz. : thus, the total weight of this title-deed, 
which conveyed a village to fifty-seven BraWans, is no less than 
70 ft. 14 oz.; appreciably more than half a hundredweight. 

Amongst substances other than metal we can cite only one 
instance in which crystal was used ; this material was evidently 
found too hard for any general use in the inscriptional line : 
the solitary instance is the case of a short record found in the 
remains of a Buddhist stupa or relic-mound at Bhatfiprolu in 
the Kistna district, Madras. In various parts of India there are 
found in large numbers small tablets of clay prepared from 
stamps, sometimes baked into terra-cotta, sometimes left to 
harden naturally. Objects of this class were largely used as 
votive toblets, especially by the Buddhists; and their tablets 
usually present the so-called Buddhist formula or creed; “ Of 
those conditions which spring from a cause, Tathfigata (Buddha) 
has declared the cau.se and the .suppression of them; it is of 
such matters that he, the great ascetic, discourses ” : but others, 
from Sunct in the Ludhiana district, Punjab, show by the 
legends on them that the Saivas and Vaishnavas also habitually 
made pious offerings of this kind on occasions of visiting sacred 
places. Recent explorations, however, in the GOrakhpiir and 
Muzaffarpur districts have resulted in the discovery, in this 
cla.ss of records, of great numbers of clay seals bearing various 
inscriptions, which had been attached to documents sent to and 
fro between administrative offices, both royal and municipal, 
between religious establishments, and between private indi¬ 
viduals ; and amongst thc.se we have seals of the mona.stery at 
Kusin&r&, one of the places at which the eight original portions 
of the corporeal relics of Buddha were enshrined in relic-mounds, 
and also a seal-stamp used for making seals of the monastery at 
Vethadipa, another of those places. And from Kathiawar we 
have a similar seal-stamp which describes itself as the property 
‘‘ of the prince and commander-in-chief Pushyena, son of the 
illustrious prince Ahivarman, whose royal pedigree extends back 
unbroken to Jayadratha.” There are no indications tliat the 
u.se of brick for inscriptional purposes was ever at all general in 
India, as it was in some other eastern lands : but there have 
been found in the Ghfizipur district numerous bricks bearing the 
inscription “ the glorious Kumaragupta,” with reference to 
either the first or the second Gupta king of that name, of the 5th 
century a.d. ; in the Gorakphur district there have been found 
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a brick tablet hearing an inscription 
tl^BSGts a moctgage, made in a.d. 1317,0! some lands 
^■fitCSxnty 5 or a loan. Inscribed earthenware relic-receptacles 
bave been found in the Bhopal state: donative earthenware jars, 
bearing inscriptions, have liocn obtained near Chfcarlda in the 
North-West Frontier province: and from Kathi&wur we have 
a piece of earthenware, apparently a fragment of a huge pot, 
bearing an inscription which pre.scnts a dale in a.d. 566-67 and 
the name of “ the glorious Guhasena,” one of the Maitraka 
princes of Valabhl. For the great bulk of the inscriptions, 
however, .stone was used : but limitation of space prevents us 
from cntennB into any details here, and only permits us to su>’ 
that in this class the records are found all over India on rock.s, 
on isolated monolith columns and pillars, of which some were 
ereeted simply to bear the reeords that were published on them, 
others were placed in front of temples as tlagstaffs of the gods, 
and others were .set up as pillars of victory in battle ; on relic- 
receptacles hidden away in the interiors of Buddhist stupas ; 
on external structural parts of stupas; on fayades, walls, and 
other parts of caves; on pedestals and other parts of images 
and statues, sometimes of txilo.-.sal size ; on moulds for making 
seals; on walls, beams, pillars, pilasters, and other parts of 
temples ; and on .specially prepared slabs and taldets, sometimes 
built into the walls t)f temples iind otfier erections, soinelinies 
set up inside temples or in the oourty.'irds of tliem, or in con¬ 
spicuous places in village-sites and fields, where they have 
ocrasionally in the course of time become buried. 

The inscriptional reeords of India whirh have thus come down 
to us do not, as far as they are known at present, 
pretcnil to the, antiquity of the Greek inscriptions ot 
the Hellenic world; much less to that of the in.scrip- 
tions of Egypt and Assyria. But they are no less 
important; since we are dependent on them for almost 
all our knowledge ol the aneietil history of ihe countr)’. 
The primary rca.son for this Is that the ancient Hindus, though 
by no meims altogether de.slitiite of the historical instinct, were 
not writers of historical books. In .some ol the Puranai, indeed, 
they have given us diaptcrs which purport to present the succes¬ 
sion of their kings from the commciiv cinent of the present age, 
the Kaliyuga, in 3102 n.c.: but the chronologiral details of 
those chapters disclose the fault of treating contemporaneous 
dynasties, belonging to different parts of India, as successive 
dynasties ruling over one and the same territory ; with the 
result that they would place more than three centuries in the 
future from the present time the great Gupta kings who reigned 
in Northern India from a.d. 320 to about 530. They have given 
us, for Ka.shiii;r, the Pdialaramgiiii, the first eight cantos of 
which, written by Kalhana in a.d. 1148-49, purport to present 
the general history of that country, with occasional items relating 
to India itself, from 2448 b.c., and to give the exact length, even 
to months and days, of the reign of each king of Kashmir from 
1182 B.c. ; but, while we may accept Kalhana as fairly correct 
for his own time and for the preceding century or so, an examina¬ 
tion of the dcUtils of his work quickly exposes its imaginative 
character and its unreliability for any earlier period: notably, 
he places towards the close of the period 2448 to 1182 n.c. the 
great Maurya king Asoka, whose real initial date was 264 B.c. ; 
and he was obliged to allot to one king, Kaimditya 1 ., a reign 
of three centuries (a.d. 222 to 522, as placed by him) simply 
in order to save his own chronology. They have given us 
historiaxi romances, such as the llanhacharita of B&na, written 
in the 7th century, the Vikramahkadivacharita of Bilhaiia, 
written about the beginning of the 12th century, and the Tamil 
poems, the Kalavali, the Kalivgatlu-Param, and the Vikratna- 
Chdlaii-Uld, the first of which may be of somewhat earlier date 
than Bana’s work, while the second and third are of much the 
same time with Bilhana’s: but, while these pre.sent some 
charming reading in the poetical line, with much of interest, and 
cert.ainly a fair amount of important matter, they give us no 
dates, and so no means without extraneous help of applying the 1 
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information that is deducible from them. Again, they have 
given us, especially in Southern India, a certain amount of 
historical details in the introductions and oolophons of their 
literary works ; and here they have often furnished dates which 
give a practical shape to their statements; but we quickly find 
that the hi.storical matter is introduced quite inridentally, to 
magnify the importance of the authors themselves rather than 
to teach us anything about their patrons, and is not handled 
with any particular care and fulness ; and it would lx: but a 
sketchy and imperfect history, and one relating to only a limited 
and comparatively late period, that we could piece together even 
from these more precise sources. The ancient Hindus, in short, 
hai’c not bequeathed to us anything that can in any way compare, 
with the historical writings of their Greek and Roman con¬ 
temporaries, 'llicy have not even gic'cn us anything like the 
Plpavama of Ceylon, which, while it contains a certain amount 
of fabulous m.ittcr, can be recognized as presenting a leal and 
reliable liistorical account of that island, taken from records 
written up during the progress of the events themselves, from 
at any rate the time of A'.Oka to about a.d. 350 ; or like the 
Mahdvamsa, which, commenting on and amplifying tlie details 
of Uie Dipavarhsa, takes up a similar account from the end of the 
period covered ljy that work. Even the Greek notices of India, 
('ommencing with the acenunis of file Asiatic camp.nign of 
Alexander the Great, liax'e told us more alioiil its political history 
and geography during the earlier times than have the Hindus 
thcmselve.s: and in fact, in mentioning Sandrokottos, i,e 
Chundragiipta, the grandfather of Asoka, and in furnishing 
details which fix his initial date closely about 320 b.c., the 
Greeks gave us the first means of making a start towards arr.ing- 
ing the chronology of India on accurate lines. If is in these 
rircurnstances, in the absence of any indigenous historical 
writings of a plain, straightforward, and authentic nature, tliat 
the inscriptions of India are of such great value. They are 
supplemented - and to an important extent for at any rate the 
period from the end of AsSka's reign in 227 b.c. to the com¬ 
mencement of tlie reign of Kanishka in 58 n.r., and again from 
about a century later to the rise of the Gupta dynasty in a.d. 320 
—by the numisniatle remains. But the coins of India present 
no dates until nearly the end of the 2nd century a.d. ; the case 
of Purtliia, which has yielded dated coins from only 38 n.c., 
illustrates well the difficulty of arranging undated coins in 
olironolugieal order even when the assistanee of historical books 
is available ; and wliat we may deduce from the coins of India 
is still to be put into a final shape in accordance with what we 
can determine from the inscriptions. In short, the inscriptions 
of India arc the only sure grounds of historical results in every 
line of research connected with its ancient past: they regulate 
everything that we ran learn from coins, architeeture, art, 
Uteratiire, tradition, or any other soiiree, 

Tlxat is one reason why the inscriptions of India are so valu¬ 
able ; tlie)' fill tlie void caused by the absence of historical books. 
Another reason is found in the great number of them and the 
wide area that is covered by them. They come from all parts of 
tlie country : from Shahliazgarlu in the north, in the Yusufzai 
subdivision of the Peshawar district, to the ancient Panijya 
territory in the extreme south of the peninsula; and from 
Assam in the east to Kafhiawar in the west. For the time 
anterior to about a.d. 400, sve already have available in published 
form, more or less complete, the contents of lietween 1100 and 
1200 records, large and small ; and the explorations of the 
Archaeological Department are constantly bringing to light, 
particularly from imderground sites, more materials for that 
period. For the time onwards from that point, we have similarly 
available the contents of some ) 0,000 or 11,000 records of 
Southern India, and of at any rate between 700 and 800 records ol 
Northern 1 ndia where racial antagonism came more into play and 
worked more destruction of Hindu remains than in the south. 

Another reason is found in the fact that from the first century 
B.c. the inscriptions are for the most part specifically dated 
some in various eras the nature and application of which are now 
thoroughly well understood, often with also a mention of the 
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year of the twelve-years or of the sixty-years cycle of the placet 
Jupiter; othen in the regnal years of kings ^ose periods are 
now well fixed. And, in addition to usualty stating the month 
and the day along with the year, the inscriptions sometimes give, 
under the influence of Hindu astrology, other details so exact that 
we can determine, even to the actual hour, the occurrence of the 
event registered by a particular record. 

A final reason is found in the precise nature of the inscriptions. 
A certain proportion of them consists of plain statements of 
events,—recitals of the pedigrees and achievements of kings, 
records of the carrying out of public works, epitaphs of kings, 
heroes, and samts, compacts of political alliance, and so on ; and 
some of these present, in fact, short historical compositions 
which illustrate well what the ancient Hindus might have done 
if they liad felt any special call to write plain and veracious 
chronicles on matter-of-fact lines. But we are indebted for the 
great bulk of the inscriptions, not to any historical instinct, but 
to the religious side of the Hindu character, and to the constant 
desire of the Hindus to make donations on every possible occasion. 
The iascriptions devoted simply to the propagation of morality 
and religion a:c not very numerous ; the most notable ones in 
this class are the edicts of A.soka, which we shall notice again 
farther on. The general object of the inscriptions was to register 
gifts and endowments, made sometimes to private individuals, 
but more usually to gods, to priests on behalf of temples and 
charitable institutions, and to religious communities. And, as 
the result of this, in the vast majority of the inscriptional remains 
we have a mass of title-deeds of real property, and of certificates 
of the right to duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges. 
Now, the essential part of the records was of course the speci¬ 
fication of the details of the donor, of the donee, and of the 
donation. And wc have to bear in mind that not only are the 
donative records by far the most abundant of all, but also, among 
them, by far the most numerous are those which we may call the 
records of royal donations ; by which wo mean grants that were 
made either by the kings themselves, or by the great feudatory 
nobles, or by provincial governors and other high officials who 
had the royal authority to alienate state lands and to assign 
allotments from the stale revenues ; also, that many of them 
register, not simply the gift of small holdings, but grants of entire 
villages, and large and permanent assignments from tlie public 
revenues. It is to these facts that we are indebted for the great 
value of the records from the historical point of view. The 
donor of slate lands or of an assignment from the public revenues 
must show his authority for his acts. A provincial governor or 
other high official must specify his own rank and territorial juris¬ 
diction, and name the king under whom he holds office. A great 
feudatory noble will often give a similar reference to his para¬ 
mount sovereign, in addition to making his own position clear. 
And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, nor 
unusual, for something to be stated about his pedigree in charters 
and patents issued by him or in his name. The records give 
from very early times a certain amount of genealogical informa¬ 
tion. More and more information of tlmt kind was added as 
time went on. The recital of events was introduced, to magnify 
the glory and importance of the donors, and .sometimes to com¬ 
memorate the achievements of recipients. And it was thus, not 
with the express object of recording history, but in order to 
intensify the importance of everything connected with religion 
and to secure grantees in the possession of properties conveyed 
to them, that there was gradually accumulated almost the whole 
of the great mass of inscriptional records upon which we are so 
dependent for our knowledge of the ancient history of India in all 
its branches. 

Coming now to a survey of the inscriptions themselves, we must 
premise that India is divided, from the historical point of view, 
though not so markedly m some other respects, into 
f**to^*^ two well-defined parts. Northern and Southern. A 
classical name_of Northern India is Aryat'arta, “the 
abode of the Aryas, the excellent or noble people.” 
Another name, which figures both in literature and in the inscrip¬ 
tions, is Uttarapatha, " the path of the north, the northern road.” 


And, as a ckssical name of Soathem India answeriDg to that 
we have Dakshi^tapatha, “ the path of the south, the so u t h ern 
road,” from the first component of which name comes ouar 
modem term Deccem, Dckkan, or Dekhan. Sanskrit htesature 
names as the dividing-line between Aryavarta or the Uttara- 
piatha and the Bak^inapatha, i.e. between Kmlhem and 
Southern India, sometimes the Vindhya mountains, sometimes 
the river Nerbuddn (Narmadi, Narbada) which, flowing close 
along the south of the Vindhya range, empties itself into the 
gulf of Cambay near Broaich, in Gujarat, Bombay. The river 
seems, on the whole, to furnish the better dividing-hne of the 
two. But it does not reach, any more than the range exactly 
extends, right across India from sea to sea. And, to complete 
the dividing-line bej’ond the sources of the Narbada, which 
are in the Maikal range and close to the Amarkaptak hill 
in the RewA State, Baghelkhaijd, we have to follow some such 
course us first the Maniarl river, from its sources, which 
are in that same neighbourhood but on the south of the 
Maika! range, to the point where, after it has joined the Seonith, 
the united rivers flow into the Mahanadi, near Seorl-Narayan in 
the Bilaspur district. Central Provinces, and then the Mahanadi 
itself, whieh flows into the bay of Bengal near Cuttack in Orissa. 
Even so, however, we have only a somewhat rough dividing-line 
between the historical Northern and Southern India; and the 
distinction must not be under.stood too strictly in connexion 
with the territories lying dose on the north and the south of the 
line sketched above. In Western India. Kathiawar and all the 
portioas of Gujarat above Broach lie to the north of the Narbadii; 
but from the palaeogrnphic point of view, if not so much from 
the historical, they belong essentially to Southern India. Our 
modern Central India lies entirely in Northern India, but has 
\arioas palaoographic connexions with Southern India. Our 
Central Provinces extend in the Saugar district into Northern 
India; and that portion of them presents in ancient times both 
northern and southern characteristics. Eastern India may be 
defined as consisting of Bengal, with Orissa and Aasam; it 
belongs to Northern India. 

The inseriptional remains ot India, as known at present, 
practically begin with the records of Asoka, the great Maurt'U 
king of Northern India.—grandson of that king Chandragupta 
whose name was written by the Creeks a.s Sondrokottos,—who 
reigned 264 to 227 b.c The state of the alphabets, indeed, in the 
time of ASoka renders it certain that the art ol writing must have 
been practi.sed in India for a long while before his period; and it 
gives us every reason to hope that systematic exploration, esper 
eially of buried sites, will eventually result in the discovery of 
records framed by some ol his predecessors or by their subjects. 
Rut those dis'overies have still to be made; and matters stand 
just now as follows. From before the time of Afoka we have an 
inscription on a relic-vase from a .stupa or relic-mound at Piprahwa 
in the north-cast comer of the Bast! district. United Provinces, 
which preserves the memory of the slaughtered kinsmen of 
Buddha, the SJkyos of Kapilavastu according to the subsequent 
traditional nomenclature. W^e may perhaps place before his 
time the record on the SohgaurS plate, from the GOrakhpiir 
district. United Provinces, which n.Hifics the establishment of 
two public storehouses at a junction of three great highways 
of vehicular traffic to meet any emergent needs of persons using 
these roads. And wc may possibl)' decide hereafter to refer to the 
same period a few other records winch are not at present regarded 
as being quite so early. But, practically, the known inscriptions 
of India begin with the records of that king who calls himself in 
them “ the king DevSnaihpiya-Piyadas.si, the Beloved of the 
Gods, He of Gracious Mien,” but who is best known as Asfika by 
the name given to him in the literature of India and Ceylcn and in 
an ins(Ti]^ion of a.d. 150 at JunSgadh (Junagarli) in Kathiawar. 
From his time onwards we have rcrords from all parts in con¬ 
stantly increasing numbers, particularly during the earlier 
periods, from caves, rock-cut temples, and Buddhist stupas. 
Many of them, however, are of only a dedicatory nature, and 
valuable as they are for purposes of religion, geography, and other 
miscellaneous lines of research, are not very helpful in the 
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historical line. We are interested here chiefly in the historical 
records ; and we ran notice only the most prominent ones even 
among them. 

Of this king Asoka we have now thirty-five different records, 
some of them in various recensions. Amongst them, the most 
famous ones arc the seven pillar-edicts and the fourteen rock- 
edicts, found in various versions, and in a more or less complete 
state, at different places from Shahbazgarhl in the Yusufzai 
country in the e.xtreme north-west, to Radhia, Mathia, and 
Rampurwa in the Champaraii district, Bengal, at Dhauli in the 
Cuttack district of Orissa, at Jaugada in the Gan jam district, 
Madras, at Girnar (Junagadh) in Kathiawar, and even at Sopara 
in the Thana district, Bombay. These edicts were thus published 
in conspicuous positions in or near towns, or close to highways 
frequented by travellers and traders, or in the neighbourhood 
of sacred places visited by pilgrims, so that they might be freely 
seen and perused. And the object of them was to proclaim the 
firm determination of A<6ka to govern his realm righteously and 
kindly in accordance with the duty of pious kings, and with 
considerateness for even religious beliefs other than theBrahmani- 
cal faith which he himself at first professed, and to acquaint his 
subjects with certain measures that he had taken to that end, 
and to explain to them how they might co-operate with him in 
his objects. But, in addition to mentioning certain contem¬ 
poraneous foreign kings, Antiochus If. (Theos) of Syria, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander II. of Epirus, they yield items 
of internal history, in detailing some of Anoka’s administrative 
arrangements ; in locating the capital of his empire at Papiliputra 
fPatna), and seats of viceroys at Ujjeni (Ujjain) and Takhasila 
(Taxila); in giving the names of some of the leading peoples 
of India, particularly the ChOlas, the Pandyas, and the Andhras ; 
and in recording the memorable conquest of the Kalihga country, 
the attendant miseries of which first directed the thoughts of the 
king to religion and to solicitude for the welfare of all his subjects. 
Another noteworthy record of Asoka is that notification, contain¬ 
ing his Lust Edict, his dying speech, issued by local officials just 
after his death, which is extant m various recensions at Sahasriim, 
Rupnath, and Bairat in Northern India, and at Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura, and Jatinga-Ramesvara in Mysore. Some three 
years before the end of his long reign of thirty-seven years, 
Asoka became a convert to Buddhism, and was admitted as an 
Upasaka or lay-worshipper. Eventually, he formally joined 
the Buddhist order; and, following a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian kings, he abdicated, took the vows of a monk, 
and withdrew to spend his remaining days in religious retire¬ 
ment in a cave-dwelling on Suvarnagiri (SOtigir), one of the 
hills surrounding the ancient city of Girivraja, below Rajagriha 
(Rajgir), in the Patna district in Behar, And there, about a 
year later, in his last moments, he delivered the address incorpor¬ 
ated in this notification, proclaiming as the only true religion that 
which had been promulgated by Buddha, and expanding the 
topic of the last words of that great teacher : “ Work out your 
salvation by diligence ! ” This record, it may be added, is also 
of interest because, whereas such of the other known records of 
Asoka as are dated at all are dated according to the number of 
years elapsed after his anointment to the sovereignty, it is dated 
256 years after the death of Buddha, which event took place in 
483 B.c. 

For the two centuries or nearly so next after the end of the 
reign of Asoka, we have chiefly a large number of short inscrip¬ 
tions which are of much value in miscellaneous lines of research— 
palaeography, geography, religion, and so on. But historical 
records are by no means wanting ; and we may mention in 
particular the following. From the caves in the Nagarjuni 
Hills in the Gaya district, Bengal, we have (along with three 
of the inscriptions of Asbka himself) three records of a king 
Dasaratha who, according to the I'nt/qm-Pnrawa, was a grandson 
of AiOka. From the stupa at Bharaut in the Nagod State, 
Central India, we have a record which proves the existence of 
the dynasty of the 6uftga kings, for whom the Pura tas, placing 
them next after the line of Chandragupta and Aioka indicate 


the period 183 to 71 b.c. Two of the records from the stupa at 
Bhattiprolu in the Kistna district, Madras, give us a king of 
those parts, reigning about 200 b.c., whose name appears both 
as Kubiraka and as Khubiraka. From Besnagar in the Gwalior 
state we have an inscription, referable to the period 175 to 135 
B.C., which mentions a king of Central India, by name Bhagab- 
hadra, and also mentions, as his contemporary, one of the Greek 
kings of the Punjab, Antalkidas, whose name is familiar from 
his coins in the form Antialkidas. From the Hathigumpha 
cave near Cuttack, in Orisiia, we have a record, to be placed 
about 140 B.C., of king Kharavela, a member of a dynasty which 
reigned in that part of India. From a cave at Pabhbsfi in the 
Allahabad district. United Provinces, we have two records 
which make known to us a short succession of kings of Adhi- 
chatra, otherwise known as Ahichchhattra. From a cave 
at the Nanaghat Pass in the Poona district, Bombay, we have 
a record of queen Nayanika, wife of one of the great Satavahana- 
Salakarni kings of the Deccan. And from the stupa No. 1 at 
Safichi in the Bhopal state. Central India, we have a record 
of a king .^ri-Satakarni, belonging to perhaps another branch 
of the .same great slock. 

The historical records become more numerous from the time 
of the Kushan king Kanishka or Kanishka, who began to 
reign in 58 B.c., imd founded the so-called Vikrama era, the 
great historical era of Northern India, beginning in that year.* 
For the period of him and his immediate successors, Vasishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, we have now between seventy and 
eighty inscriptions, ranging from 54 B.c. to A.n. 42, and disclosing 
a sway which reached at its height from Bengal to Kabul: we 
are indebted for some of these to the Buddhists, in connexion 
with whose faith the memory of Kanishka was preserved by 
tradition, but for most of them to the Jains, who seem to have 
been at that time the more numerous sect in the central part of 
his dominions. 

The dynasty of Kanishka was succeeded by another foreign 
ruler, Gondophernes, popularly known as Gondophares, whose 
coins indicate that, in addition to a large part of north-western 
India and Sind, his dominions included Kabul, Kandahar, and 
SeistSn. This king is well known to Christian tradition, in con¬ 
nexion with the mission of St Thomas the Apostle to the East. 
And the tradition is substantially supported by an inscription 
from Takht-i-Bahai in the Yusufzai country on the north-west 
frontier, which, like some of his coins, mentions him as Guduphara 
or Gunduphara, and proves that he was reigning there in a.u. 47. 

Gondophernfe was followed by the Kadphises kings, belonging 
to another branch of the Kushan tribe, who perhaps extended 
their sway farther into India, as fur at least as Mathura (Muttra), 
and reigned for about three-quarters of a century. For their 
period, and in fact for the whole time to the rise of the Guptas 
in A.D. 320 we have as yet but scanty help from the inscriptions 
in respect of the political history of Northern India : we are 
mostly dependent on the coins, which tend to indicate that that 
part of India was then broken up into a number of small sove¬ 
reignties and tribal governments. An inscription, however, 
from Panjtar in the Yusufzai territory mentions, without giving 
his name, a Kushan king whose dominion included that territory 
in A.D. 66. And an inscription of a.d. 242 from Mathura has 
been understood to indicate that some de.scendant of the same 
stock was then reigning there. The inscriptional records for 
that period belong chiefly to Southern India. 

Meanwhile, however, in the south-west corner of Northern 
India, namely in Kathiawar, there arose another foreign king, 
apparently of Parthian extraction, by name Nahapana, described 
in his records, whether by a family name or by a tribal appiella- 
tion, as a Chhaharata or Kshaharilta, in whom we have tlie 

' It may be remarked that there are about twelve different views 
regarding the date o( Kanishka and the origin of the Vikrama era. 
Some writers hold that Kanishka began to reign in a.d. 78: one 
writer would place his initial date about a.d. 123: others would 
place it in a.d. 278. The view maintained by the present writer 
was held at one time by Sir A. Cunningham ; and, as some others 
have already begun to recognize, evidence is now steadily accumula¬ 
ting in support of the correctness of it. 
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founder of the so-called §aka era, the principal era of Southern 
India, beginning in a.d. 78 ; in respect of him we learn from the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that he was reigning between a.d. 
80 and 89, and from inscriptions that he was still reigning in 
A.D. 120 and 124: at the latter time, his dominions included 
Nasik and other territories on the south of the Narbada ; and the 
Periplus names as his capital a town which it calls Minnagar, 
and which Ptolemy would locate in such a manner as to suggest 
that it may be identified with the modern DOhad in the Paiich 
Mahals district of Gujarat, Bombay. Nahapana was over¬ 
thrown, and his family was entirely wiped out, soon after a.d. 
125, by the great Satavahana king Gautamiputra-Sri-Satakarni, 
who thereby recovered the territories on the south of the Nar¬ 
bada. On the north of that river, however, he was followed 
by a line of kings founded by his viceroy Chashfana, son of 
Ghsamotika, to whom Ptolemy, mentioning him as Tiastancs, 
assigns Ujjain as his capital: the.se names, again, show a foreign 
origin; but, from the time of his son Jayadaman, the descend¬ 
ants of Chashtana became Hinduized, and mostly bore purely 
Indian appellations. The coins show that the descendants of 
Chashtana ruled till about a.d. 388, when they were overthrown 
by the great Gupta dynasty of Northern India. Only a few of 
their inscriptional records have been discovered : but amongst 
them a very noteworthy one is the Junagadh (Junagarh) in¬ 
scription of Chashtana’s grandson, Rudradaman, bearing a date 
in A.D. 150; it is remarkable as being the earliest known long 
inscription written entirely in Sanskrit. 

From Southern India we liave, at Nasik, inscriptions of the 
Satavahana king GautamIputra-$rI-Satakarni, mentioned just 
above, and of his son Vasisthlputra-Sri-Pulumayi, and of another 
king of that line named Gautamiputra-Srl-Yajiia-Satakarni; 
and other records of the last-mentioned king come from Kanheri 
near Bombay, and from the Kistna district, Madras, and testify 
to the wide extent of the dominions of the line to which he be¬ 
longed. The records of this king carry us on to the opening years 
of the 3rd century, soon after which time, in tho.se parts at any 
rate, the power of the Satavahana kings came to an_ end. And 
we have next, also from Nasik, an inscription of an Abhira king 
named livarasena, son of Sivadatta; in this last-mentioned 
person we probably have the founder of the so-called Kalachuri 
or Chedi era, beginning in a.d. 248 or 249, which we trace in 
Western India for some centuries before the time when it was 
transferred to, or revived in, C^entral India, and was invested 
with its later appellation : we trace it notably in the records of a 
line of kings who called themselves Traikutakas, apparently from 
Trikuta as the ancient name of the great mountain Hariichan- 
dragad in the Western Ghauts, in the Ahmadnagar district. 

We can, of course, mention in this account only the most 
prominent of the inscriptional records. Keeping for the present 
to Southern India, we have from Banawasi in the North Kanara 
district, Bombay, and from MalavalU in the Shimoga district, 
Mysore, two inscriptions of a king Haritiputra-Satakarni of the 
Vinhukadda-Chutu family, reigning at VaijayantT, i.e. Banawisi, 
which disclose the existence there of another branch, apparently 
known as the Chutu family and having its origin at a place 
named Vishnugartii, of the great stock to which the Satavahana- 
Satakarnis belonged. And another Malavalli inscription, of a 
king Siva-Skandavarman, shows that the Satakarnis of that 
locality were followed by a line of kings known as the Kadambas, 
who left descendants who continued to rule until about a.d. 650. 
From the other side of Southern India, an inscription from the 
stupa at Jaggayyapeta in the Kistna district, Madras, referable 
to the 3rd century a.d., gives us a king Madhariputra-isrl-Vira- 
Purushadatta, of the race of Ikshvaku. And some Prakrit 
copperplate inscriptions from the same district, referable to the 
4th century, disclose a line of Pallava kings at Kanchl, the 
modern Conjeeveram near Madras, whose descendants, from 
about A.D. 550, are well known from the later records. 

Reverting to Northern India, we Imve from the extreme 
north-west a few inscriptions dated in the era of 58 b.c. which 
carry us on to a.d. 322. The tale is then taken up chiefly by the 
records of the great Gupta kings of Pa^aliputra, i.e. Patna, who 


rose to power in a.d. 320, and gradually extended their sway until 
it assumed dimensions almost commensurate with those of 
Asoka and Kanishka: the records of this series are somewhat 
numerous; and a very noteworthy one amongst them is the 
inscription of Samudragupta, incised at some time about a.d. 
375 on one of the pillars of As6ka now standing at Allah&bAd, 
which gives us a wide insight into the political divisions, with 
their contemporaneous rulers, of both Northern and Southern 
India : it is also interesting because it, or another record of the 
same king at ftran in the Saugar district. Central Provinces,marks 
the commencement of the habitual use of Sanskrit for inscrip¬ 
tional purposes. The inscriptions of the Gupta series run on to 
about A.D. 530. But the power of the dynasty had by that time 
become mudi curtailed, largely owing to an irruption of the 
Huns under Toramana and Mihirakula, who established them¬ 
selves at Sialkot, the ancient Sakala, in the Punjab. We have 
inscriptional records of these two persons, not only from Kura in 
the Salt Range, not very far from SialkSt, but also from £ran 
and from Gwalior. And next after these we have inscriptions 
from Mandasor in Malwa, notably on two great monolith pillars 
of victory, of a king Vishnuvardhana-YaSbdharman, which show 
that he overthrew Mihirakula shortly before a.d. 532, and, 
describing him as subjugating territories to which not even 
the Guptas and the Huns had been able to penetrate, indicate 
that he in his turn established for a while another great para¬ 
mount sovereignty in Northern India. 

We have thus brought our survey of the inscriptions of India 
down to the 6th century a.d. There then arose various dynasties 
in different parts of the country : in Northern India, in Kathi¬ 
awar, the Maitrakas of Valabhl; at Kanauj, the Maukharis, 
who, after no great lapse of time, were followed by the line to 
which belonged the great llarshuvardhana, “ the warlike lord 
(as the southern records style him) of all the region of the 
north ; ” and, in Behur, another line of Guptas, usually known 
as the Guptas of Magadha : in Southern India, the Chalukyas, 
who, holding about a.d. 625 the whole northern part of Southern 
India from sea to sea, then split up into two branches, the 
Western Chalukyas of Badami in the Bijapur district, Bombay, 
and the Eastern Chalukyas of Verg! in the Godavari district, 
Madras ; and, below them, the successors of the original Pallavas 
of Kanchi (Conjeeveram). These all had their time, and passed 
away. And they and their successors have left us so great a 
wealth of inscriptional records that no further detailed account 
can be attempted within the limits available here. We must 
pass on to a few brief remarks about the language of the records 
and the characters in which they were written. 

The inscriptions of AiiOka present two alphabets, which differ 
radically and widely : one of them is known as tlie Br&bm!; the 
otlier, as the Kharoshthi or KharSshtri. For the decipher¬ 
ment of the Br 4 hrai alphabet we are indebted to James 
Prinsep, who determined the value of practically all the 
letters between 1834 and 1837. The decipherment of the KharSshthI 
alphabet was a more difficult and a longer task : it was virtually 
finished, some twenty years later, by the united efforts of C. Masson, 
Prinsep, C. L. laissen, H. H. Wilson, E. Norris, Sir A. Cunningham, 
and John Dowson ; but there are still a few points of detail in respect 
of which finality has not been atUined. 

The Khardshthl script was written from right to left, and is un¬ 
deniably of Semitic origin ; and the theory about it, based on the 
known fact that the valley of the Indus was a Persian satrapy in the 
time of Darius (521-485 B.c.), is that the Aramaic script was tlien 
introduced into that territory, and that the KharCsbthi is an adapta¬ 
tion of it. Except in a few intrusive cases, the use of the KharOsIitbi 
in India was limited to the valley of the Indus, and to the Punjab as 
defined on the south by the territory watered by the BiSs (Beas) and 
the Satlaj (Sutlej) : and the eastern locality of the meeting of the 
two alphabets is marked by coins bearing Kharoshthi and Brkhmi 
legends which come from the districts of the Jalandhar (Jullundhur) 
division, and by two short rock-cut records, each presented in both 
the alphabets, at Pafhyar and Kanhikra in the Kapgra valley. 
Outside India, this script was notably current in Afghanistan ; and 
documents written in it have in recent years been found in Chinese 
Turkestan. In India it continued in use, as far as our present know¬ 
ledge goes, down to a.d. 343. 

The Brahml alphabet, written from left to right, belonged to the 
remainder of India ; but it mu.st also have been current in learned 
circles even in the territory where popular usage favoured the other 
script. Various views about its origin have been advanced : amongst 
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them is the theory that it was derived from the oldest tiorth-Semitic 
alphabet, wluch prevailed from Phoenicia to Mesopotamia, and may, 
it IS held, have been introduced into India by traders at some time 
about 800 n.c. It is, however, admitted that the earliest known form 
ol the BrShmi is a script framed by Brahmaijs for writing Sanskrit. 
Also, the theory is largely based on a coin from Eran, in the Sau^ar 
district, Central Provinces, presentinp a Bralimi legend running 
retrograde from right to left ; Irani which it is inferred that that was 
the onginal direc&n of this writing, and that the script eventually 
assum^ the other direction, wliich alone it Ims in the inscriptions, 
after passing, like the Greek, through a stage in wliich the lines were 
written in both directions alternately. But we can cite many 
instances in which ancient die-sinkers were careless, wholly or 
partially, in the matter of reversing the legends on their dies, with 
the result that not only syllable*', freipiently, but sometimes entire 
words, stand in reverse on the min.s themselves ; moreover, the Eran 
coin, bemg one of the earliest known Indian coins bearing a legend at 
all, may quite possibly belong to a period before the tune when the 
desirability of working in reverse on the dies presented itself to the 
Indian die-sinkers In all the arcumstances, tlie evidence of the 
Eran coin cannot be regarded as conclusive ; and wo require some 
inscnntion on stone, or at least some longer record on metal than a 
brief legend of five syllables, to satisfy us that the Brahmi writing 
ever had a direction different ti'oin th.at which it lias in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Further, if there is r.ny r.idical connexion between the Briihmi 
and the Semitic alphabet indicated above, so many curious and 
appaiently capricious changes must liave been made, in adapting 
that alphabet, that it would seem more probable th,i.t the two scripts 
were derived from a joint original source. In view of the high state 
of civilization to winch the Hindus had evidently attained even 
before the time of Ch.indragupta, the graodfatlier of Asfika, it must 
still be regarded as possible that they wore the independent inventors 
of that which was emphatically their national alphabet. The Brahmi 
idpliatiet is the p.ireiit of all the modem Hindu scipts, including on 
one side the Nagari or Dfvanagarl, and on the other the widely 
dissimilar rounded forms of the Kanarese, TamiJ, Telugu, and other 
southern alphabets , and the inscriptions enable 11s to trace clearly 
the gradual development of all the iiiodern lorms. 

The groat cl,issic,il Indi.in latigu.igc, Sanskrit, i.s not found in any 
inscnptaonal records of the e,irliest times, ft is not, however, to be 
supposed therefrom that the use and oiiltiv.ition of 
Sanskrit ever lay dormant, and tliat there was a revival 
gaigm. language wlien it did eventually come to be used in 

the inscriptions ; the case simply is that, during the earlier jieriods, 
Sanskrit was not known much, if at all, outside the Brahmanical and 
otlier literary and priestly circles, and so was not recognized as a 
suitible medium lor the nutilicatiuns which were put on record in tlie 
inscriptions for the information of the people at large. 

In Northern India, tlie inscription.s of the period before 58 u,c. 
present various early PrAkiits, i.e. vernaculars mere or less derived 
from Sanskrit or brought into a line with it. From 58 ti.c., however, 
the influence ol Sansknt began to manifest itself in tlie inscriptions, 
witli the result that tlie recoids present from that time a l.uiguago 
which IS conveinently known as the mixed ili.ilect, Tne.ining neither 
exactly Prkkrit nor exactly Sanskiit,. but TTaknt with an inter¬ 
mixture of Sansknt termin.itions and some otlier features; and 
we fiave, ill fad, from Matliura (Miitti'a), a locality which has 
yielded iirieresliug remains in vanous directions, a short 
BrShmanical inscription of 33 n.c. which was written wholly in 
Sansknt." The mixed dialect .ippears to have been the general one 
for mscriptional purposes in Northern India until about a.d. 320. 
But a remarkable exception is found in the inscription of Rudra- 
detman, dated in a.d. 150,at JunSgadhin KathiSv/flr (mentioned on a 
preceding page), which is a somewhat lengthy record composed in 
thoroughly good literary Sansknt prose. Also, the extant inscrip¬ 
tions of the descendants of Rudradimaa—(but only four of their 
records, ranging from a.d. 181 to 205, are at present available for 
study)—are in .ilmost quite correct Sanskrit; and this suggests tli.it, 
from his time, the language may have been hahitualW used lor in- 
Bcriptional purposes m the dominions of his dynasty. That, however, 
is only a matter of conjecture ; and elsewhere pure and good Sanskrit, 
without any Pr.ikiit forms, appears next, and is found in ver.se as 
well as in prose, in the two inscriptions from Erap and Allahabad, 
referable to the period about a.d. 340 to 375, of the greiat Gupta king 
Samudragupti. From that time onwards, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, Sanskrit, with a very rare introduction of Prakrit or 
vernacular forms, was practically tlie only inscriptional language in 
the northern parts of India. We can, however, cite a record of 
A.D. 8(1?. from the neighbourhood of JSdhpur in Kajputana, the body 
of which was written in Maharashtri Prakrit. 

In Southern India we have an inkance of the mixed dialect in the 
Nasik inscription, referable to a.d. 237 or 258, of the Abhira king 
IsvarasSna, son of Sivadatta, which has been mentioned on a pre¬ 
ceding page. With the exception, however, of that record and of the 
few winch are mentioned just below, the inscriptional language of 
Southern India appears to have been generally ftakrit of one kind 
or another until about a.d. 400, or perhaps even somewhat later. 
Sankrit figures first in one of the records at NSsik of Kishabhadatta 
(Ushavadilta), son-ir.-law of the Kshabar&ta king Nafiaphna, which 
consequently gives it almost as early an appearance in the south 


as that which is established for it in the north ; but it is confined 
in this instance to a preamble wluch recites the previous donations 
and good works of Kishabhadatta; the record passes into Prakrit 
for the practical purpose for which it was framed. Sanskrit figures 
next, in an almost correct form, in the short inscription of not much 
later date at Kanheri, near Bqmbay, of the queen (her name is not 
extant) of Vasi$hthiputra-!sri-S&takari;il. It next appears in certain 
formulae, and benedict!ve and imprecatory verses, winch stand at the 
end of -some of the Ptflkrit records of the Pallava series referable to 
the 4th century ; but bere we have quotations from books, not 
instances of origimil composition. Wc have a Sanskrit record, ob¬ 
tained in KhliuiRisb but probably belonging to some part of Gujarfit, 
of a king named RadradSsa, which is perhaps dated in a.d. 367. 
But the next southern inscription in Sanskrit, ol undeniable date, is a 
record of a.d. 431), belonging to the VySrS subdivision of the Baroda 
state in Gujajat, of the 1 raikutaka king Ihihrasena. The records of 
the early Kadamba kings of Bauawasi in North Kanara, Bombay, 
exhibit the use of Sanskrit fiom an eajly period in the 6th century ; 
and records of the Pallava kings show it from perhaps a somewlial 
earlier time on the other side of India. The records of the Chalukya 
kings present S-inskrit from a.d. 578 onwards. And from this latter 
date the language figures freely in the southern records. But some of 
the vernaculars, in their older forms, shortly begin to present them¬ 
selves alongside of it; and, witlioul entirely suiierseding Sanskrit 
even to the latest times, the use of tlu-m for inscriptional purposes 
became rapidly more and more extensive. The vernacular that hrst 
makes its appearance is Kanaiese, in a record oi the Chalukya king 
MangalCria, of tlie period a. 11. 597 to O08, at Badfimi in the Bijapur 
district, Bombay. Tamij appears next, between about a.d. Oio and 
675, in records of tlie Pallava king Mahendravarman 1. at Vallam in 
the Cliingalpat (Chingleput) district, Madras, and of his great- 
gr.indson ParamCsvaravariuati 1. from Kuram in tlie .same dislncl, 
'ieUigii appears ccrf.tiiily ill A.D. 1011, in a record ol the Jiastein 
Ch,iluUya king \inialaditya ; and it is peihaps given to us in a.d, 
S43 or 8.1.) by a record of his ancestor Visliniivardliana V.; in the 
latter case, however, the authenticity of the document is not certain. 
Malayfllara appears about a.d. 11,50, in inscriptions ol the rulers of 
Kerala from the 'Iravancore state. And on the colossal image of 
GommatC'ivar.i al Sravana-Bc]go]a, in Mysore, lliere are two lines of 
Marathi, notifying lor tlie benefit of jiilgriins from the Mara|ha 
country the names ol the [lersons who caused the image and the 
enclosure to be made, which are attributed to the first quarter of tlie 
I2th century ; lliis language, however, figures first loi certain in a 
record of a.d. 1207, of the time of the Devagiri-Yadava king Singliana, 
from KhandPsh in the north of Bombay. 

BinuockAi'iiY - The systematic publication of the Indian in¬ 
scriptions has not gone far, Guiinmgham maugurateri a C urpus. 
luH-riptwmmi Jnduatum, by giving us in 1877 the first volume of it, 
dealing with the records of Atoka ; but the only otlier volume 
which has been published is vol. iii., by Fleet, dealing with the 
records ol the Gupta series. The other published materials are 
mostly to be found here and there in the Journah of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, its Bomliay branch, and the Asiatic 
Society oi Bengal, in the Reports ol the vanous Archaeological 
Surveys, and in the Irtdtari Antiquarx, the Eprqraphta Indica and 
the l.pieraphia iarnalica : and mneb work has still to lie done in 
bringing them together according to the periods and ilyiiastics to 
which tliey relate, and in revising some of them in the light ol new 
discoveries and the teachings of later research. The aiitliority on 
Indian palaeography is Biihler's work, jrablished in 1896 as pait 2 
oi vol. i of the Grundrtss eier Indo-Ansi hen PMlologie und Altertvm'- 
Imnde ; an English version ol it was issued in 1904 as an appendix 
to the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxiii. (J. F. F.) 

III. Greek Inscriptions 

Etymologically the term inscription (iViypai^);) would include 
much more than is commonly meant by it. It would include 
words engraved on rings, or stamped on coins,* vases, lamps, 
wine-jar handles,- &c. But Boeckh was clearly right in excluding 
this varia supellex from his Corpus Inscripiionuin Graecarunt, 
or only admitting it by way of appendix. Giving the term 
inscription a somewhat narrower sense, we still include within 
it a vast store of documents of the greatest value to the student 
of Greek civilization. It happens, moreover, that Greek in¬ 
scriptions yield the historian a richer harvest than those of Rome. 
Partly from fashion, but partly from the greater abundance 

• The legends on coin.s form part of numismatics, though closely 
connected with inscriptions. 

® The amphorae which conveyed tlie wine and other products ol 
various localities have imprinted on their handles the name of the 
magistrate and other marks of the place and date. Large collections 
have been made of them, and they repay inquiry. See Dumont, 
Inscriptions ciramiques (1872) ; Paul Becker, Hsnkeknschriften 
(Leipzig, pt. i. 1862, pt. 11. 1803); Hiller v. Gaertringen, I.ti. xii. 

loo ■1-1441. 
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of the material, the Romans engraved their public documents ■ 
(treaties, laws, &c.) to a large extent on bronze. These bronze ! 
tablets, chiefly set up in the Capitol, were melted in the various i 
conflagrations, or were caj'ried off to feed the mint of the con- i 
queror. In Greece, on the contrary, the mountains everywhere ' 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of marble, and made it the 
natural material for inscriptions. Some Greek inscribed tablets 
of bronze have come down to us,* and many more must have ] 
peri.shed in the sack of cities and burning of temples. A number 
of inscriptions on small thin plates of lead, rolled up, have sur¬ 
vived ; these are chiefly imprecations on enemies ® or questions ' 
asked of oracles.® An early inscription recently discovered 
(1905) at Ephesus is on a plate of silver. But as a rule the 
material employed was marble. These marble monuments 
are often found in situ ; and, though more often they were 
used up as convenient stones for building puiposcs, yet they 
have thus survived in a more or less perfect condition.^ 1 

Inscriptions were usually set up in temples, theatres, at the 
side of streets and roads, in re/iei'i; or temple-precincts, and 
near public buildings generally. At Delphi and Olympia were 
immense numbers of inscriptions—not only those engraved 
upon the gifts of victorious kings and cities, but also many of 
a more public character. At Delphi were inscribed the decrees 
of the Amphietyonic assembly, at Olympia international docu¬ 
ments concerning the Peloponnesian cities; the Parthenon 
and Acropolis were crowded with treaties, laws and decrees 
concerning the Athenian confederation ; the Heraeum at Samos, 
the Artemisium at Ephesus, and indeed every important 
sanctuary', abounded with inscriptions. It is a common thing 
for decrees (^i/'/i/ir/iaT«) to contain a clause specifying where 
they arc to be set up, and what department of the state is to 
defray the co.st of in.seribing and erecting them. Sometimes 
duplicates are ordered to be set up in various places ; and, in 
cases of trcatie.s, arbitrations and other international documents, 
copies were always set up by each city concerned. Accordingly 
documents like the Marmor Ancyranum and the Edict oj Dio- 
deltan liave been restored by a comparison of the various frag¬ 
ments of copies set up in diverse quarters of the empire. 

Greek inscribed marbles varied considerably in their external 
appearance. Tlie usual form was the (rn/Ai/, the normal type of 
which was a plain slab, from 3 to 4 or even 5 ft. high,-'' 3 or 4 m. 
thiek, tapering slightly upwards from about 2 ft. wide at 
bottom to about 18 in. at the top, where it was cither left plain 
or often had a slight moulding, or still more commonly was 
adorned with a more or loss elaborate pediment; the slab was 
otherwise usually plain. Another form was the /d<u/-t'''9 or altar, 
sometimes square, oftener circular, and varying widely in size. 
Tombstones were either a-TtjXtu (often enriched beneath the 
pediment with .simple groups in relief, cotmnemorutive of the 
deceased), or Ktoe<s, pillars, of different size and design, or 
sarcophagi plain and ornamental. To the.se must be added 
statue-bases of every kind, often inscribed, not only with the 
names and honours of individuals, but also with decrees and other 
documents. All these forms were intended to stand by themselves 
in the open air. But it was also common to inscribe state docu¬ 
ments upon the surface of the walls of a temple, or other public 
building. Thus the anttie and external face of the walls of the 
pronaos of the temple of Athena Polias at Priene were covered 

' e.g. Treaty between Elis and tlie Heracans, about 550-500 B.c., 
from Olympi.i (Boeckh, C.I.G. ii, Hicks, 20, and others in Ditten- 
bcrgcr-Purgold, Inschr. e. Olympia, 1-43); a similar bronze treaty 
from the Locri Ozolae (Dittenberger, l.G. ix. 334) ; bronze plate 
from Dodona, recording the victory of Athena over the Lacedae¬ 
monians in a sea-fight, probably 429 B.c. (Dittenbcrger, Syll. 2. 30). 

’ See Wiinsch l.G. ni., App. ; .-tndollent, Defixtonum TaMtae 
(1904) 

» See Karapanos, Dodone et ses mines ; Hoffman, Gr. Dial, 
Inschr. 1558-1598- 

* What wa.s done by Themistocles under stress of public nece.ssity 
(Thucyd. i. 93) was done by others with less justification elsewhere ; 
and from Byzantine times onward Greek temples and inscriptions 
were found convenient quarries. 

“ It appears from Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 2O, 27, that the size of 
Athenian gravestones was limited hy law. 


with copies of the awards made concerning the lands disputed 
between Samos and Priene (see Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mm. iii. 

§ i); similarly the walls of the Artemisium at Ephesus contained 
a number of decrees {ibid. iii. § 2), and the proscenium of the 
Odeum was lined with crusiae, or “ marble-v«ieering,” under 
I in. thick, inscribed with copies of letters from Hadrian, Anto¬ 
ninus and other emperors to the Ephesian people {ibid. 
p. 151). The workmanship and appearance of inscriptions 
varied considerably according to the period of artistic develop¬ 
ment. The letters incised with the chisel upon the wall or the 
irrijAi/ were painted in with red or blue pigment, which is often 
traceable upon newly unearthed inscriptions. When Thucydides, 
in quoting the epigram of Peisistratus the younger (vi. 54), says 
“ it may still be read d/ivSpoU -ypo/i/«io-i,” he must refer to the 
fading of the colour ; for the inscription was brought to light in 
1877 with the letters as fresh as when they were first chiselled 
(see Kumanudes in ’A^r/raiov, vi. 149; J.G. suppl. to vol. 
i. p. 41). The Greeks found no inconvenience, as we should, 
in the bulkincss of inscriptions as a means of keeping public 
records. On the contrary they made every temple a muni¬ 
ment room ; and while the innumerable srrijXai, Hermae, bases 
and altars served to adorn the city, it must also have encouraged 
and educated the sense of patriotism for the citizen to move 
continually among the records of the past. The history of a 
Greek city was literally written upon her stones. 

The primary value of an inscription lay in its documentary 
evidence (so Euripides, Suppl. 1202, fol.). In this way they 
are continually cited and put in evidence by the orators {e.g. 
.see Demosth. Fals. Leg. 428 ; Aeschin. In Cies. § 75). But 
the Greek historian.s alto were not slow to recognize their im¬ 
portance. Herodotus often rites them (iv. 88, 90, 91, v. 58 
sq., vii. 228); and in his account of the victory of Plataea be 
had his eye upon the tripod-inscription (ix. 81 ; cf. Thuc. i. 
132). Thucydides’s use of inscriptions is illustrated by v. 18 
fol., 23, 47, 77, vi. 54, 59. Polybius used them still more. 
In later Greece, when men's iboughts were thrown liack upon the 
past, rtgular collections of inscriptions began to be made by 
sucli writers as Philochorus (300 b.c.), Polemon (2nd century 
B.C., called (TTiyAoKi'iTra? for his devotion to inscriptions), Aristo- 
demus, Craterus of Macedon, and many others. 

At the revival of learning, the study of inscriptioas revived 
with the renewed interest in Greek literature. Cyriac of Ancona, 
carl)' in the 15th century, copied a vast number of inscriptions 
during his travels in Greece and Asia Minor; his MS. collections 
were deposited in the Jiarberini library at Romo, and have been 
used by other scholars. (See Bull. Corr. Ilellen. i.; Larfeld 
in Muller’s Handbuck i.®, p. 368 f.; Ziebarth, “ de ant. Inscript. 
S)-llogis ” m Ephem. Epigr. ix.). Succeeding generations of 
travellers and scholars continued to collect and edit, and English¬ 
men in both capacities did much for this study. 

Thus early in the 19th century tlie store of known Greek inscrip¬ 
tions had so fai accumulated that tlie time had come for a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the whole subject. And it was the work of one 
great scholar, Augustus Boeckji, to raise Greek epigraphy into a 
science. At the request of the Academy of Berlin he undertook to 
arrange and edit all the known inscrijitions in one systematic work, 
and vol. i. of the Corpus Insertpiionum Craecamm was published in 
1828, vol li 101833. He lived to see the work completed, although 
other scholars w-erc called in to help him to execute his great design ; 
vol. iii., by Franz, appeared in 1853 ; vol. iv,, by Kirchhoft, in 185G.' 
The work is a masterpiece of lucid arrangement and profound learn¬ 
ing, of untiring industry and brilliant generalization. Out of the 
publication of the Corpus there grew up a new school of students, 
who devoted themselves to discovering and editing new texts, and 
working up epigraphical results into monographs upon the many- 
sided totory of Greece. In the Corpus Boeckh had settled for ever 
the methods of Greek epigraphy; and in his Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener (3rd ed. of vols. i. u, by Frfinkel, 1886 ; well known to 
English readers from Sir G. C. Lewis’s translation, The Public 
Economy of Athens, 2nd ed., 1842) he had given a palmary specimen 
of the application of epigraphy to historical studies. At tM same 
time Franz drew up a valuable introduction to the study of inscnji- 
tions in his Elementa Epigraphices Graecae (1840). 

Meanwhile the liberation of Greece and increasing facilities for 

’ An index to tlie four volumes was long wanting ; it was at length 
completed and appeared m 1877. 
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visiting the Levant combined to encourage the growth of the subject, 
which lias been advanced by the labours of many scholars, and chiefly 
Ludwig Koss, Leake, Pittakys, Kangab^, Le Bas and later by Meier, 
Sauppe, Kirchhoft, Kumanudes, Waddinglon, Kohler, Dittenberger, 
Homolle, Haussoullier, Wilhelm and others. Together with the 
development of this school of writers, tliere has gone on a systematic 
exploration of some of the most famous sites of antuiuity, with the 
result of exhuming vast numbers of inscriptions. To mention only 
some of the most importantCyrene, Khodes, Cos, Cnidus, Halicar¬ 
nassus, Miletus, Prienc, Ephesus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Per- 
ganium, Uelos, Thera, Athens, Eleusis, Epidatirus, Olympia, Delphi, 
Dorlona, ^arta, have been explored or excavated by the Austrians, 
English, French, Germans and Greeks. German, French, British, 
.Austrian and American institutes have been established at .Athens, 
to a great extent engaged in the study of inscriptions. From every 
part of the tireek world copies of inscriptions are brought home by 
the student.s of these institutes and by other travelfers. And still the 
work |)i oceeds at a rapid rate. For indeed the yield of imscriptions is 
practically inexhaustible each island, evei'y city, was a separate 
centre of corporate life, and it is significant to note that in the island 
of Calymnos alone C. T. Newton collected over one hundred inscrip¬ 
tions, many of them of considerable interest. 

The result of this has been that Boeckh's great work, though it 
never can be superseded, yet has ceased to be what its name implies, 
riio four volumes of the C.I.G. contain about to.ooo inscriptions. 
But the number of Greek inscriptions now known is probably more 
than three or four times as great. Many of these are only to be found 
])ublished ill the .scattered literature of dis.sertations, or in Greek, 
German and other periodicals. But several comprehensive collections 
have been attempted, among which (omitting those dealing with more 
limited districts of the Greek world) the following may be named ;— 
Rangabt, AnhquMs hdliniques {2 vols., 1842-1855) ; Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage arehMogtque, inscriptions (5 vols., 1847-187(1. 
incomplete); Nowton, Hicks and Hirschfeld, Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum (parts i.-iv.); and above all the Inscriptiones Graecae, 
a Corpus undertaken by the Berlin Academy (absorbing the Corpus 
Inscr. Attic, and other similar collections). Of this work six complete 
volumes and parts of others have appeared (by ipobj representing 
Attica, Argolis, Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Aetoha, Acarnania, 
Ionian Islands, Aegean Islands (exc. Delos), Sicily, Italy and western 
Europe; they are edited by Kirchhoff, Kohler, Dittenberger, 
Frankel, Hiller von Gaertringen, Kaibel and others. Of a similar 
Austrian publication dealing with Asia Minor (Tituli Asiae Mtnoris) 
only the first part (Lycian Inscriptions) has appeared. Of general 
selections of inscriptions on a smaller scale it is necessary to mention ; 
Dittenlierger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graec. (and ed., 1898-1901, 3 
vols.); the same, Orientis Graeci Inscr. Selectae (2 vols., 1903-1905) ; 
Ilicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions (ist ed., 1882 ; 2nd ed., 1901) ; 
Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques (1900) ; Koberts and Gardner, 
Introd. to Gh. Epigraphy (2 vols., 1887-1905) ; KOhl, Inscr. gr. 
antiquissimae (1882), and Imagines Inscriptionum (2nd ed., 1898). 

The oldest extant Greek imscriptions appear to date from 
the middle of the 7th century b.c. During the excavation.5 at 
Olympia a number of fragments of very ancient in- 
Omk/a- setiptions were found (see Olympia, Textband v.); and 
eeripiiaaM. other very early in.scription,s from various places, as 
Thera and Crete, have been published (see Rohl, op. cil.). 
But what is wanted is a sufficient number of very early inscrip¬ 
tions of fixed date. One such exists upon the leg of a colossal 
Egyptian statue at Abii-Simbel on the upper Nile, where certain 
Greek mercenaries in the service of King Psammetichus recorded 
their names, as having explored the river up to the second 
cataract (C.I.G. 5126; Rohl, 482; Hicks-, 3). Even if Psam- 
metichus II. is meant, the inscription dates between 594 and 
589 B.c. Another, but later, instance is to be found in the frag¬ 
mentary inscriptions on the columns dedicated by Croesus in 
the Ephesian temple (r. 550 B.c.; Gi. Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. 
518). Documents earlier than the Persian War are not very 
frequent; but after that period the stream of Greek inscriptions 
goes on, generally increasing in volume, down to late Byzantine 
times. 

Greek inscriptions may most conveniently be classified under 
the following heads : (i) those which illustrate political history ; 
(2) those connected with religion ; (3) those of a private char¬ 
acter. 

I Foremost among the inscriptions which illustrate Greek history 
and politics are the decrees of senate and people {fnipiiriuiTU jSouAnt, 
PolltlemI l^ebrielas, &c.) upon every subject which could concern 
InteHa- interests of the state. These abound from every part 
of Greece. It is true that a large number of them are 
honorary, i.e. merely decrees granting to strangers, who 
have done service to the particular city, public honours (crowns, 
statues, citizenship and other privileges). One of these privileges 
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was the proxenia, an honour which entailed on the recipient the 
burtlien of protecting the citizens of the state which granted it when 
they came to his city. But the importance of an honorary decree 
depends upon the individu-al and the services to which it refers. 
And even the mere headings and datings of the decrees from various 
states afford curious and valuable information upon the names and 
titles of the local magistrates, the names of months and other details. 
On the formulae, see Swoboda, Die gr. VolksbeschlUsse (1890). 
Droysen in his Hellenismus (1877-1878) has shown how the history 
of Alexander and his successors is illustrated by contemporary 
ipriipiiruaTa. And when the student of Athenian pxilitics of the 5th and 
4th centuries turns to the ist and 2nd volumes of the I.G., he may 
wonder at the abundance of material before him ; it is like turning 
over the minutes of the Athenian parliament. One example out of 
many must suffice—No. 17 in I.G. ii. pt. i (Hicks®, loi) is the 
famous decree of the archonship of Nausinicus (378 B.c.) concerning 
the reconstruction of the Athenian confederacy. The terms of 
admission to the league occupy the face of the marble; at the 
bottom and on the left edge are inscribed the names of states which 
had already joined. 

Inscribed laws (rd^-oi) occur with tolerable frequency. The 
following arc examples :—A citation of a law of Draco’s from the 
irpSrros i^ur of Solon's laws {I.G. i. 61; cf. Dittenberger, Syff.® 52); the 
Civil Codes of Gortyna (5th century, Darcste, &c., Inscr. ]urid. gr. i. 
352 fl.); a reassessment of the tribute payable by the Athenian allies 
in 425 n.c. {I.G. 1. 37 ; Kohler, Urkunden und Vnter.suchungen xur 
Geschichte des delisc'h-attischen Bundes, 1870, p. 63 ; Hicks®, 64); a 
law passed by the Amphictyonic council at Delphi, 380 B.c. (Boeckh, 
C.I.G. 1(188 ; I.G. ii. 545) ; law concerning Athenian weights and 
measures (Boeckh, Siaatshaushallung^, ii. 318; I.G. ii. 476)1 the 
futile sumptuary law of Diocletian concerning the maximum prices 
lor all articles sold throughout the empire (Mommsen-Bltimner, Der 
Maximaltarif des Diocletian, 1893). For a collection of such legal 
documents, .see Dareste, Haussoullier and Keinach, Recueil des inscr. 
juridiques gr. (1891-1898). 

Besides the inscribed treaties previously referred to, we may 
instance tlie following : Between Athens and Chalcis in Euboea, 
446 n.c. {I.G. siipfil. to vol. i. 27A) ; between Athens and Rhegium, 
33 B.c. (Hicks'-', 51) ; between Athens and Leontini, dated the same 
ay as the preceding {ibid. 52) ; between Athens and Boeotu, 395 
B.c. {ibid. 84) ; between Athens and Chalcis, 377 B.c. {ibid. 102) ; 
between Athens and Sparta, 271 n.c. {I.G. ii. No. 332) ; between 
Hermias of .Atarneus and the Ionian Erythrae, about 350 B.c. 
(Hicks'® 138) ; treaties in the local dialect between the Eleans and 
the Heraeans, 0 th century {Olympia Inschr. 9), and between various 
cities of Crete, 3rd century B.c. (C./.(. . 2554-2556; Grtech. Dial. Inschr. 
.5039-5041, 5075). Egger’s Rtudes historiques sur les traitis publics 
dies les Gvccs el chez les Romains (Paris, i80()) embraces a good many 
of these documents ; see also R. von Scala, Die Staatsverlrage des 
Altertums, pt. i. (1898). 

The international relation of Greek cities is further illustrated by 
awards of disputed lands, delivered by a third city called in (fxxXiiToi 
iriiXi!) to arbitrate between the contending states, e.g. Rhodian award 
as between Samos and Priene {Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 405; Ditten¬ 
berger, .Sytl.'‘ 315) ; Milesian between Messenians and Spartans, 
discovered at Olympia {ibid. 314 ; see Tac. Ann. iv. 43); and many 
others. Akin to these are decrees in honour of judges called in from 
a neutral city to try suits between citizens which were complicated 
by poUtical partisanship (see C.I.G. No. 234911, with Boeckh's re¬ 
marks ; I.G. xii. 722). On the general subject, E. Sonne, De arbitris 
externis (1888). 

Letters from kings are frequent; as from Darius 1 . to the satrap 
Gadates, with reference to the shrine of Apollo at Magnesia (Hicks'®, 
20); from Alexander the Great to the Chians {ibid. 158) ; from 
Lysimachus to the Samians {C.I.G. 2254 ; Hicks', 152) ; from 
Antigonus 1 . directing the transfer of the population of Lebedus to 
Teos (Dittenberger, .S'yff.'® 177); from tlie same to the Scepsians 
(Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. Bel. 5). Letters from Roman emperors 
are commoner still; such as Dittenberger, .Syff.® 350, 35O, 373, 
384-388, 404. 

'The internal administration of Greek towns is illustrated by the 
minute and complete lists of the treasures in the Parthenon of the 
time of the Peloponnesian War (Boeckh, StaatshaushP vol. ii.) ; 
public accounts of Athenian expenditure {ibid.) ; records of the 
Athenian navy in tlie 4th century, forming vol. ui. of the 1840 ed. 
of the same work. To the .same category belong the so-called 
Athenian tribute-lists, which are really lists of the quota (of the 
tribute paid by the Athenian allies) which was due to the trisisury of 
Athena (dra/ixal rg buy, five, ctvro TaXdrrov). Being arranged according 
to the tributary cities, they throw much light on the constitution of 
the Athenian empire at the time {I.G. i. 226-272 and siippl. p. 71 f.; 
K6hler, Urkunden und Vntersuchungen zur Gesch. des attisch-delischen 
Seebundes 1870; Boeckh, Staatshaush^ ii. 332-498). The manage¬ 
ment of public lands and mines is specially illustrated from 
inscriptions (Boeckh. op. cit. vol. i. passim) ; and the political 
constitution of different cities often receives light from in.scription.s 
which cannot be gained elsewhere {e.g. see the document from 
Cyzicus, C.I.G. 3665, and Boeckh's note, or that from Mytilene, 
Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 2, and the inscriptions from Ephesus, 
Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. pt. iii. § 2). 
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Inscriptions in honour of kings and emperors are very common. 
The Martnor Ancyronum (ed. Mommsen^ 1883) has already been, 
mentioned ; but an earlier example is the Monununtum Aduhtanum 
(from Abyssinia, C.I.G. 5127 A) ; Dittenbergcr, Inscr. or. Gr. 54) 
reciting the achievements of Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. 

Offerings in temples (di'a^Tiaara) are often of great historical value, 
e.g. the dedications on the columns of Croesus at Ephesus mentioned 
above; Gelo's dedication at Delphi, 479 B.c. (Hicks'-" r6) ; the helmet 
of Hiero, now in the British Museum, dedicated at Olympia after his 
victory over the Etruscans, 474 n.c. (C.I.G. 16 ; Hicks'" 22I ; and 
the bron*e base of the golden tripod dedicated at Delphi after the 
victory of Plataea, and carried on to Constantinople by Constantine 
(Dctlucr and Mordtmann,£pigro/jAiA von Byr«nlioH,i874; Hicks’" ly). 

2. The religion of Greece in its external aspects is the subject of a 
great number of inscriptions (good selections in Dittenberger, 

„ „ , 550-816, and Michel 6O9-1330). The following are a few 

lascr/n- specimens, (i) Institution of festivals, with elaborate 
t/oat directions : see Saupjie, Die Mysterieninschrilt aus 

Andania (iSOo); Dittenbergcr, Sy//."" 653, and the singular 
document from the Ephesian tlieatre in Gk. Inscr. in Brit. Mus. 
481; the following also relate to festivals — C.I.G. 1845, 23O0, 
27 ^ 5 ) 3059 > 3599 , 36415; Diltenbergcr, SylO 634 (the lesser Pan- 
athenaea), and Or. Gr. Inscr. 383 (law of Antiochus I. of Commagene). 

(2) I,aws defining the appointment, duties or perquisites of the priest¬ 
hood : Dittenberger, Syll.'^ 601 ; Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii. 109 seq. 

(3) Curious calendar of sacrifices from Myconus: Dittenberger, Sylt 

615. (4) Fragment of augury rules, Ephesus, 6th century B.c.: ibid. 
8oi. (5) Leases of and sacred lauds (see Darestc, &c., Inscr. 

)ur. Gr. ii. § ig and commentary). (6) Imprecations written on lead, 
and placed in tombs or in temples: Wiinsch, I.G. iii. App. ; Andol- 
lent, Defixionum iabeltae (1904). (7) Oracles are referred to I.G. xii. 
248 ; Michel 840-K56. (8) Among the inscriptions from Delphi few 
are more curious than those relating to the enfranchisement of slaves 
under the form of sale to a god (see Gr. dial. Inschr. nos, 1684-2342 ; 
for enfranchisement-inscriptions of various kinds, Dareste, &c., Inscr. 
fur. Gr. § XXX. (9) Cures effected in the Asclcpicum at Epidaunis 
(Dittenberger, Syll.^ 802-805). (10) Inventories, &c , of treasures in 
temples ; Michel 811-828, 832, 833, &c. (ii) In.scriptions relating to 
dramatic representations at public festivals : A. Wilhelm, Urhunden 
dramalischer Auffithningcn in A then (Vienna, 1906). This catalogue 
might be enlarged mdefinitely. 

3. There remain a large numlicr of inscriptions of a more strictly 

private character. The famous Panan marble (I.G. xii. 444) falls 
Private head ; it was a system of chronology drawn 

laecrlp- “P’ by a .schoolmaster, in the 3rd century B.c. 

lions excessive devotion of the later Gre-eks to atliletic and 

other competitions at festivals is revealed by the numerous 
dedications made by victorious competitors who record their suc¬ 
cesses (see Michel 915-960; Dittenberger, Syll.'‘ 683 f.). The 
dedications and honorary inscriptions relating to the Ephebi of later 
Athens (which occupy half of I.G. iii. pt. i), dreary as they seem, 
have yet thrown a curious light upon the academic life of Roman 
Athens (see A. Dumont, Essai sur I’ihhcbie attique ; Reinach, 
Trattl. pn. 408-418; Roberts and Gardner ii. 145); and from 
these and similar late inscriptions the attempt has been made to 
construct Easti of the later archons (von Sclioffer in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rsalencyhlopddte, s.v. " Archontes ” ; W. S. Ferguson in Cornell 
.Studies, X. The sepulchral monuments liave been beautifully 
illustrated in Stackclberg’s Grdber der Hellenen ; for the Attic stelae 
xe Conze, Die attischen Grabrehefs (1803 fl ). Some of the most 
interesfing epitaphs in the C.I.G. are from Aphrodisias and Smyrna. 
Kumanudes’s collection of Attic epitaphs has lieen mentioned above ; 
see also Gutscher, Die attischen Grabschr. (1889) ; they yield a good 
deal of information about the Attic domes, and some of them are of 
high importance, e.g. the epitaph on the slain in the year 458 B.c. 
(Dittenberger, Syll.'t 9), and on those who fell in the Hellespont, 
c. 440 B.c. (Hicks'^ 46). For the metrical inscriptions see Kaibcl, 
Epigrammata Gtaeca (1878). Closely connected with sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions is the famous " Will of Epicteta " (I.G. xii. 330). It was 
also cu.stomary at Athens for lands mortgaged to be indicated by 
boundary-stones inscribed with the names of mortgagor and mort¬ 
gagee. and the amount (I.G. ii. 1103-1153 ; Daresfe, &c., Inscr. fur. 
i. pp. 107-142) ; other bpoi arc common enough. 

The names of sculptors inscribed on the bases of statues have been 
collected by E. l-6wy (Inschriften gr. Btldhauer, 1885). In most cases 
the artists are unknown to fame. Among the exceptions arc the 
names of Pythagoras of Rhegium, whom we now know to have been 
a native of Samos (Lowy 23, 24) ; Pyrrhus, who made the statue of 
Athena Hygicia dedicated by Pericles (Pint. Per. 13; L6wy 53) ; 
Polyclitus the younger (Lowy 90 f.), Paeouius of Mende, who 
sculptured the marble Nike at Olympia (lAwy 49); Praxiteles 
(Lowy 76), &c. 

The bearing of inscriptions upon the study of dialects is very 
obvious, A handy selection has been made by Caucr (Delectus inscr. 

Gr. 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1883) of the principal inscriptions 
illustrating this subject, and a complete collection is in 
course of publication (Collitz and others, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, Gfittingen, 1884 ff ). 
See also R. Meister, Die griech. Dialekte (1882-1889), and O. Hoffman, 
Die griech. Dialekte (1891-1898). The grammar of Attic inscriptions 
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is treated by Meisterhans, Grammatik der ait. Inschr. (3rd ed. by 
Schwyzer, 1900). 

The date of inscriptions is determined partly by the internal 
evidence of the subject, persons, and events treated of, and the 
character of the dialect and language. But the most im- 
portant e-vidence is the form of the letters and style of , * 
execution. For the Attic inscriptions the development , . 

from the earUest times to about a.d. 500 is elaborately 
treated by Larfeld, Handbuch der att. Inschr. (1902), bk. ii. 

Much of the evidence is of a kind difficult to appreciate from a mere 
description. Yet—besides the fSovoTpoprjbbv writing of many early 
documents—we may mention the contrast between the stiff, angular 
characters wliich prevailed before 500 or 450 b.c. and the graceful 
yet simple forms of the Periclean age. This development was part 
of the general movement of the time. Inscriptions of this periocl are 
usually written erotxnbbv, i.e. the letters arc in line vertically as 
well as horizontally. From the archonship of Eucleides (403 b.c.) 
onwards the Athenians officially adopted the fuller alphabet which 
had obtained in Ionia since the 6th century. Before 403 B.c. { and p 
were expressed in Attic inscriptions by XD and 4>i:, while E did duty 
for y, t, and sometimes ei, O for o, ov, and u —H being used only for 
the aspirate. There is, however, occasional use of the Ionic alphabet 
in Attica, even in official inscriptions, as early as the middle of the 5th 
century. The Macedonian period betrays a falling off in neatness and 
firmness of execution—the letters being usually small and scratchy, 
excepting in inscriptions relating to great personages, when the 
characters are often very large and handsome. In the 2nd century 
came in the regular use of apices as an ornament of letters. These 
tendencies increased during the period of Roman dominion in Greece, 
and gradually, especially in Asia Minor, the iota adscriptum was 
dropped. The Greek characters of the Augustan age indicate a 
period of restoration ; they are uniformly clear, handsome, and 
adorned with apices. The lunate epsilon and sigma (e, C) establish 
themselves in this period; so does the square form c, and the cursive 
U) is also occasioiiEdly found. The in.scriptions of Hadrian’s time show 
a tendency to eclectic imitation of the classical lettering. But from 
the period of the Antouines (when we find a good many pretty 
inscriptions) the writing grows more coarse and clumsy until Byzan¬ 
tine times, when the forms appear barbarous indeed beside an in¬ 
scription of the Augustan or even Antonine age. 

1 he finest collections of inscribed Creek marbles arc of course at 
Atliens. There are also good collections, public and private, at 
Smyrna and Constantinople. The British Museum con¬ 
tains the best collection oat of Athens (.sec the publica- uoUec- 
tion mentioned above); the Louvre contains a good many 
(edited by Frohner, Les Inscriptions grecques du musfe du 
Louvre, 1865) ; the Oxford collection is veiy valuable, and fairly 
large ; and there are some valuable inscriptions also at Cambridge. 

Bibliography. —The following es.say& give good outlines of the 
whole subject:—Boeckh, C.I.G.. preface to vol. i.; C. T. Newton, 
Essays on Art and Archaeology (1880), pm 95, 209 ; S. Reinach, Traitf 
d'ipigraphie grecque (Paris, 1885). Besides the works already 
quoted the following should be mentioned : — Boeckh's Kletne 
Schriften ; Michaelis, Der Parthenon ; Waddington, Pastes des 
provinces asiatiques, part i. (1872), and Mfmoire sur la chronologic 
de la vie du rhiteur Aristide; Kirchhoff, Studien eur Geschichte des 
griechischen Alphabets ;4th ed., 1887); Schubert, Dc troxenia (Leipzig, 
1881) : Monceaiix, Les Proxinies gr. (Paris, 1886) ; Latyshev, 
Inscr. ant. orae septentr. Ponti Euxini Gr. et Lot. (2 vols., St Petersburg, 
1885-1890) ; Bechtel, Inschriften des ionischen Dialekts (Gottingen, 
1887) ; Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos (Oxford, i8gi) ; 
Frankel and others, Inschriften von Pergatnon (2 vols., Berlin, 1890- 
*895); Comparetti. Le Leggi di Gortyna, &c. (Monum. antichi, lii., 
1893) ; E. Hoffmann, Sylloge epigrammatum Grace. (Halle a. S., 
1893) ; O. Kem, Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin, 
1900) ; S. Chabert, Histoire sommatre des itudes d'ipigraphie grecque 
(Paris, 1906) ; Hackl, Merkantile Inschr. auf attischen Va.sen (Miinch. 
arch. Stud., 1909) ; Wilhelm, BeiMge sur griech. Inschriftenkunde 
(Vienna 1909). (E. L. H. ; G. F. H.*) 

IV. Latin Inscriptions 

I. Latin or Roman Inscriptions (by which general name are 
designated, in classical archaeology, all non-literary remains 
of the Latin language, with the exception of coins, letters and 
journals) fall into two distinct classes, viz. (1) those which were 
written upon other objects of various kinds, to denote their 
peculiar purpose, and in this way have been preserved along with 
them ; and (2) those which themselves are the objects, written, 
to be durable, as a rule, on metal or stone. The first class is that 
of inset ipHons in the stricter sense of the word (styled by the 
Romans fifiili, by the Germans Aufschriften); the second is 
that of instruments or charters, public and private (styled by 
the Romans first leges, afterwards instrumenta or tabulae, and by 
the Germans Urkunden). 

No ancient Latin authors have professedly collected and 
explained or handed down to us Roman inscriptions, fiome of 
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the lorators pd historians, such as Gcero, Uvy, Pliny the elder, 
and Suetonius among the Latins, and Polybius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Josephus among the Greeks, occasionally 
mention inscriptions of high historical interest. A few gram¬ 
marians, as, for example, Varro, Verrius Flaccus and Vtderius 
Probus of Berytus, quote ancient words or formulae, from them, 
or explain the abbre\iations used in them. Juridical instru- 
inents, laws, constitutions of emperors, senatus consulia and the 
like appear in the various collections of Roman jurisprudence. 

Inscriptions (in the wider sense, as we shall henceforth call 
them without regard to the distinction which has been drawn) 
have been found in nearly every centre of ancient Roman life, 
but, like many other remains of antiquity, only seldom in tlicir 
original .sites. The great niiiss of them has to be sought for in the 
large European museums of ancient art, and in the smaller local 
collections of ancient remains which occur nearly everywhere in 
the European provinces of the former Roman empire as well as 
in the north of Africa, and also here and there in Asia Minor. 

Only those copies of inscriptions are to be received with 
full confidence which arc furnished by experienced and well- 
equipped scholars, or which have been made with the help of 
mechanical methods (casts, photographs, moist and dry rubbings), 
not always applicable with equal success, but depending on the 
position and the state of preservation of the monuments.' From 
the first revival of classical learning in the Carolingian age 
attentirm was paid anew, by pilgrims to Rome and other places 
worth visiting, to epigraphic monuments also. In the time of 
the Renaissance, from the end of the 14th century downward.s, 
some of the leading Italian scholia's, like Poggio and Sigitorili, 
and the antiquariiin traveller Cyriacus of Ancona, collected 
inscriptions, (ireek and Latin.- In the 15th century large collec¬ 
tions of the inscriptions of all countries, or of limited districts, 
were made by Giovanni Marcanova, Fra Felice Feliciano, Fra 
Michele F'errarino. Fra Giocondo the architect of Verona, Marino 
.Sanudo the Venetian polyhistor, and others. At the end of the 
15th and the beginning of the 16th, the first printed collections 
can he recorded (.Sprcli's for Ravenna, r.pSy ; Peutinger's for 
Augsburg, 150,S ; Iluttich's for Mainz, 1520 ; Francesco degli 
Albcrtini's for Roms, printed in 1521 by Jaropo Mazoehi), 
while during the same century a long list of epigraphic travellers, 
like Pighius, Ramhertus and .\ccursius, or antiquarian collectors, 
like Sigomus, Panviriius, Antonius Augustinus with Iris colla¬ 
borators Lhsinus and Mctellus, and many others, were Inisy in 
augmenting the stock of epigraphic monuments. The series 
of prinl'ud epigraphic Corpora begins with that of Apianus 
(Ingolstadt, 1534), the only one arranged in geugrapliical order, 
and is continued in those ol .Sm.etius (153S, but edited only after 
the author’s death by Justus IJpsius, 15S,'!), Gruter (with Joseph 
Scaligcr’s Indices, 1603, .and re-edited by Graevius, 1707), Gudius 
(about 1660, edited by Hcsscl, 1731), Reinesius (ititia), Fabretti 
(1690), Gori (172(1), Dimi (1731), Muratori (1730), Maffei (1749), 
Donati These rollections, manuseript and printed, 

will never altogether lose their v alue, as groat numbers of in¬ 
scriptions known to the ancient collectors have since been lost 
or destroj-ed. But, inasmuch as even towards the beginning of 
tlie 15th ccntiir>-, as well as afterwards, especially frorn the i6th 
down to a very recent period, all sorts of inaccuracies, interpola¬ 
tions and even downright falsifications, found their way into 
the ('(u/xinr, these can be employed only with the frre.atest caution. 
Modern critical research in the field of epigraphy began with the 
detection of tfinse forgeries (especially of the very extensive 
and skilful ones of I'irro I.igorio, the architect to the house of 
Este) by Maffei, Olivieri .and Marini. The last-named scholar 
opens .0 new era of truh- eritical and scientific handling of Roman 
inscriptions (especially in his standard work on the Atti dei 
fratrlli arimli, Rome, 1795); his disciple and successor, fount 
Bartolomeo Borghesi (who died at San Marino in t86o), may be 
rightly called the founder of the modern science of Roman 

’ See li. Hiibuer, VUer mechanische Copieen von InschrtfUn 
(Berlin, iSNi). 

“ Compare De RosSi, liitlleUino dell’ iiistituto archeologico (1871). 
p. 1 sq." 
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epigraphy." OreUi’s handy collection of Roman insertions 
(2 vols., Zurich, 1828) is a first attempt to make accessible to 
a larger scientific public the results of the researches of Marini 
and his successors; but it was not completed (and thoroughly 
corrected) until nearly thirty years later, by Henzen (Orelli, 
iii., with the indispensable Indices, Zurich, 1856), who, with 
Mommsen and De Rossi, carried out the plan of a universal 
Corpus inscripttottum Laiinaruni, previously projected by Maffei 
(» 732 )> by Kellermann and Sarti (1832), with Borghesi’s help, 
and by Letronne and Egger (1843). After the appearance of 
Mommsen’s Inscriptioncs regni Neapolrtani Latinae (Leipzig, 
1852) and his Inscriptiones conjoederalionis Helveticae Laitnae 
(vol. x. of the publications of the Zurich Antiquarian Society, 
*^54), the publication of the C.I.L., following the similar work 
on the Greek inscriptions, was undertaken by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin. 

This work, in which the previous literature is fuliy described and 
utilized, consists of the following parts:—vol. i., Inscriptiones 
anltquissimae ad C. Caesaris mortem (1863 ; ziirt od., part 1., 1S03); 
Ritsclil’s Prisrae Latinitatis monmnenta epigraphica (Berlin, i86z, 
fol.) form the graphic illustration to vol. 1, giving all extant monu- 
mont.s of the republican epoch (with five Supplementa, Bonn. 1862- 
iHfis , R. Garrucci's Syltoge inscriptionum Latinarum aevi liomanae 
reipublicae usque ad C. lulium Caesarem ptemssima, 2 vols., Turin, 
1875-1877, must be used with caution) ; vol. 11., Jiiser. Hispaniett 
(1S69 ; with Supplemenl, iK()2); vol. 111, Inter. Asiae, provinuarum 
Europae Graecarum, Itlwici (1873; with Supplements and Index, 
i8S.')-igo2) ; vol. iv,, hiscr. panctaruw. Pompetanae Herculaiienses 
Stahianae (the scratched and pamtetl inscriptions chiefly of I>ompeii) 
(1871; with Supplement, pari 1 , rSqS ; partn., igoq) ; vol \.,Inscr. 
GalUae ctsalpinae (r872-iS77; with Suppl., l-'.t. Pais, Cl.L. suppl. 
Halica)] vol. vi, Inter, urhts llomae (rhyO-igoz ; with Supplement, 
1(102) ; vol. vii., Insrr. liritaiiniae (1S73) ; vol. viii , Inscr. Africas 
(1H81; with Supplement, 1891-1894, 1004); vol ix , Inscr. Calabnae, 
Afnihae, Sammi, Sabivorum, Puent (1883): vol x, Inscr. Iiruttw~ 

I rum, I.ucaniae, Gamfiainae, Sioliae, Sardimae (18.83); vol. xi., Inscr. 
Aemihac, Umbruic. Etruriae (1S88; part ii , 1901 sqq.); vol. xii., 
Insrr Galtiae Narbonensis (1888) ; vol. xin , Inscr. trium Oalliarum 
et duarum O'ct'mawiffrMW (18(10 sqq.; part ii., 1905 sqq.); vol. xiv., 
Inscr. Latir antiqui: vol. xv , Insir. laterum (1891; part 11., 1 |»asa, 
lucernac,fistular'\, T890). The arrangement olwerved 111 the Corpus is 
the geographical (as m Apianus) ; within the single towns (he order of 
subjects {tituli sacri, magishatuum, prwainrum, <*tc , as in Stnetius) 
is followed, with some few exceptions, where the monuments are so 
numerous (as in the forum of Rome and at Pomiroii and Lanibaesis) 
that they can be assigned to their original j'laces Running supple¬ 
ments to the ('./ L are given in the Ephemerts eptgraphica, Corfroris 
inscr. Latinaruni supptcmnilum (Kerlin, T872 S(|q.); and the ne-w 
discoveries of each vear are recorded mCaKiVAt'sL'Annie iptgraphique. 

The inscrtpti(.nis in the other Italian dialects have been published 
b\' roinvav, ttohr Ihalects (Cambridge, 18(17) ; cf. vol ii. of von 
Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-urnhrischen Dtalelile {.Strassburg, 1897). 
A Corpus of the Ktiusc.in inscriptions wa.; begun in 1893 bv Pauli 
and IS now nearly complete. Tlie inscriptions of the Vencti, a N. 
Italian people of the lllvrian stock, will lie found in vnl. iii of Pntili, 
.Altitidrsche Eorsflutnqen (I.eip.sig. 1891). For the Christian in- 
.(criptions see De Ro-v.i':. Insrr Christ'anac urhis Pontae septnno 
sacculo antiquwres, vol 1) Rome, 1857), vol. ii (1888) ; the Inscrip¬ 
tions rhrctiennes de la Gaulc of T.e Hlant (2 vols . f*aris, 1857-1865: 
new edition, 1S92) ; the Atirhnstlii he Ivtihriften der Khcinlandc of 
Krans (1R90) : tlie C hrisUiche Jnschnfien der Schweiz vnm IV.-IX, 

1 /fflArAntidfri of Kgh (iS()5) ; and the/nw Hispaniae Christianae a.nd 
Inscr Priianniac Chri.ttinnar of Hidmer (Berlin, 1871, 1876). As 
splendidly ilbistralerl works on tlie Latin inscnjitions of some 
districts .Alphonse de Roisaiou's Inscriptions antiques de Lvon 
(Lyons, 1846-1854), Cli. Robert's ifngraphie romatne de la Motelle 
(Paris, 1875), and ]. C, Bruce’s I.apidarium septmtrionale (London 
and Newcastle, 1875) can be recommended. Besides the above- 
mentioned Orelli-Henzen collection, G. Wilmanns’s Exempla tn- 
scripUmum I atinarum (2 vols, Berlin, r873, with copious indexes), 
and Dessim’s Inscriptiones Latinae .telectae (vol i , 1892 ; vnl in, 
1903; ii , 1906) give a general synopsis of the materials fnacriptions 
of interest to students of history are collected in Rushforth's Latin 
Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893) ; Leroux, Revue des publica¬ 
tions epiqraphiques relatives rl I’anliquiti romatne, rtxiords those which 
bear on antiquities. Of other works may be mentioned Ruggiero, 
Dizionario epigraficn di anti chit A romanc (i886); Olcott, Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae cpigraphicac (1904 sqq ) 

II. Information regarding the fonns of letters used on Roman 
inscriptions will be found under the articles Latin Language, 
Palafographa' and Writing (cf. Hiibncr, Exernpla scripturae 

’ His works have been published by the French government in 
several vuiumes 4to (Paris, 1862 sqq.). 
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tfigraphicae Latinae, 1895). The forms of the single letters 
vary not inconsiderably according to the material of the 
monuments, their age and their origiu. Carefully cut letters, 
especially when on a large scale, mtorally .differ from those 
scratched or painted on walls by non-professional hands, or hewn 
on rocks by soldiers; and small incised (or dotted) letters on 
metal or ivory and bone, and those painted on earthenware, or 
impressed on it or on glass before burning, are also necessarily 
of a different character. The letters, ordinarily drawn with 
minium on the monument before being cut (and also often 
painted, after having l)een cut, with the same colour), sometimes 
have been painted with a brush, and thence receive a peculiar 
form. To save space, on coins first and afterwards in inscriptions 
also, two or three or even more letters were joined, especially at 
the end of the lines, to a nexus or a ligatura. This system of 
compendious writing, very rare in the republican epodi, and 
slowly extending itself during the ist century, became rather 
frequent in the 2nd and 3rd, especially in Spain and Africa. 
1 here is no constant system in these nexus lillerarum, but gener¬ 
ally the rule is observed tliat no substantial element of a single 
letter is to be counted for twice (thus e.g. T is it or ti, not Titi). 
Numerals are usually distinguished from letters in the ancient 
period, down to the end of the republic, by a stroke drawn 
through thetn, as in HVIR, duo{m) vir(om) ttS duo semis 
^Fstrrtius), -Es 500; it was afterwards put above them, as in tIVIR, 
XVIR, ITTmIVIR, duovir, decemvir, senr,^ 

The direction of the writing is in the very oldest inscriptions 
from right to left and from left to right in alternate lines, an 
arrangement technically called fininrr/tmlnjSnv ( 1 ). Coraparetti, 
Iscnzwne arcaica del I'oro Romano, Florence. 1900 ; H. Jorflan, 
Hermes, vol. xv. p. 5, 1880), and in the SabclUc inscriptions 
similar arrangements are not infrequent. In all others it is from 
left to right. Each worfl is separated from the other by a sign 
of interj)unction, which is not wanted, therefore, at the end of 
lines or of the whole tt^xt. Isxceptions to this rule occur only in 
the later period (from the 2nd century downwards), and some¬ 
times under special conditions, as when abridged words form the 
end of the line. Here and there even the different syllables of 
each word are separated by interpunction. The interpunction is 
formed by a single dot (exeept in some very ancient inscriptions, 
such as the recently found Forum inscription of the regal period 
and tho.se of Pisaurum, where, as in Greek and other Italian 
monuments, three dots ^ are used. -According to ihe technical 
skill of the different periods in stone-cutting tnis dot is in some 
very ancient inscriptions quadrangular, or similar to an oblique 
cross ( X ), or oblong (a^ a bold stroke), but, as a rule, triangular, 
and never circulo.r. This triangular dot changes, by ornamenta¬ 
tion, into a hook ( 7 ) or a leaf if'; the ivy-leaf-shaped dot is 
especially frequent in inscriptions from about the 2nd century 
downwards. The dot is always placed at the middle height of 
the letters, not, as now, at the foot of the line. In Large texts of 
instruments the interpunction is often omitted ; in the later 
period it is often entirely wanting ; and in short texts, in the 
disposition of the lines, in the varying sizes of the letters em¬ 
ployed, in the division of words at the end of the lines, &c., 
certain rules are obserx’ed, which cannot be detailed here. In 
some instances older inscriptions have been cancelled and more 
recent ones substituted {e.g. on milestones), especially in the case 
of the damnaiio memoriae (in cases of high treason), in conse¬ 
quence of which the names of consuls and emperors are often 
cancelled ; but in modern times also inscriptions have been 
deliberately destroyed or lost ones restored. 

For understanding the texts of the inscriptions an accurate 
knowledge of the system of abbreviations used in them is 
necessary (see Cagnat, Cours d'epigraphie lattne, 3rd ed., 1898). 
These are almost invariably ItUcrae singulares ; that is to say, 
the initial letter is employed for the entire word (in all its gram¬ 
matical forms), or if one initial, as belonging to more thari one 
word, is not sufficiently clear, the first two or even the first 
three letters are employed ; rarely more than three. Abbrevia- 

• For otlier details of numerical notation, fractions, &c., see the 
manuals of metrology. i 


tions in the true sense of the word (by dropping some letters at 
the end) are to be found, in the older period, only at the end of 
lines, and not frequently. In the later period some instances of 
them have been observed. The UUerae singulares, as'Valerius 
Probus taught, are either generally employed (usus generalis) in 
all classes of written documents (and so m literature also), as, 
for instance, those of the individual names (the praenomina), the 
names of days and feasts (hal. for haletidae), and tliose of the 
chief magistrates {cos. for consul) and the like ; or they belong 
chiefly (but not exclusively) to certain classes of documents, such 
as those used in juridical acts { 1 . for lex, h. for heres, s. d. m. for 
sine iolo mala, and so on), in sepulchral inscriptions {h. s. e., hie 
situs est) or in dedicatory inscriptions (». r. /. m., votum solvit 
libens mertlo), &’c.“ 

It may be observed here that the praenomina are, as a rule, 
always written in the universally known abbreviations (in the few 
instances where they are written in full it is a consequence of 
Greek influence or of peculiar circumstances^. The gentilicia in 
-ius are abridged, in the republican period, m -j (in the nomin¬ 
ative, perhaps for -is). In the always abbreviated indications of 
ancestors or patrons (in the case of slaves and freedmen), as 
C. /., Gat filius, M. L, Marci libertus (s. for servus is not frequent), 
the feminine gender is sometimes indicated by inversion of the 
letters. Thus 0. 1 . (or lib.) or w (an inverted m) /. designates a 
mulieris liberties; ^ and R are used for filia, pupttta. On the 
tribus and their abbreviations, and on the so-called military 
tnhus (which are names of colomes collocated, for the sake of 
symmetry, at the place usually occupied, in the nomenclature, 
by the Iribus), and on the other indications of origin used in the 
designation of individuals, the indexes to the above-named works 
give sufficient information ; on the geographical distribution of 
the Iribus see Grotefend’s Impertum Romanum Iributim do- 
scripium (Hanover, 1863). For the abbreviations of official 
charges, urban and municipal, and, in the imperial period, civil 
and military (to which, beginning with the 4th century, some 
Christian designations are to tie added), sec also the explanations 
given in the indexes. Among tliesc abbreviations the first 
instances are to be found of the indication of the plural number 
by doubling the last letter : Urns Augg., Caess., coss., dd. mi. 
(domini nosiri), are used from the 3rd rentury downwards (see 
l)e Rossi’s preface to the Inscriptiones Christ, urhis Romae) to 
distinguish them from Aug., Caes., as designating the singular. 
In thf later period, a dot or a stroke over the abridged word, like 
that upon numerals, here and there indicates the abbreviation. 

HI.—1. Among the inscriptions in the stricter sense (the titieli), 
perhaps the oldest, and certainly the most frequent, are the sepulchral 
inscriptions (Mult septilrrales). Of the different forms of Roman 
tombs, partly depending upon the difference between burial and 
cremation, which were in use side by side, a very complete account 
is given in Marquardt's Handhtuh der riymischen Alteriitmer (vol. vii. 
part 1., T.oipzig, 1879, p. 330 seq ) The most ancient examples are 
those of a scpulcretnm at Praeneste (C.l.L. i. 74, 165, 1501 a-d ; 
T-.phrm epigr.i 25-131; Wil. 153); the oldest of these contain nothing 
but the name of the deceased in the nominative ; tliose of more recent 
date give it in the genitive. The oldest and simplest form remained 
alwavs in use down to Christian times ; it is that used on the large 
tectonic monuments of the Augustan age (e.g. that of Caerilia 
Metella, C l.L. vi. 1274) and in the mamolea of most of the emperors, 
and is ttill frequent in the tituli of the large roluinharia of the same 
age (C.l.L. VI part ii,). It was early succeeded by the lists of 
names, given also in the nominative, when more than one individual, 
either dead or alive, were to be indicated as sharers of a tomb. To 
distinguish the members still alive, a 1/ (nivit. vivos, vivi) was prefixed 
to their names (e.g. C.l.L. i. 1020, 1195, 1271) ; the deceased were 
sometimes marked b> the 89™ nigrum (C.l.L. i. 1032 ; Wil 158; 
see also r/.L vi 10251 seq ). Only the names in tiie nominative 
are shown, too, on the sarcophagi of the Turpleii and Fourti at 


On tlie system of Roman nomenclature and the abbreviations 
employed in it see Cagnat’s textbook, and for more detail Mommsen 
ill Riimtsche. Fotschuagen, i. i seq., and in Hermes, iii. (1869), 
p. 70, W. Schulze, Zur desohichte lalcintschen Eigennamen (BerUn, 
1904) ; on the cognomina (but only those occurring tu ancient 
lilcrature), EUendt, De cognomine et agnomine Romano (K&oigsberg, 
1853), and on the local cognomina of the Roman patriciate, Mommsen, 
Rom. Forsch. ii. 290 seq. ; on the nomina gtniilicia, Hubner 
(Ephem. epigr. ii. 25 seq.). The indexes to Orelli, Wilmanns, and 
the volumes of the Corpus may also be consulted. 
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Tnsculum (C.I.L. i. 65-72 : Wil. 152), and in the oldest inscriptiona 
on those o{ the Sctptones, painted with {C.I.L. i. 29; Wil. 

537), to which were added afterwards the insignia of the magistratus 
mrules (C.I.L. i, 31 ; Wil. 538) and the poetical elofia. Of a some¬ 
what different kind arc the inscriptions scratched without much care 
on very simple earthen vessels which belonged to a sepulcreium of the 
lower class, situated outside the porta Capena at Rome, on the 
Appian road, near the old church of San Cesario (C.I.L. i. 882-1005, 
t 53 b. 153 >» a-i — C.I.I.. vi H211-8397; Wil. 176); they can be 
ascribed to the period of the Gracchi. On these o/loe, besides the 
name of the deceased, also for the most part in the nominative, but 
on the more recent in the genitive, the date of a day, probably that 
of the death, is noted ; here and there obit (or 0.) is added. About 
the same epoch, at the beginning of the 6th century, along with the 
growing taste for tectonic ornamentation of the tombs in the Greek 
style, poetical epigrams were added to the simple sepulchral 
Mulut. especially amongst the half-Greek middle class rapidly in¬ 
creasing in Rome and Italy; Saturnian (C.I.L. i. 1006), iambic 
(1007-1010) and dactylic (loii) verses become more and more 
frequent in epitaphs (see Buechcler, ,1 ntAoiogia Latina, li). In prose 
also short designations of the mental qualities of the deceased (homo 
bonus, miserirnrs, amans pauperum, or u.Yoy frugi, bona, ptidtca and 
the like), short dialogues with the passer-by (originally borrowed 
from Greek poetry), as nalo salvr, .salons ire, vale et tu, ie rogo prae- 
teriens dkas " sit tibi terra levis," Ac. (Wil 180), then indications of 
his condition in his lifetime, chiefly among the Greek tradesmen and 
workmen, f.g. lantus de colie Viminale (C I.L. i. ion), margaritarius 
de sacra via (1027) and the like, and some formulae, such as ossa hie 
sita sunt, heic cubat, heic situs est (in republican times mostly wntten 
In full, not abridged) were added (!■ Church " Zur Phraseologie der 
lat. Grabinschriften " in .dreh. tat. Lexiboge. 12. 215 sq(|). The 
habit of recording the measurement of the sepulchre, on the sepul¬ 
chral lippus, by such formulae as locus palet in /route pedes tot, in 
agro (or in via, or retro) pedes tot, seems not to be older than the 
Augustan age (C.I.L. i. 1021, with Mommsen's note; Wil. 188). 
About the .same time also the epitaphs more frequently state how 
long the deceased lived, which was lomicrly added only on certain 
occasions (e.g in the case of a jiremature death), and mostly in pc^dical 
form. The worship of the dei Manes, though undoubiectly very 
ancient, is not alluded to in the sepulchral inscriptions themselves 
until the close of the republic. Here and there, in this jicriod, the 
tomb is designated as a (loeus) deum Maanium (e.g. at Hisiiellum, 
C.I.L. i. 1410); or, it is said, as on a ci/ipiis from Corduba in Spain 
(C.I.L. ii. 2255 ; Wil. 21H), C. Scntio Sat(urnmo) co(ti)s(ule) —that 
is, in the year ly B.c— dei Manes receperunt AhuUiam A'(timerii) 
l(ibertam) Nigellam. In the Augustan age the titutus sepukrahs 
liegins to be confounded with the titutus sacer ; it adopts the form of 
a dedication dels Manibus, oflered to tlie dei Manes (or dei inferi 
Manes, the dei parentmn being the Manes of the parents) of the 
deceased (see Orel. 4351 ; Wil. 217-228), This formula, afterwards 
so common, is still very rare at the end of the republic, and is usually 
written in full, while in lati-r times it is employed, both simply and in 
many varieil forms (as dis manibus sacrum, or d. m. et memoriae, d, m. 
et genio, or memoriae aeternae, pad et quicii, quieii aeternae, somno 
aeternah and so on; Wil. 24O), in thousands of monuments. By 
similar degrees the titulus sepulcrahs adopts many of the elements of 
tbt titulus honorarius (the indication of the cursus honorum, of the 
military charges, &c., as e.g. in the inscription of Cn. Calpurnius Piso, 
C.I.L, i. 598 = vi. 1276, Wil 1105, on the pjTaraid of Cestius, C.I.L. 
vi. 1374, ancl on the monument at Ponte Lucano of Ti. Plautius 
Silvanus lUdianus, consul a.d, 74, Orel. 750, Wil. 1145 and many 
others), of the Utuli operum pubticorum (e.g. monumentum fecit, sibi 
et suis, &c,), and of the in.strumenta. Testaments (like those of 
Dasumius of the year a.d. loy. — C.I.L. vi. 10229; Wil. 314 ; and T. 
Flavius Syntrophus — C.I.L. vi. 10239; Henz. 7321; Wil. 313), or 
parts of them (like that on the tomb of a Gaul of the tribe of the 
Ungones, belonging to Vespasian’s time, Wil 315), funeral orations 
(as those on Tuna— C.I.L. vi. 1527 ; Notizie degli scavi (1898), p. 412 ; 
Hirschfeld, Wiener Studien Bormannheft, p. 283; Fowler, Classical 
Review, xix. 261 ; on Murdia— C.I.L. vi. 10230; Orel. 4860; 
Rudorff, Abhandlungen der Konigl. Akademie der 'Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin (1868), p. 217 seq.; and that of Hadrian on the elder Matidia, 
found at Tivoli—Mommsen in the same Abhandlungen (1863), p. 483 
seq; Dehncr, Laudaiio Matidiae, Neuwied (1891), numerous state¬ 
ments relating to the conservation and the employment of the monu¬ 
ments (C.I.L. vi. 10249; Wil 287-290), to their remaining within 
the family of the deceased—from which came the frequent formula 
*' h(oc) m(onumentum) h(eredem) n(on) s(rquetur) " and the like 
(Wil. 280; cf. Hor. Sat. 1, 8, 13),—and relating to the annual 
celebration of parentalia (Wil 305 seq ), down to the not uncommon 
prohibition of violation or profanation of the monument noli violare, 
&c.,with many other particulars (on which the index of Wil. p. 678 
seq, may be consulted), form the tc.xt of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the later epoch from Augustus downwards. The thoroughly pagan 
fcntiment non jut non sum non euro, or n f. n. s. n. c., is common, 
apparently a translation of the Greek ot'w Ijuvr* iyevbfirfr' ouk feoftav oh 
gfXti aoi. Another type of epitaph, much affected by the poorer 
classes (like our " Affliction sore " Ac ), is : noli dolerematereventum 
meum, Properavit aetas, hoe voluit fatus (.sicj mthi (Lier, " Topica 
carminum .sepulcralinm Latinoruro " in Phtlologus, 62. 445 s<jq.). 


To these are to be added many local peculiarities of provinces (as 
Spain and Africa), districts (as the much-disputed sub ascia dedicare 
of the stones of Lyons and other parts of Gaul), and towns, of which 
a full account cannot be given heie. 

2. Of the dedicatory inscriptions (or tituli sacri), the oldest known 
are the short indications painted (along with representations of 
winged genii, in the latest style of Graeco-Italian vase painting), 
with white colour on black earthen vessels, by which tho.se vessels 
(pocula) are declared to be destined for the woiship, public or 
private, of a certain divinity (C.I.L. i. 43-50; Ephem. epigr. i. 
5-6; Wil. 2827 o-i) ; they give the name of the god, as that of 
the possessor, in the genitive (e.g. Saeturm pocolom, Lavernat pocolom). 
The proper form of the dedication, the simple dative of the name of a 
divinity and often nothing else (ns Apolenei, fide, Junone, &c , which 
are all datives), is shown on the very primitive altars found in a 
.sacred wood near Pisaurum (C.I.L. i. 167-180 ; Wil. 1-14) ; hut also 
the name of the dcdicants (matrona, matrona Ptsaurese, which are 
nomin. plur.) and the formulae of the offering (dono dedrot or dedro, 
donu dat, where dono and donu are accus.) are already added to them. 
This most simple form (the verb in the perfect or in the present) 
never disappeared entirely; it occurs not infrequently also in tile 
later penods. Nor did the dati ve alone, without any verb or formula, 
go entirely out of use (see C.I.L. i. 630; Wil. 36; C.I.L. i. 814 = 
vi. 96; Orel. 1850; Wil. 32; C.I.L i. 1153; Henz. 5789; Wil. 
^775)- I3ut at an early date the verb donum dare and some synonyms 
(like donum portare, ferre, mancupto dare, parare) were felt to be 
insufficient to exprc.ss the dedicator’s good-will and his sense of the 
ju.stice of the dedication, wffiich accordingly were indicated in the 
expanded formula dono dedet lub(e)s mereto (C.I L. i. 183, cf. p. 555 ; 
Wil. 21 ; C I.L. i. 190 ; Wil. 22), or, with omission of the verb, dono 
mere(to) lib(e)s (C.I.L. i. 182). The dative case and this formula, 
completely or partially employert (for merito alone is also used, as 
C.I.L. i 562, cf. Ephem. eptgr. ii. 353, Wil. 29), remained in solemn 
use. To luhens (or lihens) was added laetus (so in Catullus 31. 4), 
and, if a vow preceded the dedication, votum solvit (or voto con- 
demnatus dedit; .see C.I.L. 1. 1175; llcnz. 5733; Wil. 142, and 
C.I .L. li 1044) ; so, but not before the time of Augustus (see C.I.L. 
i. 1462 — id. 1772), the solemn formula of the dedicatory inscriptions 
of the later period, v. s. 1. m. or v.s.l I m., arose. To the same effect, 
and of eciually ancient origin with the solemn words dare and donum 
dare, the word sacrum (or other forms of it, as sacra |ara|), conioined 
with the name of a divinity in the dative, indicates a gift to it (e.g. 
C.I.L. i. 814 ; Wil. 32 ; C.I.L. i. 1200-izoi ; Wil. 33 08); the same 
form is to Iw found also in the later period (e.g. C.LL i. 1124; Henz. 
5624-5637), and gave the model for tiie numerous sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions with dis Manibus sacrum mentioned before. Sacrum 
combined with a genitive very seldom occurs (Orel. 1824 ; Wil. 34) ; 
ara is found more frequently (as ara Neptuni and ara Ventorum, Orel, 
1340), Dedications were frequently the results of vows ; so victori¬ 
ous soldiers (such as L. Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth— C.I.L. 
i. 541 seq.; Orel. 563; Wil. 27), and prosperous merchants (e.g. the 
brothers Vcrtuleii—C./.i. i. 1175; Henz. 5733 ; Wil. 142) vow a 
tenth part of their booty (de praedad, as is said on the basis erected 
by one of the Fourii of 'Tusculum— C.I.L. i. 63, 64 ; Henz. 5674 ; 
Wil. 18) or gain, and out of this dedicate a gift to Hercules or'other 
divinities (see also C,/.L. i 1503; Wil. 24; C./.L. 1113; Wil. 43). 
Again, what one man had vowed, and had begun to erect, is, by his 
will, executed after his death by others (as the propylum Cereris et 
Praserpinae on the Eleusinian temple, which Appiiis Claudius 
Fulcher, Cicero’s well-known predecessor in the Cilician proconsulate, 
began— C.I.L. i. 6i9 = iii. 347; Wil. 31); or the statue that an 
aedilis vowed is erected by himself as duovtr (C I.L. fii. 500 ; Henz. 
5684) ; what slaves had promised they fulfil as freedmen (C.I.L. 
1233, servos vovit liber solvit; C.I.L. 816, Wil. 51, " ser(vos) vov(tt) 
leibert(us) solviit)"), and so on. The different acts info which an 
offering, according to the circumstantially detailed Roman ritual, is 
to be divided (the consecratio being fulfilled only by the solemn 
dedicatio) are also specified on dedicatory inscriptions (see for 
instance, conseurare or consecrare, Orel. 2503, and Heiiz. 6124, 6128 ; 
for dedieare, C.I.L. i. 1159, Henz. 7024, Wil. 1782, and compare 
Catullus’s hunc lueum tibi dedico consecroque Priape ; for dicare see 
file aara leege Albana dicata to Vediovis by the genteiles luliei, C.I.L. 
i. 807, Orel. 1287, Wil. loij. Not exactly dedicatory, but only 
mentioning the origin of the gift, are the inscriptions on the pedeslMs 
of offerings (avahlniara, donaria) out of tlie tiooty, like those of M. 
Claudius Marcellus from Enna (C.I.L. i. 530; wil. 25, " Hinnad 
cepit ”) or of M. Fulvius Nobilior, the friend of the poet Ennius, from 
Actolia (C.I.L. i, 534; Orel. 562; Wil 26 a, and Bullettiuo del- 
I’ Institute, 1869, p. 8; C.I.L. vi, 1307 ; Wil. 26 b, " Aetolia eepit " and 
“ Ambracia cepit ") ; they contain only the name of the dedicator, 
not that of the divinity. Of the similar offerings of L. Mummius, 
already mentioned, two only are preserved in their original poetical 
form, the Roman in Saturnian verses of a carmen triumphale (C.I.L. 
i 541 ; Orel. 563 ; Wil. 27 a) and that found at Reate in dactylic 
hexameters (C.I.L. i, 542 ; Wil. 27 b) ; the rest of them contain only 
the name of the dedicant and the dative of the community to which 
they were destined (C.I.L. i. and Wil, l.c.). Of a peculiar form is the 
very ancient inscription on a bronze tablet, now at Munich, probably 
from Rome, where two aidiles, whose names are given at the begin¬ 
ning as in the other dnnarta, " vicesma(m) porti(m) or [ex] vicesma 
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parti Apolones (that is, Apollinis) dederi (that is, dadere) " (C.I.L. i. 
187 : Orel. 1433). Many, but not substantial, varieties arise, when ' 
old offerings are restored (e.g. C.I.L. i. 638, 632 = Orel. 2135, and 
Wil. 48 ; C.I.L. i. 803 ; Henz. 5669, 6122) ; or the source of the 
offering (e.g. de stipe, C.I.L. i. 1105; Henz. 5633a; ex reditu 
pecuniae, ex patrimonio suo, ex ludis, de munere gladiatorio, and .so 
on); or the motive {ex jusso, ex imperio, ex msu, ex oracuto, monitu, 
visa moniti, somnio admonilus and the hire), or the person or object, 
for which the offering was made (C.I.L. i. 188, pro poplod: Ephem. 
epigr. ii. 208, pro trebibos, in the British Museum ; pro se, pro 
salute, in honorem domus divinae, &c.), are indicated ; or, as in the 
iituli operum publicorum, the order of a magistrate (de senatt sentenha, 
C.I.L. i. 560 = vi. 1306; Orel. 5351; i. 632 = vi. no; Orel. 2135; 
Wil. 48; decunonum decreto, &c.), and the magistrates or private 
persons executing or controlling the work, the place where and the 
time when it was erected, are added. On all these details the indexes, 
especially that of Wil. (ii. 675), give further information. The 
objects themselves which are offered or erected begin to be named 
only in the later period just as in the iituli operum pubhcorurn 
{" basim donum dant," C.I.L. i. 1167; " signum basim," C.I.L. i. 
1154; " aram," C.I.L. i. 1468; Orel. 1^66; Wil. 52; C.I.L. i. 
1109; Wil. 54): in the later period this custom becomes more 
frequent. It is hardly necessary to observe that all kinds of offerings 
have very frequently also been adorned with poetry ; these carmtna 
dedicatoria are given by Buecheler, Anthologia Latina, ii.; cf. Wil. 
142-151. 

3. Statues to mortals, whether living or after their death (but not 
oil their tombs), with honorary inscriptions (tituli honorarii), were 
introduced into the Roman republic after the Greek model and 
only at a comparatively late date. One of the oldest inscriptions of 
this class comes from Greek soil and is itself Greek in form, with the 
name in the accusative governed by some (suppressed) verb like 

honoured” (C.I.L. i. 533; Wil. 649), " Italicei L. Cornelium 
Scipionem (i.e. Asiagenum) honoris caussa," lost and of not quite 
certain reading, belonging to 561 a.u.c. (193 n.c.) ; the .same form 
(in the accu.sativc) appears in other (Latin or Latin and Greek) 
inscriptions from Greece (C.I.L. i. 596 = iii. 532 ; Wil. 1103 ; C.I.L. 
iii. 365, 7240; compare also C.I.L. i. 587, 58S ; Orel. 3036). The 
noble house of the Scipios introduced the u.se of poetical elogia In the 
ancient form of the carmina iriumphalia in Saturnian verses (from the 
6th century in elegiac distichs). They were added to the short 
Mull, painted only with minium on the sarcophagi, giving the name 
of the deceased (in the nominative) and his curulian offices (ex¬ 
clusively) , which were copied perhaps from the well-known imagines 
preserved in the atrium of the house (C.I.L i. 29 sq. ; Orel. 530 sq. ; 
Wil. 537 sq., and elsewhere). They hold, by their contents, an 
intermediate place between the sepulchral inscriptions, to which they 
belong properly, and the honorary ones, and therefore are rightly 
styled elogia. What the Scipios did thus privately for themselves was 
in other cases done publicly at a period nearly as early. The first 
instance preserved of such a usage, of which Pliny the elder speaks 
(Hist. nat. xxxiv. § 17 sq.), is the celebrated columna rostrata of 
C. Duilius, of which only a copy exists, made in or before the time of 
the emperor Claudius (C./.L. i. 195 = vi. 1300 ; Orel. 549 ; Wil. 609). 
Then follow the elogia inscribed at the base of public works like the 
Arcus Fabianus (C.I.L. i. 606, 607 and 278, elog. i.-iii. = vi. 1,303, 
1304 ; Wil. 610), or of statues by their descendants, as those belong¬ 
ing to a sacrarium domus Augustae (C.I.L. i. elog. iv.-vi. = C./.L. 
vi. 1310, 1311) and others belonging to men celebrated in politip or 
in letters, as Scipio, Hortensius, Cicero, &c., and found in Rome either 
on marble tablets (C.I.L. i. vii.-xii. = C./.Z.. vi. 1312, 1279, 1283, 
1271, 1273: Wil. 611-613) or on busts (C.I.L. i. xv,-xix. = C./.L. 
vi. 1327,129,3, 1320, '309.132.3, 1326 ; Wil, 618-621 ; see also C.I.L. 
i, 40^ vi. 1280 ; Wil. iioi ; and C.I.L. i. 631 =vi. 1278; i. 64o = vi. 
1323, vi. 1321, 1322, where T. Quincti seems to be the nominative), 
and in divers other places (C.I.L. i. xiii., xiv. ; Wil. 614, 615). 
This custom seems to have been resumed by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 
31) with a political and patriotic aim, praised by the poet Horace 
(Od. iv. 8. 13, " incisa notis marmora publicis, per quae spiritus et 
vita redit bonis post mortem ducibus ”); for he adorned his forum with 
the statues of celebrated men from Aeneas and Romulus downwards 
(C.I.L. i. xxiv., XXV., xxvii., xxxii. - C.I.L. vi. 1272, 1308, 131.3, 
1318 ; Wil. 62.3,626, 627, 632), and other towns followed his example 
(so Pompeii, C.I.L. i. xx., xxii. t=Wil. 622, 623: Lavinium, C.I.L, 
i.xxi.; Wil. 617: Arretium, C././.. i. xxiii., xxviii., xxix., xxx.,xxxi., 
xxxiii., xxxiv. = Wil. 624, 625, 629-633). All these elogia are written 
in the nominative. In the same way in the colonies statues seem to 
have been erected to their founders or other eminent men, as in 
Aquileia (C.I.L. i. 538 = v. 873; Wil. 6,50; compare also C.I.L. v. 
862; Orel. 3827) and Luna (C.I.L. i 5.39 = WiI. 651). 

But along with this primitive and genuine form of the titulus 
honorarms another form of it, equivalent to the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion, with the name of the person honoured in the dative, begins 
to prevail from the age of Sulla onwards. For the oldest examples 
of this form seem to be the inscriptions on statues dedicated to the 
dictator at Rome (C./.L. i. 584 = vi. 1297: Orel. 567: Wil. 1102 a) 
and at other places (Caieta and Clusium, C.I.L. i. 585, .386; Wil. 
1102 i), c), in which the whole set of honours and offices is not enumer¬ 
ated as in the elogia, but only the honores praesentes ; compare also 
the inscription belonging to about the same date, of a quaestor urbanus 


(C.I.L. i. 636). Within the Greek provinces also, at the same period, 
this form is adopted (C.I,L. i. 595 = iii. 531; Henz. 5294; Wil. 
1104). Similar dedications were offered to Pompey the Great (at 
Auximum and Clusium, C.I.L. i. 61 j, 616; Orel. 574 ; Wil. 1107) 
and to his legate L. Afranius (at Bologna, but erected by the citizens 
of the Spanish colony Valentia, C./.L. i. 601; Henz. 5127; Wil. 
1106). They are succeeded by the statues raised to Caesar (at 
Bovianum, C.I.L. i. 620 ; Orel. 582 ; Wil. 1108), and, after his death, 
iussu populi Romani, in virtue of a special law, at Rome (C.I.L. i. 
626 = vi. 872 ; Orel. 586: Wil. 877). With him, as is well known, 
divine honours begin to be paid to the princeps, even during life. 
In this same form other historical persons of mgh merit also begin 
to be honoured by posterity, as, for example, Scipio the elder at 
Saguntum (C.I.L. ii. 3836 ; Wil. 653), Marius at Cereatae Marianae, 
the place which bears his name (C.I.L. x. ,3782; Wil. 654). Of 
statues erected by the community of a municipium to a private 
person, that of L. Popillius Flaccus at Ferentmum seems to be the 
oldest example (C.I.L. i. 1164 ; Wil. 655, and his note). In Rome, 
Augustus and his successors in this way permitted the erection of 
statues, especially to triumphatores, in the new fora, including that of 
Augustus (C.I.L. vi. 138b: Orel. 3187; Wil. 634; C./.L. vi. 1444 ; 
Henz. 5448 ; Wii. 635) and that of Trajan (C.I.L. vi. 1377; Henz. 
5478; Wil. 636; vi. 1549; Henz. 5477 ; Wil. 639 ; iv. 1549; Orel. 
1386; Wil. 637 : C.I.L. 156,3, 1566; Wil. 640) ; and this custom 
lasted to a late period (C.I.L. vi. 1599 ; Henz. 3574 ; Wil. 638), as is 
shown by the statues of Symmachus the orator (C.I.L. vi. 1698, 
1699; Orel. 1186, 1187; Wil. 641), Claudian the poet (C.I.L. vi. 
1710; C 5 rel. 1182; Wil. 642), Nicomachus Flavianus (C.I.L. vi. 
1782, 1783 ; Orel. 1188; Henz. 5593 ; Wil. 645, 64.3 a), and many 
other eminent men down to Stilicho (C./.L. vi. 1730, 1731 ; Orel. 
1133, 1134 ; Wil. 648, 648a), who died in the year 408. In similar 
forms are conceived the exceedingly numerous dedications to the 
emperors and their families, in which the names and titles, according 
to the different historical periods, arc exhibited, in the main with 
the greatest regularity. They are specified in detailed indexes by 
Henzen and Wilmanns, as well as in each volume of the Corpus. In 
the provinces, of course, the usages of the capital were speedily 
imitated. Perhaps the oldest example of a titulus honorarius in the 
form of an elogium (but in the dative), with the full cursus honorum 
of the person honoured, is a biltnguts from Athens, of the Augustan 
age (C.I.L. iii. 551; Henz. 6456 a ; Wil. 1122); the honours are here 
: enumerated in chronological order, beginning with the lowest; in 
other instances the highest is placed first, and the others follow iii 
order.’ In the older examples the formula " honoris causa," or 
virtutis ergo (Hermes, vi., 1871, p. 6), is added at the end, as in an 
inscription of Mvtilene belonging to the consul of the year 723 A.u.c., 
i.e. 31 B.c. (C.i.L. ill. 455; Orel. 4111; Wil. 11046); the same, 
abbreviated (h.c.), occurs on an inscription of about the same 
age from Cirta in Africa (C.I.L. viii. 7099; Wil. 2384). Shortly 
afterwards the honour of a statue became as common in the 
Roman municipta as it was in Athens and other Greek cities 
in the later period. Each province furnishes numerous examples, 
partly with peculiar formulae, on which the indexes of Wilmanns 
(pp. 673, 696 sq.) may be consulted. Special mention may be made 
of the numerous honorary inscriptions belonging to aurigae, 
histriones and gladiafores ; for those found in Rome see C.I.L. vi. 
10,044-10,210. 

He who erects a temple or a public building, or constructs a road, 
a bridge, an aqueduct or the like, by inscribing his name on the 
work, honours himself, and, as permission to do so has to be given 
by the pubhc authorities, is also honoured by the community. 
Therefore the tituli operum publicorum, though in form only short 
official statements (at least in the older period) of the origin of the 
work, without any further indications as to its character and purpose, 
partake of the style of the older honorary inscriptions. Of the ancient 
and almost universally employed method of erecting public buildings 
by means of the localio censoria one monument has preserved some 
traces (Ephem. epigr. ii. 199). The oldest instance of this class is 
that commemorating the restoration of the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, begun, after its destruction by fire in the year 671 (83 B.c.), 
by Sulla and continued five years later by the well-known orator and 
poet Q. Lutatius Catulus, but completed only about twenty years 
afterwards. Here, after the name of Catulus in the nominative and 
the indication of the single parts of the building (as, for example, 
substructionem et tabularium), follows the solemn formula de s(eHati) 
s(ententia) faciundum coeravit eidemque probavit (C.I.L. i. 592 = 
vi. 1314; Orel. 31, 3267; Wil. 700). With the same formula the 
praetor Calpurnius Piso Frugi (of about the same period) dedicated 
an unknown building (C./.L. i. 594 = vi. 1275), restored afterwards by 
Trajan. On a work executed by the collegium tribunorum plebis 
(C.I.L. i. 593 = vi. 1299 ; Wil. 787), perhaps the public streets within 
the town, the sum employed for it is also inscribed. Precisely similar 
is the oldest inscription of one of the bridges of Rome, the ponte dei 
quattro capi, still preserved, though partly restored, on its original 
site, which commemorates its builder, the tribune of the year 692 


’ This observation, applied to a large number of monuments, gave 
rise to many of the splendid cpigraphical labours of Borghesi (see 
e.g. his dissertation upon the inscription of the consul L. Burbuleius, 
CEuvres, iv. 103 sq.). 
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(62 B.C.), L. Fabncius {C.I.L. i. 600 = vi. 1305 ; Orel. 50; Wil. 788) ; 
it wob restored by the consuls of the year 733 (21 B.c.).' On privatriy 
erected buildings the founder after his name puts a aimpte ^eUt. (as 
also on sepulchral insciiptions) ; so, possibly, did Poinpey, when he 
dedicated his theatre as a temple of '/enus Victrix and, on Gioero's 
clever advice, as Varro and Tiro had it from Cicero himself, in¬ 
scribed on it coa-TERT (not tertium or tartio) (sec Golliua, Noct Att. 
X. t). So Agrippa, when he dedicatod hia Pantlieon in the year 
727 (27 B.C.), inscribed on it only the words M. Agrippa, L. f. cos. 
terlium ficit (C.I.L. vi. 896 ; Orel, 34 ; Wil. 731), as all who visit the 
Kternal City hnow. 01 municipal examples it will be sufficient to 
name those of the majestic tomjrle of Cora (C.I.L. i. Ii4i> 1.150 ; WU. 

723), of Ferentinum, with the measurements of the foundation 
(C.I.L. i. 1161-1163 : Wil. 70R), of the walls and towers at Aoclanum 
(C.I.L. i. 1230; Orel, 566; Henz 6583; Wil. 699), of the theatre, 
amphitheatre, baths and other structures at Pompeii (C.I.L. i. 
1246, 1247, 1251, 1252: Orel. 2416, 3294; Henz. 6153; Wil, 730, 
1899-1901). At Aletrium a muiiifiDeirt citizen gives an enumeration 
of a number ol works executed by him in the period of the Gracchi, 
in his native town (" kaec ptae inf era scripta sunt de senatu sentenlia 
facimda coirauit," C.I.L. i, 1166 •, Orel. 3892 ; Wil, 70G) ; and, more 
than a ccntiu-y later, the same is done at Cartima, a small Spanish 
town near Malagai by a rich woman. (C.I.L ii. 1956; Wil. 746). 
Military works, executed by soldiers, especially frequent in the 
Danubian provinces, .Afnca, Gonrauy and Britain, give, in way, 
raamfold and circumatantial intormataon as to the military adminis- 
tratioii'of the Kotnans. On a column found near the bridge over the 
Minho at Aquae Flaviae, the modern Chaves in northern Portugal, 
ten communities inscnberl their names, probably as contributors to 
the work, with those of the oiuperors (Vespasian and his sons), the 
imperial legate of the province, the legate of tlic legion stationed in 
Spain, the imperial f^ocurator, and tlie name of the legion itself 
(C.I.L. ii. 2477 ; Wil. 803) ; and similarly, with the name of Trajan, 
on tlie famous bndge over tfie Tagus at AIcAntara, in Spanish 
Estremadura, the names of die municipia provinctae Lttsiianiae 
stipe coniaia quae opus pontis perfecerunt are inscribed (C.I.L. ii. 
759-762; Orel. 161, ibz; Wil. 804). 

As in some of the already-mentioned inscriptions of public works 
the measurements of the work to which they refer (esjiocially, as 
may be supposed, in the case of works of great extent, such, aa 
walk of towns or lines of fortification, like the walls of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius m Britain) are indicated, so it early became a 
custom ill the Roman repuhlic. to note on milestones the name of 
the founder of the toad and, especially at the extremities of it and 
near large towns, tlio distance.s. So in flic val Ui Diana in Lucanin 
It PojiiUius Laetms, flie consul of the year O22 (igz D.C.), at the end 
of a road built by hirai set up the mitiarium Popihanum (C.I.L. 
1. 551; Orel. 3308; Wil. 797), winch is a general clogium to himscll, 
in winch he speaks in the first person (viam fecet ab Regio ad Capuam, 
&c.). One of the single miliaria set up by him is also preserved 
(C.I.L. i. 550: Hetiz. 71741!; Wil. 808), which contains only his 
name and the number of miles. In the same brief style are con¬ 
ceived the other not very frequent republican miliama found in Italy 
(C.I.L. i. 533-537; Henz. 5348; Wil. 567; C.I.L. i. 540; Henz. 
5350, 6226; Wil. 807; C.I.L. 1. ,558,'559; Henz. 5353; Wil. 808; 
C.I.L. i. 361; Henz. 5180; WiL 8ii ; C.I.L. i. O jj; Wil. 812) 
down to the time of Augu.stus (C.I.L. x. (1895, 0897, 0899 ; Wil. 813), 
and also the even more rare specimens from the provinces (from Asia 
— C.I.L. i, 557 = iii. 479, Wil. 826, C.I.L. i. 622=iii. 462, Wil. 827 ; 
from Spain— C.I.L. 1. 1484-1480 = 0. 4920-4925, 4956. Wil. 828, 
829). Augustus inscribed on each milestone on his road across 
Spain " a Bacte et Jano Augusta ad Oceanum " (e,g. C.I.L. ii. 4701 ; 
Wil. 832), Claudius on those of a road in Uiijkt Italy founded by 
Ills father Drusus mam. Claudtam Augustam quarn'Drusus pate.r 
Alpihus hello patefaetis derexserai munit ah Altino (or a fiumine jPada) 
ad flumen Danuvium ” (C.I.L. v. 8ooz, 8003 ; Orel. 648, 708 ; Henz. 
5400 ; Wil. 818). The later milestones vary greatly in form, but all 
contain most predous materials for ancient geography and topo¬ 
graphy ; in the volumes of tlie Corpus tliey arc taknn togotlier under 
the special head viae pubheae (and here and there privatae) at tlie end 
of each chapter. 

A similar character, resulting from the combination ol a mere 
authentic record with the peculiar form of the honorary inscription, 
belongs to tlie kindred dasses at inscnpUons of the aqueducts and of 
the different houndary-stones. The large dedicatory inscriptions of 
the celebrated aqueducts “ of Home (as the Aquae Marcia, Tepiila 
and Julia, C.I.L. vi. 1244-1246, Orel. 51-53, Wil. 765 ; the Virgo, 
C.I.L, vii 1252, Orel. 703, Wil. 763 ; the Claudia, kc., C.hL. vi. 


' Tlie character of an clogium is assumed in a special way by the 
inscriptions on triumphal arches, such as that of Augustas on the arcli 
of Susa in Piedmont, dating faun the year 745 (9 u.c.) (C.I.L. v. 
7231 ; Orel. 626), and the sunilar one on the trapaea Augnsii (la 
Turbia) (C.I.L. v. 7817) of the year 747 (7 n.c.), which Pliny also 
(Hist. Nat. iii. § r3i6) records, and those of the other emperors at 
Rome, of which only that of Claudius, the conqueror 01 Britain 
(C.I.L. vi. 920,921 : Ord. 715 ; Wil. 899), with the statues of himself 
and his family, need be mentioned. 

“ See tie important work of R. Lanciani, Commentari di Frontino 
tulorno le acque e gli acquedotti, A-e. (Rome, 1880). 


2256-1258, Orel. 54-56, Wil. 764) have quite thecharaefer of honorary 
inscriptiona, while Hie various cippi terminales, wtiicli mark the 
ground belonging to the aqueduct, show the greatest analogy to 
the milestones (»,g. C.I.L. vi. 1243 a-g; Henz. 6635, O636 ; Wil. 775- 
779). The other Italian and provindal varieties cannot be specified 
here. Of boundary-stones, or cip^ terminalts, some i-ery ancient 
spec^ens have been preserved. To the age preceding the Second 
Punic War belong two, found at Venusia and erected by municipal 
magistrat-es (C.I.L. i. 185, 186; Orel. 3527, 3528; Wil. 8O3) ; they 
give a short relation of a decree, by wliich certain localities were 
declared to be sacred or pubUc (" out suerom aut poubticom looom 
ese ”). Then follow the cippt Gracchum, by which Gains Gracchus 
and his two collea^es, as tree, viri agris iucIlcaoAis adsignandis, 
measured the ager Campanus, lor its division among fhe plebs. They 
contain the names of tlie tree inn in the nominative, anti in addition, 
on the top; the lines and angles of the oarda and dctumcaius, according 
to the rules ol the agnmmsores, or the boundary lines between the' 
ogee publicus and prmatns (C.I.L. i. 552-556; Henz. 6464 ; Will 
859-861). F'rom the age of Sulla we still have various boundary- 
stones giving the line of demarcatiou between different communities 
(between Fanum and Pisaurum— C.I.L. i. 5S3, Orel, 570, Wil. 861 ; 
between Ateste, Vicotia and Pataviam— C.I.L. t 547-549, Orel. 
31ID, Hent 5114, 5115, Wii. 865, 866). To the town of Itbme belong 
thehrrmim ripae Tibcris (C.I.L. i hoS-biqtevi, 12340-/), beginning 
in the Augustan age, and the termini of the pomotnum of Claudius 
and Vespasian as censors, and of the collegium augurum under 
Hadrian (C.I.L. vi. 1231-1233; Orel. 710, 8ri; Wil. 8431 844), 
while othra, of the consuls of tlie year a.d. 4 (C,I.L. vi. 1263 ;' Orel. 
3260; Wil. 85(1), of Augustus (C.I.L. vii 1^5 ; Henz. 6453 ; Wil. 
852), &c., show tlie boundary between the ager publicus and privatus. 
With similar objects boundary-stones were erected by tlio emperors, 
or, under their authonty, by magistrates, mostly militanr, in the rest 
of Italy also (as m Cajma— C.I.L. x. 3825, Orel. 3683, WU. 858; at 
Potnpeii—C'./.L. x. 1018, Wil. 864) and in the provinces (as in 
Syria— C.I.L. in. 163 ; in Macedonia— C.I.L. iii. 594 ; in Dalmatia 
— C.I.L. iii. 2883; in Africa—C./i.L. viii. 7084-7090, 8211, 8268, 
•0.803, 16,838, Wil. 869, 870; in Spain— C.I.L. ii. 2349, 2916, Wil. 
87I'—where the pratum ol a legion, is divided from the territory of a 
municipium ; m Gaul—Wil. 867 ; in Germany, in the column found 
at Miltenberg on the Main, Bonner Jaltrbilcher, vol. Ixiv., 1878, p. 
46, &c.). Private grounds (pedaiurae) were unfrequently marked off 
by terminal eippi. To this class ol Utuli must be added also the 
curious inscriptions incised upon the steps of Roman oircuses, 
theatres and amphitheatres (see Hfibner, Annali dell' Inslituto 
archealogico, vol. xxviii., 185O, p. 52 sq., and vol. xxxi., 1859, p. 
122 sq.), as, for instance, upon thase of tin- foliseo at Rome (C.I.l. 
VI, 179b, 1-37 ; compare R. Lanciani, BuUctlino archeohgico munici- 
pale, 1881). 

4. We now come to the last class of Utuli, viz. those which in the 
Corpus are arranged, at tlie end of each volume, under the head 
of Instrumentum. By this very comprehensive term are designated 
objects wluch vary greatly among thranselves, but which are of such 
a character as not to fall within any of the cla.sses ol Utuli doscriboci 
before, or the class of tlio imtrumenta m the jirojicr sense of that word, 
—the laws, &c. The tituli of the instrumenlum embrace movable 
objects, destined for pubhc and private use, and illustrate almosi 
every side of the life of the ancient Romans. As systematic treat¬ 
ment of them IS hardly jiossiblc, a simple enumeration only of their 
dilteient elasses can be given, without citing special examplo.s. The 
first sjieiies of them is mctcological, comjirehotiding the inscriptions 
cm measures and weiglils. The gold and silver plate used in tlie best 

Roman houses was also always marked with a note of its weight,_ 

as is seen, lor instance, on the different objects belonging to tile 
Hildiaheiin find (see Horines, iii., 1868, p. 469 sq.; Phtlologus, 
xxviii., 1869, p. 369), the Corbndge lanx in Northumberland House 
(C.I.L. vii. 1268) and many others. A second species is formed by 
the tesserae, tokens or marks, mostly in bronze, bone and ivory, but 
also cartlieii, of which the most intoresting are the so-oalled tesserae 
gladitttoriae, httle staves ol bone with hSes at the top, and with 
names of slaves or freedmon and consular dates upon them, the 
relation of which to the munera glaHataria is by no means certain 
(see C.I.L. i. 717 sq., and Hermes, xxi. p. 266; Rhein. Mus. xli. 
p. 517; xlii. p. 122; Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, p, 244. The other circuiar 
lessuae (the so-called tesserae tlieatndes) of ivory or bone; with 
embleniB and short inscriptions, partly Greek, and Latin, used to be 
attributed to the tudi scaenici (see Henzen, Annali deW Inslituto 
orcheotogioo, vol, xx., 1848, p. 273 sq., and vol. xixii., 1850, p. 357 .sq,) 
and to other ludi ; but this account has been questioned (Huelsen, 
Bulleit. dell' Instiiuto, 1896, p. 227). A thirci species is that of 
inscriptions carved, inscribed, painted or stamped upon various 
materials, raw or manulactured, for trade or household use. &icli 
are, to begin with, the most solid and heavy, the inscriptiona carved 
or painted on masses of stone, mostly columns, in toe quairries, and 
preserved either on the rooks themselves in the quarries or on the 
pougshly hewn blocks transported to the Roman emporium on the 
Tiber bank Curious specinions of the first kind are preserved in 
Lebanon, and in the north of England, near Hadriares Wall and 
elsewihere; on tlie second may be consulted a learned freatiae by 
Padre L. Brazza (“ lacrizioni del marmi grozzi," in the Aunali del- 
/' Instiiuto arehealogico, vol. xlii., 1870, pp. 106-204). Of a kindred 
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character, axe the inscriptiona, mostly stamped or engraved in the 
mould, ol pigs of silver, bronze and lead (and pewter), iotmd in 
the Roman mines in Spain and England (sec Hiibner, " Kdmische 
Bleigruben in Britaumen," in Khtinisches Museum fiir Phiiologit, 
vol. xi., 1857, p. 347 sq,, and C.l.L. vii. 230 sq. ; k.Vi&y,AKhato- 
logical Jourued, vol. xvi., 1859, p, 23, and vol. xxiii., 1866, p. 63). A 
fourth species of tiiuti of this class is strictly related to the military 
institutions of the Roman empire. Many of the weapons axe marked 
with the names of the bearer and of the military corps to wliich he 
belonged,—so, for example, the buckles of their shields (see HUbner, 
" Kdmische Schildbuckel," in Arohaalogisch-tfrigraphtscht Mittei- 
luugan aus Osterreicb, vol. ii., 1878, p. 105 aq.; by far the best extant 
specimen is the umbo of a legionary soldier of the eighth legion found 
in the Tyne near South Shielde, C.l.L. vii. 495), and sometimes the 
swords, as that of Tiberius from Mainz (now in the British Museum, 
see Bonner Winckelmaunsprogramm at 1848). The leaden gitmdts 
used by the fundilores, the slingers, in the Homan army bear curious 
historical inscriptions (see C.l.L. i. 642 sq., Ephem. epigr. vi. 
and, on the question of the authenticity of many of them, Zaage- 
mcister, C.l.L. ix., 35* .sqq,). Special mention must be made akso 
of the leaden seals or mur^ {bullae), evidently of military origin 
(perhaps to be borne by, the solchers as a countersign), which have 
boon found in many parts of England (C.l.L. vii. Ephem. 

epigr. iii. 144, jrSjiv. 209,, vii. 34O). Of the highest interest are the 
manifold produatinus,of the Roman tile and brick kilns (C.I.L. xv. 
Inscriptiones laierum; cfi Bescemet in the Bibliolheque des- icoies 
^atifaises, vol. xv.). Next to the tiles with consular dates made at 
Veleia (C.l.L. i. yTj sqq.), ttiose signed with the name of legions or 
other military corps, and employed in the various military buildings 
of these, are especially worthy of mention ; they form an important 
chapter in every geographical part of the Corpus. But private 
persons, too, especially the rich landed proprietors, and afterwards 
the emperors and their kinsmen, kept large figuhnae, and: their 
manufactures—tiles of every description and other earthenware— 
were spread over the Roman empire (Bressel, Vntersuchungm ubsr 
die Chroneiogie dor Ztegeistempel der Gens Dotmlia, 1888 ; C..I.L. xv.). 
The different sorts of earthen vessels and lumps, the fragments of 
which arc found in great quantifies wherever Roman settlements 
occurred, are arrangrwj at the end of each volume of the Corpus and 
arecollected in vol. xv. part ii. p. i. On the maker’s marks on eartben- 
waro, see Hahert, La Poierie antique parlante (1893) ; Dragendorf, 
" Terra Sigillata,” in Bonn. Jahrbuch. xevi. 18. On Roman lamps 
and their inscriptions the accurate catalogue of the Vienna collection 
by Kenner (" Die antiken Thonlampeii des K. K. Munz- uiid AntiUen- 
Cabincles und der K. K. Ambrascr Sammlung," in ihe ArcMv jur 
Kunde osterreichisther Geschichlsquellen, vol. xx., Vienna, 1858) may 
be consulted with advantage. The chief deposit of, earthenware 
fragments, tlie Monte iesluuio in Rome, has been explored by 
Dressel (" Ricerche sul Monte testuccio," in the Annaii deiV Institute 
aroheologioo, vol. i., 187S, p. 11&-192). Inscriptions are found on 
various classes of vessels, painted (as tte consular date.s on the large 
dolia for wine, oil, &C., see Schone, C.l.L. iv. 171 sq., and Ephem. 
epigr. ii 160 sq.), stamped on tire clay when still wet or in the mould, 
and scratched in the clay when dry, lilte those on the walls of ancient 
buildings in Pompeii, Rome and other places of antiquity. Like the 
corresponding Greek ware, they contain chiefly names of the makers 
or the merchants or the owners, and can be treated in a satistactory 
manner only when brought togetlior in cne large collection (C 
XV. {lart 11.), inasmuch as, besides being made in many local potteries, 
they were exported principally from some places in Italy (e.g. Arezzo) 
and Spam, in nearly every directioii throughout northern and westoni 
Europe, tJic couiitnes out.side the Roman frontiers not excluded. 
Vessels and utensils of glass and of metal (gold, silver and especially 
bronze) were also exported from Italy on a large scale, as is being 
more and more readily recognized even by those antiquaries who 
formerly were wont to assume a local origin for all bronze finds made 
in the north of Europe. Tliese utensils, ornaments and other objects 
made of preciou.s metals (such as cups, spoons, mirrors, fibulae, rings, 
gems), not unfrequeiitly bear Latin mscriptions. On the very 
anrjnit silver and bronze casketa, lor holding valuable articles of the 
female toilet, which have been found at Praeneste, are inscribed, in 
addition to the names of the artist and of the donor, occurring once, 
the names of the persons in tlie mythical representations engraved 
upon tlrem (C.l.L. L .34-60, 1500, 1501; Jordan, Kritische Beitrage 
tur Geschtchte der laietmschen Sprache, Berlin, iS^j, p. 3 sq.). In the 
ancient well of the Aquae Apollinares, near Vicarello in Tuscany, 
throe silver cups have been found with circumstantial itmeraries 
" a Cades (sic) usque Itomam " engraved upon them, evidently gifts 
to (hedivinity of the Iiath for recoveredheolth presented by travellers 
from the remote oify named (Henzen 5210). Similar is the Rudge 
Cup, found in Wiltsliiro and preserved at Alnwick Castle, which 
contains, engraved in bronze, an itineracy along some Roman 
stations in the north of England (C.l.L. vii. 1291), The inscriptions 
of the Hildeshoim silver find and others of a similar character have 
been already mentioned ; and many examples might, be enumerated 
besides. On the ancient glass ware and the inscriptions on it tbe 
splendid walks of Deville (Histoire de I’ari de la uerrerie dans 
eaniiquiti. Paris, 1S73) and Froehner (La Verrerie antique, description 
de la cedlection Charvet, Paris, 1879) may be consulted; on the 
Christian glasses that of Garrucci ( t'etri ornali di figure in ora trouati 


nei cimiteri dei crisHani primitivi di Roma, Rome, 1858) ; on the 
makers' marks on bronze objects, Mowat, Marques de brontiers sur 
objets trouvis ou rapporils en Prance (1884) (extracted from Bulletin 
(pigraphique, 1883-1884). The last species aiUtuli is formed b)| the 
stamps themselves with whicli the inscriptions on many of the objects 
already named are produced. They are mostly of bronze, and con¬ 
tain names; but it is not easy to say what sort of objects w«re 
marked with them, as scarcely any article stamped with a still 
existing stamp has been found. Amongst the materials stamped 
leather also is to be mentioned. One class only of stamps diners 
widely from the rest,—tbe ocnlists’ stamps, engraved mostly on 
steatite (or similar stones), and contaming. remedies against 
diseases oi the eyes, to be stamped on the bowls in which 
such remedies were sold, or on: tiie medicaments themsalves (see 
Grotefend, Die Stampel dor rimischen Augenarete geearnmeit und 
erktdri (Gottin^n, 1867) ; de ViUrtosse and Th8denat, Cachets 
d'oeuhates remains (1882); Espdrandieu, Reousikdsr cachets i’acutistes 
remains (1894), 

IV. The other great class of inscriptions above referred to, tbe 
instrumenta or leges, the laws, deeds, &e., preserved generally on 
mertal and stone, from the nature of the case have to bs considered 
chiefly with, regard to their contents; their form is not le^gulated 
by such constant rules as that of the tituii, so far.as.may be inferred 
from the state oi completeness in which tiiey. have been preserved. 
The rules for each spocial'olass therefore, tliough, gonendly speaking, 
maintained—as was to be expected of Homan institutiona—with 
remarkable steadiness from the earliest times down to a late period, 
must be based upon a comprehensive view of all the examples, in¬ 
cluding those preserved by ancient writers, amd not in the monu¬ 
mental form. These documents are, as a rule, incised on bronze 
plates (only some private acts are preserved on wood and lead), 
and therefore have their peculiar form of writing, abbreviation, 
interpunction, &o., as has been already explained. The older 
Roman laws are now collected, in trustworthy textb, in the Corpus, 
vol. i.; of the documents belon^g to tbe later period, a. very 
compr^ensive sylioge is given in C. G. Bruns's Panics juris Romani 
aniiqui. 

I. Among the earliest occasions for committing to writing agree¬ 
ments, whiii may be supposed to have been originally verbal only, 
must certainly be reckon^ international transactions (leges foederis 
or foedera). At the head oi the prose records written m the I,atin 
language we find the treaties oi alliance of l allus HostUiua with 
the Sabini (Dionyrius Halic. iii. 33), of Sorvius Tulhns with the 
Latini (Dionysius iv. z6; Festus p, 169; this was, partly, at the 
same time, m will afterwards appear, the olde.st document of the 
sacred class), of the second Tarquinius with Gafin (Dionysius iv, 
58 ; Festus, Epit. p. 5O). They arc followed, in the oldest mpubhean 
period, by the celebrated ioedera with Cartilage; by the pacts of 
&[). Cassius Veoellinus with the Latini of the year 261 (493 B.c.), 
which Cicero seems to have seen still in the forum behind the rosirai, 
written on a bronze column (Pro Baiba, 23, 53 ; see also Livy ii. 33 ; 
Festus p. 166; and Mommsen's.Jiomisc/iz l arsckungen, ii. 153 sq.) ; 
and by the foedus Ardeatinum of 310 (444 B.c.) mentioned by Livy 
(iv. 7). Of all the.se documents notliing has U-en preserved in an 
authentic form, save some few words quoted from them by the ancit^it 
grammarians. Oi one foedus only is there a fragment still in exist¬ 
ence, relating to the Oscan civitas libera Bantia (C.l.L. i. 197) ; it 
contains the clausula of the foedus, which was written m Latin and 
in Oscan (see Apui.ia). On account of tiiis prouliar circumstance, 
the document gave occasion to Klenre, and afterwards to Mommsen, 
to resume (for tlie sake of Roman jurisprodenae, in the fiiwl instance) 
inquiry into the Oscan and other Italian dialeets. Some other 
Roman foedera are preserved only in Greek, e.g. that with the J ows 
of the year 394 (160 b . c .) (Josephus, Ant. xii. 6. 10). Some others, 
made with the same nation between 610 and 615 (144 and 139,8.0.) 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 5. 6 and 7. 8), are mentioned in an abridged form 
only, or given in that of a senatus consultum, to which they must 
formally be ascribed. Amongst the foedera may be reckonecLalsq the 
curious oath, sworn, perhaps, according to a general rule obtaining 
for ail ciiiitates foederaiae, by tlie citizens of a Lusitanian oppidum, 
Aritium, to Gains Caesar on his accession to the throne in a.d. 37 
{C.I.L. li. 172 ; WiL 2839). 

Closely related to the foedera are the pacts between communities 
and private individuals, respecting patranatus or hospiEum (tabulae 
patranatus et hosptUe, also, when in small portable form, tesserae 
hospiiales ; of. Plautua, Poen. 1047, oi which many specimens from 
the end’Of the republic down to a late period'of the-empire liave been 
preserved (see Gazzora, Memorie dell' Academia di Torino, vol. jexxv., 
1831, p, 1 sq., and Mommsen, Rbmische Porschungen, i. 341 sq.). 
Of the numerous examples scattered through the different volumes 
of the Corpus maybe quoted the tosseraFuniiiiwa,containing the pact 
of ho^itality between the commimity of Fundi and a certain. Ti 
Claudius (who cannot, witli certainty, be identified), the oldest 
hitherto known, in the form of a broiize fish (CJ.L. i. 532.; Henz. 
7000; Wil. 28^) ; the tabula of the pagus Gunensiam in Africa, 
delivering the patronate tuL. Domitius Ahenabarbus, Nero’s grand¬ 
father, in 742 (12 B.C.), in the afterwards soiemn form of a tabetla 
fttstigata, to ba fixed in the atrium ot the person honoured. (Orel. 
3693 ; Wil. 2830) ; that of the civitas Pallantina with a pmgrinus 
named Acces Ltctmt at the year 752 (2 B.c.) (Ephem..apiigr..i, 141; 
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Htrntes, v., 1871, p. 371 seq.J; that of Lacilbula, in Spain, with one 
Q. Manus Baibus, of a.d. 5 (C,I.L, ii. 1393); tliat of the Bocchoritani 
on the island of Majorca, of a.d. 6 (C.l.L. ii. 3095 ; Wil. 2851) ; the 
four relating to C. Silius Aviola, dating from a.d. 27 to 28, all found 
at Brescia (C.l.L. v. 4919-4922) ; that of the colonia JuUa Aug. 
legtonis vii. Tupusuctu, in Africa, with the impenal legate Q. Julius 
Secundus, ol a.d. 55 (C.l.L. viii. 8837; Wil. 2851); that of two 
gentilitates, the Desonct and Trtdiaoi, of the gens 01 the Zoelae, in 
Spain, now in the museum of Berlin, which contains an older act of 
the year 27, and another more recent of the year a.d. 127 (C.l.L. u. 
*b33 ; Orel. 156); that of the respubhea Pompelonensis (Pampeluna 
in Spain) of a.d. 185 (C.l.L. 11. 2900; Wil. 2854); that of the 
Segtsamonenses, in Spam, of a.d. 239, now in the museum at Burgos 
(Ephem. eptgr. ii. 322) ; that of the fubri subidiam (i.e. subaediaui, 
qui sub aede consistunt) of Cordova, of a.d. 348 (C.I.L. li. 2211 ; 
Wil. 2861); and, in addition to many others, those found together at 
Rome, on the situ of the palace of Q. Aradius Valenus Proculus, and 
belonging to him and other members of his family, from divers 
African cities and executed in a.d. 321 and 322 (C.I.L. vi. 1O84-10S8 ; 
Orel. 1079, 3038). 

2. Hardly infenor in antiquity, and of superior value, are the 
remains of laws m the stricter sense of the word (leges and plebiscUa), 
preserved to us in the originals, although unfortunately only in 
fragments more or less extensive. Of those laws the oldest and most 
important are the lex Actha (for so it is in all probability to be styled) 
repetundarum of the year 031 (C.l.L. i. 198), which is incised on a 
bronse table about 2 metres broad, in 90 lines of about 200 to 240 
letters each, and therefore extremely inconvenient to read, and the 
lex agrana of 043 (111 b.c.), written on the reverse of the table of the 
Aciha, abrogated shortly afterwards (C.l.L. i. 200) ; this is the third 
of the celebrated laws of C. Gracchus bearing ujion the division of 
public lands, liieii follow the lex Cornelia de viginti guaeslortbus. a 
fragment ol Sulla's legislation, the eighth table only, of the whole set, 
being preserved (C.l.L. i. 202) ; the plebiscitum de 1 hermensibus, on 
the autonomy of Termessus 111 Pisidui, projxised by the iribuni plebis, 
in 082 (72 B.C.), one ol four or five large bronze plates (C.l.L. i. 204) ; 
the lex Rubvia de civitate Galliae cisalpinae ol 705 (49 B.c.), written in 
a new and more convenient form (belonging as it does to Caesar's 
legislation), in two columns, with numbered divisions, being the 
fourth out ol an unUnown number of plates (C.l.L. i. 205); the 
lex Julia municipalis, or, from the place where it was found, the 
tabulae Heraclcenses of 709 (45 n.c.), written on the reverse of the 
much older Greek law of tliat community, preserved partly at 
Maples, partly m tlie British Museum (C.l.L. i. zob), also a fragment 
of Caesar's general municipal institutions; it contains a curious 
passage relating to the public promulgation of laws (v. 15). 'I'hese 
are the laws of the Roman repubhc preserved m important frag¬ 
ments ; some minor ones (brought together m C.l.L. i. 207-211) may 
be left out of account here. In the imperial age, laws in geiierm were 
replaced by senatus eonsuita or by imjierial decrees. It was also in 
the form of a senatus consultum that the leges de imperio, on the 
accession of the emperors, seem to have been promulgated. An 
example of such a law, preserved in part on a bronze tablet found at 
Rome, IS the lex de imperio Vespasiani (C.l.L. vi, 930 ; Orel. i. 5O7). 
There is, besides, one special category ol imperial constitutions which 
continued to be named leges, viz. the constitutions given by the 
emperors to the divers classes of civitates, based upon the ancient 
traditional rules ol government applied to Rome itself as well as to 
the colontae and municipia. Ol tins sort of leges some very valuable 
specimens have come from Spanish soil, viz. the lex coloniae Juliac 
Oenetwae Urbanorum sttie Ursonis (now Osuna), given to that ^lony 
by Caesar in 710 (44 b.c.), but lucised, witli some alterations, in the 
time of Vespasian, of which three bronze tables out ol a much larger 
number remain (Hiibuer and Mommsen, Ephem. epigr. ii. 150 sq. 
and 221 s-q.) ; the lex Salpensana and the lex Malacitana, given to 
these two mumcipia by Domitian, between a.d. 81 and 84, each on 
a large bronze plate, written resjiectively 111 two and in five columns, 
with the single chajiters numbered and rubricated (C.l.L. ii. 1963, 
1964: compare Mommsen, "Die Stadtrechteder lateinischen Gemein- 
den Salpensa und Malacca m der Provinz Baetica," in the Abhand- 
lungen der sachstschen Geseltschaft der Wissenschalten, philol.-histor. 
Classe, vol. iii., 1857, p. 303 scj.); tlie lex metalli Vtpuscensis, given, 
with aU probabihty, by one of the three Fla vii, as a constitution to a 
mining district of southern Portugal, one bronze plate numbered iii.— 
three or more, therefore, being lost (see Hiibner, Ephem. epigr. iii. 
165 sq. and, for a popular account, the Deutsche Rundschau, August 
*877, p. 196 sq.). 'the so-called mihtary diplomas, although in 
certain respects nearly related to the leges of the later period, are 
better placed along with the impenal decrees. 

3. A third species of olhcial documents is formed by decrees of 
the .senate of Rome, of the analogous corporations in the coloniae 
and municipia, and of the divers collegia and sodalicia, constituted, 
as a rule, after a similar fashion and debating in nearly the same 
way as the Roman and the municipal senates. The oldest Roman 
senatus eonsuita are those translated into the Greek language and 
containing treaties of alliance, as already mentioned. They are 
preserved either on monuments or by ancient authors, as Josephus ■ 
e.g. the fragment found at Delphi, from the year 568 (186 b.c.), and 
tlie senatus consultum Thisbaeum, from Thisbe in Boeotia, 584 (170 
B.C.) (Ephem. epigr. i. 278 sq., ii. 102, and Joh. Schmidt, Z«<- 
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schrift der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. iii., 1881), those of 616, 619, 621, 
O49 (138-105 B.c.) (C. 1 . Craec. 2905, 2908, ii. 2485, 2737 ; Le Bas 
and Waddington iii. 195-198; Annali dell' Institute, vol. xix. 
18471 P' 113: Ephem. epigr. iv. 213 sq.), and those relating to the 
Jews, dating from 615, O21 and 710 (139, 133 and 44 B.c.) (Josephus, 
Ant. xiii. 9. 2, xiv, 8. 5 and 10. 9). The two oldest senatus eonsuita 
written in Latin are also preserved in a more or less complete form 
only by ancient authors; they are the sc. de philosophic et rhetoribus 
of 59^ (161 B.c.) (Gelhus, Noct. Alt. xv. ii. i) and that de hastis 
Martiis of 655 (99 b.c.) (Gellius iv. 6. 2). The only one belonging to 
the oldest period preserved in the onginal Latin form, of which only 
a part exists, together with the Greek translation, is the sc. Luta- 
tianum, relating to Asclepiades of Clazomenae and his companions, 
dating from 676 (77 b.c.) (C.l.L. i. 203). The rest, belonging to the 
later epoch from Cicero downwards, about twenty in number, are 
mostly preserved only in an abridged form by ancient writers,—such 
as Cicero, Frontinus, Macrobius,—or in Justinian's Digesta (see 
Hiibner, De senatus populique Romani actis, Leipzig, 1859, p. 66 sq.) ; 
a few exist, however, in a monumental form, complete or in frag¬ 
ments—as the two sc. on the ludi saeculares, dating from 17 B.c. and 
A.D. 47, preserved on a marble slab found et Rome (C.l.L. vi. 877); 
the fragments of two sc. in honour of Germanicus and the younger 
Drusus, from Rome, on bronze tablets (C.l.L. vi. 911-912; Henz. 
5381-5282); the two sc. Hosidianum and Volusianum, containing 
regulations for the demolition and rebuilding of houses in Rome, 
incised on the same bronze plate, found at Herculaneum, dating 
from Nero s time, between a.d. 41 and 46 and from 56 (Orel. 3115 ; 
Mommsen, Berichte der sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, philol.- 
histor. Classe, 1852, p, 272 sq.); and, of a later period, the sc. Cas- 
sianum or Nonianum of A.p. 138, containing a market regulation for 
the saltus Beguensis in Africa, where it has been found preserved in 
two examples on stone slabs (Ephem. epigr. il. 271 sq., not complete 
in WU. 2838), and the fragment of that for Cyzicus, belonging to the 
reign of Antoninus I'ius (Ephem. epigr. iii. 156 sq.). There exists, 
beside.s, a chapter of a sc., relating to the collegia, inserted in the 
decree of a collegium at I-anuvium, to be mentioned below. Of the 
municipal decrees, of which a greater number is preserved (see 
Hiibner, De sen. populique Rom. actis, p. 71 sq.), only a few of the 
more important may be mentioned here: the lex Puleolana de 
parieti jaciundo of 649 (105 b.c.) (C.l.L. i. 577 ; Orel. 3697 ; Wil. 
697); the two decreta (or so-called cenotaphia) Pisana in honour of 
Lucius and Gaius Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, of a.d. 3 (C.I.L. 
xi. 1420,1421; Orel. 642, 643 ; Wil, 883) ; the decretum Lanuvinum 
of A.D. 133, containing the regulations of a collegium funeraticium, 
styled collegium salutare Dianae et A ntinoi (Orel. 6086 ; Wil. 319) ; 
and the decretum lergestinum, belonging to the time of Antoninus 
Pius (C.l.L. V. 532 : Henz. 7167 ; Wil. 693). There are, however, 
more than thirty others preserved, some of them, such as those from 
Naples, written in the Greek language. Of the third speciality, the 
decreta collegiorum, only the lex collegii aquae of the ist century 
(Marini, Atti de' fratelli arvali, p. 70; Rudorfi and Mommsen, 
'Aeitschrijtliir Rechtsgeschichte, vol. xv., 1850 pp. 203, 345 sq ), and the 
lex collegii Aesculapii et Hygiae, of 153 (C.l.L. vi. 10,234 : Orel. 2417 ; 
Wil. 320) need be mentioned here ; many more exist. One of them, 
the lex collegii Joyis Cement, dating from a.d. 167, found at Alburnus 
major in Dacia, is preserved on the original tabella ceraia on which it 
was ivritten (C.l.L. iii. 924 ; Henz. 6087 ; Wil. 321). 

4. The fourth species 01 instrumenta are the decrees, sometimes in 
the form of letters, of Roman and municipal magistrates, and of 
the emperors and their functionaries, incised, as a rule, on bronze 
tablets. The oldest decree in the Latin language wliich has been 
preserved is that of L. Aemiliur. Paulus, when praetor in Hispania 
Baetica, dating from 189 b.c., for the Turris Lascutana in southern 
Spain (C.l.L. 11. 5041 ; Wil. 2837) ; of the same date is a Greek 
one of Cn. Manlius, consul ol tlie year 565, for the Heracleenses 
Cariae (Le Bas and Waddington n. 588). Then follow the famous 
epistula consulum (falsely styled senatus consultum) ad Teuranos de 
bacchanalibus, dated 568 (i8b B.c.) (C.l.L. i. 196) ; the sentence of 
the two Minucu, the delegates of the senate, on a dispute conceniing 
the boundaries between the Genuates and Viturii, 117 n.c. (C.l.L. 1. 
199 1 Orel. 3121 : Wil. 872) ; and the epistula of the praetor L. 
Czirnelius (perhaps Sisenna), the praetor of 676 (78 B.c.) ^ Tiburtes 
(C.l.L. i. 201). These belong to the republican age. From the 
imperial period a great many more have come down to us of varying 
quahty. Some of them are decrees or constitutions of the emperors 
themselves. Such are the decree of Augustus on the aqueduct of 
Venafrum (C.l.L. x. 4842 ; Henz. 6428 ; Wil. 784) ; that of 
Claudius, found in the Val di Nona, belonging to A.D. 46 (C.l.L. v. 
5050 ; Wil. 2842) : of Vespasian for Sabora in Spain (C.I.L. ii. 
1423), and for the Vanacini in Corsica (Orel. 4031) ; of Domitian for 
Falerii (Orel. 3118) ; the epistles of Hadrian relating to Aezani in 
Phrygia, added to a Greek decree of Avidius Quietus (C.l.L. iii. 
355 : Henz. 6955), and relating to Smyrna, in Greek, with a short 
one of Antoninus Pius, in Latin (C.l.L. iii. 41 1; Orel. 3119) ; the 
decrees of Commodus relating to the saltus Burunitanus in Africa 
(C.l.L. viii. 10,570: cf. Eph. epigr. v. 471); of Severus and 
Caracalla for Tyra (Akkcrman in Moesia), Latin and Greek (C.l.L. 
iii. 781 ; Henz. 6429) ; of Valerian and GalUenus for Smyrna, also 
Latin and Greek (C.l.L. iii. 412) ; of Diocletian de pretiis rerum 
venalium, containing a long list of prices for all kinds ol merchandise, 
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pre.ser\red in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq.; compare Ephem. epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex porlus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil. 2739); and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.I. iii. 459; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exi.sl also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d. 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrbuck des gemeinen deutschen RechtSy vof. vi.,i86i,p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus le^um, p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 
privileges to soldiers, are the diplomtUa militaria also, mentioned 
atove, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
dtptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1953 sqq.; Wil. 2862-2869), bdonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
pubheation going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre¬ 
served in the monumental form, the .speech of the emperor Claumus, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi. 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
It is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year A.n. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C.I.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 a) ; that 
of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the^ same year (C. I. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a .similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C.I.L. iii. 
567; Orel. 3671 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps Ihe imperial legate oi the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampliina (C.I.L. il. 2959; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praeiccti praetorw to the magistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (C.t.L. ix. 2438; Wil 284T); the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
anol lier legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of A.D. 193 
{C.I.I.. ii. 4125: Orel. 897; Wil. 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of tlic classis praetoria Misenensis, belonging 
to tlic beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C.I I.. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th cenfurics, not 
requiring specific mention here. (Hiite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlie celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mominscu, Berichte der sucks. Gcsellschaft der Wissenschajten, 1832, 
P; 23.5 sq.). The letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the /airi subaediani oi Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be meiilioiicd (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696a). To the.se must be 
added the tabulae ahmentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan ior the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligiires Baebiani (C.I.L ix. 1455 ; Wil. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I*arma (Wd. 2843) ; while evidence of similar institu¬ 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hispalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-284.8 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of this long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libeilus of the procurator operum puhlicorum a columna dtvi Marci 
of the year 193 (C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
tnterlncutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the juUones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules (C.I.L. vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex tempH, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu¬ 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aveiitine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I.atini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz, the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
ill the 2nd century (C.I.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of Jupiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137. still existing in part at Padua (C.I.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
I.iber at Furfo, a incus of southern Italy, of the year 696 (58 b.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C.I.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii,, 
1872, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some sanctuaries 
or I0 the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1866, pp. 343 
sq, ; compare C.I.L. ii, 2060, 3386, Orel. 2310, Wil. 210), and two 
synopses from a temple at Cirta in .Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may al-so be mentioned (see C.I.L. i. 267 
sq.; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import¬ 
ance, viz. tlie Index rerum a se eestarum. incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where required, in the numerous Augustea erected to himaeU in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumtntum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C.I.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1863, and Ber^' 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred buUd- 
ings must also Ire reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juhani, found at Rome and other places 
which have been an-anged and fully explained by Mommsen (C./.L. 
i., 2nd ed., part ii .; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal calendaria have likewise 
^n found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
^riptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
“““dings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
.slabSj was publicly shown—the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borgbesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
in the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other muior fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum puhlicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
lii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordims Thamugadensis from Africa (C.I.L. viii. 2403, 17903) 
and a considerable mass of military hsts (latercuta, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. 631 sq.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols (acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta coHegii frairum Arvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 439 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen's Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in tlie later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
in full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumins and the Gaul, C./.L. 
vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testameniorum or codiciUi, 
as that of M. Meconius Leo found at Poetclia—C I L. x. 113, 114 ; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696), and the donations, such as those ot 
1 . ITavius Syntrophus (C.I.L. vi. 10239; Wil. 313), of T. 1 'laviu.s 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), oi Staria Irene and Julia Monime (C.I.L. 
VI. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a pecuUar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in then original form, written on tabellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district oi Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C.I.L. iii. 291 sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1873, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius J ucundus, have been published in C.I.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptioms—the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons suspected of theft or other 
ofiences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through the god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and Latin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
AudoUent, Dcpxionum tabellae quotquot innoiueruni tarn in Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Oceidentis partibus praeter Atticas (Paris, 1904); 
compare C.I.L. i. 618-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; lor the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (so C.I.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6113; Wil. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the '' deflxi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions in 
the wider sense of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead—in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of instrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, wliich similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip¬ 
tions. These arc the inscriptions painted or scratched (graffiti] on 
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the wills o{ the buildings of ancient towns, like Pompeii, where, as 
was to be expected, most of them have been preserved, those from 
other ancient cities buried by tlie eruptions of Vesuvius and from 
Rome being very small in niimbt'r. All the various classes of these 
inscriptions—public and private advertisements, citations for the 
municipal elections, and private scribblings of the most diverse (and 
someiimes most indecent) ch.oracter, once partly collected by Chr. 
Wordsworth (Inscriptiones Poinpeianan, <%i- , I,ondon, ifi.ty, l'846)— 
are now arranged by Zangetneister in the Corpm, vol, iv, with supple¬ 
ment (some specimens m Wil. 1951 si].), whence their peculiar 
palaeograpluc and epigrajihic rules may be loarneil. And, lastly, 
as related to some of these advertisements, though widely differing 
from them in ape and character, may be mentioned the so-called 
diptwha cmsnliiria, monuments, in the first instance, of the still very 
respectable skill in tins branch of sculpture to he found at this late 
period. They arecarved-ivory tablets, in the form of pvgiHaria, and 
seem to have been invitations to the solemnities coimeoti’d with the 
accession of high magistrates, especially to the spectacles of the 
circus and amphitheatre ; for they corrfciin, along with representa¬ 
tions of such spectacles, the names, and often the portraits, of high 
functionaries, mostly of the jth and 6th centuries. Since Gori's 
well-known work on tins class of monuments {Thesamus ivterum 
diptychorvm, iSrc., 3 vols., Florence, I75‘)) no comprehensive collection 
of them has been ]mblished, but a full JLst is given by H. de Villefosse 
in the Gawffr Archfolnpifue of 1S84 ; as specimens see C.I.I.. ii. *699, 
and v. B120, 1-9 

Bibliooraphy — As a " Textbook " of Roman epigraphy R. 
Cagnat, Coicr.i d'^/>igraphie Mine (jrd ed.. Pans, 1808, with supple¬ 
ment, 1904) can be heartily recommended But .stiidents must be 
warned again.st Zell's Hmidhuch der rontisckcit TCpipapkik (2 vois , 
Heidellwrg, 185(^-1852), an nnsatisfaclory work which is o|ien to 
serious criticism. J C T-ghert's Iulrnduilion h> t/ie Study of Latin 
Inn'ripHons (1896) is designed for American and Rnglish students. 
For Christian inscriptions Le Blant’s Manuel d'fpipaf'hie chrfitenne 
d'aprH les ir.arhres de la Gaule (Paris, 18O9) mav still be consulted 
with advantage. (E. Hit. ; W. M. L.) 

INSECT, the anglicized form of the Late lail. tnsetrlum, used 
by Pliny in hi.s Natural History as the equivalent of the Gr. 
ri'To/iw, Aristotle had included in one class “ Entoma ” the 
six-legged arthropods which form the modem zoological class 
of the Hexapoda or Insccta, besides the Arachiiida, the centipedes 
and the millipedes. The word was introduced to English readers 
in a translation (ifiot) of Pliny’s Natural Hislory by Philemon 
Holland, who defined “ insects ” as “ little vermine or smal 
creatures which have (as it were) a cut or division betwene their 
heads and bodies, as pismires, flies, grashoppers, under which 
are comprehended earthworms, caterpilers, &c.” Few zoological 
terms have been more loosely used both by scientific and popular 
writers. The definition just quoted might include all animals 
belonging to the groups of the Arthropoda and Annelida, and 
U. Aldrovandi in De animahbus msectit (i6oz) almost contem¬ 
poraneously distinguished between “ terrestrial inserts,” includ¬ 
ing woodlice, earthworms and slugs, and “ aquatic insects,” 
comprising annelids and starfislies. Perhaps the widest meaning 
ever attached to the word was that of R. A. F. de Rfinumur, who 
“ would willingly refer to the class of insects all animals whose 
form would not allow them to be placed in the ck.s,s of ordinary 
quadrupeds, in that of birds, or in that of fishes. The size of an 
animal should not siiflicc to exclude it from the number of 
insects. ... A crocodile would be a terrible insert; I should 
have no dilTiculty, however, in giving it that name. All reptiles 
belong to the clas.s of insects, for the same reasons that earth¬ 
worms belong to it.” 

The class Insecta of Linnaeus (1758) was coextensive with the 
Arthropoda of modern zoologists. The general practice for 
many years past among naturalists has been to restrict the terras 
" Insecta ’’ and ‘‘ msert ” to the class of Arthropods with three 
pairs of legs dn the adiih condition ; bees, flies, moths, bugs, 
grasshoppers, springlaits arc “ insects,” but not spiders, centi¬ 
pedes nor crabs, far less earthworms, and still less slugs, star¬ 
fishes or coral polyps. 

For a general account of the structure, development and relation¬ 
ships of insects, see Arthropoda and Hexapoda, while details of 
the form, habits and classification of in.sects will he found in articles 
on the various orders or groups of orders (,\ptera, Coleoptera, 
Diptera, Hbmiptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Neuhopibra, 
Orthopiera, Thysanoptera), and in special articles on the more 
familiar divisions (.Ant, Bee, Dragon-ply, Earwig, &a.). The 
history of the study of insects is sketched under Entomology. 

(G. H. C.) 


INSECTIVOSA, an order of non-volant placental mammals 
of small size, with a dentition adapted to an insect-diet. In 
nearly all cases these creaturas are nocturnal, and the majority 
are terrestrial, many burrowing in the ground, although a few 
are arboreal and others aquatic. They have plantigrade or 
partially plantigrade feet, that is to say, they apply the whole 
or the greater portion of the soles to the ground when walking j 
and there are generally five toes, each terminating in a claw, 
and the first never being opposable to the others in either the 
fore or hind limb. A full series of differentiated teeth, including 
temporary or deciduous milk-molars, is developed, and the 
cheek-teeth have distinct roots and are crowned wiA sharp cusps, 
svhich in some instances are three in number and arranged in a 
triangle. Verj' frequently the number of the teeth is the typical 
forty-four, arranged as i. g, c. p. |,»i. |,but occasionally there 
is a fourth pair of molars, while the incisors may be reduced to 
two pairs above and one below, and the canine is frequently 
like an incisor or a premolar. The skull is of a primitive type, 
ofton with vacuities on the palate, as in marsupials, with a 
small brain-chamber, and the tympairic bone generally ring-like 
instead of forming a bladder-shaped bulla; except in the 
African Potamogale, clavicles, or collar-bones, are always present; 
the humerus generally has a perforation on the inner side of its 
lower extremity; and a centrale bone is u.sually pre.sent in the 
carpus. In the brain the smooth hemisplmres are so short as to 
leave the cerebellum and sometimes even the corpora quadrige- 
mina exposed. The uterus is two-homed ; the placenta, so far 
as known, is deciduate and discoidal; the testes are abdominal 
or inguinal; and the teats usually numerous. The body in 
several instances is covered with sharp spines in place of hair. 

The great majority of the Inscctivora are nocturnal in their 
habits, and tlieir whole structure indicates an extremely .low 
grade of organisation, fully as low us that of marsupials. It is 
noteworthy that the dentition in several of the groups approxi¬ 
mates to that of the extinct mammals of the Jurassic epoch (see 
Marsupialia), and exhibits more or less distinctly the primitive 
tritubercular type. Although the past historj’ of the group is 
very imperfectly known, it seems probable that the Insectivora 
are nearly related to the original primitive mammalian stock. 
Indeed, it has been stated that were it not for the apparently 
advanced type of placenta, they might easily be regarded as 
the little modified descendants of the ancestors of most other 
mammals. Probably they are in some way related to the 
creodont carnivores (see Creodonta), but if, as has been sug¬ 
gested, the latter .are akin to tire primitive ungulates, the con¬ 
nexion would seem to be less close than has been sometimes 
supposed. 

Representatives of this order arc found throughout the 
temperate and tropical parts of both hemispheres, with the 
exception of South America (where only a few shrews have 
effected an entrance from the north) and Australia, and exhibit 
mucli variety both in organization and in habit. The greater 
number are cursorial, but some {Talpa, Chrysochloris, Oryiorictes) 
are burrowing, others {l.intnogale, Petamogale, Nectogale, Myogale) 
aquatic, and some (Tupaiidae) arboreal. To the great majority 
the term insectivorous is applicable, although PotamogaU is 
said to feed on fish, and the-moles live chiefly on worms. Not¬ 
withstanding the nature of their food, much variety prevails 
in the form and number of the teeth, and while in many cases 
the division into incisors, canines, premolars and molars may 
be readily traced, in others, forming the great majority of the 
species, such as the shrews, thi.i is difficult. 

In most cases the brain-cavitj' is of small relative capacity, 
and in no instance is the brain-case elevated to any considerable 
extent above the face-line. The faiaal part of the skull is, gener¬ 
ally much produced, and the premaxillary and nasal bones well 
develop^ ; but the cheek, or zygomatic arch, is usually slender 
or deficirat, the latter being the case in most of the species, and 
post-orbital processes of the frontals are found only in the 
Tupaiidae and Maerosctlidida*. The number of dorsal vertebrae 
varies from 13 in Tupaia to 19 in Centetes, of lumbar from 3 
in Chrysochloris to 6 in Talpa and Sorex, and of caudal from 
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pre.ser\red in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq.; compare Ephem. epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex porlus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil. 2739); and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.I. iii. 459; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exi.sl also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d. 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrbuck des gemeinen deutschen RechtSy vof. vi.,i86i,p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus le^um, p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 
privileges to soldiers, are the diplomtUa militaria also, mentioned 
atove, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
dtptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1953 sqq.; Wil. 2862-2869), bdonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
pubheation going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre¬ 
served in the monumental form, the .speech of the emperor Claumus, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi. 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
It is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year A.n. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C.I.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 a) ; that 
of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the^ same year (C. I. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a .similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C.I.L. iii. 
567; Orel. 3671 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps Ihe imperial legate oi the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampliina (C.I.L. il. 2959; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praeiccti praetorw to the magistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (C.t.L. ix. 2438; Wil 284T); the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
anol lier legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of A.D. 193 
{C.I.I.. ii. 4125: Orel. 897; Wil. 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of tlic classis praetoria Misenensis, belonging 
to tlic beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C.I I.. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th cenfurics, not 
requiring specific mention here. (Hiite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlie celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mominscu, Berichte der sucks. Gcsellschaft der Wissenschajten, 1832, 
P; 23.5 sq.). The letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the /airi subaediani oi Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be meiilioiicd (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696a). To the.se must be 
added the tabulae ahmentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan ior the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligiires Baebiani (C.I.L ix. 1455 ; Wil. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I*arma (Wd. 2843) ; while evidence of similar institu¬ 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hispalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-284.8 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of this long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libeilus of the procurator operum puhlicorum a columna dtvi Marci 
of the year 193 (C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
tnterlncutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the juUones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules (C.I.L. vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex tempH, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu¬ 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aveiitine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I.atini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz, the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
ill the 2nd century (C.I.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of Jupiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137. still existing in part at Padua (C.I.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
I.iber at Furfo, a incus of southern Italy, of the year 696 (58 b.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C.I.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii,, 
1872, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some sanctuaries 
or I0 the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1866, pp. 343 
sq, ; compare C.I.L. ii, 2060, 3386, Orel. 2310, Wil. 210), and two 
synopses from a temple at Cirta in .Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may al-so be mentioned (see C.I.L. i. 267 
sq.; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import¬ 
ance, viz. tlie Index rerum a se eestarum. incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where required, in the numerous Augustea erected to himaeU in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumtntum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C.I.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1863, and Ber^' 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred buUd- 
ings must also Ire reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juhani, found at Rome and other places 
which have been an-anged and fully explained by Mommsen (C./.L. 
i., 2nd ed., part ii .; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal calendaria have likewise 
^n found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
^riptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
“““dings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
.slabSj was publicly shown—the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borgbesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
in the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other muior fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum puhlicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
lii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordims Thamugadensis from Africa (C.I.L. viii. 2403, 17903) 
and a considerable mass of military hsts (latercuta, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. 631 sq.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols (acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta coHegii frairum Arvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 439 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen's Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in tlie later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
in full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumins and the Gaul, C./.L. 
vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testameniorum or codiciUi, 
as that of M. Meconius Leo found at Poetclia—C I L. x. 113, 114 ; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696), and the donations, such as those ot 
1 . ITavius Syntrophus (C.I.L. vi. 10239; Wil. 313), of T. 1 'laviu.s 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), oi Staria Irene and Julia Monime (C.I.L. 
VI. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a pecuUar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in then original form, written on tabellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district oi Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C.I.L. iii. 291 sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1873, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius J ucundus, have been published in C.I.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptioms—the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons suspected of theft or other 
ofiences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through the god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and Latin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
AudoUent, Dcpxionum tabellae quotquot innoiueruni tarn in Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Oceidentis partibus praeter Atticas (Paris, 1904); 
compare C.I.L. i. 618-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; lor the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (so C.I.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6113; Wil. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the '' deflxi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions in 
the wider sense of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead—in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of instrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, wliich similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip¬ 
tions. These arc the inscriptions painted or scratched (graffiti] on 
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form of what is known as the tritubcrcular sectorial type. There is 
no caecum. ^ 

Tlie first rcpre-sentatives of this group are the moles, or Talpidae, 
in which the lower ends of the tibia and fibula are united (fig. 3, 
t, fb), there is a descent of the testes, the tympanum forms 
a bladder-Uke bulla, the zygomatic, or cheek-arch, 
although slender, is complete, there is no pelvic symphysis, the upper 
molars are five-cusped, and the first upper incisor is simple, and tlie 
lower vertical. In habits tlie majority of the family are burrowing, 
but a few are aquatic : and all feed on animal substances. The 
distribution is limited to the temperate regions of Europe, Asia and 
North America. 

Throughout the family the eyes are minute, and in some species 
arc covered with skin ; the ears are short and hidden in the fur; 
and the fore-hmbs are generally more or less modified for digging. 

The true moles of the genus Tof/ia are the typical representatives 
of the first subfamily, or Talpinae, in which the clavicle (fig. 3, cl.) 
and humerus (fi) are very short and broad, while there is an addi¬ 
tional sickle-like bone [fc] on the inner .side of the fore-foot. In 
Talpa itself the first upper incisor is but little larger than the second, 

the fore-foot is very broad, and the dental formula is i. i! c ,—-—, 

I or o 

p. jj, J, or 1, >«. There are about a dozen species, all confined to 



Fig. 2. —Peter’s J iimjiing-Shrew {Petrodromus tetradactylus). x J. 

the Old World. The variation in the dental formula of some of the 
best known of these is as follows :— 


f. ij, f. J, p. J, »i. ;i X 2 (T. wogura, rohusla), 

t. r. t. P- 1 . w- z 2 (T. europaca, tarca, romana^ longifo^ 

sins, murura). 

*'• .?> r. (, p. 3, »i. J X 2 (T. leucura leptura). 

*• I** (. P‘ Hi H ^ 2 ( 7 ' ittn^rhata) 

Except ill T. europaea, the eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T. murura the short tail is concealed by the fur. T. europaea 
extends from England to Japan. 

T. caeca and T. romana are found south of the Alps, the remaining 
spi-cics arc all .^siafic, two only — T. nncrura and T. leucura — 
occurring south of the Himalaya. 

The genus may be split up into subgeiicra corresponding with the 
above table; these subdivisions being sometimes accorded full 
generic rank. For instance the Japanese T. wogura and the Siberian 
T. robusla are often referred to under the ill-sounding titles of 
Mogera wogura and M. robusta. 

Referring more fullv to the European sjiecies, it may !«• mentioned 
that the mole exhibits in its organization perfect adaptation to its 
mode of life. In the structure of the skeleton striking departures 
from the typical mammalian forms are noticeable. The first sternal 
bone is so much produced as to extend forward as far as a vertical 
line from the second cervical vertebra, carrying with it the very short 
almost (juadrate clavicles, which are articulated with its anterior 
extremity and externally with the humeri, being also connected 
ligamentously with the scapula. The fore-limbs are thus brought 
opposite the sides of the neck, and from this po.sition a threefold 
advantage is derived;—in the first place, as this is the narrowest 
part of the body, they add little to the width, which, if increased, 
would lessen the power of movement in a confined space ; secondly, 
this position allows of a longer fore-limb than would otherwise be 


possible, and so mcreases its lever power ; and, thirdly, although the 
entire hmb is relatively short, its anterior position enables the 
animal, when burrowing, to thrust the claws so far forward as to be 
in a line with the end of 
the muzzle, the import¬ 
ance of which is evident. 

Posteriorly, we find the 
hind-limbs removed out of 
the way by approximation 
of the hip-joints to the 
centre line of the body. 

'I'his is effected by inward 
curvature of the innomi¬ 
nate bones at the aceta¬ 
bulum to such an extent 
that they almost meet in 
the centre, while the pubic 
bones are widely separated 
behind. The shortness of 
the, fore-limb is due to the 
humerus, which, like the 
clavicle, is so reduced in 
length as to present the 
appearance of a flattened 
X-shaped bone, with 
prominent ridges and deep 
depressions for the attach¬ 
ments of powerful muscles. 

Its upper extremity pre¬ 
sents two rounded promin¬ 
ences; the smaller, the true 
head of the bone, articu¬ 
lates a; usual with the 
.scapula : the larger, whirh 
is the external tuberosity 
rounded off, forms a sepa¬ 
rate joint with the end of 
the clavicle. This double 
articulation gives the 
rigidity necessary to suii- 
port the great lateral 
pressure sustained by the 
lore-limb in excavating 
The bones of the fore-leg 
are normal, but those of 
the fore-foot are flattened 
and laterally exjianded. Fig. 3. -—Skeleton of Mole [Talpa 
The great width of the europaea) x f, (lower jaw removed to 
fore-foot is also partly due show base of skull), 
to the presenceof a peculiar ^ Calcaneum. 

bone on the inner side of j, Clavicular articulation ol the 
the palm and articulating humerus 

with the wrist. Clavicle. " 

The muscles acting on ^ External condyle of humerus, 

these modified limbs are v Femur, 

homologous with those of jr), Fibula. 

cursorial insectiyora,differ- Falciform bone (radial sesamoid). 

mg only in their relative Humerus. 

development. The tendon , internal condyle of humerus. 

of the biceps traverses a bone. 

long bony tunnel, formed p Kamus of the ilium and pubis. 

by the exjian.sion of the „ Ischium. 

margin o( the bicipital nifjgp 

insertion o/ latissimus 

groove for the insertion dorsi muscle. 

of the jiectoralis major , < Lesser trochanter. 

mu.sclc; the anterior Manubrium sleriii. 

division of the latter „ Fourth hypapophysial sesamoid 

muscle is unconnected with ossicle 

the sternum, extending Olecranon. 

across as a band between ,, Pubic bone widely separated 

the humen, and co-or^- from that of the opposite side, 

nating the motions of the Patella. 

fore-hmbs. The teres major p,ni Ridge lor insertion ol pectoralis 

and latissimus dor.si major muscle. 

inuscles are of immense pi Pectineal eminence. 

size, inserted into the ^ Radius. 

prominent ridge below the First rib. 

pectoral attachment, and Plantar sesamoid ossicle corre- 

are the principal agents in spending to the radial sesamoid 

the excavating action of (os falciform) in the manus. 

the limb. The cervical Scapula. 

muscles connecting the j/, Scapular articulation of the 

slender scapulae, and humerus 

through them the fore- i^ Tibia. 

limbs, with theccntrelineof Ulna. 

the neck and with the occi- ’ 

put arc large, and the ligamentum nuchae between them is ossified. 
The latter condition appears to be due to the prolongation forwards 
of the sternum, preventing flexion of the head downwards; and, 
accordingly, the normal office of the ligament being lost, it ossifies. 
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pre.ser\red in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq.; compare Ephem. epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex porlus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil. 2739); and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.I. iii. 459; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exi.sl also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d. 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrbuck des gemeinen deutschen RechtSy vof. vi.,i86i,p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus le^um, p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 
privileges to soldiers, are the diplomtUa militaria also, mentioned 
atove, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
dtptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1953 sqq.; Wil. 2862-2869), bdonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
pubheation going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre¬ 
served in the monumental form, the .speech of the emperor Claumus, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi. 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
It is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year A.n. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C.I.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 a) ; that 
of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the^ same year (C. I. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a .similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C.I.L. iii. 
567; Orel. 3671 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps Ihe imperial legate oi the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampliina (C.I.L. il. 2959; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praeiccti praetorw to the magistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (C.t.L. ix. 2438; Wil 284T); the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
anol lier legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of A.D. 193 
{C.I.I.. ii. 4125: Orel. 897; Wil. 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of tlic classis praetoria Misenensis, belonging 
to tlic beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C.I I.. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th cenfurics, not 
requiring specific mention here. (Hiite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlie celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mominscu, Berichte der sucks. Gcsellschaft der Wissenschajten, 1832, 
P; 23.5 sq.). The letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the /airi subaediani oi Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be meiilioiicd (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696a). To the.se must be 
added the tabulae ahmentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan ior the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligiires Baebiani (C.I.L ix. 1455 ; Wil. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I*arma (Wd. 2843) ; while evidence of similar institu¬ 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hispalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-284.8 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of this long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libeilus of the procurator operum puhlicorum a columna dtvi Marci 
of the year 193 (C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
tnterlncutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the juUones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules (C.I.L. vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex tempH, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu¬ 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aveiitine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I.atini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz, the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
ill the 2nd century (C.I.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of Jupiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137. still existing in part at Padua (C.I.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
I.iber at Furfo, a incus of southern Italy, of the year 696 (58 b.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C.I.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii,, 
1872, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some sanctuaries 
or I0 the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1866, pp. 343 
sq, ; compare C.I.L. ii, 2060, 3386, Orel. 2310, Wil. 210), and two 
synopses from a temple at Cirta in .Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may al-so be mentioned (see C.I.L. i. 267 
sq.; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import¬ 
ance, viz. tlie Index rerum a se eestarum. incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where required, in the numerous Augustea erected to himaeU in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumtntum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C.I.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1863, and Ber^' 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred buUd- 
ings must also Ire reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juhani, found at Rome and other places 
which have been an-anged and fully explained by Mommsen (C./.L. 
i., 2nd ed., part ii .; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal calendaria have likewise 
^n found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
^riptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
“““dings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
.slabSj was publicly shown—the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borgbesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
in the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other muior fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum puhlicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
lii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordims Thamugadensis from Africa (C.I.L. viii. 2403, 17903) 
and a considerable mass of military hsts (latercuta, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. 631 sq.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols (acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta coHegii frairum Arvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 439 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen's Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in tlie later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
in full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumins and the Gaul, C./.L. 
vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testameniorum or codiciUi, 
as that of M. Meconius Leo found at Poetclia—C I L. x. 113, 114 ; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696), and the donations, such as those ot 
1 . ITavius Syntrophus (C.I.L. vi. 10239; Wil. 313), of T. 1 'laviu.s 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), oi Staria Irene and Julia Monime (C.I.L. 
VI. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a pecuUar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in then original form, written on tabellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district oi Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C.I.L. iii. 291 sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1873, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius J ucundus, have been published in C.I.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptioms—the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69), imprecations directed against persons suspected of theft or other 
ofiences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through the god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and Latin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
AudoUent, Dcpxionum tabellae quotquot innoiueruni tarn in Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Oceidentis partibus praeter Atticas (Paris, 1904); 
compare C.I.L. i. 618-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; lor the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (so C.I.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6113; Wil. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the '' deflxi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions in 
the wider sense of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead—in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of instrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, wliich similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip¬ 
tions. These arc the inscriptions painted or scratched (graffiti] on 
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INSECTIVORA 


organs and the vent, although close together, are yet (Ustinct. In 
the musk-shrews (Croctdurei), on the other hand, which are common 
to r.uropc, Asia and Airica, the reprorluctrve organs and the ah- 
meutary canal discharge into a common cloaca, the long tail is 
sparsely covered witli long and short hairs, there arc anal glands 
secreting a strong musky fluid, and the number of upper teeth is ib 
or 18. Diplomciodon pulche-llus of the Kirghiz stepjies, has, on the 
other hand, only 14 upper teeth, and is further characterized by the 
moderately long tail and the hairy soles ot the hind-tcet. Another 
genus is represented by the TilKdan /I nurosotex iquamifies, which has 
the same dental formula, but a niole-like form, rudimentary tail and 
scaly hind-soles. Lastly, we have two Asiatic mountaiii aquatic 
species, Chimarrogah ktmalayaca of the Himalayas and Ksetogaie 
eUgans of Tibet, wliich have fringed tails like the Luropean water- 
shrew, and j() upper teeth, the former characterized by the small but 
perfect external cais, and the lattei' (fig. 6) bj’ the absence of the ears 
and presenre of adhesive disks on the feet 

It will be seen tluit the reil-and the white-toothed series have 
parallel representative forms, which may indicate that the division 
of the family mio the two groups is one based rather on convenience 
than on essential diflercuces See Shkew. 

1‘rom the shrews, the hedgehogs and gymnuras, or rat-shrews, 
collectively forming the family Ermace%iiae, difier structuraJly by tin- 
broadi r ring made by the timpaiiic, the complete zygomatic arch, 
the five-cusped broad upper molars, and the presence ot a short 



Flo. 6.— The 'Jibetan Water-shrew (Nectogale eltgam). 


pubic symphysis At the present day they are an exclusiw-ly Old 
World group 

The typical group, or Erinaiemuo, is represented only by the 
hedgehogs, with the one genus Eriiuueiis, easily recognized bv Iheir 
spiny coats, and furtlicr characterized by the rudimentary 

Htdff 

the presence of vacuities in the palate, and the broad 
pelvis Hedgehogs {Erinaietts) have the dental formula 
, c. L p- d. Si nnd are represenled by over a score of species, 
dcstribuled throiigliout Europe, Africa and the greater part of Asia, 
but unknown in Madagascar, Cevlon, Burma, Siam, the Malay 
countries, and, of course, Australia. All the species resemble one 
another in the armour of spines covering the ujiper surface and sides 
of the body ; and all possess the power of rolling themselves up into 
the form of a ball protected on all sides by these spines, the skin of the 
back hieing brought downwards and inwards over the head and tail 
so as to include the limbs by the action of special muscles. 

Curiously enough the European hedgehog (E, enropaeui) is the most 
aberrant species, diSering from all the rest in the peculiarly-shaped 
and single-rooted third iii>per incisor and first prcmolar (fig. 7, A), 
and in its very coarse harsh fur. TTic dentition of the long-cared 
Indian E. gtavi (fig. 7, B) may, on the other hand, be considered 
characteristic of all the other species, the only important differences 
being found in the variable size and position of the second upper 
premolai, which is very small, external and deciduous in the Indian 
E. mUropus and E. pulus. The former species, limited to South 
India, is further distinguished by the absence of the {ugal bone. 
Of African species, E. diademaliis, with long frontal spines, is pro¬ 
bably the commonest, and E alhivniiris has been made the type of a 
separate genus on account of the total absence of the first front-toe. 


See Hedgehoo. 

The members of the second subfamily, Gvmtiurinae , are more or 
less rat-like animals, confined to the Malay countries, and easily 
distinguished from tile hedgehogs by the absence of spines 
, among the fur and the well-developed tail. They also lack 
* ■ vacuities in the palate, and have a long and narrow pelvis, 

Tlic typical representative of the family is the greater rat-shrew, 
or greater gymnura {Gymnma rafflesi) a creature which may be com¬ 


pared to a giant shrew, and whose colour is partly black and partly 
wliifc, although a uniformly pale-coloured race. (G. r. alha) inhabits 
Borneo. In common witli the next genus, it has the full series of 44 
teeth; and its range extends from Tenasserim and the Malay 
Peninsula to Sumatra and Borneo, the, island mdividuals being staled 
to be considerably larger than those from the mainland. In this 
species the length of the tail is about three-fourths that of the head 
cUid bexly ; but in tlie lesser rat-shrew (Hvloniys suiUus), ranging 




from Burma and the Malay Peninsula to Java and Sumatra, tlie 
fornior dimension is only about one-sixth of the lattei. In (he 
Philippines the group is represented by Podogymnura truei, elis- 
tinguished from the other genera by the great elongation of the hmd- 
foof, the fail being likewise long. There are only three pairs of pre- 
molurs 111 each jaw. 

In the remaining families of the Insectivora the tibia and fibula 
may be either separated or united at the lower end; there is no 
descent of the testes, except in Solenodon; a short latectl- 
symphysis is formed by the junction of the pubic epi- yanui 
piiyses ; and the upper molars are generally small, and 
triangular, with three cusps arranged in a V. The first 
family, Potamogalidae, is represented by the otier-like Pvtamogale 
ueloA hi the rivers of West Africa (fig. 8), distingmshed from all other 



Flo. 8.—The Insectivorous Otter (I'otamogale relax). ». } 


members of the order by the aliscnce of clavicles. The tibia and 
fibula are united inferiorly, the skull has a ring-like tympanic, no 
zygomatic arch, and the upper molars arc of the tuberculo-sectorial 
type, with broader crowns than in the following families. 1 lie denial 
formula is i ij, c i. /i H. m. L total 40. This animal inhabits the 
banks of streams in west equatorial Africa, and its whole structure 
indicates an aquatic life. Tt is nearly 2 ft. In length, the tail measur¬ 
ing about half. The long cylindrical body is continued tmin- 
terruptedly into the thick laterally compressed tail, the legs are very 
short, and the toes are not webbed, progression through the water 
depending wholly on the action of the powerful tail, while the limbs 
are folded inwards and backwards. The muzzle is broad and flat, 
and the nostrils are protected by valves. The fur is dark brown 
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pre.ser\red in divers copies more or less complete, in Latin and Greek 
(C./.L. iii. 8oi sq.; compare Ephem. epigr. iv. i8o, and, as similar 
monuments, the lex porlus of Cirta, of a.d. 202 Wil. 2738, and the 
fragment of a regulation for the importation of wines into Rome, 
Henz. 5089, Wil. 2739); and some of the age of Constantine, as that 
relating to Hispellum in Umbria (Henz. 5580; Wil. 2843), that of 
Julian found at Amorgos (C./.I. iii. 459; Henz. 6431), and some 
others, of which copies exi.sl also in the juridical collections. Of two 
imperial rescripts of a still later age a.d. 413, fragments of the 
originals, written on papyri, have been found in Egypt (see Mommsen 
and Jaffe, Jahrbuck des gemeinen deutschen RechtSy vof. vi.,i86i,p. 398; 
Hand, Corpus le^um, p. 281). Imperial decrees, granting divers 
privileges to soldiers, are the diplomtUa militaria also, mentioned 
atove, incised on two combined bronze tablets in the form of 
dtptycha (L. Renier, " Recueil dc diplomes militaircs " ; C.I.L. iii. 
842 sqq., 1953 sqq.; Wil. 2862-2869), bdonging to nearly all emperors 
from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though not a decree, yet as a 
pubheation going back directly to the emperor, and as being pre¬ 
served in the monumental form, the .speech of the emperor Claumus, 
delivered in the senate, relating to the Roman citizenship of the 
Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract {Ann. xi. 23), ought also to 
be mentioned here; it was engraved on large bronze slabs by the 
public authority of Lugudunum (Lyons), where a large fragment of 
It is still preserved (Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon, p. 132 
sq.). Another sort of decrees, relating to a great variety of subjects, 
has to be mentioned, emanating, not directly from the emperors, but 
from their functionaries. Such are the decree of the proconsul L. 
Helvius Agrippa, of the year A.n. 68, on the boundaries of some 
tribes on the island of Sardinia (C.I.L. x. 7852 ; Wil. 872 a) ; that 
of the prefect of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, written in Greek, 
of the^ same year (C. I. Graec. 4957) ; that of C. Helvidius Priscus, 
on a .similar question relating to Histonium, belonging perhaps to the 
end of the 1st century (Wil. 873) ; that of the legate of Trajan, C. 
Avidius Nigrinus, found at Delphi, in Greek and Latin (C.I.L. iii. 
567; Orel. 3671 ; Wil. 874) ; a re.script of Claudius Quartinus, 
perhaps Ihe imperial legate oi the Tarraconensis, of the year a.d. 119, 
found at Pampliina (C.I.L. il. 2959; Orel. 4032) ; the epistle of the 
praeiccti praetorw to the magistrates of Saepmum, of about a.d. 166- 
169 (C.t.L. ix. 2438; Wil 284T); the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
anol lier legate of the Tarraconensis, who ex tilia recitavit, of A.D. 193 
{C.I.I.. ii. 4125: Orel. 897; Wil. 876); the sentence of Alfenius 
Senecio, then subprefect of tlic classis praetoria Misenensis, belonging 
to tlic beginning of the 3rd century, formerly existing at Naples 
(C.I I.. X. 3334) ; and some others of the 4th and 5th cenfurics, not 
requiring specific mention here. (Hiite a collection of epistles of high 
Roman functionaries is found in tlie celebrated inscription of Thorigny 
(Mominscu, Berichte der sucks. Gcsellschaft der Wissenschajten, 1832, 
P; 23.5 sq.). The letter of a provincial functionary, a priest of Gallia 
Narbonensis, to the /airi subaediani oi Narbonne, of the year 149, 
may also be meiilioiicd (Henz. 7215 ; Wil. 696a). To the.se must be 
added the tabulae ahmentariae, relating to the well-known provision 
made by Trajan ior the relief of distress among his subjects, such as 
that of the Ligiires Baebiani (C.I.L ix. 1455 ; Wil. 2844) and that 
of Veleia near I*arma (Wd. 2843) ; while evidence of similar institu¬ 
tions is furnished by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and 
at Hispalis in Spain (Wil. 2846-284.8 ; C./.L. ii. 1174). At the close 
of this long list of official documents may be mentioned the 
libeilus of the procurator operum puhlicorum a columna dtvi Marci 
of the year 193 (C.I.L. vi. 1585 ; Orel. 39 ; Wil. 2840) and the 
tnterlncutiones of the praefecti vigilum on a lawsuit of the juUones 
of Rome, of a.d. 244, inscribed on an altar of Hercules (C.I.L. vi. 
266; Wil. 100). These documents form a most instructive class 
of instrumenta. 

3. Many documents, as may be supposed, were connected with 
religious worship, public and private. The oldest lex tempH, which 
continued in force until a comparatively late period, was the regu¬ 
lation given by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on the 
Aveiitine, after the conclusion of the federal pact with the I.atini, 
noticed above. Mention is made of tliis ancient law as still in force 
in two later documents of a similar character, viz, the dedication of 
an altar to Augustus by the plebs of Narbo in southern France, 
of A.D. 764, but existing only, at Narbonne, in a copy, made perhaps 
ill the 2nd century (C.I.L. xii. 4333 ; Orel. 2489; Wil. 104), and 
that of an altar of Jupiter, dedicated at Salonae in Dalmatia in a.d. 
137. still existing in part at Padua (C.I.L. iii. 1933 ; Orel. 2490 ; Wil. 
163). Another lex fani still existing is that of a temple of Jupiter 
I.iber at Furfo, a incus of southern Italy, of the year 696 (58 b.c.), 
but copied, m vernacular language, from an older original (C.I.L. 
i. 603 ; Orel. 2488 ; Wil. 105 ; compare Jordan in Hermes, vol. vii,, 
1872, pp. 201 sq ). The lists of objects belonging to some sanctuaries 
or I0 the ornaments of statues are curious, such as those of the 
Diana Nemorensis at Nemi (Henz. Hermes, vol. vi,, 1871, pp. 8 sq.), 
and of a statue of Isis in Spain (Hiibner, Hermes, vol. i., 1866, pp. 343 
sq, ; compare C.I.L. ii, 2060, 3386, Orel. 2310, Wil. 210), and two 
synopses from a temple at Cirta in .Africa (Wil. 2736, 2737). The 
sortes given by divinities may al-so be mentioned (see C.I.L. i. 267 
sq.; Wil. 2822). To a temple also, though in itself of a secular 
character, belonged a monument of the highest historical import¬ 
ance, viz. tlie Index rerum a se eestarum. incised on bronze slabs, 
copies of which Augustus ordered to be placed, in Latin and Greek, 
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where required, in the numerous Augustea erected to himaeU in 
company with the Dea Roma. This is known as the Monumtntum 
Ancyranum, because it is at Angora in Asia Minor that the best 
preserved copy of it, in Greek and Latin, exists; but fragments 
remain of other copies from other localities (see C.I.L. iii. 779 sq. 
and the special editions of Mommsen, Berlin, 1863, and Ber^' 
Gottingen, 1873). Among the inscriptions relating to sacred buUd- 
ings must also Ire reckoned the numerous fragments of Roman 
calendars, or fasti anni Juhani, found at Rome and other places 
which have been an-anged and fully explained by Mommsen (C./.L. 
i., 2nd ed., part ii .; compare for those found in Rome, C.I.L. vi. 
2294-2306). Local, provincial or municipal calendaria have likewise 
^n found (as the feriale Cumanum, C.I.L. i. part ii. p. 229, and the 
Capuanum, C.I.L. x. 3792. Many other large monumental in- 
^riptions bear some relation, more or less strict, to sacred or public 
“““dings. Along with the official calendar exhibited on the walls 
of the residence of the pontifex maximus, the list of the eponymous 
magistrates, inscribed by the order of .Augustus on large marble 
.slabSj was publicly shown—the fasti consulares, the reconstruction 
and illustration of which formed the life-work of Borgbesi. These 
have been collected, down to the death of Augustus, by Henzen, and 
compared with the additional written testimonies, by Mommsen, 
in the Corpus (vol. i., 2nd ed., part ii.), along with the acta trium- 
phorum and other muior fragments of fasti found in various Italian 
communities, while the fasti sacerdotum puhlicorum populi Romani, 
together with the tabula feriarum Latinarum, are given in the volume 
devoted exclusively to the monuments of Rome (vol. vi. 441 sq. ; 
compare Hermes, vol. v., 1870, p. 379, and Ephem. epigr. ii. 93, 
lii. 74, 205 sq.). Documents of the same kind, as, for example, the 
album ordims Thamugadensis from Africa (C.I.L. viii. 2403, 17903) 
and a considerable mass of military hsts (latercuta, of which those 
belonging to the garrison of the metropolis are brought together in 
C.I.L. vi. 631 sq.), are given on many dedicatory and honorary 
monuments, chiefly from Lambaesis in Africa (C./.L. viii.). As 
those documents, though having only a partial claim to be ranked 
with the sacred ones, derive, like many other dedicatory monuments, 
their origin and form from that class, so also the protocols (acta), 
which, from Augustus downwards, seem to have been preserved in the 
case of all important collegia magistratuum, now survive only from 
one of the largest and most distinguished collegia sacerdotum, in the 
acta coHegii frairum Arvalium, to which Marini first drew the attention 
of cpigraphists; they form one of the most important masses of 
epigraphic monuments preserved to us in the Latin language (see 
C.I.L. vi. 439 sq., Ephem. epigr. ii. 211 sq , and Henzen's Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, Berlin, 1874). 

6. Another species of instruments is formed by private documents. 
They have been incidentally preserved (inserted, for instance, into 
sepulchral and honorary inscriptions), in tlie later period not un- 
frequently in monumental form, as the testaments, given partly or 
in full, mentioned above (viz. that of Dasumins and the Gaul, C./.L. 
vi. 10229, Wil. 314, 315, and some capita testameniorum or codiciUi, 
as that of M. Meconius Leo found at Poetclia—C I L. x. 113, 114 ; 
Orel. 3677, 3678 ; Wil. 696), and the donations, such as those ot 
1 . ITavius Syntrophus (C.I.L. vi. 10239; Wil. 313), of T. 1 'laviu.s 
Artemidorus (Wil. 310), oi Staria Irene and Julia Monime (C.I.L. 
VI. 10231, 10247 ; Wil. 311, 318). Of a pecuUar description is tlie 
pactum pduciae, found in Spam, engraved on a bronze tablet, and 
belonging, in all probability, to the ist century (C./.L. ii. 5042), 
which seems to be a formulary. Other documents relating to private 
affairs exist in then original form, written on tabellae ceratae. Those 
found together in a mining district oi Dacia have been arranged and 
explained by Mommsen and Zangemeister (C.I.L. iii. 291 sq., with 
facsimiles) ; those found at Pompeii in 1873, containing receipts of 
the banker L. Caecilius J ucundus, have been published in C.I.L. iv. 
suppl.). These documents are written in cursive letters; and so 
mostly, too, are some other curious private monuments, belonging 
partly to the sacred inscriptioms—the defixiones (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 
69) , imprecations directed against persons suspected of theft or other 
ofiences, who, according to a very ancient superstition, were in this 
way believed to be delivered to punishment through the god to whom 
the defixto was directed. The numerous Greek and Latin (and even 
Oscan) examples of this usage have been brought together by 
AudoUent, Dcpxionum tabellae quotquot innoiueruni tarn in Graects 
Orientis quam in totius Oceidentis partibus praeter Atticas (Paris, 1904); 
compare C.I.L. i. 618-820, C.I.L. vii. 140). Only a few of them are 
incised on stone (as that to the Dea Ataecina from Spain, C./.L. ii. 
462) ; lor the most part they are written, in cursive letters, or in 
very debased capitals, on small bronze or lead tablets (so C.I.L. i. 
818, 819; Henz. 6114, 6113; Wil. 2747, 2748), to be laid in the 
tombs of the '' deflxi," or deposited in the sanctuaries of some 
divinity. 

7. Many of the private documents just alluded to have not a 
monumental character similar to that of the other inscriptions in 
the wider sense of the word, as they are written on materials not 
very durable, such as wood and lead—in the majority of cases, in 
cursive characters; but, nevertheless, they cannot be classed as 
literature. As a last species, therefore, of instrumenta, there remain 
some documents, public and private, wliich similarly lack the strict 
monumental character, but still are to be reckoned among inscrip¬ 
tions. These arc the inscriptions painted or scratched (graffiti] on 
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in the iashion of the mole, but it is interesting to note that the I 
skeleton is moflified for the same juirpose in a manner quite dificrent I 
from that obtaining in the latter animal. These animals derive their 
name from the metallic iridescence ol the fur of most of the species. 
In the more typical species the dental formula is the same as in 
Microgale, that is to say, there arc 40 teeth. In other species, which 
It has been proposed to separate as Amblysoinus, there are, however, 
only 3O teeth, owing to the absence ol the last pair of molars. The 
groii]) IS evidently nearly related to the Centetidae —most nearly 
I'erhaps to the Oryzonctinac. 

1 ‘OSiil Inse-ctivora. 

borne years ago Dr F, Ameghino, ol Buenos Aires, described from 
the Tertiary formation ol Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, the remains of an 
ittsectivore under the name of Necrotesies. The occurrence of a 
member of the Insectivora in these beds is remarkable, since this 
group IS represented at the present day in South America only by a 
shrew or two which have wandered from the north. Dr Ameghino 
expressed his belief that the extinct Patagonian in.sectivore was nearly 
related to the golden moles, and altliough tliis oinnion appears to 
have been withdrawn. Professor W. B. Scott states that he is con¬ 
vinced of the close affinity existing between Necrolestes and Chryso- 
Moris, Although this view may not be accepted, it must be re¬ 
membered that it rejiresents the opinion of a palaeontologist who 
has had better opportunities than most of his fellow-workers of 
forming a trustworthy )udgment. So convinced is Dr Scott of the 
closeness ol the relationship between Necrolestes and the gulden 
moles that he regards it as rendering probable the former existence of 
.1 direit land-connexion between Africa and South America. There 
IS no reason, he says, to suppose that the track of migration could 
have been by way of Kuropc and North America, for no trace of the 
group has been found anywhere north of the equator. This supposed 
connexion between Africa and South America in Tertiary times has 
often been suggested, and is supported by many independent lines 
of evidence ; and the jiresumed affinity between the two mammals 
here referred to adds to the weight ol such evidence. 

Tlie discoverj' in the Oligocene Tertiary depo.sits of Dakota of the 
remains ol a species of hedgehog is a fact of great iiiteresl, for the 
liedgehog-tnbe (hrtnaceuiae) is at the present day an exclusively 
<fld tVoilit group. The discovery of the fossil Anierican species, 
which has lieeii made the tjqie of a new genus under the iiaiiie of 
J‘rollii'11 1, sen es to strengthen the view that tlie northern countries 
of till' Western and F.astern hemispheres form a single zoological 
region ; and lh.at tormerly there was comparatively free communica¬ 
tion between them in the neighbourhood of Bering Sea, under 
c lima tie eonditiuns winch permitted of temperate forms passing from 
one continent to the other. x\s might have been expected, remains 
ol liedgeliog-hke mammals have been obtained in the Tertiary 
clepo.sits ot liurojie. Among these, Palacoerinaceus, from the Upjier 
Oligocene ol Fiance, seems scarcely separable from the existing 
genus, fsi'irogviiinurus (Nciirogymnurus) from the Lower Oligocene, 
of the same country, appeals tc» be allic'c! to Hylonivs, which is itself 
the most generalised of the I,unify, so tliat the extinct genus, of whifli 
( a/ii.iot/icriHw IS a synonym, may repusent the ances-tral type ol tlie 
tinnaierdae. The genus Oalcri.r, or lattUhauotlicruini, of the Oligocene, 
which has the typical series ol ,p| teetli, a bony ring rmind tlie orbit, 
and conjoint tibia and fibula, has been regarded as representing the 
Tupaudue and Macroscehditlae, but is more prcibably referable to 
the tnnaicuiar, being apparently akin to Livnnntra The moles arc 
rejiresented 111 the French Oligocene by Amphidocotherium and in the 
Miocene by Tat pa, while in the North American early T'ertiary we 
have the primitive 1 al/mvui. Shrews are also known from the Lower 
Oligocene upw'ards botli in the eastern and western liennsjiheres. 
01 the Jmwer F.ocene Adaptsorcs, with the tyjiical 22 lower teeth, 
AdapisorUulas and Orthaspidothcrium, all from France, the affinities 
are quite uncertain The American Oligocene I.epliiti$, with 1. 2, 

I • 1, /’ 4, «i ^ in the upper jaw, and Irtops, with i. .i, c. |, p. \, m. ?, 
may be insectivorous mammals, with affinities to the creodoiit 
l ariiii ora. It is, indeed, probable that not only is there a relationshiji 
between the treodonta and tlie Insectivora, but also one between 
die latter and the Marsujnaha, so that the marked siinilarity between 
the cheek-teelh of the iii.sectivorous Chrysochloris and the Marsupial 
Notoryctes may be due to genetic relationsliiji. That the bats and the 
flying-lemur are descendants of the Insectivora cannot be doubted. 

BiBi.torrR.vi'HY.—G. li. Dobson, " Monograph of the ln.sectivora " 
(I.ondon, ihSt-iScjo) ; W. Leche, " Zur Morphologic des Zahn- 
.-ysteins der Insectivoren,” Anatom, Anzeiger (xiii. 1 and 514, 1897) ; 

^”f*yth-Major, "Diagnoses of New Mammals from Mada¬ 
gascar," Ann. Ma^Nttt.Hist. ser. 6. vol. xviii. pp. 318 and 461 (iSgh); 

A. Mearns, " Descriptions of New Mammals from the Philippine 
islands,” Pror. V.S. Museum (xxviii, 425, 1905). (K, L.*) 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Insectivorous or, as tliey are 
sometimes more correctly termed, carnivorous plants are, like 
the parasites, the climbers, or the succulents, a physiological 
assemblage belonging to a number of distinct natural orders. 
Thev agree in the extraordinary’ habit of adding to the supplies 
of nitrogenous material afforded them in common with other 


plants by the soil and atmosphere, by the capture and consump¬ 
tion of insects and other small animals. The curious and varied 
mechanical arrangements by which these supplies of animal 
food are obtained and utilized arc described under the headings 
of tlie more important plants. 

The best known and most important order of insectivorous 
plants—Droseraceae—includes six genera : By bits, Koridula, 
Drosera, Drosophyllum, Aldrovanda and Dionaea, of which the last 
three are monotypic, i.e. include only one species. The Sarracenia- 
ceae contain the genera Sarracenia, Darhngtonia, Heliamphora, 
while the true pitcher plants or Nepenthaceae consist of the 
single large genus Nepenthes. These three orders are closely 
allied and form the series Sarraccniales of the free-petallcd section 
(Choripetalae) of Dicotyledons. The curious pitcher-plant, 
Cephalolus /o/hVafans,comprises a separate natural orderCephalo- 
taceae, closely allied to the Saxifragaceae. Finally the genera 
Pinguicula, Ulricularia, Cenlisea and Polypompholix belong to 
the gamopetalous order Lentibulariaceae. 

While the large genus Drosera has an all but world-wide distribu¬ 
tion, its congeners arc restricted to well-defined and usually com- 
jiaratively small areas. Thus Dro.sophyllum occurs only in Portugal 
and Morocco, Bybhs in tropical Australia, and, although Aldrovanda 
is found in Queensland, in Bengal and in Europe, a wide distribution 
explained by’ its aquatic habit, Dionaea is restricted to a few localities 
in North and South Carolina. Cephalotus occurs only near Albany 
in Western Australia, Heliamphora on the Roraima Mountains in 
Venezuela, Darhngtonia on the Sierra Nevada of California, and these 
three genera too are as yet monotyjiic ; of Sarracenia, however, 
there are seven known species scattered over the eastern states of 
North America. The forty species ot Nepenthes are mostly natives 
of the hotter parts of the Indian Archipelago, but a few range into 
Ceylon, Bengal, Cochin China, and some even occur in tropical 
Australia on the one hand, and in the Seyihelles and Madagascar on 
the other Pinguicula is abundant m the north temperate zone, and 
ranges down the .\ndes as far as Patagonia ; the 250 sjiecies of 
Vtriculana are mostly aquatic, and some are found in all save polar 
regions; their unimportant congeners, Gcnlisea and Poly pom pholn, 
occur in troiiical America and .south-western Australia respectively. 
It is remarkable that all the insectivorous plants agree in inhabiting 
damj) heaths, bogs, marshes and similar situations where water is 
abundant, but where they are not brought into contact with the 
plenteous suiijily of inorganic nitrogenous food as arc the roots of 
terrestrial plants 

INSEIN, a town of British India, in the Hanthawaddy district 
of Burma, 10 m. N.W. of Rangoon ; pup. (iqoi) 5,150. It is an 
important railvvov centre, roiiLaining the principal workshops 
of the Burma railway company, also a government engineer 
ing school, a rciormatory school and the largest gaol in the 
province. 

INSOMNIA, or deprivation of sleep (Lat. sonuiiis), a common 
and troublesome feature of most illnesses, both ai tile and chronic. 
It may be due to pain, fever or cerebral excitement, as in delirium 
tremnis, or to organic changes in the brain. 'The Ireatmi'iit, 
when failure to sleep oci'urs in connexion with a deluillc illness, 
is part of the treatment of that illness. But there is a fonn of 
sleeplessness not occurring during illness to which the term 
‘‘ insomnia ” is commonly and conveniently applied. It must 
not be confounded with occasional wakefulness caused by some 
minor discomfort, such as indigestion, nor with the ‘‘ bad 
nights ” of the valetudinarian. Real insomnia consists in 
the prolonged inability to obtain sleep sufficient in fpiantity and 
fjuality for the maintenance of health. It is a condition of 
modern urban life, and may be regarded as a malady in itself. 
It is a potent factor in causing those nervous breakdowns 
ascribed to “ overwork.” It may occur as a sequel to some 
exhausting illness, notably influenza, which affects the nervous 
system long after convalescence. But it very’ often occurs 
without any such cause. Professional and business men arc the 
most frequent sufferers. Insomnia is comparatively rare among 
the poor, who do little or no brain work. It may be brought 
on by some exceptional strain, by long-continued worry, or by- 
sheer overwork. The broad pathology is simple enough. It has 
been demonstrated by exact observations that in sleep the 
blood leaves the brain automatically. The function is rhythmical, 
like all the vital functions, and the mechanism by which it is 
carried out is no doubt the vaso-motor system, which controls 
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the contraction and dilation of the blood-vessels. In sleep the I 
vessels in the brain automatically contract, but when the brain is' 
working actively a plentiful supply of blood is required, and the 
vessels are dilated. If the activity is carried to great excess the 
vessels become engorged, the mechanism does not act and sleep 
is banished. In insomnia this condition has become fixed. 

When a breakdown has happened or is pending the only 
treatment is complete rest, combined, if possible, with change of 
air and scene ; but if the mischief has gone far it will take very 
long to repair, and may never be repaired at all. In no matter of 
health is the importance of “ taking it early ” more pronounced. 
Delay is the worst economy. A few days’ holiday at the com¬ 
mencement of trouble may save months or years of enforced 
idleness. Sea-air sometimes acts like a charm. But if it is 
impossible to give up work and leave worry behind, even for a 
short time, sleep should be carefully wooed by every possible 
means. In the first place, plenty of time should be devoted to 
it, and no chance should be missed. That is to say, the night 
should not be curtailed at either end, and if sleepiness approaches 
in the daytime, as it often does, it should be encouraged. It is 
better to lie still at night and try to sleep than to give way to 
restlessness, and a few minutes snatched in the daytime, when 
somnolence offers the opportunity, has a restorative effect out 
of all proportion to the time occupied. Then all accidental causes 
of disturbance should be avoided. Lights and sounds should be 
excluded, comfort studied and digestion attended to. Fresh air 
is a great help. As much time should be spent out of doors as 
possible, and exercise, even to the point of fatigue, may be 
found helpful. But this requires watching : in some cases bodily 
exhaustion aggravates the malady. A little food (e.g. a glass of 
hot milk) immediately before going to bed is u.seful in inducing 
sleep, and persons who are apt to wake in the night and lie 
awake for hours may obtain relief by the same means. Hypnotic 
drugs, which ha\ e greatly multiplied of late years, should only 
be taken under medical advice. The real end to aim at is the 
restoration of the natural function, and the substitution of 
artificial sleef), which differs in i haraeter and effect, tends rather 
to prevent than to promote that end. It is often possible to 
induce sleep by rhythmic breathing. 

INSPIRATION (l,at. njspirarc, breathe upon or into), strictly 
the act of draw'ing physical breath into the lungs as opposed 
to “ expiration." Metaphorically the term is used generally 
of analogous mental phenomena : thus we speak of a sudden 
spontaneous idea as an “ inspiration." The term is specially 
tised in theology for the condition of being directly under divine 
influence, as the equivalent of the Creek Btairvfvn-Tln. (the adjec¬ 
tive Seon-i'ciriTTos is used of the Holy Scriptures in 2 Timothy 
iii. 16). Similar in meaning is cvOnmuurfLm, enthusiasm (from 
(yBnvirid(o> from (rOtm). Possession by the divine .spirit 
(Trvcvfia) was regarded as necessarily accompanied by intense 
stimuliition of the emotions. The possibility of a human being 
becoming the habitation and organ of a divinity is generally 
assumed in the lower religions. In the popular religion of China 
some of the priests, the Wu, claim to be able to take up into their 
body a god or a spirit, and thereby to give oracles. In wild 
frenzy they rush about half naked with hair hanging loose, 
wounding themselves with swords, knives, daggers, and uttering 
all kinds of sounds, which are then interpreted by people who 
claim to be able to understand such divine .speech. The Maoris 
at the initiation of the young men into the tribal mysteries sing 
a song, c.allcd " breath," to the mystic wind by which they believe 
their god makes his presence known. An Australian woman 
claimed to have heard the descent of the god as a rushing wind. 
In some savage tribes blood is drunk to induce the frenzy of 
inspiration ; music and dancing are widely employed for the same 
purpose. Dionysus, the god of wine in Greece, was also the god 
of in.spiration ; and in their orgies the worshippers believed 
themselves to enter into real union with the deity. In Delphi the 
Pythia, the priestess who delivered the oracles, was intoxicated 
by the vapour which rose from a well, through a small hole in 
the ground. As the oracles were often enigmatic, they were 
interpreted by a prophet. In Rome the inspiration of Numa 


was derived from the nymph Egeria; and great value was 
attached to the books of the Cumaean Sibyl. In Arabia the 
kahin (priest) was recognized as the channel of divine com¬ 
munication. Inspiration may mean only possession by the deity, 
or it may mean further that the person so possessed becomes the 
channel through which the deity reveals his word and will. 
(See J. A. Macculloch’s Comparative Theology, chap, xv., 1902.) 

Prophecy in the Old Testament in its beginnings is similar to 
the phenomenon in other religions. Saul and his servant came 
to Samuel, the man of God, the seer, with a gift in their hands 
to inquire their way (i Sam. ix. 8). The companies of prophets 
who went about the country in Samuel's time were enthusiasts 
for Yahweh and for Israel. When Saul found himself among 
them he was possessed by the same spirit (i Sam. x, 10, ii). 
The prophesying in which he took part probably included violent 
movements of the body, inarticulate cries, a state of ec.stasy or 
even frenzy. The phra.se “ holy spirit ’’ in Acts, as applied to 
the Apostolic Church, probably indicates a similar state of 
religious exaltation ; it was accompanied by speaking with 
tongues, inarticulate utterances, which needed interpretation 
(1 Corinthians xiv. 27). In every religious revival, when the 
emotions arc deeply stirred, similar phenomena are met with. 
Such a movement was Montanism in the 3rd century. At the 
Reformation, while Luther was at the Wartburg, fanaticism broke 
out, and spread from Wittenberg ; prophets went about declar¬ 
ing the revelations which they had received. The Evangelical 
Revival in the i8th century also had its abnormal religious 
features. The Revival in Scotland in i860 was marked by one 
curious’fe^tire—the Gospel dance—when in their excitement 
nun and women got up and spun round and round till they 
were exhausted. Spontaneous praise and prayer marked the 
revival in Whiles in 1905-1906. 

Prophecy, as represented by the writings of the prophets, 
arose out of this state of religious exaltation, but left behind many 
of its features, h ahweh was believed to guide and guard the 
history of His chosen people Lsrael ; He controlled the action of 
the nations that came in contact with His people, so that, using 
them as His instruments. He might accomplish His purpose. 
T he function of the prophets was to interpret the course of history 
so ns to communicate God’s Word and will in judgment or in 
mercy. They were divinely endowed for this function by their 
inspiration. W'hile these prophets seem to have continued in the 
exercise of all their normal faculties, which were stimulated 
and not suppressed, yet they do claim a distinctive divine 
activity in their consciousness, and distinguish with confidence 
their own thoughts from the revealed word. That abnoimal 
psydiic states, such as visions and voices, were soriietimes 
experienced is not improbable ; but the usual prophetic state 
seems to have been one of withdrawal of attention from the outer 
world, absorption of interest in the inner life, devout communion 
and intercession with God, and the divine response in a moral 
or a spiritual intuition rather than an intellectual ratiocination. 
Possession by the Spirit in its external manifestations is ascribed 
to Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Saul, Elijah; but even when the 
same language is used of the later prophets, it is probably such 
an inward state as has just been described which is to be assumed. 
A feature inseparable from this later phase of prophecy is pre- 
dirlion. For the warning or the encouragement of the people the 
prophet as jehovah’s messenger declares what He is about to 
do. Thus the fall of Samaria in 722 B.c., the deliverance of 
Jerusalem in 70T, the overthrow of the kingdom of Judah in 586, 
the return from exile in 537 were all heralded by prophecy. 
This prediction was no shrewd political conjecture, but an 
application to existing conditions of the permanent laws of 
God’s government. The abnormal phenomena of inspiration, the 
presence and operation of the Holy Spirit, in the Apostolic 
Church, have already been noticed. While Paul does not deny 
nor depreciate these charisms, as tongues, miracles, &c., he 
represents as the more excellent way the Chri.stian life in faith, 
hope and love (i Cor. xii. 31). The New Testament represents 
the Christian life as an inspired life. It is living communion with 
('hrist, and therefore constant possession of the Holy Spirit. 
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Every Christian in the measure in which he has become a new 
creature in Christ is a prophet, because he knows by the en¬ 
lightening of God's Spirit “ what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God ” (Romans xii. 2). An occasional state 
of divine possession in the other religions becomes in the prophets 
of Israel a permanent endowmait for a few select agents of 
God s revelation; but when that revelation is consummated 
in Christ, inspiration becomes the universal privilege of all 
believers. 

While thfffe is much superstition in the view of inspiration 
found in many religions, and much imposture in the claims to the 
possession of it, yet it would be illogical to conclude that this 
feature of religion is altogether human error and not at all divine 
truth. Man's knowledge of God is conditional, and therefore 
limited by his knowledge of the world and himself, and has 
accordingly the same imperfection. The reality of a divine 
communion and communication with mttn is not to be denied 
because its nature has Ijeen imperfectly apprehended. We must 
estimate the worth of inspiration by the higher and not the 
lower stages, by the vision of an Isaiah or the consecration of 
a Paul; but at the same time we must be prepared to rec-ogniae 
its lowly beginnings. 

In dealing witli the inspiration of the Bible, to which the use 
of the term has in tlte Christian Church been largely restricted, 
It is important to remember that inspiration is primarily personal; 
and that it assumes varied forms and allows varying degrees. 

Other religions besides Christianity possess their sacred 
scriptures. The value attached to the Sibylline writings in Rome 
lias already been mentioned. In Greece, Homer and Hesiod 
were esteemed as authoritative esponents of the mythology ; a 
distinction was made between the poet's own words and tlie 
divine elcrnoiit, and what was offensive to reason, conscience or 
taste was explained allegorically. Hinduism distitiguislies two 
classes of .saci-ed writings, the S'mli (hearing), which were 
behoved to have been heard by inspired men from a divine 
source, and were endowed with supernatural powers, and the 
S/nriti (recollection) derived from tradition. Wliile the poets of 
the Rig-Veda, the oldest of the holy writings, do not claim 
inspiration, it is ascribed to them in the highest degree. Some 
of the Hindu sects—Vaishnavist and Saivist—regard some of the 
later writings as also divine revelation. In Zoruaslrianisin, the 
books of the Znid-Avc.sta were conceived by later generations at 
least as having been eternallv lormed by Ormu/.d, and revealed 
at the creation to his prophet Zoroaster, who, however, guarded 
the communication carefully in his mind until a very much later 
date in the world's history. Ormuzd drove Ahriman back to hell 
by reciting one ol the holy hymns. Buddhi.sm has its Tripilaka 
(three baskets), and the reading, reciting and copying of the 
sacred scriptures is one of the .surest means of acquiring merit. 
But as it ignores the gods, and places Buddha far alxive them, 
it does not claim divine inspiration for its writings. Buddha 
himself enlightens, but every man must save himself by walking 
in the true way which has been shown to liira. Confucianism lias 
its literature ol absolute authority on manners, morals, rites and 
politics, but Its claim does not rest on inspiration. These writings 
are revered as preserving the beliefs and customs of former ages, 
winch are believed to have been more familiar than the present 
with the Way of Heaven. For the Koran very extravagant 
claims are made by orthodox Islam. Although Mahomet at 
first feared that his call to be a prophet was a deception of evil 
spirits, and wished to take his own life, yet afterwards he uttered 
his decisions on most trivial matters as divine oracles. God 
preserves the original text of the Koran in Heaven, and blots out 
what He wills and leaves what He wills. By the angel Gabriel 
God communicated this book word for word to the prophet, so 
that the Koran is a faithful ropy of the heavenly book. The 
angels in heaven read the Koran. Wliile the orthodox theology 
asserted the eternity of the Koran, the Mo'tazilite school denied 
this for the reason that the spoken sounds and the written signs in 
which alone a revelation could be given must liave come to be 
in time. As Islam was not altogether independent of Christianity 
and Judaism, this doctrine of the Koran was probably intended 


as a reply to the claims of Jews and Christians for their holy 
writings. 

'J'he Pentateuch was accepted as authoritative law by the 
Jewish Church in 444 b.c. About two centuries later the Prophets 
(including the histories as well as the prophetic writings proper) 
were also acknowledged as sacred scriptures, although of inferior 
authoritj' to the Law. In tlie century before tlie Christian 
era the Writings, including Psalms and Proverbs, were included 
in the Canon. Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism dis¬ 
agreed about the recognition of the books now known as the 
Apocrypha. The writers of the New I'estament use the Old 
Testament as holy scriptures, as an authoritative declaration of 
the mind and will of God ; but tlie inaccuracy of many of the 
quotations, together with the use of the Greek translation as well 
as the original Hebrew, forbid our ascribing to them any theory 
of verbal inspiration. By the middle of the and century the four 
Gospels were probably accepted as trustworthy records of the 
life of Jesus. The Epistles were accepted as authoritative in 
virtue of apostolic authorship. By the end of the. 3rd century 
Uie use and approval of the churches had established the present 
canon. 

The doctrine of the inspiration of these writings in tlie Jewish 
and Christian Church now claims attention. Inspiration is first 
of all ascribed to persons to account for abnormal states, or 
exceptional powers and gifts ; in this doctrine it is transferred 
to writuigs, and its effects in securing for tliese inerrancy, 
authority, &c., are discussed with little regard for the psycluc 
state of the writers. 

The New Testament affirms the inspiration of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Jesus introduced a quotation from the noth Psalm with 
the words “ David himself by the Holy Spirit said ” (Mark xii. 
36), and in appealing to the law against tradition He used the 
phrase God said " (Matt. xv. 4). The author of the first 
Gospel descnlies a prediction as that “ wliich was spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet ” (Matt, i, 22), and so Peter refers to 
“ the scripture which the Holy Sjhrit spake before by the mouth 
of David " (Acts i. 16). For Paul as tor Peter the utterances ot 
the Old Testament arc “ the oracles of God " (Romans iii, 2 ; 
I Peter iv. 11). The final appeal is to what is written. God 
spoke in the prophets (Romans ix, 23 ; Hebrews 1. 1). The use 
ot OtuirreiKrTds in regard to the Scriptures in 2 Timothy 111. 
16 has already been noted. The Spirit of Christ is said to have 
been in the prophets (i Peter i. 11); and it i.s affirmed that “ no 
prophecy ever came iiy the will of man ; but men spake from 
God, Ixiiiig moved by the Holy Spirit " (2 Peter i. 21). The 
constant use of the Old Testament in the New confirms this 
doctrine of inspiration. Contemporary Jewish thought was in 
agreement with this view of the Old Testament. J'hilo describes 
Moses as “ that purest mind wliich received at once the gift ol 
legislation and oi prophecy with divinely inspired wisdom ’ 
(Ue amp. erud. c 24). Josephus again and again expresses his 
deep reverenre for the holy Scriptures, and his belief that the 
authors wrote under the influence of the Spirit of God. Accord¬ 
ing to Weber the doctrine of the Talmud is that “ the holy 
scripture came to be through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and has its origin in God Himself, who speaks in it.” But the 
nature of this inspiration must be more clo.sely defiiKid, and 
hence have arisen a number of theories of inspiration. 

The first theory is tliat of mechanical dictation, or verbal 
insjnration. The writers of the books of tlie Bible were God's 
pens rather than His penmen ; every word was given them hy 
God. Their faculties were suppressed that God alone might lie 
active in tliem. This conception is found in Plato, “ God has 
given the art of divination, not to the wisdom, but to the foolish¬ 
ness of man. No man, when in his wits, attains prophetic truth 
and inspiration : but when he receives the inspired word, eitl'er 
his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or he is demented by some 
distemper or possession” {Timaeus, 71). Philo declares that 
“ the understanding that dwells in us is ousted on the arrival of 
the Divine Spirit, but is restored to its own dwelling when that 
Spirit departs, for it is unlawful that mortal dwell with immortal'' 
{Quis rer. div. haeres, c. 53). Athenagoras adopted tlus view 
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in regard to the prophets. “ While entranced and deprived of' 
their natural powers of reason by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, they uttered that which was wrought in them, the spirit 
using them as its instrument, as a flute player might blow a 
flute.” Other figures used are these ; the inspired writer was 
the lyre, and the Holy Spirit the plectrum, or the writer was 
the vase, and the Holy Spirit filled it. Tile extravagances of 
Montanism threw some discredit on this conception, and we find 
Miltiades writing a treatise with the title That the Prophet ought 
not to speak in Ecstasy. But Gregory the Great called the writers 
of Scripture the calami of the Holy Spirit. After the Reforma¬ 
tion the Protestant Scholastics revived this view. Gerhard, 
Calovius and Quenstedt agree in ascribing to the Scriptures 
absolute infallibility in all matters, and describe the writers as 
‘‘ amanuenses of God, or Christ,” “ hands of the Spirit,” “ clerks,” 
“secretaries,” “manus et Spiritus sive.” The Formula con¬ 
sensus Helvetica probably reaches the extreme statement, when 
it declares that the Old Testament was “ turn quoad consonas, 
turn quoad vocalia, sive puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltern 
potestatem, et turn quoad res, turn quoad verba dtnsrvfvirTo^.'’ 
Seeing that the vowel-point system was introduced by Jewish 
scribes centuries after the books were written, this statement 
shows how recklessly theory may override fact. Of this theory, 
which has now few advocates, it is sufficient to say that it ignores 
all the data the Bible itself offers. On the one hand it is im¬ 
possible to maintain the inerrancy of the Bible in matters of 
science, philosophy, history, and even in doctrine and morals 
there is progress ; on the other hand the personal characteristics, 
the historical circumstances, the individual differences of the 
writers are so reproduced in the writings that the action of the 
human factor must be frankly and fully recognized as well as 
the divine activity. 

The second theory is that of dynamic influence or degrees oj 
inspiration. While the Spirit controls and directs, the human 
personality is not entirely suppressed. Even Philo recognized 
that all portions of Scripture were not equally inspired, and 
assigned to Moses the highest degree of inspiration. The Jewish 
rabbis jilacod the Law, the Prophets and the Writings on a 
descending scale of inspiration. “ The schoolmen followed 
them, and some distinguished four degrees of influence : sup^- 
intendence. which saved from positive error ; elevation, which 
imparted loftiness to the thought; direction, which prompted 
the writer what to insert and w’hat to omit : and .suggestion. 
which inspired Ixilh thoughts and words ” (M. Dods, The Bible, 
its Origin and Nature, |). irS, 1005). The co-operation of the 
divine and the human factors is recognized in Augustine’s saying 
about the authors ; “ Inspiratus a Deo, sed tamen homo.” It 
is interesting to note that Plutarch had to account for the .same 
human pe<-uliarities and imperfections in the Pythian responses 
as the Chnstian apologist in the Bible, and he offers a similar 
explanation. “ If she were obliged to write down, and not to 
utter the responses, we should not, 1 suppose, believe the hand¬ 
writing to be the god’s, and find fault with it, because it is inferior 
in point of calligraphy to the imperial rescripts; for neither is 
the old woman’s voice, nor her diction, nor her metre the god's ; 
hut it is the god alone who presents the visions to this woman, 
and kindles light in her soul regarding the future ; for this is the 
inspiration ” (op. cit. p, i iq). While degrees of inspiration must 
he recognized, the distinction miisl be made objectively, and 
not subjectively. We may say that where the revelation is the 
clearest, there inspiration is the fullest, that nearness to the 
perfect fulfilment in Christ of Go'd's progressive purpose deter¬ 
mines the degree of inspiration ; but we cannot formulate any 
elaborate theory of the operation of the Spirit from the stand¬ 
point of the psychic states of the writers. While subjectively we 
cannot separate the divine and the human .spirit in the process, 
so objectively we cannot distinguish the divine substance and 
the human form in the product of inspiration. This theory 
neither helps us to explain the origin of the writings nor guides 
us in estimating the contents. 

The third theory, which is a modification of the second, is 
that of essential inspirahon, which distinguishes matters oj 


doctrine and eendatet as closely related to God's purpose in the 
Scriptures from the remaining contents of the Scripture, and 
claims for the Bible only such inspiration os was necessary to 
secure accuracy in regard to these. The theology and the 
morality of the Bible arc inspired, but not its history, science, 
philosophy. This distinction is already anticipated in Thomas 
Aquinas’ theory of two kinds of inspiration, “ the direct, which 
is to be found where doctrinal and moral truths are directly 
taught, and the indirect, which appears in historical passages, 
whence the doctrinal and moral can only be indirectly evolved 
by the use of allegorical interpretation.’’ This view has the 
support of such names as Erasmus, Hugo Grotius, Richard 
Baxter, W. Paley and J. J. I. von Diillinger. It is to be observed 
that it lays emphasis on the necessity of correct views about 
doctrine and conduct; and this is an intellectualist standpoint 
which is not in accord either with the character or the influence 
of the Bible. Further, it does not explain how the same human 
mind can by divine inspiration obtain infallible knowledge in 
some matters, and yet be left prone to err in others. Again it 
docs not take account of the fact that tlie teaching of the Old 
Testament as regards belief and morals is progressive ; and that 
the imperfections of the earlier stages of tlie development are 
corrected in the later. That it is an advance on the other theories 
mu.st be acknowledged, as from this standpoint errors in history 
or science are no difficulties to the believer in the Bible as so 
inspired. It is necessary here to add that this emphasis on the 
infallibility of the knowledge of doctrine and morals communi¬ 
cated by the Scriptures had as its legitimate inference in the 
patristic and medieval period the claim that the Church alone 
was the infallible interpreter of the Scriptures. 

The fourth theorv'-- that of the Reformers (though not of their 
successors, the Protestant scholastics)—might be called that of 
vital inspiration, as its emphasis is on religious and moral life 
rather than on knowledge, Wliile giving to the Scriptures 
supreme authority in all matters of faith and doctrine, the 
Reformers laid stress on the use of the Bible for edification ; 
it was tor them primarily a means of grace for awakening and 
nourishing the new life in the hearts of God’s people. By the 
enlightening work of the Spirit of God the Word of God is 
discovered in the Scriptures: it is the testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
in the soul of the Christian tliat makes the Bible the power and 
wisdom of God unto salvation. By thus laying stress on this 
redem|)tive purpose of the divine revelation, the Reformers were 
delivered from the bondage ol the letter of Scripture, and could 
face questions of date and authorship of the writings frankly and 
boldly. Hence a pioneer of the higher criticism in Great Britain, 
W. Robertson Smith, was able to appeal to this Reformation 
doctrine. “ If I am asked why 1 receive Scripture as the Word 
of God, and as the only perfect rule ot faith and life, 1 answer 
with all the fathers of the Protestant Church, ‘ Because the Bible 
is the only record of the redeeming love of God, because in the 
Bible alone 1 find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and 
declaring to us in Him His will for our salvation. And this record 
1 know to be true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, 
whereby 1 am assured that none other but God Himself is able 
to speak such words to my soul' ” (in Denney’s Studies in 
Theology, p. 205). The Reformers’ application of tliis theory 
to the Bible was necessarily conditioned by the knowledge of 
their age ; but it is a theory wide enough to leave room for our 
growing modern knowledge of the Bible. 

Briefly stated, these are the conclusions which our modern 
knowledge allows. (1) Inspiration, or the presence and influence 
of the Divine Spirit m the soul of man, cannot be limited to the 
writers of the Scriptures ; but, comparing the Bible with tlie 
other sacred literature of the world, its religious and moral 
superiority cannot be denied, and we may, therefore, claim for it 
as a whole a fuller inspiration. (2) As different writings in the 
Bible have more or less important functions in the progressive 
divine revelation, wc may distinguish degrees of inspiration. 
(3) This inspiration is primarily personal, an inward enlightening 
and quickening, both religious and moral, of the writer, finding 
an expression conditioned by his individual characteristics in 
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his writing. (4) The purpose of inspiration is practical; the 
inspired men are used of God to give guidance in belief and 
duty by declaring the word and will t)f God as bearing on human 
life.' (5) As revelation is progressive, inspiration does not exclude 
defects in doctrine and practice in the earlier stages and their 
correction in the later stages of development. (6) As the pro¬ 
gressive revelation culminates in Ghrist, so He possesses fullest 
inspiration ; and it varies in others according to the closeness 
of their contact, and intimacy of their communion with Him. 
(7) As the primary function of Clu-ist is redemptive, so the 
inspiration of the liible is directed to make men “ wise unto 
salvation.” (8) It is the presence and influence in the souls of 
men of the same Spirit of God as inspired the Scriptures which 
makes the Hible effective as a means of grace ; and only those 
who yield themselves to the Spirit of God have the witness in 
themselves that the Bible conveys to them the truth and the 
grace of God. 

In addition to the book.s mentioned, see . A. B. Bruce, The Chic! 
End of Keveiatinn (i88i) ; C. A. Briggs, The IlMe, the Church, 
and the Jieasim (1892) ; W. N. Clarke, the Use of the Scriptures m 
I'heidu^v (iqoo) ; H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament (i8<)2) , 
B. F. WeblcuU, .-I (k'ncral Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
Hew Testament (ylh ed., iSqo) ; W Saiiday, Inspiration (3rd ed , 
1890) ; ,A. B. Uavidson, article ' Prophecy ” in Hastings's Hthle 
Diilionarv, iv, : A E Garvie, " Keveiatrun ” in Hastlngs’.s Bible 
Dutionarv (e.xtra volume). (.A. E. G.*) 

INSTALLATION, the action of installing or formally placing 
some one in occupation of an office or place. The med. Lat. 
insUiUare meant literally " to place in a seat or stall " {stallum), 
and the word, as now, was particularly used of the ceremonial 
induction id' an ecclesiastic, such as a canon or prebendaiy, to 
his stall in his cathedral choir. Similarly knights of an order of 
chivalry are ceremonially led to their stalls in the chapel of their 
order. The term is transferred to any formal establishment 
m office or position. From a French use of inslalier and nistalla- 
luiii, the, word is frequently applied in a transferred sense to the 
fixing m position and making ready for use of a mechanical, 
particularly electrical, apparatus or plant. 

INSTALMENT (for earlier staUment or esialliiieni, from Fr. 
esialer, to fix, arrange ; the change is probably due to the influence 
of the verb ” install ”), the payment of a sum of money at stated 
intervals and in fixed portions instead of in a lump sum ; hence 
the sums of money as they fall due at the periods agreed upon. 
For the system of purchase by deferred payments or instalments 
sec Hire-Purchase Agreement. 

INSTERBURG, a town in the kingdom of Prussia, situated 
at the point where the Angerapp and Instcr join to form the 
Pregel, 57 in. E. of Konigsberg by the railway to Eydtkuhnen, 
and at the, junction of lines to Memel .and .Allenstein. Pop. 
(1900) 27,787. It has four Evangelical churches, of which the 
town church is celebrated for its fine wood carvings, a Roman 
Catholic church, a synagogue, several schools and a park. 
Besides flax-spinning and iron-founding, Insterburg has manu¬ 
factures of machinery, shoes, cement, leather and beer, along 
with a considerable trade in cereals, vegetables, flax, linseed and 
wood, while horse - breeding is extensively carried on in the 
neighbourhood. Close to the town lies the demesne of Georgen- 
burg, with an old castle which formerly belonged to the Teutonic 
order. Insterburg, the “ burg ” on the Inster, was founded in 
the 14th century liy the knights of the Teutonic order. Having 
passed to the margraves of Branden'ourg, the village which had 
sprung up round the castle received civic privileges in 1583. 
During the next century it made rapid advances in prosperity, 
partly owing to the settlement in it of several Scottish trading 
families. In 1679 it was besieged by the Swedes ; in 1690 
it suffered severely from a fire; and in 1710-1711 from 
pestilence. 

See Tiiws, Urhunden eur Geschichte des Hauptamts Insterburg 
(Inst, 1895-1897, 3 parts) , and Kune Chromh der Stadt Insterburg 
(Konigsberg, 1883). 

INSTINCT. It is in the first place desirable to distinguish 
between the word “ instinct ” (Lat. instinctus, from instinguere, 
to incite, impel) as employed in general literature and the term 


“ instinct ” as used in scientific discourse. The significance of the 
former is somewhat elastic, and is in large measure determined 
by the context. Thus in social relationships we speak of “ in¬ 
stinctive ” liking or distrust; we are told that the Greeks had 
“ instinctive ” appreciation of art; we hear of an instinct of 
reverence or “ instinctive ” beliefs. We understand what is 
meant and neither desire nor demand a strict definition. But in 
any scientific discussion the term instinct must be used within 
narrower limits, and hence it is necessary that the term should 
be defined. There are difficulties, however, in framing a satis¬ 
factory definition. That given by G. J. Romanes in the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica runs as follows; 

“ Instinct is a generic term comprising all those faculties of mind 
which lead to the conscious performance of actions that are 
adaptive in character but pursued without necessary knowledge 
of the relation between the means employed and the ends 
attained.” This has been criticized both from the biological 
and from the psychological standpoint. From the biological 
point of view (he reference of certain modes of behaviour, 
termed instinctive, to faculties of mind for which “ instinct ” 
is the generic term is scarcely satisfactory ; from the psycho¬ 
logical point of c'lew the phrase “ without necessary knowledge of 
the relation between the means employed and the end attained " 
is ambiguous. (See Intelligence ok Animals.) In recent 
scientific literature the term is more frequently used in its 
adjectival than in its substantive form ; and the term “ in¬ 
stinctive ” is generally applied to certain hereditaiy modes of 
behaviour. Investigation thus becomes more olijective, and 
this is a distinct advantage from the biological point of view. It 
IS iiifleed sometimes urged that instinctive modes of behaviour 
should be so defined as to entirely exclude any reference to 
their psychological concomitants in consciousness, which are, 
it is said, entirely inferential. But as a matter of fact no small 
part of the interest and value of investigations in this field of 
inquiry lies in the relationships which may thereby 
be established between biological and psychological 
interpretations. Fully realizing, therefore, the difficult ,^0/. 
of finding and applying a criterion of the presence or 
absence of consciousness, it is none the less desirable, in the 
interests of psychology, to state that truly instinctive acts 
(as defined) are accompanied by consciousness. This marks 
them off from such reflex acts as are uneonseinusly performed, 
and from the tropisms of plants and other lowly organisms. 
There remains, however, tlie difficulty of finding any satisfactory 
criterion of the presence of consciousness. We seem forced to 
accept a practical criterion for purposes of interpretation rather 
than one which can be theoretically defended against all adverse 
criticism. We have reason to believe that some organisms 
profit by experience and show that they do so by the modification 
of their behaviour in accordance with circumstances. Such 
modification is said to be individually acquired. To profit by 
individual experience is thus the only criterion we possess of the 
existence of the conscious experience itself. Rut if hereditary 
behaviour is unaccompanied by consciousness, it can in no wise 
contribute to experience, and can afford no data by which the 
organism can profit. Hence, for purposes of psychological 
interpretation it seems necessary to assume that instinctive 
behaviour, including the stimulation by which it is initiated 
and conditioned, affords that na'ive awareness which forms an 
integral part of what may be termed the primordial tissue of 
experience. 

We are now in a position "to give an expanded definition of 
instinctive behaviour as comprising those complex groups of 
co-ordinated acts which, though they contribute to experience, 
are, on their first occurrence, not determined by individual 
experience ; which are adaptive and tend to the well-being of 
the individual and the preservation of the race ; which are due 
to the co-operation of external and internal stimuli ; which are 
similarly performed by all members of the same more or less 
restricted group of animals ; but which are subject to variation, 
and to subsequent modification under the guidance of individual 
experience. 
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If a brief definition of instinct, from the purely biological 
point of view be required, that given in the Dictionary of Philo- 
Daiiai Psychology may be accepted : “ An inherited 

float ,' reaction of the sensori-raotor type, relatively complex 
and markedly adaptive in character, and common to a 
group of individuals.” Instinctive behaviour thus depends solely 
on how the nervous system has been built through heredity ; 
while intelligent behaviour depends also on those characters 
of the nervous system which have been acquired under the 
modifying influence of individual relation to the environment. 

Such definitions, however, are not universally accepted. 
Wasmann, for example, divides instinctive actions under two 
groups: (I) those which immediately spring from the inherited 
dispositions; (2) those which indeed proceed from the same in¬ 
herited dispositions but through the medium of sense experience. 
The first group, which he regards as instinctive in the strict 
acceptance of the term, seem exactly to correspond to those which 
fall under the definition given above. The second group, which 
he regards as instinctive in the wider acceptance of the term, 
nearly, if not quite, correspond to those above spoken of as 
intelligent—though he regards this term as falsely applied (see 
Intelligence of Animals). By using the term instinctive 
in both its strict and its wider significance, Wasmann includes 
under it the whole range of animal behaviour. 

It will he seen that from the biological standiioint there fall 
under the stricter definition those hereditary modes of behaviour 
which arc analogous to hereditary forms of structure ; and that 
a sharp line of distinction is drawn between the behaviour which 
is thus rendered definite through heredity, and the behaviour 
the distinguishing characteristics of whicli are acejuired in the 
course of individual life. What in popular usage are spoken of 
as the instincts of animals, for example, the hunting of prey by 
foxes and wolves, or the procedure of ants in their nests, are 
generally joint products of hereditary and acquired factors. 
Wasmann’s comprehensive definition so far accords with popular 
usage. But it tends to minimize the importance of the dis¬ 
tinction of that which is prior to individual experience and that 
which results therefrom. It is the business of scientific inter¬ 
pretation to disentangle the factors which contribute to the 
joint-products. It is indeed by no means easy to distinguish 
between what is dependent on individual experience, and what 
is not. Only by careful observation of organisms throughout 
the earlier phases of their life-history can the closely related 
factors be distinguished with any approach to scientific accuracy. 
By the patient study of the behaviour of precocious young birds, 
such as chicks, pheasants, ducklings and moorhens, it can be 
readily ascertained that such modes of activity as 
''unning, swimming, diving, preening the down, scratch- 
ute. 'tg the ground, pecking at small objects, with the 
characteristic attitudes expressive of fear and anger, are 
so far instinctive as to be definite on their first occurrence—they 
do not require to be learnt. No doubt they are subsequently 
guided to higher excellence and effectiveness with the experience 
gained in their oft-repeated performance. Indeed it may be 
said that only on the occasion of their initial performance are 
they purely instinctive ; all subsequent performance being in 
some degree modified by the experience afforded by previous 
behaviour of like nature and the results it affords. It should 
be remembered that such comparatively simple activities, 
though there is little about them to arrest popular attention, are 
just the raw material out of which the normal active life of such 
organisms is elaborated, and that for scientific treatment they 
are therefore not less important than those more conspicuous pier- 
formances which seem at first sight to call for special treatment, 
or even to demand a supplementary explanation. The instincts 
of nest-building, incubation and the rearing of young, though 
they occur later in life than those concerned in locomotion and 
the obtaining of food, are none the less founded on a hereditary 
basis, and in some respects are less rather than more liable to 
modification by the experience gained by the carrying out of 
hereditarily definite modes of procedure. Here the instinctive 
factor probably predominates over that which is experiential. 


But in the “ homing ” of pigeons there is little question that the 
experiential factor predominates. The habit results mainly from 
the modification of the higher nerve-centres tl^ough individual 
and intelligent use. In the migration of birds we are still un¬ 
certain as to the exact nature and proportional value of the 
instinctive and intelligent factors. The impulse to migrate, 
that is to say, the calling forth of specific activities by climatal 
or other presentations, appears to be instinctive ; whether the 
direction of migration is in like manner instinctive is a matter of 
uncertainty; and, if it be instinctive, the nature of the stimuli 
and the manner in which they are hereditarily linked with re¬ 
sponsive acts is unexplained. To say that it is due to hereditary 
experience is generally regarded as inadmissible. For modern 
interpretation hereditary modes of behaviour afford experience ; 
in no other sense can it be .said that experience is inherited. 

A good example of the methods of recent investigation is to be 
found in Dr G. W. and Mrs Beckham’s minute observations on 
the habits and instincts of the solitary wasps. They 
enumerate the following primary types of instinctive Bxmmpitt 
behaviour : the manner of attacking and capturing a ///». 
particular kind of prey which alone affords the requisite 
presentation to sense ; the manner of conveying the prey to the 
nest; the general style and locality of the nest; the method and 
order of procedure in stocking the nest with food for the unseen 
young. It is noteworthy, however, that although the manner in 
which the prey is stung (for example) is on the whole similar in 
the case of the members of any given species—that is to say, all 
the wasps of the species behave in very' much the same manner— 
yet there are minor variations in detail. This outcome of pro¬ 
longed and careful observation is of importance. It affords a 
point of departure for the interpretation of the genesis of existing 
instincts. Furthermore, the observations on American wasps 
render it probable that the earlier accounts of the instinctive 
behaviour of such wasps are exaggerated. Romanes thought 
that the manner of stinging and paralysing their prey might be 
justly deemed the most remarkable instinct in the world. Spiders, 
caterpillars and grasshoppers arc, ho said, stung in their chief 
nerve-centres, in consequence of which the victims are not 
killed outright, but rendered motionless and continue to live in 
this paralysed condition for several weeks, being thus available 
as food for the larvae when these are hatched. Of course, he 
adds, the extraordinary fact which stands to be explained is that 
of the precise anatomical, not to say the physiological, know¬ 
ledge which appears to be displayed by the insect in stinging 
only the nerve-centres of its prey. But the Beckhams’ careful 
observations and experiments show that, with the American 
wasps, the victims stored in the nests are quite as often dead 
as alive ; that those which arc only paralysed live for a varying 
number of days, some more, some less ; that wasp lan'ae thrive 
just as well on dead victims, sometimes dried up, sometimes 
undergoing decomposition, as on living and paralysed prey ; 
that the nerve-centres are not stung with the supposed uni¬ 
formity ; and that in some cases paralysis, in others death, 
follows when the victims are stung in parts far removed from any 
nerve-centre. It would seem then that by the stinging of insects 
or spiders their powers of resistance are overcome and their 
escape prevented ; that some are killed outright and some 
paralysed is merely an incidental result. 

Granted that instinctive modes of behaviour are hereditary 
and definite within the limits of congenital variation, the question 
of their manner of genesis is narrowed to a clear issue. „ ^ , 
Do they originate through the natural selection of ortginl 
those variations which are the more adaptive; or do 
they originate through the inheritance of those acquired modifica¬ 
tions which are impressed on the nervous system in the course 
of individual and intelligent use ? Romanes, taking up the 
inquiry where Darwin left it, came to the conclusion that some 
instinctive modes of behaviour which he termed “ primary ” 
are due to the operation of natural selection alone ; that others, 
which he termed “ secondary,” and of which he could give few 
examples, were due to the inheritance of acquired modifications 
from which, in the phrase of G. H. Lewes, the intelligence had 

xiv.21 a 
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lapsed : while others, which he termed “ blended,” were partly 
due to natural selection and partly resulted from the inheritance 
of acquired habit. There has been a prolonged controversy 
lietween the school of interpretation, commonly spoken of as 
Lamarckian, which advocates a belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters, and the school, with Weismann as their 
leader, which questions the evidence for, or the probability of, 
such inheritance. I'hc trend of modem opinion appears to Ik’ in 
the direction of the Weismannian interpretation. And it must 
be regarded as questionable, if not improbable, that instinctive 
modes of behaviour are in any degree directly due to the inherit¬ 
ance of habits inudligentiy acquired. That intelligent habits 
mav secure the survival of those organisms whose germ-plasm 
bears the seeds of favourable congenital variations is not im¬ 
probable. But in that case intelligent procedure only contrihules 
to the survival and not to tlie origin of hereditary variations. 

To te.st the hypothesis that natural selection is an essential 
condition to the genesis of instinctive behaviour it should be the 
aim of investigation to find crucial cases. This is, 
otaerva however, no easy task. We ought to be able to adduce 
tiom. cases in which, where the incidence of natural selection 
is excluded, acquired habits do not become instinctive. 
But it is difficult to do so. It seems, however, that in young 
chicks drinking from still water is a habit acquired through 
imitation of the acts of the hen-mother. The presentation of 
such water to sight does not evoke the appropriate instinctive 
response, white the presentation of water taken into the bill does 
at once ex’oke a characteristic response. Now it would seem 
that in the former case, since the hen teaches " all her chicks 
to peck at the water, she shields them from the incidence of 
natural selection. But though the hen can lead her young to 
peck ,al the water, she cannot “ teacli " them how to perform 
the complex movements of mouth, throat and head required 
for actual drinking. In this matter they arc not shielded from 
the incidence of natural selection. Titus it would seem that, 
where natural selection is excluded, the habii has not become 
congenitally linked with a visual stimulus; but where natural 
.selection is in operation, the response has been thus linked with 
the stimulus ol water in the bill. 

If this interpretation be correct we have here an example of 
the manner in which imitation plays an important part in the 
formation of habits which though oft-repeated are 
r/oo*' transmitted as hereditary instincts. But tlie 

imitati\’e act is itself instinctive. The characteristic 
feature of the imitative act, at the instinctive level, is that the 
presentation to sight or hearing calls forth a mode of Ixihaviour 
of like nature to, or producing like results to, that which afiords 
the stimulus. The nature of instinctive imitation needs working 
out in further detail. But it is probable that what we speak of 
as the imitative tendency is, in any given species, the expression 
of a considerable numlier of pitrticular responses each of which is 
congenitallv linked with a parlicul.ir presentation or stimulus. 
The group of instincts which we class as imitative (and they afford 
only the foundations on which intelligent imitation is ba.se.d) 
are of biological value chiefly, if not solely, in those species which 
form larger or smaller communities. 

The study of instinct is in the genetic treatment of evolutionary 
science a study in lieredity. Tlie favouring hionomic conditions 
are those of a relatively constant ent ironment under 
Sel»ilon relatively stereotyped responses are udvantage- 

benaitf. “US. If the environment be complex, there IS a corre¬ 
sponding complc.xity in instinctive behaviour. But 
adjustment to a complex environment may be reached in two 
ways ; by instinctive adaptation through initially stereotyped 
behaviour ; or by plastic accommodation by acquired modifica¬ 
tions. The tendency of the evolution of intelligence is towards 
the disintegration of the stereotyped modes of response and the 
dissolution of instmet. Natural sclertion which, under a uniform 
and constant environment, leads to the survival of relatively 
fixed and definite modes of response, under an environment 
presenting a wider range of varying possibilities leads to the 
survival of plastic accommodation through intelligence. This 


plasticity is, however, itself hereditary. All intelligent procedure 
implies the inherited capacity of profiting by experience. In¬ 
stinctive in the popular sense, it does not fall within the narrower 
definition of the term; it is more conveniently described as 
innate. It is important to grasp clearly the distinction thus 
drawn. A duckling only a lew hours old if placed in water swims 
with orderly strokes. 'I’lie stimulus of water on the breast may 
be regarded as a sensory presentation which is followed by a 
definite and adaptive application of behaviour. But this specific 
application is dependent upon a prolonged racial preparation of 
the organism to respond in lliis particular way. Such response 
is instinctive. It is wholly due, as such, to racial preparation. 
(Compare the case of a boy who learns to ride a bicyck. This is 
not wholly due, as such, to racial preparation, but is also partly 
due to individual preparation. The boy no doubt inherits a 
caparitv for riding a bicycle, otherwise he could never do so. 
But hr has to learn to ride none the less. Individual experience 
is a condition which without the innate capacity cannot take 
effect. Instinct involves inherited adaptation ; intelligence, an 
inlierited power, embodied in the higher nerve-centres, ol 
accommodation to varying circumstances. 

See C. Lloyd Morgan, IJalnl and Instincl (1890), and Animal 
Behaviour (1900) , G. J. Romanes, Mental EvoluUon in Aniinah 
(i8S,t), and kahtral Htsturv of Inslimt (1886) , Lord .^vpbu^v, On 
the Imtinets of Animals (1889) ; Marshall, Instinct and Jieason 
(1898) . Milts. Mature of Ammal Intelliience (1898) , St George 
Mivart, Nature and Thought (18.S2), and Origin of Human lieason 
1899) , K Wasmann, /lur Entwicketung dcr InsUnctc (1897)^ 
nsitnel und hitefligen:: im Tierreieli (1899, ling, trans 1901) : G* 
and C Peckham, Instincts and Habits of Sohtarv Wasps (1898) . see 
also the bibliography (.section " Instinct and Impulse ' j in Jialclwin’s 
Ihet of Philosophv and Psyihotagv (('. Li.. M.) 

INSTITUTE (from Lat. inshtune, to establish or set up), 
.something e.stablisbed, an institution, particularly any society 
established for an artistic, educational, scicnlilic or social purpose. 
The word seems In have been first a[)plied in English to such 
institutions for the advancement of science or art as were 
modelled on the great Frcnrh society, the InstiUit Nalional (.see 
AcATiEMiiis). It is thus the mime ot such societies as the Koval 
Institute of British .Architects, the Imperial Institute and the 
like. It is extended to similar organizations, particularly to 
educational, on a smaller or local scale, such as Mechanics' or 
Workmen's Institutes, and is sometimes applied to charitable 
foundations. In the United States the word is, in a particular 
sense, applied to periodic classes giving in.struction in the 
principles of education to the teachers ol elementary and district 
schools. The term “ institute ” is often used to translate the 
Lat. instifutw, in the sense of a treatise on the elements of any 
subject, and particularly of law or jurisprudence ; thus the 
compilation of the principles of Roman law, made h)’ order of 
the emperor Justinian, is known as Justinian's Institutes, and 
hence Coke's treatise on English law, of wliicli the first part is 
better known us Coke upon Littleton, is called The Institute. 
The same title is borne by Calvin's work on the elements 
of the Christian doctrine. In .Scots law ‘‘ institute ” is the 
person named in a settlement or testament to whom' an estate 
is first limited; those who follow, failing him, are termed 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH, the name generally appilied both 
in the British Isles and in America to a type of church which 
supplements its ordinart' work by identifying itself in various 
ways with the secular interests of those whom it seeks to influence. 
The idea of such extension of function grew out. of the recognition 
of the fact that the normal activities of church work entirely 
failed to retain the interest of a large class of the population to 
whom the ritual formality of ordinary services was unacceptable. 
Various attempts were made to overcome this deficiency, e.g. by 
modifying the form of service or of some services, by the addition 
to the ordinary services of more or less informal meetings 
(r.g. the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon services), by specially 
excusing persons from wearing the normal church-going attire 
in holiday resorts, and by holding services out of doors. The 
principle underlying all these changes is systematized in the 
Institutional Cliurch which, in addition to its main building for 
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specifically religious services, provides other rooms or buildings 
which during the week are open for the use of members ancf 
friends. 1/ectures, concerts, debates and social gatherings arc 
organized ; there are reading rooms, gymnasiums and other 
recreation rooms ; various clubs (cycling, cricket, football) are 
formed. The organization of the whole is subdivided into special 
departments managed by committees. By these various means 
many persons are attracted into the atmosphere of the church’s 
work who could not be induced to attend the formal services. 

This expansion of normal church work may Ije traced back in 
Kngland to at least as early as 1840, but the full development 
of the Institutional Church belongs only to the latter years 
of the iQth century. The chief example in England is Whitefield’s 
Central Mission in Tottenham Court Road, London, a church 
which, in addition to an elaborate organization on the lines above 
described, has an official journal. In the United States the 
movement may he said to date from about 1880. The name 
“ Institutional ” was first applied to Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
by Dr William jewett Tucker, then president of Dartmouth 
College. The obvious criticism that this epithet emphasizes 
the administrative and secular side to the exclusion of the 
spiritual led to the tentative adoption of other titles, e.g. the 
''Open Church," the “Free Church,’’ the former of which is 
the more commonly used. In 1894 was formed the “Open and 
Institutional Church league ’’ at New York, which held a 
number of conventions and served as a headquarters for the 
numerous separate churches. In connexion with this league was 
formed the “ National h'cderation of Churches and Christian 
Workers," which held a convention in 1005. 

Sfc C. Siiv^cster Homo. TItr hnfifutiofial Chnnh (London, lo<Vr) ; 
Cl W. Mead, Mn/lern Mrthiiih ni Churrh Work (New Y<irl(, l 897 ) I 
K. Woods. J'.n^ltsh Social Moi’emcni^i (Now York, iSgi). 

INSTRUMENT (Lat. mslrummtum, from insiruen, to build 
up, furnish, arrange, prepare), that which ran be used as a 
mean.s to an end, hence a mechanical contrivance, implement 
or tool : the word is more parlirul.arly applied to the implements 
of applied science, m mathematics, surgery, surveying, &e., 
while those of the handicrafts arc generally known as “ tools.’’ 
A specific use of the term is ior the various contrivances used 
to produce musical sounds, “ musical instruments.’’ 

In law an " instrument " is any formal or written document 
by which expression is given to a legal art or agreement. This 
is a classical use of the I,at. inslruinrntum, a document, record. 
The term may be used in a wide .sense, us a mere writing, meant 
only to form a record, or in a particular .sense with reference 
to certain statutes. For example, the Stamp Act 1891 defines an 
instrument as an expression including every WTitten document; 
for the purposes of the Iffirgery Act 1861 a post-office telegram 
accepting a wager has been defined as an instrument. In 
l■,\pressiolls such as “ deed, will, or other written instrument ’’ 
the word means any written document under which a right or 
liabilitv, legal or equitable, exists. 

INSTRUMENTATION. “ Instrumentation ’’ is the best term 
that can be found for that aspeet of musical art which is concerned 
with timbre. The narrower term “ orchestration ” is applied 
to the instrumentation of orchestral mu.sic. .Since the most 
obvious differences of timbre are in those of various instruments, 
the art which blends and contrasts timbre is most easily discussed 
as the treatment of instruments ; but wc must use this term with 
philosophic breadth and allow it to include voices. Instrumenta¬ 
tion is in all .standard text-books treated as a technical subject, 
from the point of view of practical students desirous of writing for 
the modern orchestra. -And as there is no branch of art in which 
mechanical improvements, and the consequent change in the 
nature of technical difficulties, bear so directly upon the possi¬ 
bilities and methods of external effect, it follows that an exclusive 
preponderance of this view is not without serious disadvantage 
from the standpoint of general musical culture. There is 
probably no other branch of art in which orthodox tradition 
is so entirely divorced from the historical sense, and the history, 
when studied at all, so little illuminated by the permanent 
artistic significance of its subjects. When improvements in the 


structure of an instrument remove from the modern composer’s 
memory an entire category of limitations which in classical 
music determined the very character of the instnimcnt, the 
temptation is easy to regard the improvement as a kind of 
access of wisdom, in comparison with which not only the 
older form of the instrument, but the part that it plays in 
classical music, is crude and archaic. But we .should <fo better 
justice to improvements in an instrument if we really understood 
how far they give it, not merely new resources, but a new 
nature. And, moreover, those composers who have done 
most to realize this new nature (as Wagner has done for the 
brass instruments) have also retained, to an extent unsuspected 
by their imitators, the definite character which the instrument 
had in its earlier form. 

As it is with mechanical improvements, so is it to a still 
greater degree with changes in the function of timbre in art. 
Throughout the 19th century so fatal was the hold obtained 
on the popular mind by the technical expert’s view of instru¬ 
mentation, that it was impossible to hear the works of Handel 
and Bach without “ additional accompaniments ’’ conceived 
in terms of art as irrelevant to those of i8th-ccntur%' polyphonys 
as the terms of Tumerian landscape are irrelevant to the decora¬ 
tion of the outside wall.s of a cathedral. There is some reason 
10 hope that the day of these misconceptions is passed ; although 
there is also some reason to fear that on other grounds the 
present era may he known to posterity as an era of instrumenta¬ 
tion comparable, in its gorgeous chaos of experiment and its 
lack of consistent ideas of harmony and form, only to the monodic 
period at the beginning of the 17th century, in which no one 
had ears for anything but experiments in harmonic colour. We 
do not propose to concern ourselves here with those technical 
subjects which are the chief concern of standard treatises on 
instrumentation. Our task is simply to furnish the general 
reader with an account of the tvpcs of instrumentation prevalent 
at various musical periods, and their relation to other branches 
of tfie art. 

The Vocal Slyte of the /Olh Century .—In the i6tii century 
in.strumentation was, in its normal modern .scn.se, non-existent; 
but in a special sense it was at an unsurpassable stage of pier- 
fection, namely, in the treatment of pure vocal harmony. In 
every mature period of art it will be found tliat, howTver much 
the technical rules may be collected in one .special category, 
every artistic category has a perfect interaction with all the 
others; and this is nowhere more perfectly shown than when the 
art is in its simplest possible form of maturity. Practically 
every law of harmony in iftth-ccnturv music may be equally 
well regarded as a law of vocal effect. Discords must not be 
taken unprepared, because a singer can only find his note by a 
mental judgment, and in attacking a discord he has to find a 
note of which the harmonic meaning is at variance with that of 
other notes sung at the same time. Melody must not make more 
than one wide skip in the same direction, because by so doing 
it would cau,se an awkward change of vocal register. Two parts 
must not move in consecutive octaves or fifths, because by so 
doing they unaccountably reinforce each other by an amount by 
which they impoverish the rest of the harmony. Thus we justify, 
on grounds of instrumentation, laws usually known as laws 
of harmony and counterpoint. Apart from such considerations, 
19th-century vocal harmony shows in the hands of its greatest 
masters an inexhaustible variety of refinements of vocal colour. 
A volume might be written on Orlando di Lasso's art of so 
crossing the voices as to render possible successions of chords 
which, on a keyed instrument where such crossing cannot 
be expres.scd, would be a horrible scries of consecutive fifths; 
the beauty of the device consisting in the extreme simplicity 
of the chords, combined with the novelty due to the fact that 
lhe.se chords cannot be produced by any ordinary means without 
incorrectness. 

Decorative Instrumentation .—In the 17th centurjf the u.se of 
instruments became a nece.s.sity ; but there were at first no 
organized ideas for their treatment except tho.se which were 
grounded on their use as supporting and imitating the voice. 
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The early 17th-century attempts at their independent use and 
characterization are historically interesting, but artistically 
almost barbarous. Sometimes they achieve rare beauty by 
accident. Heinrich Schiitz’s Lamenlatw Davidi is written for a 
bass voice accompanied by four tromb mes and organ. The trom¬ 
bone parts are on exactly the same material as the voice, which 
in fact forms with them a five-part fugue-texture. 'I’he effect is 
magnificent, and admirably suited to the dignity of the trombone. 
Moreover, the opening theme is formed of .slow arpeggios ; and 
the more modern harmonic elements, though technically chro¬ 
matic, consist, from the modern point of view, rather in swift 
changes between nearly related keys than in chromatic blurring 
of the main key. All this, especially in a writer like Schiitz, 
who is saturated with every jirogrcssivc tendency of the time, 
seems to point to a deep sense of the appropriate styde of 
trombone writing. Yet, so insensible is Schiitz to the euphony 
of his own work, that he proposes, as an alternative for the first 
and second trombones, two violins an octave higher, the other 
parts remaining unaltered ! Imagination boggles at the vileness 
of tliis cfTeot. 

The chief work done in instrumentation in the jyth century 
is undoubtedly that of the Italian writers for the violin, who 
developed the techrik|ue of that instrument until it proved not 
only more resourcelul but more artistically organized than that 
of the solo voire, which by the time of Handel had become 
little better than an acrobatic monstrosity. In the art of 
Bac h and Handel, instrurnenlation, as distinguished from choral 
writing, has attained a definite artistic coherence, tihoral 
writing itself has become different from what it was in the ifith 
century. The free use of discords and of wider interi'als, together 
with the influence of the florid elements of .solo-singing, enlarged 
the bounds of choral expression almost beyond rei'ognition, while 
they crowded into very narrow quarters the subtleties of 16th- 
century music. These, however, by no means disappeared; 
and such devices as the, crossing of parts in the second Kyrie of 
liach's H Minor Mass (bars 7, S, 14, 15, 22, 2^t, 50) abunelantly 
show that in the hands of the great masters artistic truths are 
not things which a change of date can make false. 

But the treatment of instruments in Bach and Handel has a 
radical difference from that of the art which was soon to succeed 
it. It has precisely the same limitation as the treatment of 
form and emotion ; it ('annot change as the work proceeds. 
Its contrasts are like those of an architectural scheme, not those 
of a lamlscape or a drama. It admits of the loveliest combina¬ 
tions of timbre, and it ran alternate them in considerable variety. 
Modern composers have often produced their most characteristic 
orchestral effects with fewer contrasting elements than Bach 
uses m his Trauer-Ode, in the pastoral symphony in his Christmas 
Oratorio, in the first chorus of the cantata Ltebsler Colt, wann 
werd’ ich sterhen, and in many other cases; but the modem 
instrumental effects are as far outside Bach's scope as a long 
passage of preparation on the dominant leading to the return 
of a first subject is beymnd the scope of a gigue in a suite. 
Bach’s conception of the function of an instrument is that it 
holds a regular part in a polyphonic scheme; and his blending of 
tones is like the blending of colours in a purely decorative design. 

Those instruments of which the tone.s and compass are most 
suitable for polyphonic melody are for the most part high in 
pitch; a circumstance which, in conjunction with the practice 
(initiated by the monodists and ratified by science and common 
sense) of reckoning chords upwards from the bass, leads to the 
conclusion that the instruments which hold the main threads 
in the design shall be supported where necessary by a simple 
harmonic filling-out on some keyed instrument capable of forming 
an unobtrusive background. The chords necessary in this part, 
which with its supporting bass is called the continuo, were 
indicated by figures; and the evanescent and delicate tones 
of the harpsichord lent themselves admirably to this purpose 
where solo voices and instruments were concerned. For the 
support of the chorus the more powerful organ was necessary. 
It is in the attempt to supply the place of this r.ontuiiw (or 
figured bass) by definite orchestral parts that modern per¬ 


formances, until the most recent times, have shown so radical an 
incapacity to grasp the nature of 18th-century instrumentation. 
The whole point of this filling-out is that, the polyphonic design 
of the main instruments being complete in itself, there is no 
room for any such additional inner parts as can attract attention. 
In the interest of euphony some harmonious sound is needed to 
bridge the great gap which almost always exists between the 
bass and the upper instruments, but this filling out must be of 
the softest and most atmospheric kind. Bach himself is known 
to have executed it in a very polyphonic style, and this for the 
excellent reason that plain chords would have contrasted so 
strongly with the real instrumental parts that they could not fail 
to attract attention even in the softest tones of the harpsichord 
or the organ, while light polyphony in these tones would elude 
the ear and at the .same time perfectly bridge over the gap in 
the harmony. There seems no good reason why in modern 
performances the pianoforte should not be used fur the purpose; 
if only accompanists can be trained to acquire the necessary 
delicacy of touch, and can be made to understand that, if they 
cannot extemporize the necessary polyphony, and so have to 
play .something definitely written for them, it is not a mass of 
interesting detail which they are to bring to the public ear. A 
lamentable instance of the prevalent contusion of thotight on thl' 
point is shown by the vocal scores of the Bach cantatas corre¬ 
sponding to the edition of the liarh Gesetlschaft (which must n->i 
be held responsible for them). In these Bach's polyphona 
designs are often obliterated beneath a mass of editorial countei- 
point (even where Bach has carefully written the words “ laslo 
solo,” “ no filling out "), The same comments apply to the 
attempts sometimes made to fill out the bare places in 18th- 
century clavier music. There is no doubt that such filling out 
was often done on a second harpsichord with stops of a very light 
tone ; but, if it cannot be done on the modern pianoforte in a 
touch so light as to avoid confusion between it and the notes 
actually t.rittcn as essential to the design, it certainly ought 
not to be done at all. The greater richness of tone of the modern 
pianoforte is a better compensation for any bareness that mat’ 
be imputed to pure two-part or three-part writing than a filling 
out which deprives the listener of the power to follow the essential 
lines of the music. The same holds good, though in a lesser 
degree, of the resources of the harpsichord in respect of octave- 
strings. To sacrifice phrasing, and distinctness in real part¬ 
writing, to a crude imitation of the richness produced mechanic¬ 
ally on the harpsichord by drawing 4-ft. and 8-ft. registers, is 
artistically suicidal. The genius of the modern pianoforte is to 
produce richness by depth and variety of tone ; and players who 
cannot find scope for stich genius in the real part-writing of the 
i8th century will not get any nearer to the 18th-century spirit 
by sacrificing the essentials of its art to an attempt to imitate 
its mechanical resources by a modern tour de force. 

Symphonic Instrumeniation .—The difference between decora¬ 
tive and symphonic instrumentation is admirably shown by 
(Buck. In the famous dedic,atory letter of his Alceste he mentions 
among other conceptions on which his reform of opera was to be 
based, that the co-operation of the instruments ought to be 
regulated in iiroportion to the interest and the passion, a doctrine 
of which the true significance lies in its connexion with other 
conditions of opera which are incompatible with the polyphonic 
treatment of instruments as threads in a decorative scheme. 
The date of this famous letter was 1767, but after Alceste Gluck 
was still able to use material from earlier work ; and the overture 
to Armide is adapted from that of Telemacco, written in the year 
of Bach’s death (1750). 

To write an account of symphonic instrumentation in any 
detail would be like attempting a history of emotional expression ; 
and all that we can do here is to point out that the problem 
which was, so to speak, shelved by tlie polyphonic device of the 
continuo, was for a long time solved only by methods which, 
in any hands but those of the greatest musters, were very in¬ 
artistic conventions. In the new art the concentration of atten¬ 
tion upon form, as a more important source of dramatic interest 
and climax than texture, resulted in a neglect of polyphony which 
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seriously damaged even Gluck’s work, and which always had the 
grave inconvenience that while the new methods of blending 
and contrasting instruments stimulated an increase in the variety, 
if not in the size of orchestras, there was at the same time extreme 
difficulty in finding occupation for the members of the lower 
middle class of the orchestra in ordinary passages. On the other 
hand, it is significant how everything in the development of 
new instruments seems to suggest, and be suggested by, the 
new methods of expression. The invention of the damper-pedal 
in the pianoforte epitomizes the difference between polyphony 
and symphonic art, for it is the earliest device by which sounds 
are produced and prolonged in a way contrary to the spirit of 
" real ” part-writing. It is possible to conceive of any number of 
notes struck and sustained by the fingers as consisting of so 
many quasi-vocal parts ; but when a series of single sounds is 
played and each sound continues to vibrate by means of a pedal 
which prevents the dampers from falling on the strings, then we 
are con.scious that the sounds have been produced as from one 
part, and that they nevertheless combine to form a chord ; and 
tliis is as remote from the spirit of polyphonic part-writing 
as modern English is from classical Greek. 

The pianoforte trios of Haydn are perhaps the only works 
of first-rate artistic importance in wliicli there is no doubt that 
the earlier stages of the new art do not admit of sufficient poly¬ 
phony to give the instruments fair yday. Haydn finds the piano¬ 
forte so completely capable of expressing his meaning that he is 
at a loss to find independent material for any accompanying 
instruments ; and the violoncello in his trios has, except perhaps 
in four passages in the whole collection of thirty-three works, 
not a note to play that is not already in the bass of the pianoforte ; 
while the melodics of the violin arc, more often than not, doubled 
in the treble. Yet there is a certain difference between this and 
the work of a poor artist whose designs are threadbare. It would 
be impossible to add a note to Haydn’s trio ; the only question 
is how to account for the superfluity of much of the string parts 
and how to make tlie trios effective in performance. It is some¬ 
times suggested that the ’cello part is best omitted and these 
works played as violin sonatas. But experiment shows that in 
this i-ondition much of the violin part sounds incomplete ; and 
the truth appears to be that Haydn is thinking, like any modern 
composer, of the opposition of two solid bodies of tone—the 
pianoforte and the stringed instruments. And it will be found 
that the method of performance which most nearly justifies the 
instrumental effect of these otherwise beautiful works is that in 
which the pianoforte player regards himself as frequently 
doubling the stringed instruments, and not vice versa. He 
should therefore in all such passages play extremely lightly, 
so as to give the violin and ’cello the function of drawing the main 
outline. In the time of Bach such writing was beautifully suited 
to enliven the dry glitter of the harpsichord, and Bach's ducts 
for clavier and violin seem to have been sometimes played as 
trios with a violoncello playing from the clavier bass. But this 
was ineffective with the pianoforte, and is only explicable in 
Haydn as a survival. His trios were, indeed, published under the 
title of “ pianoforte sonatas with accompaniment of violin and 
violoncello ” ; but this in no way militates against the alxive 
remarks as to their proper method of performance nowadays, 
when we take into consideration the greater strength of tone of 
the modern pianoforte, especially in the bass, and the fact that 
in no case could a violinist consent to play as an accompaniment 
such melodies as that at the beginning of the G major trio known 
as No. I. 

For Mozart there never was any such embarras de richesse 
in any combination of instruments. His music is highly poly¬ 
phonic, and modern in its instrumental treatment throughout. 
It was lucky for the development of instrumentation (as in all 
branches of music during the change from polyphonic to formal 
design) that whenever the texture is not polyphonic the natural 
place for melody is on the surface: in other words, when the 
aci'ompaniment is simple the tune is generally on the top. 
Haydn, when he was not tempted by the resources of an instru¬ 
ment so complete in itself as the pianoforte, soon learnt to write 


artistically perfect string quartets In which the first violin, though 
overwhelmingly the most important part, is nevertheless in 
perfect balance with the other members of the scheme, inasmuch 
as they contribute exactly what their pitch and the little poly¬ 
phonic elaboration admissible by the style will enable them to 
give. In the treatment of the orchestra volumes might be written 
about Haydn’s and Mozart’s sense of fitness, as shown in Haydn’s 
experiments and Mozart’s settled methods. Where they con¬ 
sent to any practical custom from practical necessity they also 
con.sent because it is artistically right for them, and if it had not 
been artistically right they would have soon swept it away. For 
example, it has often been said that the extent to which their 
orchestral viola parts double the basses is due, partly to bad 
traditions of Italian opera, and partly to the fact that viola 
players were, more often than not, simply persons who had failed 
to play the violin. This was in many cases true, and it is equally 
true that Mozart and Haydn often had no scruple in following the 
cuistoms of very bad composers. But, when we look at the many 
passages in which the violas double the basses, we shall do well 
to consider whether there is room in the harmonic scheme for the 
violas to do anything else, and whether the effect would not 
be thin without them. As music becomes more polyphonic the 
inner parts of the orchestra become more and more emancipated. 
Already Mozart divides his violas into two parts quite as often 
as he makes them play with the basses. In Beethoven’s orchestra¬ 
tion there is almost always room for an independent viola part. 
There is not room for one together with an independent violon¬ 
cello part; the wonderful use of muted solo violoncellos in the 
slow movement of the I’anoral Symphony being a special effect, 
like the earlier instance in Haydn’s i2lh Salomon Symphony. 
Otherwise, when Beethoven has anything special for the violon¬ 
cellos to .siiy, he invariably softens and deepens their singularly 
incisive cantabile tones by doubling them with the violas. In 
the orchestras of his day this was perhaps the only safe proceeding 
for players unaccustomed to such responsibilities, and that may 
have been one of Beethoven's reasons for it. But it is equally 
certain that the pure violoncello tone in large masses belongs to 
a distinctly different region of orchestral effect. Haydn’s numer¬ 
ous examples of independent violoncello melodies are almost 
all either marked solo or written for such small orchestras that 
they would be played as solos. 

Similar principles apply in infinite detail to the treatment of 
wind instruments, and we must never lose sight of them in 
speculating as to the reasons why the genius of Beethoven was 
able to curry instrumentation into worlds of which Haydn and 
Mozart never dreamt, or why, having gone so far, it left any¬ 
thing unexplored. A subject so vast and so incapable of classifica¬ 
tion cannot be discussed here, but its aesthetic principles may be 
illustrated by the extreme case of the trumpets and horns, which 
in classical times had no scale except that of the natural harmonic 
series. This could be fixed, within certain limits, at whatever 
pitch suited the composition ; but on the horn it could be only 
very partially filled out by notes of a muffled quality produced 
by inserting the hand into the bell of the instrument, a device 
impossible on the trumpet. These instruments thus produced, 
in Haydn’s and Beethoven’s times, a very remarkable but 
closely limited scries of effects, which, as Sir George Macfarren 
pointed out in the article “ Music ” in the gth edition of the 
Enrydopaedio Britannica, gave them a peculiar character and 
function in strongly asserting the main notes of the key. An 
instance of this characteristic function, specially remarkable 
because the composer has taken exceptional measures for it, 
is Beethoven’s overture to Fidelio. It is in E major, while 
Beethoven chooses to use trumpets in C. The only note which 
these can play in E major is the tonic, to which they are accord¬ 
ingly confined until the recapitulation of the second subject. 
This is unexpectedly placed in C major, the remotest key reached 
in the overture, and one that had already appeared in an impre.s- 
sive passage in the introduction which foreshadows the reference 
in the first act to the hero in his dungeon (“ Der kaum mehr 
lebt und wie ein Schalten schwebt ”). In this key the trumpets 
blaze out with an effect which entirely depends upon their 
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restricted part hitherto. On a sufficient acquaintance with the 
work this would probably have revealed the essential nature of 
the iastrument to a hearer unacquainted with technicalities, 
and revealed it rather as a characteristic than as a limitation. 
A still mure remarkable instance will be found in the third 
statement of the theme of the finale of the qlh symphony. When 
the truinpets take it up they make a remarkable change at its 
iith bar, for no other reason than that one of the notes, though 
perfectly within their scale, and, indeed, already produced by 
them in the very same bar, is so harmonized as to suggest the 
freedom of an instrument with a complete scale. This passage 
shows that if Ifeethoven liud had the modern trumpet at his 
disposal, while he would no doubt freely have used its 
resources, he would nevertheless have maintained its character 
as an instrument founded on the natural scale, and would 
have agreed with Brahms that the nobility and purity of 
its lone depends upon its faithful adherence, at least within 
symphonic limits, to types of melody suggestive of that 
.scale. 

This lirings us to the latest radical change effected in instru¬ 
mentation, the change from symphonic to dramatic principles. 
It will Ije convenient to tiike one supreme composer as the 
artist who has dealt so consistently wiih the c.s.sentials of the 
new style that he may he conveniently regarded as its creator. 
Even with this limitation the subject is too vast for us to enter 
into details. 

Dramatic Instrumentation .— There is hardly one of Wagner’s 
orchestral innovations whicli is not inseparably connected with 
his adaptation of music to the requirements of drama; and 
modern conductors, in treating Wagtier’s orchestration as the 
normal standard In which all previous and contemporar)' 
music must be judged, are doing iheir best to found a tradition 
which in another fifty years will be exploded as thoroughly as 
the tradition ot symphonic additional accompamments is now 
exploded in the performances of Bach and Handel. The main 
difference bctw'ccn symphonic and modern dramatic orchestration 
depends on this: that in a symphony any important incident 
will probably be heard again within five minutes, in evei7 
circumstance of formal symmetry and preparation that can 
attract the attention. This being so, it is absurd in a symphony 
to use only such orchestral colours as would be fit for dramatic 
moments which are not likely to recur for an hour or two, il they 
recur at all. .Such a passage us bars s to 8 in the first movement 
of Beethoven's 8tii symphony ts as unintelligible from the 
point of view of Wagnerian opera .as the opening of the Klietngald 
ts unintelligible frotn tbe point of view of symphony. But both 
are quite right. The modern Wagnerian conductor is apt to 
complain tliat Beethoven, in his four-bar jihrase, drowns a melody 
which lies in the weakest register of the clarinet by a crowd of 
superfluous notes in oboes, horns and flutes. The complaiiier 
entirely overlooks the fact that this is the kind of music in which 
such a phrase will certainly be heard again before we have time to 
forget, it; and as a matter of fact the strings promptly repeat it 
fortissimo in a position which nothing can overpower. A crowd of 
instruments that seemed at first to overwhelm it in sympathetic 
comments is perfectly dramatic and appropriate on the symphonic 
scale. On the operatic scale established by Wagner such detail is 
simply lost. Ear greater poly|ihonir detail of another kind is 
no doubt [tosisible, but it requires fur longer time for its expression. 
It cannot change so rapidly. It engages the ear more exclusively, 
and therefore it needs an accuracy and an elaboration of para¬ 
phernalia quite irrelevant to symphonic art. The accuracy and 
the paraphernalia arc equally exemplified in all Wagner’s 
additions and alterations of the classical orchestral scheme, 
for these all coasist in completing t le families of instruments 
so that each timbre can be pte.sented pure m complete harmony. 
But the greatness of Wagner is shown in the fact that with 
all the effect his additions liave in revolutionizing the resources 
ot orchestration, he never regards his novelties as substitutes 
lor the natural principles of instrumental effect. His brass 
instruments have lost nothing of their ancient nobility. In 
his gigantic designs it inevitably happens that instuimental 


resources are strained to their utmost, and there is, perhaps, 
hardly anything which the makers and players of instruments 
can be trained to do which is too remote to be demanded by 
some extreme dramatic necessity in Wagner’s scheme. But it 
ts always some such extreme necessity that demands it, and 
never an appetite too jaded for natural resources. The crucial 
example of this is what Richard Strauss has ingeniously called 
the “ al fresco ” treatment of instruments in large orchestral 
masses (Berlioz-Strauss, Instrumentationslehre, edition Peters). 
Experience shows that in the modern orchestra there is safety in 
numbers, and that passages may with impunity be written for 
thirty-two violins which no single player can execute clearly. 
Whether this justifies Wagner’s successors and imitators in 
showing a constant preference for passages of which not even 
the general outline is practicable ; whether it justifies a state 
of things in which the normal compass of every instrument 
in an advanced zoth-ccntiiry score would appear to be about 
a fifth higher than any pl.ayer of that instrument will admit; 
whether it proves tliat il is artistically desirable dial when there 
are eight horns in the orchestra their material .should lie indistin¬ 
guishable from pianoforte writing, and that, in short, the part of 
every instrument should look exactly like the part of every 
other—such C|ue.stions arc for posterity to decide. Al pre.senl 
we can only be certain that the criterion according to which 
Brahms, being a symphonic writer, has no mastery of orchestra¬ 
tion wliatever, is not a criterion compatible with any sense of 
symphonic .style. It is therefore not a criterion which can do 
justice to the principles of Wagner's non-symphonic art, for its 
appreciation thereof is inevitably one-sided, beast ot all can 
il conduce to the formation of sound critical standards for the 
new instrumentation which is now in process of development 
for the future forms ot instrumental music. These, we cannot 
doubt, will be as profoundly influenced by Wagner .as the 
sonata style was influenced by Gluck. 

Finally, it must be remembered that musical eupliony and 
emotional effect are inseparable from considerations of harmony 
and polyphony. Timbre it.self is, as Helmholtz shows, a kind of 
hannony felt but not heard. Not even the imagination and 
skill of Berlioz could galvanize into permanent artistic life an 
instrumentation based e.xclu.sively upon instruments, however 
suggestive his wonderful orchestral effects may have been to 
contemporary and later artists, who realize that artistic effects 
must proceed from artistic causes. 

Chamber-music .—The instrumentation of solo combinations 
is one of the largest and most detailed subjects in the art ot 
music. Something has been said above as to its earlier aspects 
in the time of Haydn. Before that time il was based ex 
dusively on the use of the harpsichord either as a means ol 
supporting the other instruments or as also contributing principal 
parts to the combination. Thus there were no string-quartets 
before Haydn—at least none that can be distinguished from 
symphonies for string-l^and. 

Richard Strauss, in his edition of Berlioz’s work on Instru¬ 
mentation, paradoxically characterizes the classical orchestral 
style as that which was derived from chamber-music. Now it 
is true that in Haydn’s early days orchestras were small and 
generally private; and that the styles of orchestral and chamber- 
music were not distinct; but surely nothing is clearer than that 
the whole history of the ri.se of classical chamber-music lies in 
its rapifl differentiation from the coarse-grained orchestral 
style with which it began. Orchestral wind-parts have been 
discovered belonging to Haydn’s string-quartet Op. i, No. 5 ; his 
quartet in D minor, Op. q,No.4, is already in a style which not even 
the most casual listener could mistake for anything orchestral. 
On this differentiation of styles rests the whole aesthetics of 
chambcr-music ; but the subject is very subtle, and there is 
much, as for example in .Schubert’s quartets and his C major 
quintet, that is inspired by orchestral ideas without in the least 
vitiating the chamber-music style; though, judged by its appear¬ 
ance on paper, it seems as unorthodox as the notoriously 
orchestral beginnings of Mendelssohn's quartet in D and quintet 
in Bb. The beginning of Mendelssohn’s F minor quartet i.s. 
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again/a case usually, but perhaps wrongly, condanned for its 
orchestral appearance on paper. Such matters cannot be decided" 
off-hand by the mere fact that tremolos are characteristic of 
orchestras: the question is whether in individual cases they 
have not a special character when played by single players. 
Where this is so there need be no confusion of style; but the 
danger of such confusion is great, and with the rise of modern 
dramatic instrumentation it may be doubted whether there are 
any standards of criticism in current use for chamber-music of 
other than the sonata style. The development of pianoforte 
technique since Beethoven has been in some ways even more 
revolutionizing than tliat of the brass instruments; and piano¬ 
forte instrumentation, both in solo and in chamber-music, is a 
study for a lifetime. 

Orchestral Schemes Typical of Different Periods. 

I. r 6 th Century. —We, with our stereotyped modem notions of the 
grouping of voices, may get some idea of the freedom of the lOth- 
century composers' imagination by noting that the four-part move¬ 
ments for serai-clioriis or solo voices in Palestrina's Masses present 
us with no lower than seventeen different combination" of voices, 
and that of these tile f.’mihar group of soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
IS not the most common, though if is invanable as that used for entire 
four-jiart Masses. Jii three-part movements Palestrina presents us 
with twelve combinations of voices. In his five-iiart Masses and 
single movements we find eight combinations, and his six-part 
Masses and .single movements show eleven. And when he writes in 
eight parts for a double chorus the two grou)>s are seldom identical. 

2 edth Century — lytli-century instrumentation may be neglected 
here as having begun in chaos and ended in the schemes ol 
tlie iHlh-ccntury decorative instrumentation The following is 
Bach’s fullest orchestra : the string-band, consisting (as at the 
present day) ol violins in two parts, violas, violoncellos, doubled 
(where the contrary is not indicated) by double basses; the wind 
instruments (generally one to each part, as the string-band was never 
large) 2 flutes, 2 or ,5 oboes, or oboe d’ utiiore (a lower-pitched and 
gentler type), taitlc or oboe da cacexa (some kind of alto oboe corre¬ 
sponding to the cor anglais), bassoon, generally doubling the string 
basses, 2 horns, with parts needing much greater practice in high 
notes than is customary to-day, 3 (occasionally 4) trumpets, of which 
at least the first 2 were played by players especially trained to 
])roduce much higher notes than are compatible wath the power to 
produce the lower notes (the high players were called Ctartn-BMser 
and the others Principal-It laser) ■. a pair of kettle-drums, tuned to 
the tonic and dominant of the piece. 

Handel’s orchestra is less detailed. He does not seem to have 
found any English trumpeters capable of playing as high parts ,as 
those of the German Clann-Pla.ser, and Ins plan seems generally to get 
as many oboes and bassooms as could be procured to double the top 
anil bottom of his string-band. But his definite orche.stral effects in 
certain places {eg. " He led them forth like sheep," in Israel in 
Egypt, And the music of the IVikh of E'n.tor, and the appearance of 
Samuel's spirit in .Sail?) are as modern as Gliick’a. 

3. Svmphonu Ordiextralum.— Mozart’.s full symphonic .scheme 
requires the string-band, I flute (rarely 2), 2 oboes,' 2 clarinets (when¬ 
ever he could obtain them, he being the first composer who really 
a])preciate<l them, insteail of regarilmg them either as cheap substi¬ 
tutes for the clartno or high trumpet of’Bach, or, like Gluck and, with 
rare and late exceptions, Haydn, as merely adding to the force of 
tuttt passages). Further, 2 horns, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets and a pair 
ol kettle-drums. 

Mozart imports from church music 3 trombones for special 
passages m his operas. 

Beethoven almost always has 2 flutes, and invariably 2 
clarinets. In liis 5th symphony he introduced 3 trombones 
and extended both'the upper and lower extreme.s of the winil- 
band by a piccolo and a double bassoon. ” Turkish music," 
t e. the big dnim, cymbals and triangle, was used by H.aydn in his 
Military Symphony, and Mozart in his Entfiihrung, for reasons of 
” local colour ” ; it appears as an extreme means of climax in the 
finale of Beethoven’s gth symphony. 

4 Wagner's Orihcsira : Trtst,in and Isolde .—(Families of instru- 
ment-s are connected by a brace ) 

Strings : as usual, but subject to minutely complex grouping. 

3 flutes (3rd to play piccolo when required). 

2 oboes. 

1 cor anglais. 

■; bassoons. 

2 clarinets. 

I bass clarinet. 

4 horns. (The mechanical improvements by which horns and 
trumpets acquired a complete scale have revolutionized the 
nature ol those instruments ; and Wagner’s orchestration, 
more than that of any other composer, has profited by this, 
■yet, in the preface to the score Wagner speaks very strongly 
of the loss of the original character of the horn in the hands of 


ordinary players; and goes so far as to say that, if experience 
had not shown that they could be trained to play nearly as 
smoothly as the classical players, he would have renounced all 
the advantages of the new mechanism.) 

3 trumpets. 

3 trombones. 

1 tuba. 

2 or, for safety in tuning, 3 kettle-drums. 

Triangle and cymbals. 

1 harp (mnltiplied quant, suf ). 

In Der king des Ntbelungen Wagner specifies the proportions of the 
string-band as lO first and ib .second violins, 12 violas, :2 violon¬ 
cellos, 8 double bas.ses. The rest of the orchestra consists of— 

Piccolo and 3 flutes. 

/ 3 oboes and cor anglais, or 4 th oboe. 

(3 bassoons, or 2 and contra-fagotto. 

3 clarinets and 1 bass clarinet. 

8 horns, 4 of whom are also required to play 4 specially con¬ 
structed tenor and bass tubas 

r ordinary (double-bass) tuba. 

/ 3 trumpets. 

(I bass trumpet. (A project of Wagner’s which mstrument- 
maker-s found impracticable, .so that Wagner had to Con¬ 
tent himsell with a kind of valve trombone shaped like a 
trumpet) 

3 trombones and i double-bass trombone. 

2 pairs of kettle-drums. 

Triangle. 

Cymbals. 

Big drum. 

Gong. 

0 harps. 

5. Chamber-music. —Bach's and his contemporaries’ combinations 
with the harpsichord sliow the natural fondness, in lus day, for 
instruments of a tone loo gentle for prominent use in large rooms, 
or indeed for survival in modern times. Thus there was quite as 
much imixirtant solo music for the flute as for the vioUn ; and 
almost more music for the viola da gauiba than lor the violoncello 
A frequent combination was flute, violin and harpsichord (very 
probably with a violoncello doubling the bass), and in more than one 
case the violin was partly tuned lower to soften its tone 

Classical and moilern chamber-music in the sonata style con.sists 
mamly ol string-quartets tor 2 violins, viola and violoncello; 
string-trios (rare, becau.se very diflicull to write sonorously) ; piano 
forte-trios (pianoforte, violin ami violoncello) , pianoforte-quartets 
(pianoforte witli string-tno) , pianoforte-quintets (pianoforte witli 
string-quarlet) ; strmg-qumtcts (with 2 viola-s, very rarely with 
2 violoncellos), and (in two important cases by Brahms) string- 
sextets Larger combinations, being serai-orcliestral, especially 
where the double-bass and wind instruments are used, lend them¬ 
selves to a Bomevvhaf lighter style , thus Beethoven’s septet and 
Schubert’s octet are both in the nature of a very large sercnaile. 

Wind instruments produce very special effects in cliamber-music, 
and need an exceedingly adroit lethnique on the part of the composer. 
Magmficent examples are Mozart's trio for pianoforte, clarinet an<l 
viola, his quintet for pianoforte, oboe, clannet, horn and bassoon 
(imitated by Beethoven), lus quintet for clannet and strings, 
Brahms’s clarinet-qiiinlel for the same combination, and liis trio for 
pianoforte, violin and bom. (D F. T.) 

INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT, the name given to the 
decree, or written constitution, under which Oliver Cromwell 
as “ lord protector of the commonwealth ” governed England, 
Scotland and Ireland from December 1653 to May 1657. 

The Long Parliament was expelled in April 1653 and the 
council of state dissolved ; the Idttle, or Nominated, parliament 
which followed ended its existence by abdication ; and Cromwell, 
officially lord general of the army, with a new council of state, 
remained the only recognized authority in the country. It was 
in these circumstances tliat the Instrument of Government, 
drawn up by some officers in the army, prominent among whom 
was John Lambert, was brought forward. The document 
appears to have been under consideration since the middle of 
October 1653, but Ludlow says it was “ in a clandestine manner 
carried on and huddled up by two or three persons,” a remark 
probably very near the truth. The nominated parliament 
abdicated on the 12th of December 1653, and after certain 
emendations the Instrument was accepted by Cromwell on the 
lOth. Consisting of forty-two articles, the Instrument placed 
the legislative power in the hiinds of “ one person, and the people 
assembled in parliament ”; tlie executive power was left to 
the lord protector, whose office was to be elective and not 
hereditary, and a council of state numbering from thirteen to 
twenty-one members. The councillors were appointed for life; 
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fifteen were named in the Instrument itself; and Cromwell 
and the council were empowered to add six. To fill vacancies 
parliament must name six persons, of whom the council would 
select two, the choice between these two bein)t left to the pro¬ 
tector. A parliament was to meet on the 3rd of September 1654, 
and until that date the protector with the consent of the council 
could make ordinances which would have the force of laws. 
After the meeting of parliament, however, he had no power of 
legislation, nor had he any veto upon its acts, the utmost he 
could do being to delay new legislation for twenty days. A new 
parliament must he called “ once in every third year,” elaborate 
arrangements being made to prevent any failure in this respect, 
and for five months it could not lie di.ssolved .save with its own 
consent. The parliament, composed of a single chamber, was to 
consist of 460 members—400 for England and Wales, and 30 
each for Scotland and Ireland—and the representative system 
was entirclv remodelled, growing towns sending members tor the 
first time, and many small boroughs being disfranchised. A 
large majority of the English members, 2(15 out of 400, were 
to be elected by the counties, where voters must possess land 
or personal property of the value of £200, while in the boroughs 
the franchise remained unaltered. In Scotland and Ireland the 
arrangement of the representation was left to the protector and 
the council. Roman ('atholics and all concerned in the Irish 
rebellion were permanently disfranchised and declared incapable 
of sitting 111 parliament, and tho.se w'ho had taken part in the 
wai against the parliament were condemned to a similar dis¬ 
ability during the first four parliamenis. The protector was 
empowered to raise a revenue of £200,000 in addition to a sum 
sufficient to maintain the na\T and an army of 30,000 men, and 
religious liberty was granted “ pro\'ided this liberty be not 
cxiended to I’opery or Prelacy,” The chief officers of state w’ere 
to be chosen with the C(insent of parliament, and a parliament 
must be suniuioned at once in case of war. The practical effect 
of the Instrument was to entrust the government of the three 
countries to the parliament for five months out of every three 
years, and to the protector and the council for the remainder of 
the time. Although the Instrument bristled with possibilities 
ol difference between parliament and protector, “it is impossible," 
as Gardiner .says, " not to be struck with the ability of its 
framers.” 

Ha>’ing issued many ordinances and goc'emed in accordance 
with the terms of the Instrument, t'romwcll duly met parliament 
on the 3rd of September, and on the following day he urged the 
members to give it the force of a parliamentary enactment. Many 
representatives objected to the provision placing the supreme 
power in the hands of a single person and of parliament, a dis¬ 
cussion which was futile, as clause XII. of the Instrument 
declared that “ the persons elected shall not have pow'er to alter 
the government as it is hereby .settled in one single person and a 
parliament.” The proceedings were soon stopped by Cromwell, 
who on the 12th of .September explained that there was a differ¬ 
ence between “ fundamentals ” which they might not, and 
" circumstantials " which they might, alter. He concluded by 
stating tlial tliev would be excluded unless they subscribed a 
recognition to be true to the protector and the commonwealth, 
aiifl to respect the terms of clause XII, Over three hundred 
members took the required step ; but they proceeded to alter 
the Instrument in other ways, and over the question of the 
control of the army they were soon in sharp conflict with the 
proteetor. At length, on the 22nd of January 1635, Cromwell, 
counting twent\' weeks as five months, dissolved parliament. 

Regarding the Instrument as still in force the protector sought 
for a time to rule in accordance with its provisions ; hut new 
difficulties and growing discontent forced him to govern in a more 
arbitrary fashion. However, in July 1656 he issued writs for 
a second parliament which met in the following Sepleinber. 
Many members, men of advanced views, were excluded by the 
council of state, acting on the strength of clause X\TI., which 
declared that those elected must be “ persons ot known integrity, 
fearing God, and of good conversation.” The remainder dis¬ 
cussed the question of the future government ot the country, i 
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and in May 1657 Cromwell assented to the Humble Petition and 
Advice, which supplanted the Instrument of Government. 
Gardiner says the Instrument was “ the first of hundreds of 
written constitutions which have since spread over the world, 
of which the American is the most conspicuous example, in which 
a barrier is set up against the entire predominance of any one 
set of official persons, by attributing strictly limited functions 
to each.” 

The text of the Instrument is printed in S. K. Gardiner's Consti- 
lutional Documents of the- Puritan Revolution (Oxford, 1899). Sec also 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, vols. ii 
and iii, (London, 1897-1901) ; L. von Ranke, Englische Gcschichte 
(1859-1808); and T. Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches (London, 
1897-1901). (A, \V. H,*) 

INSUBRES (’Ino/i/ifpee, ”lixr(Hi/ 3 po(), a Celtic people of upper 
Italy, the most powerful in Gallia Transpadana, inhabiting the 
country between the Adda, the Ticinus and the Alps. According 
to Livy (v. 34) they appear to have been a branch of the Aedui 
in Gallia Transalpina, though others assume that they were 
Umbrians, a view to some extent supported by the form 
Is-nmbr-es. Livy states that Ilcllovesus and his Gauls, having 
crossed the Alps and defeated the Etruscans near the Ticinus. 
found themselves in the territory of the Insubres (also the name 
of a paftus of the Aedui). Here they built a city and called it 
Mediolanum (Milan), after the name of a village in their home 
in Gallia Transalpina. The name Insubres thus appears applied 
to the inhabitants (i) of the Aeduan pagits, (2) ol the territory 
in Gallia Transpadana occupied by Bellovesus,(3) to the founders 
of Mediolanum. From 222 to 195 b.c. the Insubres were 
frequently at war with the Romans. In 222 they were de 
feated at Clastidium by M. Claudius Marcelhis, who gained 
the spalia opi'ma by slaying with his own hand their king 
Viriilomarus (V'irdumanis), and in 194 they were finally sub 
dued by L. Valerius Flaccus. 

See H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde (i<io2) ii 170; \ Holdet 
Atfkeltischer Sprachsihat:, ii. (1004). 

INSURANCE, a term meaning generally “ making oneself safe 
against ” something, but specially used in connexion with 
making financial provision against certain risks m the busines.s 
of life. The terms Assurance and Insurance are in orditiars- 
usage synonymous, but in the profession “ assurance ” is con¬ 
fined to the “life" business, and “insurance” to fire, marine 
and other miscellaneous risks. Assurance was the earlier term, 
and was used of all forms of insurance indiscriminately till the 
end of the 16th century. Insurance—in its earlier form, “ ensur- 
ance "—was first applied to fire risks (see note s.v. “ Insurance ” 
in the New English Dictionary). 

1. Genrrai. History 

During the latter half of the 19th century the practice of insur¬ 
ance extended with unprecedented rapidity, partly in novel 
forms. While its several branches, such as life insurance, 
casualty insurance and others, have each had an independent 
and characteristic development, all these together form an 
institution peculiar to the modern world, the origin and growth 
of which attest a remarkable change in men's ideas and habits 
of thought. 

The simplest and most general conception of insurance is a 
provision made by a group of persons, each singly in danger 
of some loss, the incidence of which cannot be foreseen, that 
when such loss shall occur to any of them it shall be distributed 
over the whole group. Its essential elements, therefore, are 
foresight and co-operation ; the former the special distinction 
of civilized man, the latter the means of social progress. But 
foresight is possible only in the degree in which the consequences 
of conduct are assured, i.e. it depends on an ascertained regularity 
in the forces of nature and the order of society. To the savage, 
life is a lottery. In hunting, rapine and war, all his interests 
are put at hazard. The hopes and fears of the gambler dominate 
his impulses. As nature is studied and subdued, and as society 
is developed, the element of chance is slowly eliminated from 
life. In a progressive society, education, science, invention, 
the arts of production, with regular government and civil order, 
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steadily work together to narrow the realm of chance and extend 
that of foresight. But there remain certain events which may 
disturb all anticipations, and in spite of any man’s best wisdom 
and effort may deprive him of the fruits of his labour. These 
are mainly of two classes : (i) damage to property by the great 
forces of nature, such as lightning and hail, by the perils of the 
sea and by fire; (2) premature death. A useful life has an 
economical value. But no skill can make certain its continuance 
to its normal close. In the reasonable expectation that it will 
last until a competence is gained or the family ceases to be 
dependent, young men marry ; but some will die too soon, and 
in the aggregate multitudes are left destitute. Both classes 
of loss are alike, in that they fall on individuals in the mass who 
are not known beforehand nor selected by any traceable law. 
But the sufferers are ruined, while the same pecuniary loss, if 
distributed over the whole number, would be little felt. Wherever 
the sense of community has existed this has been discerned, 
and some effort made to act upon it. Thus in feudal I'.urope 
it was customary for the houses of vas.sals to be restored after 
fire at the cost of the estate. In England in the J7tli century 
the government practised a method of relief after accidental 
fires. When such a loss was proved to the king in council, the 
chancellor sent a king’s brief to churches, sheriffs and justices, 
asking contributions, and trustees for the sufferers administered 
the funds collected. But under the last two .Stuarts gross frauds 
resulted, and the system fell into disrepute and disuse. At best, 
the voluntary relief provided by charity after losses are incurred 
is but sporadic and irregular. Insurance begins when the 
liability to loss is recognized as common, and provision is made 
bolorehand to meet it from a common fund. The efficient 
organization of communities or groups for this purpose is an 
e.sseri l ially modern achievement of social science. But the 
history of the cmiception in its formative stages is extremely 
obscure. 

Its first appearance in business life is often sought in the marine 
loans of the ancient Greeks, fully described by Demosthenes. 
Money was advanced on a shlj) or cargo, to be repaid with large 
interest if the voyage prosper, but not repaid at all if the ship loe 
lost, the rate of interest being made high enough to pay not only 
for the use of the capital, hut for the risk of losing it. Loans of 
this character have ever since been common in maritime lands, 
under the name of bottomry and respondentia bonds, (See 
below. Marine. Insurance.) But the direct insurance of sea- 
risks for a premium paid independently of loans began, as far 
as is known, in Belgium about a.d. i.too. During the next 
century the risks of insurance for the usual voyages between 
London and European ports were carefully considered, and 
customarv rates became estalilished. In his address in opening 
Elizabeth's first parliament in 1559, Sir Nicholas Bacon said, 
" Doth not the wise merchant in every adventure of danger 
give part to have the rest assured ? ” In 1601 parliament 
created a commission to decide disputes under contracts for 
marine insurance, and the preamble of the act (43 Eliz. ch. 12) 
expresses the best thought of the British mind in that day upon 
the subject. Thus the business of marine insurance was intelli¬ 
gently and wisely practised three centuries ago. But the under¬ 
writers were private persons, acting independently, so that the 
insured lacked the benefit of large aggregations of capital to make 
his contract safe : while the insurer, who took one or a few risks, 
was without the security of large averages and might be crushed 
by an exceptional loss. A partial remedy was gradually reached 
in London. Men who had caiiital to employ in this hazardous 
business used to meet at fixed hours when shipowners and 
merchants could negotiate with them. The higgling of the open 
market, in view of all the circumstances of each risk—as the 
character and condition of the ship, its crew and cargo, the length 
and route of the voyage, the season, the current rate of interest 
and profits—deterrnined the rate of premium ; and when this 
obtained general assent, the written agreement was signed by 
each underwriter for that part of the risk which he assumed. 
Towards the end of tltc 17 th century these meetings were held 
in Lloyd’s coffee-house, and their simple practice gradually 


prew into the complete and complicated system of marine 
msurance now general. The underwriters together evolved 
rules and improved methods, but continued for generations 
to insure severally, without corporate powers or common 
responsibility, so that the name Lloyd’s became throughout the 
commercial world the symbol of marine insurance. More re¬ 
cently the name has been adopted in the United States by associa¬ 
tions of private or individual underwriters as distinguished from 
insurance corporations. 

Although the underwriters at Lloyd’s often considered and 
assumed other than marine risks, and made contracts some of 
which were merely wagers on public or private events, there is no 
record of insurances by them against fire on land. But fire 
insurance, it is vaguely known, had previously been practised, 
in a crude form, in several European cities. In 1635, and again 
in 1638, citizens of London petitioned Cliarles I. for a patent 
of monopoly to insure houses at the rate of one shilling yearly 
for each £20 of rent, the association to repair or rebuild those 
burned, to maintain a perpetual fire-watch in the streets, and to 
pay £200 yearly towards rebuilding St Paul’s cathedral until 
finished. The attorney-general approved the project, but in 
the disorders of the kingdom it was forgotten. The Great Fire 
of 1666 revived interest in the subject, and led to practical 
measures. In May 1680 a private fire office was opened “ at the 
back side of the Royal Exchange ” to insure houses in London, by- 
assuming the risk of loss to a fixed amount for a fixed premium, 
namely, 25 % of the yearly rent for brick houses and .■i % for 
frame houses, the rent being always assumed to be one-tenth of 
the value of the fee. The estimates of the promoters are interest¬ 
ing. In the fourteen years since the Great Fire 750 houses had 
been burned in London, with an average loss of £200. A fund 
of £40,000 subscribed as guaranty was to be increased by £20,000 
for every 10,000 houses insured, and the interest of the fund 
alone therefore might be expected to meet all losses and leave 
a surplus. Thus the security was perfect and the promise of 

I profit great. Meagre as was the basis of facts for the calculations, 
and crude as was the statistical method employed, the insurance 
offered met a general want and the business grew rapidly. 

: Within a year a strong demand was heard that the city of London 
should itself insure the houses of its citizens, and the common 
council voted to do so at lower rates than the fire office. But 
the courts pul a speedy end to this movement, holding that the 
charter conferred on the city no power to transact such business. 
'Thus the socialistic theory that insurance is properly a branch 
of government is almost as old as the business itself, though it 
has never found favour or been practically tested on a large 
scale in Great Britain or America. 

The next notable step in the evolution of modern methods 
was the organization of mutual insurance associations. In 1684 
the Friendly Society was organized. Each member paid a small 
entrance fee for expenses, made a cash deposit as a reserve for 
emergencies, to be returned at the end of his term, and agreed to 
meet equitable assessments for current losses. Payments were 
computed on the assumption that one house in 200 is burned 
every fifteen years. The rivalry between the proprietary and the 
mutual .systems began at once, and has continued till now. In 
1686 “ the Fire Office at the back side of the Royal Excliange ” 
petitioned for a patent of the fire insurance policy and a mono¬ 
poly of its issue for thirty-one years. The Friendly Society 
opposed the grant. The most eminent lawyers for both were 
heard by the Icing in council, and on the 30th of January 1687 
King James 11. decided the case. No charter was granted, but 
the Fire Office might continue its business, having a monopoly 
for one year. Thereafter the Friendly Society might for three 
months sell policies, but must then suspend for three months, 
and so on for alternate quarters. But the Fire Office must pay 
the ordinance service for its work in extinguishing fires, the 
amount to be fixed for each fire by the king. This was the first 
appearance of the plan, so widely prevalent in after years, of 
imposing on insurance companies the support of fire departments 
that is, of taxing the prudent who insure to protect the reckless 
who do noE 



insurance 

1688 the atmospbre of England was freer, and unde^ 
writang was soon practased without special licence. In 1704 the 
societies began to insure household goods and stocks in trade 
and the insurance of personal property rapidly became as 
important as that of buildings. In 1 706 the Sun Fire Office was 
founded, and began to issue policies on both real and personal 
property in all parts of England. Other associations arose 
in quick succession, ot which the Union Fire Office, dating from 
1714, and the Westminster from 1717, still survive. Hcfore 
1720 both fire and marine insurance had become general in all 
great centres of trade. But life insurance was as yet hardly 
conceived. Sporadic evidences that it was needed, and that men 
were feeling after it, occur in very early records. 11 was a 
medieval custom to advance to a mariner goods or money, to 
be restored with large additions, but only in case of safe 

return ; or to contract, for a sum in hand, to ransom him 

if captured bv pirates, or to pay a fixed amount to his 

family if he were lost. To evade the usury' laws life an¬ 

nuities were often sold at a low rate, redeemable for a stipulated 
sum. Life estates were sold upon some guess at their probable 
duration ; and leases, especially of church lands, were made for 
one, two or three lives on rude and conventional estimates of 
the time they would run. Thus there was a commercial and 
social pressure for some intelligent method of valuing life con¬ 
tingencies. But the direct insurance of life, as a means of 
reducing the element of chance in human affairs, was hardly 
thought of. Indeed, such contracts were commonly regarded 
as mere forms of gambling, and were jirohibited in Trance as 
against good morals. 

The earliest known policy of life insurance was made in the 
Koval lOxrhangc, London, on the i8tli of Iiine 1583, foi 
£383, 6s. 8d. for twelve months, on the life of William Gibbons. 

Sixteen underwriters signed it, each .severally tor his own share, 
and the premium was 8 The age of the insured is not referred 
to, nor was it then considered, except when far arlvanced, in 
fixing the premium, fiihbons died on the 2olh ol May 1584. 

The iiiulerwrilers refused to pay, alleging that twelve months, 
in law, are twelve times twenty-eight days, and that Gibbons 
had siirviv'cd the term. The court, of course, enforced payment. 

A few instances of similar contracts arc found, mostly in judicial 
records, during the 17th century ; but every such transaction 
was justly regarded as a mere wager, at least on the part of the 
insurer. It could not be otherwise until the principles of proba¬ 
bility and the iinitonnity of large averages were understood and 
trusted. A few great thinkers were groping for principles which 
were profoundly to modify the jiractical reasoning of after- 
generations. But their work first obtained wide recognition 
upon the piihlieation of the Ars Conjectnudt, the posthumous 
treatise of Jacques Bernoulli, in 1713. Meanwhile the social 
need for insurunce continued lo express itself in empirical efforts, 
which at least helped to make elearer the problems to be solved. 

Thus in 1699 “The .Society of Assurance for Widows and Orphans ” 
was founded in London, a crude form of what is now called 
an assessment company. Each of 2000 healthy men under 
fifty-five years of age was to pay 5s. as entrance fee, is. quarterly 
for expenses, and 5s. at the death of another member ; and at 
his own death his estate should receive £500, less 3 On 
default in any payment his interest was forfeited. The society 
lasted about cloven years, and the accounts of its eighth year are 
preserved, showing Ihe payment of £5200 upon twenty-four 
claims. The economic significance of this society lies in its 
distinct recognition of the principle of association for the distribu¬ 
tion of losses. Together with the Friendly Society, it shows 
that this principle had now been so widely grasped by business 
men that, when embodied in a practical venture, it found 
substantial support. 

The conception of a corporation as an artificial person to hold 
property and support obligations uninterrupted by the death 
of individuals was found in Roman law and custom. Its first 
use in modem business enterprise was perhaps the Bank of St 
George in Genoa, about a.D. 1200, a joint-stock company with 
transferable shares, whose owners were liable only lo the amount 
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of their shares. In England the crown, itself the chief and type 
of corporations sole, was the source of chartered rights, and from 
about 1600 the principle steadily gained recognition, the 
advantages of incorporation being attested by the successes of 
the great trading companies. Experience showed that the 
corporate form was the obvious remedy for the chief difficulties 
in the practice of insurance. Single risks were but speculative 
wagers ; a great number must Iw taken together to obtain a 
trustworthy average. A larger eapital than an average private 
fortune was demanded as a guaranty, and this capital mu.st not 
be exposed to the dangers of trade, but set aside for the special 
purpose. Individual underwriters may die or fail; only a 
permanent institution can be tnisted in long contracts. .Several 
projects were devised on this basis. Early in the i8th century, 
indeed, the English government refused a charter for marine 
insurance, declaring that corporate insurance was an untried 
and needless experiment, while private underwriting was satis¬ 
factory and sufficient. But in 1720, when two sets of promoters 
offered ‘£300,000 each for a charter, exclusive of other association.^ 
though not of individuals, to insure marine risks, parliament 
chartered the Royal Exchange and the London Assurance 
( ompany with a monopoly to this extent. The business dis¬ 
appointed its projectors at first, and the government accepted 
half the price rather than revoke the grant. In 1721 therompanies 
extended their operations to fire insurance throughout England. 

Thus the principle of insurance had now become' n distinct 
part of the common stock of thought in enlightened nations, 
and gradually, by as.sociatioii with successive new ideas, plan-, 
and methods. wa.s developed into a business or trade, which 
before the middle of the 18th century already formed an essential 
element of the social .srhetne. Most of the modern forms ol 
insurance again.-t the elements were known, and at least crudely 
practised. But there was no srientifir basis for the busines.s. 
Premiums were fixed, not by computation from knowm farts 
o - reasonable assumptions, but by guess and the higgling of the 
market. Only the competition of capital checked the extortionate 
i demands of underwriters. The first important steps towards 
a scientific valuation of hazards were taken in dealing with the 
class of risks hitherto so much neglected, those which depend 
upon human mortality. Marine and fire insurance had their 
origin in the pressure of need. The jiraotiee began before a 
theory existed. But life insurance had its origin in the scientific 
study of the facts of human mortality. Both marine and fire 
insurance became goncr.al before there was any intelligent study 
of the risks by statistical or mathematical metliods, nor can it be 
s.aid that much progress has since been made towards establishing 
a scientific basis for the valuation of risks in these classes. But 
life insurance may be said to h.avc been impossible until the 
theory of probabilities had become a recognized part of the 
common stock of ideas. 

The value of insuranre as an institution cannot be measured 
by figures. No direct balance-sheet of profit and loss can 
exhibit its utility. The insurance contract produres no wealth. 
It represents otilv expenditure. If a thousand men insure 
themselves against any contingency, Ihen, whether or not the 
dreaded event oreurs to any, they will in the aggregate he poorer, 
as the direct result, by the exact cost of the machinery for 
effecting it. The distribution of property is changed, its sum 
is not increased. But the results in the social economy, the 
substitution of reasonable foresight and confidence for. apprehen¬ 
sion and the sense of hazard, the large elimination of chance 
from business and conduct, have a supreme value. The direct 
contrilwtion of insurance to civilization is made, not in visible 
wealth, but in the intangible and immeasurable forces of character 
on which civilization itself is founded. It is pre-eminently a 
modern institution. Some two centuries ago it had begun to 
influence centres of trade, but the mass of civilized men had no 
conception of its meaning. Us general application and popular 
acceptance began within the first half of the 19th century, and 
its commercial and social importance have multiplied a hundred¬ 
fold within living memory. It has done more than all gifts of 
impulsive charity to foster a sense of human brotherhood and of 
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common interests. It has done more than all repressive legisla¬ 
tion to destroy the gambling spirit. It is impossible to conceive 
of our civilization in its full vigour and progressive power without 
this principle which unites the fundamental law of practical 
economy, that he best serves humanity who best serves himself, 
with the golden rule of religion, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

II. Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance 

Before proceeding with an account of the standard institutions 
of fire and life insurance, it is proper to glance at the modem 
vast extension of casualty insurance, and to notice certain novel 
applications of the insurance principle to other special classes 
of events. The novelty of these enterprises, however, is not 
in the general idea underlying each of them. In almost every 
instance in which insurance has been extended, so as successfully 
to cover new kinds of risks, it will be found that the suggestion 
is nearly as old as the practice of life insurance. Many more 
kinds of insurance than are even now found useful were attempted 
more than a century ago. But no statistical basis then existed 
for determining the probability of loss from various casualties, 
nor had the methods of canvassing, accounting, proving and 
checking losses, reached the perfection now recognized as 
necessary for ciliciency and safety. The various branches of 
business which, in distinction from the great standard institutions 
of life, fire and marine insurance, are commonly treated as 
miscellaneous insurance, differ widely in their subjects and 
methods. The most general of them, and that most widely- 
known, is insurance, against personal injury' by accidents of 
even- kind. Much has already been done by the companies 
ill collecting and analysing facts, so as to detemiinc the average 
risk of injun' and disablement among different classes of men. 
But there is as yet no such union of effort among them to combine 
their resources for such purposes as among the life companies, 
nor does the subject admit of treatment so exact as that of | 
human mortality. Hence it is impossible to speak of a theory 
of accident insurance in a scientific sense; and in its practice ' 
premiums and necessary reserves arc determined by the trained ■ 
business judgment of individual managers rather than by the 
calculations of actuaries from statistical collections of facts. ! 

The insurance of railway travellers against injury upon trains i 
was the first form of accident insurance which proved widely 
acceptable. This is still practised as a special business by 
several companies, tickets, entitling the purchaser or his family 
to a fixed compensation in case of his injury or death, tjeing 
offered for sale with the railway tickets. But the development 
of insurance against personal injuries, which is most characteristic 
of the times, is the wholesale insurance of the employer against 
liability to the employed for accidental injuries sustained in his 
service". This was first undertaken on a large so.ale by the 
“ Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation of London,” 
founded for the purpose in 1880, immediately after the passage 
of the Employers’ Liability Act by parliament, which made 
employers of labour liable for injuries sustained in tlieir service 
to an extent unknown to the common law. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1906 greatly extended the classes of employers 
liable for accidents to their servants, and the number of companies 
devoting themselves to accidents and workmen’s compensation 
has greatly increased, while practically every fire insurance 
office has taken up the business. The policies are issued to 
employers of labour, agreeing to indemnify them for any loss to 
which they may be subjected, at common law or by sUtutc, 
in coiLsequence of bodily injuries suffered by any employee 
while engaged in their service. In some cases the insurance 
company undertakes the investigation and settlement of each 
claim within the limits prescribed by the policy, and conducts 
anv litigation which may result. The adjustment of damages 
can be made with more economy and skill by the companies 
than is usually possible for the employer, and the danger of 
fraudulent claims is largely reduced by methods experience 
has taught them. The price charged for such insurance is 
either a small percentage of the aggregate wages paid during the 
term, or a standard rate for each particular class of employment. 


or (in the case of large employers o£ labour) ao '‘ab-rotatd " 
rate designed to cover eveiy class of employee. 

The most common form of accident insurance, however, is still 
represented by the policy which promises the assured a fixed sum In 
case of death by accident, and a weekly compensation during dis¬ 
ability from such a cause. Many policies also specify a sum to be 
paid for tlie loss or permanent damage of a member, as an eye, a 
band or foot. Another extension of the personal accident policy is 
the addition of some form of health insurance, especially the grant 
of a weekly sum to the insuied during incapacity for work caused 
by certain named diseases. Besides the ortfinary joint stock com¬ 
panies which carry on this class of business with fixed premiums, 
many associations organize for insurance against personal injury by 
accident, relying upon the assessment of members to pay claims as 
they mature. Many of these are local and ephemeral; but a number 
ol tliern, formed by men engaged in common pursuits, for mutual 
protection, have attained importance. Such arc especially some of 
the commercial travellers’ and the railway employees' accident 
a.ssociations, and a few connected with the Masonic or similar 
beneficiary orders. 

Anotlier large class of casualty insurances applies to various forms 
of damage to proiHirty. The branch whicli seems most to have 
attracted promoters is the in-surance of plate gla.ss against fracture, 
which is carnctl on by a number of companies in Great Britain, and is 
the only business of several ol them. In the United States there are 
live corporations which insure plate glass alone, while many other 
casually companies issue also policies on gla.ss. This busine.ss is not 
conducted in any otlier country upon so large a scale as in the 
Unifod State,s, but is attracting more attention tlian heretofore in 
Europe, and especially in Great Britain. 

There are several companies in tlie United Kingdom and in 
America wlucli make tlie insurance against damage by the explosion 
of steam boilers a special feature of tlieir work, but by far tlie greater 
part ol the business is transacted by one company in each country. 
The service rendered is one of special skill and vigilance, extending 
far beyond the contract tor indcniriity. The company, in fact, 
employs inspectors of the higliest scientific quaiilicatioiis, who 
assume constant supervision of flic machinery, and require its 
structure and ronduet to be freed from elements of danger. It i.s 
lircveiition rather than compensdtion that i.s sought, and the outlay 
made by the companies is mainly for inspecbon and control, not lor 
losses. It IS usual to promise in a policy upon a steam boiler some 
compensation also for any personal injury which may result from an 
explosion. 

There are some companies in England having insurance against 
burglaiy ioi their principal purpose, while .several of the British and 
American accident companies issue policies of this kind It is some- 
wliat of an experiment, and the risks taken are ior moderate sums, at 
jiremiums determined in each case by an estimate of the danger 
foiindecl on a study of all the circuinstunccs. Tiierc is no inlormation 
imbliblic'd concerning thi.s brancli of insurance in other countries, l.iit 
tlie aggregate premiums paid are not at present very' large. It is 
lieiievecl by many that there is an important luture for Imrglary 
insurance, in connexion with improved nicUiotls of |)rotecliou, by 
.safes, automatic alarms and constant inspection, for dwelling-houses, 
shops and othccs, winch are often unoccupied. 

Insurance against damage to growing crops by hail is practised in 
several parts ol Europe and Aiuenca, commonly by smalt local 
associations on the mutual plan or as an incident to the business 
of fire insurance. No slalislics can be obtained of these operations. 
The same is true of the insurance against the ravages of tornadoes, 
and against .sickness and accident in donie.stic animaks. 

A wholly distinct business, commonly classed as a branch of in¬ 
surance, has now grown to great imjiortaiice, that of guaranteeing 
the fulfilment ol rontracls and of indemnifying employers against 
defalcations in their service. The bond of a coqioration of lar e 
capital is widely taking the place which personal surety has filled in 
connexion with undertakmgs on contract, and with offices and 
occupations of trust, both in public and in private life. Fxdd.ty 
insurance is carried on by a few of tlie general casualty companies, 
but as the practice of it extends it becomes more and more the worl; 
of special institutions organized for this purpose alone. In the 
United States there are many corporations of excellent standing, 
with aggregate paid-up capital of more tlian $15,000,000 aad surplus 
funds of nearly $10,000,000 more, and collecting in premiums about 
$4,000,000 annually upon bonds and guaranties amounting to more 
than $1,250,000,000. The business practically only started at ti c 
close of the 19th century. It has had similar if not equal develop¬ 
ment in Great Bntam and in several other countries, but it i.s only in 
the United States that the statistics of it an* oflii lally collected. _ 

The insurance of titles to real jirojierty is also becoming widely 
extended. This business, however, has indemnity for losses vs but an 
incidental purpose. The principal aim is to furnish a final and 
responsible assurance that the title is flawless Several ol tlie com- 
jianies in the United States possess claliorate and expensive collec¬ 
tions of rcrorus, covering the sources of title for cities or large 
districts : all of them employ expert ability of a high order ; and 
when they approve a title as perfect, the purchaser or lender of 
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money may receive, with the approval, a guaranty against loss in 
accepting it, which private examiners or counsel cannot give. 
Titles are insured also in other countries, but the business has 
nowhere else attained such importance, nor do the institutions 
transacting it make lull and separate statements of their accounts. 
Other minor forms of insurance are against bad debts, bonds and 
securities in transit, earthquakes, failure of issue, loss on investment, 
leasehold redemption, non renewal of licences, loss of or damage to 
luggage in transit, damage to pictures, loss of profits through liie, 
imporli i l sanitation, birth of twins, Ac. 

III. FiRe Insurance 

'I'lie growth of the businos.s of fire insurance since t88o or 
thcrealiouts has been commi nsuratc with the increase of wealth 
and of commercial activity in the foremost nation-s, while the 
practice of it has also become general in countries in which it was 
formerly little known. The statistics of the subject have in 
recent years berorne far more full and more accessible than 
formerly ; partly because many governments require detailed 
reports of resources, receipts and expenditures from all com¬ 
panies permitted to establish agencies within their jurisdiction, 
and periodically publish summaries of the returns ; hut also 
largely because the companies seek the widest pul.ilicity as their 
best means of advertising. It is to be regretted that there is as 
yet no uniformity of method in these returns ; while some of 
the most important elements of the subject are not sufficiently 
illustrated for the student in the published statistics. Many 
companies of the United Kingdom tran.sact busines.s througlu.ut 
a great part of the world, and there is no means of determining 
how much of tlicir receipts or their lo.sses must be referred to 
Great Britain. Further, they fail lo give classified amounts at 
risk, so that it i.s impossible to e.stimate with any confidence the 
total sum for which any kind of property, such as dwellings, 
factories, houscholrl goods, slocks of merchandise or wares in 
transit, is insured. The returns of the London Fire Brigade, 
however, which is m part maintained by regular contributions 
from the fire underwriters at the rate ol £35 for each £'1,000,000 
of risks assumed by them witliin the metropolitan district, 
lunliimc to exhibit a regular growth. The aggregate amount 
insured in the metropolis was reported as follows ; — 


In 1882. . . ^690,715,141 

iSSo ... .... 741,100,316 

l8qi>.806,131,385 

iSgs.. , 858,800,409 

lyoo.063,201,097 

•yo-,.1,034,819,587 


It appears probable that the rate of increase here shown is not 
greater than the actual growth of insurable property during the 
same period, so thiit it may be reasonably .supposed that the 
custom of protecting all exposed property by insurance was 
already general in ffiindon many years ago. But the transactions 
of the British fire offices have grown much more rapidly, and 
inclicale that, outside of the metropolitan district, the practice 
of insuriincc has extended greatly. The returns show that there 
is a tendency to concentrate the business in the control of large 
capital and experience, for practically all the premiums received 
and losses paid were shared b\ thirty-one companies, although 
there are at the .same time a greater number of corporations ot 
foreign countries with agencies for fire insurance in the United 
Kingdom; but many of these do but a nominal amount d 
business, and twenty-three of them are exclusively or chiefly 
engaged in re-iiisuranco. This tendency has been a marked 
feature in the later history of fire instirance everywhere. The 
companies which are now m the field are the survivors of tenfold 
as many projected enterprises which have failed. The records of 
about two thou.sand organizations foi the purpose, in America 
alone, which have undertaken the work and disapfteared within 
fifty years, show the dangers to which inadequate skill and capital 
are exposed. But a small proportion of these failures were the 
direct result of sweeping disasters, though about seventy of them 
followed the memorable fires in Chicago and Boston in 1871 and 
1872. Many more, nearly one-half of the whole, have followed 
a short career, in which the helples.sness of inexperience to 
compete with long training and complete organization was 


demonstrated. Many hundreds of these projects were mere 
speculations or even frauds from the beginning ; and the better 
education of the community at large in the principles and methods 
of insurance has been the chief agent in checking such enterprises, 
aided by the stringent legislation of several countries and of the 
United States in America and by the criticism of the press. 

The difficulty of establishing a new joint-stock fire insurance 
company is far greator in the present highly perfected state of the 
business than formerly, and constantly increases. The reports ol 
the state insurance departments in America show that les.s than 
qnc-cighth ot the premiums are now collected by companies founded 
since 1880; and, except in districts remote from the principal 
financial centres, or mutual associations for sjiecial classes of hazards, 
new companies arc not often formed. In Great Britain a consider¬ 
able number of new corporations arc registered every year, with fire 
insurance among their prolessed objects, but almost always in 
connexion with some forms of casualty insurance, which appear to be 
practically the purpose in view. The rejxirts of the fire business in 
the United Kingdom for recent years, as collected in Bourne's 
Manual, show that less than one-fourteenth ol it is done by companies 
organized since 1870. Though new companies have been registered, 
usually several every year, the number actually transacting successhii 
business has not increased since t88o. Ol the various British 
companies now rocogmzed, the twelve smallesl together collect but 
1 % of the premiums received by one of the largest, and the tendency 
to concentrate the business seems progressive. These facts are ex- 
pfained by the necessity of a vast basis of average and of a large 
capital for security, and still more by the increasing demand for a 
thoroughly trained and organized body of agents, able to prolerl 
their coinisanies from fraud and imposition, and at the same time lo 
compete for public [latronage. 

The Mutual principle has a strong attraction for many insurers 
and projectors. When u large number of pieces of property, 
so di.stributed that a .single fire cannot dc.siroy a 
considerable proportion of the whole, are )et owmed 
and controlled by person.s who can fully trust one 
another, both for financial responsibilily and for good faitli, 
there may be no need of a large capital in hand, nor i.f 
much of the costly machinery required for general compeliUon. 
A contract for the a.s.sc.s.smcnt on all the property of los.sc.s as 
they occur, at rates fixed by the estimated exposure, may form 
u safe basis for an association. The fixed payments may be 
limited to necessary expenses, with a moderate reserve for 
emergenries, all excess of collection.s to be returned to the insured. 
This simple conception of an insurance a.s.sociation, with such 
modifications us experience indicates, has been accepted for u 
time us ideal in almost every civilized community, and attempts 
we continually made to realize it, but in the vast majority ot 
instances with complete failure as the re,sult. Like every other 
product of human skill, insurance i.s, for the most part, best 
supplied to the market by those who make it their tailing to 
produce it for gain. But while the mutual plan ha.s proved 
poorly adapted lo the general service of the commercial world, 
in some communities, and especially among the owners of certain 
rlas.ses of property, it has achieved great and apparently per¬ 
manent success. This i.s particularly true of manufacturing 
districts, in which numbers of mills and factories arc exposed 
to peculiar danger of fire by the nature of their own operations. 
The best safeguard they can have is by employing great skill 
in the construction, arrangement and conduct of their works. 
A group of such properties, a.s.sociated for the prevention of loss, 
is naturally stimulated to highest efficiency when the whole 
group undertakes to bear all losses which are not prevented, 
and thus every member has a strong interest in making the 
protection complete. It is in associations of this character that 
the mutual plan of fire insurance has rendered its greatest 
services. The mutual plan has been widely adopted also in 
local associations for the insurance of dwellings arul farm improve¬ 
ments, where the individual risks are small, and where technical 
classification and special safeguards against fraud are not 
considered necessary, often with the result of affording .satis¬ 
factory protection at low rales. But the ratio of this part of 
the business to that conducted hy joint-.stock companies 
diminishes from year to year, even in the agricultural and rural 
districts of the United States. According to the reports of the 
insurance departments of the states, as summarized in the 
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Spectator Company’s Year-Book, more than half of the cash 
premiums of mutual insurance companies are collected iii 
the two manufacturing states of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

It is, after all, only within a very limited field that the mutual 
principle can be adopted. The essential principle of fire insurance 
is the distribution of loss. It does not aim, directly at least, 
at the prevention and only in a secondary way even at the 
minimizing of loss ; but what it seeks to accomplish is that such 
losses shall not fall exclusively, and possibly with overwhelming 
effect, on the owner of the property destroyed, but shall be borne 
in easy proportions by a large number of persons who are all alike 
exposed to the risk of a similar catastrophe. To work out the 
equitable solution of such a problem an amount of technical 
skill and extended experience is required which few bodies or ! 
communities possess. Certainly, experience in Great Britain ’ 
has shown that the one system of fire insurance which has 
contributed most to the public benefit is that which is conducted 
li\’ joint-stock companies, offering to the insured the guarantee I 
ot their capital and other funds, and looking to make a profit i 
b\' the business. In France, Belgium, Holland, Russia and ’ 
Norway, also, the joint-stock plan is almost exclusively employed. 

Such an opinion must be qualified by observing tliaf, under the 
fostering inllucnce of the national and municipal governments, the 
mutual plan has reached an important dovolopiiient in .\ustria- 
Hungary, Ciermany, Switzerland and Sweden. In all these ciiimtncs, 
indeed, corporate enterprise on a large scale, in every brand) of 
liusines,s, is of comparatively late growth, and mutual fire insurance - 
was a familiar practice long before joiut-.stock companies entered 
iqion this field of activity. The tenilency in the large cities and 
commercial centres is to throw new insurances into the business cor- 
jiorations, while the time-honoured mutual associations retain their 
sl.)iKlard cliaracler and customary clientage But in these countries 
the mutual plan has an estabhshed place in the confidence of the rural 
population, who arc generally strongly prejudiced against moneyed 
corporations. This is especially true of the cantons in Switzerland 
aiici certain districts in Austria-Hungary, where fire insurance is 
administered by the local governments in connexion with a minute 
j'olicc supervision of the construction of buildings and of other con¬ 
ditions affecting the risk. From the jiublished returns ol the rom- 
jiames and the authorities, as collected for the Post Magazine 
■ tlmanaih (1900), it would appear that of all the fire insurance 
jircmiums jiaid in Switzerlanci nearly 54 is collected by the j 
mutual associations and the cantonal authorities ; while in Italy 
47 1 ;,, in Ciermany 27 in Sweden 27 and in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy 20 % go to mutual companies 

The earliest plan of insurance which was successful as a 
business was that practised at Lloyd's Coffee-house (see Lloyd’s) 
Llord' London, and there applied almost exclusively to 

marine risks. Although the association known as 
Lloyd's has been for generations a strong financial institution, 
witli every modern safeguard, and since 1871 has been a chartered 
corporation with large funds, yet its name has become accepted 
as the symbol of tlie primitive practice of combined underwriting 
by individuals, each upon his own credit, for a share of the risk 
and without common liability. 

A few as.sociations on this general principle were known to exist in 
America, and to issue iirc policies on a small scale, before 1892, but 
rhiefly for mutual insurance. In that year, in a general revision of 
ilip insurance law of New York, such associations already in exist¬ 
ence were expressly exempted from all its pirovisioiis. Sjieculators 
at once discerned an opportunity. If a company by omitting to take 
corporate form could carry on tlie business free from all restrictions 
ana burden of state supervision, it would compete at great advantage 
with the insurance corporations While the new law was in pro.spect 
there was time to take action ; and iijion its passage there suddenly 
appeared a multitude of " organizations " claiming the exemption as 
Lloyd's, or associations of individual underwriters, and offering fire 
jiolicies at rates materially lower than those of the joint-stock 
companies. Each of these was represented and managed by an 
attorney for the subscribers, supposed to have jKiwer to bind them 
.severally to the amount of their suKscriptions. The standard policy 
prescribed by law in New York was issued, with a clause making the 
liability several only, and fixing the amount. The Lloyd's entered 
the market with the zeal and prestige of a new idea and a great name, 
and they grew rapidly in number and in business, but made no 
reports. Extending their agencies into other .states, they occasioned 
much litigation concerning their legal existence and rights and some 
rash and iiiliarmonious legislation. But several attempts to e.stablish 
similar Lloyd’s in other places failed. Experience soon showed that 
it was impossible to enforce claims in the courts, when the liability 


was distributed among many, without excessive exjiense and delay, 
even when all the subscribers were solvent, while a few good names, 
however useful in canvassing, were no guarantee of the responsibility 
ol unknown associates. In 1896 the executive and legal authorities 
of New York assumed a hostile attitude towards specumtivc schemes 
of this class, and indictments were found against a number of pro¬ 
moters for falsely antedating constituent agreements. The bubble 
burst suddenly, and within three yearn more than one hundred of the 
Lloyd's disappeared. A lew reinsured their risks or were merged in 
permanent companies, but the mass of them proved to have no 
substance. Four or five only ol the best Lloyd’s continue to issue 
fire policies within a narrow and .special circle, but as a group thev 
no longer compete for general business. 

The rate of premium varies with the supposed risk, but certain 
descriptions of property are specially and more elaborately 
rated. This has been done to a considerable extent by common 
agreement amongst the offices, and the arrangements are known 
as the “ tariff system,” which requires here a few words of 
explanation. 

We may suppose the question to arise, What ought to be paid 
for insuring a cotton-mill, or a flax or woollen mill, or a weaving 
factory, or a wharf or warehouse in some large city ? The 
experience of any one office scarcely affords adequate data, and 
a rate based on the combined experience of many offices has a 
peater chance of being at once safe and fair. The problem, 
indeed, is a more complicated one than what has been already 
said would indicate. The property to be insured may consist 
of several distinct buildings and the contents of them : one 
building may be devoted to operations involving in a high degree 
the risk of fire ; in another the processes carried on may be 
more simple and safe ; a third may be used only for the storage 
of materials having little tendency to burn. Fairly to measure 
these various hazards it has been found necessary lhat the 
experience and skill at the command of many companies shall 
be combined, and that the rates shall be the result of consultation 
and a common understanding. 

Now it is clear that no office will contribute its skill and 
experience to such a common stock if the effect is to be that other 
offices may avail themselves of the information in order to 
undersell it. Consultation about rates and a common under¬ 
standing necessarily involve a reciprocal obligation to charge 
not less than the rates thus agreed on; in other words, a tariff 
of rates is developed to which each office binds itself to adhere. 
The system tends to restrain and moderate the competition for 
business which inevitably and to some extent properly exists 
among the companies, and its value to them is manifest. But 
it is also of service to the insuring public. At first sight it might 
seem that free competition would suit the public best, and that 
a combination among the offices must tend to keep up rates, 
and to .secure for the companies excessive profits, but a little 
consideration will show that this is a mistake. 

It is an unquestionable truth, though one often lost sight of, 
that all losses by fire must ultimately he borne by the public. 
The insurance companies are the machinery for distributing 
these losses, nothing more. If the losses fell on them, their funds, 
large as they are, would speedily be exhausted, and the service 
which they render to the public would come to an end. To 
those who require insurance against loss by fire it must be a 
manifest advantage that they should have many sound and 
prosperous offices ready to accept their business, and no less able 
than desirous to earn or to retain the public favour by fair and 
liberal conduct. A necessarj' condition of this state of thing.s 
is that the rates of premium paid for insnirancc should be 
remunerative to the offices, and the main object of the tariff 
system is to secure such remunerative rates. 

This it endeavours to do by two methods—by an agreement 
as to what rates are to be charged, and by affixing such a penalty 
to dangerous constructions, substances and processes as to 
induce, if possible, a lessening of the danger. In other words, 
and reversing the order, it seeks to diminish the risk of fire, and 
to secure adequate payment for what risk remains. On the 
supposition that the offices are correct in their estimate of risks, 
the effect, and indeed the intention, of their rule is not so much 
to put money into their own coffers as to lessen the danger, and 
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tu save themselves in the first instanre, and the owners of 
property ultimately, from the consetjuences of preventible fires, 

Ttiesc rules, as will readily be se.n, must have powerlul influences 
on trade and manufactures. Many individual warehouses and mills 
arc, with their contents, insured for very large sums, /io,ooo, £20,000, 
£50,000, £100,000 and more. An additiomil charge of 5s, or los, 
in respect ol a suriposed increase of nsk may mean a payment by the 
owner of several himdretl pounds a year, and may operate as a com¬ 
plete veto on .some arrangement or some machine which it might 
otherwise be desirable to resort to The oceurrence of a few severe 
fires in one town, followed by an increase of insurance rates, may 
have, and indeed has had, the effect of driving some branch of trade 
to another loealih , the seat of greater caution or better fortune It 
is therefore obviously desirable that so important an influence should 
be exercised, not precariously or capriciously, but according to the 
combined wisdom and expciiciite of (hose associations winch may 
be supposed to understand the subject licst, and which obtain their 
experience in the way that makes it (lerliaps of most value, by paving 
for it. 

It IS equally for tiie public benclit that rates of insurance should 
be fixed on some common scale Supiiose the .sy,s(em of uniestricted 
competition to lie tried, tfie first effect will be a general and great 
reduction in rates But it mav be saiil, " So much the better for the 
insured ; if the olhces can afford this reduction of rate', it will only 
be a lair result ol competition ; if they cannot afford it, they will be 
the lo.sers, but the public will gain . will the effect not be simply to 
reduce the rates to the paying point and no further > " This would 
be all very well if the ]iaying point could be absolutely ascertained or 
determined in any way beforehand, but the rate comes first and the 
lo.sses come aftci wards 111 othei busuiesses prices are based on some 
ceitainty as to the cost of jirodiu'tion, but in selling fire iiisiirance 
the lost IS not known till after it has been sold. In a tree competition 
it IS the sangiiiiie man's views which regulate the market price, and 
the rates theretore ee.i.se to be remunerative. Tiie con.sequence.s arc 
that some offices disappear altogellier, others take Iriglit in time to 
avoid ruin, tiioiigli not to escape serious loss, persons who might 
establish new offices arc deterred from doin,g so, the busme.ss gets 
the character of being a higlily .speculative and hazardous one, re 
quinng extravagant prohts to induce men to carry it on at all, and 
the public have to bear the cost Ifnrestricted conijietition tbcreloie 
IS nut lor their advantage 

The combination for iimform lates Ims anotlier beneficial effect , 
It serves to distribute the burden of losses lairlv If it is a just flung 
that cotton-spinners should bear all the lo.sscs tliat arise in eotton- 
mills, and not leave them to be Isirue by the owners ol jinvale 
dwtlling-house.s, or \ice v ersa it is well that tlie loss by Cdeli class of 
risks should be measured fairly. Hut, while the experience of anv 
one office, taken by itselt, furnishes a very inqierferl criterion, each 
contributes its quota of knowledge and experience to the common 
stock, and the public get the beneiit both ol broad and trustworlliy 
data and ol that pecuhar and intimalc accpiaintance with each 
different class of property or process which (he conductors of one 
company or another are sure to jmssess 

No conventional or excessive rates can, lum ever, be maintained for 
any length 0/ time, home membor of the union is sure to perceive 
that popularity and proht may be gamed by introducing a lower rate, 
if a lower rate is manifestly sufficient, or a new company starts into 
existence to remedy the grievance. It is to Iw remembered, too, that 
tlie directors and shareholders who control the offices are likewise 
insurers, quic', to rai.se the question of how far the rales they liave to 
pay as inclividuals are lustified by the ri-sks run , and if it cannot be 
shown that these rates are a true 'measure of the risk, offices are soon 
constrained by a sense of justice or by self-interest or by pressure 
Iron; without to mitigate them. In short, the association is a union 
liound togetlier by necessity and tempered by competition. 

.\dcquately to measure the risk of los.s by lire demands not merely 
leferc-nce to an extended experience but a -tt'afchful regard to current 
changes. While the profits of fire insurance busine,ss fluctuate con¬ 
siderably from year to year, and seem even to follow cvcles of eleva¬ 
tion and deprosiaon, the tendency on the whole appears to be towards 
a growth of risk, although excessive competition among oUiccs 
prevents the rates from rising in proportion. 

The Tanf] system has steadily developed in minutenes.s of 
elassifitation and in adaptation to wider experience, as well as 
In the I'hangc.s in the character of mail)- classes of 
amcui- iffil’rovcmcnts in building and by the intro- 

tiei. duction of new kinds of good.s and machinery. The 
estimates of risk and the determination of premiums 
are largely governed by individual opinion and by competition, 
no amount of experience fiimir,hing a statistical basis on which 
trustworthy predictions of average loss can be made. Hence it 
is only by constant co-operation among insuring institutions in 
the cxcJiange and combination of their observations that justice 
can be done to them and to the public. The proper extent of 
this eo-operation is easily attained where the bu.siness i.s free 


from all restrictions except those of the common law, as in 
Great Britain, and the competition of capital for profits is keen 
enough to keep the rates within reasonable limits. But in 
countries in which the government regulatc.s the business in a 
more paternal spirit, and meddles with all its details for the 
avowed purpose of securing the safest and best publir .serviee, 
many difficulties arise. This is increasingly the case in several 
of the nations of Europe, notably in Austria, Switzerland and 
Germany. 

But It is in the several states of the United States that (he govern¬ 
ment .supervision of insurance has most interfered with and modified 
the natural development of the bu.siness. In recent years, beginning 
witli 18K5, sixteen of these states have enacted legislation, dictated 
by the growing jealousy of corporate jiowers and privileges, forbidding 
fire insurance companies or their agenbs to combine in any form for 
the determination of rates. Companies iiave often been indicted, 
fined and deprived of authority to issue policies because of member^ 
sill]) in associations for the purely scientific purjio.se of ascertaining 
their average exiicriencc. The courts have frequently narrowed in 
their interpretations the sweeping intent of such law's, but have 
generally sustained them as within the power of the legislature, and 
at the present time there is an oveiwhelming pulilit sentiment in 
large sections ol the country arra.vcd against every semblance of 
umcm 01 consultation among tlie cuiiijianics upon tlie basis of their 
business. In several instances all the imiiortunt insurance eom- 
panies have withdrawn their agencies at once from particular .states, 
and the business community has been sorely distres.serl for want of 
llieir protection But the popular prejudice has not yielded (o its 
demand, ami the companies have never been able to maintain then 
own position with unanimity, the temjitation (0 secure a vast business 
iijion any terms being alw.ivs too strong for some of (hem I0 resist 
I Ins f.orm of legislation has beyond dispute increased the cost ol 
insurance to the people, while it lias embarrassed and disturlied the 
regiilai work ot the comjiaiiies. 

Another iiernicious tendency ot populai legislation in the United 
States is found in the Valued Unluv law<., the first ol which was 
adopted by Wisconsin 111 ifi/.j, providing that when anv insured 
biiilchng IS wholly destroyed by lire the amount of the |)olicv shall be 
conclusively taken as the amount of tlic loss Tins principle, with 
vaiicms iiiiichficationsand cxteiisiims, has become law in some twenty 
states ol the Union, though in many of tlieiii its enactment has lieeti 
vigorously resisted by the executive govcriimenl : several governors 
have '’etoed such biffs, while most ot the supervising officers have 
had the intelhgence to di.sajiprove them. The jirovismn is regarded 
bv all insuranee .luthorilies as highly dangcroii.s, inciting over¬ 
insurance and incendiarisni ; and lliere is no doubt that it lias 
this tendency 111 many instances. But the statistics available, while 
shoiviiig that ill general the rate of loss lias iiicrca,scd where such laws 
are 111 force, do not demonstrate any such wide mid riiiiious stiimila- 
tioii ol Iraudulenl jiraclices as has been ajiprehended liy thuuglitful 
critics. The actual result i.s comtuonly to throw iqion the insurer 
the responsibility for jiroviding in advance against over-insurance 
by mimile surveys and, in sjiecial cases, for continual watchfulness 
against depreciation. Like all other intcrfeience of government cvith 
[Uiyatc contract, liowcvcr, it lias a marked effect in increa.si.ig the 
difficulty and exjiensc of business transactions 

The direction in which fire insurance as a social instiliition 
calls must prc.ssingly for improvement is the extcn.sion ol the 
principle of co-msunmcc. The importance of tliis 
can only be understood by remembering that fhe j 

aggi'egate losses of the community by fire are chiefly 
made up of innumerable small fires and not of sweeping 
confl.igrations. The experience of every company confirm.s the 
general truth, that the number of fire.s in which a building is 
totally destroyed, or in which the los.s amounts to the greater 
part of the property exposed under the .same risk,i.s comparatively 
very small. It may he asserted with confidence that, in the grand 
aggregate of the business, much more than three-fourths of llic 
lo.ss occurs in fires in which less than one-tenth of the insurable 
value at risk is destroyed. The practical re.sult is obvious, if 
fires destroy a million of dollars’ worth in property insured for 
its full value, and a million’s worth more in properly insured 
for one-tenth of its value, the insurers will pay $1,000,000 upon 
the first group and more than $750,000 upon the second. But 
if all the insurance i.s taken at the same rate the insurers will 
have received premiums ten times as great on the former group 
as upon the latter. This rough illustration shows that in an 
equitable adjustment of rates the amount insured a.s compared 
with the value exposed is a prime element, and that premiums 
might justlj’ form a scale, highc.st on the smallest fractions of 
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value, and diminishing rapidly as the percentage of insurance 
increases. Such a scale is, however, impracticable for many 
reasons, apart from the endle.ss complications which, even if it 
could be constructed, it would introduce into the classification 
of risks. Any scientific plan of insurance, therefore, must provide 
another method for maintaining the proportion between amounts 
of premiums paid and the share in its benefits obtained for them. 
This is the purpose of what are generally called average or co- 
insurance clauses. The principle is, that when a proper rale 
for a class of risks is found, then the insured may' protect at that 
rate any percentage of such a risk, and in case of fire shall be 
indemnified for the same percentage of his lo.ss. When once 
clearly grasped, this principle largely simplifies and rectifies 
the business. It is in universal use in marine insurance under 
the name of “ average,” and is there recognized as indispensable. 
It is embodied in all fire policies in France, (lermany and several 
other countries of Europe, and in icSzt) was made compulsory 
in Great Britain by law in all “ floating policies,” those, that is, 
which cover storks of goods distributed in several places and in 
fluctuating amounts. But it has not yet become general in 
Great Britain or America, although every writer of authority on 
tile subject, and every practical underwriter of lirge experience, 
approves it. Systematic attempts have been made since about 
iSye to extend its application in the I'nited States with much 
success, but they ha\-c been met by strong opposition, which 
shows a widespread misunderstanding of its true bearing, 

I'he co-insuruncp clause, incleed, which has been generally ap¬ 
proved by the American as.sociatious ol underwriters, and applied 
in the grisit comtiieicial cities, is le,ss sweejiing than the parallel 
agreements used in France and Germany. The latter regard the 
insured owner as self-insurer lor the entire value at risk notcoveied 
by the jiolicy, and grant indemnity only for that fraction ot the 
loss whith the amount insured bears to the whole amount exposed. 
The American clause is less logical, commonly providing that : " If 
at the lime of fire the whole amount of insurance on the projierty 
covered by this )iohcy shall he le.ss than 80 of the actual cash value 
thereof, fins com)iatiy shall ... be liable only for .such portion of 
such loss or damage as the amount insured hy this policy shall bear 
to the said So of the actual cash value of such property ” But 
this limitation of the basis ol co-ilisuraiice average fo So % of the 
total value is 111 perlecl harmony witli tlic conservalivc policy wliicli 
seeks in all cases lo prevent over-insurance. The most serious 
danger to whicli the entire system is ojien is that a fire mai' jiromise 
profit lo the insured 'io avoid this, it is a small enough margin to 
exclude from protection by Uio jiolicy oiic-fifth of the estimated 
value, and fo require Ihe ownei to assume thal proportion of the risk. 
11 IS llierolure reasonable not lo require in any case a larger share tiiaii 
four fifths to be covered, and not to press the co-insurance principle 
so far as to oficr a differential advantage to tliose who insiiro aiiove 
tills limit Thus, for practical purpases, and in the general mass of 
business, the So clause may be accepted as ajiproximalcly the hesl 
application of the principle. It makes ]iosstble siiiistantial equity 
in distributing the cost, while it does not interlcro with proper 
safeguards against over-insurance. I'he cordial sujiporl ol the 
mercantdc community in the great cities, and ol the most intelligent 
state officers, has been given to it. 

A popular outcry has, however, arisen against all forms of co- 
insuiance, on the superficial and mistaken assumption that in every 
ca.se the principal sum named in the policy measures the insurance 
paid for by the premium ; and that any limitafiun upon it must lie 
a wrong to (he insured, for the emolument ol the insurance corjiora- 
tion No less than ten .states have iiassed laws proluhiting the clause 
w'lthin their jurisdiction, though Maine in 1895, after a trial ol (wo 
years, ,'cpealed the prohibition. The law of 'Tennessee, a typical 
form, IS as follows : " Insurance companies shall pay their policy¬ 
holders the full .amount of loss sustained upon properly insured by 
them, provided .said amount of lo.ss does not exceed the amount 01 
insurance expressed m the policy, and ail stipulations in such policies 
to the contrary arc and sliall be null and void '' (exccjit in case ol 
insurance upoii cotton in bales). In several .states the use of the 
co-msurance clause is made a penal offence. It is an interesting fact, 
however, thal while this principle, whenever it has been generally 
applied, has led not only lo a fairer equalization of premium rates, 
but, on the whole, to a marked reduction of them, the laws in 
question have deprived the people adopting them of the resulting 
benefit In the year 1899 the average premium rate upon all (ire 
risks written in the states in winch co-insurance was wholly or partly 
liroliibited was sometliiiig more than Si -zo per $1000, while m the 
rest of the country, where the clause was permitted and to a large 
extent used, the rate was but 96 cents per $1000. The marked 
difference, which tends to increase, is a perj^tuaJ object-lesson which 
must in the end appeal strongly to the popular intelligence. 


The varying attitude of several civilized governments towards 
the institution of insurance has found significant expression in 
their tax laws. In Great Britain a stamp duty of 6d. 
was impo.sed in 1694 upon “ every piece of vellum or 
pai-chment or sheet of paper upon which any policy imrmaee. 
of insurance should be engrosseii nr written,” and was 
doubled in 1698. It was further increased (reaching 3s. Jod. 
per policy in 171,3) and varied by many subsequent acts, under 
some of which the percentage duty on fire insurance was also 
made payable by stamps upon policies. But in 1865 the stamp 
tax was finally reduced to the nominal sura of id. upon each 
policy. A far heavier burden, however, was imposed upon 
insurers by the measure of Lord North in 1782, charging nil 
fire insurances in force with an annual duty of is. 6d. for et'cry 
lioo insured. In 1815 the general rate was made 3s. per £100, 
but was collected once for all upon the policy when issued ; and 
it so remained until reductions began in 1864. The duty was 
wholly abolished in 1869. The revenue from this source reached 
its highe.sl point in 1863, when it was £1,714,622, presumably 
representing insurances effected in that year to the amount of 
£1,143,081,333. There arc no data for determining the amount 
of premium receipts or of losses realized on the same volume of 
insurance ; but the tax was recognized by economists as well 
as by all parties to the policy contracts as an excc.ssive burden. 
In many instances it more than doubled the cost of insurance. 
Its effect in discouraging the prudent custom of insuring against 
fire was very serious, and after its abolition this custom extended 
so rajiidly that it soon became, and continues, practically 
universal in Great Britain. Upon the continent of Europe 
fire insurance is generally taxed quite heavily ; most so in France, 
where the direct duties on the premiums, together with the 
registry and stamp taxes paid by the companies, have been 
e.sliiiiated to add one-fourth, or perliaps one-third, to the cost 
of insurance. 

In the United .States the companies arc taxed, each by the state 
in which it is domiciled, upon their real estate, and often upon 
their capital, surplus or profits, and .are required in other .state.s 
lo pay fees to the insuranee departments, and (’ommonlv an 
excise of from i to 2j % of their premiums. An elaborate table 
is prepared each year by a committee of the National Board of 
F'ire Undenvriter.s. showing the aggregate amount of taxes jiaid 
by the companies operating rn New Vork in eom^iarison with their 
receipts and profits. The statement received and published by 
the board in 1900 contained the following :— 



For the Vear 
iSog. 

I'or Twelve Years 
1888-1899. 

Pi'ctiiiiims (fire ami marine) . 

51.34.450,639 

$1 

856,978,494 

paid (fire and marine) 

91,031,677 

Expenses. 

52,849,129 

5 t 7 , 6 () 7 , 2 l 8 

Increase of liability (un¬ 
earned i)remiums, 

^^,UQ>5,520 

59,104,388 

Net loss in the last year . 

18,428,693 

Nel ])rofit in twelve Years 

7,820,489 

j Amount of taxes paid 

4 . 465 ,.3,32 

=^S.()84 .081 

i 1 axes were of premiums 

J'.f 4 “0 

Z '52 % 

1 1 axes were of premiums, lesb 
' losses . 

I 0'35 % 

6-32 


In qualification of this statement, it may be said that the reported 
expenses appear to include taxes, and that the additions charged 
to liability are to some extent theoretical and flexible. It also 
appears from the state reports thal upon the entire capital and 
net surplus of $191,000,000 employed in the business in the 
United States by 316 joint-stock companies, dividends to the 
amount of $8,000,000, or 4-2 %, were paid in 1899 to shareholders. 
Nevertheless it is true that competition among the companies, 
together with unfriendly legislation, has reduced the profit upon 
their aggregate capital near the vanishing point, and that the 
taxes, the average rate of which increased 50 % within the period 
1891-1899, are heavier in many states than can be justi&d by 
public policy or by the analogy of other corporate interests. 
The true principle, doubtless, is that while the capital employed 
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in insurance for gain ought to contribute to the state the same 
share of its profits as other capital, yet the premiums, agencies, 
policies and entire machinery representing only losses, and 
providing for their distribution, should be exempted, as far as 
the necessities of the public treasury permit. 

One aspect of the taxation of fire insurance is of especial interest, 
namely, the very general disfiosition of legislatures and municipal 
aiitliorities to impose upon tlie nnderwrilcis tlie cost of fire depart¬ 
ments The systematic jirevciition and oxtmguishment of fires 
arc everywhere assumed to be proper work for tlie community at 
large. But the first iiceiisc granted by the crown to issue in¬ 
surance policies in London in itiS; was conditioned upon regular 
contributions by the autliorilics to support the king’s gunners as a 
fire brigade, and in tlie public mind tlie privilege of insuring the 
prudent has ever since lieen cagiiejy uHsocialed with the duty of 
guarding tlie jiroperty of tlie whole community Tlie voluntary 
support of fire patrols hv tlie companies in London, New York and 
other cities has done mucli to |iromote this view , and a substantial 
part of the taxes paid upon lire ])oliries in tlie United States is levied 

for the support of fire departments. ___ 

the pay and pensions of firemen and 
similar purposes, Tlie tendency to 
increase sucli taxes, under the pretext 
that the iirotcction atlordeil is lor 
the special benefit of tlie comjiiiiucs, 

IS strong in .some of ttie states ; 
tfunigh it would be eiiually rational 
to compel life insurance c,om))anies to 
maintain general ho.spilaisfor the sick 

The most complete statistics of 
the fire insurance Inisiness collected in any country are tho.se 
Stttiuict ihtilcd Slalfs to the National Board 

■ of Fire Underwriters at eacli annual meeting. The 
following summary of part of the information submitted 
by the committee on statistics, loth May 1900, giving the 
amount of fire risks insured in the United .States, premiums 
received for them, and losses paid upon them, by all joint- 
stock fire insurance companies for the year 1899 will sen-e as 
an example :— 

riiT Insuranic ni the Utilted Statc‘; Joint-Stock Companies 


to over ten million pounds, and the prompt settlement of all claims 
strengthened considerably their position in tlic United States. 

In the United Kingdom the statistics of fire insurance are 
less acce.ssible and less complete, no official records being made 
of the local distribution of the property insured, while the pub¬ 
lished accounts of the companies are not sufficiently uniform 
and detailed to make a trustworthy summary of the entire 
business possible. Much of it is done by foreign companies, 
of whose British business we have no separate statement. A 
statement of the revenue acounts of the various British companies 
insuring against fire will be found in the annual Insurance Blue 
Book and Guide. 

In the Dommion of Canada the insurance companies make 
detailed reports to the governinent bureau, and the statistics 
! of the business are full and accurate. The following table shows 
I the aggregate business of five companies in the ilominion in 
I 1869 and 1907 :— 


Companies 


Net Casli 
Pi'cniiums 
received. 


Amount of 
rolicies 
taken. 


Canadian Companies 
British Companies. 
American Compaiiic.s 
All Companies . 


$ 

. 5 .),S 4 .:), 7 o 6 

1.50,372,080 

32.440,482 

240,672,174 


$ 

5,663,696,031 
14.745,.342,255 
2,801,078,045 
23,210,117,231 


Amount at 
Risk m 
18O9 


50,340.916 

115,222,003 

13,706,890 

188,350,809 


.\mount at 
Risk in 
1907 


Losses 

paid. 


412,019,532 

937,240,828 

265,401,198 

1,614,661,558 


,36,073,543 

105,203,2511 

20,129,323 

101,406,125 


r 

C'onii>tiiues. 

Fire Risks 
assumed 

Fire 

Prcmiunib 

received 

Fire 

Losses 

jiaid. 

Premiums 
per Stioo 
of Risk. 

l.oss per 

?I 0 C 1 

ot Risk. 

' T.oss per 
' $100 of i 

! Premiums.; 


$ 



! $ 

$ 

i $ ! 

American . 218 

' I 2 , 25 l, 2 <H), 40 i) 

93,577,169 i 

* 5 (),Iiq,Ol 8 

•7638 

■4826 

-6318 [ 

Foreign . 35 

6,087,570,275, 

42,958,474 

29,865,014 

; -7057 

•4906 

•6975 

All . . . 253 

18,338,869,77.1 

'.16,535.641 

88,084,032 

; ’7445 

•4S52 

' -6517 1 


Upon the rnnlinenl oj Europe the fire insurance business is 
conducted partly by local companies in each country and [lartly 
b>’ tlie great international offices of Ureat Britain and Germany. 
The local associations in Austria, Germany and Switzerland 
are of three ekasses -public assurance organizations connected 
with local governments, prii’ate mutual companies and joint- 
stock Companies. It is impossible to obtain balance-sheets of 
all, nor is any information av'ailable concerning the local distribu¬ 
tion of the risks, or the whole amount of property insured. The 
rapital employed by stock cor¬ 
porations in tills business in each 
country, and the aggregate pre- 
: mtum receipts and payments for 
losses in the last year of which 
I a report i.s available will lie found 
[ in the annual Post Magazine 
I Almanack. 

\ While most of the fire insur 
ance business in the Australian 


These returns do not include mutual companies. The com¬ 
pilers of the Insurance Year-Book, however, obtain from the 
several state departments of insurance the reports of all companies 
made to them of the business done within each state ; and from 
these it appears that in 1899, for example, 160 mutual companies 
assumed fire risks to the amount of $1,119,772,848. Many 
small local associations have made no relurns, but their operations 
arc too limited to materially affect the aggregate. It is note¬ 
worthy that while mutual companies transact less than 6 
of the business of the whole country, yet in the state of Rhode 
Island, a densely peopled manufacturing community, they have 
more than 78 %, and in Massachusetts nearly 24 % ; and that, 
while less than one-ninth of the insured property of the United 
States is situated in these two states, they contain nearly two- 
thirds of that which is insured by mutual associations. 

The fire insurance business of foreign companies m the tlnited 
State.s was comparatively small until 1870. Four strong British 
corporations were then m the field, and their transactions amounted 
to less than 9 % of the entire joint-stock business, But their succes.s 
attracted otliers in rapid succession, especially from Great Britain and 
from Germany, and in 1880, 19 foreign companies assumed 23.7 % 
of all the nsits reported to the National Board : in 1889, 23 such 
companies took 30-3 % ; and in 1899, 35 such companies look 
3 . 3'2 % The distribution of the business among them is not given 
by the board tables, but can be gathered from the reports of the 
American branches to the insurance departments of the states, which 
arc summarized in the Spectator Company’s Year-Books. The total 
net payments of the British and colonial fire insurance companies m 
connexion with the disastrous fire in San Francisco in 1906 amounted 


colonies is in the hands of British companies, local institutions 
for the purpose have had a considerable development on the same 
general lines as in Great Britain and with similar freedom from 
interference by the governments. But no accounts of the 
receipts and los.ses are available, most of the companies conduct¬ 
ing a marine or life insurance business, or both, under the same 
general management. 

Beyond the limits of the great commercial nations, no satis¬ 
factory information is accessible concerning the practice of fire 
insurance Even m Spain and Portugal there is far less intelligent 
intere.st in the subject than in neigliliouring countries, and the 
agencies of foreign companies transact much of the business in the 
large towns, Six Portuguese companies have maintained themselves 
for many years, a few of them for nearly a century, and have 
established agencies m the Spanish islands and in Madeira For othei 
nation.s than tliose mentioned, the only systematic effort to collect 
the facts is made by the compilers of the Year-Book, and tlic results 
are extremely meagre. The great British and German corporations 
are zealous in extending their transactions to the commercial ports 
everywhere, and local companies are often formed in the British 
colonies. In addition to those in Canada and Australia some com¬ 
panies in .South , 4 frica have become financially important. Small 
native companies have been successful in establishing their credit in 
Japan, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Chile and Peru. A consider¬ 
able business is done in insuring the property of foreign residents in 
the Levant, on the coasts of Asia, in South Africa and the Pacific 
Islands, but mostly by European companies, and as an incident to 
the more general practice of marine insurance. There are several 
successful fire companies among the Dutch in Java. The small 
business in Mexico appears to be wholly in the hands of foreign 
companies 
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IV. Life Insurance 

Guesses at the probable length of life for the purpose of valuing 
or commuting life-estates, leases or annuities were made even 
by the ancients, and crude estimates of the number 
of years’ purchase such interests are worth occur in 
Roman law and in mam’ medieval writings. In 1540 the English 
parliament enacted that an estate for a single life should be 
valued as a lease of seven years, one for two lives as a lease of 
fourteen years, and for three lives us a lease of twenty-one years. 
More than a century later The Cambridge Tables for renewing 
of Leases and purchasing Liens, a standard work in England, 
with the certificate of Sir Isaac Newton to its accuracy, proposed, 
as a remedy for the inequity of this fanciful rule, to make the 
increase for each additional life less by one year, so that, valuing 
a single life at ten years, two lives shall be reckoned as nineteen 
years and three lives as twenty-seven years. No distinction 
of ages was recognized, and the results, tabulated to decimal 
parts of months, are worthless. Thus the foremost minds of 
the world had as yet no apprehension of a true method of 
reasoning on the subject. The first clear insight into the character 
of the problem appears in Natural and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality, published in 1661 tinder the name of 
John Graunt, a haberdasher and train-band captain of London. 
Graunt recognized the principle of uniformity m large groups of 
vital and social facts, and actually prepared, from the mortality I 
registers of London, what he calls a " Table showing of one 
hundred quirk conceptions, how many die within six years, how 
many the next decade, and so for every decade till 76.” This 
was the earliest crude suggestion of a table of mortality, and 
(iraunt’s interest in the inquiry was scientific, without definite 
practical purpose. Hut a little later the sale of annuities was 
pressed upon goxernments as a method of discounting future 
revenues. In 1671 John de Witt, grand pensionary of Holland, 
reported to the states general a plan for such sales upon a 
scientific method, the insight and skill of which, had he po.sscssed 
proper statistical data, would have anticipated results only 
reached by later generations. The report, however, was buried 
m the Dutch arclii\’es and forgotten for nearly two centuries. 
It was unknown in Itngland when, in 1692, the government 
undertook the sale of annuities. A loan of £ 1,000,000 was offered, 
each £100 paid in to purcha.se a life annuity of £14, without 
distinction ol age. A table accompanied the offer, purporting 
to .'.how how many of 10,000 persons now living, old and young 
taken together at random, arc likely to die in each year 
from one to ninety-nine. The purchasers, though without 
clear understanding of the principle, were instinctively shrewd 
enough to select healthy young lives for annuitants, and the 
nation paid enormously for the error. This speculation of the 
public treasury led the eminent mathematician and astronomer. 
Dr Edmund Halley, to examine the subject. In 1693 he presented 
to the Royal Society a study of “ The degrees of mortality of 
mankind.” The parish registers of England took no note of 
age at death, and Halley, perceiving that the average duration 
of life in large groups of persons can only be determined 
Tabh ’ death arc known, sought in vain a 

statistical basis for such an inquiry in his own and 
in many other countries. But it happened that the city of 
Breslau in Silesia had kept such records, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the registers for five years, 1087-1691, including 
619,3 births and 5869 deaths. No census of the city liaving 
been taken, Halley made the best estimate he could of the popula¬ 
tion, and computed how many of a thousand children taken at 
the age of one year will die in each succeeding year. Arranging 
the results in three parallel columns, showing in successive 
lines the age, the number living at that age, and the number 
of deaths during the year, he formed the first mortality table. 
The arrangement was itself a discovery, exhibiting at a glance 
the essential data for valuing life-risks, and suggesting solutions 
for problems which had puzzled the ablest students. This 
general form of the mortality tabic remains in use as the natural 
and best for such collections of facts. The method of using such 


a table in calculating the values of life contingendes was alira 
discovered by Dr Halley. He showed that where a payment is 
to be made at a future date, if a named person be then alive, its 
present value is the sum which compounded at interest during the 
interval will amount to that payment multiplied by the fraction 
representing the probability that the person will survive. These 
two elements, compound interest and the probability of life or 
death, are the foundations of the theory of life contingencies. 

From Halley’s time vhe progress of the theory has been in 
three directions ; first, in accumulating facts from which averages 
are deduced, and analysing the data so as to eliminate disturbing 
influences, that is, in constructing trustworthy tables of 
mortality ; secondly, in extending the inferences from such 
tables, and multiplying their applications to needs of practical 
life; and thirdly, in facilitating the calculations which these 
applications require. But while Halley thus firmly and lastingly 
drew, in outline, the theory of life contingencies, the numerical 
results attained by him were grossly imperfect. Forced by the 
lack of data to assume that the population was stationary, 
and to rely on a rude estimate of its numbers, he well knew that 
his conclusions were but provisional. Yet they were far in 
advance of the general mind of his time. As late as 1694, and 
even in 1703, parliament substantially re-enacted the old law 
for valuing leases at seven years for each life. The meagre 
Breslau Table long remained the only serious attempt to utilize 
actual observations of mortality for scientific purposes. In 
1746 A. de Parcieux (1703-1768), a mathematician of Paris, 
published an Essai sur les probabilites de la duree de la vie humaine, 
in which he presented mortality tables formed by himself, one 
from the records of certain Tontine associations, and five others 
from those of several religious orders in Paris. The Tontine 
experience table was a much clo.ser approximation to the true 
course of mortality, as shown by later investigations, than any 
of its predecessors, and indeed now appears, despite the crude 
manner in which the materials were treated, to have been more 
accurate and more trustworthy than the Northampton or even 
the Carlisle Table of much later dale. The essay of de Parcieux 
was an important source of information to advanced students 
in France and Germany, but attracted no general or popular 
interest, nor was it followed up by progressive researches of the 
same character in continental Europe, while it remained almost 
unnoticed in England. 

Throughout the t8th century the customary treatment of life 
annuities was as chaotic and fanciful as before, though some 
writers of eminence, most notably Dr Thomas .Simpson of London 
(1732), treated the theory of the subject with great intelligence, 
and in 1753 James Dodson of London (great-grandfather of 
Augustus de Morgan) projected a life insurance company in 
which the premiums .should be accommodated justly to the ages 
of the insured. But life insurance as a business really began 
with the Equitable Society of London, founded in 1762. The 
associates petitioned for a charter, but the law officers of the 
crown refused it, saying that the scheme depended for succe.ss 
on the truth of certain tables of life and death, “ Whereby the 
Chance of Mortality is attempted to be reduced to a certain 
standard. This is a mere speculation, never tried in practice. ” 
The society was organized as a voluntary association, and begun 
business in 1765. Its premiums were computed from the Breslau 
Table, with some corrections from the London Bills of Mortality, 
I and were far higher than any now in use. But the managers, 
in face of a-ctual bu.siness, needed more light. Dr Richard Price, 
a student of the new science of life contingencies, was consulted, 
and soon devised tests of the society’s experience and measures 
of the financial results, which are in principle those still practised. 
He also aspired to construct a more accurate table of mortality, 
and discovered data in certain parish registers of Northampton 
which promised to represent the average of life in England. 
From these he formed in 1780 the Northampton Table 
of Mortality, and computed a new and largely reduced rJw/" 
scale of premiums for the .society. The historical 
importance of the Northampton Table lies in the profound 
impression it made on the general mass of intelligent persons. 
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Although mortality had long been recognized by special inquirers 
as a promising theme for statistical inquiry, its actual treatment, 
except in the narrow school founded by Johann Siissmilcli in 
(Jermany (1746), and in the isolatcfl and almost prophetic work 
of do Parcieux in Frarux, had been spccidative and vague. 
Demoivre handled it with mathematical acuteness, but framed 
his scale of mortality (about 1750) on a hypothesis of his own, 
not on known facts. Out of each group of eighty-six deaths, 
according to this scale, one dies on the average each year till all 
are gone ; so that v being the present age, the proljability of 
death within a yciir is always t/(86-x). This conjeeture, 
which, during middle life, .served as a rough approximation to 
the truth, almost as well as .some of the early tables of repute, 
long found remarkable acceptance among men of .science. Dr 
IVice s researches first brought to general apprehension the 
conviction that a large basis of observed facts is the only source 
of real knowledge. The government of the day felt the influence 
of the movement. In 3 780 Pitt, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
consulted Dr Price on plans for the conversion of debt, and in 
1780 the government first showed knowledge that in granting 
annuities ages must be distinguished, and that the pros|>e('tive 
life at ninctv’ and that at twenty-five are not to be estimated 
as equal. About 1808 a conversion of % into annuities was 
planned. The Northampton Table was adopted, and Morgan 
computed rates from it which were used for twenty years. It 
proved to represent a mortality far in excess of the average, and 
in 1S21 John Finlaison, being made actuary to the debt com¬ 
missioners, protested against the rales in use. But not until 
1828, when the treasury had lost two millions of pounds by 
selling annuities too cheap, was the law repealed. Finlai.son 
then constructed a now and less wasteful scale of conversions, 
but singular results followed. At the age of nmety, for instance, 
lioo woidd purchase an annuity of £(>2. Combimuions were 
formed to purchase annuities on the lives of old people selected 
for Uieir vigour; 675 of these were taken, with a further lo.ss of 
at least a million lo the treasury. Tlie Nortlianiplon Table, 
in fact, like the earlier Breslau ’I'able, was formecl without a 
(cnsus, and upon the false assumption that the fiopulalion was 
stationary. Dr Price's estimate, fijunded on the recorded 
baptisms, was mm h too low, many of the people being of a sect 
wliich rejected infant bajiti.sm. His table represents an average 
life of twenty-loor years, whilst subsequent inquiries indicate 
a true average of about thirty t ears at that time in the same 
parishes. I'lic actual mortality in the Equitable Society proved 
to be less by one-third than that anticipated by the table. The 
errtir had consequences of vast moment. The immediate and 
dazzling prosperity of the societies founding rates on this sup¬ 
posed scientific basis excited the public imagination, slinuilated 
the bu.siness exceedingly, and led to many extravagant projects, 
followed by fluctuations and failures which impaired its healthy 
growth and usefulness. 

In spite ol gross defects, the Northampton Table remained 
for a century by far the most important tabic of mortality, 
employed as the basis of calculation by leading com- 
Great Britain, and adopled by the courts 
pngren. “S practically a part of the common law. Parliament, 
followed by .some stale legislatures and many courts in 
America, even made it the authorized standard for valuing 
annuity charges and reversionary interests. But in life insurance 
practice it is now wholly anti(|ualed. Like its most famous 
successor, the Carlisle Table of Joshua Milne, it rested upon 
obscrs'ations of the population of a town. How far tins limited 
and peculiar grotqi represented the nation was still doubtful; 
no less so how far the rale of mortality among applicants for 
insurance, accepted by the offices, would correspond with that 
of the urban citizens or of the whole body. As soon as the 
companies had sufficient records of their own experience the 
work began of striving lo construct, for business use, tables 
which should truly express it. This branch of research 1 ms ever 
since been prosecuted with all the resources they could command 
of industr}’, practical judgment and mathematical skill; and 
the successive achievements in it may be accepted as in general 


the sum and measure of the progress of actuarial science. Now 
the recognition of an ascertainable uniformity in human mortality 
has become part of the general stock of thought. But actuarial 
science, which originated in Great Britain, was long tire peculiar 
and almost exclusive possession of British students, and even 
till now has been practised most fruitfully in its first home, 
mainly by tlie actuaries of life insurance institutions, but with 
important contributions from other inquirers, especially those 
in the service of the registrar-general. The most complete 
storehouse of technical and practical learning on the general 
theory and on all its applications lo life inf”.rancc practice is 
found in the successive volumes of the Journal of the Institute 
nj Actuaries. The tables published by the Institute in 1872, 
founded on the experience to 1863 of twent>’ companies (.sec 
Annuity), still remain the most authoritative expression of the 
mortality of insured lives, and have largely replaced all earlier 
standards in the valuations of the British companies, more than 
three-fourths of which, in their kitest returns to the Board of 
Trade, compute their reinsurance reserves by the H“ and H'" •’ 
tallies. But for several years a committee of the Institute and 
of the Scottish Faculty of Actuaries htis been engaged in collecting 
and arranging for investigation the far vaster experience which 
has now accumulated in the liunds of sixty companies, including 
the records of more than a million policies. The large basis of 
facts thus obtained will be treated with special reference to 
different classes of risks, and will throw much light on difficult 
questions of selection, which have hitherto been treated specu¬ 
latively, or at least without the conclusive evidence of large 
averages, and are still more or less in controversy. Some of 
these will reciuire more detailed notice hereafter. 

It is only since tlie midflle of the loth renturv that actuarial 
science has rapidly advancer! in oDier countries, tluefly under the 
stimulus of the extending practice ol tile in.suraiite Botli in 
America and upon the continent ot Europe the small business 
transacted by the pioneer companies was largely conducted on 
emfiincal and conjectural methods from year to year, English 
custom lieing consulted as a guide in fixing jiremium.s The Gotha 
Bank, tlie first institution to insure lives upon liu.sine.ss pnntiples m 
Germany, adopted at its foundation in 1S27 a mortality table formed 
by Charles Babbage n]ion tlie basis of tbe Nortliampton Table, 
corrected from cursory notes upon the early experioiue of the Equit¬ 
able Society, wliitli had been given by ils actuary to a general meeting 
of its members lu :8oo The I'leiieh companies, and several m 
Germany of later origin than the Gotha, took as their standard the 
so-called Talile ol dc Parcieux, previously described ; and this table, 
witli tnodilkatioiis dictated by experience, continued until very 
recently in general use in Frame, 'Ihe Seventeen Companic-s' Table 
of 1843 was adopted by tlie Insurance Commissioners of Ma.ssa- 
chusetts, wlio in 18311 mtroducefi the metlicids of state supervision ol 
insurance now generally practised in tlie United States This table, 
though long aupersedet'l in the esteem of actuaries in their ordinary 
work, is still the standard lor official valuations in most states of the 
union, a fact wliicli lias given it undue piominence. 'The .so-called 
American Table, derived m 1868 from the limilefl experience of tlie 
largest American company during its earliest years, was the first 
important work of the kind done 111 America In view of its narrow 
basis of tacts, it lias stood the test of time singularly well, and it is 
now in wider use tlian any other lor computing the premium.s of 
American comp.mies. Its most marked ditierence from the standard 
British tables for insured lives is that it indicates a decidedly lower 
rate of mortality throughout the iieriod of mature manhood, between 
tile ages of thirty-five and seventy-five, tliough witli a liigher rate at 
the extremes of life ; and this peculiarity i.s also tound in American 
tallies deduced from more recent and far larger cx]icrience. 

Actuarial science has been widely cultivated in the United States 
of late years, the numbers .nnd zeal ol its professional students 
having kept pace witli the extraordinary growth of life insurance. 
The aggressive activity ol the companies has brought the principles 
ol the business home to the popular mind as in no other country, and 
a large number of periodicals are devoted entirely to the subject. 
These tendencies have been strengthened by the system ol super¬ 
vision practised by the states, which has also greatly influenced 
public opinion, directing attention in an extraordinary degree to 
certain special and tcclinical features, to the neglect of more eom- 
prehensive and more useful criticism. In the olTicial work of the 
state dcpartmcnt.s the actuary’s province appears substantially to 
begin and end with tlie valuation of liabilities upon the net premium 
basis, which is applied with increasing strictness as the sole and final 
standard ol solvency, and the determination by it of the " legal 
surplus " of each company. But a considerable number of profes¬ 
sional Bctnarifs have prosecuted their studies in a scientific spirit, 
and most of these since 1889 have been a.ssociated in the Actuarial 
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Society of America, which has established a high standard of pro- I average duration of life, such as the extension and concentration 
fcs&ional eompetcnre in its ^aminations and transactions. The j j^^nv industries, the vast growth of cities, the progreas of 
question how far the rate of mortality among insured lives in ,• ,' j - * 'lu r iJl. ^ x 

^ r >- ! mgjjicai and hygienic science, the increase of wealth, comfort 


question bow far the rate of mortality among 
America is fairly represented by tables drawn from British experi¬ 
ence has attracted much inquiry ; and many companies have made 
important contributions to it from their own lecords, in several 
instance-s in the finished form of carefully graduated tables, each 
with an individual cliaractcr, but all with some features which 
distinguisli them as a group. By far the most comprehensive effort 
to establish a standard table for America is that of a committee of 


and luxury, the changes in the frequency and destructiveness 
of war. It is plausibly maintained, on the one liand, that these 
and other causes have already added some years to the average 
lifetime of civilized man : and, on the other hand, that their 
combined effect has been to lessen the sharpness of the struggle 


actuaries, for which, in i»8i, I- W. Meech published the ebasified : for existence, to rescue the weaklings from dcslruction and 
experience of thirty offices to tbe end of 1874, including most of the i enable them to multiply, and SO to weaken society at large. 

ml^ro^pSur ‘The%tecrvlt^T“con:^feT"r'^^^ i The final decision of the question will be found in the gradual 

furnished materials for many imfiortant investigations, but the | modifications of the true table of mortality through successive 
finished tables have rarely been applied in practice, being drawn , epochs, 

from an aggregation of largely incongruou.s experiences, the influ- : tpp purposes of life insurance the future of mortality tables 

ence 01 each ot wluch upon the generul averact* is maetcrminate. it . , ^ uix-_ 11 ^ i__ii. 

The business of life insurance upon the continent of Europe lias ; Itioks to less ambitious proNems. The business mHs for exact 
given an extraordinary stimulus to actuarial studies. Before 1883 1 equity in determining the value of all life contingencies, and 
the German companies computed their premiums and reserves by therefore for the most precise forecast attainable of the dates 
antiquated life tables. The most approved of these, as illustrating . - - .... 

the duration of German life, was that prepared by Brune of Berhn 
in 1837 from the records for seventy years of an annuity .society for 
widows, which practised careful medical selection of the linsbands 
and kept exact mortality registers In 1883 was published an ad¬ 
mirable table founded on tlie combined experience of twenty-three 
German companies, which has superseded all other standards for 
ordinary valuations within the German empire. The French com¬ 
panies generally continued to rely on the tables of dc Farcieux, with 
modifications of their most glaring detects, until a still later date 


at which the amounts assured must lie paid. Some idea of the 
1 historical progress of this inquiry' may be gathered from the 
i accompanying table, which epitomizes the general characteristics 
: of a number of typical tables of mortality, showing at ages which 
I are multiples of five years the annual death-rate indicated hy 
j each of them. The comparison will be found interesting in 
I many ways, most strikingly, perhaps, as suggesting what is 

._ I confirmed bv a detailed examination of the facts, that insured 

In 1898 a committee of French actuaries published a new set ot tables ! Hfc on the average in Great Britain is decidedly inferior to that 

the Uniti^ states hm superior to that upon the continent ol 
Europe, and especially m Germany. From a careful investiga¬ 
tion of the published experience. Dr McClintock concludes : 
“ It is an ascertained fact that after the first five years of insur¬ 
ance the probability of death,” in Great Britain, ‘‘ is fully one- 
fifth greater at any given age than the corresponding probability 
shown by American experience ” ; while “ the average value 
of assured life in Germany is as much inferior to that shown in 
the H"' experience as that in America has been found to be 


and these are now accepted at, the best bases for life insurance practice 
by similar companies there. Schools of actuarial science have been 
opened in hryth Germany and France, and the profe.ssional actuaries 
of these countnes, and ol .^ust^aand Belgium, have formed a-ssocia- 
tions for tlic promotion of tlicir pursuits. Sessions of delegates 
from the several instil utes and societies of actuaries throughout 
the world meet triennially m general congress m the various capitals. 
Such sessions do niiicli to broaden and liarmonize the .scope and 
aims of the profession. 

Elaborate efforts have been made by several governments to 
employ tlic machinery of census bureaus for determining the 


superior. 


liates of 
mortality. 


1 able i/wwing the tinmber ot /VrsoM.? who will die in a year out ot 100,00c who have attained the given Age, 

aciording to several 1 abler, of Mertahly. 


general rate 
of mortality, 
and it has 
been the worthy ambi¬ 
tion of able .actuaries 
to devise trustworthy 
methods of utilizing the 
census returns for this 
purpose. The British 
Statistical Office 
under Dr William Farr 
and his successors, 
and, later, the Swiss 
Federal Bureau of 
Statistics have accom¬ 
plished the best work 
in this direction, and 
the scries of “ English 
I.ife Tables,” founded 
on successive de¬ 
cennial censuses, in¬ 
terpreted by the 
registered deaths 
during the intervals, 

are the most useful data now available for the average value of 1 No final explanation lias been given, and there is no proof that 
civilized life. But all such general tables are as yet but tentative ! the average life in America is longer than in England or German}’, 

and provisional. The imperfections of mortuary registries and I Dr MeClintock inclines to believe that one potent ^ 

of census returns are great, and corrections are largely eon- cause of the great difference in the insured experience 

jectural. Until more complete method.s of collecting the facts is that, while European offices have generally awaited tioa. 

are practised, the experience of life insurance companies ! applieations, which are commonly prompted by some 

promises to furnish the only mortality tables having claim to i sense of need for insurance, the custom of American companies 
authority. It is already becoming evident that the general | is actively to solicit businc.ss through agents. On the average, 
rate of mortality, and in particular the rate at each age of life, \ lives whirh are only induced by persuasion to insure are better 
not only differs widely in different communities, but undergoes 1 than those which voluntarily apply. That this suggestion points 
important changes in successive generations. A multitude of 1 Oti the Effects of Selection, by Fmory McClintock (New York, 
forces are at work in civilized society which must influence the 1891), p. 94. 
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out a real and perhaps an important differentiating influence 
upon groups of risks is not doubted, but the measure of its effects 
has not yet been determined. The question is one of many 
which yearly assume more prominence, and which, as a class, 
are conventionally termed problems of selection. Assuming 
that the general rate of mortality is precisely known, any devia¬ 
tion from it occurring in a special group of insured lives, as the 
result of some influence peculiar to that group, is called the effect 
of selection. If insurance were offered on equal terms to all, 
the feeble and dying would apply in disproportionate numbers, 
and the mortality would be excessive. To avoid this danger 
careful medical examinations are required, excluding risks 
which appear to be impaired ; and this selection by the insurer 
uniformly reduces the mortality below the general average 
during the earliest years of insurance. During these years large 
numbers of the insured withdraw, either from inability or from 
indisposition to pay their premiums, but the motive to do so is 
weakest with lives which have become impaired. The average 
vitality is lowered by the loss on the whole of a superior class, 
and the average mortality of those who persist rises. The extent 
of this influence varies widely with the proportionate number of 
lapses and the motives which induce them, increasing in a 
startling degree when lapses multiply in a discredited company, 
and remaining small, or ewn at times doubtful, under very 
favourable conditions ; so that the ascertainment of its amount 
m ditfcrent circumstances, and for different groups of the insured, 
IS .1 problem of extreme complication. Its importance is in¬ 
creased by two tendencies which have grown stronger in the 
practice of recent years; first, to jiermit at all times the with¬ 
drawal by any policy-holder of a substantial part of the technical 
or average reserve upon his assurance, a privilege which legisla¬ 
tion and public opinion in tlie United States have extorted from 
tbc < ompanies ; and, seeondl\', the extensive introduction, under 
competition for public favour, of forms of policies which gr.ant 
the option, .at tixed dates in the future, between withdrawing 
the entire “ accumulations,'’ or technical reserve and .surplus, 
and cunliniiing the insurance. U is well known that at the 
maturity of these options the motive is strong for impaired lives 
to remain insured, and that the cash withdrawals are so largelv 
of superior lives that the subsequent rate of mortality is much 
increased. Other problems in selection arise from varieties in 
the forms of policies. It is eommonly recognized that there are 
general and marked differences between the mortality experienced 
upon assurances issued at low and those at high premium rates. 
Policies for short terms, on which the i imiputed net rates are 
the lowest, have been found so unprofitable to the insurers that 
they are rarely granted, and onl\’ with a eery heavy loading of 
the tabular value. Upon those insured for life, with armual 
premiums, there is a large and constant excess of death losses 
above the endowment assurances, while groups of policies with 
tontine or cumulative teatures or reserved bonuses, available 
only after surviving a term of years, uniformly experience a low 
mortality. 

It IS also to be remarked that it is found in general that the 
average amount of policies matured by death is higher than the 
average of all policies in force ; and some actuaries incline 
to believe that tables of pecuniary loss might, for practical use, 
take the place of tables of mortality, since the actual claims are 
in units of money, not of lives. The vast field of inquiry opened 
to actuaries by these and many more special questions of selection 
promises to engross more and more of their attention and labour. 
The technical methods of reducing end treating the data of 
mortality have been brought to a high degree of perfection, but 
the necessity for a better classification of the data themselves, 
with reference to special groups of lives or policies, differentiated 
b\’ social or local circumstances, by business methods, by forms 
of contract, by race or personal characteristics, must assume 
cv'er greater prominence. It is conceivable that, at some period 
hereafter, the practical reliance of the offices will be more upon 
tables to be computed for such special groups, from select 
experience, than upon those drawn from vast aggregates without 
discriminating among their somewhat incongruous divisions. 


The mortality tables in common use, however, have been 
proved by a vast experience to furnish a safe and fairly equitable 
basis for the business of assuring lives. Assuming 
that the table shows how many of a large group now 
as.siired may be expected to end in each succeeding tMctor. 
year, the present value of the claims upon them depends 
exclusively upon the rate of interest at which funds will accu¬ 
mulate. Exact foresight of this rate being impossible, the 
insurer must assume a rate which can with certainty be realized. 
The difficult problem of determining the limits of safety in this 
assumption attracts the more attention now, because of the 
recent persistent decline in the average productiveness of invested 
capital. The actuary is forced to observe that the interest factor 
in his calculations is much less definitely fixed by known facts 
than the mortality factor. The longer a contract has to run, the 
greater the effect of the difference in rate. The value of a 
pavment to be made in thirty years is greater by above one-half 
with interest taken at 3 % than at 4! and one to be made in 
thirty-six years is more than twice as great. Hence the most 
careful study of the forces determining for long periods the 
average rate of interest is fundamental in life insurance. The 
tendency of opinion is to hold that a progressive lowering ol 
interest rates must result from the accumulation of wealth. 
In support of this belief it is pointed nut that from 1872 nearly 
to the present time there has been a general and somewhat 
uniform decline in the yield of invested capital, as represented 
by government stocks, mortgage loans, sas'ings bank deposits 
and iliseounts in all commercial nations. The mo\'L‘ment has 
been disguised by wide fluctuations, temporary or local, but has 
been on the whole world-wide and continuous, when great masses 
of capital, such as the investments of life companies, are kept in 
\'icw. The fall has been greatest, loo, in (ountrie.s where rates 
were formerly highest, suggesting that as the great financial 
markets of the world become more intimately connected the 
normal rate of interest assumes a more cosmopolitan character, 
with an increasing tendency to equality among them. These 
considerations have had an important influence upon the conv 
putatioiis of life insurance companies. In Great Britain, and 
commonly in continental Europe, the leading offices from the 
first assumed lower rates of interest than those in America, 
usually 3J or 3 % ; .and the reductions in their estimates have 
as yet been moderate, only thirty-one out of .seventy-four British 
offices having lowered the interest basis in their valuations 
reported to the Board of Trade. 

These returns show that of these companies only twenty-three now 
compute reserves upon a rale as high as wlule forty-four as.sume 
3 '^0 anil seven a still lower rate. But in America, when the business 
first became important, 0 was a more frequent rate of investment 
than 5',’,,, and the laws ot Mew York and ot many other states 
countenanced the confident expectation of a permanent yield of at 
least 4! The rate ot .( adopted by the principal companies, 
and by llie law of Massacliusetts from iSoi, was regarded as highly 
conservative. But as early as 1882 one important company began 
to reserve upon new business af 3 'U, and since 1893 lliere lias been a 
gradual cliango by the leading otiices to 3J and m a few’ instances 
to 3 as the basis of premiums and ol reserves upon new policies. 
Senous efforts have been made to induce legislation which will 
gradually establish one of these rates as a test of technical solvency. 

There are not wanting, however, indications that the pro¬ 
tracted decline in rates of interest in the world's markets may 
have been checked, and even that a reverse movement has 
begun. Rates of discount evert’where, interest on government 
loans except in America, and nn mortgage loans in Europe, have 
on the whole advanced, the minimum average rates having been 
reached, after twenty-five years of gradual reduction, in 18(37. 
These facts are entirely consistent with the conclusions suggested 
by the history of the subject. No uniform or secular tendency 
to reduction in the average rate of interest, which is the index of 
the average productiveness of capital, not of its amount, can be 
found to have prevailed. Fluctuations in the average rate are 
found, quite independent of the local and temporary fluctuations, 
which are often extreme ; and these long tidal waves of change 
have at times, for generations together, risen and fallen with some 
approach to periodicity. The prevailing rate has been a liltio 
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lower on the average in the 19th century than in the i8th, but 
was lower through the middle decades of the i8th century than 
through those of the 19th. On the whole, it seems clear that the 
accumulation of wealth in itself has no necessary tendency to 
diminish the productiveness of capital; that this productiveness, 
on the general average, has not materially varied in many 
generations ; but that the promise and expectation of productive¬ 
ness which prompt the demand for its use depend upon the 
activity of enterprise, growing out of the prevailing spirit of 
hope ; upon the rapidity with which new inventions are made, 
industries extended, and floating or loanable capital expended 
in permanent works. These conditions are subject to fluctuations 
extending through considerable periods, so that for a number of 
years the rate may be higher, and then for a similar series of years 
lower than the normal rate, determined by average productive- 
nes.s, but always tending to return to this normal rate, as the tide- 
swept surface of the ocean to its normal level. 

While the excess of the average yield of capital in America, above 
that of the older nations, is diminished as the facilities of transfer 
and exchange increase, there is no reason to conclude that it will 
disappear for generations to come. It seems, therefore, that the 
general assumption of 3 ",o for the valuation of British offices, and 
that of 3i % which is becoming the accepted standard for the 
companies of the United States, should command unquestioned 
confidence. 

The business of life insurance being founded on well-ascertained 
natural laws, and on principles of finance which in their broad 
aspect are of the simplest description, there exists no 
necessity for frequent close scrutiny of the affairs of an 
insurance office, in so far as the maintenance of a mere 
standard of solvency is concerned. We have seen that 
the premiums charged for insurances are based on certain 
assumjjtions in regard to (i) the rate of mortality to he experi¬ 
enced, (2) the rate of interest to fie earned by the office on its 
funds, and (3) the proportion of the premiums to be absorbed in 
expenses and in providing against unforeseen contingencies. If 
these assumptions are reasonably safe, an insurance office pro¬ 
ceeding upon them may be confidently regarded as solvent so long 
as there is no conspicuously unfavourable deviation from what 
has been anticipated and provided for, and so long as the fund.s 
arc not impaired by imprudent investments or otherwise. The 
ascertainment and division of profits, however, require that the 
affairs should be looked into periodically ; but the fluctuations 
to which the surplus funds are liable within limited periods of 
time are generally regarded as turnishing a sufficient reason why 
such investigations should not lake place too frequently. Ac¬ 
cordingly in most offices the division of profits takes place only at 
slated intervals of years—usualh' fn'e or seven years—when a 
complete survey is taken of the whole engagements present and 
future, and of the funds available to meet these. The mode in 
which the liability of an office under its current policies is esti¬ 
mated requires explanation. 

All statistical observations on the duration of human life point 
to the conclusion that, after the period of extreme youth is past, 
the death-rate among any given body of persons increases 
;;radually with advancing age. If, therefore, insurance premiums 
were annually adjusted according to the chances of death 
corresponding to the current age of the insured, their amount 
would be at first smaller, but ultimately larger, than the uniform 
annual payment required to insure a given sum whenever death 
1 nay occur. This is illustrated by the following figures, calculated 
from the H*' mortality tabic at 3 "o interest. In column 2 is the 
uniform annual premium at age thirty for a whole-term insurance 
of £toQ. In column 3 are shown the premiums which would be 
required at the successive ages stated in column i to insure £100 
in the event of death taking place within a year. Column 4 shows 
the differences between the figures in column 2 and those in 
Column 3. 

From this table it appears that if a number of persons effect, 
at the age of thirty, whole-term insurances on their lives by 
annual premiums which are to remain of uniform amount during 
the subsistence of the insurances, each of them pays for the first 
year £1 - i 30 more than is required for the risk of that year. The 


second year the premiums are each £i •iii in excess of that year’s 
risk. The third year the excess is only £i -093, and so it diminishes 
from year to year. By the time the individuals who survive have 
reached the age of fifty-four, their uniform annua! premiums are 
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-59-908 

90 

I-880 

79-2<>5 

-77-385 

1 

1 *880 

97-087 

-95-207 


no longer sufficient for the risk of the following year ; and this 
annual deficiency goes on increasing until at the extreme age in 
the table it amounts to £95-207, the difference between the uni¬ 
form annual premium (£i -880) and the present value (£97-087) of 
£100 certain to be paid at the end of a year. Now, since the 
uniform annual premiums are just sufficient to provide lor the 
ultimate payment of the sums insured, it is obvious that the 
deficiencies of later years must be made up by the excess of the 
earlier payments ; and, in order that the insurance office may 
be in a position to meet its engagements, these surplus payments 
must be kept in hand and accumulated at interest until tiiey are 
required for the purpose indicated. It is, in effect, the accumu¬ 
lated excess here spoken of which constitutes the measure of the 
company's liability under its policies, or the sum which it ought 
to have in hand to be able to meet its engagements. In the 
individual case this sum is usually called the “ reserve value ' 
of a policy. 

In another \'iew the reserve value of a jiolicy is the difference 
between the present salue of the engagement undertaken by the 
office and the present value of the premiums to be paid in future 
liy the insured. This view may be regarded as the counterpart 
of the other, l-'or practical purposes it is to be preferred, as it 
is independent of the variations of past experience, and requires 
only that a rate of mortality and a rate of interest be assumed 
lor the future. 

According to it, the reserve \-alue of a policy tor the sum ot 
I, ellecteil at age x, and which has iiecn in force lor « years—the 
(«s i)th premium being just due and unpaid —may be expressed 
thus, in .symbols with which we have alreadi- become tamiliar. 

„V,-A,h.„ . . . (I). 

If we substitute for A,,-„ its equivalent P, ,„(i - <9+,,) this expres 
sioii becomes 

„V, = (P,e,.-P,)(T+«,U ■ • . (2); 

whence we see tliat the sum to be reserved under n policy after any 
number of years arises from the difference between the premium 
actually payable and the jircmium wliuh would he required to assure 
the lite afresh at the increased .age attained. By substituting for 

P,,+„ and P, their equivalents - ■' —(r -e) ' * 

I ^ flj-rH 

obtain another useful iortn of the expression, 

Vr“l 

1 4 

I +«.T 

The preceding formulae indieate clearly the nature cl the 
calculations by which an insurance office is able to ascertain 
the amount of funds which ought to be kept in hand to 
provide for the liabilities to the assured. In cases iMiiiiy. 
other than whole-term insurances by unifonn annual 
premiums, the formulae arc subject to appropriate modifications. 
When there are bonus additions to the sums insured, the value 
of these must he added, so that by the foregoing formula (i), for 


and —- - (I 

Isa, 
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example, the value ol a policy for i with bonus additions B is | 
(1 + -• P(i + a*+7.)- But the general principles of calcula- ! 

lion are the same in all cases. I'hc present value of the whole , 
sums undertaken to be paid l>y the office is ascertained on the : 
one hand, and on the other hand tiie present \'alue of th(^ ; 
premiums to t)e received in future from the insured. The differ¬ 
ence between these (due provision being made for expenses and 
<'ontingencies, as afterwards explained) represents the “ net 
liability ’’ of the office. Otherwise the net liability is arrived 
at by calculating separately the value of each policy by an 
adaptation of one or other of the above formulae. In either 
ease, an adjustment of the annuity-values is made, in order to 
adapt these to the actual conditions of a ^'aluation, when the 
next premiums on the various policies arc not actually due, 
but are to become due ut various intervals throughout the I 
succeeding year. | 


Provisloo 

for 

oxponAoat 

Ae* 


So far in rvKard to the provision for payment 0/ the sums con¬ 
tained in the policies, with tlieir addition.s. We now come to the 
]>rc>vision for future expense.s, and for contingencies not 
embraced in the ordinary calculations. In what is called 
the " net-premium '' method of \'alualion, this provision 
IS made by tlirowmg oil the wliole “ loading " in estimat¬ 
ing the value of the jjremiums to be received That is to 
bay, the premiums valued, in order to be set oft against the value of 
the sums engage<l to be paid by the olfice, are not tlie whole premiums 
actually receivable, ]>ul the net or pure premiums derived 
. irom the table cmplovefl in Die valuation. The practical 
ettect ol this is that the amount brouglit out as the net 
® ® * liability ol the ollice is sulficient, togelhcr with the net- 
preimum portion ol its future receipts from policyholders, to meet the 
sums assured under its policies as they mature, thus leaving tree the 
remaining portion—the margin or loading -t>f each year’s jireiiuum 
income to meet expenses aiul any extra demands. When the margin 
thus Jelt proves more than suthcient lor those purposes, as under 
ordinary circuiu-stauces it always ougiil to cIo, the exces.s falls year 
by year into the surplus fun<|s <if the ollice, to be dealt with us profit 
at the next periodical investigation 

There appears to be a decided preference among insurance 
comfianicb for the net-firenuum method as that which on the whole 
^ . IS l>e.st suited lor valuing the liabililies of an ollice trans- 

4 gat ve Jilting a profitable busines-. at a niodiTate rate of expense, 
VO u«fl. making investigations with a view to ascertaining the 

amount ol surplus divisible among its constituents. In certain 
circumstances it may be advisable to depart iroin a strict application 
of the characteristic leature ol that method, but it must always be 
borne in mind that any encroaclimenl made upon the " margin ” in 
valuing the premiums is, so far, uii anticipation of future jirofits. 
Any such encroachment is m<leed inadmissible, unless the margin 
IS at least more Ilian sulticient to prov'i<lf for future cxjienses, and in 
any case care mu.sl be taken to guard against wliat arc called 
“ n<‘gative value;;” These arise when the valuation of the future 
premiums is greater than the valuntion of Die sums engaged to be 
paid by the ollice, or when m the expression (P^+„ I Uj the 

value ot Px la increased so a.s to be greater than that of Pj-i.,,. It is 
evident that any vaJuation which includes ” negative values ” must 
be nmsleaiUng, as policies arc tberebx' treated as assets instead of 
liabilities, and .such nctitiou.s assets imiv at any time be cut ofJ by 
the assured electing to drojt their policies 

In n.'coguilioii of the tact that a largo proportion ol the first year's 
premiums is in most olliccs absorbed by the expense of obtaining 
new business, il has been proposed bv some actuaries to treat the 
first premium in each case as applicable entirely to the risk and ex¬ 
penses of the iirst year. At a period of valuation the iiolicics are to 
be dealt with as if effected a year after their actual date, and at the 
mcreavsed age then attained. 

Another moclilication of the net-premium method has been 
advocated for valuing policies eiiiilled to bonus additions. It con- 
sists in estimating the value of future bonuses (at an 
assumed rate) in addition to that of the sum assured and 
. rvi.'^ting l>onu.ses, and valuing on the other hand .so much 
® ' ol the ollicu* premiums as w’oiiltl have been required to 
provide the sum assured and bonuses at Die time of effecting the 
insurance. This tends to secure, to some extent, the maintenance of 
a tolerably steady lale ol bonus. 

An cssenti.illy diftereiil method is einploved by some offices, and 
IS not without the support ol actuaries whose judgment is entitled 
to every respect. It has been called the ‘‘ hypothetical method.” 
Pv it the ortice premiums arc made the ba.sis of valuation, llypo- 
thetical annuity-values, snuillcr than those which would be employed 
in the net-premium method, are deduced from the ollice prcmium.s 

by means of the relation P'- (i - r), and the policies arc 
valued according to the formula 

nV', = (P',+F, +»'»+„), 


where P', and arc the office premium.s at a?es * and x+h 
respectively, and is the hypothetical annuity-value at tl*e latter 
age. Mr Sprague has shown (Ass. Mag. xi. gu) that the pohey- 
values obtained by this method will be greater or less than, or equal 
to, those of the net-premium method according as the " loading is 
a constant percentage oi the net premium or an equal addition to it 
at all ages, or of an intermediate character, its elements beulg so 
adjusted as to balance each other. 

When the net-premium method is employed, it is important that 
the oflice premiums be not altogetlrer left out of tdew, otherwise an 
imperfect idea will bo formed os to the rcsnlts of the valuatron. 
Suppose two offices, m circumstances as nearly as j-iossible similar, 
estimate tlieir liabjlibes by tlie nut-premium method upon the same 
data, but office A charges premiums which contain a margin of 20 % 
above the net premiums, and office B charges premiums with a 
margin of 30 %. Then, in so far as regards their net liabilities 
(always supposing llie sum set aside in each case to be that required 
by the valuation), the reserves of those offices will be of equal 
strength, and if notliing further were taken into account they might 
be snjiposed to stand in the same financial position, But it is obvious 
that office B, which has a margin of income .50 greater than that ot 
office A, is so much better able to bear any unusual strain in addition 
to the ordinary e.\penditnre, and is likely to realize a larger surplus 
on its transactions Hence it appears that in older to obtain an 
adequate view of the financial jiosition of any office it is necessary to 
consider, not only the ba.sis upon which its reserves are calculated, 
l>ut also tlu* proportion of " loading " or " margin " contained in its 
jnemiums, and set aside for future expeuses and profits. 

Valuations may be made on different data as to mortality 
and interest, and the resulting net liability will be greater or 
lts.s according to the nature of these. Under any 
given table of mortality a valuation at a low rate ot 
interest will produce a larger net liability—will g,,,. 
require a higher reserve to be made by the oflice against 
its future engagements to the insured—than a valuation at a 
higher rale. 'I'he effect of dillerent assumptions in regard to tlie 
rate.s of mortality cannot be expressed in similar terras. A table 
i.)f mortality showing a high death-rate, and requiring conse¬ 
quently large assurance premiums, does not nece3.sarily produce 
large reserve values. The contrary, indeed, maj- be the ease, as 
with the. Northampton Table, which requires larger premiums 
than the more modern tallies, but gives on the whole smaller 
reserve values. The amount of the net liability depends, not on 
the absolute magnitude ol the rates of mortality indicated by the 
table, but on the ratio in which these increase from age to age. 

II the values deiluced by the iiet-pieraium method from any two 
tables be compared, it will be seen that 

V', =, or „V, 

accordmg as 


j:H II , _ 

1 +(i’x ' ' 

Si, or • - I --^ 

' I + a. 


1 -f- rtj-H, 

- or ■■ — 


I + "a: " ' 

' ' I +«'» 


I 

_ or -- 

I2) 

I H- fix ’ 

' 1 -l-M,.,, 

♦ . 


where the accented symbols thiougliout re/ei to one table and the 
unaccented symbols to the other. 

We have thus the means of ascertaining whether the jioliry-values 
ol any table will lx- greater or leas than, or equ.al to, tho.He of another, 
either (i) by caieulating for each table separately the ratios of the 
annuity-values at successive ages, and coinjiaiiiig the results, or (2) 
by calculating at successive ages the ratios of the annuify-valiies 
oi one table to those of another, and observing whether these ratios 
decrease or increase with advancing age or remain stationary through¬ 
out. The above relations will .subsist whatever may be tlie difler- 
enres in the data emjiloyed, and whether or not the amnuty-values 
by the different tables are calculated at the same rate of interest. 
When the same rate of interest is emjiloyed, any divergence in the 
ratios of the annuity-values will of necessity be due to differences 
111 the rates of mo.tabty. 

A prevailing fallacy in the popular mind, which lias grown 
out of the practice of net valuations, i.s the inference that the 
average leehnieal reserve represents the value of the 
individual policy. Each risk i.s properly assumed at tlmgte- 
its prolmble or average value at the time. But from policy 
that moment its circumstances are constantly changing 
in directions then unforeseen, and the expectation that sucli 
change.? will occur is the motive for insuring. To treat them 
singly as unchanged in value at any later time is as illogical as 
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it would be after some have matured. The actual value of any 
one risk borne by a company is indeterminate. It may become 
a claim to-morrow, or not for a generation to come. In the 
former case the company must now hold funds to pay in full; 
in the latter, the future premiums will perhaps more than suffice, 
so that no pre.sent reserve is needed. An entire reserve for the 
whole body of risks is essential, and its amount is definite, 
upon tlie reasonable assumption that the general average re¬ 
mains undisturbed by individual changes. A distinct reserve 
for a single policy is inconceivable. To rec-ognize it is to deny the 
first principle of insurance. The average amount by which the 
reserve of a company must be increased, because of the e.xistencc 
of policies of a given class, is to the actuary an important fact, 
and is commonly accepted as his best guide in the distribution 
of surplus. But a popular theory has seized upon the assignment 
of this average sum to each policy, in the technical shorthand 
of the actuary, and holds that it is in each case the special 
property of the owner of that policy. The practical consequences 
are serious when, as often, many of the insured cease to pay 
premiums, and each demands the amount of the suppo.sed 
individual reserve. His right to claim it is countenanced by 
a widespread public opinion, which has inspired statutes in 
Massachusetts and some other states, requiring companies to 
redeem all policies lapsing after the first two or three years of 
insurance at a price founded on the technical reserve. Yet, in 
by far the majority of instances, the lapse of policies is of itself 
a loss to the company. Jt is deprived of business secured at 
much expense before it has derived any of the advantage expected 
from the accession. It is compelled to pay numbers of its profit¬ 
able contributors for ceasing to contribute. The burden falls in 
a mutual company upon the insured who fulfil their contracts. 
Such laws favour those who withdraw after few payments at 
the cost ol those who maintain their insurance to the end, or for 
many years. The American companies formerly yielded to the 
pressure of a mistaken jjublic .sentiment, and competed for 
favour by promising excessive values in case of surrender.* 
Similar conditions exist in Switzerland, Austria, and other 
countries in which the business is minutely regulated by govern¬ 
ment bureaus. Hut in Great Britain the companies arc largely 
free from such influences, while an open market exists for policies 
whicli have a commercial value, with results on the whole more 
satisfactory to all jmrties interested than any rule of compulsory 
purchase which could be enforced on the companies. 

A special form of life insurance, which has wonderfully 
developed, is the family insurance of the labouring people by 
Industrial so-called industrial companies. Until recently this 
lasurana. c'ass of people had no satisfactory .share in the benefits 
of in.surance, although the friendly societies in Great 
Britain, and many forms of beneficial associations in the 
United .States, were attempts, often in part 
successful, to provide for special wants, mainly 
for maintenance of the sick and for the costs 
of burial. Most of them, however, larked a 
scientific basis and an efficient and permanent 
organization, while thousands of them were 
grossly mi.smanaged. In Gennany an elaborate 
scheme of compulsory in.surance for labourers 
was established by a law of the empire in 1883, 
and extended in subsequent years; and .similar 
legislation has been enacted in several other 
countries, most thoroughly in .Switzerland and 
Austria. The ultimate value of this great social experimcnl cannot 

' As a result of investigation into the affairs of various American 
insurance companies in 1905 by a committee appointed by the state 
legislature of New York, a new law regulating life insurance down to 
the minutest details was passed in ipoO (ch. 326). The surrender 
value of a policy is to be the amount of insurance which the reserve, 
computed on the 4J mortality tabic, standing to its credit, will 
purchase as a single premium. Other important features of the 
legislation are that no New York company may hold a contingency 
reserve beyond a fixed proportion of the net value of its policies ; the 
limiting of types of policies permitted, the defining of the nature of 
investments permitted, and provisions for state supervision, valua¬ 
tion, and annual division of profits. 
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yet be determined. That it relieves much want and does a great 
service in preventing pauperism is not disputed; but that it also 
undermines the independent spirit of the people, and that it 
imposes a burden upon the national industry, which not only 
hampers it in the world’s competition, but reacts with special 
injury upon the class it aims to benefit, are criticisms not 
.satisfactorily answered. No scheme of government in-surance, 
certainly, is adapted to a people impatient of paternalism in its 
rulers and thoroughly habituated to voluntary association for 
all common interests. The solution of the great problem, how 
to apply the insurance principle to the most pressing needs for 
protection of the class supported by the wages of labom, is now 
sought in Great Britain and America mainly in the universal 
offer to them of industrial insurance. The Prudential Assurance 
Company of London was the pioneer in this work, beginning it 
experimentally in 1848, but gradually adapting its methods 
to the new field, until a generation later they showed themselves 
so efficient that an extraordinary growth resulted, and has con¬ 
tinued without interruption. This company and others upon a 
similar plan insure whole households together for burial expenses 
in case of death, and a small provision for dependants or for old 
age, charging as premiums small fractions of a day’s wages, 
which must he collected weekly. The great difficulties en¬ 
countered were the cost of small and frequent collections, and 
the high rate of mortality, which is from 40 to 90 % more than 
that in the experience of the older companies. This high death- 
rate IS due not .so much to the fact that life is shorter in the 
labouring cla.ss as to the lark of efficient medical selection, 
which would be too costly. The premiums, at best, must be 
made higher than in offices insuring for annual payments, but 
the demand for insurance extended as rapidly as the system could 
L>e explained, and the Prudential is said to have now in force 
some 12,000,000 policies, with an average premium of twopence 
a week, secured by an accumulated insurance fund of £17,000,000. 
It has superseded a host of petty assessment societies of various 
classes without .scientific basis or business responsibility, which 
deluded and disappointed the poor. Tlie British government 
in 1864 undertook to administer a plan for the insurance of work¬ 
ing men, but in thirty years accomplished less than the work 
of one private company in a year. In addition to the many 
insuranc-e companies which transact industrial business in the 
United Kingdom, a large number of friendly societies hai'o 
adopted similar plans. 

TIiC system of industrial insurance was introduced into the 
United States in 187b. Its growth, though much more rapid than 
in Great Britain, was at first slow compared with tliat of later 
years. The following taUe, condeused from the Imurance Year- 
Booh joy jgoo, is an interesting exhibit of the chi^acter a* 
well as of the extent of tliis form of insurance among working 
men . — 


Industrial Insuvanie in the United States . 


1 

: Yew. 

Nu. of 
Cos . 

Insurance 

written. 

Policies in : 
force 31st 
December. • 

1 

j 1876 

1 

$400,000 

2,500 

1 1880 

3 

34,212,1 31 

228,357 1 

1884 

3 

89,150,302 

1,076,422 ' 

18S8 

7 

i(,i.2()0,335 

2,788,000 1 

1892 

11 

27b,893,923 

5,118,897 1 

1896 

It 

360,852,458 

7,375,688 1 

1899 

,6 

519.789,085 

10,048,625 1 


Insurance in 
force 31st 
December. 


Premiums 

received. 


$2.)8,342 

19,590.780 

108,451,099 

301,033,066 

582,710,309 

886,^84,869 

1,292,805,402 


»I4et95 

lASSAfiO 

4,486,612 

11.939,540 

24,352,900 

40,058,701 

56,159,889 


Losses 

paid. 


*1,958 

4.30,631 

1,499.432 

4,182,745 

8,847,322 

13,420,330 

17,023,485 


It is remarkable that the average weekly premium in the United 
States appears to be about 10 cents, or two and a half times as 
high as m Great Britain. The average policy is also pro)iortionaily 
larger, and the progressive increase in its amount deserves nafice. 
At the rate at which the practice ol insurance is extending among 
working men, it would retjuire but few years for it to become as 
universal in these countries as any paternal government has aimed 
to make it by compulsion. 

There are various source.s from which a surplus of funds may 
arise in an insurance company: (i) from the rate of interest 
actually earned being higher than that anticipated in the 
calculations; (2) from the death-rate among the insured 
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being lower than that provided for by the mortality tables; 
divIiIob expenses and contingent outlay being 

ottarpiuM. l^he “ loading " provided to meet them ; 

and (4) from miscellaneous sources, such as profitable 
^ investments, the cancelment of policies, &r. 

Supposing a valuation to have been made on sound data and 
by a proper method, and to have resulted in showing that the 
funds in hand exceed the liabilities, the surplus thus ascertained 
may be regarded as profi/, and either its amount may be withdrawn 
from the assets of the office or the liabilities may be increased in 
a corresponding degree. 

Various methods are employed by insurance companies in 
distributing their surplus funds among the insured. In some 
BoauttM. th« share or bonus ” falling to each policy- 

holder is paid to him in cash; in others it is applied 
in providing a reversionary sum which is added to the amount 
assured by the policy; in others it goes to reduce the annual 
contributions payable by the policyholder. A method of more 
recent introduction is to apply the earlier bonuses on a policy 
to limit the term for which premiums may be payable, thus 
relieving the policyholder of his annual payments after a certain 
period. ./Uiother method is to apply the bonuses towards making 
the sum insured payable in the lifetime of the policyholder. 
The plan of reversionary bonus additions is most common, and 
when it is followed the option is usually given of exchanging 
the bonuses for their value in cash or of having them applied 
m the reduction of premiums. 

Not only are there different modes of applying surplus, but 
the basis on which it is divided among the insured also varies 
in different offices. In some the reversionary bonus is calculated 
as an equal percentage per annum of the sum insured, reckoning 
back either to the commencement of the policy in every case or 
(more commonly) to the preceding division of profits. In others 
the rale is calculated, not only on the original sums insured, 
but also on previous bonus additions. In others the ratio of 
distribution is applied to the cash surplus, and the share allotted 
to each policy is dealt with in one or other of the ways above 
indicated. The following are some of the ratios employed by 
different offices in the alloration of profits: (1) in proportion 
to the amount of premiums paid (with or without accumulated 
interest) since the last preceding valuation ; (2) in proportion 
to the accumulated “ loading " of the premiums so paid ; (3) in 
proportion to the reserve values of the policies ; (4) in proportion 
to the differenee between the accumulated premiums and the 
reserve value of the policy in each'case. 

Some offices have a special system of dealing with surplus, 
reserving it for those policyholders who survive the ordinary 
“ expectation of life," or who.se premiums paid, with accumulated 
interest, amount to the sums insured by their policies. This 
system is usually connected with specially'low rates of premium. 

In tile tlnited States the so-called “ contribution plan ” has been 
accciited m theory by mdtiy coiU|.anies, thougli carried out with 
many yaruitions in detail by different actuaries. The iirinciple is 
that since each of the insured is charged m his premimn a safe 
iiiiirgiii above all probable outhivs, when the neci'ssarv amount undo 
each head bccomvs determinate the several excess<‘s should \i 
returned to him. H is therefore souglit to calculate what eacl 
member would have been charged for net premium aiul loadinp liai 
the mortality, rate of interest, and cxpen.ses been jirecisely knovvi 
belorehand, and to credit him with the balance oi his payments. A 
a corollary of rhe theory oi net valuations, which regards every lif 
insured as an average life until its end, and assume,s the rigid ac 
cuincy and equity of all the formulas employed to represent busines 
tacts, it IS consi.stent and complete But many mind.s find it mon 
curious than practical, and prefer to seek equity in faithfulness t< 
contract rights rather than m adjustments which they deem to< 
refined If not fanciful The plan has met with little favour ii 
England, where surplus is more commonly distributed on genera 
business principles. Enormous bonnscvS were saved by the Britisl 
Olhoes out of the excessive premiums at first collected, and by th( 
American companies during the epoch ol high interest rates.' Bui 
the use of more accurate tables, the decline in interest, and the in. 
creased t;xpenses of later years, have vastly reduced the apparent 
profits, Former methods of distributing sui-plus, when ascei-tained 
have largely gu'cn way in America to novel and more complex plans 
I he lontine idea, historically familiar, was for many years imitated 
by some offices m their insurance contracts. All premiums abovt 


outlay, in a company or a class of policies, were accumulated, only 
stipulated amounts being paid on death claims meanwhile maturing, 
with no compensation to its members withdrawing, until the end of 
a fixed term, when the whole fund war, apportioned to the survivors. 
Large returns were sometimes made, but many who could not 
maintain their policies were dissatisfied. “ Semi-tontines " followed, 
partly meeting the difficulty by pooling only the surjilus, and allow¬ 
ing some return in case of withdrawal But ihe.se cruder forms ot 
contract are now largely superseded by various " rcserve-divideml," 
'‘accumulation,’’ "bond,’’ and ’’inve.stm(’iit’’ policies, with ojitions 
at stated periods between cash witlidrawals and continued insur 
ance, the simple inducement to provide against death being more or 
less merged m that of making a profitable investment of capital. 

In those branches of insurance where the contract is one of 
indemnity against loss, the risk remaining the same from year 
to year—and where the consent of both parties, insurer 
and insured, is lequircd at each periodica! renewal— rH/uei'*"' 
no question of allowance in re.spect of past payments "**' 
can arise when one part)- or the other determines to drop the 
contract. It is quite recognized that the premiums are simply 
an equivalent for the risk undertaken during the period to which 
they apply, with a certain margin for expenses and for profit 
to the insurer, and that therefore a favourable issue of the 
particular contract supplies no argument for a return of any part 
of the sums paid. In life insurance, however, we have shown 
that the premiums contain a third element, namely, the portion 
that is .set aside and accumulated to meet the risk of the insurance 
when the premium payable is no longer sufficient of itself for 
that purpose. 

When a policyholder withdraws from his contract with a life 
insurance office, the provision made for the future in respect oi 
his particular insurance is no longer required, and out of it a 
surrender value may be allowed him for giving up his right to the 
policy. If there were no reasons to the contrary, the office 
might hand over the whole ot this provision, which is in tart 
the reserve value of the policy, No more could be given without 
cncniachitig upon the provision necessary for the remaining 
policies. Bui the policyholder in withdrawing is exercising u 
power which circumstances give to him only and not to the 
other jiarty in the contract. Tlie office is hound by the police so 
long as the premiums are duly paid and the other condilioiis 
of insurance are not infringed. It lias no opportunity of rei’icw- 
ing its position and withdrawing from the bargain should that 
appear likely to he a losing one. The policyholder, howes'er, is 
free to continue or to drop the insurance as he pleases, and it may 
fairly he presumed that he will take whirhe\’e.r course will best 
serve his own interest, Tlie tendency obviously is that policies 
on deteriorated and unhealthy lives are kept in force, -while 
those on lives having good pro.sjieels of longevitv are more 
readily gis-en up. Again, the retiring policyholder, by with¬ 
drawing his annual contribution, not only diminishes the fund 
from which expenses are met, hut lessens the area over which 
these are spread, and so increases the burden for those who 
remain. (onsideratioiis like these point to the conclusion that, 
m fairness to the remaining constituents of the office, the sur¬ 
render value to he allowed lor a policy which is to be given u|) 
should be less than the reserve value. The common practice is 
to allow a proportion only of the reserve value. Some offices 
have adopted the plan oi allowing a specified proportion of the 
amount ol premiums paid. This plan is not defended on an\ 
ground (if principle, hut is followed for its simplicity and as a 
concession to a popular demand for fixed surrender values. 

Another mode of securing to retiring policyholders the bencfil 
of the reseire values of their insurances is that known as the 
mm-jorfeilure system. This system was first introduced 
in America, whence it found its way to the United 7 ""' 
Kingdom, where it was gradually adopted by a large 
proportion of the insurance companies. In its original 
form it was known as the “ ten years non-forfeiture plan.’' 
The policies were effected by premiums payable during ten year.s 
only, the rates being of course correspondingly high. If during 
those ten years the policyholder wished In discontinue his pa)- 
ments, he was entitled to a free “ paid-up policy ’’ for as many 
tenth parts of the original sum insured as he had paid premiums. 
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The system, once introduced, was gradually extended first to 
insurances effected by premiums payable during longer fixed 
periods, and ultimately, by some offices, to insurances bearing 
annual premiums during the whole of life. The methods of 
fixing the amount of paid-up policy in the last-mentioned class 
of cases vary in different offices, but the principle underlying them 
all is that of applying the reserve value to the purchase of a new 
insurance of reduced amount. 

An office, in entering on a contract of life insurance, does 
so in the faith that all circumstances material to be known 
Coaditioai^’^- ® proper estimate of the risk have been 
otiMur. ‘disclosed. These circumstances are beyond its own 
•see. knowledge, and as the office for the most part (except 
as regards the result of the medical examination, 
which may reveal features of the case unknown to the proposer 
himself) is dependent on the information furnished by the party 
seeking to effect the insurance, it is proper that the latter be 
made responsible for the correctness of such information. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is made a stipulation, preliminary to the issue of 
every policy, that all the required information bearing upon the 
ri.sk shall have been truly and fairly stated, and that in case of 
any misrepresentation, or any concealment of material facts, 
the insurance shall be forfeited. In practice, however, this 
forfeiture is rarely insisted on unless there has been an evident 
intention to deceive. Other systems and conditions of life 
insurance policies may be shortly noticed. 

The usual division of policies is into “ non-participating ” and 
'■ participating.” Non-participating policies are contracts for 
the payment on death of a certain fixed sum in consideration of 
a given premium, and these amounts are not affected by the 
profit made by the company. Participating policies entitle 
the holders to a share in the profits of the company. The.se 
profits are applied in various ways, as described above. A 
policy may be a whole life one, that is, the policyholder may pay 
a periodical premium throughout life, or it may be a limited 
payment one (the holder paying a premium for a limited number 
of years), or an endowment policy, under which the insurer 
receives the amount he has insured for at a given age, say fifty- 
five or sixty ; or if death occur previously, the sum is paid to his 
representatives. There arc also endowment policies for children, 
under which parent.s or others receive a specified sum on a child 
attaining a given age, the premiums being returnable if the child 
dies before the specified age. 

As to Payment of Premiums .—A certain period of Rrace is allowed, 
most commonly thirty days, after each premium falls due. If 
payment is not made within that time, the presumption is that the 
policyholder intends to drop the contract, and the risk of the office 
comes to an end. It may, however, be revived on certain condition.s, 
usually the production of evidence of health and payment of a fine 
in addition to the premium. An impres.sion used to prevail among 
the public that the offices were interested in encouraging the for¬ 
feiture of policies. If any such impression was ever shared by the 
offices themselves it must have long since passed away, every rea.son- 
able effort being now made on their part, not only to secure in¬ 
surances but to retain them, and to afford all the facilities that can 
Ik* extended to policyholders with tliat objeef. 

. 4 s to foreign Travel and Residence, and as to Hasardous Occu¬ 
pations .—When Babbage wrote his Comparative View of .4 .ssurance 
Institutions in 182O, voyaging abroad w'as scarcely permitted under 
a British life policy. The Elbe and the Garonne, Texel and Havre, 
Texol and Brest, the F.lbe and Brest were the limits prescribed 
by most of the English offices Even at a much later period the 
extra premiums charged for leave to travel or reside abroad were very 
heavy. But improved means of conveyance—in some places better 
sanitary appliances, and habits of living more suited to the climatic 
conditions—and, more than all perhaps, the knowledge tlial has 
been gained by experience as to the extent of the extra risks involved 
and the relative salubrity of foreign climate.s—have enabled the 
olTice.s to modify their terms very considerably. The limits of free 
residence and travel have been greatly widened, and where extra 
premiums are still required these are, as a rule, much lower than 
formerly. The assured are now commonly permitted to reside any¬ 
where within such limits as north of 35° N. lat. (except in Asia) or 
.south of 30° S. lat., and to travel to and from any places within those 
limits, without extra premium. 

Military men (when on active service) and .seafaring men arc usually 
charged extra rates, as are also persons following specially dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations at home. 


As to Suicide.-—Tbs policies of most companies used to contain a 
proviso that the in.surance shall be void in case the person whose life 
is insured dies by his own hand, but it is now seldom Inserted. 
Some offices, actmg on a sound principle, limit its operation to a 
fixed period, the extent of which varies in different offices from six 
months to seven years from the date of issue of the policy. 

The practice of rendering policies indisputable and free from 
restriction as to foreign travel or residence, after a certain period, 
has tended greatly to simplify the contract lietwcen the office and the 
insured. A declaration of indisputability covers any inaccuracies in 
the original documents on which a policy was granted, unless these 
inaccuracies amount to fraud, which the law wiU not condone under 
any circumstances, 

A remarkable difference in the development of life insurance 
between Great Britain and the United States is, that among the 
British companies only one-third of the insurances in force is in 
purely mutual institutions, while in America the projiortion exceeds 
four-fifths. In both countries there arc also " mixed ” companies, 
in which policyholders receive a fixed percentage of the realized 
surplus, often from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the whole, but the 
control and management arc in the hands of shareholders. These 
fonn the great majority of the proprietary offices m the United 
Kingdom, and the profits of the business have been large. The 
amount of capital paid in by shareholders of forty-one joint-stock 
companies was ^5,931,000, but the capital authorized and sub¬ 
scribed was much more, and the subscriptions have often been paid, 
wholly or in part, by credits from surplus. The shares of these 
companies, at market prices, represent a value of at least 1^50,000,000, 
but the dividends upon these: shares are drawn largely from other 
business, many of the largest and most prosperous corporations 
conducting also fire insurance, and some of them marine or casualty 
insurance. 

No branch of social statistics has been more diligently studied 
than life insurance, and several governments publish classified 
accounts of corporations insuring lives within their jurisdiction. 
But the reports are not uniform in method and in periods 
covered, tind aggregates derived from them must be used with 
reserve. By the Life Assurance Companies Act 1870, and 
amendments made in later years, each company issuing policies 
in the United Kingdom must deposit with the Board of Trade 
every year its revenue account and balance-sheet for the preced¬ 
ing year, and must at fixed intervals cau.se an investigation of 
its financial condition to be made by an actuary, and furnish 
the public through the Board of Trade with the detailed results, 
in forms prescribed by the act. Thus these returns are the 
highest authority for the conditions and operations of the 
offices, which often supplement or anticipate them by voluntary 
publications. In the United Slates the laws exact still more 
minute and much prompter reports to the insurance departments 
of the .states; and every annual statement is required to show, 
the results of an actuarial investigation. All these facts are 
collected, classified and compared by statisticians for several 
standard annuals in both countries, especially the Post Magazine 
Almanack, Bourne’s Directory and Manual and the Insurance 
Blue Book in London, and The Insurance Year-Book of the 
Spectator Company in New York. 

The reports of the insurance department of New York cover more 
companies than those of any other state. The institutions not in¬ 
cluded in them are about thirty-five in number, mostly small and 
local. The New York reports represent very nearly 95 % of the 
entire business of the United States. While the amount of life 
assurance done by British and other foreign offices in the United 
States is insignificant, fourteen companies of the United States have 
agencies in Canada (ten for new business!, and lour transact business 
in Europe and in other parts of the world. The home business of the 
American companies is in the aggregate about 87J % of the whole. 

In the principal countries of continental Europe life assurance is 
offered by the chief international institutions of Great Britain and 
the United States, and their policies are in force probably to the 
aggregate amount of ,(140,000,000. The domestic companies have 
been stimulated to increased activity by the aggressive canvassing of 
the foreign agencies, and the business in recent years has grown 
rapidly, until now the total .sum insured upon lives on the continent 
of Europe is little less than a milliard of pounds sterling. _Much 
information about life a.sBurance in the different countries of Europe 
will be found in Ehrenzweig’s Assekuraneiahrbuch (Vienna). 

(C T. L ; T. A. I.) 

V. British Post Office Insurance 

In 1864 Mr Gladstone, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
advocated the extension of life insurance amongst persons of 
small means, and, encouraged by the remarkable success of the 
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Post Office Savings Bank, then recently established, proposed 
that the services of the postmaster-general should be enlisted 
in the promotion of insurance. The result was the passing of 
the Government Annuities Act 1864. This act authorized the 
commissiuners for the reduction of the national debt, for the first 
time, to insure a life without granting an annuity upon it, and 
enabled the postmaster-general to art as the agent of the com¬ 
missioners in the issue of life policies and the grant of annuities. 
The limits of insiinuice were fixed at £20 and £100, and of 
annuities at £4 and £50 ; wid the purchase of deferred annuities 
or old-age pay, by monthly, or even more frequent instalments, 
was sanctioned. The work was eagerly accepted by Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrley, the postmaster-general of tlie day, and the 
machinery for putting the act in action was elaborated by Frank 
Ives Scudamore of the Post Offiee and Sir Alexander Spearm.an 
of the National Debt office. The bu.sine.ss was commenced on 
the 17th of April 1865. By the end of the year 560 policies of 
insurance had been issued, and 04 immediate and 54 deferred 
annuities granted. In the first twelve months those figures had 
increased to 809 policie.s and 230 annuities. 'I'he opportunity 
thus given of insuring through the Post Office with government 
security wa,s not, however, emliraced with the warmth which had 
been antieipated. In 1K82, when Mr Henry Fawcett, then in 
office, exatnined the subject, he found that the average number 
of policies of insurance granted annually during the seventeen 
years which hud elapsed was under 400—less, in fart, than during 
the first twelve months of the .system. The purchase of annuitie.s 
had increased slightly, but the business was transacted chiefly 
in immediate annuities, and hardly indicated any progress in 
provision tor old age by means of early .savings. Mr Fawcett 
procured a Select (ioiiunittee of the House of Commons on the 
subject. Before UiLs committee Mr James Cardin, then assistant 
rci'eiver and accountant-general of the Post Office, propounded 
a scheme for combining the annuity and insurance business of 
the Post Office with that of the .savings bank. ’J'he Committee 
recommended the adoption of this scheme, together with some 
enlargement of range and some relaxation of conditions, 'fhe 
recommendations of the Committee were embodied in the 
Government Annuities Act 1882, which came into operation 
on the ,^rd of June 1884, and which forms the basis of the present 
system. 

Any person fietween 14 and 65 can now insure through the 
medium of fhe Post Office .Savongs Bank for any amount from to 
£100 ; and the fife of a young |)erson hetween H and 14 can he insured 
lor £s- Through the same cluihncl can fx* }mrchaspd annuities, 
immediate or deferred, from £i to /ion, on tlie life of any person from 
5 years old upwards Old-age policies, that is, policies securing 
payment of a specific sum either at tlie expiration of a fixed period 
(varying from 10 to 40 years), or upon the attainment of a certmn 
age, or sooner in case of death, can also be obtained. Policies for a 
fixed period can only lie purchaser! bv a single payment, but in all 
other cases the inirchase can be eiiected by paymont cither ot a lump 
sum or of aimuaJ instalments. Further, all purchase.s are eiiected 
through the Post Office Savings Bank. As soon as a contract is 
completed, the purchaser is required to pay the first in.stalment to hi.s 
account in the bank, or, if lie has no account aheady, to open an 
account for the purpose. This and all further instalments are Ihcn 
transferred by the postmaster-general, as they become due, to Uie 
credit of the National Debt Commis.sioners ; all the purchaser has 
to do is to keep his banking account in funds ; be can pay his savings 
into tile tiank when and as he pleases. So, also, when old-age pay, 
secured either by a deterred annuity or an endowment policy, becomes 
due, it is paid to the account of the purchaser ; and, it it does not 
cause the sum standing to his credit to exceed the statutory limits, 
It can remain there earning interest, and be drawn out in such 
amounts as may be convenient from time to time. The purchaser 
has also the advantage ot the ubiquity of the Post Office .Savings 
Bank. He can make his dcjio.sits, and can draw out his old-age pay 
\vh^ it becomes due, at u-uy one of the 13,000 odd post offices where 
saving.s bank business is transacted. He can even, it his sav'itigs are 
made from day to day, use the penny stamp slips introduced by Mr 
Fawcett, affixing a stamp whenever' he has a penny to spare, and 
paying in the slip wlicn it is worfii a shijling. In short, every ad¬ 
vantage open to the ordinary depositor in the Savings Bank Is placed 
■It the service of the working man or woman who wishes to secure 
old-age pay, or to have a .small sum to aid those who may sufler 
pecuniarily from his or her death. Even the reluctance of many 
persons to submit themselves to medical examination is tenderly 
regarded. A policy for any sum up to £25 may, if the information 


afforded is satisfactory, be obtained without a doctor's certificate, 
on condition flat, if death happens during the first year, only the 
premium paid is returned, and if during the second year, only half 
the sum insured is paid. As regards old-age pay, a purchaser can, by 
adopting a slightly higher scale of payment, secure the return of his 
purchase money if at any time before the annuity falls in he repents 
of his bargain. Further, employers of labour and friendly societies 
can, on behalf of their workmen or members, make all the payments 
necessary to buy an insurance or annuity, and recoup themselves out 
of wages or memliers' contribiitions. 

The act of 1882 directed that the tables upon which annuities and 
policies of insurance are granted should be revised from time I0 
lime : and in Eebruary 1896 new tallies reducing the rates of annual 
premiums, and giving greater facilities for old-age insurance, were 
issued, 'liie rates are now but very slightly (less than ,4 higher 
tlian the average rates of the larger insurance offices. But the ex¬ 
pense of small insurance business imi.st necessarily lie alxivc the 
average, and it is fairer to compare the Post Office rates with those ot 
the office which stands pre-eminent m the insurance of the working 
classes. Such a comparison shows that ii]) to the age of 40 a life 
insurance can be ettected with the Post Office at a chca]xr rate than 
with the Prudential lasuraiice Company ; between 40 and Oo the 
advantage is slightly on the side of the company. 

In iSSs, the first complete year after Mr Fawcett's improvement 
took etiect, 103 deferred annuities and 4,';7 insurance policies were 
granted; in 1905, 158 deferred annuities and 741 fiohcies. The 
increase of business, measured in jierceutages, is no doubt apprc-ciable, 
but the figures tliemsclves are so small as to make such a comparison 
trivial. If we compare the two periods, before and after Mr Fawcett's 
reiorms, we find that lietween the 17th of April iSO.*; and the znd of 
lune T8S4 (about nineteen years) 7004 polic.ie.s of insurance, amouut- 
uig to ,t,5.S7*''/i. were issuetl, and Imtwccn tlie latter date and the end 
of 1905, 10,377 pohcie.s, amounting to £873,490. For the whole 
period the figures are 25,041 jiohdes for £1,455,121 During tlic 
same time 3144 contracts tor old-age pay, amounting in all to 
£<>4..178, were made. When we contrast with this sum total the fart 
that in 1905 alone 1,435,529 new accounts were ojiened in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and more Ilian £42,000,000 dejiosited in tlie 
bank in the course of the year, it becomes apparent that, while the 
Savings Bank has reai lied the mass of the pojnilation, insurance 
against old age and death through the Post Oflice has not 

In 1B94 Mr C. I). Lang, tlie Controller ot the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and Mr Cardin, giving emdence before the Comilussion on 
Old-Age Peni.ions, ascribed the sm.dl insurance and annuity Inisiness 
ot the Post Office to the want of a personal canvass The'y iiointed 
out that there had been some tcmfiorary increase in insurance, 
through an appeal to the Po.st Oflice employes themselves, and thev 
suggested that somethmg nught be done if the masters of the elt- 
mentary .schools could be induced to interest themselves m recom¬ 
mending to their scholars and the parents of their scholars the 
advantages offered by tlie Post Ollice. It was also ixjinted out that 
the friendly societies might, it they were so disposed, act as inter- 
mediaues between their members and the I’ost Oflice, and thereby, as 
it were, reinsure their risks with the government, but it was added 
that all overtures ot tins nature to the socictie.s had tailed, aji- 
parently fioni the tear—quite groundless—of inlroducmg government 
control of the societies' affairs, There may, indeed, be another reason 
tor the lailute of the deterred annuity system. The iitsurunce of 
old-age pay is not pcjpular even amongst the members ot friendly 
societies, or even in Germany, where it has been given to the work¬ 
men largely at the expense ot other jieotiie. Insurance against 
oealU, Bickn^bS and accidents appeals to llic young working man ; 
but old age is too tar ofi to be an object ot solicitude, especially since 
the grant of old-age pensions by fhe state has made the future secure 
from destitution at least. However, if at any time opinion changes, 
the Post Office stands ready to make foresight or philanthropy easy. 
Though no great results have been acfiicved, a machinery has been 
established which works with perfect smoothness, and winch may 
some day be ot service to the nation. 

VI. Makine Insurance 

Marine iastirance long antedates the kindred busines.ses of 
fire and 
historian, 
originated 

Icpt, that in his day it was no novelty, it is mcnlioned in a 
Pisan ordinance of 1318, and in Venetian public documents of 
the early years of the 15th century. The earliest form of policy 
known is tliat given in the Florentine statute of 1523. It is 
uncertain whether insurance was introduced into England 
directly from Italy or by way of Flanders. The earliest policies 
issued in England which have yet been discovered are in Italian, 
but the subscriptions are in English (“ Santa Maria di Venetia,” 
Cadiz to London, 1547, “ Santa Maria de Porto Salvo,” Hampton 
to Messina, 1548). 


ife insurance. Villani, a 14th-century Florentine 
speaks of marine insurance as having 
in Lombardy in 11R2. This proves, at 
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oT.— i.^'A-iiwtjaiusn are one oj iss 

Saacta Crux from any porte of the Isles of Indea of (^Feut unto' 
Lixbornc, and one of 1557 on the "Ele" from Velis Malfea 

for this statement is Mr R. G. Marsden^who 
edited ior to Seton Society the records of the Admiralty Court • 
In Record Office down to May 1907! 

Sancto Crux policy there is no detailed statement of perils 
Jlifi v®» ^eainst or of risks undertaken by the underwriter ; the whole 
obhgatioii of the ^underwriter to the assured is embodied in the 

assurans shall be so strong and 
““P*® wntinge of assurans, which is used to be maid 
forme *" ^ ‘’“’’m® Andwerp, or in any other 

ussTeiw ! ^ ^1 reference to Antwerp 

Malyncs' statement that S 
toimri*^ ‘7®’^ contained a clause providing that they should in all 
tongs be the ^me as policies made in laimbard Street of London, 
3 m, ‘o the English policies wntlcn m Italian is very much 

thiffn '® Flcrentme form of 1523, from which it almost 
^ms that the wording used in England followed an earlier Italian 
®'’®“ iwhcies in tlio two “Santa Marias" 

mention to uses and customs of guesiastradaLombardadt Londra " 
as the standard of the assurance they aHord. The next most ancient 
nohey we possess is dated 1613 ; it covers gcxids on the "Tiger “ from 
London to /ante, Petrasse and Saphalonia." The “ Tiger ” policy 
IS interesting in another connexion. It recaUs Shakespeare's Macbeth 
1 . ui, 7 (written about icos):— 

" Her husband's to Alcp]x) gone, master of the ‘ Tiger.' ' 

Clark and Wright's note (in the " Clarendon Press ’’ senes edition) 
cites Sir Kenelm Digby'sjounialof if,2H mentioning “ the' Tvger 'of 
London going for Scanderoiic '' (Alexandretta). Hakluyt (Vovages) 
gives letters and journals of a voyage of the " Tyger of London '' to 
yipohs, m 1583 Shakespeare again mentions a sliip called the 

Tiger m Twelfth Night, y. Hi. C)^ :— 

“ And this is he that did the ' Tiger ' board." 

Ihe policy by the " Tiger '' is much more ample than any of those 
already mentioned ; it details the penis insured against in words 
closely resemb iiig-the Florentine formula of 1523, and differing only 
slightly from the form adopted by I.loyd's at a genenal meeting hcltl 
in 1779, and alterwards incorporated in the Sea Insurance Stamp Act 
ol I79,-;, which IS the stem form of all modern British and Aniencan 
marme insurance poUcies. 

Wliile the form of the insurance policy was thus developing, there 
ivas a singular absence of legislation (and, as far as we can yet trace 
of htigation) on the siibjwt Till iboi differences seem to have been 
generallj’ settled by arbitration. This accounts for the poverty of 
the British Admiralty records in matters of marine insurance In 
lOoi a special tribunal was established by statute for summary trial 
of disputes arising on insurance policies : but, owing mainly to the 
ojijiosition of the common-law judges, the new court languished and 
by 1720 It liad fallen into utter disuse. J. A. Pai'k states that not 
more than sixty insurance cases were reported between 1O03 and 
1730. Consequently, when Lord Mansfield came to the court ol 
king s bench in the latter year, he found a clear field. He pracrically 
created the insurance law of England. He made use of all the 
continental ordmances and codes extant in his day, taking his legal 
pnneipte largely from tom ; the customs of trade he learnt from 
mercantile special j urors. Subsequent leguslation referred solely to 
the prohibiting of certain insurances (wager policies, d-c ), the naming 
in the policy of parties interested therein, and the stamp duty levied 
on marine insurances. In 1894 Lord Horschell introduced his Marine 
Insurance Bill, which endeavoured " to reproduce as exactly as 
wssible the existing law relatmg to marine insurance." After Lord 
Herschell .s death, Lord Chancellor Halsbury took up to bill intro¬ 
ducing it in the House of I,xjrds in 1899 and again m 1900 ; ’he ap¬ 
pointed a committee on which underwriters, shipowners and average 
Udjusters were represented, and, presiding himself, went through the 
bill with them clause by clause. The bill was then passed by to 
Lords, but was always blocked in the House of Commons till igofi 
taken np by Lord Chancellor Xaorebum in conjunction 
with Lord Haisbnry. After some amendment and modificatioti it 
was nnally passed by both Houses and became law on the ist of 
January 1907 (6 Ed. VII., c. 41),* In America a less happy fate 
has attended the insurance code, forming part of tlic proposed civil 
code of New York, completed and published in i86s. of which a 
vciy slightly altered version was adopted in California and has 
been in effect there since the ist of January 1873. On the continent 
of Europe legislation at first took the form, of local ordinances of 
commercial cities, such as Barcelona (1434-1484). Florence (isat). 
Burgas (1538), Bilbao (i5^»o). Middelburg (i600). Rotterdam (1*604- 
105^. la the tliird quarter of the I6th century Rouen produced a 
handy guide to marine insurance, Le Guidon dc la mer; and in 1656 

^ An important addition to the marine insurance law of the 
Umt^ Kingdom was made by the Marine Insurance (Gambling 
i^olicies) Act 1909, which made void policies taken out by persons 
uninterested in ships or cargo, who only gain by the loss of the vessel. 
bHch policies arc known as policies proof of interest ” (P.P.I.) 


fetie^ Clw^ publffiW t^e. hi? Vs et. ceutumes de la nur. Thu 
was followed in 1681 by to Ordonnanee da la marine, which, through 
tord Mansfield, had a great efiect on English case law. Im 1807 
France oroduged the Code dg commerce, on thcTinoilel of which nearly 
every European nation has issued a similar code. Probablv the 

best considered " (Willcs, J.) of these, and the most,adequate as 
marine insurance, is that of the German empire ■ but 
Hamburg and Bremen still preserve many of thgir .local conditions 
by special contract in thmr policies. In fact it is doubtful whether 
the German Code could have been produced without the previous 
elabOTation of to Conditions of Hamburg and of Bremen. The 
Hamburg Conditions of 1847, revised 1807, constitute an admirable 
®°™PChdiiim of marine insurance as practised in that city. 

Marine insurance being peculiarly an international business, being 
a iactor m 95% of the operations of oversea trade, it is natural that 
those engaged in this business or making use of marine 
insurance in their business sliould experience the diffi- 
culty and hardship arising from the diflercnces between 
the manne insurance law of difierent slates, and .should attempt to 
mid a remedy. Sucli an attempt was made at the Buffalo conferee 
of the International Imw Association in 1899 to prepare a body of 
rules dealing with those parts of marine insurance on which to 
laws of, maritime countries difier. This undertaking was of thesamc 
nature as the qarher efforts of the same association which resulted in 
the tormul.ition of the York-Antwerp rules of general average. 

1 here are four iraportent subjects on which great divergence prevails : 

Deductions from cost of repairs, new 
irom old , (i) Effect of unseaworlhiness and negligence ; (d) Double 
iiiHuranoe. ^ ^ 

(a) ftonstruebve total loss results, according to the law of France 
ii.cDcigium, Holland, m case of loss or detenoration of 
the tongs insured amounting to not less than three-quarters * in 
German law a ship is considered to be " unworthy of repair " when 
the cost of the repair, without deductions new for old, would amount 
to over three-fourths of the step's former value (no similar provision 
^ms to exist in Germany for goods) ; in the law of America a 
damage oyer 50",, of the value of the vessel when repaired is a con¬ 
structive total loss of the vessel, in case of tlie policy containing no 
express provision to tlie contiary. None of these varying sys'femg 
appears to be so equitable to all concerned as the British ruIc.^wWch 
was for this reason suggested to the Buffalo conference for inter¬ 
national adoption As regards the time when the test for constructive 
total loss should be applied, it was suggested to reject the British 
rule, prescribing that it shall be the time of commencing action against 
underwriters, and to adopt tlie continental and American rule re- 
ternng to the facts as they existed at the time of abandonment, 
inen, as respects the effect of a valid abandonment on the rights in 
the property insured, the confciciice proposed to adojit the British 
and Amencan rule of making the abandonment refer back to the 
time of the loss, as against the continental European system of 
making tlie transfer ojrerative only from the date of the notice of 
abandonment, ITnally, as to the freight of a properly-abandoned' 
ship. It was proposed to follow lor international purposes the American 
rule of dividing the freight of the voyage between shipowner and 
underwriter in to proporbon of the distances run before the disaster 
and to run thereafter, rejeebng the British rule of complete 
iransier to the underwriter and the various continental rules of 
division between shipowner and underwriter 
(ft) It was proposed to adopt the deductions set forth in the York- 
Antwerp rules as beiiiR suitable for international adoption in marine 
insurance contracts. 

(c) As regards unseaworthiness and its effect on insurances on 
proposed in the case of steps to reduce 
materially the obligations of the insured as requireif by English, 
ami Amencan law ; to diminish the requirement from the absolute 
attainment of seaworthiness to to mere exercise of all reasonable 
care to make the vessel seaworthy. Even this attenuation did not 
appear sufficient, as it was proposed to degrade the performance of 
toe already minimized warranty from being a condition of the 
insurance, and its non-performance from invalidating the policy. 
As to goods, they were proposed to be exempted from any warranty 
of seaworthiness of ship. Concerning neghgence, it wa? proposed 
to hold the underwnter hable (subject to the new seawortoncss 
warranty) for any loss caused proximately by a peril insured against, 
although wholly or partly the result of the ngglect of the insured, 
or lus servants or agents, or by the wilful act of his servants or 
i’ nature or unsoundness of the article insured, 

(a) In care of dou'ole or multiple insurance, the conference proposed 
to Mopt the Bntish rule of making all the policies effectual, indc- 
^^® order in which they were elected, and of making 
all the underwriters entitled to contributions inter se. As regards 
toe premium it was proposed that no premium should be returnable 
where the nsk has attached. 

With to Mception of those embodying the two suggestions named 
in par, (a), all the resolutions proposed were accepted by the confer¬ 
ence. But It appears extremely unHkely that British and American 
uitorwnters will voluntarily consent to tlio practical annihilation 
of the seaworthiness warranty, and no less improbable that A r^pi-qp 
and continental assured will voluntarily a^igept the stricter rule c? 
constructive total loss embodied in English law, when their national 
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law enforces on the underwriter terms more favourable to the assured. 
The fewness of the international insurance markets of the world 
diminishes the need for uniform international regulations in this 
matter. The matter may be one for adjustment by variation in the 
rate of premium, but this is not certain 

The Glasgow conference of itjoi adopted the rules, after excepting 
time pohcies from the .scope of the rule respecting seaworthmess. 
The rules are known as the C.lasgow Marine Insurance Rules. The 
writer knows of no instance in which they have been adopted in 
practice. 

Returning to marine insurance in the United Kingdom, it is to be 
observed tliat tlie passing of the Marine Insurance Act of igofi 
sliaiply marks an important change in the nature of the law of the 
subject Till then it was based almost entirely on common law, only 
a few disconnected points having been dealt with by statute. The 
reported cases were thus of great imjiortance, and being about 2000 
in number {kstc Sir M, I). Chalmer.s) were not easy to master. No 
doubt many of them referred to commercial conditions no longer 
jirevalent; still they could not be entirely ignored. But the original 
introducer of the bill described it as an endeavour " to reproduce as 
exactly as possible the existing law relating fo manne insurance," 
and as by being made law the language of the act has become 
authoritative, insured and insurers have now no call to go behind the 
wording of the act in any matter with which it deals. It thus appears 
that the case law of the subject existing before the 1st of January 
IQ07 may be left aside, unless, jierhaps, for use as affording examples 
of the way in which the provisions of the act work. 

A contract of marine insurance is a contract of indemnity 
whereby the insurer undertakes to indemnify the insured, in 
Dt/lnltioa nianner and to the extent agreed, against marine 
' losses, i.e. the losses incident to marine adventure. 
The contract may by its express terms or by usage be extended 
to cover risks on inland waters or land risks incidental to any 
sea voyage. There is a “ maritime adventure,” where any ship, 
goods or other movables are exposed to maritime perils, such 
property being termed “ insurable property ” ; also where the 
earning of any freight, hire or other pecuniary profit or benefit, 
or the security for any loan or expenditure, is endangered by the 
exposure of insurable property to maritime perils; and where any 
liability to a third parly may be incurred by the person interested 
in or responsible for insurable property by reason of its exposure 
to maritime perils. By “ maritime perils ” are meant the perils 
consequent on or incidental to the navigation of the sea, i.e. 
perils of the seas, fire, war perils, pirates, rovers, thieves, captures, 
seizures and restraints, and detainments of princes and peoples, 
jetti.sons, barratry, and any other perils, either of the like kind 
or which may be designated by the policy. 

The contract being one of indemnity against maritime perils, it 
is evident that no one can derive .bcmlit from it who has not some 
intere.st exposed to these perils. Consequently while, subject to the 
provisions of the act, every lawful marine adventure may be insured, 
all contracts of marine insurance are void when ^l) the assured has 
no insurable interest, and has entered into the contract without 
expectation of acquiring such interest; (2) when the policy is a 
" wager ” jiolicy, being made " interest or no interest,"^ " without 
further proof of interest than the policy itself," " without benefit of 
.salvage to the insurer," or subject to any similar terras. But if there 
IS no possibility of salvage a policy " without benefit of .salvage to the 
insurer ” is legally vaUd. Wager policies are illegal only in tiic sen.se 
of being void to all legal purposes. They cannot be sued upon, hence 
they arc known as " honour " policies. They are of frequent use, 
generally for the protection of interests which, though real, are not 
easily defined, or are of pecuniary value hard to determine. But 
they are ignored by the courts. The essential of insurable interest 
IS the pecuniary advantage seen at the time of insurance as arising 
to the assured from the safety or due arrival of the adventure, or the 
pecuniary disadvantage .similarly arising from its loss or deterioration. 
But such interest may lapse before arrival or destruction of the 
venture, and with the interest lapses the right of the assured to 
recover from the underwriter. Without interest at the time of the 
loss there is no right to recover from the underwriter. Should the 
assured simply transfer his interest to another, e.g. by sale, he can 
as.sign his policy to the party who acquires his interest—unless, of 
course, the jiolicy contains terms expressly prohibiting assignment. 
The customary form of assignment is endorsement of the policy 
cither in blank or to a specified party. Within the limits already 
named, interests arc insurable wfu ther complete or partial, de¬ 
feasible or contingent; similarly loans on bottomry or respondentia, 
advance freight not repayable in case of loss, charges of insurance, 
also shipmaster's, officers’ and seamen’s wages. 

The owner of insurable propert)' may insure its full value even 
though some third party have agreed or become liable to in¬ 
demnify him in case of loss : a mortgagor has the same right of 


insuring to full value ; while a mortgagee may insure only up to 
the sum due or to become due to him under the mortgage, unless 
the mortgagee is insuringfor the benefitof themortgagor vmiue. 
as well as for himself, in which case, even though he 
insure in his own name only, he may insure up to the full value. 
A consignee may insure in his own name the total amount of his 
interest and that of others for whose benefit he insures. Where 
no special contract is made between insured and underwriter, 
the insurable value of certain matters of insurance is ascertained 
as follows :— Ship —Her value at the commencement of the risk, 
including outfit, provisions, stores, advances of wages, and any 
other outlays expended to make the ship fit for the voyage or 
period of navigation covered, plus cost of insurance upon the 
whole. In the case of a steamship, the word “ ship ’’ includes 
machinery, boilers, coals and engine stores. In the case of a 
vessel engaged in a special trade, the word “ ship ” includes the 
ordinary fittings necessary for that trade. Freight (whether paid 
in advance or not)—The gross amount of freight at the risk of the 
assured, plus cost of insurance. Goods —The prime cost, plus 
expenses of and incidental to shipping and cost of insurance. 
Other interests—I'ha amount at the insured’s risk when the policy 
attaches, plus cost of insurance. 

To be admissible in evidence a contract of marine insurance 
must be embodied in a document called a policy, which must 
specify the name of the assured (or of his agent in the poUcy. 
effecting of the policy), the objects insured, and the risk 
insured against, the voyage or time (or both) covered, the sum 
insured, the name of the assurers. The signature of tlie assurer is 
necessary ; it is found at the end of the policy, and the assurer is 
often on this account called the undenmter. "The objects insured 
must be designated with reasonable certainty, regard being had 
to customary usage. The undertaking to insure is usually cx- 
pre.s.sed by saying that the insured or his agent “ doth rnake 
assurance and cause himself to be insured.” The risks are either 
the whole body of maritime perils detailed above, or any one or 
set of these, or any other named peril against which the assured 
desires protection. There is no restriction by law of the length 
of voyage that may be insured, but time pohcies are, subject to 
the Finance Act 1901, invalid if made for more than one year ; 
a voyage and a period of time may lie covered on one policy. 
Policies are classed as “ time ” or “ voyage ” policies. It is not 
necessary to state in the policy the value of the objects insured, 
but generally the value is given ; policies are therefore classed as 
“ valued ” or " unvalued,” the latter being often called “ open ” 
policies. The values of objects insuicd under open or unvalued 
policies are the insurable values given above. As it frequently 
happens that merchants desire to have all their shipments of 
whatever nature covered, by whatever vessel they may come, 
they require insurance in general terms ; such a policy’ is termed 
a ‘‘ floating ” policy. It slates the limits of voyage and value 
covered by the underwriter, and the class of ships to be employed. 
The particulars of each shipment arc declared as the shipments 
occur, and in the order of despatch or shipment, the declarations 
being usually endorsed on the policy. All shipments within the 
terms of the policy must be declared at their honest value, or 
in accordance with the special provisions of the policy, if any. 
An omission or erroneous declaration may be corrected even after 
loss or arrival, provided it was made in good faith. 

The consideration paid by the insured to the underwriter in 
return for the protection granted by the latter is called the premium. 
Until payment be made or tendered the policy is not ordinarily 
issuable, i.e. unless otherwise agreed. When the insured effects 
insurance with an underwriter through a broker, then, unless other¬ 
wise agreed, the broker is liable for the premium to the underwriter, 
who IS, however, directly resjionsible to the assured for los.ses or 
liabilities falling on the fiolicy and for returnable premium. But 
the broker has a hen on the policy for the premium and for his 
brokerage, and in case he has had dealings as a jirincipal with the 
insured, he has a lien on the policy for any balance due to liimself 
in insurance transactions, unless he should have known that in these 
transactions the insured was merely an agent. Some policy forms 
state definitely that the premium has been paid ; when such a form 
is used and no fraud is proved, this receipt is binding lietwcen 
assured and underwriter, but not between broker and underwriter. 
If an insurance is effected at a premium " to lie arranged," and no 
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arrangement is made, then a reasonable premium is payable. The 
same holds where additional premiums have to be charged at a rat6 
to be arranged and no arrangement is made. 

It is evident that in nearly all the particulars of any adventnre 
insured by an underwriter he is entirely dependent upon the insured 
for correct information. It is therefore the law that an insurance 
contract can be avoided and broken by cither of the parties to it if 
the utmost good faith (uberrima fides) be not observed by the other. 
The obligation of perfect good faith is thus made reciprocal. Bad 
faith may show itself either in concealment or in misrepresentation. 
it IS therefore made essential to the stability of any insurance con¬ 
tract that the insured must disclose before conclusion of the contract 
every material circumstance known by him, failing which the under¬ 
writer may avoid the contract. The insured is deemed to know 
every circumstance which in the ordinary course of business ought 
to be known by him. Every circumstance is deemed material 
which would influence the underwriter in his decision as to acceptance 
of the risk or the fixing of the rate of premium. Consequently the 
insured is not bound, unless specially asked by the underwriter, to 
disclose tlie favourable features of the risk offered, or matters known 
or presumably known by the underwnter (matters which are of 
common knowledge, and such as an underwriter ought in liis usual 
business to be aware of), or matters respecting which the under¬ 
writer waives or declines information, or which any express or 
implied warranty renders superfluous. An agent effecting an in¬ 
surance must, in addition to his principal’s material knowledge, 
disclose everything material known to himself, or that he should 
know m the ordinary conduct of his business. Every representation 
of material fact made to an underwriter before conclusion of a 
contract by the insured or his agent must be true, or the underwriter 
may avoid the contract. Every representation is material which 
would influence the underwriter in his decision as to acceptance 
of the risk or to fixing the rate of premium. A representation of 
fact IS regarded as true if it be substantially correct; literal correct¬ 
ness is not essential. A representation of expectation or belief is 
true if it is made in good faith. A representation may be withdrawn 
or correctefl before the contract is concluded. The contract is deemed 
to be concluded when the underwriter accepts the risk, whether the 
policy be then issued or not. 

It frequently happens that before a vessel has completed the 
venture on which she is engaged arrangements have already been 
made for her future employment. Where a vessel is 
Inland, insured on time, this is of no moment as respects her 
insurance. It has likewise been decided that where any 
insurable object is covered by a voyage policy “ from ” or “ at 
and from ” a named place, the policy is not rendered invalid by 
her not being at that place when the insurance is concluded; 
but, on the other hand, there is an implied condition that she will 
begin the venture within a reasonable time, and that if she fails 
in this the underwriter may avoid the contract. If the delay 
springs from circumstances known to the underwriter at the time 
of conclusion of the contract, or if the underwriter then ac¬ 
quiesces in it, the implied condition is nullified. If the insured 
abandons the venture insured, the contract expires ; e.g. if, 
before the risk commences, the vessel’s destination is changed to 
one not covered by the policy. Where the policy specifies a place 
of departure, and the ship does not sail from that place, the risk 
does not attach. If, however, the vessel actually starts from her 
intended port of departure, and commences the venture, and 
thereafter it is decided to change her destination, this decision 
constitutes a change of voyage. In default of provision to the 
contrary, the underwriter may elect to avoid his insurance 
from the time of that decision, although the ship be still in 
the course she would have followed in her origin^ly intended 
venture. 

Should a ship depart from the proper course of the voyage she 
starts upon, and for which she is in.sured, such departure, when made 
without lawful excuse or justification, is termed deviation. From 
the moment it occurs, even though she subsequently return to her 
proper course without loss or injury, the underwriter may avoid his 
contract; but the mere intention to deviate is immaterial. Deviation 
occurs (i) when in a policy a course is definitely specified and the 
vessel departs from it; (2) when, in absence of such clefinite specifica¬ 
tion in the policy, the vessel departs from the course usually and 
customarily followed in the voyage insured. If a policy provides 
for several named ports of discharge, the vessel may, without com¬ 
mitting deviation, omit to proceed to one or more; but whether 
she goes to all or to some she must (in absence of usage or suflicient 
cause to the contrary) take them in the order in which they appear 
in the policy, if not there is a deviation. If the policy provides for 
" ports of discharge " in a given district, then (in absence of usage 
or .sufficient cause to the contrary) unless the vessel proceeds to them 


in their geographical order she makes a deviation. Similarly, in the 
case of a voyage poUcy, the want of reasonable despatch throughout, 
unless lawful excuse or justification exists, entitles the underwriter 
to avoid the contract from the time that the delay becomes un¬ 
reasonable. As excuses for deviation or delay on the voyage con¬ 
templated by tfie policy, the following are regarded as valid : 
authorization by licence or other provision in the policy, force majeure, 
compliance with express or implied conditions of the policy (e.g'. 
warranties, see below), reasonable steps taken for the safety of the 
ship or other objects insured, saving life, helping a ship in such 
distress that life may be in danger, or obtaining medical or surgical 
aid for some person on board. If barratry is insured against, delay 
arising from barratrous conduct of master or crew does not avoid the 
policy. A deviation ceases to be excusable unless the ship resumes 
her firoper course and proceeds on her voyage with reasonable 
promptitude after the cause of the excusable deviation or delay 
ceasus to be effective. 

In every contract of insurance there are certain conditions 
precedent to the liability of the underwriter and incumbent on 
the insured, which must be fully and literally complied 
with, whether material to the risk or not. These 
conditions are known in insurance as warranties. The 
name is unfortunate, as in every other branch of the law of con¬ 
tract it bears another meaning ; still it is convenient, and its 
insurance signification is now firmly established. Failure on the 
part of the insured to fulfil a warranty literally entitles the under¬ 
writer to avoid his contract as from the moment of breach,' but 
it does not limit his obligation up to that moment. Breach of 
warranty is not nullified by subsequent remedy of the breach, 
consequently loss occurring after breach of warranty is not at the 
charge of the underwriter, even although before the loss the 
insured has again complied with the warranty. But breach of 
warranty may be waived by the insurer. Breach of warranty 
is excused in two cases only : (a) when by change of circum¬ 
stances the warranty ceases to be applicable to the contract, 
(b) when by subsequent legislation the warranty becomes 
unlawful. 

Warranties arc of two classes ; (1) express (2) irapUed. Express 
warranties must be written or printed on the policy, or contained in 
some document explicitly referred to in the policy, and so regarded 
as incorporated in the contract. No special form of words is e.s.sential 
to the vahdity of a warranty if the intention to warrant can be 
inferred. Express warranties may refer to anything which the 
larties to the contract choose, e.g. the nationality of toe ves.sel, 
icr sailing on a named day, proceeding under convoy, being excluded’ 
from certain voyages or trades or the carriage of certain cargoes, 
being " well ” or " in good safety ” on a named day (in which case 
the warranty is fulfilled if she be safe at any time of that day). As 
regards nationalitv, if no express warranty be given toere is no 
undertaking on the part of the insured that the vessel is of any 
narticular nationality or that she will not change it while the risk 
lasts. The warranty of neutrality in case of insurance of ship or goods 
means that at the beginning of the nsk the property concerned is 
actually neutral, and that as far as toe insured can control the matter 
it shall so continue during the whole course of the risk. It is also an 
implied condition of the ship being warranted neutral that to the 
utmost of the insured's power she must carry the papers necessary 
to establish her neutrality, must not falsify or suppress these papers, 
or use simulated papers; if this condition is broken toe insurer 
can avoid the contract. The words of an express warranty are 
always to he taken in their eommercial sense ; within that sense they 
arc to be strictly and literally taken. An “ express ” warranty doe’s 
not exclude an " impUed ” warranty (see below) unless it be incon¬ 
sistent therewith. 

In addition to these expressed conditions, there are also certain 
essential factors or conditions inherent in each and every contract 
of marine insurance without exception ; these are implied warranties, 
which are presumed from toe very fact of toe making of the insurance.’ 
They are (a) completion of toe prescribed venture without deviation, 
(b) legality of the venture (viz. iW the adventure insured is a lawful 
one, and that, so far as the insured can control it, it .shall be carried 
out in a lawful manner), (r) seaworthiness of toe ship. In a voyage 
policy it is an implied warranty that at the commencement oi the 
voyage the ship shall be seaworthy for toe particular venture insured. 
If the risk commences when the ship is in port, then she must in 
addition be reasonably fit to stand the ordinary dangers of the port. 
It the voyage insured is one in which different degrees of peril are 
to be encountered, or for which the ship needs dlflerent kinds of 
outfit at different stages, then she must be seaworthy for each .stage at 


' Lord Mansfield expressed it: " The warranty in a contract of 
insurance is a condition or a contingency, and unless that be per¬ 
formed there is no contract " (Hibbert v. Pigou, apud Marshall, Jrd 
ed-. P- . 175 ). 
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its tommencemeflt, and the warranty wiU be fulfilled if she'is at 
the beginning of each stage seaworthy for that stage. The warranty 
of seawoKhiness is held to be fulfilled When the ship is teasonablv 
fit in every resfiect to meet the ordinary marine dangers of the venture 
insured ; that is to say, the mere loss of a vessel by perils of the sea 
is not a proof of unseaworlhiness in the sense of this warranty. 
The only ship policies not subject to the warranty of seawortbines.s 
are policies on time (the reason given being that there is nothing io 
prevent a time policy lapsing and a new one commencing when the 
vessel IS at sea beyond her owner's cohtrol as to seaworthiness) ; 
but where the insured knowingly sends a sliip to sea in an unfit state 
and a loss is attributable to that unseawortliine.ss, the underwriter 
is not liable for such loss. It is not implied in a policy on goods Or 
movables that these goods, &c., are seaworthy, but it is implied that 
at the beginning of the voyage the carrying vessel is not only sea¬ 
worthy as a ship but reasonably fit to carry the goods to the destina 
tion named in the policy 

When the main points of the preceding particulars of the 
contract of insurance are summarized it may be said that the 
transaction is (i) a contract of indemnity reduced to written 
or printed words, (2) made in good faith, (3) referring to a defined 
proportion or amount, (4) of a genuine interest in a named object, 
(5) being against contingencies dcfinrtely expres.scd, to which 
that object is actually exposed, and (6) in return for a fixed and 
determined consideration. 

It may happen by accident or by design that an insurance 
object has been covered twice or mure times, and that in con- 
MmltipU 'fif som of the insurance effected exceeds the 

latunnce. value in the policy nr the insurable value, if an un¬ 
valued policy has been employed. This occurrence 
involves a new set of relations between the insured and his 
various underwriters ; the underwriters themselves are brought 
into relation to one another. As regards the insured, he may, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, claim payment 
from whomsoever of the underwriters he may select, but he is 
not entitled to receive in all mori than his proper indemnity. 
Lach underwriter, whether bis policy be valued or unvalued, 
is entitled to receive credit for his proper projiortion of the sum 
obtained by the insured under any other policy. If the insured 
dues obtain any sum in excess of indemtiity, he is regarded as 
holding it in trust for his whole Iwidy of underwriters, ft thus 
appears that in case of multiple insurance each underwriter 
is bound, as lictween himself and the other underw'riters, to 
contribute to the loss raleably in proportion to the amount 
of his liability under the policy ; and if any one pays more than 
his proper share, he is entitled to sue the rest for contribution. 
Should the insured get any ol his premium back ? It would not 
be equitable to enforce a return from any underwriter who has 
at any time stood alone so as to be liabie to the full extent of 
bis policy ; but if overlapping policies were accidentally effected 
all at the same time, the case is rather different. This leads to 
the general question of return oj jtremitim. Such return may be 
claimed under the terms of the policy, in which case the claim 
for return is simply the carrying out of the agreement between 
the parties ; it may refer to the whole or to a part of the interest 
insured. But there are other circumstances in wliich returns can 
legally be claimed. For instance, it may turn out that interest 
insured by a particular vessel and for a particular voyage is 
never shipped in that vessel for that voyage ; the underwriter 
has in this case run no risk, and therefore the consideration for 
which he received the premium totally fails, and the premium 
is properly returnable to the intending insured, unless there has 
been fraud or illegality on the part of the insured. Similarly, 
in the case of part of the interest insured on a policy, if that part 
is distinguishable in the policy or by custom of trade. ■ But the 
interest might have made the voyage in the vessel, and the 
intending insured might yet remain without insurable interest. 
In this case, in absence of fraud or illegality, and if the policy 
is not merely a gaming or wagering contract, the insured is 
entitled to return of his premium. Similarly, in the absence of 
fraud orill^tility, if the underwriter legally voids his policy ■from 
the beginning of the risk; as he runs no risk, he receives no 
premium. The only cases, except those of fraud and illegality, 
in which the underwriter can retain his premium without running 
risk, are those of risks underwritten “ lost or not lost;” and 


arrived safely without the underwriter’s knowledge, "in "which 
the underwriter takes his chance as to the condition and situation 
of the ship when he assumes the risk. But this is practically 
a case of agreement that there shall be no return. 

When the insured has overinsured on an unvalued policy, 
a proportionate part of the premium is returnable. But where 
double insurance has been knowingly effected by the insured 
or any earlier policy has at any time borne the entire risk or a 
claim has been paid on a policy' in respect of its full value, no 
premium is returnable. 

The policy issued by the underwriter to the iusiired .makes 
mention of certain perils against Which the insurance is granted, 
and unless the policy otherwise provides, the underwriter is 
liabie for any loss proximately caused by any of those perils, 
but is not liable for any loss not proximately caused by a peril 
insured gainst. He is not responsible for any loss due to the 
wilful misconduct of the insured but, unless the policy other¬ 
wise provides, he is liable for any loss proximatelv caused by a 
peril insured against even though it would not have happened 
but for the misconduct or negligence of master or crew. Nor is 
he responsible for any loss caused by delay, although the delay 
be caused by a peril insured against; nor for ordinary wear and 
tear, ordinary leakage or breakage, inherent vice or character of 
objects insured, loss from rats or vermin, or injury to machinery 
not proximately caused by sea-perils. 

Losses are divided into " total " and " jiartial." A " total " Ios,s 
may be (i) actual, oi (2) constructive ; and an insuiancc against 
total loss covers tlie insured against botli, unless a diftcrcut „ 
intention appears from the tenns of the jiolicy. It is an 
" actual ’■ total loss when the object insured is destroyed 
or damaged so as to cease to be of the denomination of goods to whitli 
it belonged when insured, or wlieii tlie insured is irretrievably de¬ 
prived of the property insured, lii the case of an actual total loss 
no notice of abandonment need be given. In the case of a missing 
sliiji after the lapse of a rea.souable time without news, an " actual ” 
total loss may lie pro.suined. There is a " con.strui'livc " total loss 
when the interest insured lias been abandoned on account of what 
apfiears inevitable actual total loss, or because the cost o( jircventing 
such loss would exceed the value alter such expenclitiirc. E.g. if 
ship or merchandise is in such a position tliat recoi'eiy is unhkely or 
the cost ol recovery would exceed the value n'coverod, there is coii- 
Stiiirtive total lo.ss . likewise in the case of a damaged ship, if the 
cost of rejiair would exceed the repaired value of the ship. (In 
making the estimate of cost of repairs no deduction is to bo made for 
I lie share of them payable in general average by other interests, 
but account is to be taken of the cost of later salvage operation.s 
and o( the ship's jirojiortion of any later general averages.) Similarly 
for damaged goods, there is constriietive total loss if the cost of 
rejKiir and of forwarding to destination exceeds the arrived value. 
Ihe insured may eitlier treat constructive total loss as a pai'tiid loss 
or as an actual total loss, m which kilter case he abandons 
Ins insured interest to the underwriter. If he decides to 
abandon he must give notice of abandonment, else he will 
recover only for a partial loss This notice may be wholly or partly 
•written or oral, and in any terms if only they mdicato the intention 
to transfer unconditionally all interest to the undorwriter The 
refusal of abandonment by the underwriter does not prejudice the 
assured’s rights. Abandonment may either be expressly accepted 
by the underwriter or may be implied from his conduct, but his 
mere silence does not imply acceptance. When notice is accepted, 
abandonmeut is irrevocable. Notice may be waived by the under¬ 
writer. Notice is unnecessary where, when the news reaches the 
insured, there would he no benefit to the underwriter if notice were 
given to him. On valid abandonment the underwriter adopts the 
interest of the insured in the subject insured, or what remains of it, 
and all incidental proprietary rights, c.g. in the case.of a ship he is 
entitled to any freight in the course of being earned and wliich is 
earned bjj her subsequent to the accident causing the loss, less the 
expenses incurred after the accident ; and if the cargo is on owner's 
account, the underwriter is entitled to reasonable freight from the 
place of casualty to destination 

Any loss otl»r than a total loss, as defined and described above, 
1.S a partial " loss. As such are classed general average, salvage 
charges, particular average, particular charges. "General 
average ' is really an outlying branch of the law of 
affreightment (see Avsbage and Affreightment) : its 
connexion with insurance is merely secondary, .arising out of the 
undenvriter’s contract to pay losses generally and this gpeoial 
habihty in accordance with definite provisions of the policy. Any 
exb'aordinary sacrifice, or expenditure voluntarily and _ 
reasonably made in a moment of peril in order to preserve t ruier U 
all the property in the venture, is .a general,average act 
and the loss arising therefrom is a general average loss. The party 
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on whom it IbUb w entitled to » rateable contribution from the others. 
There rateable contributions are repayable by the respective under¬ 
writers subject to the special provisions of their policies, unless the 
sacrifice or expenditure was made to avert a peril not covered by the 
poUcies, when there is no liabihty. The party originally incurring 
a general average sacrifice may recover from his underwriter the 
whole loss without having enforced his right of contribution from the 
others concerned in the venture. When ship, freight and cargo, or 
any two of them, belong to one person, the underwriter's liability 
is determined as if these interests were each owned by separate 
persons. " Salvage charges ” are the cliarges recoverable 
salvage under maritime law by a salvor independently of contract 
if incurred in averting perils insured against, and if not 


cAaigea. 

otherwise provided in the pohejT, they are recovered as a loss from 
these perils. Tlie cost of similaj services of the insured or his agents 
or hired employees arc recovered as a general average loss when the 
cost tulfils the character of general average expenditure, or in all 
Panic lar cases as " particular charges.” Thus all expenses 

arer^" by or on behalf of the insured to save or preserve the 
***■ interest insured are either general average, salvage charges 
or particular charges. Particular charges are not included in " par¬ 
ticular average," which may now be defined as a partial loss 
of the subject insured, causi-d by a peril insured against, and not 
being a general average I0.9.S. 

The nature of the liability for loss of the underwriter having been 
determined, it remains to fix its extent, or in otlier words the 
Maaaara measure of indemnity " ; each underwriter hears that 
oHadam- ptoportion of the loss vvliich I’ls subscription bears in the 
' case of a valued policy to the insured value, and in the case 
of an unvalued pohey to the insurable value. In the case 
of a total loss, the measure 01 indemnity is the sum fixed by the 
policy if valued, or the insurable value of tlio object insured if tlie 
policy be unvalued. When the insured fails in an action for total 
loss, he is not precluded from recovering a partial loss if tlie policy 
insures him against partial loss. In the case of damage to a ship not 
amounting to a total loss the insured is, subject to the terms of his 
policy, entitled to recover tlie reasonable cost of repairs less customai'y 
deductions, but nol exceeding for any one casualty the sum insured. 
If the repairs are only partial he is in addition entitled to an allowance 
for unrepaired damage, but the aggregate must not exceed the cost of 
compicte repairs, less customary deductions. If the damaged ship 
has neither been repaired nor sold during the risk, tlie insured is 
entitled to reasonable depreciation but not exceeding tlie reasonable 
cost of repairs, les.s customary deductions. A.s regards freight, the 
underwriter's liability for partial loss is, subject to the terms of the 
policy, the jirojiortion of the policy value, or (in case ol an unvalued 
jwhcyj of the insurable value, wluch the freight lost bears to the 
whole freight at n.sit ol tlie insured under tlie fiohcy. When there is 
liability under a jiolicy for total los.s of part of the goods insured its 
amount is determined as follows : on an unvalued policy, it is the 
insurable value of the portion lost, a.scortained as in ca.se of total loas ; 
on a valued J'ohcy, it is the jiroirortion of the sum insured which the 
insurable value ot the portion lost beans to that ol tlie whole. Subject 
to any exjiress provision of tlie jiohcy, W'heii goods are delivered a 1 
de.stination damaged throughout or in part, the liability is for the 
same proportion of tlie sum insured (or, in an unvalued policy, of 
the imsurablu value) lliat the tlifl'ereiicc between gross sound and gross 
damaged values at destination bears to tlie gross sound value there 
Gross sound value means the wholesale jmee including freight, 
landing charges and duty ; gro.ss damaged value means the actual 
price obtained at a sale when all charges on sale are jiaid by the sellers. 
In ease ol goods customarily sold in bond, the bonded jirice is taken 
to be the gross value. When dillerent kinds ol property are insured 
under a single valuation, tliat valuation is apportioned over them 
m proportion to the respective insurable values they would have on an 
unvalued policy, but when the prime cos! cannot be ascertained the 
division is made over tlie net arrived sound values of tlie different 
kinds of property. The liability for general average contribution and 
salvage charges is, for anything insured for its full contributing value, 
the full amount of the contrlliution ; but in case of insurance not 
attaining the full contributing value tlierc is a reduction in proportion 
to the under insurance; and where a particular average is jjayable 
on the contributing goods, its amount must be deducted from tlie 
insured value when the underwriter’s liability is being ascertained. 
On policies covering liabilities to third parties, the measure of 
indemnity, subject to the condition of the ftolicy, is the amount paid 
or payable to the third party. When property is insured " free of 
particular average ” (f.p.a.), tlien unless the pcSicy is apportionable, 
as above, there is no liabihty for loss of part with exception of loss of 
part occasioned by a general average sacrifice, but there is liability 
for total loss of an apportionable part. The underwriter on f.p.a, 
P p i terms is liable for salvage charges, particular chargee and 

llabUI- cliarges mciirred under the " sue and labour” clause of 

" the pohey to avert a loss insured against. Unless otherwise 

‘ provided in tlie policy when goods are insured f.p.a. under 
a certain named percentage, a genera! average loss Cannot be added 
to a particular average loss to make up the specified percmitagc ; 
nor may particular charges nor the expenses of ascertaining and 
proving the loss ; in fact only the actual loss suffered by the object 
insured may be taken into account. The engagement evidenced by 


tile ” sue and labour ” clause of a policy is regarded as suf^lemeatary 
to the contract of insurance, and the expenses incurred under it are 
recoverable from the underwriter, even if he has paid a total loss or 
has insured the goods f.p.a. with or without any franchise being 
specified. General average losses and contributions are not " sue 
and labour ” expenses, nor are salvage charges, as defined above. 
The expenses of averting a loss not covered by the policy cannot 
be recovered under the “sue and labour" clause. The Marine 
Insurance Act specially declares that ” It is the doty of the 
insured and his agents, in all cases, to take such measures as 
may be reasonable for the purpose of averting or minimizing a 
loss.” 

Unless otherwise provided, and subject to the provisions of the 
law, the underwriter is liable for succes.sive losses, even though 
their aggregate amount exceeds the sum insured. But where, under 
one policy, an unrepaired or uncompensated partial loss is followed 
by a total loss, the insured can only recover the total loss. These 
provisions do not affect the underwriter's liability under the “ sue 
and labour " clause, for, as explained above, the " sue and labour ” 
clause is a contract supplementary to the insurance contract con¬ 
tained iu the poUcy. 

The payment of a total los-s of the whole or of an apportionable 
portion of the object insured entitles the underwriter to take 
over the insured’s interest in all that remains of the • 
same, the underwriter becoming subrogated to all the . * 

! rights and remedies of the insured in and regarding 
1 the interest hisured as from tlie time of the accident oc- 
; casioning the loss. The payment of a partial loss gives the under- 
' writer a similar subrogation but only in so far as the insured has 
been indemnified m accordance with law by such payment for the 
loss. 

In case of double (or multiple) insurance each underwriter is 
bound to contribute, as between himself and the other underwriters, 

1 rateably to loss in jiroportion to the amount for which « . 

' his policy makes him liable; for any excess of this 
j amount he may maintain action against the coinsurers *“**' 

I and may obtain the same remedy as a surety who has paid more than 
his proportion of a debt. 

I Where the object is insured for less than the insurable value, as 
! defined above, the insured is deemed to be his own underwriter for 
! the balance 

; Recent extensions of marine insurance in England liave mostly 
I been in the direction of giving to shipowners protection against 
I liabilities to tliird parties. The first addition was the 
j running down clause (r.d c.) by wliich underwriters take 
j burden ol a proportion, usually tliree-quarters, ol the 
damage inflicted on other vessels liy collision for which the insured 
’ vessel is held to blame. The rapid increase in the use and size Of 
j steamsliips was accomjianied by an equally rajiid uicrcasc m the 
[ ircquoiicy of collisions at sea, tending to make the shipowner desirous 
j ol msunng himself against the balance ot his collision liability, and 
! against wliatever other habilities to tliird parties might be imposed 
j upon him. Tlierc was a hesitation on the part of underwriters to 
meet tiiesc wants, and the result is that m Great Britain most 
liability insurances are effected in mutual insurance societies. The 
insurance of such liabilities is perhajis simpler hi Great Britain 
I tlian in other couiUrie.s, as the amount lor wliicli a sliipowner can 
i be liable is limited by law, although, ol course, none but Eiiglisli 
i trilninab are bound by that law. A new and extensive set of 
I liabilitic.s lias been thrown on sliipowners by the Workmen's Com- 
I pensation Act ot iyo6 ; the liabilities in this ca.se vary with the 
j wages of the workmen concerned. Another interesting class of 
j insurances has received mucli attention, namely, tliose aminst the 
, risks of capture, ‘cizure and detention by a hostile power, 

! generally described briefly as war risks. But the difficulties con¬ 
nected with sucli risks probably lie more hi determining the 
legal position of the owners of the property, and the obligations 
under which they lie, than in settling those of their underwriters. 
Such questions concern blockade, contraband, domicile, nationality, 
neutrality, etc. 

The usual procedure in the offer and acceptance of a risk is as 
follows; 'The intending insured (principal or broker) offers the 
risk by showing to the underwriter a brief description of caurmmot 
the venture in question, called in Great Britain a slip, in . ■ 
America an application. The underwriter simifies his 
acceptance of the whole or of a part of the value exposed to perils 
by signing or initialling the slip, putting down the amount for which 
he accepts liability. Or he may sign and issue to the insured 
(principal or broker) a similar document made out in his own oflicr, 
called a covering note or insurance note. These documents are 
simply first sketches of the contract, mimoires pour servrr, so im¬ 
perfect that they can be explained only in conjunction with the 
contract in its completed form (the policy). In America it is not 
at ail rare for insurances to be effected throujjli applications alone 
without any policy existing. In Great Britain the existence of a 
policy is essential, slips and covering notes being merely provisional 
agreements, binding in honour only, to issue policies on certain terms 
and conditions on receipt of the necessary information. One reason 
for insisting on a policy being issued for every risk is that a means 
of raising revenue by stamp taxes is thus created. In Great 
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Britain the stamj^ duties under the Stamp Act 1891 are as 

follows :— 

Where the premium docs not exceed ^ % of the 
amount insured.id. 

Where the premium exceeds | % of amount insured :— 

(a) On any voyage, per £100 or per any fractional 

part of ;^ioo.id. 

(b) For any time not exceeding six months, per 

;^ioo, (S:c., as above.3d. 

(c) For any time exceeding six months, and not 

exceeding twelve months, per £100, dx , as 
above.6d. 

In consequence of this regulation, no time policy can be issued for 
a periofi exceeding twelve months. Policies or certificates of in¬ 
surance coming from abroad are subject to the same duties, which 
should be paid within ten days alter receipt in the United Kingdom. 
The shortness of the time allowed for stamping often prevents 
payment of the tax. These stamp regulations are very troublesome, 
and produce only a comparatively insignificant revenue On small 
premium insurances the tax is so excessive that it drives business 
out of the country. A uniform tax per policy has been several times 
suggested, but these proposals have not yet been accepted by the 
Treasury. 

Tlie documents required to establish a claim for total loss are : 
(i) Protest of master, (2) Set of bills of lading (endorsed if neces¬ 
sary, so as to be available to the underwriter). (3) Policy or certifi¬ 
cate of insurance (endorsed if necessary). (4) In the United States • 
Statement of loss m detail. In the United States certified copies of 
Nos. (i), (2), and (3) are taken ; but as none of these copy-documents 
can transfer possession to the underwriter, there is necessary for 
that purpose another document, viz (3) Bill of sale and abandon¬ 
ment with subrogation to underwriter—that is, an assignment of 
all interest to the underwriter. In the absence of the full 
vSet of bills of lading, a similar document should be taken in Great 
Britain, especially in all cases in which salvage operations are likely 
to be undertaken. Such a document handed to a salvage association j 
or a manager of salvage (whether acting for shipowner or for under- I 
writer) settles the ownership of salved goods, and ensures that any 
claim for salvage expenses will be sent directly to the underwriter. 
This IS from the insured’s point ol view dc-sirable, and it greatly 
simplifies the management of salvage cases As a claim for total 
I0S.S cannot extend beyond the lull amount insured in the policy, 
it follows that the documents reejnired to substantiate such a claim 
must be supplied to the underwriter free of charge 

For the substantiation of a claim for jiarticular average the 
following documents are rc'quired : (1) Protest of master or log¬ 

book. (2) Set of bills of lading (cargo claims). (3) Policy or 
certificate of insurance (endorsed if necessary). (4) Certified .state¬ 
ments in detail of actual cash value at destination of goods in 
damaged state, all charges paid Certified statements in detail of 
sound value at destination of goods on same day, all charges paid. 
Or original vouchers of costs of repair of ship, all discounts, rebates, 
allowances and returns deducted. (5) In the United States, 
subrogation to underwriters of damaged goods. 

Authorities. —E. K. Allen, Slamf> Duties on Sea Insurames 
(2nd ed., London, 1903) ; Th. Andresen, Seeverstcherung (Hamburg, 
1888) ; Joseph Arnould, Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance and 
Average (2 vols., 2nd edition, London, 1857) ; eighth edition by de 
Hart and Simey (lx)ndoii, 1909) ; Laurence K. llaily, Perils of the 
Seas (London, i860) ; William Barber, Principles of the Law of 
Insurance (San Francisco, 1887) ; W. C. Black, Digest of Decisions 
tn Scottish Shipping Cases, (Edinburgh, 1891); Sir M. D. 

Chalmers and I>ouglas Owen, Marine Insurance Act /(^o 6 (London, 
i()o6) ; Alfred de Courcy, Commentaire dcs polices fran^aises d'as- 
surances martlimes {2ud edition, Paris, 188K) ; E. L. de Hart and 
R. I. Simey, The Marine Insurance Act igo 6 (London, 1907) ; R. R. 
Douglas, Inde^ to Maritime law Decisions (London, 1888); John 
Duer, Law and Practice of Marine Insurance (2 vols., New York, 
18.(6) : William Gow, Marine InsuraiiLc (3rd corrected 
edition, London, 1909) ; Victor Jacobs, i^tude sur les assurances 
niantimes et les avaries (Brussels, 1885) ; Richard Lowndes, Practical 
Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurame (2nd edition, London, 1885) ; 
Law of General Average, English and Foreign (4th edition, London, 
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at Sea (5th edition, London, 1904) ; Douglas Owen, Marine Insur¬ 
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Lau' of Marine Insurance and <u neral Average (2 vols., Boston, 1868) ; 
G. G. Phillimore, “ Marine Insurance " in Encyclopaedia of the Laws 
of England, vol. viii. (London, 1907) ; Willard Phillips, Treatise on 
the Law of Insurance (2 vols., 5th edition, New York, 1867) ; C. R, 
Tyscr, Law relating to Losses under a Policy of Marine Insurance 
{London, 1894) ; 'Rudolph Ulrich, Grosse Haverei (2nd ed., 3 vols., 
Berlin, 1903, 1905, 1906/; G. Denis Weil, Des assurances mantimes 
$i des avaries (Paris, 1879), (W. Go.) 


INTAGLIO (an Ital. word, from intagliare, to incise, cut into), 
a form of engraving or carving, in which the pattern or design is 
sunk below the surface of the material thus treated, opposed 
to “ cameo ’’ or “ relievo ”—carving or engraving where the 
design is raised. Intaglio is thus applied to incised gems, as 
cameo (q.v.) to gems cut in relief (see Gems). 

INTELL^T (Lat. inleUectus, from intelligere, to understand), 
the general term for the mind in reference to its capacity for 
knowing or understanding. It is very vaguely used in common 
language. A man is described as “ intellectual ” generally 
because he is occupied with theory and principles rather than 
with practice, often with the further implication that his theories 
are concerned mainly with abstract matters : he is aloof from 
the world, and especially is a man of training and culture who 
cares little for the ordiniuy pleasures of sense. “ Intellect " is 
thus distinguished from “ intelligence ” by the field of its opera¬ 
tions, “ intelligence ” being used in the practical sphere for 
readiness to grasp a situation. (The employment of the word as 
a synonym for “ news ” is mere journalese ; such phrases as 
“ Intelligence Department ” in connexion with newspapers and 
public offices arc more justifiable.) In philosophy the “ intellect” 
is contrasted with the senses and the will; it sifts and combines 
sense-given data, which otherwise would be only momentary, 
lasting practically only as long as the stimuli continued to operate. 
It thus includes the cognitive processes, and is the source of all 
real knowledge. Various attempts have been made to narrow 
the use of the term, e.g. to the higher regions of knowledge en¬ 
tirely above the region of sense (so Kant), or to conceptual 
processes ; but no agreement has been reached. ” Intellection ” 
{i.e. the process as opposed to the capacity) has similarly been 
narrowed {e.g. by Profe.ssor James Ward) to the sphere of con¬ 
cepts; other writers, however, give it a much wider meaning. 
“ Intellectualism ” is a term given to any system which empha¬ 
sizes the cognitive function ; thus aesthetic intellectualism is 
that view of aesthetics which subordinates the sensual gratifica¬ 
tion or the delight in purely formal beauty to what may be 
called the ideal content. 

INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS.' Professor G. J. Romanes, 
in his work on Animal Intelligence (i88i), used the term “ in¬ 
telligence ’■ as synonymous with “ reason,” and defined it as 
follows: ‘‘ Rea.son or intelligence is the faculty which is con¬ 
cerned in the intentional adaptiition of means to ends. It 
therefore implies the conscious knowledge of the relation between 
means employed and ends attained, and may be cxereised in 
adaptation to circumstances novel alike to the experience of the 
individual and that of the species.” There is here some ambiguity 
as to the exact psychological significance of the words “ inten¬ 
tional adaptation ” and of the phrase “ conscious knowledge 
of tlic relation between the means employed and the end.s 
attained.” A chick a day or two old learns to leave untouched 
nauseous caterpillars, and Romanes would certainly have 
regarded this as a case of intelligent profiting by experience ; 
but how far there is intentional adaptation and whether the 
chick has conscious knowledge of the relation of means to ends, 
is doubtful, and, to say the least of it, open to discussion. St 
George Mivart, the acute dialectical opponent of Romanes, 
denied that animals arc capable of the exercise of reason or 
intelligence. He urged that according to traditional views 
reason should denote and include all intellectual perception, 
whether it he direct and intuitive or indirect and inferential 
(sensu stricto), and contended that under neither head arc to be 
included the sensuous perceptions and merely practical inferences 
of animals. Wasmann, who argues on similar grounds, regards 
such behaviour as that of the chicken as instinctive in the wider 
sense (see Instinct) and not intelligent; man alone, he contends, 
is intelligent, that is to say has the power of perceiving the 
relations of concepts to each other, and of drawing conclusions 
therefrom. It is clear that the discussion largely turns on the 
definition of terms; but more than this lies behind it. Both 
Mivart and Wasmann are emphatic in their assertions that 
instinctive modes of behaviour in the wider sense or the sensuous 
' For a discussion of human inteiiigence, see Psychology, 
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perceptions and practical inferences of animals differ funda-. 
mentally in kind from the rational or intelligent conduct of 
human folk, and that by no conceivable process of evolution 
could the one pass upwards into the other. 

Wasmann regards the inclusion of those activities which 
result from sense-experience under the term “ intelligence ” 
as pseudo-psychological. To modern psychologists 
standing we must therefore turn. Under the head- 
Miaitioa. iug “ Intellect or Intelligence,’’ in the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, G. F. Stout and J. Mark 
Baldwin say : “ There is a tendency to apply the term intellect 
more especially to the capacity for conceptual thinking. This 
does not hold in the same degree of the connected word intelli¬ 
gence. We speak freely of ‘ animal intelligence,’ but the phrase 
‘ animal intellect ’ is unusual. However, the restriction of the 
term to conceptual process is by no means so fixed and definite 
as to justify us in including it in the definition.” With respect 
to the word intellection again : ” There is a tendency to restrict 
the term to conceptual thinking. Ward does so definitely and 
consistently. Croom-Robertson, on the other hand, gives the 
word the widest possible application, making it cover all forms 
of cognitive process. On the whole, if the term is to be employed 
at all, Robertson’s usage appears preferable, as corresponding 
better to the generality of the words intellect and intelligence.” 
It does not seem to be pseudo-psychological, therefore, to apply 
the term intelligence to the capacity, unquestionably possessed 
by animals, of profiting by sensory experience. 'The present 
writer has suggested that the term may be conveniently restricted 
to the capacity of guiding behaviour through perceptual process, 
reserving the terms intellect and reason for the so-called faculties 
which involve conceptual process. There are, however, advan¬ 
tages, as Stout and Baldwin contend, in employing the word 
in a somewhat wide and general sense. It is probably best 
for strictly psychological purposes to define somewhat strictly 
perceptual and conceptual (or ideational) process and to leave 
to intelligence the comparative freedom of a word to be used in 
general literature and therein defined by its context. It may be 
helpful, however, to place in tabular form the different uses 
above indicated 

Perceptual Process. Conceptual Proeess. 

1, Instinct (wider sense). Intelligence (c.p. Wasmann). 

2. Sense-perception Intelligence (c.g. Mivart). 

3 Intelligence {e.g. .Stout and Baldwin). 

4 Intelligence. Intellect and Reason 

{e.g. Lloyd Morgan). 

From thus table it may be seen at a glance that, with such 
divergence of usage, the application of the word ” intelligent ” 
to any given case of animal behaviour has in itself little psycho¬ 
logical significance. If the psychological status of the animal 
is to be seriously discussed, the question to be answered is this : 
Are the observed activities explainable in terms of perceptual 
process only, or do they demand also a supplementary exercise 
of conceptual process ? Granting that they are intelligent in 
the broad acceptation of the word, are they only perceptually 
intelligent or also conceptually intelligent ? 

It would require more space than is at our command to make 
the distinction which is drawn by those who u.sc these terms clear 
and distinct; but enough may perhaps be said to 
enS’We general reader to grasp the salient points. 

** It will be convenient to take a concrete case. A chick 
in the performance of its truly instinctive activities pecks at 
all sorts of .small objects. In doing so it gains a certain 
amount of initial experience. Very soon it may be observed 
that some grubs and caterpillars are seized with avidity whenever 
occasion offers; while others are after a few trials let alone. 
Broadly speaking, we have here intelligent selection and rejection. 
Psychologically interpreted what is believed to take place is 
somewhat as follows. Each grub or caterpillar affords a visual 
impression or sensation. This as such is just a presentation to 
sight and nothing more. But in virtue of previous experience 
it suggests what was formerly presented to consciousness in 


that experience. It has meaning. An impression which carries 
meaning begotten of previous experience is raised to the level 
of a percept; and behaviour which is influenced and guided 
by such percepts, that is to say by impressions and the meaning 
for behaviour they suggest, is the outcome of perceptual process. 
If a dog learns to open a gate by lifting the latch, tliis may be 
due to perceptual process. Through previous experience the 
sight of the latch may suggest meaning for practical behaviour. 
His action may be simply due to the fact that the visual presenta¬ 
tion has been directly associated with the appropriate bodily 
activities, and now by suggestion reinstates like activities; he 
may not, though on the other hand he may, exercise 
conceptual thought. Let us suppose that the chick 
which selects certain caterpillars and rejects others pnem. 
does form concepts. What does this imply from the 
standpoint of psychology ? Stout and Baldwin define concep¬ 
tion as the “ cognition of a universal as distinguished from the 
particulars which it unifies. The universal apprehended in 
this way is called a concept.” If then the chick apprehends 
the universal “ good-for-cating ” as exemplified in the particular 
maggot, and the maggot as a concrete case of the abstract and 
universal “good-for-eating.” it has a capacity for conceptual 
thought. “ There is one point in our definition,” say Stout and 
Baldwin, “ which requires to be specially emphasized. Concep¬ 
tion is the cognition of a universal as distinguished from the 
particulars which it unifies. The words “ ns distinguished from ” 
are of essential importance. The mere presence of a universal 
element in cognition does not constitute a concept. Otherwise 
all cognition would be conceptual. The simplest perception 
includes a universal. . . . The universal must be apprehended 
in antithesis to the particulars which it unifies.” 'The general, 
or in technical phraseology, the universal characteristic “ good- 
for-eating ” is present in all that the chick practically finds to 
be edible ; but the chick may just eat the nice caterpillarswithout 
thinking for a moment of edibility. 

Few would dream of contending that the chick a few days 
old is capable of conceptual thought. Naive perceptual process 
pretty obviously suffices for an explanation of the 
behaviour of the little bird. But so too, it may be vb/o*. 
said, does it suffice for the explanation of much of the 
practical behaviour of men. If a great number of the actions 
of animals are only perceptually intelligent, so too are a great 
number of the actions of men and women. This is unquestionably 
the case ; and it serves to bring out the distinction in value 
which may be assigned to the percept and the concept respect¬ 
ively. The value of the percept is for .simple direct practical 
Ijehaviour; the value of the concept is for the elaboration of 
systematic knowledge. Any given impression may have meaning 
for behaviour in a given situation which is like that wliich has 
previously developed in a certain manner ; but it may also have 
significance for the interpretation of such situations in a con¬ 
ceptual scheme of thought. The sight of the sage-blossom 
may have meaning for the bee which has sucked the sweets 
contained in such flowers ; the sight of the bee in this situation 
may have significance for scientific interpretation as an example 
of the fertilization of flowers by insects. The bee may be only 
perceptually intelligent; the man who observes its action may 
or may not be conceptually intelligent. 

A good deal of human behaviour may be interpreted in 
terms of perceptual intelligence, and a far larger proportion 
of animal behaviour may be so interpreted. But some human 
conduct cannot be explained save as the outcome of conceptual 
intelligence. The question is, whether any carefully observed 
and well-authenticated cases of animal procedure are inexplicable 
in the absence of conceptual thought, and if so what concepts 
are necessarily involved ? It is now conceded that the mere 
collection of anecdotes which result from casual as opposed to 
systematic observation can afford no satisfactory basis for an 
an.swer to this question. A solution can only be obtained by 
well-planned observations conducted by those who have an 
adequate psychological training. Even under these conditions 
a criterion of the presence or absence of conceptual factors is 
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needed; and such a criterion is not easy to formulate or to 
apply- 

If we institute inquiries with a view to ascertaining how the 
conceptual factor originates, it appears to be the result of 
analysis and abstraction, and to be reached by a 
m»^t Pi'ocess of comparison which becomes intentional 
eoactpt. and deliberate. If, for example, in educational 
procedure, we seek to assist children in forming 
concepts of colour, shape and material, we place before them a 
number of objects, some round, some square, some triangular; 
some red, some yellow, some blue; some made of paper, some 
of wood, some of flannel. Any given object is both red and 
square and made of flannel, blue and round and made of wood, 
and so on. We teach the child to group the objects, to put all 
the blues, yellows and reds together irrespective of shape or 
material; then all the rounds, squares and triangles together; 
then all which are made of like material. We thus help the 
children to grasp that though shape, colour and material are 
combined in each object, yet for the immediate purpose in hand 
one matters and the others do not matter. That which does 
naatter is abstracted from the rest. The child has to analyse 
his experience and fix his attention on some given factor therein. 
He has to compare the objects intentionally, that is, for a definite 
end. He reaches, for example, the concept “ blue ” and realizes 
that the word may be applied to a number of particular objects 
differing in other respects, and that each is an example of what 
he understands by the word blue. Whether he could reach 
the concept without words is a que.stion on which opinions 
differ. 

Locke held that animals are incapable of the abstraction 
which is implied in .such procedure. Dr Stout considers that 
An t>bservation of their behaviour shows little if any 
antmah evidence of intentional comparison. And it is open 
cooaptu- to discussion whether they are able to analyse the 
opened up by their perceptual behaviour. 
The matter cannot be fully considered here. It must 
suffice il enough has been .said to show the nature of the 
distinction bctws-cn perceptual and conceptual process. 

example may, however, be given of the kind of observation 
which, since it was carefully planned and carried out, is of 
evidential value. Dr Alexander Hill's fox terrier was ‘‘ taught ” 
to open the side door of a large box by lifting a projecting latch. 
When the door swui^ open he was never iillowed to find anything 
in the box, but was given a piece of biscuit from the hand. Then 
a warm chop-bone was put inside the box, which was placed in 
a courtyard so that the dog would pass it when no one was near, 
though he could be watched from the window. Details of the 
terrier’s belraviour are given by Dr Hill in Nature (Ixvii. 
558, April 1903). The net result was that tlic dog failed to 
apply at once his quite familiar experience of lifting the latch 
in the usual way. Here two situations were presented ; first 
the box with people around and a piece of biscuit to be obtained 
from one of them by lifting the latch ; secondly the box with 
no one near and a redolent chop-bonc inside. To us it is obvious 
enough that the lifted latch is the key to the development of 
both .situations: wc analyse them so as to get the essential 
foctor which matters. The dog apparently did not do so. He 
seemingly was incapable of this modest amount of analysis and 
ahstraction. 

We can now .sec more clearly what was meant by .saying that 
Romanes’ phrase (that intelligence “ implies a conscious know- 
Ambiruit}’ relation lietween means employed and 
ofpitraBe ends attained ”) is ambiguous. The dog which lifts 
the latch of a gale and goes out when the gate swings 
employs means to reach an end ; 
ofnuaei ." ^ d not analytically think the means as conducive 
to the end and the end as reached by the means ; 
he need not conceive this relatinnship as exemplifi^ in a number 
of particular cases; he need not cognize the univwsal as distin- 
^hed from the particulars. Perceptual experience, therefore, 
does not imply what Romanes state-S if his words are interpreted 
m terms of conception ; it does, however, imply that the relation¬ 


ship is contained within the unanalysed whole of experience 
and is a factor contributing to an acquired mode of behaviour. 

Opinions differ as to how far, if at all, animals show what we 
are bound to interpret as the rudiments of conceptual thinking. 
It is perhaps best to regard the question as still sub judiee. The 
evolutionist school, but not without exception, incline to the 
view that we find in animals the beginnings of conceptual 
experience ; some are, however, of opinion that, in the abs«ice 
of language, conceptual analysis is well-nigh impossible, and in 
any case cannot l)e carried far. To an evolutionist the assertion 
that conceptual intelligence could not conceivably have had a 
natural genesis from perceptual experience, appears to be made 
on grounds other than scientific. Few if any psychologists 
contend, on strictly psychological grounds, for a distinction of 
kind such as Mivart and Wasmann postulate. Conscious 
experience is indeed sui generis and is distinct in kind from the 
energy with which the physicist or the physiologist has to deal; 
but within conscious experience from its earliest manifestation 
to its latest development scientific psychology only recognizes 
differences of mode. 

In individual development the earliest manifestation of 
experience is the conscious accompaniment or concomitant of 
that type of organic behaviour which includes all 
reflex and instinctive acts. This affords the primordial 
tissue of experience, including a conscious awareness meat.'’’ 
of the stimulating presentations which initiate organic 
Iiehavioiir and the kinae.sthetic presentations which accompany 
it. 'I'hiis arises an awareness of the development of the instinctive 
situation. Perceptual intelligence depends upon associative 
re-presentation--the earlier phases of a presented situation 
calling up a revival of the whole previous experience before its 
later phases are again actually presented. Through the process 
of inhibition, to the clearer understanding of which physiology 
is daily contributing fresh data, the actual development through 
behaviour of the later phases of the situation is checked, and 
an acquired modification of the behaviour results. 'lire whole 
tange of perceptual intelligence in animals illustrates the manner 
in which accommodation to varied circumstances is reached. 
On these foundations in varied experience conceptual intelligence 
i.s developed. The early stages of its development, whether in 
the child, in whom it unquestionably occurs, or in the Itigher 
animals, in which it is not improbably incipient, are difficult 
to determine on the basis of ^servation of its expression in 
behaviour or conduct. But the distinguishing features of con¬ 
ceptual as contrasted with perceptual intelligence are the 
compari.son of situations with a view to their anali’sis, the 
disentangling of factors which are of importance for some 
piurpose of intOTpretation or of conduct, and the attitude of 
mind which is ejqiressed by .saying that the particular cose is an 
example of what experience has shown to be, in technical plirasc, 
universal, and is realized as such. Under the comprehensive 
phrase, intelligence in animals, this may or may not be included. 

For literature, .<ree under Instinct. (C. Ll. M.) 

INTEHBANT (from Lat. iniendms, pres. part, of intendere, 
to apply the mind to, to watch over; cf. “ superintendent ”), 
the name used in early times in France to designate a functionary 
invested by the king with an important and durable commission.’ 
As early as the 14th century the title of inlendentes or super- 
intendenles financiarum was giwn to the commissaries appointed 
by the king to levy the aides, or temporarv subsidies. In the 
i6th century Francis I. created the intendants des finances, 
permanent functionaries who formed the central and superior 

' In Germany the title InUndant is applied to the head of public 
institutions, more particularly to the hi^ officials in charge of court 
theatres, royal gardens, palaces and the like. The director of certain 
civic theatres is now also sometimee styled Inteudant. The title 
Generahntendant implies the same official duties, but higher rank. 
In the German army the tntendantur corresponds to the British 
quartermaster-general’s and financial departments of the 'War 
Office, the French itUendmtee fnililaitv Subordinate to these are 
the inlendaiKes (/ttieMdantunm) imder general offioeis commanding, 
tae heads of which are in Germany called Korpsintendanien, and m 
France tnlendants-ehiiraux, intendants militatres, Ac. (see Army, 

§ S8). 
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»dmmittration in financial matters. They took the place of the 
generaux des finances and the ‘ ‘ treasurers of France,” who became 
provincial functionaries in the various gitUralitis. The intendants 
des finances existed until the end of the ancien regime ; they were 
at first under the authority of the surintendani, and subsequently 
under that of the eontroleur general des finances. The intendants 
des prauinces date from the last thirty years of the i6th century. 
They were commissaries sent by the king with wide powers to 
restore wder in the [wovinces after the civil wars. Their functions 
were at first extraordinary and temporary, but a few were 
retained as permanent state officials, and in course of time they 
came to be fairly generally distributed over the whole kingdom. 
The existing territorial divisions were not disturbed, each 
intendant being placed over a generalite, save in some cases where 
^ight modifications were necessary for administrative purposes. 
In their functions, however, there is another element worthy of 
notice. In the 13th and 14th centuries the monarchy had 
organized a species of inspection {chevauckee) over the provincial 
functionaries, which was performed by the nudlres des requites, 
and this the reform ordinances of tlie i6th centurj' sought to 
revive. This inspectorate passed to the inkndant, who became 
the resident local inspector and supervisor of all the other 
functionaries in his district; its connexion with tlie old chevauckee 
is plainly shown by the fact that the intendants were almost 
invariably selected from the maitres des requites. The early 
intendants had naturally been largely concerned with the trooijs ; 
eventually special military intendants (the only ones that exist 
in modern French law) were created, but the intendants des 
provinces retained certain military duties, notably those relating 
to the housing of the troops. 

The early intendants were called indifferently intendants de 
justice or intendants de finances, their full official title being 
intendants de justice, police el finances, ct commissaircs departts 
dans Ics generalites du royautne pour Vexecution des ordres de Sa 
Majeste. This title shows the wide range of their duties, the 
word “ pdice " in this connexion connoting general administra¬ 
tion. Not being officers of the king, but merely commissaries, 
they could always be recalled, and their powers were fixed b>' 
the commission they received from the king. As their functions 
became pre-eminently administrative the laws of the 17th and 
i8th centuries referred many questions to their decision, and, 
in this respect, their |x>wers were determined by law. They 
became the direct general representatives of the king in each 
generalite, with authority over the other officials, whom they 
were empowered to censure, suspend or sometimes even replap. 
They were in constant touch with the king’s council, with which 
the>- were connected by their original rights as maitres des requites. 
In the first half of the 17th century they e,ncountered some 
opposition from the governors of provinces, who had formerly 
been the direct political repre,scntatives of the crown, and also 
from the parliaments, which traditionally intervened in the 
administration, especially by means of arrets de regiment 
(decisioas, from which there wa-s no appeal, regulating questions 
of prooedure, civil law or custom). The intendants, however, 
were energetically supported, and so complete was their triuinph 
that in the i8th century governors of provinces could not enter 
upon their duties without formal Uiires de residence. 

The intendants had wide powers in the drawing by lot of the 
militia and in the royal comees for the making and repair of the 
high roads, and were largely concerned with tlie administration 
of the taille, in which they effected useful reforms. They were the 
sole administrators of the principal direct and indirect imposts 
created in the second half of the 17th century and in the 18th 
century, and had full powers to settle disputes arising out of 
these taxes. Owing to the vast size of the districts plotted to the 
intendants (there were no more than thirty-two intendants in 
1788), they often felt the need of as-sistwits. As commissaries 
of the king, they could delegate ^r powers to sub-deliguis, 
who were, however, not royal officials, but merely nmndatories 
of the intendant. Decisions of the intendant coeld be carried 
to the king’s council, and those of the sub-diligui to the 
intendant. 


See Gabriel Hanotaux, Orifinet t» I'inaUtuHon its intendants des 
provinces (1884); D'Arbexs do JubainviUe, VAiminiairsUipn iss 
intendants d'apris Iss archives de I' Aube (18S0); P. AadaacbeS, 
Provintsalnaya adminisfratsiya vo Frantsii ve ^sheinoyo porou 
siarago poryadka: provinistalny Intendanty (St Petersburg, iQoo- 
1906). (J. P. S.) 

INTENT (from IM. intendere, to stretdi out, extend, particularly 
in the phrase intendere animum, to turn one’s mind to, purpose), 
in law, the purpose or object with which an act is done. The 
question of intent is important with reference both to civil and 
criminal responsibility. Briefly, it may be said that in criminal 
law the constituent element of an offence is the mens rea or the 
guilty intent. The commission of an act without the intent 
is not, as a general rule, sufficient to constitute a crime, nor, 
on the other hand, does the existence of a guilty intent without 
commission of the act amount to the legal conception of a crime 
(see Criminal L.sw). In the case of civil wrongs, in general, 
the opposite holds good. A wrongful act done to the person or 
property of another carries with it 1^1 habiKty, irrespective 
of the motive with which the act was done (see Tort). In refer¬ 
ence to the construction of contracts, wills and other documents, 
the question of intention is material as showing the sense and 
meaning of the words used, and what they were intended to effect. 

IN'mRAMNA I1IRENA8, an ancient town of Italy in the 
Volscian territory near the modem Pignataro Interamna, 5 m. 
S.F.. of Aquinum; the additional name distinguishes it from 
Interamna Praetuttianorum (mod. Terumo) and Interamna 
Nahartium (mod. Temi). It was founded by the Romans 
as a Latin colony in 312 b.c. as a militarjr base in the war against 
Samnium, no fewer than 4000 colonists being sent thither. 
It was among the Latin colonies which in 209 b.c. refused to 
supply further contingents or money for the Hannibalic war. 
It became a municipium with the other Latin colonies, but we 
hear no more of it—mainly, no doubt, because it lay off the 
Via Latina. Livy’s description of it as on the Via Latina is not 
strictly accurate, and cannot be used as an indication that the 
former course of the Via Latina was through Interamna. The 
city lay on a hill on the N. bank of the Liris, between two of its 
tributaries, thus lacking natural defences on the N. side alone. 
Many inscriptions have been found, and there are considerable 
reraain.s of antiquity. One inscription bears the date a.d. 408, 
and the site was occupied in the middle ages by a eastle called 
Terarae or Termine. (T. .\s.) 

INTERCALARY (from Lat. intercahre, to proclaim, calare, 
the insertion of a day in the calendar), a terra ap^ied to a month, 
day or days inserted between other months or days in order to 
adjust the reckoning of time, based on the revolution of the earth 
round the sun, the day, and oil the moon round the earth, the lunar 
month, to the revolution of the earth round the sun, the solar 
year (see Calendar). From the meaning of something inserted 
or placed between, intercalary is used for something which 
interrupts a series, or comes beWeen two types. In botany, the 
term is used of growth which is not apical but somewhere between 
the apex and base of an organ, such as the growth in length of 
an Ins leaf, or of the internode of a grass-haulm. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, the distance between 
the columns of a peristyle, generally referred to in tenns of 
the lower diameter of the column. They are thus set forth iby 
Vitruvius (hi. 2): (o) Pyonostyle, equal to li diameters; 
{h) Systyie, 2 diameters; (r) Eustyle, 2} diameters (v^h was 
the proportion preferred by him); {£) Diastyle, 3 diameters; 
and (e) Araeostyle or wide spaced, 4 diameters, a span only 
possible when the architrave was in wood. Vitruvius’s definition 
would seem to apply only to examples with which he was 
acquainted in Rome, or to Greek temples described by authtm 
he had studied. In the earlier Doric temples the intercolumnia- 
tion is sometimes less than one diameter, and it inCT^ses gradu¬ 
ally as the style developed ; thus in the Parthenon it is ij, in ^ 
Tem|ffe of Ihana Propylaea at Eleusis, if ; and in the portico 
at Delos, 2^. The intercolumniations of the colunms of the 
Ionic Order are greater, averaging 2 diameters, but then the 
relative proportion of height to diameter in the cotemn has to 
1 be taken into account, as also the width of tiie penstyle. Thus 
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in the temple of Apollo Branchidae, where the columns are 
slender and over lo diameters in height, the intercolumniation 
is if, notwithstanding its late date, and in the Temple of Apollo 
Smintheus in Asia Minor, in which the peristyle is pseudo¬ 
dipteral, or double width, the intercolumniation is just over ij. 
Temples of the Corinthian Order follow the proportions of those 
of the Ionic Order. 

INTERDICT (Lat. interdictum, from interdicere, to forbid by 
decree, lit., interpose by speech), in its full technical sense as 
an ecclesiastical term, a sentence by a competent ecclesiastical 
authority forbidding all celebration of public worship, the 
administration of some sacraments (baptism, confirmation and 
penance are permitted) and ecclesiastical burial. From general 
interdicts, however, are excepted the feast days of Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsunday, the Assumption and Corpus Christi. An 
interdict may be either local, personal or mixed, according as 
it applies to a locality, to a particular person or class of persons, 
or to a piarticular locality as long as it shall be the residence of 
a particular person or class of persons. Local interdicts again 
may be either general or particular ; in the latter instance they 
refer only to particular buildings set apart fur religious service.s. 
An interdict is a measure which seeks to punish a population 
or a religious body (e.g. a chapter) for the fault of some only of 
its members, who cannot be reached separately. It is a penalty 
directed against society rather than against individuals. In 
869 Hincmar of Laon laid his entire diocese under an interdict, 
a proceeding for which he was se\'erely censured by Hincmar of 
Reims. In the Chronicle of Ademar of Limoges {ad ann. 994) 
it is stated that Bishop Alduin introduced there “ a new plan for 
punishing the wickedness of his people ; he ordered the churches 
and monasteries to cease from divine worship and the people to 
abstain from divine praise, and this he called excommunication ” 
(see Gieseler, Kirchengesch. iii. 342, where also the text is given 
of a proposal to a similar effect made by Odolric, abbot of St 
Martial, at the council of Limoges in 1031). It was not until 
the nth century that the use of the interdict obtained a recog¬ 
nized place among the means of discipline at the disposal of the 
Roman hierarchy, which used it, without great success, to bring 
back the secular authorities to obedience. Imixrrtant historical 
instances of the use of the interdict occur in the cases of Scotland 
under Pope Alexander III. in 1181, of France under Innocent 111 . 
in 1200, and of England under the same pope in 1209. So 
far as the interdict is “ personal,” that is to say, applied to a 
particular individual, it may be regarded as a kind of partial 
excommunication ; for instance, a bishop may, for certain 
faults, be interdicted from entering the church {ab ingressu 
ecclesiae), that is, without being excommunicated, he must not 
celebrate or assist at the celebration of divine offices. Interdicts 
cease at the expiration of the term, or by removal {relaxativ). 
General and local interdicts are no longer in use. 

See the canonists in tit 30 lib. v., De sententia eu-ommuii., <S:c, ; 
L. Ferrarts, Prompta bibliotheca caiioinca, &c., s.v. " Interdictiiin." 

Interdict, in Scots law, is an order of court pronounced on 
cause shown for stopping any proceedings complained of as 
illegal or wrongful. It may be resorted to as a remedy against 
all encroachments either on property or possession. For the 
analogous English practice see Injunction, 

INTERDICTION, in Scots law, a process of restraint applied 
to prodigals and others who, “ from weakness, facility or 
profusion, are liable to imposition.” It is either voluntary or 
judicial. Voluntary interdiction is effected by the prodigal 
hiniself, who executes a bond obliging himself to do no deed 
which may affect his estate without the assent of certain persons 
called the “ interdictors.” This may be removed by the court 
of session, by the joint act of the interdictors and the interdicted, 
and by the nuinber of interdictors being reduced below the 
number constituting a quorum. J udicial interdiction is imposed 
by order of the court, either moved by an interested party or 
acting in the exercise of its nobile officium, and can only be 
removed by a similar order. Deeds done by the interdicted 
person, so far as they affect or purport to affect his heritable { 
estate, are reducible, unless they have been done with the j 


I consent of the intwdictors. Interdiction has no effect, however, 
I on movable property. 

INTERESSE TERfflNI (Lat. for “ interest in a term ”), in 
law, an executory interest, being the right of entry which the 
grant of a lease confers upon a lessee. Actual entry on the 
lands by the lessor converts the right into an estate. If the 
lease, however, has been created by a bargain and sale or by 
any other conveyance under the Statute of Uses, which does 
not require an entry, the term vests in the lessee at once. An 
interesse termini gives a cause of action against any person 
through whose action entry by the lessee or delivery of possession 
to him may have been prevented. An interesse termini is a right 
in rem, alienable at common law, and transmissible to the 
executors of the lessee. 

INTEREST, etymologically a state or condition of being 
concerned in or having a share in anything, hence a legal or other 
claim to or share in property, benefits or advantages. Further 
developments of meaning are found in the application of the 
word to the benefits, advantages, matters of importance, &c., 
in which “ interest " or concern can be felt, and to the feeling 
of concern so excited ; hence also the word is used of the persons 
who have a concern in some common “ interest," e.g. the trading 
or commercial interest, and of the personal or other influence 
due to a connexion with specific ” interests.” The word is 
derived from the Latin interesse (literally " to be between ”). 
to make a difference, to concern, be of importance. The form 
which the word takes in English is a substantival use of the 3rd 
person singular of the present indicative of the Livtin verb, 
and is due to a similar use in French of the older interest, modern 
interit. The earlier English word wius interess, which survived 
till the end of the 17th century; the earliest example of “ interest ” 
in the Neiv English Dictionary is from the Rolls of Parliament 
of 1450. 

These meanings of “ interest ” are plainly derived from the 
ordinary uses of the Latin interesse. The origin of the application 
of the word to the compensation paid for the use of money or 
for the forbearance of a debt, with which, as far as present 
English law is concerned, this article deals, forms part of the 
historj' of U.suKy and Money-Lending (q.v.). By Roman law, 
where one party to a contract made default, the other could 
enforce, over and above the fulfilment of the agreement, com¬ 
pensation based on the difference (id quod interest) to the creditor’s 
position caused by the default of the debtor, which was techni¬ 
cally known as mora, delay. This difference could be reckoned 
according as actual loss had accrued, and also on a calculation 
of the profit that might have been made had performance been 
carried out. Now this developed the canonist doctrine of damnum 
emergens and lucrum cessans respectively, which played a con¬ 
siderable part in the breaking down of the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
hibition of the taking of usury. The medieval lawyers used the 
phrase damna et interesse (in French dommages et interets)io\ such 
compensation by way of damages for the non-fulfilment of a 
contract, and for damages and indemnity generally. Thus 
interesse and interct came to be particularly applied to the charge 
for the use of money disguised by a legal fiction under the form 
of an indemnity for the failure to perform a contract. 

At English common law an agreement to pay interest is not 
implied unless in the ca.se of negotiable instruments, when it is 
supported by mercantile usage. As a general rule therefore debts 
certain, payable at a specified time, do not carry interest from 
that time unless there has been an express agreement that they 
should do so. But when it has been the constant practice of 
a trade or businesis to charge interest, or where as between the 
parties interest has been always charged and paid, a contract 
to pay interest is implied. It is now provided by the Civil 
Procedure Act 1833 that, “ upon all debts or sums certain 
payable at a certain time or otherwise, the jury on the trial of 
any issue or in any inquisition of damages may if they shall think 
fit allow interest to the creditor at a rate not exceeding the 
current rate of interest, from the time when such debts or sums 
certain were payable, if such debts or sums be payable by virtue 
of some written instrument at a certain time; or if payable 




interference 


demand of payment .hall 

s.?. « S"<di demand shall give notice 
to the debtor that interest will be claimed from the date of such 
oemand until the term of payment: provided that interest shall 
be payable in all cases in which it is now payable by law.” 
Compound interest requires to be supported by positive proof j 
that it was agreed to by the parties ; an established practice to | 
account in this manner will be evidence of such an ameement. 
When interest is awarded by a court it is generally at tne rate of 
4 %; under special circumstances 5 % h^ allowed. 

INTKRrERBNCE OF UGHT. § i. This term 'and the ideas 
underlying it were introduced into optics by Thoinas Young. 
His Bakerian lecture on “ The Theory of Light and Colours 
iPha. Trans., 1801) formulated the following hypotheses and 
propositions, and thereby laid the foundations of the wave 
theory :— 

Hypotheses. 

(i.) A luminiferous aetlier pervades the universe, rare and elastic 

in a high degree. ... . ,1 

(ii.) Undulations are excited in this aether whenever a body 
becomes luminous. . 

(iii.) The sensation of diilerent colours dcjiends on the diHercnt 
frequency of vibrations excited by the light in the retina. 

(iv.) All material bodies have an attraction for the aethereal 
mediurn, by means of wliicli it is accumulated in their substance, 
and for a small distance around them, in a state of greater density 
but not of greater elasticity. 

Pfopositiont>. 

(i.) All impulses are propagated in a homogeneous clastic medium 
with an equable velocity. , . 

(ii) An undulation conceived to originate from the vibration of a 
single particle must expand tlirough a homogeneous medium in 
a splierical form, liiit witli different quantities of motion in different 

^ (ill.) A portion of a .spherical undulation, admitted through an 
aperture into u quie.scent medium, will proceed to be further pro- 
pagated rcctilinearlv in concentric superfiees, terminated laterally 
by weak and irregular portions of newly diverging undulations. 

(iv) When ail undulation arrives at a surface which is the limit 
of raedittins of different densities, a partial reflection takes place, 
proportionate in force to the difference of the densities. 

(v.) When an undulation is transmitted through a surface ter¬ 
minating different mediums, it proceeds in such a direction that 
the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction are m the constant 
ratio of the velocity of propagation m the two mediums. 

(VI) When an undulation falls on the surface of a rarer medium, 
so obliquely that it cannot be regularly refracted, it is totally re¬ 
flected at an angle equal to that ol its incidence. , 

(vii.) If eouidistaiit undulations be supposed to pass through a 
mediiiin, of which the parts are susceptible of permanent vibrations 
somewhat slower than the undulations, their velocity will be some¬ 
what lessened by this vibratory tendency ; and, in the same medium, 
the more, as the undulations are more frequent. 

(viii) When two undulations, from different origins, coincide either 
perfectly or very nearly in direction, their joint effect is a com¬ 
bination of the motions belonging to each. ... ■ , 

(ix.) Radiant light consists m undulations of the luiniiiiferons 
aether. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1802, Young refers to his 
discovery of “a simple and general law.” The law is that 
“ wherever two portions of the same light aiTive at the eye by 
different routes, either exactly or very nearly in the same direc¬ 
tion, the light becomes most intense where the difference of the 
routes is a multiple of a certain length, and least intense in the 
intermediate state of the interfering portions ; and this length 
is different for light of different colours.” 

This appears to be the first use of the word inierfertng or 
interference as applied to light. When two portions of light 
by their co-operation cause darkness, there is certainly “ interfer¬ 
ence ” in the popular sense ; but frorn a mechanical or mathe¬ 
matical point of view, the superposition contemplated m pro¬ 
position viii. would more naturally be regarded a.s taking place 
without interference. Young applied his principle to the explana¬ 
tion of colours of striated surfaces (gratings), to the colours of 
thin plates, and to an experiment which we shall discuss later 
' The w'ord “interference" as formed, on the false analogy of 
such words as " difference " from “ to interfere which ongm^ly 
was applied to a horse striking (I-at. fenre) one foot or leg against 
the other. 
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in the improved form given to it by Fresnel, where a screen 
is illuminated simultaneously by light pn>oeeding from two 
similar sources. As a preliminary to these explanations we 
require an analytical expression for waves of simple type, and 
an examination of the effects of compounding them. 

§ *. Plane Waves of Simple Type. —Whatever may bo the cha¬ 
racter of the medium and of its vibration, the analytical expression 
for an infinite train of plane waves is 
liir, 


Acos I 


-(Vf-x) + « 


(I). 


in which X represents the wave-length, and V the corresponding 
velocity of propagation. The coefficient A is called the amplitude, 
and its nature dmends upon the medium and may here be left an 
open question. The phase of the wave at a given time and place is 
represented by a. The expression retains the .same value whatever 
integral number of wave-lengths be added to or subtracted from x. 
It is also periodic with respect to t, and the period is 

T--\/V (2). 

In experimenting upon sound we are able to determine independently 
T, X, and V; but on account of its smallnes.s the periodic time of 
luminous vibrations eludes altogether our means ol observation, 
and is only known indirectly from X and V by means of (2). 

There is nothing arbitrary in the use of a circular function to 
represent the waves. A.s a general rule this is the only kiml of wave 
which can be propagated without a change of form ; and, even in 
tlie exceptional cases where the velocity is independent of wave¬ 
length, no generality is really lost by this procedure, because in 
accordance with Fourier's theorem any kind of periodic wave may 
be regarded as compounded of a .series of such as (i), with wave¬ 
lengths in harmonical progression. 

A well-known characteristic of wave.s of tyjie (i) is tliat any 
number of trains of various amplitudes and pha.scs, but of the same 
wave-length, are equivalent to a single train of the .same type. Thus 
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\n important particular case is that of two component trams only. 


Acos j + a 1 +A'eos j •£(Vi-«)+a' 

.= PC08|?^(V«-Bl) + ?I.|, 

1 

where 

!’■- - A- + A'® + 2A A'co»(o - o') 

(6). 


The composition of vibrations of the same period is precisely 
analogous, as was pointed out by Fresnel, to the composition^ of 
forces or indeed of anv other two-dimensional vector quantities. 
The magnitude of the force corre.sponds to the amplitiiile of the 
vibration, and the inclination of the force corresponds to the phase. 
A group of forces, of equal intensity, represented by lines drawn 
from the centre to the angular points of a regular polygon, con¬ 
stitute a system in equilibrium. Consequently, a system of vibra¬ 
tions of equal amplitude and of phases symmetrically distnbuted 
round the iicriod has a zero resultant. . , , /, .u 

According to the phase - relation, determined by 
amplitude of the resultant may vary from (A - A ) to (A + A ). tl 
.V and .X are equal, the minimum resultant is zero, blowing that 
two equal trains of waves may neutralize one another. This happens 
when the phases are opposite, or differ by halt a (complete) period, 
and the effect is that described by Young as " interference. 

6 z. JnfeMsifv.—The intensity of light of given wave-length must 
depend upon the amplitude, but the precise nature of the relation is 
not at once apparent. We arc not able to appreciate by simple 
inspection the relative intensities of two unequal hghte ; and, whtm 
we say, for example, that one candle is twice as bnght as another, 
we mekn that two of the latter burning independently would give 
us the same light as one of the former. This may be regarded as 
the definition ; and then experiment may be appealed to to prove 
that the intensity of light from a given source vanes invepely ^ 
the square of the distance. But our conviction of ‘he truth of toe 
law is perhaps founded quite as much upon toe '‘‘‘r®, 
not liable to loss is radiated outwards, and w distr-buted suc¬ 
cession over the surfaces of spheres concentnc with the source, 
whose areas are as the squares of the radii. The something can only 
eLgv^ and thus w2 are led to regard the rate at which energy 
is propagated across a given area parallel to the waves as the m^sure 
offfiSty ; and this is proportional, not to the first power, but to 

Number of Vihr^ionsof 

We nave seen that toe resultant of two vibrations of equal amplitude 
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» wholly dependent upon their phase-relation, and it is of interest 
to inquire what we are to expect from the composition of a large 
number (n) of equal vibrations of amplitude unity, and of arbitrary 
phases. The intensity of the resultant will of course depend upon 
the precise manner in which the phases are distributed, and may 
vary from «’ to zero. But is there a definite intensity which becomes 
more and more probable as « is increased without limit ? 

The nature at the question here raised is well illustrated by the 
special case in which the possible phases are restricted to two opposite 
phases. We may then conveniently discard the idea of phase, and 
regard the amplitudes as at random positive or negative. If all the 
signs are the same, the mtensity is ; if, on the other hand, there 
are as many positive as negative, the result is zero. But, al^ough 
the intensity may range from o to the smaller values are much 
more probable than the greater. 

The simplest part of the problem relates to wliat is called in the 
theory of probabilities the " expectation " of intensity, that is, the 
mean intensity to be expected after a great number of trials, in each 
of which the phases are taken at random. The chance that all the 
vibrations are positive is 2'", and thus the expectation of intensity 
corresponding to this contingency is 2 In like manner the 

expectation corresponding to the number of positive vibrations 
being (« - i) IS 

2 )®, 


and so on. The whole expectation of intensity is thus 


1 

2 '‘ 


I 1 


2 ) 

' T 2 . if~ 


(a-6)“ + 


(1). 


The mean intensity, expressed by 

IS, as we have already seen, equal to «. 

It is with this mean intensity only that we arc concerned in 
ordinary photometry, A source of light, such as a candle or even 
a soda flame, may be regarded as composed of a very large number 
of luminous centres disposed throughout a very sensible space ; 
and, even though it be true that the intensity at a particular point 
of a screen illuminated by it and at a particular moment of time 
is a matter of chance, further processes of averaging must be gone 
tlirough befcM-e anytlung is arrived at of which our senses could 
ordinarily take cogniranoc. In the smallest interval of time during 
which the eye couild be impressed, there would be opportunity for 
any number of rearrangements of pha.se, due either to motions of 
the particles or to irregularities in theii’ modes of vibration. And 
even if we su)ii>osed that each luminous centre was lixed, and 
emitted perfectly regular vibrations, the manner of composition 
and consequent mtensity would vary rapidly from point to point 
of the screen, ami in ordinary cases the mean illumination over the 
smallest appreciable area would correspond to a thorough averaging 
ol the ])!iase-relationships. In this way the idea of the intensity 
of a luminous source, independently of any questions of phase, is 
seen to be justified, and we may projierly say that two candles are 
twice as bright as one. 

§ 5. Interference Fringes .—In b'resnel's fundamental experi¬ 
ment light from a point O (fig. 1) falls upon an isosceles prism 
of glass BCD, with the angle at C very little less than two right 


Now the sum of the (« +1) terms of this scries is sirafily «, as may 
be proved by comparison of coetlicients of x'-‘ in the equivalent , 
forms 

(«• + (.-S)«_2"(l+iic2+ . . .)" 



Fui. I. 


The expect.ition of iiitoiisily is therefore 11. and this whether n he 
great or small. 

The .same conclusion holds good when Ihi' jdiases are unrestricted. 
From (1), § 2, if A -- r, 

P'-'=>H-2Scos(a2-a,) (2), 


where under the sign of summation arc to bo included the cosines 
of the jH(H - I) ddierences of [iliase. When the phases are arbitral>■, 
this sum is as likely to be positive as negative, and thus the mean 
value of P- is n. 

Tile reauer must be on his guard here agaimst a fallacy whicli 
has misled some high authorities. We have uot jiroved that when 
« is large there is any tendency for a single combination to give 
the intensity equal to «, but the quite dillerent projiosilion that in a 
large number of trials, in each ot whieh the phases are rearranged 
arbitrarily, the mean mtensity will tend more and more to the 
value «. It is true that even in a single combination there is uo 
reason why any ol the cosines m (2) should be positive ratlier than 
negative, and from this we may iiiler tliat when n is increased 
the sum of the terms tends to vanish in comparison with the number 
of terms. But, the number ol terms being of the order we can 
infer nothing as to the value of the sum of tlie series in comparison 
with ». 

Indeed it is not true that the intensity in a single combination 
approximates to «, when n is large. It can lx- proved (PAif. Mag., 
iSSo, 10, p. 73 ; ifiqQ, 47, p. 24O) tliat the probability of a resultant 
intermediate m amplitude between r and r + ir is 


^-e-’^»rd,- 


{ 3 )- 


The probability of an amplitude less than r is thus 

(4). 

or, which is the same thing, the probability ol an amplitude greater 
than r is 


The acconmanymg table gives the probabilities of intensities 
less than tlie fractiun.s of« named in the first column. For example, 
the probability of intensity less than n i.s •6321. 


■05 

•0488 

■80 

•. 3 . 5 <k' 

•10 

•0952 

I 00 

•0^2-1 

•20 

•1813 

1-50 

■7708 

•40 

•329O 

2-00 

•81147 

•60 

•4512 

3 

•9502 


It will be seen that, however great n may be, tliorc is a fair chance 
of considerable relative fluctuations of intensity in consecutive 
combinationa. 


angles. The source of light may be a pin-holo througli wliich 
sunlight enters a dark room, or, more conveniently, the image 
of the sun formed by a lens of short focus (i or 2 in.). For actual 
experiment when, as usually happens, it is desirable to economize 
light, the point may be replaced by a line of light perpendicular 
to the plane of the diagram, obtained either from a linear source, 
such as the filament of an incandescent electric lamp, or by 
admitting light through a narrow vertical slit. 

If homogeneous light be used, the light which jiasscs through 
the jii'ism will consist ot two parts, diverging as ii from points O, and 
O., symmetrically situated on opposite sides of the line CO. Suppose 
a sheet of jiapcr to be placed at A with its plane perpendicular to 
the line OCA. and let us consider what illumination will be produced 
at difierent parts of this paper. As O, and 0 .> are images of O, crests 
of waves must be supposed to start Irom' llierti simultaneously. 
Hence they will amve simultaneously at A, which is equidistant 
from them, and there they will reinforce one another. Thus there 
will he a bright band on tlie paper parallel to the edges of the prism. 
It P, be chosen so that the difference between P,C).j and P, 0 , is 
halt a wave-length (i.e. hall the distance between two successive 
crests), the two streams of hght wiU conslantly meet in such relative 
conditions an to destroy one another. Hence there will be a line 
of darkness on the paper, through P,, parallel to the edges of the 
prism. .M I’,., where O5P2 exceeds OiPj by a whole wave-lcngtli. 
we have another bright band ; and at P3, where O.jPj exceeds 0 ,r„ 
by a wave-length and a half, another dark band ; anil so on. Hence, 
as everything is symmetrical about the bright band through A, Uie 
screen will be illuminated by a series of bright and dark bauds, 
gradually shading into one another. If the paper screen be moved 
parallel to itself to or from the prism, the locus of all the successive 
positions of any one band will (by the nature of the curve) obviously 
be an hyperlxila whose foci are O, and 0 ,. Thus the interval between 
any two bands will increase in a more rapid ratio than does the 
distance of the screen from the source of light. But the intensity of 
the bright bands diminishes rapidly as the screen moves farther oft ; 
so that, in order to measure their distance from A, it is better to 
substitute tlw eye (furnished with a convex lens) for the screen. 
If we thus measure Uie distance AP, between A and the nearest 
bright band, measure also AO, and calculate (from the known 
material and fonn of the prism, and the distance CO) the distance 
OjOj, It is obvious that we can deduce toom them the lengths of 
OjPj and 0 ,P.j. Their dilTerence is the lengtJi of a wave of the liomo- 
geneous light experimented with. Though this is not the method 
actually employed for the purpose (as it admits of little precision), 

I it has been thus fully explained here because it shows in a very 
sii^le vf».y the possibility of measuring a wave-length. 

The difference between 0 ,Pi and O^P, becomes greater as AP, 

I is greater. Thus it is clear that the bands are more widely separcUed 
the longer the wave-length of the homogeneous light employed. Hence 
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when we i;se wJute light, a&h ittus have systenxs oi bands of every 
visible wave-length superposed, the band A will be red at its edges," 
the next bright bands will be blue at their inner edges and red at 
their outer edges. But, after a few bands are passed, the bright 
bands due to one kind of light will gradually fill up the dark bands 
due to another; so that, while wo may count hundreds of successive 
bright and dark bars w<heo homogeneous light is used, with white 
light the bars become gradually less and less dehneri as they are 
farther from A, and finally marge into an almost uniform white 
illamination of the screen. 

If D be the distance from O to A, and P he a point on the screen 
in tlie neighbourhood of A, then approximately 

0 ,P- 0 ,P = ^/lD'+(«+Ji)»( - V (!>*+(« -Ji)’'; =ub/D, 
where 0 , 0 ., =,ft, AP«c«. 

Thus, if \ be the wave-length, the jiiaces where the plm.ses are 
accordant are given by 

m=i*XD/6 (i), 

n being an integer. 

If the light were really homogeneous, the successive fringes 
would be similar to one another and unlimited in number; more¬ 
over there would be no place that could be picked out by inspection 
as the centre of the system. In practice X varies, and (as we have 
seen) the only place of complete accordance for all kinds of light 
is at A, where «—o. Theoretiially, there is no place of complete 
discordance for all kinds of light, and consequently no complete 
blackness. In consequence, however, of the fact that the range of 
sensitiveness of tlie eye is limited to less than an “ octave,’’^ the 
centre of the first dark band (on either side) is sensibly black, even 
when white light is employed ; but it should be carefully remarked 
that the existence of even one band is due to selection, and tiiat the 
formation of several visible bands is favoured by the capability of 
the retina to make chromatic distinctions within the visible range. 

The number of perceptible bands increases pan passu with the 
approach of the light to homogeneity. For this purpose there are 
two methods that may be used. 

We may employ light, such as that from the soda flame, which 
possesses af> initio a rather high degree of homogeneity. If the 
range of wave-length included be isUs, a corresponding number 
of interference fringes may be made visiiile. The above was the 
number obtained by A. li. L. Fircau. Using vacuum tubes contain¬ 
ing, for example, mercury or cadmium vapour, A. A. Michelson has 
been able to go much farther. The narrowness of the bright line 
of light seen m the spectroscofie, and the possibility of a large 
number o( Fresnel's bands, depend upon precisely the same con¬ 
ditions ; the one is in truth as much an interference phenomenon as 
the other. 

In the second method the original light may be highly composite, 
and homogeneity is brought about with the aid of a spectroscope. 
The analogy with tlie lirst metliod is closest it we use the spectro¬ 
scope to give us a line of homogeneous light in simple substitution 
for the artihcial flame. f)r, following J. 11 L Foucault and Fizeaii, 
we may allow the wliite light to pass, and subsequently analyse the 
mixture transmitted by a narrow slit in tlie screen upon which the 
interference bands are thrown. In tlie latter case we observe a 
channelled spectrum, with maxima ot brightness corresponding to 
the wave-lengths 1,k/(bT)). Id cither case the number of bauds 
observable is limited solely by the resolving power of the spectro¬ 
scope, and proves nothing with respect to the regularity, or otlicr- 
wise, ot the vibrations of tlie original light. 

In lieu of the biprism, reflectors may be invoked to double 
the original source of light. In one arrangement two reflected 
images are employed, obtained from two reflecting surfaces nearly 
parallel and in the same plane. Glass, preferably blackened 
behind, may be used, provided the incidence he made sufficiently 
oblique. In another arrangement, due to H. Lloyd, interference 
takes place between light proceeding directly from the original 
source,andfrom one reflected image. Lloyd’s experiment deserves 
to be better known, as it may be performed with great facility 
and without special apparatus. Sunlight is admitted horizon¬ 
tally into a darkened room through a slit situated in a window- 
shutter, and, at a distance of 15 to 20 ft., is received at nearly 
grazing incidence upon a vertical slab of plate glass. The length 
of the slab in the direction of the light should not be less than 
2 or 3 in., and for some special observations may advantageously 
be much increased. The bands are observed on a plane through 
tlie hinder vertical edge of the slab by means of a hand-magnify¬ 
ing class of from 1 to 2 in, focus. The obliquity of the reflector 
is, of course, to be adjusted according to the fineness of the bands 
required. 

From the manner of tlieir formation it might appear that under 
no circumstances could more than half the system be visible. 
But according to Sir G. B. Airy’s principle (see below) the bands 
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may be displaced if examined through a prism. In practiw 
all that is neceuary is to hold the magnifier somewhat excentric- 
ally. The bands may then be observed gradually to detach 
themselves from the mirror, until at last the complete system 
is seen, as in Fresnel’s form of the experiment. 

Tlie fringes now under discusskiB are those wliich arise from the 
snporpositioo of two simpie and eqnal trains oi waves whose dir^ 
tions are not quite paraJlel. If the two directions of propagation 
are inclined on opposite sides of the axis of at small angles o, the 
expressions for two components of equal ampUtnde are 
2ir 

cos coso-y sin a(, 

and cos - {Vf-a-cos a + y sin oj, 

so that the resultant is expressed by 

2wy sin a 2r , 

2 cos cos Y fVf -1 cos 0}, 

from which it appears that the vibrations advance parallel to the 
axis of X, unchanged in type, and with a uniform vdocity V/cos o. 
Considered as depending on v, tlie vibration is a maximum when y 
sin tt is equal to O, X, 2X, 3X, &c., corresponding to the centres oi the 
bright bands, while fur intermediate values {X, ;X, &c., there is no 
vibration. 

Froiu (1) we see that the linear width A of the bands, reckoned 
from briglit to bright or dark to dark, is 

A saXD/fi (2), 

The degree of homogeneity necessary for tlie approximate per¬ 
fection of the «*>■ Fresnel’s band may be found at once from (i) and 
(2). For if du be the change m « corresponding to the change d\, 
then 

dulk=nd\j\ ( 3 ). 

Now clearly d/u must be a small fraction of A, so that dX/X must be 
many time’s smaller than i/«, rf the darkest places are to be sensibly 
black. But the phenomenon will be tolerably well marked if tlie 
proportional range of wave-length do not exceed i/2«, provided, that 
IS, that the distribution of illumination over this range be not con¬ 
centrated towards the extreme parts. 

So far we have supiKised the souroe.s at O,, O, to be mathematic¬ 
ally small. In practice, the source is an elongated slit, whose 
direction requires to be carefully adjusted to [larallelism with the 
reflecting surface or surfaces. By this means an important ad¬ 
vantage is gained in respect of lirightness without loss of definition, 
as the various parts of the aperture give rise to coincident systems 
of bands. 

The que.stion of the admissible uiidih of the slit requires considera¬ 
tion. We will suppose that the light issuing from various parts of 
the aperture is without permanent phase-relations, as when the 
silt is backed immediately by a flame, or by an incandescent fila¬ 
ment. Regular interference can then only take place between light 
commg from corresponding parts of tlie two images, and a distinction 
must be drawn between the two ways in which the images may be 
situated relatively to one another. In Fresnel’s experiment, whether 
carried out with the mirrors or with the biprism, the correspond¬ 
ing parts of the images are on the same side; that is, the right of 
one corresponds to the right of the other, and the left of the one to 
the lelt of the other. On the other hand, in Lloyd’s arrangement 
the reflected image is reversed relatively to the original source ; the 
two outer edges corresponding, as also the two inner. Thus in the 
first arrangement the bands due to various parts of the slit differ 
merely by a lateral shift, and the condition of distinctness is simply 
that the projection of the width of the slit be a small fraction of 
the width ot the bands. From this it follows as a corollary that the 
limiting width is independent of tlie order of the bands under 
examination. It is otherwise in Lloyd's method. In this case the 
centres of the systems of bands are the same, whatever part of 
the slit is supposed to be operative, and it is the distance apart of the 
images (X) that varies. 'The bands corresponding to the various 
parts of the slit are thus upon different scales, and the resulting 
confusion must increase with the order of the bands. From (i) the 
corresponding changes in « and b are given by 
du=r -n\D db/b^; 

so that 

dul\ = - ndbjb (4). 

If db represents twice the width of the slit, (4) gives a measure of 
the resulting confusion in the bands The important point is that 
the slit must be made narrower as « increases it the bands are to 
retain the same degree of distinctness. 

§ 6. Achromatic Interjerence Bands.—Wt have already seen 
that in the ordinary arrangement, where the source is of white 
light entering through a narrow slit, the heterogeneity of the 
light forbids the visibility of more than a few bands. The scale 
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of the various band-systems is proportional to A. But this j 
condition of things, as we recognize from (2) (see § 5), depends 
upon the constancy of b, i.e. upon the supposition that the 
various kinds of light all come from the same place. Now there 
is no reason why such a limitation need be imposed. If we 
regard b as variable, we .see that we have only to take b pro¬ 
portional to A, in order to render the band-interval A independent 
of colour. In such a case the system of bands is achromatie, 
and the heterogeneity of the light is no obstacle to the formation 
of visible bands of high order. 

These requirements are very easily met by the use of Lloyd's 
mirrors, and of a diffraction giating (see Diffraction) with which 
to form a spectrum. White light enters the dark room through a 
slit in the window-shutter, and falls in succession upon a grating 
and an achromatic lens, so as to form a real diffraction spectrum, 
or rather a series of such, in the focal plane The central image and 
all the lateral coloured images except one are intercepted by a 
screen. The spectrum which is allowed to pass is the proximate 
source of light in the interference experiment, and since the deviation 
of any colour from the central white image is proportional to X, it 
IS only iiece,s.sary to arrange tlie mirror so that its plane passes 
through the white image in order to realize the conditions for the 
formation of .achromatic bands. 

When a suitable grating is at hand, the experiment in this form 
succeeds very well. If we are .satisfied with a less perfect fulfilment 
of the achromatic conditions, the diffraction spectrum may be 
re|ilaced by a prismatic one, so arranged that d(X/h)=o for the 
most luminous rays The bands are then achromatic in the sense 
that the ordinary telescope is so In tins case there is no objection 
to a merely virtual spectrum, and the experiment may be very 
simply executed with I.loyd's mirror and a prism of (say) 20° held 
|ust in front of it. 

The number of black and white bands shown by the prism is not 
so great as might be expected. The lack of contrast that soon 
supervenes can only be due to imperlect superposition of the various 
comiionent systems. That the fact is so is at once proved by ob¬ 
serving according to the metlioci of Fizeau ; for the spectrum from 
a slit at a very moderate distance out is seen to be traversed by 
bands. If the adjustment has been properly made, a certain region 
in the yellow-green is uninterrupted, while the closene.ss of the 
bands increases towards the other end of the spectrum. So far as 
regards the red and blue rays, the original bands may be considered 
to be already obliterated, but -so far as regards the central rays, to 
be still fairly defined. Ihidcr these circumstances it is remarkable 
that BO little colour should be apparent on direct in.spectioii of the 
bands. It would seem that the eye is but little sensitive to colours 
thus presented, perhaps on account of its own want of achromatism. 

§ 7. Airy's Theory of the While Centre. —If a system of Fresnel's 
bands be e.xainined through a prism, the central white band 
undergoes an abnormal di.splacement, which has been supposed 
to be inconsistent with theory. The explunution has been shown 
by Airy {Phil. Mag., 183,1. P- tbi) to depend upon the peculiar 
manner in which the white band is m general formed. 

" .\nv one of the kinds of homogeneous light composing the 
incident heterogeneous light will jiroducc a series of bright and dark 
bars, unhmiteii m numlier as lar as the mixture of light from the 
two jieucils extciuls, and uiidistiiiguishable in quality. The con¬ 
sideration, therefore, oi homogeneous light will never enable us to 
determine which is the point that the eye immediately turns to as 
the centre of the fringes. What then is the physical circumstance 
that determines the centre of the fringes I 

" The answer is very easy. For diiierent colours the bars have 
different breadths. If then the bars of all colours coincide at one 
part of the mixture of light, they will not coincide at any other 
part; but at equal distances on both sides from that jdace of coin¬ 
cidence they will be equally far from a state of coincidence. If then 
we can find wdiere the bars of all colours coincide, that point is the 
centre of the Innges. 

"It appears then that the centre of the fringes is not necessarily 
the point wdiere the two pencils of light have described equal paths, 
but IS determined by considerations of a perlectly different kind. . . . 
The distinction is imjiortant in tins and in other experiments.” 

The effect in question depends ujion the di.spcrsive power of the 
prism. If I' be the linear shifting due to the pn.sm of the originally 
central band, n must be regarded as a function of X. Measured from 
the original centre, the position of the «di bar is now 

e + aXD/X. 

The coincidence of the various bright bands occurs when this quantity 
is as independent as possible of X, that is, wdien 11 is the nearest 
integer to 


or, as Airy expressesit in terms of the width of a band (,\), «= -de/ifA. 


The apparent displacement of the white band is thus not ti simply, 
but 

V - Adi'/dA {2). 

The signs of dv and dA being opposite, the abnormal displacement 
is in addition to the normal effect of the prism. But, since dyjdA, 
or dvjdX, is not constant, the achromatism of the white band is less 
perfect than when no prism is used. 

If a grating were substituted for the prism, v would vary as A, 
and (2) would vanish, so that in all orders of spectra the white band 
would be seen undisplaced. 

In optical experiments two trains of waves can interfere only 
when they have their origui in the same source. Otherwise, as it is 
usually put, there can be no permanent phase-relation, and therefore 
no regular interference. It should be understood, however, that 
this is only because trains of optical waves are never absolutely 
homogeneous. A really homogeneous train could maintain a 
ermanent phase-relation with another such train, and, it may 
e added, would of necessity be polarized in its character. The 
peculiarities of polarized light with respect to interference are treated 
under Polarization or Light. 

In a classical cxjieriment interference-bands were employed to 
examine whether light moved faster or slower in glass than in air. 
For this piirjiose a very thin jiiece of glass may be interposed in the 
path of one of the interfering rays, and the resulting displacement 
of the bands is such as to indicate that the light passing through 
the glass is retarded. In a better form of the experiment two pieces 
of parallel glass cut from the same plate are interposed between the 
prism and the screen, so that the rays from O, (fig. i) pass through 
one part and those from 0 ^ through the other. So long as these 
pieces are parallel, no shifting takes place, but if one be slightly 
turned, the bands are at once displaced. In the absence of dispersion 
the retardation R due to the plate would be independent of X, 
and therefore completely compensated at the point determined by 
m = DR/A; but when there is dispersion it is accompanied by a 
fictitious dispiacement of the fringes on tlic principle explained by 
Airy, as was shown by .Stokes. 

Before quitting this subject it is proper to remark that Fresnel's 
bands are more influenced by diilraction than their discoverer 
supposed. On this account the fringes are often unequally broad 
and undergo fluctuations of brightness. A more precise calculation 
has been given by H. F. Weber and by H. Struve, but the matter 
is too complicated to be further considered here. The observations 
of Struve appear to agree well with the corrected theory. 

§ 8. Colours of Thin Plates. —The.se colour-s, familiarly known 
as tho.se of the soap-bubble, are seen tinder a variety of condi lions 
and were studied with some success by Robert Hooke under 
the name of “ fantastical colours ” (Micrographta, 1664). The 
inquiry was resumed by Sir I.saac Newton with his accti.stonied 
power (“ Discourse on Light and Colours,” 1675, Optichs, 
book ii.), and by him most of the law.s regulating these pheno¬ 
mena were discovered. Newton experimented especially with 
thin plates of air enclosed by slightly curved glasses, and 
the coloured rings so exhibited are usually called after him 
“ Newton's rings.” 

The colours are manifested in the greatest purity when the re¬ 
flecting surfaces are limited to those which bound the thin film. 
This is the ca.se of the soap-bubble. When, as i.s in other respects 
more convenient, two glass plates enclosing a film of air are sub- 
.stituted, the light under examination is liable to be contaminated 
by that reflected from the outer surfaces. A remedy may be found 
in the use of wedge-sliajied glasses so apjilied that the outer surfaces, 
though parallel to one another, are mclined to the inner ojierating 
surfaces. By suitable optical arrangements the two portions of 
light, desired and uiidesired, may then be separated. 

In his first essay upon this subject Thomas Young was able to 
trace the formation of these colours as due to the interference of 
light reflected from the two surfaces of the plate ; or, as it would be 
preferable to say, to the superposition of the two reflected vibrations 
giving resultants of variable magnitude according to the phase- 
relation. A difficulty here jiresents itself which might have proved 
insurmountable to a less acute inquirer. The luminous vibration 
reflected at the second surface travels a distance increased by 
twice the thickness of the plate, and it might naturally be supposed 
that the relative retardation would be measured by this quantity. 
If this were so, the two vibrations reflected from the surfaces of an 
infinitely thin plate would be in accordance, and the intensity of the 
resultant a maximum. The facts were notoriously tlie reverse. 
At the place of contact of Newton's glasses, or at the thinnest part 
of a soap-film just before it bursts, the colour is black and not white 
as the explanation .seems to require. Young saw that the reconcilia¬ 
tion lies in the circumstance that the two reflections occur under 
diflerent conditions, one, for example, as the light passes from air to 
water, and the second as it passes from water to air. According to 
mechanical principles the second reflection involves a change of 
sign, equivalent to a gain or loss of half an undulation. When a 
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series of waves constituting any particuiar coioored light is reflect^ 
from an infinitely thin plate, the two partial reflections are m 
absolute discordance and, if of equal intensity, must give on suf^- 
position complete darkness. With the aid of this principle tte 
sequence of colours in Newton's rings is explained in much tne 
same way as that of interference fringes (above, § 5). 

The complete theory of the colours of thin plates requires us to 
take account not merelv of the two reflections already mentioned 

but of an infinite senes of 
such reflections. This _ was 
first effected by S. D. Poisson 
for the case of retardations 
which are exact multiples of 
the half wave-length, and 
afterwards more generally by 
Sir G. B. Airy (Cami. Phtl. 



Fig. 2 , 


Trans., 1832, 4, p. 409). 


In fig. 2, ABF is the ray, pemendicular to the wave-front, re¬ 
flected at the upper surface, ABCDE the ray transmitted at B, 
reflected at C ana transmitted at D; and these arc accompanied 
by other rays reflected internally 3, 5, &c., times. The first step is 
to calculate the retardation S between the first and second waves, so 
far as it depends on the distances travelled in the plate (of index a) 
and in air. 

If the angle ABF=2a, angle BCD = 20' and the thickness of 
plate = (, we have 

3 = fi(BC + CD)-BG 

laBC - 2BC sin a sin o' 2/ttBC(i - sin ^0') 

= 2a/coso' (i). 

In (i) o' IS the angle of refraction, and we see tliat, contrary to 
what might at first have been expected, the retardation is least 
when the obliquity is greatest, and reaches a maximum when the 
obliquity is zero or the incidence normal. If we represent all the 
vibrations by complex quantities, from which finally the imaginary 
parts are rejected, the retardation { may be expressed by the intro¬ 
duction of the factor e”'« 3 , where > = V( " *)■ und (f = 2x/\. 

At each reflection or refraction the amplitude of the incident wave 
must be supposed to be altered by a certain factor which allows 
room for the reversal postulated by Young. When the light proceeds 
Irom the surrounding medium to the plate, the factor for reflection 
will be supposed to be b, and for refraction c ; the corresponding 
(|uantities when the progress is from the plate to the surrounding 
medium will be denoted by e, /. Denoting the incident vibration 
by unity, we have then for the first component of the reflected 
wave li, lor the second for the third and so on. 

Adding these together, and summing the geometric series, we find 

In like manner for the wave transmitted through the plate we get 

<■/ 


1 - c*." 


( 3 ). 


The quantities h, c, e. j arc not independent. The simplest way 
to find the relations between them is to trace the consequences of 
supposing 3 = 0 in (2) and (3). This may be regarded as a develop¬ 
ment from Young’s point of view. A plate of vanishing thickness 
is ultimately no obstacle at all. In the nature of things a surlace 
cannot reflect. Hence with a plate of vanishing thickness there 
must be a vanishing reflection and a total transmission, and accord¬ 
ingly 

4 + f = «, ( 4 ). 

the first of which embodies Arago's law of the equality of reflections, 
as well as the famous " loss of half an undulation.” I'sing these 
we find for the reflected vibration, 

-,.t) 


r(l - 


( 5 ). 


and for the transmitted vibration 
1 

-—--.IS (6). 

1 - 

The intensities of the reflected and transmitted lights are the 
squares of the moduli of these expressions. Thus 

(1 - cos * J)*+sin 
(1 -c*co8KJ? + e*6in'-K8 
4 C" s ill ^(^itS) . 

” r-2?C0BK5 + «* ■ 

Intensity of transmitted light - (8), 

the sum of the two expressions being unity. 

According to (7) not only does the reflected light vanish com- 
[iletely when 5 «so, but also whenever ikl-nr, n being an integer, 
that is, whenever 5 = n\. When the first and third mediums are 



the same, as we have here sappoted, the centnJ fot to tte 
of Newton's ring is bUuh, wm thonjfb the crilfiuJ eOOam 
a mixture of all wave-lengths. If the light reflected from » pUtt 
of any thickness be examined With a spectrosomie of sufficient 
resolving power, the spectrum will be traversed by dark bands, of 
which the centre corresponds to those wave-lengths which the plate 
is incompetent to reflect. It is obvious that there is no limit to the 
fineness of the bands which may be thus impressed upon a spectrum 
whatever may be the character of the original mixM light. ’ 

The relations between the factors ft, c, », / have been proved 
independently of the theory of thin plates, in a general manner by 
Stokes, who caUed to his aid the general mechanical principle 
of reversibility. If the motions constituting the reflected and 
refracted rays to which an incident ray gives rise be supposed to 
be reversed, they will reconstitute a reversed incident ray. This 
gives one relation ; and another is obtained from the consideration 
that there is no ray in the second medium, such as would be generated 
by the operation alone of either the reversed reflected 
or refracted rays. Space does not allow of the re¬ 
production of the argument at length, but a few 
words may perhaps give the reader an idea of how 
the conclusion.s are arrived at. The incident ray 
(lA) (fig. 3) being i, the reflected (AR) and refracted 
(AF) rays are denoted by ft and c. When ft is reversed, 
it gives rise to a reflected ray H‘ along AI, and a re- pio. 3. 
fracted ray be along AG (say). When c is reversed, it 
gives rise to cf along AI, and ce along AG. Hence 6t +ce = o, 
ft'- + f/=i, which agree with (4). It is here assumed that there is 
no change of phase in the act of reflection or refraction, except such 
as can be represented by a change of sign. 

When the third medium differs from the first, the theoiy of thin 
plates IS more complicated, and need not here be discussed. One 
particular case, however, may be mentioned. When a thin trans¬ 
parent film is backed by a perfect reflector, no colours should be 
visible, all the light being ultimately reflected, whatever the wave¬ 
length may be. The experiment may be tried with a thin layer 
of gelatin on a polished silver plate. In other cases where a different 
result is observed, the inference is that either the metal does not 
reflect perfectly, or else that the material of which the film is com¬ 
posed is not sufficiently transparent Some apparent exceptions to 
tlic above rule, exhibited by thin films of collodion resting upon 
silver surfaces, have been described by R. W. Wood (Physical 
Ofitics, p. 143), who attributes the very curious effects observed to 
trilling of the collodion film. 

For study of the colours of thin plates there are no more interesting 
subjects than the soap-film. For projection the films may be 
stretched across vertical rings of iron wire coated with paraffin. 
In their undisturbed condition they thin from the top, and the 
colours are di.sposed in horizontal bands. If, as suggested by 
Brewster, a jet of wind issuing from a small nozzle and supplied 
Irom a well-regulated bellows be allowed to impinge obliquely, 
parts of the film arc set in rotation, and displays of colours may lx.- 
exhibited to a large audience, astonishing by their brilliance and 
by the rimidity with which they cliange. Permanent films, analogous 
to soap-films,'are best obtained by Clew's method. A few drops of 
celluloid varnish are poured upon the surface of water contained 111 
a large dish. After evaporation of the .solvent, the films may be 
picked up upon rings of iron wire. 

As a variant upon Newton's rings, interesting effects may be 
obtained by the partial etching of the surfaces of picked pieces of 
plate-glass. A surface is coated in parallel stripes with paraffin 
wax and treated with dilute hydrofluoric acid for such a time (found 
by preliminary trials) as is required to eat away the exposed portions 
to a depth of one quarter of the mean wave-length of light. Two 
such prepared surfaces pressed in the crossed position into suitable 
contact exhibit a che.ss-board pattern. Where two uncorroded, or 
where two corroded, parts overlap, the colours are nearly the. same ; 
•but where a corroded and an uncorroded surface meet, a strongly 
contrasted colour is developed. The combination lends itself to 
projection and the pattern seen uwn the screen is very beautiful 
if proper precautions are taken to eliminate the white light reflected 
from the first and fourth surfaces of the plates (.see Nature, 1901, 
64. 38.')) ■ 

Theory and observation alike show that the transmitted colours 
of a thiii plate, e.g. a soap film or a layer of air, are very inferior 
to those reflected. Specimens of ancient glass, which have undergone 
superficial decomposition, on the other hand, sometimes mow 
transmitted colours of remarkable brilliancy. The probable cx- 
jilanation, suggested by Brewster, is that we have here to deal not 
merely with one, but with a scries of thin plates of not very different 
thicknesses. It is evident that with such a series the transmitted 
colours would be much purer, and the reflected much brighter, 
than usual. If the thicknesses arc strictly equal, certain wave¬ 
lengths must still be absolutely missing in the reflected light; while 
on the other hand a constancy of the interval between the plates will 
in general lead to a special preponderance of light of some other wave¬ 
length for which all the component parts as they ultimately emerge 
are in agreement as to phase. 

On the same principle are doubtless to be explained the colours 
of fiery opals, and, more remarkable still, the irridesccnce of certain 
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crystals of potassium chlorate. Stolces shewed that the reflected 
li^t IS often in a high degree monochromatic, and tiiat it is con¬ 
nected with the existence of twin planes. A closer discusaiDH 
appears to show that the twin planes must be repeated in a periodic 
manner [Phtl. Mag., t888, 26, 241, 25O; also sec R. W. Wood, 
Phil, Mag., 1906). 

A beautiful example of a similar effect is presented by G. lipp- 
mann’s coloured photograplis. In this case tlie periodic structure is 
actually the product of the action of light. The plate is exposed to 
stationary waves, resulting from the incidence of light upon a 
reflecting surface (see Piiotookaphy). 

All that can be expected from a physical theory is the determina¬ 
tion of the composition of the light reflected from or trairsmitted 
by a thin plate in terms of the composition of the incident hght. 
The further question of the chromatic character of the mixtures 
thus obtained belongs rather to physiological optics, and cannot 
be answered without a complete knowledge of the chromatic re¬ 
lations of the spectral colours themselves. Kxperiments upon this 
subject have been made by various observers, and especially by 
J Clerk Maxwell {Phil. Trans., i860), who has exhibited hia results 
on a colour diagram as used by Newton. A calculation of the colours 
of thin jilates, based upon Maxwell’s datu, and accompanied by a 
drawing showing the curve representative of the entire serie.s up 
to the fifth order, has been given by Kayleigh (Eim. Trans , 1887). 
llie colours of Newton's scale are met with also in the light traiiS’ 
nutted by a somewhat thin jilate of doubly-refracting material, 
such as mica, the jilane of analysis being perpendicular to tiiat of 
primitive polarization. 

The same senes of colours occur al.so in other optical experiments, 
c g. at the centre nl the illuminated area wlien light issuing from a 
point [lasses through a small round aperture 111 an otherwise opaque 
screen. 

The colours of which we have been speaking are those formed at 
nearly perpendicular iiicKleticc, so that the retardation (reckoned as 
a distance), viz. aji/iosa', is sensibly independent of \. This state 
of things may be greatly departed from when the thin plate is rarer 
than its snrrouncliiigs, and tliv incidence is such tiiat a' is nearly 
equal to yo°, for then, in con.sequence of the [lowertul dispersion, 
cos a' may vary greatly as we pass from one colour to another. 
Under tliese circumstances the series of colours entirely alters its 
character, and the liaiids (corresponding to a graduated tlnckness) 
may even lose their coloration, becoming sensibly black and white 
through many alternations (Newton's Opticks, bk, 11, ; Fox- 
Talbot, Phtl. Mag , 183(1, 0, p. .pn). The general explanation of tins 
remarkable phenomenon was suggested by Newton. 

Let us suppose that [ilaiie waves of white hght travelling in glass 
are incident at angle a upon a [ilate of air, which is bounded again 
oil the otlier side by glass. If ju be the index oi the glass, a the angle 
of refraction, then 3iua'=jtt3ina ; and the retardation, expressed by 
the equivalent distance in air, is 

21 sec o' - (u . 2I tan o' sin o = 2l cos o'; 
and the retardation in phase is 2I cos o'/^, Is being as usual the wave¬ 
length in air. 

The first thing to be noticed is that, when a approaches the 
critical angle, cos o' becomes as small as we jilease, and that conse¬ 
quently the retardation corresponding to a given thickness is very 
much less than at perpendicular incidence. Hence the glass surfaces 
need not be so close as usual. 

A second feature is the increased brilliancy of the light. Ac¬ 
cording to (7) the intensity of the reflected hght when at a maximum 
(sinjKj=i) is 4f'''/(i 4 f’)'f. .M [lerpondicular incidence e is about 
1, and the intensity is somewhat .small; but, as cos o' approaches 
zero, e approaches unity, and the brilliancy is much increased. 

But the peculiarity which most demands attention is the lessened 
influence of a variation in X upon the phase-retardation. A diminu¬ 
tion of X of itself increases the retardation of phase, but, since waves 
of shorter wave-length are more refrangible, this effect may be more 
or less periectly compensated by the greater obliquity, and conse¬ 
quent diminution in the value of cos o’. Wc will investigate the 
conditions under which the retardation of phase is stationary in 
spite of a variation of X. 

In order that X-‘ cos o' may be stationary, we must have 
X sin a'do'-t cos a'dX=o, 
where (o being constant) 

cos a'do'ssin ftdis- 


Thus 


ogt V- 


X Apt 
a dK 


(9), 


giving 0' when the relation between p and X is known. 

According to A. L. Cauchy’s formula, which represents the facts 
very well throughout most of the visible spectrum, 
g=A-l-Iix-* 

so that 

eotV=?J*- = 2jg-A) 

X'M M 

If we take, as for Chance’.4 "extra-dense flint" B ='984 x to-'*, 
and as for the soda lines, 0 = 1 ’65, X = 5-89 x 10-", we get 
o'= 79° 30'. 


(10) , 

(11) . 


At this angle of refraction, and with this kind of glass, the retardation 
of phase is accordingly nearly independent of wave-length, and 
therefore the bands formed, as the thickness varies, are approxi¬ 
mately achromatic. Perfect achromatism would be possible only 
under a law of dispersion 

m’shA'-BV. 

If the source of light be distant and very small, the black bands 
are wonderfully fine and numerous. The experiment is best made 
(after Newton) with a right-angled prism, whose hypothenusal 
surface may be brought into approximate contact with a piste oi 
black glass. The bands should be observed with a convex lens, of 
about 8 in. focus. If the eye be at twice this distance from the 
prism, and the lens be held midway between, the advantages are 
combined of a large field and of maximum distinctness. 

If Newton’s rings are examined through a prism, some very 
remarkable phenomena are exhibited, described in his twenty-fourth 
observation {OpUchs ■, see also Place, Pogg. Ann., r86i, 114, 504). 
“ When the two object-glasses are laid upon one another, so as to 
make the rings of the colours appear, though with my naked eye 
I could not discern above eight or nine of those rings, yet by viewing 
them through a prism 1 could see a far greater multitude, insomuch 
that I could number more than forty. . . . And I believe that the 
ex[icriment may bo inqiioved to the di.scovory of far greater numlxirs. 

. . . But it was on but one side of these rings, namely, that towards 
which the rcfractioii was made, which by the refraction was rendered 
distinct, and the other side became more conlused than when 
viewed with the naked eye, . . . 

" 1 have sometimes so laid one object-glass upon the other that 
to the naked eye they have all over seemed uniformly white, without 
the least appearance of any of the coloured rings ; and yet by 
viewing them through a prism great multitudes of those rings have 
discovered tliemselves. ’’ 

Newton was evidently much struck with these “ .so odd circum¬ 
stances ''; and he explains the occurrence oi the rings at unusual 
Ihickiieases as due to the dispersing power of the prism. The blue 
syslPin being more refracted than tlie red, it is po.s.sible under certain 
conditions tiiat the kW' blue ring nuiy be so much displaced relatively 
to the corresjionding red ring as ai one part 0/ the ctrcumjerence to 
compensate for the diflcreiit diameters. A white stripe may thus 
be formed in a situation where witnout the pnsm the mixture oi 
colours would be toniplete, so lar as could be judged by tile eye. 

'The simplest case that can be considered is when the " thin plate ’’ 
is boundtxl liy plane surfaces inclined to one another at a small 
angle. By drawing back tlie prism (whose edge is parallel to the 
intersection of the above-mentioned planes) it will always be possible 
so to adjust the eflective dispersing power as to bring the «d‘ bars 
to coincidence for any two assigned colours, aiul lliercfore ajijiroxi 
matelv for the entire sjicttrum. The lormation of the achromatic 
band, or rather central black band, flejicnds indeed upon the same 
principles as the fictitious sliilUng oi tlie centre oi a system oi 
Fresnel's bands when viewed through a [11 ism. 

But neither Newton nor, as would apjiear, any of his successors 
has explained why the bands sliould be more numerous than usual, 
and under certain coiKlilicms sensibly achromatic for a large mini her 
of alternations. It is evident that, in the jiarticular case of the 
wedge-shajifid plate above specified, such a re.sult would not occur. 
The width of the band.s for any colour would be [iroportional to X, 
ns well after the displacement by the prism as before ; and the 
succession of colours formed in white light and the number oi 
perceptible bands would be much as usual. 

The peculiarity to be explained apjiears to depend upon the 
eunaturc oi the surfaces bounding the [date. For sinqdicity suppose 
tlial the lower surface is jilane (v=o),and that tlic approximate 
equation of the upper surface Is y=a + Os-, a being thus the least 
distance between the plates. The black of the nOi order for wave¬ 
length X occurs when 

^«X + (12) ; 

and Unis the width ( 5 x) at tills jilace of tlie band is given by 

i\=2bxSx ( 13 ); 

or __X_ , , 

’~ihx 4\/h . \/(iriA~ a) 

If the glasses be in contact, as is usually supposed in the theory 
of Newton's rings, a =0, and {xscXl, or the width of the band of 
the «(* order varies as the square root of the wave-length, instead 
of as the first power. Even in this case the overlapping and subse¬ 
quent obliteration of the bands is greatly retarded by the use of the 
prism, but the full development of the phenomenon requires that 
a .should be finite. Let us inquire what is tlie condition in order 
that Uic width of the band of the order may be stationary, as 
X varies. By (14) it is necessary that the variation of X“/(JnX - a) 
should vanish. Hence a=in\, so that the interval between the 
surfaces at the place where the band is formed should be half 
due to curvature and half to imperfect contact at the place of 
closest approach. If this condition be satisfied, the achromatism of 
the «“* band, effected by tlie prism, carries with it the achromatism 
of a large number of neighbouring bands, and thus gives rise to the 
remarkable effects described by Newton. Furtlier developments 
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ara given Locd Rayieigb in a papex ‘' On Achromatic Intecfraence' 
Bands" ( 1 ‘hil. Ma^., pp. 77, 189); see also E. Mascait, 

Tuaiti d'cypiiqvt. 

In Newton's rings the variatde element is tire thickness oi the 
plate, to which the retardation is directiy proportional, and in the 
ideal case the angle of incidence is constant. To observe them toe 
eye is focused upon the thin j^te ttseli, and if the plate is very thin 
no particular precautions are necessary. As the pMte ttuckens and 
the order of Interference increases, tiiere is more and more demand 
for homogeneity in the light, and we may have recourse to a sodium- 
flame or a helium vacuum tube. At the same time the disturbing 
influence of obliquity increases. Unless tlie aperture of the eye is 
reduced, the rays reaching it from even the same point of the plate 
are diflerently affected, and coinpUcation.s ensue tending to impair 
the distinctness of the bands. To obviate this disturbance it is 


best to work at incidences as nearly as possible perpendicular. 

The bands seen when light from a soda flame fails upon nearly 
parallel surfaces arc often employed as a test of flatness. Two flat 

surfaces can be made 
to fit, and tliea the 
bands are lew and 
broad,if not entirely 
absent; and, how¬ 
ever the surfaces 
may be presented to one another, the 
bands slwuld be straight, parallel and 
equidistant. If this condition be violated, 
one or other of the surfaces deviates from 
flatness. In lig. 4, A and B represent t)ie 
glasses to be tested, and C is a lens of 2 or 
3 ft. focal length. Kays diverging Irom a 
soda flame at E are rendered parallel liy 
tlie lens, and after reflection from the 
.surfaces are recombined by tlie lens at E. 
To make an observation, the eoiiicidence 
of the radiant point and its image must 
bo soiuewliat disturiied, the one being 



Fig. 4. 


displaced to a jiosition a iitlie beyond, and the other to a position 
a little in front of tlie diagram. The eye, protected from the 
flame by a suitable screen, is placed at the image, and being 
focused upon AB, sees the field traversed by bands. The reflector 
U IS introduced as a matter ol convenience to make the line of vision 
lioriaoutal. 

These bands may be photographed. The lens of the camera 
takes the place of the eye, and should be as close to the flame a,s 
possible. With suitable plates, .seirsitized by cyanin, the exposure 
required may vary from ten minutes to an hour. To get the best 
results, the hinder surface of A should be blackened, and the front 
surface ol B should be thrown out of action by tlie sui)cr]iosition of 
a wedge-shaped plate of gla.s,s, the intervening space being filled with 
oil of tureentine or other fluid having nearly tlie same refraction as 
glass. Moreover, the light should be purified from blue rays by a 
trough containing solution of bichromate of potash. With these 
precautions the dark parts of the bands are very black, and the 
exposure may be prolonged much beyond what would otherwise be 
admissible. 

By tills method it is easy to compare one flat witli another, and 
thus, if the first be known to be free from error, to deteruuiie tiie 
errors of the second. But how arc we to obtam and verily a 
standard ? The plan usually followed is to bring three surfaces into 
comparison. The lad that two surfaces can be made to fit another 
in all azimuths proves that they arc spherical and of equal curvatures, 
but one convex and the other concave, the case ol perfect flatness 
not being excluded If .\ and B fit one another, and also A and C, 
it follows that B and C must be similar. Hence, if B and C also fit 
one another, all three surfaces must he flat. By au extension of 
this process the errors ol three surfaces which aic not flat can be 
found from a consideraticai of the interference bands wluch they 
present when combined in three pairs. 

The free surface of undisturbed water is almost ideally flat, and, 
as I-ord Rayleigh {Nattir*, 1893, 48, 212) has shown, there is no 
great difficulty in using it as a standard of comparison. Following 
the same idea we may construct a parallel plate by superposing a 
layer of water upon mercury. If desired, the superior reflecting 
power ol the mercury may be compensated by the addition of 
colouring matter to the water. 


Ilaidinger’s Rings dependent on Obliquity .—It is remarkable 
that the well-known theoretical investigation, undertaken with 
the view of explaining Newton's rings, applies more directly to 
a different system of rings discovered at a later date. 


The results embodied in equations (t) to (8) have application in 
the first instance to plates whose surfaces are absolutmy parallel, 
though doubtless they may be employed with fair accuracy when 
the thiclcness varies but slowly. 

We have now to consider i constant and *' variable in (i). If 
o' be small, 

5 =2nf(l=2^1-faVfi (15): 


and since the difkreaces of ( are piopoctionai to the law of 
formation ia the some as for Newton's rings, where-o' is constant and. 

/ proportional to the square of the distance from the point of eontact. 
In order to see these tings distinctly the eye must be focnaed, not 
upon the pktte, but lor infinitely distant objects. 

The earliest obsen'ation of rings dependent upon obhquity 
appears to have been made by W. von Haidinger (Pogg. Ann., 
1849, Ilf P' 219 ; 18551 961 P- 453)) who employed sodium light 
reflected from a plate of mica (r.g. 0-2 mm. thick). The transmitted 
rays are the easier to see in their completeness, though they are 
necessarily .somewhat faint. For this pmrpose it is sufficient to 
look through the mica, held close to the eye and perpendicular 
to the line of vision, at a sheet of white paper or card illuminated 
by a sodium flame. Althougli Haidinger omitted to consider 
the double refraction of the mica and gave formulae not quite 
correct for even singly refracting plates, he fully appreciated 
the distinctive character of the rings, contrasting Berukrungsringe 
und Platteminge. The latter may appropriately be named after 
him. Their tardy discovery may be attributed to the technical 
difficulty of obtaining sufficiently parallel plates, unless it be by 
the use of mica or by the device of pouring water upon mercury. 
Haidinger’s rings were rediscovered by 0 . R. Lummer (WM. 
Ann., 1884, 23, p. 49), who point^ out the advantages 
they offer in the examination of plates intended to be 
parallel. 

The illuiniiution depends upon the intensity of the monochro¬ 
matic source of light, and upon the reflecting power of the surfaces. 
If K be the intensity of the reflected light we have from (7) 

i -T 4-... . 

R 4£“sm ’ 

from which we sec that if e 1 absolutely, i/R =- R = i for all values 
of 5 . If « = 1 very nearly, R = i nearly for all values of S for which 
sin “(JkJ) is not very small. In the li^lit reflected from an extended 
source, the ground will be of full brightness corresponding to the 
source, but it will be traversed by narrow dark lines. By transmitted 
light the ground, corresponding to general values of the obliquity, 
will be dark, but will be intemipted by narrow bright rings, whose 
po.sitioa is determined by sin ^(< 5 ) =0. In fierraitting for certain 
directions a complete traasnussion in spite of a high reflecting 
power (e) ol the surfaces, the plate acts the part of a resonator. 

There is no transparent material for whicli, unless at high obliquity, 
e approaches niuty. In C. Fabry and A. Pfrot's apparatus tne 
reflections at nearly perpendicular incidence are enhanced by lightly 
silvenng tlie surfaces. In this way the advantage of narrowing the 
bright rings is attained in great measure wiUiout too lieavy a sacri¬ 
fice of light. The plate in the optical sense is one of air, and is 
bounded by jflates of glass whose inner silvered surfaces are ac¬ 
curately fiat and parallel. The outer surfaces need only ordinary 
flatness, and it is best that they be not quite parallel to the inner 
ones. The arrangement constitutes a spectroscope, inasmuch as it 
allows the structure of a complex spectrum line to be directly 
observed. If, for example, we look at a sodium flame, we see in 
general two distinct systems of narrow bright circles corresponding 
to the two D-lines. With particular values of the thickness of the 
plate of air the two systems may coincide so as to be seen as a 
single system, but a slight alteration of thickness will cause a 
separation. 

It will be seen that in tills apparatus the optical parts are them¬ 
selves of extreme simplicity; but they require accuracy of cem- 
struction and adjustment, and the demand in these respects is the 
more severe the further the ideal is pursued of narrowing the rings 
by increase of reflecting power. Two forms of mounting are em¬ 
ployed. In one instrument, called the interferometer, the distance 
between the surfaces—the thiclcness of the plate—is adjustable 
over a wide range. In its complete deveiopmont this instrument is 
ebborate ami costly. The actual measurements of wave-lengths 
by Fabry and Perot were for the most p^t effected by another 
form of instrument called an italon or interference-gauge. The 
thickness of the optical plate is here fixed ; the glasses are held up 
to metal knobs, acting as diatanoe-piecea, by adjustable springs, 
and the final adjustment to paralleliaffi is eflected by regulating 
the pressure exerted by these springs. The distance 'between the 
surfaces may be 3 or 10 nuu. 

The theory of the comparison of wave-lengths by means of this 
apparatus is very simple, and it may be well to give it, following 
closely the statement of Fabry and Ptrot {Ann. chim. phvs., 1902, 
25, p. 110). Consider first tlie cadmium radiation X treated as a 
standard. It gives a system of rings. Let P be the ordinal numbo' 
of one oi these rings, for example the first counting irom the centre. 
Thk inte^ is supjxised known. The order of inteiference at the 
centre wUl be preV+t. We hare to determine this number «, 
lying ordinarily between o and i. The diameter of the ring under 
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consideration increases with t; so that a measure oi the diameter 
allows us to determine the latter. Let / be the thickness of the 
plate of air. The order of interference at the centre is /> = *f/\. 
This corresponds to normal passage. At an obliquity t the order of 
interference is /> cos «. Thus if x be the angular diameter of the 
ring P, p cos = P; or since x is small, 

/)=P{i + i.r«). 

In like manner, from observations upon another radiation \' to be 
compared with X, we have 


/>'=?'(!+i.r'2) ; 

whence if t be treated as an absolute constant, 


X' 

X "" 


J + 


-t) 


(16). 


The ratio X/X' is thus determined as a function of the angular 
diameters x, x' and of the integers P, P'. If P, say for the cadmium 
red line, is known, an approximate value of X/X' will usually suffice 
to determine what integral value must be assigned to P', and thence 
by (i(>) to allow of the calculation of the corrected ratio X'/X. 

In order to find P we may employ a modified form of (16), viz.. 


P' 

P“ 


t) 


(17). 


using spectrum lines, such as the cadmium red and the cadmium 
gieen, for which the relative wave-lengths are already known with 
accuracy from A. A. Michelson’s work. To test a proposed integral 
value of P (cadmium red), we calculate P' (cadmium green) from 
(17), using the observed values of x, x . If the result deviates from 
an integer by more than a small amount (depending upon the 
accuracy of the observations), the proposed value of P is to be 
rejected. In this way by a process of cxclasion the true value is 
ultimately arrived at (Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., 1906, 685). It appears 
that by Fabry and Pfirol's method comparisons oi wave-lengths 
mav be made accurate to about one-millionth part; but it is neces¬ 
sary to take account of the circumstance that the effective thickness 
t of the plate is not exactly the same for various wave-lengths as 
assumed in (lO), 


§ (.). Newton's Diffusion Rings. —In the fourth part of the 
second book of his Opticks Newton investigates another series of 
rings, usually (though not very appropriately) known as the 
colours of thick plates. The fundamental experiment is as 
follows. At the centre of curvature of a concave looking-glass, 
quicksilvered behind, is placed an opaque card, perforated by a 
small hole through which sunlight is admitted. The main body 
of the light returns through the aperture ; but a series of con¬ 
centric rings are seen upon the card, the formation of which 
was proved by Newton to require the co-operation of the two 
surfaces of the mirror. Thus the diameters of the rings depend 
upon the thickne.ss of the glass, find none arc formed when the 
glass is replaced by a metallic .speculum. The brilliancy of the 
rings depends upon imperfect polish of the anterior surface of 
the glass, and may be augmented by a coat of diluted milk, a 
device used by Michel Ferdinand, due de Chaulnes. The rings 
may also be well observed without a screen in the manner 
recommended by Stokes. For this purpose all that is required 
is to place a small flame at the centre of curvature of the prepared 
glass, so as to coincide with its image. The rings are then seen 
surrounding the flame and occupying a definite position in 
space. 

The explanation of the rings, suggested by Young, and developed 
by Herschel, refers them to interference between one portion of 
light scattered or diffracted by a particle of dust, and then regularly 
refracted and reflected, and another portion first regularly refracted 
and reflected and then diffracted at emergence by the same particle. 
It has been shown by Stokes (Camb. Trans., 1851, q, p. 147) that no 
regular interference is to be expected between portions of light 
diffracted by different particles of dust. 

In the memoir of Stokes will be found a very complete discussion 
of the w'hole subject, and to this the reader must be referred who 
desires a fuller knowledge. Our limits will not allow us to do more 
than touch upon one or two points. The condition of fixity of the 
rings when observed in air, and of distinctness when a screen is 
used, is that the systems due to all parts of the diffusing surface 
should coincide ; and it is fulfilled only when, as in Newton's ex¬ 
periments, the source and screen are in the plane pas.sing through 
the centre of curvature of the glass. 

As the simplest for actual calculation, we will consider a little 
further the case where the glass is plane and parallel, of thickness 
t and index a, and is supiffemented by a lens at whose focus the 
source of light is placed. This lens acts both as collimator and as 


object-glass, so that the combination of lens and plane mirror 
replaces the concave mirror of Newton's experiment. 'The retarda¬ 
tion is calculated in the same way as for 
thin plates. In fig. 5 the diffracting particle 
is situated at B, and we have to find the 
relative retardation of the two rays which 
emerge finally at inclination fi, the one 
diffracted at emergence following the path 
ABDBIE, and the other diffracted at 
entrance and following the path ABFGH. 

The retardation of the former from B to I v D 

is 2^11 +BI, and of the latter from B to the Fig. 5. 

equivalent placeGisg/iBF. Now FBcfsectf', 

11 being the an^le of refraction; BI =2ftan r sin ; so that the 
relabve retardation F is given by 

R= 2 ,ul{l +jU‘' tan sin sec #'} = 2^<(1 - cose'). 

If S, $' be .small, we may take 



(1), 

as sufficiently approximate. 

The condition of distinctness is here satisfied, since R is the same 
for every ray emergent parallel to a given one. The rays of one 
parallel system are collected by the lens to a focus at a definite 
point in the neighbourhood of the original source. 

The formula (i) was discussed by Herschel, and shown to agree 
with Newton's measures. The law of formation of the rings follows 
immediately from the expression for the retardation, the radius of 
the ring of w'li order being proportional to n and to tlic square root 
of the wave-length. 


§ 10, Interjerometer .—In many cases it is neccs.sary that the 
two rays ultimately brought to interference should be sufficiently 
separated over a part of their course to undergo a different 
treatment ; for example, it may be desired to pass them through 
different gases. 


A simple modification of Young’s original experiment suffices to 
solve this problem. Light proceeding from a slit at A (fig. 0) per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of 
the paper, falls upon a colli¬ 
mating lens B whose aper¬ 
ture is limited by two parallel 
and rather narrow slits oi 
equal width. The parallel rays 
Cli, DF (shown broken in the 



Fig. 6. 


figure) transmitted by these slits are brought to a focus at G by the 
lens EF where they form an image of the original slit A. This 
image is examined witli an eye-piece of high magnifying power, 
'flic interference bands at G undergo displacement if the rays CE 
DF are subjected to a relative retardation. Consider what happens 
at the point G, which is the geometrical image of A. If all is sym¬ 
metrical so that the paths CE, DF are equal, there is brightness. 
But if, for example, CE be subjected to a relative retardation of 
half a wave-length, the brightness is replaced by darkness, and the 
bands are shifted through half a band-interval. 

An apparatus of this kind has been found suitable for deter¬ 
mining the refractivity of gases, especially of gases available only in 
small quantities (Proc. Rov. Soc., iSqfi, 59, p, 198 ; 1898, 64, p. 95) 
•There is great advantage in replacing tlie ordinary eye-piece by a 
simple cylindrical magnifier formed 
of a glass rod 4 mm. in diameter. 

Under these conditions a paraffin 
lamp sufficed to illuminate the slit 
at A, and allowed the refractivities 
of gases to be compared to about 
one-thousandth part. 

If the object be to merely see 
the bands in full development the 
lenses of the above apparatus may 
l>e dispensed with. A metal or 
pa.steboard tube 10 In. long carries 
at one end a single slit (analogous 
to A) and at the other a double 
slit (analogous to C, D), This 
double slit, which requires to be 
very fine, may be made by scraping 
two parallel lines with a knife 
on a piece of silvered glass. The tube is pointed to a bright light, 
and the eye, held close behind the double slit, is focused upon the 
far slit. 


n 



§ II. Other Refractorneters .—In another form of refractometer, 
employed by J. C. Jamin, the .separations are effected by reflections 
at the surfaces of thick plates. Two tliick glass mirrors, exactly 
the Mme in all respects, are arranged as in fig, 7, 'The first of the 
two interfering rays is that which is reflected at ffie first surface of 
the first reflector and at the second surface of the second reflector. 
The second ray undergoes reflection at the second surface of the 
first reflector and at the first surface of the second reflector. Upon 
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the supposition that the plates are parallel and equally thick, the 
paths pursued by these two rays are equal. P represents a thin 
plate of glass mterpo.sed in the path of one ray, by which the bands 
are shifted. 

In Jamin's apparatus the two rays which produce interference 
are separated by a distance proportional to the thickness of the 
mirrors, and since there is a practical limit to this tliickness, it is 
not possible to separate the two rays very far. In A. A. Michelson’s 
interferometer there is no such restriction. " The light .starts from 
source S (fig. 8) and separates at the rear of plate A, part of it being 

I - 1 reflected to the plane mirror C, 

jc' returning exactly, on its patli 

through A, to O, where it may be 
observed by a telescope or received 
upon a screen. The other part of 
the ray goes through the glass plate 
• A, passes through B, and is re- 

Afl O 5 ^ n fleeted by the plane mirror D, 

B -nil teth™s °n its path to the start- 

V “IJ ing point A, where it is reflected 

so as nearly to coincide with 
Fig 8 parallel 

glass B is introduced to com- 

E ensate for the extra thickness of glass which the first ray 
as traversed in passing twice through the plate A. Without 
it the two paths would not be optically identical, because the first 
would contain more glass tlian the second. Some light is reflected 
from the front surface of the plate A, but its effect may be rendered 
insignificant by covering the rear surface of A with a coatiM of 
silver of such thickness that about equal portions of the incident 
light are reflected and transmitted. The plane parallel plates A 
and B are worked originally in one piece, which is afterwards cut 
in two. The two pieces arc placed parallel to one another, thus 
ensuring exact equality in the two optical paths AC and AD ” (.see 
Michelson, Light-Waves and their Uses, Chicago, 1903). 

The adjustments of this apparatus are very delicate. Of the fully 
.silvered mirrors C, D, the latter must be accurately parallel to the 
image of the former. For many purposes one of the mirrors, C, 
must be capable of movement parallel to itself, usually requiring 
the use of very truly constructed ways. An e-scape from this difficulty 
may be found in the employment of a layer of mercury, standing on 
copper, the surface of which automatically assumes the horizontal 
position. 

Michelson’s apparatus, enmloyed to view an extended field of 
homogeneous light, exhibits Haidinger's rings, and if all is in good 
order the dark parts are sensibly black. As the order of interference 
increases, greater and greater demand is made upon the homogeneity 
of the light. Thus, it the illumination be from a sodium flame, the 
ring,s are at first distinct, but as the difference of path increases the 
duplicity of the bright sodium line begins to produce complications. 
After 500 rings, the bright parts of one system coincide with the 
dark parts of the other (Fizeau), and if the two systems were equally j 
bright all trace of rings would disappear. A little later the rings ; 
would again manifest themselves and, after 1000 had gone by, : 
would be nearly or quite as distinct as at first. And these altema- i 
tions of distinctness and indistinctness would persist until the point ^ 
was reached at which even a single sodium hue was insufficiently 1 
homogeneous. Convensely, the changes of visibility of the rings as 
the difference of path increases give evidence as to the duplicity of 
the line. In this way Michelson obtained important iniormation 
as to the constitution of the approximately homogeneous lines 
obtained from electrical discharge through attenuated metallic 
vapours. Eyiecially valuable is the vacuum tube containing 
cadmium. The red line proved itself to be single and narrow m 
a high degree, and the green line was not far behind. 

But although in Michelson's hands the apparatus has done ex¬ 
cellent spectroscopic woik, it is not without its weak points. A 
good deal of labour is required to interpret the visibility curves, 
and in some cases the indications are actually ambiguous. For 
instance, it is usually impossible to tell on which side of the principal 
component a feebler companion lies. It would seem tliat for spectro¬ 
scopic purposes this apparatus must yield to that of Fabry and 
P6rot, in which multiple reflections arc utilized ; this is a spectro¬ 
scope in the literal sense, inasmuch as the constitution of a spectrum 
line is seen by simple inspection. (K.) 

INTERIM, originally u Latin word for “ in the meantime." 
The word was hence applied to certain edicts and decrees passed 
by the emperor and the diets during the reformation in Germany 
with the object of temporarily settling a controversy. These 
“ interim.s ” regulated points of religious and ecclesiastical 
difference until they could be decided by a general council. 
The best example of such a modus vivenii is the Augsburg 
Interim of 1548, drawn up by Michael Helding, Julius von 
Pflug and John Agricola (a medievalist, an Erasmian, and a 
conservative Lutheran) at the bidding of Charles V., and accepted 
by the diet. It was an ambiguous document, teaching from the 


Roman Catholic side transubstantiation, the seven sacraments, 
adoration of the Vir^ and saints, and papal headship, and from 
the Protestant, justification by faith, marriage of priests, the 
use of the cup by the laity. Maurice of Saxony was permitted 
to vary the interim for his dominions, and his edition was called 
the Leipzig Interim. An earlier interim was that of Regensburg, 

1541. 

INTERLACED ARCHES, the term for a scheme of decoration 
employed in Romanesque and Gotliic architecture, where arches 
are thrown from alternate piers, interlacing or intersecting 
one another. In the former case, '^e first arch mould is carried 
alternately over and under the second, in the latter the mouldings 
actually intersect and stop one another. An example of the 
former exists in St Peter’s in the East, Oxford, and of the latter in 
St Joseph’s chapel, Glastonbury, and in the cathedral of Bristol. 

INTERLAKEN, a Swiss town (1864 ft.) in the canton of 
Berne, situated on the flat plain (Bddeli) between the lakes of 
Brienz (E.) and of Thun (W.), and connected by steamer, as 
weU as by railway (lyi m.) with the town of Thun. It is built 
on the left bank of the Aar, and grew up around the religious 
house of Austin Canons, founded about 1130 and suppressed 
in 1528. In the surviving buildings of the convent religious 
services (Anglican, Scottish Presbyterian and French Protestant) 
are now held, while the more modem castle is occupied by 
offices of the Cantonal Government. The fine and well-shaded 
avenue called the Hoheweg nins through the main portion of the 
town, and is lined on the north side by a succession of huge 
hotels and the large Kursaal. Interlaken is much frequented 
in summer, partly because of the glorious view of the Jungfrau 
I (13,669 ft.) which it commands to the south, and partly because 
it is the best starting-point for many excursions, as to Schynige 
Platte, Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald. The lines serving 
these places all start from the eastern railway station (that from 
Thun reaches the western or main railway station), whence 
steamers depart for the Giessbach Falls, Brienz and Meiringen, on 
the way to Lucerne or to the Grim.sel Pass. In 1900 the popula¬ 
tion of Interlaken was 2962 (mainly Protestant and German¬ 
speaking). Opposite Interlaken, and on the right bank of the 
Aar is Unterseen (in 1900, 2607 inhabitants), which was built 
in 1280 by Berthold von E.schcnbach. 

See Fontes return Bernensium (original documents up to 1,366) 
(8 vols., Berne, 1883-1903) ; Die Hegesten des Klosters eii Interlaken, 
(Coire, 1849); E. Tatarinoff, Die Entwickeluiig der Probstei Interlaken 
tm XIII. Jahrhunderi (Schaffliausen, 1892). (W. A. B. C.) 

INTERLOPER, one who interferes in affairs in which he 
has no concern. This word, with the verbal form “ to interlope.” 
first appears at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
century in connexion with the interference of unauthorized 
persons in the trading monopoly of the Russia Company and 
later of the East India Company. The Xew English Dictionary 
quotes from H. Lane (1590), Hakluyt’s Voyages, ‘‘From those 
parts the Muscovites were furnished out of Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and artificers and had few or none 
by us," and also from the Minutes oj the Court oj the East India 
Company, 22nd of February 1615, “ to examine all suspected 
personnes that intend intcrlopinge into the East Indies or 
Muscovy.” Edward Phillips {New World oj Words, 1658) defines 
interlopers at common law as those ‘‘ that without legal authority 
intercept the trade of a company, as it were Interleapers.” 
The word appeals to be of English origin, for the Dutch enter- 
looper, smuggler, often given as the source, was taken from 
English, as was the French interlope. The word is a compound 
of inter, between, and lope, a dialectal variant of “ leap.” A 
common word for a vagrant, or “ straggler,” as it is defined, 
was till 1580 ‘‘ landloper," and the combination of'‘ straggler ’’ 
and ‘‘ interloper ” is found in Horsey’s Travels (Hakluyt Soc.), 
1603-1627, ‘‘ all interlopers smd straglyng Englishmene lyving 
in that country.” 

INTERNATIONAL, THE. The International Working Men s 
Association, commonly called ‘‘ The International,” was 
formed at London in 1864. It was a society of working men 
of all nations, somewhat like a cosmopolitan trades union, but 
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hearing a stiU doser resemblance to an international social 
science asBooiation for discussing and furthering the rights Jd 
Jahour. The occasiaB lof its formation was the Tisit of some 
French warkmen to the London Exhibition of 1864. In the 
course of their visit the labour question was discussed, and a 
desire for fhe farther interchange of ideas expressed. Nothing 
decisive was done till 1864, when a great public meeting of 
workingmen of all nations was held at St Martin’s Hall, London, 
•and a prwvisionai committee was appointed to draft the «>n- 
stitution of the new asHociation. 

The first four congteases of the International, held at Geneva 
(September 1866), Iutu.sanne (1867), Brussels (1868), and Basel 
6869), marked the rapid development of the association. It 
gained its first triumph in the effectual support of the bronze- 
worker.s at Paris during their lock-iout in 1867 ; and it repeatedly 
aided the English unionists by preventing the importation of 
dieap labour from the continent. It .soon spread as far east 
as Poland and Hungary’, and it had affiliated societies with 
journals devoted to its cau.se in every country of western 
Europe. 

It was supposed to be concerned in all the revolutionary 
mervements and agitations of Europe, gaining ■notoriety as the 
rallying point of social overthrow and min. Its prestige, 
however, was always baaed more on the vast possibilities of the 
cause it represented tiian on its actual power. Its organization 
was loose, its financial resources insignificant; the continental 
unionists joined it more in the hope of borrowing than of con¬ 
tributing support. At the successive congresses its socialistic 
tendencies became more and more pronounced ; it declared 
its opposition to private property not only in railways but in 
mines and the soil, holding that these should revert to the 
uommunity. Even the principle of inlicritanue was saved only 
by a narrow majorit)-. In i8og M. Bakunin, the Russian socialist 
or nihilist, with his par.t\’ joined the ajisociation, and at .once 
asserted his character as the “ apostle of universal destruction.’’ 

The relation of the assoedation to the communal ri.sing at 
Paris in the .siiring of 1871 has been the subject of much dispute. 
It is now agreed that the Inlernatiunal as such had no part either 
in originating or conducting it 7 some of its French members 
joined il, but only on their individual responsibility. Its 
complicity after the event is equally clear. After the fall of the 
commune the general council of London, Karl Marx included, 
issued a long and trenchant manifesto, approving its action and 
extolling the “ glorious vanquished.” From this point the 
decline and fall of the association is to Iw dated. The English 
unionists, mlent on more practical concerns at home, never 
took a deep interest in its proceedings ; the German socialists 
were hindered by law from corporate action ; America was too 
remote. But it found its worst enemies amongst its own friends ; 
the views of Marx and fiis school were too moderate for the 
universally subversive prinoiplcs of M. Bakunin and the radical 
Swiss federation of the Jura. It came to a rupture at the 
congress of 1872, held at the Hague, when Bakunin, being 
outvoted and “ excommunicated ” by the Marx party, formed 
JL rival International, which found its chief support in Spain and 
Italy. Wearied of its European contentions and desirous 
to form a basis of operation in America, the Marx International 
now transferred the seat of its general .ooimcil to New York ; 
but it sun^ived just long enough to hold another congress at 
Geneva in 1874, and then quietly expired. 

The party of destruction styling themselves “ autonomists ” 
had a bloodier history. The programme of this party was 
to overturn all exi.sting institutions, with the view to reconrtrurt- 
ing .them on some vague communal basis such ns had been tried 
at Paris in 1871. It endeavoured to realize this in the great 
ccanmunal risings in southern Spain in 1873, when its adherents 
set up their peculiar form of government at Barcelona, Seville, 
Cadiz and Cartagena—at the last-mcntioncd place also seizing 
part of the ironclad fleet of Spain. As at Paris, they failed 
in leadership and organization, and were suppressed, though not 
without .difficulty, by thi national troops. line “ autonomists ” 
lingered on till 4879. The collapse was complete of am association 


which once .extended from Hungary to Sm Francisco, a«d 
alarmed the minds of men with visions of universal ruin. 

Sec Vaictard, Histoire St VInternationale (Paris, 1871) ; Testnt, 
VInternationaU (Pans, 1871) ; Onslow Yorke, Secret Histery of the 
Intenaatitmal (London,, iSya) ; J. Rae, Contempomry Sacierlism ; 
also the articles Marx and .Socialism. 

ISTEi^ATlONAL LAW, the general terra for the law govern¬ 
ing the relations and intercourse of states with one another. 
The parties in its application are states (see State) and not 
nations, so that the word intemational ” does not accurately 
limit the scope of the subject. Nor do authors always confine 
themselves to its proper limitation. Thus the rules relating 
to nationality and naturalization, extradition, patents, trade 
marks, &r., which affect *tatcs on the one side and foreign 
persons on the other, arc generally included among the subject- 
matter of International Law. There is a special branch of 
International Law known as Private International Law (sec 
International L.aw, Private) which deals exolusively with 
the relations of persons belonging to different states, in which 
states as such are not parties. 

The torm “ intemutional” was first used by Bentham. His 
explanation of the new term was as follows:— 

" The word mtemcttional, it must be acknowledged, is anew one ; 
though, h IS hoped, sufficiently analogous and intcTligiblc. If is 
calculated to express,in a more significant way, the branch ol law 
wliieh goes commonly under the name of " law of nations,” aii 
appellation so uncharacteri.stic that, were it not lor the force of 
enstom, ft would .seem rather to refer to internal lurisprudence. 
The chancellor d’.aguesseau lia.s already made, 1 find, a similar 
remark , he says that what is commonly called droit des gens aught 
rather to be termed drnti entre Its gens. There remain then the 
mutual transactions between sovereigns as such, for the subject ol 
that branch of iurispnidcace which may be properly and exchrsively 
termed international.” ■ 

There has been much controversy as to the aptness of the use 
of the word “law” in this connexion. “International law,” 
said the 3rd marquess of Salisbury in a speech on the cstablisli- 
ment of a Court of International Arbitration, “ has no existence 
in the sense in whicli the term ' law ’ is usually understood. 
It depends generally upon the prejudices of writers of text-books. 
It can be enforced by no tribunal, and therefore to apply to it 
tlic phrase ‘ law ’ is to some extent misleading." - This lias lieen 
more or less the view not only of most British statesmen but 
also of many practical English jurists. It found one of its most 
emphatic exponents in Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge. “ Strictly 
speaking,” he observed in his judgment on the Franconia case,'' 
“ international law is an inexact expression, and it is apt to 
mislead, if 'its inexactness is not kept in mind. Law implies a 
lawgiver and a tribunal capable of enforcing it and coercing its 
transgressors, hut there is no.common lawgiver to sovereign states, 
and no tribunal has the power to hind them Iw decrees or cocree 
them if they transgress. The Jaw of nations is that collection 
of usages which civilized states have agreed to observe in their 
dealings with one another. Wliat these usages are, whether a 
particular one has or has not been agreed to, must be matter of 
evidence. Treaties and acts of states are but evidence of the 
agreement of nations, and do not, in England at least, per se 
hind the tribunals. Neither certainly does a consensus of jurists, 
but it is evidence of the agreement of nations on international 
■points, and on such points, when they arise, the English courts 
give effect as part of English law to such agreement.” 

In opposition to this view may be cited the more recent one 
expressed by Lord Russell of Killowen, who challenged Lord 
Coleridge’s view as “ based on too narrow a definition of law, 
a definition which relies too much on force as the governing idea.” 
“ If,” he added, “ the development of law is historically con¬ 
sidered it win be found to exclude that body of customary 
law which in early stages of society precedes law. As govern¬ 
ment becomes more frankly democratic, laws bear less and Jess 
the character of commands imposed by a coercive authority, and 
acquire more and more the character of customary law founded 

1 Introduction to the Prindpies of Morals and Legislation 
(Clarendon Press edition of rSjg). 

“ The Times, July 26, r887. ® P. v. ICeyn, 2, Ex.D. 63. 
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on consent. , . . I daim that the ^gr^ate of the rules to which 
nations have agreed to conform in their conduct towards one 
another are properly to be designated International Law.”* 
This recalls Blackstone’s definition ; " The law of nations is a 
system of rules, dedudble by natural reason, and estaWished by 
universal consent among the civilized inhabitants of the world, 
in order to decide all disputes, to regulate all ceremonies and 
civilities, and to ensure the observance of justice and good faith 
in that intercourse which must frequently occur between two or 
more independent states, and the individuals belonging to each.” 
The current English narrower view owes its origin chiefly to the 
influence of John Austin, and the current broader one to that of 
Sir Henry Maine.'’ The increasing popularity of references to 
international arbitration' (see Akbitration, iN'ncKNA'noNAL), 
the adoption of a large number of special treaties making such 
references compulsory in certain cases, the establishment of and 
increasing recourse to the court for the decision of difficulties 
between states created b)' The Hague “ Convention for the 
pacific settlement of disputes between States ” of 1899 (see 
Peace), the adoption of fixed rules of law in the international 
conventions in 1899, 1907 and 1909 dealing with many of the 
most controversial questions of international usage, have so 
transformed the subject that if, as Lord Coleridge said, law 
implies a lawgiver and a tribunal capable of enforcing it, these 
conditions are now at any rate partly fufilled. We shall see below 
to what extent it may be necessary to regard power of enforce¬ 
ment against transgressors as requisite to give international law 
the character of law properly so called. 

Smclimts. —The subject of tlte enforcement of International 
Ijiw, or its “ sanctions," has given rise to much controversy. 
The word “ sanction ” is derived from the Lat. sanctio, which in 
turn is derived from sancire, to consecrate. In its original sense 
sanctio means consecration. From this followed Uie sense of 
religious obligation. Thus sancire legem is used by Roman 
writers as meaning that observance was made obligatory, but 
without reference to tlic idea of there being a remedy or penalty 
for non-observance. With the development of an organized 
judicial system the religious or mural obligation was displaced 
by the growth of remedial procedure. Cicero observes of some 
legal restrictions, hoc non sanciiiir lege civili (this is not con¬ 
secrated by the civil law, i.c. with penalties). A collateral 
sen.se of the word grew up which meant ratification, as where 
Cicero speaks of sancire acta Caesaris or of sancire foedus. 

Bentham, who worked out the theory of legal sanctions as 
applied to modern law, describes them as equivalent to pleasures 
and pains derived from four different sources. These are physical, 
political, moral and religious. The first three belong to experi¬ 
ence in the present life, the fourth to that in the present life or 
hereafter.’ 

Austin’s analysis of tills vague subdivision led him to a more 
precise determination of the relationship of sanctions to law, 
viz. that a law properly so called is a command and its sanction 
is the piower to enforce obedience to it. Stated briefly, any other 
kind of law according to Austin is not positive law but merely 
called so by analogy. Applying this test to International Law 
he concludes that the law obtaining between nations is not posi¬ 
tive law; for every positive law is set by a given sovereign to 
a person or persons in a state of subjection to its author. The 
law obtaining between nations is only law set by general opinion, 

' Address at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 1H96 (Law Quarterly Review, 
October 189O). 

’ Commentaries on the Law of England, 4th ed., iv. 66 . 

“ Austin's view, as set out in the Province of JurispruAence Deter¬ 
mined, is that laws proper, or properly so c^led, arc commands; 
laws which are not commands are laws impropCT or improperly 
so called. A command implies a definite superior in a position to 
enforce the command. Where there is no superior to impose 
obedience there is no law. Rules which “ are imposed among 
nations or sovereigns by opinions current among nations are 
usually styled the law of nations or international laiv. Now, a 
law set or impoi^ by public opinion is a law improperly so called " 
(p. 147), For Sir H. Maine's views see below. 

’ IntroductiiHi to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (Oxford, 
pp. 24 et seq. 


with duties wluch are only enfmeed by moral sanction ; by fear 
on the part of nations, or by fear on the part of a soverei^ 
of provoking general hostility, and incurring its probable 
in case they should violate maxims generally respected-* 

Sir H. Maine’s somewlmt indirect answer to Austin may now 
be taken as the view held at least by British theoretical writers. 
“ Austin,” he said," has shown, thou^ not without some straining 
of language, that the sanction b found everywhere, in positive 
law, civil and criminal. This is, in fact, the great feat whidi he 
performed, but some of his disciples seem to me to draw the 
inference from bis language that men aiwa;i/s obey rules from 
fear of punishment. As a matter of fact this is quite untrue, 
for the largest number of rules which men obey sae obeyed 
unconsciously, from a mere habit of mind. Men do sometimes 
obey rules for fear of the punishment which will be inflicted if 
they are violated, but, compared with the mass of men in each 
community, this class is but small; probably it is substantially 
confined to what arc called the criminal classes, and for one man 
who refrains from stealing or murdering because he fears the 
penalty there must be hundreds of ffiousands who refrain 
without a thought on the subject.” “ 

The view, however, that a law is not devoid of binding 
character because there is no authority to enforce its observance 
hardly requires justification at the present day. The fact that 
any well-established international usage is observed, and that 
states invariably endeavour to answer any reproacli of departing 
from such usage by explanations showing that the incriminated 
act is justified by recognized rules of International Law, is 
evidence of its binding character. As the late Professor Rivier, 
one of the leading authorities on Roman Law, as well as an 
international jurist of eminence, has expressed it: “ The law of 
nations is positive law because states wish it to be so. They 
recognize its compulsory' character and proclaim it. As they 
are their own legislators and make their common laws by express 
or tacit consent, they attest explicitly and implicitly their 
conviction that its principlc.s arc binding upon them, as judicial 
principles, as law. Innumerable public acts, affirmations, de¬ 
clarations and conventions are there to prove it. On the other 
hand, never in any published official act of the present age, 
verbal or written, has a state dared to declare that it did not 
consider itself bound by the law of nations and its principles.” * 
States, as Professor Rivier says, have again and again solemnly 
declared their determination to abide by the principles of 
International Law. Witness the Declaration of Aix-lB-Chiq)elie 
of November 15, 1818, in which the representati'ves of fi've 
powers, Austria, France, Great Britain, Russia and Prussia, 
solemnly stated that “ the sovereigns in forming this august 
union have regarded as its fundamental basis their unchangeable 
resolution never to depart, either amongst themselves or in their 
relations with other states, from Ike strictest observance of the 
principles of the law ol nations, principles which, in their applka- 
lion to a permanent state of peace, can alone effectively guarantee 
the independence of each government and the stability of the 
general association.” In the negotiations for the Treaty of 
London concerning the Black Sea (March 13, 1871), at which 
seven jjowers were represented, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia and Turkey, a resolution 
on the sanctity of treaties was annexed to the &st protocol, 
stating that the plenipotentiaries recognize that it is an essential 
principle of the law of nations that “ no power can liberate itself 

’ Province of Jurisprudence Determined (1861), p. 177 : Austin 
explains his view more fully at p. 127. 

• International Law, p. 50. 

' Droit des gens (1896), i. 22. Compare Savigny; "A com¬ 
munity of judicial conscience can be formed among nations 
like that wtiicji positive law creates in the bosom of one people. 
The foundations of that intellectual community are constituted 
partly by a community of race, partly and especially by a com¬ 
munity of religious convictions. Such is the basis of the law of 
nations which exists principally among Eurojieau Christian states, 
but which was not known to the peoples of antiquity. We axe 
entitled to look upon this law as a positive law, although it is an 
incomplete judicial formation " (eine unvoUendete KechtsbUdung), 
System des heutigm rotnsseken Reehts {1840), i. § 11. ’ 
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from the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement.” Even in 1908, when 
Austria-Hungary proceeded to the annexation of Bosnia- 
Hcrxegovina without obtaining the prior assent of the high 
contracting powers, who under the treaty of Berlin of 1878 
had granted her temporary occupation of the annexed 
provinces, the protests of the powers concerned were answered 
by Austria-Hungary declaring that she had done nothing 
contrary to the law of nations or affecting the sanctity of 
treaties, because the powers had given their tacit consent to the 
practical transformation of her temporary into a permanent 
occupation. 

The public opinion of the civilized world, in fact, plays in 
an ever-increasing degree the part of a sanctioning authority. 
With the growth of international intercourse and international 
interdependence the danger of isolation or of discredit or even 
of “ boycotting " becomes a matter of increasing importance in 
the conduct of states. The national press and periodical litera¬ 
ture, with exceptions no doubt, are among the chief factors in 
the development of this public opinion, but it is by no means 
dependent upon them. Personal intercourse among citizens of 
the same country, and between statesmen, politicians and 
citizens of different countries has a still greater effect in the 
creation of the mental attitude of nations towards each other. 
This exposes any departure from recognized usage or any dis¬ 
regard for international obligations to such reprobation through¬ 
out the whole world, that, far from taking advantage of the 
absence of any coercive method of enforcing obedience to the 
principles of international law, states compete with each other 
in asserting their strict fidelity to such principles. And now 
successii-e diplomatic conferences have codified many of the chief 
branches of international usage, thus diminishing the possible 
cases in which stater, can take advantage of the uncertainty 
of the law and, by quibbling over its interpretation, escape from 
its obligations. 

Sources and Foundalions ,—It is usual, following Wheaton's 
classification,' to enumerate the sources of International Law 
in the following groups : text-writers of authority as witnesses 
of usage ; treaties of peace, alliance and commerce ; ordinances 
of particular states, prescribing rules for the conduct of their 
commissioned cruisers and prize tribunals; adjudications of 
international tribunals ; written opinions of official jurists given 
confidentially to their own government; history of wars, 
negotiations, treaties and other transactions relating to the 
public intercourse of nations. It is in these different clas.ses of 
opinions and precedents that writers have been in the habit of 
searching for those arguments and analogies on which have 
been built up the system and principles called International 
Law. 

Wheaton, it is seen, regarded text-writers as witnesses of the 
usage of nations. He explains his meaning as follows r ” With¬ 
out wishing to exaggerate the importance of these writers, or 
to substitute in an>’ case their authority for the principles of 
reason, it may be affirmed that they are generally impartial in 
their judgment. They are witnesses of the sentiments and usages 
of civilized nations, and the weight of their testimony increases 
every time that their authority is invoked by .statesmen, and 
everj’ year that passes without the rules laid down in their works 
being impugned by the avowal of contrary principles.” This 
distinguished writer's qua.si-explanation of the sources of Inter¬ 
national Law is extremely vague. He mas.ses together cause and 
effect, private and public opinions, usage and exceptions. 
Professor Oppenheim has endeavoured to give a more scientific 
explanation of the growth and development of International Law, 
and objects to calling sources of International Law what are 
mere factors influencing its growth :— 

. Custom and treaties,” he observes, " are the two exclusive 
sources of the Law of Nations. When writers on International Law 
frequently enumerate other sources besides custom and treaties 


' Element!. iLoiulon, i8ti5), pp. 22 ef seq 


they confound the term ' source ’ with that of ' cause ’ ® by calling 
sources of International Law such factors as influence the gradual 
growth of new rules of International Law without, however, being 
the historical facts out of which these rules receive their legal force. 
Important factors of this kind are: Opinions of famous writers on 
International Law, decisions of prize courts, arbitral awards, instruc¬ 
tions issued by the diflerent .states for the guidance of their diplomatic 
and other organs, state papers concerning foreign politics, certain 
municipal laws, decisions of municipal courts. All these and other 
factors may influence the growth of International Law either by 
creating usages which gradually turn into custom, or by inducing 
the members of the Family of ifations to conclude such treaties as 
stipulate legal rules lor future international conduct. 

" A factor of the special kind which also influences the growth of 
International Law is the so-called comity {Comitas gentium, Con- 
vcnunce el courloiste Internationale, Staatengunst). In their inter¬ 
course with one another states do observe not only legally binding 
rules and such rules as have the character ol usages, but also rules 
of politeness, convenience and goodwill. Such rules of international 
conduct are no rules of law, but of comity. The Comity of Nations 
is certainly not a source of International Law, as it is distinctly the 
contrast to the Law of Nations. But there can be no doubt that 
many a rule which formerly wa.s a rule of International Comity only 
IS nowadays a rule of Intcniational loiw. And it is certainly to be 
expected that this development will go on in future also, and that 
thereby many a rule of present International Comity will in future 
become one of International Law,” ^ 

We prefer to regard International Law as deriving the rules 
composing it from practically the same sources as domestic law, 
and to attribute to text-writers more or less the same 
value in its development as in that of the private aentl’. 
law of nation.s. The same primary rules of conduct are 
appealed to between states as between individuals, and precedents 
play exactly the same part wherever human actions are concerned. 
In both cases what has been done before commends itself when 
the responsibility of taking steps pledging the future is concerned. 
Statesmen on whom great responsibility impends, on whom the 
conduct of momentous negotiations has devolved, and who will 
have to render an account of their work to the sovereign or 
nation they represent, preserve an argument in their own favoui 
in departing as little as po.ssible from any course taken in previous 
similar circumstances. Precedents, moreover, are arguments 
for acceptance by their adversaries or counter-negotiators. In 
fact, in diplomacy even more than in matters of domestic 
government precedents play a dominant part in the growth 
of usage. These precedents are often in themselves originally 
local usages, such as grew up in the intercourse of the Italian 
communities. Italy, in fact, sensed as a laboratory 
for early diplomatists and writers. It was in the 
intercourse of these active and ambitious states that 
grew up the very notion of a foreign diplomacy and the 
necessity of rules of conduct in this miniature Europe, with its 
perpetual antagonisms and jealousies, its balance of power, its 
idea of a state distinct from a nation and of a community of 

"It seems to me,” says Professor L. Oppenheim, " that most 
writers confound the conception of ' source ’ with that of ‘ cause,' 
and tlirough this mistake come to a standpoint from which certain 
factors which influence the growth of International Law appear as 
sources of rules of the Law of Nation.s. This mi.stake tan be avoided 
by going back to the meaning of the term ‘ source ’ in general 
Source means a .spring or well, and has to be defined as the rising 
from the ground of a stream of water ; and, wanting to know whence 
it comes, we follow the stream upwards until we come to the sjiot 
where it rises naturally from the ground. On that s)>ot, we say, 
is the source of the stream of water. We know very well that this 
•source is not the cause of the exi.stencc of the stream of water. 
' Source ’ signifies only the natural rasing of water from a certain 
spot of the ground, whatever natural causes there may be for that 
rising If we apply the conception of .source in this meaning to the 
term ' source of law ' the confusion of source with cause cannot arise. 
J ust as wc see streams of water running over tlie surface of the earth, 
so we see, as it were, streams of rules running over the area of law. 
And if wc want to know whence these rules come, we have to follow 
these streams upwards until we come to their beginning. Where 
we find that such rules rise info existence there is the source of them. 
Of course, rules of law do not rise from a spot on the ground as water 
does : they rise from facts in the historical development of a com¬ 
munity. 'Thus a good many rules of law rise every year from the 
.Acts of Parliament. Source of Law is therefore the name for an 
historical fact out of which rules of conduct rise into existence and 
legal force” [International Law, lomdon, 1905, sec. 15.). 

“ International Law (London, 1905) sec. 19. 
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states elbowing each other in their daily contact. It was there.( 
that grew up the institution of passports, the distinction between 
armed forces and civilians, international comity, and in fact 
the very notion that states have an interest in the observance 
of law and order among them. In the same way the active 
commercial intercourse in the Mediterranean led, in the common 
interest, to the development of rules of the sea in time of peace, 
and later to othens in time of war. 

In the north of Europe, again, out of the active commercial 
intercourse among the Baltic and North Sea communities grew 
rules of the sea in the same common interest. It was 
Vtan’ Thirty Years’ War, with its revolting cruelty. 

War. which brought out the contrast between the more 
humane practice of war as an art in Italy and the mere 
bludgeonry which prevailed in the brutal struggle which disgraced 
the first half of the 17th century. The brutality of the struggle 
turned thinkers’ attention to the need of formulating rules for 
the protection in time of war of non-combatants and the innocent 
subjects of absolute sovereigns, the treatment of the sick and 
wounded, the prohibition of wanton pillage and the other horrors 
which shocked the awakening conscience of northern Europe. 
It was the starting-point of the age of text-books. 

The first effective work, the one which was the first to influence 
sovereigns and statesmen, was Grotius’s De jure belli ac pads 
Ontiui which practically exhausted the theoreti- 

“ ■ cal arguments in favour of the new subject. Nobody 
has in fact since brought to light any new conception of the 
foundations of international law. An exhaustive and masterly 
treatise having been published, no further subsequent treatise 
was necessary to show what all men were beginning to feel. 
He sublimated the feelings of his age, and having arrived at the 
pure sub.stiince, the work of proving the need of his subject v/as 
di.sposed of for all time. Pufendorf (1632-1697), who, in the 
sequence of effective text-writers, succeeded Grotius, 
endeavoured to ba.se international law on an ethical 
basis accepted by all peoples without necessity for a 
common creed or standard of morals, but it is doubtful, whatever 
may have been the extent to which he stimulated the study of 
jurisprudence, whether he did much in advancing the practical 
development of the law of nations. Ilis book De jure naturae 
et gentium (1672), as its name indicates, based international law 
on what he called the law of nature, a subject which has much 
exercised the minds of jurists searching for an ethical basis for 
existing law. 

The scientific mind of Leibnitz (1646-1716) revolted again.st 
this theoretical and doctrinaire tendency of Pufendorf and other 
Laibttitz "'liters, who were following with feeble tread in the 
* ” *■ giant footsteps of Grotius. He saw that the practice 
of nations was taking a course dictated by the current moral 
standards of civilized society, and that the philosophizing of the 
text-book writers was leading them away from that actual 
practice which they should use as data for their conclusions. 
Natural science, moreoi er, had taught him the risk of theorizing 
on imperfect data, and while writing a history of Brunswick 
it occurred to him that treaties and diplomatic documents 
generally were the substances and te.sts of the publicist’s 
laboratory. His eodex juris gentium diplomaticus (1693-1700) 
gave a more preci.se direction to speculations on the subject. 

The next great writer of authority united all the qualities of 
a practical lawyer and jurist. This was Bynkenshoek (1673- 
1743). He was the first w'riter on international law 
PuWic maritime law as a matter 
demanding special treatment and involving a set of 
principles not called into action in territorial warfare. A 
magistrate administering the law in a great commercial country, 
whose interests were on or across the high seas rather than 
within the narrow European limits of Holland, Bynkershoek, like 
Leibnitz, searched for his data in the actual practice of nations 
in their intercourse with one another. He applied his clear 
legally trained mind to deriving principles from practice instead 
of endeavouring to build up a practice on abstract principles. 
It was he who first generalized the different isolated usages 


which had grown up at different spots in northern Europe m 
the interest of maritime defence, and evolved from practice the 
principle that dominion seawards was limited to the extent to 
which it was possible to enforce it (cannon-shot range), a principle 
which not only created the legal institution of territorial waters, 
but has since been imported into other branches of International 
Law, and has indirectly influenced the suppression of fictitious 
blockades and more recently of fictitious occupations of territory. 

A contemporary of Bynkershoek was Christian de Wolff 
(1679-1754), a philosopher, mathematician, theologian, lawyer 
and disciple of Leibnitz. Wolff’s great work on the ^ 
Institutions of the Law of Nature and Nations is a learned w„ut, 

and accurate treatise drawn from all the well-known 
sources of knowledge, and, just as Grotius based his demonstra¬ 
tions on the then imperfect knowledge of public events of his 
time, Wolff ba,sed his on the more accurate sources of information 
which had grown up under the influence of Leibnitz, and created 
a coimected system out of the scattered fragments available. 
But his Ijook was written in Latin at a period when scholarship 
had declined, and its influence was only felt after Vattel (1714- 
1767) wrote his Droit des gens, ou principes de la loi naturelle 
appliquees a la condmie el aux affaires des nations et des souverains 
(1758). His book had all the charm, although Vattel was a 
Neufchatelois, of the E’rench writers of his time, and vatM 
he it was who popularized the study of International 
Law. His book was based chiefly on the work of Wolff, but 
in it he gave what was best amongst his predecessors without 
attempting to add anything original of his own. It became the 
handbook of statesmen and jurists, and has never ceased to be 
quoted by them down to the present day. 

But the opinions of jurists in International Law can have 
little more than the value of criticism and co-ordination. They 
have .seldom served to make law, though they have the weight 
of all statements made by those who have made a special study 
of any branch of law, as to what they had gathered to be 
the existing practice at the time when they wrote, or as to the 
trend which they showed that practice might be taking. Great 
lawyers and writers like those we have mentioned, and such as 
Lord Mansfield, Sir William Scott, Chief-Justice Marshall and 
others, have done the work of cla.ssifying facts, deducing con¬ 
clusions from them and connecting rules with psychological and 
ethical motives, and have thus sent a current of higher intelligence 
through the subject which has raised it to its present methodical 
form. Still International Law remained a wide field for con¬ 
troversy. Authors were agreed on general principles, but when 
these general principles were applied in practice, the shortcomings 
of unwritten usage often caused as much difficulty as that which 
the appeal to principles was intended to overcome. 

'Whiit may be called the first enactment of rules of Inter¬ 
national Law was the Declaration of Paris of 1856, but the great 
work of codification, or rather of reducing into writing Hatmaai 
the rules which had been floating as an unwritten law Loatoa 
in the conscience of Europe, was undertaken by the caaiar. 
Hague Conferences, which may be said to be and to "*•*• 
have created an entirely new factor in the domain of International 
Law. Two of the conventions adopted in 1899 completed work 
which had already been commenced long before, viz. those on 
the usages of war and on the adaptation of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention to naval war. The third established methods for the 
pacific settlement of international difficulties, including the 
formation of the Hague Court of Arbitration. Recourse to the 
latter was purely optional, but the other two conventions have 
been absorbed into the national law of the. ratifying countries, 
and thus have also the domestic sanction states give to their 
own laws. The work of the Conference of 1907 was of a much 
wider and more exhaustive character than that of 1899. It 
comprised, besides revised conventions on the matters dealt 
with in 1899, ns''’ Conventions on the following subjects: 
Opening of hostilities; Position in naval war of enemy’s merchant 
ships at beginning of hostilities; Conversion of merchant vessels 
into warships ; Rights and duties of neutral states in naval 
war; The laying of automatic submarine contact mines ; The 
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bombardment of undefended places by naval forces ; Treatment 
of fishing vessels, postal correspondence and capture generally 
in maritime war; and Recovery by force of contract debts. 
It also adopted a convention for the creation of an International 
Prize Court of Appeal, which led to the calling of a fresh Con¬ 
ference on Prize f,aw. This conference sat in London from 
December 4, ipoS, to February 36, 1909, and was confined to 
representatives of the. following countries; Great Britain, 
France, Germany, United Stales of America, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, J apan, Holland and Spain. .It adopted a series 
of rules on naval warfare relating to Blockade in time of war ; 
Contraband of war; Unneutral service; Destruction of neutral 
prizes; Transfer to neutral flag; Enemy character; Convoy ; 
and Resistance to search and tiompeiisation. 

The revolution effected in the relations of states by the Hague 
and London Conferences, however, is not confined to the reduc¬ 
tion into writing of more or less vague usages nor to the elabora¬ 
tion of details which no usage can po.ssibly determine. Until 
a machinery was provided for the reform of the law it wa.s futile 
to speculate on the advantages or disadvantages of any rule 
admitted l.>y the majority of civilized nations. The territorial 
waters 4 m. limit, for instance, had its origin in the distance 
seawards of cannon-range in a past jicriod. its almost iimversal 
recognition only came long after the range of coast-guns had far 
exceeded this distance. This superannuated rule has now no 
legal basis at all except the so-called “ common cemsont of 
nations,” a boon no doubt which outweighs any consideration 
of absolute fitness still unrecognized, but of which the learned 
Barbeyrac truly said,* “ Cc commun consentement des pcuples 
que Ton suppose avoir force de loi e.st une chose qu’on ne 
prouvera jamais.” 'I’he institution of the Hague Conferences ha.s 
now provided a method of obtaining the consent of nations, not 
only to existing riile.s, but to their reform and to the introduc¬ 
tion of new rules, ll is now an understanding among the stales 
of the world, that these conferences shall be held periodically. 
It is, of course, ])nssib!e foronc great state to hold aloof and thus 
wreck the chances of universal agreement, but cv'en then we 
have the power of the majority as against that of the minority. 

A case actually arose in a recent war between non-signatories of 
the declaration of Baris of 185(1. Neither the United States nor 
Spain wa.5 a party to that declaration, yet neither ventured to 
disregard it. ! 

The chief source of International Law wiM, therelore, in all 
probabilily for the future be that ” Parliament of mankind,” 
the Hague Conferences. The Hague (hurt and its adjunct in 
tinae of war, the jiroposed International Prize Court of Appeal, 1 
will form the Judicature applying and construing the enactmeirts I 
of the fkmferJnces acting as a sort of international Legislature. i 

Fundamental Principles. — Underlying the details of both j 
the new International Legislature and the new International ! 

Judicature are certain principles which may some day i 
have to be officially (lefined. These principles have i 
conauci. necessarily fluctuated with the stimiiard of morals | 
of each period. With the contemporary development 1 
of the public conscience, they are undergoing changes and a 
betterment which it is not desirable to check by yet nailing them 
up as immutable articles of faith. Till quite recently it was usual 
to speak of the common standard of right conduct prevailing 
throughout the Christian world, a standard to which resjxinsible 
statesmen tried to adjust their direction of the affairs of state. 
The admission of Japan into the councils of the great powers has 
introduced a non-Christian element whose staiidard of conduct 
was not identical with nor ba.sed upon Christian morals. Turkey, 
though admitted in 1856 to European Councils, remained ratiier 
the occasion of their deliberations than a deliberating party. 
Her new position as a constitutional state, with a code of morals 
at any rate in some essentials distinct from that of Christian 
peoples, will add a further new non-Chrisliaa elemeat into the 
moral foundations of international conduct. The influence of 
western Europe, however, in both Japan and Turkey, has 
hitherto in afl externa! devdopment been paramount. Japan, 

• Note 8 to Grotius, L., ii. c. lil § 5. I 


after examining all the existing systems, has even adopted the 
best she found in Western morals, and in her schools inculcates 
Christian ethics as a subject p«r se without reference to divine 
revelation or authority. Turkey too has the advantage of possess¬ 
ing a code of morals which produces so high a standard of right 
conduct in private life that very little in the way of moral lessons 
will have to be learned by the Ottomans from Western civiliza¬ 
tion. As regards practice, it is unreasonable to expect tliat the 
high estimate of tire moral standard of west European civiliza¬ 
tion, which is cherished by those who profess its principles, 
should be accepted by other peoples with unqualified assent. 
Are not the nations of western Europe still vaguely influenced 
by the instincts of their conquering ancestors, and by the tradi¬ 


tions of— 


"... the good old rule, 

. . . the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they sliouki keep who can ” ? 


There is nothing essentially different between many recent 
wars and military enterprises undertaken bj' Western nations 
against heathen peoples, and wars and conquering enterprises 
undertaken by the Northmen of a thousand years ago. In his 
Northern Antiquities M.allrtdescribes the primitive feeling of 
the Northmen in the following passages ;— 

" The rules of justice, far fioni rheoUing their prejudices, had hecn 
themselves warped and adapted to their bifis. It is no exaggeration 
to say that all the 'I'outonic nations entertained opinions on tliis 
subject quite opposite to the theory of our times. They looked upon 
war as a real act of justice, and esteemed it an ineuutestable title 
over the weak, a visible mark that God had intended to subjert them 
to Uie strong. They liad no doubt but the intentions of this divinity 
had been to establish the same dependence among men which there 
is among animals, and .setting out from the principle of tlie inequality 
of men, as our modern civilians do, from tliat of theu' equality, they 
inferred thence that the weak had no right to what tliey txiuld not 
deti'iid. lliis maxim whii li iomied the basis of the law of .Nations 
among the ancient inhabitants of Europe being dictated by their 
most darling passion, we cannot svonder that tliey should so steadily 
act up to it in practice. And, whicli alter ail is worst, to act aiul 
think as they did, or, like the moderns, with better jirinciples, to 
act as ill ? .-Vs to the am lent nations, we attnbute nothing to them 
here but wliat is justified to them by a thousand facts. They 
adopted the above maxim m all its rigour and gave the name of 
Uiviiie Judgment not only to the Judiciary Combat, but to conflicts 
ajid battle'', of all sorts ; I'lefory being in tlieir opinion the only 
certain mark by which Providence enables us to distinguish those 
which it has appointed to cominand others ” 


The I'ery notion of the ''right of conquest," and that the 
victorious arc entitled to an indemnity without reference to any 
question of right and wrong or of justice and injustice, 
shows that tliere are pnmiplc.s in actual practice w'hich YirWx’a* 
lie outside and have no analogy in the principles of stattf 
private law. In the partition of Africa native states 
have been treated as non-exLstent e.xcept as local bodi(». They 
laivc been annexed to European states without reference to 
their will or consent. Treaties have indeed been made with them, 
but they have ratlier been regarded as evidence of prior occupa¬ 
tion than us involving any question of native right. The test 
in the distinction between civilized and uncivilized states which 
is regarded as warranting exclusion from enjoyment of the 
right to consideration as independent state.s, and admission to 
the community of the civilized world, is in practice the possession 
of a regular government sufficient to ensure to Europeans who 
settle among them safety of life and property. Every country, 
in principle, possessing such a government has priina facie the 
rank of a state and is entitled to treatment as a civilized com¬ 
munity . Treaties mode with it for the purpose of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction are intended merely to take into account a difference 
of judicial institutions but are not supposed to detract otherwise 
from the possession of such equality and independence. This 
principle has no analogy in private morals, and has been, slight 
as it IS, more honoured in the breach than the observance. If 
indifference to native right has provoked reaction, it has been 
on the part rather of philanthropists than of statesmen. Their 
movement for the protection of African aborigines has, however, 
» Bishop Percy’s translation (1847). p. 138. 
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resulted in at least one great international charter for the pre? 
vention of the further degradation of African aborigines, viz. the 
General Act of Brussels of 1885. A vigorous outcry has also 
been raised against tire methods of the government of the Congo 
State. But the agitation ought not to be confined to this part 
of Central Africa. Other governments are also in fault. In fact, 
the contact of the European with Central Africa hp, throughout, 
with few exceptions, been one of barbarous practice quite mcon- 
sistent with the principles which Christian missionaries have been 
sent to teach the African native. 

In the case of European enterprise in Asia, the “ good old 
rule ” has had still less justification. The action taken for the 
repression of the Boxer movement in China, like previous Euro¬ 
pean incursions, had no essential characteristic distinguishing 
it from the expeditions of the Nortlunen described by Mallet 
in the above-quoted passage. The Jajjanese took part in the 
“ Boxer ” expedition, and the example of respect for native 
right and of orderly self-restraint they set has been universally 
acknowledged. But the lesson is one of greater significance than 
one of comparative ethics. The rise of the power of Japan and 
her obvious determination to constitute herself the champion of 
the races of eastern Asia has widened the scope of International 
Law, and we may now regard China as henceforth under tlie 
protection of the same principles as European states. 

The three chief principles of inter-state intercourse, those, in 
fact, on whicli International Law is based are:— 

1. Recognition of each other’s existence and integrity as 

states. 

2. Recognition of each other’s independence. 

3. Recognition of equality, one with another, of all 

independent states. 


As regards the first of these principles see .State. From the 
principle of incl(‘ijendcnce it follows tltat every state has a right 
to change its form of government and to enjoy the 
exercise of its internal energies. This Ls subject 
ul^B. only to the limitation that in the exercise of this 
right other states or their subjects shall not be 
molested or otherwise suffer. The equality of all independent 
states entitles them to respect by other states of all the forms 
of ceremonial and to the same treatment by others, where their 
interests are identical, whether they are strong or weak. This 
principle has often been violated, but it is, nevertheless, 
acknowledged wherever possible, as in diplomatic conferences 
relating to all matters of an economic, hygienic, industrial 
or social clraracLer. Even at the Conference of Algeciras, 
though the powers immediately concerned from a political 
point of view were only Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Spain, the following were also represented as having economic 
interests in Morocco, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal and Sweden. 

Ships on the high sea being regarded as detached portions of 
the national territory, there is also the derived principle of the 
freedom of the high sea, of the independence and equality 
upon it of the ships of all nations, subject only to due 
respect being paid to the independence and equality of 
all others and to such conventional restrictions as states may 
impose upon themselves (see Territorial Waters). This 
principle is re-enunciated in the preamble to the Gmvention of 
1907 on the laying of automatic submarine contact mines (see 
Peace Conferences). 

The Hague Conventions are hosed on these princijDles, to 
which there is a tendency to add another, viz. the right to 
arbitration in certain cases. This principle is set out 
0** 1®*® tentatively, it is true, but it is lieing 
**' completed by separate treaties of compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion in connexion with the cases referred to. It is 
enunciated in the following article of the Convention of 1907 for 
the pacific settlement of International disputes:— 

" In questiona of a legal nature, and especially in tlie interpretation 
or aprdiation of International Convention*, arbitration is recognized 
by the contracting power* as the most effective, and, at the same 
time, the most equitable means of arranging disputes which 
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diplomacy has failed to settle. Consequently, it is desirable that, 
in disputes regarding the above-mentioned questions, the contracting 
powers should, if need be, have recourse to arbitration, in so far as 
circumstances permit " (Art. 28). 

The principle of arbitration has also been adopted in reference 
to the recovery of contract debts under the following article of 
the “ Convention respecting the limitation of the employment 
of force for the recovery 01 contract debts ” :— 

“ The contracting powers agree not to have recourse to armed 
force for the recovery of contract debts claimed from the government 
of one country by the government of another country as being due 
to its subjects or citizens. This undertaking Is, however, not applic¬ 
able when the debtor state refuses or neglects to reply to an offer 
of arbitration, or, after accepting the offer, renders the .settlement 
of the Campromis impos.s;ble, or, after the arbitration, fails to comply 
with the award " (Art. 1). 

The codification of International Law itself, begun at the 
Hague and London Conferences, is an admission of the binding 
character of the primary principles set out above. 

One of the chief tendencies of contemporary reform is also to 
restrict the effect of fictions and reduce rights to the limits of 
their practical application. Between two alternatives, 
the one to assert rights which cannot possibly be tioao/ 
maintained by force such as claims to dominion over ot 

portions of the high sea (sec High Sea, Territorial 
Waters), “ papier blockades ” (see Blockade) and fictitious 
occupations of territory (see Occupation), and the other to 
require actual physical assertion, a medium course is p’owing up, 
viz. tliat of recognizing potential assertion, that is assertion 
limited to physical possibilities.' With the aid of the Institute 
of International Law, the International Law Association and 
other reforming agencies (see Peace), expert opinion in these 
matters is becoming homogeneou.s thioughout the civilized 
world, and the ground is being prepared for a clearer understand¬ 
ing of these fundamental principles by the statesmen and state 
officials who have to apply them in practice. 

Builiograpuv.—T he following are works on international law, 
diplomacy and treaty relations, from the beginmng of the i<>th 
century until 1910. &Iany ol the older authors have been omitted 
to permit tlie inclusion of more recent writeis. 

Alcoria, TrataJo de demlw international (Buenos Aires, 1878) ; 
D. Anzilotti, Teona generals della respomabilitct dcllo Stato nel diriito 
tnternazwnaie (Florence, 1902) ; Arendt, Lc Droit publu et la neutralite 
de la Belgiijue (Brussels, 1845); Kagao Ariga, La Guerre rusio- 
■/aponaise, au point de vue continental et le droit international (Paris, 
igoS), La Guerre sino-japonai!>e au point de vue du droit international 
(Paris, 1896) ; Sir Sherston Baker, first fteps in International Law 
(London, 1899) ; Barboux, Jurisprudence du eonseil des prises 
pendant la guerre fraiica-ullemande (i K72); Sir T. Barclay, Problems 
of International Practice and Diplomacy (London, 1907) ; T. Baty, In- 
ternaiional Law (Lon Ion, 1909); Bello, Printiplus de derecho 
international, 2nd ed. by Silva (Madrid, 1884) ; Norman Bentwich, 
The Law 0/ Private Property in War with a Chapter o« Conquest 
(Loudon, 1007) ; Bergbohm, Staats-Vertrage und-Gesetse als Quelien 
des Volherrechts (Leipzig, 1877) ; T. M. Bernard, Pour Lectures on 
Hubjeets connected with Diplomacy (London, i8(jS) ; Bluiitschli, 
Das modente Volkerrecht der oivilisirten btaaten als Hcchtsbuch 
dargestelU (N’ordlingen, 18O8), trans. into F'rench by Lardy (Le Droit 
iniernalional eodi/il) (Pans, and ed., 1874), Die hedeutung und die 
Fortschritle des modernen Volherrechts (2nd ed., Berlin, 1873) ; De 
Boeck, Le Droit de la propniti ciinemie pnvie sous pavilion ennenii 
(Paris, 1S82) ; Henri Bomils, Manuel de droit international public 
(1894, 4th ed., by Fauchille, 1904) ; Percy Bordwell, The Law 0/ 
War between Belligerents — a History and Commentary (Chicago, 
1908); Boruemann, Forelaesninger over den positive folkeret (Copen¬ 
hagen, i80()); Brusa, Del modierno dintto Internationale pubhiu-o 
(Florence, 1870) ; De Burgh, Elements of Maritime International 
Law (London, iStiS); Aug. von Bulmcrincq, Praxis, Theorte und 
Codification des Volherrechts (Leipzig, 1874), Das Volkerrecht (1887) ; 
Montagu Burrows, History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
(London, 1897); Charles Henry Butler, The Treaty-making Power 
of the United States (2 vote., New York, 1902) ; Carlos Calvo, Le 
Droit international (stii ed., 6 vote.. Pans, 189(1) ; Cauchy, Le Droit 
maritime inlernattanai eonsidiri dans ses origines et ses rapports avec 
tee progrhs de la civilisation (2 vote.. Pans, 1862), Du respect de la 
proprUti pnvie dans la guerre maritime (Parte, iSOO) ; Camazza- 
Amari, Trattato di diritto internasionale de pace (2 vols., 1867-1875) ; 
Pitt Cobbett, Cases and Opinions on International Law and various 
paints of English Law connected therewith (Londbn, ist ed. 1885, 

' We have seen this in the progress made in the three instances 
given above at the Coiurcss of Paris (1856), the Conference of Berlin 
(1878) and the Hague Conference of 1907. 
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2nd eel. 1892, 3rd ed. 1909) (part i, " Peace '’) ; Miguel Cruchaga, 
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du droit de guerre et de patx (Pans, 1867) ; Jacques Duma.s, Les 
Sanctions de I’arbitrage international (Paris, 1905); E. Duplessix, 
La Loi des nations, projet de code de droit international public {Paris, 
1900); L'Organisation internationale (Pans, J909); Charles Dupuis, 
Les Tarifs douaniers et les trails de commene (Paris, 1895); Le 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW (PRIVATE). There is in every 
territory the law of the land, or territorial law, by which the 
courts decide all cases that include no circumstances connected 
with any foreign territory. Often, however, such a circumstance 
suggests the question whether just'ce does not require that the 
law of some other territor)' shall be applied. Thus the Gretna 
Green marriages, by which English minors escaped the necessity 
of banns or the consent of parents or guardians, suggested the 
question, which was answered in the affirmative, whether even 
in England their validity ought not to be tried by the law of 
Scotland, where they were celebrated. Often, again, the question 
is suggested whether justice does not require that the courts 
of law should allow some effect to foreign legal proceedings, 
.such as a judgment obtained or litigation pending abroad. 
Such questions as the.se are answered by private international 
law, which, since both laws and legal proceedings are emanations 
of public authority, may be defined as the department of legal 
science which is concerned with the effect to be given in the 
courts of law of any' territory to the public authority of another 
territory. The extradition of criminals is also an effect given 
to foreign public authority, but rather by the gos'ernment which 
surrenders tlie criminal (see ExTKAmriON) than by the courts 
of law, whose only function is to check the surrender so far as 
the domestic legislation allows them to do so. If private inter¬ 
national law were defined as the effect to be given by any mode 
in one territory to the public authority of another, extradition 
would be included in it, as is often done ; but since the principles 
governing extradition have little to do with those applicable 
to the other cases, it seems best to treat it as a separate depart¬ 
ment of law, as is generally done in England. 

Comity of Nations. —In the 17th century the Dutch jurists 
Paul and John Voet and Huber brought forward a view which 
has since teen largely adopted in England and the United 
States, namely, that the effect given by courts of law to foreign 
public authority is only due to the comity of nations, but for 
which every possible question before them would have to be 
decided by the law of the land. Comity', in that phrase, may 
only be intended to express the truth that foreign public authority 
has no inherent effect, without denying that the effect which 
domestic public authority allows to it is dictated by justice. 
But the limitations implied in the popular meaning of comity have 
sometimes been made the ground for deciding questions of 
private international law in the manner supposed to be most 
for the interest of litigants belonging to the territory ; the 
phrase is consequently reprobated by most European continental 
writers, and had better be dropped. The justice on which 
private international law is founded acknowledges no interest 
but the general one of intercourse between persons sharing a 
common civilization in different countries. This interest, as 
manifesting itself in the domain of law, it seeks to satisfy, and 
it IS therefore a true legal justice, rightly classed under law, droit, 
redit, diritto, derecho and other corresponding terms. 

Of the two words which, together with law, make up the title 
of our subject, private is justified by the fact that its application 
is between litigants in courts of law, and not between governments 
except so far as they may be such litigants. International 
(although interterritorial would be tetter) is justified by the 
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facts that public authority, which may be internationally foreign, 
has to be considered, and that governments display a great 
interest in the question by concluding treaties about it, and 
occasionally even by suspending diplomatic relations when a 
court of one country has applied to the subjects of another a 
rule which the government of the latter deems unjust. But 
those who think that the primary division of law should be into 
public and private, and not into international (or interterritorial) 
and territorial, obiect to the order in which the three words of 
the name are usually placed, and call the subject “ international 
private law. ’ 

Conflict of Laivs .—This is another name for our subject, 
and indeed an older one than “ private international law,” 
besides being still much used. But although laws may differ, 
they cannot properly lie said to conflict, unless each can 
lay a just claim to application in the same circumstances. 
Now this docs not happen. The justice which points out that in 
certain cases effect ought to be gi\en in one territory to the 
laws or legal proceedings of another really traces the limits 
of laws and legid proceedings in space ; and the tracing of limits 
is rather the prevention ol conflict than its solution. Savigny 
has well pointed out that our subject is analogous to the deter¬ 
mination of the limits of laws in lime, which has to be made 
when the just application of a new enactment is to be distin¬ 
guished from the cx fiosl facta application which cannot justly be 
allowed it. The truth which is aimed at in the phrase “ conflict 
of laws ’■ is that the main problem of our subject is the selection 
of a law for each given case ; but different laws are candidates 
for selerlion, not from anything in them as laws, but from 
differing opinions about the justice of the case. From this 
selection, again, will be seen the contrast Ixtwccn private inter¬ 
national law and attempts at the assimilation of the laws of 
different countries. To a great extent such assimilation is desir¬ 
able, especially in mercantile law, but it must always be limited by 
different views of social order and differences in national habits 
of thought and action. So far as it is realized, private inter¬ 
national law comes to an end with the occa.sion for selection. 

7 'crntory- This word, as entering into the definition of 
private international law', does not imply a separate state, 
whether sovereign or serai-sovereign ; it includes every geo¬ 
graphical area ha\ ing a separate legal system, England and Scot¬ 
land, as well as France or Germany. 'I'lie case of the Gretna Green 
marriages illustrates the necessity of rules of private international 
law between all such, as well as .between areas internationally 
foreign to one another ; and indeed the rules arc so applied, 
and in the language of our subject, the area of every' separate 
legal system is foreign to every otlier such area. Only where a 
rule contemplates a person as attached more or less permanently 
to a particular territory, tlie tic which so attaches him to it may 
be either nationality or domicile if the territory is a separate 
state, as France ; but it can only be domicile if the territory is 
combined with others in one state. Nothing but domicile can 
distinguish British subjects as belonging to England, Scotland 
or Jamaica, or citizens of the United States as belonging to 
New York or Pennsylvania. 

Legal rules must liave relation to the physical and mental 
characters, and the consequent habits of action, of the populations 
for which they are intended ; they would not satisfy legal justice 
if they endangered social order us understood and desired by 
those populations, or if they failed to give due effect to the 
expectations of parties. This must be true for the rules of 
private international law as well as for those of any territorial 
law, and it leads us to ask whether the differences which preclude 
the universid identity of the latter must not also preclude the 
existence of the former. The answer is : (1) That where circum¬ 
stances connected with different territories are concerned, wise 
rules for the selection of a law will generally give better effect 
to the expectations of the parties than an exclusive adherence 
to the territorial law of the court; (2) That llie circumstances 
in which a foreign law is held to apply are exceptional as compared 
with those in which the domestic law applies, and naturally 
occur oftenest among the persons and in the affairs having most 


of a cosmopolitan character, so that the moral shock of applying 
to them a law founded on a foreign social order is greatly attenu- 
‘ited; (3) That throughout Christendom (to which Japan has 
now been added for legal purposes) there does exist, though 
not an identity, yet a considerable similarity in views of social 
order and prevalent habits of thought and action. Within the 
same geographical limits there also exists another requisite for 
the working of a system of private international law, namely, a 
mutual confidence between countries in the enlightenment and 
purity of their respective judicatures, to whose proceedings the 
respect enjoined by the rules of our subject is to be mutually 
given. 

Even within the geographical limits just mentioned there are 
certain differences on point s of social order, especially on marriage 
or divorce, which have hitherto prevented a complete agreement 
being attained in the rules of private international law. But no 
attempt has ever been made to establish any system of the kind 
as between Christian communities and Mahommedan or other 
polygamous ones, or between countries enjoying a Christian 
standard of civilization and those, of which China may be taken 
as an example, which, whether polygamous or not, do not inspire 
the neces.sary confidence in their judicatures. In Turkey and 
other Eastern countries (in which designation Japan is no longer 
included for putties of law) Christians are placed by treaty 
under the jurisdiction in civil matters of their respective consuls. 
When in the courts of Christian countries lia-stern persons 
or circumstances connected with Eastern laws have to be dealt 
witli, the peculiar iastitutions of those countries are not enforced ; 
and while in other re.spects the judges may be assisted by some 
of the rules of private international law, especially .such as have 
for their object to carry into effect the reasonable intentions of 
parties, yet those rules are not applied as parts of an authoritative 
system. 

Rules for the selection of the territorial law to be applied in 
the different classes of rases, or for the recognition of foreign 
legal proceedings, have sometimes been made the subject of 
international treaties, and have often been enticted by territorial 
legislatttres. England possesses a few such enactments, as in the 
Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and many other countries possess 
them to a much larger extent in their codes. Wlicre such enact¬ 
ments exist, or where treaty stipulations have been entered into, 
and the territorial law makes sueh stipulations binding on the 
judges, the courts of law must obey and apply them as they 
must obey and apply any other part of the law of the land. If, 
as in England, judicial precedents are held to be binding, 
so tliat the law of the land consists in part of judge-made law, 
a similar result is produced ; an English court must follow 
English precedents on the application of foreign law or the 
refusal to apply it, to the same extent to which it would be bound 
to follow them on any other point. So far as our matter remains 
open for a judge, he has, to assist him towards a just decision, 
the treaties, written laws and judicial precedents of other 
countries as examplcr., and a va.st literature whicl> has grown 
up in all Clmistian countries. That this apparatus is far from 
having furnished concordant results is due, not only to the 
divergences on points of social order referred to, but also to the 
different bases of the legal systems with which the respective 
govenunents and writers have been familiar. The legal systems 
of different countries have been founded on Roman law, feudal 
law, English common law and still other bases. The arguments 
of lawyers are affected by the prepossessions thence arising, and 
they have comsequcntly failed to arrive by their unaided efforts 
at so much agreement on the rules eff private international law 
as would have been compatible with the conditions and modes 
of life and action surrounding them. But the general accept¬ 
ance of a complete body of rules on private international 
law is a goal which for other countries than England is well 
within sight by the road of intematkmai treaties concluded 
under the joint direction of professional and non-professional 
minds. 

The most remarkable steps taken in or towards the conclusion 
of such treaties are those initiated, to its high credit, by the 
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|;ovemment of the Netherlands. That government first moved 
in the matter in 1874, and has succeeded in assembling at the' 
Hague the ofiicial representatives of nearly all European powers 
in conferences held in 1893, 1894, 1900 and 1904. At these 
conferences rules on many branches of private international law 
were agreed on for submission to the respective governments, 
which has led to conventions, one of the 14th of November 1896, 
three of the 12th of June 1902, and four of the 19th of July 1905, 
regulating the selection of the laws for determining the validity 
of marriage and of contracts made on the occasion of marriage, 
their effects on property and on the status of the wife and 
children, divorce and judicial separation, the guardianship of 
minors and of interdicted persons, the validity of testamentary 
dispositions and the rules of intestate succession, and many points 
of judicial procedure. Tliese conventions may be found at length 
in the Revue de droit internaltonal et de legislation comparie, 
t. 28, pp. 574*579 ; 2* s^rie, t. 4, pp. 485-500 ; and 2' sdrie, t. 7, 
pp. 646-678. A draft relating to bankruptcy was also prepared 
at the conference of 1904, but was intended to serve, not as a 
general convention, but as the base of separate conventions to 
be concluded between particular states. The extent to which ! 
the continent has become united with regard to private inter¬ 
national law appears from the fact that France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Rumania and Sweden are parties 
to all the conventions—that Luxemburg, Ru.ssia and Spain are 
parties to tho.se relating to judicial procedure—and that all the 
ten except Russia, but with the addition of Austria, Belgium 
and Switaerland, are parties to tho.se on the validity of marriage, 
divorce and judicial separation, and the guardianship of minors ; 
while all remain open to adhesion by other powers. It is much 
to be regretted that the British government has declined all 
invitations to take part in this great international worit. 'J’he 
fact must in part be ascribed to the hindrance which the differ¬ 
ence between the English common law and the Roman law 
places, even for lawyers, in the way of joint action with the con¬ 
tinent, and in part to the necessity that the rules laid down in 
any convention should lie enacted for the United Kingdom by 
parliament, the kaders of which belonging to either party take 
no interest in any such matters. 

Next in importance among combined official efforts should be 
mentioned the congress of seven South American states at Monte¬ 
video in 1888-1889, which on many branches of private inter¬ 
national law drew up niles intended for adoption by treaty on 
that continent. 

Nationality : Domiale .—Coming now to the particular rules 
of private international law which are received in England, or 
have been most widely received elsewhere, the most obvimis 
<’ases which present themselves for admitting foreign circum¬ 
stances to influence the decision of a judge are those in which 
rights are so connected with the person of an individual that the 
justice of deciding on them by a law having relation to his person 
speaks almost for itself. Hence arises the notion of a personal 
law, whidi must be that either of the person’s political nation¬ 
ality or of bis domieik, these being the only circumstances that 
for the time being are fixed for the individual, irrespectively of 
the spot where he may happen to be, and of the transaictioo in 
which he may happen to engage. We have seen in the article 
OB DoMicn-E what is the legal meaiaing of that term, how its 
existence is ascertained, that in and long after the middle ages 
it was the usual criterion of the personal law, and that in modem 
times political nationality has largely replaced it as such criterion 
on the continent of Europe. Thus as well by the conventions 
mentioned as by the cocte of many states—France, Italy and 
Germafty among the number—the capacity and .status persons 
is now governed by the few of their political nationality. In 
Latin America the criterion of the personal law is still generally 
held to be domicile, which is among the reasons why the South 
American states prefer to pursue the codification of private 
intematkirval law independently of European conferences and 
conventions. 

The English courts were slo.w to recognize a personal law at 
all, and as fete as Lord EWon’s time they held that the com- 
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petency of a person to contract depended on the tew of the place 
where the contract was made. Their decisions have since come 
into line with the continental decisions so far as to make capacity 
and status depend on a personal law, but not so far as to make 
nationality its criterion. Hence in ^gland, and in a minority 
of European continental countries, of which Denmark is an 
example, the capacity of a party to enter into a contract, whether 
it be disputed on tlie ground of his age, or, in the case of the 
contract of marriage, on the ground of his consanguinity or 
affinity with the other party, will be decided by the law of his 
domicile. Guardians, curators and committees of foreign minors 
or lunatics, deriving their authority from the law or jurisdiction 
of the fetter’s domicile or nationality, can sue and give receipts 
for their personal property, A court will not decree the divorce 
of persons not domiciled within its jurisdiction, and it will 
recognize foreign divorces if, and only if, they liave been decreed 
by a jurisdiction to which the parties were subject by domicile 
or nationality. And the kgitimation of a child by the subsequent 
marriage of its piarents will be held to depend on the law of its 
father's domieik. or nationality. But the reference to the place 
! of contract, carried to North America with the rest of the English 
jurisprudence of that date, still maintains in the courts of the 
United States a struggle with the doctrine of personal law as 
governing capacity and status. 

Here must be noticed a difficulty which arises about the 
application of any foreign law to the capacity for contracting. 
It will be understood by the German provision intended to meet 
it, namely, that “ if a foreigner enters in Germany into a trans¬ 
action for which he is incapable or has only a restricted capacity, 
he is to be treated for tliat transaction as being so far capable 
as he would be by tlte German legislation. This, however, 
does not apply to transactions with regard to rights of family 
or of succession, or to those disposing of foreign immovable 
property ” (.\rt. 7 of the statute enacting the code). In a spirit 
similar to that which dictated the German enactment, the French 
courts have not generally allowed a Frenchman to suffer from 
the incapacity, by his personal law, of a foreigner who contracts 
in France, when the foreigner would have been capable by French 
law, and the Frenchman was in good faith and without great 
imprudence ignorant of his incapacity. Lately a disposition 
has been shown to limit this protection of nationals to the case 
in which the foreigner lias been guilty of fraud. English courts 
usually hold themselves to be more stringently bound by rules, 
whether those enacted by parliament or those adopted for 
themselves , and if they should continue to profess the doctrine 
that capacity depend,s on the law of the domicile, it is not prob¬ 
able that they will deem themselves entitled to make exceptions 
for the protection of persons contracting in England with 
foreigners not enjoying such capacity. The point furnishes an 
illustration of the fact that to deal satisfactorily with so complex 
a subject as private international law requires the assistance of 
the legislature, which again cannot be given with full utility 
unless uniform provisions, to be enacted in different countries,, 
arc .settled by international convention. 

Another ground for the application of a personal law is 
furnished by the cases in which masses of property and rights 
have to be dealt with collectively, by reason of their being 
grouped around persons. The principi instances of that kind 
are when it is necessary to determine the validity and operation 
of a marriage settlement or contract, or the effect of marriage 
on the property of the husband and wife in the absence of any 
express settlement or contract, and when property passes on 
death, either by a will or by intestate succession. 

These matters, at least when the property concerned is movable, 
are generally referred to the personal law of the husbmd at the 
time ek the marriage, or to that of the deceased respectively ; but 
about them, besides the question betrveen domicile and naf^ality, 
there arises the question whether immovable property is to be 
included in the mass governed by the personal law, or H to follow 
the territorial law of its os'n situation (lex situs). Here we Wuch 
the distinction between real and personal statutes which arose in the 
middle ages, when the local legislation of the free cities was con- 
I trasted, under the name of statutes, with the general Roman few. 
I That distinction did not bear the same character at all times, but 
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in the i6th century, under d'Argentre, it acquired its most developed 
form, absorbing all laws into one or other of the two classes, and 
giving a vast extension to the real class, for which was claimed 
exclusive application to immovables situate in the territory of the 
law. In accordance with this sy.stem, the highly feudal character 
of which was very sympathetic to English jurisprudence, English 
iraclice has refused to include English mimovabics in the mass to 
ie dealt with as a unit on marriage or death. But it refers the 
validity and oiieration of a marriage settlement, at least as to 
movables, and the effect of marriage, in the absence of expre.ss 
contract, on the movable property of the husband and wife, to the 
law of the husband's domicile at the time of the marriage, called the 
matrimonial domicile. And with regard to the succession to mov¬ 
ables on death, it adopts the principle of massing them irrespectively 
of their situation, so far as is permitted by the peculiar system under 
which the property in movables situate in England docs not pass 
directly to the legatees or next of km, but to the executors or 
administrators, who are charged with the duty of paying the debts 
of the deceased and distributing the beneficial .suqilus. The validity 
of a will of movables, otherwise than in respect of form (about which 
more hereafter), and the rights, whether under a will or under an 
intestacy, in the beneficial surplus arising from them, are determined 
in England by the law of the testator’s last domicile. On the points 
glanced at in this paragraph the decisions in the United States 
generally agree with those in England, only allowing the pecuniary 
relations of a married couple, in the absence of express contract, to 
lie varied by a change of domicile, notwithstanding that such change 
is in the hu.sband's exclusive power, instead of maintaining them as 
fixed by the matrimonial domicile On the continent of Europe 
I'artisans of a variation after the marriage are scarcely to be found ; 
but as between the nationality and the domicile of the hustiand or 
of the deceased, and on the (|uestion whether the mass to be governeel 
either by nationality or domicile, on marriage or on death, includes 
immovables situate under a different law, the division of opinion, 
legislation and practice is considerable and intricate. 

Lex situs, lex loci actus, lex locj contractus, lex fori. —The law 
of the territor}’ in which they arc .situate (lex situs) is generally 
applied to the property in particular things, whether movable 
or immovable, so far as they arc not included in any mass grouped 
round a person ; in England, therefore, always to immovables. 
In drawing up documents and conducting ceremonies public 
functionaries must necessarily follow the law from which they 
derive their authority, wherefore the law of the place where any 
IHiblic document is entered into, or any public ceremony per¬ 
formed (lex loci actus), is the only one that can lie followed in its 
external form. This maxim applies to the forms of notarial 
acts, and to that of marriage celebrated with the official con¬ 
currence of clergymen, registrars and so forth. And since 
documents and ceremonies entered into without official con¬ 
currence are rarer on the continent of Europe than in England, 
the inevitableness of the form of the lex actus, when such con¬ 
currence is had, has generally led to that form being also held 
sufficient whenever the affair comes to be inquired into later. 
Nor in England has the sufficiency of the form of the lex loci actus 
for the celebration of marriage ever been doubted, but a will 
made by a notarial act in accordance with that law was not 
admitted. Disregarding the distinction between external form 
and internal validity and operation, a will of English land could 
not take effect unless made in English form (that is, since the 
Wills Act of 1837, with two witnesses), and a will of personal 
estate could not be admitted in England to probate unless made 
in the form of the law of the testator’s last domicile. But now, 
by Lord Kingsdown's Act, pa.s.scd in 1861, there are given for 
wills of personal property made by British subjects, besides the 
form of their last domicile, three alternative forms, namely, the 
form of the place of making the will, that of the testator’s domicile 
at the time when it was made, and that of the part of the British 
dominions where he had his domicile of origin—only the first 
of the three, however, being offered when the will is made in 
the United Kingdom ; and no will is to be revoked or invalidated 
by a change of the testator’s domicile after making it. 

The law of the place of contract, lex loci contractus, is distinguished 
into that of the place where the contract is entered into, lex loci 
contractus celehratt, and that of the place where it is to be per¬ 
formed, which, from the particular case in which the performance 
consists only in a payment, is called lex loci solutionis. To the first 
of these is generally referred the formal validity of a contract, so far 
as entered into without the intervention of a functionary, and 
therefore not covered by the pnnciple of the lex loci actus, and .so far 
also as the performance is not tied to any particular {ilace. For 


I example, the form for contracting marriage, whether with official 
I intervention as in England, or by private and even oral contract as 
I in Scotland, depends, both as to necessity and as to sufficiency, on 
i the law of the place of contracting it. But as to the internal validity, 
j interpretation and operation of a contract, there lias been and stul 
I remains much difference of opinion between the iaws of the place of 
: contracting and of that of stipulated performance ; the former being 
I supported, among other grounds, on some texts of Roman law which 
! Savigny has shown to have been misunderstood, while the latter 
agrees much oftener with the intention of the parties. The English 
I decisions do not adhere closely to either of those laws, but while 
repealing much of the traditional language about the lex loci con¬ 
tractus, they aim at doing substantial justice by referring a contract 
to that place with which its matter has the closest connexion, or 
which the intention of the parties points out. 

In matters of legal procedure every court follows its own practice 
exclusively (lex fori), as, for instance, whether the remeefy on a 
contract shall be damages or specific perfonnance, and whether a 
judgment may be executed against the person or only against the 
I property of a party. A point much disputed under this head is 
whether the time of limitation of actions shall, as held in the United 
Kingdom, be decided by the lex fori, as an incident to the procedure, 
or by the lex loci contractus in one of its varieties, as an essential 
modality of the obligation. 

Renvoi. —We will now suppose that the rules of private 
international law, as practised in any countr)' (A), refer a case 
arising in its courts to the law of another country (B), as being 
that of the domicile or nationality of a person, and tliat those 
rules as practised in (B) in turn refer (renvoient) the same case 
to the law of (A), as being that of the nationality or domicile 
or perhaps of the locus actus ; what are the courts of (A) to 
! decide ? This question, which involves nothing less than that of 
: the meaning in which the reference to a law is to be understood 
in our subject, has during recent years excited great discussion 
I both among the jurists and in the courts of all nations. It is 
; answered by the English courts to the effect that (B) by its 
i reference back (renvoi) has disclaimed the control of the case, 
j which must therefore be decided without regard to (B)’s par- 
I ticular laws. See In re Trufort, 36 Ch. D. 600, and In re Johnson, 

! 1903, 1 Ch. 821. This principle practically gives efficacy to the 
renvoi, and coincides with the express provisions both of the 
; above-mentioned convention of the 12th of June 1902, Art. j, 
as to the right of contracting marriage, and of the statute enacting 
the German code. Art. 27, as to capacity generally. The Englisli 
law agrees in opinion, and is supported by a numerical pre- 
i ponderance of the judicial precedents in I'Vance and Belgium ; 

I but it must l)c admitted that a numerical preponderance of the 
j jurists who have declared themselves hold that the courts of (A) 

I ought to apply the particular laws of (B). 

Public Order. —It must not be supposed that the law of the 
I land, the proper territorial law of the court which has to deal 
I with a case in which foreign circumstances arise, always gives 
! way to the foreign law pointed out by the general maxims which 
: even that particular court accepts. All rules for the application 
I of foreign laws are subject to an exception commonly called that 
of public order, i.e. where such application would interfere with 
essential principles of morality or policy received in the territory. 
This reservation is usually made in general terms where legisla¬ 
tion on private international law is attempted, as in Article 6 
of the Code Napoleon, and preliminary Article 12 of the Italian 
code ; but the courts have to administer it, as they have also 
I in England and other countries where it rests only on judicial 
I practice, and the greater or less extent given to it is one of the 
causes of the uncertainty and want of uniformity in our subject. 
One example often quoted is the refusal of the courts in all 
Christian countries to give effect to polygamous marriage, but 
this case goes deeper still, for none of the countries in which 
polygamous marriage exists is allowed to enter at all into the 
communion of private international law. All, .so far as Great 
Britain has settled legal relations with them, are among those 
in which British subjects live under consular protection and 
jurisdiction, or (in Egypt) under that of the Mixed Courts. A 
better instance is afforded by the refusal of courts, normally 
; within the pale of European legal communion, to recognize 
divorce as dissolving a marriage, notwithstanding that it has 
been decreed under the personal law. As another instance, 
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there can be little doubt that an incapacity to marry imposed 
by the personal law in virtue of religious vows or orders would' 
be disregarded by the English courts in the case of a person- 
marrying in England. Again, it is established in England that 
damages cannot be recovered for a tort unless the act complained 
of was a wrong both by the law of the country where it was done 
and by the law of England ; and Article 12 of the statute 
enacting the German code is in accordance with that doctrine. 
Now the law of the country where the act is done would naturally 
give the standard for measuring its legal consequences, and it 
seems to be due to the connexion which laws qualifying acts as 
wrongs have with public order that respect for that law is 
tempered by respect for the law of the countries in which it is 
invoked; but Article 8 of the Belgian code refers the liability 
for torts to the former law without any restriction. 

Foreign Judgments .—In the rules which have passed before 
us in the foregoing general review it is easy to perceive a leading 
motive—that of securing, so far as public order allows, the cer¬ 
tainty and stability both of personal and of business relations in 
the international or interterritorial intercourse which has always 
accompanied civilization, but is now especially frequent and 
extensive. It has been attempted to erect this motive into a 
guiding principle of law, laying down that rights once accrued 
in any territory, or sometimes, it is said, by virtue of any terri¬ 
torial law, are to be recognized and enforced, subject to the 
requirements of public order, in any other territory in which 
they may be invoked before a court of justice. From this, 
wliich may be called the principle of the acceptance of foreign 
rights, it is claimed that the rules of private international law 
are to be deduced, and that by their consonance with it any 
such rules are to be tested when proposed. The difficulties of 
the subject, however, do not admit of being unlocked by so 
simple a key. They meet us again when we inquire in what 
territory, or by virtue of what territorial law, a particular 
alleged right has accrued. Persons belonging by domicile 
or nationality to A enter in B into a contract to be performed in 
C ; where and by virtue of what law does either acquire a right 
against the other ? Is it to be in or by the law of their homes, 
where they arc normally, though not always necessarily, to be 
sued ? Or of the country where they contract, which for various 
purposes, as those of police, but not for all purposes, has the 
control of them when they contract ? Or of the countiy' where 
their contract is to be performed, under a similar control by 
which, perhaps extending to the very acts of performance, they or 
their agents may be brought by the operation of their contract ? 
Evidently we cannot apply the principle to guide us in our choice 
of a law till the very problem which that choice presents has first 
been solved. There is, however, one case in which the principle 
of the acceptance of foreign rights leads to a conclusion, namely, 
where the right has been declared by the judgment of a competent 
court, which may have been given in an ordinary case, presenting 
no question of private international law, but in which, if such a 
question arose, it has been solved by choosing the law and basing 
the judgment on it. The rule in England and in many other 
countries as to foreign judgments is that the judgments of com¬ 
petent courts in other territories (foreign in the sense of civil law, 
whether politically foreign or not) are to be enforced without 
reopening the merits of the questions disposed of by them. In 
some countries, however, a foreign judgment is examinable 
on its merits before being enforced. This was formerly the 
unquestioned rule in France, though the practice there seems 
to be now turning the other way. In the system adopted in 
England everything turns on the competence. For ju(%ments 
in rem, declaring or disposing of the property in a thi^, the test 
of competence is that the thing, whether movable or immovable, 
was within the territory of the court. Judgments which declare 
the status of a person, as with regard to marriage or majority, 
are competent if the person was subject to the jurisdiction by 
nationality or domicile. The property or the status is. treated 
as being what has been so declared or decreed. For judgments 
in personam,, decreeing the payment of a certain sum, the test 
of competence for the present purpose is again that the person 
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against whom it was pronounced was subject to the jurisdiction 
by nationality or domicile ; the judgment may then be sued on 
as giving of itself a good title to the sum decreed by it to be 
paid. For domestic purposes the competence may exist on 
quite other grounds. By its own territorial law a court may be 
authorized to entertain a suit in personam because the plaintiff 
possesses its nationality, as by Article 14 of the code Napoleon, 
or because the contract sued on was made or was to be performed 
in the territory, and so forth. But judgments based on these 
grounds will not be enforceable outside the territory. Here we 
touch the root principles of our subject. The distinction between 
domestic and international grounds of competence can only be 
explained by the history of law, and we come in sight of the fact 
that the rules of private international law rest finally on con¬ 
ventions which could not have existed if the civilization of 
different countries had not so much that was common in its 
origin and in the course which it has followed, but which suit the 
life of those countries just because that life is itself another 
outcome of those common antecedents. 

Authokities.— The best authority on the history of private 
international law to the end of the j8th century is Laine, In(ro~ 
(tuction au droit internationalprtvi’ (2 vols., Paris, 1888). For modem 
progress the most copious materials are to be found in the Revise 
de droit international et de Ugislaiion comparie (Brussels, from 1869): 
the Journal du droit international prive et de la jurisprudence com- 
par^e (Paris, from 1874); and the Annuaire de Vinstitut de droit 
international (Paris, from 1877). The most comprehensive general 
treatise is that of von Bar, of which the 2nd edition appeared at 
Gottingen in 1889, and has been translated ; The Theory and Practiu 
0/ Private International Law, by L, v. Bar, 2nd ed , translated, 
by Gillespie (Edinburgh, 1892). Other works, many of great merit, 
are numerous in all languages ; but in this, as in every dcjiartment 
of law, the first place for England and the United States must be 
given to the different Law Reports, since in those countries it is 
not in the study but on the bench that the highest legal intellect 
is usually displayed, and the judgments delivered are often essays 
on the points involved- The following works, however, among 
others, treat tlic subject from the English or United States point of 
view; Story, Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, foreign and 
DomestUy 8th ed , by Bigelow (Bo-ston, 1883) ; Wharton, A 
Treatise on ihe Conflict of Laws or Private International Law (2nd 
ed., Philadelphia, 1881); J. Westlake, A Treatise on Private 
International Law, with Principal Reference to its Practice in England 
(4th ed , I-ondon, 1Q05); Foote, A Concise Treatise on Private 
International Jurisprudence, based on ihe Decisions in the English 
Courts (3rd ed , I-ondon, 1904); A. V. Dicey, A Digest of the Law of 
England with Reference to the Conflict of Laws (2nd ed., London, 1908); 
Beale, A Selection of Cases on the Conflict of Laws, with Notes and 
Summary (Cambridge, Mass,, 1900-1903); Bate, Notes on the Doctrine 
of Renvoi (1904). (Jno. W.) 

INTERPELLATION (from Lat, interpellare, to interrupt), 
a term meaning, in general, an interruption, more particularly 
used of a method of procedure adopted in some of the legislative 
chambers of continental Europe, especially those of France and 
Italy, and somewhat similar to that of a motion to adjourn the 
House in the British parliament. It was originally confined to the 
asking of a question, after due notice, on some affair of state. 
It is now, however, the chief means by which the policy or action 
of the ministry of the day is challenged. An interpellation can 
be brought on without the consent of the minister to be attacked ; 
it is usually made the subject of a general debate, and generally 
ends with a vote of confidence or want of confidence in the 
ministry. The right of permitting or vetoing an interpellation 
rests with the chamber. In France a tendency has been growing 
among deputies to use the interpellation as a method of attack 
on or accusation against individual colleagues. 

INTERPLEADER, in English law, the form of action by which 
a person who is sued at law by two or more parties claiming 
adversely to each other for the recovery of money or goods 
wherein he has no interest, obtains relief by procuring the rival 
claimants to try their rights between or among themselves only. 
Originally the only relief available to the possessor against such 
adverse claims was by means of a bill of interpleader in equity. 
The Interpleader Act 1831 enabled the defendant in such cases, 
on application to the court, to have the uiiginal action stayed and 
converted into a trial between the two claimants. The Common 
Law Procedure Act of i860 further extended the power of the 
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common law courts in interpleader; and the Judicature Act 1875 
enacted tliat the practice and procedure under these two statutes 
should apply to all divisions of the High Court of Justice. The 
Judicature Act also extended the remedy of interpleader to a 
debtor or other person liable in respect of a debt alleged to be 
assigned, when the assignment was disputed. In 18S3 the acts of 
1831 and i860 were embodied in the form of rules by the Rules 
of the Supreme Courts (1883), O. Ivii. by reference to which all 
questions of interpleader in the High Court of Justice arc now 
determined. The acts themselves were repealed by the Statute 
Law Revision Actof the sameyear. Interpleader isthe equivalent 
of multiplepoinding in Scots law. 

INTERPOLATION (from lat. interpolare, to alter, or insert 
something fresh, connected with poltre, to polish), in mathe¬ 
matics, the process of obtaining intermediate terms of a series 
of which particular terms only are given. The cubes, for instance, 
shown in the second column of the accompanying table, may 


Number. 

Cube of Number. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

27 

4 

64 


125 

() 

2 !() 


be regarded as terms of a series, and the rube of a fractional 
number, not exceeding the last number in the first column, 
may be found by interpolation. The process of obtaining the 
cube of a number exceeding the last number in the first column 
would be extrapolation ; the formulae which apply to inter¬ 
polation apply in theory to extrapolation, but in practice 
special precautions as to accuracy are necessary. The present 
article deals only with interpolation. 

The term is usually limited to those cases in which there 
are two quantities, x and 11, which are so related that when x 
has any arbitrary value, lying perhaps between certain limits, 
the value of u is determinate. There is a given series of associated 
values of u and of x, and interpolation consists in determining 
the value of u for any arbitrary value of .v, or the value of x for 
any arbitrary value of «, lying between two of the values in the 
senes. Either of the two quantities may be regarded as a function 
of the other; it is convenient to treat one.x, as the “ independent 
variable,"the other, u, being treated as the “dependent variable," 
i.e. as a function of ». If, as is usually the case, the successive 
values of one of the quantities proceed by a eonstant increment, 
this quantity is to be regarded as the independent variable. 
The two series of values may be tabulated, those of x being 
placed in a column (or row), and those of m in a parallel column 
(or row); u is then .said to be tabulated in terms of x. 'lire inde¬ 
pendent variable x is called the argument, and the dependent 
variable u is called the entry. Interpolation, in the ordinary 
sense, consists in determining the value of u for a value of x 
intermediate between two values appearing in the table. This 
may be described as direct interpolation, to distinguish it from 
inverse interpolation, which consists in determining the value of 
X for a value of u intermediate between two in the table. Tlie 
methods employed can be extended to cases in which the value 
of u depends on the values of two or more independent quantities 
x,v, . . . 

In the ordinary case we may regard the values of .v as measured 
along a straight line OX from a fixed point O, so that to any value 
of X there corresponds a point on the line If we represent the 
corresponding value of u by an ordinate drawn from the line, tlie 
exlreimties of all such ordinates will lie on a curve which will be the 
graph of « with regard to x. Interpolation therefore consists in 
detennining the length of the ordinate of a curve occupying a 
particular position, when the lengths of ordinates occupying certain 
specified positions are known. If « is a function of two variables, 
A' and y, we may similarly represent it by the ordinate of a surface, 
tile position of the ordmate being determined by the values of x 
and of y jointly. 


The aeries or tables to which interpolation has to be applied may 
for coavcmence be regarded as tailing into two main groups. The 
first group comprises mathematical tables, i.e. tables of mathematical 
functions; in the case of such a table the value of the function u 
for each tabulated value of x is calculated to a knovm degree of 
accuracy, and the degree of accuracy of an inteqiolated value of u 
can be estimated. The second group comprises tables of values 
which are found expenmentally, e.g. values of a physical quantity 
or of a stotistical ratio; these values arc usually subject to certain 
"errors " of observation or of random selection (see Probability). 
The methods of interpolation are usually the same in the two groups 
of cases, but special considerations have to be taken into account 
ill the second group. The line of demarcation of the two groups is 
not absolutely fixed; the tables used by actuanes, for instance, 
whicli are of great importance in practical life, are based on statisti¬ 
cal observations, but the tables formed directly from the observations 
have been “ smoothed ’’ so as to obtain series whicli correspond in 
form to the series of values of mathematical functions. 

It must be assumed, at any rate in the case of a mathematical 
function, that the “ entry ” « varies continuously with the " argu¬ 
ment " j, i.e. that there are no sudden breaks, changes of direction, 
&c., in the curve which is the graph of u. 

Various methods of interpolation are described Mow. The 
simplest is that which uses the principle of proportional parts ; 
and mathematical tables are usually arranged so as to enable tills 
method to be employed. Where this is not possible, the methods arc 
based either on the use of Taylor's Theorem, which gives a formula 
involving dificrential cocfiicients (see Infinitesimal Calculus), 
or on the properties of finite dilierentcs (see Dii'i-erf.nces, Calculus 
of). Taylors Theorem can only be applied directly to a known 
mathematical function ; but it can be applied indirectly, by means 
of finite diflcrences, in various cases where the form of the function 
expressmg u in terms of a is unknown ; and even where the form 
of this function is known it is sometimes more convenient to deter¬ 
mine the dillcreutia] coefficients by means of the difleiences than 
to calculate them directly from llicir mathematical expressions. 
I'iiially, there are cases where we cannot even employ finite-differ¬ 
ence formulae directly. In these cases we must adojit some special 
method ; e.g. we may instead of « tabulate some function of «, 
such as its logarithm, which is found to lie amenable to ordinary 
processes, then determine the value of this function corresponding 
to the particular value of x, and thence determine the corresponding 
value of u itself 

In considering methods of iiiterjxilation, it will be assumed, 
unle.ss the contrary is stated, that the values of x proceed by a 
constant increment, which will be denoted by h. 

In order to see wdiat method is to be employed, it is usually 
necessary to arrange the given senes of values of u in the form of a 
table, as explained above, and then to take the successive differences 
of « The diflcrences of the successive values of u are c^ed its 
prst differences ; these form a new senes, the first differences of 
which are tlie second diflere.nres of u : and so on. The systems of 
notation of the differences are explained bnefly below For the 
fuller discussion, reference should be made to rjiFFERr-NCEs, Cal¬ 
culus OF. 

I. Interpolation from Mathematical Tables 
A. Direct Interpolation. 

i. Interpolation bv lirst Differences. —The simplest cases are 
those ill which the first difference m u is constant, or nearly so. 
For example . — 


Example 1. —(M^log,„A). Example 2.—(«-log,„A). 


X 

u. 

1st Diff. 


X. 

u. 

1st i>lfi. I 



4 




+ 1 

t'j-fi 

•6373S9S 

lOon 


7-40 

•8(192 3 

59 

4-.3-(2 

-6376898 

1000 


7‘‘(I 

•K6982 

1 

1 

4'.34.3 

•6377898 

TOOO 


7-42 

•87040 

59 

4 -.344 

•637S898 

1000 


7'1.3 

•87099 

5H 

4'345 

•6379898 



7-44 

■K7157 



In Example i the first difference of u corrcsiiondmg to a difference 
of is'ooi in X is -oooiooo; but, since we are working throughout 
to seven places of decimals, it is more convenient to write it 1000, 
This system of ignoring the decimal fioint in dealing with differences 
will be adopted througliont this article. To find « for an inter¬ 
mediate value of A we a.ssume the principle of proportional parts, 
I.e. we assume that the difference in « is proportional to the difference 
in X. Thus for A = 4-3.j2q45 the difference in u is -045 of 1000 — 04.5. 
so that « is •6376808-0000045 =-6377843, For A = 4'342g4482 
the ilifference in « would be 944 '82, so that the value of u would 
apparently be -6376808-t •000094482—•637784282. This, however, 
would be incorrect. It must be remember^ that the values of 
u are only given " correct to seven places of decimals,” i.e. each 
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tabulated value differs from the corresponding true value by a tabular 1 
error which may have any value up toij oi -0000001 ; and we \ 
cannot therefore by Interpolation obtain a result which is correct \ 
to nine places. If the interpolated value of u has to be used in 1 
calculations lor which it is important that this value should be as 
accurate as possible, it may be convenient to retain it temporarily 
in the form ■637t)»98 +944 82 = -6377842 82 or -6376898 + 944* = 
-6377842*; but we must ultimately return to the seven-place 
arrangement and write it as -6377843. The result of interpolation 
by first difference is thus usually subject to two inaccuracies, the 
first being the tabular error of « itself, and the second being due to 
the necessity of adjusting the final figure of the added (proportional) 
difference. If the tabulated values are correct to seven places of 
decimals, the interpolated value, wrth the final figure adjusted, will 
be within -ooooooi of its true value. 

In Example 2 the diflercnoes do not at first sight appear to run 
regularly, but this ts only due to the fact that the final figure in 
each value of « represents, as explained in the last paragraph, an 
approximation to the true value. The general principle on which 
we proceed is the same ; hut we use the actual difference correspond¬ 
ing to the interval in wliich the value of x lies. Thus for x = 7-41373 
we should have m --86982 + (-373 of 58) =-S7004 ; this result 
being correct within -00001. 

2. Interpolation b\ Second Differences .—If the consecutive first 
differences of « arc not approximately equal, we must take account 
of the next order of differences For example : — 


Example 3.—(« = log ,„x). 


X. 

u. 

1st Diff. 

211(1 Dlff. 

(fO 

77815 

+71S 


t>-l 

78533 

^ 706 

- 12 

()-2 

79239 

+695 

- 11 

6-3 

76934 

+ 6S4 

-11 

(.-4 

■8uOi8 

4 673 

-11 

<■■5 

•8129T 




In such a case the advancDW-differenu formula is generally used. 
The notation is as follows. The senes of values ol ,r and of u arc 
resp(-ctivcly a,,, a,, a.^, . . . and «j, «.j, . . ; and the suc- 

ccs.sive differences of 11 arc denoted by Au, A“«, . . . Thus Au„ 
denotes m, - and A-m,, denotes An, - Am„ - ttj - 2 h, + The 
value of 1 for which u is .sought is sujiposcd to lie between a„ and .1,. 
If we write it equal to Aj + gj.r, - a,,) = ,i„ +#/i, .so that 6 lies between 
o and I, we may denote it by ,1^, and the corresponding value of 
u by Kj We have then 


Uf~u„ + ffAu^ 


«(I 




A’h„-- 


(>)- 


Tables of the values of the coeiheients of A^h, and A“ko to three 
jilaces of decimals for various values of d from o to i are given in 
the ordinary collections of mathematical tables ; but the formula 
is not really convenient if we have to go beyond A-m,,, or if A-»(„ 
Itself contains more than two .significant figures 

To apply the formula to Example 3 for .r ~ 6-277, "'e have 
«=-77, so that «(=-79239-1 (-77 of 695) - (-089 of - 11) --79239 + 
53.5 15-t o 98= -79775. 

Here, as elsewhere, we use two extra figures in the intermediate 
calculations, lor the purpose of adjusting the final figure m the 
ultimate result 

3. Taylor's Theorem .—Where differences beyond the second 
are involved, Taylor’s Theorem is useful. This theorem (sec In- 
FiNiTitsiMAL CALCbfilis) gives the formula 

, (P fP , , 

He - M„ j (lit + f I + cj-j + ... (2), 

where, c,, Cj, c,, . . . are the values for a of the first, second, 
third, . . . differential coefficients of K with regard to ,r. The values 
of f,, fj,, . . . can occasionally be calculated from the analytical 
expressions for the differential coefficients of « ; but more generally 
they have to lie calculated from the tabulated differences. For this 
purpose central-difference formulae are the best. If we write 


line, then (see Dotbrehces, Caiculps or) the values of c„ e>, 
are given by ' 


1-1=a5«„ - l!|i8=w„+ - ttiiaS'Mo+ 

<;j = S'lq, - .^6X+ . . 

ca = aJ“wa - -t 1 WS’wn - -. . 

ra = 6X- ■ - • 

• - - 

Ca^i‘u„-imu„+... 


U)- 


If a calculating machine is used, the formula (2) is most conveniently 
written 


«»=«„+p,e 

P,=c, + iPa« 
P2 = r2 + ^Pa^ 


(5)- 


Using 9 as the multiplicand in each case, the succes.sive expressions 
- - ■ bVP„Pi. U0 are easily calculated. 

As an example, take tan x to five places of decimals, the 
values of x proceeding by a difference of i It will be found that 
the following is part of the table :— 

Example 4.—(M=tanA). 


A. 

«. 

ISt Plff. 

2nd Diff. 

3rd Did. 

4th niff. 



+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

, '’ 5 ° 

214451 

10153 

732 

96 

16 

: 66° 

i 

2*24604 

10981 

828 

115 

19 

67' 

2 35585 


94 ^ 


18 


To find u for a — 66"23', wc have 0 == 23/60— *3^133333 The followmg 
shows the full working : in actual practice it would be abbreviated 
The operations commence on the right'hand side. It will be noticed 
that two extra figures are retained throughout. 


«o- 



/xS^Ufi 


.1.24604 

•1 10567‘W 
- 17W 

+ 8380 " 

,*i8 

■1 105^’ 

-f igllO 

4 ios«“ 

0 = +» 0549 ^* 
Jp2«=+ 161M 

Cg~ 4 826*- 

1,71 

+105®® 

U-- -f J./*" 

«^ = '.‘.287I0 

l*i = + ! 07 i(yM 


P 3 = + 107^ 



The value 2‘2870907, obtained by retaining the extra figures, is 
correct within 7 of ‘oooox {§ H), so that 2*28710 is correct within 
•00001 1. 

In applying this method to mathematical tables, it is desirable, 
on account of the tabular error, that the differences taken into 
account in (4) should end with a difference of even order. If, e.^. 
we u.se calculating Cj, and o, we ought also to use for 

calculating r.j and {4, even though the term due to would be 
negligible if were known exactly 

4. Geometrical and A If^ebraical Interpretation —In applying the 
principle of proportional parts, in such a case as that of Example i, 
we in effect treat the graph of n as a straight line. We see that the 
extremities of a number of consecutive ordinates lie approximately 
in a straight line: t.e, that, if the values are correct within 
a straight lino pa.sses through points which are within a corresponding 
distance of the actual extremities of the ordinates ; and we assume 
that this is true for intermediate ordinates. Algebraically wc treat 
u as being of the form A + Ba, where A and B are constants deter¬ 
mined by the values of u at the extremities of the interval through 
which we interpolate. In using first and second differences we treat 
u as being of the form A + Bi +C.r*; /> we pass a parabola (with 
axis vertical) through the extremities of three consecutive ordinates, 
and consider that this is the f^aph of tt. to the degree of accuracy 
given by the data Similarly in using differences of a higher order 
wc replace the graph by a curve whose equation is of the form 
m-A + Ba+Ca''*+Da‘'’+. . . The various forms that interpolation- 
formulae take are due to the various principles on which ordinates 
are .selected for determining the values of A, B, C . . . 


ju3Mo^ J(AMn + AM-,) 

Shift — 

^ ( A®m -1 + A-'*«„.^ 

&c. 

so that, if (as in §§ i and 2) each difference Is placed ^positc the 
space between the two quantities of which it is the difference, the 
expressions . . . denote the differences of oven order in 

a horizontal line with tig, and fiSui^, • • • denote the means 

of the differences of odd order immediately below and above this 


B. Inverse Interpolation. 

5. 'I'o find the value of x when u is given, i.e to find tlic value of 
0 when ug is given, we use the same formula as for direct inter¬ 
polation, but proceed (if differences beyond the first are involved) 
by successive approximation. Taylor's 'Iheorem, for instance, 
gives 

e 



( 0 ). 




yoS 
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We first find an approximate value for B : then calculate P,, and 
find by (6) a more accurate value of then, if necessary, recal¬ 
culate Pj, and thence B, and so on. 

II. Construction of Tables by Subdivision of Intervals 
6 When the values of m have been tabulated for values of x 
proceeding by a difference A, it is often desirable to deduce a table 
in which the differences of x arc A/n, where w is an integer. 

If n IS even it may be advisable to form an intermediate table in 
which tlie intervals arc ^A. For this purpose we have 

Wj = ill-’o'*' ^i) (7)1 

where 

V - u- -I- 1 - T + ... 

= .. ) 1 ] ( 8 ). 

The fijllowing is an example ; the data arc the values of tan v to 
five places of decimals, the interval in x l>cing i®. The differences 
of odd order are omitted for convenience of printing. 


Example 5. 


X. 

Mr-tun A, 5-M 

1 S*u 
' 

i 5 ««. ' U. 

u = mean t)f i 
valuesofU.l 


-4 

1 

1 + 

+ 



7f 

3-27085 

' 100 

5 i 3-2679495 




i 


1 

3-37504 

73 j° 

74“ 

3*^87.^ 1 2808 

1 T12 

23 i .V4839298 




i 

! 

! 

3-00588 

74 *“ 

75 ° 

.173205 340C) 

1 187 

la ^ 3*7278317 





1 

1 

3*86671 

75 i° 

70° 

, 4*01078 4107 

260 

31 ! 4 '«^ 5.50 22 




1 



4-165 V-> 

701“ 

77 ° 

, 4 M 3 T 4 y ,') 2)5 

3«4 

6,| 4-32501 07 




If a new table i.s formed from these values, the intervals being 
it will b(‘ found that differences beyond the fourth are negligible 
To subtlivide A into smaller inter\als than |A, various methods 
mav l>e used. One is to calculate the sets of quantities which in 
the new table will lie the successive differences, corre.spondmg to n,,. 
Hi, and to find the intermediate terms by .succe.ssive additions 
A better metliod is to use a formula due to J. D, Everett. If we 
write i -B, Everett’s formula is, in its most symmetrical form, 



For actual calculations a less symmetrical form mav be used. 
Ifcnoting 


(»+,)»(»-,) («+/)(» I !)«(»- !)(»- 2 ) 

a III-I S «, + 


3 I 


by 9V,, we have, for interpolation between «„ and 
M|, + OAk,, feV, + i bV„ 


(10) 

(It), 


the successive values of e being i/h, 2/h, . . (m - i)/h. For 

interpolation between «, and Mj we have, with the same succession 
of values ol $, 

—ti, 1-ftAw, + i.gV] (ta). 


The values of , .sV, in (12) are exactly the same a.s tho.se of oV', 
in (ll), but m the reverse order. The process is therefore that (1.) 
we find the .successive values of «j + (fA«„, &c., j'.e. we eonstruct a 
tabic, with the required intervals of x, as if wc had only to take 
first differences into account; (11.) we construct, m a parallel column, 
a table giving the values of 9V,, &c .; (lii.) wc repeat these latter 
value*) placing the set belonging to each interval /i in the interval 
next following it, and writing the values in tlie reverse order ; and 
(iv.) by adding horizontally we get the final values for the new table 
As an example, take the values of tan ,t by intervals of J° in 2, 
as found above (Ex 5). The first diagram below is a portion of this 
table, witli the differences, and the second shows the calculation of 
the terms of (11) so as to get a table in which the intervals are O’l 
of 1The last column but one in the second diagram is introduced 
for convenience of calculation. 


74°-.5 


M - tan 


X. 


Example 6. 


5 i(. j H-u. j 

Pu 

5 ‘m. 


+ 

-f- 

11147 

(12 


- 700 


8 

11847 , 

7 " 


: 770 

j 

9 

12(07 ' 

70 



X. 

Wo+^AWo. 

sV). 


9 V. 4 -,-,V.. 

u. 

73°-(> 


- 22 35 




73-7 


-39 It 



, 

73-8 


-44 71 

. 


. 

7 . 3°-9 
74"-0 

3-4S741 00 

-33 54 



3-48741 

74 °-i 

3*51110 40 

-2458 

-33 54 

-58 12 

3-51052 

74°-2 

3 -53479 80 

-43 02 

-4471 

-87 73 

3 - 53.392 

74-3 

3-55849 20 

-49 Id 

-.39 11 

-88 29 

3-55761 

74”-4 

74°-5 

3 *58218 60 
3*60588 00 

- 36 «9 

- 22 35 

-59 24 

3-58159 

3-60588 


The following are the values of the coefficients of »j, SHt,, {*«,, 
and J%, in (q) for certain values of 11. For calculating the four 
terms due to in the case of n = ,5 it should be noticed that the 
third term is twice the first, the fourth is the mean of the first and 
the third, and the second is the mean of the third and the fourth. 
In table i, and m the la.st column of table 2, the coefficients are 
corrected in the last figure. 



CO 6 %. 

Tadle 1 —II 

“5 

CO. M. 

! CO. 5‘h. 

CO. 5''m. 

+ j 

1 


_ 

-2 1 

-032 

•ooU 33 <) 

•00135168 — 1/740 approx. 

■-t 1 

-050 

•010752 

. - 0022 ( 1304 ,^ 1/442 ,, 

•0 ' 

•004 

• 011(148 

-oo2t9(>I()- 1/417 

•8 

•048 

•008001 

•ooiWo^lZ-l /(»24 


TAnLE 2 .— II- 

10 . 


CO. u. 

CO. dhi 

CO. dHt. 

CO 6'‘m 

+ 

•0165 

•00329175 

•000704591 

*2 

'0320 

'<*iO()4^6oo 

•00 r 451680 

•3 

•04 *>3 

•00889525 

•001887064 

•4 

•05()0 

*01(75200 

•002263040 

■5 

-062.5 

-01171875 

•002441406 

•6 

•0640 

•01 i648(X) 

•00239(1160, 

■7 

*0593 

•01044225 

•002115799 ; 

•8 

*048f» 

•oo8o(>40o 

*001605120 ! 

■9 

-0285 

•00454575 

■000886421 


Table 

3. — tl -12. 


CO. «. 

CO. 8-u. 

CO 8*u. 

CO. 5%. 

+ 


+ 


1/12 

-013792438 

•002753699 

*000589023 ! 

2/12 

*027006173 

■oo53'>3726 

•001145822 1 

.3/*2 

•0390()25oo 

*0076904 40 

•001636505 1 

4/12 

-049382716 

•009602195 

*002032211 ' 

5/12 

-057388117 

•010979^13 

■002307357 1 

0/12 

•062500000 

•011718750 

*002441406 

7/12 

•064139660 

*oii736(»()7 

*002419911 

8/12 

•06172H395 

•010974937 

*002235432 

9/12 

•054687500 

*009399414 

*001888275 , 

10/12 

-042438272 

•007014103 

•001387048 1 

TI/I2 

*024402006 

*003855178 

*000748981 I 


III. C.ENEI1AL On.SERVA110.VS 

7. Deyivation of formulae —The advanciug-difference formula 
(i) may be written, in the symbolical notation of finite differences, 

« 9 =(i+A)*M„=K“i<„ (13); 

and it is an extension of the theorem that if « is a positive integer 

«„ = «, + wA»„+ .., ( 14 ), 


the series being continued until the terms vanish. The formula 
(14) is identically true : the formula (13) or (i) is only formally true, 
but Its applicability to concrete cases is due to the fact that the 
scries in (1), when taken for a definite number of terms, differs 
from the true value of U9 by a " remainder " which in most cases is 
very small when this definite number of terms is properly chosen. 

Everett's formula (9), and the central-difference formula obtained 
by substituting from (4) in (2), are modifications of a standard 
formula 


"9 


-Ug-f dSui + ^ ^ I —^ 


I+ 1 )S(| 9 - 1 ) 

^‘31 


3 “«, + 


(0 + i)e{D - ,){o- 2 ) 
4I 


S*Ug+... (15), 


3 ' 4 S 741 

3*60588 
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which may similarly be regarded as an extension of the theorem 
that, if « is a positive integer, 


«» = «,) + mJmj + 


... (16). 


There are other central-difierence formulae besides those mentioned 
above ; the general symbolical expression is 


where 


Uf = (co.sh ShD + smh #AD) «„ (17), 

cosh jjAD-fi, sinh|AD = iJ (t8). 


8. Comparative Accuracy. —Central-difference formulae are usually 
more accurate than advancing-difference formulae, whether we 
consider the inaccuracy due to omission of the " remainder " 
mentioned in the last paragraph or the error due to the approxi¬ 
mative character of the tabulated values. The latter is the more 
important. If each tabulated value of « is within i ip of toe 
corresponding true value, and if the differences used in the formulae 
arc the tabular differences, >.e. the actual successive differences of 
the tabulated values of «, then the ratio of the limit of error of up, 
as calculated from the first r terms of the scries in (1), to jp is the 
sum of the first r terms of the scries 


I + o+«(i - f) + 0(1 - 0) {2-e} + ,»,0(i - o)(2 - o)(3 -f} + 

io(i - 0)(2 - 0)(3 - 0)(4 - 0) + - 0) .. . (5 - 0) + ..., 

while the corresponding ratio for the use of differences up to 
inclusive in {4) or up to J’ew, and fb'up in (9) (i.c. in effect, up to 
f'O't ‘Uj) is the sum of the first p-t i terms of the series 

0(1 - 0 ) (I 4 0)0(1 _ 0)(2 - 0) 

■*' 1.1 (2 l)“ 

(2 4 0)(l4 0)0(l-0)(2-0)(3-0 ) , . 

(3ip 

it being supposed in each case that 0 lies between o and i. The 
following table gives a comparison of the respective limits of error ; 
the lines I. and II give the errors due to the advancing-difference 
and the central-difference formulae, and the coefficient p is omitted 
throughout. 

Taulb 4. 


Error due to use of Differences up to and 
including 




ISl. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. j 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

-.5 

) 1, . . 

•500 

•62.3 

•Si 3 

I 

I 497 

2*132 

' 3147 

(11. . . 


■025 

•025 

•tiqo , 

•090 

■74.5 

•74.5 


f I. . . 


•580 ' 

•721 

■g(io j 

I'. 14.1 

I -976 

3-042 


ill. . . 

•500 1 

•.iSo 

•5S0 

•(>2^ 

•(>24 

•b 53 

•653 

'•4 

f 1 . . . 

•“500 , 

•620 

•812 

' 1-104 ■ 

I •.5.53 

2-265 ! 

3-422 

(II. . . 


■020 

'O2O 

•088 i 

•688 

734 : 

1 

•734 


f 1. . 

• 5 (X> 

•620 

•788 

i 

1*024 

1-306 

I -886 i 

2*700 

1 

(II. . . ; 

•300 ; 

•(>20 

•(>20 

J -088 ; 

-688 

•734 ’ 

■ 7.14 


( 1. . . i 

•300 ' 

■380 1 

■076 

■800 1 

•969 

i ‘ 2 i 3 ; 

1 -582 


(11. . . 

■500 : 

•580 1 

■580 

•024 1 

•024 

1 '(>53 ■ ‘(>53 


In some cases the differences tabulated arc not the tabular differ¬ 
ences, but the corrected differences: t e. each difference, like each 
value of «, is correct within 4 ip. It does not follow that these 
differences should lie used for interpolation. Whatever formula 
is employed, the first difference should always be the tabular first 
difference, not the corrected first difference ; and, further, if a central- 
difference formula is used, each difference of odd order should be the 
tabular difference of the corrected differences of the next lower 
order. (This last result is indirectly achieved if Everett’s formula is 
used.) With these precautions (i.) the central-difference formula is 
slightly improved by using corrected instead of tabular differences, 
and (ii.) the advancing-difference formula is greatly improved, being 
better than the central-difference formula with tabular differences, 
but still not so good as the latter with corrected differences. For 
#= "5, for instance, supposing we have to go to fifth differences, the 
limits 4 1 497 and 1 '696, as given above, become 4 -627 and 
i "575 respectively. 

9. Completion of Table of Differences .—If no values of u outside 
the range within which we have to interpolate are given, toe series 
of differences will be incomplete at both ends. It may be con¬ 
tinued in each direction by treating as constant the extreme 
difference of the highest order involved; and central-difference 
formulae can then Iw employed uniformly throughout the whole 
range. 

Suppose, for instance, that the values of tan * in § 6 extended 


only from 2^ = 60° to x = 8o°, we could then complete the table of 
differences by making the entries shown in italics below. 


Example 7 . 


X. 

« = tan AT. 

bu. 

SHi. 

i-‘«. 

3'*«. 





+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 



(>77S 


34 




60“ 

1-73205 


4^5 


9 





7200 


43 




61® 

1 *80403 


468 


9 





7008 


32 




02' 

1 -88073 


520 


9 





8188 


61 




<'3 

1-96261 


.581 


10 





87O9 


71 




04" 

2 05030 


652 


9 



75“ 

3'73205 

. 

3409 

* 

187 


I's 



27873 


788 


73 


76° 

4*01078 


4>97 


2(0 


51 



32070 


1048 


124 


77° 

4-.33148 


5245 


384 


64 



37315 


14,32 


188 


78° 

4-70463 


6677 


572 


64 



43992 


2004 




79° 

5-14455 


8681 




64 



52673 


aSxS 


316 


80® 

5-67128 


‘>509 


1140 


64 



6.//SJ 


jgbS 


3S0 



For interpolating between x = 6o° and 2 =61“ wc should obtain the 
same result by applying Everett's formula to this table as by using 
the advancing-difference formula; and similarly at the other end 
for tlie receding differences. 

Interpolation by Substituted Tabulation, 

10. The relation of u to x may be such that the successive differ¬ 
ences of It increase rapidly, so that interpolation-formulae cannot 
lie employed directly. Other methods have then to be used. "The 
best method is to replace « by some expression v which is a function 
of u such that (i) the value of v or of u can be determined for any 
given value of it or of v, and (ii) when v is tabulated in terms of x 
the differences decrease rapidly. We can then calculate v, and 
thence «, for any intermediate value of a. 

If, for instance, we require tan 2 for a value of 2 which is nearly 
oo”, it will be found that the table of tangents is not suitable for 
interpolation. We can, however, convert it into a table of cotangents 
to about the same number of significant figures; from this we can 
easily calculate cot 2, and thence tan 2. 

11. This method is specially suitable for statistical data, where 
the successive values of u represent the area of a figure of frequency 
up to successive ordinates. We have first to determine, by in¬ 
spection, a curve which bears a general similarity to the unknown 
curve of frequency, and whose area and abscissa are so related that 
either can be readily calculated when the other is known. This 
may lie called the auxiliary curve. Denoting by { the abscissa 
of this curve which corresponds to area u, wc find the value of { 
corresponding to each of the given values of u. Then, tabulating 
i in terms of 2, wc have a table in which, if the auxiliary curve 
has been well chosen, differences of f after the first or second are 
negligible. We can therefore find f, and thence «, for any inter¬ 
mediate value of 2. 

Extensions. 

12. Construction of Formulae .—Any difference of u of the rth 
order involves 241 consecutive values of «, and it might be ex¬ 
pressed by toe suffixes which indicate these values. Thus we might 
write the table of differences 


X. 

u. 

1st Diff. 

2 ikI Dirt. 

3rd Diff. 

4th Ditt. 



] 

(-1,0) 


(- 2, - I, 0, i) 



«« 


(-1,0,1) 


( -2, -1,0,1,2) 



(0.1) 


(- 1 , 0 , I, 2 ) 


*•1 

«1 


(o> 1. 2) 


(-1,0,1,2,3) 



(I, 2) 


(0. 1, 2. 3) 


x-i 

“•A 


(I. 2, 3) 


(0-1.2,3,4) 

\ 


(2, 3) 


(1.2, 3, 4) 

• 

: 

. 
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The formulae (i) and (15) might then be written 
x-x. 


X - .r„, , , V - X.. 

K =«„+-, "(O, I) f -7 " 


ik 


'{O, 1, 2) + 


X ^ X,, A ~ X, X - X.i 


2 h 




■>. 1,2,3)+■ ■■(I'}), 


p"(o. 


■ *( - I, o, i) + 


A' - A i 

2h 


3 ^^ 


■'( - I, o, I, 2) + ... (20). 


The general principle on which these formulae are constructed, 
and which may be used to construct other formulae, is that (i.) 
we start with any tabulated value of ti, {11.) wc pass to the successive 
differences by steps, each of which may be either downwards or 
upwards, and (iii ) the new suffix which is introduced at each step 
determines the new lactor (involving a) for use in the next term. 
For any particular value ol i, however, all formulae which end with 
the same diflerenre of the rth order give tlic same result, provided 
tabular differences arc used If, lor instance, wc go only to first 
differences, we have 

' ■ ’“(O, I) - »,+ ' “ ''(O, 1) 

ideiitically 

i.V Ordinates not EijuidislanI —Wlipn the successive ordinates in 
the Kraph o( H are not ecpudistant, i.r. when the dihcrcnces of 
successive values of ,i are not equal, the above principle still applies, 
provided the differences are adjusted in a particular way Let the 
values ol 1 lor which « is tabulated be « - .i„ 4 a/i, /) — a,, + jih, f - -v,, 4 - 
y/i, . . . I'hcn the table becomes 



I 

Aflj listed Diflcrences. 


UstDiff 

1 

2 nd Diff. 

&c. 


«. ; 




! (a, li) 




"a , 

(®. p, 7 ) 



I (13.7) 



c-x^ 

«v 




1 

1 




In this table, however, (a, p) does not mean ~ u^, but (mu - uj 4- 
(/S-o): (a, ft, -y) means {(( 3 , -/) - (a, (7 - a); and, generally, 

any quantity in the column headed " rth diff." is 

obtained by dividing the diScrence of the adjoining quantities in 
the preceding column hy (0-y)/)', II the table is formed in this 
way, wc may apply the principle ol § iz so as to obtain formulae 


such as 


h 


■ It) 


r - a 
h 


A - b 

~lh ' 


«-»r' h ' h '-zA ■ 


. fl, 7 ) f 
(». |3, 7) + • 


(21), 


(22). 


The following example illustrates the method, h being taken 
to be 1°;— 


Example 8. 



u =sm X. 

ist Diff. 

2nd Diff. 

3rd Diff 

X. 

(adjusted). 

(adjusted). 

(adjusted). 




- 

1 

20° 

*3420201 

102932 30 



\ 22' 

•374fx)0() 

iOi24.‘) 

1123 OO 

48 75 

23° 

-3907311 

I5}i8t)<) 00 

1222 50 

48 30 

26® 

•4.38.37“ 


1303 OO 



156194 00 


47 49 

27 ° 


151857 Oo 

14-1547 

40 OO 

32” 

•5290T93 

14.5.523 67 

158.3 48 


7111 ° 

•57,3.5764 





To find « for x- 31'', we use the values for 20°, 27°, 32° and 35°, 
and obtain 


«=-4383711 oo + |(i56i94 00)4-'’ • -^(-144547)4- 

12' ’-/(--16001 =-SiSosSo. 

which is only wrong in the last figure. 


If the value» of « occurring in (21) or (22) arc m,, . . . U;,, 

corresponding to values o, 6, c, ... 1 of x, tlie formula may be 
more symmetrically written 


u- 


(x-b)(x-c) ...(x-l) 

(a - b)(a ~c).. .(a - /)"“ 


(x-a){ x-c)...(x-t )^ 

(0(0-/) “A + 


(x^a)(*-6)(x-c)... 


(2.3)- 


This is known as Lagrange's formula, but it is said to be due to 
Euler. It is not convenient for practical use, since it does not show 
how many terms have to be taken in any particular case. 

14. InierpolahoH from Tables of Double Entry. —When u is a 
function of x and y, aud is tabulated in terms of x and of y jointly, 
its calculation for a pair of values not given in the table may be 
effected cither directly or by first forming a table of values of u 
in terms of y for the particular value of x and fhen determining « 
from this table for tlie particular value of y. For direct interpolation, 
consider that ^ represents differencing by changing x into A' 4 i, 
aud A' differencing by changing y into y-t-1. Then the formula is 

and the right-hand side can be developicd in whatever form is most 
convenient for the particular case. 

Referencfs —For general formulae, with particular api>licalioii.s, 
see the Text-book of the Institute of Actuaries, part ii (1st ed. 18H7, 
2iid ed. 1902), p. 434; H. 1 . Rice, Theory and Practice of Inter¬ 
polation (1899). Some historical references are given by C W 
Merrifield, " On Quadratures and Interpolation,” Bril. Assoc 
Iteport (1880), pi. 321 ; sec also Encycl. der math. vol 1. jit. 2, 

jip. 800-819 For J. 1 ). Everett's formula, sec Quar Jour. Pure 
and Applied Maths., .No. 128 (1901), and Jour. Inst. Actuaries, 
vol. XXXV. (1901), ]). 452. .As to relative accuracy of different 
formulae, see Pros. Eon Math. Soc. (2) vol iv. p. 320. F.xample.s 
of interpolation by means of auxiliary curves wiil be found m 
Jour. Koval Stat Soc. vol. Ixiii. pp. 433, 637. See also Dii-’i-'Kiiences, 
Calculus of, (W. F. Sh.) 

INTERPRETATION (from Lilt, interprelari, to expound, 
explain, fitter pres, an agent, go-between, interpreter; inter, 
between, and the root pret-, possibly connected with that seen 
cither in Greek c/ipufeu-, to .speak, or vpaT-ruv, to do), in general, 
the action of explaining, or rendering the sense of an obscure 
form of words or an unknown longue into a language compre¬ 
hended by the person addressed. In legal use the word “ inter¬ 
pretation " is employed in the sense of ascertaining the meaning 
of the language of a document, as well as its relation to facts. 
It is also applied to acts ol parliament, as pointing out the sense 
in which particular words used therein arc to be understood. 
The interpretation of documents and statutes is subject to 
definite legal rules, the more important of which will be found in 
the articles Contract, Statute, Will, &<•. 

INTERREGNUM (Lat. inter, between, and regnum, reign), 
strictly a period during which the normal constituted iiuthority 
is in abeyance, and government is carried on by a temporary 
authority specially appointed. Though originally and specific¬ 
ally confined to the sphere of sovereign authority, the term is 
commonly used by analogy in other connexions for any suspension 
of authority, during which affairs arc carried on hy specially 
appointed persons. The term originated in Rome during the 
regal period when an tnlerrex was appointed (traditionally 
by the senate) to carry on the government between the death 
of one king and the election of his successor (see Rome : History, 
ad init.). It was subsequently used in Republican times of 
an officer appointed to hold the comitia for the election of the 
consuls when for some reason the retiring consuls had not done so. 
In the regal period when the senate, instead of appointing a king, 
decided to appoint interreges, it divided itself into ten decuries 
from each of which one senator was selected. Each of these ten 
acted as king for five days, and if, at the end of fifty days, no 
king had been elected, the rotation was renewed. It was their 
duly to nominate a king, whose appointment was then ratified 
or refused by the curiae. Under the Republic similarly interreges 
acted for five days each. When the first consuls were elected 
(according to Dionysius iv. 84 and Livy i. 60), Spurius Lucretius 
held the comitia as interrex, and from that time down to the 
Second Punic War such officers were from time to time appointed. 
Thenceforward there is no record of the office till 82 b.c., when the 
senate appointed an interrex to hold the comitia which made 
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Sulla dictator (Appian, BeU. civ. i. 98). In 55, 53 and 52 
intmeges are again found, the last-mentioned being on thi 
occasion when Pompey was elected sole consul. 

The most noteworthy use of the term “ Interregnum ” 
in post-classical times is that of the Great Interregnum in 
German history between the death of Conrad IV. (1254) and 
the election of Rudolf of Habsburg (1273). See Germany: 
History. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. The phrase “ interstate com¬ 
merce,” as used in the United States, denotes commerce between 
the citizens of different states of the Union. The words “ inter¬ 
state ” and “ intrastate ” are not found in the constitution nor, 
until comparatively recently, in decisions of the courts or in 
legislative acts (probably being first used officially in 1887 in the 
Interstate Commerce Act). The constitution of 1789 uses the 
phrase “ commerce among the states,” and the first official 
decision interpreting the phrase says that ” it may very properly 
be restricted to that conomercc which concerns more states than 
one ” (Chief Justice Marsliall in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 194). 
Commerce among the states is there distinguished from 
“ commerce which is completely internal, which is carried on 
between man and man in a state, or between parts of the same 
state, and which does not extend to or affect other states.” It 
was declared {Lehtgh case, 145 U..S. 192) that commerce between 
two persons in the same state is not interstate even when there 
is a temporary deviation to the soil of another state ; but later 
{Hanley case, 187 U.S. O17, distinguishing the Lchtgh case) it 
was declared that as to transportation, such commerce is inter¬ 
state. The courts have interpreted commerce to denote not 
merely a mutual selling or traffic, but as ‘‘ a term of the largest 
import,” including intercourse for the purposes of trade in any 
and all its forms (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 194, and Welton v. 
Missouri, 91 V.S. 280). Thus have been included not only 
the actions of trading, navigation, transportation, and communi¬ 
cation, but also the instruments and agents employed, including 
even telegraph messages and, in the extremest cases, lottery 
tickets,' 

The decision of the question where federal control of interstate 
traffic ends and state control begins has been one of great practical 
difficulty. In general it has been held that whenever a com¬ 
modity begins to move as an article of trade from one state to 
another, commerce in that commodity between the states has 
begun. Mere intention to ship goods does not make them 
subjects of interstate commerce, but they must actually be 
put in motion or committed to the carrier for that piiiqjose 
{Coe V. Errol, 116 U.S. 517). As a practical guide in deciding 
when state control should be resumed, the court as early as 1827 
{Brown v. Maryland) laid down the “ original package rule,” 
that the taxing power of the state should begin when the origmal 
package in which the goods had been imported into the state 
had been broken up or sold. The injustice of allowing goods 
to t)e held thus, for long periods escaping local taxation, led 
to a modification of the rule in 1868 {Woodruff v. Parkham, 8 
Wall. 123), and such goods after reaching their destination 

’ The lottery tickets were included only by a divided court 
(Lottery Cases, 188 U.S. 321) four judges emphatically dissentmg. 
The moral issue doubtless influenced a decision so difficult to reconcile 
witli other opinions of the court, which otherwise had held regularly 
that commerce involves the physical movement of persons or ttungs 
and does not include the contractual relations between citizens 
incident to commercial intercourse. Not all things incidental to 
commerce are included in it, and it has been held that the following 
are not included : bills of exchange (in 1850, Nathan v. Louisiana, 8 
How. 73), trade marks (in 1879, trade mark cases, 100 U.S. 82), 
insurance (in 1869, Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168). and manufacturing 
(in 1895, U.S. V. Knight Co., 15O U.S. i). In the last-named ca.se, 
which concerned a combination of sugar refineries controlling a large 
proportion of the product of the country, it was said that commerce 
succeeds manufacture and is not a part of it. The relation of the 
manufacturer to interstate and foreign commerce being thus only 
incidental and indirect, the business is subject to state control. 
By a series of dectsions the transportation of persons has been 
decided to be commerce. (In 1848, passenger cases, 7 How. 283. 
In 1867, Crandall v. Nevada 6, Wall. 35. In 1875, Henderson v. the 
Mayor of Stew York, 92 U.S. 259, &c.). 
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may be taxed as property in common with other property in 
the state.* 

Reason jor Federal Control of Interstate Commerce, —Immedi¬ 
ately after the close of the War of American Ind^Dcndencc 
in 1783 appeared the separatist tendencies and local jealousies 
usual in a confederation. The Congress of the Confederation 
had no power to levy tariff duties or to regulate commerce 
between the states, and the separate states freely and recklessly 
exercised their rights in this matter. Though commerce at that 
time was comparatively unimportant, the results of this restric¬ 
tive policy were most unfortunate. The Annapolis Convention 
of 1786 was called by the Virginia legislature to take into 
consideration the trade of the United States and to consider 
how far a uniform system in their commercial relations might be 
necessary to the common interests and their permanent harmony. 
This conference resulted in the call of the Philadelphia Conven¬ 
tion of 1787, which framed the present Ckinstitiition. Chief 
Justice Marshall, in one of the early cases on this subject {Brown 
V. Maryland, 12 Wheaton 419, in 1827), said in words often since 
quoted : It may be doubted whether any of the evils proceeding 
from the feebleness of the federal government contributed more 
to that great revolution which introduced the present system 
than the deep and general conviction that commerce ought to 
be regulated by Congress.” 

Every year has increased the importance of the congressional 
power of regulating commerce. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, each neighbourhood supplied nearly dl its 
needs by its own industry, but improving means of transportation 
and communication have multiplied the commercial ties between 
the citizens of the various states. This change went on slowly 
until 1830, more rapidly between 1830 and i860, and at an 
ever-hastening pace after the Civil War. Until 1824 no case 
involving directly the consideration of this power reached the 
United .States Supreme Court. Prom 1824 to 1840 the Supreme 
Court decided an average of one-third of a case a year; from 
1841 to i860, an average of three-fourths of a case ; from 1861 
to 1870, an average of one case ; from 1871 to 1880, an average 
of nearly six cases ; from i88i to 1890, an average of more than 
seven cases ; and from 1891 to 1900, an average of more than 
ten cases. The decisions have not been entirely uniform, and 
there were some decisions too contradictory to be explained by 
any ingenuity. The Supreme Court itself has said {Fargo v. 
Michigan, 121 US. 230) that ” it may be admitted that the 
court has not always employed the same language, and that 
all of the judges of the court who have written opinions for It 
may not have meant precisely the same thing.” Though in the 
period just preceding the Civil War the doctrine of states’ rights 
tended to weaken somewhat the federal power, the broad 
outlines of the interpretation by Chief Justice Marshall laid down 
in 1824 in Gibbons v. Ogden remain to-day almost undimmed. 

Interstate Commerce in the Federal Constitution. —Freedom 
of trade, without discrimination, between the citizens of all the 
states was in the main ensured by one brief sentence, usually 
called the “ commerce clause ” of the federal constitution :— 
“ The Cbngress shall have power ... to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes” (Art. i, sec. 8, clause 3). Hardly less important 
is the power ” to make all laws wliich shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof ” 
(Art. 1, sec. 8, clause 18). To the same end of freedom of 
commerce. Congress is limited in that “ no tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any state,” and ” no preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 

'■* The question arose with reference to tJie police power of the state 
in tho.se states prohibiting the liquor traftic, anti in 18S9 it was held 
(Leisy V. Hardin) that, in the absence of legislation by Congress, the 
right to sell goods taken into a state was unrestricted. This made 
it impossible for a state to exclude the importation of liquors to 
be sold within its terntory, but this difficulty was remedied by the 
Wilson Onginal Package Bill of 1890, which made liquor subject to 
the pohee powers of the state to which it was carried. 
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ports of one state over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another ” (Art. i, sec. 9, clauses 5 and 6). Directly and by 
implication, Congress was granted a number of other powers 
over commerce, in that it may coin money, establish uniform 
laws of bankruptcy, establish post-offices and post roads, 
regulate weights and measures, exercise admiralty jurisdiction 
(now interpreted to extend to all public waterways accessible 
to the traffic of more than one state), grant patents and copy¬ 
rights, and use the power of taxation to protect, repress or even 
destroy the agencies of commerce (e.g. state bank notes). But 
these powers can be exercised only in ways which favour and 
make free the intercourse among all parts of the nation. 

Even if the commerce clause had been omitted from the 
Constitution, a large part of its object would have been attained 
by certain prohibitions upon the states as follows: “ The 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states ” (Art. 4, sec. 2). 
“ No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the 
net produce of all duties and impost, laid by any state on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the trea.sury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress ” (.\rt. i, sec. 10, clause 2). “ No state 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage ” 
(Art. I, sec. 10, clause 3). Thus by threefold measures of 
precaution was ensured domestic freedom of trade from every 
point in the land to its farthest frontiers. 

Negative Working of the Commerce Provisions .—For nearly a 
hundred years these, provisions were important only in their 
negative effects of preventing the states from granting special 
privileges to their citizens or taxing unequally the citizens of 
other states. The decision in 1824 of Gibbons v. Ogden stopped 
the attempt of the state of New York to grant the monopoly of 
steamboat traffic on the waters of that state. Had the clear 
and unequivocal opinion in that case been different, local 
ingenuity doubtless would have devised a multitude of discrimina¬ 
tions. “ The power to tax involves the power to destroy,” and 
ever since the decision of McCulloch v. Maryland in 1819 it 
has been held that no agencies created by the federal government, 
such as banks or legal tender notes, are subject to state taxation, 
and the rule has also been laid down repeatedly by the Supreme 
Court (for the first time in 1886) that no burden can be laid upon 
the act of taking goods into or out of the state, of soliciting sales, 
or of delivering goods even though the tax is without discrimina¬ 
tion as between the state’s own citizens and others ; that is, 
interstate commerce “ cannot be taxed at all ” (Robbins v. 
Shelby County Taxing District, 120 US. 489).' 

' However, a very important distinction is drawn between taxing 
the commerce and taxing property employed in commerce. With 
the increase of interstate commerce, the states have been hard 
pushed to find sources of revenue adeijuate to their increasing needs. 
The courts, therefore, have sought to draw a line between taxes on 
the privilege of carrying on interstate commerce and taxes on the 
property employed in carrying on such commerce as a part of the 
general body of property in the state. Thus it has been held in the 
case of State freight Tax (1872, 15 Wall 232) that a state could not 
lay a tax on freight transported from one state to another, and yet 
the same year the court held in State Tax on Gross Receipts (15 Wall. 
384) that a tax was valid when laid upon the receipts of railways 
organized under the laws of Uie state, as upon a fund which had 
become incorporated with the general mass of property. This latter 
decision vns by a divided court (three of the nine judges dissenting), 
but it has since been frequently confirmed. The tax on gross receipts 
of all railway companies doing business in the state has been supported 
when levied in proportion to the mileage within as compared with 
the total within and without the state (Erie Ry. v. Pa., 21 Wall. 492). 
This .so-called " unit rule," as applied either to gross receipts or to 
the entire value of an interstate railway, has been upheld in a number 
of decisions. The method of taxation by gross receipts, however, has 
not tended to increase of late, but the unit rule, as applied to ad 
valorem taxes on property, is more and more being applied. Every 
case involving the distinction between a tax on commerce and a tax 
on property employed in commerce presents its own difficulties, yet a 
practical way is thus found to prevent discriminating action by the 
several states, while leaving to them adequate sources of revenue. 


Federal control of interstate commerce has been interpreted 
by the courts to be exclusive of any control by the states. This 
is not self-evident in the clause, “ Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce among the several states.” Over some 
other subjects the power of the federal and state governments 
is concurrent, the state being able to act until Congress enacts 
some conflicting legislation. Although the early decisions 
suggested that the power of Congress was exclusive, yet for 
nearly a century no positive decision was rendered and no 
positive action was taken by Congress. Between 1870 and 1886 
the states made great progress in the regulation of railways on 
the assumption that until Congress had acted the states were 
free to act. The question was put beyond doubt in a series 
of decisions establishing the principle that the non-action of 
Congress indicates its will that commerce shall be free and 
untrammelled and that the states cannot interfere either through 
their police power or their taxing power.^ 

Positive Federal Regulation .—Though the regulation of inter¬ 
state commerce up to the Civil War was mainly negative, some 
positive actions of the federal government had indirect effects 
on commerce, as, for example, the coinage of money, the estab¬ 
lishment of post-offices, the charter of the first and second United 
States banks, and the charter of the Pacific Railroad. The 
power to do these things was conferred by the Constitution in 
some cases directly, in other cases by implication in that any 
means appropriate to lawful ends might be employed (as in case 
of charter of the United States Bank, McCulloch v. Maryland). 
From 1850 to 1862 the federal government had made numerous 
land grants in aid of railways, but always to the states, not 
directly to the corporations, and it had never until 1862 granted 
a charter to a railway, canal, turnpike or transportation 
company. In i866 Congress passed an act authorizing railway 
companies whose roads were operated by steam to carry 
passengers, freight, &c., “ on their way from any state to another 
state and to receive compensation therefor and to connect with 
roads of other states so as to form continuous lines for the 
transportation of the same to the place of destination.” * This 
act, so vague and general in its terms, had very little effect, 
though it has been the occasion of considerable litigation to 
determine its influence upon existing police laws of the states. 
In 1884 Congress established the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for preventing the exportation of diseased cattle and for the 
extirpation of disease among domestic animals. This had little 
significance at the time for interstate commerce, its purpose 
being to meet the objections of foreign countries to the importa¬ 
tion of Amerir.an meat. In 1887 was passed the Interstate 
Commerce Act, providing a national commission to supervise 
interstate railways. In 1888 was passed an Arbitration Act, 
replaced in J898 by an act which provides that in case of disputes 
between common carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and their employees, conciliation shall be tried, and, in case 
this should fail, indicates the methods that may be used for the 
voluntary submission of the dispute to a board of arbitration. 

“ 1873, Slo/e Freight Tax, 13 Wall. 232; 1887, Robbins v Shelby 
County Taxing District, 120 V.S. 489; Wabash R. R. Company v 
Illinois, 118 V.S. 557. The last-named ca.se arose out of the attempts 
of the state of Illinois to prevent discrimination between two shippers, 
both being its own citizens and within its own borders, one of whom 
was being charged more than the other for a shorter .shipment on the 
same line and in the same direction, from a point outside the state. 
The court, applying the established definition of interstate commerce 
with verbal formality of logic, decided that the state could do 
nothing, for even in such a case all regulation of interstate commerce, 
from the beginning to the end of a shipment, was confided to Congress 
exclusively. Thus a clause whose clear purpose was to prevent one 
state from burdening unequally the citizens of other states was 
successfully invoked by a private corporation to forbid the state 
securing equality of treatment for its own citizens as regards such 
parts of shipments as lay within its own borders. Moat railway 
traffic was by this decision declared to be subject to legislation by 
Congress but Congress had not acted. The impossibility of this 
situation was so evident that the Interstate Commerce Act, long 
under discussion, became a law a few months later. 

’ This was probably aimed at the discriminating between New 
York and Philadelphia (see speech of Charles Sumner on the railroad 
usurpation of New Jersey inU.S. Senate, February 14, iSbj), 
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In 1890 was passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, making illegal 
every contract and combination in restraint of trade or com¬ 
merce among the several states or with foreign nations. In 1893 
a Safety Appliance Act, the administration of which was put 
into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pro¬ 
moted the safety of employees and travellers, and required the 
roads ei^aged in interstate commerce to equip their cars and 
locomotives with automatic couplers and brakes. In 1895 was 
prohibited the interstate carriage of condemned carcasses of 
animals, and of lottery tickets (see above reference to the inter¬ 
pretation of the Lottery Act), in 1897 of obscene literature, and 
m 1900 of game killed in violation of state laws. In 1901 carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce were required to make full 
reports of all accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In 1902 was prohibited the interstate carriage of dairy products 
falsely labelled or branded as to the state or territory in which 
produced, and in 1903 the Secretary of Agriculture was em¬ 
powered to establish rules concerning importation and trans¬ 
portation of live stock. In 1903 the Bureau of Corporations was 
established with power to investigate the conduct of corporations 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, excepting common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. In 1903 the 
Interstate Commerce Act was amended by the Elkins Act, 
making much more difficult the granting of rebates. In 1905 
the President was authorized to grant medals of honour to 
persons who by their daring save life or prevent accident on 
railways. In 1906 the Interstate Commerce Act was amended in 
important particulars (specified below). In 1906 were passed 
pure food laws, greatly enlarging the duties of the Department 
of Agriculture in reference to inspection of foods prepared for 
interstate commerce. 

TIu Interstate Commerce Act. —The period of positive action 
by Congress in the regulating of interstate commerce practically 
begins, therefore, with the enactment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act of February J8.S7, the outcome of fully seventeen years of 
agitation and discussion. The law was modelled in large part 
upon English arts. It applied to common carriers wholly by 
railway, and partly by railway and partly by water when both 
arc used under a common arrangement for continuous shipment; 
forbade unjust discrimination and undue and unreasonable pre¬ 
ference ; made it unlawful to charge more for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance (though a 
carrier might be freed by the Commission from the working of 
this provision); and forbade pooling and division of earnings. 
The administration of the law was entrusted to a Commission 
of five members, appointed by the President. From this act 
much was expected, but eighteen years of its operation gave as 
net results little more than a greater uniformity of railway 
accounting and much better understanding by the public of the 
nature of the railway problem. Discrimination and secret 
rebates continued. The anti-pooling clattse (pretty generally 
recognized by the well-informed to be a mistake) prevented 
open but not secret agreements between carriers, and probably 
hastened the movement toward consolidation. The long and 
short haul clause was made meaningless by the judicial inter¬ 
pretation that any competition, even that of other carriers 
subject to the act, justified the railway in charging more for a 
shorter than for a longer haul. The effectiveness of the Com¬ 
mission was destroyed by the judicial decision that it had no 
power to fix rates for the future. Until 1897, the Commission, 
when it adjudged a rate unreasonable, usually declared what 
rate was rca.sonable, and directed the carrier to reduce the rate 
by a given date to the designated maximum. Of 135 orders 
made in decisions rendered in the first ten j'cars of the Com¬ 
mission, 68 prescribed a maximum rate for the future. In 1897 
it was finally decided in the Cincinnati Freight Bureau Case 
(167 U.S. 479) that Congress had not conferred upon the Com¬ 
mission the power to prescribe any rate for the future. The 
court said that Congress might fix the rate itself or authorize 
a sub-tribunal to do so, but that Congress had not yet given that 
authority. 
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The need of further legislation had been felt from the beginning 
by many, and after 1903 the agitation became very active. The 
position taken by President Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
m 1904 made the amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act 
the principal political issue before Congress in the sessions of 
1905 and of 1906. After the most remarkable senatorial debates 
heard at Washington in years, followed with close interest by 
the country, a number of amendments became law on the Z9th 
of June 1906. The act was strengthened to a degree hardly 
expected by the most earnest advocates of revision. A numbCT 
of minor changes made in the light of experience were : increasing 
the number of commissioners to seven and their pay to $10,000 ; 
facilitating procedure and the taking of evidence; requiring 
thirty days' notice of a change of rates; requiring appeal from the 
Commission’s decision to be taken within thirty days; empower¬ 
ing the Commission to establish joint rates and to order switches 
to be built. The following are generally thought to be still more 
important changes: (i) Including within the application of 
the act pipe lines (particularly for oil), express and sleeping car 
companies, and all the facilities and services in connexion with 
goods transported ; (2) giving publicity to railway business 
by empowering the Commission to prescrilSe all forms of accounts 
and to examine the books at all times, and by forbidding any 
other accounts or memoranda to be kept by the companies ; and 
(3) empowering the Commission to prescribe reasonable maxi¬ 
mum rates to take effect within not less than thirty days and to 
continue not over two years unless set aside by the courts. 

The Anti-Trust Act of iSgo. —The growth of large corporations 
with some degree of monopoly power, the so-called trusts, had 
called forth in a number of the states anti-tru.st law's before 1890. 
When it became evident that the states were not succeeding in 
dealing with the problem, public sentiment found expression in 
the .Sherman Anti-Trust Act, approved on the 2nd of July 1890. 
This act declared illegal and criminal, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both, every contract in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states or with foreign nations. 
The statute thus changed the common law wherein such con¬ 
tracts were merely unenforceable but not criminal. This act was 
at first construed by the Supreme Court as applying to any con¬ 
tract in restraint of interstate commerce, whether rea.sonable 
or unreasonable (Trans-Missonri Freight Association, j66 U.S. 
.I.Ii)> bot later, in 1905 (Stock Yards case, 25 Supreme Court 
Reporter 276) it was held that the act did not apply to agreements 
for the better conduct of business which incidentally affected 
interstate commerce,' The act has been interpreted to apply to 
transportation (Freight Association case, 166 U.S. ago, and 
Northern Securities case), with results felt even by some of the 
advocates of railway regulation to be unfortunate. It applies 
to unlawful combinations of manufacturers to divide the territory 
and regulate the prices (Addyston Pipe Trust Case, 175 U.S. 2ri). 
In the Sugar Trust case (1893 V.S. v. Knight Co. 156 US.) it 
was declared that the statute did not apply to a manufacturing 
company which had acquired nearly complete control of the 
manufacture of refined sugar by means of the purchase of stock 
of other refining companies. 

The Attorney-General submitted to the Senate, in June 1906, 
a statement of the results of all suits instituted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justicc under the anti-trust law, the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Elkins Act, in the period from 1887 to June 1906 
inclusive. Thirty-six suits were still pending ; of the 250 which 
had been disposed of in some manner 186 ended in dismissal, 
non-prosecution or acquittal, and 64 were successful in securing 
in whole or in large part tlie object of the suit (in 30 cases con¬ 
viction, in 34 cases the granting of a petition or an injunction, 
&c.). In addition to these results of federal efforts to regulate 
industry must be counted the cases in which carriers complied 

' In the Northern Securities case, Justice Brewer, who had con¬ 
curred in the opinion in the Trans-Mi.s.souri Freiglit Association case, 
took occasion to say that while he still believed the former case had 
been correctly decided, he thought that the reasons given for the 
judgment were in some re.spects faulty, and that the ruling should 
nave been that the contracts there considered were unreasonable 
restraints and as such were forbidden by the act. 
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with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
without suit; but even then the total by 1906 was somewhat 
meagre. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Corporations in 1903, and 
the considerable extension of the powers of inspection of the 
Department of Agriculture are recent changes of which the 
results cannot yet be fairly judged. The aim of the Bureau of 
Corporations is to ensure publicity in the management of corpora¬ 
tions engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. The first 
commissioner, Mr James R. Garfield, showed much activity 
in pursuing tlie purposes of the act, and published informing 
reports upon the beef trust (1905) and upon the Standard Oil 
Company (1906). But the effect and possible extension of federal 
interference became from this time burning political questions 
of far-reaching importance of too recent a date to be dealt with 
historically in this article. 

See also the Annual Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since iSSy, and decisions ; Prentice and F.gan, The Commerce Clause 
0/ Ihe Federal ( iinsltlutwn (Chicago, IbgK) , Reports of the Com- 
mis.sioner of Coqiorations on the Beef Industry (190s), on tlic 
Transportation of Petroleum (igoO) ; W, 7.. Kipley (ed ), Trusts, 
Pools and Corporations (lyos), containing loading cases and analyses 
ol the voluminous " trust " literature; F. N Jud.son, The Law of 
Interstate Commerce and its Tederal Regulation (Chicago, 1905) ; 
Beale and Wyman, Railroad Rate Regulation (Boston, 190(1) , Frank 
Hendrick, The Power to Regulate Corporations and Commerce (New 
York, 190(1), favouring less of new legislation. (F. A. F.) 

INTERVAL, a space left between the component parts of a 
continuous serie.s, a pause in continuous action, a period of time 
intervening between two other points of time or chronological 
sequence of events. The Lat. intervallum, from which the 
English word has come through the French, originally meant a 
space between the palisades on a rampart (vallum), or between 
the rampart and the tents of the legionaries. In medical language 
“ interval ” is used of the intervening periods between attacks 
or jjaroxysms of a disease, particularly of the periods of a rational 
nr normal condition of mind sometimes experienced by an insane 
person, a “ lucid interval ” ; this phrase frequently occurs in 
legal documents from the 13th to the 15tli centuries, non compos 
mentis sed gaudet lucidis intervallis. In music “ interval ” ex¬ 
presses the distance in pitch between two or more musical sounds 
(see Music). Interval, or more commonly “ intervale,” is used, 
particularly in North America, as a geographical term for a 
low-lying tract of land along the banks of rivers, frequently 
overflowed by freshets, or more loosely for any low level land 
shut in by hills. This particular application, as also the form 
“ intervale,” is due to a confusion of the termination of the word 
with “ vale,” valley. 

INTESTACY (Lat. mteslalus, one who has not made a will, 
from testari, to bear witness), the condition of the property of a 
person who dies without making a will. Here the law of England 
distinguishes sharply between liis real and his personal property. 
'ITie devolution of the former is regulated by the rules of inherit¬ 
ance (?.».). The destination of the latter is marked out by the 
Statute of Distributions. The proper conditions of a testa¬ 
mentary disposition of property will be found under the heading 
Will. 

The distribution of an intestate’s personal property is carried 
out under the authority of administrators, whose duties are 
generally the same as those of executors under a will. Admini¬ 
stration was until 1857 a matter cognizable by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and the ordinary was in fact the administrator until the 
passing of an act of Edward III. for administration upon in¬ 
testacy (1357). An earlier statute (Wc.stminster 2, 1275), 
directed against the ahu.ses of the system, required the ordinary, 
instead of applying the residue of the estate to “ pious uses,” 
to pay the debts of the intestate. The act of Edward III. went 
further in providing that “ in case where a man dieth intestate, 
the ordinaries sliall depute of the next and most lawful friends 
of the dead person intestate to administer his goods,” with 
power to .sue for debts due to the deceased, and under obligaticm 
to pay debts due by him, and to answer to the ordinary like 
executors in the case of testament. Administrators remained 
on this footing of deputies appointed by the ordinary until the 


Probate Act 1857 transferred the jurisdiction in administration 
of the erclesiastiiial courts to the new court of probate. 

The courts of law having held that by the grant of administra¬ 
tion the authority of the ecclesiastical courts was exhausted, 
the administrator became entitled to the privilege, similar 
to that formerly enjoyed by the ordinary, of dealing as he 
pleased with residue of the property. The next of kin of the 
same degree of relationship to the deceased were thus aggrieved 
by the preference of the administrator, and it was to remedy 
this grievance that the Statute of Distributions 1670/1 was 
passed. It empowered the ordinary to take a bond from the 
administrator binding him to make a fair and complete distribu¬ 
tion of the property among the next of kin. Such distribution 
is to be in the following manner: one-third to the wife of the 
intestate, and all the residue by equal portions to and amongst 
the children, and their representatives if any of such children be 
dead, exclusive of children who shall have any estate by the 
settlement of the intestate, or shall be adv’anced by the intestate 
in his lifetime by portion.s equal to the .shares allotted to the 
other children under the distribution. If such advancement 
should be less than the share of the other children in distribution, 
then it shall be made equal thereto. But the “ heir-at-law, 
notwithstanding any land that he shall have by descent or 
otherwise from the intestate, is to have an equal part in distribu¬ 
tion with the rest of the children ” (§ 5). By § 6, if there be no 
children nor any legal representatives of children, one moiety 
of the property is to be allotted to the wife of the intestate, the 
residue ” to be distributed equally to any of the next of kindred 
of the intestate who are equal in degree and those who legally 
represent them." By § 7 there shall ‘‘ be no representation 
admitted among collaterals after brothers' and sisters’ children ; 
and in case there lie no wife, then all the said estate to be 
distributed equally to and among the children; and in case 
there be no child, then to the next of kindred in equal degree 
of or unto the intestate and their legal representatives as 
aforesaid, and in no other manner whatsoever.” For the 
protection of creditors it is enacted that there shall be no 
distribution till a full year after the intestate’s death, and if 
any debts .should he discovered after distribution, the persons 
sharing the estate shall refund the amount of the same ratably. 
With reference to the above rules the following points may 
be observed : (i) The husband's absolute right to administer 
his wife’s estate is not affected by the art. This was made clear 
by a later act of the same reign (The .Statute of Frauds 1677). 
Administration is now granted to the representatives of the 
husband where he has died without taking out administration 
to his wife, unless it can be shown that the wife’s next of kin 
are beneficially interested. (2) The widow, in the event of there 
being no children or next of kin, takes only her half. The other 
half goes to the crown. The widow’s rights, however, have been 
enlarged by the Intestate Estates Act 1890. By this act where 
a man dies wholly intestate and without issue, his property, both 
real and personal, .shall, if it does not exceed value, 

belong to his widow absolutely. If the estate exceeds £500 net, 
the widow is entitled to £500 out of the estate and has a charge 
for that amount upon the real and personal property of the 
deceased. (3) The child or children take equally, two-thirds if 
the widow be alive, and the whole if she be dead. If some of the 
children be alive and some dead having issue, then such issue 
will take their parents’ share equally among themselves. There 
has been some difference of opinion as to whether if all the 
children have predeceased their parent but have left issue, 
such grandchildren take as between themselves per stirpes as 
representatives of their parent or per capita as next of kin. 
Thus if A and B predecease their father but A leaves three children 
and B one, should the property be divided into fourths, or 
first into moieties and then one moiety subdivided into tfurds 
among A’s children and the other moiety be given undivided 
to B’s child ? It is now settled that the latter method of distribu¬ 
tion is the correct one, and it is thought that this will also apply 
when only great-grandchildren are alive. (4) The next of kin 
must be ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity, 
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which are the same in English as in the civil law. Degree is' 
calculated from the intestate, through the common ancestor 
if any, to the kindred. Thus from son to father is one degree, 
to grandfather two degrees, to brother two degrees, to uncle 
three degrees, and so on. The statute ordains distribution 
to be made “ to the next of kindred in equal degrees pro sue 
cuique jure, according to the laws in such cases and the rules 
and limitations hereafter set down.” Equality in degree is 
therefore not in all cases accompanied by equality in rights of 
succession. Neglecting the cases of wife and children already 
noticed, the father excludes all other next of kin. So would a 
mother, in default of a father surviving, but an act of 1685 
enacted that in such a case the brothers and sisters, and children 
of brothers and sisters, of the intestate should share equally 
with the mother. In the absence of brothers or sisters and their 
representatives, the mother in the case supposed would take the 
whole. Mothers-in-law and stepmothers are not within the 
rules of consanguinity. As between a brother and a grandfather 
who are both in the second degree, preference is given to the 
brother ; but a grandfather, being in the second degree, will 
exclude an uncle, who is in the third. An uncle and a nephew, 
both being in the third degree, take together. Brothers or 
sisters of the half blood take equally with brothers and sisters 
of the whole blood. The rule which prohibits representation 
after brothers’ and sisters’ children would, in a case where the 
next of kin were uncles or nephews, wholly exclude the children 
of a deceased uncle or nephew. Also, as between the son of a 
brother and the grandson of a brother, the latter would not be 
admitted by representation. Where a brother and the children 
of a deceased brother are the next of kin, they will take per 
slirpea, i.e. the brother will take one lialf, and the children of the 
other brother will take the other half between them. When the 
next of kin arc all children of the deceased brothers or sisters, 
they will take equally per capita. Subject to these modifications, 
the personal property will be divided equally among the ne.xt 
of kin of equal degree, e.g. great-grandfathers would share with 
uncles or aunts, as being in the third degree. J'’ailing next of 
kin, under these rules, the estate goes to the crown as ultimas 
liaeres, a result vliich is more likely to happen in the case of 
illegitimate persons than in any other. 

Personal or movable |)roperty takes its legal character from 
the domicile of the owner, and the distribution of an intestate’s 
goods is therefore regulated by the law of the country' in which 
the intestate was domiciled. A domiciled .Scotsman, for example, 
dies intestate in England, leaving personal property in England ; 
the administrator appointed by the court of probate will be 
bound to distribute the property according to the Scots rules of 
succession. 

In the law of Scotland the free movable estate of the intestate 
is divided amongst the nearest of kin, the full blood excluding the 
half blood, and neither mother nor maternal relations being originally 
admitted. The heir of the heritable (i.r. real) property if one of the 
next of kin must collate with the next of kin if he wishes to share in 
the movables. Proximity of kin is reckoned in the same order as in 
the case of inheritance. The Intestate Movable Succession Act 
1835 among other changes allows the issue of a predeceasing next 
of kin to come in the place of their parent in succession to an in¬ 
testate, gives the father of an intestate dying without issue one-half 
of the movable profierty in preference to brothers and sisters, and 
to the mother if the father bo dead a similar preference to the extent 
of one-third, and admits brothers and sisters uterine in the absence 
of brothers and sisters german or consanguinean. 

In the United States the English Statute of Distribution has 
been taken as the basis of the law for the distribution of personal 
property in intestacy, and its principles have been applied to 
real property also. “ In a majority of the states the descent 
of real and personal property is to the same persons and in the 
same proportions, and Bie regulation is the same in substance 
as the English Statute of Distribution. In Georgia the real and 
personal property of the intestate is considered as altogether 
of the same nature and upon the same footing.” There are 
many states, however, in which the distribution differs materially 
from the English statute. In Illinois the distribution is the 
same as descent of real property. In Alabama the whole goes 


to the widow if there are no children {Philips v. Lowing, 1907, 
43 Sofithcm Rep. 494). In many states the husband’s share 
is in all cases like the widow’s, as in Texas, New York and 
Washington. In Pennsylvania he takes an equal share with 
the children. 

The statutes of each state of the American union must be con¬ 
sulted, as no general rules can be laid down. As to the right to the 
inlcstate’.s interest in community property in the states where the 
law of " community ”—of " acquets and gains "—prevails, see 
Inheritance. 

IHTESTINAL 0 B 8 TRDCTI 0 N (llius), in surgery, a condition 
in which the onward passage of the faeces is prevented. It 
is often associated with phenomena due to strangulation ot 
the gut, leading to gangrene, and with systemic potsoning due 
to the absorption of toxins, resulting from the decomposition 
of the retained faeces. Intestinal obstruction may be conveni¬ 
ently divided into acute and chronic. 

Acute Intestinal Obslruction forms one of the most urgent of 
surgical emergencies. The following are its chief causes: (i) 
strangulation by bands or adhesions or through apertures; 
(2) volvulus ; ( 3 ) the impaction of foreign bodies ; (4) acute 
inlussusceplion ; (5) strangulation over a band or acute kinking 
of the gut; (6) the termination supervening on chronic obstruc¬ 
tion ; (7) congenital malformations of the intestines. 

Strangulation by Hands or .Adhesions or through Apertures. —These 
terms arc applied to obstruction by constricting bands within the 
abdomen. These may be the result of the strctclilng of old inflam¬ 
matory adhesions, tlwresuH o 1 former peritonitis. These bands are 
commonly situated between different parts 
of the mesentery or Ix'tween the mesentery 
and another organ such .as the appendix. 

Two methods of producing strangulation 
exist; in the first the bowel passes under 
an arch or loop formed by some short con¬ 
stricting band and cannot return, or if the 
band is long it may form a noose in which 
the bowel is strangled (fig. i); in the second 
tlic remains of a foetal structure (Meckel's 
diverticulum) becoming adherent to some i,—Diagram to 

other organ may ensnare the intestine in show how .Strangula- 
the loop. A coil of intestine may also slip tiou by a Band may 
into a hole in the mesentery or omentum take place, 
or find its way into a pouch of peritoneum, 

forming what Is known as an internal hernia. The onset of 
.symi>tom.s is sudden and abrupt. The patient is seized with 
acute abdominal pain associated with collapse. The pain is 
usually referred to the region of the umbilicus; this localization, 
however, is no guide to the situation of the le.sion. Vomiting is early 
and persistent, generally assuming a faecal character between the 
second and the ninth day. There is no obvious tumour; constipa¬ 
tion is present, the abdominal walls are flaccid at first, but if no relief 
is obtained become tender when peritonitis ensues. This form of 
obstruction is moat frequent in young people, and there is usually a 
hi.story of previous peritonitis. In cases not treated by operation the 
average duration is five to seven days, and death takes place from 
exhaustion or from toxaemia following peritonitis. 

Volvulus means a torsion or twisting of the gut There arc two 
chief varieties; (i) in which the bowel is twisted upon its mesenteric 
axis (fig. z) ; (2) in which it is wound round another coil of intestine. 
The .sigmoid flexure is the situation in 
which volvulus most commonly takes 
place, but it may occur in the caecum 
and .small intestine. When once 
present, plastic peritonitis fixes the 
coil in position and the blood supply 
becomes obstructed. Volvulus Is 
generally preceded by a history of 
chronic coastipation. 'The acute symp¬ 
toms start abruptly and arc similar 
to those of internal strangulation, but 
the pain at first is more intermittent Fig. Diagram to show 
in type. There is usually early tender- how Volvulus may take 
ness over the spot and constipation is place, 
absolute. Much distress is occasioned 

by abdominal distension from flatus, which develops with remark¬ 
able rapidity. The swelling is localized at first. Spontaneous 
natural cure is unknown, and without surgical interference death 
is inevitable. 

Impacted foreign Bodies. —GalI-.stones may cause obstruction when 
they are of large size. These gall-stones when lodged in the intestine 
may there be enlarged by subsequent accretion. I-eichenstem de¬ 
scribes such a stone with a circumference of 5 in., and Sir F. Treves 
removed from the intestine of an old lady a calculus, the large size 
of which was due to layers of magnesia, the patient having taken 
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carbonate of magnesia daily for many years. Gall-.stones may give 
rise to intermittent sub-acute attacks'oi incomplete obstruction and 
liually give rise to an acute attack accompanied by severe pain and 
vomiting, which is constant and early becomes faecal. The abdomen 
is soft and flaccid and the affected coil is rarely to be felt. The 
symptom.s vary with the situation of the obstruction and are gener¬ 
ally more urgent the nearer to the duodenum Foreign bodies that 
have been swallowed by accident or otherwise may give rise to 
obstruction, though extraordinary objects, as knives, coins, pipes, 
flints, &c. swallowed by jugglers, are known to have passed liy 
rectum without injury. In cases where the foreign body lodges in 
the intestine the caecum and duodenum are favourite situations for 
obstruction. In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is a 
sjiecimen in which the duodenum is blocked by a mass of pins weigh¬ 
ing nearly a i>ound. Foreign bodies may remain weeks or months in 
situ before giving rise to serious symptoms, the progress of the 
larger substances being marked by temporary obstruction. In a 
case quoted by Duchaussoy the obstructing mass consisted of o\'cr 
700 cherry stones. The diagnosis of ohstruction by foreign bodies 
has been much simplilied since the introduction of the X-rays, 
linteroliths may themselves cause ob.struclion. They may consist 
of mas.ses of indigestible vegetable material matted together with 
faeces and mucous. In Scotland they are frequently found to 
consist of husks of coarse oatmeal (aeno'liths). In thin persons large 
entert.litlis and foreign bodies may be ptdpable. The symptoms are 
those similar to obstruction by a liirge gall-stone. 

Iitttis.'!U';ie/’lion forms about 30'!,', of all cases of intestinal 
obstruction, and is the mo‘.t common v.ariety found in children. 
More than 50 % of the cases arc found during the first ten years of 
lile, and half that amount in babies under one year; the large pre¬ 
ponderance is in males. By inlussiiscejition is meant an invagination 
or protrusion of a part of the intestine in the lumen of the intestine 
immediatelv below' it; the lower jiart of the intestine may be sanl 
to have swalloweil that immediately aliove it The mesentery' 
attached to the uiijier ]>ortion is ne( essarily dragged in with it. 
The condition may be seen by referring to the diagram (fig. ,t). 
.. . The invaginated jiortion is termecl the 

■ uitiissKsic/’lum, ani] the low'er portion which 

I it enters is known as the lu/K.is'Hsrj/ueH.s. It 

; is to the constriction of the vessels in the 

, i f [ ; entering mesentery and later to their possible 

n comiilete obstruction that are due the late 

11 serious iiherioraena of intussusception, e g 

jj gangrene or rapt lire of the giil. T’eritonitis 

I I alsoensues, and bv the formation of adhesions 

•ll betw'een the serous coats of the enti'iing 

Ftc. 3. — Diagram anil returning jiait-; ieads to irredui ibdily 

to show how an ol the intiissusccjitioii. A cure occasionally 


Intussusception takes ensues from spontaneous reduction of the 
plate. invagination, or again permanent .stenosis of 

the intestine may result from the adhesion 
of the opposed surfaces, or the occurrence of gangrene may- 
lead to perforation of the intestine with acute .septic peritonitis. 
Occasionally when there is no iierforation adherence takes place 
betw'een the segments, and the gangrenous portion sloughs off 
and is discharged by the recinm The cause of intussusception 
is said to lie violent peristaltic action, howec'er produced. Poly¬ 
poid tumours or masses of worms, or masse.s of irritating ingesta, 
are said to lead to its occurrence X. Dolore and K. I.eriche contend 
that the primary factor is congenital mobility of the caecum. They 
state that in 4S of foeli tlie caecum is mobile in half, fixation 
gradually going oil; while in of adults it retains its mobility. 

They thus endeavour to account lor the fact that in 300 collected 
rases 204 occurred in children less than one year old. Intussuscep¬ 
tion is met with in four chief situations ; (a) the ileo-caecal, which is 
said to be the most frequent, constituting 44 of all cases (Treves) ; 
{!>) the enteric variety, involving the small intestine; (i) the colic 
form ; (d) the ileo-colic, the ileum being invaginated through the ileo- 
caecal valve. Intussusception may be acute or chronic, sometimes 
lasting intermittently for years. The acute form is the most common. 
In young children an attack occurs with severe pain, at first par¬ 
oxysmal but later continuous; vomiting is less early and less con¬ 
tinuous than in .strangulation by bands, and diarrhoea tenesmus, 
much straining and the passage of blood mucus from the anus are 
common. Collapse soon supervenes Early in the case the abdomen 
is but little distended, and in aliout half the cases a distinct tumour 
can lie felt. In some cases the invaginated gut may be felt protrud¬ 
ing through the s|rhincler Chronic intussusception occurs more 
frequently in adults than in children; the symptoms may resemble 
chronic enteritis and be so masked that the nature of the illness 
remains undiagnosed until an acute attack supervenes, or the patient 
succuralisto the iliarrhoea, vomiting and haemorrhage. 

Congenital Maljormations oi the Intestines —Cases have been re¬ 
corded in which the small intestine ended in a blind pouch. Im¬ 
perforate anus is a fairly frequent occurrence in young infants, but 
attention is usually called to the condition. Partial .strictures of the 
intestine, if the stricture be not too narrow, may pass unnoticed lor 
years, and final complete obstruction may result from a blockage of 
the stricture by some foreign substance such as a plug of hard 


faecal matter or a fruit stone. 


Treatment of Acute Intestinal Obstruction .—Early diagnosis and 
early laparotomy are essential, and it is important to operate before 
the patient is poisoned by the absori>tioii of toxins from the bowel. 
To administer purgatives is worse than useless. Of mas.sage and 
abdominal taxis Sir F. Treves says : " These are to be condemned, 
as they may rupture the already moribund bow-el and make effective 
a threatened perforation. These measures are for the most part 
feeble excuses for avoiding or delaying the operation.” The opera¬ 
tion may lie undertaken in one or two stages, and includes the opening 
and evacuation of the distended intestines and the search for and 
reduction or removal ol the obstruction. 

Chronic Intestinal Obstruction. —The causes of chronic obstruc¬ 
tion are very numerous, and may be divided into the following 
groups: (1) intra-intestinal conditions, i.e. the impaction of 
foreign bodies and impaction of faeces ; (2) affections of the 
intestinal wall such as stricture, new growths in the intestine, 
particularly those of a malignant type, adhesions or matting 
together of the intestines from peritonitis or kinking of the gut 
from disease of the mesenteric glands; (3) chronic intussuscep¬ 
tion ; (4) compression of the bowel by a tumour or bands 
developing outside the intestine. Of these the commonest are 
malignant growths and faecal impaction. 

The general symptoms of chronic ohstruction are more or 
less alike. The patient is attacked with gradually increasing 
constipation, which may alternate with diarrhoea which is 
generally set up hy the irritation of the retained faeces. In 
ohstruction due to malignant growths the character of the 
motions is changed, they become scybalous, pijx'-like or flattened. 
The abdomen becomes distended, and at intcnals severe 
symptoms may supervene, consisting of pain and vomiting 
with complete constipation owing to some temporary complete 
obstruction. The attacks usually pass off, and relief may 
be obtained naturally or by the administration of a purgative, 
but they have a tendency to recur and in malignant disease to 
increase to complete obstruction. Finally a seizure may persist 
and take on all the characters of an acute attack, and death may 
supervene from exhaustion, perforation or peritonitis, unless 
immediately treated. When it arises from simple stricture no 
tumour is to be felt, but in malignant disease the tumour may 
be frequently jialpated, unless during an acute attack when the 
abdomen is much distended with gas. 

Taeeal Impartwn is not uncommon in adult females wbo have 
suffered from chronic constipation, 'the common seat of the block¬ 
age is in the colon, chiefly in the sigmoid flexure and in the reifuin, 
but it may occur in the caecum. The accumulation may form a 
doughy tumour which in parts mav be noilular and inteii.sely hard. 
The causes are due to the state of the 1 ontents of the bowel it.self, to 
congenital or acquired w-eakness and diminislied expulsive jiower of 
the bowel, or to jiaiidul aflections of the anus, fissures, jiiles and 
painful bladder affections. The acute symptom.s are always jire- 
ceded by a prolonged period of mal.dse ; the breath is offensive and 
the tongue foul, and the temperature may be raised from the ab- 
soriition of toxins. Faecal imjuiction requiies the regular and 
repeated administration of large enemata, given through a long lube, 
together with the administration of calomel and belladonna. Large 
impacted masses in the rectum may be broken uji and removed liy 
a .scoop. 

Strictures of the Intestinal Wall .—Simple strictures are infrequent, 
and are dealt with hy the operation of lateral anastomosis. They 
follow dysenteric or tuberculous ulceration or the passage of gall¬ 
stones. Stricture due to carcinoma of the intestinal wall occurs 
usually in the old or middle-aged, and the symptoms come on insidi¬ 
ously. .^s soon as the condition is diagnosed an attempt should be 
made to remove the tumour if freely movable, or if this is not possible 
to afford relief by short-circuiting the intestine or by colotomy. 

Chronic Intiissusie/dion has lieen frequently mistaken in the 
diagnosis for rectal polypus, cancer, tuberculous peritonitis, &c. 
(Treves). If diagnosed it may be reduced by inflation with air, but 
frequently too many adhesions are present for this to be possible, 
and laparotomy with excision of the ma.ss should be undertaken ; 
the results are said to la- very encouraging. 

Compression of the bow-el due to a i umour or bands external to the 
bowel may occasionally give rise to obstruction An exploratory 
operation should be undertaken for the excision of the tumour, or 
the separation of adhesions and relea.se of the bowel, or if the 
intestines arc much matted together by peritonitis an intestinal 
anastomosis may give relief. Obstruction due to paralysis of the 
muscular coat of the intestine has been described (adynamic ob¬ 
struction), but its existence is a subject of dispute. (H. L. H.) 

INTMTINE (Lat. iniestinus, internal, usually in neuter plural 
intestina, from intus, within), in anatomy, the lower part of the 
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alimentary canal; in man and mammals divided into the 
smaller intestine, from the pylorus to the iliocaecal valve, and' 
the larger, reaching from the caecum and colon to the end of the 
rectum. The word is frequently applied to the whole of the 
alimentary canal in invertebrates. (See Alimentary Canal.) 

INTOXICATION (Lat. toxicare, intoxicare, to smear with poison, 
ioxiewn, an adaptation of Gr. to^ikoi', sc. <^6 .p)MiKov, a poison 
smeared on arrows; ro^ov, bow), poisoning, or the action of poisons, 
whether of drugs, bacterial products, or other toxic substances, 
and hence the condition resulting from such poisoning, particu¬ 
larly the disorder of the nervous system produced by excessive 
drinking of alcohol (see Inebriety and Drunkenness). 

INTRA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara, 
on the W. shore of Lake Maggiore, 685 ft. above sea-level, 12 m. 
N. of Arona by steamer. Pop. (1901) 6924. It is situated 
between two torrents, which afford water-power for cotton and 
silk mills, hat factories, foundries, &c.; these chiefly belong to 
Swiss proprietors, who have fine villas with beautiful gardens. 
The church is a large edifice of 1708-1751. 

INTRADOS (a Frencli term, Lat. tnira, within, Fr. dos, back), 
in architecture, the under-curved surface or soffit of an arch 
(?•*'•)• 

INTRANSIGENT (adopted from the Fr. intransigeant, taken, 
through the Spanish tntransigente, from the Lat. in, not, and 
Iransigcre, to come to an understanding), one whose attitude is 
that of an irreconcilable. The term is used chiefly of politicians 
of an advanced t) pe ; those in complete antagonism to the 
existing form of government; but is especially applied on the 
continent of F.urope to members of legislatures holding extreme 
Radical views. In this sense the word was first used in the 
political troubles which arose in Spain in the years 1875- 
1874. Intransigentism implies an attitude of uncompromising 
disagreement with political opponents. The word is also used 
non-politically, in the sense of intractability and intolerance. 

INTRINSIC (through Fr. tntnnsique, from Lat. intrinsecus, 
inwardly ; inter, within, secus, following, from root of sequt, 
to follow), an adjective originally applied to something internal 
or inside another, but now ordinarily used to express a quality 
inherent in or inseparable from a person, thing or abstract 
conception. In anatomy the term is, however, still used of a 
muscle which has both its origin and insertion in the organ in 
which it is found. 

INTROSPECTION (from Lat. intraspicere, to look within), in 
psychology, the process of examining the operations of one’s 
own mind with a view to discovering the laws which govern 
psychic processes. The introspective method has been adopted 
by psychologists from the earliest times, more especially by 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and English psychologists of 
the earlier school. It possesses the advantage that the individual 
has fuller knowledge of his own mind than that of any other 
person, and is able therefore to observe its action more accurately 
under systematic tests. On the other hand it has the obvious 
weakness that in the total content of the psychic state under 
examination there must be taken into account the conscious¬ 
ness that the test is in progress. This consciousness necessarily 
arouses the attention, and may divert it to such an extent that 
the test as such has little value. Such psychological problems 
as those connected with the emotions and their physical con¬ 
comitants are especially defective in the introspective method; 
the fact that one is looking forward to a shock prepared in 
advance constitutes at once an abnormal psychic state, just as a 
nerv'ous person’s heart will beat faster when awaiting a doctor’s 
diagnosis. The purely introspective method has of course always 
been supplemented by the comparison of similar psychic states 
in other persons, and in modern psycho-physiology it is of com¬ 
paratively minor importance. 

See Psychology, .Attention, &c. ; a clear statement will be 
found in G. F. Stout's Manual of Psychology (i8g8), i. 14. 

INTUITION (from Lat. intueri, to look at), in philosophy, a 
term applied to immediate or direct apprehension. The truth 
of a theorem in geometry is demonstrated by a more or less 
elaborate series of arguments. This is not the case, according 
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to the intuitionalist school of philosophy, with the apprehension 
of universal principles, which present themselves as necessarily 
true in their own right, without any sort of proof. The fact 
that things which are equal to the same things are equal to 
one another is apprehended directly or immediately without 
demonstration. Similarly in ethics the intuitional school holds 
that the principles of right and wrong are immediately appre¬ 
hended without reference to any other criterion and without any 
appeal to experience. Ethical intuitionalism sometimes goes even 
farther, and holds that the conscience when faced with any 
particular action at once assigns to it a definite moral value. 
Such a view presupposes that the moral quality of an action 
lias, as it were, concrete reality which the special faculty of 
conscience immediately recognizes, much in Hie same way as 
a barometer records atmospheric pressure. The intuitionalist 
view is attacked mainly on the ground that it is false to the 
facts of experience, and it is maintained that many of the so- 
called immediate a priori judgments are in point of fact the result 
of forgotten processes of reasoning, and therefore a posteriori. 
Minor grounds of attack arc found in the difficulty of discovering 
in certain primitive peoples any intuitive conception of right 
and wrong, and in the great differences which exist between 
moral systems in different countries and ages. 

INULIN (C„H,„ 0 ,,)i, in chemistry, a starch-like carbohydrate, 
known also as alantin, menyanthin, dahlin, synanthrin and 
sinistrin. It occurs in many plants of the large genus Compositae, 
to which the clicampane (Lat. inula) belongs ; and forms a white 
tasteless powder, sparingly soluble in cold water, very soluble 
in hot water and insoluble in alcohol. It is not coloured blue by 
iodine ; and it reduces ammoniacal silver and gold solutions, 
but not Fehling’s solution. Heated with water or dilute acids, 
it is converted into laevulose. 

INVAR, an alloy of nickel and steel, characterized by an 
extremely small coefficient of thermal expansion ; it is specially 
useful in the construction of pendulums and of geodetic measuring 
apparatus, in fact, in all mechanical devices where it is an 
advantage to avoid temperature compensation. The name 
was chosen as expressing the invariability of its dimensions w'ith 
heat. (See Clock ; Geodesy.) 

INVARIABLE PLANE, in celestial mechanics (see Astronomy), 
that plane on which the sum of the moments of momentum of all 
the bodies which make up a system is a maximum. It de^^’cs its 
celebrity from the demonstration by Laplace that to whatever 
mutual actions all the bodies of a system may be subjected, the 
position of this plane remains invariable. 

A conception of it may be reached in the following way. Suppose 
that from the centre of gravity of the solar system {instead of which 
we may, if we choose, take the centre of the sun), lines or radii 
vcctores be drawn to every body of the solar system. As the planet 
revolves around the centre, each radius vector describes a surface 
of which the area swept over in a unit of time measures the areal 
velocity of the planet. The constancy of this velocity in the case of 
the .sun aud a single planet is formulated in Kejilcr’s second law. 
Next pass any plane through the centre of motion and project the 
area just <lefined upon that jilane We shall thus have a projected 
areal velocity, the product of which by the mass of the planet is the 
moment of momentum of the latter. Form this product for every 
lK)dy or mass of matter in the system, and the sum of the moments is 
then invariable whatever be the direction of the plane of projection. 
In the case of a single body revolving around the sun this plane is 
that of its orbit. When all the bodies of the system are taken into 
account, the invariable plane is a certain mean among the planes of 
all the orbits. 

In the case of the solar system the moment of Jupiter is so pre¬ 
ponderant that the position of the invariable plane does not deviate 
much from that of the orbit of Jupiter. The influence of .Saturn 
comes next in determining it, that of all the other planets is much 
smaller. The latest computation of the position of this plane is by 
T. J. J. See, whose result for the po.sition of the invariable plane is 
inclination to ecliptic 1° 35' 7"-74, longitude of node on ecliptic 
106° 8' Ab'-y (Ibj 1850) 

INVENTORY (post-class. Lat. inventarium, a list or repertory, 
from invenire to find), a detailed list, schedule or enumeration 
in writing, of goods and chattels, credits and debts, and some¬ 
times also of lands and tenements. 

(i.) In law, perhaps its earliest, and certainly its most important 
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use has been in connexion with the doctrine of “ benefit of 
inventory,” derived by many legal systems from the bentficium 
invfntarii of Roman law, according to which an heir might enter 
on his ancestor’s inheritance without being liable for the debts 
attaching to it or to the claims of legatees beyond the value— 
previously ascertained by “ inventory ”—of the estate. The 
benefit of inventory exists in Scots law, in France {binefice 
d’tnvenlaire), in Italy, Mauritius {Civil Code, Art. 774), Quebec 
(Citnl Code, Art. OOo). St Lucia {Civil Code, Art. 585), Louisiana 
{Civil Code, Arts. 1025 et scq.), and under the Roman Dutch 
law in Ceylon. In South Africa benefit of inventory is super¬ 
seded by looid legislation. 

(ii.) In many systems of law, the duty is imposed on executors 
and administrators of making an “ inventory ” of the estate of 
the testator or intestate, in order to secure the property to tlie 
persons entitled to it. In England this duty was created by 
statutje in 1529. In modem practice an inventory is not made 
unless called for, but the court may order it ex officio, and will 
do so on the application of any really interested party. Similar 
provisions for an inventory of the estate of deceased persons are 
made in Scots law (Probate and la’gacy Duties Act 1808 (s. 38), 
and Executors (Scotland) Act 1900 (s. 5), and in most of the 
liritish colonies. In Scotland, prior to the Finance Act 1894 
(which imposed a tax, called “ estate duty,” on the principal 
value of all property, heritable or movable, passing on death), the 
stamp duty on movable property wius termed “ inventory duty.” 

In the United States, the duty of preparing an inventory is gener¬ 
ally imposed on executors and administrators; .sec Kent, Com¬ 
mentaries on American Law (new ed., 1S96), ii. 414, 415; and cf. 
Gen. Stat.s. of Connecticut, 1888, s. 57b; New York Stats. 5. 2714 ; 
New Jersey (Orphans Court, s. 58). 

(iii.) An analogous duty of preparing an ” inventory ” is 
imposed in many countries on guardians and curators. In 
Scotland judicial factors arc ch.arged w ith a similar statutory duty 
(Act of .Sederunt, Nov. 25th, 1857, under the Rankruptcy 
(Scotland) Act 1856) as regards the estate of insolvent debtors. 

(iv.) In Scots law, the term ” in\’entory ” is also applied to a 
list of documents made up for any purpose, c.g. the inventory 
of process or the inventory of documents, in an action, and the 
inventory of title-deeds produced on a judicial sale of lands. 

(v.) In England an " mvcnlor\' ” of the personal chattels 
comprised m the security is required to be annexed to a bill of 
.sale (Hills of Sale Act 18S2, s. 5). See also Executors and 
Administrators. 

INVERARAY, a royal and municipal burgh, the county town 
of Argyllshire, Scotland. I’o[). (1901) 1389. It lies on the 
.southern shore of a bay, where the river Aray enters Loch Fyne, 
40 m. directly N.VV. of Glasgow, and 85 m. by water. The town 
consists of one street running east and west, and a row of houses 
facing the bay. Near the church stands an obelisk in memory 
of the Campbells who were hanged, untried, for their share in the 
Argyll expedition of 1685 in connexion with the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth’s rebellion. The ancient market-cross, 8 ft. high, sup¬ 
posed to have been brought from Iona in 1472, is a beautiful 
specimen of the Scottish sculptured stones. The chief industry 
is the herring fishery, the herring of Loch Fyne being celebrated. 
'I’he town originally stood on the north side of the bay, clustering 
round the ancient baronial hold, attributed to Sir Colin Campbell 
of Lochow', ” the Singular,” who flourished at the end of the 
14th century, but it was rem<i\'ed to its present site in the 
middle of the i8th century. Inveraray was erected into a burgh 
of barony in 1472 ; and Charles I., while a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
(iiastle, raised it to a royal burgh in 1648. Much has been done 
for it by the ducal house of Argyll, whose seat, Inveraray Castle, 
is about I m. from the town. 'I'his handsome square structure, 
built between 1744 and 1781 from designs by Robert Adam, 
consists of two storeys, with a round overtopping tower at each 
corner. Some fine tapestry and \ aluable relics were destroyed 
by fire in 1877, but the damage to the castle was repaired in 
1880. The earls and dukes of Argyll were great planters of 
trees—mainly larch, spruce, silver fir and New England pines— 
and their estates around Inveraray are consequently among 
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the most luxuriantly wooded in the Highlands. Duniquoich, 
a finely timbered conical hill about 900 ft. high, adjoins the 
castle on the north and is a picturesque landmark. 

INVERCARGILL, the chief town of Southland county. South 
Island, New Zealand, 139 m. by rail S.W. by W. from Dunedin. 
Pop. (1906) 7299. It lies on a deep estuary of the south coast 
named New River Harbour, which receives several streams 
famous for trout-fishing. It is the centre of the large grazing 
and farming district of Southland ; and has a number of factories, 
including breweries, foundries, woollen mills and timber-works. 
The plan of the town is rectangular,^ with wide streets ; and there 
is a fine open reserve. The harbour is deep and well sheltered, 
but the greater part of the trade passes through the neighbouring 
Bluff Harbour, on which is Campbelltown, 17 m. .S. of Invercargill 
by rail. Bluff Harbour is the port of call and departure for 
steamers for Melbourne and Hobart. Exports are wool, preserved 
meat and timber. The district of Southland was surveyed in 
1841, but was reported unfavourable, and settlement was 
delayed till 1857. Southland was a separate province between 
i860 and 1870, but. failing financially as such, rejoined the 
parent province of Otago. Invercargill became a municipality 
in 1871, and there are five suburban municipalities. The town 
is the regular starting-point of a journey to the famous lakes 
Wakatipu and 'I'e Anau, which are approached by rail. 

INVERELL, a town of Gough county. New South Wales. 
Australia, on the Macintyre river, 341 m. N. of Sydnex-, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1901) 3293. It is the centre 
of a prosperous agricultural district producing, chiefly, wheat 
and maize ; the vine is also largely grown and excellent wine is 
made. Silver, tin and diamond mines are worked near the town. 
Inverell became a municipality in 1872. 

INVERKEITHING, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshirc, 
.Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1676. It is situated on nn inner bay of 
the shore of the Firth of Forth. 3J m. S.E. of Dunfermline and 
13J m. N.W. of Edinburgh by the North British railway, via 
the Forth Bridge. The chief indust ries are tanning, shipbuilding, 
milling, paper-making, rope-muking and brick-making. With 
Stirling, Duntormline, Culross and Queensferry, Inverkeithing 
returns one member to parliament (the Stirling district burghs). 
It received its charter from David I. St Peter’s, the parish 
church, dates from the 12th century, but having been nearly 
destroyed by fire was rebuilt in 1826 in the Gothic style, the 
ancient tower, however, being preserx ed. Sir Samuel (ireig, the 
father of the Russian navy and designer of the fortifications at 
Gronstadt, was bom at Inverkeithing in 1735. About half-way 
towards Dunfermline the battle of Inx'erkeithing or Pilroavie 
took place on the 20th of July 1650, when Cromwell’s forees 
defeated the Royalists. A mile and a half to the sxuith lies 
North Queen.skerry (pop. 594), the first railway station on the 
north side of the Forth Bridge. A little to the west lies the bay 
of St Margaret’s Hope, which in 1903 was acquired by the 
government as the site for the naval base of Rosyth, so named 
from the neighbouring ruined castle of Rosyi h, once the residence 
of Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore. On the west 
side of the Forth Bridge, in the fairway, lies the rocky islet of 
Bimar with a lighthouse, and immediately to the cast is the 
island of Inchgarvie (Gaelic, “ the rough island ”), which 
once contained a castle used as a State prison, the ruins of which 
were removed to make way for one of the piers of the Forth 
Bridge. 

INVERNESS, a royal, municipal and police burgh, seaport 
and county town of Inverness-shire, Scotland. Pop. (1891) 
19,303 ; (1901) 21,238. It lies on both banks, though prineipally 
on the right, of the Ness; and is 118 m. N of Perth by the 
Highland railway. Owing to its situation at the north-eastern 
extremity of Glen More, the beauty of its environment and 
its fine buildings, it is held to be the capital of the Highlands ; 
and throughout the summer it is the headquarters of an immense 
tourist traffic. The present castle, designed by William Bum 
(1789-1870), dates from 1835, and is a picturesque structure 
effectively placed on a hill by the river’s side; it contains the 
f court and county offices. Of the churches, the High or Pari.sh 
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church has a square tower surmounted with a steeple, containing 
one of the bells which Cromwell removed from Fortrose cathedral.' 
On the left bank of the river stands St Andrew’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, in the Decorated Gothic, erected in 1866 from designs 
by Dr Alexander Ross. Among the schools are the High School, 
the collegiate .school, the school of science and art, and the Royal 
Academy, incorporated by royal charter in 1792. Other public 
buildings are the museum, public library, observatory, the 
northern infirmary, the district a.sylum, an imposing structure 
at the ba.se of Dunain Hill (940 ft.), the Northern Counties 
Blind Institute, the Highland Orphanage and the Town Hall, 
opened in 1882. In front of the last stands the Forbes Memorial 
Fountain, and near it is the old town cross of 1685, at the foot 
of which, protected since the great fire of 1411, is the lozenge- 
shaped stone called Clach-na-Cudain (Stone of the Tubs), from 
its having served as a resting-place for women carrying water 
from the river. The old gaol .spire, slightly twisted by the 
earthquake of 1816, serves as a belfry for the town clock. Half 
a mile to the west of the Ness is the hill of Tomnahurich (Gaelic, 
“ The Hill of the Fairies ”), upon which is one of the most 
beautifully-situated cemeteries in Great Britain. The open 
spaces in the town include Victoria park. Maggot Green and the 
ground where the Northern Meeting—the most important 
athletic gathering in Scotland—is held at the end of September. 
Inverness is the great distributing centre for the Highlands. 
Its industries, however, are not extensive, and consist mainly 
of tweed (tartan) manufactures, brewing, distilling, tanning, 
soap and candle-making ; there are also nurseries, iron-foundries, 
saw-mills, granite works, and the shops of the Highland Railway 
Company. There is some shipbuilding and a considerable 
trade with Alierdeen, Leith, London and the east coast generally, 
and liy means of the Caledonian Canal with Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Ireland. The Caledonian Canal passes within i m. of the 
town on its western side. In Muirtown Basin are wharves for 
the loading and unloading of vessels, and at Clachnaharry the 
Canal enters Beauly Firth. There is little anchorage in the Ness, 
but at Kessock on the left bank of the river-mouth, where there 
are piers, a breakwater and a coastguard station, there are 
several acres of deep water. The river at Inverness is crossed by 
four bridges, two of them for pedestrians only, and a railway 
viaduct. The town, which is governed bv a provost, bailies 
and council, unites with Forres, Fortrose and Naim (Inverness 
Burghs) in sending one member to parliament. 

Inverness was one of the chief strongholds of the Piets, and in 
565 was visited by Columba with the intention of converting 
the Pictish king Brude, who is supposed to have resided in the 
vitrified fort on Craig Phadrick (550 ft.), ij m. W. of the town. 
The castle is said to have been built by Malcolm Canmore, after 
he had razed to the ground the castle in which Macbeth according 
to tradition murdered Duncan, and which stood on a hill i m. 
to the north-east. William the Lion (d. 1214) granted the town 
four charters, by one of which it was created a royal burgh. 
Of the Dominican abbey founded by Alexander III. in 1233 
hardly a trace remains. On his way to the battle of Harlaw in 
1411 Donald of the Isles burned the town, and .sixteen years 
later James I. held a parliament in the castle to which the 
northern chieftains were summoned, of whom three were executed 
for as.serting an independent sovereignty. In 1562, during the 
progress undertaken to suppress Huntly’s insurrection, (J'leen 
Mary was denied admittance into the castle by the governor, 
who belonged to the earl’s faction, and whom she afterwards 
therefor caused to be hanged. The house in which she lived 
meanwhile stands in Bridge Street. Beyond the northern limits 
of the town Cromwell built a fort capable of accommodating 
1000 men, but with the exception of a portion of the ramparts 
it was demolished at the Restoration. In 1715 the Jacobites 
occupied the royal fortress as barracks, and in 1746 they blew 
it up. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, a highland county of Scotland, bounded 
N. by Ross and Cromarty, and the Beauly and Moray Firths, 
N.E. by the shires of Naim and Elgin, E. by Banff and Aberdeen 
shires, S.E. by Perthshire, S. by Argyllshire and W. by the 
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Atlantic. It includes the Outer Hebrides south of the northern 
boundary of Harris, and several of the Inner Hebrides (see 
Hebrides) and is the largest shire in Scotland. It occupies 
an area of 2,695,037 acres, or 4211 sq. m., of which more than 
one-third belongs to the islands. The county comprises the 
districts of Moidart, Arisaig and Morar in the S.W., Knoydart 
in the W., Lochuber in the S., Badenoch in the S.E. and the 
Aird in the N. Excepting comparatively small and fertile 
tracts in the N. on both sides of the river Ness, in several of the 
glens and on the shores of some of the sea lochs, the county is 
wild and mountainous in the extreme and characterized by 
beautiful and in certain respects sublime scenery. There are 
more than fifty mountains exceeding 3000 ft. in height, among 
them Ben Nevis (4406), the highest mountain in the British 
Isles, the extraordinary assemblage of peaks forming the Monadh- 
liadh mountains in the S.E., Ben Alder (3757) in the S., and the 
grand group of the Cairngorms on the confines of the shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff. 

In the north-west the Beauly river (16 m. long) is formed by 
the confluence of the Farrar and the Glass. The Enrick (18 m.), 
rising in Loch - nan - Eun, takes a north - easterly direction for 
several miles, and then flowing due east falls into Loch Ness, 
just beyond Drumnadrochit, close to the ruined keep of Castle 
Urquhart. The Ness (7 m.), a fine stream for its length, emerges 
from Loch Dochfour and enters the sea to the north of Inverness. 
The Moriston (19 m.), flows out of Loch Clunie, and pursuing a 
course E. by N.E. falls into Loch Ness 4 m. south of Mealfour- 
vounie (2284 ft.) on the western shore opposite Foyers. The 
Lochy (9 m.). issuing from the loch of that name, runs parallel 
with the Caledonian Canal and enters Loch Linnhe at Fort 
William. The Spean (18 m.), flowing westwards from Loch 
Laggan, joins the Lochy as it leaves Loch Lochy. The Nevis 
(12 m.), rising at the liack of Ben Nevis, flows round the southern 
base of the mountain and then running north-westwards enters 
Loch Linnhe at Fort William. The Leven (12 m.), draining a 
series of small lochs to the north-west of Rannoch, .'lows westward 
to Loch Leven, forming during its course the boundary between 
the shires of Inverness and Argyll. The Dulnain (28 m.), rising 
in the Monadhliath Mountains, flows north-eastwards and enters 
the Spey near Grantown, falling in its course nearly 2000 ft. 
The iVuim (15I m.), rising close to the Perthshire frontier, 
flows N.N.E. into the Spey. Three great rivers spring in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, but finish their course in other counties. These arc 
the .Spey, which for the first 60 m. of its course belongs to the 
shire ; the Findhorn (70 m.), rising in the. Monadliliath Moun¬ 
tains a few miles N.W. of the source of the Dulnain ; and the 
Nairn (38 m.), rising within a few miles of Loch Forralinc. 
The two falls of Foyers—the upper of 40 ft., the lower of 165 ft.— 
are celebrated for their beauty, but their volume is affected, 
especially in drought, by the withdrawal of water for the works of 
the British Aluminium Company, wliich are driven by electric 
power derived from the river Foyers, the intake being situated 
above the falls. Other noted falls are Moral on the Enrick and 
Kilmorack on the Beauly. 

The number of hill tarns and little lakes is very great, con¬ 
siderably more than 200 being named. Loch Ness, the most 
beautiful and best known of the larger lakes, is 22 J m. long, 
ijm. broad at its widest point (Urquhart Bay), has a drainage 
area of 696 m., and, owing to its vast depth (751 ft.), uniformity 
of temperature, and continual movement of its waters, never 
freezes. It is the largest body of fresh water in Great Britain, 
and forms part of the scheme of the Caledonian Canal. A few 
miles S.W. is Loch Oich (4 m. long), also utilized for the purposes 
of the Canal, which reaches its summit level (105 ft.) in this lake. 
To the S.W. of it is Loch Lochy (9J m.), which is also a portion of 
the Canal. Loch Arkaig (12 m.) lies in the country of the 
Camerons, Achnacarry House, the scat of Lochiel, the chief of 
the clan, being situated on the river Arkaig near the point where 
it issues from the lake. The old castle was burnt down by the 
duke of Cumberland, but a few ruins remain. After Culloden 
Prince Charles Edward found shelter in a cave in the “ Black 
Mile,” as the road between Lochs Arkaig and Lochy is called. 
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Loch Quoich (6 m.) lies N. by W. of Loch Arkaig, and Loch 
Garry (4J m.) a few miles to the N.E Loch Morar (iij m. long 
by broad) is only about 600 yds. from the sea, to which it 
drains by the river Morar, which falls over a rocky barrier, at the 
foot of which is a famous salmon pool. The loch i.s 1017 ft. 
deep and is thu.'i the deepest lake in the United Kingdom. 
It contains several islands, on one of which Lord Lovat was 
captured in 1746. Loch Laggan (7 m.) and Loch Treig (5i m.) in 
the south of the county are both finely situated in the midst 
of natural forests. The principal salt-water lochs on the Atlantic 
seaboard are Loch Hourn (“ Hell’s Lake,” so named from the 
wild precipices rising sheer from the water), running inland for 
14 m. from the Sound of Sleat and separating Glenelg from 
Knoydart; and Loch Nevis (14 m.), a few miles farther south. 

The parallel roads of Glen Roy, a glen with a north-easterly 
to south-westerly trend, a few miles east of Loch Lochy, presented 
a problem that long exercised the minds of geologists. At 
heights of 1148 ft., 1067 ft. and 835 ft., there run uninterruptedly 
along each side of the glen terraces of a width varying from 
3 to 30 ft. Local tradition ascribes them to the Ossianic heroes, 
and John Playfair (174S-1819) argued that they were aqueducts. 
The fact that they occur also in the neighbouring Glen Gloy and 
Glen Spean, however, disposes of an artificial origin. John 
MacUulloch (1773-1835) propounded the theory that they were 
lacustrine and not marine, and Agassiz followed him with the 
suggestion that the water had been held up by a barrier of 
glacier ice. This view is now generally accepted, and the roads 
may therefore be regarded as the gently sloping banks of lakes 
dammed up by glacier ire. Glen More-nan-Albin, or the Great 
Glen, is a vast “ fault,” or dislocation, 62 m. in length, through 
which Thomas Telford constructed (1804-1822) the ('aledonian 
Canal connecting Loch Linnbe and the Moray Firth. Glen 
More is said to be liable to shocks of earthquake, and Loch 
Ness was violently agitated at the time of the great Lisbon 
earthquake (1755). 

Among the glens renowned for beauty are Glen Urquhart 
and Glen Moriston to the west of Loch Ness, Glen Feshie in the 
east, and Glen Nevis at the southern base of Hen Nevis. Glen 
Garr>', to the west of Loch Oich, gave its name to the well-known 
cap or ” bonnet ” worn both in the Highlands and Lowlands. 
In Glen Finnan, at the head of Loch Shicl, Prince Charles 
Edward raised his standard in 1745, an incident commemorated 
by a monument erected in 1815 by Alexander Macdonald of 
Glenaladale. The great straths or valleys are in the north and 
east, the chief among them being Strathfarrar, .Strathglass 
and Strathnairn, and the heads of .Strathearn and Strathspey. 

ecology .—.Mmost the entile area of this county is occupied by the 
younger Highland schists and metamorphic rocks Ea.st of I-och 
Ericht and the rivers '1 raiin and Spey as far as Airemore and between 
there and Duthel tliere are quartzites and ipiartzose .schists ; on the 
remaining area tlie various kinds of schistose and gneissose rock have 
hardly been worked out in detail, flranite mas.sc.s occur in numerous 
isolated patches, the largest is on the eastern boundary and includes 
the flanks of Cairn Gorm, Cairn Toul, Braeriach, Tarn Ban and 
Meall Tisnail. Other smaller ones are found at Ren Nevis, where the 
lower part of the mountain is granite, the upper part porphyritic 
felsite ; between Moy and Ben Buidhe Mhor . E of Foyers, includ¬ 
ing Whitebridge, Aberchalder and I.och Earraline ; at Ren Alder, 
W, of Loch Ericht and another between that loch and the river 
Pattack : at Ranavie on the W of the river Lochy ; around the 
upper end of Loch Cluiiie and at several other jilaces. The dioritic 
mass of Itannoih Moor just enters this county between Loch Ericht 
and Loch Ossian. 

The Old Red Sandstone extends into this county from Nairn 
through Ciillotlen Moor past Inverness and down Loch Ness to a 
point south of Foyers , it occurs also on the south-east side of Loch 
Oich, and around Beauly, where it forms the falls of Kilmorach. 
These rocks consist at the base of coarse’ breccias and conglomerates 
passing upwards into chocolate-coloured sandstone and flags, with 
the bhaly series containing lime.stone nodules known as the fish bed 
from the abundance and importance of its fossil contents ; it is well 
exi'osed in the Rig Burn and near Loch .Ashie. At a higher horizon 
come more purple flags and grits. The Great Glen which traverses 
the county is an old line of earth fracture along w’hich displace¬ 
ments have lieen produced during more than one geological period. 
Roches moutonnies, glacial striations and moraines and other 
evidences of the great Ice age are abundant, besides the parallel 
roads of Glen Roy to which allusion has already been made. The 


lowest of these terraces is prolonged into Glen Spean, At numerous 
places on the coasts the remains of old marine terraces occur at i oo 
ft, and 25 ft, above the sea. 

Of the small isles belonging to Invemess-shire those of Rum and 
Eigg are of the greatest interest. The northern part of Rum is made 
of Torridonian rocks, shales below and red sandstones above; 
altogether over 10,000 ft. are visible. These rocks have suflered 
thrusting and the shales are thus made in places to overlie the sand¬ 
stones. A few patches of Torridonian occur in the south. Tertiary 
peridotites in laccolitic masses cover a large area in the south of the 
island and form the highe.st ground. These are penetrated by 
eucrites and gabbros, followed later by granites ; and the whole has 
been subsequently crushed into a complex gneissose mass. Still 
later, dolcnte sills and sheets and dikes of granophyre and quartz 
felsite followed in the same region. Eigg is mainly built of great 
basaltic lava flows with intrusions of doleritic rocks; these were 
succeeded by more acid intrusions, and again by a more basic series 
of dikes, Pitchstones occur among the later rocks. The Sgurr is 
capped by a thick intrusion of pitchstone. Jurassic rocks, including 
the Estuarine Lower Oolite sandstones, shales and limestones and 
Middle Oolite Oxfordian rocks are found in the north of this island ; 
there is also a small trace of Upper Cretaceous sandstone. Canna, 
Sanday and Muck are almost wholly basaltic; a small patch of 
Jurassic occurs on the south of the last-named island. (See also 
Skye.) 

Forests and Fauna .—Deer forests occupy an enormous area, 
particularly in the west, in the centre, in the south and south-east 
and in Skye. J’rom the number of trees found in peat bogs, 
the county must once have been thickly covered with wood. 
Strathspey is still celebrated for its forests, and the natural, 
woods on Loch Arkaig, in Glen Garry', Glen Moriston, Strathglass 
and Strathfarrar, and at the head of Loch Shell, are extensive. 
The forests consist chiefly of oak, Scotch fir, birch, ash, mountain- 
ash (rowan), holly, elm, hazel and Scots poplar, but there are 
also great plantations of larch, spruce, silver fir, beech and plane. 
Part of the ancient Caledonian forest extends for several miles 
near the Perthshire boundary. Red and roe deer, the Alpine 
and common hare, black game and ptarmigan, grouse and 
pheasant abound on the moors and woodlands. Foxes and 
wild cats occur, and otters are met with in the lakes and streams. 
There are also eagles, hawks and owls, while great flocks of 
waterfowl, particularly swans, resort to Loch Inch and other 
lakes in Badenoch. Many of the rivers and several of the lochs 
abound with salmon and trout, the salmon fisheries of the 
Beauly, Ness and Lochy yielding a substantial return. 

Climate and Agriculture .—Rain is heavy and frequent in the 
mountains, but slighter towards the northern coast ; the fall 
for the year varying from 73-17 in. at Fort W illiam to 43-17 in. 
at Fort Augustus, and 26-53 in. at Inverness. The mean 
temperature for the year is 47°-2 F., for January 38-5° and for 
August 58°. Although since 1852 the cultivated area has 
increased greatly, actually the percentage of land under crops 
is still small. The Aird and Beauly districts, some of the straths 
and several of the glens are fertile. Oats are the predominant 
crop, barley is grown (mostly for the distilleries), but the wheat 
acreage is trifling. Of green crops turnips do well in certain 
districts, artificial manures being extensively used. In those 
quarters where the soil is dry, potatoes ere successfully raised. 
An immense number of the holdings are crofts averaging 5 acres 
or under. About 50 % are between 5 acres and 50 ; but few are 
above 50. The operations of the (.rofters’ (ommission (1886) 
have been beneficial in a variety of ways. Not only have rentals 
been reduced considerably and arrears cancelled, but the 
increased sense of security resulting from the granting of fair 
rentals, fixity of tenure and compensation for disturbance has 
induced tenants to reclaim waste land, to enlarge their holdings 
and to apply themselves more thriftily and with greater enterprise 
and intelligence to the development of their farms. On the 
large holdings the most modem methods of husbandry are 
followed, the farm buildings are exeellent and the implements 
up-to-date. The hills furnish good pastures. The flocks of 
sheep are exceptionally heavy, the chief varieties on the uplands 
being Cheviots and black-faced and in some of the lower districts 
Leicesters and half-breeds. Of the cattle the principal breed is 
the Highland, the largest and best herds of which are in the 
Western Isles. Polled and shorthorns are also reared, and 
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Ayrshires are kept for dairy purposes. Great numbers of the 
hardy Highland ponies are raised on the hill farms, and the 
breed of agricultural horses was improved by the introduction 
of Clydesdale stallions. Where pigs are reared they appear to be 
kept, especially amongst the crofters, for domestic consumption. 

Industries .—Manufactures are few. Indeed, excepting the 
industries carried on in Inverness, they are almost entirely 
confined to distilling—at Fort William, Kingussie, Carbost, Muir 
of Ord and some other places—brewing, woollens (especially 
tartans, plaids and rough tweeds), milling and (at Kirktown 
near Inverness) artificial manures. The catering for the wants 
of thousands of sportsmen and tourists, however, provides 
employment for a large number of persons, and has led to the 
opening of hotels even in the remotest regions. The fisheries, 
on the other hand, are of great value, especially to the Hebrideans. 
The kelp industry has died out. 

Communications .—Owing to its physical character communica¬ 
tion by rail is somewhat restricted, but the Highland railway 
enters the shire from the south near Halwhinnie and runs to 
Inverness via .‘\viemore and Daviot. .\nother portion of the 
same system also reaches the county town from Nairnshire. 
The Dingwall and Skye railway passes along the southern shore 
of Ileauly Firth. In the south-west the VV'est Highland railway 
(North British) enters the county 2 m. N.W. of Rannoch station 
and terminates at Mallaig, via Fort William and Banavie, 
sending off at Spean Bridge a l)ranch to h'ort Augustus. There 
is also communication by steamer with the piers of the Caledonian 
Canal and with the Western Isles, and a considerable amount 
of shipping reaches Beauly and Inverness by way of Moray 
J'irth. Coaches supplement rail and steamer at various points. 

Population and Government .—The population was 90,121 
in 1891, and 90,104 in 1901, when 43,281 persons spoke Gaelic 
and English, and 11,722 Gaelic only. The only considerable 
towns are Inverness (pop. in 1901, 23,066) and Fort William 
(2087). The county returns one member to parliament, but the 
county town, along with Forres, Fortrose and Naim, belongs 
to the Inverness district group of parliamentary burghs, Inver¬ 
ness forms a sheriffdom with Elgin and Naim, and there are 
resident sheriffs-substitute at Inverness, Fort William, Portree 
and Lochmaddy. The county is under school-board jurisdiction, 
and there are voluntary schools (mostly Roman C^itholic) in 
several places. The secondary schools in Inverness and some 
in the county earn grants for higher education. The town council 
of Inverness subsidizes the burgh technical and art school. At 
E'ort Augustus is a well-known collegiate institution for the 
education of the sons of well-to-do Roman Catholics. 

History .—To the north of the boundary hills of the present 
counties of Argyll and Perth (beyond which the Romans 
attempted no occupation) the country was occupied by the 
Piets, the true Caledonians. The territory was afterwards 
called the province of Moray, and extended from the Spey and 
Loch Lochy to Caithness. These limits it retained until the 
17th centur)', when Caithness (in 1617), Sutherland (in 1633) 
and Ross-shire (in 1661) were successively detached. Towards 
the end of -the 6th century Columba undertook the conversion 
of the Piets, himself baptizing their king, Brude, at Inverness; 
but paganism died hard and tribal wars prevented progress. 
In the nth century, after tlie death of Duncan, Scotland was 
divided between Macbeth and the Norwegian leader Thorfinn, 
who took for his share the land peopled by the northern Piets. 
Malcolm Canmorc, avenging his father, defeated and slew 
Macbeth (1057), and at a later date reduced the country and 
annexed it to the kingdom of Scotland. In 1107, when the 
bishopric of Moray was founded, the influence of the Church was 
beginning to effect some improvement in manners. Neverthe¬ 
less, a condition of insurrection supervened until the reign of 
David I., when colonists of noble birth were settled in various 
parts of the shire. After the battle of Largs (1263) the Norse 
yoke was thrown off. In 1303 Edward I.’s expedition to 
Scotland passed through the northern districts, his army laying 
siege to Urquhart and Beaufort castles. After the plantation 
the clan system gradually developed and attained in the shire 
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its fullest power and splendour. The Frasers occupied the Aird 
and the district around Beauly; the Chisholms the Urquhart 
country; the Grants the Spey; the Camerons the land to the 
west and south of Loch Lochy (Ix)cheil); the Chattan—compris¬ 
ing several septs such as the Maephersons, Mackintoshes, 
Farquharsons and Davidsons—Badenoch ; the Macdonalds of 
the Isles Lochaber; the Clanronald Macdonalds Moidart, 
Knoydart, Morar, Arisaig and Glengarry ; and the Macleods 
Skye. Unfortunately the proud and fiery chieftains were 
seldom quiet. The clans were constantly fighting each other, 
occasionally varying their warfare by rebellion against the 
sovereign. In many quarters the Protestant movement made 
no headway, the clansmen remaining steadfast to the older 
creed. At the era of the Covenant, Montrose conducted a 
vigorous campaign in the interests of the Royalists, gaining 
a brilliant victory at Inverlochy (1645), but the effects of his 
crusade were speedily neutralized by the equally masterly 
strategy of Cromwell. Next Episcopacy appeared to be securing 
a foothold, until Viscount Dundee fell at Killiecrankie, that 
battle being followed by a defeat of the Highlanders at Cromdale 
in 1690. The futile rising headed by Mar in 1715 led to a com¬ 
bined effort to hold the clans in check. Forts were constructed 
at Inverness, Kilchumin (Fort Augustus) and Kilmallie (Fort 
William); Wade’s famous roads—exhibiting at many points 
notable examples of engineering—enabled the king’s soldiers 
rapidly to scour the country, and general disarming was 
required. Prince Charles Edward’s attempt in 1745 had the 
effect of bringing most of the clans together for a while ; but the 
clan system was broken up after his failure and c.scape. Heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished. Even the wearing of the Highland 
dress was proscribed. The effects of this policy were soon 
evident. Many of the chieftains became embarrassed, their 
estates were sold, and the glcnsfolk, impoverished but high- 
spirited, sought homes in Canada and the United States. As 
time passed and passion abated, the proposal was made to 
raise several Highland regiments for the British army. It was 
entertained will) surprising favour, and among the regiments 
then enrolled were the 79th Cameron Highlanders. With the 
closing of the chapter of the Jacobite romance the shire gradually 
settled down to peaceful pursuits^ 

The county in parts is rich in antiquarian remains. Stone 
axes and other weapons or tools have been dug up in the peat, 
and prehistoric jewelry has also been found. Lake dwellings 
occur in Loch Lundy in Glengarry and on Loch Beauly, and 
stone circles are numerous, as at Inches, Clava, and in the valley 
of the Ness. Pictish towers or brochs are met with in Glenbeg 
(Glenclg), and duns (forts) in the Aird and to the west and 
south-west of Beauly and elsewhere. Among vitrified forts 
the principal are those on Craig I’hadrick, Dundbhairdghall 
in Glen Nevis, Dun Fionn or P'ingal’s fort on the Beauly, near 
Kilmorack, Acliterawe in Glengarry and in Arisaig. 

See J. Cameron Lees, History 0/ the Counlv 0/ Inoerucss (Edinburgh, 
1807) ; C. Fraser-Maeliintosh, Letters of Two Centuries (Inverness, 
1890) ; Alexander Mackenzie, Histories of the. Mackenzies, Camerons, 
dvr. (Inverness, 1874-1896) ; A Stewarl, Ae/Arr 7 .oc/ia/ier (Edinburgh, 
1883); Alexander Carmichael, “ Grazing and Agrestic Customs ol 
the Outer Hebrides " {Crofters' Commission Ueport, 1884). 

INVERSION (Lat. invertere, to turn about), in chemistry, the 
name given to the hydrolysis of cane sugar into a mixture of 
glucose and fructose (invert sugar); it was chosen because 
the operation was attended by a change from dextro-rotation 
of polarized light to a laevo-rotation. In mathematics, inversion 
is a geometrical method, discovered jointly by Stubbs and 
Ingram of Dublin, and employed subsequently with conspicuous 
success by Lord Kelvin in his electrical researches. The notion 
may be explained thus : If R be a circle of centre 0 and radius 
r, and P, Q be two points on a radius such that OP.OQ = r^, 
then P, Q arc said to be inverse points for a circle of radius 
r, and 0 is the centre of inversion. If one point, say P, traces 
a curve, the corresponding locus of Q is said to be the inverse 
of the path of P. The fundamental propositions are : (1) the 
inverse of a circle is a line or a circle according as the centre 
of inversion is on or off the circumference ; (2) the angle at the 
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intersection of two circles or of a line and a circle is unaltered 
by inversion. The method obviously affords a ready means 
for converting theorems invoK'ing lines and circles into other 
propositions involvit^ the same, but differently placed, figures ; 
in mathematical physics it is of special value in solving geo¬ 
metrically electrostatical and optical problems. 

INVERURIE, a royal, municipal and police burgh of Aberdeen¬ 
shire, Scotland, situated at the confluence of the rivers Don and 
Dry, i6J^ m. N.VV\ of Alterdeen by rail, on the Great North of 
Scotland railway. Pop. (ipoi) 3624. Paper-making, milling, 
and the making of mineral waters are the chief manufactures, 
but the town is an important centre of the cattle trade with 
London, markets being held at frcf.|uent intervals. It also con¬ 
tains the workshops of the Great North of Scotland railway. 
Inverurie belongs to the Elgin district group of parliamentary 
burghs. At Harlaw,about 3 m. to the N.W., was fought in 1411 
the great battle between Donald, lord of the Isles, and the royal 
forces under the earl of Mar. Not far from the scene of this 
conflict stands Halquhain Castle, a seat of the Leslies, now a 
mere shell, which was occupied by Queen M.ary in September 
1562 before the fight at Corrichie between her forces, led by 
the carl of Moray, and those of the earl of Huntly. The granite 
block from which she is said to have viewed tlie comimt is still 
called the Queen's Chair or the Maiden Stone. Near Bennachie 
(1610 ft.) are stone circles and monoliths suppo.sed to be of 
Druidical origin. There is a branch line from Inverurie to 
Old Meldrum, m, to the N.E. by rail, a market town with 
a charter dating from 1672, where brewing and distilling are 
carried on. 

INVESTITURE (Late I^it. invcstitura), the formal installation 
into an office or estate, which constituted in the middle ages 
one of the acts that betokened the feudal relation between 
suzerain and vassal. The suzerain, after receiving the vassal's i 
homage and oath of fealty, invested him with his land or office j 
bv presenting some symbol, such as a clod, a banner, a branch, 
or some other object according to the custom of the fief. Otto 
of Freising savs ; “ It is customary when a kingdom is delivered 
over to am’ one that a sword be given to represent it, and when 
a province is transferred a standard is given.'’ As feudal 
customs grew more stereof vped, the sword and sceptre, emblem¬ 
atic respectively of service and military command and of judicial 
prerogatives, became the usual emblems of investiture of laymen. 
The word investiture (from vestirc, to put in possession) is later 
than the gth century ; the thing itself was an outcome of feudal 
society. 

It is in connexion with the Church that investiture has its 
greatest historical interest. The Church quite naturally shared 
in feudal land holding ; in addition to the tithes she possessed 
immense estates which had been given her by the faithful from 
early times, and for the defence of which she resorted to secular 
means. The bishops and abbots, by confiding their domains 
to laymen on condition of assistance with the sword in case 
of need, became temporal lords and suzerains with vassals to 
fight for them, with courts of justice, and in short with all the 
rights and privileges exercised by lay lords. On the other 
hand there were bishop-dukes, bishop-counts, &r., themselves 
vassals of other lords, and especially of tlie king, from whom 
they received the investiture of their temporalities. Many of 
the faithful founded abbeys and churches on condition that the 
right of patronage, that is the choice of beneficiaries, should be 
reserved to them and their heirs. Thus in various ways ecclesi¬ 
astical benefices were gradually transformed into fiefs, and lay 
suzerains claimed the same rights over ecclesiastics as over 
other vassals from whom they received homage, and whom 
they invested with lands. This ecclesiastical investiture by 
lay princes dates at least from the time of Charlemagne. It 
did not seem fitting at first to confer ecclesiastical investiture 
by such military and worldly emblems as the sword and sceptre, 
nor to exact an oath of fealty. The emperor Henry I. invested 
bishops with a glove; Otto II. presented the pastoral staff; 
Conrad II., according to Wipe, went farther and required from 
the archbishop of Milan an oath of fealty. By the time of 


Henry III. investiture with ring and crozier had become the 
general practice ; it probably had been customary in some places 
since Otto 11 . 

Investiture of ecclesiastics by laymen had certain serious 
effects which were bound to bring on a conflict between the 
temporal and spiritual authorities. In tlie first place the lay 
authorities often rendered elections uncanonical by interfering 
in behalf of some favourite, thereby impairing the freedom of 
the electors. Again, benefices were kept vacant for long periods 
in order to ensure to the lord as long as possible the exercise 
of his regalian rights. And, finally, control by temporal princes 
of investiture, and indirectly of election, greatly increased 
simony. Otto II. is chaiged with having practised simony in 
this connexion, and under Conrad II. the abuse grew prevalent. 
At a synod at Reims in 1049, the bishops of Nevers and Coutances 
affirmed that they had bought their bishoprics, and tlie bishop 
of Nantes stated that his father had been a bishop and that 
on his decease he himself had purchased the see. At a synod 
at Toulouse in 1056, Bercngar of Narbonne accused the bishop 
of having purcliased bis see for 100,000 solidt, and of having 
plundered his church and sold relics and crucifixes to Spanish 
Jews in order to secure another 100,000 sotidi with which to 
buy for his brother the bishopric of Urgel. Innumerable similar 
cases appear in acts of synods and in chronicles during the 
iith century. Ecclesiastical investiture was further complicated 
by the considerable practice of concubinage. There was always 
the tendency for clerics in such cases lo invest their sons with 
the temporalities of the Church ; and the synod convened by 
Benedict VIII. at Pavia in 1018 (or 1022 according to some 
authorities) was mainly concerned with the issue of decrees 
against clerics who lived with wives or concnbine.s and liestowed 
Church goods on their children. In time the Church came lo 
perceive how closely lay investiture was bound up with simony. 
The sixth decree of tlie Lateran synod of 1059 forbade any 
cleric to accept Church office from a layman. In the following 
year this decree was reaffirmed by synods held at Vienne and 
Toulouse under the presidcnc)- of a legate of Nicholas II. The 
main investiture struggle with the empire did not take place, 
however, until Hildebrand became Pope Gregory VH. To 
Gregory it was intolerable that a layman, whether emperor, 
king or baron, should invest a churchman with the emblems of 
spiritual office ; ecclesia-stical investiture should come only 
from ecclesiastics. To the emperor Henry IV. it was highly 
undesirable that the advantages and revenues accruing from 
lay investiture should be surrendered ; it was reasonable that 
ecclesiastics should receive investiture of temporalities from 
their temporal protectors and suzerains. 

Although the full text of the decrees of the famous Lenten 
synod of 1075 has not Itcen preserved, it is known that (iregory 
on that occasion denounced the marriage of the clergy, ex¬ 
communicated five of Henry IV.'s councillors on the ground 
that they had gained church offices through simony, and forbade 
the emperor and all laymen to grant mvestiture of bishopric 
or inferior dignity. The pope immediately summoned Henry 
to appear at Rome in order to justify his private misconduct, 
and Henry replied by causing the partisan synod of Worms 
(1076) to pronounce Gregory’s deposition. The pope excom¬ 
municated the emperor and stirred up civil war against him 
in Saxony with such success tlmt he brought about Henry’s 
bitter humiliation at Canossa in the following year. The papal 
prohibition of lay investiture was renewed at synods in 1078 
and 1080, and although Gregory’s death in exile (1083) prevented 
him from realizing his aim in the matter, his policy was stead¬ 
fastly maintained by his successors. Victor III. condemned 
lay investiture at the synod of Benevento in 1087, and Urban II. 
at that of Melfi in 1089. At the celebrated council of Cler¬ 
mont (1095), at which the first crusade was preached. Urban 
strengthened the former prohibitions by declaring that no one 
might accept any spiritual office from a layman, or take an 
oath of fealty to any layman, l.frban’s immediate successor. 
Paschal II., stirred up the rebellion of the emperor’s son, but 
soon found Henry V. even more persistent in the claim of 
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investiture than Henry IV. had been. Several attempts af 
settlement failed. In February tin legates of Paschal II. met 
Henry V. at Sutri and declared that the pope was ready to 
surrender all the temporalities that had been bestowed on 
the clergy since the days of Charlemagne in return for freedom 
of election and the abolition of lay investiture. Henry, having 
agreed to the proposal, entered Romo to receive his crown. The 
bishops and clergy who were present at the coronation protested 
against this surrender, and a tumult arising, the ceremony had 
to be abandoned. The king then seized pope and curia and 
left the city. After two months of close confinement Paschal 
consented to an unqualified renunciation on his part of the right 
of investiture. In the following year, however, a Lateran council 
repudiated this compact as due to violence, and a synod held 
at Vienne with papal approval declared lay investiture to be 
heresy and placed Henry under the ban. Thfe struggle was 
complicated throughout its course by political and other con¬ 
siderations ; there were repeated rebellions of German nobles, 
constant strife between rival imperial and papal factions in the 
l.umburd cities and at Rome, and creation of several anti-popes, 
of whom Guibert of Ravenna (Clement III.) and Gregory VTII. 
were the most important. ]<'inal settlement of the struggle 
was retarded, moreover, hy the question of the succession 
to the lands of the great Countess Matilda, who had bequeathed 
all her property to the Holy See, Henry claiming the estates 
as suzerain of the fiefs and as heir of the allodial lands. The 
efforts of Gelasius II. to settle the strife by a general council 
were rendered fruitless by his death (tiig). 

At length in 1122 the struggle was brought to an end by the 
concordat of Worms, the provisions of which were incorporated 
in the eighth and ninth canons of the general Lateran council 
of IJ23. The settlement was a compromise. The emperor, 
on the one hand, preserved feudal suzerainty over ecclesiastical 
benefices ; but, on the other, he ceased to confer ring and 
cruzier, and thereby not only lost the right of refusing the elect 
on the grounds of unworthiness, hut also was deprived of an 
efficacious means of maintaining vacancies in ecclesiastical 
offices. Few efforts were made to undo the compromise. King 
^thair the Saxon demanded of Innocent 1 1 . the renewal of lay 
investiture as reward for driving the antipope Anacletus from 
Romo, but the opposition of St Bernard and the German pre¬ 
lates was so potent that the king dropped his demand, and 
Innocent in 1133 confirmed the coneordat. In fact, the imperial 
control over the election of bishops in Germany came later to 
be much curtailed in practice, partly by the tacitly changed 
relations between the empire and its feudatories, partly by 
ex]ilicit concessions wrung at various times from individual 
emperors, such as Otto IV. in 1201) and Frederick II. in 1213 ; 
but the principles of the concordat of Worms continued theoreti¬ 
cally to regulate the tenure of bishoprics and abbacies until 
the dissolution of the empire in 1806. 

In France the course of the struggle was somewhat different. 
As in the empire, the king and the nobles, each wdthin his own 
sphere of influence, claimed the riglit of investing with ring 
and crozier and of exacting homage and oaths of fealty. The 
struggle, however, was less bitter chiefly because France was 
not a united country, and it was eventually terminated without 
formal treaty. The king vduntarily abandoned lay investiture 
and the claim to homage during the pontificate of Paschal II., 
but continued to interfere with elections, to appropriate the 
revenues of vacant benefices, and to exact an oath of fealty 
before admitting the elect to the enjoyment of his tempor¬ 
alities. Most of the great feudal lords followed the king’s example, 
but their concessions varied considerably, and in the south of 
France some of the bishops were still doing homage for their 
sees until the dosing years of the 13th century ; but long before 
then the right of investing with ring and crozier had disappeared 
from every part of France. 

England was the scene of an investiture contest in which 
the chief actors were Henry 1 . and Anselm. The archbishop, 
in oliedicnce to the decrees of Gregory Vll. and Uiltan II., 
not only refused to perform homage to the king (1100), but also 


refused to consecrate newly-chosen bishops who had received 
investiture from Henry. The dispute was bitter, but was 
carried on without any of the violence which characterized 
the conflict between papacy and empire ; and it ended in a 
compromise which closely foreshadowed the provisions of the 
concordat of Womts and received the confirmation of Paschal 11 . 
in 1106. Freedom of election, somewhat similar in form to that 
which still exists, was formally conceded under Stephen, and 
confirmed by John in Magna Carta. 

Mapy documents relating to the investiture struggle have been 
edited by E. Dtimmler in Monumenta Gtrmaniae hittonca, Libtlh de 
Me tmperatorum el porUificum saecuUs xi. et xii. (3 vols., 1^1-1807). 
See Ducange, Glossanum, s.v. “ Investitura." 

On investiture in the empire con.snlt C. Mirht, Die PublieisUh im 
Zntalter Gregors Vlt. (Leipzig, 1894) ; E. Bcmheim, Das ITormser 
honhorda^ (Breslau, 1906) ; R, Boorger, Die Belehnungen der 
deutschen geisUichen Fiirsten (Leipzig, 1901) ; K. E. Benz, Die 
Siellung der Bischitfe von Meissen, Merseburg und Nauntburg twi 
Investilurslreite unter Heinrich IV. und Heinrich V. (Dresden, 1899) ; 
W. Martens, Gregor VII,, sern Lehen und Wirken (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1894) ; H. Fisher, The Medieval Empire, c. 10 (London, i8g8). 
For France, see P. Imbart de la Tour, l^s Eteclions 4ptscopaies 
dans lyglise de France du IX’ au XI !• slide (Paris, 1891) ; A. 
Luchaire, Htsloire des insiiluUons ntonarchiques de la France sous les 
premiers Capfliens (2nd ed,, Paris, 189J) ; P. Viollet, 

Ihslotre des insMuHons poliliques et administratives de la France 
(Paris, 1898) ; Ibach, Der Kampf ewischen Papsltum und Xonigtum 
von Gregor Vll. bis Cmlixto II. (^ankfort, 1884). For England, see 
J. F. Bohmer, Kirche und Staal in England und in der Normandte in 
XI. und XII. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1899); E. A. Freeman The 
Feign of William II. Fufus and the Accession of Henry I. (London, 
1882) : H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins 
(London, 1905). 

INVOICE (originally a plural, Invayes or Invoys, of Invoy, 
a variant of “ envoy,” from the French envoyer, to send), a state¬ 
ment giving full particulars of goods .sent or shipped by a trader 
to a customer, with the quantity, quality and prices, and the 
charges upon them. Consular invoices, i.c. invoices signed at 
tlie port of shipment by a consul of the country to which the 
goods are being cxinsigned, are generally demanded by those 
countric.s which impose ad valorem clutie.s. 

INVOLUTION (Lai. involvere, to roll up), a rolling up or 
complication. In arithmetic, involution is the operation of 
rai.sing a quantitj' to any power ; -it is the converse of evolution, 
which is the operation of extracting any root of u quantity 
(see Arithmetic ; Algebra). In grometr)', an involution 
IS a one-to-one correspondence between two ranges of points 
or between two pencils (see Geometry : Projective). The 
“ involute ” of a curve may be regarded as the locus of the 
extremity of a string when it is unwrapped from the curve 
(see Infinitesimal Calculus). 

10 , in Greek mythology, daughter of Inachus, the river-god of 
Argos and its first king. As associated with the oldest worship 
of tiera she is called the daughter of Peiren, who made the first 
image of that goddess out of a pear-tree at Tirtms ; and under 
the name of Clallithyia lo was regarded as the first priestess 
of Hera. Zeus fell in love with her, and, to protect her from the 
wrath of Hera, changed lier into a white heifer (Apollodorus 
ii. 1 ; Hyginus, Fab. 145 ; Ovid, Metam. i. 568-733); according 
to Aeschylus (Supplices, 299) the metamorphosis was the work 
of Hera herself. Hera, having persuaded Zeus to give her the 
heifer, set Argus Panoptes to watch her. Zeus Utereupon sent 
Hermes, who lulled Argus to sleep and cut off his head with the 
sword with which I'crseus afterwards slew the Gorgon. In 
another account Argus is killed by a stone thrown by Hermes. 
But the wrath of Hera still pursued lo. Maddened by a gadfly 
sent by the goddess she wandered all over the earth, swam tlie 
strait known on this account as the Bosporus (Ox-ford), and 
crossed the Ionian sea (traditionally called after her) until at 
last she reached Egypt, where she was restored to her original 
form and became the mother of Epaphus. Accounts of her 
wanderings (differing considerably in detail) are given in the 
Supplices and Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus. Various 
interpretations are given of the latter part of her story, which 
dates from the 7th century b.c., when intercourse was frequent 
between Greece and Egypt, and when much influence was 
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exerted on Greek thought by Egyptian religion. According 
to the rationalistic explanation of Herodotus (i. i) lo was an 
Argive princess who was carried off to Egypt by the Phoenicians. 
Epaphus, the son of lo, the supposed founder of Memphis, was 
identified with Apis. He was said to have Ijcen carried off by 
order of Hera to Byblus in Syria, where he was found again 
by lo. On returning to Egypt, lo, afterwards identified with 
Isis, married Tclegonus and founded the royal families of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Argos and Thebes. The journey to .Syria 
in search of Epaphus was invented to explain the fact that the 
Phoenician goddess Astarte, who was sometimes represented 
as horned, was confounded with lo. 

lo herself is variously interpreted. She is usually understood 
to be the moon in the midst of the mighty heaven, studded with 
stars, represented by .\rgus. According to others, she is the 
annual rising of the Nile; the personification of the Ionian 
race ; the mist; the earth. It seems probable that she was a 
duplicate of Hera (lo /JiieKt/jnK is Hera /lowiris), or a deity in 
primitive times worshipped under the symbol of a cow, whose 
worship was superseded by that of Hera ; the recollection of 
this early identity would aceount for lo being regarded as the 
priestess of the goddess in later times. Amongst the Romans she 
was sometimes identified with Anna Perenna. The legend of 
lo spread lieyond .'Vrgos, especially in Byzantium and Euboea, 
where it was associated with the town of Argura. It was a 
favourite subject among Greek painters, and many representa¬ 
tions of it are pre.served on vases and wall paintings ; lo hcr.self 
appears as a horned maiden or as the heifer watehed by Argus. 

Sec K. Engelmann, Dc Joiw (iKoS), with notes containing refer¬ 
ences to authorities, and liis article in Roscher's Lexihon der Mvtho- 
logte ; J. Overlieck, De lone, telturi'i, non lunae, l>ea (1^*72) : P. W. 
Forchhammer, Die, Wanderiingen dev Inachostochter lo (1881), with 
map and special reference to Vi'scliylus’s account of lo’s wander¬ 
ings ; F. Durrbach in Dareniberg and Saglio's Dietionnaive dei 
antiquiUs-, G. Mellen, De Dis fahula (1901); Wernicke sv. 
"Argos” in Pauly-Wissowa’s KeaJeni.vi-lofnidie, ii. pt. 1 (i8qf)) ; 
J. K. Harrison in Claexiial Review (1893, p. 7(1) ; Bacchylidcs xviii. 
(xix ), witli Jebh'.s notes. 

IODINE (symbol I, atomic weight 126 - 1 ) 2 ), a chemical element, 
belonging to the halogen group. Its name is derived from Gr. 
ioetSijs (violet-coloured), in allusion to the colour of its vapour. 
It was discovered in 1812 by Ji. ('ourtois when investigating 
the products obtained from the mother-liquors prepared by 
lixiviating kelp or burnt seaweed, and in 1815 L. J. Gay-l,ussac 
showed that it was an element. Iodine does not occur in nature 
in the uncoinbined condition, but is found very widely but 
sparingly distributed in the form of iodides and iodates, chiefly 
of sodium and potassium. It is also found in small quantities 
in sea-water, in some seaweeds, and in various mineral and 
medicinal springs. Deep-sea weeds as a rule contain more iodine 
than those which arc found in the shallow waters. 

Iodine is obtained either from kelp (the ashes of burnt sea¬ 
weed) or from the mother-liiiuors obtained in the purification 
of Chile saltpetre. In the former case the seaweed is burnt in 
large heaps, care being taken that too high a temperature is 
not reached, for if the ash be allowed to fuse much iodine is 
lost by volatilization. The product obtained after burning 
is known either as kelp or varec. Another method of obtaining 
kelp is to heat the seaweed in large retorts, whereby tarry and 
ammoniacal liquors pass over and a very porous residue of kelp 
remains. A later method consists in boiling the weed with sodium 
carbonate ; the liquid is filtered and hydrochloric acid added 
to the filtrate, when alginic add is precipitated ; this is also 
filtered off, the filtrate neutralized by caustic soda, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness and carbonized, the residue obtained 
being known as kelp substitute. The kelp obtained by any of 
these methods is then lixiviated with water, which extracts 
the soluble salts, and the liquid is concentrated, when the less 
soluble salts, which are chiefly alkaline chlorides, sulphates 
and carbonates, crv’stallize out and are removed. Sulphuric 
acid is now added to the liquid, and any alkaline sulphides and 
sulphites present are decomposed, while iodides and bromides 
are converted into sulphates, and hydriodic and hydrobromic 


acids are liberated and remain dissolved in the solution. The 
liquid is run into the iodine still and gently warmed, manganese 
dioxide in small quantities being added from time to time, 
when the iodine distils over and is collected. In the second 
method it is found that the mother-liquors obtained from 
Chile saltpetre contain small quantities of sodium iodate 
NalO,,; this liquor is mixed with the calculated quantity of 
sodium bisulphite in large vats, and iodine is precipitated ;— 
‘iNiiI 0,1 -s r.NaH S 0 |,= 3 N aHSOj 3- ZNa^SO^ -t- H.1O 3- 1 ,. 

The precipitate is washed and then distilled from iron retorts. 
Iodine may also be prepared by the decomposition of an iodide 
with chlorine, or by heating a mixture of an iodide and manganese 
dioxide with concentrated sulphuric acid. Commercial iodine 
may be purified by mixing it with a little potassium iodide and 
then subliming the mixture ; in this way any traces of bromine 
or chlorine are removed. J. S. Stas recommends solution of 
the iodine in potassium iodide and subsequent precipitation 
by the addition of a large excess of water, the precipitate being 
washed, distilled in steam, and dried tn vacuo over solid calcium 
nitrate, and then over solid caustic baryta. 

Iodine is a greyish-black shining solid, possessing a metallic 
lustre and having somewhat the appearance of graphite. Its 
specific gravity is ifyqS (i7°/4°). It melts at 114-2“ C. and boils 
at 184-35° f-- under atmospheric pressure (W. Ramsay and S. 
Young). The specific heat of solid iodine is 0-0541 (H. Kopp). 
Its latent heat of fusion is 11-7 calories, and its latent heat of 
vaporization is 23-95 calories (P. A. Favre and J. T. .Silbermann). 
The specific heat of iodine vapour at constant pressure is 
0 03489, and at constant volume 0-02697. B volatilizes slowly 
at ordinal-)' temperatures, but rapidly on heating. Iodine 
vapour on heating passes from a violet colour to a deep indigo 
blue ; this behaviour was investigated by V. Me\er {Her., 1880, 
i 3 > P- 394), who found that the change of colour was accompanied 
by a change of vapour density. Thus, the densit)- of air being 
taken as unity, Victor Meyer found the following values for the 
density of iodine vapour at different temperatures:— 

T° C. . . 233 430 31.10 842 io.'7 1570 

Density . . 8 8y 8 84 8-73 6 08 5'75 5-07 

This shows that the iodine molecule becomes less complex 
in structure at higher temperatures. 

Iodine pos.scsses a characteristic penetrating smell, not so 
pungent, however, as that of chlorine or bromine. It is only 
very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves readily in solutions 
of the alkaline iodides and in alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
chloroform, and many liquid hydrocarbons. Its solutions in 
the alkaline iodides and in alcohol and ether are brown in colour, 
whilst in chloroform and carbon bisulphide the solution is violet. 
It appears to combine with the solvent (P. VVaentig, Zal. phys. 
Chem., 1909, p. 513). Its chemical properties closely resemble 
those of chlorine and bromine ; its affinity for other elements, 
however, is as a rule less than that of either. It will only combine 
with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst, hut combines with 
many other elements directly ; for example, phosphorus melts 
and then inflames, antimony burns in the vapour, and mercury 
when heated with iodine combines with it rapidly. It is com¬ 
pletely oxidized to iodic acid when boiled with fuming nitric 
acid. It is soluble in a solution of caustic potash, a dilute solu¬ 
tion most probably containing the hypoiodite, which, however, 
changes slowly into iodate, the change taking place rapidly 
on warming. When alkali is added to aqueous iodine, followed 
immediately by cither soda water or sodium bicarbonate, most 
of the original iodine is precipitated (R. L. Taylor, Jour, Chem. 
Soc., 1897, 71, p. 725, and K. J. P. Orton, ibid. p. 830). Iodine 
can be readily detected by the characteristic blue coloration 
that it immediately gives with starch paste ; the colour is 
destroyed on heating, but returns on cooling provided the heating 
has not been too prolonged. Iodine in the presence of water 
frequently acts as an oxidizing agent; thus arsenious acid 
and the arsenites, on the addition of iodine solution, are con¬ 
verted into arsenic acid and arsenates. A dilute solution of 
iodine prevents the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by 
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colloidal platinum (G. Bredig, Zeit. phys. Chem., 1899, zi, 
p. 258 ; 1901, 37, p. 323. 

Iodine finds application in organic chemistry, forming addition 
products with unsaturated compounds, the combination, how¬ 
ever, being more slow than in the case of chlorine or bromine. 

It rarely substitutes directly, because the hydriodic acid produced 
reverses the reaction; this can be avoided by the presence of 
precipitated mercuric oxide or iodic acid, which react with 
the hydriodic acid as fast as it is formed, and consequently 
remove it from the reacting system. As a rule it is preferable 
to use iodine in the presence of a carrier, such as amorphous 
phosphorus or ferrous iodide or to use it with a .solvent. It is 
found that most organic compounds containing the grouping 
CH|;'CO-C- or CH.|'CH(OH)-C- in the pre.sencc of iodine and 
alkali give iodoform CHlj. 

Hydnodtc acid, HI, is formed by the direct union of its components 
in the presence of a catalytic agent; for this purpose platinum 
black is u.sed, and the hydrogen and iodine vapour are passed over the 
heated substance. On shaking up iodine with a solution of sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen in water, a solution of hydriodic acid is obtained, 
sulphur being at the same time precipitated. The acid cannot be 
prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on an iodide on 
account of secondary reactions taking place, which result in the 
formation of free iodine and sulphur dioxide. The usual method is 
to make a mixture of amoqihous phosphorus and a large excess of 
iodine and then to allow water to drop slowly upon it; the reaction | 
starts readily, and the gas obtained can be freed from any admixed 
iodine vapour by passing it through a tube containing some 
amorphous phosphorus. It is a colourless sharji-smelling gas which 
fumes strongly on expo.sure to air. It readily liquefies at o" C. 
under a pressure of four atmospheres, the liiiucucd acid Ixiihng at 
- 3.1'14° C. (7,P>'4 mm ) ; it can also be obtained as a solid melting 
at - 50'8° C. It IS readily soluble in water, one volume of water at 
10" C. dissolving .|25 volumes of the acid. The saturated aqueous 
solution IS colourless and fumes strongly on exposure to air ; after 
a time it darkens in colour owing to liberation of iodine. The gas is 
readily decom]>osed by heat into its constituent elements. It is a 
powerful reducing agent, and is frequently employed for this purpose 
in organic chemistry; thus hydroxy acids are readily reduced on 
heating with the concentrated acid, and iiitro compounds are reduced 
to amino compounds, &c. It is preferable to use the acid in the 
presence of amorjihoiis jihospliorus, for the iodine liberated during 
the reduction is then utilised 111 forming more hydriodic acid, and 
consequently the original amount of acid goes much further. It 
lornis addition compounds witli unsaturated compounds. 

It lias all the characteristics of an acid, dissolving many metals 
with evolution of hydrogen and formation of salts, called iodides. 
The iodides can be prepared either by direct union of iodine with 
a metal, from hydriodic acid and a metal, oxide, hydroxide or 
carbonate, or by action of iodine on some metallic hydroxides or 
carlxinates (such as those of potassium, sodium, barium, &c. ; other 
products, however, are formed at the same time). The iodides as a 
class resemble the chlorides and bromides, but are less fusible and 
volatile. Silver iodide, mercurous iodide, and mercuric iodide are 
in.soluble in water ; lead iodide is sparingly soluble, whilst most of 
the other metallic iodides are soluble. Strong heating decomiioses the 
majority of the iodides. Nitrous acid and chlorine readily decompose 
them with liberation of iodine ; the same effect being produced 
when they arc heated with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
manganese dioxide. The soluble iodides, on the addition of silver 
nitrate to their nitric acid solution, give a yellow precipitate of silver 
iodide, which is insoluble in ammonia solution. Hydriodic acid and 
the iodides may be estimated by conversion into silver iodide. 

Iodine combines with chlorine to form todtne monochloride, ICI, 
which may be obtained by passing dry clilorine over dry iodine until 
the iodine is comiiletely hquefied, or according to R. Bunsen by 
boiling iodine with aqtta rei;ia and extracting with ether. It exists in 
two different crystalline forms, the more stable or a form melting 
at 27’2° C., and the less stable or p form melting at Ip9° C. It is 
readily decomposed by water. The trichloride, ICI,, results from the 
action of excess of chlorine on iodine, or from iodic acid and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or by heating iodine pentoxide with phosphorus penta- 
chlonde It crystallizes in long yellow needles and decomposes 
readily on heating into the monochloride and chlorine. It is readily 
soluble in water, but excess of water decomjroses it. (See W. 
Stortenbeker, Zeit. phys. Chem., 1889, 3, p. ii.) Iodine mono- 
chloride in glacial acetic acid .solution was used by A. Michael and 
T. H. Norton (Ber., 1876, 9, p. 1752) for the preparation of paraiodo- 
acetanilide. 

Iodine Pentoxide, IjO„, the best-known oxide, is obtained as a white 
crystalline solid by heating iodic acid to 170° C.; it is easily soluble 
in' water, combining with the water to regenerate iodic acid ; and 
when heated to 300° C. it breaks up into its constituent elements, 
(see M. Guichard, Compt. rend., 1909, 148, p. 925.) Iodine dioxide, 
1 , 0 ,, obtained by Millon, and reinvestigated by M. M. P. Muir 
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[Jour. Chem. Soc., I9<^, 95, p. 65O), is a lemon-yellow solid obtained 
by acting on iodic acid with sulphuric acid, oxygen being evolved. 
By acting with ozone on a chloroform solution of iodine, F. Fichter 
and F. Rohner (Ber., 1909, 42, p. 4093) obtained a yellowish white 
oxide, of the formula LO,, which they regard as an iodate of tervalent 
iodine, Millon's oxide being considered a basic iodate. 

Although hypotadous acid is not known, it is extremely probable 
that on adding iodine or iodine monochloride to a dilute solution of a 
caustic alkali, hypoiodites are formed, the solution obtained having a 
characteristic smell of iodoform, and being of a jiale yellow colour. 
It oxidizes arsenites, sulphites and thiosulphates immediately. 
The solution is readily decomposed on the addition of sodium or 
potassium bicarbonates, with liberation of iodine. The hypoiodite 
disappears gradually on standing, and rapidly on warming, being 
converted into iodate (see R. L. Taylor, Jour, Chem. Soc., 1^7, 71, 
p. 725, and K. J. P. Orton, ihid. p. 830). The peculiar nature of the 
action between iodine and chlorine in aqueous solution has led to the 
suggestion that the product is a base, t.e. iodine hydroxide. Tri- 
iodine hydroxide, la'OH, is obtained by oxidizing potassium iodide 
with sulphuric acid and jiotassium permanganate (A. Skrabal and 
F. Buchter, Chem. Zeit., 1909, 33, pp. 1184, 1193). 

Iodic Acid, HIO„ can be prepared by dissolving iodine pentoxide 
in water; by boiling iodine with fuming nitnc acid, 61 + 10 HNO, = 
OHIO, + lONO+ 2 H, 0 ; by decomposing barium iodate with the 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, previously diluted with water, 
or by suspending iodine in water and passing in chlorine, Ij + .'iCl., -t- 
OlljO ^'iHlOj + lOHCl. It is a white crystalline solid, easily soluble 
in water, the solution showing a strongly acid reaction with litmus ; 
the colour, however, is ultimately discharged by the bleaching power 
of the compound. It is a most powerful oxidizing agent, phosphorus 
being readily oxidized to jihosphoric acid, arsenic to arsenic acid, 
silicon at 250" C. to silica, and hydrochloric acid to chlorine and 
water. It is readily reduced, with separation of iodine, by sulphur 
dioxide, hydriodic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, thus :— 

HIO, + fiHI = 3 H ,,0 + SI, ; 2 HIO, + .‘ISO., + 4 H,p =6H,SO. + 1 ,; 

2 HIO, -I- = I., + 6S -I- 6Hp. 

The salts, known as the iodates, can be prepared by the action of the 
acid on a base, or sometimes by the oxidation of iodine in the presence 
of a base. They are mostly insoluble or only very slightly soluble in 
water. The iodates of the alkali metals are, however, readily soluble 
in water (except potas.sium iodate). They are more easily reduced 
than the corresponding chlorates ; an aqueous solution of hydriodic 
acid giving free iodine and a metallic oxide, whilst aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid gives iodine trichloride, chlorine, water and a chloride. 
They are decomposed on heating, with liberation of oxygen, in .some 
cases leaving a residue of iodide and in others a residue of oxide of the 
metal, with liberation of iodine as well as of oxygen. 

Periodic Acid, HI04-2Hj0, is only known in the hydrated form. 
It can be prepared by the action of iodine on i>erchloric acid, or 
by boiling normal silver periodate with water; 2AgI04S-4H20 = 
AgjHjlO,-tHIOj' 2 H.p. It is a colourless, crystalline, deliquescent 
bohd which melts at 135'’ C., and at 140° C. is completely decom¬ 
posed into iodine pentoxide, water and oxygen. The periodates are 
a very complex class of salts, and may be divided into four classes, 
namely, meta-periodates derived from the acid HIO^; meso- 
periodates from HIOj’H.O, para-periodates from HI04'2H,0 and 
the diperiodates from 2HI04'H,0 (see C. Kimmins, Jour. Chem. 
Soc., 1887, 51, p, 356). 

Iodine has extensive applications in volumetric analysis, being 
used more especially for the determination of copper. 

The atomic weight of iodine was determined by ]. S. Stas, from 
the analysis of pure silver iodate, and by C. Marignac from the 
determinations of the ratios of silver to iodine, and of silver iodide 
to iodine: the mean value obtained for the atomic weight being 
i 26’53. G. P. Baxter (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 2(1, p. 1577; 
1905, 27, p. 87(1; 1909, 31, p. zoi), using the method of Marignac, 
obtained the v^ue izO'pSs (0 = i()). P. Kdthner and E. Aeiier 
(Ber., 1904, 37, p. 2536; Ann., 1904, 337, p. 3(12), who converted 
pure ethyl iodide into hydriodic acid and subsequently into silver 
iodide, which they then analysed, obtained the value 12(102(1 
(H = 1) ; a discussion of this and other values gave as a mean 120-97 
(0 = 10 ). 

In medicine iodine is frequently applied externally as a rounter- 
irritant, having powerful antiseptic properties. In the form of 
certain salts iodine is very widely used, for internal administration 
in medicine and in the treatment of many conditions usually 
classed as surgical, such as the bone manifestations of tertiary 
syphilis. The most commonly used salt is the iodide of potassium; 
the iodides of sodium and ammonium arc almost as frequently 
employed, and those of calcium and strontium are in occasional 
use. The usual doses of these .salts are from five to thirty grains 
or more. Their pharmacological action is as obscure as their 
effects in certain diseased conditions are consistently brilliant 
and unexampled. Our ignorance of their mode of action is 
cloaked by the term deobstruent, which implies that they possess 
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the power of driving out impurities from the blood and tissues. 
Most notably is this the case with the poisonous products of 
syphili.s. In its tertiaty stages-and also earlier—this disease 
yields in the most rapid and unmistakable fashion to iodides ; 
so much so that the administration of these salts is at present 
the best means of determining whether, for instance, a cranial 
tumour be syphilitic or not. No surgeon would think of operating 
on such a case until iodides had been freely administered and, 
by failing to cure, had jiroved the disease to be non-.syphilitic. 
Another instance of this deobstment power—“ alterative,” 
it was formerly termed—is seen in the case of chronic lead 
poisoning. The e.ssential part of the medicinal treatment of 
this condition is the administration of iodides, which are able 
to decompose the insolulile albuminates of lead which have 
become locked up in t|ie tissues, rapidly causing their degenera¬ 
tion, and to cause the excretion of the poisonous metal by 
means of the intestine and the kidneys. The following is a 
list of the principal conditions m which iodides are recognized 
to Isc of definite \alue : metallic poisonings, as by lead and 
mercury, asthma, aneurism, arteriosclerosis, angina pectoris, 
gout, goitre, syphili.s, haemophilia, Bright's disease (nephritis) 
and bronchitis. 

Small quantities ol the iodate (KlCt,) are a frequent inqnirity in 
iodide ol potassium, and cause the congeries of symptoms known as 
todtsm. The.se comprise <lyspepsia, skin eruption and Ihe mani- 
festatiorcs winch are u.suaUy identiliefl with a *' cold in liie head.” 
In many cases, as in svplnhs, aneurism, lead jioisoning, Ac,, the life 
of the papeilt depends on the free and continued use of the iodide, 
and this is best to he accomplislied by securing an absolutely jiure 
sup])ly of tlie sail. Another otleu successful method of preventing 
file onset of synqitoms of poisomng is to administer small do.ses of 
ammonium carlxinate with the drug, tliereby neutralizing the iodic 
acid which is lilxT.ited in the stomach. 

IODOFORM, cm I, a valuable antiseptic discovered by 
G. S. Scrullas in 1822 ; in 1834 J. B. Dumas showed that it 
contained hydrogen. It is formed by the action of iodine and 
aqueous potash on ethyl alcohol, acetone, acetaldehyde and 
from most compounds containing the grouping CH.i-CO-C -. 
Its formation from alcohol may be represented thus r r.,H,,OH + 
41 ., + 6KIIO-rHl.|-i-KlU'Ojt ■'iKI + It crystallizes in 

yellow liexagonal plates, melting at ii()-i2o“ C., and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but is insoluble in water. It has a 
characteristic odour and is volatile in steam. On reduction with 
hydriodic acid, it yields methylene iodide, CHJ^. 

More recently, iodotorm has lieen prepared by the electrolysis of 
a solution of potassium iodide in the jircsence of alcoliol or acetone, 
the electrolytic cell tieing fitted with a diaphragm, in order to prevent 
the hydrogen which is formed at the same time from reducing the 
iodoform, or from combining with the iodine to form hydriodic acid. 
K Elbs uses a solution of potassium iodide and sodium carbonate in 
water, winch with llie necessary alcohol is contained in a porous cell 
fitted with a lead anode, whilst the cathode compartment contains a 
solution of caustic soda and a nickel electrode The electrolysis is 
carried out at a tcni|)eratnre of 70* C , and a current density of one 
ami)6re per square decimetre is used At the end of three hours a 
yield of 70 % of the theoretical quantity is obtained. 

lOLA, a city and the county-seat of Allen county, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on the Neosho river, about 100 m. S. by W. of Kansas City. 
Pop. (1890) 1706; (1900) 5791, of whom 237 were foreign- 
horn and 207 were negroes; (1905, state census) 10,287. Il¬ 
ls served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. It is 
pleasantly situated in a level valley where there is a great 
abundance of natural gas and some fine building stone. The 
city has large zme smelters and zinc rolling-mills, a foundry, 
machine shops, and manufactories of cement, sulphuric acid 
and brick. The municipality owns and operates its waterworks, 
gas plant and electric-lighting plant. lola was founded in 
1859 by a company whose members were dissatisfied with the 
location of the county-seat at Humboldt. It became the county- 
seat in 1865, was chartered as a city of the third class in 1870 
and became a city of the second class in 1898. The rapid growth 
of the city dates from the discovery of natural gas here, on 
Christmas Day 1893. 

lOLITE, a mineral occasionally cut as a gem-stone, and 
named from the violet colour which it sometimes presents 


(lor, “violet”; KiOo^, “stone”). It is generally called by 
petrographers cordierite, a name given by R. J. Haiiy in honour 
of the French mineralogist, P, L. Cordier, who discovered its 
remarkable dichroism, and suggested for it the name dichroite, 
still sometimes used. The difference of colour which it shows 
in different directions is so marked as to be well seen without the 
dichroscope. The typical colours are deep blue, pale blue and 
yellowish grey. While the crystal as a whole shows these three 
colours, each face is dichroic. 

lolitc is a hydrous magnesium and aluminium silicate, with 
ferrous iron partially replacing magnesium. U crystallizes in 
the orthorhombic system. In hardness and specific gravity 
it much resembles quartz. The transparent blue or violet 
variety used as a gem occurs as pebbles in the gravels of Ceylon, 
and bears in many cases a resemblance to sapphire. The paler 
kinds are often called water-sapphire (saphtr d'eau of French 
jewellers) and the darker kinds lynx-.sapphire; the shade of 
colour varying with the direction in which the stone is cut. 
From sapphire the iolite is readily distinguished by its stronger 
pleochroism, its lower density (about 2-6) and its inferior 
hardness (aliout 7). 

Iolite occurs in granite and in true eruptive rocks, but is 
most characteristically developed as a product of contact meta- 
niorphism in gneiss and altered slates. A variety oecurring 
at the contact of clay-slate and granite on the liordcr of the 
provinces of Shimotsuke and Kiidzuk^ in Japan has been called 
eerasitc. It readily suffers chemical change, and gives rise to 
a number of alteration-products, of which pmite is a character¬ 
istic example. 

Although iolite, or cordierite, is rather widely distributed as a 
eonstiliient of certain rocks, fine crystals of llie mineral are of 
very limited occiirrenee. One of the best-known localities is 
Bodcnmai.s, in Bavaria, where it occurs with pyrrhntile in a 
granite matrix, ft is found also in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, in Saxony and in Switzerland. Large crystals are 
developed in veins of granite running through gneiss at Iladdam, 
Cunncrticut; and it is known at many other localities in the. 
United States. (F. w R.*) 

ION, of Chios, Greek poet, lived in the age of Pericles. At an 
early age he went to Athens, where he made the arqiiaintance 
of Aeschylu.s. He was u great admirer of Cimon and an opponent 
of Pericles. He subsequently met Sophocles in his native island 
at the time of the Samian war. From Aristophanes {Peace, 
830 ff.) it is concluded that he died before the prodiirtinn of 
that play (421). His first tragedy was produced between 452-449 
B.c.; and he was third to Euripides and lophon in the tragic 
contest of 429. In a subsequent year he gained both the tragic 
and dithyrambic prizes, and in honour of his victory gave a jar 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Athenaeus p. 3). lie 
is further credited by the scholiast on Aristophanes {he. cit.) 
with having composed comedies, dithyrambs, epigrams, paeans, 
hymns, scolia, encomia and elegies; and he is the reputed 
author of a philosophical treatise on the mystic number three. 
His historical or biographical works were five in number, and 
included an aeroiint of the antiquities of (ihios and of eViS^/u'ui, 
recollections of visitors to the island. 

See C. Nieberding, De lonis Chit vita (1836, containing the frag¬ 
ments) ; F. AlHgre, De lone Chio (1890), an exhaustive monograph; 
and Bentley, Epistola ad Millium. 

IONA, or IcoLMKii.i,, an island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll¬ 
shire, Scotland, 6J m. S. of Staffa and 1} m. W. of the Ross of 
Mull, from which it is separated by the shallow Sound of Iona. 
Pop. (1901) 213. It is about 3^ m. long and ij m. broad ; its 
area being some 2200 acres, of which about one-third is under 
cultivation, oats, potatoes and barley being grown. In the rest 
of the island grassy hollows, yielding pasturage for a few hundred 
cattle and sheep and some horses, alternate with rocky elevations, 
which culminate on the northern coast in Duni (332 ft.), from 
the base of which a dazzling stretch of white shell sand, partly 
covered with grass, stretches to the sea. To the south-west the 
i.sland is fringed with precipitous cliffs. Iona is composed 
entirely of ancient gneisses and schists of Lewisian age; these 
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include bands of quartzite, slate, marble and serpentine. Tl\c 
strike of the rocks is S.W.-N.E. and they are tilted to very high 
angles. P'ronting the Sound is the village of Iona, or Buile Mor, 
which has two churches and a school. The inhabitants depend 
partly on agriculture and partly on fishing. 

'J'he original form of the name Iona was Hy, Hii or I, the 
Irish for Island. By Adamnan in his Life of St Columba it 
is called Iona insula, and the present name Iona is said to have 
originated in some tran.scriber mistaking the u in loua for n. It 
also received the name of Hii-colum-kill (Icolmkill), that is, 
“ the island of Columba of the Cell,” while by the Highlanders 
it has been known as Innis nan Druidhneah (‘‘ the island of the 
Druids ”). This last name seems to imply that Iona was a sacred 
spot before St Columba landed there in 563 and laid the founda¬ 
tions of his monastery. After this date it quickly developed 
into the most famous centre of Celtic Christianity, the mother 
community of numerous monastic hou.ses, whence missionaries 
were de.spatched for the conversion of Scotland and northern 
England, and to wliich for centuries students flocked from all 
parts of the north. After St Coliimba's death the soil of the 
island was esteemed peculiarly sanctified by the presence of his 
relics, which rested here until they were removed to Ireland 
early in the 9th century. Pilgrims came from far and near to 
die in the island, in order that they might lie in its holy ground; 
and from all parts of northern Europe the bodies of the illustrious 
dead were brought here for burial. The fame and wealth of the 
monastery, however, sometimes attracted less W'clcome visitors. 
Several times it was plundered and burnt and the monks 
massacred by the heathen Norse sea-rovers. Late in the nth 
centurv the desecrated monastery was restored by the saintly 
Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm tianmore, king of Scotland; 
and in 1203 a new monastery and a nunnery were founded by 
Benedictine monks who cither expelled or absorbed the Celtic 
community. In 838 the Western Isles, then under the rule of 
the kings of Man, were erected into a bishopric of which Iona 
was the seat. When in 1098 Magnus III., “ Barefoot,” king of 
Norway, ousted the jarls of Orkney from the isles, he united 
the .see of the Isles (Sudreyar, “ the .southern islands,” Lat. 
Sodnrenses insulae) with that of Man, and placed both under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishopric of Trondhjem. Alxiut 1507 
the island again became the seat of the bishopric of the Isles; 
but with the victory of the Protestant party in Scotland its 
ancient religious glory was finally eclipsed, and in 1561 the 
monastic buildings were dismantled by order of the Convention 
of E.states. (I'or the political fortunes of Iona see Hebrides.) 

The existing ancient remains include part of the cathedral 
church of .St Mary, of the nunnery of St Mary, St Oran's chapel, 
and a number of tombs and crosses. The cathedral dates from 
the 13th century ; a great portion of the walls with the tower, 
about 75 ft. high, are still standing. The choir and nave have 
been roofed, and the cathedral has in other respects been re¬ 
stored, the ruins having been conveyed in 1899 to a body of 
trustees by the eighth duke of Argyll. The remains of the 
conventual buildings still extant, to judge by the portion of a 
Norman arcade, are of earlier date than the cathedral. The 
small chapel of St Oran, or Odhrain, was built by Queen Margaret 
on the supposed site of (ioluraba’s cell, and its ruins are the 
oldest in Iona. Its round-arched western doorway has the 
characteristic N orman beak-head ornamentation. Of the nunnery 
only the chancel and nave of the Norman chapel remain, the 
last prioress, Anna (d. 1543), being buried within its walls. Tire 
cemetery, called in Gaelic Oiran (“ the burial-place of 

kings ”), is said to contain the remains of forty-eight Scottish, 
four Irish and eight Danish and Norwegian monarchs, and 
pos.se.sses a large number of monumental stones. At the time of 
the Reformation it is said to have had 360 crosses, of which 
most were thrown into the sea by order of the synod of Argyll. 
Many, however, still remain, the finest being Maclean’s cross 
and St Martin’s. Both are still almost perfect, and are richly 
carved with Runic inscriptions, emblematic devices and fanciful 
scroll work. Of Columba’s monastery, which was built of wood 
about } m. from the present ruins, nothing remains. 
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IONIA, in ancient geography, the name given to a portion of 
the W. coast of Asia Minor, adjoining the Aegean Sea and 
boimded on the E. by Lydia. It consisted of a narrow strip 
of land near the coast, which together with the adjacent islands, 
was occupied by immigrant Greeks of the Ionic race, and thus 
distinguished from the interior district, inhabited by the Lydians. 
According to the universal Greek tradition, the cities of Ionia 
were founded by emigrants from the other side of the Aegean 
(see loNiANs), and their settlement was connected with the 
legendary history of the Ionic race in Attica, by the statement 
that the colonists were led by Neleus and Androclus, sons of 
Codrus, the last king of Athens. In accordance with this view 
the “ Ionic migration,” as it was called by later chronologers, 
was dated by them one hundred and forty years after the Trojan 
war, or sixty years after the return of the Heraclidae into the 
Peloponnesc. Without assigning any definite date, we may .say 
that recent research has tended to support the popular Greek 
idea that Ionia received its main Greek element rather late— 
after the descent of the Dorians, and, therefore, after any part of 
the Aegean period. The only Aegean objects yet found (1910) 
in or near Ionia are some sherds of the very latest Minoan age at 
Miletus. It is not probable that all the Greek colonists were 
of the not numerous Ionian race. Herodotus tells us (i. 146) 
that they comprised settlers from many different tribes and 
cities of Greece (a fact indicated also by the local traditions of 
the cities), and that they intermarried with the native races. 
A striking proof of this was the fact that so late as the time of 
the historian distinct dialects were spoken by the inhabitants 
of different cities wnthin the limits of so restricted an area. 
E. Curtius supposed that the population of this part of Asia 
was aboriginally of Ionic race and that the settlers from Greece 
found the country in the possession of a kindred people. The 
last contention is probabl}- true; but the kinship was certainly 
more distant than that between two brandies of one Ionian 
stuck. 

The cities called Ionian in historical times were twelve in 
number,—an arrangement copied as it was supposed from the 
constitution of the Ionian cities in Greece which had originally 
occupied the territory in the north of tlie Peloponnese subse¬ 
quently held by the Achaeans. These were (from south to north) 
—Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, 
Erythrac, Clazomcnac and Phocaea, together with Samos and 
Chios. Smyrna (q.v.), originally an Aeolic colony, was afterwards 
occupied by lonians from Colophon, and became an Ionian dty,— 
an event which had taken place before the time of Herodotus. 
But at what period it was admitted as a member of the league we 
have no information. The cities above enumerated unquestion¬ 
ably formed a kind of league, of which participation in the 
Pan-Ionic festival was the distinguishing characteristic. This 
festival took place on the north slope of Mt. Mycale in a shrine 
called the Panionium. But like Ae Amphictyonic league in 
Greece, the Ionic was rather of a sacred than a political character; 
every city enjoyed absolute autonomy, and, though common 
interests often united them for a common political object, 
they never formed a real confederacy like that of the Achaeans 
or Boeotians. The advice of Thales of Miletus to combine in 
a political union was rejected. 

Ionia was of small extent, not exceeding 90 geographical 
miles in length from N. to S., with a breadth varying from 
20 to 30 m., but to this must be added the peninsula of Mima.s, 
together with the two large islands. So intricate is the coast¬ 
line that the voyage along its shores was estimated at nearly 
four times the direct distance. A great part of this area was, 
moreover, occupied by mountains. Of these the most lofty and 
striking were Mimas and Corycus, in the peninsula which stands 
out to the west, facing the island of Chios; Sipylus, to the 
north of Smyrna; Corax, extending to the south-west from 
the Gulf of Smyrna, and descending to the sea between Lebedus 
and Teos; and the strongly marked range of Mycale, a con¬ 
tinuation of Messogis in the interior, which forms the bold head¬ 
land of Trogilium or Mycale, opposite Samos. None of these 
mountains attains a height of more than 4000 ft. The district 
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comprised three extremely fertile valleys formed by the outflow 
of three rivers, among the most considerable in Asia Minor: 
the Hermus in the north, flowing into the Gulf of Smyrna, though 
at some distance from the city of that name ; the Caystcr, 
which flowed under the walls of Ephesus ; and the Maeander, 
which in ancient times discharged its waters into the deep gulf 
that once bathed the walls of Miletus, but which has been 
gradually filled up by this river’s deposits. With the advantage 
of a peculiarly fine climate, for which this part of Asia Minor 
has been famous in all ages, Ionia enjoyed, the reputation in 
ancient times of being the most fertile of all the rich provinces 
of Asia Minor ; and even in modern times, though very imper¬ 
fectly cultivated, it produces abundance of fruit of all kind.s, 
and the raisins and figs of Smyrna supply almost all the markets 
of Europe. 

The colonies naturally became prosperous. Miletus especially 
was at an early period one of the most important commercial 
cities of Greece; and in its turn became the parent of numerous 
other colonies, which extended all around the .shores of the 
Euxine and the Propontis from Abydus and Cyzicus to Trapezus 
and Panticapaeiim. Phocaea was one of the first Greek cities 
whose mariners explored the shores of the western Mediterranean. 
Ephesus, though it did not send out any colonics of importance, 
from an early period became a flourishing city and attained to 
a position corresponding in some measure to that of Smyrna 
at the pre.sent day. 

History .—The first event in the history of Ionia of wliieh we have 
any trustwortliy account is the inroad of the Cimmerii (see Scythia), 
who ravaged a great part of Asia Minor, including Lydia, and sacked 
Magnesia on the Maeander, but were foiled in their attack upon 
Ephesus. This event may be relerred to the miildle of the 7th 
century n.c. About 700 B.e. Gyges, first Mermnad king of Lydia, 
invaded the tomtones of Smyrna and Miletus, and is said to have 
taken Colophon as Ins son Ardys did Prieiie, But it was not till Uie 
reign of Croesus (5110-5.15 11,c.) that the cities of Ionia successively 
fell under Lydian rule. The defeat of Croesus by Cyrus was followed 
bv the coiuiuest of all the Ionian cities. These became subject to the 
Persian monarchy with the other Greek cities of Asia. In this 
po.sition they enjoyed a considerable amount of autonomy, hut were 
for the most part subject to local desjiots, most of whom were 
creatures of the Persian king. It was at the instigation ol one of 
these despots, Histiaeus [q.v.) of Miletus, that in about 500 n.c. the 
principal cities broke out into insurrection against Persia. They 
were at first assisted by the Athenians, with whose aid they pene¬ 
trated into the interior and burnt Sardis, an event which ultimately 
led to the Persian invasion of Greece. But the fleet of the lonians was 
defeated off the island of Lade, and the destruction of Miletus alter 
a protracted .siege was followed by the reconquest of all the A.siatic 
Greeks, insular as well as continental. 

The victories of the Greeks during the great Persian war had the 
effect of enfranchizing their kinsmen on the other side of the Aegean ; 
and the battle of Mycale (479 b r ), in which the defeat of the Persians 
was in great measure owing to the lonians, .secured their emancipa¬ 
tion, They henceforth became the dependent allies of Athens (see 
Druan League), though still retaining their autonomy, which they 
preserved until the peace of \iitalcidas in 387 11.c. once more placed 
them as well as the other Greek cities in Asia under the nominal 
dominion of Persia. They appear, however, to have retained a 
considerable amount of freedom until the invasion of Asia Minor by 
Alexander the Great. After the battle of the Granicus most of the 
Ionian cities submitted to the conqueror. Miletus, which alone 
held out, was reduced after a long siege (334 B.c.). From this time 
they passed under the dominion of the successive Macedonian rulers 
of Asia, but continued, with the exception of Miletus (q.v.), to enjoy 
great prosperity both under these Greek dynasties and after they 
became part of the Roman province of Asia. 

Ionia has laid the world under its debt not only by giving 
birth to a long roll of dLstinguLshed men of letters and science 
(sec Ionian School of Philosophy), but by originating the 
distinct school of art which prepared the way for the brilliant 
artistic development of Athens in the 5th century. This school 
flourished in the 8th, 7th and 6th centuries, and is distinguished 
by the finene.ss of workmanship and minutene.ss of detail with 
which it treated subjects, inspired always to some extent by 
non-Greek models. Naturalism is progressively obvious in its 
treatment, e.g. of the human figure, but to the end it is still 
subservient to convention. It has been thought that the Ionian 
migration from Greece carried with it some part of a population 
which retained the artistic traditions of the “Mycenaean” 


civilization, and so caused the birth of the Ionic school; but 
whether this was so or not, it is certain that from the 8th century 
onwards we find the true spirit of Hellenic art, stimulated by 
commercial intercourse with eastern civilizations, working 
out its development chiefly in Ionia and its neighbouring isles. 
The great names of this school are Theodorus and Rhoecus 
of Samos; Bathycles of Magnesia un the Maeander; Glaucus, 
Melas, Micciades, Archermus, Bupalus and Athenis of Chios. 
Notable works of the school still extant are the famous archaic 
female statues found on the Athenian Acropolis in 1885-1887, 
the seated statues of Branchidae, the Nike of Archermus found 
at Delo.s, and the objects in ivory and electrum found by D. G. 
Hogarth in the lower strata of the ArtemLsion at Ephesus in 
1904-1905 (see Greek Art). 

Bibliogiiapiiy, —Beside general autliorities under Asia Minor 
see especially F. Beaufort, Ionian Antiquities (1811); R. Chandler, 
&c., Ionian Antiquities (17O9 ff); Histories of Greek Sculpture by 
A. S. Murray, M. Collignon and K, Gardner, and sjiecial works cited 
under particular cities; E Curtins, Ihe lonier vor der ionisolien 
Wanderung (1855) ; D. G Hogarth, Ionia and the hast (1909), with 
map, (i;. H. B.; 1 ). G. 11 .) 

IONIA, a city and the county-seat of Ionia county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on the Grand river, about 34 m. E. of Grand Rapids. 
Pop. (1904, state census) 5222. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the P 4 re Marquette railways. The greater part of the city 
is built on the bottom-lands of the valley within an area 2 m. in 
length and i m. in width, but some of llie finest residences .stand 
on the hills, which form an irregular semicircle behind the city, 
and command extensive views of the valley. Much of the build¬ 
ing material is a brown sandstone obtained from quarries only 
3 m. distant; white clay, also, is found in the vicinity. The 
city is a trade centre for a rich farming district, has car-shops 
(of the P^re Marquette railway) and iron ioimdrics, and manu¬ 
factures wagons, pottery, furniture and clothing. The water¬ 
works are owned and operated by the municipality, Ionia 
was settled in 1833 by immigrants from German Flats, near 
Herkimer, New York. It was mcorporated as a \dllage in 1S57, 
but the charter was allowed to lapse; it was again incorporated 
as a village in 1865, and was chartered as a city in 1873. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the collective name for the Greek islands 
of Corfu, Ccphalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cythera 
(Cerigo) and Paxo, with their minor dependencies. These seven 
islands (for details of which see their separate headings) are 
often described also as the Heptanesus (“ Seven Islands ”), but 
they have no real geographical unity. The history of the name 
“ Ionian ” in this connexion is obscure, but it is probably due 
to ancient settlements of Ionian colonlst.s on the coasts and 
islands. The political unity of the seven islands is of compara¬ 
tively modem date; their independence as a .separate state 
lasted only seven years (1800-1807). To a certain extent 
they have passed under the .same succession of influences; 
they have been .subjected to the stime invasions, and have re¬ 
ceived accessions to their populations from the .same currents 
of migration or con(|uest. But even what may be considered 
as common experiences have affected the individual islands in 
different ways; in the matter of population, for instance, 
Corfu has undergone much more important modifications than 
Ithaca, 

The Ionian islands consist almost entirely of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary beds, but in Corfu Jurassic deposits belonging to various 
horizons have also been found. The oldest beds which have yet been 
recognized are shales and hornstones with Liassic fossils. The.se are 
overlaid conformably by a thick series of platy limestones, known 
as the ViglSs limestone, which appears to represent the rest of the 
Jurassic sy.stem and also the lower part of the Cretaceous. Then 
follows a mass of dolomite and imbedded limestones containing 
Hippurites and evidently of Upper Cretaceous age. The Eocene beds 
are folded with the Cretaceous, and in many places the two formations 
have not yet been separately distinguished. Both occasionally 
assume the form of Flysch. Miocene beds are found in Corfu and 
Zante, and Pliocene depo.sits cover much of the low-lying ground. 

Htstory. —The beginning of Heptane.sian history may be said 
to date from the 9th century. Leo the Philosopher (about a.d. 
890) formed all or most of the islands into a distinct province 
under the title of the Thema of Cephallenia, and in this condition 
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they belonged to the Eastern empire after Italy had been divided 
into various states, but this political or administrative unity couW 
not last long in the case of islands exposed by their situation 
to opposite currents of conquest. Robert Guiscard, having 
captured Corfu (io8i) and Cephalonia, might have become the 
founder of a Norman dynasty in the islands but for his early 
death at Cassopo. Amid the struggles between Greek emperors 
and Western crusaders during the 12th century, Corfu, Cepha¬ 
lonia, Zante, &c., emerge from time to time ; but it was not till 
the Latin empire was established at Constantinople in 1204 
that the Venetians, who were destined to give the Ionian Islands 
their place in history, obtained possession of Corfu. They were 
afterwards robbed of the island by Leon Vetrano, a famous 
Genoese corsair; but he was soon defeated and put to death, 
and the senate, to .secure their position, granted fiefs in Corfu to 
ten noble families in order that they might colonize it (1206). 
The conquest of Cephalonia and Zante followed, and we find five 
counts of the family of Tocco holding Cephalonia, and probably 
Zante as well as Santa Maura, as tributary to the republic. But 
the footing thus gained by the Venetians was not maintained, 
and through the closing part of the 13th and most of the 14th 
century the islands were a prey by turns to corsairs and to Greek 
and Neapolitan claimants. In 1386, however, the people of 
Corfu made voluntary submission to the Venetian republic 
which had now risen to be the first maritime power in the 
Mediterranean. In 1485 Zante was purchased from the Turks 
in a very depopulated condition; and in 1499 Cephalonia 
was captured from the same masters ; but Santa Maura, though 
frequently occupied for a time, was not finally attached to 
Venice till 1684, and Cerigo was not taken till 1717. 

The Venetians, who exacted heavy contributions from the 
islands, won the adherence of the principal native families 
v»ii»tiaa bestowal of titles and appointments; the 

taa Roman Catholic Church was established, and the 
Prtaeii Italian and Greek races were largely assimilated by 
intermarriage ; Greek ceased to be spoken except by 
the lower rlas.ses, which remained faithful to the Orthodox 
communion. On the fall of the Venetian republic in 1797 
the treaty of Campo Formio, which gave Venice to Austria, 
annexed the Ionian Islands to France; but a Russo-Turkish 
force drove out the French at the clo.se of 1798 ; and in the spring 
of 1799 Corfu capitulated. By treaty with the Porte in 1800, the 
emperor Paul erected the “ Septinsular Republic,” but anarchy 
and confusion followed till a secret article in the treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807, declared the Islands an integral part of the French 
empire. They were incorporated with the province of Illyria, 
and in this condition they remained till the decline of the French 
power. The British forces, under General Oswald, took 2 ^te, 
Cephalonia and Cerigo in 1809, and Santa Maura in 1810; 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Church (?.».), reduced Paxo 
in 1814; and after the abdication of Napoleon, Corfu, which 
had been well defended by General Donzelot, was, by order 
of Louis XVIII., surrendered to Sir James Campbell. By the 
treaty of Paris (9th November 1815) the contracting powers— 
Great Britain, Ru.ssia, Austria and Prussia—agreed to place the 
“ United States of the Ionian Islands ” under the exclusive 
protection of Great Britain, and to give Austria the right of 
equal commercial advantage with the protecting country, a 
plan strongly approved by Count Capo d’Istria, the famous 
Corfiot noble who afterwards became president of the new 
republic of Greece. 

The terms of the treaty of Paris were not only of indefinite 
import but were su.sceptible of contradictory interpretations. 

And instead of interpreting the other articles in harmony 
pni’c- declared the islands one “ sole 

forate.' free and independent state,” the protecting Power 
availed itself of every ambiguity to extend its authority. 
The first lord high commissioner. Sir Thomas Maitland, who as 
governor of Malta had acquired the sobriquet of “ King Tom,” 
was not the man to foster the constitutional liberty of an infant 
state. The treaty required, with questionable wisdom, that a 
constitution should be established, and this was accordingly 
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done; but its practical value was trifling. The constitution, 
voted by a constituent as.sembly in 1817 and applied in the 
following year, placed the administration in the hands of a 
senate of six members and a legislative assembly of forty 
members; but the real authority was vested in the high com¬ 
missioner, who was able directly to prevent anything, and 
indirectly to effect almost anything. Sir Thomas Maitland was 
not slow to exercise the control thus permitted him, though on 
the whole he did so for the benefit of the islands. The construc¬ 
tion of roads, the abolition of direct taxes and of the system of 
farming the church lands, the securing of impartial administra¬ 
tion of justice, and the establishment of educational institutions 
are among the services ascribed to his efforts. These, however, 
made less impression on the Heptanesians than his de.spotic 
character and the measures which he took to prevent them 
giving assistance in the Greek war of independence in 1821. 
He was succeeded in 1823 by General Sir Frederick Adam, who 
in the main carried out the same policy. Under his government 
the new fortifications of Corfu and some of the most important 
public works which still do honour to the Engli.sh protectorate 
were undertaken. Lord Nugent, who became high commissioner 
in 1832, was followed by Sir Howard Douglas (1835-1841), 
who ruled with a firm, too often with a high hand; and he was 
met by continual intrigues, the principal exponent of the opposi¬ 
tion being the famous Andreas Mustoxidi (d. 1861). A complete 
change of policy was inaugurated by Mr Mackenzie (1841-1843), 
and his successor Lord Seaton (1843-1849) was induced by the 
European disturbances of 1848 to initiate a number of important 
reforms. But the party which wished for union with Greece 
was rapidly growing in vigour and voice. Serious in.surrections 
of the peasantry, especially in Cephalonia, had to be put down 
by military force, and the parliament passed a resolution in 
favour of immediate union with Greece. The hopes of the 
unionists were roused by the appointment of W. E. Gladstone 
as high commissioner extraordinary to investigate the condition 
of the islands. From his known .sympathy with Greek inde¬ 
pendence, it was their expectation that he would support their 
pretensions. But after a tour through the principal islands 
Gladstone came to the conclusion that the abolition of the 
protectorate was not the wish of . the mass of the people. For 
a few days in 1859 he held office as lord high commissioner, 
and in that capacity he proposed for the consideration of the 
assembly a series of reforms. These reforms were, however, 
declared inadmksible by the as.scmbly; and Sir Henty Storks, 
who succeeded Gladstone in February 1859, began his rule by 
a prorogation. The contest continued between the assembly 
and the protectorate. The British government was slow to 
realize the true position of affairs : as late as May 1861 Gladstone 
spoke of the cession of the islands as “ a crime against the safety 
of Europe,” and Sir Henry Storks continued to report of tran¬ 
quillity and contentment. The assembly of 1862 accused the 
high commissioner of violation of the constitution and of the 
treaty of Paris, and complained that England remained in 
ignorance of what took place in the islands. 

On the abdication of King Otho of Greece in 1862 the Greek 
people by universal suffrage voted Prince Alfred of England 
to the throne, and when he declined to accept the 
crown England was asked to name a successor. The 
candidate proposed was Prince William George of 
Gliicksburg, brother of the princess of Wales; and the British 
government declared to the provisional government of Greece 
that his selection would be followed by the long-refused cession 
of the Ionian Islands. After the prince’s election by the national 
assembly in 1863 the high commissioner laid before the Ionian 
parliament the conditions on which the cession would be carried 
out. The rejection of one of those conditions—the demolition of 
the fortifications of Corfu—led to a new prorogation ; but none 
the less (on March 29, 1864) the plenipotentiaries of the five 
great powers signed the treaty by which the protectorate was 
brought to a close. The neutrality which they attributed to the 
whole of the islands was (January 1864) confined to Corfu and 
Paxo. On May 31st of that year Sir Henry Storks left Corfu with 
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the English troops and men-of-wur. King George made his entry 
into Corfu on the 6th of J une. 

Since their annexation to Greece the history of the Ionian 
islands has been uneventful; owing to various causes llieir 
prosperity has somewhat declined. Corfu (Corcyra) with Paxo ; 
Cephalonia; Santa Maura (Levkas) with Thiaki (Ithaca) and 
Zante (Zacynthos) each form separate nomarchies or depart¬ 
ments ; Cerigo (Cythera) forms part of the nomarrhy of Laconia. 
The islands retain the exemption from direct taxation which 
they enjoyed under the British protectorate ; in lieu of this 
there is an taf valorem tax of 20) "4 on exported oil and a tax of 
6 % on wine exported to Greek ports ; these commodities are 
further liable to an export duty of i i % which is levied on all 
agricultural produce and articles of local manufacture for the main¬ 
tenance and construction of roads. The excellent roads, which 
date from the British administration, are kept in fair repair. 

See Mustoxidi, Velle cose Corciresi {Corfu, 1848) ; Lunzi, rys 
roXtTiK^i ^arairrdfffW5 rrjs 'HrravTiaov ewl (Athens, i85f>) ; 

Ansted, The I. I. (I,oiidon, iHop ; Viscount Kirkwall, Four Years tn 
the /. /. (Condon, I8(ii), vol i cont.titling a chronological history of 
the British protectorate ; F Lenormant, La Gr^ce et les ties loniennes 
(Paris, 18(15) i T- Chiotis, Hist, des ties lontennes (Zante, 1815-18(14); 
Mardo, Saggio di utta deserizione giiografieo-stortca delle I sole (Corlit, 
1805) (mainly geographical) ; Ue Uosset, Descnf’tion des monnaics 
d’lthaqup et de Ci'lihalonte (London, 1815) ; Postolakas, KardXoyoj 
Tiii- dgxals''' eo/uiTddTtoe run vfieup K^psi'pas, AeiwdSor, &c. (.\thcns, 
18(18) ; Wiebel, Die Inset Kephaloma und die Meermiiklen von 
Argostolt (Hamburg, 1873) ; Tsilselis, V\utriraplor KetpaWriplas, 
(Athens, 1S7C1) ; 'Opiaara Oieiutp ip KegtaWvplf in the " Parnassus ” 
i. t}-i2 (.Athens, 1S77) ; Kiemann, “ Recherches archeologiques sur 
les lies ioniennes " in Bihlinthique des Fcnles franfatses d'.dthines et 
de Rome (Paris, 1879-1 KSo) ; Clregorovius, (.'or/u ; eine wnisehe 
Jdvlle (Leipzig, 1882); J. Partsch, Vie Inset Corfu: rtne geographische 
Monographie (Gotha, 1887) ; Die Inset Levkas (Gotlia, iS8y) ; 
Kephallema und Itliaka ((^otha, iSyo) ; Die Inset Zante (Gotha, 
iSgi). (J.I)B) 

lONIANS, the name given by the Greeks to one of the principal 
divisions of the Hellenic peoples. In hi.storic times it was 
applied to the inhabitants of (i) Attica, where some believed 
the lonians to have originated ; (2) parts of Euboea ; (3) the 
Cycladic islands, except Melos and Thera ; (4) a section of the 
west toa.st of Asia Minor, from the gulf of Smyrna to that of 
lasus (sec Ioni.a) ; (5) colonies from any of the foregoing, 
notably in Thrace, Propontis and Pontus in the west, and in 
Egypt (Naucratis, Daphnae); some authorities have found 
traces of an ancient Ionian population in (6) north-eastern 
Peloponnese. The meaning and derivation of the name are 
not known. It occurs in two forrris,Tdfm'<sand'Iiiivts(romparc 
Xdoi'fs and Xiures in Epirus)—not counting the name Tiirms 
applicd to the open sea west of Greece. In the traditional 
genealogy of the Hellenes, Ion, the ance.stor of the lonians, is 
brother of Achaeus and son of Xuthus (who held Peloponnese 
after the di.spersal of the children of Hcllen). But this genealogy, 
though it is attributed to Hesiod, Is apparently post-Homeric; 
and it is clear that the Ionian name had independent and varied 
uses and meanings in very early times. In ITomer the word 
Trtfoi'es occurs as a name of inhabitants of Attica, with the 
epithet k\Kt\lTu>vis {II. xiii. 685 = “ trail-vest ”), describing some 
point of costume, and later regarded as imputing effeminacy. 
The Homeric Hymn to Apollo of Delos (7th century) describes 
an Ionian population in the Gyclades with a loose religious 
league about the Delian sanctuary. 

The same word 'IdFiav {Javan) appears in Hebrew literature 
of the 8th and 7 th centuries, to denote one group of the 
“ Japhetic ” peoples of Asia Minor, Cyprus and perhaps Rhodes ; 
“ by these were the isles of the nations divided, in their 
lanSs, every one after his longue, after their families, in their 
nations,” a eomprehensivc expression for the island-strewn 
regions farther west (Gen. x. 10). In Ezek. xxvii. 13, 19, Javan 
trades with Tyre in slaves, bronze-work, iron and drugs. Later 
allusions show that on Semitic lips Javan meant western traders 
in general. In Persian Yauna was the generic term for Greeks.* 

‘ Yunan is still a popular synonym for Oroum, a Greek, among the 
Arabs ; in India Yavana was long the generic name for all foreigners 
from the north and we.st, a u.se dating probably from Alexander's day 
aad the Graeco-Bactrian raonarebs. 


The earliest explicit Greek account of the lonians is given in the 
5th century by Herodotus (i. 45, 56, 143-146, v. 66, vii. 94, 
viii. 44-46). The “ children of Ion ” originated in north-eastern 
Peloponnese; and traces of them remained in Troezen and 
Cynuria. Expelled by the Achaeans (who seem to have entered 
Peloponnese about four generations before the Dorian Invasion) 
they invaded and dominated Attica ; and about the time of the 
Dorian Invasion took the lead under the Attic branch of the 
Ncleids of Pylus (Hdt. i. 147, v. 65) in the colonization of the 
Cyclades and of Asiatic Ionia, which in Homer is still “ Carian.” 
Many of the colonists, however, were not lonians, but refugees 
from other parts of Greece, between Euboea and Argolis (Hdt. 
i. 146); others looked on Attica as their first home, though the 
true lonians were intruders there. The Pan-Ionian sanctuary 
of Poseidon on the Asiatic promontory of Mycale was regarded as 
perpetuating a cult from Peloponnesian Achaea, and the league 
of twelve cities which maintained it, as imitated from an Acliaean 
dodecapolis, and as claiming (absurdly, according to Herodotus 
i. 143) purer descent than other lonians. 

In Herodotus’s account of the first Greek intercourse with 
Egypt (about 664 b.c.) he describes ” Ionian and Carian ” 
adventurers and mercenaries in the Della. Later the commoner 
antithesis is between Ionian and Dorian, first (probably) in the 
eolonial regions of Asia Minor, and later more universally. 

In the 5th century the name “ Ionian ” was already falling 
into discredit. Causes of this were (1) the peace-loving luxury 
(bom of commerical wealth and contact with Oriental life) of 
the great Ionian cities of Asia ; (2) the tamene.ss with which 
they submitted first to Lydia and to Persia, then to Athenian 
pretensions, then to Sparta, and finally to Persia again; (3) 
the decadence and downfall of Athens, which still counted as 
Ionian and had claimed (since Solon's time) seniority among 
‘‘ Ionian ” states. In the later 4th century the name survives 
only (a) as a geographical expression for part of the coast of 
Asia Minor, (A) in European Greece as the name of that section 
of the Northern Amphictyony in which Athens and its colonies 
were reckoned. 

The traditional history of Asiatic Ionia is generally accepted, 
and in its broad outlines is probably well founded. Common to 
all groups of lonians in the Aegean is a dialect of Greek which 
has r) for a (in Attic only partially) and (in Asiatic Ionian especi¬ 
ally) K for ir in certain words. Herodotus states that there were 
four distinct dialects in Asiatic Ionia itself (i. 142) and tlie 
dialect of Attica differed widely from all other forms of Ionic. 
Earlier phases of Ionic forms are dominant in the language of 
Homer. Most Ionian states exhibit also traces of the fourfold 
tribal divisions named after the “ children of Ion ” ; but addi¬ 
tional tribes occur locally. (Hdt. v. 66,69.) All reputed colonies 
from Attica (except Ephesus and Colophon) kept also the feast of 
Apaturia ; and many worshipped Apollo Patrous as the reputed 
father of Ion. The few observations hitherto made on the sites 
of Ionian cities indicate continuity of .settlement and culture as 
far back as the latest phases of the Mycenaean (Late Mmoan HI.) 
Age and not farther, supporting thus far the traditional founda¬ 
tion dates. 

The theory of E. Curtius (1856-1890) that the lonians origin¬ 
ated in Asia Minor and spreaij thence through the Cyclades to 
Euboea and Attica deserts ancient tradition on linguistic and 
ethnological grounds of doubtful value. Ad. Holm supports it 
{Gesek. Gr., Berlin, 1886, i. 86), but A. von Gutschmid {Beltr. z. 
Gesdi. d. alien Orients, Leipzig, 1856, 124 IT.) and E. Meyer 
{Phildogus NF. 2,1889, p. 268 ff.; NF. 3,1890, p. 479 ff.) follow 
Herodotus with qualifications. J. B. Bury {Ping. Hist. Rev. xv. 
228), though he regards the Ionian peoples as of European origin, 
thinks that they may have got their name from some part of the 
Asiatic coast. Ionian culture and art, though little known in 
their earlier phases, derive their inspiration on the one side 
from those of the old Aegean (Minoan) civilization, on the other 
from the Oriental (mainly Assyrian) models which penetrated 
to the coast through the Hittite civilization of Asia Minor. 
Egyptian influence is almost absent until the time of Psammeti- 
chus, but then becomes predominant for a while. Local and 
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regional peculiarities, however, disappear almost wholly in the 
5th and 4th centuries, under the overpowering influence of 
Athens. 

AUTHoRiTits.—Besides the sections on lotiian$ in the general 
histones ol Greece and the references given in G. Busolt, Gritcktsche 
Geschuhte, i. (and ed., Gotha, 1893), pp. 362, 277 ff., see E. Curtins 
Dte lonter vor der tonischtn Wandtrung (Berlin, 1855), and papers in 
GoU. Gtl. Anz. (1856), p. 1152 1 . and (1859), p. 2021 f. ; Jahrb. /. kl. 
Philol. 83 (i860), p. 449 f. ; Hernus 25 (1890), p. 141 f.; A. von 
Gutschmid, Bettrige z. Gesch. d. atUn Orients (Leipzig, 1856), p. 124 
if.; E. Meyer, Philoiogus 47 (NF. 2, 1889), p. 268 if. and 49 (NF. 3, 
1890), p. 479 if ; V. Boehlau, Aus lomsc^n und aoltschen Necro- 
polen (Cassel, 1897) ; H. W. Smyth, The lomc Dialect (1889). P. 

^ tie dialecto attica vetustiore quaestiones epigraphicae," in 
G. Curtins, Studien s. gr. u. tat. Gramm. 8 (1875), p. 223, 3911 ■ 
Karsten, De titulorum lonicorum dtalecto (Halle, 1882); F. IBechtel’ 
Die Inschnften des ton. Dtalekts (GOttingen, 1877). For the political 
history of the Ionian Greeks see Grebce ; Htslorv, and Ionia ; for 
the special history and characteristics of individual Ionian cities the 
respective names. (J. L. M.) 

IONIAN SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHY. Under this name arc 
included a number of philosophers of the 6th and 5th centuries 
n.c. Mainly lonians by birth, they are united by a local tie 
and represent all that was best in the early Ionian intellect. 
It is a most interesting fact in the liistory of Ureek thought that 
its birth took place not in Ureecc but in the colonies on the 
Eastern shores of the Aegean Sea. But not only geographically 
do these philosophers form a school; they are one in method and 
aim. They all sought to explain the material universe as given 
in sensible perception ; their explanation was in terms of matter, 
movement, force. In this they differed from the Eleatics and the 
Pythagoreans who thought in the abstract, and explained 
knowledge and existence in metaphysical terminology. In 
tracing the development of their ideas, two periods may be di.s- 
tinguished. The earliest thinkers down to Heraclitus en¬ 
deavoured to find a material substance of which all things con¬ 
sist ; Heraclitus, by his principle of universal flux, took a new 
line and explained everything in terms of force, movement, 
dynamic energy. The former asked the question, “ What is the 
substratum of the things we sec ? ” ; the latter, “ How did tlie 
sen-sible world become what it is; of what nature was the 
motive force ? ” 

The first name in the list of tlie Ionian philosophers—and, indeed, 
in the history of European thought—is that of Thales (y e). He 
first, so far as we know, sought to go behind the infinite multiplicity 
of phenomena m the hope of finding an infinite unity from which all 
difierence has been evolved. This unity he decided is Water (wdrra 
Mup itrrlr). It is impossible to discover precisely what he conceived 
to be the relation of this unity to the plurality of phenomena. Later 
writers from whom we derive our knowledge of Thales attributed to 
him ideas which .seem to have been conceived by subsequent thinkers. 
Thus the suggestion preserved by Stobaeus that he conceived water 
to be endowed with mind is discredited by the specific statement of 
Anstotle that the earlier physicists [phystologi) did not distinguish 
the material from the moving cause, and that before Anaxagoras no 
one postulated creative intelligence. Again in the De anima (i 5) 
Anstotle quotes the statement that Thales attributed to water 
a divine intelligence, and criticizes it as an Inference from later 
speculations. It is probably safest to credit Thales with the bare 
mechanical concejition of a universal material cause, leaving pan¬ 
theistic ideas to a later period of thought. 

The successors of Thales were Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who also sought for a primal substance of things Anaximander 
postulated a corporeal substance intennediate between air and fire 
on the one hand, and between earth and water on the other hand 
This substance he called “ the Infinite ” [rh Hreiper). Unlike Thales 
he was struck by the infinite variety in things ; he felt that ali 
differences are finite, that they have emerged from primal unity 
(first called ipxv by him) into which they must ultimately return, 
that the Infinite One has been, is, and always will be, the same’ 
indeterminate but irnmutable. Change, growth and decay he ex¬ 
plained on the principle of mechanical compensation {StSdrai ydp 
oiVA riffiv sal himjr rfis aSielat). 

Anaximenes, pupil of Anaximander, seems to have rebelled against 
the extreme materialism of his master. Perceiving that air is 
necessary to life, that the universe is surrounded by air, he was 
convinced that out ot air all things have resulted The process by 
which things grow is twofold, condensation {m'lKviaeit) and rarefaction 
(dpaluitrts), OT, in other words, heat and cold. From the former 
process result cloud, water and stone; from the latter, fire and aether 
This theory is closely allied to that of Thales, but it is superior in 
that it specifies the processes of change. Further, it Is difficult not to 
accept Cicero’s statement that Anaximenes made air a conscious 
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deity we are, at all events, justified in regarding Anaximenes as a 
link (pCThaps an unconscious link) between crude Hylozojsm [o.v) 
and definitely metaphysical theories of existence. 

We have seen that Thales recognized change, but attempted no 
Anaximander spoke of change in two directions; 
that Anaximenes called these two directions by specific names, 
from this last, the transition to the doctrine of Heraclitus is easy. 
He lelt that change is the essential fact of experience and pointed 
out that any merely physical explanation of plurality is inherently 
irapossibte. Ihe Many IS of Sense ; Unity is of Thought. Being is 
mtelhgible only in terms of Becoming. 1 hat which is, is what it is 
in virtue of its perpetually changing relations (irdi-Ta iei sal oiSir 
By.tbis reoogniUoii of the necessary correlation of Being 
and Noi-bemg, Hcri^htus ij» in a very real sense the father of meta¬ 
physical and science speculation, and in him the Ionian school of 
philoi«phy reached its highest pomt. Yet there is reason to doubt 
the view of Hegel and l.assallc that Heraclitus recogni.sed the funda¬ 
mental distinction of subject and object and the relations of mind 
and matter. Like the early lomans he postulated a primary sub¬ 
stance, fire, out oi which all things have emerged and into whicli 
all must return. Ihis elcmeiitaJ fire is in itself a divine rational 
mocess, tiic harmony of which constitutes the law of the universe 
Human knowledge consists hi the comprehension of this all-pcrvading 
harmony as embwlied in tlie manifold ol perception ; the senses are 
bad witnesses m that tliey report multiplicity as fixed and 
existent 111 itself rather than in its relation to the One. This theory 
gves birth to a sort of ethical by-product whose dominant note is 
Harmony, the subordination of the individual to the universal reason ’ 
moral failure is proportionate to tlic degree in which the individual 
cleclines to recognize his personal transience in relation to the eternal 
Unity. From the same principle there follows the doctrine of 
Immortality. The individual, like the phenomena of sense comes 
out of the uifinite and again is merged ; hence on the one hand he is 
never a separate entity at all, while on the other hand he exists in 
the mnnite and must continue to exist. Moreover the souJ ap- 
proaches mo.st nearly to perfection when it is least differentiated from 
elemental fire; it follows that *' while we live our souls are dead 
within us, but when we die our souls are restored to lile.” This 
doctrine is at qiue the assertion and the denial oi the .self, and 
furnishes a striking parallel between European thought in its earliest 
stages and the fniidamental principles of Buddhism. Knowledge of 
the self is one with knowledge of the Universal Logos (Keason) • 
such knowledge is the basis not only of conduct but of existence itself 
in Its only real sense. 

Thus far the Ionian philosophers had held the field of thought. 
Each succeeding thinker had more or less assumed tlie methods of 
1 hales, and had approached the problem of existence from the 
empirical side. About the time of Heraclitus, however, there sprang 
up a totally new philosophical spirit Parmenides and Zeno (.see 
Lleatic School) enunciated the pnnctple tliat “ Nothing is born of 
notluug. Hence the problem beconie.s a dialectical a priori specula¬ 
tion wherein the laws of thought transcend the sense-given data 
of experience. It was therefore left for the later lonians to frame 
an eclectic system, a synthesis of Being and Not-being, a correlation 
of universal mobility and absolute permanence. This examination 
of diametrically opposed tendencies resulted in several different 
theories. It will be sufficient here to deal with Anaxagoras, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, Archelaus and Hippo, leaving Empedocles, Leucippus 
and Democritus to special articles {q.v.). The latter three do not 
belong strictly to the Ionian School. 

Anaxagoras {q.v.) elaborated a quasi-dualistic theory accordhig to 
which all things have existed from the beginning, Originally they 
existed in infinitesimal fragments, infinite in number and devoid of 
arrangement. Amongst these fragments were the seeds of all things 
which have since emerged by the process of aggregation and segrega¬ 
tion, wherein homogeneous fragments came together. These pro- 
^sses are the work of Nous (roes) which governs and arranges. 
But this Nous, or Mind, is not incorjioreal; it is the thinnest of all 
things; its action on the particle is conceived materially. It 
originated a rotatory movement, which arising in one point gradually 
extended till the whole was in motion, which motion continues and will 
continue infinitely. By this motion tilings are gradually constructed 
not entirely of homogeneous particles (the homoeomerfi, opunotiepfi) but 
in each thing with a majority oi a certain kind of particle. It is this 
^SKregation which we de.scribe variously as birth, deatli, maturity, 
decay, and of which the senses give inaccurate reports. His vague 
dualism works a very distinct advance upon the crude hylozoism 
of the early lonians (see Atom), and tlie criticisms of Plato and 
Aristotle show how highly his work was esteemed. The great danger 
is tliat we should credit him with more than he actually llioughl. 
His Nou.t was not a spiritual force ; it was no omnipotent deity; it 
IS not a pantheistic world-soul. But by isolating Keason from all 
other growths, by representing it as the motor-energy of the Cosmos, 
in popularizing a terra winch suggested personality and will, 
Anaxagoras gave an impetus to ideas which were the basis of Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy in Greece and in Europe at large. 

In Diogenes of Apollonia we find a return to Anaximenes. Diogenes 
(<f.v.) began by insisting on tlie necessity of there being only one 
principle of things, herein contradicting the pluralism of Heraclitus. 
This principle is that of the universal homogeneity of nature ; all 
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things are at bottom the same, or interaction would be impossible 
{wivTti tA fovra dirb tow ailroo iTfpoiovirffai Kol 76 adrb eiooi). Ihis 
universal substance is Air. But Diogenes went much farther than 
Anaximenes by attributing to air not only infinity and eternity but 
also intelligence. This Inteliigencc alone would have produced the 
orderly arrangement which we observe in Nature, and is the basis 
of human thought by the physical process of inhalation. 

Another pupil of Anaxagoras was Archelaus of Miletus (q.v)- 
His work was mainly the combination of previous views, except that 
he is said to have introduced an etliical side into the Ionian phiio- 
sophy. "Justice and injustice," he said, "are not natural but 
legal." He endeavoured to overcome the dualism of Anaxagoras, and 
in so doing approached more nearly to the older Tonians. 

The last of the lonians whom we need mention is Hippo (q.v.), 
who, like Archelaus, is intellectually amongst the earlier members of 
the school. He thought that the source of all things was moisture 
(r 4 vyp6p), and is by Aristotle coupled with Thales (Metaphysics, 
A .1). 

lliDLlOGRAPHV.—Ritter and Preller, ch i. ; Zeller’s History of 
Greek Philosophy : J. Burnet, Earlv Greek Philosophy (i8y2); Fair¬ 
banks, The I'lrst Philosophers of Greece (ifigR); Grote, History of 
Greece, ch. viii : Windelband. History of Ancient Philosophy (1809) ; 
Benn, The Greek Philosophers (1883) and The Philosophy of Greece 
(i8y8) ; Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng. trans. vol. i., 1 .. 
Magnus, 1901). 

lOPHON, Greek tragic poet, son of Sophocles. He gained the 
second prize in 428 b.c., Euripides being first and Ion third. 
He must have been living in 405, the date of the production of 
the Fro^s of Aristophanes, in which he is spoken of as the only 
good Athenian tragic poet, although it is hinted that he owed 
much to his father's assistance. He wrote 50 plays, of which only 
a few fragments remain. It is said that lophon accused his 
father before the court of the phratores of being incapable of 
managing his affairs, to which Sophocles replied by reading the 
famous chorus of the Oedipus at Calonus (668 ff.), with the result 
that he was triumphantly acquitted. 

See Aristophanes, Progs, 73, 78, with scholia; Cicero, De senec- 
tule, vii. 22 ; Plutarch, Moralia, 783 n ; A. Nauck, Tragicorum 
Graecorum fragmenta (i88q) ; O. Wolfi, J>c lophonte poeta (Leipzig, 
1884). 

l.O.U. (“ I owe you "), a written acknowledgment of a debt. 
It usually runs thus : 

To-. l.O.U.-pounds. 

(Signed) -. (Date)-. 

An l.O.U., if worded as above, or even if the words “ for value 
received ” are added, does not require a stamp, as it contains 
no terms of agreement. If iiny such words as “ to be paid on 
such a day ” are added, it requires a stamp. An l.O.U. should 
be addressed to the creditor by name, though its validity is not 
impaired by such omission. Being a distinct admission of a sum 
due, it is prima facie evidence of an account stated, but where 
it is the only item of evidence of account it may be rebutted by 
showing there was no debt and no demand which could be 
enforced by virtue of it. An l.O.U. is not negotiable. 

lOVILAE, or JoviLAE, a latinized form of iitvilas, the name 
given by the Oscan-speaking Campanians in the 5th, 4th and 
,3rd centuries B.c. to an interesting class of monuments, not 
yet fully understood. They all bear crests or heraldic emblems 
proper to some family or group of families, and inscriptions 
directing the annual performance of certain ceremonies on fixed 
days. While some of them are dedicated to Jupiter (in a 
special rapacity, which our present knowledge of Oscan is 
insufficient to determine), others were certainly found attached 
to graves. 

See the articles Osla Lingua, Capua, Cumae and Messapii. 
The text of all those yet discovered (at Capua and Cumae), with 
particulars of similar usages elsewhere in Italy and other historical 
and archaeological detail, is given by R. S. Conway in The Italic 
Dialects (Cambridge, 1897, pp. 101 ff). A briefer but valuable 
discussion of the chief characteristics of the group will be found 
in R. von Planta's Oskisih-umbrische Grammatik, ii. 631 ff., 
and a summary description in C. D. Buck’s Osco-Umbnan Grammar, 
247. (R. S. C.) 

IOWA, a north central state of the United States, situated 
between latitudes 40° 36' and 43° 30' N. and between longitudes 
8g° 5' and 96° 31' W. It is bounded N. by Minnesota, E. by the 
Mississippi river, which separates it from Wisconsin and Illinois, 
S. by Missouri, and W. by the Missouri and Big Sioux rivers, 


which separate it from Nebraska and South Dakota. Its total 
area is 56,147 sq. m., of which 561 sq. m. are water surface. 

Physical Features. —Topographically, Iowa lies wholly in the Prairie 
Plains Region, part of it having been overrun by the Great Ice 
Sheet of the Glacial epoch. For the most part the surface is that of a 
prairie tableland, moderately rolling, and with a general but 
scarcely perceptible slope, which in the eastern two-thirds is from 
N .W, to S.E., and in the western third from N.E. to S.W, Elevations 
above the .sea range from between 1200 to 1675 ft. in tlie N.W. to 
500 ft, and less in the S.E., the highest point being in the vicinity of 
Spirit lake in Dickinson county, the lowest at Keokuk. In the 
southern half of the state the height of the crests of the divides 
IS very uniform. The northern half is more broken and irregular; 
elevations, usually rounded, mingle with depressions some of which 
arc occupied by small shallow lakes or ponds, the characteristic 
physical features of this region being due to glaciation. But the most 
marked departures from the prairie surface are in the N.E. and S.W. 
In the N.E. the whole of Allamakee and parts of Winneshiek, 
Fayette, Clayton, Delaware, Dubuque and Jackson counties form the 
only driftless area of the state ; in that section cliffs frequently rise 
almost vertically from the banks of a river to a height of from 300 
to 400 ft, and from the summit of the cliff to the crest of the divide, 
a few miles distant, there is another ascent of 300 ft. or more ter¬ 
minating occasionally in knob-topped hills crowned in many instances 
with .small cedar. Moreover, the largest streams have numerous 
tributaries, and nearly all alike flow circuitously between steep if not 
vertical cliffs or in deep craggy ravines overlooked by distant hills, 
among which the wagon road has wound its way with difficulty. 
In the W., S. from the mouth of the Big Sioux river, extends a line 
of mound-like bluffs usually free from rocks, but rising abruptly 
from the flood plain of the Mi.vsouri to a height varying from 100 to 
300 ft. A broad water-parting extending from Spirit lake, on the 
northern border, nearly S. to within 6o m. of the southern border, 
and thence S.E. to Wayne county in the south central part of Iowa, 
divides the state into two drainage systems. That to the E., com¬ 
prising about two-thirds of the whole area, is drained by tributaries 
of the Mississippi, of which the Des Moines, the Skunk, the Iowa 
with its tributary the Cedar, and the Wapsipinicon are the largest, 
streams of long courses and easy fall over beds frequently pebbly in 
the N. but muddy in the S., and through valleys broad at their 
sources, well drained, and gently sloping in the middle of their 
courses, but becoming narrower and deeper towards their mouths ; 
that to the W. is drained by tributaries of the Missouri, mostly short 
streams taking their rise from numerous rivulets, flowing quite 
rapidly over muddy beds through much of their courses, and in the 
bluff belt along the Missouri having steep but grassy banks 200 ft. 
in height or more (For geological details, see United States, 
section Geology, ad fin.) 

Flora and Fauna. —The predominant feature of the flora is the 
grasses of the prairie. The former forests of the state were oi two 
general classes ; on the bottom lands along the rivers grew cotton¬ 
wood, willow, honey-locust, coffee trees, black ash, and elm ; on the 
less heavily wooded uplands were oaks (white, red, yellow ami bur), 
hickory (bitternut and pijjnut), white and green ash, butternut, 
ironwood and hackberry. The growth was heavier, however, in the 
E, than in the W., but, it has lieen estimated, covered in all about 
one-fifth of the area of the state at the time of its first settlement 
by the whites. In tlie N.E., also, .small cedar and pine are found. 
But everywhere now most of the merchantable timber has been 
cut; in 1900 it was estimated that there were altogether almut 7000 
sq. m. of woodland in the state. The hison and elk long ago dis¬ 
appeared, but black bear and deer are found in the unsettled part 
of the state. Ducks, geese and other water birds arc common, 
especially during their migrations. 

Climate. —The climate is one of great extremes of heat and cold, 
with a dry winter and a usually wet summer, the prevailing wind of 
winter being N.W while in summer it not infrequently blows from 
the S.W. Both the midwinter isotherm of Montieal and the mid¬ 
summer one of Washington, D.C., pass through the state. The mean 
annual temperature is 47-5° F. ; the average range of extremes per 
year during the decade ending with 1900 was 136° F., while the 
greatest extremes recorded are from-43" F. in 1888 tons” F. in 1901, 
a difference of 156“ F. From 1893 to i8g8 the average mean annual 
temperature at Cre.sco in Howard county, near the N.E. comer of the 
state, was 44 3° F., while at Keokuk in the S.E. comer it was 52’a” F , 
and as the isotherms cross the state, especially in the N., their 
tendency is to move S.W. The rainfall is also very unequal in distri¬ 
bution throughout the year, as also between the same periods of 
different years, and as between the different parts of the state. 
For while the mean annual precipitation is 31-42 in., 22-48 in., ot 
71 % of this, fall during the six months from the 1st of April to the 
ist of October, or 10 % in winter, 23 % in autumn, 28 % in .spring 
and 39 % in summer, June and July being the two wettest months. 
At the same time extremes during the four most critical crop months, 
from the ist of May to the 1st of September, have ranged from 6-75 
in. m 1894 to 27-8 in. in 1902. Withm any one year the precipitation 
is in general usually less in the western part of the state than in the 
eastern, the mean oifference for all the years of record up to the close 
of 1903 being 2-5 in.; the western part also is marked by having a 
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still larger per cent of its rain in spring and summer than has the 
eastern. The unequal distribution throughout the state is in much 
larger measure due to local showers. Injury to crops from drought 
and hot winds has occurred about two or three times in a decade, but 
liability to injury of the crops from excessive rainfall and hailstorms 
is greater than that from a deficiency of moisture. Tluee notable 
tornadoes have swept portions of the state : the Comanche in June 
i860, the Grinnell in June 1882 and the Pomeroy in July 1893 ; but 
the greatest area traversed byany of thesewas less than one-twentieth 
of I % of the total area of the state, and this kind of storm has 
been less destructive to human life, animals and buildings than the 
lightning which accompanies .summer showers. 

Soil; AgrtcuUure. —Its depth, together with its porous nature, 
makes the fertile .soil of Iowa capable of withstanding the extremes 
of wet and dry remarkably well, and it is perhaps true that, taken as a 
whole, no other state in the Union has a superior soil for agriculture. 
Certainly no other has so many acres of improved land, or so large a 
proportion—from 85 to 90 %—of its land subject to cultivation. 
The soil is of four kinds: till or drift, alluvial, loess or bluff and geest. 
The dark drift, composed chiefly of clay, sand, gravel, boulders and 
lime, is both the soil and subsoil of the greater part (about 66 %) 
of the state, being especially predominant in the N. and N.W. The 
alluvial soil, composed of what has been washed from other soils, 
together with decayed vegetable matter, covers about 6 % of the 
surface of the state and is found in the river bottoms, of greatest 
extent in that of the Mi.ssouri; it varies much in fertility. The loess 
soil, chiefly a mixture of porous clay and carbonate of lime, forms the 
bluffs bordering the bottom lands of the Missouri and is common in 
the N.E. Its fertility is not inferior to that of the better drift. 
Geest is found particularly m the north-eastern part of the state; 
it covers less than t % of the area of the state. 

The superior qualities of the .soil, together with the usually warm 
and moist months of .spring and summer, make Iowa one of the fore¬ 
most states of the Union in agriculture and stock-raising, especially 
in the production of Indian com, oats, hay and eggs, and in the rais¬ 
ing of iiogs, horses, dairy cows and poultiV- lu comparison with its 
other industries it stands also pre-eminently as an agricultural state; 
for of its 789,404 labourers in 1900,371,604. or 47 %, were engaged in 
agriculture, 129,006 being engaged in trade and transportation, and 
124,803 in manufactures and mechanical pursuits. In 1899 the 
total value of the agricultural products, $365,411,528, was greater 
than that of any other state. Of the farms 65-1 % were cultivated 
by owners in 1900, a decrease from 70’2 % in 1880 ; and 19'5 % were 
cultivated by ca.sh tenants, an increase from 4-5 % in 1880. After 
1880 the percentage of farms operated by share tenants slowly but 
steadily decreased, falling from I9'4 % in 1880 to 15-4 % in 1900. 
Between 1880 and rgoo the average number of acres to a farm slightly 
increased—from i33-5acresin 1880 to 151-2 acres in 1900—instead of 
decreasing as in the older states of the Union ; though the increa.se 
was not nearly so marked as in such states as Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming and Texas. Iowa about equals Illinois in the production 
of both Indian com and oats, nearly 10,000,000 acres or about one- 
third of its improved area usually being planted with Indian com, 
with a yield varying from 227,908,850 bushels in 1901 (according to 
state reports) to 373,275,000 (the largest in the United States, with 
a crop value second only to that of Illinois) in 1906. According to 
the Department of Agriculture in 1907 the acreage was 9,160,000 and 
the yield 270,220,000 bushels (considerably le.ss than the Illinois 
crop) ; the yield of oats was 168,364,170 bushels (Twelfth U.S, 
Census) in 1899, 124,738,337 bushels (U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture) in 1902, and in 1907 the acreage and crop (greater than those 
of any other state) were 4,500,000 acres and 108,900,000 bushels, 
valued at $41,382,000—a valuation second only to that of Illinois. 
In total acreage of cereals (16,920,095 in 1899) it ranked first (Twelfth 
Census of the United States), and in product of cereals was exceeded 
by Illinois only ; in acreage of hay and forage (4,649,378 in 1899) as 
well as in the annual supply of milk (535,872,240 gallons in 1899) it 
was exceeded by New York only. In 1905, according to railway re¬ 
ports, 91,051,551 lb of butter were carried to points outside the state. 
It ranked far ahead of any other state in 1908 in the number of its 
hogs (8,4i3,ooo,being 15 % of the whole number in the United States), 
Illinois, the second in rank, having only alniut half as many. It ranked 
first in 1900 in the number of horses (1,392,573) ; in the number of 
poultry (about 20,000,000) ; in the annual egg product (99,621,290 
dozen in 1899) ; in the total acreage of all crops (22,170,000) ; in the 
total value of agricultural product!-.; and in the total value of live 
stock ($271,844,034). In 1899 it ranked fourth in the production of 
barley (18,059,050 bushels) and in 1907 sixth (14,178,000 bushels). 
The wheat crop has varied from 12,531,304 bushels in 1903,13,683,003 
bu.shels in 1905, 7,653,000 bushels in 1907 (according to the U.S. 
Deiiartment of Agriculture), to 22,769,440 bushels (Twelfth Cctusus) 
in 1899, Potatoes, apples and small fruits arc grown successfully. 
For the most part the several crops are quite evenly distributed 
throughout the state; but nearly all the winter wheat is grown in 
the S. and N.W., spring wheat most largely in the N.W., barley 
mostly in the N., flax-seed and prairie hay in the N.E. 

Minerals .—The first mines to be worked in Iowa were those for lead 
and zinc at Dubuque and to the northward. These are little mined 
at present, only no tons of lead ore and 516 tons of zinc ore being 
taken from the mines in 1908. Of more promise is the gypsum deposit 
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extending over an area of about 50 sq. m. in the vicinity of Fort Dodge 
(Webster county), from which was taken in 1908 a product valura 
at $565,645, having increased to that figure from $45,819 in 1898. 
Limestones and sandstone are also profitably quarried, the value of 
the product in 1908 being $530,945 for limestone and $2337 for 
sandstone. The principal mineral of Iowa, however, is bituminous 
coal; it ranked in 1908 eighth among the coal-producing states 
of tlie Union, its product being valued at $ii,7o6,,i02. The beds lie 
in the southern tudf of the state, extending under alx>ut two-fifths of 
its surface. 

Trade and Commerce. —The manufactures of Iowa are chiefly such 
as have to do witli the products of tlie farm. Meat packing is the 
most important, the product of this industry amounting in 1900 to 
$25,695,044, and in 1905 to $30,074,070, an increase of 17 % in this 
period; in 1900 the state was seventh, in 1905 sixth,among the .states 
in the value of this industry, producing in each year 3-3 % of the 
total. Next in importance is the manufacture of dairy products, 
the value of wliich m 1900 was $15,846,077 (an increase of 50-3 % in 
ten years) and in 1905 was $15,028,326 ; at both cen.suses the state 
ranked third in the value of cheese, butter, and condensed milk and 
of food preparations, which were valued at $6,934,724 in 1905. 
Flour and grist-mill products ranked third both in 1900 and 1905, 
the value of the product for the later year being $12,099,493, an 
increase of 9-9% over the value for the earlier. Among the lesser 
manufactures are lumber and timber products (value in 1905, 
$5,610,772), most of the raw material being floated down on rafts 
from Wisconsin and Minnesota. The largest centres of industry are 
Sioux City, Davenport, Dubuque, Des Moines, Burlington and Council 
Bluffs. In 1905 the gross value of the manufactured product (of 
establishments on the factory system) was $160,572,313, as against 
$132,870,865 in 1900, an increase of 20-8 V(,; whereas, even includ¬ 
ing the products of smaller estabUshments not technically factories, 
the value of the product in 1850 was only $3,551,783, and in 1880 
was only $71,045,926. 

The means of transportation is afforded chiefly by the steam rail¬ 
ways, of which the state had 9,907-44 m. in January 1909. Scarcely 
a farm is more than 6 or 8 m. from a railway station ; and only three 
other states have a greater railway mileage The great period of 
railway building in Iowa was dunng the twenty-five years immedi¬ 
ately following the clo.se of the Civil War, the railway mileage being 
only 655 m. in i860. The several roads are under the management 
of twenty-seven companies, but about 75 % of the business is done by 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North-Western, the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul and the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific. Electric mterurban railways are increasing in importance 
for freight and pas,senger service. In 1908 aliout 225 m. of such 
railways were in operation. Transportation facilities by water are 
afforded by the Missi.ssippi river. The former difficulties with the 
Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi (which are passable for rafts 
and light boats at high water) have been overcome by a canal from 
Keokuk to Montrose constructed by the National Government. 
Other federal improvements undertaken are a harbour at Mu.scatine, 
a harbour of refuge below Davenport and channel improvements at 
Clinton. 

Population.—The population of Iowa in 1850 was 192,214-; 
in i860,674,913; in 1880,1,624,615; in 1890,1,911,896; inigoo, 
2 , 23 r) 8 .S.i; in 1910, 2,224,771. The state census (1905) showed 
a total of 2,210,050, a decrease in five years of nine-tenths of i %. 
Of the population in 1905, 1,264,443 ( 5 T^%) were native 
whites of native parentage, 648,532 (29-3 %) were native whites 
of foreign parentage, 289,296 (12-8%) were foreign-bom and 
14,832 (0-7 %) were coloured, including 346 Indians. The 
lndians,a remnant of the Sauk and Foxes,are most unprogre.ssive, 
and are settled on a reservation in Tama county in the east- 
central section of the state. 

In 1906 it was estimated that there were 788,667 communicants 
of all religious denominations; of these 207,607 were Roman 
Catholics; 164,329 Methodi.sLs; 117,668 Lutherans; 60,081 
Presbyterians; 55,948 Disciples of Christ; 44,096 Baptists ; 
37,061 Congregationalists; 11,681 members of the German 
Evangelical Synod; and 8990 Protestant Episcopalians. 

The rural element of the population is large, though it is not in¬ 
creasing as rapidly as the urban ; and no other state in the Union 
is so uniformly settled. There were in 1905 seven cities with a 
population of 25,000 or more ; twenty with 8000 or more; 
and thirty-seven with 4000 or more. Between 1890 and 1900 
the urban population increased 38-3 %, while the rural increased 
14-6 %. The chief cities are Des Moines (pop. in 1905, 75,626), 
Dubuque (41,941), Davenport (39,797), Sioux City (40,952), 
Cedar Rapids (28,759), Council Bluffs (25,231) and Burlington 
(*5.318). ‘ 

Government. —There is comparatively little in the 
institutions of Iowa dissimilar to those of other states of the 
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Union ; they show in recent years a tendency toward p-eatcr 
centralization—in boards, however, rather than in individual 
officers. The constitution now in force was adopted in 1857, 
the constitution of 1846 having been superseded chiefly on 
account of its prohibition of banking curporatioas. The present 
one admits of amendment by a vote of a majority of the members 
of both houses of the legislature, followed by a majority vote 
of the electors in the stale voting on the amendment; and by 
this process it was amended in 1868, 1880, 1884 and 1904. The 
present constitution also provides that the question, “ Shall 
there be a convention to revise the constitution and amend 
the same ? ” shall be submitted to the people once every ten 
years (beginning with 1870), but the affirmative vote taken in 
accordance with this provi.sion has hitherto been small. The 
suffrage now belongs to all male citizens of the United States 
at least twenty-one years of age who shall have resided in the 
stale for six months, and in some one county sixty days preced¬ 
ing an election, except idiots and persons insane or convicted 
of some infamous crime. The franchise was conferred on 
negroes by an amendment adopted in 1868. Trior to 1904 
elections were annual, but by an amendment of that year they 
became, biennial. 

Tile central executive luid administrative authority is vested 
in a governor, a heiitenant-governor, an executive council, 
several boards and a few other officers, The governor and the 
lieutenant-governor are elected for a term of two years, and the 
qualifications for both offices require that the incumbents shall 
lie at least thirty years of age and shall have been for two years 
immediately before their election residents of the state. Under 
the Territorial government when first organized the governor 
was given an extensil e appointing power, as well as the right 
of an absolute, veto on all legislation, but this speedily 
resulted in such friction lietween him and the legislature that 
Congress was petitioned for his removal, with the outcome that 
the office has since been much restricted in its appointing power, 
and the veto has been subjected to the ordinary United .States 
limit, i.e. it may be overridden by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of the legislature. Members of boards of regents or 
trustees of stale institutions are for the most part elected by 
the (leneral As.sembly ; railway commissioners arc elected by the 
state electors ; while m the case of the few appointments left 
for the governor, the recommendation or approi-al of the 
executive eounril, a liraneli of the legislature, or of some board, 
is usually required. He, however, is himself a member of the 
executive council as well as of some important boards or com- 
mission.Sj and it is in such capacity that he often has the greatest 
opportunity to exert power and influence. His salary is $5000 
per annum (with $600 for house rent and SSoo us a meralier 
of the executive council). The executive council, composed of 
the governor, secretary of state, auditor of stale and treasurer 
of state, all elected Iry the {>eople for a term of two years, has 
extensive powers. It super\'ises and audits the accounts of 
state departments, directs the taking of the census, transfers 
cities from one class to another in aecordance with census returns, 
constitutes the board for canvassing election returns, classifies 
railways, assesses nulway and other companies, constitutes the 
state board of equalization for adjusting property valuations 
between the several counties for taxing purposes, supervises the 
incorporation of building and loan associations, appoints the 
board of examiners of mine inspectors and has many other 
powers. Among other slate boards the more important are the 
board of railroad eommissioners, the board of control of state 
institutions, the board ol health, and the board of educational 
examiner.s. 

The state legislature, or General Assembly, composed of a 
senate and a house of representatives, sits biennially at Des 
Moines. Senators are elected for a term of four years, one from 
each of fifty senatorial districts, the term of one-half expiring 
every two years. Senators must be at least twenty-five years of 
age and residents of the state lor one year at the time of election. 
Representatives are elected for a term of two years, one from earh 
of the ninety-nine counties, with an additional one from each 


of the rounties (not exceeding nine) having the largest popula¬ 
tion ; the ratio of representation and the apportionment of the 
additional representatives from the larger counties is fixed by the 
General Assembly. The qualifications for representatives differ 
from those for electors only in that they must have been residents 
of the state for one year at tlie time of election, the disqualifica¬ 
tion of negroes for sitting in both senate and house having been 
removed by an amendment adopted in 1880. No bill can pass 
either house without the assent of a majority of all the members 
elected to that house ; the governor is allowed three days (Sunday 
excepted) in which to veto a bill. 

The state judiciary consists of a supreme court of six judges 
and a district court of fifty-three judges, from one to four in each 
of twenty districts. The supreme court has three sessions a year, 
while each district-court judge is directed to htdd at least one 
session a year in each county of his district, and no two district- 
court judges may sit together on the same case. The supreme 
court has appellate jurisdiction in chancery cases only, but may 
correct errors at law in other cases. The district court has 
general, original and exclusive jurisdiction in ail matters civil, 
criminal and probate not expressly conferred on an inferior court, 
and may hear appeals from inferior courts, boards or officers. 

For purposes of administration and local government the state is 
divided into ninety-nine counties, each of which is itself divided into 
townships that are usually 6 m. square The township may be 
divided into school districts and highway districts, but in these 
matters option has resulted in irregularity. Each county has its own 
administrative boards and olheers ; and there are two justices of the 
peace and two constables for every township. The board of sujier- 
vi.sors, consisting of not more than seven members, elected for a term 
of tliree years, has the care of county property and the management 
of county bu.shie.ss, including iughways and bridges , it fixes the rate 
of county taxes within prescribed Umils, and levies the taxes for 
state and county purposes. The officers ol the township are three 
trustees, a clerk and an assessor. The trustees are elected lor a term 
of three years, the clerk and assessor lor two years. All taxable 
property of the state, that of corporations for the most part excepted, 
IS assessed by tJie township assessor 

The municipal corporations are civil divisions (juite independent of 
the county and township system. They are divided into cities of tlie 
first class, cities of tlie second class and towns, besides a few cities 
with special charters. Cities of the first class are those having a 
jiopulatioii ol 15,000 or over; cities ol the second cla.sb are those 
liaving a population of 2000 but le.ss than 15,000 ; all other municipal 
eorjxirations, except cities with sjiecial charters, are known as in- 
corporaterl towns. In all these cities and towns a mayor, council 
and various olficers are elected, and also a police judge in cities of the 
lirst class where there is no superior court. By a law of 1907 cities 
with a jiupulation of 25,000 or more may adopt a commis.sion lorni 
ol government, with a mayor and four councilmen elected at large on 
a non-partisan ticket. 

Under the laws ol Iowa a wife enjoys property rights equal to those 
of her husband. The expenses of tlie lamily, inrlndiiig the education 
of tile children, are chargeable alike ujKiii the jirojierty of cither or 
laith. Otherwise, the wife may control her )iropert.y as if single, and 
neither is liable for what are dearly the debts of tlie other. In ca.se of 
the death of either, oms-fhird ol the jiroperty of the deceased becomes 
that of the survivor. A homestead cannot Ixi conveyed or en- 
cumliered without the consent of both hu.sband and wile, if held 
by a married man ; and a homestead, to the value of $500, is 
excmjit from liability lor debts postdating Uie purchase, unless 
lor improvements on the property. A petition for a divorce 
may be pre.sented alter a residence within the state of one year 
immediately jireceding, and a decree may lx- granted agamst the 
ileieiidant if judged guilty of adultery, desertion for two years 
without reasonable cause, habitual drunkeiiiiess, such inliuman 
treatment as to endanger the life of the plaintiff, or if convicted ol 
felony after marriage. In 1KS2 an amendment to the constitution 
was jiasscd prohibiting the mamifaiture and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the .state. In .^pril 1883 the Sujireme Court pro¬ 
nounced this amendment invalid on the ground ol irregularity in 
recording it, whereiiiioii the legislature provided for a like pro¬ 
hibition ill an ordinary statute. But attempts to execute this were 
so unsuccessful that it lias been succeeded by a law imposing what 
IS known as Uic " mulct tax,” which requires the payment of |6oo m 
quarterly instalments for a licence to sell such liquors and places a 
hen for the whole amount on the real property in use for the business. 
One-half the proceeds goes to the county and one-half to the munici¬ 
pality or townshiji in which the hquor i.s sold. The exceptional 
dependence of Iowa on eastern markets has given more tlian ordinary 
prominence to railway legislation, and the conflict of interests between 
the railways and the .slnpjiers has agitate! the state lor forty years, 
various attempts being made to regulate freight rates by legal 
enactment. In 1888 an elective commission was established with 
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power to fix maximum rates, which has met with general commenda¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

The charitable, penal and reformatory institutions of the state 
are all under a " Board of Control of State Institutions,” composed 
of tliree electors appointed by the governor and approved by two- 
thirds of the senators, careful provision being made also to prevent 
Uie board from becoming subject to either political party. The 
institutions under its charge include a Soldiers' Orphans' Horae at 
Davenport; a Soldiers’ Home at Marshalltown; a College for the Blind 
at Vinton: a School for the Deaf at Council Blufis; an Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children at Glenwood ; an Industrial School for Boys 
at Eldora; on Industrial School for Girls at Mitchellvillc ; and, at 
Oakdale, a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. The Board 
of Control of State Institutions has supervisory and inquisitorial 
powers over all county and private institutions in the state in which 
insane are kept, and over homes for friendless children maintained by 
societies or institutions. In lyoy the General Assembly passed a law 
mider which the mdeterminate sentence was established in the state, 
and the governor appoints a Board of Parole of three members, of 
whom one must be an attorney and not more than two are to belong 
to the same political party. 

Eiucatton .—The percentage of illiterates (i.e. both those unable to 
read and write and those unable to write) ten years of age and over, 
according to the census returns of lyoo, was only 2-j ; of all the other 
states of the Union, Nebraska alone made .such a good return. But 
teachers were poorly paid, and fourteen schools have been closed at a 
time within a single county from want of teachers. However, there 
are laws requiring that each school be taught at least six months m 
a year, and tliat children between the ages of seven and fourteen 
attend for at least twelve consecutive weeks, and for a total of 
sixteen weeks in every year In itioj-iyob male teachers received 
on an average %t)yqy per month, women teachers, $43-41. Although 
the electors of each school district have ample powers reserved to 
them, in actual practice matters are attended to chiefly by an elected 
board of directors. The county administration is in the hands of a 
board of education and a superintendent. The school tax was de¬ 
rived in 1005-1906 from interest on the state’s permanent school 
fund—amounting to 2 3 % of the total tax, and distributed m 
proportion to the population of school age ; from a : to 3 mill county 
tax, amounting to 5 2 % of the whole ; and from local or district 
taxation, 92 5 % of the entire tax. A law of the state provides for 
the establishment of a county high school whenever a majority of the 
electors of a county desire it, but in 1902 only one county (Guthrie 
county) had such a .school. The number of public high schools in 
towns and cities, however, increased from 256 in 1893 to 345 in 1903. 
The state established a university at Iowa City in 1847, a State 
.\gricultural College and Model Farm in 1858 (opened at Ames in 
1809 as tile Iowa State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts), an Agricultural ExjierimeiU Station in 1887, an Engineering 
Experiment Station in 1904, and a normal school at Cedar Falls m 
1876. 

. 4 t the head of tlie whole system is the state superintendent of 
jiublic instruction, assistetl by a hoard of educational examiners. 
In igoi the total receipts for school jiurposes were $6,001,187 ; and 
tlie total disbursements $5,813,541 ; in 1906 the receipts were 
$7,126,162-12 and the disbursements $6,950,580-27 The pupils 
enumerated in 1906 were 707,843. Educational institutions not 
supported by the state include: Iowa We.sleyaii University 
(kfethodist. opened in 1842) at Mt. Pleasant; Towa College (Congre¬ 
gational, 1848) at Criimell: Central University ol Iowa (Baptist, 
1853) at PeUa ; Comell College (Methodist, 1857) at Mt. Vernon; 
We.sterii College (United Brethren, 1856) at Toledo; Upper Iowa 
University (Metliodist Episcopal, 1857) at Fayette; Leander Clark 
College (United Brethren, 1857) at Toledo; Eenox College (Presby¬ 
terian, 1859) at Hopkinlon ; Luther College (Norwegian Evangelieal 
Lutheran, 1861) at Dccorah ; Des Moines College (Baptist, 18O5) at 
Des Moines; Tabor College (Congregational, i866) at Tabor; 
Simpson College (Methodist, 1867) at Indianola; Wartburg Kollege 
(Lutheran, 1868) at CUnton ; Amity College (Non-sectarian, 1872) 
at College Springs ; German College (Mctli^ist Eju.scopal, 1873) at 
Mt. Pleasant; Penn College (Friends, 1873) at Oskaloo.sa ; St 
Josqjh’s (Allege (Roman Catholic, 1873) at Dubuque; Parsons 
College (Presbyterian, 1875) at Fairfield ; Coe College (Presbyterian, 
1881) at Cedar Rapids ; Drake University (Disciples of Clirist, 1881) 
at Des Moines; Palmer College (Di.scij)k-s of Christ, 1889) at 
Lcgrand ; Buena Vista College (Presbyterian, i8gi) at Storm I^ke ; 
Charles City College (Methodist l^iscopal, 1891) at Charles City, 
Momingside College (Methodist Episcopal, 1894) at Sioux City; 
Gracelaud College (Reorganized Church ol Latter Day Saints, 1895) 
at Lamoni. 

Finance. —The taxing system of Iowa embraces a general property 
tax, corporation taxes (imposed on the franchises or on either the 
capital stock or the stock in the hands of shareholders), taxes on 
certain businesses and a collateral inheritance tax. Several im¬ 
portant attempts have been made to effect a segregation as between 
state and local taxes, but for the most jiart without success. For 
the year ending June 30th, 1908, the receipts of the state from 
all sources were $3,663,154-67, and the total exjienditure was 
$3,891,842-81 The full value of all property, according to assess¬ 
ment of 1904, is $2,567,330,328. The state lias no bonded debt, and 


the constitution forbids it to incur debts exceeding in the aggregate 
a quarter of a million dollars, except for warlike purposes or for some 
single work to which the people give their consent by vote; the 
constitution also forbids any county or municipal corporation from 
incurring an indebtedness exceeding 5 % of the value of its taxable 
property. When first admitted into the Union, Iowa had a strongly 
pronounced antipathy to banks. This was largely overcome by the 
year 1857, and yet the constitution of that elate prohibits any 
legislation of primary importance relating to banks without referring 
the matter to a direct vote of the people. The number ol banks and 
the amount ol banking business has, nevertheless, rapidly increased. 

History. —Iowa, a.s a part of the whole Mi.ssissippi Valley, was 
taken into the formal possession of France in 1682 ; in 1762 as a 
part of the western half of that valley it was ceded to Spain ; 
in 1800 it was retroceded to France; in 1803 was ceded to the 
United States ; from 1804 to 1805, as a part of the District of 
Louisiana, it was under the government of Indiana Territory ; 
from 1805 to 1812 it was a part of Louisiana Territory ; from 
1812 to 1821 a part of Missouri Territory ; from 1821 to 1834 a 
part of the unorganized territory of the United States; from 
1834 to 1836 a part of Michigan Territory; from 1836 to 1838 
a part of Wisconsin Territory. In 1838 Wisconsin Territory 
was di'vided, the western portion being named Iowa, and out of 
this the state with its pre.scnt bounds was carved in 1846. 

The name Iowa (meaning ” sleepy ones ”) was taken from 
a tribe of Siouan Indians (probably of Winnebago stock), which 
for some time had dwelt in that part of the country and were 
still there when tlie first white men came—the Frenchmen, 
Marquette and Joliet, in 1673 and Hennepin in 1680. Early in 
the next century the Sauk and Foxes, vanquished by the French 
in Michigan, retreated westward, and in their turn largely 
supplanted the lowas. Thither also i-ame Jiilien Dubuque, a 
French Canadian, to trade with the new occupants. He dis¬ 
covered lead mines on and near the site of the city which now 
bears his name, in 1788 obtained an Indian grant or lease of 
about 21 .sq, m., established there a settlement of miners and 
continued his mining operations, together with a trade in furs, 
until his death in 1810. The Indians refused permission to others 
to work the mines, and when intruders attempted to do so without 
it United States troops protected the red man’s rights, especially 
from 1830 to 1832. But Black Hawk’s war policy soon resulted 
in letting the white man in ; for the war which he instigated 
was concluded in 1832 by a cession to the United States of nearly 
9000 sq. m., embracing much of what is now the district of the 
Iowa lead and zinc mines. Without further waiting, though 
still in the face of the Act of Congress of 1807 prohibiting such 
settlements, the frontiersmen rushed in to mine and to farm, 
and government was established through voluntary associations. 
Such proceedings of these as.sociations as related to claims to 
land were later recognized by the United States authorities, 
while such as related to the establishment of schools were tolerated 
for a time by the state government. Iowa, having separated 
from Wisconsin in 1838 on account of lack of courts for judicial 
relief, the question of applying for admission into the Union as 
a state was voted on as early as 1840, the Territory in that year 
having a population of 43,112 ; but the measure was defeated 
then, as it was again in 1842, by those who most wished to avoid 
an increase of taxes. In 1844, however, the vote was otherwise, 
a convention was called, a constitution framed and application 
for admission made. The question of boundaries, to which the 
question of slavery gave rise, then became the cause of delay, 
but the Territory became a state in 1846. 

During the pieriod in which the question of admission was under 
consideration, the Whigs opposed the measure, while the Demo¬ 
crats carried it through and remained in power until 1854 ; but 
ever since 1857 the state has been preponderantly Republican in 
all national campaigns ; and with but two exceptions, in 1889 
and 1891, when liquor and railroad legislation were the leading 
issues, has elected a Republican state administration. Neverthe¬ 
less there has always been a strong sentiment in the state urging 
that corporations be held more in check, and its industries are 
not such as to receive a large benefit directly from tariff legislation. 
As a consequence there has been a tendency towards the forma¬ 
tion of two opposing elements within the dominant party ; the 
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more radical seeking the promotion of what since 1902 has been 
known as the “ Iowa Idea,” which in substance is to further 
the expansion of the trade of the United States with the rest of 
the world through the more extended application of tariff 
reciprocity, and at the same time to revise the tariff so as to 
prevent it from “ affording a shelter to monopoly.” 


Governors of Iowa 


Temtortal. 


Robert Lucas 

Democrat 

1838-1841 

John Chambers . 

Whig 

1841-1845 

James Clark .... 

Democrat 

State. 

1845-1846 

AnsH Briggs .... 

Democrat 

1846-1850 

Stephen Hempstead 

Whig and Free-Soil 

1850-1854 

James Wilson Grimes 


Democrat 

1854-1858 

Ralph P. Lowe 

Republican 

1858-1860 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood 

1860-1864 

William Milo Stone . 

,, 

1864-1868 

Samuel Merrill 


1868-1872 

Cyrus Clay Carpenter 


1872-1876 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood 


1876-1877 

Joshua (iiddings Newbold 

1 

it 

1877-1878 

John Henry Gear 

i t 

1878-1882 

Buren Robinson Sherman 


1882 1886 

William Larrabee 


1886-1890 

Horace Boies 

Democrat 

1890-1894 

Frank Darr Jackson 

Republican 

1894-1891) 

Francis Marion Drake . 

1896-1898 

Leslie Morticr Shaw . 


1898-1902 

Albert Baird Cummins . 


1902-1909 

B. F. Carroll .... 

,, 

1909- 
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IOWA CITY, a city and the county-seat of John-son county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Iowa river, about 120 m. E. of Des Moines. 
Pop. (i8qo) 7016 ; (iqoo) 7987, of whom 1355 were foreign 
born ; (1905, state census) 8497. It is served by two branches 
of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific railroad, and by the Iowa 
City & Cedar Rapids Interurban railway (electric), of which it 
is a terminus. The ground on which the city is built forms an 
amphitheatre surrounded for the most part by hills and bluffs. 
Iowa City is the seat of the state university of Iowa, of Iowa 
City Academy, of the library of the State Historical Society and 
of the state Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
The university, organized in 1847, and occupying the old State 
Capitol grounds, is an integral part of the public school system 
of the state, and is under the control of a board of regents, 
consisting of the governor, the superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion and eleven members, elected—one from each congressional 
district—by the General Assembly. The university's preparatory 
department was opened in 1855 and continued until 1879; the 
first collegiate session was in 1856-1857, but during 1858-1860 
the collegiate department was closed. The institution embraces 
a college of liberal arts (i860), with a .school of political and 

' As lieutenant-governor, Newbold served for the unexpired 
portion of the term to which Kirkwood wa.s elected ; Kirkwood 
resigned on the 1st of February 1877, having been chosen United 
States senator. 


social science (1900)—which offers courses in commerce, adminis¬ 
tration, modem history and practical philanthropy—^and a school 
of education, first opened in 1907, to train secondary and college 
teachers and school principals and superintendents; a college 
of law (1868); a college of medicine (1870), including a training 
school for nurses (1897); a college of homoeopathic medicine 
(1877), including a nurses’ training school (1894); a college 
of dentistry (1882); a college of pharmacy (1885); a graduate 
college ; a college of applied science (1903), with courses in civil, 
electrical, mechanical, mining, municipal and sanitary engineer¬ 
ing and courses in chemistry ; a summer school for teachers and 
librarians and a university extension department. Affiliated 
with the university is a school of music. The university’s 
income is derived from the proceeds of invested funds and lands 
originally given by the United States, from permanent appro¬ 
priations by the state and from the proceeds of a one-fifth mill 
tax to be u.sed for buildings alone. In 1907-1908 the institution 
had 28 buildings (including the old State Capitol, built in 1840), 
a teaching and administrative force of nearly 200 members 
and 2315 students, of whom 1082 were in the college of liberal 
arts ; the university library had about 65,000 volumes (25,000 
were destroyed by fire in 1897), and the university law library, 
14,000 volumes; and the total income of the university was 
about $611,000. In 1908 the library of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, housed in the Hall of the Liberal Arts of the 
university, numbered about 40,000 volumes. Iowa City has a 
considerable variety of small manufacturing establishments. 
In 1839 Iowa City was selected as the site for the .seal of govern¬ 
ment of the newly created Territory of Iowa. The legislature 
met for the first time in 1841 and continued to hold its sessions 
here until 1857, when Des Moines, on account of its more central 
position, was made the capital. 

IPECACUANHA.^ The root used in medicine under this name 
is obtained from Psychotria (or Uragoga) Ipecacuanha, a small 
shrubby plant of the natural order Rubiaceae. It is a native of 
Brazil, growing in clumps or patches in moist shady forests 
from 8° to 22“ S., and is also found in New Granada and probably 
in Bolivia. The drug of commerce is procured chiefly from the 
region lying between the towns of Cuyaba, Villa Bella, Villa 
Maria and Diamantina in the province of Matto Grosso, and 
near the German colony of Philadelphia, north of Rio Janeiro. 
Ipecacuanha, although in common use in Brazil, was not em¬ 
ployed in Europe previous to 1672. In France within a few 
years after that date it formed the chief ingredient in a remedy 
for dysentery, the secret of the composition of which was purchased 
by the French Government for 1000 louis d’or, and made public 
in 1688. The botanical source of ipecacuanha was not accurately 
known until 1800. The root appears to be possessed of very 
great vitality, for in i86g M'Nab, of the Botanical Gardens of 
Edinburgh, discovered that so small a portion as of an inch of 
the annulated root, placed in suitable soil, would throw out a 
leaf-bud and develop into a fresh plant, while Lindsay, a gardener 
in the same establishment, proved that even the leaf-stalk is 
capable of producing roots and buds ; hence there is but little 
probability of the plant being destroyed in its native habitat. 
The great value of the drug in dysentery, and its rapid increase 
in price from an average of 2s. gjd. per lb in 1850 to about 8s. qd. 
per lb in 1870, led to attempts to acclimatize the plant in India, 
which, however, have not hitherto proved to be a commercial 
success, owing to the difficulty of finding suitable spots for its 
cultivation, and to its slowness of growth. Like other dimorphic 
plants, ipecacuanha ripens seeds best when cross-fertilized, and 
presents various forms. Two of these were described by the late 
Professor F. M. Balfour of Edinburgh, one distinguished by 
having a woody stem, firm elliptic or oval leaves, with wavy 
margins and few hairs, and the other by an herbaceous stem, 
and leaves less coriaceous in texture, more hairy and not wavy 
at the margins. This diversity of form is most apparent in 
young plants, and tends to disappear with age. 

s The name is the Portuguese form of the native word i-pe-kaa- 
guine, which is said to mean " road-side sick-making plant " (Skeat, 
Etym. Diet. 1898). 
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Ipecacuanha root occurs in pieces about 2 or 3 lines in thickness, 
of a greyish-brown or reddish-brown tint externally, having a' 
ringed or annulated surface (see r in fig.), and exhibiting a 
white or greyish interior and a hard wiry centre. It has a faint 
rather musty odour, and a bitterish taste. It is usually mixed 
with more or less of the slender subterranean stem, which has a 
very thin bark, and is thus easily distinguished from the root. 
The activity of the drug resides chiefly in the cortical portion, 
and hence the presence of the stem diminishes its value. The 
variety imported from Colombia and known as Cartagena 
ipecacuanha differs only in its larger size and in bein^ less 
conspicuously annulated. Ipecacuanha owes its properties to 
the presence of rather more than i % of the alkaloid emetine, 
which, with the exception of traces, occurs only in the cortical 



lliecacuanha Plant (about J nat. size), i, 2, Flowers cut open, 
showing short-styled (r) an<l long-styled (2) forms ; 3, Flower after 
removal of corolla, showing the inferior ovary (0), the small toothe<l 
caly'- (r), and the style (.!) with its forked stigma; 4, Ovary cul 
lengthwi.se showing the two chambers with the ba.sally attached 
ovules ; r, annulated root. 

portion of the root. It is a white amorphous substance, with the 
formula C.j„Hj„NO;,. It has a bitter taste, no odour, and turns 
yellow when exposed to air and light. There are also present 
a volatile oil, starch, gum, and a glucoside, which is a modifica¬ 
tion of tannin and is known as ipecacuanhic acid. The dose 
of the powdered root is J to 2 grains when an expectorant 
action is desired, and from 15 to 30 grains when it is given as 
an emetic, which is one of its most valuable functions. The 
Pharmacopoeias contain a very large number of preparations of 
this substance, most of which are standardized. A preparation 
from which the emetine has been removed, and known as 
“ de-emetized ipecacuanha,” is also in use for cases of dysentery. 

When applied to the skin, ipecacuanha powder acts as a 
powerful irritant, even to the extent of causing pustulation. 
When inhaled it causes violent sneezing and a mild inflammation 


of the nasal mucous membrane, resembling a common cold in 
the head. It has feeble antiseptic properties. Small doses of 
ipecacuanha act as a stimulant to the secretions of the mouth, 
stomach, intestine and liver. The drug, therefore, increases 
appetite and aids digestion. Toxic doses cause gastro-enteritis, 
cardiac failure, dilatation of the blood-vessels, severe bronchitis 
and pulmonary inflammation clo.sely resembling that seen in 
ordinary lobar pneumonia. In this respect and in its action on 
the skin, the drug resembles tartar emetic. Ipecacuanha is very 
frequently used as an expectorant in cases in which the bronchial 
secretion is deficient. Its diaphoretic properties are employed 
in the puMs ipecacuanhae compositus or Dover’s powder, which 
contains one part of ipecacuanha powder and one part of opium 
in ten. 

Other plants to which the name of ipecacuanha has been popularly 
applied are American ipecacuanha (GiUenia sttpulacea), wild ipeca¬ 
cuanha (Euphorbia Ipecacuanha), bastard ipecacuanha (Asclepias 
curasiavica), Guiana ipecacuanha [Boerhama decumbevs), Venezuela 
ipecacuanha (Sarcostemma glaucuni), &nil ipecacuanha des Allemands 
(Vmcetoxicutn ofpctnale). All these possess emetic properties 
to a greater or less degree. 

The term pnava is applied in Brazil to emetic roots of several 
genera belonging to the natural orders Kubiaceae, Violaceae and 
Polygalaceae, and hence several different roots have from time to 
time been sent over to England as ipecacuanha ; but none of them 
jiossesses the ringed or annulated appearance of the true drug. Ot 
these the roots of lonidium Ipecacuanha, Ruhardsonia scabra and 
Psycholria emetic a are tliose which have most frequently been 
exported from Brazil or Colombia. 

IPEK (Slav. Pelch, Lat. Peseium), a town of Albania, 
European Turkey, in the vilayet of Kossovo and sanjak of 
Novibazar, 73 m. E.N.E. of Scutari, near the eastern base of 
the Mokra Planina, the Montenegrin frontier, and the head¬ 
waters of the Ibar and White Drin. Pop. (1905), about 15,000, 
principally Albanians and Serbs. A small stream bearing, like 
several others in the Balkan peninsula, the name of Bistritza 
I (the bright or clear), flows through the town. On one of the 
neighbouring heights is situated the monastery of ipek, founded 
by Archbishop Arsenius in the 13th century, and famous as the 
seat until 1690 of the patriarchs of the Servian church. The 
buildings are surrounded by thick walls, and comprise a large 
central church (Our Lady's), and two side chapels (the Martyrs’ 
and St Demetrius'), each surmounted by a leaden cupola. The 
churcli dates from the 16th and lyth centuries. Among its 
numerous objects of interest are the white marble tombs of 
Arsenius and other chiefs of the Servian church, and the white 
marble throne on which the patriarchs were crowned. Ipek has 
been incorrectly identified by some writers with Doclca or 
Dioclea (Dukle in Montenegro), the birthplace of Diocletian, 
and the capital of a small principality which was overthrown 
by the Bulgarians in the nth century. 

See Barth, Reise dunh das Innere dec europdisrhen Turkei (Berlin, 
18O4) ; A. P. Irby and G M. M. Mackenzie, Travels in the Slavontt 
Provinces of Turkey (1877) ; M. E Durham, Though the Lands of the 
Serb (London, 190.)). 

IPHICRATES, Athenian general, son of a shoemaker, flourished 
in the earlier half of the 4th century n.c. He owes his fame as 
much to the improvements which he made in the accoutrements 
of the peltasts or light-armed mercenaries (so called from their 
small round shield, z-cXti;) as to his military successes. Increas¬ 
ing the length of their javelins and swords, substituting linen 
corselets for their heavy coals-of-mail, and introducing the use 
of a kind of light leggings, called after him “ iphicratides,” he 
increased greatly the rapidity of their movements (Died. Sic. 
XV. 44). He also paid special attention to discipline, drill and 
manteuiTes. With his peltasts Iphicrates seriously injured the 
allies of the Lacedaemonians in the Corinthian War, and in 392 
(or 390) dealt the Spartans a heavy blow by almost annihilating 
a tnora (battalion of about 600 men) of their famous hoplites 
(Died. Sic. xiv. 91 ; Plutarch, AgesUavs, 22). Following up 
his success, he took city after city for the Athenians ; but in 
consequence of a quarrel with the Argives he was transferred 
from Corinth to the Hellespont, where he was equally successful. 
After the peace of Antalcidas (387) he assisted Seuthes, king of 
the Thracian Odrysae, to recover his kingdom, and fought 
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against Cotys, with whom, however, he subsequently concluded 
an alliance. About 378 he was sent with a force of mercenaries to 
assist the Persians to reconquer Egypt; but a dispute with 
Pharnabazus led to the failure of the expedition (Diod. Sic. xv. 
29'43)- On his return to Athens he commanded an expedition 
in 373 for the relief of Corcyra, wliich was besieged by the 
Lacedaemonians (Xenophon, Htllemca, vi. 2). On the peace of 
371, Iphicrates returned to Thrace, and somewhat tarnished 
his fame by siding with his father-in-law Cotys in a war 
against Athens for the possession of the entire t'iiersonese. The 
Athenians, however, soon pardoned him aind gave him a joint 
conunand in the Social War. He and two of his colleagues were 
impeached by Chares, the fourth commander, because they had 
refused to give battle during a \ iolont storm. Iphicrates was 
acquitted but sentenced to pay a heavy fine. He afterwards 
remained at Athens (according to some he retired to Thrace) till 
his death (about 353). 

Tbere is a short sketch of his life by Cornelius Nepos ; see also 
C. Rehdants, Vitae lf>htcratis, Chabnae et Timothei (ih.j'i) ; Bauer, 
(iriech. Kriettsaltert in Muller's Handhuih, 4, § .fO ; and histones of 
tirecce, e.g. Holm, Kng. trans., vol ill. 

IPHIGENEIA, or Iphianassa, in Greek legend, daughter of 
.\gamemnon and Clytaem(n)estra. Agamemnon had ofiended 
Artemis, who prevented the Greek fleet from sailing for Troy, 
and, according to the soothsayer Calchas, could be appeased 
only by the sacrifice of Agamemnon's daugliler. According to 
some aceounts the sacrifiee was eompleted, according to others 
Artemis carried away the maiden to tie her priestess in the Tauric 
Chersonese \Crimea\ and substituted for her a hind. In tliis 
new country it was her duty to sacrifice to the goddess all 
strangers : and as her brother ffrestes came to search for her 
and to carry off to Attica the image of the goddess, she was about 
to sacrifiee him, when a happy recognition took place. These 
legends show how closely the heroine is associated with the cult 
of Artemis, and with the human sacrifices which accompanied 
it in older times before the Hellenic spirit had modified the 
barbarism of this borrowed religion. Orestes and Iphigeneia 
fled, taking with them the image ; at Delphi they met Elcctra, 
the sister of Orestes, who having heard that her brother had been 
sacrificed by the Tauric priestess, was aliout to tear out the eyes 
of Iphigeneia. The brother and sister returned to Mycenae; 
Iphigeneia deposited the image in the deme of Brauron in Attica, 
where she remained as priestess of Artemis lirauronia. Attica 
being one of the chief seats of the worship of Artemis, this 
explains why Iphigeneia is sometimes called a daughter of 
'I'hescus and Helen, and thereby connected with the national 
hero. The grave of Iphigeneia was shown at Bratiron and 
Megara. According to other versions of the legend, when saved 
from sacrifice Iphigeneia was transported to the island of Leuke, 
where she was wedded to Achilles under the name of Orsilochia 
(Antoninus Liberalis 27); or she was transformed by Artemis 
into the goddess Hecate (Pausanias i. 43. i). According to the 
.Spartans, the image of Artemis was transported by Orestes and 
Iphigeneia to Laconia, where the goddess was worshipped as 
Artemis Orthia, the human .sacrifices originally offered to her 
being abolished by Lycurgus and replaced by the flogging of 
youths {diamasltgosis, Pausan. iii. 16). At Hermione, Artemis 
was worshipfied under the name of Iphigeneia, thus showing the 
heroine in the last resort to be a form of that goddess (Pausanias 
ii. 35. i). Originally, Iphigeneia, the “mighty horn,'’ is prob¬ 
ably merely an epithet of Artemis, in which the notion of a 
priestess of the goddess had its origin. Iphigeneia is a favourite 
subject in Greek literature. She is the heroine of two plays of 
Euripides, and of many other tragedies which have been lost 
(see also Pindar, Pythia xi. 23; Ovid, Metam. xii. 27). In 
ancient vase paintings she Ls frequently met with; and the 
picture by Timanthes representing Agamemnon hiding his face 
at her sacrifice was one of the famous works of antiquity (Pliny, 
NcU. Hist. XXXV. to). 

See M. Jacobson, De fftbulis ad Iphigemam perUnentibus (1888) ; 
R. Forster, Ipkigenie (io<J8); H. W. StoJl in Itoscher's I^ikon tier 
Mythal<^ie ; and P. Decharme in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictwnnaire 
dts antiqmiis. 


IPSWICH, a town of Stanley county, Queensland, Australia, 
on the river Bremer, 23J m. by rail W. by S. of BrisiMine. Pop. 
(1^1), 8637. It is the centre of a rich and populous agricultural 
mining and manufacturing district. Goal is worked on the banks 
of the river with but little labour, as it crops out on the surface. 
There are a woollen factory, several saw-mills, and foundries 
and large railway workshops at North Ipswich. The first 
settlement was made here in 1829 ; the town was incorporated 
in i860. 

IPSWICH, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
and county town of Suffolk, England, 69 in. N.E. by E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 66,630. 
It stands on a gentle ascent above the left bank of the river 
Gipping, which here widens into the tidal estuary of the Orwell. 
This land-locked inlet extends 11 m. S.E. to Harwich and P'dix- 
stowe at opposite sides of its mouth, near which the wider Stour 
estuary unites with it. Its banks are gently undulating, well 
wooded and picturesque. In the lower and older porlion of 
Ipswich, with its irregular streets, are some few antiquarian 
remains. Sparrowe's house (1567), named from a family w hich 
occupied it for some two centurics,is well preserved and has on,ale 
gabled fronts to two streets. Archdeacon’s Place (1471) is another 
still earlier example. Wolsey’s Gateway (i.'izS), a Tudor brick 
building, is tlie only remnant of the Cardinal’s foundation to 
supply scholars to his great college (Cardinal’s College, now 
Christ Church) at Oxford. The olrler churches are all towered 
Hint-work structures, wholly or mainly Perpendicular in style, 
with the exception of St Peter’s, which is principally Decorated, 
with a Norman font of marble. They include St Margaret’s 
with a beautiful oak Tudor roof, elaborately painted temp. 
William and Mary ; St Mary-at-Key (or Quay), with a similar 
roof; St Lawrence ; and St Clement's. The most noteworthy 
modern churches are St Michael's (1880), All Saints’ (1892), 
St John the Baptist’s (1899) and St Bartholomew's (lyoi). 
The Roman Catholic church ol St Paneras (1863), a late First 
Puinted edifice, has a richly carved reredos and a lofty llcclic. 
Among public buildings, the town hall (1868) is an imposing 
structure in Venetian style, with clock tower ; forming part of 
a fine group including the corn exchange (1881) and post office 
(1880). The museum, including an art gallery, contains archaeo¬ 
logical and ornithological collections, and a noteworthy series 
or Red Crag fossils. It was founded in 1847, and moved to new 
buildings in 1881. The East Suffolk hospital was founded in 
1836. In the theatre Ftavid Garrick made his first important 
and reg'ular appearance in 1741. The grammar .school, rlating 
at latest from 1477, was refoundod by Queen Elizabeth in 1565, 
and is housed in buildings in Tudor style (1851). There arc 
borough science, art and technic.'il schools, with a picture gallery 
in the fine Tudor mansion (1549) in Christchurch Park. I'herc 
are also a middle school for boys, a high school and an endowed 
school for girls, a scientific society, corporation library and 
small .medici library. Of two beautiful arborctums the upper 
is puWic ; part of Christchurch Park adjacent to this is owned 
by the corporation ; there are also recreation grounds and a 
race-course. Industries include large engineering and agricultural 
implement works, railway plant works, the making ol artificial 
manures, boots and shoes, clothing, bricks and tobacco and 
malting. The port has a dock of nearly 3© acres, accommodating 
vessels drawing 19 ft. and a large extent of quayage. Imports 
are principally grain, timber and coal ; exports agricultural 
matihinery, railway plant, artificial manures, oil cake, &c. 
Ipswich is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of Norwich. 
The parliamentary borough returns two members. The cor¬ 
poration consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 8112 acres. 

A Roman s-flk has been discovered here. But the Saxon 
seWletnent at the head of the Orwell was doubtless the first of 
any importance. In 991 the town {Giptsmic, Gipeswich) was 
sacked by vikings. It owes its subsequent prosperity to its 
situation on a harbour admirably suited for trade with the 
Continent. The townsmen had acquired the privileges of 
burgesses ‘by 1086 when Roger Bigot kept the borough in the 
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king’s hands. In 1200 King John granted the burgesses their 
first charter, confirming their town to them to be held at fee-farm, 
exempting them from tolls and similar customs, and granting 
them a gdd-merchant. These liberties were extended in 1*56 ; 
Edward I. and Edward III. both resumed the borough for short 
periods, but the charter of 1200 wa.s confirmed by ahnost every 
subsequent .sovereign. The burgesses were definitely incor¬ 
porated in 1464 and re-incorporated in 1665 under a charter which 
remained in force previous to its modification by the Municipal 
Act of 1835, except during a short period in tire reign of Charles 
II. From 1295 onwards the town has sent two representatives 
to parliament. The cattle market, held on Tue.sdays, and the 
provision market on Saturdays are the prescriptive right of the 
corporation. A September fair, still held in 1792, was in the hands 
of the corporation in the 17 th century. Large ironworks were 
established late in the 18th century. The wool and cloth trade 
which flourished here in the i4>Ji and 15th centuries was super¬ 
seded by the manufacture of sailcloth, now represented by the 
sacking industry, 

St;e Victoria County Htslofy .• Suffolh ; J.'Wodderspooa, Memorials 
of the Ancient Town of Ipswich (ed. 1S50). 

IPSWICH, a township of Essex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
on both sides of tlie Ipswich river, about 27 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
Fop. (iQio, U.S. census) 5777. It is served by the Boston & 
Maine railroad. The surf^e is diversified by drumlins, vales, 
meadows, sand-dunc.s and tidal marshe.s. Ipswich has several 
manufacturing industries, including hosiery. The public library 
was the gift of Augustine Heard. Among the residences are 
several built in the 17th and i8th centuries. Theolrlcstof the.se, 
the John Whipple House, is the home of the Ipswich Historical 
Society (1890), whiclt has gathered here a collection of antiques 
and issues publications of antiquarian interest. In the Ipswich 
Female Seminary, which no longer exists, Mary Lyon taught 
from 1828 to 1834 and here planned Mount Holyoke Seminary ; 
Professor J. P. Cowles and his wife conducted a famou.s school 
for girls in the building for many years. Facing the South 
Common were the homes of Rev. Nathaniel Ward (1578-1652), 
principal author of the Mas.sachusetts “ Body of Liberties ” 
(1641), the first code of laws in New England, and author of 
The Simple Cohler of Aggawam in America, Willing to help mend 
hts Native Country, lamentably lattered, bath in the upper-Leather 
and the Sole (1647), published under the pseudonym, “ Theodore 
dc la Guard,” one of the most curious and interesting books 
of the colonial period ; of Richard Saltonstall (1610-1694), 
who wrote against the life tenure of magistrates, and although 
himself an Assistant espoused the more liberal principles of the 
Deputies ; and of Ezekiel Cheever (1614-1708), a famous school¬ 
master, who had charge of the grammar school in 1650-1660. In 
the vicinity was the house of the Rev. William Hubbard (1621- 
1704), author of a Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in 
New England (Boston, 1677) and a general History of New 
England, published by the Massacliusetts Historical Society in 
1815. 

The town was founded under the name of Aggawam in 1633 
by John Winthrop, jun., and twelve others, with a view to 
preventing the French from occupying the N. part of Massa- 
cliusetts, and in the next year it was incorporated under its 
present name. In wealth and influence during the early colonial 
period it was little inferior to Boston, whose policies it not 
infrequently opposed. When Governor Andros and his Council 
in 1687 issued an order for levying a tax, a special town meeting 
of Ipswich promptly voted “ that the s’d act doth infringe their 
Liberty as Free borne English subjects of His Majestic by 
interfearing with ye statutory Laws of the Land, By which it 
is enacted that no taxes shall be levied on ye Subjects without 
consent ul an assembly chosen by ye Freeholders for assessiqg 
the same,” and refused to assess the tax. For this offence six 
leaders, headed by the Rev. John Wise, minister of the Chebacco 
Parish (now Essex), were prosecuted, found guilty, imprisoned 
for three weeks to await sentence and then disMalifiad for oflfice ; 
they were also fined from ^£15 to £50 each, and were required to 
give security for.their good behaviour. In Ipswidh were originally 


included the present tmvnships of Hamilton (1793) and Essex 
-(1819). 

See T. F. Waters, Ipswich in the Massachusetts Bay Colony i 6 ^y- 
jyoo (Ipswich, 1905), and the publications of tire Ipswich Histon^ 
Society. 

IQDIQDS, a city and port of Chile, capital of the province of 
Tarapaci,82om.N, of Valparaiso, in 20° 12' 15" S., 70° 11' 15" W. 
Pop. (1895), 33,031; (1900, est.), 42,440. The coast here runs 
due N. and S. and the city is built on a narrow level plain Iretween 
the sea and bluffs, the latter rising steeply 2000 ft. to the level 
of the great desert plain of Tarapacu, celebrated for its rich 
deposits of nitrate of soda. Facing the city is the low barren 
island of Serrano, or Iquique, which is connected with the 
mainland by a stone causeway 1500 ft. long, and shelters the 
anchorage from southerly storms. A mole extending from the 
N.IL end of the island affords some further protection. The 
city is kid out in the rectangular plan, with broad streets and 
large squares. Water is brought by pipes from Pica, 50 m. 
distant. Iquique i.s a city of much commercial importance and is 
provided with bank.s, substantial business houses, newspapers, 
clubs, schools, railways, tramways, electric lights, telephone 
lines, and steamship and cable aimmunication with the outside 
world. It exports iodine and immense quantities of nitrate of 
soda obtained from the desert region of the province. A large 
numlicr of ve.ssels are engaged in the nitrate trade, and Iquique 
ranks as one of the two leading ports of Chile in the aggregate 
value of its foreign commerce. It is connected by rail with the 
inland town of Tarapacu and various mining centrc.s, and through 
them with the ports of Pisagua on the N., and Patillos on the S. 
Iquique was an insignificant Peruvian fishing settlement until 
1830 when the export of nitrate began. In j868 tlic town was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake, in 1875 by fire, and again 
in 1877 by earthquakes, a fire and a tidal wave. It was occupied 
by the Chileans in 1879 in the war between Chile and Peru, and 
was ceded to Chile b\’ the treaty of the 20th of October 1883. 

IQUITOS, a tribe of .South American Indians. It is divided 
into many branche.s, stiine on the river Tigre, others on the Nanay. 
Missionary efforts have failed and they remain savages, worship¬ 
ping figures carv^ed in the shape of birds and beasts. They brew 
the Indian fermented liquor chtcha better than any of the 
neighbouring tribes, flavouring it with the shoots of some pknt 
which has the effect of an opiate. 

IQUITOS, a city and river port of Peru, and capital of the 
great inland department of Loreto, on the left bank of the upper 
Amazon near the mouth of the Rio Nanay, 87 m. below the 
mouth of the Ucayali and 930 m. from Puerto Bermudez. The 
geographical position of Iquitos is 3° 44' S., 73° W. Pop. of 
the city (1906, est.), 6000; of the district (1906, est.), 12,000. 
Iquitos stands about 348 ft. above sea-level, on the low wooded 
banks of the river opposite some isknds of the same name, and 
has a warm but hcalllfful climate (mean armual temperature, 
about 75" P'.). The city consists of two pueblos, the larger of 
which is occupied by Indians and half-breeds, the descendants 
of the Iquitos tribe from whom the city takes its name. The 
opening of the Amazon to navigation, and the subsequent arrival 
of foreign ocean-going vessels at Iquitos, added immensely to the 
importance of the city, and made it the commercial entropfit 
of eastern Peru. In 1908 three lines of ocean-going steamers 
were making regular voyages up the Amazon to Iquitos (about 
2500 m.). The city has a large import and export trade for an 
immense region watered b)- tlie Marafion, Huallaga, Ucayali 
and other large Amazonian rivers navigated from Iquitos by 
lines of small boats. Iquitos was put in wireless telegraphic 
communication with Puerto Bermuda on the 8th of July 1^8, 
v/hence a land line runs across the Andes to Lima. Besides 
mathinc shops and shipbuilding facilities, the important in¬ 
dustries are the weaving of hats and hammocks, and the pre¬ 
paration of salt fish; and there is a considerable export of 
rubber and straw hats. Tobacco is produced in the vicinity 
and sent to other parts of the Montana region. Iquitos dates 
officially if rora 1863, when it badapopuktion of 431, though there 
had been a white settlement there for more than half a century. 
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IRAK, a province of Persia, situated W. of Kum and Kashan 
and E. of Burujird, and paying a yearly revenue of about £16,000. 
The province has many flourishing villages which produce much 
grain, but its greatest income is derived from the carpets made 
in many of its villages and mostly exported to Europe, the 
value of which is estimated at about ;fioo,ooo per annum. An 
important British firm is established at Siiltanabad, the capital 
of the province, solely for this trade. SulUinabad is situated 
77 m. S.W. of Kum in 34" 6' N. and 49° 4;' E. at an elevation 
of 5925 ft. It has a population of about 8000 and po.st and 
telegraph offices. It was founded in 1808 and made a recruiting 
centre for some battalions of infantry which were to form part 
of the reorganized Persian army as recommended by the chief 
of the French mussion, General Gardane. In consequence of its 
recent foundation it is still occasionally .spoken of as Shahr-i-no, 
the “ new city.” 

IRAK-ARABI ('Iraq-Arabi, “ Arab Irak ”), the name 
employed since the Arab conquest to designate that portion of 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates known in older literattirc 
as Babylonia. Irak is approximately the region below the 
Median Wall, from Opis on the Tigris, at the mouth of Shatt-el- 
Adhem. to the neighbourhood of Ramadieh (Ramadiya) on the 
Euphrates; that is, from nearly latitude 34” to the Persian Gulf, 
and from the Syrian desert to the Persian mountains. It 
consists of two unequal portions, an extensive dry steppe with 
a healthy desert climate, and an unhealthy region of swamps. 
There is a good deal more agriculture along the ICuphratcs than 
along the Tigris, but swamps are at the same time much more 
extensi\'e along the former. The borders of both streams 
wherever there is habitation are lined with date-palms. This is 
especially true of the lower part of Irak in the Basra vilat et, 
where the date-palm forms dense groves bordering the banks for 
a distance of many days’ journey. A luxuriant vegetation of 
water plants is to be found in the swamps, w'hich are the haunt 
of numerous wild beasts—pigs, lions, different kinds of aquatic 
animals and birds. These swamps are inhabited by a wild race 
of men, dark of hue, w'ith many negroes among them, who 
cultivate rice and weave straw mats. Their chiefs, with their 
wives and a very few retainers or members of their immediate 
families, live in mud castles ; the tribesmen live in rude huts of 
reeds and mats about these castles. In the main these swamp- 
dwellers, who designate themselves Ma-datt, keep pretty free 
both of the Turkish government and of the semi-Bedouins of 
Irak. Some of them are very lawless, e.specially the inhabitants 
of the region below the Shatt-el-Hai, between the two rivers. 
Here the Turkish government exercises no authority, and the 
tribesmen of the swamps play pirate on the merchandise passing 
up and down the Euphrates above Korna, where for some 80 m. 
the river has been allowed to form an immense swamp. Some 
of the Bedouin tribes also engage in marauding expeditions and 
terrorize certain portions of the country. Especially trouble¬ 
some are the edh-Dhafir, westward of the Euphrates, opposite 
the mouth of the Shatt-el-Hal, and the Beni I>am (7500 tents 
strong) who occupy the country east of the Tigris to the south 
of Bagdad. Still more difficult of control is tlie great tribe of 
Shammar, who descend every year from the north, pitching 
their tents in the Jezireh (i.e. the region between the two rivers) 
southward of Bagdad, and terrifying the whole country during 
their stay. The Turkish government is, however, gradually 
extending its authority over all Irak partly by force, partly by 
treachery. The Affech nation, Ma'-dan Arabs, occupying the 
swamps behind Uiwanieh between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and the great Montefich tribc.s, Bedouins who claimed the whole 
country southward of the Affech to the Shatt-el-Hai and beyond, 
have since 1880 been deprived gradually of their power and a 
considerable part of their independence. In 1903 the Turki.sh 
goveniment transferred the capital of the sanjak of Ilillah to 
Diwanieh opposite the Affech swamps, and there is now a line 
of towns, centres of Turkish power and Turkish force, extending 
southward from Ana to Nasrieh, at the mouth of the Shatt-el- 
Hal canal, while similar stations are being established or 
strengthened along the Tigris. Some important steps have also 


been taken by the Turkish government to control the Euphrates 
floods, and to drain the swamps in some sections of the country, 
especially westward of the Euphrates. A dam was built at the 
mouth of the Hindieh canal to prevent the waters of the 
Euphrates from losing themselves as heretofore in the swamps 
westward, and to assure a continual supply of water in the main 
bed of the Euphrates. It is, however, frequently carried away. 
The ancient Assyrium Stagnum, or Bahr Nejef near the town of 
that name, with other swamps formed by the overflow of the 
Hindieh, have been drained and turned into rice plantations. 
At the same time large sections of Irak have been converted 
into imperial domain, to the diminution of the revenues of the 
country but to the increase of the prosperity of the population 
which inhabits that domain. Something, though not very much, 
has thus been done to restore the land to its ancient fertility. 

Ethnographically Irak is subject to a double influence. On 
the one hand the connexion with Nejd, the centre plateau of 
Arabia, continues uninterrupted, even the 'Agel Bedouins 
from central Arabia having a quarter of their own in Bagdad. 
Many of these Arabs come to Irak merely for a temporary 
residence, returning later to their homes with the earnings 
acquired in that comparatively rich country ; but a considerable 
number remain permanently. Even stronger than the influence 
of Arabia is that of Persia. In general the inhabitants of Irak 
are Shi'ites not Sunnites, and their religious connexion and 
allegiance is therefore toward Persia, not Turkey. Persian 
customs are in fashion, Persian coinage is u.scd equally with the 
Turkish, and in some parts, more especially in Bagdad, there 
is an important Persian quarter, while Kerbcla and Meshed 'Ali 
to the west of the Euphrates are really Persian enclaves in 
Turkish territory. No traces remain of that rich intellectual 
development which was produced in the time of the caliphs 
through the reciprocal action of Persian and Arabic elements. 
Still, the quick-wittedness of the inhabitants of Irak makes 
a decided impression on the traveller passing through Asiatic 
Turkey. Throughout Irak also Indian influence is visible in 
not a few particulars. In the hot summer months, for instance, 
when the natives live in those underground apartments called 
serdah, the Indian punkah is used in the houses of the rich. 
There are also small Indian colonies at most of the large towns 
and a considerable trade with India is carried on, especiallv in 
hor.ses. 

The trade of Irak is even now not unimportant. The principal 
exports from Basra arc dates, various grains, millet seed, rice 
and wool, while the imports consist chiefly of Manchester goods, 
lumber, petroleum, coal and household necessities. Besides 
this there is a considerable land commerce by caravan, of which 
Bagdad is the centre. The total value of the exports of Irak 
according to the official figures of the Turkish government 
amounts to nearly £i,000,000, while the imports of ever)’ kinrl 
reach the value of about £1,800,000. If the ancient system of 
irrigation were restored and the land restored to cultivation, 
the country could support five hundred times as many in¬ 
habitants as it usually contains. Steamlioats navigate the 
Tigris only as far as Bagdad, and that with great difficult)’. 
In general, eommunication by water is carried on by means of 
the most primitive craft. Goods are transported in the so-called 
turradas, moderately big high-built vessels, which also venture 
out into the Persian Gulf as far as Kuviret. Passengers are con¬ 
veyed, especially on the Euphrates, in the meshhuf, a very long 
narrow boat, mostly pushed along the river bank with poles 
or towed by ropes. The Mesopotamian helleks, rafts laid on 
goat-skin bladders, come down the Tigris as far as Bagdad. 
At Bagdad round boats made of plaited reeds pitched with 
asphalt, the so-called kufas {qujas), are used. At Basra the 
heilems are in use, boats of large size, having the appearance 
of being hollowed out of tree trunks and partly in fact so con¬ 
structed. There are no roads, and the extensive swamps and 
periodic inundations which lay large sections under water 
render land traffic by caravan somewhat uncertain. 

Irak in general is an alluvial plain, formed by the deposits of the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, with a few scattered reaches of sand 
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appearing here and there. The mass of solid matter which the rivers 
de^sit is very considerable. The maximum proportion for the 
Kuphrales in the month of January is and at other times ; for 
the Tigris the maximum is In general, the northern plains of 
the interior have a slight but well-defined southerly inclination, with 
local depressions. The territory undulates in the central districts, 
and then sinks away mto mere marshes and lakes. The clay, of a 
deep blue colour, abounds with marine shells, and shows a strong 
efflorescence of natron and sea-salt. When the soil is parched the 
appearance of the mirage {serab) is very common. As extensive 
inundations in spring are caused by both the rivers, especially the 
Tigris, great changes must have taken place in this part of the 
country in the course of thousands of years. It has been asserted 
that in former times the alluvial area at the mouth of the river in¬ 
creased 1 m. in tlie space of thirty years ; and from this it has been 
assumed that about the 0th century n.c. the Persian Gulf must have 
stretched from 45 to 55 in. farther inland than at present. The 
actual rate of increase at the present time is about 72 it. per annum. 
While we may be unable to determine accurately the former physical 
configuration of southern Babylonia, it is at least certain tliat in 
Babylonia.n times the Euphrates and Tigris reached the .sea as inde- 
jxjndent rivers, and Hitter estimates that in the time of Alexander 
the Great the embouchures were still .separated by a good day's 
journey. Althougli they cannot now be traced, great alterations 
have probably taken jilace also in the upper j>ortions of the rivers as 
well as in the country near their mouths. The names of a large 
number of canals occur in the old Babylonian inscriptions, as in the 
works of the Arabian geographers, but while some of these have been 
traced it has not been possible hitherto to identify the greater number 
of them with actually existing canals or rernains of canals. To 
the west of the Euphrate.s, on the edge of the Syrian desert from Hit 
downward to the neighbourhood of Basra and beyond, ran the 
Sa’ade, now for the most part dry, a very ancient canal, extended or 
enlarged at different periods. Lower dowm near Mussaib, the 
Hindieh canal, at least equal in volume to the present main stream, 
branches oh and after traversing and irrigating an extensive territory 
rejoins the nver at Samawa. Between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
there was a large numlxjr of great canals, especially in the region 
northward of Babylon between that city and the northern edge of 
the alluvial plain, of which the most famous were incTsa, the Sarsar, 
the Mulk (“ Hoyal "), the canal of Kutha, the Sura and the Arakhat 
(Shatt-en-NU). Of these only one at present carries water, namely, 
the Nahr Isa, wliich, leaving the Euphrates at Sakhlawieh (Sakh 
lawiya), terminates in extensive marshes near Bagdad ; but this is 
now no longer navigable. Southward of Babylon the Daghara canal, 
which leaves the Euphrates a little below Hillah and empties into the 
Aitech marshes, ana the Shatt-el-Kehr, which, leaving that stream 
a little above Diwanieh, makes a great curve through the interior 
of the Jezireh, finally losing itself in the Hosainieh (Hosainiya) 
marshes near the mouth of the Shatt-el-Haf, are the only navigable 
or partly navigable canals of the Euphrates in the Jezireh. The 
'l igTLs canals are not so numerous as those of the Euphrates and were 
not so famous in history, but eastward of that river the great 
Nahrawan channel still exists in pari, while the Tigri.s is connected 
with the Euphrates by a navigable stream, the Shatl-el-Hai, which 
leaves the former river at Kut-el-'Amara and enters the Euphrates 
at Nasrieh. Everywhere the country is intersected with ancient 
canals, .some still deep dry beds, other so silted up that their course is 
represented only by parallel lines of hillocks. Some of these, of great 
antiquity, like the Shall-cn-Nil, which can be traced through its 
whole course from Babylon, through or past Nippur, Udnun (Bismya) 
Crishban (Gis-ukh), Erech and Larsa, to the Hosainieh marshes, were 
equally as important a.s the Euphrates itself; and indeed it may 
be ^icl that in ancient times that stream after reaching the alluvial 
plain was divided into a large number of channels, partly 
natur^ partly artificial, no single one of wliich, but all together, 
constituted the Euphrates. By the restoration of these old canals, 
traces of which are met with at every step, the country might be , 
again raised to that condition of liigh civilization wliicli it enjoyed not 
only in antiquity but even as lafe as the time of the caliphs. The 
classical writers are unanimous in their admiration of Babylonia, and 
it IS certain tliat nowhere else in the ancient world was the applica¬ 
tion of canals to tlie exigencies of agriculture worked out so success¬ 
fully as here. The most luxuriant vegetation was diffused over the 
whole county and three crops were oDtainable in the year. In the 
matter of civilization indeecl no country of the ancient world sur- , 
passed Babylonia. How densely peopled this country once was 
may be gathered from the fact that about 794 n.c., 89 fortified towns 
and 820 smaller places in the Chaldaean region were captured during 
one military expedition. And even in the times of the caliphs there 
stood on the royal canal and its branches, north of Babylon, 360 
villages, contributing in gold 225,000 dirhems to the state treasury 
besides the tax in kind. I'o-day the whole region from the swamps 
about Basra northward is dotted with ruin mounds, and at places ; 
the plain itself is strewn for miles with fragments of glass and 
pottery, evidence of earlier occupation, while, stated, lines of 
canals of all possible sizes, from the great triple canals with four rows 
of parallel hillocks, down to the small canals for purposes of irrigation, 
intersect the country in every direction. 
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There seem to have been almost from the outset two centres 
which strove with one another for political supremacy in this 
region, the south and the north. In the north in the Babylonian 
time lay Kish, Akkad, Kutha (Tell-Ibrahim), Sippara (Abu 
Habba), Babylon and Borsippa (Birs-Nimrud). In the south 
were Eridu and Ur (Mughair)—originally on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, now 125 m. inland — Erech (Warka), Larsa 
(Senkereh), l^ash (Tello) and Gishban (Yokha). Nearly in 
the centre lay Nippur and Udnun (Bismya). Besides these 
there were numerous other cities, some of considerable import¬ 
ance, which are known to us at present only by name ; and there 
are in Irak hundreds of ruin mounds, some of them of considerable 
size, covering ancient Babylonian cities, the greater part of 
which are still unexplored and unidentified. During the jjeriod 
of Greek domination a Greek cit)', Seleucia (?.».), which after¬ 
wards attained great prosperity, was founded by Seleucus I. 
in an extremely favourable situation on the right bank of the 
Tigris. Greek cities were founded also in the south, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and some of the ancient Babylonian cities 
of the interior like Lagash, Erech and Nippur, were rebuilt on 
the old sites. After the conquest of Babylonia by the Parthians 
(130 n.c.) Ctesiphon (q.v.) was built on the east bank of the 
Tigris opposite Seleucia, and became the winter residence of the 
Persian kings. l.ater this double city became the imperial 
capital of the Sassanids, and under the name Madain still con¬ 
tinued to flourish after the Arabic conquest, to be finally super¬ 
seded by the neighbouring Bagdad. That region was called 
in the time of the Sassanids, Suristan, a translation of the 
Aramaean designation Beth-Aramaya, “ country of the Syrians,"’ 
for the land was mainly occupied by Aramaeans. By a notable 
substitution the Arabs afterwards gave the name Nabat, t.e. 
Nabataeans, to these Aramaean tenantry, who it may be added 
were already found in these parts at the time of the Babylonian 
empire. Indeed, some small portion of this old Syrian population 
of Irak still remains distinguished by a special religion (see 
Manpaeans), chiefly on the shores of the lower Euphrates in 
the neighbourhood of Suk-esh-Slieiukb. Another important 
city of the Sossanian period was Perisabora, known in the 
Arabian period as Anbar, the centre also of Babylonian Judaism 
after the destruction of Pombeditha in a.d. 588, situated on 
the east bank of the Euphrates in about the same latitude as 
Bagdad. During the Sassanian period flourished in the south¬ 
east the Arabic kingdom of Hira (q.v.). There was also for a 
time a Jewish kingdom in Babylonia, and Nehardea and Pomhe- 
ditha are mentioned as centres of Jewish religions and national 
life during this period. 

After the Arabian conquest in the 7th century a.d., Irak 
entered for a time on a new period of prosperity. Several 
important new cities were founded, among them Kufa, Basra, 
Wasit on the Shatt-el-Hai, and Bagdad on the site of an old 
Babylonian city of the same name, which later became under 
the Abbasid caliphs not only the capital of Irak but for a time 
the metropolis of the world (sec Caliphate). With the decay 
of the Abbasid power the system of irrigation began to fall into 
disrepair, the ancient sites were gradually deserted, and the 
country finally returned to a condition of semi-barbarism 
alternating between inundation and drought, which is its present 
state. 

See Ritter, Die Erdhunde von Asien, 2nd ed., vol. vii., loth and 
nth parts (Berlin, 18^3, 1844) ; W. F. Ainsworth, Researches in 
Assyria (London, 1838) ; F. K. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey 
of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris (2 vols^ London, 1850) ; W. K. 
Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857) ; F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Parodies .> (I.eipzig, 1881) ; W. F. Ainsworth, The Euphrates Expedi¬ 
tion (1888) ; J. P. Peters, Nippur (1897) ; E. Sachau, Am Euphrut 
und Tigris (1900) ; F. Delitzsch, Im Lande des einsUgen Paradteses 
(1903). Maps: Chesney (1850); Selby, Bewsher and CoUingwood 
(1871) ; Kiepert, Ruinenfelder (1883). {A. So. ; J. P. Pe.) 

IRAK-I'AJAHI (t.e. Persian Irak), the name (now obsolete) 
of the important Persian province which the Arab geographers 
called Jebel (the mountainous region). It used to be the country 
bounded N. by Azerbaijan and GilAn, E. by Samnan and the 
central Persian desert, S. by Kerman, Ears and Arabistan, 
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W. by Kermanshah and Kurdistan. Its length, N.W.-S.E., was 
alK>ut 600 m. from the Kafliin Kuh on tlie Kizil Uzain, the 
frontier of Azerbaijan, to the frontier of Kerman beyond Yezd, 
and its width, N.E.-S.W., about 300 m. 

IRAN, the great plateau between the plain of the Tigris in the 
west and the valley of the Indus in the east, the Caspian Sea 
and the Turanian desert in the north, and the Persian (lulf and 
the Indian Ocean in I he south, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountain ranges with a great salt de.sert in the centre. The 
modem name Iran, in middle-Persian Eran (a form preferred 
by many Ge’-mun authors) is derived from the ancient ArySna, 
“ the country of the Aryans,” f.e. that part of the Aryans which 
we call Iranians. Eratosthenes limited the name of Ariana to 
the south-eastern part of Iran, and excluded Persia, Media and 
Bactria, and therein he is followed by Strabo (ii. 78, 130, 
XV. 720 fl.; Pomp. Mela i. 3 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 113, 116, xii. 
33) ; Pliny {Nat. Hist. vi. 93) confounds it with Aria, Areia, 
Pers. Haraiva, i.e. the district of Herat; but Strabo himself says 
(xv. 724) that some extended the name to the Persians, Medes, 
Bactrians and Sogdians, as they all spoke the same language 
with small dialectic variations (cf. 727 and i. 66, xi. 523). 

For the ethnography and history of Iran ace Persia, (iju. M.) 

IRBIT, a town of Russia, in the government of Perm, 110 m. 
N.E. of Ekaterinijurg, and on the kbit river. Pop. (i860) 
34 °^i('^ 97 ) 20,064. It is famous for n great fair, held since 
1643, which lasts from the ist of J'ebniary to the ist of March 
(O.S.), and at which are sold (to an average annual value of over 
£4,000,000) cotton.s, woollens, flax and hemp, silks, leather, 
metals, metallic and other manufactured goods, furs, hides, 
felt, raw wool and tea. 

IRELAND, JOHN (1761-1842), English divine and dean of 
Westminster, was born at Ashburton, Devonshire, on the 8th of 
September 1761, his father being a butcher in that town. Kor 
a short time he worked in a stioemaker’s shop. Subseciuently 
he proceeded to Oxford, and in due course tcKik holy orders. 
Through the interest of the earl of Liveipoot he was in 1802 
appointed a prebendary of Westminster , 4 blx'v, in i8r^ he was 
promoted to the deanery of West minster, and from 1816 to 1835 
he was also rector of Islip, Oxfordshire. In 1,825 he gave £4000 
for the foundation at Oxford of four " Ireland ” scholarships 
of the \'aliie of £30 a year each, “ for the promotion of classical 
learning and taste.” He also ga\'e £500 to Westminster school 
for the cslahlislirnent of prizes for Latin hexameters. He died 
at Westminster on the 2nd of .September i8.j2, and was buried 
in the abbey. 

IRELAND, JOHN (1S38- ), American Roman Catholic 

prelate, was born at Burnchiirch, County Kilkenny, Ireland, on 
the nth of September 1S38. In 1849 he was taken to the Itnitcd 
Stales by his parents, who settled at St Paul, Minnesota Territory. 
After being educated in France for the priesthood, ho returned 
to the United Slates in 1861 ; he was ordained at St Paul and in 
the following year he accompanied the 5th Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry south as chaplain. Subsequently he became rector of 
the cathedral at St Paul, and in 1S70-1871 represented Bishop 
Thomas Langdon Grace (1814-18(17) at the Vatican council at 
Rome. Ip 1875 he was appointed bishop of Nebraska, but at 
the urgent request of Bishop Grace the appointment was changed 
so that he might remain at St I’aul us bishop-coadjutor with the 
right of succession ; at the same time he was made titular bishop 
of Maronea. In 1884 he succeeded to the bishopric, and in 1888 
he became the first archbishop of the sec. His liberal views 
gave him a wide influence and reputation both within and 
without the church, and he came to be looked upon as a leader 
of the ” American ” as distinguished from the “ Roman ” ptirty 
in the clergy. His view's were, however, opposed by several 
leading Catholics; and several of his administrative acts, 
notably his plan for the partial taking over of control of the 
parochial schools by the local authorities (known from the town 
tn which it was first attempted, “ the Faribault plan ”), were 
strenuously attacked. He was prominently identified with the 
planting of Catholic communities or colonies in the North-West, 
with the establishment of the Catholic University at Washington, 


and with the Catholic total abstinence movement. The degree 
of LL.I). was conferred on him by Yale University in 1901. He 
published The Church and Modern Society (1896). 

IRELAND, WILUAM HENRY ( 1777 - 1 $^), forger of Shake¬ 
spearian manu.scripts, was bom in London in 1777. His father, 
Samuel Ireland, w'as an engraver and author, and dealer in rare 
books and curios. In 1794 young Ireland, with his father, 
visited Stratford, where he met John Jordan, a local pwet who 
had published a deal of gossipy matter about Shakespeare and 
had even forged the will of the poet’s father. Seeing his own 
father’s credulous interest, Ireland conceived the idea of doing 
a little forgery on his own account. He copied, in ink whiclt 
had all the signs of age, Shakespeare's st>'le and handwriting, 
and produced leases, contracts with actors, notes, receipts, a 
profession of faith, and even a love letter to Anne Hathaway 
with an enclosed lock of hair, to the delight of his unsuspecting 
father, and the deception of many scholars who attested their 
belief in the genuineness of his finds. These he accounted for by 
inventing an ancestor “ William Hcnrye Irelaunde,” to whom 
they liad been bequeathed by Shakespeare in gratitude for rescue 
from drowning. At last the discovery of a whole new play 
named Vortigern was announced. Sheridan purchased it for 
Drury l.ane Theatre, and an overflowing house assembled on 
the 2nd of April 1796 to sit in judgment upon it. But away from 
the glamour of crabbed liandwriling and yellow paper, the feeble 
dialogue and crude conceptions of the tragedy could not stand 
the test, and its one representation was greeted with shouts of 
laughter. Its fate prevented tlie composition of a scries of 
historical plays, of wliich Henry II. had already been produced 
by this audacious forger. Samuel Ireland the elder had pub¬ 
lished in 1795 the Miscellaneous Papers and Legal IiistrumeiUs 
under the Hand and Seal of William Shakespeare; including 
the Tragedy of King Lear and a small fragment of Hamlet (dated 
1796). He had the fullest belief in their authenticity, but the 
hostile criticism iif Malone and others, and the unsatisfactory 
aaioimt of the source of the papers, made him demand a full 
disclosure from liis son. Harassed by the sucec-ss of his own 
deceit, which had curried him far beyond his fir.sl intention, 
Ireland at last confessed his fraud, and published (1796) an 
Authentic Account of the Shakespearian MSS., and in 1805, a 
more elaborate Confession, entirely exculpating his father and 
making a full admission. The elder Ireland fell the disgrace 
very bitterly, and it probably hastened his death, which oeeurred 
in July 1800. After the exposure Ireland was forced to abandon 
both his home and his profession. He wrote several novels of no 
value, gradually sank into penury, and died on the 17th of 
April 1835. 

The more interesting publications on the Ireland forgeries are • 
Jvijuiry into the aiithenticiiv of certain Papers, aitribuied to 

Shakespeare, by Erlmoncl Malone (1796) ; the elder Ireland's Vindi¬ 
cation of kts Conduct (1796) ; . 4 n .^polofjy for the Behevers in the 
Shakespeare Papers (1797), and a SnptHemvntal Apologv (1799), 
botii by Geor^ Chalmers ; and pamphlets by Boaden, Waldron, 
Wyatt, Webb and Oulton t'oytif*rrn was republished in J832. 
The cider Ireland's corre.spondencc with regard to the forgeries 
preserved in the British Museitm, with numerous specimens of his 
son's talent. Iroland's career supplied the subject-matter of James 
Payn's novel The Talk of the Town (1885). 

IRELAND. an island lying west of Great Britain, and forming 
with it the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
extends from 51° 26' to 55° 21' N., and from 5° 25' to 10° 30' W. 
It is encircled by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east is separated 
from Great Britain by narrow shallow seas, loward.s the north 
by the North Channel, the width of which at the narrowest part 
between the Mull of Cantire (Scotland) and Torr Head is only 
i3i m.; in the centre by the Irish Sea, 130 m. in width, and in 
the south by St George’s Channel, which has a width of 69 m. 
between Dublin and Holyhead (Wales) and of 47 m. at its 
.southern extremity. The island has tlie form of an irregular 
rhomboid, the largest diagonal of which, from Torr Head in the 
north-east to Mizen Head in the south-west, measures 302 m. 
The greatest breadth due east and west is 174 m,, from Dundium 
Bay to Annagh Head, ewanty Mayo; and the average breadth 
is about no m. The total area is 32,531 .sq. m. 
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Ireland is divided territorially into four provinces and thety* 
two counties;—{«) f 7 Zj<rr (northern division): Connties Antrim, 
Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Fermana^, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, Tyrone, (t) Leinster (eastern midlands and south¬ 
east): Counties Carlow, Dublin^ Kildare, Kilkenny, King's 
County, Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s County, Westmeath, 
Wexford, Wicklow, (r) Connaught (western midlknd's); Counties 
Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, faligo. (^Munster (south¬ 
western divtsion): Counties Clare, Cork, Kerry, limerick, 
Tipperary, Watei^rd. 

Physical Geography .—Ireland stands on the edge of the 
European “ continental shelf.” Off, the peninsula of Mullet 
(county Mayo) there are loo fathoms, of water within 35 m. of 
the coast whichoverlooks the Atiantic j eastward, northward and 
southward, in the narrow seas, this depth is never reached. 
The average he^t of the island is about 400 ft., but the distribu¬ 
tion of height is by no means equal. The island has no spinal 
range or dominating mountain mass. Instead, a series of small, 
isolated clusters of mountains, reaching from the coast to an 
extreme distance of some 70 m. inland, almost surrounds a great 
central plain which seMum. exceeds 350 ft. in, elevation. A 
physical description of Ireland) therefore, falls naturaffy under 
three heads—the coasts, the mountain rim and the central plain. 

The capital city and port of Dublin lies a little south of the central 
point of the eastern coast, at the head of a bay which marks a 
CoaMt*. sudden chanftc in the coastal formation. Southward from 
its northern horn, the rocky headland of Howth, the coast 
is generally steep, occasinn^ly sheer, and the mountains of county 
Wicklow approach it closely. Northward (the direction first to be 
followed) it is low, sandy and fringed with shoals, for here is one 
piimt at which the central plain extends to the coast. This con¬ 
dition obtains from 53” 23' N. until at 54° N. the mountains close 
down again, and the narrow inlet or fiord of Carlingford Lough 
separates the abrupt heights of the Carhngford and Moumo Moun¬ 
tains. Then the low and sandy character is resumed ; the fine east¬ 
ward sweep of Dundrum Bay is passed, the coast turns north again, 
and a narrow channel gives entry to the island-studded lagoon of 
Strangford I,a)ugh. Kcaching county Antrim, green wooded hills 
plunge directly into the sen.; the deep I-lelfast Lough strikes some 
10 m. inland, and the.se conditions obtain nearly to Fair Head, the 
north-eastern extremity oi the island. Here the coast turns west¬ 
ward, changing suddenly to sheer cliffs, where the basaltic formation' 
intrudes its strange rcgulair columns, most finely developed in the 
famous Giant's Causeway. 

The low land surrounding Hie plain-track of the Bann intervenes 
between this and the liegmning of a coastal formation which is 
common to the north-western and western coasts. From the oval 
indentation of Lough Foyle a bluff coast trends north-westward to' 
Malin Head, the northernmost promontory of the island. Thence 
over the whole southward stretch to Mixen Head in county Cork 
is found that physical apjiearance of a cliff-bound coast fretted with 
deep fjord-like inlets and fringed with many islands, which tlirough- 
out the world is almost wholly confined to western seaboards. 
Mountains impinge upon the sea almost over the whole length, 
sometimes, as in Slieve Le.ague (county Donegal), immediately 
facing it with huge cliffs. F.ight dominant mlets appear. Lough 
I'oylc is divided from Lough Swilly by the diamond-shaped peniiisuia 
of fnishowen. Following the coast southward, Donegal Bay is 
divided from Galway Bay by tfic hammer-like proj^tion of county 
Mayo and Connemara, tiie square inlet of Clew Bay intervening. 
At Galway Bay the mountain barrier is broken, where the great 
central plain strikes down to the sea as it does on the east coast north 
of Dublin After the stem coast of county Clare there follow the 
estuary of the great river Shannon, and then three large inlets 
striking deep into the mountains of Kerry and Cork—Dingle Bav, 
Kenmare river ami Bantry Bay, separating the prongs of the fork- 
^e south-western projection of the island. The whole of this coast 
is wild and beautiful, and may be compared with the west coast of 
Scotland and even that of Norway, tnough it has a strong indi¬ 
viduality distinct from either ; and though for long little known to 
travellers, it now possesses a number of small watering-places, and 
is in many parts accessible by taflway. The islands though numerous 
are not as in Scotland and Ifonvay a dominant feature of the coast, 
being generally small and often mere clusters of reefs. Exceptions, 
however, are Tory Island and North Aran off the Donegal' coast, 
Achlll and Clare off Mayo, the South Arans guarding Galway Bav, 
the Blasquets and Valencia off the Kerry coast. On many of these 
desola'te rocks, which could have afforded only the barest sustenance, 
there are remains of the dwellings and churches of early religions 
settlers who sought solitude here. The settlements on Imshmmray 
(Sligo), Aranmorein the South Arans, and Scattery in the Shannon 
estuary, had a fame as retreats of piety and learning, far outside 
Ireland itself, and'the significance of a pilgrimage to thmr sites is not 


,yet wholly forgotteiv among the . peasant^., wfaUs the prsaervation 
of theK remaiaa has some to:be a natianm tEuat. 

"The south coast strikes a' mean between the east and the west. 
It is lower than the west thou^ still bold: in many places; the 
' inlets are nanrower and less deep, but more easily accessible^, as 
: appears from the commercial im^rtance of the harbours of Cork 
and Waterford. Turning, northward to toe east of. Wsiteifard loend. 
Carnsore Point, the lagoon-like harbour of Wexford is passed, sad: 
then a sweeping, almost unbroken, line continoea to Dublin Bay. 
But this coast, though diflering completely from the western, is not 
, lacking in beauty, for, like tlie Moumes in. county Down, the moun¬ 
tains of Wicklow rise close to the sea, and sometimes directly from it 

Every mountain, group: in Ireland forms an indiuidual mass,, 
isolated by complex systems of vaUeys in aU directiens. They 
seldom exceed 3000 ft m height, yet generally possets a ,,, , . 

certain dignity, whether from thek eommanding: position. 
or their bold outline. Every variety of form is: seen,, from, steep 
flat-topped tablo-monntams, as near Loughs Neagh and Erne, to 
peaks such as those of the Twelve Pins or Bens, oif Connemara.. 
Unlike the Scottish: Highlands no part of them was capable of 
sheltering a whole native race, in opp^ition to the advance of 
civilization, though early customs, tradition and. the oommon use of 
the Erse language yet survive; in some strength in the wilder parts 
of tlis west. From the coasts there is.ahnost everywhere easy access 
to the interior through the mountains by valley roads; and tljough 
the plain exists unbroken only in the midlands, ite, ramifications 
among the hills are always easy to. follow. Plain and lowland of an 
elevation below 500 ft. occupy nearly four-fifths of the totsil' area: 
and if the sea were to submerge these, tour distinct archipelagos 
would appear, a northern, eastern, we.stem and souih-wsstecn. 
The principal groujis, with their highest points, are the Mournes 
(Slieve Doiiard, 279O ft.) and the Wicklow mountains (Lugnaquilla, 
3039) on the east; the Sperrins (Sawcl, 2240) in the north; the 
Derryveagh group in the north-west (Errigiu, 2466) ; the many 
groups or short ranges of Sligo, Mayo and Galway (njcaching »&9g, ft. 
in the Twelve Pins of Connemara) in the south-west those of 
Kerry and Cork, where in Carrantuohill or Carotual (3414) the 
famous MacgiUicuddy Reeks wliich beautify the environs of Kfflamey 
include the highest jxjint in the island ; and north-east from these, 
the Gal toes of Tipperary (3018) and Slieve Bloom, the farthest 
inland of the important groups. Nearer tlie south coast are tire 
Knockmcaldown (2i)Oo) and Commeragh Mountains (2470) of county 
Waterford. 

It will be realized from the foregoing description that it is im¬ 
possible to draw accurate bouiidany lines to tlie great Irish plain, 
yet it rightly carries tlie, epithet central because it dis- - 
tinctly divides the northern mountaui groups from the 
soutliern. Tlie plain is closely correlated with the bogs **’ 

which are the best known physical characteristic of Ireland, but the 
centre of Ireland is not wholly bog-land. Rather the bogs of the 
plain are intersected by strips of low-lymg firm ground, and the 
central plain consists, of tiiese bright green expanses alternating 
with the brown of the bogs, trf which the best known and (with its 
offshoots) one oi the most oxteiisivo is the Bbg of Allen in the 
eastern midlands. But the bugs are nut confined to the plain. 
They may be divided mto black and red accemding to the degree of 
moisture and the vegetable matter wbioh fotmed them. The black 
bogs are those of the plain and the deeper valleys, while the red, 
firmer and less damp, occur on tlie mountains. The fonmer supply 
most of the peat, and some of tlie tree-trunks dug out of them 
have been found so flexible from immersion tliaf they might be 
twisted into ropes. Owing to the quantity of tannin they contain, 
no harmful miasma exhales from the Irish bogs. 

The central plain and its offshoots are deained by rivers to all 
the coasts, but chiefly eastward and westward, and the water- 
partings in its midst ace sometimes impossible to define. 
rile main rivers, however, have generally a mountain ntrm. 
source, and according as they ore fed from bogs or sprfags may be 
differentiated as black and bright streams. In this connexion the 
frequent use of the name Blackwater is noticeable. The principal 
rivers are—from the Wicklow Mountains, the Slaney, flowing S. to 
Wexford harbour, and the Liffey, flowing with a tortuous course 
N. and E. to' Dublin Bay; the Boyne, fed from the central plain 
and discharging into Drogheda Bay; from the mountains of county 
Down, the Lagan, to Brifast Lough, and the Bann, drainii^ the 
great Lough Neagh to the nocthern sea; the Foyle, a collection of 
streams from the mountains of Tyrone and Donegal, flowing nortli 
to Lough Foyle. On the west the rivers are generally short and 
torrential, excepting the Erne, which, drains the two bcautitol 
loughs of that name in county Fermanagh, and the Shannon, the 
chief river of Ireland, which, rising in a mountain sjwing in county 
Cavan, foltows a bow-ehaped course to tlie south and sonth-west, 
and draws off the major part of the woters of the plain by tributaries 
from the east. In the south, the Lee and the Blackwater intersect 
the mountains of Kerry and Cork flawii^. cast, and turn abruptty 
into estuaries opening south. Lastly, rising m the Slieve Bloom 
or neighbouring mountains, the Suir, Nore and Barrow foikm 
widely divergent conrses to the soutb to unite in Waterford 
harbour. 
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The lakes (called loughs—pronounced lochs) of Ireland are in¬ 
numerable, and (apart from their formation) are almost all contained 
in two great regions, (i) The central plain by its nature 
abounds in loughs—dark, peat-stained pools with low 
shores. The principal of these lie in county Westmeath, such as 
laughs Eanel, Owe! and Derravaragh, famed for their trout-fishing 
in the May-fly season, (2) The Shannon, itself forming several 
large loughs, as Allen, Kee and Derg ; and the Erne, whose course 
lies almost wholly through loughs—Gowna, Oughter and the 
loughs Erne, irregular of outline and studded with islands—separate 
this region from the principal lake-region of Ireland, coincident 
with the province of Connaught. In the north lie Loughs Melvin, 
close above Donegal Bay, and Gill near Sligo, Lough Gara, draining 
to the Shannon, and Lough Conn near Ballina (county Mayo), and 
in the south, the great expanses of Loughs Mask and Corrib, joined 
by a subterranean channel. To the west of the.se last, the mountains 
of Connemara and, to a more marked degree, the narrow plain of 
bog-land between them and Galway Bay, are sown with small lakes, 
nearly every hollow of this wild district being filled with water. 
Apart from these two regions the loughs of Ireland arc few but 
noteworthy. In the south-west the lakes of Killarney are widely 
lamed for their exquisite scenic setting; in the north-east Lough 
Ne^h has no such claim, but is the largest lake in the British Isles, 
while in the south-east there are small loughs in some of the 
picturesque glens of county Wicklow. 

Climate .—The climate of Ireland is more equable than that 
of Great Britain as regards both temperature and rainfall. 
No district in Ireland has a rainfall so heavy as that of large 
portions of the Highlands of Scotland, or so light as that of several 
large districts in the east of Great Britain. In January the mean 
temperature scarcely falls below 40° F. in any part of Ireland, 
whereas over the larger part of the eastern slope of Great Britain 
it is some 3° lower; and in July the extremes in Ireland are 
59° in the north and 62° in Kilkenny. The range from north 
to south of Great Britain in the same month is some 10°, but 
the greater extent of latitude accounts only for a part of this 
difference, which is mainly occasioned by the physical configura¬ 
tion of the surface of Ireland in its relations to the prevailing 
moist W.S.W. winds. Ireland presents to these winds no 
unbroken mountain ridge running north and south, which would 
result in two climates as distinct as those of the east and west 
of Ross-shire ; but it presents instead only a series of isolated 
groups, with the result that it is only a few limited districts which 
enjoy climates approaching in dryness the climates of the whole 
of the eastern side of Great Britain. (O. J. R. H.) 

Geology. —Ireland, rising from shallow seas on the margin of the 
submarine plateau of western Europe, records in its structure the 
succes.sive changes that the continent itself has undergone. The 
first broad view of the country shows u.s a basin-shaped island 
consisting of a central limestone plain surrounded by mountains; 
but the diverse modes of origin of these mountains, and the differ¬ 
ences in then trend, suggest at once that they represent successive 
epochs of disturbance. The north-west highlands of Donegal and 
the Ox Mountains, with their axes of folding running north-east and 
south-west, invite comparison with the great chain of Leinster, 
but also with the Grampians and the backbone of Scandinavia. 
The ranges from Kerry to Waterford, on tlie other hand, truncated 
by the sea at either end, are clearly parts of an east and west system, 
the continuation of which may be looked for in South Wales and 
Belgium. The hills of the north-east are mainly the crests of lava- 
plateaux, which carry the mind towards Skye and the volcanic 
province of the Faeroe Islands. The two most important points of 
contrast between the geology of Ireland and that of England are, 
firstly, the great exposure of Carboniferous rocks in Ireland, 
Mesozoic strata being almost absent; and, secondly, the presence 
of volcanic rocks in place of the marine Eocene of England. 

The fact that no Cambrian strata have been established by 
palaeontological evidence in the west of Ireland has made it equally 
difficult to establish any pre-Cambrian system. The great difference 
in character, however, between the Silurian strata at Pomeroy in 
county Tyrone and tlie adjacent raetamorphic series makes it highly 
probable that the latter masses are truly Archean. They form an 
interesting and bleak moorland between Cookstown and Omagh, 
extending north-eastward into Slieve Gallion in county London¬ 
derry, and consist fundamentally of mica-schist and gneiss, affected 
by earth-pressures, and invaded by granite near Lough Fee. The 
axis along which they have been elevated runs north-east and 
south-west, and on either flank a scries of " green rocks " app^ns, 
consisting of altered amjrgdaloidal andesitic lavas, intrusive doleritcs, 
coarse gabbros and diorites, and at Beagh-lieg and Creggan in 
central Tyrone ancient rhyolitic tuffs. Red and grey cherts, which 
have not .so far yielded undoubted organic remains, occur in tliis 
series, and it has in consequence been compared with the Arenig 
rocks of southern Scotland. The granite invades this " green- 
rock ’’ series at Slieve Gallion and elsewhere, but is itself pre- 


Devonian. Even if the volcanic and intrusive basic rocks prove 
to be Ordovician (Lower Silurian), which is very doubtful, the 
metamorphic series of the core is clearly distinct, and appears to be 
" fundamental " so far as Ireland is concerned. 

The other metamorphic areas of the north present even greater 
difficulties, owing to the absence of any overJymg strata older than 
the Old Red Sandstone. Their rocks have been variously held to 
be Archean, Cambrian end Silurian, and their general trend has 
undoubtedly been determined by post-Silurian earth-movements. 
Hence it is useful to speak of them merely as " Dalradian," a con¬ 
venient term invented by Sir A. Geikie for the metamorphic series 
of the old kingdom of Dalriada. They come out as mica-schists 
under the Carboniferous sandstones of northern Antrim, and dis¬ 
appear southward under the basaltic plateaux. The red gneisses 
near Torr Head probably repre.sent intrusive granite; and this 
small north-eastern exposure is representative of the Dalradian series 
which covers so wide a field from central Londonderry to the coast 
of Donegal. The oldest rocks in this large area are a stratified series 
of mica-schists, limestones and quartzites, with numerous intrusive 
sheets of diorite, the whole having been metamorphosed by pressure, 
tvith frequent overfoldiiig. Extensive subsequent metamorphism 
has been produced by the invasion of great masses of granite. 
Similar rocks come up along the Ox Mountain axis, and occupy the 
wild west of Mayo and Connemara. The quartzites here form bare 
white cones and ridges, notably in F.rrigal and Aghla Mt, in county 
Donegal, and in the group of the Twelve Bens in county Galway. 

Following on the.se rocks of unknown but obviously high an¬ 
tiquity, we find fossiliferous Ordovician (Lower Silurian) strata near 
Killaiy harbour on the west, graduating upwards into a complete 
Gutlandian (Upper Silurian) system. Massive conglomerates occur 
in these series, which are unconformable on the Dalradian rocks of 
Connemara. In the Wenlock beds of the west of tlie Dingle pro¬ 
montory there are contemporaneous tuffs and lavas. Here the 
Ludlow strata are followed by a thick scries of barren beds (the 
Dingle Beds), which have been variously claimed as Upiier Silurian 
and Lower Devonian. No certain representative of the Dingle 
Beds has been traced elsewhere throughout the south of Ireland, 
where the Old Red Sandstone succeeds the uptilted Silurian strata 
witli striking unconformity. The Silurian rocks were indeed greatly 
folded before the Old Red Sandstone was laid down, the generM 
trend of the folds being from south-west to north-east. The be.st 
example of these folds is the axis of Leinster, its core being occupied 
by granite wliich is now exposed continuou.sly for 70 ra, forming 
a moorland from Dublin to New Ross. On cither flank the Silurian 
shales, slates and sandstones, which are very rarely fossiliferous, 
rise with steep dips. They are often contorted, and near the contact 
with the granite jiass into mica-schists and quartzites. The foothills 
and lowlands throughout southern Wicklow and almost the whole 
of Wexford, and the corresponding country of western Wicklow 
and eastern Kildare, ore thus formed of Silurian beds, in which 
numerous contemporaneous and also intru.sive igneous rocks are 
intercalated, striking like the chain N.E, and S.W. In south¬ 
eastern Wexford, in northern Wicklow (from Ashford to Bray), 
and in the promontory of Howtli on Dublin Bay, an apparently 
earlier series of green and red slates and quartzites forms an im¬ 
portant feature. The quartzites, Jjke those of the Dalradian series, 
weather out in cones, such as the two Sugarloavcs south of Bray, 
or in knob-set ridges, such as tlie crest of Howth or Garrick Mt. 
in county Wicklow. The radial or fan-.shaped markings known as 
Oidhamta were first detected in this .series, but arc now known 
from Cambrian beds in other countries; in default of other satis¬ 
factory fossils, the series of Bray and Howth has long been held 
to be Cambrian. 

All acro.ss Ireland, from the Ballyhoura Hills on the Cork liorder 
to the southern shore of Belfast l^ugli, slaty and .sandy Silurian 
beds appear in the axes of the anticlinal folds, surrounded by Old 
Red Sandstone scarps or Carboniferous Limestone lowlands, The.se 
Silurian areas give rise to hummocky regions, where small hills 
abound, without much relation to the trend of the axis of elevation. 
The most important area appears north of the town of I-ongford, and 
extends thence to the coast of Down In Slieve Glah it reaches a 
height of 1057 ft. above the sea Granite is exposed along its axis 
from near Newry to Slieve Croob, and again appears at Crossdoney 
in county Cavan. These occurrences of granite, with that of 
Leinster, in connexion with the folding of the Silurian strata, make 
it highly probable that many of the granites of the Dalradian areas, 
which have a similar trend and which have invaded the schists so 
intimately as to form with them a composite gneiss, date also from 
a post-Silurian epoch of earth-movement. Certain western and 
northern granites arc however older, since granite boulders occur 
in Silurian conglomerates derived from the Dalradian complex. 

This group of N.E. and S.W. ridges and hollows, so conspicuous 
in the present conformation of Donegal, Sligo and Mayo, in tlie 
axis of Newry, and in the yet bolder Leinster Chain, was impressed 
upon the Irish region at the close of Silurian times, and is clearly 
a part of the " Ctdedonian ’’ system of folds, which gave to Europe 
the guiding lines of the Scottish Highlands and of Scandinavia. 

On the land-surface thus formed the Devonian lakes gathered, 
while the rivers poured into them enormous deposits of sand and 
conglomerate. A large exposure of this Old Red Sandstone stretches 
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from Enniskillen to the Silurian beds at Pomeroy, and some con¬ 
temporaneous andesites are included, reminding us of the volcanic 
activity at the same epoch in Scotland. The numerous " felstone " 
dikes, often laraprophyric, occurring in the north and west of 
Ireland, are probably also of Devonian age. The conglomerates 
appear at intervals through the limestone covering of central Ireland, 
and usually weather out as conspicuous scarps or " hog's-backs.” 
The Slieve Bloom Mountains are thus formed of a dome of Old 
Red Sandstone folded on a core of unconformable Silurmn strata; 
while in several cases the domes are worn through, leaving rings of 
Old Red Sandstone hills, scarping inwards towards broad exposures 
of Silurian shales. The Old Rod Sandstone is most fully manifest 
in the rocky or heather-clad ridges that run from the west of Kerry 
to central Waterford, rising to 3414 ft. in Carrantuohill in Macgilli- 
cuddy's Reeks, and 3015 ft, in Galtymore. In the Dingle Pro- 
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montory the conglomerates of this period rest with striking uncon¬ 
formity on the Dingle Beds and Upper Silurian series. Here there 
may be a local break between Lower and Upper Devonian strata. 
The highest beds of Old Red Sandstone type pass up conformably 
in the south of Ireland into the Lower Carboniferous, through the 
'■ Yellow Sandstone Series " and the “ Coomhola Grits '' above it. 
The Yellow Sandstone contains Archanodon, the oldest known 
fresh-water mollusc, and plant-remains; the Coomhola Grits are 
marine, and are sometimes regarded as Carboniferous, .sometimes as 
uppermost Devonian. 

in the south, the Carboniferous deposits open with the Carboni¬ 
ferous Slate, in thp base of which the Coomhola Grits occur. Its 
lower part represents the Lower Carboniferous Shales and Sand¬ 
stones of the central and northern areas, while its upper part corre¬ 
sponds with a portion of the Carboniferous Limestone. The Carboni¬ 
ferous Limestone, laid down in a sea which covered nearly the whole 
Irish area, appears in the synclinal folds at Cork city and Kenmare, 
and is the prevalent rock from the north side of the Knockmealdown 
Mountains to Enniskillen and Donegal Bay. On the east it spreads to 
Drogheda and Dublin, and on the west to the heart of Mayo and of 
Clare. Loughs Mask and Corrib are thus bounded on the west by 
rugged Silurian and Dalradian highlands, and on the east appear as 
mere water-filled hollows in the great limestone plain. 


The Lower Carboniferous Sandstones are conspicuous in the 
region from Militown near Inver Bay in southern Omegal to Bally- 
castle in county Antrim. In the latter place they contain workable 
coal-seams. The Carboniferous Limestone often contains black 
flint (chert), and at some horizons conglomerates occur, the pebbles 
being derived from the unconformable ridges of the " Caledonian " 
land. A black and ohen shaly type called " calp " contains much 
clay derived from tlie same land-surface. While the limestone has 
been mainly worn down to a lowland, it forms fine scarps and table¬ 
lands in county Sligo and other western regions. Subterranean 
rivers and water-worn caves provide a special type of scenery 
below the surface. Contemporaneous volcanic action is recorded 
by tuffs and lavas south-east of Limerick and north of Philipstown. 
The beds above the limestone are sbdles and sandstones, sometimes 
reaching the true Coal-Measures, but rarely younger than the English 
Millstone Grit. They are well seen in the high ground about Lough 
Allen, where the Shannon rises on them, round the Castiecomer and 
Killenaule coalfields, and in a broad area from the north of Clare 
to Killarney. Some coals occur in the Millstone Grit horizons. The 
Upper Coal-Measures, as a rule, have been lost by denudation, much 
of which occurred before Triassic times. South of the Une between 
Galway and Dublin the coal is anthracitic, while north of tliis line it 
is bituminous. The northern coalfields arc the L. Carboniferous one 
at Ballycastle, the high outliers of Millstone Grit and Coal-Measures 
round Lough Allen, and the Dungannon and Coahsland field in 
county Tyrone. 'The last named is in part concealed by Triassic 
strata. The only important occurrences of coal in the south are in 
eastern Tipperary, near Killenaule, and in the Leinster coalfield 
(counties Kilkenny and Carlow and Queen’s County), where there 
is a high synclinal field, including Lower and Middle Coal-Measures, 
and resembling in structure the Forest of Doan area in England. 

The “ Hercynian ” earth-movements, which so profoundly 
affected north-west and north-central Efirope at the close of Carboni¬ 
ferous times, gave nse to a series of east and west folds in the Irish 
region. The Upper Carboniferous beds were thus lifted within easy 
reach of denuding forces, while the Old Rod Sandstone, and the under¬ 
lying " Caledonian " land-surface, were brought up from below in the 
cores of domes and anticlines. In the south, even the Carboniferous 
Limestone has been so far removed that it is found only in the floors 
of the synclinals. The effect of the structure of these folds on the 
courses of rivers in the south of Ireland is discussed in the paragraphs 
dealing with the geology of county Cork. The present central 
plain itself may be regarded as a vast shallow synclinal, including a 
multitude of smaller folds. The earth-wrinkles of this epoch were 
turned into a north-easterly direction by the pre-existing Leinster 
Chain, and the trend of the anticlinal from Limerick to the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, and that of the synclinal of Millstone Grit and Coal- 
Measures from Cashel through the Leinster coalfield, bear witness 
to the resistance of this granite mass. The Triassic beds rest on the 
various Carboniferous scries ui turn, indicating, as in England, the 
amount of denudation that followed on the uplift of the Hercynian 
land. Little encouragement can therefore be given in Ireland to the 

n ndar belief in vast hidden coalfields. 

Tie Permian sea has left traces at Holywood on Belfast Lough and 
near Stewartstown in county Tyrone. Certain conglomeratic beds 
on which Armagh is built are also believed to be of Permian age. 
The 'Tria.ssic sandstones and marls, with marine Rhaetic beds above, 
are preserved mainly round the basaltic plateaus of the north-east, 
and extend for some distance into county Down. An elongated 
outlier south of Carrickmacross indicates their former presence over 
a much wider area. Rock-salt occurs in these beds north of Carrick- 
fergu.s. 

The Jurassic system is represented in Ireland by the Lower Lias 
alone, and it is probable that no marine beds higher than the Upper 
Lias were deposited during this period. From Permian times on¬ 
ward, in fact, the Irish area lay on the western margin of the seas 
that played so large a part in determining the geology of Europe. 
The Lower Lias appears at intervals under the scarp of the basaltic 
plateaus, and contributes, as in Dorsetshire and Devonshire, to the 
formation of landslips along the coast. The alteration of the fossil- 
iferous Lias by dolerite at Portrush into a flinty rock Uiat looked 
like basalt served at one time as a prop for the " Neptunist " theory 
of the origin of igneous rocks. Denudation, consetjuent on the 
renewed uplift of the country, affected the Jurassic beds until the 
middle of Cretaceous times. The sea then returned, in the north-east 
at any rate, and the first Cretaceous deposits indicate the nearness of 
a shore-line. Dark “green-sands,” very rich in glauconite, are 
followed by yellow sandstones with some flint. These two stages 
represent the Upper Greensand, or the sandy type of the English 
Gault. Further sands represent the Cenomanian. The Turonian 
is also sandy, but in most areas was not dci)osited,or hasbem denuded 
away during a local uplift that preceded Senonian times. The 
Senonian limestone itself, which rests in the extreme north on Trias 
or even on the schists, is often conglomeratic and glauconitic at the 
base, the pebbles being worn from the old metamorphic sen«. 
The term " Hibernian Greensand " was used by Tate for all the beds 
below the Senonian; the quarrymen know the conglom^w 
Senonian as “ Mulatto-stone.^’ The SenoniM chalk, m White 
Limestone,” is hard, with numerous bands of flint, and suffered from 
denudation in early Eocene times. Probably its origin^ thickness 
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was not more than 150 ft., while now only from 40 to roo ft. 
remain. This chalk appears to underlie nearly the whole basaltic 
plateaus, appearing as a fringe round them, and also in an inlier at 
Templepatrick. The western limit was probably found in the edge 
of the old continental land in Donegal. Chalk flints occur frerjnently 
in the surface-deposits of the south of Ireland, associated with rocks 
brought from the north during the glacial epoch, and probably also of 
northern origin. It is just possible, however, that here and there the 
(Cretaceous sea that spread over Devonshire may have penetrated 
the Irish area. 

After the Irish chalk had been worn into rolling downs, on w'hich 
flint-graveis gathered, the great epoch of volcanic activity opened, 
which was destined to change the character of the whole nortn-west 
European area. The cntical time had arrived when the sea was to 
be driven away eastward, wliile the immense ridges due to the 
" Alpine ” movements were about to emerge as the backbones of 
new continental lands. Fissure after fissure, running with remark¬ 
able constancy N.W. and S.E., broke through the region now occupied 
by the British Isles, and basalt was pressed up along these cracks, 
forming thousands of dikes, from the coast of Down to the Dalradian 
ndges of Donegal. One of these on the north side of Lough Erne 
is 15 in. long. The more deeji-seated type of these rocks is seen in 
the olivine-gabbro mass of Carlingford Mountain ; but most of the 
Igneous region became covered with sheets of basaltic lava, which 
tilled up tlie hollows of ttie downs, baked tlie gravels into a layer of 
red flints, and built up, pile upon pile, the great plateaus of the north. 
There was little explo.sive action, and few of the volcanic vents can 
now be traced. After a time, a quiet interval allowed of the forma¬ 
tion of lakes, in which red iron-ores were laid down. The plant- 
remains associated with these beds form the only clue to the post- 
Oetdcrous period in which the volcanic epoch ojiened, and they have 
been placed by Mr Starkie Gardner in recent years as early ICoceiie. 
During this time of comparative rest, rhyolites were extruded locally 
in county Antrim; and there is very strong evidence that the granite 
of the Mourne Mountams, and that which cuts the Carlingford gabbro, 
were added at the same time to the crust. The basalt again broke 
out, through dikes that cut even the Mourne granite, and wme of the 
best-known columnar masses of lava overlie 
the red deposits of iron-ore and mark this 
second basilic epoch. The volcanic plateaus 
clearly at one time extended far west and 
south of their present limits, and tlie denu¬ 
dation of the lava-flows has allowed a large 
area of Mesozoic strata also to disappear. 

Volcanic activity may have extended into 
Miocene times ; but the only fossiliferous 
rehes of Gainozoic periods later than the 
Eocene are the pale clays and silicified 
lignites on the south shore of Ixiugh Neagh, 
and the shelly gravels of pre-glacial age in county Wexford. 
Both these deposits may be Pliocene. Probably before this period 
the movements of subsidence had set in which faulted the basalt 
plateaus, lowered them to form the basin of Lough Neagh, and 
broke up tlie continuity of tlie volcanic land of the North Atlantic 
area. As the Atlantic spread into the valleys on the west of Ireland, 
forming the well-known marine inlets, Europe grew, under the 
influence of the " Alpine " movements, upon the east; and Ireland 
was caught in, as it were, on the western edge of the new continent. 
It seems Ukely tliat it was sejiarated trom the British region shortly 
before the glacial epoch, and that some of the ice which then abutted 
on the country travelled across sliallow seas. The glacial deposits 
profoundly modiiicd tlie surface of the country, whether they 
resulted from the melting of the ice-sheets of the time of maximum 
glaciation, or from the movements of local glaciers. Boulder-clays 
and sands, and gravels rearranged by water, occur throughout the 
lowlands ; while tlie eskers or " green hills," characteristic grass- 
covered ridges of gravel, rise from the groat plain, or run athwart 
valleys and over hill-sides, marking tlic courses of sub-glacial 
streams. When the superficial deposits are removed, the underlying 
rucks arc found to be scored and smoothed by ice-action, and whole 
mountain-sides in the south and west have been similarly moulded 
during the Glacial epoch. In numerous cases, lakelets have gathered 
under rocky cirques behind the terminal morainesof the last surviving 
glaciers. 

There is no doubt tliat at tliis epoch various movements of eleva¬ 
tion and subsidence affected the nortli-west of Europe, and modern 
Ireland may have had extensions into warmer regions on the west 
and south, while the area now left to us was almost buried under ice. 
In post-Glacial times, a subsidence admitted the sea into the Lagan 
valley and acro.ss the eastern shore in several places ; but elevation, 
in the days of early human occupation, brought these last marine 
deposits to light, and raised the beaches and shore-terraces some 
10 to 20 ft. ^ong the coast. At Larne, Greenore and in the neck 
between Howtli and Dublin, these raised beaches remain conspicuous. 
To sum up, then, while the main structural features of Ireland were 
impressed upon her before the opemng of the Mesozoic era, her 
present outline and superficial contours date from an epoch of 
climatic and geographical change which falls within the human 
period. 

See maps and explanatory memoirs of the Geological Survey of 


Ireland (Dublin); G. Wilkinson, PretcHcal Geology and Ancient 
ArcMtecture of Ireland (London, 1843); R, Kane, Industrial Resources 
of Ireland (znd ed., Dublin, 1843) ; G. H. IQnahan, Manual of the 
Geology of Ireland (London, i8w; E. HuU, Physical Geology and 
Geography of Ireland (znd ed., London, r8gi); G. H. Kmahan, 
Economic Geology of Ireland (Dublin, 1889) ; A. McHenry and W. W. 
Watts, Guide to the Collection of Rochs and Fossils, Geol. Survey of 
Ireland (znd ed., Dublin, i 3 g 8 ). (G. A. J. C.) 

Economics and Administration 

Population .—Various computations are in existence of the 
population of Ireland prior to 1821, in which year the first govern¬ 
ment census was taken. According to Sir William Petty the 
number of inhabitants in 1672 was 1,320,000. About a century 
later the tax-collectors estimated the population at a little over 
2,500,000, and in 1791 the same officials calculated that the 
number had risen to over 4,200,000. The census commissioners 
returned the population in 1821 as 6,801,827, in i*^3i as 7,767,401, 
and in 1841 as 8,1^,597. It is undoubted that a great increase 
of population set in towards the close of the i8th century and 
continued during the first 40 years or so of the 19th. This 
increase was due to a variety of causes—the improvement in the 
political condition of the country, the creation of leaseholds 
after the abolition of the 40s. franchise, the productiveness and 
easy cultivation of the potato, the high prices during the war 
with France, and probably not least to the natural prolificness of 
the Irish people. But the census returns of 1851 showed a 
remarkable alteration—a decrease during the previous decade 
of over 1,500,000—and since that date, as the following table 
shows, the continuous decrease in the number of its inhabitants 
has been the striking feature in the vital statistics of Ireland. 


The cause of the continuous though varying decrease which 
the.se figures reveal has been emigration. This movement of 
population took its first great impulse from the famine of 1846 
and has continued ever since. When that disaster fell upon the 
country it found a teeming population fiercely competing for a 
very narrow margin of subsistence; and so widespread and 
devastating were its effects that between 1847 and 1852 over 
1,200,000 of the Irish people emigrated to other lands. More 
than 1,000,000 of these went to the United States of America, 
and to that country the main stream has ever since been directed. 
Between 1851 and 1905 4,028,589 emigrants left Ireland— 
2,092,154 males and 1,9.36,435 females, the proportion of females 
to males being extraordinarily high as compared with the 
emigration statistics of other countries. Between these years the 
numbers fluctuated widely—1852 showing the highest total, 
190,322 souls, and 1905 the lowest, 30,676 souls. Since 1892, 
however, the emigrants in any one year have never exceeded 
50,000, probably because the process of exhaustion has been so 
long in operation. As Ireland is mainly an agricultural country 
the loss of population has been most marked in the rural districts. 
The urban population, indeed, has for some years shown a 
tendency to increase. Thus in 1841 the rural population was 
returned as 7,052,923 and the urban as 1,143,674, while the 
corresponding figures in 1901 were respectively 3,073,846 and 
1,384,929. This is further borne out by the percentages 
given in the above table, from which it will be seen that 
the greatest proportional decrease of population has occurred 
in the two provinces of Munster and Cimnaught, which may 
be regarded as almost purely agricultural. That the United 
States remained the great centre of attraction for Irish emi¬ 
grants is proved by the returns for 1905, which show that 
neatly 80 % of the whole number for the year sailed for 
that country. Ireland does little to swell the rising tide of 


Drrrea.'si' per cent, of Population 



1841-1851, 

1831-1801, 

1801-1871. 

1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

1891-lyoi 

Leinster 

lS -25 

12-80 

8 -II 

4-49 

(>•8 

5 

Munster 

22-47 

I 8-.53 

7 - 9,3 

4-98 

11-8 

8-4 

Ulster . . 

15-(.9 

4-85 

4-23 

5 -II 

7-07 

2 4 

Connauglit 

zS-Si 

9'59 

7-33 

3-43 

12-4 

O'; 

Ireland 

10-85 

11 *50 

0-07 

4 -Oq 

9-oS 

5 ’I 
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cmip’ation that now flows from England and Scotland to 
British North America. 

Turning now to the census figures of 1901, we find that the 
population had diminished as compared with 1891 by 445 , 975 - 
During the decade only three counties, Dublin, Down and 
Antrim, showed any increase, the increase being due to the 
growth of certain urban areas. Of the total population of 
4458,775, 2,200,040 were males and 2,258,755 were females. 
The inhabitants of the rural districts (3,073,846) decre^ed 
during the decade by over 380,000 ; that of the urban districts, 
i.e. of all towns of not less than 2000 inhabitants (1,384,929) 
increased by over 140,000. This increase was mainly due to 
the growth of a few of the larger towns, notably of Belfast, the 
chief industrial centre of Ireland. Between 1891 and 1901 
Belfast increased from 273,079 to 349,180 ; Dublin from 268,587 
to 289,108; and Londonderry, another industrial centre in 
Ulster, from 33,200 to 39,873. On the other hand, towns like 
Cork (75,978), Waterford (26,743) and Limerick (38,085), 
remained sdmost stationary during the ten years, but tlie urban 
districts of Pembroke and of Rathmines and Rathgar, which 
are practically suburbs of Dublin, showed considerable 
increases. 

From the returns of occupation in 1901, it appears that the 
indefinite or non-productive class accounted for about 55 of the 
entire population. The next largest class was the agricultural, 
whicli numbered 87t>,o<>2, a decrease ol about .40,000 as compared 
wiUi 1891. The industrial i.la.ss Icli from 050,410 to 039,413, but 
tliis represented a slight increase in the percentage of the population. 
Tile profe.ssional class was 131,035, the domestic 2T9,.4 i 8, and the 
commercial had risen from 83,173 111 1891 to 97,889 in 1901. The 
lollowing table shows the number of births and deaths registered 
in Ireland during the five years 1901-1905. 


1 Birtli.s 

Deaths. 

TOOT 

TOO,Q7(> 

79 JT 9 

iyo 2 

101,863 

77 -'> 7 fi 

1903 

101.831 

77 ,. 1‘>8 

190.1 

T03.817 

79 .bi 3 

1005 

102,812 

7.S.071 


The numlicr of illegitimate births is always very small in proportion 
to the legitimate. In 1905 illegitimate births numbered 2710 or 2,0 of 
the whole, a percentage which has been very constant for a number 
of years. 

Railway first act of parliament authorizing a railway 
in Ireland was passed in 1831. The railway was to run from 
Dublin to Kingstown, a distance of about 6 m., and was opened 
in 1834. In 1836 the Ulster railway to connect Belfast and 
Armagh, and the Dublin and Drogheda railway uniting these 
two towns were sanctioned. In the same year commissioners 
were nominated by the crown to inquire {inter alia) as to a 
general system for railways in Ireland, and as to the best mode 
of directing the development of the means of intercourse to the 
channels whereby the greatest advantage might be obtained by 
the smallest outlay. The commissioners presented a very- 
valuable report in 1838, but its specific recommendations were 
never adopted by the government, though they ultimately 
proved of service to the directors of private enterprises. Railway 
development in Ireland pro^wessed at first very slowly and by 
1845 only 0^ railway were open. During the next 

ten years, however, there was a considerable advance, and in 
1855 the Irish railways extended to almost 1000 m. The total 
authorized capital of all Irish railways, exclusive of light railways, 
at the end of 1905 was £42,881,201, and the paid-up capital, 
including loans and debenture stock, amounted to £37,238,888. 
The total gross receipts from all sources of traffic in 1905 were 
£4,043,368, of which £2,104,108 was derived from passenger 
traffic and £1,798,520 from goods traffic. The total number of 
passengers carried (exclusive of season and periodical ticket- 
holders) was 27,950,150. Under the various acts passed to 
facilitate the construction of light railways in backward districts 
some 15 lines have been built, principally in the western part 
of the island from Donegal to Kerry. These railways are worked 
by existing companies. 
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The following table shows the principed Irish railways, their 
mileage and the districts which they serve. 


Name of Railway. | 

Mileage. 

Districts Served. 

Great Southern & 

1083 

The .southern half of Lein¬ 

Wwtem 

ster, the whole of Mwnster, 
and part of CoonaughL 
the principal towns sorved 
being Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick and 



1 


Sligo. 

Midland Great Western 

538 

Die central districts of Ire¬ 


land and a great part of 



Connaught, the principal 
towns served being Dublin, 



Athlone, Galway and 
Sligo. 

Great Northern . 

533 

The northern half of Leinster 
and a great part of Ulster, 
the prmcipal towns served 



being Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Dundalk, 
Droglieda, Armagh and 



Lisburn. 

Northern Counties^ (now 

249 

The counties of Antrim, 

owned by the Midland 

Tyrone and Londonderry. 

Railway of England) 
Dublin & South 

161 

The counties of Dublin, 
Wicklow, Wexford and 

Eastern 




Waterford. 

Donegal. 

106 

The counties of Tyrone and 


1 

Donegal. 

Londonderry & Lough 
' Swilly 

1 Cork, Bandon & South 
i Coast 

1 Belfast & County 

99 

95 

The counties of Londonderry 
and Donegal. 

The counties of Cork and 
Kerry. 

The county of Down. 

i 76 

t Down 


' Formerly Belfast and Northern Counties 
- Formerly Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford. 


Tiicre is no lack of cross-channel services between Ireland and 
Groat Britain Belfast is connected by daily sailings willi Glasgow, 
Ardrossan, Liverpool, FlcctwOOd, Barrow and Heysham Harbour, 
Dublin with Holyhead and Liverpool, Greenore (Co. Down) witli 
Holyhead, Larne (Co .Antrim) with Stranraer, Rosslare (Co. Wexford) 
with Fishguard and King.stown (Co. Dublin) with Holyhead. 

Navigable Waterways. -Ireland Is intersected by a network of 
canals ond waterways, which if efficiently managed and developed 
would prove ol immense service to the country by affording a cheap 
means for the carriage of goods, especially agricultural produce. 
Two canals—the Grand and the Royal—connect Dublin with the 
Shannon ; the former leading from the south of Dublin to Shannon 
Harbour and thence on the other side of that river to Ballinasloo, 
with numerous braiiclie.s ; tlie latter from the north .side of Dublin 
to Cloondera on the Shannon, with a branch to Longford. The 
Barrow Navigation connects a branch of the Grand canal with the 
tidal part of the river Barrow. In Ulster the Bann navigation 
connects Coleraine, by means of Lougb Neagh, with the Lagan 
navigation w-hicli serves Belfast; and the Uislcr canal connects 
Lough Neagh with Lough Erne. The river Sliannon is navigable for 
a distance of 143 m. in a direct course and occujnes almost a central 
position between the cast and west coasts. 

Agriculture .—Ireland possesses as a whole a soil which is 
naturally fertile and easily cultivated. Strong heavy clay soils, 
sandy and gravelly soils, are almost entirely absent; and the 
mixture of soils arising from the various stratifications and from 
the detritus carried down to the plains has created many districts 
of remarkable richness. The “ Golden Vein ” in Munster, which 
stretches from Cashel in Tipperary to near Limerick, probably 
forms the most fertile part of the country. The banks of the 
rivers Shannon, Suir, Norc, Barrow and Bann are lined with long 
stretches of flat lands capable of producing fine crops. In the 
districts of the Old and New Red Sandstone, which include the 
greater part of Cork and portions of Kerry, Waterford, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, Mayo and Tipperary, the soil in the 
hollows is generally remarkably fertile. Even in the mountainous 
districts which are unsuitable for tillage there is often sufficient 
soil to yield, with the aid of the moist atmosphere, abundant 
pasturage of good quality. The excessive moisture in wet 
! seasons is however hostile to cereal crops, especially in the 
I southern and western districts, though improved drainage has 
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done somethinc to mitiRate this evil, and might do a great deal ! since about i8oi in the acreage under potatoes. This is probably 
^ I due to two causes—the emigration of the poorer classes who subsisted 

, , 1 rr .. j ai j i.* , I on that form of food, and the gradual introduction of a more varied 

Irish political history has largely aflected the condition ot , dietary. The total area under potatoes in 1905 was 616,755 acres as 
agriculture. Confiscations and settlements, prohibitive laws | compared with 1,133,504 acres in 1861. Since about 1885 the 
(such as those which ruined the woollen industry), penal enact- 1 acreage under turnips has remained fairly stationary in the neigh- 
L * aWniMfwm thp I bourhood of 300,000 acres, while the cultivation of mangel-wurzel 

ments against the Roman Catholics, absenteeism, the creation 1 considerably increased. Outside the recognized cereal and 
for political purposes 01 4^8. ireehoJders, and other lactors nave ; gi-^j^n cr^s, two others may be considered, flax and meadow and 


combined to' form a stor>' which makes painful reading from 
whatever point of view, social or political, it be regarded. 


clover. The cultivation of the former is practically confined to 
Ulster and as coinpated with 20 or 30 years ago has fallen off by 

Hwily.hiw™, .. winning .( thy =o.h Iri.h i 

agriculture presented two new features which can be described | Department of Agriculture has made eflorts to improve and 


without necessarily arousing any party question—the work of 
the Department of Agriculture and the spread of the principle 
of co-operation. Another outstanding feature has been the effect 
of the ].and f’urchase Acts in transferring the ownership of the 
land from the landlords to the tenants. Jtefore dealing with 
these three features, some general statistics may be given 
bearing upon the condition of Irish agriculture. 

Number of Holdings .—Before iS,o llie number of .small holcUngs 
was inordinately large. In 1841, ior example, there were no less than 
,410,430 of between i and 5 acres in extent, and 252,790 of between 
5 and 15 acres. This condition of allairs was due mainly to two 
causes—to the 40s. franchise winch prevailed between iyo,^ and 
1K29, and after that date to the fierce coiniietition for land by a 
rapidly increasing population which had no other source of livelihood 
than agriculture. But the potato famine and tlie reiieal 
of the Corn Laws, occurring almost simultaneously, 
caused an immediate and startling dinuinition in the 
iiunibeT of smaller holdings. In 1851 the number 
Ix-tween 1 and 5 acres in extent had iallen to 88,033 
and the number between 5 and 1,5 acres had Iallen 
to 191,854. Simultaneously the numbei between 15 
and 30 acres had increased from 79, 34^ to 147,311, 
and the number above ,30 acres from 48,025 to 149,090 

Since 1851 these tendencies have not been so 
marked. Tims in 1905 tlic number ol holdings be¬ 
tween I and 5 acres was 02,12(1, the mimher between 5 and 15 
acres 154,5(10, the number between 15 and 30 acres 134,370 and 
the number above 30 acres 104,747. Generally speaking, however, 
it will be seen from the ligures that since the 
middle of the 19th century holdings between 
I and 30 acres liavc dccreaseit and holdings 
over 30 acres have increased. Oi the total 
holdings under 30 acres considerably more 
than one-tliird are in Ulster, and of the hold¬ 
ings over 30 acres more than one-tliirtl are in 
Munster, the number of holdings ol over 500 
acres is only i32i>,of which 475 are in Connauglit. 

.A cousiderabie proportion, however, ol these 
larger holdings, esjieclally in Connaught, consist of more or less 
waste land, which at the best can only be used for raising a few 
sheep. 

Tillage and Pasturage. -The fact that probably about i,o(xi,ooo 
acres formerly under potatoes went out of cultivation owing to the 
potato dnsease in 1847 makes a comparison between the figures for 
eropsin tliat year w ith present figures somewhat fallacious. Starting, 
however, with that year as the most important in Irish economic 
history in modern times, we find that lietween 1847 and 1905 the 
total area under crops -cereals, green crops, flax, meadow and clover 
—decreased by 582,348 acres. Up to 1801, as the area formerly 
under jiotatoes came back gradually into cultivation, the acreage 
under cro])s increased; hut since that year, when the total crop area 
was 5,890,531) acres, there lias been a steady and gradual decline, 
the area in 1905 liaving fallen to 4,056,227 acres .An analysis oi the 
returns shows lhat the decline has been most m.arked in the acreage 
under cereal crops, eimecially wheat. In 1S47 the number of acres 
under wheat was 743,871 and there has Iieen a steady and practically 
continuous decrease ever since, the wheat acreage hi 1905 being only 
37,8(10 acres. In that year the wheat area, excluding less than 5000 
acres in Connaught, was pretty equally divided between Uie other 
three provinces. Oats has always been the staple cereal crop in 
Ireland, but since 1847 its cultivation lias declined by over 50 %. 
In that year 2,200,870 acres were under oats and in 1905 only 
I ,o()(>,8oG acres. Nearly one-half of the area under oats is to be found 
in Ulster; Leinster and Munster arc fairly equal; and Connaught has 
something over 100,000 acres under tills crop. The area under 
barley and rye has also declined during the period under review by 
about one-half—from 345,070 acres in 1847 to 104,800 in 1905. 
The growing of these cro|)S is confined almost entirely to Leinster 
and Munster. Taking all the cereal crops together, their cultivation 
during the last bo years has gradually declined (from 3,313,579 
acres in 1847 to 1,271,19010 1905) by over 50 %. The area, however, 
under green crops—potatoes, turnips, marigel-wurtel, beet, cabbage, 
&c , shows dunng the same period a much less marked decline—only 
some 300,000 acres. There has been a very considerable decrease 


foster its cultivation, but without any marked results as regards 
increasing the area .sown. During the period under review the area 
under meadow and clover has increased by more than 50 %, rising 
from 1,138,940 acres in 1847 to 2,294,506 in 1905. It would thus 
ajipoar that a large proportion of the laud which has ceased to bear 
cereal or green crops is now laid down in meadow and clover. The 
balance has become pasturage, and the total area under grass in 
Ireland has so largely increased that it now embraces more than 
one-lialf of the entire country. This increase of the pastoral lands, 
witli the corresponding decrease of the cropped lands, has been the 
marked feature of Irish agricultural returns since 1847. It is attribut¬ 
able to three chief reasons, the dearth of labour owing to emigration, 
the greater fall in prices of produce as compared with live slock, and 
the natural richness of the Iri,sh pastures. The following table shows 
the growth of pasturage and the shrinkage of the crop areas since 
18O0. 


r ■ 

Year. 

Total Area. 

Cultivated 
Area (Crops 
and Grass). 

' Crops (other 
! than Meadow 

1 and Clover). 

Meadow 

and 

Clover 

Grass, 

i860 

IS8O 

l(>00 

TQ05 

20,284,893 

20,327.704 

20,333.344 

20,3^0,725 

15,453.77.1 

15,222,104 

15,232.699 

1 4,375.('2i 

' 3.171.259 

1 2.493.017 

2,410,81 i 

I,. 594 ,.118 
1.909,825 
2,165,715 
2,224,165 

0,483,(1 ?4 
10,259,108 
io, 5 '’ 3,.572 
10,597,721 


One more table iiiaj' be given showing the proportional areas 
under tlie various kintls of crops, grass, woods and plantations, 
fallow, bog, waste, Ac,, over a series of years. 


! ^■ea1. 

Cereal I 

Crops, i 

Green 

Crops. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Grass. 

Total 

Agricultural 

Land. 

Woods. 

Fallow. 

; Wasti. 

, 1851 

1 . 5-1 ' 

(,7 

61 

H'O 

71 -o 

1*5 

I-o 

' 25-7 

i88u 

8-1 1 

5-5 

S'l 

.50-5 

72-2 

'■7 

0*0 

1 22-8 

i 1905 

(,•3 

5-3 

I.-l 

. 52-1 

75 

1*5 

0-0 

' 2 .V 5 


Produce and Live Stock —With the decrease of the area under 
cereal and green crops and the increase ol pasturage there has 
naturally lieen a serious fall 111 the amount of agricultural produce 
and a considerable rise in the number of live stock since the middle 
ol tlie 19th century. Thus in 1851 Uie number of cattle was returned 
as 2,907,401 and in 1905 as 4,(145,215, the increase during the inter 
veiling period having Iieen pretty gradual and general. Sheep in 
1851 numliered 2,122,128 and in 1905 3,749,352, but the increase 
in this case has not been so continuous, sever^ of the intervening 
years showing a considerably higher total than 1905, and for a good 
many years past the number of sheep has tended to decline. The 
number of pigs has also varied considerably from year to year, 
1905 showing an increase of about 150,000 as compared with 1851. 

The Department of Agriculture.— 'By an art of i8qg a Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and other industries and technical instruction 
was established in Ireland. To this department were transferred 
numerous powers and duties previously exercised by other 
authorities, including the Department of Science and Art. To 
assist the department the act also provided for the establishment 
of a council of agriculture, an agricultural board and a board 
of technical instruction, specifying the constitution of each 
of the three bodies. Certain moneys (exceeding £180,000 per 
annum) were placed by the act at the disposal of the department, 
provisions were made for their application, and it was enacted 
that local authorities might contribute funds. The powers 
and duties of the department are very wide, but under the present 
section its chief importance lies in its administrative work with 
regard to agriculture. In the annual reports of the department 
thts work is usually treated under three heads: (i) agricultural 
instruction, (2) improvement of live stock, and {3) special 
investigations. 
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1. The ultimate aim of the department’s policy in the matter 
of amcultural instruction is, as defined by itself, to place within the 
reach of a large number of young men and young women the means 
of obtaining in their own country a good technical knowledge of all 
subjects relating to agriculture, an object which prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of the department was for all practical purposes unattain¬ 
able. Before such a scheme could be put into operation two things 
had to be done. In tlie first place, the department had to train 
teachers of agricultural subjects; and secondly, it had to demonstrate 
to farmers all over Ireland by a system of itinerant instruction some 
of the advantages of such technical instruction, in order to induce 
ihem to make some sacrifice to obtain a suitable education for their 
sons and daughters. In order to accomplish the first of these two 
lireliminaries, the department established a Faculty of Agriculture 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin, and offered a considerable 
number of scholarships the competition for which becomes in¬ 
creasingly keen. They also reorganized the Albert Agricultural 
College at Glasnevin for young men who have neither the time nor 
the means to attend the highly specialized courses at the Royal 
College of Science ; and the Munster Institute at Cork is now devoted 
solely to the instruction of girls in such subjects as butter-making, 
poultry-keeping, calf-rearing, cooking, laundry-work, sewing and 
gardening. In addition to these three' jicrmanent institutions, local 
schools and classes have been established in different parts of the 
country where systematic instruction in technical agriculture is given 
to young men. In this and in other branches of its work the depart¬ 
ment is assisted by agricultural committees appointed by the county 
councils. The number of itinerant instructors is governed entirely 
by the available supply of qualified men. The services of every 
available student on conijileting his course at the Royal College of 
Science are secured by some county council committee. The work 
of the itinerant instructors is very varied. They hold classes and 
1 arry out field demonstrations and exjieriments, the residts of which 
are <luly jniblishcd in the department's journal The dcjiartment has 
also endeavoured to encourage the fruit-growing indu.stry in Ireland 
by the establishment of a horticultural .school at Glasnevin, by efforts 
to secure uniformity in the jiacking and grading of fruit, by the 
establishment of experimental fruit - preserving factories, by the 
planting of orchards on a large scale in a few districts, and by pioneer 
lectures. As the result of all these efforts there has been an enormous 
increase in the demand for fruit trees of all kinds. 

2. The marked tendency which has been visible lor so many years 
m Ireland for jiasturage to increase at the ex|icnsc of tillage’makes 
the improvement of live-stock a matter of vital importance to all 
loncerned in agriculture. Elaborate schemes applicable to lior.se- 
breeding, cattle-breeding and swine-breeding, have been drawn up 
by the department on the advice ol experts, but the working of the 
schemes is for the most part left to the various county council 
committees. The benefits arising from these schemes are being more 
and more realized by farmers, and the department is able to 
report an increase in the niimVier of pure bred cattle and horses in 
Ireland. 

j. The special investigations carried out by the department 
naturally vary from year to year, but one of the duties of each 
instructor in agriculture is to conduct a number of field experiments, 

trt'iinlxr rsn am.I .... 1— xl. i— 
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beyond all question one of the most hopeful features in Irish 
agriculture. 

Perhaps the chief success of the society was seen in the establish¬ 
ment of creameries, which at the end of 1905 numbered 275—123 in 
Ulster, 102 in Munster, 20 in Leinster and 30 in Connaught The 
members numbered over 42,000 and the trade turnover for the year 
was £1,245,000. Agricultural societies have been established for 
the purchase of seed, implements, Ac., on co-operative Unes and of 
these there are 150, with a membership of some 14,000. The society 
was also successful in establishing a large number of credit societies, 
from which farmers can borrow at a low rate of interest. There are 
also societies for poultry - rearing, rural industries, bee-keeping, 
bacon-curing, &c.,in connexion with the central organization. The 
system is rounded ofl by a number of trade federations for the .sale 
and purchase of various commodities. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture encourages the work of the Organization Society by an annual 
grant. 

Land Laws.—The relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
have been a frequent subject of legislation (see Hts/ory below). 
Under the act of 1881, down to the 31st of March 1906, the rents 
360,13.'; holdings, representing nearly 11,000,000 acres, had 
been fixed for the first statutory term of 15 years either by the 
land commissioners or by agreements between landlords and 
tenants, the aggregate reduction being over 20 % as compared 
with the old rents. The rents of 120,515 holdings, representing 
over 3,500,000 acres, had been further fixed for the second 
statutory term, the aggregate reduction being over 19 % as 
compared with the first term rents. Although the acts of 1870 
and 1881 provided facilities for the purchase of holdings by the 
tenants, it was only after the passing of the Ashbourne Act in 
1885 that the transfer of ownership to the occupying tenants 
began on an extended scale. Under this act between 1885 and 
I iqo2, when further proceedings were su.spended, the number 
of loan.s i.ssued was 25,367 (4221 in Leinster ; 5204 in Munster ; 
• 2 , 9.';4 in Ulster, and 2988 in Connaught) and the amount was 
£9,99^,536- Between Augusst 1891 and April 1906, the number 
of loans issued under the acts of 1891 and 1896 was 40,395 
(7838 in Leimstcr; 7512 in Muaster; 14,955 in Ulster, and 
10,090 in (onnaught) and the amount was £11,573,952. 
Under the VVyndham Act of 1903 the process was creatlv 
extended. 

The following tables give siimmarizeti particulars, for the period 
from flic 1st of November 1903 to the 31st of March iqofi, of (i) 
estates for wliicli purchase agreements were lodged in cases of sale 
direct from landlords to tenants ; (2) estates for the purchase of 
wliich the I.and Commission entered into agreements under sects. 
6 and 8 of the act; (3) estates in which the offers of the Land Coni- 


instructor in agnculture is to conduct a number of field experiments, I mission to purcha.se under sect. 7 were accepted by the land iudee' 
mainly on the influence of manures and seeds in the yield of crops, i and (4) estates for the purchase of which, under sections 72 and 7g' 
The re.sults of these expenments are iB.sued in the form of leaflets ; originating requests were transmitted by the Congested Districts 


and distributed widely among farmers 
exjieriments, which may have far- 
reaching economic efiects, has been 
111 the cultivation of tobacco. So 
far it has been proved (i) that 
the tobacco plant can be grown 
successfully in Ireland, and (2) 
that the croji when blended with 
.American leaf can be manufac¬ 
tured into a mixture suitable for 
smoking. But whether Iri.sh to¬ 
bacco can he made a profitable 
crop depends iijion a good many 
other considerations. 

Agricultural Co-operation . - In 
1894 the efforts of a number of 
Irishmen drawn from all political 
parties were successfully directed 
towards the formation of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, which has for its object 
the organizing of groups of 
farmers on co-operative prin¬ 
ciples and the provision of in¬ 
struction in proper technical 
methods. The society had at 
first many, difficulties to con- 


One of the most interesting 


,, requests _ 

Board to the Land Commission ' 



No of 
Estates. 

No of 
Purchasers, 

Purchase Money, 

Classification. 

Price. 

Amount oi 
Advances 
applied for. 

Amount of 
Proposed 
Cash Payments. 

T iirect Sales . 

Sections 6 and H 
Section 7 . . . 

Sections 72 and 79 . 

,S44'' 

54 

29 

8(.,8g8 
.1.5";' 

1.174’ 

5,(ki<) ' 

j!, 32,8 ii, 5''‘4 

1,231.01.1 

38.1.388 

975.211 

;^32,()92,0(){) 

1,22<i,832 

381,722 

975,211 

£1 >9,498 
4,182 

1,6li(i 

I'otal .... 

359 " 

97,245 

£,35,401.177 

LI5,275.8.31 

^*25.346 


_ 






No of 
Estates. 



Purchase Money. 

1 

Classification. 

No. of 
Purclmsers 

Price. 

Amount oi 
Advances 
made. 

1 

Amount of 1 
Cash Payments, j 

Direct Sales . 

Sections 6 and 8 
Section 7 ... 

Sections 72 and 79 . 

92.5 

40 

29 

12 

l".7.32 

3.047 

I.'74 

7"3 

£8,317,0113 

1.048,459 

.38.3.388 

199,581 

£8,220,7,3" 

1,047,007 

381,722 

199.581 

1^90.327 

1.452 

1,660 ! 

Total .... 

1006 

21,716 

£9,948,491 

£9,855,046 

/9,3,445 


' Estimated number of purchasers on resale. 


front, but after the first two or three years of its existence 
its progress became more rapid, and co-operation became 


It will be seen from these two tables that though the amount of 
advances applied for during the period dealt with amounted to over 
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£^^,000,000 the actual advances made were leas than /lo,000,000. 
It wxll be .seen further that the act operated almost entirely by means 
of direct sales by landlords to tenants. Of the total amount 
advanced up to March 31, 1900, almost one-half was in respect ot 
estate.s in the province of Leinster, the balance being divided pretty 
equally between estates in the other three provinces. 

Fisheries .—The deep-sea and coast fisheries of Ireland form 
a valuable national asset, which still admits ot much develop¬ 
ment and improvement despite the fact that a considerable 
number of acts of parliament have been passed to promote and 
foster the fi.shing industry. In 1883 the Commissioners ol Public 
Works were given further powers to lend money to fishermen 
on the recommendation of the inspectors of fisheries ; and under 
an act of 1883 the Land Commission was authorized to pay 
from time to time such sums, not exceeding in all £250,000, as 
the Commissioners of Public Works might require, for the 
creation of a Sea Fi.shery Fund, such fund to be expended—a 
sum of about £240,000 has been expended—on the con,strtiction 
and improvement of piers and harbours. Specific acts have 
al.so been passed for the establishment and development of 
oyster, pollan and mussel fisheries. Under the Land Purchase 
Act i8qi, a portion of the Sea P'i.shcries Fund was reserved for 
administration by the inspectors of fisheries in non-congested 
districts. Under this head over £36,000 had been advanced on 
loan up to December 31, 1905, the greater portion of which had 
been repaid. In 1900 the powers and duties of the inspectors of 
fisheries were vested in the Department of Agriculture and 
Tei'hnical Instruction. Under the Marine Works Act 1902, 
which was intended to benefit and develop industries where the 
people were suffering from congestion, about £34,000 was 
expended upon the construction and improvement of fishery 
harbours in such districts. 

For ailmiiiistiative purposes Ireland is divided into .)i deeji-sea 
and coast fisheries and duritij' 1905, biqo vessels were engaged lu 
these rlistriets, giving employment to a total of 24,288 hands Kx- 
eluding salmon, nearly one million humlredweights of fish were 
taken, and including shell-fisli the total money received by the 
fishermen exceerlefi £4i4,oot> lu the snme year 13,(lb hands were 
engaged in the .>y salmon fishing districts into whicii the country is 
ilivided fn addition to the organized industry which exists in these 
sidmon distrkts, tliere is n gooei deal of ordinary rod and line fishing 
ill the higher reaches of the larger rivers and good trout fishing is 
obtainable in many districts. 

Mining .—The mineral produce of Ireland is very limited, 
and its mines and quarries in 1905 gave employment to only 
about 6000 persoas. Coal-fields are found in all the provinces, 
but in 1905 tlie total output was less than 100,000 tons and its 
value at the mines was given as £43,000. Iron ore is worked in 
Co. Antrim, over 113,000 tons having been produced in 1905. 
Alum clay or bauxite, from which aluminium is manufactured, 
is found in the same county. Clays of various kinds, mainly fire 
and brick clay, are obtained in several places and there arc 
quarries of marble (notably in Connemara), slate, granite, 
limestone and sandstone, the output of which is considerable. 
Silver is obtained in .small quantities from lead ore in Co. Donegal, 
and hopes have been entertained of the re-discovery of gold in 
Co. Wicklow, where regular workings were established about 
1796 but were destroyed during the Rebellion. 

Woollen Manufacture .—At an early period the woollen manu¬ 
factures of Ireland had won a high reputation and were exported 
in considerable quantities to foreign countries. Bonifazio 
Uberti (d. r. 13O7) refers in a posthumous poem called Ihta 
muttdi to the " noble serge ’’ which Ireland sent to Italy, and 
fine mantles of Irish frieze are mentioned in a list of goods 
exported from England to Pope Urban VI. In later times, the 
establishment of a colony from the German Palatinate at 
tarrick-on-Suir in the reign of James I. served to stimulate the 
manufacture, but in the succeeding reign the lord-deputy 
Strafford adopted the policy of fostering the linen trade at the 
expense of the woollen in order to prevent the latter from 
competi^ with EngUsh products. An act of the reign of Ciiarlcs 
II. prohibited the export of raw wool to foreign countries from 
Ireland as well as England, while at the same time Ireland was 
practically excluded by heavy duties from the English markets. 
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and as the Navigation Act of 1663 did not apply to her the 
colonial market was also closed against Irish exports. The 
foreign market, however, was still open, and after the prohibition 
of the export of Irish cattle to England the Irish farmers turned 
their attention to the breeding of sheep, with such good effect 
that the woollen manufacture increased with great rapidity. 
Moreover the improved quality of the wool showed itself in the 
improvement of the finished article, to the great alarm of the 
English manufacturer. So much trade jealousy was aroused 
that both Houses of Parliament petitioned William 111 . to 
interfere. In accordance with his wishes the Irish parliament 
in 1698 placod heavy additional duties on all woollen clotliing 
(except friezes) exported from Ireland, and in 1699 the English 
Parliament passed an act prohibiting tlie export Irom Ireland 
of all woollen goods to any country except England, to any port 
of England except six, and from any town in Ireland except six. 
The cumulative effect of these acts was practically to annihilate 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland and to reduce whole districts 
and towns, in which thousands of persons were directly or 
indirectly supported by the industry, to the lust verge of poverty. 
According to Newenham’s tables the annual average of new 
drapery exported from Ireland for the tliree years ending March 
1702 was only 20 piec;es, while the export of woollen yarn, 
worsted yarn and wool, which to England was free, amounted 
to 349,410 stones. In his essay on the Trade of Ireland, pub¬ 
lished in 1729, Arthur Dobbs estimated the medium exports ot 
wool, worsted and woollen yarn at 227,049 stones, and he valued 
the export of manufactured woollen goods at only £2353. On 
the other hand, the imports steadily rose. Between 1779 and 
1782 the various acts which liad hampered the Irish woollen 
trade were either replied or modified, but after a brief period 
of deceptive prosperity followed by failure and distress, the 
expansion of the trade was limited to the partial supply of the 
home market. According to evidence laid before the House of 
Commons in 1822 one-third of the woollen cloth used in Ireland 
was imported from England. A return presented to Parliament 
in 1837 stated that the number of woollen or worsted factories 
in Ireland was 46, employing 1321 hands. In 1879 the number 
of factories was 76 and the number of hands 2022. Since then 
the industry has shown some tendency to increase, though the 
number of persons erqployed is still comparatively very small, 
some 3500 hands. 

Linen Manufacture .—Flax was cultivated at a very early 
period in Ireland and was both spun into thread and manu¬ 
factured into cloth, In the time of Henry VIII. the manufacture 
constituted one of the principal branches of Irish trade, but it 
did not prove a very serious rival to the woollen industry until 
the policy of England was directed to the discouragement of the 
latter. Strafford, lord-deputy in the reign of Charles I., did 
much to foster the linen industry. He invested a large sum of 
his own money in it, imported great quantities of flax seed from 
Holland and induced skilled workmen from France and the 
Netherlands to settle in Ireland. A similar policy was pursued 
with even more energy by his successor in office, the duke of 
Ormonde, at whose instigation an Irish act was passed in 1665 
to encourage the growth of flax and the manufacture of linen. 
He also established factories and brought over families from 
Brabant and France to work in them. The English parliament 
in their desire to encourage the linen industry at the expense 
of tlie woollen, followed Ormonde’s lead by passing an act inviting 
foreign workmen to settle in Ireland, and admitting all articles 
made of flax or hemp into England free of duty. In 1710, in 
accordance with an arrangement made between the two king¬ 
doms, a board of trustees was appointed to whom a considerable 
sum was granted annually for the promotion of the linen manu¬ 
facture ; but the jealousy of English merchants interposed to 
check the industry whenever it threatened to assume proportions 
which might interfere witli tilieir own trade, and by an act of 
George II. a tax was imposed on Irish sail-cloth imported into 
England, which for the time practically ruined the hempen 
manufacture. Between 1700 and 1777 the board of trustees 
expended nearly £850,000 on the proreotiotii of the linen trade, 
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and in addition parliamentary bounties were paid on a consider¬ 
able scale. In 1727 Arthur Dobbs estimated the value of the 
whole manufacture at £i,ooo>ooo. In 1830 the Linen Board 
ceased to exist, the trade having been for some time in a very 
depressed condition owing to the importation of machine-matte 
yarns from Scotland and England. A year or two later, however, 
machinery was introduced on a large scale on the river Bann. 
The experiment proved highly successful, and from this period 
may be dated the rise of the linen trade of UKstcr, the only great 
industrial manufacture of which Ireland can boast. Belfast 
is the centre and market of the trade, but mills and factories 
arc to be found dotted all over the eastern counties of Ulster. 

In 1850 the number of spindles was 396,338 and of power looms 
58; in 1905 the corresponding figures were 826,528 and 34,498, 
In 1850 the number of persons employed in flax mills and factories 
was 21,121 ; in 1901 the number in flax, liemp and jute textile 
factones was 64,802. 

Cotton Manujoftttre. —This was introduced into Ireland in 
1777 and under the protection of import duties and bounties 
increased so rapidly that in 1800 it gave employment to several 
thousand persons, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Belfast. The 
trade continued to grow for several years despite the removal 
of the duties ; and the value of cotton goods exported from 
Ireland to Great Britain rose from £joA in 1814 to £347,606 in 
1823. In 1822 the number of hand.s employed in the industry 
was stated to be over 17,000. The introduction of machinery, 
however, which led to the rise of the great cotton industry of 
I,^ncashire, had very prejudicial effects, and by *839 the number 
of persons employed had fallen to 4622. The trade has dwindled 
ever since and is now quite insignificant. 

Stlk Manufacture. —About the end of the 17th century French 
Huguenots settled in Dublin and started the manufacture of 
Irish poplin, a mixture of silk and wool. In 1823 between 3000 
and 4000 persons were employed. But with the abolition of the 
protective duties in 1826 a decline set in; and though Irish 
poplin is still celebrated, the industry now gives employment to a 
mere handful of people in Dublin. 

Distilling and lirewing. —Whisky has been extensively distilled 
in Ireland for several centuries. An excise duty was first imposed 
ill 1661, the rate charged being 4d. a gallon. The imposition of 
a duty gave rise to a large amount of illicit distillation, a practice 
which still prevails to some extent, though efficient police 
methods have largely reduced it. During recent years the amount 
of whisky produced has shown a tendency to decrease. In 
1900 the number of gallons charged with duty was 9,589,571, in 
1903 8,215,35s, and in 1906 7,337,928. There arc breweries 
in most of the larger Irish towns, and Dublin is celebrated for the 
porter produced by the firm of Arthur Guinness & Son, the 
largest establishment of the kind in the world. The number of 
barrels of beer—the inclusive term used by the Inland Kevenue 
Department—charged with duty in 1906 was 3,275,309, showing 
an increase of over 200,000 as compared with 1900. 


The following table shows the net annual amount of excise duties 
received in Ireland in a series of years :— 


Articles. 

1900 

1002. 

190.4. 

1906 

Beer . 

Licences . 
Spirits . 
Otlier sources 

£983,841 

209,577 

4,952,061 

502 

213,092 

4,292,280 

£1,262,186 

213.964 

4,311,763 

508 

/1,227,52s 

214,247 

3,9.52,509 

798 

Total . 

£6,145,981 

1^.5.706.525 

£5,788,421 

,£ 5 . 395 .082 


Other Industries. —Shipbuilding is practically confined to 
Belfast, where the firm of Harland & Wolff, the builders of the 
great “ White Star ” liners, have one of the largest yards in the 
world, giving employment to several thousand hands. There are 
extensive engineering works in the same city which .supply the 
machinery and other requirements of the linen industry. Paper 
is manufactured on a considerable scale in various places, and 
Balbriggan is celebrated for its hosiery. 

Commerce and Shipping. —From allusions in ancient writers 
it would appear that in early times Ireland had a considerable 
commercial intercourse with various parts of Europe. When the 
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merchantt of I^blin fled from their city at the time of the Angio- 
Nonnan invasion it was given by Henry II. to merchants from 
Bristol, to whom lEree trade with other portions of the kingdom 
was granted as well as other advantages. In the Staple Act of 
Edward III., Dublin, Waterford, Cork and Drogheda are men¬ 
tioned as among the towns where staple goods could be purchased 
by foreign merchants. During the 15th century the trade of 
these and other towns increased rapidly. With the 17th century 
began the restrictions on Irish trade. In 1637 duties were im¬ 
posed on the chief commodities to foreign nations not in league 
with England. Ireland was left out of the Navigation Act of 
1663 and in the same year was proliibited from exporting cattle 
to England in any month previous to July. Sir William Petty 
estimated the value of Irish exports m 1672 at £500,000 per 
annum, and owing principally to the prosperity of the woollen 
industry these had risen in value in 1698 to £996,000, the imports 
m the same year amounting to £576,000. A rapid fall in exports 
followed upon the prohibition of the export of woollen manu¬ 
factures to foreign countries, but in about 20 years’ time a 
recoveiy look place, due in part to the increase of the linen trade. 
Statistics of exports and imports were compiled for various years 
by writers like Newenham, Arthur Young and Cdsar Moreau, 
but these arc vitiated by being given in Irish currency which was 
altered from time to time, and by the fact that the method of 
rating at the custom-house also varied. Taking the figures, 
however, for what they are worth, it appears that between 1701 
and 1710 the average annual exports from Ireland to all parts ol 
the world were valued at £553,000 (to Great Britain, £242,000) 
and the average annual imports at £513,000 (from Great Britain, 
£242,000). Between 1751 and 1760 the annual values had risen 
for exports to £2,002,000 (to Great Bntain, £1,068,000) and for 
imports to £1,594,000 (from Great Britain, £734,000). Between 
1794 and 1803 the figures had further risen to £4,310,000 (to 
Great Britain, £3,667,000) and £4,572,000 (from Great Britain 
£3,404,000). It is clear, tlierefore, that during the i8ih century 
the increase of commerce was considerable. 

In 1825 the shipping duties on the cross-Channel trade were 
abolished and since that date no official figures are available us 
to a large part of Irish trade with Great Britain. The export 
of cattle and other animals, however, is the most important part 
of this trade and details of this appear in the following table 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Shfccp. 

1 Swine. 

Total. 

1891 

630,802 

893,175 

505,584 

1 2,029,561 

1900 

745.519 

802,20^ 

715,202 

2,322,984 

1905 1 

749,131 

700,020 j 

363,973 

1 1,813,7.30 1 


The value of the animats exported iii 1905 was estimated (at 
certain standard rates) at about £14,000,000. 

Since 1870 the Board ol Trade has ceased to give returns of the 
foreign and colonial trade for each of the separate kingdoms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Ketums are given, however, for 
Uie principal ports of each kingdom. Between 1886 and 1905 these 
imports at the Irish ports ro.se from £6,802,000 in value to £i 2,394,000 
and the exports from £825,000 to £1,887,000 

The following table shows the value of the total imports and 
exports of merchandise in the foreira and colonial trade at the 
ports of Dublin, Belfast and Limerick in each of the years 1901- 
1905 — 


Ports. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 1 

Dublin— 

£ 

/ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

Imports 

2,666,000 

2,856,000 

3,138.000 

2,771,000 

2,<>64,000 ! 

Exports 

54,000 

63,000 

122,000 

79,000 

78,oo<> • 

Belfast— 






Imports 

6,626,000 

6 , 099,000 

7,77.3,000 

7,033,000 

6,671,000 

Exports 

1,442,000 

1,344,000 

1,122,000 

1,332,000 

1,780,000 

Cork— 






Imports 

1,062,000 

1,114,000 

1,193,000 

1,156,000 

1,010,000 

Exports 

l 5 ,ot>o 

17,000 

6,000 

8,000 

5,000 

Limerick— 






Imports 

826,000 

913,000 

855,000 

935,000 

854,000 

Exports 

2,000 

400 

3,000 

600 

3,000 


The Department of Agriculture published in 1906 a report on the 
imports and exports at Irish ports for the year 1904. In this report, 
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the compiling of which presented great difficulties in the absence 
of official returns, are included (i) the direct trade between Ireland 
and all countries outside of Great Britain, (2) the indirect trade of 
Ireland with those same countries via Great Britain, and (3) the 
local trade between Ireland and Great Britain. The value of im- 
(lorts in 1904 is put at ;i55,148,206, and of exports at ^46,606,432. 
But it is pointed out in the report tJiat while the returns as regards 
farm produce, food stufis, and raw materials may be considered 
approximately complete, the information as to manufactured 
goods—especially of the more valuable grades—is rough and in¬ 
adequate. It was estimated that the aggregate value of the actual 
import and export trade in 1904 probably exceeded a total of 
/i03,ooo,ooo. The following table gives some details:— 



Imports. 

Kxports. 

I. Farm Product?, Food and Drink 

1 Stuffb—- 

; {a) Livf-stock, meal, bacon, fish 

and dairy produce . 

/Lo28,i7o 

/23,445.122 

j (6) Crops, fruit, meal, flour, . 

11,859,201 

I.72I.753 

! (r) Spirits, porter, ale, &c. 


4,222,IQ4 

(rf) lea, coflee, tobacco, spices, &c. 

4,23 u .478 

1,121,267 

II. Kdw Materials— 

{a) Coal. 

2.963,523 

{^.i) Wood. 

1,880,00s 

23.‘>.470 

(c) Mineral. 

1.012,822 

282.081 

{(}) Animal and vepetalile products 

4*529f'^‘'2 

,1.067,398 

III. Goods, partly manufactured or 

of simple manufacture . 

7,996,141 

2.S7d,003 

IV. Manufactured goods . 

17.059,611 

9.9,14.145 


From the hgures given in the report it would appear that there was 
in 1904 an excess of imports amounting to over ,£8,500,000. But 
owing to the imiierfect stale of existing information, it is impossible 
to say with any certaintv what is the real state of the balance of 
visible trade between Ireland and other countries. 

Shipping returns also throw .some light upon the commercial 
condition of Ireland. Old figures are not of much value, but it may 
be stated that Arthur Dobbs gives the number of .ships engaged 
in the Irish trade in 1721 as 3334 with a tonnage of 1.18,414 Ac¬ 
cording to the statistics of C6sar Moreau the number of ships be¬ 
longing to Irish ports in 1788 was loiO with a tonnage of over 
60,000, and in 1826 they had increased, according to the trade and 
navigation returns, to 1391 with a tonnage of over 90,000 In 
190.1 the vessels registered at Irish ports numliered 934 with a 
tonnage of over 259,000. In the same year the vessels entering and 
clearing in the colonial and foreign trade numbered 1199 with a 
tonnage of over 1,086,000, and the vessels entering and clearing in 
the trade between Great Britain and Ireland numbered 41,983 
with a tonnage of over 9,776,000 

Government, dee. —The executivT government of Ireland is 
vested in a lord-lieutenant, assisted by a privy council and by a 
chief secretary, who is always a member of the House of Commons 
and generally of the cabinet. There are a large number of 
admini.strative departments and boards, some, like the Board 
of Trade, discharging the same duties as the similar department 
in England ; others, like the Congested Districts Board, dealing 
with matters of purely Irish concern. 

Parliamentary Representation.—"Wie Redistribution of Seats 
Act 1885 entirely altered the parliamentary representation 
of Ireland. Twenty-two small boroughs were disfranchized. 
The towns of Galway, Limerick and Waterford lost one member 
each, while Dublin and Belfast were respectively divided into 
four divisions, each returning one member. As a result of these 
changes 85 members now represent the counties, 16 the boroughs, 
and 2 Dublin University—a total of 103. The total number 
of electors (exclusive of Dublin llniversity) in 1906 was 686,661 ; 
II.BS 95 for the boroughs and 573,066 for the counties. Ireland 
is represented in the House of Lords by 28 temporal peers 
elected for life from among the Irish peers. 

Local Government.—lns\\ local government was entirely re¬ 
modelled by the Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898, which con¬ 
ferred on Ireland the same system and measure of self-government 
enjoyed by Great Britain. The administrative and fiscal duties 
previously exercised by the grand jury in each county were 
transferred to a county council, new administrative counties 
being formed for the purposes of the act, in some ca.ses by the 
alteration of existing boundaries. To the county councils were 
also assigned the power of assessing and levying the poor rate 
in rural districts, the management of lunatic asylums, and the 
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administration of certain acts .such as the Explosives Act, the 
Technical Education Act and the Di.seases of Animals Act. 
Subordinate district councils, urban and rural, were also estab¬ 
lished as in England and Scotland to manage the various local 
areas within each county. The provisions made for the admini¬ 
stration of the Poor Law by the act under consideration are very 
complicated, but roughly it may be said that it was handed over 
to these new sutordinate local bodies. Six towns—Dublin, 
Belfa.st, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and Waterford—were 
constituted county boroughs governed by separate county 
councils; andfive boroughs—Kilkenny,Sligo, Clonmel, Drogheda 
and Wexford—retained their former corporations. The act 
provides facilities for the conversion into urban districts of (j) 
towns having town commissioners who are not sanitary 
authorities and (2) non-municipal towns with populations of 
over 1500 and entitled to petition for town commissioners. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature is constituted as 
follows: the court of appeal, which consists of the lord chancellor, 
the lord chief jusstice, and the master of the rolls and the chief 
baron of the exchequer as ex officio members, and two lords 
justices of appeal; and the high court of justice which includes 
(1) the chancery division, composed of the lord chancellor, the 
I master of the rolls and two justices, (2) the king’s bench division 
composed of the lord chief justice, the chief baron of the exchequer 
and eight justices, and (3) the land commissions with two judicial 
commissioners. At the first vacancy the title and rank of chief 
baron of the exchequer will be abolished and the office reduced 
to a puisne judgc.ship. By the County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) Act*i877, it was provided that the chairmen of quarter 
sessions should be called “ county court judges and chairmen 
of quarter sessions " and that their number should be reduced 
to twenty-one, which was to include the recorders of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Londonderry and Galway. At the same time 
the jurisdiction of the county courts was largely extended. 
There are 66 resident (stipendiary) magistrates, and four police 
magistrates in Dublin. 

Police. — Ihe Royal Irish Constabulary were established 
in 1822 and consisted at first of 5000 men under an inspector- 
general for each of the four provinces. In 1836 the entire force 
was amalgamated under one inspector-general. The force at 
present consists of about 10,000 men of all ranks, and costs over 
£i, 3 °°'°oo tt year. Dublin has a separate metropolitan police 
force. 

Crime. —The following table shows the number of persons 
committed for trial, convicted and acquitted in Ireland m 
t886, 1891, 1900 and 1905 :— 


Year. 

Committed 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

I88(» 

3,028 


1280 

1891 

2,112 

1.2.15 

()<)0 

1900 

1,682 

1,087 

331 

1005 

2,000 

1.367 

117 


Of the 1367 convicted in 1905, 375 were charged with offences 
against the person, 205 with offences against property with violence, 
545 with offences against property without violence, 52 with malici¬ 
ous injury to property, 44 with forgery and offence.s again.st the 
currency, and 146 with other offences. In 1904, 81,775 cases of 
drunkenne.ss were brought before Irish magistrates as compared 
witli 227,403 in England and 43,580 in Scotland. 

Poor Law. —The following table gives the numbers in receipt 
of indoor and outdoor relief (exclusive of persons in institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and for idiots and imbeciles) in 
the years 1902-1905, together with the total expenditure for 
relief of the poor :— 


Year. 

Aggregate number relieved 
during the year 

Total Annual 
Expenditure. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total 

IQ 02 

1903 

1004 

363,483 

363.091 

390,047 

4.34.117 

105,501 

99,150 

98,607 
124 -'’97 

468,084 

452,241 

488,654 

558,814 

^1,026,091 

986,301 

1,033,168 

1,066,733 1 
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The average daily number in receipt of relief of ali kinds (except 
outdoor relief) during the same years was as follows ; 1902, 41,163 ; 
1903, 43,600; 1904, 43,721; 1905, 43 , 91 I' The percentage of' 

indoor paupers to the estimated population in 1905 was 1 -oo. 

Congested Districts Board .—This body was constituted by the 
Purchase of Land Act 1891, and is composed of the chief 
secretary, a member of the Land Commission and five other 
members. A considerable sum of money was placed at its 
disposal for carrying out the objects for which it was created. 
It was provided that where more than 20 % of the population 
of a county lived in electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
value, when divided by the number of the population, gave a 
sum of less than £1, los. for each individual, these divisions 
should, for the purposes of the act, form a .separate county, called 
a congested districts county, and should be subject to the opera¬ 
tions of the board. In order to improve the condition of affairs 
in congested districts, the board was empowered (i) to amal¬ 
gamate small holdings either by directly aiding migration or 
emigration of occupiers, or by recommending the Land Commis¬ 
sion to facilitate amalgamation, and (2) generally to aid and 
develop out of its resources agriculture, forestry, the breeding 
of live-stock, weaving, spinning, fishing and any other suitable 
industries. Further provisions regulating the operations of 
funds of the board were enacted in 1893, 1896, 1899 and 1903; 
and by its constituting act the I)ep.artment of Agriculture was 
empowered to exercise, at the request of the board, any of its 
powers and duties in congested districts. 

Religion .—great majority of the Irish people belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In i8gi the Rorqan Catholics 
numbered 3,547,307 or 75 % of the total population, and in 
1901 they numbered 3,308,661 or 74%. The adherents of the 
Church of Ireland come next in number (581,089 in 1901 or 13 % 
of the population), then the Presbyterians (443,276 in 1901 or 
10 % of the population), the only other denomination with a 
considerable number of members being the Methodists (62,006 
in 1901). As the result of emigration, which drains the Roman 
Catholic portion of the population more than any other, the 
Roman Catholics show a larger proportional decline in numbers 
than the Protestants ; for example, between 1891 and 1901 the 
Roman Catholics decreased by over 6 %, the Church of Ireland 
by a little over 3 %, the Presbyterians by less than t %, while 
the Methodists actually increased hy some ii %. The only 
counties in which the Protestant religion predominates arc 
Antrim, Down, Armagh and Londonderry. 

The Roman Catholic Church is governed in Ireland by 4 arch¬ 
bishops, wliosc sees are in Armagh, Dublin, Cashc! and Tuam, 
and 23 bishops, all nominated by the pope The episcopal emolu¬ 
ments ari.se from the mensal parishes, the incumbency of which is 
retained by the bishops, from licences and from an annual contri¬ 
bution, varying in amount, paid by the clergy of the diocese. The 
clergy are supported by fees and the voluntary contributions of 
their flocks, At the census of 1001 there wtre 1084 parishes, and 
the clergy' numbered 3711. In adflition to the secular clergy there 
are several communities of regular priests scattered over the country, 
ministering in their own churches but without parochial juris¬ 
diction There are also numerous monasteries and convents, a 
large number of which are devoted to educational purposes. The 
great majority of the secular clergy are educated at Maynooth 
College (see below). 

The Protestants of Ireland belong mainly to the Church of Ireland 
(episcopalian) and the Presbyterian Church. (For the former see 
iRELANri, Church of). 

The Presbyterian Church, whose adherents are found principally 
in Ulster and are the de.scendants of .Scotch settlers, was originally 
formed in the middle of the 17th century, and in 1840 a reunion 
took place of the two divisions into which the Church had formerly 
separated. The governing body is the General A.ssembly, consisting 
of ministers and laymen. In 1906 there were 569 congregations, 
arranged under 36 presbyteries, with 647 ministers. 'The ministers 
are supported by a sustentation fund formed of voluntary con¬ 
tributions, the rents of .seats and pews, and the proceeds of the 
commutation of the Regium Donum made by the commissioners 
under the Irish Church Act 1869 Two colleges are connected with 
the denomination, the General Assembly’s College, Belfast, and the 
Magee College, Londonderry. In 1881 the faculty of the Belfast 
College and the theological profe.ssors of the Magee College were 
incorporated and con.stituted as a faculty with the power of granting 
degrees in divinity. 

The Methodist Church in Ireland was formed in 187S by the 


Union of the Wesleyan with the Primitive Wesleyan Methodists. 
The number of ministers is over 250. 

Education .—The following table shows that the proportion per 
cent of the total population of live years old and upwards able to 
read and write has been steadily rising since 1861 : 


j Proportion per cent. 

! 1861. 

1871. 

1881. 1 1891. 

1901. 

Read and write . . i 41 

49 

59 ' 71 

79 

Read only .... 1 20 

>7 

16 j 11 

7 

Neither read nor write I 39 

.8.8 

25 18 



Further details on the same subject, according to provinces and 
religious denominations in 1901, are subjoined :— 



Leinster. 

Munster. 


Connaught. 

Roman Catholics — 

Read and write 

80 

80 

70 

72 

Read only .... 

7 

5 ' 

11 

7 

Neither read nor write . 

1,8 

15 

ly 

21 

Protestant liptscopalians — 





Read and write . 

95 

95 

81 

98 

Read only .... 

1 


9 

3 

Neither read nor write . 

4 

5 

10 

4 

Presbyterians— 





Read and write . 

97 

96 

88 

95 

Read only .... 

I 

2 

7 

3 

Neither read nor write . 

2 

2 

5 

2 

Methof lists— 





Read and write . 

97 

I 

97 

go 

96 

Read only .... 

1 

5 

2 

Neither read nor write . 

2 

2 

.5 

2 

others — 





Read and write . 

OT 

01 

00 

94 

Read onlv .... 

2 

2 

6 

1 

Neither read nor write . 

7 

7 

4 

5 

Total — 





Read and write . 

88 

Si 

79 

72 

Read only .... 

0 

5 

0 

7 

Neither read nor write . 

11 

>4 


21 


Language .— The number of persons who speak Irish only continues 
to decrease. In i88i they numbered 64,167; in 1891, 38,192; 
and in 1901, 20,953. U t” those who spoke Irish only are added 
the persons who could speak both Irish and English, the total 
number who could speak Irish in' 1901 was 641,142 or about 
14 % of the population. The purely Irish-speaking population is 
to be found principally in the province of Connaught, where in 
1901 they numbered over 12,000. The efforts of the Gaelic I-eague, 
founded to encourage the study of Gaelic literature and the Irish 
language, produced results seen in the census returns for 1901., 
which showed that the pupils learning Irish had v'ery largely in¬ 
creased as compared witli 1891, 

The university of Dublin (q.v.), which is for practical purposes 
identical with Trinity College, Dublin, was incorpiorated in 1591. 
The government is in the hands of a board consisting 
of the provost and the senior fellows, assisted by vertititt 
a council in the election of professors and in the «“* 
regulation of studies. The council is composed of the ®*^****' 
provost (and, in his absence, the vice-provost) and elected 
members. There is also a senate, compo.sed of the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor and all doctors and masters who have kept 
their names on the books of Trinity College. Religious tests were 
abolished in 1873, and the university is now open to all; but, as 
a matter of fact, the vast majority of the students, even since 
the abolition of tests, have always belonged to the Church of 
Ireland, and the divinity school is purely Protestant. 

In pursuance of the University Education (Ireland) Act 1879, 
the Queen’s University in Ireland was superseded in 1882 by 
the Royal University of Ireland, it being provided that the 
graduates and students of the former should have similar rank 
in the new university. The government of the Royal University 
was vested in a senate consisting of a chancellor and senators, 
with power to grant all such degrees as could be conferred by 
any university in the United Kingdom, except in theology. 
Female students had exactly the same rights as male students. 
The university was simply an examining body, no residence in 
any college nor attendance at lectures being obligatory. All 
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appomtments to the senate and to fellowsliips were made on the 
principle that one half of those appointed should be Roman 
Catholics and the other half Protestants ; and in such subjects 
as history and philosophy there were two courses of study pre¬ 
scribed, one for Roman Catholics and the other for Protestants. 
In 1905 the number who matriculated was 947, of whom 2 JcS 
were females, and the number of students who passed the 
academic examinations was 2190. The university buildings 
are in Dublin and the fellows were mostly prolessors in the various 
colleges whose students were undergraduates. 

The three Queen's Colleges, at Belfast, Cork and Galway, were 
founded in 1S49 and until 1882 formed the Queen’s University. 
Their curriculum comprised all the usual courses of instruction, 
except theology. They were open to all denominations, but, 
as might be expected, the Belfast college (dissolved under the 
Irish Universities Act 1908 ; see below) was almost entirely 
Protestant. Its situation in a great industrial centre also made 
it the most important and flourishing of the three, its students 
numbering over 400. It possessed an excellent medical school, 
which was largely increased owing to private benefactions. 

The Irish Universities Act 1908 provided for the foundation 
of two new universities, having their seats respectively at 
Dublin and at Belfast. The Royal University of Ireland at 
Dublin and the Queen’s College, Belfast, were dissolved. Pro¬ 
vision was made for a new college to be founded at Dublin. 
This college and the existing Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway 
were made constituent colleges of the new university at Dublin. 
Letters patent dated December 2, 1908, granted charters to 
these foundations under the titles of the National University 
of Ireland (Dublin), the Queen’.s University of Belfast and the 
University Colleges of Dublin, (xirk and Galway. It was pro¬ 
vided by the act that no test of religious belief .should be imposed 
on any person as a condition of his holding any position in 
any foundation under the act. A body of commissioners 
was appointed for each ot the new foundations to draw up 
statutes for its government; and for the purpose of dealing 
with any matter calling for joint action, a joint commission, 
half from each of the above commissions, was established. 
Regulations as to grants-in-aid were made by the act, with the 
stipulation that no sum from them should be devoted to the 
provision or maintenance of any building, or tutorial or otlicr 
office, for religious purposes, though private benefaction for 
such purpo.ses is not prohibited. Provisions were also made as 
to the transfer of graduates and students, so that they might 
occupy under the new r^jjime. positions equivalent to tho.se 
which they occupied previously, in respect both of degrees 
and the keeping of terms. The commissioners were directed 
to work out schemes for the employment of officers already 
employed in the institutions affected by the new arrange¬ 
ments, and for tlie compensation of those whose employment 
could not be continued. A committee of the privy council 
in Irel^d was appointed, to be styled the Irish Universities 
Committee. 

The Ro nan Catholic University College in Dublin may be 
described as a survival of the Roman Catholic University, a 
voluntary institution founded in 1854. In 1882 the Roman 
Catholic bishops placed the buildings belonging to the university 
under the control and direction of the arclibishop of Dublin, 
who undertook to maintain a college in which education would 
be given according to the regulations of the Royal University. 
In 1883 the direction of the college was entrusted to the Jesuits. 
Although the college receives no grant from public funds, it has 
proved very successful and attracts a considerable number of 
students, the great majority of whom belong to the Church of 
Rome. 

The Royal College of Science was established in Dublin in 
1807 under the authority of the Science and Art Department, 
London. Its object is to supply a complete course of instruction 
in science as apphcable to the industrial arts. In 1900 the college 
was transferred from the Science and Art Department to tlie 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

Maynooth {q.v.) College was founded by an Irish act of 


parliament in 1795 the training of Roman Catholic students 
lor the Irish priesthood. By an act of 1844 it was permanently 
endowed by a grant from the consolidated fund of over £26,000 
a year. This grant was withdrawn by the Irish Church Act 
1869, the college receiving as compensation a lump sum of over 
£372,000. The average number of students entering each year 
is about 100. 

There are two Presbyterian colleges, the General Assembly’s 
College at Belfast, which is purely theological, and the Magee 
College, Londonderry, which has literary, scientific and theo¬ 
logical courses. In 1881 the Assembly’s College and the theo¬ 
logical professors of Magee College were constituted a faculty 
with power to grant degrees in divinity. 

In addition to the foregoing, seven Roman Catholic institutions 
were ranked as colleges in the census of 1901 ;—Ali Hallow.s (Drum- 
condra), Holycross (Clonliffe), University College (BUckrock), St 
Patnck'.s (Cplow), St Kicran's (Kilkenny), St Stanislaus’s (lulla- 
more) and St Patrick's (Thurles). In tyoi the aggregate number 
of students was 715, of whom 209 were returneil as under the faculty 
of divinity. 

As regards secondary schools a broad distinction can be drawn 
according to religion. The Roman Catholics have diocesan schools, 
schools under rehgious orders, monastic and convent 
schools, ami Christian Brothers' schools, which were 
attended, according to the census returns m 1901, by nearly 22,000 
pupils, mule and icinale On the other hand are the endowed schools, 
which .are almost exclusively Protestant in their government. Under 
this headhig may be uieluded royal and diocesan schools and schools 
upon the founds.tion of Erasmus .Smith, and others privately endowed. 
In lyoi the.se schools numbered 55 and had an attendance of 2(153 
pupils. ^ 1 o these must be adile'd various pirivate establishments, 
which in the same year had over 8000 pupiis, m.ainly Ihotcstants. 
Dealing with these secondary schools as a whole the census of 1901 
gives figures as to the number ol pupils engaged upon what the 
commissioners call the " higher studies," i.e studies involving 
instruction in at least one foreign language. In iHHi the number 
of such pupils was 18,657; m 1891, 2,3.484; and in 1001, 28,484, 
ol whom 17,103 were males and 11,381 females, divided as follows 
among the dillereiit religions—Roman Catliohcs 18,248, Protestant 
Episcopalians 5669, Presbyterians 3011, Methodists 760, and others 
5(17. This increase in the number of pupils engaged iu the higher 
studies is probably due to a large extent to tlie scheme for tlie 
encouragement ol intermediate education which was established by- 
act of parlhimciit in 1879. A sum of /i,000,000, part of the Irish 
Church .surplus, was assigned by that act for the promotion of the 
intermediate secular education of boys and girls in Ireland. The 
administration ol this fund was entrusted to a board of com¬ 
missioners, who were to apply ibs revenue for tlie purposes of the 
act (i) by carrying on a system of public examinations, (2) by- 
awarding exhibitions, prizes and certilicati-s to students, and (3) 
by the payment of results fees to the manager of schools. An 
amending act was passed 111 1900 and the examinations are now held 
under rules made in virtue of that act. The number of students who 
presented tliemselves for examination in 1905 was 9677; tlK- 
amount expended in exhibitions and prizes was £8536; and Un- 
grants to schools amounted to over £50,000. The examinations were 
held at 259 centres m 99 dillcrent locahtie.s. 

Primary education in Irolaiid is under the general control of the 
commissioners of national education, who were hrst created in 
1831 to take the place of the society for the education ol the poor, 
and incorporated iu 1845. In the year ot Uieir mcorfKiration the 
schools under the control ol Uie commussioners numbered 3426, 
with 432,844 pupils, and the amount of the parliamentary grants 
was £75,000; wlule in 1905 there were 8659 schools, with 737,752 
pupils, and the grant was almost £1,400,000. Of the pupils attending 
in the latter year, 74 were Roman Catholics, 12 % Protestant 
Episcopalians and 11 % Presbyterians. The schools under the 
commi.ssioners include national schools proper, model and workhouse 
•schools and a number of monastic and convent schools. The Irish 
Education Act of 1892 provided that the parents of children of not 
less than 6 nor more than 14 years of age should cause them to 
attend .school in the absence of reasonable excuse on at least 150 
days in the year in municipal boroughs and m towns or townships 
under commissioners; and provisions were made lor the partial or 
total abolition of fees in .specified circumstances, for a parliamentary 
school grant in lieu ol abolished school fees, and for the augmenta¬ 
tion of the salaries of the national teachers. 

There are 5 reformatory schools, 3 for boys and 2 for girls, and 68 
industrial schools, 5 Protestant and 63 Roman Catholic. 

By the constituting act of 1899 the control ol technical education 
in Ireland was handed over to the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction and now forms an important part - * , , 
of its work. The annual sum of £55,000 was allocated ^ 

for the purpose, and this is augmented in various ways. 

The department has devoted itself to (:) promoting in- ' 
structinn in experimental science, drawing, manual instruction and 
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domestic economy in day secondary schools, (2) supplying fund* to 
country and urban authorities for the organization of schemes for 
technic^ instruction in non-agricultural subjects^these subjects 
embracing not only preparation for the highly organized tndusUies 
but the teaching of such rural industries as basket-roaking, (3) tlie 
training of teachers by classes held at various centres, (4) 
the provision of central institutions, and (5) the awarding of 
scholarsldps. 

Revenue and Expenditure .—^Tbe early statistics a* to revenue 
and expenditure in Ireland are very fragmentary and afford 
little possibility of comparison. During the first 15 years 
of Elizabeth’s reign the expenses of Ireland, chiefly on account 
of wars, amounted, according to Sir James Ware’s estimate, to 
over £490,000, while the revenue is put by some writers at 
£8000 per annum and by others at less. In the reign of James I. 
the customs increased from £50 to over £9000; but although 
he obtained from various sources about £10,000 a year and a 
considerable sum also accrued from the plantation of Ulster, 
the revenue is supposed to have fallen short of the expenditure 
by about £16,000 a year. During the reign of Charles ]. the 
customs increased fourfold in value, but it was found necessary 
to raise £120,000 by yearly subsidies. According to the report 
of the committee appointed by Cromwell to investigate the 
financial condition of Ireland, the revenue in 1654 was £197,304 
and the expenditure £630,814. At the Restoration the Irish 
parliament granted an hereditary revenue to the king, an excise 
for the maintenance of the army, a subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage for the navy, and a tax on hearths in lieu of feudal 
burdens. “ Additional duties ” were granted shortly after the 
Revolution. “ Appropriate duties ” were imposed at different 
periods ; stamp duties were first granted in 1773, and the post 
office first became a source of revenue in 1783. In 1706 the 
hereditary revenue with additional duties produced over 
£394,000. 

Returns of the ordinary revenue were first presented to the 
Irish parliament in 1730. From special returns to parliament the 
following table shows net income and expenditure over a senes of 
years up to 1 BoS . — 


Vear 

Income. 

Kxpenditure. 

1731 

£405,000 

£407,000 

1741 

441 ,000 

441,000 

1761 

571,000 

773,000 

1781 

739,000 

1,015,000 

1800 

3,017.7.57 

6,6 i 5 ,(X)o 

1834 

3,814,000 

3,459,800 

1850 

4,332,000 

4,120,000 

1S60 

7,851,000 

.000 

186H 

6,176,000 

6,621,000 


The amount of imperial revenue collected and expended in Ireland 
under various heads for the five years 1902- 190O appears in the 
following tables 
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Subtracting in each year the total expenditure from the estimated 
true revenue it would appear from the foregoing table that Ireland 
contributed to imperial services in the years under consideration the 
following sums; £2,570,000, £2,852,000, £2,200,500, £2,186,500 
and £1,811,500. 

The financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
have long been a subject of controversy, and in 1894 a royal 
tommission was appointed to consider them, which presented 
ita report in 1896. The commissioners, though differing on 
several points, were practically agreed on the following five 
conclusions; (i) that Great Britain and Ireland must, for the 
purposes of a financial inquiry, be considered as separate entities ; 
(2) that llie Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, 
as events showed, she was unable to bear ; (3) that the increase 
of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and i860 was not 
justified by the then existing circumstances; (4) that identity 
of rates of taxation did nol necessarily involve equality of 
burden; (5) that, while the actual tax revenue of Ireland was 
about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative taxable 
capacity of Ireland was very much smaller, and was not estimated 
by any of the commissioners as exceeding one-twentieth. ’I'his 
report furnished the material lor much controversy, but little 
practical outcome ; it was avowedly based on the consideration 
of Ireland as a separate country, and was therefore inconsistent 
with the principles of Unionism. 

The public debt of Ireland amounted to over £134,000,000 in 
1817, in which year it was consolidated with the British national 
debt. 

Local Taxaiton .—The Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898 
eflected considerable changes in local finance. The fiscal duties 
: of the grand jury were abolished, and the county council which 
took the place ot the grand jury lor both fiscal and administrative 
jiiirposes was given three sources ol revenue : (1) the agricultural 
grant, (2) the licence duties and other impenkl grants, and (3) 
tlie poor rate. Ihese may be considered separately. (1) It was 
provided that the Local Government Board should ascertain the 
amount of county cess and poor rate levied off agricultural land in 
Ireland during the year ending (as regards the jjoor rate) on the 
29tli of September, and (as regards the county cess) on the 21st ol 
June 1H97 ; and that half tius amount, to be called tne agricultural 
grant, should Ik’ jiaid annually without any variation from tlie 
urigiiiaJ sum out of the consolidated fund to a local taxation account. 
The amount ol the agricultural grant was ascertained to be over 
£727,000. Elaborate provisions wpre also made in the act for fixing 
the proportion of tlie grant to which each county should be entitled, 
and the lord-lieutenant was empowered to pay half-yearly the 
prof^rtion so ascertained to the county councu. (a) Before the 
passing ol the act grants were made from the imperial exchequer 
to tlie grand juries in aid of the maintenance of lunatics and to 
boards of guardians for medical and educational purposes aud -for 
salaries under the Public Health (Ireland) Act. In 1897 these 
grants amounted to over £236,000. Under tlie Local Government 
Act they ceased, and in lieu thereof it was provided that there should 
be annually paid out oi the consolidated lund to the local taxation 
account a sum equal to the duties collected in Ireland on certain 
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Brvenne. 


... - 

Year. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Estate, ikc. 
Duties and 
Stamps. 

Property 
and Income 
Tax 

Post Office. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total 

Kevenue. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. i 

1902 

7(2,244,000 

£5,822,000 

7^1,072,000 

£1,143,000 

7(^923,000 

£149,000 

/T 1.353.000 

£ 9 * 7 ^ 4 *<Joo 

lyo-j 

2,717,000 

6,011,000 

922,000 

1,244,000 

960,000 

148,500 

12,002,500 

10,205,000 

igo4 


5,904,000 

1,033,000 

1,038,000 

980,000 

146,500 

rr,64<>,5oo 

9,748,500 

19^5 

2,575,000 

5,584,000 

1,016,000 

1,013,000 

1,002,000 

150,500 

11*346,500 

9,753.500 

1900 

2,524,000 

5,506,000 

8go,ooo 

983,000 

1,043,000 

150,000 

11,096,000 

9,447.000 


Expenditure. 


Year. 

Consolidated 

Fund. 

Voted. 

Local Taxation Accounts 

Total 

Civil 

Charges. 

Collection 
of Taxes. 

Post Office. 

Total 

Expended. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

Local 

Taxation 

Revenue. 

Exchequer 

Revenue 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

(>9,000 

l6fi,soo 

170,000 

lO(>,ooo 

164,000 

£4,271,000 

4.357..500 

4,569,000 

4 . 547,000 

4,582,500 

£38Q,of>o 

383,000 

37(1,000 

374,000 

385,000 

/1,055,000 
1,058,000 

1,059,000 
1,059,000 
1,059,000 

£5,884,000 

5,967,000 

6,174,000 

6,14(1,000 

6,191,500 

£243,000 

24(1,000 

248,000 

2,49,000 

245,000 

1^1,087,000 

1,140,000 

1 , 126,000 

1,172,000 

1 . 199,000 

£7,214,000 

7 , 353,000 

7,548,000 

7,5(17,000 

7 , 6 . 35,500 

£9,784,000 

10,205,000 

9,784,500 

9 , 75 . 3 ,.500 
9,447,000 
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Sp^iRed local taxation licences. In addition, it was enacted that 
a fixed sum of ;^79,ooo should be forthcoming annually from the 
consolidated fund. (3) The county cess was abolished, and the 
county councils were empowered to levy a single rate for the rural 
districts and unions, called by the name of poor rate, for all the 
purposes of the act. This rate is made upon the occupier and not 
upon the landlord, and the occupier is not entitled, save in a few 
specified cases, to deduct any of the rale from his rent For the year 
♦•ndmg the 31st of March 1905, the total receipts of the Irish county 
councils, exclusive of the county boroughs, were /2,964,298 and 
their total expenditure wa.s 42,959,901, the two chief items of 
expenditure being "Union Charges" 4''^^’2.02o and "Road 
Hxpenditure " 4779-* 74- l^nring the same period the total receipts 
from local taxation in Ireland amounted to 44 *^^ 3 ) ^^ 3 ) 
amount granted from imperial .sources in aid of local taxation was 
41,781,143. 

Loans. —The total amount issued on loan, exclusive of closed 
sources, by tlie ('ommissioriers of Public Works, up to the 31st 
of Marcli 1900, was 426,<)4(),3()3, of which 415.221,913 had been 
repaid to the excliec|uer as principal and 49,011,501) as interest, 
and 4i,bo9/>94 liad l^en remitted. Of the sums advanced, about 
{.5»5 ^»ock> was under the Improvement of i>an(is Acts, nearly 
under the Public Health Acts, over 43,000,000 for lunatic 
asylums, and over under the various' f-abourers Acts. 

hanking. —The Bank of Ireland was established in Dublin in 
1783 with a capital of 4hoo,ooo, which was afterwards enlarged at 
various times, and on the renewal ol its charter in 1H21 it was 
increased to 43,000,000. It holds in Ireland a position corresponding 
10 the Bank oi ICngland in England. There are eight other joint- 
stock banks in Ireland. Including llic Bank ot Ireland, tlieir sub¬ 
scribed capital amounts to 42<>,^9,23o anrl their jiaid-up capital to 
47.T>9.23o riie authorizei! note circulation is 40,354,494 and 
the actual note circulation 111 June tqo(> was 40,3io’,24t, two of 
the banks not being banks of issue The deposits in the joint-stock 
banks amouute<l in 1880 to 429,350,000 ; m 1890 to 433i^di,ooo ; 
in X900 to 44^^287,000; and in iqoo to /45,842,000 The deposits 
m the Post Otfice Savings Banks rose from 0,481.000 in 1880 to 
.00,459,000 in igoO. and the deposits in Trustee Savings Banks 
Irom 42,100,105 m 1880 to /2,188,740 in 1905. 

National We.altk.~~ To arrive at any estinuik* of the national wealth 
is exceptionally difficult m the case of Ireland, since the largest 
part of its wealth is derived from agriculture, and many important 
factors, such as the amount ot capital invested in the linen and 
other industries, cannot be included, owing to their uncertainty 
Ihe following figures lor i9o5-i9o() may, however, be given . valua¬ 
tion ol lands, houses, &c., » value of principal crops, 

•^,3.5>T*2,ooo , value of cattle, &r., 481,508,000 ; paid-up caj^ital and 
leserve funds of joint-stock banks, 4^ iI deposits in joint- 
stock and savings banks, 458,791,000; investments in government 
stuck, translerable at Bank of Ireland, /36.952.000 ; paid-up capital 
and debentures of railway comj^anics, ^38,105,000 ; paid-up capital 
of tramway companies, 42.074,000. 

In iQoh the net value of property asse.ssed to estate duty, &c., 
in Ireland was 4 '^N^ib,ooo as compared with 
England and 43^»45i.<^ in Scotland , and in 1905 the net produce 
ot tlie income tax in Ireland wa.s 49^ tU' compared with 

427,423,000 in England and 42,888,000 in Scotland. 

Biruography.—A griculture: .Accounts of the land systems of 
Ireland will be found m James Godkin's Land Wav w Ireland 
(1870) ; SigersotTs History of Land Tenure in Ireland (1871) ; 
Joseph Fisher s History 0/ Land Holdtnf; in Ireland (1877) ; K. B. 
O'Brien's History of the Irish Land Question (18H0) ; A. G. Richey's 
Iri.sh Land Laws (1880), Cieneral information will he found in J P. 
Kennedy s Digest of the evidence given before tlie Devon Com¬ 
mission (Dublin. 1847 1848); the RefiOYt of the Bessborough 
(timmission, 1881, and of the commission on the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, 1881. The Department of Agriculture publlslics 
several official annual reports, dealing very fully with Irish agri¬ 
culture. 

ManufEOtures and Commerce: Discourse on the Woollen Manu~ 
facture of Ireland (1998) ; An Inquiry into ihe State and Progress of 
the Linen Manufacture in Ireland (Dublin, 1757) ; G. K. Howard 
Treatise on the Revenue of Ireland (177O) ; John Hely Hutchinson! 
Commercial Restraints of Ireland (1779); Lord Sheffield, Observations 
on the Manufactures, Trade and Present State of Ireland (1785) ; 
l<. B. Clarendon, A Sketih of the Revenue and Finances of Ireland 
U 79 ^)j th® annual reports of the Flax Supply Association and other 
local Indies, published at Belfast. reports by the Department of 
Agriculture on Irish imports and exports (these are a new feature 
and contain much valuable information) 

MiseellaneouB: Sir William Petty, Political Anatomy of Ireland 
(i^> 9 i) : Arthur Dobbs, E.ssay on the Trade of Ireland (1729) ; Ab~ 
struct of the Number of Protestant and Popish Pamihes in Ireland 
(172()): Arthur YonuR, Tour in Ireland (1780); T. Newenham, 
View of the Cirrumstances of Ireland (i8oq), and Inquiry into the 
Population of Ireland (1805) ; Cisar Moreau, Past and Present 
StaU of Ireland (i8«); J. M. Murphy, Ireland, Industrial, Political 
and Social (1870) ; R. Dennis, Industrial Ireland (1887) ; Grimshaw, 
Facts and Figures about Ireland (1893) ; Report of the Recess Com¬ 


mittee (1896, published in Dublin); Report of the Financial Relations 
Commission (1897) ; Sir H. Plunkett, Ireland in the New Century 
(London, 1905); Filson Young, Ireland at the Cross-Roads (London, 
1904)Thom's Almanac, published annually in Dublin, gives a 
very useful summary of statistics and other information. 

(W. H. Po.) 

Early History 

On account of its isolated position we might expect to find 
Ireland in possession of a highly developed .system of legends 
bearing on the origins of its inhabitants. Ireland 
remained outside the pale of the ancient Roman 
world) and a state of .society which was peculiarly 
favourable to the preservation of national folk-lore sur¬ 
vived in the island until the i6th century. The jealousy 
with which the hereditary antiquaries guarded the tribal 
genealogies naturally leads us to hope that the records which 
have come down to us may shed some light on the difficult 
problems connected with the early inhabitants of these ishands 
and the west of Europe. Although innumerable histories of 
Ireland have appeared in print since the publication of Roderick 
O Flaherty’s Ogygia (London, 1677), the authors have in almost 
every case been content to reproduce the legendary accounts 
with()ut bringing any serinu.s criticism to bear on the sources. 
This is partly to he explained by the fact that the serious study 
of Irish philology only dates from 1853 and much of the most 
important material has not yet appeared in print. In the 
middle of the 19th century O’Donovan and O’f'urry collected 
a vast amount of undigested information about the early history 
of the i.sland, hut as yet J. H. Bury in liis monograph on St 
Patrick is the only trained historian who has ever adequately 
dealt with any ol the problems connected with ancient Ireland. 
Hence it is esident that our knowledge of the subject must 
remain extremely unsatisfactory until tl.e chief sources have 
been properly sifted by competent scholars. A beginning has been 
made by Sir John Rhys in his " Studies in Earlv Irish History " 
(Proceedings oj the HriUsh Academy, vol. i,), and by John MacNeill 
in a .suggestive series of papers contributed to the Neiv Ireland 
Review (March igoti-Feb. 1907), Much might reasonably be 
expected from the sciences of .archaeology and anthropology. 
Hut although Ireland is as rich a.s, or even richer in monuments 
of the past than, most countries in Europe, comfiarativciy little 
has been done owing in large measure to the lark of systematic 
investigation. 

It may be as well to specify some of the more important 
sources at the outset. Of the classical writers who notice 
Ireland Ptolemy is the only one who gives us any very definite 
information. The legendary' origins first appear in Nennius 
and in a number of poems by such writers as Maelmura 
(d. 884), Cinaed IJa hArtacain (d. 975), Eochaid Ua Flainn 
(d. 984), Flann Mainistrech (d. 1056) and Gilla Coemgin (d. 
1072). They arc also embodied in the Leahhar Gahhdla or Book 
of Invasions, the earliest copy of which is contained in tlie 
Book of Leinster, a i2th-rcntury MS., Geoffrey Keating's History, 
Dugald MacEirbis’s Genealogies and various rollections of annals 
such as those by the Four Masters. Of prime importance for 
the earlier period are the stories known collectively as the Ulster 
cycle, among which the lengthy epic the Tdtn Bo Cualnge takes 
first place. Amongst the numerous chronicles the Annals of 
Ulster, which commence with the year 441, arc by far the most 
trustworthy. 'I'he Book of Rights is another compilation which 
gives valuable information with regard to the relations of the 
various kingdoms to one another. Finally, there arc the exten¬ 
sive collectioas of genealogies preserved in Rawlinson B 502, the 
Books of Leinster and Ballymote. 

Earliest Inhabitants.—nere is as yet no certain evidence to 
show that Ireland was inhabited during the palaeolithic period. 
But there are abundant traces of man in the neolithic state of 
culture (see Sir W. R. W. Wilde's Catalogue of the antiquities 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy). The use of bronze 
was perhaps introduced about 1450 b.c. The craniological 
evidence is unfortunately at present in.sufficient to show whether 
the introduction of metal coincided with any particular invasion 
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European continent. At any rate 1 with regular loss of intervocalic v, Welsh Iwerdion (from the 
<ir enn -nr tK '(■ o Eronze Age, perhaps about 600 oblique cases). West of the Ivemi in Co. Kerry Ptolemy mentions 

laniTiiaiTp ^ invaders speaking a Celtic I the Vellabon, and going in a northerly direction following the 
tba -BiKnL ■ 1 newcomers probably overran \ coast we find the Oangani, Autini (Autm^.Kagnatae (Magivatae). 

tne whole island, subduing but not exterminating the older 1 Erdini i<-f tb.. ■nnmp 1 iMirrVi P.mp\ Vi»rtT\i«'r»n "PVirvVinrr/Iii 


race with which they doubtless intermarried freely, as pre-Celtic 
types are frequent among the populations of Connaught and 
Munster at the present day. W'hat the language was that was 
spoken by the neolithic aborigines is a question which will 
probably never be settled. The division into provinces or 
“fifths” (Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, E. Munster and VV. 
Munster) appears to be older than the historical period, and 
may be due to the Goidels. Between 300 n.c. and 150 n.c. 
various Belgic and other Brythonic tribes established themselves 
in Britain bringing with them the knowledge of how to work 
in iron. Probably much about the same time certain Belgic 
tribes effected settlements in the S.E. of Ireland. Some time 
must have elapsed before any Brythonic people undertook to 
defy the powerful Goidelic states, as the supremacy of tlie 
Brythonic kingdom of Tara does not seem to have been acknow¬ 
ledged before the 4th century of our era. The early Belgic 
settlers constituted perhaps in the main trading states which j 
acted as intermediaries of commerce between Ireland and Gaul.^ 
In addition to these Brythonic colonies a number of Pictish 
tribe.s, who doubtless came over from Scotland, conquered for 
themselves parts of Antrim and Down where they maintained 
their independence till late in the historical period. Piets are 
also represented as having settled in the county of Roscommon ; 
but we have at present no means of ascertaining when this 
invasion took place. 

Classical Wrilers, —Greek and Roman writers seem to have 
possc.s.sed very little definite information about the island, though 
much of what they relate corresponds to the state of society 
disclosed in the older epics. Strabo held the inhabitants 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism and having no 
marriage tics. Solinus speaks of the luxurious pastures, but the 
natives he terms an inho.spitable and warlike nation. The 
conquerors among them having first drunk the blood of their 
enemies, afterwards besmear their faces therewith; they regard 
right and w'rong alike. Whenever a woman brings forth a male 
child, she puts his first food on the sword of her husband, and 
lightly introduces the first auspicium of nourishment into his 
little mouth with the point of the sword. Pomponius Mela 
speaks of the climate as unfit for ripening grain, but he, too, 
notices the luxuriance of the grass. However, it is not until we 
reach Ptolemy that we feel we are treading on firm ground. 
His description is of supreme importance for the study of early 
Irish ethnography. Ptolemy gives the names of sixteen peoples 
in Ireland, several of which can be identified. As we should 
expect from our knowledge of later Irish history scarcely any 
towns are mentioned. In the S.E., probably in Co. Wicklow, 
we find the Manapii—evidently a colony from N.E. Gaul. North 
of them, perhaps in Kildare, a similar people, the Cauci, are 
located. In Waterford and Wexford are placed the Brigantes, 
who also occur in Yorkshire. The territory to the west of the 
Brigantes is occupied by a people called by Ptolemy the iverni. 
Their capital he gives as Ivemis, and in the extreme S.W. 
of the island he marks the mouth of the river lernos, by which 
the top of Dingle Bay called Castlemaine Harbour is perhaps 
intended. The Ivemi must have been a nation of considerable 
importance, as they play a prominent part in the historical 
period, where they are known as the femai or Israind of Munster. 
It would seem that the Iverni were the first native tribe with 
whom foreign traders came in contact, as it is from them that 
the Latin name for the whole island is derived. The earlie.st 
form was probably Iveriyo or Iveriyu, genitive Iveryonos, from 
which come Lat. Iverio, Hiverio (Antonine Itinerary), Hiberio 
(Confession of St Patrick), Old Irish &riu, Heriu, gen. lUremt 

' The importance of the commerce between Ireland and Gaul in 
early times, and in particular the trade in wine, has been insisted 
upon by H, Zimmer in papers in the Ahh. d. Bert. A had. d. Wtssen- 
schaflen (1909). 


Erdini (cf. the name Lough Erne), Vennienh, Rhobogdii, Darini 
and Eblanii, none of whom can be identified with certainty. 
In south Ulster Ptolemy locates a people called the Voluntii 
who seem to correspond to the Ulidians of a later period (Ir. 
Vlaid, in Irish Lat. Vloti). About Queen's county or Tipperary 
are situated the Usdiae, whose name is compared with the later 
Ossory (Ir. Os-ratge). Lastly, in the north of Wexford we find 
the Coriondi who occur in Irish texts near the Boyne (Mid. Ir. 
Coraind). It would seem as if Ptolemy's description of Ireland 
answered in some measure to the state of affairs which we find 
obtaining in the older Ulster epic cycle.^ Both are probably 
anterior to the foundation of a central .state at Tara. 

Legendary Origins. —We can unfortunately derive no further 
assistance from external sources and must therefore examine 
the native traditions. From the 9th century onwards we find 
accounts of various races who had colonized the island. These 
stories naturally become amplified as time goes on, and in what 
wc may regard us the classical or standard versions to be found 
in Keating, the Four Masters, Dugald MacF'irbis and elsewhere, 
no fewer than five successive invasions are enumerated. The 
first colony is represented as having arrived in Ireland in a.m. 
2520, under the leadership of an individual named Partholan 
who hailed from Middle Greece. His company landed in Ken- 
mare Bay and settled in what is now Co. Dublin. After occupying 
the island for 300 years they were all carried off by a plague 
and were buried at Tallught (Ir. Tanilacht, “plague-grave”), 
at which place a number of ancient remains (probably belonging, 
however, to the Viking period) have come to light. In a.m. 2850 
a warrior from Scythia called Nemed reached Ireland with 900 
fighting men. Nemed's people ore represented as having to 
struggle for their existence with a race of sea-pirates known as 
the Fomorians. The latter’s stronghold was Tory Island, where 
they had a mighty fortress. After undergoing great hardship the 
Neraedians succeeded in destroying the fortress and in slaying 
the enemies' leaders, but the F'omorians received reinforcements 
from Africa. A second battle was fought in which both parties 
were nearly exterminated. Of the Nemedians only thirtj' 
warriors escaped, among them being three descendants of Nemed, 
who made their way each to a different country (a.m. 3066). 
One of them, Simon Brec, proceeded to Greece,where his posterity 
multiplied to such an extent that the Greeks grew afraid an’d 
reduced them to slavery. In time their position became so 
intolerable that they resolved to escape, and th^ arrived in 
Ireland a.m. 3266. This third body of invaders b Imown col¬ 
lectively as Firbolgs, and is ethnologically and historically vtry 
important. They are stated to have had five leaders, all brothers, 
each of whom occupied one of the provinces or “fifths.” We 
find them landing in different places. One party, the Fir Galeoin, 
landed at Inber Slangi, the mouth of the Slaney, and occupied 
much of Leinster. Another, the Fir Domnand, settled in Mayo 
where their name survives in Irrus Domnand, the ancient name 
lor the district of Erris. A third band, the Firbolg proper, took 
possession of Munster. Many authorities such as Keating and 
MacFirhis admit that descendants of the Firbolgs were still to be 
found in parts of Ireland in their own day, though thej- are 
characterized as “tattling, guileful, tale-bearing, noisy, con¬ 
temptible, mean, wretched, unsteady, harsh and inhospitable.” 
The Firbolgs had scarcely established themselves in the island 
when a fresh set of invaders appeared on the scene. These were 
the Tuatha D6 Danann (“ tribes of the god Danu ”), who accord¬ 
ing to the story were also descended from Nemed. They came 
originally from Greece and were highly skilled in necromanc}'. 
Having to flee from Greece on account of a Syrian invasion they 
proceeded to Scandinavia. Under Nuadu Airgetldim they 


2 On the subject of Ptolemy's description of Ireland .see articles 
by G. H. Orpen in the Journal 0/ the Royal Society of Antu/uanes of 
Ireland (June 1894), and John MacNeill in the New Ireland Review 
(September 1906). 
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moved to Scotland, and finally arrived in Ireland (a.m. 3303), 
bringing with them in addition to the celebrated Lia FAil (“ stone 
of destiny ”) which they set up at Tara, the cauldron of the 
Dagda and tlie sword and spear of Lugaid Lfimfada. Eochaid, 
son of Ere, king of the Firbolgs, having declined to surrender the 
sovereignty of Ireland, a great battle was fought on the pfciin 
of Moytura near Cong (Co. Mayo), the site of a prehistoric 
cemetery. In this conte.sl the Firbolgs were overthrown with 
great slaughter, and the remnants of the race according to 
Keating and other writers took refuge in Arran, Islay, Rathlin 
and the Hebrides, where they dwelt until driven out by Piets. 
Twenty-seven years later the Tuatha D6 had to defend themselves 
against the Foraorians, who were almost annihilated at the battle 
of north Moytura near Sligo. The Tuatha 1 )^ then enjoyed j 
undisturbed possession of Ireland until the arrival of the Milesians 
in ‘\.M. 3500. 

All the early writers dwell with great fondness on the origin 
and adventures of this race. The Milesians came primarily 
from Scythia and after sojourning for some time in Eg>’pt, 
Crete and in Scythia again, they finally arrived in Spain. In 
the line of mythical ancestors which extends without interruption 
up to Noah, the names of Fenius Farsaid, Goedcl Glas, Eber Scot 
and Breogan constantly recur in Irish story. At length eight 
sons of Miled (Lat. Milesius) set forth to conquer Ireland. The 
spells of the Tuatha Di? accounted for most of their number. 
However, after two battles the newcomers succeeded in ovei- j 
coming the older race ; and two brothers, Eber h'ind and Erenion, 
divided the island between them, Eber Find taking east and 
west Munster, whilst Eremon received Leinster and Connaught. 
Lugaid, son of the brother of Miled, took pos.session of soutli-west 
Munster. At the some time Ulster was left to Eber son of Ir son 
of Miled. The old historians agree that Ireland was ruled by 
a succession of Milesian monarchs until the reign of Roderick 
O’Connor, the last native king. The Tuatha 1)6 are represented 
as retiring into the sid or fairy mounds. Ebor Find and Eremon 
did not remain long in agreement. The historians place the 
beginnings of the antithesis between north iind south at the 
very commencement of the Milesian domination. A battle was 
fought between the two brothers in which Eber Find lost his life. 
In the reign of Eremon the Piets are .stated to have arrived in 
Ireland, coming from Scythia. It will have been observed that 
Scythia had a peculiar attraction for medieval Irish chroniclers 
on account of its resemblance to the name Scotti, Scots. The 
Piets first settled in Leinster; but the main body were forced 
to remove to Scotland, only a few remaining behind in Meath. 
Among the numerous mythical kings placed by the annalists 
between Eremon and the Christian era we may mention Tigeni- 
mas (A.M. 3581), OUam Fodla (a.m. 3922) who establislied the 
meeting of Tara, Cimhaeth (r. 305 B.c.) the reputed founder of 
Emain Macha, Ugaine M6r, I.^hraid Eoingsech, and Eochaid 
F'eidlcch, who built Rath Cruachan for his celebrated daughter, 
Medb queen of Connaught. During the ist century of our era 
we hear of the rising of the aithech-tuatha, i.e. subject or plebeian 
tribes, or in other words the Firbolgs, who paid daer- or base rent 
to the; Milesians. From a resemblance m the name which is 
probably fortuitous these tribes have been identified with the 
Attccotti of Roman writers. Under ('.airbre (’innch.ait (“ cat¬ 
head ”) the oppressed pcopiles succeeded in wresting the 
sovereignty from the Milesiaas, whose princes and nobles were 
almost exterminated (a.d. go). The line of Eremon was, however, 
restored on the accession of Tuathal 'J'echtmar(“ the legitimate ”), 
who reigned a.d. 130-160. This ruler took measures to consoli¬ 
date the power of the ariri (supreme king). He constructed a 
number of fortresses on tite great central plain and carved out 
the kingdom of Meath to serve as his mensal land. The new 
kingdom was composed of the pre.sent coimties of Meath, West¬ 
meath and Longford togetlter with portions of Monaghan, Cavan, 
King's Co. and Kildare. He was al.s() the first to levy the famous 
Leinster tribute, the boroma, in consequence of an insult offered 
to him by one of the kings of that province. This tribute, which 
was only remitted in the 7th century at the instance of St Moling, 
must have been the source of constant war and oppression. A 


grandson of TuathaFs, the famous Conn Citchathach (“ the 
hundred-fighter ”), whose death is placed in the year 177 after a 
reign of about twenty years, was constantly at war with the 
Munster ruler Eogan MAr, also called Mog Nuadat, of the race of 
Kbcr Find. Eogan had subdued the ftmai and the Corco Laigdc 
(descendants of Lugaid son of 1 th) in Munster, and even the 
supreme king was obliged to share tire island with him. Hence 
the well-known names Leth Cuinn or “ Conn's half ” (north 
Ireland), and Leth Moga or “ Mug’s half ” (south Ireland). 
The boundary line ran from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along 
the great ridge of gravel known as Eiscir Riada which stretches 
across Ireland. Mog Nuadat had a son AiRll Aulom who plays 
a prominent part in the Irish sagas and genealogies, and his sons 
j Eogan, Cian and Cormac Cas, all became the ancestors of well- 
known families. Conn’s grandson, Cormac son of An, is repre¬ 
sented as having reigned in great splendour (254-266) and as 
having been a great patron of learning. It was during this reign 
that the sept of the D6si were expelleti from Meath. They 
seltled in Munster where their name still survives in the barony 
of Defies (Co. Waterford). A curious passage in Cormac’s 
Glossary comiects one of the leaders of this sept, Cairpre Muse, 
with the settlements of the Irish in south Wales which may have 
taken place as early as the 3rd century. Of greater mnscquence 
was the invasion of Ulster by the three Collas, cousins of the 
atdri Muredadi. The stronghold of Emain Macha was deslroiyed 
j and the Ulstermen were driven across the Newiq' Ri\'cr into 
Dalriada, which was inhabited by Piets. 

The old inhabitants of Ulster are usually termed I’lidians to 
distinguish them from the Milesian peoples who overran the 
province. With the advent of Niall Noigiallaeh (“ N. of the nine 
i hostages " reigned 379-405) son of Koehaid MuigmedAin (358- 
366) we are treading safer ground. It was about this time that 
the Milesian kingdom of Tara was firmly established. Nor 
was Niall’s aetivily confined to Ireland alone. Irish sources 
represent him as constantly engaged in marauding expeditions 
oversea, and it was doubtless on one of these that .St Patrick 
was taken captive. These movements coincide with the inroads 
of the Piets and Scots recorded by Roman writers. It is probably 
from this period that the Irish cokmies in south Wales, Somerset, 
Devon and ('ornwall date. And the earliest migrations from 
Ulster to Argyll may also have taken place about this time. 
Literary evidence of the colonization of south Wales is preserved 
both in Welsh and Iri.sh sources, and some idea of the extent 
of Irish oversea activity may be gathered from the distribution 
of the Ogam inscriptions in Wales, soutli-west England and the 
Isle of Man. 

r riticism of the Legendary Origins. —It is only in recent V'ears 
that the Irish legendary origins have been subjerted to serious 
criticism. Tlie fondly cherished theory which attributes Milesian 
descent to the bulk of the native population has at length lieen 
assailed. MacNeill asserts that in MacP'irhis’s genealogies the 
majority of the tribes in early Ireland do not trace their descent 
to Erenion and Eber L’ind ; they arc rather the descendants of 
the suliject races, one of which figures in the list of conquests 
under the name of P'irholg. The stories of the Fomorians were 
doulitless suggested in part by the Viking invasions, but the 
origin of the Partholan legend has not 'oeen discovered. TTie 
Tuatha De do not appear in any of the earliest qtiasi-historical 
documents, nor in Nennius, and they scarcely correspond to 
any particular race. It seems more probable that a special 
invasion was assigned to them by later writers in order to explain 
the presence of mythical personages going by tlieir name in 
the heroic cycles, as they were found inconvenient by tlie 
monkish historians. In the early centuries of our era Ireland 
would therefore have been occupied by the Firbolgs and kindred 
nioes and the Milesians. According to MacNeill the Firbolg 
tribal names are formed with the suffix -raige, e.g. Ciarraige, 
Kerry, Osraige, Ossory, or with the obscure words Corcu and 
mocu (maccu), e.g. Corco Duibne, Corkaguiney, Corco Mruad, 
Corcomroe, Mocu Loegdae, Mocu Teinme. In the case of corcu 
and mocu the name which follows is frequently the name of an 
I eponymous ancestor. The Milesians on the other hand named 
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themselves alter an historical ancestor employing terms such 
“"dants,” eland, “ children,” ddl, “ division,” 
ctnel, kindred,” or sil, “ seed.” In this connexion it may be 
noted that practically all the Milesian pedigrees converge on 
three ancestors in the 2nd century —Conn Citchathach king of 
Tara, Cathair Mor of Leinster, and Ailill Aulom of Munster,— 
whilst in scarcely any of them are mythological personages 
absent when we go farther back than a.u. 300. Special gene¬ 
alogies were framed to link up other races, e.g. the liraind and 
Corcu Loegdi of Munster and the Ulidians with the Milesians 
of Tara. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Milesian conquest is the 
establishment of a central monarchy at Tara. No trace of such 
a state of affairs is to be found in the Ulster epic. In the Tdin 
Bd Ciialnge we find Ireland divided into fifths, each ruled over 
by its own king. These divisions were: Ulster with Emain 
Macha as capital, Connaught with Cruachu as residence, north 
Munster from Slieve Bloom to north Kerry, south Munster from 
south Kerry to Waterford, and Leinster consisting of the two 
kingdoms of Tara and Ailinn. Moreover, the kings of Tara 
mentioned in the Ulster cycle do not figure in any list of Milesian 
kings. It would appear then that the central kingdom of Tara 
was an innovation subsequent to the state of society described 
in the oldest sagas and the political position reflected in Ptolemy’s 
account. It was probably due to an invasion undertaken by 
Brythons ’ from Britain, but it is impossible to assign a precise 
date for their arrival. LTntil the end of the 3rd century the 
Milesian power must have been confined to the \alley of the 
Boyne and the district around Tara. At the beginning of the 
4th century the three Collas founded the kingdom of Oriel 
(comprising the present counties of Armagh, Monaghan, north 
Louth, south Fermanagh) and drove the Ulidians into the 
eastern part of the province. Brian and Fiachra, sons of 
Eochaid Muigmedoin, ronc|uered for themselves the country of 
the Ui Briuin (Roscommon, Leitrim, Cavan) and Tir Fiachrach, 
the territory of the Firholg tribe the Fir Domnann in the ^■allcy 
of the Moy (Co. Mayo). Somewhat later south Connaught 
was similarly wrested from the older race and colonized by 
descendants of Brian and Fi.achra, later known as Ui Fiachrach 
Aidni and Ui Briuin Seola. The north of Ulster is stated to have 
lieen conquered and colonized by Conall and Eogan, sons of 
Niall Noigiallach. The former gave hb name to the western 
portion, Tir Conaill (Co. Donegal), whilst Inishowen was called 
Tir Eogain after Eogan. The name Tir Eogain later became 
associated with south Ulster where it suredves in the county 
name Tyrone. The whole kingdom of the north is commonly 
designated the kingdom of Ailech, from the ancient stronghold 
near Derry which the sons of Niall probably took over from 
the earlier inhabitants. At the end of the sth century Maine, a 
relative of the king of Tara, was apportioned a tract of Firbolg 
territory to the west of the Suck in Connaught, which formed the 
nucleus of a powerful state known as Hy Maine (in English 
commonly called the “ O’Kelly’s country ”). Thus practically 
the whole of the north and west gradually came under the sway 
of the Milesian rulers. Nevertheless one portion retaint'd its 
independence. This was Ulidia, con.sisting of Dalriada, Dal 
Fiatach, Dal Araide, including the present counties of Antrim 
and Down. The bulk of the population here was probably 
Pictish ; but the Dal Fiatach, representing the old iriidians 
or ancient population of Ulster, maintained themselves until 
the Sth century when they were subdued by their Pictish 
neighbours. The relationship of Munster and Leinster to the 
Tara dynasty is not so easy to define. The small kingdom of 
Ossory remained independent until a very late period. As for 
Leinster none of the Brytbonic peoples mentioned by Ptolemy 
left traces of their name, although it is possible that the ruling 

> Scholars are only beginning to realize how close was the con¬ 
nexion between Ireland and Wales from early times. Pederson has 
recently pointed out the large number of Brythonic and Welsh loan 
words received into Irbh from the time of the Roman occupation 
of Britain to the beginning of the literary period. Welsh writers 
now assume an Irish origin for much of the contents of the 
Mabinogioii. 
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family may have been derived from them. It would seem that 
the Fir Galeoin who play such a prominent part in the Tdin 
had been crushed Irefore authentic history begins. The king of 
Leinster was for centuries the most determined opponent of the 
ardri, an antithesis which b embodied in the story of the borotna 
tribute. When we turn to Munster we find that Cashel was the 
seat of power in historical times. Now Cashel (a loanword from 
Lat. castellum) was not founded until the beginning of the 5th 
century by Core son of Lugaid. The legendary account attributes 
the subjugation of the various peoples inlmbiting Munster to 
Mog Nuadat, and the pedigrees are invariably traced up to his 
son Ailill Aulom, Rhys adopts the view that the race of Eber 
Find was not Milesian but a branch of the firnai, and thb theory’ 
has much in its favour. The allegiance of the rulers of Munster to 
Niall and his descendants can at the best of times only have 
been nominal. 

In this way we get a number of over-kingdoms acknowledging 
only the supremacy of the Tara dynasty’. These were (i) 
Munster with Cashel as centre, (2) Connaught, (3) Ailech, (4) 
Oriel, (5) Ulidia, (6) Meath, (7) Leinster, (8) Ossory. Some of 
these states might be split up into various parts at certain 
periods, each part becoming for the time-being an over-kingdom. 
For instance, Ailech might be resolved into Tir Conaill and 
Tir Eogain according to political conditions. Hence the number 
of over-kingdoms is given variously in different documents. 
The supremacy was vested in the descendants of Niall Noigiallach 
without interruption until 1002 ; but as Niall's descendants were 
represented by four reigning families, the high-kingship passed 
from one branch to another. Nevertheless after the middle 
of the Sth century the title of ardri (high-king) was only held 
by the Cinel Eogain (northern Hy Neill) and the rulers of Meath 
(southern Hy Neill), as the kingdom of Oriel bad dropped into 
insignificance. The supremacy of the ardri was more often than 
not purely nominal. Thb must have been particularly the case 
in Leth Moga. 

Religion in Early Ireland .—Our knowledge of the beliefs of the 
pagan Irish is very slight. The oldest texts belonging to the 
heroic cycle arc not preserved in any MS. before 1100, and 
though the sagas were certainly committed to writing several 
centuries before that date, it is evident that the monkish tran- 
.scribers have toned down or omitted features that savoured too 
strongly of paganism. Supernatural beings play an imMrtant 
frart m the Tdin Bd Cualgne, Cuchulinn’s Sickbed, the Weoivg 
of Enter and similar stories, but the relations between ordinary- 
mortals and such divine or semi-divine personages b not ea-sy 
to establish. It seems unlikely that the ancient Irish had a 
highly developed pantheon. On the other hand there are 
abundant traces of animistic worship, which have survived in 
wells, often associated w’ith a sacred tree (Ir. btlc), bulldns, 
pillar stones, weapons. There are also traces of the worship of 
the elements, prominent among which are sun and fire. The 
belief in earth spirits or fairies (Ir. aes side, sid) forms perhaps 
the most striking feature of Irish belief. The sagas teem with 
refereirces to the inhabitants of the fairy moimds,who play such 
an important part in the mind of the peasantry of our own time. 
These supernatural beings are sometimes represented as immortal, 
but often they fall victims to the prowess of mortals. Numerous 
cases of marriage between fairies and mortals are recorded. The 
Tuatha D6 Danann is used as a collective name for the aes side. 
The representatives of thb race in the Tdtn Bd Cualgne play a 
somewhat similar part to the gods of the ancient Greeks in the 
Iliad, though they are of necessity of a much more shadowy 
nature. Prominent among them were Manann&n mac Lir, who 
is connected with the sea and the Isle of Man, and the Dagda, 
the father of a numerous progeny. One of them, Bodb Derg, re¬ 
sided near Portumna on the shore of Lough Derg, whilst another, 
Angus Mac-in-6g, dwelt at the Brug of the Boyne, the well-known 
tumulus at New Grange. The Dagda’s daughter Brigit trans¬ 
mitted many of her attributes to the Christian saint of the same 
name (d. 523). The ancient Brigit seems to have been the 
patroness of the arts and was probably also the goddess of fertility. 
At any rate it is with her that the sacred fire at Kildare which 
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burnt almost uninterruptedly until the time of the Reformation 
was associated ; and she was commonly invoked in the Hebrides, 
and until quite recently in Donegal, to secure good crops. Well- 
known fairy queens are Clidna (south Munster) and Aibcll (north 
Munster), We frequently hear of three goddesses of war—Ana, 
Bodb and Macha, also generally called Morrigu and Badb. 
They showed themselves in battles hovering over the heads of 
the combatants in the form of a carrion crow. The name Bodb 
appears on a Gaulish stone as {Cathu-)b0dvae.. The Geniti glinni 
and demna aeir were other fierce spirits who delighted in carnage. 

When we come to treat of religious rites and worship, our 
sources leave us completely in the dark. We hear in several 
documents of a great idol covered with gold and silver named 
Croram Crunch, or Cenn Cruaich, which was surrounded by 
twelve lesser idols covered with brass or bronze, and stood on 
Mag Slecht (the plain of prostrations) near Ballymagauran, 
Co. Cavan. In one text the Cromm Crunch is styled the chief 
idol of Ireland. .According to the story St Patrick overthrew 
the idol, and one of the lives of the saint states that the mark 
of his crosier might still be seen on the stone. In the Dindknehus 
we are told that the worshippers sacrificed their children to the 
idol in order to secure corn, honey and milk in plenty. On the 
occasion of famine the druids advised that the son of a sinless 
married couple should be brought to Ireland to be killed in front 
of Tara and his blood mixed with the soil of Tara. We might 
naturally expect to find the druids active in the capacity of 
priests in Ireland. D'Arbois de Jubainville maintains that in 
Gaul the three classes of druids, vates and gutuatri, corresponded 
more or less to the pontifices, augurs and flamens of ancient 
Rome. In ancient Irish literature the functions of the druids 
correspond fairly closely to those of their Gaulish brethren 
recorded by Caesar and other writers of antiquity. Had we 
contemporary accounts of the position of the druid in Ireland 
prior to the introduction of Christianity, it may be doubted if 
any serious difference would be discovered. In early Irish 
literature the druids chiefly appear as magicians and diviners, 
but they are also the repositaries of the learning of the lime 
which they transmitted to the disciples accompanying them (see 
Druidism). The Druids were believed to have the power to 
render a person insane by flinging a magic wisp of straw in his 
face, and they were able to raise clouds of mist, or to bring down 
showers of fire and blood. They claimed to be able to foretell 
the future by watching the clouds, or by means of divining-rods 
made of yew. They also resorted to sacrifice. They possessed 
several means for rendering a person invisible, and various 
peculiar and complicated methods of divination, such as Imbas 
forosna, lein l^gda, and dichetd da chennadb, are described in 
early authorities. Whether or not the Irish druids taught that 
the soul was immortal is a question which it is impossible to 
decide. There is one passage which seems to support the view 
that they agreed with the Gaulish druids in this respect, but it is 
not safe to deny the possible influence of Christian teaching in 
the document in question. The Irish, however, possessed some 
more or less definite notions about an abode of everlasting 
youth and peace inhabited by fairies. The latter either dwell 
in the sid, and this is probably the earlier conception, nr in 
islands out in the ocean where they live a life of never-ending 
delight. These happy abodes were known by various names, 
as Tir Taimgiri (Land of Promise), Mag Moll (Plain of Pleasures). 
Condla Caem son of Conn C^tchathach was carried in a boat of 
crystal by a fairy maiden to the land of youth, and among other 
mortals who went thither Bran, son of Febal, and Ossian arc the 
most famous. The doctrine of metempsychosis seems to have 
been familiar in early Ireland. Mongan king of Dalriada in the 
7th century is stated to have passed after death into various 
shapes—a wolf, a stag, a salmon, a seal, a swan. Fintan, nephew 
of Partholan, is also reported to have survived the deluge and 
to have lived in various shapes until he was reborn as Tuan mac 
Cairill in the 6th century. This legend appears to have been 
worked up, if not manufactured, by the historians of the 9th 
to nth centuries to support their fictions. It may, however, be 
mentioned that Giraldus Cambrensis and the Speculum Regde 
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! state in all seriousness that certain of the inhabitants of Ossory 
were able at will to assume the form of wolves, and similar 
stories are not infrequent in Irish romance. 

Conversion to Christianity .—In the beginning of the 4th century 
there was an organized Cliristian church in Britain; and in 
view of the intimate relations existing between Wales and 
Ireland during that century it is safe to conclude that there were 
Christians in Ireland before the time of .St Patrick. Returned 
colonists from south Wales, traders and the raids of the Irish 
in Britain with the consequent influx of British captives sold 
into slavery must have introduced the knowledge of Chri.stianity 
into the island considerably before a.u. 400. In this connexion 
it is interesting to find an Irishman named Filh (also called 
Iserninus) associated with St Patrick at Auxerre. Further, 
the earliest Latin words introduced into Irish show the influence 
of British pronunciation {e.g. 0 . Ir. trindoit from trimlit-em 
shows the Brythonic change of d to li). Irish records preserve 
the names of three shadowy pre-Patrician saints who were 
connected with south-east Ireland, Declan, Ailbe and Ciaran. 

In one source the great heresiarch Pelagius is stated to have 
been a Scot. He may have been descended from an Irish family 
settled in south Wales. We have also the statement ot Prosper 
of Aquitaine that Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine as first 
bishop to the Scots that believe in (ihnst. But though we may 
safely assume that a number of scattered communities existed 
in Ireland, and probably not in the south alone, it is unlikely 
that there was any organization before the time of St Patrick. 
This mission arose out of the visit of St Germanus of Auxerre 
to Britain. The British bishops had grown alarmed at the rapid 
growth of Pelagianism in Britain and sought the aid of the Gaulish 
church. A synod summoned for the occasion commissioned 
Germanus and Lupus to go to Britain, which they accordingl)' 
did in 429; Pope Celestine, we are told, had given his sanction 
to the mission through the deacon Palladius. The heresy was 
successfully stamped out in Britain, but distinct traces of it 
are to be found some three centuries later in Ireland, and it is to 
Irish monks on the Kuropcan continent that we owe the preserva¬ 
tion of the recently discovered copies of Pelagius’s Commentary. 
Palladius’s activity in Britain probably marked him out as the 
man to undertake the task of bringing Ireland into touch with 
Western Christianity. In any ca.se Prosper and the Irish Annals 
represent him as arriving in Ireland in 431 with episcopal rank. 
His missionary activity unfortunately is extremely obscure. 
Tradition associates his name with Co. Wicklow, but Irish 
sources state that after a brief sojourn there he proceeded to 
the land of the Piets, among whom he was beginning to labour 
when his career was cut short by death. 

St Patrick .—At this juncture Germanus of Auxerre decided 
to consecrate his pupil Patrick for the purpose of carrying on 
the work begun by Palladius. Patrick would possess several 
qualifications for the dignity of a missionary bishop to Ireland. 
Born in Britain about 389, he had been carried into slavery in 
Ireland when a youth of sixteen. He remained with his master 
for seven years, and must have had ample opportunity for 
observing the conditions, and learning the language, of the 
people around him; and such knowledge would have been 
indispensable to the Chri.stian bishop in view of the peculiar 
state of Irish society (see Patrick, St). The new bishop landed 
in Wicklow in 432. Leinster was probably the province in which 
Christianity was already most strongly represented, and Patrick 
may have entrusted this part of his sphere to tvio fellow-workers 
from Gaul, Auxilius and Lserninus. At any rate he seems rather 
to have addressed himself more especially to the task of founding 
churches in Meath, Ulster and Connaught. In Ireland the 
land nominally belonged to the tribe, but in reality a kind of 
feudal system existed. In order to succeed with the body of the 
tribe it was neces.sary to secure the adherence of the chief. The 
conversion in consequence was in large measure only apparent; 
and such pagan superstitions and practices as did not run 
directly counter to the new teaching were tolerated by the 
saint. Thus, whilst the mass of the people practically still 
continued in heathendom, the apostle was enabled to found 
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churches and schools and educate a priesthood which should 
provide the most effective and certain means of conversion. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that his success was as rapid 
or as complete as is generally assumed. There can be no doubt 
that he met with great opposition both from the high-king 
I/)igaire and from the druids. But though Loigaire refused 
to desert the faith of his ancestors we are told that a number 
of his nearest kinsmen accepted Christianity ; and if there be 
any truth in the story of the codification of the Brehon Laws 
we gather that he realized that the future belonged to the new 
religion. St Patrick’s work seems to fall under two heads. In 
the first place he planted the faith in parts of the north and west 
which had probably not yet heard the gospel. He also organized 
the already existing Christian communities, and with this in 
view founded a church at Armagh as his metropolitan see (444). 
It is further due to him that Ireland became linked up with 
Rome and the Christian countries of the Western church, and 
that in consequence Latin wa.s introduced as the language of the 
church. It seems probable that St Patrick consecrated a 
considerable number of bishops with small but definite dioceses 
which doubtless coincided in the main with the territories of the 
tuatha. In any case the ideal of the apostle from Britain was 
.almost certainly very' different from the monastic system in vogue 
in Ireland in the 6th and 7th centuries. 

The Early Irish Church. —The church founded by St Patrick 
was doubtless in the main identical in doctrine with the churches 
of Britain and Gaul and other branches of the Western church ; 
hut after the recall of the Homan legions from Britain the Irish 
church was shut off from the Roman world, and it us only natural 
that there shotild not have been any great amount of scruple 
with regard to orthodox doctrine. This would explain the 
survival of the writings of Pelagius in Ireland until the 8th 
century. Even fblumba himself, in his Intin hymn Altus 
l>rosatvr, was suspected by Gregory the Great of favouring Arian 
doctrines. After the death of .St Patrick there was apparently 
a relapse into paganism in many parts of the island. The church 
itself gradually became grafted on to the feudal organization, 
the result of which was the peculiar system which we find in the 
6th and 7th centuries. Wherever Roman law and municipal 
institutions had been in force the church was modelled on the 
civil society. The bishops governed ecclesiastical districts 
co-ordinate with the civil divisions. In Ireland there were no 
cities and no municipal institutions ; the nation consisted of 
groups of tribes connected by kinship, and loo.sely held together 
by a feudal system which we shall examine later. Although 
St Patrick endeavoured to organize the Irish church on regular 
diocesan lines, after his death an approximation to the lay 
system was under the circumstances almost inevitable. When a 
I'hief became a Christian and bestowed lands on the church, he 
at the .same time transferred all his rights as a chief; but these 
rights still remained with his sept, albeit subordinate to the 
uses of the church. At first all church offices were exclusively 
confined to members of the sept. In this new sept there was 
consequently a twofold succession. The religious sept or family 
consisted in the first instance not only of the ecclesiastical 
persons to whom the gift was made, but of all the celi or vassals, 
tenants and slaves, connected with the land bestowed. The 
head was the coarb (Ir. comarba, “ co-heir "), i.e. the inheritor 
both of the spiritual and temporal rights and privileges of the 
founder; he in his temporal capacity exacted rent and tribute 
like other chiefs, and made war not on temporal chiefs only, the 
spectacle of two coarbs making war on each other not being 
unusual. The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth from a 
parent family generally remained in subordination to it, in the 
same way that the spreading branches of a ruling family remained 
in general subordinate to it. The heads of the secondary families 
were also called the coarbs of the original founder. Thus there 
were coarbs of Columba at Iona, Kells, Derry, Durrow and 
other places. The coarb of the chief spiritual foundation was 
called the high coarb (ard-chomarba). The coarb might be a 
bishop or only an abbot, but in either case all the ecclesiastics 
in the family were subject to him ; in this way it frequently 


happened that bishops, though their superior functions were 
recognized, were in subjection to abbots who were only priests, 
as in the case of St Columba, or even to a woman, as in the case 
of St Brigit. This singular as.sociation of lay and spiritual 
powers was liable to the abuse of allowing the whole succession 
to fall into lay hands, as happened to a large extent in later 
times. The temporal chief had his steward who superintended 
the collection of his rents and tributes ; in like manner the coarb 
of a religious sept had his airchinncck (Anglo-Irish erenach, 
herenach), who.se office was generally, but not necessarily, 
hereditary. The office embodied in a certain .sense the lay 
succession in the family. 

P'rom the beginning the life of the converts must have been 
in some measure coenobitic. Indeed it could hardly have been 
otherwise in a pagan and half-savage land. St Patrick himself 
in his Confession makes mention of monks in Ireland in connexion 
with his mission, but the few glimpses we get of the monastic 
life of the decades immediately following his death prove that 
the earliest type of coenobium differed considerably from that 
known at a later period. The coenobium of the end of the sth 
century consisted of an ordinary sept or family whose chief 
had become Christian. After making a gift of his lands the chief 
either retired, leaving it in the hands of a coarb, or remained as 
the religious head himself. The family went on with their usual 
avocations, but some of the men and women, and in some cases 
all, practised celibacy, and all joined in fasting and prayer. It 
may be inferred from native documents that grave disorders 
were prevalent under this sytem. A severer and more exclusive 
type of monasticism succeeded this primitive one, but apart 
from the separation of the sexes the general character never 
entirely changed. 

Diocesan organization as understood in countries under Roman 
Law being unknown, there was not that limitation of the number 
of bishops which territorial jurisdiction renders necc.ssary, and 
consequently the number of bishops increased beyond all pro¬ 
portions. Thus, St Mochta, abbot of Louth, and a reputed 
disciple of St Patrick, is stated to have had no less than 100 
bishops in his monastic family. All tlie bishops in a coenobium 
were subject to the abbot ; but besides the bishop in the monastic 
families, every lualh or tribe had its own bishop. The church 
in Ireland having been evolved out of the monastic nuclei 
already described the tribe bishop was an episcopal development 
of a somewhat later period. He was an important personage, 
his status being fixed in the Brehon laws, from which we learn 
that his honour price was seven cumals, and that he had the 
right to be accompanied by the same number of followers as a 
petty king. The power of the bishops was considerable, as they 
were strong enough to resist the kings with regard to the right 
of sanctuary, ever a fertile source of dissension. The tuath 
bishop in later centuries corre.sponded to the diocesan bishop as 
closely as it was possible in two systems so different as tribal 
and municipal government. When diocesan jurisdiction was 
introduced into Ireland in the 12th century the tuath became a 
diocese. Many of the old dioceses represent ancient tuatha, 
and even enlarged modern dioceses coincide with the territories 
of ancient tribal states. Thus the diocese of Kilmacduagh was 
the territory' of the Hui Fiachrach Aidne ; that of Kilfenora 
was the tribe land of Corco-Mruad or Corcomroe. Many deaneries 
also represent tribe territories. Thus the deanery of Musgrylin 
(Co. Cork) was the ancient Muscraige Mitaine, and no doubt had 
its tribe bishop in ancient times. Bishops without dioceses and 
monastic bishops were not unknown outside Ireland in the Eastern 
and Western churches in very early times, but they had dis¬ 
appeared with rare exceptions in the 6th century when the Irish 
reintroduced the monastic bishops and the monastic church 
into Britain and the continent. 

In the Sth and 9th centuries, when the great emigration of 
Irish scholars and ecclesiastics took place, the number of wander¬ 
ing bishops without dioceses became a reproach to the Irish 
church ; and there can be no doubt that it led to much incon¬ 
venience and abuse, and was subversive of the stricter discipline 
that the popes had succeeded in establishing in the Western 
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church. They were accusedof ordaining serfs without the consent 
of their lords, consecrating bishops per saltmi, i.e. of making 
men bishops who had not previously received the orders of 
priests, and of permitting bishops to be consecrated by a single 
bishop. This custom can hardly, however, be a reproach to the 
Irish church, as the nractice was never held to be invalid ; and 
besides, the Nicene canons of discipline were perhaps not known 
in Ireland until comparatively late times. The isolated position 
of Ireland, and the exi.stence of tribal organization in full vigour, 
explain fully the anomidies of Irish discipline, rwany of which 
were also survivals of the early Christian practices before the 
complete organization of the church 

After the death of St Patrick the bond between the numerous 
church families which his authority supplied was greatly relaxed ; 
and the saint’s most formidable opponents, the droids, probably 
regained much of their old power. The transition period which 
follows the loosening of a people’s faith in' its old religion and 
before the authority of the new is universally accepted is always 
a time of confusion and relaxation of morals. Such a period 
appears to have followed the fervour of St Patrick’s time. 
To judge from the early literature the marriage-tie .seems to 
have Iteen regarded very lightly, and there can be little doubt that 
pagan marriage customs were practised long after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. The Brehon Laws assume the existence 
of married as well as unmarried clergy, and when St Patrick 
was seeking a bishop for the men of l^inster he asked for “ a 
man of one wife.” Marriage among the secular clergy went on 
in Ireland until the T5th century. Like the (iaulish druids 
described by Caesar, the poet {fili) and the druid possessed a 
huge stock of unwritten native lore, probably enshrined in 
verse which was learnt by rote by their pupils. The exalted 
position occupied by the learned class in ancient trclan<l perhap.-i 
affords the key to the wonderful outbursts of scholarly activity 
in Irish monasteries from the 6th to the 9th centuries. That 
.some of the filii embrared Christianity from the outset is evident 
from the story of Dubthach. As early as the second half of the 
ttli century Jinda, a royal prince of Oriel (e. 450-540), after 
spending some time at Whithorn Iwlook himself to Aranmore, 
off the coast of Galway, and founded a school there which 
attracted scholars from all over Ireland. The connexion between 
Ireland and Wales was strong in the 6th century, and it was from 
south Wales that the great reform movement in the Irish mon¬ 
asteries emanated. Findian of Clonard (c. 470-548) is usually 
n-garded as the institutor of the type of monastery for which 
Ireland became so famous during the next few centuries. He 
spent some time in Wales, where he came under the influence of 
St David, Gildas and Cadoc; and on returning to Ireland he 
founded his famous monastery at t'lonard (Co. Meath) about 
520. Here no less than 5000 students are said to have received 
instruction at the same time. Such a monastery consisted of 
countless tiny huts of wattles and day (or, where stone was 
plentiful, of beehive cells) built by the pupils and enclosed by 
a losse, or trench, like a permanent military encampment. 
The pupils sowed their own corn, fished in the streams, and 
milked their own cows. Instruction wa.s probably given in the 
open air. Twelve of Findian’s disciples became known as tire 
twelve apostles <rf Ireland, the monastic schools they founded 
becoming the greatest centres of learning and religious instmetion 
not only in Ireland, but in the whole of the west of Europe. 
Among the most famous were MoviTle (Co'. Down), founded by 
another Findian, r. 540; Clonmacnoise, founded by Kieran, 
541; Derry, founded by Columba, 546; Clonfert, founded by 
Brendan, 552, Bangor, founded in 558 by ('oragidl; Durrow, 
founded by Columba, c. 555. The chief reform due to the 
influence of the British church * seems to have been the intro¬ 
duction of monastic life in the strict sen.se of the word, i.e. 
communities entirely separated from the laity with complete 
separation of the sexes. 

One almost immediate outcome of the reformation effected 

* It seems probable that the celebrated monasitery of Whithorn 
in Galloway played some part in the reform movement, at any rate 
in the north of Ireland. Inndian of Moville spent some years tlwre. 


by Findian was that wonderful spirit of missionaxy enterprise 
which made the name of Scot and of Ireland so well known 
throughout Europe, while at the same time the Irish were 
being driven out of their colonies in Wales and south-west Britain 
owing to the advance of the Saxon power. In 563 Columba 
founded the monastery of Hi (Iona), which spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel among the Piets of the Scottish mainland. From 
this same solitary outpost went forth the illustrious Aidaa to 
plant another Iona at Lindisfarnc, wluch, “ long alder the poor 
parent brotherhood had fallen to decay, expanded itself into the 
bishopric of Durham.” And Lightfoot claims for Aidan “ the 
first place in the evangelization of the English race. Augustine 
was the apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the apostle of England." 
In 590 Cohimbanus, a native of Leinster (h. 543), went forth 
from Bangor, accompanied by twelve companions, to preach the 
Gospel on the continent of Europe. Columbanus was the first 
of the long stream of famous Irish monks who left their traces 
in' Italy, Switzerland, Germany and France; amongst them 
being Gallus or St Goll, founder of St Gallen, Kilian of Wurzburg, 
Virgil of Salzburg, Cathald of Tarentuni and numerous others. 
At the beginning of the 8th century a long series of missionary 
establishments extended from the mouths of the Meuse and 
Rhine to the Rhone and the Alps, whilst many others founded by 
Germans are the offspring of Irish mon^. Willibrord, the 
apostle of the Frisians, for instance, spent twelve years in 
Ireland, Other Irishmen seeking remote places wherein to lead 
the lives of anchorites, studded the numerous i.sknds on the 
we.st coast of Scotland with their little buildings. Cormac ua 
Liathain, a disciple of St Columba, visited the Orkneys, and 
when the Northmen first discovered Iceland they found there 
books and other traces of the early Irish church. It may be 
mentioned that the geographer Dicuil who lived at the court 
of Charlemagne gives a description of Iceland which must have 
been obtained from some one who had l.ieen there. 'I’hc peculi¬ 
arities which owing to Ireland's isolation had survived were 
brought into prominence when the Irish missionaries came into 
contact with Roman ccclesia.stics. The chief points of difference 
were the calculation of Easter and the form of the tunsure, in 
addition to questions of discipline such as the coiisei ration of 
bishops per saltuin and bishops without dioceses. With regard 
to tonsure it would seem tliat the druids sluived the front part of 
the head from ear to ear. St Patrick doubtless introduced 
the ordinary coronal tonsure, but in the period following his 
death the old dniitlical tonsure was again revived. In the 
calculation of Easter the Irish employed the old Roman and 
Jewish 84-years’ cycle which they may have received from 
St Patrick and which had once prevailed all over Europe. Shut 
off from the world, they were probably ignorant of tlie new 
cycle of 532 years which had boon adopted by Rome in 463. 
This question aroused a controversy which waxetl hottest m 
England, and as the Irish monks stubbornly adhered to their 
traditions they were vehemently attacked by their opponents. 
As early as 633 the church of the south of Ireland, which had 
been more in contact -with Gaul, had been won over to tEe 
Roman method of computation. The north and Iona on tlie 
other hand refused to give in until Adiimniin induced the nortli 
of Ireland to yield in 697, while Iona held out until 716, although 
by this time the monastery had lost its influence in Piclland. 
Owing to these controversies the real work of the emly Irish 
missionaries in converting the pagans of Britain and central 
Europe, and sowing the seeds of culture there, is apt to be 
overlooked. Thus, when the Anglo-Saxon, Winfrid, sumamed 
Boniface, appeared in the kingdom of the Franks as papal 
legate in 723, to romanize tlie existing church of the time, neither 
the Franks, the Thuringians, the Alemonni nor the Bavarians 
could be considered as pagtuis. What Irish missionaries and 
their foreign pupils had implanted for more than a century 
quite independently of Rome, Winfrid orgsmized and established 
under Roman authority partly force of arms. 

During the four centuries which elapsed between the arrival 
oif St Patrick and the establishment of a centrM state in Dublin 
by the Norsemen the lustory of Ireland; is almost a blank as 
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regards outstanding events. From the tinre that the Milesians 
of Tara had come to be recognized as suzerains of the whole 
island all political development ceases. The annals contain 
nothing save a record of intcrtribat warfare, which the high-king 
was rarely powerful enough to stay. The wonderful achievements 
of the Irish monks did not affect the body politic as a whole, 
and it may be doubted if there was my distinct advance in 
civilization in Ireland from the time of Niafl Noigiallach to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Niall’s posterity held the position of 
ardri uninterruptedly until 1002. Four of his sons, Loigaire, 
Conall Crimthand, Fiacc and Maine, settled in Meath and 
adjoining territories, and their posterity were called'the southern 
Hy Neill. The other four, Eogan, Enna Find, Cairpre and 
Conan Gulban, occupied the northern part of Ulster. Their 
descendants were known as the northern Hy Neill.* Tlie 
descendants of Eogan were the O’Neills and their numerous 
kindred septs; the posterity of Conall Gulban were the O’Donnells 
and their kindred septs. Niall died in 406 in the English Channel 
whilst engaged in a marauding expedition. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Dathi, son of Fiachra, son of Eochaid Muigmedoin, 
who is stated to have been struck by li^tning at the foot of the 
Alps in 428. Loigaire, son of Niall (428-463), is identified with 
the story of St Patrick. According to tradition it was during 
his reign that the codification of the Senckus Mnr took place. 
A well-known story represents him as constantly at war with 
the men of Leinster. Jlis successor, Ailill Molt (463-483), son 
of Dathi, is remarkable as being the kst high-king for 500 years 
who was not a direct descendant of Niall. 

In 503 a body of colonists under Fergus, son of Err, moved 
from Dalriada to Argyll and effected .settlements there. The 
< in unistances which enabled the Scots to succeed in occupying 
Kinl\re and Islay cannot now be ascertained. The little 
kingdom had great difficulty to maintain itself, and its varying 
fortunes are very obscure. Neither is it clear that bodies of 
■Scots hud not already migrated to Argyll. Diarmait, .son of 
Fergus Cerbaill (544 565), of the southern ily Neill, undoubtedly 
professed Christianity though he still clung to many pagan 
practices, such as polygamy and the use of druidical incantations 
in battle, 'llie annals represent him as getting into trouble 
with the Church on account of his violation of the right of 
sanctuary. At an assembly held at Tara in 554 Curnan, son of the 
king of Connaught, slew a nobleman, a crime punishable with 
death. The author of the deed fled for sanctuary to St Columba. 
lliit Diarmait pursued him, and disregarding the opposition 
of the .saint seized Curnan and hanged him. St Cokimbu’s 
kinsmen, the northern Hy Neill, took up the quarrel, and attacked 
and defeated the king at Culdreimne in 561. In this battle 
Diarmait is stated to have emploved druids to form an atrhe 
driiad (fence of protection ?) round his host. A few years later 
Diarmait seized by force the chief of Hy Maine, who had .slain 
his herald and had taken refuge with St Ruadan of Lothra. 
Accoiding to the legend the saint, accompanied by St Brendan 
of birr, followed the king to Tara and solemnly cursed it, from 
which time it was deserted. It has been suggested that Tara 
was abandoned during the plague of 548-549. Others have 
surmised that it was abandoned as a regular place of residence 
long before this, soon after the northern and sotithem branches 
of the Hy Neill bad consolidated their power at Ailech and in 
We.stmeath. Whatever truth there may be in the legend, it 
demonstrates conclusively the absence of a rallying point where 
the idea of a central government might have taken root. Aed, 
son of Ainmite (572-598) of the northern Hy Neill, figures 
prominently in the story of St Columba. It was during his 
reign that the famous assembly of Drumcct (near Newtown- 
limavaddy in Co. Derry) was held. The story goes that the 
JUid had increased in number to such an extent that they included 
one-tliird of the freemen. There was thus quite an army of 
impudent swaggering idlers roaming about the country and 

' The O’Neills who played such an important part in later Irish 
history do not take their name from Niall Ndiglaflach, thouRh ttiey 
are descended from him. They take their name from Niall Cliindub 
(d. 919). 


quartering themselves mi the chiefs and nobles during the winter 
and spring, story-telling, and lampooning those who dared to 
hesitate to comply with their demands. 

Some idea of the style of living of the learned professions 
in early ireland may be gathered from the income enjoyed in 
later times by the Kterati of Tfr ConaiM (Co. Donegal). It has 
been computed tliat no less than £2000 was set aside yearly in 
this small state for the maintenance of the class. No wonder, 
then, that Aed determined to banish them from Ireland. At 
the convention of Drumcet the number of iilid was greatly 
reduced, lends were assigned for their maintenance, the oltams 
were required to open schools and to su]^rt the inferior bards 
os teachers. 'Hiis reform may have helped to foster the cultiva¬ 
tion of the native literature, and it is possible that we owe to it 
the preservation of the Ulster quc. But dite Irish were un¬ 
fortunately incapable of rising above the saga, consisting of a 
mixture of pmso and verse. Their gi^test achievement in 
literature dates back to the dn-wn of history, and we find no 
more trace of development in the world of letters than in the 
political sphere. The Irishman, in his own language at any rate, 
seems incapable of a sustained literary effort, a consequence of 
which is that he invents the most intricate measures. Sense 
is thus too frequently sacrificed to sound. The influence of the 
professional literary class kept the clan spirit alive with their 
elaborate genealogies, and in their poems they only pandered 
to the vanity and ■vices of their patrons. That no new ideas 
' came in may be gathered from the fact that the bulk of Irish 
literature so far published dates from before 800, though the 
MSS. which contain it are much later. Bearing in. mind how 
largely the Finn cycle is modelled cn the older Ulster epic, works 
of originality composed between 1000 and 1600 are with one or 
two exceptions conspicuously absent. 

At the convention of Drumcet the status of the Dalriadic 
settlement in Argyll was also regulated. The ardri desired to 
make the colony an Iri.sh state tributary to the high-king; but 
on the special pleading of St Columba it was allowed to remain 
independent. Aed lost his life in endeavouring to exact the 
borotna tribute from Brandub, king of Leinster, who defeated 
him at Dunbolg in 598. After several .short reigns the throne 
was occupied by Aed’s son Domnall (627-641). His predecessor, 
Siiibne Menn, had been slain by the king of Dakraide, Congal 
C.'ken. The latter was driven out of the countrs- by Domnall, 
whereupon Congal collected an army of foreign adventurers made 
up of Saxoas, Dalriadic Scots, Britons and Piets to regain his 
lands and to avenge himself on the high-king. In a sanguinary 
encounter at Mag Raith (Moira in Co. Down), which forms the 
subject of a celebrated romance, Congal was slain and the power 
of the settlement in Kintyre weaikened for a considerable period, 
A curious feature of Ily Neil! rule about this time was joint 
kingship. From 563 to 656 there were no less than five such 
pairs. In 681 St Moling of Ferns prevailed upon the ardri 
Finnachta (674-690) to renounce for ever the borotna, tribute, 
which had ulway.s been a source of friction between the supreme 
king and the ruler of Leinster. This was, however, unfortunately 
not the last of the horoma. Fergal (711-722). in tiding to enforce 
it again, was skin in a famous battle at Allen in Kildare. As 
a setiuel Fergal’s son, Aed Allan (7.34-74,5), defeated the men 
of Leinster with great slaughter at Ballyshannon (Co. Kildare) 
in 737. If there was so little cohesion among the various pro¬ 
vinces it is small wonder that Ireland fell such an easy prey to 
the Vikings in the next century. In 697 an assembly was held 
at Tara in which a law kno'wn as Cdin Adamndtn was passed, 
at the instance of Adamndn, prohibiting women from taking 
part in battle; a decision that shows how far Ireland with its 
tribal sy.stem kgged behind Teutonic and Latin countries in 
civilization. A similar enactment exempting the clergy, known 
as Cdin Patraic, was agreed to in 803. The .story goes that the 
ardri Aed Oirdnigthe (797-819) made a hostile incursion into 
Leinster and forced the primate of Armagh and all his clergy to 
attend him. When representations were made to tlie king as to 
the impropriety of his conduct, he referred the matter to his 
adviser, Fotluid, who was also a cleric, Fothud pronounced that 
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the clergy should be exempted, and three verses purporting to 
be his decision are still extant. 

Invasion oj the Northmen. —The first incursion of the Northmen 
took place in a.d. 795, when they plundered and burnt the church 
of Rechru, now Lambay, an island north of Dublin Bay. When 
thi.i event occurred, the power of the over-king was a mere 
shadow. The provincial kingdoms had split up into more or 
less independent principalities, almost constantly at war with 
each other. The oscillation of the centre of power between 
Meath and Tir Eogain, according as the ardri belonged to the 
southern or northern Hy Neill, produced corresponding per¬ 
turbations in the balance of parties among the minor kings, 
llte army consisted of a number of tribes, each commanded by 
its own chief, and acting as so many independent units without 
cohesion. The tribesmen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who 
in turn owed a kind of conditional allegiance to the over-king, 
depending a good deal upon the ability of the latter to enforce it. 
A chief might through pique or other causes withdraw his tribe 
even on the eve of a battle without such defection being deemed 
dishonourable. What the tribe was to the nation or the province, 
the fine or sept was to the tribe itself. The head of a sept had a 
voice not only in the question of war or peace, for that was 
determined by the whole tribe, but in all subsequent operations. 
However brave the individual soldiers of such an army might be, 
the army itself was unreliable against a well-organized and 
disciplined enemy. Again, such tribal forces were only levies 
gathered together for a few weeks at most, unprovided with 
military stores or the means of transport, and consequently 
generally unprepared to attack fortifications of any kind, and 
liable to melt away as quickly as they were gathered together. 
Admirably adapted for a sudden attack, such an army was 
wholly unfit to carry on a regular campaign or take advantage 
of a victory, 'iliese defects of the Irish military system were 
abundantly shown throughout the Viking period and also in 
Anglo-Norman times. 

The first invaders were probably Norwegians' from Hordaland 
in .search of plunder and captives. 'ITheir attacks were not 
confined to the .sea-coasts ; they were able to ascend the rivers 
in their ships, and already in 801 they are found on the upper 
Shannon. At the outset the invaders arrived in small bodies, 
but as the.se met with considerable resistance large fleets com¬ 
manded by powerful Vikings followed. With such forces it 
was possible to put fleets of boats on the inland lakes. Rude 
earthen or stockaded forts, serving as magazines and places of 
retreat, were erected ; or in some ca.ses use was made of strong¬ 
holds already existing, such as Dun Almain in Kildare. Dunlavin 
in Wicklow and Fermoy in Cork. Some of these military posts 
in course of time became trading stations or grew into towns. 
During the first half of the 9th century attacks were incessant 
in most parts of the Island. In 801 we find Norwegians on the 
upper Shannon ; in 820 the whole of Ireland was harried ; and 
five years later we hear of Vikings in Co. Dublin, Meath, Kildare, 
Wicklow, Queen’s Co., Kilkenny and ’f'ipperary. Howevei, 
the invaders do not appear to have acted in concert until 830. 
About this time a powerful leader, named Turgeis (Turgesius), 
accompanied by two nobles, Saxolb and Dumrair (Thorir), 
arrived with a “ royal fleet.” Sailing up the Shannon they 
built strongholds on Lough Rec and devastated f^mnaught and 
Meath. Eventually Turgeis established himself in Armagh, 
whilst his wife Ota settled at Clonmacnoise and profaned the 
monastery church with pagan rites. Indeed, the numerous 
ecclesiastical estahli.shmenis appear to have been quite as much 
the object of the invaders’ fury' as the civil authorities. The 
monastery of Armagh was rebuilt ten times, and as often de¬ 
stroyed. It was sacked three times in one month. Turgeis 
him.self is reported to have usurped the abbacy of Armagh. 
I’o escape from the continuous attacks on the monasteries, Irish 
monks and scholars fled in large numbers to the continent 
carrying with them their precious books. Among them were 

’ At this period it is extremely difficult to distinguish between 
Norwegians and Danes on account of the close connexion between 
the ruling families of both countries. 
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many of the greatest lights in the world of letters of the time, 
such as Sedulius Scottus and Jolianncs Scottus Erigena. The 
figure of Turgeis has given rise to considerable discussion, as 
there is no mention of him in Scandinavian sources. It seems 
probable that his Norwegian name was Thorgils and he was 
possibly related to Godfred, father of Olaf the White, who figures 
prominently in Irish history a little later. Turgeis appar¬ 
ently united the Viking forces, as he is styled the first king of 
the Norsemen in Ireland. A permanent sovereignty over the 
whole of Ireland, such as Turgeis seems to have aimed at, was 
then as in later times impossible because of the state of society. 
During his lifetime various cities were founded—the first on 
Irish soil. Dublin came into existence in 840, and Waterford 
and Limerick appear in history about the same time. Although 
the Norsemen were constantly engaged in conflict with the 
Irish, these cities soon became important commercial centres 
trading with England, France and Norway. Turgeis was 
raptured and drowned by the ardri Maelsechlainn in 844, and 
two years later Domrair was slain. However cruel and rapacious 
the Vikings may have been, the work of disorder and ruin was 
not all theirs. The condition of the country afforded full scope 
for the jealousy, hatred, cupidity and vanity which characterize 
the tribal state of political society. For instance, Fedilmid, 
king of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity 
of the misfortunes of the country to revive the claims of the 
Munster dynasty to be king.s of Ireland. To enforce this claim 
he ravaged and plundered a large part of the country, took 
hostages from Niall Caille the over-king (833-845), drove out the 
comarba of St Patrick, or archbishop of Armagh, and for a whole 
year occupied his place as bishop. On his return he plundered 
the termon lands of Clonmacnoise “ up to the church door,” an 
exploit which was repeated the following year. There is no 
mention of his having lielped to drive out the foreigners. 

For some years after the death of Turgeis the Norsemen 
appear to have lacked a leader and to have been hard pressed. 
It was during this period that Dublin was chosen as the point 
of concentration for their forces. In 848 a Danish fleet from 
the south of England arrived in Dublin Bay. The Danes are 
called in Irish Dubgaill, or black foreigners, as distinguished 
from the Fmdgaill? or white foreigners, i.e. Norwegians. The 
origin of these terms, as also of the Irish name for Norway 
(Lochlann), is obscure. At first the Danes and Norwegians 
appear to have made common cause, but two years later the 
new city of Dublin was stormed by the Danes. In 851 the 
Dublin Vikings succeeded in vanquishing the Danes after a 
three days’ battle at .Snaim .^ignech (Carlingford Lough), 
whereupon the defeated party under their leader Horm took 
service with Cerball, king of Ossory. Even in the first half of 
the 9th century there must have been a great deal of inter¬ 
marriage between the invaders and the native population, due 
in part at any rate to the number of captive women who were 
carried off. A mixed race grew’ up, recruited by many Irish 
of pure blood, whom a love of adventure and a lawless spirit 
led away. This heterogeneous population was called Gallgoidel 
or foreign Iristi (whence the modern name Galloway), and like 
their northern kinsmen they betook themselves to the sea and 
practised piracy. The Christian element in this mixed .society 
soon lapsed to a large extent, if not entirely, into paganism. 
The Scandinavian settlements were almost wholly confined to 
the seaport towns, and except Dublin included none of the 
surrounding territory. Owing to its position and the character 
of the country about it, especially the coast-land to the north of 
the Lifiey which formed a kind of border-land between the 
territories of the kings of Meath and Leinster, a considerable 
tract passed into the possession of so powerful a city as Dublin. 

The social and political condition of Ireland, and the pastoral 
occupation of the inhabitants, were unfavourable to the develop¬ 
ment of foreign commerce, and the absence of coined money 
among them shows that it did not exist on an extensive scale. 

“ This name survives in Fingall, the name of a district north of 
Dutilin city. Dubgall is contained in the proper names MacDougall, 
MacDowcll. 
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The foreign articles of luxury (dress, ornaments, wine, &c.) 
required by them were brought to the great oenachs or fairs held 
periodically in various parts of the country. A flourishing 
commerce, however, soon grew up in the Scandinavian towns ; 
mints were established, and many foreign traders—Flemings, 
Italians and others—settled tliere. It was through these 
Scandinavian trading communities that Ireland came into 
contact with the rest of Europe in the nth and 12th centuries. 
If evidence were needed it is only necessary to point to the names 
of three of the Irish provinces, Ulster, Leinster, Munster, which 
are formed from the native names (Ulaid, Laigin, Muma-tt) 
with the addition of Norse stailr; and the very name by which 
the island is now generally known is Scandinavian in form 
( Ira-land, the land of the Irish). The settlers in the Scandinavian 
towns early came to be looked upon by the native Irish as so 
many septs of a tribe added to the .system of petty states forming 
the Irish political system. They soon mixed in the domestic 
quarrels of neighbouring tribes, at first selling their protection, 
but afterwards as vassals, sometimes as allies, like the septs and 
tribes of the Goidel among themselves. The latter in turn ai-led 
in similar capacities with the Irish-Norwegian chiefs. Irish 
tribes often forming part of the Scandinavian armies in Britain. 
This intercourse led to frequent intermarriage between the chiefs 
and nobility of the two peoples. As an instance, the case of 
Cerball, king of Ossory (d. 887), may be cited. Eyvindr. sur- 
named AustmaSr, “ the east-man,” ^ son of Bjorn, agreed to 
defend Cerball's territory on condition of receiving his daughter 
Raforta in marriage. Among the children of this marriage 
were Helgi Magri, one of the early settlers in Iceland, and 
Thurida, wife of Thorstein the Red. Three other daughters 
of Cerball married .Scandinavians: Gormfiaith (Kormloh) 
married Grimolf, who settled in Iceland, Fridgerda married 
'I'liorir Hyrna, and Ethne (Edna) married Hlohver, father of 
Earl .Sigurd Digri who fell at Clonlarf. Cerball’s son Domnall 
(l)ufnialr) was the founder of an Icelandic family, whilst the 
names Raudi and Baugr occur in the same family. Hence the 
occurrence of such essentially Irish names as Konall, Kjaran, 
Njall, Kormakr, Brigit. Kahlin, &c., among Icelanders and Nor¬ 
wegians cannot be a matter for surprise ; nor that a number of 
Norse words were introduced into Irish, notably terms connected 
with trade and the sea. 

The ol>scure contest between the Norwegians and Danes 
for supremacy in Dublin appears to have made the former feci 
the need of a powerful leader. At any rate, in 851-852 the king 
of Lochlann (Norway) sent his son Amlaib (Olaf the White) 
to assume sovereignty over the Norsemen in Ireland and to 
receive tribute and vassals. From this time it is possible to 
speak of a Scandinavian kingdom of Dublin, a kingdom which 
lasted almost without interruption until the Norman Conquest. 
The king of Dublin exercised overlordship over the other Viking 
communities in the island, and thus became the most dangerous 
opponent of the ardri, with whom he was constantly at variance. 
Amlaib was accompanied by Ivar, who is stated in one source 
to have been his brother. Some writers wish to identify this 
prince with the famous Ivar Beinlaus, son of Ragnar Lodbrok. 
Amlaib was opposed to the ardri Maelsechlainn I. (846-863) 
who had overcome Turgeis. This brave ruler gained a number of 
victories over the Norsemen, but in true Irish fashion they were 
never followed up. Although his successor Aed Finnliath 
(863-879) gave his daughter in marriage to Amlaib, no better 
relations were established. The king of Dublin was certainly 
the most commanding figure in Ireland in his day, and during 
his lifetime the Viking pow'er was greatly extended. In 870 
he captured the strongholds of Dumbarton and Dunseverick 
(Co. Antrim). He disappears from the scene in 873. One source 
represents him as dying in Ireland, but the circumstances are 
quite obscure. Ivar only survived Olaf two or three years, and 
it is stated that he died a Christian. During the ensuing period 
Dublin was the scene of constant family feuds, which weakened 

' III Anglo-Norman times the Scandinavians of Dublin and other 
cities are always called Ostmen, i.e. Eastmen ; hence the name 
Ostmanstown, now Oxmanstown, a part of the city of Dublin. 


its power to such an extent that in 901 Dublin and Waterford 
were captured by the Irish and were obliged to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the high-king. The Irish Annals state that 
there were no fresh invasions of the Northmen for about forty 
years dating from 877. During this period Ireland enjoy^ed 
comparative rest notwithstanding the intertribal feuds in which 
the Norse settlers shared, including the campaigns of Cormac, 
son of Cuilennan, the scholarly king-bishop of Cashel. 

Towards the end of this interval of repose a certain Sigtrygg, 
who was probably a great-grandson of the Ivar mentioned above, 
addressed him.self to the task of winning back the kingdom of his 
anc-estor. Waterford was retaken in 914 by Ivar, grandson of 
Ragnall and Earl Ottir, and Sigtrygg won a signal victory over 
the king of Leinster at Cenn Fuait (Co. Kilkenny ?) two years 
later. Dublin was captured, and the high-king Niall Glundub 
(910-919) prepared to oppose the invaders. A battle of prime 
importance was gained by Sigtrygg over the ardri, who fell 
fighting gallantly at Kilmashogue near Dublin in 919. Between 
920 and 970 the Scandinavian power in Ireland reached its zenith. 
The country was desolated and plundered by natives and 
foreigners alike. The lower Shannon was more thoroughly 
occupied by the Norsemen, with which fact the rise of Limerick 
is associated. Carlow, Kilkenny and the territory round I-ough 
Neagh were settled, and after the capture of Lough Erne in 932 
much of Longford was colonized. The most prominent figures 
at this time were Muirchertach “ of the leather cloaks,” son of 
Niall Glundub, Cellachan of Cashel and Amlaib (Olaf) Cuarin. 
The first-named waged constant warfare against the foreigners 
and was the most formidable opponent the Scandinavians had 
yet met. In his famous circuit of Ireland (941) he took all the 
provincial kings, as well as the king of Dublin, as hostages, and 
after keeping them for five months at Ailech he handed them 
over to the feeble titular ardri. showing that his loyalty was 
greater than his ambition. Unlike Muirchertach, Cellachan of 
Cashel, the hero of a late romance, was not particular whether 
he fought for or against the Norsemen. In 920 Sigtrygg (d. 927) 
was driven out of Dublin by his brother (Jodfred (d. 934) and 
retired to York, where he became king of Northumbria. His 
sons Olaf and Godfred were expelled by Aithelstan. The former, 
better known as Amlaib (Olaf) Cuariln, married the daughter of 
Constantine, king of Scotland, and fought at Brunanburh (938). 
Born about 920, he perhaps became king of York in 941. 
Expelled in 944-945 he went to Dublin and drove out his cousin 
BlakAre, son of Godfred. At the same time he held sway over 
the kingdom of Man and the Isles. We find this romantic 
character constantly engaged on expeditions in England, Ireland 
and Scotland. In 956 Congalach, the high-king, was defeateel 
and slain by the Norse of Dublin. In 973 his son Domnall, 
in alliance with Amlaib, defeated the high-king Domnall O’Neill 
at Cell Mona (Kilmoon in Co. Meath). This Domnall O’Neill, 
son of Muirchertach,son of Niall Glundub, was the first to adopt 
the name O'Neill (Ir. ua, d= ” grandson ”). The tanists or heirs 
of the northern and southern Ily Neill having died, the throne 
fell to Maelsechlainn II., of the Gland Colmiin, the last of the 
Hy Neill who was undisputed king of Ireland. Maelsechlainn, 
who succeeded in 980, had already distinguished himself as king 
of Meath in war with the Norsemen. In the first year of his reign 
as high-king he defeated them in a bloody battle at Tara, in 
which Amlaib’s son, Ragnall, fell. This victory, won over the 
combined forces of the Scandinavians of Dublin, Man and tlie 
Isles, compelled Amlaib to deliver up all his captives and 
hostages,—among whom were Domnall Claen, king of Leinster, 
and several notables—to forgo the tribute which he had imposed 
upon the southern Hy Neill and to pay a large contribution of 
cattle and money. Amlaib’s spirit was so broken by this defeat 
that he retired to the monastery of Hi, where he died the .same 
year. 

The Dalcais Dynasty. —W'c have already seen that the dominant 
race in Munster traced descent from Ailill Aulom. The Cashel 
dynasty claimed to descend from his eldest son Eogan, whilst 
the Dalcassians of Clare derived their origin from a younger son 
Cormac Cas. Ailill Aulom is said to have ordained that the 
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succession to the tlirune should alternate between the two lines, 
as in the case of the Hy Neill. This, however, is perhaps a fiction 
of later poets who wished to give lustre to the ancestry of Brian 
Boruma, as very few of the Dalcais princes appear in the list 
of the kings of Cashel. The Dalcassians play no prominent part 
in history until, in the middle of the loth century, they were 
nded by Kennedy (Cenn^tig), son of Lorcon, king of Thomond 
(d. Q54), by whom their power was greatly extended. He left 
two sons, Mathgamain (Mahon) and Brian, called Brian Boruma, 
probably from a village near Killaloe." About the year 020 a 
Viking named lomrair, son of Elgi, had seized the lower Shannon 
and established him.self in Limerick, from which point constant 
incursions were made into all parts of Munster. After a period 
of guerrilla warfare in the woods of Thomond, Mathgamain 
concluded a truce with the foreigners, in which Brian refused to 
join. Thereupon Mathgamain crossed the Shannon and gained 
po.ssession of the kingdom of Cashel, a.s Dunchad, the repre¬ 
sentative of the older line, had just died. Receiving the support 
of several of the native tribc.s, he felt himself in a po.sition to 
attack the settlements of the foreigners m Munster. This aroused 
the ruler of Limerick, Ivar, who determined to carry the war 
into Thomond. He was supported by Maelmuad, king ol 
Desmond, and Donoban, king of Hy Fidgeinte, and Hy Cairpri. 
Their army was met by Mathgamain at Sulchoit near Tipperarv, 
where the Norsemen were defeated with great slaughter (968). 
This decisive \ictory gave the Dalcais Limerick, which tliey 
.sacked and fiiimt, and Mathgamain then took hostages of all 
the chiefs of Mun.ster. Jvar escaped to Britain, but returned 
after a year and entrenched himself at Inis Catluig (Scatter)' 
Island in the lower Shannon). A conspiracy was formed between 
Ivar and his son Duheenn and the two Munster chieftains 
Donoban and Maelmuad. Donobnn was married to the daughter 
of a Scandinavian king of Waterford, and his owm daughter was 
married to Ivar of Waterford.- In 976 Inis Cathaig was attacked 
and plundered by the Dalcais and the garrison, including Ivar 
imd Dubcenn. slain. Shortlv before this Mathgamain liad been 
murdered by Donoban, and Brian thus liecame king of Thomond, 
whilst Maelmuad succeeded to Cashel, In 977 Brian made a 
sudden and rapid inroad into Doiioban's territory, captured his 
fortress and slew the prince himself with a vast number of his 
followers. Maelmuad, the other conspirator, met with a like 
fate at Bclarli Lechta in Bamadcrg (near Ballyorgan). After 
this battle Brian was acknowledged king of all Munster (978). 
After reducing the Desi, who were in alliance with the Northmen 
of Waterford and Limerick, in 984 he suWued Os.sory and took 
hostages from the kings ol Jsa.st and West Leinster. In this 
manner he became virtually king of Leth Moga. 

This rapid rise of the Dalcassian leader was bound to bring 
him into conflict with the ariri. Already in 982 Maelscchluinn 
had invaded Thomond and uprooted the venerable tree under 
which the Dalcais rulers were inaugurated. After the battle of 
'I’ara he had placed his half-brother Gluniarind, son of Amlaib 
Ciiarin, in Dublin. This prince was murdered in 989 and was 
succeeded by Sigtry'gg Silkiskeggi, son of Amlaib and Gormflaith, 
sister of Maelmorda, king of Leinster. In the same year Mael- 
sechlainn took Dublin and imposed an annual tribute on the 
city. During these years there were frequent trials of strength 
between the ardri and the king of Munster. In 992 Brian invaded 
Meath, and four years kter Maelsechlainn defeated Brian in 
Munster. In 998 Brian ascended the Shannon with a large force, 
intending to attack Connaught, and Maelsechlainn, who received 
no support from the northern Hy Neill, came to terms with him. 
All hostages held by the over-king from the Northmen and Irish 
of Leth Moga were to he given up to Brian, which was a virtual 
surrender of all his rights over the soutliem half of Ireland; 
while Brian on his part recognized Maelsechlainn as sede king of 
Leth Cuinn. In 1000 Leinster revolted against Brian and 
entered into an alliance with the king of Dublin. Brian advanced 
towards the city, halting at a place called Glen Mama near 

‘ On the name see K. Meyer, Hnn, iv. pp. 71-73. 

“ Donahan, the son of this Ivar of Waterford, i.s ttie ancestor of 
the O'Donovans, Donoban that oi the O'Donovans. 


DunLivin .(Co. Wicklow). He was attacked by the aUied forces, 
who were repulsed witJi great slaughter. Maelmorda, king of 
Leinster, was taken prisoner, and Sigtrygg fled for protection to 
Ailecb. The victor gave proof at once that he was not only a 
clever general but also a skilful diplomatist. Maelmorda was 
restored to hi.s kingdom, Sigtrygg received Brian's daughter in 
marriage, whilst Brian took to himself the Dublin king’s 
mother, the notorious Gormflaith, who had already been divorced 
by Maelsechlainn. After thus establishing peace and consolidat¬ 
ing hi.s power, Brian returned to his residence Ceim Corad and 
matured his plan of obtaining the high-kingship for himself. 
When everything was ready he entered Mag Breg with an army 
consi',ting of his own troops, tlmse of Ossory, his South Connaught 
vas.sals and the Norsemen of Munster. Tlie king of Dublin 
also sent a small force to hi.s assistance, Maelsechlainn, taken 
by surprise and feeling himself unequal to tlie contest, 
endeavoured to gain time. An armistice was concluded, during 
which he was to decide whether he would give Brian hostages 
{t.t. abdicate) or not. He applied to the northern Hy Neill 
lo come to his assistance, and even offered to abdicate in favour 
of the chief of the anci Eogain, liut the latter refused unless 
Maelsechlainn undertook to rede to them half the territory 
of his own tribe, the Gland Colmdin. The attempt to unite the 
whole of the Eremoniau against the Eherian race and preserve 
a dynasty that had ruled Ireland fur Ooo years, having failed, 
Maelsechlainn submitted to Brian, and without an)' formal 
act of cession .the latter became ardri. During a reign of twelve 
years (1002-1014) he is said lo have effected raucli improvement 
in the country by the erection and repair of churches and schools, 
and the construction of bridges, causeways, roads and fortresses. 
V\ e are also told that he administered rigid and impartial justice 
and di.spen.sed royal hospitality. As he was liberal to the Ijards, 
tli. y did not forget his merits. 

Towards the end of Brian's reign a conspiracy was entered 
into between Maelmorda, king of Leinster, and hLs nephew 
•'ifflfygg of Dublin. The ultimate cause of this movement 
was an insull offered by Murchad, Brian's son, lo the king of 
l.cinster, who was egged on by his sister Gormflaith. Sigtrygg 
secured promises of assistance from Sigurd, earl of Orkney, and 
Brodir of Man. Hi the spring of 1014 Maelmorda and Sigtrygg 
had collertcd a considerable army in Dublin, consisting’of 
contingents from all the Scandinavian settlements in the west in 
addition to Maelmorda’s own Leinster forces, the whole being 
commanded by Sigurd, earl of Orkney. This powerful prince, 
whose mother was a daughter of Cerball of Ossory (d. 887), 
appears to have aimed at the supreme command of all the 
Scandinavian settlements of the west, and in the course of a 
few years conquered the kingdom of the Isles, Sutherland, Ross, 
Moray and Argyll. To meet such formidable opponents, Brian, 
now an old man unable to lead in person, mustered all the forces 
of Munster and Connaught, and was joined by Maelsechlainn 
in cxMnmand of the forces of Meath, The northern Hy Neill 
and the Ulaid took no part in the struggle. Brian advanced 
into the plain of Fingali, north of Dublin, where a council of war 
was held. 'The longest account of the battle that followed 
occurs in a source very partial to Brian and the deeds of Munster- 
mcn, in which MaeDechlainn is accused of treacher)', and of 
holding his troops in reserve. The battle, generally known as 
the battle of Clontarf, thoigh the chicl lighting took place 
close to Dublin, about the small river 'I'olka, was fought on Good 
Friday 1014. After a stout and protracted resistance the Norse 
forces were routed. Maelsechlainn with his Meathmen came 
down on the fqgitives as they tried to cross the bridge leading 
to Dublin or to reach their sliips. On both sides the slaughter 
was terrible, and most of the leaders lost their lives. Brian 
himself perished along with his son M-urchad and Maelmorda. 
This great striggle finally disposed of the possibility of Scandi¬ 
navian supremacy in Ireland, hut in spite of this it can only be 
regarded as a national misfortune. The power of the kingdom 
of Dublin had been already broken by the defeat of Amlaib 
CuarAn at Tara in 980, and the main result of the battle of 
Clontarf was to weaken the centra] power and to throw the 
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whok island into a state of anarchy. Although feeaten on the 
field of battle the Norsemen still retained possession of their 
fortified cities, and gradually they assumed the position of 
native tribes. The Dalcassian forces had been so mudh weakened 
by the great struggle that Maelsechlaitm was again recognized 
as king of Ireland. However, the effects of Brian’s revolution 
were permanent; the prescriptive rights of the Hy Neill were 
disputed, and from the battle of Clontarf until the coining of the 
Normans the history of Ireland consisted of a struggle for 
ascendancy between the O’Brians of Munster, tlie O’Neills of 
Ulster and the O’Connors of Connaught. 

From the Battle of Clontarf to the Aitf^lo-Norman Invasion .— 
The death of Maelsechlainn in 1022 aifiorded an opportunity 
for an able and ambitious man to subdue Breland, establish a 
strong central government, break up the tribal sj'stem and 
further the gradual fusion of factions into a homogeneous 
nation. Such a man did not arise; those who afterwards 
claimed to be ardri lacked the qualities of founders of strong 
dynasties, and are termed by the annalists “ kings with opposi¬ 
tion.” Brian was survived by two sons, Tadg and Donnehad, 
the elder of whom was slain in 1023, Donnehad (d. 1064) was 
certainly the most distinguished figure in Ireland in his day. 
He subdued more than half of Ireland, and almost reached the 
position once held by his father. His strongest opponent was 
his son-in-law Diarmait Mael-na-mB6, king of Leinster, who was 
also the foster-father of his brother Tadg’s son, Tordelbuch 
(Turlough) O’Brian. On the death of Diarmait in 1072 Tordel- 
bach (d. 1086) reigned supreme in Leth Moga ; Meath and 
Connaught also submitted to him, but he failed to secure the 
allegiance of the northern Hy Neill. He was succeeded by his 
son Muirchertiich (d. 1119), who spent most of his life contending 
against his formidable opponent Doranall O’Lochlainn, king 
of Tir Eogain (d. 112 j). The struggle for tlie so^'ereigntv lictween 
these two rivals continued, with intervals of truce negotiated 
by the clergy, without any decisive advantage on either side. 
In 1102 Magnus Barefoot made his third and last expedition 
to the west with the express design oi conquering Ireland. 
Muirchertaeh opposed him with a large force, and a l onference 
was arranged at which a son of Magnus was betrothed to 
Biadmuin, daughter of the Irish prince. He was also mixed 
up in English affairs, and as a rule maintained cordial relations 
with Henry 1 . After the death of Domnall O’Lochlainn there 
was an interregnum of about fifteen years with no ardri, until 
Tordelbach (Turlough) O’Connor, king of Connaught, resolved 
to reduce the other provinces. Munster and Meath wore re- 
fieatedly ravaged, and in 1151 he crushed Tordelbach (Turlough) 
O’Brian, king of Thomond, at Moanmor. O’Connor’s most 
stubborn opponent was Muirchertaeh O’Lochlainn, with whom 
he wrestled for supremacy until the day of his death (1156). 
Tordelbach, who enjoyed a groat reputation even after his de^h, 
was remembered as having thrown bridges over the Shannon, 
and as a patron of the arts. However, war was so constant in 
Ireland at this time that under the year 1143 the Four Masters 
describe the i.sland as a “ trembling sod.’’ ’fordelbach was 
succeeded by his son Ruadri (Roderick, ^.r.), who after some 
resistance had to acknowledge Muirchertaeh O’Lochloinn’s 
supremacy. I’he latter, however, was slain in 1166 in con¬ 
sequence of having wantonly blinded the king of Dal Ataide. 
Ruadri O’Connor, now without a serious rival, was inaugurated 
with great pomp at Dublin. 

Diarmait MacMurchada (Dermod MucMurrough), great- 
grandson of Diarmait Mael-na-mB6, as king of Leinster was by 
descent and position much mixed up with foreigners, and 
generally in a state of latent if not open hostility ito the high-kings 
of the Hy Neill and Dalcais dynasties. He was a tyrant and 
a bad character. In 1152 Tigeman O’Rourke, prince of Breifne, 
had been dispossessed of his territory by Tordelbach O’Cotmar, 
aided by Diarmait, and the latter is accused also of carrying lOff 
Derbforgaill, wife of O’Rourke. On learning that O’Rourke 
was leading an army against him with the support of Ruadri, 
he burnt his castle of Ferns and went to Henry II. to seek 
assistanoe. ’The momentous consequences of this step belong 


to the next section, and it is now remains for us to state the 
condition of the church and society in the century preceding the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. 

Although the Irish Church conformed to Roman usage in the 
matter of Easter celebration and tonsure in the 7th century, the 
bond hetween Ireland and Rome was only slight until several 
centuries later. 'Wliatever co-erdinatjon may have existed 
in the church of the 8th century was doubtless destroyed during 
the troubled period of the V’iking invasions. It is probable that 
St Patrick established Armagh as a metropolitan see, but 
the history of the primacy, which during a long period can only 
have been a shadow, is involved in obscurity. Its supremacy 
was undoubtedly recognized by Brian Boruma in 1004, when 
he laid 20 oz. of gold upon the high altar. In the nth century 
u competitor arose in the see of Dublin. The Norse rulers were 
bound to come under the influence of Christianity at an early 
date. For instance, Aralaib Cuardn was formally converted in 
England in 942 and was baptized by Wuifhclm of Canterbury. 
The antithesis between the king of Dublin and the ardri seems 
to have had the effect of linking the Dublin Christian community 
rather with Canterbuiy than Armagh. King Sigtrygg founded 
the bishopric of Dublin in 1035, and the early bishops of Dublin, 
Waterford and Limerick were all consecrated by the English 
primate. As Lanfraiic and Anselm were both anxious to extend 
their jurisdiction over the whole of Ireland, the submission of 
Dublin opened the way for Norman and Roman influences. 
At the bt^iiming of the 12th century Gilbert, bishop of Limerick 
and papal legale, succeeded in winning over Celsus, bishop of 
Armagh (d. 1129), to the reform movement. Celsus belonged 
to a family w'hich had held the see for 200 years ; he was grandson 
of a previous primate and is said to have been himself a married 
man. Yet he became, in the skilful hands of Gilliert and Mael- 
maedoc O’Morgair, the instrument of overthrowing the hereditary 
succession to the primatial sec. In 1116 the important synod 
of Rathbressil was held, at which Ireland was divided into 
dioceses, this being the first formal attempt at getting rid of 
thajt anarchical state of church government which had hitherto 
prevailed. The work begun under Celsus was completed by his 
successor Maelmaedc.c (Malachy). At a national synod held 
about 1134 Maclmaeduc, in his capacity as bishop of Armagh, 
was solemnly elected to the primacy ; and armed with full 
power of church and state he was able to overcome all opposition. 
Under his successor Gelasius, Cardinal Paparo was despatched 
as supreme papal legate. At the synod of Kells (1152) there 
was estaolished that diocesan system which has ever since con¬ 
tinued without material alteration. Armagh was constituted 
the seat of the primacy, and Cashel, Tuam and Dublin were 
rabed to the rank of archbishoprics. It was also ordained that 
tithes should be levied for the support of the clergy. 

Social Ctmditiens .—In the otniddle ages there were considerable 
forests in Ireland encompassing broad expanses of upland 
pastures and marshy meadows. It b traditionally stated that 
fences first came into general use in the 7th century. There were 
no cities or large towns before the arrival of the Norsemen; 
no stone bridges .spanned the rivers ; stepping stones or hurdle 
bridges at the fords or shallows offer^ the only mode of crossing 
the broadest streams, and connecting the unpaved roads or 
bridle paths which crossed the country over bill and dale from 
the principal dims. The forests abounded in game, the red deer 
and wild boar were commtm, whilst wolves ravaged the flocks. 
Scattered over the country were numerous small hamlets, 
composed mainly of wicker cabins, among which were some 
which might be called houses; other hamlets were composed 
of huts of tile rudest kind. Here and there were large villages 
that had grown up about groups of houses sunrounded hy an 
earthen mound or rampart; similar groups enclosed in thb 
manner were also to be found without any annejoed hamlet. 
Sometimes there were two or three circumvailations or even more, 
and where water was plentiful the ditch between was flooded. 
The sinqile rampart enclosed a sjnaoe called,to * which contained 

• The term rath was pertiaps applied to the rampart, but both to 
and rath are used to denote the whole structure. 
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the agricultural buildings and the groups of houses of the owners. 
The enclosed houses belonged to the free men (atre, pi. fling). 
The size of the houses and of the enclosing mound and ditch 
marked the wealth and rank of the aire. If his wealth consisted 
of chattels only, he was a bo-atre (mw-atre). When he pos.se.s.sed 
ancestral land he was a flailh or lord, and was entitled to let his 
lands for grazing, to have a hamlet in which lived labourers iind 
to keep slaves. The larger fort with .several ramparts was a dun, 
where the ri (chieftain) lived and kept his hostages if he had 
subreguli. The houses of all classes were of wood, chiefly wattles 
and wicker-work plastered with clay. In shape they were most 
frequently cylindrical, having conical roofs thatched with rushes 
or straw. The oratories were of the .same form and material, 
but the larger churches and kingly banqueting halls were rect¬ 
angular and made of sawn boards. Hede, speitking of a church 
built by Fimm at Lindisfarne, says, “ nevertheless, after the 
manner of the .Scots, he made it nut of stone but of hewn oak 
and covered it with reeds. ’ When St Maelmaedoc in the first 
half of the 12th century thought of building a stone oratorv 
at Jfangor it was deemed a novelty by the people, who excliiimed, 
“ we are Scotti not Galli." Long before this, however, stone 
churches had been built in other parts of Ireland, and many 
round towers. In .some of the stone-forts of the south-west 
(Ir. falhir) the houses within the rampart were made of stone 
in the form of a bee-hive, and similar cloghans, as they are called, 
are found in the western isles of Scotland. 

Here and there m the neighbourhood of the hamlets were 
patches of com grown upon allotments which were gavelled, 
or redistributed, every two or three years. Around the duns and 
raths, where the corn land was the fixed property of the lord, 
the cultivation was better. Oats was the chief corn crop, but 
wheat, barley and rye were also grown. Much attention was 
paid to bee-keeping and market-gardening, which had probably 
been introduced by the church. The only industrial plants were 
flax and the dye-plants, chief among which were woad and rud, 
roid (a kind of bed-straw ?). Portions of the pa.sture lands were 
reserved as meadows ; the tilled land was manured. There 
are native names for the plough, so it may be assumed that some 
form of that implement, worked by oxen, yoked together with a 
simple straight yoke, was in use in early times. Wheeled carts 
were also known; the wheels were often probably onlv .solid 
disks, though spoked wheels were used for chariots. Droves 
of swine under the charge of swineherds wandered through the 
forests ; some belonged to the ri, others to lords (flailh) and 
others again to village commimities. The house-fed pig was 
then as now an importimt oljject of domestic economy, and its 
flesh was much prized. Indeed, fresh pork was one of the 
inducements held out to visitors to the Irish Elysium. Horned 
cattle constituted the chief wealth of the country, and were 
the standard for estimating the worth of anything, for the Irish 
had no coined money and carried on all commerce by barter. 
The unit of value was railed a set, a word denoting a jewel or 
precious object of any kind. The normal set was an average 
milch-cow. Gold, silver, bronze, tin, clothes and all other kinds 
of property were estimated in sets. Three sets were equal to a 
eumal (female slave). Sheep were kept everywhere for their 
flesh and their wool, and goats were numerous. Horses were 
extensively employed for riding, working in the fields and 
carrying loads. Irish horsemen rode without saddle or stirrups. 
So important a place did bee-culture hold in the rural economy 
of the ancient Irish that a lengthy section is devoted to the 
subject in the Brehon Laws. The honey was used both in cooking 
and for making mead, as well as for eadng. 

The ancient Irish were in the main a pastoral people. When 
they had sown their com, they drove their herds and flocks to 
the mountains, where such existed, and spent the summer there, 
returning in autumn to reap their corn and take up their abode 
in their more sheltered winter residences. This custom of 
“ booleying ” (Ir. buaile, “ shieling ") is not originally Irish, 
according to some writers, but was borrowed from the Scandi¬ 
navians. Where the tribe had land on the sea-coast they also 
appear to have migrated thither in summer. The chase in the 


summer occupied the freemen, not only as a source of enjoyment 
but also as a matter of necessity, for wolves were very numerous. 
For this purpose they bred dogs of great swiftness, strength and 
sagacity, which were much admired by the Romans. 

The residences within enclosing ramparts did not consist of 
one house with several apartments, but every room was a separate 
house. Thus the buildings forming the residence of a well-to-do 
farmer of the bd-aire class as de.scribed in the Laws, consisted of 
a living-house in which he slept and took his meaL, a cooking- 
house, a kiln for drying com, a bam, a byre for calves, a sheep- 
fold and a pigsty. In the better classes the women had a separate 
house known as griandn (sun-chamber). The round houses were 
constructed in the following manner. The wall was formed of 
long stout poles placed in a circle close to one another, with 
their ends fixed firmly in the ground. The spaces between were 
closed in with rods (usually hazel) firmly interwoven. The 
poles were peeled and polished smooth. The whole surface ol 
the wicker-work was plastered on the outside and made brilliantly 
white with lime, or occasionally striped in various colours, 
leaving the white poles exposed to view. There was no chimney; 
the fire was made in the centre of the house and the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the roof, or through the door as in 
Hebridean hou.ses of the present day. Near the fire, fixed in a 
kind of holder, was a candle of tallow or raw beeswax. Around 
the wall in the houses of the wealthy were arranged the bedsteads, 
or rather compartments, with testers and fronts, sometimes 
made of carved yew. At the foot of each compartment, and 
projecting into the main room, there was a low fixed seat, often 
stuffed with some soft material, for u.se during the day. Besides 
these there were on the floor of the main apartment a number 
of detached movable couches or seats, all low, with one or more 
low tables of some .sort. In the halls of the kings the position 
of each person’s bed and seat, and the portion of meat which 
he was entitled to receive from the distributor, were regulated 
according to a rigid rule of precedence. Each person who had 
a scat in the king's house had his shield suspended over him. 
Every king had hostages for the fealty of his vas.sals ; they sat 
unarmed in the hall, and those who had become forfeited by a 
breach of treaty or allegiance were placed along the wall in 
fetters. There were places in the king’s hall for the judge, the 
poet, the harper, the various craftsmen, the juggler and the fool. 
The king had his bodyguard of four men always around him ; 
these were commonly men whom he had saved from execution 
or redeemed from slavery. Among the miscellaneous body of 
attendants about the house of a king nr noble were many .Saxon 
slaves, in whom there was a regular trade until it was abolished 
by the action of the church in T171. The slaves slept on the 
ground in the kitchen or in cabins outside the fort. 

The children of the upper classes in Ireland, both boys and 
girls, were not reared at home but were sent elsewhere to be 
fostered. It W'as usual for a chief to send his child to one of his 
own sub-chiefs, but the parents often chose a chief of their own 
rank. For instance, the ollam fill, or chief poet, who ranked m 
some respects with a tribe-king, sent his sons to be fostered by the 
king of his own territorv. Fosterage might be undertaken out of 
affection or for payment. In the latter case the fee varierl 
according to rank, and there are numerous laws extant fixing 
the cost and regulating the food and dress of the child according 
to his position. .Sometimes a chief acted as foster-father to a 
large number of children. The cost of the fosterage of boys 
seems to have been borne by the mother's properly, that of the 
daughters by the father’s. The ties created by fosterage were 
nearly as close and as binding on children as those of blood. 

There is ample evidence that great laxity prevailed with regard 
to the marriage tie even after the introduction of Christianity, 
as marrying within the forbidden degrees and repudiation 
continued to be very frequent in spite of the efforts of the 
church. Marriage by purchase was universal, and the wealth 
of the contracting parties constituted the primary element of a 
legitimate union. The bride and bridegroom should be provided 
with a joint fortune proportionate to their rank. When they 
were of equal rank, and the family of each contributed an equal 
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share to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the full 
sense and the wife was a wife of equal rank. The church en¬ 
deavoured to make the wife of a first marriage the only true wife ; 
but concubinage was known as an Irish institution until long 
after the Anglo-Norman invasion, and it is recognized in the 
Laws. If a concubine had sons her position did not differ 
materially in some respects from that of a chief wife. As the tie 
of the sept was blood, all the acknowledged children of a man, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, belonged equally to his sept. 
Even adulterine bastardy was no bar to a man becoming chief 
of his tribe, as in the case of Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone. (See 
O’Neill.) 

The food of the Irish was very simple, consisting in the main 
of oaten cakes, cheese, curds, milk, butter, and the flesh of 
domestic animals both fresh and salted. The better classes 
were acquainted with wheaten bread also. The food of the 
inhabitants of the Land of Promise consisted of fresh pork, new 
milk and ale. Fish.especially salmon, and game should of course 
be added to the list. The chief drinks were ale and mead. 

The dress of the upper classes was similar to that of a Scottish 
Highlander before it degenerated into the present conventional 
garb of a highland regiment. Next the .skin came a shirt (leine) 
of fine texture often richly embroidered. Over this was a tightly 
fitting tunic {mar, lend) reaching below the hips with a girdle 
at the waist. In the case of women the mar fell to the feet. 
Over the left shoulder and fastened with a brooch hung the loose 
cloak (hral), to which the Scottish plaid corresponds. The kilt 
seems to have been commonly worn, especially by soldiers, 
whose legs were usually bare, but we also hear of tight-fitting 
trousers extending below the ankles. The feet were either 
entirely naked or encased in shoes of raw hide fastened with 
thongs. Sandals and shoes of bronze are mentioned in Irish 
literature, and quite a number are to be seen in museums. A 
loose flowing garment, intermediate between the l>rat and lend, 
usually of linen dyed saffron, was commonly worn in outdoor 
lite, and was still used in the Hebrides about 1700. A modified 
form of this over-tunic with loose sleeves and made of frieze 
formed probably the general covering of the peasantry. Among 
the upper classes the garments were very costly and variously 
coloured. It would seem that the number of colours in the dress 
indicated the rank of the wearer. The hair was generally worn 
long by men as well as women, and ringlets were greatly admired. 
Women braided their hair into tresses, which they confined with a 
pin. The beard was also worn long. Like all ancient and semi- 
barbarous people, the Irish were fond of ornaments. Indeed 
the profusion of articles of gold which have been found is remark¬ 
able ; in the Dublin Museum may be seen bracelets, armlets, 
finger-rings, torques, crescents, gorgets, necklets, fibulae and 
diadems, all of solid gold and most exquisite workmanship. 

The principal weapons of the Irish soldiers were a lance, a 
sword and a shield ; though prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion 
they had adopted the battle-axe from the Scandinavians. The 
shields were of two kinds. One was the scialli, oval or oblong in 
shape, made of wicker-work covered with hide, and often large 
enough to cover the whole body. This was doubtless the form 
introduced by the Brythonic invaders. But round shields, 
smaller in size, were also commonly employed. These were 
made of bronze barked with wood, or of yew covered with hide. 
This latter type scarcely goes back to the round shield of the 
Bronze age. Armour and helmets were not generally employed 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

In the Brehon Laws the land belongs in theory to the tribe, 
but this did not by any means correspond to the state of affairs. 
We find that the power of the petty king has made a very con¬ 
siderable advance, and that all the elements of feudalism are 
present, save that there was no central authority strong enough 
to organize the whole of Irish society on a feudal basis. The 
lualh or territory of a ri (represented roughly by a modern 
barony) was divided among the septs. The lands of a sept 
consisted of the estates in severalty of the lords (flathi), and of 
the jerand duthaig, or common lands of the sept. The dwellers 
on each of these kinds of land differed materially from each other. 


On the former lived a motley population of slaves, horse-boys, 
and mercenaries composed of broken men of other duns, jnsny 
of whom were fugitives from justice, possessing no rights either 
in the sept or trite and entirely dependent on the teunty of the 
lord, and consequently living about his fortified residence. The 
poorer servile classes or cottiers, wood-cutters, swine-herds, &c., 
who had a right of domicile (acquired after three generations), 
lived here and there in small hamlets on the mountains and 
poorer lands of the estate. The good lands were let to a class of 
tenants called juidirs, of whom there were several kinds, some 
grazing the land with their own cattle, others receiving both 
land and cattle from the lord. Fuidirs had no rights in the sept; 
some were true serfs, others tenants-at-will; they lived in 
scattered homesteads like the farmers of the present time. The 
lord was responsible before the law for the acts of all the servile 
classes on his estates, both new-comers and senchleithe, i.e. 
descendants of juidirs, slaves, &c., whose families had lived on 
the estate during the time of three lords. He paid their blood- 
fines and received compensation for their slaughter, maiming 
or plunder. The fuidirs were the chief source of a lord’s wealth, 
and he was consequently always anxious to increase them. 

The freemen were divided into freemen pure and simple, 
freemen jxissessing a quantity of stock, and nobles (ftalhi) 
having vassals. Wealth consisted in cattle. Those possessed 
of large herds of kine lent out stock under various conditions. 
In the case of a chief such an offer could not be refused. In 
return, a certain customary tribute was paid. Such a transaction 
might be of two kinds. By the one the freeman took soer-stock 
and retained his status. But if he accepted doer-stock he at once 
descended to the rank of a vassal. In this way it was possible 
for the chief to extend hLs power enormously. Rent was com¬ 
monly paid in kind. As a consequence of this, in place of receiv¬ 
ing the farm produce at his own home the chief or noble reserved 
to himself the right of quartering himself and a certain number 
of followers in the house of his vassal, a practice which must have 
been ruinous to the small farmers. Freemen who possessed 
twenty-one cows and upwards were called airig (sing, aire), 
or, us we should say, had the franchise, and might fulfil the 
functions of bail, witness, &c. As the chief sought to extend his 
power in the luath, he also endeavoured to aggrandize his position 
at the expense of other tuaiha by compelling them to pay tribute 
to him. Such an aggregate of tuatha acknowledgii^ one ri was 
termed a morthuath. The ruler of a nu'.rthuath paid tribute to 
the provincial king, who in his turn acknowledged at any rate 
ill theory the overlordship of the ardri. 

The privileges and tributes of the provincial kings are preserved 
in a remarkable 10th century document, the Book of Rights. 
The rules of succession were extraordinarily complicated. 
Theoretically the members of a sept claimed common descent 
from the same ancestor, and the land belonged to the freemen. 
The chief and nobles, however, from various causes had come 
to occupy much of the territorj' as private property; the re¬ 
mainder consisted of tribe-land and commons - land. The 
portions of the tribe-land were not occupied for a fixed term, 
as the land of the sept was liable to gavelkind or redistribution 
from time to time. In some cases, however, land which belonged 
originally to a flaith was owned by a family ; and after a number 
of generations such property presented a great similarity to the 
gavelled land. A remarkable development of family ownership 
was the geilfine system, under which four groups of persons, all 
nearly related to each other, held four adjacent tracts of land 
as a sort of common property, subject to regulations now very 
difficult to understand.' The king’s mensal land, as also that 
of the tanist or successor to the royal oflfice appointed during 
the king’s lifetime, was not divided up but passed on in its 
entirety to the next individual elected to the position. When 
the family of an aire remained in possession of his estate in a 
corporate capacity, they formed a “ joint and undivided family,” 
the head of which was an aire, and thus kept up the rank of the 
family. Three or four poor members of a sept might combine 
their property and agree to form a “ joint family,” one of whom 
* Sec D’Arbois de Jubainville, Revw celtigue, xxv. i fL, i8i fi. 
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as the head would be on aire. In consequence of this organiza¬ 
tion the homesteads of airig commonly included several families, 
those of his brothers, soiu, &c. (see Brehon Laws), 

The ancient Irish never got beyond very primitive notions 
of justice. Retaliation for murder and other injuries was a 
common method of redress, although the church had endeavoured 
to introduce various reforms. Hence we find in the Brehon Laws 
a Itighly complicated system of compensatory payment; but 
there was no authority except public opinion to enforce the 
payment of the fines determined by the brehon in cases submitted 
to him. 

There were many kinds of popular assemblies in ancient 
Ireland. The sept had its special meeting summoned by its 
chief for purposes such as the assessment of blood-fines due from 
the sept, and the distribution of tho.se due to it. At larger 
gatherings the question of peace and war would be deliberated. 
But the most important of all such assemblies was the fair 
(omach), which was summoned by a king, those summoned by 
the kings of provinces having the character of national assemblies. 
The most famous places of meeting were Tara, Tclltown and 
Carman. The oenack liad many objects. The laws wore publicly 
promulgated or rehearsed ; there were councils to deal with 
disputes and matters of local inteiest; popular sports such as 
horse-racing, running and wrestling were held ; poems and tales 
were recited, and prizes were awarded to the best performers of 
every ddn or art; while at the same time foreign traders came 
with their wares, which they cxchiinged for native produce, 
chiefly skins, wool and frieze. At some of these assemblies 
match-making played a prominent part. Tradition connects 
the belter known of these fairs with pagan rites performed round 
the tombs of the heroes of the race ; thus the assembly of Tcll¬ 
town was stated to liave been instituted by Lugaid lAmfada. 
Crimes committed at an aenach could not be commuted by 
payment of fines. Women and men assembled for deliberation 
ill separate airechta or gathering.s, and no man durst enter tlie 
women’s airecht under pain of death. 

The noble professions almost invariably ran in families, so 
that members of the same household devoted themselves for 
generations to one particular science or art, such as poetr)', 
liistory, medicine, law. The heads of the various professions in 
the luath received the title of ollam. It was the rule for them 
to have paying apprentices living with them. The literary 
oUam or iUi was a person of great distinction. He was provided 
with mensal land for the support of liimself and his scholars, 
and he was further entitled to free quarters for himself and his 
retinue. The harper, the metal-worker (cerd), and the smith 
were also provided with mensal land, in return for which they 
gave to the chief their skill and the product of their labour as 
customary tribute (hesUgi). 

Authorities.—TA c AnmiU of ttie. Four Masters, ed, J. O'Donovan 
(7 voL., Dublin, iUsO) ; Annals of Ulster (4 vois., London, 1S87- 
iSgz) ; Keating's Forus Feasa at Etrinn (3 vols., cd. D. Comyn and 
P. Dinneen, London, 1902-1908) ; li. Windiscli, Tdtn R6 Cmlnge 
(Leipzig, 1905), with a valuable introduction ; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social History of Ancient Ireland (2 vols., London, 1903), also A 
Short History of Ireland from the Earliest Ttmei to /60S (London, 
1895) ; A. G. Richey, A Short History of the Inch People (Dublin, 
1887) ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (3 vols., F-dinburgh, 1870- 
1880) ; J, Rhys, " Studies in Early Irish History," in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. i ; John MacNeill, papers in New 
Ireland lieview (March igoO-February IQ07) ; Leahhar na gCeart, 
cd. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1847) ; li. O’Curry, The Manners and 
Customs of the A m tent Irish, ed. W. K. Sullivan (3 vols., London, 
'* 7 . 1 ) ; f'. T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church, revised by 
H. J. l4lwlor (London®, 1907) ; J. Healy, Ireland's Aniient Schools 
ami Scholars (Dublin-', 1897) ; H. Zimmer, article " Keltische 
Kirche" in Hauck's Realencyklopddie fi*v proiesiantische Theologie 
und Kirche (trans. A. Mc-ycr, London, 1902), cf. H. Williams, " H. 
Zimmer on the History of the Celtic Churcli,” Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil. 
jv. 527-374 ; H. Zimmer, " Die Hedentiing des inschen Elements 
in der mitteUtcrlichen Kultur," Preitssische Jahrbitcher, vol. lix., 
trails. J. L. Edmands, The Irish Element in Medieiial Culture (New 
York, 1891) ; J, H, Todd, St Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland (Dublin, 
1864) ; J. B, Bury, Life of St Patrick (I.ondon, 1905) ; W. Reeves, 
Adamnan's Life of Columba (Dublin, 1857 ; also eel. with introd. 
by J. T. Fowler, Oxford, 1894); M, Roger, L'Enseignement des 
ktires c!assii;ues d'Atisonc i Alenin (Paris, 1905) ; J. H. Todd, The 
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War of Ihe Gadhil with the Gall (London, 1807); L. J. Vogt, Dublin 
snm Norsk By (Christiania, 1S97) ; J. Steenstmp, Normannerne, 
vols. ii., iii. (Copenhagen, 1878-1882); W. G. Collmgwood, Scandi¬ 
navian Britain (London, 1908). (E. c. Q.) 

History from the Anglo-Norman Invasion. 

According to the Metdogus of John of Salisbury, who in 1155 
went on n mission from King Henry II. to Pope Adrian IV., 
the only F.nglishman who has ever occupied the 
papal chair, the pope in response to the envoy’s 
prayep granted to Uie king of the English the 
hereditary lordship of Ireland, sending a letter, with a ring a.s 
the symbol of investiture. Ciraldus Cambrensis, in his Ex- 
pugnatio Ilihemica, gives what purports to be the text of this 
letter, known as “ the Bull Laudabiliter,” and adds further a 
Privilegium of Pope Alexander III. confirming Adrian’s grant. 
The Privilegium is undoubtedly spurious, a fact which lends 
weight to the arguments of those who from the 19th century 
onwards have attacked the genuineness of the “ Bull.” This 
latter, indeed, appears to have been concocted by (Icrald, an 
ardent champion of the F.nglish cause in Ireland, from genuine 
letters of Pope Alexander III., still preserved in the Black Book 
of ihe Exchequer, which do no more than commend King Henry 
for reducing the Irish to order and extirpating tantae ahomina- 
tianis spurcitiam, and exhort the Irish bishops and chiefs to be 
faithful to the king to whom they had sworn allegiance.' 

Henry wa.s, indeed, at the outset in a position to dispense with 
the moral aid of a papal conce.ssion, of which even if it existed 
he certainly made no use. In 1156 Dermod MacMurrough 
(Diarmait MacMurchada), deposed for his tyranny from the 
kingdom of Lcimster, repaired to Henry in Aquitaine (see Early 
History above). The king was busy with the French, but gladly 
seized the opportunity, and gave Dermod a letter authorizing 
him to raise forces in England. Thus armed, and provided with 
gold extorted from his former subjects in Leinster, Dermod 
went to Bristol and sought the acquaintance of Richard de (’lare, 
earl of Pembroke, a Norman noble of great ability but broken 
fortunes. Earl Richard, whom Inter usage has named Strongbow, 
agreed to reconquer Dermod’s kingdom tor him. The stipulated 
consideration was the hand of Eva his only child, and according 
to feudal law his sole heiress, to whose issue lands and kingdoms 
would naturally pass. But Irish customs admitted no estates 
of inheritance, and Eva had no more right to the reversion of 
Leinster than she had to that of Japan. It is likely that Strong- 
bow had no conception of this, and that his first collision with 
the tribal system was an unpleasant surprise. Passing through 
Wales, Dermod agreed with Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice 
Kit-zgerald to invade Ireland m the ensuing spring. 

About the ist of May 1169 F’ilzstophen landed on the Wexford 
shore with a small force, and next day Maurice de Prcnderga.st 
brought another bimd nearly to the .same spot, ■/■he lava- 
Dermod joined them, and the Danes of Wexford soon ,imt of 
submitted. According to agreement Dermod granted strong- 
the territory of Wexford, which had never belonged to 
him, to Robert and Maurice and their heirs for ever ; and here 
begins the conflict between feudal and tribal law which was 
destined to deluge Ireland in blood. Maurice Fitzgerald soon 
followed with a fresh detachment. About a year after the first 
landing Raymond Le Gros was sent over by Earl Richard with 
his advanced guard, and Strongbow himself landed near Water¬ 
ford on the 23Td of August 1170 with 200 knights and about 
1000 other troop.s. 

The natives did not understand that this invasion was quite 
different from those of the Danes. They made alliances with 
the strangers to aid them in their intestine wars, and the annalist 
writing in later years (Annals of Lough Ce) describes with pathetic 
brevity the change wrought in Ireland :—‘‘ Earl Strongbow 
came into Erin with Dermod MacMurrough to avenge his expul- 
.sion by Roderick, son of Turlough O’Connor; and Dermod gave 

' The whole question i.s discussed by Mr J. H. Round in his article 
on " The Pope and the Conquest of Ireland " (Commune of London, 
i® 99 i PP- 171-200), where farther references will be found. 
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him his own daughter and a part of his patrimony, and Saxon 
foreigners have been in Erin since then.” 

Most of the Norman leaders were near relations, many being 
descended from Nesta, daughter of Rhys Ap Tudor, prince of 
South Wales, the most beautiful woman of her time, and mistress 
of Henry I. Her children by that king were called Fitzhenry. 
She afterwards married Gerald de Windsor, by whom she had 
three sons—-Maurice, ancestor of all the Geraldines; William, 
from whom sprang the families of Fitzmaurice, Carew, Grace 
and Gerard; and David, who became bishop of St David’s. 
Nesta's dau^ter, Angareth, married to William de Barri, bore 
the chronicler Giraldus Cambrensis, and was ancestress of the 
Irish Barries. Raymond le Gros, Hervey de Montmorency, and 
the Cogans were also descendants of Nesta, who, by her second 
liusband, Stephen the Castellan, was mother of Robert Fitz- 
stephcn. 

While waiting for Strongbow’s arrival, Raymond and Hervey 
were attacked by the Danes of Waterford, whom they overthrew. 
Strongbow himself took Waterford and Dublin, and the Danish 
inhabitants of both readily combined with their French-speaking 
kinsfolk, and became firm supporters of the Anglo-Normans 
against the native Irish. 

Alarmed at the principality forming near him, Henry invaded 
Ireland in person, landing near Waterford on the i8th of Ocober 
1172. Giraldus says he had 500 knights and many other soldiers ; 
Regan, the metrical chronicler, says he had 4000 men, of whom 
400 were knights ; the Annals of Lough Ce that he had 240 ships. 
The Irish writers tell little about these great events, except 
that the king of the Saxons took the hostages of Munster at 
Waterford, and of Leinster, Ulster, Thomond and Meath at 
Dublin. They did not take in the grave significance of doing 
homage to a Norman king, and becoming his " man.” 

Henry’s farthest point westward was Cashel, where he received 
the homage of Donald O’Brien, king of Thomond, but he does 
^ not appear to have been present at the famous synod. 

laireiMod. Christian O'Conarchy, bishop of Lismore and papal 
legate, presided, and the archbishops of Dublin, 
Cashel and Tuam attended with their suHragans, as did many 
abbots and other dignitaries. The primate of Armagh, the 
saintly Gelasius, was absent, and presumably his suffragans also, 
but Giraldus says he afterwards came to the king at Dublin, 
and favoured him in all things. Henry’s sovereignty was 
acknowledged, and constitutions made which drew Ireland 
closer to Rome. In spite of the “ enormities and filthines.ses,” 
which Giraldus says defiled the Irish Church, nothing worse 
could be found to condemn than marriages within the prohibited 
degrees and trifling irregularities about baptism. Most of the 
details rest on the authority of Giraldus only, but the main 
facts are clear. The synod is not mentioned by the Irish annalists, 
nor by Regan, but it is by Hoveden and Ralph de Diceto. The 
latter says it was held at Lismore, an error arising from the 
pre.sident having been bishop of Lismore. Tradition says the 
members met in Cormac’s chapel. 

Henry at first tried to be suzerain without displacing the 
natives, and received the homage of Roderick O'Coimor, the 
high king. But the adventurers were uncontrollable, and he 
had to let them conquer what they could, exercising a precarious 
authority over the Normans only through a viceroy. The early 
governors seemingly had orders to deal as fairly as possible 
with the natives, and this involved them in quarrels with the 
“ conquerors,” whose object was to carve out principalities for 
themselves, and who only nominally respected the sovereign’s 
wishes. The mail-clad knights were not uniformly successful 
against the natives, but they generally managed to occupy the 
open plains and fertile valleys. Geographical configuration 
preserved centres of resistance—the O’Neills in Tyrone and 
.\rmagh, the O’Donnells in Donegal, and the Macarthies in 
Cork being the largest tribes that remained practically unbroken. 
On the coast from Bray to Dundalk, and by the navigable rivers 
of the east and south coasts, the Norman put his iron foot firmly 
down. 

Prince John landed at Waterford in 1185, and the neighbouring 
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chiefs hastened to pay their respects to the king’s son. Prince 
and followers alike soon earned hatred, the former .showing 
the incurable vices of his character, and pulling the beards of 
the chieftains. After eight disgraceful months he left the govern¬ 
ment to John de Courci, but retained the title “ Dominus 
Hibemiae.” It was even intended to crown him ; and Urban III. 
sent a licence and a crown of peacock’s feathers, which was 
never placed on his head. Had Richard 1 . had children Ireland 
might have become a separate kingdom. 

Henry 11 . had granted Meath, about 800,000 acres, to Hugh 
de Lacy (d. 1186), reserving scarcely any prerogative to the 
crown, and making his vassal almo.st independent. De Lacy 
sublet the land among kinsmen and retainers, and to his grants 
the families of Nugent, Tyrell, Nangle, Tuyt, Fleming and others 
owe their importance in Irish history. It is not surprising that 
the Irish bordering on Meath should have thought De Lacy the 
real king of Ireland. 

During his brother Richard l.’s reign, John’s viceroy was 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, who married Strongbow’s 
daughter, and thus succeeded to his claims in Leinster. ^ 
John’s reputation was no better in Ireland than in 
England. He thwarted or encouraged the Anglo-Normans 
as best suited him, but on the whole they increased their pos¬ 
sessions. In 1210 John, now king, visited Ireland again, and 
being joined by Cathal Crovderg O’Connor, king of Con¬ 
naught, marched from Waterford by Dublin to Carrickfergus 
without encountering any serious resistance from Hugh de Lacy 
(second son of the Hugh de Lacy mentioned above), who had 
beat made earl of Ulster in 1205. John did not venture farther 
west than Trim, but most of the Anglo-Norman lords swore 
fealty to him, and he divided the fiartially obedient districts 
into twelve counties—Dublin (with Wicklow), Meath (with West¬ 
meath), Louth, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, Kerry and Tipperary. John’s resignation of his 
kingdom to the pope in 1213 included Ireknd, and thus 
for the second time was the papal claim to Ireland formally 
recorded. 

During Henry III.’s long reign the Anglo-Norman power 
increased, but underwent great modifications. Richard Marshal, 
grandson of Strongbow, and to a great extent heir ol 
his power, was foully murdered by his own feudatories 
—men of Itis own race; and the colony never quite tgri). 
recovered this blow. On the other hand, the De 
Burghs, partly by alliance witli the Irish, partly by sheer hard 
fighting, made good their claims to the lordship of Connaught, 
and the western O’Connors henceforth play a very subordinate 
part in Irish history. Tallage was first imposed on the colony 
in the first year of this reign, but yielded little, and tithes were 
not much better paid. 

On the jqth of January 1217 the king wrote from Oxford to his 
justiciary, (>offrey de Marisco, directing that no Irishman should 
lie elected or preferred in any cathedral in Ireland, 

“ since by that means our land might be disturbed, 
which is to be deprecated.” This order was annulled t/trgy, 
in 1224 by Honorius III., who declared it “ destitute 
of all colour of right and honesty.” The pope’s efforts failed, 
for in the 14th century several Cistercian abbeys excluded 
Irishmen, and as late as 1436 the monks of Abingdon complained 
bitterly that an Irish abbot had been imposed on them by lay 
violence. Parliament was not mote liberal, for the statute of 
Kilkenny, passed in 1366, ordained that “no Irishman be 
admitted into any cathedral or collegiate church, nor to any 
benefice among the English of the land,” and also “ that no 
religious house situated among the English shall henceforth 
receive an Irishman to their profession.” This was confirmed 
by the English parliament in 1416, and an Irish act of Richard 
III. enabled the archbishop of Dublin to collate Irish clerks for 
two years, an exception proving the rule. Many Irish sepmrm- 
monasteries admitted no Englishmen, and at least one tioa »/ 
attempt was made, in 1250, to apply the same rule to tbetwa 
cathedrals. The raoes remained nearly separate, the 
Irish simply staying outside the feudal system. If an Englishmsm 
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slew an Irishman (except one of the five regal and privileged ' 
bloods) he was not to be tried for murder, for Irish law' ■ 
admitted composition {eric) for murder. In Magna Charta 
there is a proviso that foreign merchants shall be treated as 
English merchants are treated in the country whence the 
travellers came. Yet some enlightened men strove to fuse the i 
two nations together, and the native Irish, or that section which 
bordered on the settlements and suffered great oppression, 
offered 8000 marks to Edward I. for the privilege of living under 
English law. The justiciary supported their petition, but the 
prelates and nobles refused to consent. 

There is a vague tradition that Edward I. visited Ireland 
about 1256, when his father ordained that the prince's seal 
should have regal authority in that country. A vast 
(WM- tiumber of documents remain to prove that he did i 

MOT). not neglect Irish business. Yet this great king cannot i 

be credited with any specially enlightened view's as to I 
Ireland. Hearing with anger of enormities committed in his i 
name, he summoned the viceroy, Robert dc Ufford (d. 1208), to 
explain, who co,)lly said that lie thought it expedient to wink 
at one knave cutting off another, “ whereat the king smiled and 
bade him return into Ireland. ' The colonists were strong 
enough to send large forces to the king in his ScoUi.sh wars, 
but as there was no corresponding immigration this really 
weakened the English, whose best hopes lay in agriculture and 
the arts of peace, while the Celtic race waxed proportionally 
numerous. Outwardly all seemed fair. The De Burglis were 
supreme in Connaught, and English families occupied eastern 
Ulster. The fertile southern and central lands were dominated 
by strong castles. But Tyrone and Tvrconnel, and the mountains 
everywhere, sheltered the Celtic race, which, having reached 
its lowest point under E.dward I., began to recover under 
his son. 

In 1315, the year after Bannockburn, Edward Bruce landed 
near Larne with 6000 men, it\ctuding some of the best knights 
in .Scotland. Supported by O'Neill and other chiefs, 
(M9T- '^"tie assisted bv his famou.s brother, Bruce 

/3TT). gained many victories. There evas no general effort 
of the native.s in their favour; perhaps the Irish 
thought one Norman no better than another, and their total 
incapacity for national organization forbade the idea of a native 
sovereign. The family quarrels of the O'Connors at this time, 
and their alliances with the Burkes, or De Burghs, and the 
Berminghams, may be traced in great detail in the annalists— 
the general result being fatal to the royal tribe of (ionnaught, 
which is said to have lost 10,000 warriors in the battle of Temple- 
togher. In other places the hbiglish were less successful, the 
Butlers being beaten by the O’Carrolls in 1318, and Richard de 
Clare falling about the same time in the di'cisive battle of Dysert 
O'Dea. The O’Briens re-established their sway in Thomond 
and the illustrious name of Clare disappears from Irish history'. 
Edward Bruce fell in battle near Dundalk, and most of his army 
recrossed the channel, leaving behind a reputation for cruelty 
and rapacity. The colonists were victorious, but their organiza¬ 
tion was undermined, and the authority of the crown, which had 
never been able to keep the peace, grew rapidly weaker. Within 
twenty years after the great victory of Dundalk, the quarrels 
of the barons allowed the Irish to recover much of the land they 
had lost. 

John de Bermingham, earl of Louth, the conqueror of Bruce, 
was murdered in 1320 by the Gernons, Cusacks, Everards and 
other English of that county, who disliked his firm 
///."(MTT. government. They were never brought to justice. 
MTT). Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of Bermingham's 
relations and adherents were massacred at the same 
time. In 1333, William de Burgh, the young earl of Ulster, was 
murdered by the Mandevilles and others ; in this case signal 
vengeance was taken, but the feudal dominion never recovered 
the blow, and on the north-east coast the English laws and 
language were soon confined to Drogheda and Dundalk. The 
earl left one daughter, Elizabeth, who was of course a royal ward. 
She married Lionel, duke of Clarence, and from her springs the 


royal line of England from Edward IV,, as well as James V. of 
Scotland and his descendants. 

The two chief men among the De Burghs were loth to hold 
their lands of a little absentee girl. Having no grounds for 
opposing the royal title to the ward.ship of the heiress, they 
abjured English law and became Irish chieftains. As .such they 
were obeyed, for the king’s arm was short in Ireland. The one 
appropriated Mayo as the Lower (Oughter) M’William, and the 
earldom of Mayo perpetuates the memory of the event. The 
other as the Upper (Lighter) M'William took Galway, and from 
him the earls of Clanricarde afterwards sprung. 

Edward III. being busy with foreign wars had little time to 
spare for Ireland, and the native chiefs everywhere seized their 
opportunity. Perhaps the most remarkable of these aggressive 
chiels was Lysaghl O'More, who reconquered Leix. Clyn the 
Franciscan annalist, whose Latinity is so far above the medieval 
level as almost to recall Tacitus, sums up Ly.saght’s career 
cpigramraatically ; “ He was a slave, he became a master; 
he was a subject, he became a prince (de .sen'o dominus, de 
subjecto prini'cps effectus).” The two great earldoms whose 
contests form a large part of the history of the south of Ireland 
were created by ICdward III. James Butler, eldest son of 
Edmund, earl of Carrick, became carl of Ormonde and palatine 
of Tipperary in 1328, Next year Maurice Fitzgerald was 
made earl of Desmond, and from his three brethren de¬ 
scended the historic houses of the White Knight, the knight 
of Glin, and the knight of Kerry. The earldom of Kildare 
dates from 1316. In this reign too was passed the statute 
of Kilkenny {q-v.), a confession by the crown that obedient 
subjects were the minority. The enactments against Irish 
dress and customs, and against marriage and fostering proved 
a dead letter. 

In two expeditions to Ireland Richard II. at first overcame 
all opposition, but neither had any permanent effect. Art 
MacMurrough, the great hero of the Leinster Celts, 
practically had the best of the contest. The king in 
his despatches divided the population into Irish 
enemies, Irish rebels and English subjects. As he 
found them so he left them, lingering in Dublin long enough to 
lose his own crown. But for MacMurrough and his allies the 
hou.se of I.ancaster might never have reigned. No English king 
again visited Ireland until James 11 ., declared by his Englisli 
subjects to have abdicated, and by the more outspoken Scots 
to have forfeited the crown, appealed to the loyalty or piety 
of the Catholic Irish. 

Henry I\\ had a bad title, and his necessities were conducive 
to the growth of the English constitution, but fatal to the Anglo- 
Irish. His son Thomas, duke of Clarence, was viceroy 
in 1401, but did very little. “ Your son,” wrote the 
j Irish council to Henry, ” is .so destitute of money that /4/j). 
he has not a penny in the world, nor can borrow a 
single penny, because all his jewels and his plate that he can 
spare, and those which he must of necessity keep, arc pledged 
to lie in pawn.” The nobles waged private war unrestrained, 
and the game of playing off one chieftain against another was 
carried on with varying success. The provisions of the statute 
of Kilkenny against trading with the Irish failed, for markets 
cannot exist without buyers. 

The brilliant reign of Henry V. was a time of extreme misery 
to the colony in Ireland. Half the English-speaking people 
fled to England, where they were not welcome. The 
disastrous reign of the third Lancastrian completed 
the discomfiture of the original colony in Ireland. 1422). 
Quarrels between the Ormonde and Talbot parties 
paralysed the government, and a “ Pale ” of 30 m. by 20 was 
all that remained. Even the walled towns, Kilkenny, Ross, 
Wexford, Kinsale, Voughal, Clonmel, Kilmallock, 
Thomastown, Fethard and Cashel, were almost starved 
out; Waterford itself was half ruined and half deserted, m#/).’ 
Only one parliament was held for thirty years, but 
taxation was not remitted on that account. No viceroy even 
pretended to reside continuously. The north and west were still 
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worse off than the south. Some thoughtful men saw clearly the 
danger of leaving Ireland to he seized by the first chance comer, 
and the l.ibel of English Policy, written about 1436, contains a 
long and interesting passage declaring England’s interests in 
protecting Ireland as “ a boterasse and a poste ” of her own 
power. Sir John Talbot, immortalized by Shakespeare, was 
several times viceroy ; he was almost uniformly successful in 
the field, but feeble in council. He held a parliament at Trim 
which made one law against men of English race wearing 
moustaches, lest they should be mistaken for Irishmen, and 
another obliging the sons of agricultural labourers to follow their 
father's vocation under pain of fine and imprisonment. The 
earls of Shrewsbury are still carls of Waterford, and retain the 
right to carry the while staff as hereditary stewards, but the 
palatinate jurisdiction over Wexford was taken away by Henry 
\TII. The Ulster annalists give a very different estimate of 
the great Talbot from that of Shakespeare : “ A son of curses 
for his venom and a devil for his evils ; and the learned say of 
him that there came not from the time of Herod, by whom Christ 
was crucified, any one so wicked in evil deeds ” (O’Donovan’s 
Four Masters). 

In 1449 Richard, duke of York, right heir by blood to the 
throne of Edward Ill., was forced to yield the regency of France 
to his rival Somerset, and to accept the Irish vice- 
ot’vorkio royalty. He landed at Howth with his wife Cicely 
Iretnad. Neville, and Margaret of Anjou hoped thus to get rid 
of one who was too great for a subject. The Irish 
government was given to him for ten years on unusually liberal 
terms. He ingratiated himself with both races, taking care to 
avoid identification with any particular family. At the baptism 
of his son George—"false, fleeting, perjured Clarencewho 
was born m Dublin Castle, Desmond and Ormonde stood sponsors 
together. In legislation Richard fared no better than others. 
The rebellion of Jack Cade, claiming to be a Mortimer and cousin 
to the duke of York, took place at this time. This adventurer, 
at once ludicrous and formidable, was a native of Ireland, and 
was thought to be put forward by Richard to test the popularity 
of the Yorkist cause. Returning suddenly to England in 1450, 
Ricitard left the government to James, earl of Ormonde and 
Wiltshire, who later married Eleanor, daughter of Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and was deeply engaged on the 
Lancastrian side. This earl began the deadly feud with the 
house of Kildare, which lasted for generations. After Blore 
Heath Richard was attainted by the Lancastrian parliament, 
and returned to Dublin, where the colonial parliament acknow¬ 
ledged him and as.sumed virtual independence. A separate 
coinage was established, and the authority of the English 
parliament was repudiated. William Overy, a bold squire of 
Ormonde’s, offered to arrest Richard as an attainted traitor, 
but was seized, tried before the man whom he had come to take, 
and hanged, drawn and quartered. The duke only maintained 
his separate kingdom about a year. His parly triumphed in 
England, but he himself fell at Wakefield. 

Among the few prisoners taken on the bloody field of Towton 
was Ormonde, whose head long adorned London Bridge. He 
and his brothers were attainted in England and by 
Yorkist parliament in Ireland, but the importance 
US3). ' of the family was hardly diminished by this. For 
the first six years of Edward’s reign the two Geraldine 
earls engrossed official power. The influence of Queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, whom Desmond had offended, then made itself 
felt. Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, became deputy. He was an 
accomplished Oxonian, who made a speech at Rome in such 
good Latin as to draw tears from the eyes of that great patron 
of letters Pope Pius II. (Aeneas Sylvius). But his Latinity 
did not soften his maimers, and he was thought cruel even in 
that age. Desmond was beheaded, ostensibly for using Irish 
exactions, really, as the partisans of his family hold, to please 
Elizabeth. The remarkable lawlessness of this reign was in¬ 
creased by the practice of coining. Several mints had been 
established since Richard of York’s time ; the standards varied 
and imitation was easy. 


Richard 

III. 


During Richard IIl.’s short reign the earl of Kildare, head 
of the Irish Yorkists, was the strongest man in Ireland. He 
espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel (1487), whom 
the Irish in general seem always to have thought a 
true Plantagenet. The Italian primate, Octavian 
de Palatio, knew better, and incurred the wrath of Kildare 
by refusing to officiate at the impostor’s coronation. The local 
magnates and several distinguished visitors attended, 
and Lambert was shown to the people borne aloft 
on " great D’Arcy of Platten's ” shoulders. His igogy, 
enterprise ended in the battle of Stoke, near Newark, 
where the flower of the Anglo-Irish soldiery fell. “ The Irish,” 
says Bacon, " did not fail in courage or fierceness, but, being 
almost naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, it was 
rather an execution than a fight upon them." Conspicuous 
among Henry VII.’s adherents in Ireland were the citizens of 
Waterford, who, with the men of Clonmel, Callan, Fethard 
and the Butler connexion generally, were prepared to take the 
field in his favour. Waterford was equally conspicuous some 
years later in resisting Perkin Warbeck, who besieged it un¬ 
successfully, and was chased by the citizens, who fitted out a 
fleet at their own charge. The king conferred honour and rewards 
on the loyal city, to which he gave the proud title of urbs intacta. 
Other events of this reign were the parliament of Drogheda, 
held by Sir Edward Poynings, which gave the control of Irish 
legislation to the English council (" Poynings’s Act ”—the 
great bone of contention in the later days of Flood and Grattan), 
and the battle of Knockdoe, in which the earl of Kildare used 
the viceregal authority to avenge a private quarrel. 

Occupied in pleasure or foreign enterprise, Henry VIIl. at 
first paid little attention to Ireland. 'The royal power was 
practically confined to what in the previous century Hemy 

had become known as the " Pale, ” that is Dublin, vm. 

Louth, Kildare and a part of Meath, and within this (IS 09 - 
narrow limit the earls of Kildare were really more 
powerful than the crown. Waterford, Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Cork, Limerick and Galway were not Irish, but rather free cities 
than an integral part of the kingdom ; and many inland towns 
were in the same position. The house of Ormonde had created 
a sort of small Pale about Kilkenny, and pan of Wexford had 
been colonized by men of English race. The Desmonds were 
Irish in all but pride of blood. The Barretts, Condons, Courcies, 
Savages, Arundcls, Curews and others had disappeared or were 
merged in the Celtic mass. Anglo-Norman nobles became 
chiefs of pseudo-tribes, which acknowledged only the Brehon 
law, and paid dues and services in kind. These pseudo-tribes 
were often called “ nations,” and a vast number of exactions 
were practised by the chiefs. “Coyne and livery ”—the right 
of free-quarters for man and lieasl—arose among the Anglo- 
Normans, and became more oppressive than any native custom. 
When Henry took to business, he laid the foundation of re¬ 
conquest. The house of Kildare, which had actually besieged 
Dublin (1534), was overthrown, and the Pale saved from a 
standing danger (sec Fitzgerai.d). But the Pale scarcely 
extended 20 m. from Dublin, a march of uncertain width inter¬ 
vening between it and the Irish districts. Elsewhere, says an 
elaborate report, all the English folk were of " Irish language 
and Irish condition,” except in the cities and walled towns. 
Down and Louth paid black rent to O’Neill, Meath and 
Kildare to O’Connor, Wexford to the Kavanaghs, Kilkenny and 
Tipperary to O’Carroll, Limerick to the O’Briens, and Cork to 
the MacCarthies. MacMurrough Kavanagh, in Irish eyes the 
representative of King Dermod, received an annual pension 
from the exchequer. Henry set steadily to work to reassert the 
royal title. He assumed the style of king of Ireland, so as to get 
rid of the notion that he held the island of the pope. The Irish 
chiefs acknowledged his authority and his ecclesiastical supre¬ 
macy, abjuring at the same time that of the Holy See. The 
lands of the earl of Shrewsbury and other absentees, who had 
performed no duties, were resumed ; and both Celtic and feudal 
nobles were encouraged to come to court. Here begins the long 
line of official deputies, often men of moderate birth and fortune. 
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Butler and Geraldine, O’Neill and O’Dannell, continued to 
spill each other’s blood, but the feudal and tribal systems were 
alike doomed. In the names of these Tudor deputies and other 
officers we see the origin of manygreat Irish families—Skeffington, 
Brabuzon, St Leger, Fitzwilliam, Wingfield, Bellingham, Carew, 
Bingham, Loftus and others. Nor were the Celts overlooked. 
O’Neill and O’Brien went to London to be invested as etirls of 
Tyrone and Thomond respectively. O’Donnell, whose descend¬ 
ants became earls of Tyreonnei, went to court and was well 
received. The pseudo-chief MacWilliam heeame earl of Clanri- 
carde, and others reached lower .steps in the peerage, or were 
knighted by the king’s own hand. All were encouraged to look 
to the crown for redress of grievances, and thus the old order 
slowly gave place to the new. 

The moment when Protestantism and Ultramontanism are 
about to begin their still unfinished struggle is a fit time to 
The irtah points in medieval Irish church history. 

Church. years before Strongbow’.s arrival Pope 

Eugenius had established an ecclesiastical constitution 
in Ireland depending on Rome, but the annexation was 
sory imperfectly carried out, and the hope of fully asserting 
the Petrine claims was a main cause of Adrian’s gift to Henry 11 . 
Hitherto the Scandinavian .section of the church in Ireland had 
been most decidedly imdined to receive the hierarchiial and 
diocesan as distinguished from the monastic and quasi-tribal 
system. The bishops or abbots of Dublin derived their succes¬ 
sion from Canterbury from 1038 to 1 itiz, and the bishops of 
Waterford and Limerick also sought consecration there. But 
both Celt and Northman acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, 
and it was chiefly in the matters of tithe, Peter’s pence, canonical 
degrees and the observance of festivals that Rome hud still 
victories to gain. Between churchmen of Irish and English 
race there was bitter rivalry ; but the theory that the ancient 
Celtic church remained independent, and us it were Protestant, 
wdiile the English colony submitted to the Vatican, is a mere 
controversial figment, 'J’he crown was weak and jiapal aggres¬ 
sion made rapid progress. It was in the Irish church, about the 
middle of the 13th century, that the system of giving jurisdiction 
to the bishops “ in tcmporalibiis " was adopted by Innocent IV. 
The vigour of Edward I. obtained a renunciation in particular 
cases, but the practice continued unabated. The .system of 
provisions was soon introduced at the expense of free election, 
and was acknowledged by the statute of Kilkenny. In the 
more remote districts it must have been almost a matter of 
necessity. Many Irish parishes grew out of primitive monasteries, 
but other early settlements remained monastic, and were com¬ 
pelled by the popes to adopt the nde of authorized orders, 
generally that of the Augustinian canons. That order became 
much the most numerous in Ireland, having not less than three 
hundred houses. Of other sedentary orders the Cistercians were 
the most important, and the mendicants were very numerous. 
Both Oeltic chiefs and Norman nobles founded convents after 
Henry II.'s time, but the latter being wealthier were most 
distinguished in this way. Religious houses were useful as 
abodes of peace in a turbulent country', and the lands attached 
were better cultivated than those of lay proprietors. Attempts 
to found a university at Dublin (1311) or Drogheda (1465) 
failed for want of funds. The work of education was partially 
done by the great abbeys, boys of good family being brought 
up by the C'irtercians of Dublin and Jerpoint, and by the 
Augustinians of Dublin, Kells and Conncl, and girls by the 
canone.sses of Gracixlieu. A strong effort w'as made to save 
these six houses, but Henry VTll, would not hear of it, and there 
was no Irish Wolsey partially to supply the king’s omissions. 

Ample evidence exists that the Irish church was full of abuses 
before the movement under Henry VIII. We have detailed 
accounts of three .sees—rionmaenoise, Enaghdune and Ardagh. 
Ross, also in a wild district, was in rather hotter case. But 
even in DuWin strange things happened ; thus the archiepiscopal 
crozier was in pawn for eighty years from 1441). The morals of 
the clergy were no better than in other countries, and we have 
c\- idenre of many scandalous irregularit ies. But perhaps the most 
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severe condemnation is that of the report to Henry VIII. in 1515. 
“There is,” says the document, “no archbishop, ne bishop, abbot, 
ne prior, parson, ne vicar, ne any other person of the church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, that useth to preach 
the word of God, saving the poor friars beggars . . . the church 
of this land use not to learn any other .science, but the law of 
canon, for covetise of lucre transitory.” Where his hand reached 
Henry had little difficulty in suppressing the monasteries or 
taking their lands, which Irish chiefs swallowed as greedily as 
men of English blood. But the friars, though pretty generally 
turned out of doors, were themselves beyond Henry’s power, 
and continued to pi each everywhere among the people. Their 
devotion and energy may be freely admitted ; but the mendicant 
orders, especially the Carmelites, were not uniformly distinguished 
for morality. Monasticism was momentarily suppressed under 
Oliver Cromwell, but the Restoration brought the monks back 
to their old haunts. The Jesuits, placed by Paul III. under 
the protection of Conn O’Neill, “ prince of the Irish of Ulster,” 
came to Ireland towards the end of Henry’s reign, and helped 
to keep alive the Roman tradition. Anglicanism was regarded 
as a symbol of conquest and intrusion. The /''aiir Masters thus 
describes the Reformation : “ A heresy and new error ansing 
in England, through pride, vain glory, avarice, and lust, and 
through many strange sciences, so that the men of England 
went into opposition to the pope and to Rome.” The destruction 
of rclic.s and images and the establishment of a schismatic 
hierarchy is thus recorded : “ Though great was the persecution 
of the Roman emperors against the church, scarcely had there 
ever come so great a persecution from Rome as this.’’ 

The able opportunist Sir Anthony St l.egcr, who was accused 
by one party of opposing the Reformation and by the other of 
lampooning the Sacrament, continued to rule during 
the early days of Edward VI. To him succeeded 
Sir Edward Bellingham, a Puritan soldier whose t.f.ia). 
hand was lieavy on all who disobej ed the king. He 
bridled Connaught by a castle at Athlone, and Munster b\' a 
garrison at l.eighlin Bridge. The O’Mores and O’Connors 
were brought low, and forts erected where Maryborough and 
I’hilipstown now stand. Both chiefs and nobles were forced 
to respect the king’s representative, but Bellingham was not 
wont to flatter those in power, and his administration found 
little favour in England. Sir Franci.s Bryan, Henry VIll.’s 
favourite, succeeded him, and on his death St Leger was again 
appointed. Neither St Leger nor his siicce.s.sor Sir James Croft 
could do anything with Ulster, where the papal primate Wauchop, 
a Scot by birth, stirred up rebellion among the natives and 
among the Hebridean invaders. But little was done under 
Edward VI. to advance the power of the crown, and that little 
was done by Bellingham. 

The English government long hesitated about the official 
establishment of Protestantism, and the royal order to that 
effect was withheld until 1551. tlopies of the new 
liturgy were sent over, and St Leger had the com- 
munion service translated into l.atin, for the use of 
priests and others who could read, but not in English. The 
popular feeling was strong against innovation, as Edward 
Staples, bishop of Meath, found to his cost. T’he opinions of 
Staples, like those of Cranmer, advanced gradually until at 
last he went to Dublin and preached boldly against the mas.s. 
He saw men shrink from him on all sides. “ My lord,” said a 
beneficed priest, whom he had himself promoted, and who 
wept as he spoke, “ before ye went la.st to Dublin ye were the 
best beloved man in your diocese that ever came in it, now ye 
are the worst beloved. ... Ye have preached against the .sacra¬ 
ment of the altar and the saints, and will make us worse than 
Jews. . . . The country folk would eat you. . , . Ye have more 
curses than ye have hairs of your head, and I advise you for 
Christ’s sake not to preach at Navan.” Staples answered 
that preaching was his duty, and that he would not fail; but 
he feared for his life. On the same prelate fell the task of 
conducting a public controversy with the archbishop of Armagh, 
George Dowdall, which of course ended in the conversion 
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of neither. Dowdali fled; his see was treated as vacant, 
and Cranmer oast about for a Protestant to fill St Patrick’s 
chair. ,His first nominee, Dr Richard Turner, resolutely declined 
the honour, declaring that he would be unintelligible to the 
people; and Cranmer could only answer that English was 
spoken m Ireland, though he did indeed doubt whether it was 
spoken in the dioceae of Armagh. John Bale, a man of great 
learning and ability, became bishop of Ossory. There is no 
reason to doubt his sincerity, but he was coarse, and intemperate 
—Froude Toundly calls him a foul-mouthed ruffian—without 
the wisdom of the serpent or the harmlessness of the dove. 
His choice rhetoric stigmatiaed the dean of St Patridc’s as ass¬ 
headed, a blockhead who cared onlv for his kitchen and his 
belly. 


The Reformation having made no real progress, Mary found 
it easy to recover the old ways. Dowdali was restored ; Staples 
and others were deprived. Bale fled for bore life, 
(r^U- ^ ti'^ttted as vacant. Yet the queen 

USS). found it impossible to restore the monastic lands, 
though she showed some disposition to scrutinize 
the titles of grantees. She was Tudor enough to declare her 
intention of maintaining the old prerogatives of the crown 
against the Holy See, and assumed the royal title without 
papal sanction. Paul JV. was fain U) curb his fiery temper, 
and to confer graciously what he could not withhold. English 
Protestants fled to Ireland to escape the Miarian persecution ; 
but had the reign eontinueda little longer, Dublin would probably 
have been no safe place of refuge. 

Mary scarcely varied the civil policy of her brother’s ministers. 
Gerald of Kildare, who had been restored to his estates by 
Edward VL, wa.s created earl of Kildare. The plan of settling 
Leix and Ofialy by dividing the country between cok)ni.sts and 
natives holding by English tenure failed, owing to the unconquer¬ 
able love of the people for their own customs. But resistance 
gradually grew fainter, and we hear little of the O’Connors 
after this, 'f'he O’Morcs, reduced almost to brigandage, gave 
trouble till llie end of Elizabeth’s reign, and a member of the 
clan was chief contriver of the rebellion of 1641. Maryborough 
and Philipstown, King’s county and Queen’s county, commemo¬ 
rate Mary’s marriage. 

Anne Boleyn’s daughter sueceedod quietly, and Sir Henry 
Sidney was sworn lord-justice with the full Catliolic ritual. 

When Thomas Rudelyffe, earl of Sussex, superseded 
lord'licl'tpnant, the litany was chanted in 
1603^ English, both cathedrals having been painted, and 
scripture texts substituted for “ pictures and popish 
fancies." At the beginning of 1560 a parliament was held 
which restored the ecclesiastical legislation of Henry and Edward. 
Jn two important points the Irish Church was made more de¬ 
pendent on the stale than in England: cowgMii’e/irewereabollshed 
and heretics made amenable to royal commissioners or to parlia¬ 
ment without reference to any synod or convocation. According 
to a contemporary list, this parliament consisted of 3 arch¬ 
bishops, 17 bishops, 23 temporal peers, and members returned 
by 10 counties and 28 cities and boroughs. Some of the Irish 
bishops took the oath of supremacy, some were deprived. In 
other cases Elizabeth connived at what slie could not prevent, 
and hardly pretended to enforce uniformity except in the Palt 
and in the large towns. 

Ulster demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. 


Her father had conferred the earldom of Tyrone on Conn Bacach 
O’Neill, with remainder to his supposed son Matthew, 
baron of Dungannon, the offspring of a 
O’NcW. smith’s wife at Dundalk, who in her husband’s life¬ 
time brought the child to Conn as his own. When the 
chief’s legitimate son Sliane grew up he declined to be bound 
by this arrangement, which the king may have made in partial 
ignorance of the facts. “ Being a gentleman,” he said, “ my 
father never refusid no child that any woman namyd to be his.’’ 
When Tyrone died, Matthew’s son, Brian O’Neill, baron of 
Dungannon, claimed his earldom under the patent. Shane 
being chosen O’Neill by his tribe claimed to be chief by election, 


and earl as Conn’s lawful son. Thus the English government 
was committed to the cause of one who was at best an adulterine 
bastard, while Shane appeared as cliampion of hereditary right 
(see O’Neill). Shane maintained a contest which had begun 
under Mary until 1567, with great ability and a total absence 
of morality, in which Sussex had no advantage over him. The 
lord*lieutenant twice tried to have Shane murdered; once 
he proposed to break his safe-conduct; and he held out hopes 
of his sister’s hand as a snare. Shane was induced to visit 
London, where the government detained him for some time. 
On his return to Ireland, Sussex was outmatched both in war 
and diplomacy ; the loyal chiefs were crushed one by one; 
and the English suffered checks of which the moral effect was 
ruinous. Shane diplomatically acknowledged Elizabeth as his 
sovereign, and sometimes played the part of a loyal subject, 
wreaking his private veiageance under colour of expelling the 
Scots 'from Ulster. At last, in 1566, the queen placed the sword 
of state in Sidney’s strong grasp. Shane was driven hel{dessly 
from fKiint to point, and perished miserably at the hands of the 
MacDonnells. whom he had so often oppressed and insulted. 

Peace was soon broken by disturl^ces in the south. The 
earl of Desmond having shown rebellious tendencies was detained 
for six years in London. Treated leniently, but 
grievously preyed for money, he tried to escape, and, Onmaai 
the attempt being judged treasonable, he was persuaded eelw/iion. 
to surrender his estates — to receive them back or 
not at tlic queen’s discretion. Seizing the opportunity, English 
adventurers projwsed to plant a military colony in the western 
half of Munster, holding the coast from the Shannon to Cork 
harbour. Some who held obsolete title-deeds were encouraged 
to go to work at once by the example of Sir Peter Carew, who 
hud established his claims in tlarlow. Carew s title had been 
in abeyance for a centuty and a half, yet most of the Kavwiaghs 
attorned to him. Falling foul of Ormonde’s brolliers, seizing 
their property and using great cruelty and violence, Sir Peter 
drove the Butlers, the only one among the great families reallv 
loyal, into rebellion. Ormonde, wlio was in London, could 
alone restore peace ; all his disputes with Desmond were at 
once settled in his favour, and he was even allowed to resume 
the exaction of coyne and livery, the abolition of which had 
been the darling wish of statesmen. The Butlers returned to 
their allegiance, but continued to oppose Carew, and great 
atrocities were committed on both sides. Sir Peter hod great 
but undefined claims in Munster also, and the people there took 
warning. His imitators in Cork were swept away. Sidney 
first, and after him Humphrey Gilbert, could only circumscribe 
the rebellion. The presidency of Munster, an office the creation 
of which had long been contemplated, was then conferred on 
Sir John Perrot, who drove James “ Fitzmaurice ’’ Iritzgerald 
into the mountains, reduced castles everywhere, and destroyed 
a Scottish contingent which had come from Ulster to help 
the rebels. Fitzmaurice came in and knelt in the mud at the 
president’s feel, confessing his sins ; but he remained the real 
victor. The colonizing scheme was dropped, and the first 
presidency of Munster left the Desmonds and tlieir allies in 
possession. Similar plans were tried unsuccessfully in Ulster, first 
by a son of Sir Thomas Smith, afterwards by Walter Devereux, 
earl of Essex, a knight-errant railier than a statesman, who 
was guilty of many bloody deeds. He treacherously captured 
Sir Brian O’Neill and massacred his followers. The Scots in 
Rathlin were slaughtered wholesale. Essex struggled on for 
more than three years, seeing his friends gradually drop away, 
and dying ruined and unsuccessful. 

Towards the end of 1575 Sidney was again persuaded to 
become viceroy. The Irish recognized his great qualities, and 
he went everywhere without interruption. Henceforth pre¬ 
sidencies became permanent institutions. Sir William Drury in 
Munster hanged four hundred persons in one year, Sir Nicholas 
Malby in reducing the Connaught Burkes spared neither young 
nor old, and burned all com and houses. The Desmonds deter¬ 
mined on a great effort. A holy war was declared. lutzmaurice 
landed in Kerry with a few followers, and accompanied bj' the 
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famous Nicholas Sanders, who was armed with a legate’s com¬ 
mission and a banner blessed by the pope. Fitzmaurice fell 
soon after in a skirmish near Oistleconnell, but Sanders and 
Desmond’s brothers still kept the field. When it was too late 
to act with effect, Desmond himself, a vain man, neither frankly 
loyal nor a bold rebel, took the field, lie surprised Youghal, 
then an English town, by night, sacked it, and murdered the 
people. Roused at last, Elizabeth sent over Ormonde as general 
of Munster, and after long delay gave him the means of conducting 
a campaign. It was as much a war of Butlers against (icraldines 
as of loyal subjects against rebels, and Ormonde did his work 
only too well Lord Baltinglass raised a hopeless subsidiary 
revolt in Wicklow (1580), which was signalized by a crushing 
defeat of the lord deputy. Lord Grey de Wilton (Arthegal) in 
Glenraalure. force of Italians and Spaniards landing at 
Sinerwick in Kerry, Grey hurried thither, and the foreigners, 
who had no commission, siirrendei'ed at discretion, and were 
put to the sword. Neither Grey nor the Spanish ambassador 
.seems to have .seen anything extraordinary in thus disposing 
of inconvenient prisoners. Spenser and Raleigh were present. 
Sanders perished obscurely in 1581, and in 1583 Desmond 
himself was hunted down and killed in the Kerry mountains. 
More than 500,000 Irish acres were forfeited to the crown. 
The horrors of this war it is impossible to exaggerate. The 
Four Master's says that the lowing of a cow or the voice of 
a ploughman could scarcely be heard from Cashel to the farthest 
point of Kerry ; Ormonde, who, with all his severity, was 
honourably distinguished by good faith, claimed to have killed 
5000 men in a few months. Spenser, an eye-witness, says 
famine slew far more than the sword. The survivors were unable 
to walk, but crawled out of the woods and glens. “ They looked 
like anatomies of death ; they did cat the dead carrion and 
one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses they 
spared not to scrape out of their graves ; ... to a plot of 
watercresses or shamrocks they Hocked as to a feast.” 

In 1584 Sir John I’errot, the ablest man available after 
Sidney’s reliremenl, became lord-deputv. Sir |ohn Norris, 
famed in the Netherland wars, was president of Munster, and 
so impressed the Irish that they averred him to be in league 
with the devil. Perrot held a parliament in 1585 in which the 
number of members was considerably increased. He made a 
strenuous effort to found a university in Dublin, and proposed 
to endow it with the revenues of St Patrick’s, reasonably arguing 
that one cathedral was enough for any city. Here he was 
opposed by Adam Loftiis, archbishop of Dublin and chancellor, 
who had expressed his anxiety for a college, but had no idea of 
endowing it at his own expense. The colonization of the Munster 
forfeitures was undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from 
the grants to individuals who neglected to plant English farmers, 
and were often absentees themselves. Raleigh obtained 42,000 
acres. The quit rents reserved to the crown were less than 
one penny per acre. Racked with the stone, hated by the 
official clique, thwarted on all sides, Perrot was goaded into 
using words capable of a treasonable interpretation. Archbishop 
Loftus pursued him to the end. He died in the Tower of London 
under sentence for treason, and we may charitably hope that 
Elizabeth would have pardoned him. In his will, written 
after sentence, he emphatically repudiates any treasoratble 
intention “ I deny my Lord God if ever 1 propo.sed the same.” 

In 1584 Hugh O’Neill, if O’Neill he was (being second son 
of Matthew, mentioned above), became chief of part of Tyrone ; 

in 1587 he obtained the coveted earldom, and in 
Dnmoaei admitted head of the whole tribe. A 

Rebtllloa. quarrel with the government was inevitable, and, 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell having joined him, Ulster 
was united against the crown. In 1598 James Fitzthomas 
Fitzgerald assumed the title of Desmond, to which he had 
some claims by blood, and which he pretended to hold as Tyrone’s 
gift. Tyrone had received a crown of peacock’s feathers from 
the pope, who was regarded by many as king of Ireland. The 
title of Sugars or straw-rope earl has been generally given to 
the Desmond pretender. Both ends of the island were soon 


in a blaze, and the Four Masters .says that in seventeen days 
there was not one son of a Saxon left alive in the Desmond 
territories. Edmund Spenser lost his all, escaping only to die 
of misery in a London garret. Tyrone more than held his own 
in the north, completely defeated Sir Henry Bagnal in the 
battle of the Yellow Ford (1598), invaded Munster, and ravaged 
the lands of Lord Barrymore, who had remained true to his 
allegiance. Tyrone’.s ally, Hugh Roe O’Donnell, overthrew 
the president of Connaught, Sir Conyers Clifford. “ The Irish 
of Connaught,” says the Four Masters, “ were not pleased 
at Clifford’s death ; ... he hud never told them a falsehood.” 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, came over in 1599 with a great 
army, but did nothing of moment, was outgeneralled and out¬ 
witted by Tyrone, and threw up his command to enter on the 
mad and criminal career which led to the scaffold. In 1600 
Sir George Ciarew became president of Munster, and, us always 
happened when the crown was well .served, the rebellion was 
quickly put down. Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy (afterwards 
earl of Devonshire), who succeeded Essex, joined Carew, and a 
Spanish force which landed at Kinsale surrendered. The 
destruction of their crops starved the people into submission, 
and the contest was only less terrible than the first Desmond 
war because it was much shorter. In Ulster Mountjoy was 
assisted by .Sir Henry Doewra, who founded the second settle¬ 
ment at Derry, the first under Edward Randolph having been 
abandoned. Hugh O’Donnell sought help in Spam, where he 
died. ’I'yrone submitted at Iasi, craving pardon on his knees, 
renouncing his Celtic chiefry, and abjuring all foreign powers, 
but still retaining his earldom, and power almost too great for 
a subject. Scarcely was the compact signed when he heard 
of the great queen's death. He burst into tears, not of grief, 
but of vexation at nut having held out for better terms. 

In reviewing the Irish government of Islizabcth we shall 
find much to blame, a want of truth in her dealings and of 
steadiness in her policy. Violent efforts of cocreion 
were succeeded by fits of clemency, of parsimony bethsn 
or of apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was Conquett 
surrounded by enemies, that her best energies were ofirciaad. 
expended in the death-struggle with Spain, and that she was 
rarely able to give undivided attention to the Irish problem. 
After all she conquered Ireland, which her predecessors had failed 
to do, though many of them were as crooked in action and less 
upright in intention. Considering the times, Elizabeth cannot 
be called a persecutor. “ Do not,” she .said to the 
elder Essex, “ seek too hastily to bring people that 
have been trained in another religion from that in 
which they have been brought up.” Elizabeth saw that the 
Irish could only be reached through their own language. But 
for that harvest the labourers were necessarily few. The fate 
of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and who thrice 
had his house burned over his head, was not likely to encourage 
missionaries. In all wild parts divine service was neglected, 
and wandering friars or subtle Jesuits, supported by every 
patriotic or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland faithful 
to Rome. Against her many shortcomings we must set the 
queen’s foundation of the university of Dublin, which has been 
the most successful English institution in Ireland, and which 
has continually borne the faire.st fruit. 

Great things were expected of James 1 . He was Mary Stuart’s 
son, and there was a curious antiquarian notion afloat that, 
because the Irish were the original “ Scoti,” a Scotti.sh 
king would sympathize with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mountjoy, who could is2S^ 
argue as well as fight, had to teach them a .sharp lesson. 

Finding Ireland conquered and in no condition to rise again, 
James established circuits and a complete .system of shires. 
Sir John Davies was sent over as .solicitor-general. His famous 
book (Discoverie of the State of Ireland) in which he glorifies 
his own and the king’s exploits gives far too much credit to 
the latter and far too little to his great predecessor. 

Two legal decisions swept away the customs of tanistry 
and of Irish gavelkind, and the English land system was violently 
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He told those who remonstrated to mind 
“ What is it to you if I had created 40 


substituted. 'I'he earl of Tyrone was harassed by sheriffs and-j carry out his policy. 

other officers, and the government, learning that he was engaged I their own business.... .. .. „„„ 

m an msurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. The informa- | noblemen and 400 boroughs? The more the merrier, the 

um wAw nrn o ... a c» .. i.i - j _ i.. ^ fewer the better cheer.” In 1639 the House of Commons had 

I 274 members, a number which was further increased to 300 
j at the Revolution, and so it remained until the Union. 

I Steeped in absolutist ideas, James was not likely to tolerate 
■ religious dissent. He thought he could “ mak what liked 
him law and gospel.” A proclamation for banishing 
! Romi.sh priests issued in 1605, and was followed 
I by an active and general persecution, which was so 
far from succeeding that they continued to flock 
in from abroad, the lord-deputy Arthur Chichester admitting 


tion was probably false, but Tyrone was growing old and perhaps 
despaired of making good his defence. By leaving Ireland he 
played into his enemies’ hands. Rory O'Donnell, created earl 
of Tyrconnel, accompanied him. Cuconnaught Maguire had 
already gone. The " flight of the earls," as it is called, com¬ 
pleted the ruin of the Celtic cau.se. Reasons or pretexts for 
declaring forfeitures against O'Cahan were easily found. 

0 Dogherty, chief of Inishowen, and foreman of the grand jury 
which found a bill for treason against the earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, was insulted by Sir George Paulet, the 

of Derry. O'Doghcrty rose, Derry was .sacked, and Paulet j that every house and hamlet was to them a sanctuary. The 
murdered. O Dogherty having been killed and O’Hanlon and most severe English statutes against the Roman Catholic laity 
others beiiig implicated, the whole of northern Ulster was at I had never been re-enacted in Ireland, and, in the absence of 

Piaata- disposal of the government. Tyrone, Donegal,. 

tlonot Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh and Derry were parcelled 
uitter. out among English and ,Scottish colonists, portions 
being reserved to the natives. The site of Derry was 


law, illegal means were taken to enforce uniformity. Privy 
seids addressed to men of wealth and position commanded their 
attendance at church before the deputy or the provincial president, 
, - . .on pain of unlimited fine and imprisonment by the Irish Star 

granted to the citizens of l.ondon, who fortified and armed it, j Chamber. The Roman Catholic gentry and lawyers, headed 
and Londonderry became the chief bulwark of the colonists 1 by Sir Patrick Bamewall, succeeded in proving the flagrant 


m two great wars. Whatever may have been its morality, 
in a political point of view the plantation of Ulster was successful. 
The northern province, which so severely taxed the energies 
of Elizabeth, has .since been the most prosperous and loyal 
part of Ireland. But the conquered people remained side by 
side with the settlers; and Sir George Carew, who reported on 
the plantation in i<>ii, dearly foresaw that they would rebel 
again. Those natives who retained land were often oppressed 
by their stronger neighbours, and sometimes actually swindled 
out of their propert.v. It is probable that in the neglect of the 


proving the flagrant 
illegality of these mandates, and the government had to yield. 

I On the whole Protestantism made little progre.ss, though the 
number of Protestant settlers increased. As late as 1622, when 
Sir Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland, was installed as deputy, 
the illustrious James Ussher, then bishop of Meath, preached 
from the text “ he beareth not the sword in vain,” and descanted 
on the over-indulgence shown to recusants. The primate, 
fihristopher Hampton, in a letter which is a model of Christian 
elocjuence, mildly rebuked his eminent suffragan. 

The necessities of Charles I. induced his mmi.sters to propose 


grantee.s to give proper lea.se.s to their tenants arose the Ulster ! that a great part of Connaught should be declared forfeited, 
tenant-right custom which attracted so much notice in more owing to mere technical flaws in title, and planted like 
modern times. | Ulster. Such was the general outcry that the scheme ^*| 7 **^' 

The parliamentary history of the English colony in Ireland i had to be given up ; and, on receiving a large 
corresponds pretty closely to that of the mother country. First grant from the Iri.sh parliament, the king promised 

there arc informal meetings of eminent persons; j certain graces, of which the chief were security for titles, free 
fhen, in 1295, there is a parliament of which some j trade, and the substitution of an oath of allegiance for that of 
meat. acts remain, and to which only knights of the shire 1 supremacy. Having got the money, Charles as usual broke 
were summoned to represent the commons. Burgesses I his word ; and in 1035 the lord-deputy Strafford 
were added as early as 1310. The famous parliament of Kilkenny j began a general system of extortion. The Connaught 
in 1396 was largely attended, but the details of its composition j and Munster landowners were shamelessly forced to stri^ni. 
are not known. That there was substantial identity in the ! pay large fines for the confirmation of even recent 


character of original and copy may be inferred from the fact 
that the well-known tract called Sfodus tenendi parliammtum 
was exemplified under the Great Seal of Ireland in 6 Hen. V. 
The most ancient Irish parliament remaining on record was 
held in 1374, twenty members in all being summoned to the 
House of Commons, from the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare 
and Carlow, the liberties and crosses of Meath, the city of Dublin, 
and the towns of Drogheda and Dundalk. The liberties were 
those districts in which the great vassals of the crown exercised 
palatinate jurisdiction, and the crosses were the church lands, 
where alone the royal writ usually ran. Writs for another parlia¬ 
ment in the same year were addressed in addition to the counties 
of Waterford, Cork and Limerick ; the liberties and crosses 
of Ulster, Wexford. Tipperary and Kerry; the cities of Water¬ 
ford, Cork and I.imerick ; and the towns of Youghal, Kinsale, 
Ross, Wexford and Kilkenny. The counties of Clare and Long¬ 
ford, and the towns of Galway and Athenry, were afterwards 
added, and the number of popular representatives does not appear 
to have much exceeded sixty during the later middle ages. 
In the House of Lords the temporal peers were largely out¬ 
numbered by the bishops and mitred abbots. In the parliament 
which conferred the royal title on Henry VIII. it was finally 
decided that the proctors of the clergy had no voice or votes. 
Elizabeth’s first parliament, held in t55Q, was attended by 76 
members of the Lower House, which increased to 122 in 1585. 
In 1613 James I. by a wholesale creation of new boroughs, 
generally of the last insignificance, increased the House of 
Commons to 232, and thus secured an Anglican majority to 


titles. The money obtained by oppressing the Irish nation was 
employed to create an army for the oppression of the Scottish 
and English nations. The Roman Catholics were neither awed 
nor conciliated. Twelve bishops, headed by the primate Ussher, 
solemnly prote.sted that “ to tolerate popery is a grievous sin.” 
The Ulster Presbyterians were rigorously treated. Of the 
prelates employed by Strafford in this persecution the ablest 
was John Bramhall (1394-1663) of Derry, who not only op¬ 
pressed the ministers but insulted them by coarse language. 
■I'he “ black oath,” which bound those who took it never to 
oppose Charles in anything, was enforced on all ministers, and 
those who refused it were driven from their manses and often 
stripped of their goods. 

Strafford was recalled to expiate his career on the scaffold ; 
the army was disbanded ; and the helm of the state remained 
in the hands of a land-jobber and of a superannuated 
soldier. Disbanded troops are the ready weapons antt™ 
of conspiracy, and the opportunity was not lost. The 
Roman Catholic insurgents of 1641 just failed to .seize Dublin, 
but quickly became masters of nearly the whole country. That 
there was no definite design of massacring the Protestants is 
likely, but it was intended to drive them out of the country. 
Great numbers were killed, often in cold blood and with circum¬ 
stances of great barbarity. The English under Sir Charles 
Conte and others retaliated. In 1642 a Scottish army under 
General Robert Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a rallying 
point for the colonists. Londonderry, Enni.skillen, Coleraine, 
Carrickfergus and some other places defied Sir Phelim O’Neill’s 

xiv. 25 a 
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tumultuary host. Trained in foreign wars, Owen Roe O’Neill 
gradually formed a powerful array among the Ulster Irish, 
and showed many of the qualities of a skilful general. But 
like other O'Neills, he did little out of Ulster, and his great 
victory over Monro at Benburb on the Blackwater (June 5,1646) 
had no lasting results. The English of the Pale were forced into 
rebellion, but could never get on with the native Irish, who 
hated them only le.ss than the new colonists. Ormonde through¬ 
out maintained the position of a loyal .subject, and, as the king's 
representative, played a great but hopeletts part. The Celts 
cared nothing for the king except as a weapon against the 
Protestants ; the old Anglo-Irish Catholics cared much, but 
the nearer Charles approached them the more completely he 
alienated the Protestants. In irt45 Rinucemi reached Ireland 
as papal legate. He could never co-operate with the Roman 
Catholic confederacy at Kilkenny, which was under old English 
influence, and by throwing in his lot with the Celts only widened 
the gulf between the two sections. The state of parties at this 
period in Ireland has been graphically described by Carlyle. 
“ ’ITiere are. ’ he says, “ Catholics of the Pale, demanding freedom 
of religion, under my lord this and my lord that. There arc 
Old-Irish Catholics, under pope’s nuncios, under Abba O’Teague 
of the excommunications, and Owen Roe O’Neill, demanding 
not religious freedom only, but what we now call ‘ repeal of the 
union,’ and unable to agree with Catholics of the English Pale. 
Then there are Ormonde Royalists, of the Episcopalian and 
mixed creeds, strong for king without covenant; Ulster and 
other Presbyterians strong for king and covenant; lastly, 
Michael Jones and the Commonwealth of England, who want 
neither king nor eovenant.” 

In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, 
Henrietta Maria and the carl of Bristol, the pope and Rinuccini 
stood out for an arrangement which would liave destroyed the 
royal supremacy and established Romanism in Ireland, leaving 
to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Presbyterians not 
even that. Charles behaved with his usual weakness. Ormonde 
was forced to surrender Dublin to the Parliamentarians (July 
1647), and the inextricable knot awaited Cromwell’s sword. 

Crumwell’s campaign (1640-1650) showed how easily a good 
general with an efficient army might conquer Ireland. Resist- 

CromwaJI ^ starving- 

out policy of Carew and Mountjoy was employed 
against the guerrillas, and the soldiers were furnished with 
scythes to cut down the green corn. Bibles were aiso regularly 
served out to them. Oliver’s severe conduct at Drogheda 
and elsewhere is not morally defensible, but such methods were 
common in the wars of the period, and much may be urged in 
his favour. Strict discipline was maintained, soldiers being 
hanged for stealing chickens; faith was always kept; and 
■short, sharp action was more merciful in the long run than a 
milder but le.ss effective policy. Cromwell's civil policy, to use 
Macaulay’s words, was “ able, straightforward, and cruel.” 
He thinned the disaffected population by allowing foreign 
enlistment, and 40,000 are said to have been thus got rid of. 
-Already Irish Catholics of good family had learned to offer their 
swords to foreign princes. In .Spain, France and the Empire 
they often rose to the distinction which they were denied at home. 
About 9000 persons were sent to the West Indies, practically 
into slavery. Thus, and by the long war, the population was 
reduced to some 850,000, of whom 150,000 were English and 
.Scots. Then came the transplantation beyond tile Shannon. 
The Irish Catholic gentry were removed bodily with their servants 
and such tenants as consented to follow them, and with what 
remained of their cattle. They suffered dreadful hardships. 
To exclude foreign influenres, a belt of i m. was reserved to 
soldiers on the coast from .Sligo to the Shannon, but the idea 
was not fully carried out. The derelict property in the other 
provinces was divided between arh enturers who had advanced 
monev and soldiers who had fought in Ireland. Many of the 
latter sold their claims to officers or speculators, who were thus 
enabled to form estates. The majority of frish labourers stayed 
to work under the settlers, and the country gradually became 


peaceful and prosperous. Some fighting Catholics haunted 
woods and hills under the name of tories, afterwards given 
in derision to a great party, and were hunted down with as little 
compunction as the wolves to which they were compared. 
Measures of great severity were taken against Roman Catholic 
riests; but it is said that Cromwell had great numbers in 
is pay, and that they kept him well informed. All classes 
of Protestants were tolerated, and Jeremy Taylor preached 
unmolested. Commercial equality being given to Ireland, the 
woollen trade at once revived, and a shipping interest sprang 
up. A legislative union was also effected, and Irish members 
attended at Westminster. 

Charles II. wa.s bound in honour to do something for such 
Irish Catholics as were innocent of the massacres of 1641, 
and the claims were not scrutinized too severely. It 
was found impossible to displace the Cromwellians, but 
they were shorn of about one-third of their lands, /a&sx 
When the Caroline settlement was complete it was 
found that the great rebellion had resulted in reducing the 
Catholic share of the fertile parts of Ireland from two-thirds 
to one-third. Ormonde, whose wife had been allowed by Crom¬ 
well’s clemency to make him some remittances from the wreck 
of his estate, was largely and deservedly rewarded. A revenue 
of £50,000 was settled on the king, in consideration of which 
Ireland was in 1665 excluded from the benefit of the Navigation 
Act, and lier nascent shipping interest ruined. In 1666 the 
importation of Irish cattle and horses into England was forbidden, 
the value of the former at once falling five-fold, of the latter 
twenty-fold. Dead meat, butter and cheese were also excluded, 
yet peace brought a certain prosperity. The woollen manu¬ 
facture grew and flourished, and Macaulay is probably warranted 
in saying that under Charles II. Ireland was a pleasanter place 
of residence than it has been before or since. But it was pleasant 
only for those who conformed to the state religion. Roman 
Catholicism was tolerated, or rather connived at; but its 
professors were subject to frequent alarms, and to great severities 
during the ascendancy of Titus Oates. Bramhall became 
primate, and his hand was heavy against the Ulster Presbyterians. 
Jeremy Taylor began a persecution which stopped the influx 
of Scots into Ireland. Deprived of llie means of teaching, the 
Independents and other sectaries soon disappeared. In a 
military cobny women were scarce, and the ” Ironsides ” had 
married natives. Roman Catholicism held its own. The Quakers 
became numerous during this reign, and their peaceful industry 
was most useful. They venerate as their founder William 
Edraundson (1627-1712), a Westmorland man who had borne 
arms for the Parliament, and who settled in Antrim in 1652. 

The duke of Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death of 
Charles II. At seventy-five his brain was as clear as ever, 
and James saw that he was no fit tool lor his purpose. 

“ See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass 
at a military dinner-party, “ tliey say at court I am /«*<i)." 
old and doting. But my hand is steady, nor doth 
my heart fail. ... To the king’s health.” Calculating on his 
loyal subservience, James appc<inted his brother-in-law. Lord 
Clarendon, to succeed Ormonde. Monmouth’s enterprise made 
no stir, but gave an excuse for disarming the Protestant militia. 
The tories at once emerged from their hiding-places, and 
Clarendon found Ireland in a ferment. It was now the turn 
of the Protestants to feel persecution. Richard Talbot, one of 
the few survivors of Drogheda, governed the king’s Irish policy, 
while the lord-lieutenant was kept in the dark. Finally 'Talbot, 
created earl of Tyrconnel, himself received the sword of state. 
Protestants were weeded out of the army, Protestant officers 
in particular being superseded by idle Catholics of gentle blood, 
where they could be found, and in any case by Catholics. Bigotry 
rather than religion was Tyrconnel’s ruling passion, and he 
filled up offices with Catholics independently of character. .Sir 
Alexander Fitton, a man convicted of forgery, became chancellor, 
and but three Protestant judges were left on the bench. The 
outlawries growing out of the affairs of 1641 were reversed as 
quickly as possible. Protestant corporations were dissolved by 
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“ quo warrantos ” j but James was stiil Englishman enough 
to refuse an Irish parliament, which might repeal Poymng's 
Act and the Act of Settlement. 

At the close of 1688 James was a fugitive in France. By 
this time Londonderry and Enniskillen had closed their gates, 
and the final struggle had begun. In March 1689 James reached 
Ireland with some French troops, and summoned a parliament 
which repealed the Act of Settlement. The estates of absentees 
were vested in the crown, and, as only two months law was given, 
this was nearly equivalent to confiscating the property of all 
Protestants. Between 2000 and 3000 Protestants were attainted 
by name, and nioreover the act was not published. The appalling 
list may be read in the State oj the Protestants by William King, 
archbishop of Dublin, one of many divines converted by the 
logic of events to believe in the lawfulness of resistance. Interest- 
ii^ details may be gleaned from Edmundson’s Diary. The 
dispossessed Protestants escaped by sea or flocked into Ulster, 
where a gallant stand was made. The glories of Londonderry 
and Enniskillen will live as long as the English language. The 
Irish cause produced one great achievement—the defence of 
Limerick, and one great leader—Patrick Sarsfield. The Roman 
Catholic Celts aided by France were entirely beaten, the Pro¬ 
testant colonists aided by England were entirely victorious 
at the battle of the Boyne, on the ist of July 1690 ; 
“ and at the battle of Aughrim on the 12th of July 
i6qi. Even the siege of Limerick showed the irre¬ 
concilable divisions which had nullified the efforts of 1641. 
Hugh Baldearg O’Donnell, last of Irish chiefs, sold his services 
to William for £500 a yt:ar. But it was their king that condemned 
the Irish to hopeless failure. He called them cowards, whereas 
the cowardice was really his own, and he deserted them in their 
utmost need. They repaid him with the opprobrious nickname 
of “ Sheemas-a-Cacagh,” or dirty James. 

Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick “ the city of the 
violated treaty.” The articles of capitulation (Oct. 3, 1691) 
may be read in Thomas Leland’s History of Ireland (1773) 
or in F. P. Plowden's History of Ireland (1800); from the first 
their interpretation was disputed. Hopes ot religious liberty 
were held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords Justices Porter 
and Coningsby promised to do their utmost to obtain a parlia- 
mentarj' ratification, but the Irish parliament would not be 
persuaded. There was a paragraph in the original draft which 
would have protected tlie property of tlie great majority of 
Roman (Catholics, but this was left out in the articles actually 
signed. VVilliam thought the omission accidental, but tliis is 
hardly possible. At all events he ratified the treaty in the sense 
most favourable to the (ialholics, while the Irish parliament 
adhered to the letter of the diKument. Perhaps no breach of 
faith was intended, but the sorrowful fact remains that the 
modern settlement of Ireland has the appearance of resting on 
a broken promise. More than 1,000,000 Irish acres were for¬ 
feited, and, though some part returned to Catholic owners, the 
Catholic interest in the land was further diminished. William Ill. 
was tlie most liberally minded man in his dominions ; but 
the necessities of his position, such is the awful penalty of 
greatness, forced him into intolerance against his will, and he 
promised to discourage the Irish woollen trade. His manner 
of disposing of the Irish forfeitures was inexcusable. The lands 
wta-e resumed by the English parliament, less perhaps from a sense 
of justice than from a desire to humiliate the deliverer of England, 
and were resold to the highest bidder. Nevertheless it became 
the fashion to reward nameless English sCTvices at the expense 
of Ireland. Pensions and sinecures which would not bear the 
light in England were charged on the Irish establishment, and 
even bishoprics were given away on the same principle. The 
tremendous uproar raised by Swift about Wood’s halfpence 
was heightened by the fact that Wood shared his profits 
with the duchess of Kendal, the mistress of George I. 

From the first the victorious colonists determined to make 
another 1641 impossible, and the English government failed to 
moderate their severity. In 1708 Swift declared that the Papists 
were politically as inconsiderable as the women and children. 
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In despair of effecting anything at heme, the young and strong 
enlisted in foreign armies, and the almost incredible number of 
450,000 are said to have emigrated for this purpose between 
1691 and 1745. This and the hatred felt towards JamM 11 . 
prevented any rising in 1715 or 1745. The panic-stricken 
severity of minorities is proverbial, but it is not to be forgotten 
that the Irish Protestants had bren turned out of house and 
home twice within fifty years. The restrictions on Irish com¬ 
merce provoked Locke’s friend William Molyneux (1656-1698) 
to write his famous plea for legislative in^pendence (1698). 
Much of the learning contained in it now seems obsolete, but the 
question is less an antiquarian one than he supposed. Later 
events have shown tliat a mother country must have supreme 
authority, or must relax the tie with self-governing colonies 
merely into a close alliance. In the case of Ireland the latter 
plan has always been impossible. In 1703 the Irish parliament 
begged for a l^islative union, but as that would have involved 
at least partial free trade the English monopolists prevented 
it. By Poyning's law (see above) England had control of all 
Irish legislation, and was therefore an accomplice in the penal 
laws. These provided that no Papist might teach 
a school or any child but his own, or send children 
abroad, the burden of proof lying on the accused, and 
the decision being left to magistrates without a jury. Mixed 
morrises were forbidden between persons of property, and 
the children might be forcibly brought up Protestants. A 
Catholic could not be a guardian, and all wards in chancery 
were Inought up Protestants. The Protestant eldest son of 
a Catholic landed proprietor might make his father tenant for 
life and secure his own inheritance. Among Catholic children 
land went in compulsory gavelkind. Catholics could not take 
longer leaaes than thirty-one years at two-thirds of a rack 
rent; they were even required to conform within six months 
of an inheritance accruing, on pain of being ousted by the next 
Protestant heir. Priests from abroad were banished, and their 
return declared treason. All priests were required to register 
and to remain in their own parishes, and informers were to be 
rewarded at the expense of the Catholic inhabitants. No 
Catholic was allowed arms, two justices being empowered to 
search ; and if he had a good horse any Protestant might claim 
It on tendering £5. 

These laws were of course systematically evaded. The pre^rty 
of Knmiui Catholics was often prcseAecl through Protestant 
trustees, and it is understood that faith was generally kept. 
Vet the attrition if slow was sure, and by the end of the century 
the proportion of land belonging to Roman Catholics was probaby 
not more than one-tenth ol the whole. We ciin sec now that 
if the remaining Roman Catholic landlords had been encouraged 
they would have done much to reconcile the masses to the 
settlement. Individuals are seldom as bad as corporations, 
and the very men who made the laws against priests practically 
shielded them. Tlie penal laws put a premium on hypocrisy, 
and many conformed only to prisscrvc tlwir property or to enable 
them to take office. Praselytizing schools, though supported by 
public grants, entirely failed. 

The restraints placed by English commercial jealousy on 
Irish trade destroyed manufacturing industry in the south 
and west (see the section Economics above). Driven 
by the Caroline legislation against cattle into breeding 
sheep, Irish graziers produced the best wool in Europe. rntra/oM. 
Forbidden to export it, or to work it profitobly 
at home, they took to smuggling, for which the indented coast 
gave great facilities. The enormous profits of the contraband 
trade with France enabled Ireland to purchase English goods 
to an extent greater than her whole lawful traffic. The moral 
effect was disastrous. The religious penal code it was tliought 
meritorious to evade; the commercial penal code was ostenta¬ 
tiously defied ; and both tended to make Ireland the least 
law-abiding country in Europe. The account of the smugglers 
is the most interesting and perhaps the most valuable part of 
J. A. Froude’s work on Ireland, and should be compared with 
the Irish and Scottish chapters of LccUy’s History. 
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When William III. promised to depress the Irish woollen 
trade, he promi.sed to do all he could for Irish linen. England 
did not fulfil the second promise; still the Ulster 
weavers were not crushed, and their industry flourished. 
ptmat. Some Huguenot refugees, headed by Louis Crommelin 
(1653-1727), were established by William 111 . at 
Lisburn, and founded the manufacturing prosperity of Ulster. 
Other Huguenots attempted other industries, but commercial 
restraints brought them to nought. The peculiar character 
of the flax business has preventerl it from crossing the mountains 
which bound the northern province. Wool was the natural 
staple of the south. 

The Scottish Presbyterians who defended Londonderry 
were treated little better than the Irish Catholics who besieged 
it—the sacramental test of 1704 being the work 
spnten. English council rather than of the Irish parlia¬ 

ment. In 1715 the Irish House of Commons resolved 
that any one who should prosecute a Presftyterian for accepting 
a commi.ssion in the army without taking the test was an enemy 
to the king and to the I’rotestant interest. Acts of indemnity 
were regularly passed throughout the reign of George II., and 
milil 1780, when the Test Act was repealed. A bare toleration 
liad been granted in 1720. Various abuses, espticially forced 
labour on roads which were often private jobs, caused the 
Oaktioy Insurrection in 1764. Eight years later the Steelboys 
rose against the exactions of absentee landlords, who often 
turned out Protestant yeomen to get a higher rent from Roman 
Catholic cottiers. The dispossessed men carried to America 
an undying hatred of England which had much to say to the 
American revolution, and that again reacted on Ireland. Law¬ 
less Protestant associations, culled Peep o' Day lioys, terrorized 
the north and were the progenitors of the Orangemen (1780). 
Out of the rival “ defenders ” Ribbonism in part sprung, and 
the United Irishmen drew from both sources (1791). 

The Ulster peasants were never as badly off as those of the 
south and west. Writers the most unlike each other—Swift 
and Hugh Boulter, George Berkeley and George 
Stone, Arthur Young and Dr Thomas Campbell — 
peaaaatry. ftill the same tale. Towards the end of the 17th 
century Raleigh's fatal gift had already become the. 
food of the people. When .Sir Stephen Rice (1637-1715), chief 
baron of the Irish exchequer, went to London in 1688 to urge 
the Catholic claims on James 11 ., the hostile populace escorted 
him in mock state with potatoes stuck on poles. Had manu¬ 
factures been given fair play in Ireland, population might have 
preserved some relation to capital. As it was, land became 
almost the only property, and the necessity of producing wool 
for smuggling kept the country in grass. The poor squatted 
where they could, receiving stan'ation wages, and paying 
exorbitant rents for their cabins, partly with their own labour. 
Unable to rise, the wretched people multiplied on their potato 
plots with perfect recklessness. During the famine which began 
in the wuntcr of 1739 one-fifth of the population is supposed 
to have perished ; yet it is hardly noticed in literature, and seems 
not to have louched the conscience of that English public which 
in 1755 subscribed £100,000 for the sufferers by the Lisbon 
earthquake. As might lie expected where men were allowed 
to smuggle and forbidden to work, redress was sought in illegal 
combinations and secret societies. The dreaded name of While- 
boy was first heard in 1761 ; and agrarian crime has never since 
been long absent. Since the Union we have had the Threshers, 

1 he Terry Alts, the Molly Maguires, the Rockites,and many others. 
Poverty has been the real cause of all these disturbances, which 
were often aggravated by the existence of factions profoundly 
indicative of barbarism. Communism, cupidity, scoundrelism of 
all kinds have contributed to every disturbance. The tendency 
shown to screen the worst criminals is sometimes the result of 
sympathy, but more often of fear. The cruelties which have 
generally accompanied Whiteboyism is common to servile 
insurrections all over the world. Nc wonder if Irish landlords 
were formerly tyrannical, for they were in the position of slave¬ 
owners. The steady application of modern principles, by extend- 
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ing legal protection to all, has altered the slavish character of 
the oppressed Irish. The cruelty has not quite died out, but 
it is much rarer than formerly; and, generally speaking, the 
worst agrarianism has of late years been seen in the districts 
which retain most of the old features. 

The medieval colony in Ireland was profoundly modified 
by the pressure of the surrounding tribes. While partially 
adopting their laws and customs, the descendants of the con¬ 
querors often spoke the language of the natives, and in so doing 
nearly lost their own. The Book oj Howtk and many documents 
composed in the Pale during the 16th century show this clearly. 
Those who settled in Ireland after 1641 were in a very different 
mood. They hated, feared and despised the Iri.sh, and took 
pride in preserving their pure English .speech. Molyneux and 
Petty, who founded the Royal Society of Dublin in 1683, were 
equally Englishmen, though the former was bom in Ireland. 
Swift and Berkeley did not consider themselves Irishmen at all. 
Burke and Goldsmith, coming later, though they might not 
call tliemselves Englishmen, were not less free from provincialism. 
It would be hard to name other four men who, within the .same 
period, used Shakespeare’s language with equal grace and force. 
They were all educated at Trinity College, Dublin. The Sheridans 
were men of Iri.sh race, but with the religion they adopted the 
literary tone of the dominant caste, which was small and ex¬ 
clusive, with the virtues and the vices of an aristocracy. 
.Systematic infringement of English copyright was discreditable 
in itself, but sure evidence of an appetite for reading. “ The 
bookseller’s property,” says Gibbon of his first volume, “ was 
twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin.” The oratorv of the 
day was of a high order, and incursions into the wide field of 
pamphlet literature often repay the student. Handel was 
appreciated in Dublin at a time when it was still the fasliion 
to deer)’ him in London. The public buildings of the Irish capital 
have great architectural merit, and private houses still preserve 
much evidence of a refined ta-stc. Angelica Kauffraann worked 
long in Ireland j James Barry and Sir Martin Archer Shee 
were of Irish birth; and on the whole, considering the 
small number of educated inhabitants, it must be admitted 
that the Ireland of Flood and Grattan was intellectuallv 
fertile. 

The volunteers (see Flood, Hknry) extorted partial free 
trade (1779), but manufacturing traditions had perished, and 
common experience shows how hard the.se are to recover. 

The demand for union was succeeded by a craving 
for independence. Foyning's law was repealed, and pendence. 
in 1782, in Grattan’s opinion, Ireland was at last a 
nation. The ensuing period of eighteen years i.s the best known 
in Irish history. The quarrel and reconciliation of Flood and 
Grattan (q.v.), the kindly patriotism of Lord t'harlemont, the 
eloquence, the devotion, the corruption, are hou.sehold words. 
(Details will be found in the biographical articles on these and 
other men of the period.) In the parliament of 1784, out of 
300 members 82 formed the regular opposition, of whom 30 
were the nominees of Whig potentates and 52 were reall\- elected. 
The majority contained 29 members considered independent, 
44 who expected to be bought, 44 placemen, 12 sitting for 
regular government boroughs, and 12 who were .supposed to 
support the government on public grounds. The remaining 
seats were proprietary, and were let to government for valuable 
consideration. Tlie House of Lords, composed largely of borough 
mongers and controlled by political bishops, was even less 
independent. Only Protestant freeholders had votes, which 
encouraged leases for live.s, about the wonst kind of tenure, 
and the object of each proprietor was to control as many votes 
as possible. The nece.ssity of finding Protestants checked sub¬ 
division for a time, but in r793 the Roman Catholics received 
the franchise, and it became usual to make leases in common, 
so that each le.ssee should have a freehold interest of 40s. The 
landlord indeed had little choice, for his importance depended 
on the poll-book. Salaries, sinecures, even commissions in the 
army w-ere reserved for tho.se who contributed to the return of 
some local magnate. 
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13 ut no political cause swelled the population as much as' 
the potato. Introduced by Raleigh in 1610, the cultivation 
of this important tuber developed with extraordinary 
coeeoa •‘‘‘P'dity. The Elizabethan wars were most injurious 
tbepotato, to industry, for men will not sow unless they hope to 
reap, and the very essen(x of military policy had been 
to deprive a recalcitrant people of the means of living. The 
Mantuan peasant was grieved at the notion of his harvest being 
gathered by barljarian .soldiers, and the Irishman could not 
be better pleased to see his destroyed. There was no security 
for any one, and every one was tempted to live from hand 
to mouth. The decade of anarchy which followed 1641 stimu¬ 
lated this tendency fearfully. The labour of one man could 
plant potatoes enough to feed forty, and they could neither 
be de.stroyed nor carried away easily. When Petty wrote, 
early in Charles II.’s reign, this demoralizing esculent was 
already the national food. Potatoes cannot be kept very long, 
but there was no attempt to keep them at all; they were left 
in the grouml, and dug as rec)uired. A fiost which penetrated 
deep caused the famine of 1739. F.ven with the modern .system 
of storing in pits the potato does not last through the summer, 
and the “meal months’’—June, July and August—^always 
brought great hardship. The danger increased as the growing 
population pressed ever harder upon the available land. Between 
1831 and 1842 there were six setisons of dearth, approaching 
in some places to famine. 

The population increased from 2,845,932 in 1785 to 5,356,594 
in 1803. They married and were given in marriage. Wise 
men foresaw the deluge, but people who were already half- 
starved every summer did not think their case could well be 
woisc. in 1845 the population had swelled to 8,295,061, the 
greater part of whom depended on the potato only. There 
was no margin, and when the “ precarious exotic ” failed an 
awful famine was the result. 

(Ireat pulilic and private efforts were made to meet the ca.se, 
and relief works were undertaken, on which, in March 1847, 
734,000 persons, representing a family aggregate of not less 
than 3,000,000, were employed. It was found that labour and 
exposure were not good lor half-starved men. The jobbing was 
frightful, and is probably insejtarable from wholesale operations 
of this kind. The policy of the government was accordingly 
changed, and the task of feeding a whole people was undertaken. 
More than 3,000,000 rations, generally cooked, were at one time 
distributed, but no exertions could altogether avert death 
in a country where the usual machinery for currying, distributing 
and preparing food was almost entirely wanting. From 200,000 
to 300,000 perished of starvation or of fever caused by insuffi¬ 
cient food. An exodus followed which, neces.sary as it was, 
caused dreadful hardship, and among the Roman Catholic 
Irish in America Fenianism took its ri.se. One good result 
of the famine was thoroughly to awaken Englishmen to their 
duty towards Ireland. Since then, purse-strings have been 
even too readily untied at the call of Irish distress. 

Great brutalities disgraced the rebellion of 1798, but the 
people had suffered much and had French examples before 
_ . them. The real originator of the movement was 
otiTM." 'I'heobald Wolfe Tone (g.Jc), whose proffered services 
were rejected by Pitt, and who founded the United 
Irishmen. His Parisian adventures detailed by himself are most 
interesting, and his tomb is still the object of an annual pilgrim¬ 
age. Tone was a Prote.stant, but he had imbibed socialist ideas, 
and hated the priests who.se influence counteracted his own. In 
Wexford, where the insurrection went farthest, the ablest leaders 
were priests, but they acted against the policy of their church. 

The inevitable union followed (ist January 1801). From 
this period the history of Ireland naturally becomes intermingled 
Union o! English politics (see English History), and 

oreat much of the detail will also be found in the biographical 
Britain articles on prominent Irishmen and other politicians. 
*nianti before (1785) offered a commercial 

partnership, which had been rejected on the ground 
that it involved the ultimate right of England to tax Ireland. 
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He was not less liberally inclined in religious matters, but 
George III. stood in the way, and like William III. the minister 
would not risk his imperial designs. Carried in great measure 
by means as corrupt as those by which the constitution of 
’82 had been worked, the union earned no gratitude. But it 
was a political necessity, and Grattan never gave his country¬ 
men worse advice than when he urged them to “ keep knocking 
at the union.’’ The advice has, however, been taken. Robert 
Emmet’s insurrection (1803) was the first emphatic 
protest. Then came the struggle for emancipation. 

It was proposed to couple the boon with a veto on^j^T*^" 
the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops. It was 
the ghost of the old question of investitures. The remnant 
of the Roman fiatholic aristocracy would have granted it; 
even Pius VII. was not invincibly opposed to it; but Daniel 
O’Connell took the lead against it. Under his guidance the 
Catholic association became a formidable body. At last the 
priests gained control of the elections ; the victor of W aterloo 
was obliged to confess that the king's government could no 
longer he carried on, and Catholic emancipation had to be 
granted in 1829. The tithe war followed, and this most oppres¬ 
sive of all taxes was unfortunately commuted (1838) only in 
deference to clamour and violence. The repeal agitation was 
unsuccessful, but let us not be extreme to mark 
the faults of O’Connell’s later years. He doubtless 
believed in repeal at first; probably he ceased to 
believe in it, but he was already deeply committed, and 
had abandoned a lucrative profession for politics. With some 
help from Father Mathew he kept the monster meetings 
in order, and his constant denunciations of lawless violence 
distinguish him from his imitators. His trial took place in 
1844. Tliere is a sympathetic sketch of O’Cunnell’s career in 
Lecky’s Leaders of Public Ofiinion in Ireland {in’]!) ; Sir T homas 
Wy.se’s Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association 
(1829) gives the best account of the religious struggle, 
and much may be learned from VV. J. Fitzpatrick’s Life of 
Bishop Doy/f (1880). 

The national system of education introduced in 1833 was 
the real recantation of intolerant opinions, but the economic 
state of Ireland was fearful. The famine, emigration and the 
new poor law nearly got rid of starvation, but the people never 
became frankly loyal, feeling that they owed more to their own 
importunity and to their own misfortunes than to the wisdom 
of their rulers. The literary efforts of young Ireland eventuated 
in another rebellion (1848) ; a revolutionary wave could not 
roll over Europe without touching the unlucky island. After 
the failure of that outbreak there was peace until the clo.sc 
of the American civil war released a number of adventurers 
trained to the use of arms and filled with hatred to England. 

Already in 1858 the discovery of the Phoenix conspiracy 
had shown that the policy of John Mitchel (1815-1875) and 
his associates was not forgotten. John O’Mahony, one of the 
men of ’48, organized a formidable .secret society in America, 
which his historical studies led him to call the Fenian brother¬ 
hood (see Fenians). 

The Fenian movement disclosed much discontent, and was 
attended by criminal outrages in England. The disestablishment 
of the Iri.sh Church, the privileged position of which had long 
been condemned by public opinion, was then decreed (1869) 
and the land question was next taken in hand (1870). These 
reforms did not, however, put an end to Irish agitation. The 
Home Rule party, which demanded the restoration of a 
separate Irish parliament, showed increased activity, and 
the general election of 1874 gave it a strong representation 
at Westminster, where one section of the party developed 
into the “ obstructioni.sts ’’ (see the articles on Isaac Butt 
and r. S. Parnell). 

Isaac Butt, who died in May 1879, led a parliamentary party 
of fifty-four, but the Conservatives were strong enough to out¬ 
vote them and the Liberals together. His procedure was 
essentially lawyer-like, for he respected the House of Commons 
and dreaded revolutionary violence. His death left the field 
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clear for younger and bolder men. William Shaw succeeded him 
as chairman of the Irisli party in Parliament; but after the 
election of i88o, Parnell, who had the Land League at his back, 
ousted him by 23 votes to 18. 

The Land Law of i86o, known as Dea.sy’s Act, had been 
based on the principle that every tenancy rested on contract 
TbtLaad expressed or implied. The act of 1870, ad- 

iMgua. M'tting the divergence between theory and practice, 
protected the tenants’ improvements and provided 
compensation for disturbance within certain limits, but not 
where the ejectment was for non-payment of rent. In good 
times this worked well enough, but foreign competition began 
to tell, and 1879 was the worst of several bad .seasons. A succes¬ 
sion of wet summers told against all farmers, and in mountainous 
districts it was difficult to dry the turf on which the people 
depended for fuel. A famine was feared, and in the west there 
was much real distress. The Land League, of which Michael 
Oavitt {q.v.) was the founder, originated in Mayo in August, 
and at a meeting in Dublin m October the organization was 
extended to all Ireland, with Parnell as president. The country 
was thickly covered with branches before tlic end of the year, 
and in December Parnell went to America to collect money. 
He was absent just three months, visiting over sixty cities 
and towns; and 200,000 dollars were subscribed. Parnell 
had to conciliate the (lan-na-Gael luid the Feniiuis generally, 
both in Ireland and America, while abstaining from action 
which would make his parliamentary position imtenable. He 
did not deny that he would like an armed rebellion, but acknow¬ 
ledged that it was an impossibility. Speaking at Cincinnati | 
on the 23rd of p'ebruary 1880, he declared lluit the first thing 
necessary was to undermine English power by dc-stroying the 
Irish landlords. Ireland might thus become independent. 

“• And let us not forget,” he added, “ that tliat is the ultimate 
goal at which all we Irishmen aim. None of us, whether we be 
in America or in Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland bound 
to England.” At Galway in October of the .same year he said 
that he “ would not have taken off his coat ” to help the tenant 
farmers had he not known that that was the way to legislative 
independence. Fenianism and agrarianism, essentially different 
as they are, might be worked to the same end. 

To meet the partial failure of the potatoes in Connaught 
and Donegal, very large sums were subscribed and administered 
bv two committees, one under the duchess of Marlborough 
and the other under the lord mayor of Dublin. When Lord 
Bcaconsfield appealed to the country in March 1880, lie reminded 
the country in a letter to the viceroy, the duke of Marlborough, 
that there was a party in Ireland ” attempting to sever the 
constitutional tie which unites it to Groat Britain in that bond 
which has favoured the power and prosperity of both,” and that 
such an agitation might in the end be “ scarcely less disastrous 
than pestilence and famine.” But the general election did 
not turn mainly upon Ireland, and the result gave Gladstone 
a majority of 50 over Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. 
Earl Cowper became lord-lieutenant, with W. E. Forster {q.v.) 
as chief secretary, and Parnell remained chairman of his 
own party in parliament. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, even where the ejectment was for non-payment of rent, 
passed the House of Commons, but the Lords threw it out, and 
this has often been represented as the great cause of future 
trouble. Probably it made little real difference, for the extreme 
party in Ireland were resolved to stop at nothing. It is not 
easy to defend the principle that a landlord who has already 
lost his rent should also have to pay the defaulter before getting 
a new tenant or deriving a profit from the farm by working it 
^ _ himself. .Speaking at Ennis on the 19th of September, 
eottiag. toid the jjeoplc to punish a man for taking 

a farm from which another had been evicted “ by 
isolating him from his kind os if he was a leper of old.” The 
advice was at once taken and its scope largely extended. For 
refusing to receive rents at figures fixed by the tenants. Captain 
Boycott (1832-1897), Lord Erne’s agent in Mayo, was .severely 


“ boycotted,” the name of the first victim being given to the 
new system. His servants were forced to leave him, his crops 
were left unsaved, even the post and telegraph were interfered 
with. The Ulster Orangemen resolved to get in the crops, 
and to go in armed force sufficient lor the purpose. Iffie govern¬ 
ment allowed 50 of them to go under the protection of about 
900 soldiers. The cost seemed great, but the work was done 
and the law vindicated. In Cork William Bence-Jones (1812- 
18S2) was attacked. The men in the service of the steam-packet 
companies refused to put his cattle on board, and they were 
eventually smuggled across the Channel in small lots. Several 
associations were formed which had more or less success against 
the League, and at last a direct attack was made. Parnell with 
four other members of parliament and the chief officers of 
the Land League were indicted for conspiracy in the Queen's 
Bench. No means of intimidating the jurors was neglected, 
and in the then state of public feeling a verdict was hardly 
to be expected. On the 25th of January 1881 the jury- disagreed, 
and Parnell became strongia- than ever. 

Then followed a reign of terror which lasted for years. No 
one was safe, and private spite worked freely in the name of 
freedom. The system originated by Parnell’s Ennis speech 
became an all-devouring tyranny. In the House of Commons, 
on the 24th of May 1882, Gladstone said that boycotting required 
a sanction like every other creed, and that the sanction which 
alone made it effective “ is Ihit murder whieh is not to be 
denounced.” The following description by a resident in Munster 
was published in The Times of the 5th of November 1885 ; 
” Boycotting means that a peaceable subject of the queen 
is denied food and drink, and that he is ruined in his business ; 
that his euttle are unsaleable at fairs ; that the smith will 
not shoe his horse, nor the carpenter mend his carl ; that old 
friends pass him by on the other side, making the sign of the 
cross ; that his children are hooted at the village school ; tliat 
he sits apart like an outcast in his usual place oi public worship : 
all for doing nothing l)Ut what the law says he has a perfect 
right to do. I know of a man who is atraid to visit his own son. 
A trader w'ho is even suspected of dealing with such a victim 
of tyranny may be ruined by the mere imputation ; his eiistomers 
shun him from fear, and lie is obliged to get a character from 
some notorious leaguer. Membership of the National J-cague 
is, in many cases, as necessary a protection as ever was a certifi¬ 
cate of civism under Robespierre. The real lacohms arc few, 
but the masses groan and submit.”- Medicine was refused 
by a shopkeeper even for the sick child of a boycotted person. 
A clergyman was threatened for visiting a parishioner who 
was under the ban ol the League. Sometimes no one could he 
found to dig a grave. The League interfered in every relation 
of life, and the mere fact of not belonging to it was often severely 
punished. " The people,’’ says the report of the Cowper Com¬ 
mission, “ are more afraid of boycotting, whieh depends for 
its success on the probability of outrage, than they are of the 
judgments of the courts of justice. This unwritten law in some 
distnets is supreme.” 

The session of parliament of 1881 was chiefly occupied with 
Ireland. “ With fatal and painful precision,” Gladstone told 
the House of Commons on the 28th of January, 

“ the steps of crime dogged the steps of the Land “ 
League,” and the first thing was to restore the supremacy of 
the law. In 1871 there had been an agrarian war in Westmeath, 
and an act had been passed authorizing the arrest of suspected 
persons and their detention without trial. The ringleaders 
disappeared and the county became quiet again. It was now 
proposed to do the same thing for the whole of Ireland, the power 
of deterstion to continue until the 30th of September 1882. 
Parnell cared nothing for the dignity of the House of Commons. 
His leading idea was that no concession could lie got from 
England by fair means, and he made himself as disagreeable 
as possible. Parliamentary forms were used with great success 
to obstruct parliamentary action. The “ Coercion Bill ” was 
introduced on the 24th of January 1881. There was a sitting 
of 22 hours and anolter of 41 hours, and on the 2nd of February 
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the debate was closured by the Speaker on his own responsibility 
and the bill read a first time. The Speaker’s action was ap¬ 
proved by the House generally, but acrimonious debates were 
raised by Irish members. Parnell and 35 of his colle^ues were 
suspended, Tand the hill became law on the 2nd of March, but 
not before great and permanent changes were made in parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. An Arms Bill, which excited the same sort 
of opposition, was also passed into law. 

That a Land Act should be passed was a foregone conclusion 
as soon as the result of the general election was known. There 
LaaiAet many drafts and plans whicli never saw the 

/««/. ’ light, but it was at last resolved to adopt the policy 

known as the “ Three F’s ”—free sale, fixity of tenure 
and fair rents. By the first tenants at will were empowered 
to sell their occupation interests, the landlord retaining a right 
of pre-emption. By the second the tenant was secured from 
eviction except for non-payment of rent. By the third the 
tenant was given the right to have a “ lair rent ” fixed by 
a newly formed Land Commission Court, the element of com¬ 
petition being entirely excluded. There were ses'eral exceptions 
and qualifying clauses, but most of them liave been swept 
away by later acts. The act of 1881 can scarcely be said to have 
worked well or smoothly, but u is not easy to see how any 
sort of settlement could have been reached without accepting 
the principle of having the rent fixed by a third party. Drastic 
us the bill was, Parnell refused to be a party to it, and on the 
second reading, which was carried by 352 to 176, he walked 
out of the House with 35 of his followers. M'hen tlie bill became 
law in August he could not prevent the tenants from using 
it, l>ut he did wliat he could to discourage them in order to 
please his American paymasters, who repudiated all parlia¬ 
mentary remedies. In September a convention was held in 
Dublin, and Parnell reported its action to the American Land 
League ; “ Resolutions were adopted for national self-govern¬ 
ment, the unconditional liberation of the land for the people, 
tenants not to use the rent-fixing clauses of the Land Act, but 
follow old Land League lines, and rely on the old methods to 
reach justice. The executive of the League is empowered to 
select test cases, in order that tenants in surrounding districts 
may realize, by the results of ca.ses decided, the hollowness 
ol the act " (Barry O'Brien, Lift- of C. S. J’arnell, i. 306). His 
organ IJnitrd Ireland declared that the new courts must be 
cowed into giving satisfactory decisions. The League, however, 
could not prevent the farmers from using the fair-rent clauses. 
It w'as more successful in preveitting fret .sale, maintaining the 
doctrine that, rent or no rent, no evictions were to he allowed. 
At the first sitting of the Land Commission in Dublin the crier, 
perhaps by accident, declared “ the court of liie Jaind League 
to be open.” .Speaking at l.eeds on the 7th of October, Gladstone 
said “ the resources of civilization were not exhausted,” adding 
that Parnell “ stood between the living and the dead, not 
like Aaron to stay the plague, but to spread the plague.” Two 
days later Parnell called the prime minister a “ masquerading 
knight-errant,” ready to oppress the unarmed, but submissive 
to the Boers as soon as he found ” that they were able to shoot 
struighter than his own soldiers.” P'our days after tliis Parnell 
was arrested under the Coercion Act and lodged in Kilmainham 
gaol. The Land League having retorted by ordering 
bUm*'"' tenants to pay no rent, it was declared illegal, 
«7>,,f^.Mand suppressed by proclamation. Parnell is said to 
have disapproved of the no-rent manifesto, as also 
Mr John Dillon, who was in Kilmainham with him, but both 
of them signed it {tb. i. 319). At Liverpool on the 27th of 
October Gladstone described Parnell and his party as “ marching 
through rapine to the disintegration and dismemberment of 
the empire.” In 1K81, 4439 agrarian outrages were reported ; 
nothing attracted more attention in England than the cruel 
mutilations of cattle, which became very frequent. The Ladies’ 
lAnd League tried to carry on the work of the suppi-essed 
organization, and there was even an attempt at a Children’s 
League. Sex had no effect in softening the prevalent style 
of oratory, but the government thought it better to take no 


notice. The imprisonment of suspects under the Coercion 
Act had not the expected result, and outrages wsiie inoessant, 
the agitation being supported 1^ craistant supplies of money 
from America. Gladstone resolved on a complete change of 
pohey. It was decided to check evictions by an Arrears Bill, 
and the three imprisoned members of parhament—Messrs 
Parnell, Dillon and O’Kelly—were released on the 2nd of May 

1882, against the wishes of the Irish government. This was 
known as the Kilmainham Treaty. Lord Cowper and Forster 
at once resigned, and were succeeded by Lord Spencer and 
Lord Frederick Oivendish, who entered Dublin on the 6th of 
May. 

That same evening Lord Frederick and the pwinanent undi^ 
secretary Thomas Henry Burke were murdered in the Phoenix 
Park in broad daylight. The weapons were amputating 
knives imported for the purpose. The assassins drove * 

rapidly away ; no one, not even those who saw the mat^n. 
deed from a distance, knew what had been done. 

A Dublin tradesman named Field, who had been a juror in a 
murder trial, was attacked by the same gang and stabbed in 
many places. He escaped with life, though with shattered 
health, and it was the identification of the man who drove his 
assailants’ car that afterwards led to the discovery of the whole 
conspiracy. The clue was obtained by a private examination 
of sus|jected persons under the powers given by tlie Qimes 
Act. To obtain convictions the evidence of an informer was 
wanted, and the person selected was James Carey, a member 
of the Dublin Corporation and a chief contriver of the murders. 
He swore that they had been ordered immediately after the 
appearance of an article in the Freeman's Jaumol whidi declared 
lliat a “ clean sweep ” should be made of Dublin Castle officials. 
The evidence disclosed the fact that several abortive attempts 
had been previously made to murder Forster. Out of twenty 
persons subsequently arraigned, five were hanged, and others 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Carey embarked 
for South Africa m the following July, and was murdered on 
ixiard ship by Patrick O’Donnell, who was brought to 
England, convicted, and hanged on the 17th of December 

1883. 

Mr (afterwards Sir) G. 0 . Trevelyan had been appointed 
chief secretary in May 1882, and in July the Crimes Prevention 
Act was passed for three years on lines indicated by 
Lord Cowper. In the first six months of the year 
2597 agrarian outr^es were reported, and in the last 
six months 836. They fell to 834 in 1883, and to 744 in 1884. 
The Arrears Bill also became law. Money enough was advanced 
out of the surplus property of the Irish cWch to pay for tenants 
of holdings under ^30 one year’s rent upon all arrears accruing 
before November 1880, giving them a clear receipt to that 
date on condition of their paying another year themselves : 
of the many reasons against the measure tlie most important 
was that it was a concession to agrarian violence. But the 
same could be and was said of the Land Act of 1881. That 
had been passed, and it was probably impossible to make it 
work at all smoothly without checking evictions by dealing 
with old arrears. The Irish National League was, however, 
founded in October to take up the work of the defunct Land 
League, and the country continued to be disturbed. I he 
law was paralysed, for no jury could be trusted to convict 
even on the clearest evidence, and the National League branches 
assumed judicial functions. Men were openly tried all over 
the country for disobeying the revolutionary decrees, and 
private spite was often the cause of their being accused. 
“ Tenants,’’ to quote the Cowper Commission again, “ who 
have paid even the judicial rents have been summoned to appear 
before self-constituted tribunals, and if they failid to do so, 
or on appearing failed to satisfy those tribunals, have been 
fined or boycotted.” In February 1883 Mr Trevelyan gave 
an account of his stewardship at Hawick, and said that all 
law-abiding Irishmen, whether Conservative or Liberal, were 
on one side, while on the other were those who “ planned and 
executed the Galway and Dublin murders, the boycotting and 
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firing into houses, the mutilation of cattle and intimidation 
of every sort." In this year the campaign of outr^e in Ireland 
Uynamiu. " 1 ““ reinforced by one of dynamite in Great Britain. 

The home secretary, .Sir \V. Harcourt. brought in an 
Explosives Bill on the pth of April, which was pas.sed through 
all its .Stages in one day and received the royal assent on the 
next. The dynamiters were for the most part Irish-Americans, 
wlio for obvious reasons generally spared Ireland, but one 
land-agent's house m Kerry was shaken to its foundations m 
November 1884. .\t Belfast in the preceding June Lord Spencer, 
who afterwards became a Home Ruler, had announced that 
the secret conspirators would “ not terrify the English nation.” 
On the 22nd of ^'ebruary 1883 Forster made his great attack 
on Parnell in the House of Commons, accusing him of moral 
complicity with Irish crime. A detailed answer was never 
attempted, and public attention was soon drawn to the trial 
ol the " Invincibles ” who contrived the Phoenix Park murders. 
On the iith of Dercmber Parnell rcceised a present of £37,000 
from his followers in Ireland. The tribute, as it was called, 
was raised in spite of a papal prohibition. As a complement 
i.aboanra Arrears Act, hoards of guardians 

Acta. '/tore this year empowered to build labourers' cottages 
with money borrowed on the security of the rates 
and repayable out of them. Half an acre of land went with the 
cottage, and by a later act this was unwisely extended to one 
acre. Phat the labourers had been badly housed was evident, 
and there was little chance of improvement by private capitalists, 
loi cottage property is not remunerative. But the working 
of the Labourers Acts was very cosily, cottages being often 
assigned to people who were not agricultural labourers at all. 
In many districts the building was quite overdone, and the rent 
obtainable being far less than enough to recoup the guardians, 
the system operated us out-door relief for the able-bodied and 
as a rate in aid of wages. 

The Explosives Act, strong as it was, did not at once effect 
its object. In February 1884 there was a plot to blow up four 
London railway stations by means of eloekwork infernal machines 
containing dynamtte, brought from America. Three Irish- 
Americans were convirted, of whom one, John Ualy, who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, lii ed to be mayor of Limerick 
in i8qq. In January 1885 Parnell visited 'i'hurlcs, where he 
gave a remarkable proof of his power by breaking down local 
opposition to his candidate for Tipperary. In April the prince 
and princess of Wales visited Ireland. At Dublin they were 
well received, and at Belfast enthusiastically, but there were 
hostile demonstrations at Mallow and Fork. In May it was 
intended to renew the Crimes Prevention Act, but before that 
was done the government was beaten on a financial question 
by 264 to 252, Parnell and 31) of his followers voting with the 
Conservatives. The Crimes Prevention Act expired on the 
12th of July, and the want of it was at once felt. The number 
of agrarian outrages reported in the first six months of the year 
was 373 ; in the last six months they rose to 543, and the number 
of persons boycotted was almost trebled. Lord Salisbury 
came into office, with Lord Carnarvon as lord-lieutenant and 
Sir W. Hart Dyke as chief secretary. The lord - lieutenant 
had an interview with Parnell, of which very conflicting accounts 
were given, but the Irish leader issued a manifesto advising 
his friends to vote against the Liberals as oppressors and 
coercionisls, who promised everything and did nothing. The 
constitutional Liberal party in Ireland was in fact annihilated 
by the extension of the franchise to agricultural labourers and 
very small farmers. The most important Irish measure of 
the session was the Ashbourne Act, by which £5,000,000 
Aahbourne allotted on the security of the land for the creation 
of an occupying proprietary. I.ater the same sum 
was again granted, and there was still a good deal unexpended 
when the larger measure of 1891 became law. In December 
1885, when the general election was over, an anonymous scheme 
of Home Rule appeared in some newspapers, and in spite of 
disclaimers it was at once believed that Gladstone had made 
up his mind to surrender. In October 1884, only fourteen 


months Ijefore, he had told political friends that he had a sneaking 
regard for Parnell, and that Home Rule might be a matter for 
serious consideration within ten years (Sir A, West’s RecoUec- 
ttons, 1899, ii. 206). The shortening of the time was perhaps 
acrounted for by the fact that the new House of Commons 
consisted of 331 Liberals, 249 Conservatives, 86 Home Rulers 
and Independents, Parnell thus holding the balance of parties. 
Ill Ireland there had been 66 elections contested, and out 
of 451,000 voters 93,000 were illiterates. Such were the 
constituencies to whom it was proposed to hand Ireland 
over. On the 26th of January 1886 the government were 
defeated by a combination of Liberals and Nationalists on an 
issue not directly connected with Ireland, and their resigna¬ 
tion immediately followed. Gladstone became prime 
minister, with Lord Aberdeen as lord - lieutenant "*”*»“* 
and Mr John Morley as chief secretary. Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr Goschen were not included in this adminis¬ 
tration. In February Parnell again showed his power by 
forcing Captain O'Shea upon the unwilling electors of Galway. 
He introduced a Land Bill to relieve tenants from legal process 
if they paid half their rent, and foretold disorder in consequence 
of its rejection. In April the Government of Ireland Bill was 
brought in, Mr Chamberlain (r/.n.), Mr Trevelyan and others 
leaving the mini.stry. The bill attempted to safeguard British 
interests, while leaving Ireland at the mercy of the native 
politicians. Irish members were excluded from the imperial 
parliament. The local legislature was to consist of two orders 
sitting and voting together, but with the power of separating 
on the demand of either order present. The 28 representative 
peers, with 75 other members having an income of £200, or a 
capital of £4000, elected for ten years by £25 occupiers, were to 
constitute the first order. The second was to have 204 members 
j returned for five years by the usual parliamentary electorate. 
The status of the lord-lieutenant was unalterable by this legisla¬ 
ture. Holders of judicial offices and permanent civil servants 
had the option of retiring with pensions, but the constabulary, 
whom the Home Rulers had openly threatened to punish when 
their time came, were to come after an interval under the 
power of the Irish Parliament. Parnell accepted the bill, 
but without enthusiasm. 

The Government of Ireland Bill gave no protection to land- 
owners, but as the crisis was mainly agrarian, it would have 
I been hardly decent to make no show of considering them. 
A l.and Purchase Bill was accordingly introduced on the i6th 
of April by the prime minister under “ an obligation of honour 
and policy," to use his own words. Fifty millions sterling in 
three years was proposed as payment for wliat had been officially 
undervalued at 113 millions. It was assumed that there would 
be a rush to sell, the choice apparently lying between that 
and confiscation, and priority was to be decided by lot. The 
Irish landlonis, however, showed no disposition to sell their 
country, and the Purchase Bill was quickly dropped, though 
Gladstone had declared the two measures to be inseparable. 
He reminded the landlords that the "sands were running in 
the hour-glass," but this threat had no effect. The Unionists 
of Ireland had been taken by surprise, and out of Ulster they 
had no organization capable of opposing the National League 
and the government combined, individuals went to England 
and spoke wherever they could get a hearing, but it was uphill 
work. In Ulster the Orange lodges were always available, 
and the large Protestant population made itself felt. Terrible 
riots took place at Belfast in June, July and August. In October 
there was an inquiry by a royal commission with Mr Justice 
Day at its head, and on the report being published in the follow¬ 
ing January there were fresh riots. Foolish and criminal as 
these disturbances were, they serv'ed to remind the English 
people that Ireland would not cease to be troublesome under 
Home Rule. In parliament the Home Rule Bill soon got 
into rough water ; John Bright declared against it. The “ dis¬ 
sentient Liberals,” as Gladstone always called them, were not 
converted by the abandonment of the Purchase Bill, and on 
the 7th of June 93 of them voted against the second reading, 
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which was lost by 30 votes. A general election followed in [ 
July, and 74 Liberal Unionists were returned, forming with | 
the Conservatives a Unionist party, which outnumbered Glad- [ 
stonians and Parnellites together by over a hundred. Gladstone 
resigned, and Lord Salisbury became prime minister, with | 
Lord Londonderry as lord-lieutenant and Sir M. Hicks-Beach 1 
(afterwards Lord St Aldwyn) as chief secretary. I 

The political stroke having failed, agrarianism again occupied ! 
the ground. The “plan of campaign” was started, against 
Parnell’s wishes, towards the end of 1886. The gist j 
this movement was that tenants should offer what : 
palgn.” they were pleased to consider a fair rent, and if it ; 

was refused, should pay the money into the hands 
of a committee. In March 1887 Sir M. Hicks-Beach resigned 
on account of illness, and Mr Arthur Balfour {q.v.) became I 
chief secretary. The attempt to govern Ireland under what | 
was called “ the ordinary law ” was necessarily abandoned, 
and a perpetual Crimes Act was passed which enabled the lord- 
lieutenant to proclaim disturbed districts and dangerous associa¬ 
tions, and substituted trial by magistrates for trial by jury 
in the case of certain acts of violence. In August the National 
League was suppressed by proclamation. The conservative 
instincts of the Vatican were alarmed by the lawless state of 
Ireland, and an eminent ecclesiastic. Monsignor Pcrsico, arrived 
in the late summer on a special commission of inquiry. He made 
no secret of his belief that the establishment of an occupying 
proprietary was the only lasting cure, but the attitude of the 
clergy became gradually more moderate. The government 
paiised a bill giving leaseholders the benefit of the act of 1881, 
and prescribing a temporary reduction upon judicial rents 
already fixed. This last provision was open to many great | 
and obvious objections, but was more or less justified by the 
tall in prices which had taken place since 1881. 

The steady administration of the Crimes Act by Mr Balfour 
gradually quieted the country. Parnell had now gained the 
bulk of the Liberal party, including Lord Spencer (in spite of 
all that he had said and done) and Sir G. Trevelyan (in spite 
of his Hawick speech), in the circumstances the best chance 
for Home Rule was not to stir the land question. Cecil Rhodes, 
hoping to help imperial federation, gave Parnell £10,000 for 
the caii.se. In September 1887 a riot arising out of the “ plan 
of campaign ” took place at Mitchelstown. The police fired, 
and two lives were lost, Mr Henry Labouchere and Mr (after¬ 
wards Sir John) Brunner, both members of parliament, being 
present at the time. The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
against the police, but that was a matter of course, and the 
government ignored it. A telegram sent by Gladstone a little 
later, ending with the words “ remember Mitchelstown,” created 
a good deal of feeling, but it did the Home Rulers no good. 
In October Mr Chamberlain visited Ulster, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, and delivered several stirring Unionist speeches. 
In November Lord Hartington and Mr Goschen were in Dublin, 
and addressed a great loyalist meeting there. 

In July 1888 an act was passed appointing a commission, 
consisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr Justice Day and Mr Justice 
A. L. Smith, to inquire into certain charges made by 
Commit- Times against Parnell and his party. What 
iioa. ' caused most excitement was the publication by 7 'he 
Times on the 15th of May 1887 of a facsimile letter 
purporting to have been written by Parnell on the 15th of 
May 1882, nine days after the Phoenix Park murders. The 
writer of this letter suggested that his open condemnation 
of the murders liad been a matter of expediency, and that 
Burke deserved his fate. Parnell at once declared that this was 
a forgery, but he did nothing more at the time. Other alleged 
incriminating letters followed. The case of O’Donnell v. Waller, 
tried before the la)rd Chief Justice of England in July 1888, 
brought matters to a head, and the special commission followed. 
The proceedings were necessarily of enormous length, and 
the commissioners did not report until the 13th of February 
1890, but’ the question of the letters was decided just twelve 
months earlier, Richard Pigott, who shot himself at Madrid, I 


having confessed to the forgeries. A few days later, on the 
8th of March 1889, Parnell was entertained at dinner by the 
Eighty Club, Lords Spencer and Rosebery being present; 
and he was well received on English platforms when he chose 
to appear. Yet the special commission shed a flood of light on 
the agrarian and Nationalist movement in Ireland. Eight 
members of parliament were pronounced by name to have 
conspired for the total political separation of the two islands. 
The whole party were proved to have disseminated newspapers 
tending to incite to sedition and the commission of crime, 
to have abstained from denouncing the system of intimidation, 
and to have compensated persons injured in committing crime. 
(See Parnell.) 

The conduct of the agrarian war had in the meantime almost 
passed from Parnell’s hands. The " plan of campaign ” was 
not his work, still less its latest and most remark- 
able exploit. To punish Mr Smith-Barry (afterwards rltmtrary. 
Lord Barrymore) for his exertions in favour of a brother 
landlord, his tenants in Tipperary were ordered to give up 
their holdings. A sum of £50,000 was collected to build “ New 
Tipperary," and the fine shops and flourishing concerns in 
the town were deserted to avoid paying small ground-rents. 
The same course was pursued with the farmers, some of whom 
had large capitals invested. Mr William O’Brien presided at 
the inaugural dinner on the 12th of April, and some EngUsh 
j M.P.’s were present, but his chief supporter throughout was 
! Father Humphreys. Parnell was invited, but neither came 
j nor answered. No shopkeeper nor farmer had any quarrel 
t with his landlord. “ Heretofore,” a tenant wrote in The 2 'imes 
in the following December, “ people were boycotted for taking 
farms; 1 am boycotted for not giving up mine, which I liave 
held for twenty-five years. A neighbour of mine, an English¬ 
man, i.s undergoing the .same treatment, and we alone. We are 
the only Protestant tenants on the Cashel estate. The re¬ 
mainder of the tenants, about thirty, are clearing everything 
off their land, and say they will allow themselves to be evicted.” 
In the end the attack on Mr .Smith-Barry completely failed, 
and he took back his misguided tenants. But the town of 
Tipperary has not recovered its old prosperity. 

The principal Irish measure passed in 1891 was Mr Balfour’s 
Purchase Act, to extend and modify tlie operation of the Ash¬ 
bourne acts. £30,000,000 were provided to convert 
tenants into proprietors, the instalments paid being 
again available, so that all tlic tenanted land in 
Ireland might ultimately be passed through if desired. Tlie 
land itself m one shape or another formed the security, and 
guaranteed stock was ksued which the holder might exchange 
for consols. The 40th clause of the Land Act of 1896 greatly 
stimulated the creation of occupying owners m the case of 
over-incumbered estates, but solvent landlords were not in 
a hurry to sell. The interests of the tenant were so carefully 
guarded that the prices obtainable were ruinous to the vendor 
unless he had other resources. The security of the treasury 
was also so jealously scrutinized that even the price which 
the tenant might be willing to pay was often disallowed. Thus 
the Land Commission really fixed the price of all property, and 
the last vestige of free contract was obliterated. Compulsory 
purchase became a popular cry, especially in Ulster. Owners, 
however, could not with any pretence of justice be forced to 
sell at ruinous prices, nor tenants be forced to give more than 
they thought fair. If the state, for purposes of its own, insisted 
upon expropriating all landlords, it was bound to find the differ¬ 
ence, or to enter upon a course of undisguised confiscation. 
The Purchase Act was not the only one relied on by Mr Balfour. 
The Light Railways Act, passed by him in 1890, did much to 
open up some of the poorest parts of the west, and the temporary 
scarcity of that year was dealt with by relief works. 

An action begun by Parnell against The Times was settled 
by the payment of a substantial sum. The Nationalist leader 
seemed to stand higher than ever, but the writ in the divorce 
proceedings, brought by Captain O’Shea against his wife, with 
the Irish leader as co-respondent, was hanging over him. To 
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public astonishment, when the case came on for trial tliere was 
no defence, and on the 17th of November 1890 a decree ntsi 
was granted. Parnell’s subsequent marriape with 
respondent before a registrar did him no good 
with his Roman Catholic supporters. The Irish 
bishops remained silent, while in England the “ Nonconformist 
conscience ” revolted. Three days after the verdict a great 
meeting was held in the Leinster Hall, Dublin, attended by 
25 members of the Jri.sh parliamentary party, 'file result 
was an enthusiastic vote of confidence in Parnell, moved by 
Mr Justin M'Ciirthy and seconded by Mr T. M. Healy. five 
days later he was uniuiimously re-elected chairman by his ptirty 
in parliament, but the meeting was scarcely over when Glad¬ 
stone's famous letter to Mr Morley became poblic. The writer 
in effect demanded Parnell’s re.sjgnation of the leadership as 
the condition upon which he could continue at the head of 
the Liberal party. He had to choose between the Nonconformist 
vote and the Irish leader, and he preferred the former. Next 
day tlie secession of the Irish members from their chief began. 
Long and acrimonious debates followed in rommittee-room 
15, and on the 6th of December Parnell was left in the chair 
with only 2b supporters. The majority of 45 members—Anti- 
I'arncllites. as they came to be called—went into another room, 
unanimously deposed him, and elected Mr Justin M'Carthy 
in his jilacc. Parnell then began a (aimpmgn as hopeless as 
that of Napoleon after Leipzig. He seized the office of Umted 
Ireland in person. The Fenian element was with him, as he 
admitted, but the elergv were against him, and the odds were 
too great, especially against a Protestant politician. His 
candidate in a by-election at Kilkenny was beaten by nearly 
two to one, and he himself was iniured in the eyes by lime 
being thrown at him. .Similiu' defeats followed at .Sligo and 
t’arlow. tie went over to F'rance to meet Messrs Dillon and 
O'Hrien, who had not t'ct taken sides, but nothing was agreed 
to, and in the end both thc.se former followers went against 
him. Every Saturday he went from I.ondon to Dublin and 
addressed some Suntlay meeting in the country. The last was 
on the 27th of September. On the 6lh of October i8or 
he died at Brighton, from the effects of a chill following on ; 
overwork and excitement. His funeral at Glasnevin was 
attejided by 200,000 people. At the general election of 1892, 
however, only 9 Pamellites the .section which under Mr John 
Redmond remained staunch to his memory—were returned 
to parliament. 

The “ Parncllite .sjilit,” as it was railed, proved fatal to 
the cause of Home Kule, for the Nationalist party broke up 
into factions. No one of the sectional leaders commanded 
general confidence, and personal rivalries were of the bitterest 
kind. An important resull of these (|uarrels was to stop the 
supply of American money, without which neither the I.and 
League nor the lloiiie Rule agitation could have been worked. 
The Unionist party had adopted a policy of local go\’emment 
for Ireland while opposing legislative independence, and a bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr Balfour 
in February 1,8(12. The principle was affirmed by a great 
majority, but the measure couW not then be proceeded with. 
At the general election in July the Gladstonians and Nationalists 
together obtained a majority of 40 over Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. Lord Salisbury resigned in August, and 
was succeeded by Gladstone, with Lord Houghton (afterwards 
earl of Crewe) as lord-lieutenant and Mr John Morley as chief 
secretary. The (’nines Act, which had already been relaxed, 
was altogether suspended, and the proclamation declaring the 
National League illegal was revoked. The lord-lieutenant, 
on taking up his quarters in Dublin, refused a loyal address 
because of its Unionist tone ; and in October the government 
issued a commission, with Mr Justice Mathew as chairman, 
which hod the restoration of the evicted tenants as its avowed 
object. Two of the commissioners very shortly resigned, and 
the whole inquiry became somewhat farcical. It was given 
in evidence that out of £254,4,41 collected under the plan of 
campaign only £12,5,000 had been given to evicted tenants. 


In February 189,5, the application of the sheriff of Kerry, 
an order from Dublin Castle, refusing protection, was pronounc^ 
illegal in the (Jueen's Bench, and persons issuing it were declared 
liable to criminal pro.seciilion. In the same month Gladstone 
introduced his second Home Rule Bill, which pro- 
posed to retain 80 Irish members in the imperial bhT/mj.* 
parliament instead of 105, but they were not to vote 
on any proceedings expressly confined to Great Britain. On 
the 8th of April 1886 he had told tlie House of Commons that 
it “ passed the wit of mim ” to draw a practical distinction 
between imperial and non-imperial affairs. On the 20th of July 
1888 he informed the same assembly that there was no difficulty 
in doing so. It had become evident, in the meantime, to number¬ 
less Englishmen that the exclusion of the Irish members would 
mean virtual separation. 'J'he pkm now proposed met with 
no greater favour, for a good many English Home Rulers had 
been mainly actuated all along by the wish to get the Irish 
members out of their w'ay. The financial provisions of the 
bill were objected to by Uie, Nationalists as tending to keep 
, Irekind in bondage. 

i During the year 1892 a vast number of Unionist meetings 
I were held throughout Ireland, the most remarkable being 
: the great Ulster convention in Belfast, and that of the three 
' other provinces in Dublin, on the 14th and 25rd of June. On 
the 22nd of April 1895, the day after the second reading ot 
the bill, the Albert Hall in London was filled by enthusiastic 
(Inionist delegates from all parts of Ireland. Next dav the 
visitors were entertained by Ford Salisbury at llatfield, the 
duke of Devonshire, Mr Balfour, Mr Goscheii and Mr Chamber¬ 
lain being present. Between the second reading and the third 
on ist September the government majority fell from 45 to 54. 
i .'V great part of the hill was closured hv what was known as the 
' device of the “ gag ” without discussion, although it occupied 
I the House of Commons altogether eighty-two nights. It was 
! thrown out by the Lords hv 419 to 41, and the country un¬ 
doubtedly acquiesced in their action. (Jn the 5rd of March 

1894 Gladstone resigned, and J.ord Rosebery ((/■»’.) became 
prime minister. A bill to repeal the Crimes Act of 1887 was 
read a second time in the Commons by 60, but went no farther. 
A committee on the Irish L-and Acts was closured at the end of 
July by the easting vote of the chairman, Mr Morley, and 
the minority refused to join in the report. The bill to restore 
the evicted tenants, which resulted from the Mathew Com- 
mi.ssion, was rejected in the Lords by 249 to 50. In March 

1895 Mr Morley introduced a Land Bill, but the government 
inajority continued to dwindle. Another Crimes Art Repeal 
Bill pas.sed the second reading in May by only 222 to 208. In 
July, however, the government were defeated on the question 
of the supply of small-arms ammunition. A general election 
followed, which resulted in a Unionist majority of 150. The 
Liberal Unionists, whose extinction had once been so con¬ 
fidently foretold, had increased from 46 to 7:, and the Pamellites, 
in spile of the most violent clerical opposition, from 9 to 12, 
Lord Cadogan became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr Gerald 
Balfour—who announced u policy of “ killing Home Rule by 
kindness ”—chief secretary. 

In the session of 1896 a new Land Act was added to the 
statute-book. The general effect was to decide most disputed 
points in favour of the tenants, and to repeal the 
exceptions made by former acts in the landlord’s * 

favour. Dairy farms, to mention only a few of the 
most important points which had been hitherto excluded, 
were admitted within the scope of the Land Acts, and purely 
pastoral holdings of between £50 and £100 were for the first 
time included. A presumption of law in the tenant’s favour 
was created as to improvements made since 1850. The 40th 
clause introduced the principle of compulsory sale to the tenants 
of estates in the hands of receivers. 'J'he tendency of this 
; provision to lower the value of all property was partly, but only 
partly, neutralized by the firmness of the land judge. The 
I landlords of Ireland, who had made so many sacrifices and 
worked so liard to return Lord Salisbury to power, felt that 
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the measure was hardly what they had a right to expect from 
a Unionist administration. In their opinion it unsettled tlie 
agricultural mind, and encouraged judicial tenants to go to 
law at the expiration of the first fifteen years’ terra instead of 
bargaining amicably with their landlords. 

In tlie autumn of this year was published the report of the 
royal commission on the financial relations between England 
Piatutcimi Hugh C. E. Childers was the original 

rtiatiaas. chairman of this commission, which was appointed 
in 1894 with the object of determining tlie fiscal 
contribution of Ireland under Home Rule, and after his death 
in 1896 The O’Conor Don presided. The report—01 rather 
the collection of minority reports—gave some countenance 
to tho.se who held that Ireland was overtaxed, and there was 
a strong agitation on the subject, in which some Irish Unionists 
joined without perceiving the danger of treating the two islands 
as “separate entities.’’ No individual Irishman was taxed 
on a higher .scale than any corresponding citizen of Great Uritain. 
No tax, eitlier on commodities or property, was higher in Ireland 
than m England. The alleged grie.vance was, however, ex¬ 
ploited to the utmost extent by the Nationalist party. In 
1897 a royal eomrais.sion, with Sir Edward Fry as chair¬ 
man, was appointed to inquire into the operation of the Land 
Arts. Voluminous evidence was taken in different parts of 
Ireland, and the commissioners rejjorted in the following 
year. The methods and procedure of tlie Land Commisision 
were miich criticized, and many recommendations were made, 
but no legislation followed. This inquiry proved, what 
few in Ireland doubted, that the prices paid for occupancy 
interest or tenant right incrca.scd as the landlord’s rent was 
cut down. 

'J'lic session of 1898 was largeh’ ornipied with the discussion 
of a bill to establish county anfl district councils on the lines 
Local English Act of 1888. 'I’he fiscal jurisdiction 

Osvcni* of grand juries, which had lasted for more than two 
meat Act centuries and a lialf, was entirely swept away. Local 
IS9S. government for Ireland had always been part of 
the Unionist programme, and the vote on the abortive bill 
of i8q2 fiad committed parliament to legislation. It may, 
nevertheless, he doubted whether enough attention M'as paid 
to the local peculiarities of Ireland, and whether English pre¬ 
cedents were not too closely tollow'od. In Ireland the poor- 
rate used to lie divided between landlord and tenant, except 
on holdings valued at £4 and under, in which the landlord paid 
the whole. Councils elected bv small farmers were evidently 
unfit to impose taxes so asses.sed. The poor-rate and the county 
ce.ss, which latter was mostly paid by the tenants, were con¬ 
solidated, and an agricultural grant of £730,000 was voted by 
parliament in order to relieve both parties. Tfie consolidated 
rate was now paid by the occupier, who would profit by economy 
and lose by extravagance. The towns gained nothing by 
the agricultural grant, but union rating was established for 
the first time. The net result of the county council elections 
in the .spring of 1899 was to displace, except in some northern 
counties, nearly all the men who had hitherto done the local 
business. Nationalist pledges were exacted, and long service 
as a grand juror wa,s an almost certain bar to election. The 
Irish gentry, long excluded, as landlords and Unionists, from 
political life, now felt to a great extent that they had no field 
for activity in local affairs. The new councils very generally 
passed resolutions of sympathy with the Hoers in the South 
African war. The one most often adopted, though .sometimes 
rejected as too mild, was that of the Limerick corporation, 
hoping “ that it may end in another Majuba Hill,” Efforts 
not wholly unsuccessful were made to hinder recruiting in Ireland, 
and every reverse or repulse of British arms was greeted with 
Nationalist applause. 

The scheme for n Roman Catholic University—of which 
Mr Arthur Balfour, .speaking for himself and not for the govern¬ 
ment, made himself a prominent champion—was mudi can- 
vassed in 1899, but it came to nothing. It had not been forgotten 
that this question wrecked the Liberal party in 1874. 


The chief Irish measure of 1899 was an Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction Act, which established a new depart- 
mmt (see the section Economics above) with the 
chief secretary at its head and an elaborate system ?**r***^ 
of local committees. Considerable funds were made caKun. 
available, and Mr (afterwards Sir) Horace Plunkett, 
who as an independent Conservative mcmlier had been active 
in promoting associations for the improvement of Irish methods 
in this direction, became the first vice-president. The new 
county councils were generally induced to further attempts 
at technical instruction and to assist them out of the rates, 
but progress in this direction was ntrcessarily slow in a country 
where organized industries have hitherto been so few. In 
agriculture, and esp^ially in cattle-breeding, improvement 
was formerly due mainly to the landlords, who had now been 
deprived by law of much of tlicir power. The gap has been partly 
filled by the new department, and a good deal has been done. 
Some experience has been gained not only through the voluntary 
associations promoted by Sir H. Plunkett, but also from the 
Congested Districts Board founded under the Land Purchase 
Act of 1891. This board has power within the districts affected 
by it to foster agriculture and fisheries, to enlarge holdings, 
and to buy and hold land. In March 1899 it had from first 
to last laid out a little more than half a million. The principal 
source of income was a charge of £41,350 a year upon the Irish 
Church surplus, but the establishment expenses were paid by 
parliiunent. 

At the opening of the session in January 1900 there was 
a formal reconciliation of the Dillonite, Healyite, and Red- 
mondite or i'amellite factions. It was evident 
from the speeches made on the occasion that there 
was not much cordiality between the various leaders, but 
the outward solidarity of the party was calculated to bring 
in renewed subscriptions both at home and from America. 
It was publicly agreed that England’s difficulty in .South Africa 
was Ireland’s opportunity, and that all should abstain from 
supporting an amendment to the address which admitted 
that the war would have to be fought out. Mr John Redmond 
was chosen chairman, and the alliance of Nationalists and 
Gladstonian Liberals was dissolved. The United Irish l/cague, 
founded in Mayo in 1898 by Mr William O’Brien, had recently 
become a sort of rival to the parliamentary party, its avowed 
object being to break up the great grass farms, and its methods 
resembling those of the old Land la-ague. 

The most striking event, however, in Ireland in the earlier 
part of 1900 was Queen V'ictoria’s visit. Touched by the gallantry 
of the Irish regiments in South Africa, and moved to some extent, 
no doubt, by the presence of the duke of Connaught in Dublin 
as commander-in-chief, the queen determined in April to make 
up for the lass of her usual spring holiday abroad by paying 
a visit to Ireland. The last time the queen had been in Dublin 
was in 1861 with the Prince Consort. Since then, tiesides the 
visit of the prince and princess of W’ales in 1885, Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales had visited Ireland in 1887, 
and the duke and duchess of \'ork (aftci wards prince and 
princess of Wales) in 1897 ; but the laek of any permanent 
royal residence and the long-continued absence of the .sovereign 
in person had aroused repeated comment. Directly the an¬ 
nouncement of the queen’s intention was made the greatest 
public interest was taken in the project. Shortly before St 
Patrick’s Day the queen issued an order whirh intensified this 
interest, that Irish soldiers might in future wear a sprig of 
shamrock in their headgear on this national festival. For 
some years piast the “ wearing of the green ” had been regarded 
by the army authorities as improper, and friction had con¬ 
sequently occurred, but the queen’s order put an end in a 
graceful manner to what had formerly been a grievance. 'J’he 
result was that St Patrick’s Day was celebrated in Izjndon and 
throughout the empire as it never had been before, and when 
the queen went over to Dublin at the beginning of April she 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The general election later in the year made no practical 
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differencf in the strengtli of parties, but Mr George Wyndham 
took Mr Gerald ilulfour’s place as chief secretary, without a 
scat in the f'ahinet. Both before and after the election the 
United Irish League steadily advanced, fresh branches con¬ 
tinually springing up 

The visit of Mr Redmond and others to America in ic)oi 
was not believed to have brought in much money, and the 
Reectti “■ctivity of the League was more or less restramed 
years. funds. Boycotting, however, became 

rife, espeiially in Sligo, and paid agents also pro¬ 
moted an agitation against grass farms in Tipperary, Clare 
and other southern counties. In Roscommon there was a 
strike against rent, especially on the property of Lord lie Kreyne. 
This was due to the action of the Congested Districts Board in 
buying the Dillon estate and reducing all the rents without 
consulting the effect upon others, ft was argued that no one 
else’s tenants could be expected to pay more. Some pro¬ 
secutions were undertaken, but the government was much 
criticized for not using the special provisions of the Crimes 
.■\ct; and in April 1902 certain counties were “ proclaimed ” 
under it. In Feliruary 1902 Lord Roseliery definitely repudiated 
Home Rule, and steps to oppose his followers were at once 
taken among Irish voters in Bnglish constituencies. 

Lord Cadogan resigned the viceroyalty in July 1902, and 
was succeeded by Lord Dudley. In November Sir Antony 
Macdonnell (b. 1844), a member of the Indian Council, became 
under - .secretary to the lord - lieutenant. During a long and 
successful career in India (1865-1901) .Sir Antony had never 
concealed his Nationalist proclivities, but his appointment, 
about I he form of which there was nothing peculiar, was favoured 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord George Hamilton, and ultimately 
sanctioned by Mr Balfour, who had been prime minister since 
Lord tialisbiiry’s resignation in July. About the same time 
a conlercnce took place in Dublin lietween certain landlords 
and some members of the Nationalist party, of whom Mr W. 
O’Brien was the most conspicuous. Lord Dunraven presided, 
and it was agreed to recommend a great extension of the Land 
Purchase system with a view lo give the vendor as good an 
income as before, while decreasing the tenants’ annual burden. 
This was attempted in Mr VVyndham’s Land Purchase Act 
of 190.5, which gave Hie tenants a material reduction, a bonus 
of 12 % on the purchase - money being granted to vendors 
from funds provided by parliament. A judicial decision made 
It doubtful whether this percentage became the private property 
of tenants for life on settled estates, but a further act passed 
m 1904 answered the <|uestion in the affirmative. After this 
the sale of estates proceeded rapidly. In March 1903 was 
published the report of the Royal Commission on Irish University 
Education appointed two years before with Lord Robertson 
as chairman. Trinity College, Dublin, being excluded from 
the inquiry. The report, which was not really unanimous, 
was of little value as a basis for legislation. It recommended 
an examining university with the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork and Galway, and with a new and well-endowed Roman 
Catholic college in Dublin. 

In August was formed the Irish Reform Association out of 
the wreckage of the late Land Conference and under Lord 
The Dunraven's presidency, and it was seen that Sir 
"Davaltt- A. Macdonnell took a great interest in the proceedings, 
floo” Besides transferring private bill legislation to Dublin 
questioa. Qjj plan, to which no one in Ireland 

objected, it was proposed to hand over the internal expenditure 
of Ireland to a financial council consisting half of nominated 
and half of elected members, and to give an Irish assembly 
the initiative in public Irish bills. This policy, which was 
called Devolution, found little support anywhere, and was 
ultimately repudiated both by Mr Wyndham and by Mr Balfour. 
But a difficult parliamentary crisis, caused by Irish Unionist 
suspicions on the subject, was only temporarily overcome 
by Mr Wyndham’s resignation in March 1905. Mr Walter 
1 -ong succeeded him. One of the chief questions at issue was 
the position actually occupied by Sir Antony Macdonnell. The 
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new chief secretary, while abstaining from displacing the under¬ 
secretary, whose encouragement of “ devolution ” had caused 
considerable commotion among Unionists, announced that 
he considered him as on the footing of an ordinary and sub¬ 
ordinate civil servant, but Mr Wyndham had said that he was 
“ invited by me rather as a colleague than as a mere under¬ 
secretary to register my will,” and Lord Lansdowne that he 
” could scarcely expect to lie bound by the narrow rules of 
routine which are applicable to an ordinary member of the 
civil service.” While Mr Long remained in office no further 
complication arose, but in 1906 (Sir A. Macdonnell being re¬ 
tained in office by the Liberal government) his Nationalist 
leanings again became prominent, and the responsibility of the 
Unionist government in introducing him into the Irish adminis¬ 
tration became a matter of considerable heart-burning among 
the Unionist party. 

Mr Balfour resigned in December 1905 and was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Aberdeen becoming 
lord-lieutenant for the second time, with Mr James Brvee as 
chief secretary. The general election at the beginning of 1906 
was disastrous to the Unionist party, and the Liberal govern¬ 
ment secured an enormous majority. Mr Walter Long, un¬ 
seated at Bristol, had made himself very popular among Irish 
Unionists, and a seat was found him in the constituency of 
South Dublin. Speaking in August 1906 he raised anew the 
Macdonnell question and demanded the production of all 
correspondence connected with the under-.secretary’s appoint¬ 
ment. Sir A. Macdonnell at once admitted through the news¬ 
papers that he had in his possession letters (rumoured to be 
“ embarrassing ” to the Unionist leaders) which he might 
publish at his own discretion ; and the discussion as to how 
far his appointment by Mr Wyndham had prejudiced the 
Unionist cause was reopened in public with much bitterness, 
in view of the anticipation of further steps in the Home 
Rule direction by the Liberal minisfrv. In 1908 Sir Antony 
resigned and was created a peer as Baron Macdonnell. Soon 
after the change of government in 1906 a royal commission, 
with ex-Lord Justice Fry as chairman, was appointed to inves¬ 
tigate the condition of Trinity College, Dublin, and another 
under Lord Dudley to inquire into the question of the congested 
districts. 

Mr Bryce being appointed ambassador to Washington, 
Mr Birrell faced the session of 1907 as chief secretary. Before 
he left office Mr B^cc publicly sketched 11 scheme of his own 
for remodelling Irish University Kducation, but his scheme 
was quietly put on the shelf by his successor and received almost 
universal condemnation. Mr Birrell began by introducing 
a bill for the establishment of an Irish Council, which would 
have given the Home Rulers considerable leverage, but, to the 
surprise of the English Liberals, it was summarily rejected by a 
Nationalist convention in Dublin, and was forthwith abandoned. 
The extreme party of Sinn Fein (“ ourselves alone ”) were against 
it because of the power it gave to the government officials, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy because it involved local control 
of primary education, which would have imperilled their position 
as managers. An Evicted Tenants Bill was however passed 
at the end of the session, which gave the Estates Commissioners 
unprecedented powers to take land compulsorily. In the late 
summer and autumn, agitation in Ireland (led by Mr Ginnell, 
M.P.) took the form of driving cattle off large grass farms, as 
part of a campaign against what was known as “ ranching.” 
This reckless and lawless practice extended to several counties, 
hut was worst in Galway and Roscommon. The government 
was determined not to use the Crimes Act, and the result was 
that offenders nearly always went unpunished, benches of 
magistrates being often swamped by the chairmen of district 
councils who were ex officio justices under the act of 1898. 

The general election of 1910 placed the Liberal and Unionist 
parties in a position of almost exact equality in the House 
of Commons, and it was at once evident that the Nationalists 
under Mr Redmond’s leadership would hold the balance of 
power and control the fortunes of Mr Asquith’s government 
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A small body of “ independent Nationalists,” led by Mr William. 
O’Brien and Mr T. M. Healy, voiced the general dislike in Ireland 
of the budget of 1909, the rejection of which by the House of 
Lords had precipitated the dissolution of parliament. But 
although this band of free-lances was a menace to Mr Redmond’s 
authority and to the solidarity of the “ pledge-bound ” Irish 
parliamentary paity, the two sections did not differ in their 
desire to get rid of the “ veto ” of the House of Lords, which 
they recognized as the standing obstacle to Home Rule, and 
which it was the avowed policy of the government to abolish. 
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Thomas Staflord, Pacata Hibernia (1810) ; and R. Bagwell, Ireland 
under the Tudors (1885-1890). 

For the 17th centuiy sec the Calendars of Irish State Papers, 
j6oj-i<>6s (Dublin, 1772) ; Strafford Letters, edited by W. Knowler 
{17.19) '< Thomas Carte, Life of Ormonde (1735-173(1), and Ormonde 
Papers (1739) ; Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery^ State Letters (1743) ; 
the Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 1641-16^3 (1879- 
1880), and History of the Irish Confederation and the War in Ireland, 
1641-164!) (1882-1891), both edited by Sir J. T Gilbert; Edmund 
Ludlow's Memoirs, edited by C. II, Firth (189,1! ; the Memoirs of 
James Touchet, carl of Castlehaven (1815) ; aiwl Cromwell's Letters 
and Speeches, edited by T. Carlyle (1904). See also J. P. Prendergast, 
The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland (1870) ; Denis Muiphy, 
Cromwell in Ireland (1885); M. A. Hickson, Ireland in the lyth 
Century (1884) ; Sir John Temjile, History of the Irish Rebellion 
(1812) ; P. Walsh, History of the Remonstrarue (1674) ; George 
Story, Impartial History of the Wars of Ireland (1603) ; Thomas 
Witherow, Derry and Enniskillen (1873) ; Philip Dwyer, Siege of 
Dcm'(189,3); Lord Macaulay,//liforjio/j'.MgfaMrf; andS R.Gardiner, 
History of England, i6oj-r6^6. Further writings which may be 
consulted are : The Embassy in Ireland of Rinitccim, 1641;—1641), 
translated from the Italian Iw A, Hutton (1873) ; Sir Wilham 
Petty’s/Joiiin Survey, edited by'T. A. Larcom (1851), and his Ecowomic 
Writings, edited by C. H. Hull (1899) ; Charles O’Kelly’s Macariae 
Excidium, edited by J. C. O’Callaghan (1850) ; and A Jacobite 
Narrative of the War in Ireland, i6S!i-i)i, edited by Sir 1. T. Gilbert 

(1892). 

For the i8tli century J. A. Froude’s English in Ireland and W. F, 
H. Lecky s History of England cover the whole ground. See also 
the Letters ij34 lyjS of Archbishop Hugli Boulter, edited by 
G. Faulkner (1770); the Works of Dean Swift; John Campbell's 
Philosophical Survey of Ireland (1778); Arthur Young’s Tour in 
Ireland (1780) ; Henry Grattan’s Life of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan (18,39—1848);, the Correspondence of the Marquess Cornwallis, 
edited by C. Ross (1859) ; Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography, edited by 
R. B. O’Brien (1893); and R. R, Madden’s United Irishmen (1842 
1840). 

For the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century see the 
Annual Register', R. M. Martin. Ireland before and after the Union 
(1848); Sir T. Wyse, Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association 
(1829) ; G, L. Smytli, Ireland, Historical and Statistical (1844- 
1849); Sh- C. E. Trevelyan, The Irish Crisis (1880); N. W. Senior, 
Journals, Conversations and Essays relating to Ireland (18(18) ; 
Sir Cl. C. Lewis, On Local Disturbances in Ireland and on the Irish 
Church Question (183(1); John Morlcy, Life of W. E. Gladstone -, 
Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville (T90.5); and R. Barry 
O’Brien, Life of Parnell (1898). Other authorities are Isaac Butt, 
Irish Federalism (1870) ; H. O. Amold-Forster, The Truth about 
the Land League (1883); A. V. Dicey, England's Case against Home 
Rule (188G) ; W. E, Gladstone, History of an Idea (1886), and a 
reply fo this by J. E. Webb entitled The Queen's Enemies in America 
(1886) ; and Mrs F:. Lynn Linton, About Ireland (i8go), See also 
the Report of the Parnell Special Commission (1890) ; the Report 
of the Bessborough Commission (1881), of the Richmond Com¬ 
mission (i88i), of the Cowper Coramis-sion (1887), and of the Mathew 


Commission (1893), and the Report of the Congested Districts Board 

(1899. 

For the church in Ireland see: Henn: Cotton, Fasti ecclesiae 
hibernicae (1848—1878) ; W. M. Brady, ’The Episcopal Succession 
(Rome, 1876); R, Mant, History of the Church of Ireland (1840) ; 
J. T. Ball, The Reformed Church in Ireland, i^^y-iSSb (1886); and 
W. D. Killen, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (1875). A. Theiner's 
Vetera Monumenta (Rome, 18(14) contains documents concerning 
the medieval church, and there are many otliers in Ussher’s Works, 
and for a later period in Cardinal Moran’s Spicitegium Ossoriense 
(1874-1884). The H'ocA.t of Sir James W’are, edited by Walter 
Harris, are generally useful, and Alice S. Green’s The Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing (1908), allhougli written from a partisan 
standfxiint, may also be consulted. (R. Ba.) 

IRELAND, CHURCH OF. The ancient Church of Ireland 
(described in the Irish Church Act i86q by this its historic 
title) has a long and chequered history, which it will be intere.st- 
ing to trace in outline. The beginnings of Christianity in 
Ireland arc difficult to trace, but there is no doubt that the first 
Christian missionary whose labours were crowned with any 
considerable success was Patrick (fl. c. 450), who ha;, always 
been reckoned the patron .saint of the country. For six centuries 
the Church of which he was the founder occupied a remarkable 
position in Western Christendom. Ireland, in virtue at once 
of its geographical situation and of the .spirit of its people, was 
le.ss affected than other countries by the movements of European 
thought; and thus its development, social and religious, was 
largely independent of foreign influences, whether Roman 
or English. In full communion with the I.atin Church, the 
Irish long preserved many peculiarities, such as their monastic 
system and the date at which Easter was kept, which distinguished 
them in discipline, though not conspicuously in doctrine, from 
the Christians of countries more immediately under papal 
control (see Ireland : Early History). The ince.ssant incursions 
of the Danes, who were the scourge of the land for a pi'riod of 
nearly three hundred years, prevented the Church from redeem¬ 
ing the promise of her infancy ; and at the date of the Kngli.sh 
conquest of Ireland (1172) she hud lost much of her ancient 
zeal and of her independence. By this time she had come more 
into line with the rest of Europe, and the Svnod of Cashel 
put the seal to a new policy by its acknowledgment of the 
papal jurisdiction and by its decrees assimilating the Church, 
in ritual and u.sages, to that of England. There was no thought 
of a breach of continuity, but the distinctive features of Celtic 
Christianity gradually disappeared from this time onwards. 
English influence was strong only in the region round Duhljn 
(knotvn as the Pale); and beyond this district the Irish were 
not di.sposod to view with favour any ecclesiastical reforms 
which had their origin in the sister country. Thus from the 
days of Henry VI 11 . the Reformation movement was hindered 
in Ireland by national prejudice, and it never succeeded in 
gaining the allegiance of the Irish people as a whole. The 
policy which directed its progress wa.s blundering and stupid, 
and reflects little credit on the English statesmen tvho were 
re.sponsible for it. No attempt was made to commend the 
principles of the Reformation to the native Irish by conciliating 
national sentiment; and the policy which forbade the transla¬ 
tion of the Prayer Book into the Irish language, and suggested 
that where English was not understood Latin might be used 
as an alternative, was doomed to failure from the beginning. 
And, in fact, the reformed church of Ireland is to thi.s dav the 
church of a small section only of the population. 

The Reformation period begins with the passing of the Irish 
Supremacy Act 1,5.37. As in England, the changes in religion 
of successive sovereigns alternately checked and promoted 
the progress of the movement, although in Ireland the mass 
of the people were le.ss deeply affected by the religious con¬ 
troversies of the times than in Great Britain. At Man.''s ac¬ 
cession five bishops either abandoned, or were deprived of, 
their sees; but the Anglo-Irish who remained faithful to the 
Reformation were not subjected to persecution such as would 
have been their fate on the other side of the Channel. Again, 
under Elizabeth, while two bishops (William Walsh of Meath an(i 
Thomas Leverous of Kildare) were deprived for open resistance 
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to the new order of things, and while stern measures were taken 
to suppress treasonable plotting against llie constitution, the 
uniform poHcy of the government in etclesiastical matters was 
one of toleration. James I. caused the .Supremacy Act to 
be rigorously enforced, but on political rather than on religious 
grounds. In distant parts of Ireland, indeed, the unreformed 
order of service was often used withotit interference from the 
secular authority, although the bishops had openly acceitled 
the Art of Uniformity. 

The episcopal succession, then, was unbroken at the Reforma¬ 
tion. The Marian prelates are admitted on all hands to have 
been the true bishops of the Church, and in every case they 
were followed by a line of lawful successors, leading down 
to the present occupants of the several .sees. The rival lines 
of Roman Catholic titulars are not in direct succession to the 
Marian bishops, and cannot be regarded as continuous with the 
medieva’ Church. The question of the continuity of the pre- 
Reforraation Church with the Church of the Celtic period before 
the Anglo-Norman comiuest of Ireland is more difficult. Ten 
out of eleven arehltishops of Armagh who held office between 
1272 and 1431) were consecrated outside Ireland, and there 
is no evidence forthcoming that any one of them derived his 
afiostolic succession through hi.shops of the Irish Church. It 
may be stated with confidence that the present Church of Ireland 
is the direct and legitimate successor ot the Church of the 14th 
and i5tli centuries, but it cannot so dearly lie demonstrated 
that any existing organization is continuous with the Church 
of St Ratrick. In the reign of James 1 . the first Convocation 
of the clergy was summoned in Ireland, of which assembly the 
most notable art w'as the adoption of the “ Irish Articles ” 
(i6ts). These had lii'cn drawn up by Usher, and were more 
decidedly Calvinistic in tone than the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which were tifit adopted as standards in Ireland until 1(134, 
when Strafford forced them on Convocation. During the 
Commonwealth period the bisboprics which became vacant 
were not filled ; but on the accession of Charles II, tlic Church 
was strengthened by the translation of John Mramlmll (the 
most learned and zealous of the prelates) from Derry to the 
priraatial sec of .Armagh, and the consecration ot twelve other 
bishops, among whom was Jeremy Taylor, The short period 
during which the [lolicv of James II. prevailed in Ireland was 
one of disaster to the Church : but iincler William and Mary 
she regained her former position. She had now been reformed 
for more than loo years, but had made little progress ; and 
the tyrannical provisions of the Penal Code introduced by 
the English government made her more unpopular than ever. 
The clergy, finding their ministrations unacceptable to the 
great ma.ss of the population, were tempted to indolence and 
non-re.sidence ; and although bright exceptions could be named, 
there was much that called for reform. To William King (1650- 
1729), bishop of Derry, and subsequently archbishop of Dublin, 
it was mamlv due that the work of the (ihiirch was reorganized, 
and the impulse which he gave it was felt all through the tSth 
century. His ecclesiastical inllocnce was exerted in direct 
opposition to Primate Hugh Houlter and his school, who aimed 
at making the Established Church the instrument for the 
promotion of English political opinions rather than the .spiritual 
home of the Irish people. In 1800 the Act of Union was passed 
by the Legislature ; and thenceforward, until Disestablishment, 
there was but one " United Church of P.ngland and Ireland.” 

Continuous agiuition for the removal of Roman Catholic 
di.sabilities brought about in 1833 the pa.s.sing of the Church 
Temporalities Act, one of the most important provisions of 
which was the reduction of the number of Irish archbishoprics 
from four to two, and of bishoprics from eighteen to ten, the 
funds thus rclca.sed being aclministered by commissioners. 
In 1838 the Tithe Rentcharge Act, which transferred the pay¬ 
ment of tithes from the oentpiers to the owners of land, was 
passed, and thus a .substantial grievance was removed. It 
became increasinglv plain, however, as years passed, that all 
such measures of relief were inadequate to allay the dissatisfac¬ 
tion felt by the majority of Iri. 5 hmcn because of the continued 


existence of the Established Church. Her position had been 
pledged to her by the Act of Union, and she was undoubtedly 
the historical representative of the ancient Church of the land ; 
but such arguments proved unavailing in view of the visible 
fact that she had not gained the affections of the people. The 
census of 1861 showed that out of a total population of 5,798,967 
only 693,357 belonged to the Established Church, 4,505,265 
being Roman Catholics ; and once this had been made clear, 
the passing of the Act of l)ise.stHblishment was only a question 
of time. Introduced by Mr Gladstone, and passed in 1869, 
it became law on the ist ol January 1871, 

The Church was thus suddenly thrown on her own resources, 
and called on to reorganize her ecclesiastical system, as well 
as to make provision for the maintenance of her future clergy. 
A convention of the bishops, clergy, and laity was summoned 
in 1870, and its first art was to declare the adherence of the Church 
of Ireland to the ancient standards, and her determination to 
uphold the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, while reaffirming her witness, as Protestant and Re¬ 
formed, against the innovations of Rome. Under the constitu¬ 
tion then agreed on, the supreme governing body of the Church 
is the General Synod, consisting of the bishops and of 208 
clerical and 4J(i lay rcpresenl.it ives of the several dioceses, 
who.se local affairs are managed by subordinate Diocesan Synods. 
The bishops are elected as vacancies arise, and, with certain 
restrictions, bv the Diocesan Synods, the Primate, whose see 
is Armagh, being chosen by the bishops mil of their own number. 
The patronage of benefices is vested in boards of nomination, 
on which both the diocese and the parish are represented. The 
Diocesan Courts, consisting of tho bishop, his chancellor, and 
two elected inetnbers, one clerical and the other lay. deal as courts 
of fir.st instance with legal questions; but there i.s an appeal 
to the Court of the General Synod, composed of three bishops 
and four laymen who have held judicial office. During the 
years 1871 to 1878 the revision of the Prayer Book mainly 
occupied the attention of the General Synod ; but although 
many far-reaching resolutions were proposed by the then 
predominant Evangelical party, few changes ot moment were 
carried, and none which affected the Cihiirch’s doctrinal po.sition. 
A two-thirds majority of both the lay and clerical vote is necessary 
before any change can be made in the formularies, and an 
ultimate veto rests, on certain conditions, with the house of 
bishops. 

The effects of Diseslabli.shment have been partly good and 
partly evil. On the one hand, the Cliurch has now all the 
benefits of autonomy and is free from the anomalies incidental 
to state control. Her laws are definite, and the authority 
of her judicial courts is recognized by all her mcraliers. 'ITie 
place given to the laiti- in lier synods has quickened in them 
the sense of responsibility so essential to the Church’s progress. 
And aitliuugh there arc few worldly inducements to men to 
take orders in Ireland, the clergy are, for the most part, the 
equals of their predecessors in .social standing and in intellectual 
equipment, while the standard of clerical activity is higher 
than in pre-Di.sestablishment days. On the other hand, the 
vesting of patronage in large bodies like synods, or (as is the 
case in some districts) in nominators with little knowledge 
of tire Church beyond the borders of their own parish, is not 
an ideal system, although it is working better as the dangers 
of parochialism and provinciality are becoming more generally 
recognized than in the early years of DLsestablishment. 

The finances are controlled by the Representative Church 
Body, to which the sum of £7,581,075, .sufficient to provide 
life annuities for the existing clergy (2043 in number), amounting 
to £596,913, was handed over by the Church Temporalities 
Commissioners in 1870. So skilfully was this fund administered, 
and so generous were the contributions of clergy and laity, 
at and since Disestablishment, that while on 3i.st December 
1906 only 136 annuitants were living, the total assets in the 
custody of the Representative Church Body amounted at 
that date to £8,739,941. Of this sum no less than £6,525,952 
represented the free-will offerings of the members of the Church 
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for the thirty-seven years ending 31st December 1906. Out- 
of the interest on capital, augmented by the annual parochial 
assessments, which are administered by the central office, pro¬ 
vision has to be made for two archbishops at £2500 per annum, 
eleven bishops, who receive about £1500 each, and over 1500 
pariKhial clergy. Of the clergy only 338 are curates, while 
1161 arc incumbents, the average annual income of a benefice 
being about £240, with (in most cases) a house. ITte large 
majority of the clergy receive their training in tlie Divinity 
School of Trinity College, Dublin. At the census of 1901 the 
members of the Church of Ireland numbered 579,385 out of a 
total population of 4,456,546. 

See R. Mant, History oftht Church oj Ireland (2 vols., London, 1840): 
lissavs (m the Irish Churchy by various writers (Oxford, 18O0) ; 
Mazicrc Brady, The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishohs (London, 
1S77) ; A. T, Lee, The Irish Ef'iscopal Succession (Dublin, 1867) ; 
Cl T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church (London, l888), Ireland 
and the Anglo-Norman Church (Irmdon, 1892), Some Worthies of the 
Irish Church (London, igotj) ; T. Olden, 7 he Church of Irelarul 
(London, 1892) ; J,ikUl, The Reformed Church of Ireland (Loinloii, 
rSqo); H. C, Groves, The Titular Archbishops of Ireland (Dublin, 1897); 
tv Inwlor, The Reformation in Ireland (London, 190O) ; Reports of 
the Hepresentaltve Church Body (Dublin, 1872 1905). (j. H. Be.) 

IREKAEUS, bishop of l.yons at the end of the 2nd century, 
was <i)K of the most distinguished theologians of the ante- 
Nicene Church. Vert’ little is known of his early history. 
His childhood was spent in Asia Minor, probably at or near 
Smyrna ; for he himself tells us {. 4 dr>. haer. iii. 3, 4, and Euseb. 
Hist. Ecd. V. 20) that as a ehilfl he heard the preaehing of Poly- 
earp, the aged liishop of Smyrna (d. February 22, 156), But 
wc do not know tvhen this was. He ran hardly have been 
Irorn very long after 130, for later on he frequently mentions 
having met certain Christian presbyters who had aetually 
seen John, the disciple of our Lord. Tlie circumstances under 
which he came into the West are also unknown to us; the 
only thing which is certain is tliat at the time of the persenition 
ot the Gallir Church under Marcus Aurelius (177) he was a 
presbyter of the church at Lyons. In 177 or 178 he went to 
komc on a mission from this church, to make representations 
to Bishop Eleutherius in favour of a more lenient treatment 
ot the MonUanists (sec Montanism ; Eiis. v. 4. 2). On his 
return he was railed upon to undertake the direction of the 
ctiiireh a( l.voiis in the jilace of Bishop Pothinus, who had 
peri.shed in the perseeiition (Eus. v. 5, 8). As bishop he carried 
on a great and fruitful work. Though the statement of Gregory 
of Tours {ffisi. Franc, i. 2g), that within a short time he succeeded 
in converting all Lyons to C'hristianity, is probably exaggerated, 
from him at any rate dates the wide spread of Christianity in 
Lyons and its neighbourhood. He devoted particular attention 
to trying to reconcile the numerous sorts which menaced the 
existence of the church (see lielow). In the dispute on the 
question of Easter, which for a long time disturbed the Christian 
Church both in West and East, he endeavoured by means 
of many letters to effect a compromise, and in particular to 
exercise a moderating influence on Victor, the bishop of Rome, 
and his unyielding attitude towards the dissentient churches of 
.Africa, thus justifying his name of “ peace-maker ” (Eirenaios) 
(Eus. H.K. V. 24. 28). The date of his death is unknown. His 
martsTdom under Septimius Sevenis is related by Gregory of 
Tours, hut by no earlier wTiter. 

The chief work of Irenaeus, written about 180, is his “ Refuta¬ 
tion and Overthrow of Gnosis, falsely so called ” (usually indi¬ 
cated by the name Against the Heresies). Of the Greek original 
of this work only fragments survive ; it only exists in full in 
an old T.atin translation, the slavish fidelity of which to a certain 
extent makes up for the loss of the original text. The treatise 
is divided into five books: of these the first two contain a 
minute and well-informed description and criticism of the tenets 
of various heretical sects, especially the Valentinians ; the 
other three set forth the true doctrines of Christianity, and it 
is from them that we find out the theological opinions of the 
author. Irenaeus admits himseK that he is not a good writer. 
.And indfed, as he worked, his materials assumed such un¬ 
manageable proportions that he could not succeed in throwing 
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them into a satisfactory form. But however clumsily he may 
have handled his material, he has produced a work which is 
even nowadays rightly valued as the first systematic exposition 
of Catholic belief. The foundation upon which Irenaeus bases 
his system consists in the episcopate, the canon of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the rule of faith. With their assistance 
he sets forth and upholds, in opposition to the gnostic dualism, 
i.e. the severing of the natural and the supernatural, the Catholic 
monism, i.e. the unity of the life of faith as willed by God. 
The “ grace of truth ” (the charisma), which the apostles had 
called down upon their first disciples by prayer and laying- 
on of hands, and which was to be imparted anew by way of 
succession {SmSoxi't, succe.ssio) to the bishops from generation 
to generation without a break, makes those who receive it 
living witnesses of the salvation offered to the faitliful by written 
and .spoken tradition. The .Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, rightly expounded by the church alone, give us 
an in.sight into God’s plan of .salvation for mankind, and explain 
to U.S the covenant whk'U He made on various occasions (Moses 
and Christ; or Noah, Abraham, Moses and Christ). Finally, 
the “ rule of faith ” (regula fidei), received at baptism, contains 
in itself all the riches of Christian truth. To distribute these, 
i.e. to elucidate the rule of faith as set forth in the creed, and 
further to point out its agreement with the Scriptures, is the 
object of Irenaeus as a theologian. Hence he lays the greatest 
stress on the conception of God’s disposition of salvation towards 
mankind (oeconornia), the object of which is that mankind, 
who in Adam were sunk in sin and death, should in Christ, 
comprised as it were in his person, be brought back to life. 
God, as the head of the family, so to speak, disposes of all. The 
Son, the Word {Logos) for ever dwelling with the Father, carries 
out His behests. 'The Holy Ghost {Pveuma), however, as the 
Spirit of wisdom for ever dwelling with the Father, controls 
what the Father has appointed and the Son fulfilled, and this 
Spirit lives in the church. The climax of the divine plan of 
salvation is found in the inc.arnation of the Word. God was 
to become man, and in Christ he became man. Christ must 
be God ; for if not, the devil would have had a natural claim 
on him, and he would have been no more exempt from death 
than the other children of Adam ; he must be man, if his blood 
were indeed to redeem us. On God incarnate the power of the 
devil is broken, and in Him is acaimplished the reconciliation 
between God and man, who henceforth pursues his true object, 
namely, to become like unto God. In the God-man God has 
drawn men up to Him.sclf. Into their human, fleshly and 
pterishable nature imperishable life is thereby engrafted ; it 
Itas become deified, and death has been changed into immortality. 
In the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper it is the heavenly body 
of the God-man which is actually partaken of in the elements. 
This exposition by Irenaeus of the divine economy and the 
incarnation was taken as a criterion by later theologians, especi¬ 
ally in the Greek Church (cf. Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus). Fie himself was 
especially influenced by St John and St Paul. Before him the 
F'oiirth Gospel did not seem to exist fur the Church; Irenaeus 
made it a living force. His conception of the Logos is not that 
of the philosophers and apologists; he looks upon the Logos 
not as the “ reason ” of God, but as the “ voice ” with whicli 
the Father speaks in the revelation to mankind, as did the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. And the Pauline epistles are 
adopted almost bodily by Irenaeus, according to the ideas 
contained in them ; his expositions often present the appearanciC 
of a patchwork of St Paul’s ideas. Certainly, it is only one 
side of Paul’s thought that he displays to us. The great con¬ 
ceptions 0/ justification and atonement are hardly ever touched 
by Ireniieus. In Irenaeus is no longer heard the Jew, strivinjg 
about and against the law, who lias had to break free from hit 
early tradition of Phari-saism. 

Till recent tiroes whatever otlier writings and letters of 
Irenaeus are mentioned by Eu.sebius appeared to be lost, with 
the exception of a fragment here or there. Recently, however, 
two Armenian scholars, Karapet Tcr-MSkiSrttschian and Erwand 
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’]'er-Minassianz, have published from an Armenian translation 
a German edition (Leipzig, 1907 ; minor edition 1908) of the 
work “ in proof of the apostolic teaching ” mentioned by Eusebius 
{H.E. V. 26). This work, which is in the form of a dialogue with 
one Marcianus, otherwise unknown to us, contains a statement 
of the fundamental truths of Christianity. It is the oldest 
catechi.sm extant, and an excellent example of how Bishop 
Irenaeus was able not only to defend Christianity as a theologian 
and expound it theoretically, but also to preacli it to lay¬ 
men. 

Bjuliogr\'’ 0V.— The edition of tlie Benedictine It. Massuet 
(Paris, 1710 and 1714, reprinted in Migne, Cunus patrologiae, Scries 
Gracca, vol. v., Pans, 1057) long continued to be tlie standard one, 
tilt it was superseded by tlie editions of Adolph Stieren (2 vols , 
I.ciji7ig, iS4,S-187,3) and of W. Wigan Harvey (2 vols., Cambridge, 
^^57). fhc latter being the only edition which contains the Syriac 
fragments. For an h.nglish translation see tlie Ante-N icene Library. 
Of modem monographs consult 11 . Ziegler, Irenaeus. der Bischef 
von Lvon (Berlin, 1871); Friedrich Tools, Irenaeus-Uandsehrijten 
(Leip/ig, 1K88I ; Johannes Werner, f>rr Pauhnisntu.s de^ Irenaeus 
(Leiprig, iRSo) ; Johannes Kunre, Die Golteslehre de.s Irenaeus 
(Leipzig, 1891) ; Ernst Klebba, Die Anthropolngie des hethgen 
Irenaeus (Munster, 1804) ; .Mbert itufoureq, Sainl In’iii'r (Pans, 
lyog) ; I'ranz Stoll, Die Lehic des Ileil. Irenaeus von der lirlosung 
und Ileihgutu; (Mainz, TQ05) ; also the histories of dogma, especially 
HarnacU, and Rethune-Baker, An Introduction to the Early History 
of Christian Doctrine (T.ondon, 1903). (G, K.) 

IRENE, the name of several Byzantine empresses. 

1. Irene (752-80,3), the wife of Leo IV., East Roman emperor. 
Ori,finally a poor but beautiful .Athenian orphan, she speedily 
gained the love and confidence of her feeble husband, and at his 
death in 780 was left liy him sole guardian of the empire and of 
their ten-year-old son Constantine VI. Seizing the supreme 
power in the name of the latter, J rerie ruled the empire at her 
owti discretion for ten years, displaying great firmness and 
sagacitv m her government. Her most notable act was the 
restoration of the orthodox image-worship, a policy which she 
always had secretly favoured, though compelled to alijure it 
in her luisband’s lifetime. Having eloeted Tarasius, one of her 
partisans, to the patriarchate (784), she summoned two church 
councils. The former of these, held in 786 at Constantinople, 
was frustrated by the ojjposition of the soldiers. The second, 
convened at Nie.'iea in 787, formally revived the adoration of 
images and reunited the Isastern eluireh with that of Rome. 
As ('nnstantine approached maturity he began to grow restive 
under her autocratic sway. An attempt to free himself by force 
was met and crushed liy the empress, who demanded that the 
oath of fidelity should Iheneeforwurd be taken in her name alone. 
The discontent which this occasioned swelled in 790 into open 
resispince, and the soldiers, headed by the Armenian guard, 
formally proclaimed Constantine VI. as the sole ruler. A hollow 
semblance of friendship was maintained between Constantine 
and Irene, whose title of empress was confirmed in 792 ; but 
the rival factions remained, and Irene, by skilful intrigues with 
the bishops and courtiers, organized a powerful conspiracy on 
her own behalf. Constantine could only flee for aid to the pro¬ 
vinces, but even there he was surrounded by participants in 
the plot. Seized by his attendants on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosporus, the emperor was carried hack to the palace at Con¬ 
stantinople ; and there, by the orders of his mother, his eyes were 
stabbed out. An eclipse of the sun and a darkness of seventeen 
days’ duration were attributed by the common superstition to 
the horror of heaven. Irene reigned in prosperity and .splendour 
for five years. .She is said to have endeavoured to negotiate a 
marriage between licrself and Charlemagne ; but according to 
Theophanes, who alone mentions it, the scheme was frustrated 
by Aetius, one of her favourites. A projected alliance between 
Constantine and Charlemagne’s daughter, Rothrude, was in turn 
broken off by Irene. In 802 the patricians, upon whom she had 
lavished every honour and favour, eonspired against her, and 
placed on the throne Nicephorus, the minister of finance. The 
haughty and unscrupulous princess, “ wlio never lost sight of 
political power in the height of her religious zeal,” was exiled 
to Lesbos and forced to support herself by spinning. She 
died the following year. Her zeal in restoring images and 
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monasteries has given her a place among the saints of the Greek 
church. 

Sec E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
J. Bury, Izandon, 189(1), vol. v.; G. Finlay, History of Greece (cd. 
t* 77 i Oxford), vol. ii ; F, C. Schlosser, Geschichle der bilderstiir- 
menden Kaiser des ostromischen Reiches (Frankfort, 1812) ; J. I). 
Phoropoulos, Vlptirij i] aiTOKpampa 'Vufialuv (Leipzig, 1887) ; J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (London, 1889), ii. 4H0-49S ; C. Diehl, 
1 ‘igures byzantinrs (Pans, 190(1), pp. 77-109. (M. O. B. C.) 

2. Irene (c. io66-f. 1120), the wife of Alexius 1 . The best- 
known fact of her life is the unsuccessful intrigue by which she 
endeavoured to divert the succession from her son John to 
Nicephorus Bryennius, tlie husband of her daughter Anna. 
Having failed to persuade Alexius, or, upon his death, to carry 
out a coup d'etat with the help of the palace guards, she retired 
to a monastery and ended her life in obscurity. 

3. Irene (d. 1161), the first wife of Manuel Comnenus. She 
was the daughter of the count of Sulzbach, and sister-in-law 
of the Roman emperor Conrad IL, who arranged her lietrothal. 
The marriage was celebrated at Constantinople in 1146. The 
new empress, who had exchanged her earlier name of Bertha 
for one more familiar to the Greeks, became a devoted wife, ami 
by the simplicity of her manner contrasted favourably with 
most Byzantine queens of the age. 

H. v. Ka]i-Ueri, Die ahendlandtsi he I’olilth des Kaisers Manuel 
(Strassburg, 1881). 

IRETON, HENRY (161 i-if>5i), English parliamentary general, 
eldest son of German Ireton of Attenborough, Nottinghamshire, 
was baptized on the 3rd of November 1611, became a gentleman 
(;ommoncr of Trinity College, Oxford, in 162O, graduaU d B.A. 
in i 62(), and entered the Middle 'J'empic the same year. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he joined the parliamentary army, 
fought at Edgehill and at Gainsborough in jul)’ 1643, maiie 
by Cromwell deputy-governor of the Isle of Ely, unci next year 
served under Manchester in the Yorkshire campaign and at the 
second battle of Newbury, afterwards supporting Cromwell 
in his accusations of incompetency against the general. On the 
night before the battle of Naseby, in June 1(145, he .succeeded 
in surprising the Royalist army and captured many prisoners, 
and next day, on the suggestion of Cromwell, he was made 
commissary-general and appointed to the command of the left 
wing, Cromwell himself commanding the right. The wing under 
Ireton was completely broken by the imptUious charge of Rupert, 
and Ireton was wounded and taken prisoner, but after the rout 
of the enemy which ensued on the successful charge of Cromwell 
he regained his freedom. He was present at the siege of Bristol 
in the September following, and took an active part in the sub¬ 
sequent victorious campaign which resulted in the ovet throw 
of the royal cause. On the 30th of October 1645 Ireton entered 
parliament us member for Appleby, and while occupied with 
the siege of Oxford he was, on the 15th of June 164(1, married 
to Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell. This union brought 
Ireton into still closer connexion with Cromwell, with whose 
career he was now more completely identified. But while 
CromweH’s policy was practically limited to malting the best of 
the present situation, and was generally inclined to compromise, 
Ireton’s attitude was based on well-grounded principles of 
statesmanship. He was opposed to the destructive schemes 
of the extreme party, disliked especially the abstract and un¬ 
practical theories of the Republicans and the Levellers, and 
desired, while modifying their mutual powers, to retain the 
constitution of King, Lords and Commons. He urged these 
views in the negotiations of the army with the parliament, and 
in the conferences with the king, being the person chiefly entrusted 
with the drawing up of the army proposals, including the mani¬ 
festo called ‘‘ The Heads of the Proposals.” He endeavoured 
to prevent the breach between the army and the parliament, 
but when the division became inevitable took the side of the 
former. He persevered in supporting the negotiations with the 
king till his action aroused great suspicion and unpopularity. He 
became at length convinced of the hopelessness of dealing with 
Charles, und after the king’s flight to the Isle of Wight treated 
his further proposals with coldness and urged the parliament 
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to establish an administration without him. Ireton served 
under Fairfax in the second civil war in the campaigns in Kent 
and Essex, and was responsible for the executions of Lucas and 
Lisle at ( olchestcr. After the rejection by the king of the last 
offers of the army, he showed special zeal in bringing about his 
trial, was one of the chief promoters of “ Pride’s Purge,” attended 
the court regularly, and signed the death-warrant. The regiment 
of Ireton having been chosen by lot to accompany Cromwell 
m his Irish campaign, Ireton was appointed major-general; 
and on the recall of his chief to take the command in Scotland, 
he remained with the title and powers of lord-deputy to complete 
Cromwell’s work of reduction and replantation. This he pro¬ 
ceeded to do with his u.sual energy, and as much by the severity 
of his methods of punishment as by his military skill was rapidly 
bringing his task to a close, when he died on the 26th of November 
1651 of fever after the capture of Limerick. His loss “ struck 
a great sadness into Cromwell,” and perhaps there was no one 
of the parliamentary leaders who could have been less spared, 
for while he possessed very high abilities as a soldier, and great 
political penetration and insight, he resembled in stern un¬ 
flinchingness of purpose the protector himself. By his wife, 
Bridget Cromwell, who married afterwards General Charles 
Fleetwood, Ireton left one son and three daughters. 

BibliograI’HY.—-A rticle by C H. Firth in Diet, of Nat. Bio^. with 
authorities there quoted ; Wood's Alh. Oxon. iii. 298, and Fasii^ i. 
451 ; Cornehus Brown's of Notts Wortkies^ tSi ; Clavhe Papers 
published by Camden vSociely ; Gardiner's History of the Civil War 
and of the Commonwealth. 

IRIARTE (or Yriarte) Y OROPESA, TOMAS DE (1750- 
1791), Spanish poet, was born on the i8th of September 1750, 
at Orotava m the island of Teneriffe, and received his literary 
education at Madrid under the care of his uncle, Juan de Iriarte, 
librarian to the king of Spain. In his eighteenth year the 
nephew began his literary career by translating French plays 
for the royal theatre, and in 1770, under the anagram of Tirso 
Imarete, he published an original comedy entitled Hacer que 
hacemns. In the following year he became official translator 
at the foreign office, and in 1776 keeper of the records in the 
war department. In 1780 appeared a dull didactic poem in 
silvas entitled La Musua, which attracted some attention in 
Italy as well as at home. The Fdbulas literarias (1781), with 
which his name is most intimately associated, are composed 
in a great variety of metres, and show considerable ingenuity 
in their humorous attacks on literary men and methods ; but 
their merits have been greatly exaggerated. During his later 
years, partly in consequence of the Fdbulas, Iriarte was absorbed 
in personal controversies, and in 1786 was reported to the Inquisi¬ 
tion for his sympathies with the French philosophers. He died 
on the 17th of September 1791. 

He is tlie siilijcct of an exhaustive nionoKraph (1897) by Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori. 

IRIDACEAE (the iris family), in botany, a natural order of 
flowering plants belonging to the series Liliiflorae of the class 
Monocotyledons, containing about 800 species in 57 genera, 
and widely distributed in temperate and tropical regions. The 
members of this order are generally perennial herbs growing 
from a corm as in Crocus and Gladiolus, or a rhizome as in Iris ; 
more rarely, as in the Spanish iris, from a bulb. A few South 
African representatives have a shrubby habit. The flowers 
are hermaphrodite and regular as in Iris (fig. i) and Crocus 
(fig. 3), or with a symmetry in the median plane as in Gladiolus. 
The petaloid perianth consists of two series, each with three 
members, which are joined below into a longer or shorter tube, 
followed by one whorl of three stamens; the inferior ovary 
is three-celled and contains numerous ovules on an axile placenta ; 
the style is branched and the branches are often petaloid. The 
fruit (fig. 2) is a capsule opening between the partitions and 
containing generally a large number of roundish or angular 
seeds. The arrangement of the parts in the flower resembles 
that in the nearly allied order Amaryllidaceae (Narcissus, 
Snowdrop, &c.), but differs in the absence of the inner whorl 
of stamens. 

The most important genera are Crocus (?.».), with about 70 


species. Iris (q.v.), with about too, and Gladiolus (q.v.), with 
150. Ixia, Freesta (q.v.) and Tritonia (including Montbretid), 



Fig. I. —Yellow Iris, Iris Pseudacorus, J nat. size. 


Flower, from which the outer 

I ietals and the stigmas have 
lecn removed, leaving the 
inner petals (a) and stamens. 
Pistil with petaloid stigmas. 


Fruit cut across showing the 
three chambers containing 
seed.s. 

A seed. 1-4 about } nat. size. 


all natives of South Africa, are well known in cultivation. 
Sisyrinchium, blue-eyed grass, is a new-world genus extending 



Fig. 2.—Seed-vessel 
(capsule) of the 
Flower-de-Luce (ins), 
opening in a loculi- 
cidal manner. The 
three valves bear the 
.septa in the centre and 
the opening takes 
place through the 
liack of the chambers. 
Each valve is formed 
by the halves of con¬ 
tiguous carpels. 



Fig. 3.—i. Crocus in flower, reduced. 
2. Flower dissected, b, b' Upper and 
lower membranous spathe-liko bracts ; 
c, Tube of perianth ; d. Ovary ; e, Style; 
/, Stigmas. 


from arctic America to Patagonia and the Falkland Isles. One 
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species, 5 . angustifolium, an arctic and temperate North American 
species, is also native in Galway and Kerry in Ireland. Other 
British representatives of the order are: Ins Pseudacvrus 
(yellow iris), common by river-banks and ditches, 1 . joelidissima 
(stinkinp; iris), Gladiolus communis, a rare* plant found in the 
New Forest and the Isle of Wight, and RomuUa Columnae, a 
small plant with narrow recurved leaves a few inches long and 
a short scape bearing one or more small regular funnel-shaped 
flowers, which occurs at Dawlish in Devonshire. 

IRIDIUM (symbol Ir.; atomic weight ipj-.i), one of the metals 
of the platinum group, discovered in i8c2 by Smithson Tennant 
during the examination of the residue left when platinum ores 
arc dissolved in aqua regia ; the element occurs in platinum 
ores in the form of alloys of platinum and iridium, and of osmium 
and iridium. Many methods ha^■e been devised for the separa¬ 
tion of these metals (see Pi.aiinum), one of the best being that 
of II, St C. Deville and H. J. Debray (Camples rendus, 1874, 
78, p. 1502). In this process the osmiridiiim is fused with zinc 
and the excess of zinc evaporated ; the residue is then ignited 
with bariiina nitrate, extracted with water and boiled with nitric 
acid. The iridium is then precipitated from the solution (as 
oxide) by the addition of bar\'ta, dissolved in aqua regia, and 
precipitated as iridium ammonium chloride by the addition of 
ammonium chloride. The double chloride is fused with nitre, 
the melt extracted with v/ater and the residue fused with lead, 
the excess of learl being finally removed by solution in nitric 
acid and aqua regia. It is a "brittle metal of specific gravity 
22-4(1 )cville and Itebray), and is only fusible with great difficulty. 
It may be obtained in the spongy form by igniting iridium 
amnionium chloride, and this variety of the metal readily 
oxidizes when heated in air. 

Two oxides of iridium are J;novvii, namely the sesquiv.xiile, lr,,Oj, 
and the dioxide, correspoiiditif; to whicli there are two series 
ol salts, the sc3(|ui-salts and the iridic salts ; a lliird series of .sails is 
also known (tlie indious salts) denvi-d liom an oxule IrO. Iridiiiin 
iesquw.Mdc, IiotJ,, is obtained v lien potassium iiidlum cliloride is 
Iieated witli sodium or potassium carbonates, in a .stieam of carbon 
dioxide. It IS a blursh-black powder wliicli at higli temperatures 
decomposi s into the metal, dioxide and oxygen. The hydroxide, 
li'lOH),,, may be olilaiiied by the addition of caustic potash to 
indium sodium cliioride, tlie mixture Ix-ing then heated with alcohol 
Indium dioxide, lrO,„ may be obtained as small needles by heating the 
metal to briglit redness 111 a current of oxygen (G. Geiseiiheimer, 
Comptes rendus, i8yo, no, p. K55). The cbiresiiondiiig hydroxide, 
lr(OH)4, IS Joriiied when potassium iridate is boiled witli ammonium 
ehloride, 01 wlien the tetracliluride is boded witli caustic potash or 
sodium carbonate. It is an indigo-blue powdet, solulile in liydio- 
chlonc acid, but insoluble m dilute nitric and sulphuric acids. 
On the oxides sec L. Wohler and W. Witzmann, ZeU. aiwrg. L hem. 
tyed, 57, p. Indium scsquiihloride, IrCl.,, is obtained when 

one ol the corresponding double chlorides is heated with concentrated 
•siiliihutic acid, the mixturi' being then tliiiuvn into water. It is thus 
obtained as an olive green precipitate wiiicli is insoluble in acids and 
alkalis, rotassntm indium sesquiehhmde, K,,lrCl„-;!HjO, is obtained 
by passing sul|)hiir dioxide into a suspension of i)ota.ssiuni chloriridate 
in water untii ail di.s.soK'e8, and then adding potassium carbonate to 
the solution (G. Claus, Jour. prak. Chem., 18.(7, fz, P- 35i). U forms 
green jirisms which are readily soluble in water. Similar sodium and 
ammonium compounds are known. Indium telrachlnnde, IrClj, is 
obtained by dissolving the finely tlivided metal in auua regia ; by 
dissolving the hydroxide in h>'drochloric acid ; anef by digesting 
the hyilrated st-.situichloritie with nitric acid. On evaporating the 
■solution (not above 40" C.) a dark mass is obtained, which contains 
a little sesquichlonde. It forms double chlorides with the alkaline 
chlorides. For a bromide see A. Gauthier and M. Riess, her., ic)oo, 
42, p. .5005. Indium sulphide, IrS, is obl.anied when the metal is 
Ignited ill sulphur vapour. The sesquisulphtde, Ir.jS,,, is obtained as a 
brown precipitate when sulphuretted hvilrogen is passed into a solu¬ 
tion of one of the sesqui-salts. It is slightly soluble in potassium 
sulphide. The disulphide, IrSg, is formed when powdered iridium is 
healed with sulphur and an alkaline carbonate. If is a dark brown 
powder. Iridium forms many ammme derivatives, which are ana¬ 
logous to the corresponding platinum compounds (see M. Skoblikott, 
Jahresh., 1K52, p. 428 ; W. i’almer. Her., 1880, -22, p. 15 ; i8go, 23, 
p. 3810 ; i8gi, 24, p. 2ogo ; Ze,il. attoig Chem., i8y6, 13, p. 211). 

Indium is always determined quantitatively by conversion into 
the metallic state. The atomic weight of the element has been de- 
termmnf in various ways, C. Senbert (Her.. 1878, ii, p. 1770), by the 
analysis of potassium chloriridate obtaining the value 11)2-74, and A. 
July (Comple.s rendus. 1800, no, p. 1131) from analyses of potassium 
and ammonium chlonridites, tlie value iyi-78 (O-15-88). 


I IBIGA, a town of the province of Ambos Cumarines, Luzon, 
i Philippine Islands, on the Bieol river, about 20 m. S.E. of Nueva 
tAceres and near the S.W. ba.se of Mt. Iriga, a volcanic peak 
reaching a height of 4092 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1903) 19,297, 
Iriga has a temperate climate. The soil in its vicinity is rich, 
producing rice, Indian corn, sugar, pepper, cacao, cotton, abaeii, 
tobacco and copra. The neighbouring forests furnish ebony, 
molavc, tmdalo and other very valuable hardwoods. The 
language is Uicol. 

IRIS, in Greek mythology, daughter of Thaumas and the 
Ocean nymph Electra (according to Hesiod), the personifica¬ 
tion of the rainbow and messenger of the gods. As the rainbow 
unites earth and heaven. Iris is the messenger of the gods to men ; 
in this capacity she is mentioned frequently in the Iliad, but never 
in the Odyssey, where Hermes takes her place. She is represented 
as a youthful virgin, with wings of gold, who hurries with the 
swiftness of the wind from one end of the world to the other, 
into the depths of the sea and the underworld. She is especially 
the messenger of Zeus and Hera, and is associated with Hermes, 
whose caduceus or slafi she often holds. By command of Zeus 
she carries in a ewer water from the .Styx, with which she puts 
to sleep all who perjure themselves. Her attributes arc the 
caduceus and a vase. 

IRIS, in botany. The iris flower belongs to the natural order 
Iridaceac of the class Monocotyledons, which is characterized 
by a pctaloid six-parted perianth, an inferior ovary and only 
three stameip (the outer series), being thus distinguished from 
the. Amaryllidaceae family, which has six stamens. They are 
handsome showy-flowered plants, the Greek name having been 
applied on account of the hues of the flowers. The genus coii- 
taius about 170 species widely distributed throughout the north 
temperate zone. I wo of the speues are British. I. P.'.eudacorus, 
the yellow flag or iris, is common in Britain on river-banks, 
and in marshes and ditelics. It is called tlie “ water-flag ’ 
or liastard flouri- de-luce by Gerard, who remarks that 

although it be a water plant of natiiie, yet being planted m 
gardens it prospereth well.” Its flowers app"ear m J line and July, 
and arc ol a golden-yellow colour. The leaves are from 2 to 4 if, 
long, and h.ali an inch to an inch broad. Towards the latter part 
of the year they are eaten hy cattle. The seeds are numerous 
and pale-brown ; they have been recommended when roasted as 
a substitute for coffee, of which, however, they have not the 
properties. The astringent rhizome has diuretic, purgative 
and emetic properties, and may, il is .said, be used lor dyeing 
black, and in tlic place of gdls for iiik-niakmg. The other 
British species, 1 . foelidissima. the fetid iris, gladdon or roast- 
beef plant, the Xyns or stinking gladdon of Gerard, is a native 
of England south of Durham, and also of Ireland, soutliern 
Europe and North Africa. Its flowers are usually of a dull, 
leaden-blue colour; the rapsules, which remain attached to 
the plant throughout the winter, are 2 to 3 in. long ; and the 
seeds scarlet. When bruised this sjiecies emits a peculiar and 
disagreeable odour. 

Ins fhreniina, with white or pale-blue flowers, is a native of 
the south of Europe, and is the source of the violet-scenterl 
orris root used in perfumery. Iris versicolor, or blue flag, is 
indigenous to North America, and yields “ iridin,’’ a powerful 
hepatic stimulant. Iris germanica of central Europe, “ the 
most common purple Fleur de Luce ” of Ray, is the large common 
blue ins of gardens, the liearded iris or fleur de lut.-e and probably 
the Illyrian iris of the ancients. From the flowers of Iris foreii- 
lina a pigment —the “ verdelis,” “ vert d’iris,” or iris-green, 
formerly used by miniature painters—was prepared by maceration, 
the fluid being left to putrefy, when chalk or alum was added. 
Ihe garden plants known as the Spanish iris and the English 
iris arc toth of Spani.sh ori^^, and have very showv flowers. 
Along with some other species, as 1 . reticulata and /, persica, 
both of which are fragrant, they form great favourites with 
florists. All these just mentioned differ from those formerly 
named in the nature of the underground stem, which forms 
a bulb and not a strict creeping rhizome as in 1 . Pseudaenrus, 
germanica, ftorentina, &r. Some botanists separate these bulbous 
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jnses from the genus Iris, and place them apart in the genus. 
Xiphium, the Spanish iris, including about 30 species, all from 
the Mediterranean region and the East. 

The iris flower is of special interest as an example of the relation 
between the shape of the flower and the position of the pollen- 

T receiving and stig- 
matic surfaces on the 
one hand and the /f 
visits of insects on l:f (iggl) j I 
the other. The large 
outer petals form a 
landing-stage for a _ _. 

«,insin«clrtkhi. 
probing the perianth- metrical Flower of 
tube for honey will Iris, with two whorls 
first come in contact perianth, three 
stamens in one whorl 
wi^ the Stigmalic and an ovary formed 
surface which IS borne of throe carpels. The 
on the outer face of three dots indicate 
a shelf-like transverse the jHjsition of an 
projection on the 

Fig. I.-Gvnoecium ^ide of the present in the allied 

of Ins,con.sistinRofan pelaloid style-aim. families AtnaryUi- 
inferior ovary 0, and a The anther, which jlaceaeand l-iliaceao 
style, with three peta- opens towards the 
outside, is sheltered 

^ *' beneath the over-arching .style arm below 

the stigma, so that the insect, comes in contact with its 
pollen-covered surface only after passing the stigma, while in 
backing out of the flower it will come in contact only with 
the non-receptive low'or face of the stigma. Thus an insect 
bearing pollen from one flower will in entering a second dep()sit 
the pollen on the stigma, while in backing out of a flower 
the pollen which it bears will not be rubbed off on the stigma , 
of the .same fl(»wer. I 


The hardier bulbous irises, including tJie Spanish iris ( 7 . Xiphium) I 
and the English ins (/. xiphiotdcs, so called, which is also of Spanish 
origin), require to be planted in thoroughly drained I)eds in very light 
open soU, modem lely eniicliod, and should have a rather sheltered 
position. Botli these iiresenl a long series of beautiful varieties ol 
the most diverse colours, flowering in May, Jimc and July, the 
smaller Si)anish iris being the earlier ol the two. There are maiiV 
other .smaller species of l»nIl)Ous iris. Being liable to perish from 
excess of moisture, they should liave a well-flrainerl bed of good but 
porous soil made u]) for them, in some sunny spot, an<! in winter 
should be protected by a b in. covering of half-decayed leaves or 
fresh coco-flbre refuse. To this set belong I. peraica, reticulata, 
filijolia, Hxsitrio, juncea, Danfordiae Hosenhachiana and otliers which 
flowci as earlv as February and March. 

The flag mses are for tlie most part of tlie easiest culture ; they 
glow m any good free garden soil, the smaller and more delicate 
species only ne<'t!ing tlie aid of turfy ingredients, either f>eaty ot 
loamy, to kee]) it light and open in texture. The earlie.st to bloom 
are the dwarf forms of Iris pumila, v\hkh blossom during March, 
April aiifl May ; and during the latter month and the following one 
most of tiic larger growing species, such as 7 . ccrmanica, floreniinu, 
pallida^ varie^afa, awoena, flavewns, snmhucina, vef’lecta, ruthenica, 
&c., produce their gorgeous flowers. Of many of the foregoing there 
are, liesides the typical form, a considerable number of named garden 
varieties. Iris unf^uiculans (or sfvlosa) is a remarkable w-inter 
flowering species from Algeria, with sky-blue flowers blotched with 
yellow, iiroduced at irregular intervals from November to March, 
tlie blcaKcst period of the year. 

The beautiful Japanese Jris Kaempferi (or 7 . laevigata) is of com¬ 
paratively modern introduction, and though of n distinct type is 
equallv beautiful w’ith tlie better-known species. The outer segments 
are ratlier spreading than dcflcxcd, forming an almost circular flower, 
which becomes quite so in some of the very remarkable duplex 
varieties, in whicli six of these broad segments are produced instead 
of three. Of this too there are numberle.ss varieties cultivated under 
names. They require a sandy peat soil on a cool moist subsoil. 

What are known as Oncoryclus, or cushion irises, constitute a 
magnificent group of plants remarkable for their large, showy and 
beautifully marked flowers. Compared with other irises the 
" cushion ** varieties are scantily furnished with narrow sickle¬ 
shaped leaves and the blossoms arc usually borne singly on the 
stalks, The best-known kinds are atrofusca^BarnumaeySisimrckiaua^ 
Gatesi, Heylandiana, iherica, Lorteti, Havnei, lupina, Mariae, meda, 
paradoxa, eari, eofarana and susiana — the last-named being 
popularly called the " mourning " iris owing to the dark silvery 


api>^rancc of its huge flowers. All these cushion irisesareaDmawhat 
fastidious growers, and to be successful with them they must be 
planted rather shallow in very gritty well-drained soU. They should 
not be disturbed in tlie autumn, and after the leaves have withered 
the roots should be protected from heavy rains until growth starts 
again naturally. 

A closely allied group to the cushion irises are those known as 
Regclia, of which Korolkowi, Lcichtlini and vaga are the best known. 
Some magnificent hybrids have been rawe<l between tliosc two groups, 
and a hardier an<l more easily grown race of garden irises been 
poduced under the name of Btgelio^Cyclus. They are best planted 
in September or October in warm sunny positions, the rhizomes being 
lifted the following July after the leaves have withered. 

IRISH MOSS, or Carraoeen (Irish carraigeen, “ moss of the 
rock ”), a sea-weed (Ckondrus rrispus) which grows abundantly 
along the rocky parts of the Atlantic coast of Europe and North 
America. In its fresh condition the plant is soft and cartilaginous, 
varying in colour from a greenish-yellow to a dark purple or 
purplish-brown ; but when wa.shed and sun-dried for preserva¬ 
tion it has a yellowish translucent hem-like aspect and consist¬ 
ency. The principal constituent of Irish moss is a mucilaginous 
body, of wliich it contains about 55 %; and with that it has 
nearly 10 % of albuminoids and about 15 % of mineral matter 
rich in iodine and sulphur. When softened in water it has a 
sea-like odour, and from the abundance of its mucilage It will 
form a jelly on boiling with from 20 to 30 times its weight of 
water. The jelly of Irish moss is used as an occasional article 
of food. It may also be used as a thickener in (alico-printing 
and for fining beer. Irish moss is frequently mixed with Gigartina 
mammtUosa, G. acicularis and other sea-weeds with which it is 
associated in growth. 

IRKUTSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, in East Siberia, 
bounded on the W. by the government of Yeniseisk, on tire 
N. by Yakutsk, on the R. by Lake Baikal and Transbaikalia 
and on the S. and S.W. by Mongolia; area, 287,061 sq. m. 
The most populous region is a belt of plains 1200 to 2000 ft. in 
altitude, wliich stretch north-west to south-east, having the 
Sayan mountains on the south and the Baikal mountains on the 
north, and narrowing as it approaches tlic town of Irkutsk. The 
high road, now the Trans-Siberian railway, follows this belt. 
The south-western part of the government is occupied by 
mountains ot the Sayan system, whose exact orography is as 
yet not well known. From the liigh plateau of Mongolia, fringed 
by the Sayan mountains, of which the culminating point is the 
snow-clad Munko-sardyk (11,150 ft.), a number of ranges, 
7500 to 8500 ft. high, .strike off in a north-cast direction. Going 
from south to north they are distinguished as the Timka A^s, 
the Kitoi Alps (both snow-elad nearly all the year round), the 
Ida mountains and the Kuilun mountains. These arc, however, 
by no means regular chains, but on the contrary are a complex 
result of upheavals which took place at different geological 
epochs, and of denudation on a colo.ssal scale. A beautiful, 
fertile valley, drained by the river Irkut, stretches between the 
Tunka Alps and the Sayan, and another somewliat higher plain, 
but not so wide, stretches along the river Kitoi. A succession 
of high plains, 2000 to 2500 ft. in altitude, formed of horizontal 
beds of Devonian (or Uppier Silurian) sandstone and limestone, 
extends to the norlli of the railway along the Angara, or Verkh- 
nyaya (i.e. upper) Tunguzka, and the upper Lena, as far as 
Kirensk. The Bratskaya Steppe, west of the Angara, is a 
prairie peopled by Buriats. A mountain region, u.siially de¬ 
scribed as the Baikal range, but consisting in reality of several 
ranges running north - ea.stwards, acro.ss Lake Baikal, and 
scooped out to form the depression occupied by the lake, is 
fringed on its north-western slope by horizontal beds of .sandstone 
and limestone. Farther north-east the space between the L^ 
and the Vitim is occupied by another mountain region belonging 
to the Olekmu and Vitim system, composed of several parallel 
mountain chains running north-eastwards (across the lower 
Vitim), and auriferous in the drainage area of the Mama (N.E. 
of I.ake Baikal). Lake Baikal separates Irkutsk from Trans¬ 
baikalia. The principal rivers of the government are the Angara, 
which flows from this lake northwards, with numerous sharp 
windings, and receives from the left several large tributaries. 
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as the Irkut, Kitoi, Byelaya, Oka and lya. The Lena is the | 
prineipal means of communication both with the gold-mines I 
<in its own tributary, the lower Vitim, and with the province of j 
Yakutsk. The Nizhnyaya Tunguzka flows northwards, to 
join the Yenisei in the far north, and the mountain streams 
tributary to the Vitim drain the north-east. 

The post-Tertiary £ormation.s are represented by glacial deposits in 
the highlands and loess on their borders. Jurassic deposits are 
met with in a zone running north-westwards Irom Lake Baikal to 
Nizhnc-uduisk. The remainder of tins region is covered by vast 
series of Carboniferous, Devonian and Silurian- deposits—the first 
two but slightly ihsturbeil over wide areas. .\I1 the higlilands are 
built up of older, semi-crystalline Cambro-Silurian strata, whieh 
attain a thickness of 2500 ft., and of crystaliine slates and limestones 
of the Laurentian system, with granites, syenites, diorites and 
diabases protruding from beneath them. Very extensive Is^ds of 
basaltic lavas and other volcanic deposits are spread along the 
border ridge of the high plateau, about Munko-sardyk, up the Irkut, 
and on the upper Oka, where cones of extinct volcanoes arc found 
(Jun-bulak). Earthquakes are frequent in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Baikal and the surrounding region. Gold is extractefl in the 
Nirhne-udinsk district: graphite is found on the Botu-gol and Alibert 
mountains (abandoned many years since) and on the Olklion island 
of Lake Baikal. Brown coal (Jurassic) is found in many places, and 
coal on the Oka. The salt springs of Usoliye {4.-, m. west of Irkutsk), 
as also those on the Him and of Ust-Kutsk'(on the Lena), yield 
annually about 7000 tons of salt. Fireclay, grindstones, marble and 
mica, lapis lazuli, granites and various semi-precious .stones occur on 
the Sludyanka (south-west corner of the Baikal). 

The cUmate is severe ; the mean temperatures lieing at Irkutsk 
(1520 ft), for the year 31"’ Fahr , for Jamiarv (<°, for July 65° ; at 
Shimki (valley of the Irkut, 2020 ft ), for the year 24“, for January 
-17°, for July 63“. The average rainfall is 15 in. a year. Virgin 
forests cover all the highlands up to (1500 ft. 

The population, which was 383,578 in 1870, wa.s 515,132 in 
1897, of whom 238,997 were women and 60,396 were'urban; 
except about 109,000 Buriats and 1700 Tunguses, they are 
Russians. The estimated population in 1906 was 552,700. 
Immigration contributes about 14,000 every year. Schools 
are numerous at Irkutsk, but quite insufficient in the country 
districts, and only 12 % of the children receive education. 
The soil is very fertile in certain parts, but meagre elsewhere, 
and less than a million acres are under crops (rye, wheat, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, potatoes). Grain has to be imported from 
West Siberia and cattle from Transbaikalia. Fisheries on 
Lake Baikal supply every year about 2,400,000 Baikal herring 
(omul). Industry is only beginning to be developed (iron-works, 
glass- and pottery-works and distilleries), and all manufactured 
goods are imported from Russia.. The government is divided 
into five districts, the chief towns of which are Irkutsk (q v.), 
Balagansk (pop., 1313 in 1897), Kirensk (2253), Nizhneudinsk 
and Verkholcnsk. (P. a. K. : J. T. Be.) 

IRKUTSK, the chief town of the above government, is the 
most important place in Siberia, being not only the largest 
centre of population and the principal commercial depot north 
of Tashkent, but a fortified military post, an archbishopric 
of the Orthodox Greek Church and the seat of several learned 
societies. It is situated in 52° 17' N. and 104° 16' F.., 3792 m. 
by rail from St Petersburg. Pop. (1875) 32,512, (1900) 49,106, 
The town proper lies on the right bank of the Angara, a tributary 
of the Yenisei, 45 m. below its outflow from Lake Baikal, and on 
the opposite bank is the Glaskovsk suburb. The river, which 
lias a breadth of 1900 ft., is crossed by a flying bridge. The 
Irkut, from which the town takes its name, is a small river which 
joins the Angara directly opposite the town, the main jxirtion 
of which is separated from the monastery, the castle, the port 
and the suburbs by another confluent, the Ida or Ushakovka. 
Irkutsk has long been reputed a remarkably fine city—its streets 
being straight, broad, well paved and well lighted ; but in 1879, 
on the 4th and 6th of July, the palace of the (then) governor- 
general, the principal administrative and municipal offices and 
many of the other public buildings were destroyed by fire; 
and the govepment archives, the library and museum of the 
Siberian section of the Russian Geographical Society were 
utterly ruined. A cathedral (built of wood in 1693 and rebuilt 
of stone in 1718), the governor’s palace, a school of medicine, a 
museum, a military hospital, and the crown factories are among 


the public institutions and buildings. An important fair is 
held in December. Irkutsk grew out of the winter-quarters 
established (1652) by Ivan Pokluibov for the collection of the fur 
tax from the Buriats. Its existence as a town dates from 1686. 

! IRMIN, or iRMiNtis, in Teutonic mythology, a deified eponymic 
I hero of the Herminones, The chief seat of his worship was 
Irminsal. or lirmcnsul, in Westphalia, destroyed in 772 by 
Charlemagne. Huge wooden po.sts (Irmin pillars) were raised to 
his honour, and were regarded as sacred by the Saxons. 

IRNERIUS (Ilirncrius, Hyrncrius, lernerius, Gernerius, 
Guarnerius, Warnerius, Wernerius, Yrnerius), Italian jurist, 
sometimes referred to as “ lucerna juris.” He taught the ‘‘ free 
arts ” at Bologna, his native city, during the earlier decades 
of the 12th century. Of his personal history nothing is known, 
except that it was at the instance of the countess Matilda, 
Hildebrand’s friend, who died in 1115, that he directed his 
attention and that of his students to the Institutes and Code 
: of Justinian ; that after 1116 he appears to have held some 
I office under the emperor Henry V. ; and that he died, perhaps 
: during the reign of the emperor Lothair 11 ., but certainly before 
I 1140. He was the first of the Glossators (see Gloss), and 
i according to ancient opinion (which, however, has been much 
I controverted) was the author of the epitome of the Novellae 
of Justinian, called the Authenttca, arranged according to the 
titles of the Code. His Formulanum tahellionum (a directory 
for notaries) and Qiiarstiones (a book of decisions) are no longer 
extant. (.See Roman Law.) 

Sec Savigny, Oesrh. d. rum. liecMs im Mittetalter, iii. 83 ; Vecchio, 
Notieie di Irnerto e della sua scuola (Pisa, iSlig) ; Fir.ker, Forsch. z. 
Heiehs- u. Rechtsgesch. Italiens, vol. iii. (Iniisiiruck, 1870) ; and 
lotting, Die Anpmgc dcr Rechlsehulr lu Bulognu (Be'rlin. 1888) 

IRON fsymbol Fe, atomic weight 55'85 (O-16)], a metallic 
chemical element. Although iron occurs only sparingly in the 
free state, the. abundance of ores from which it may be readily 
obtained led to its application in the arts at a very remote period. 
It is generally agreed, however, that the Iron Age, the period 
of civilization during which this metal played an all-important 
part, succeeded the ages of copper and bronze, notwithstanding 
the fact that the extraction of these metals required greater 
metallurgical skill. The As.syrians and Egyptians made con¬ 
siderable use of the metal; and in Genesis iv. 22 mention 
is made of Tubal-cain as the instructor of workers in iron and 
copper. The earlier sources of the ores appear to have been 
in India; the Greeks, however, obtained it from the Chalybes, 
who dwelt on the south coast of the Black Sea ; and the Romans, 
besides drawing from these deposits, also exploited Spain, 
Elba and the province of Noricum. (See Metal-Work.) 

The chief occurrences of metallic iron arc as minute spiculae 
disseminated through basaltic rocks, as at Giant’s Causeway 
and in the Auvergne, and, more particularly, in meteorites (q.vi). 
In combination it occurs, usually in small quantity, in most 
natural waters, in plants, and as a neces.sary constituent of blood. 
The economic sources are treated under Iron and Steel helow ; 
in the same place will be found accounts of the manufaeture, 
properties, and uses of the metal, the present article being 
confined to its chemistry. The principal iron ores are the 
oxides and carbonates, and these readily yield the metal by 
smelting with carbon. The metal so obtained invariably contains 
a certain amount of carbon, free nr combined, and the proportion 
and condition regulate the properties of the metal, giving 
origin to the three important varieties : cast iron, steel, wrought 
iron. The perfectly pure metal may be prepared by heating 
the oxide or oxalate in a current of hydrogen; when obtained 
at a low temperature it is a black powder which oxidizes in air 
with incandescence; produced at higher temperatures the 
metal is not pyrophoric. P 61 igot obtained it as minute tetragonal 
octahedra and cubes by reducing ferrous chloride in hydrogen. 
It may be obtained electrolytically from solutions of ferrous 
and magnesium sulphates and sodium bicarbonate, a wrought 
iron anode and a rotating cathode of copper, thinly silvered and 
iodized, being employed (S. Maximowitsch, Zeit. Elektrochem., 
^ 9 ° 5 , ”1 P- 52)- 
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In bulk, the metal has a silvery white lustre and takes a 
high polish. Its specific gravity is 7-84; and the average' 
specific heat over the range i5°-ioo° is o’io983; this value 
increases with temperature to 850°, and then begins to diminish. 
It is the most tenacious of all the ductile metals at ordinary 
temperatures with the exception of cobalt and nickel; it becomes 
brittle, however, at the temperature of liquid air. It softens 
at a red heat, and may be readily welded at a white heat; 
above this point it becomes brittle. It fuses at about 1550"- 
1600“, and may be distilled in the electric furnace (H. Moissan, 
Compt. rend., 1906, 142, p. 425). It is attracted by a magnet 
and may be monetized, but the magnetization is quickly 
lost. The variation of physical properties which attends iron 
on heating has led to the view that the metal exists in allotropic 
forms (see Iron anb Steel, below). 

Iron is very reactive chemically. Exposed to atmospheric 
influences it is more or less rapidly corroded, giving the familiar 
rust (q.v.). S. Burnic {Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii. p. 469) has shown 
that water is decomposed at all temperatures from 0° to 100° 
by the finely divided metol with liberation of hydrogen, the 
action being accelerated when oxides are present. The de¬ 
composition of steam by passing it through a red-hot gun- 
barrel, resulting in the liberation of hydrogen and the production 
of magnetic iron oxide, Fe.O^, is a familiar laboratory method 
for preparing hydrogen {q.v.). When strongly heated iron 
inflames in oxygen and in sulphur vapour ; it also combines 
directly with the halogens. It dissolves in mo.st dilute acids 
with liberation of hydrogen ; the reaction Ix'tween sulphuric 
acid and iron turnings being used for the commercial manu¬ 
facture of this gas. It di.ssolves in dilute cold nitric acid with 
the formation of ferrous and ammonium nitrates, no gases 
being liberated ; w'hen heated or with stronger acid ferric 
nitrate is formed with evolution of nitrogen oxides. 

It was observed by James Keir (Phil. Trans., 1790, p. 359) 
that iron, after having been immersed in strong nitric acid, 
is insoluble in acids, neither does it precipitate metals from 
solutions. This “ passivity ’’ may be brought about by immer¬ 
sion in other solutions, especialh' by those containing such 
oxidizing anions as NO'„, ( 10 ',,, less .strongly by the anions 
SO"j, CN', CNS', C„H,()'.j, OH', while Cl', Hr' practically inhibit 
passivity ; H' is the only cation which has any effect, and this 
tends to exclude passivity. It is also occasioned by anodic 
polarization of iron in sulphuric acid. Other metals may 
be rendered passive ; for example, zinc does not precipitate 
copper from solutions of the double cyanides and sulphocyanides, 
nickel and cadmium from the nitrates, and iron from the sulphate, 
but it immediately throws down nickel and cadmium from 
the sulphates and chlorides, and lead and copper from the 
nitrates (see O. Sackur, Zetl. Elektrochem., 1904, 10, p. 841). 
Anodic polarization in potassium chloride solution renders 
molybdenum, niobium, ruthenium, tungsten, and vanadium 
pa.ssive (W. Muthmann and F. Frauenberger, Silt. Bayer. 
Akad. Wiss., 1904, 34, p. 201), and also gold in commercial 
pota.s.sium cyanide solution (A. Coehn and C. L. Jacobsen, 
Ahs. J.C..S., IQ07, ii. p. 926). Several hypotheses have been 
promoted to explain this behaviour, and, although the question 
is not definitely settled, the more probable view is that it is 
caused by the formation of a film of an oxide, a suggestion made 
many years ago by Farsiday (see P. Kras.sa, Zeit. Elektrochem., 
1909, 15, p. 490). Fredenhagen (Zeit. physik. Chem., 1903, 
43, p. i), on the other hand, regarded it as due to surface films 
of a gas ; submitting that the difference between iron made 
passive by nitric acid and by anodic polarization was explained 
by the film being of nitrogen oxides in the first case and of 
oxygen in the second case. II. L. Heathcote and others regard 
the passivity as invariably due to electrolytic action (see papers 
in the Zeit. physik. Chem., 1901 et seq.). 

Compounds of Iron. 

Oxides and Hydroxides. —Iron forms three oxides: ferrous 
oxide, FeO, ferric oxide, Fe.p,, and fcrro.so-ferric oxide, Fe^O^. 
The first tw'o give origin to well-defined series of salts, the ferrous 


salts, wherein the metal is divalent, and the ferric salts, wherein 
the metal is trivalent; the former readily pass into the latter on 
oxidation, and the latter into the former on reduction. 

Ferrous oxide is obtained when ferric oxide is reduced in 
hydrogen at 300° as a black pyrophoric powder. Sabatier and 
Senderens (Compt. rend., 1892, 114, p. 1429) obtained it by 
acting with nitrous oxide on metallic iron at 200'’, and Tissandier 
by heating the metal to 900° in carbon dioxide ; Donau (Monats., 
1904, 25, p. 181), on the other hand, obtained a magnetic and 
crystalline- ferroso-ferric oxide at 1200°. It may also be prepared 
as a black velvety powder which readily takes up oxygen from 
the air by adding ferrous oxalate to boiling caustic potash. 
Ferrous hydrate, Fe(OH).^, when prepared from a pure ferrous 
salt and caustic soda or potash free from air, is a white powder 
which may be preserved in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Usually, 
however, it forms a greenish mass, owing to partial oxidation. 
It oxidizes on exposure with considerable evolution of heat; 
it rapidly absorbs carbon dioxide ; and readily dissolves in acids 
to form ferrous salts, which are usually white when anhydrous, 
but greenish when hydrated. 

Ferric oxide or iron sesquioxide, Fe.O,„ constitutes the valuable 
ores red haematite and specular iron; the minerals brown 
haematite or limonite, and gothite and also iron rust are hydrated 
forms. It is obtained as a steel-grey crystalline powder by 
i^iting the oxide or any ferric salt containing a volatile acid. 
Small crystals are formed by passing ferric chloride vapour over 
heated lime. When finely ground these crystals yield a brownish 
red powder which dissolves slowly in acids, the most effective 
solvent being a boiling mixture of 8 parts of sulphuric acid and 
3 of water. Ferric oxide is employed as a pigment, as jeweller's 
rouge, and for polishing metals. It forms several hydrates, the 
medicinal value of which was recognized in very remote limes. 
Two series of .synthetic hydrates were recognized by Muck and 
Tommasi: the " red ” hydrates, obtained by precipitating ferric 
salts with alkalis, and the “ yellow ” hydrates, obtained by 
oxidizing moist ferrous hydroxide or carbonates. J. van Bem- 
melen has shown that the red hydrates are really colloids, the 
amount of water retained being such that its vapour pressure 
equals the pressure of the aqueous vapour in the superincumbent 
atmosphere. By heating freshly prepared red ferric hydrate 
with water under 5000 atmospheres pressure Ruff (Ber., 1901. 
34, p. 3417) obtained definite hydrates corresponding to the 
minerals limonite (30°-42'5"), gothite (42-5°-fia-s"), and 
hydrohaematite (above 62■5'’). 'l^omas Graham obtained a 
soluble hydrate by dis.solving the freshly prepared hydrate in 
ferric chloride and dialysing the .solution, the soluble hydrate 
being left in the dialyser. All the chlorine, however, does not 
appear to be removed by this process, the residue having the 
composition 82Fe(OH)j-FeCl„; but it may be by electrolysing 
in a porous cell (Tribot and Chrdtien, Compt. rend., 1905, J40, 
p. 144). On standing., the solution usually gelatinizes, a process 
accelerated by the addition of an electrolyte. It is employed in 
medicine under the name Liquor ferri dialysali. The so-called 
soluble meta-ferric hydroxide, FeO(OH) (?), discovered by P6an 
de St Gilles in 1856, may be obtained by several methods. By 
heating solutions of certain iron salts for some time and then 
adding a little sulphuric acid it is precipitated as a brown powder. 
Black scales, which dissolve in water to form a red solution, are 
obtained by adding a trace of hydrochloric acid to a solution of 
basic ferric nitrate which has been heated to 100“ for three days. 
A similar compound, which, however, dissolves in water to form 
an orange solution, results by adding salt to a heated solution of 
ferric chloride. These compounds are insoluble in concentrated, 
but dissolve readily in dilute acids. 

Red ferric hydroxide dissolves in acids to form a well-defined 
series of salts, the ferric salts, also obtained by oxidizing ferrous 
salts ; they are usually colourless when anhydrous, but yellow 
or brown when hydrated. It has also feebly acidic properties, 
forming ferrites with strong bases. 

Magnetite, Fe^Oj, may be regarded as ferrous ferrite, 
FeO-FcjOj. This important ore of iron is most celebrated for 
its magnetic properties (see Magnetism and Compass), but the 
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mineral is not always magnetic, although invariably attracted 
by a magnet. It may be obtained artificially by passing steam 
over red-hot iron. It dissolves in acids to form a mixture of a 
ferrous and ferric salt,' and if an alkali is added to the solution 
a black precipitate is obtained which dries to a dark brown mass 
of the composition Fe(0H)2-Fe20,(; this substance is attracted 
by a magnet, and thus may be separated from the admixed ferric 
oxide. Calcium ferrite, magnesium ferrite and sine ferrite, 
R0-Fe.208 (R=»Ca, Mg, Zn), arc obtained by intensely heating 
mixtures of the oxides ; magnesium ferrite occurs in nature as 
the mineral magnoferrite, and zinc ferrite as franklinite, both 
forming black octahedra. 

Ferric acid, H.FeO^. By fusing iron with saltpetre and 
extracting the melt with w'ater, or by adding a solution of ferric 
■nitrate m nitric acid to strong pota.sh, an amethyst or purple-red 
solution is obtained which contains potassium ferrate. E. 
Frimy investigated this discovery, made by Stahl in 1702, and 
showed that the .same solution resulted when chlorine is passed 
into strong potash solution containing ferric hydrate in suspen¬ 
sion. Haber and Pick {Zeit. Eleklrochem., 1900, 7, p. 215) have 
prepared potassium ferrate by electrolysing concentrated potash 
solution, using an iron anode. A temperature of 70", and a 
reversal of the current (of low density) between two cast iron 
electrodes everr few minutes, are the best working conditions. 
When concentrated the solution is nearly black, and on heating 
it yields a yellow solution of potassium ferrite, oxygen being 
evolved. Barium ferrate, BaFeOj-H.jO, obtained as a dark red 
powder by adding barium chloride to a solution of potassium 
ferrate, is fairly stable. It dissolves in acetic acid to form a red 
solution, is not decomposed by cold sulphuric acid, but with 
hydrochloric or nitric acid it yields barium and ferric salts, with 
evolution of chlorine or oxygen (Ba,schieri, Gazetta, rgo6, 36, 
ii. p. 282). 

Halogen Compounds ,—Ferrous fluoride, FeFg, is obtained as 
colourless prisms (witli SHjt)) by dissolving iron in hydrofluoric acid, 
or as anhydrous colourles, rhombic prisms by heating iron or ferric 
chloride in dry livdrofluoric acid gas. Ferric fluoride, FcFj, is ob¬ 
tained as colourless crystals (with by evaporating a solution 

o( tiiE hydroxide in hydrofluoric acid. When heated in air it yitJds 
ferric oxide. Ferrous chloride, FeClg, is obtained as shining sc.ilcs 
by passing chlorine, or, better, hydrochloric acid gas, over red hot 
iron, or by reducing (erric chloride in a current of hydrogen. It is 
very deliquescent, and freely dLs.solves in water and alcoiiol. Heated 
in air it yields a mixture of feme oxide and cldoridc, and in steam 
magnetic oxide, liydrochioric acid, and hydrogen. It absorbs 
ammonia gas, forming the com|X>und FeClg iiNlla, which on heating 
loses ammonia, and, fin.aUy, yields ammonium chloride, nitrogen and 
iron nitride. It fuses at a red-heat, and volatilizes at a yellow-heat; 
its vapour density at 1300°-1400° corrcs))onds to the formula 
FeClg. By evaporating in vacuo the solution obtained liy diy 
solving iron in hydrochloric acid, there results bluish, monoclinic 
crystals of FcCU-fHgO, which deliquesce, turning greenish, on ex¬ 
posure to air, and effloresce in a desiccator. Other hydrates are 
known. By adding ammonium chloride to the solution, evaporating 
in vacuo, and then volatilizing the ainmouiuni cldoride, anhydrous 
ferrous chloride is obtained. The solution, in common with those of 
most ferrous salts, absorbs nitric oxide with the formation of a 
brownish solution. 

Ferric cliioride, Fe€l„ known in its aqueous solution to Glauber as 
oleum tnarlts, may be obtained anhydrous by the action of dry 
cldorine on the metal at a moderate red-heat, or by passing hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas over heated ferric oxide. It forms iron-black plates 
or tablets which appear red by transmitted and a metallic green by 
reflected light. It is very deliq^uescent, and readily dissolves in 
water, forming a brown or yellow solution, from which several 
hydrates may be separated (sec Solution). The solution is best 
prepared by dissolving the hydrate in hydrochloric acid and re¬ 
moving the excess of acid bv evaporation, or by passing chlorine into 
the solution obtained by dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid 
and removing the exct.ss of chlorine by a current of carbon dioxide. 
It also dissolves in alcohol and ether; boiling point determinations 
of the molecular weight in these solutions point to the formula 
FeClj. Vapour density determinations at 448“ indicate a partial 
dissociation of the double molecule Fe,Cl„; on stronger heating it 
splits into ferrous chloride and chlorine. It forms red crystalline 
double salts with the chlorides of the metals of the alkalis and of the 


* By solution in concentrated liydrochioric acid, a yellow liquid is 
obtained, which on concentration over sulphuric acid gives yellow 
deliquescent crusts of ferroso-ferric chloride, Fe,Cl,' 18 HgO. 


magncshim group. An aqueous solution of ferric chloride is used in 
pharmacy under the name Liquor fertt perchlundt ; and an afcoholic 
solution constitutes the quack medicine known as Lamotte s 
golden drops." Many oxychlorides are known ; soluble^ forms arc 
obtained by dissolving precipitated ferric hydrate in ferric ehlorid^ 
whilst insoluble compounds result when ferrous chloride ui oxidized 
in air, or by boiling lor some time aqueous solutions of ferric chloride. 

Ferrous bromide, FeBr,, is obtained as yellowish crystals by 'the 
union of bromine and iron at a dull red-heat, or as bluish-green 
rhombic tables of the composition FeBrg*tiH._jO by cry.stallizing a 
solution of iron 111 hydrobromic acid. Ferric liromidc, FeBr,, is 
obtained as dark red crystals by heating iron in an excess of broiimie 
vapour. It closely resembles the cldoride in being deliquescent, 
dissolving icrric hydrate, and in yielding basic salts. Ferrous iodide, 
Fel.g, is obtained as a grey crystalhne mass by the ilirect union of 
its components. Feme iodide does not appear to exi.st. 

Sulphur Gnmpoundi .—Ferrous sulphide, FeS, results from the 
direct union of its elements, best by stirring molten sulphur with a 
wtiite-liot iioii rod, wdien the sulphide drops to the Ixittom of the 
crucible. It then forms a yellowish crystalhne mass, which readily 
dis.solves in acids with the liberation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Healed in air it at first partially oxidizes to lorrous sulpliate, and at 
lugher temperatures it yields sulphur dioxide and feme oxide. It 
IS unaltered by ignition in hydrogen. .\n amorphous form results 
when a mixture of iron filings and sulphur are triturated witli water. 
This modification is rapidly oxidized by the air with such an elevation 
of temperature that the mass may become incandescent. .Anothe'.' 
tilack amorphous form results when ferrous salts are precipitated liy 
ammonium sulphide. 

Ferric sulphide, Fe.gS„, is obtained by gently heating a mixture of 
its constituent elemenls, or by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
on lernc oxide at temimratures tielow 100°. U is also prepared by 
precipitating a fe.rric salt with ammonium sulplitde ; unlisis the 
alktdi be in excess a mixture of ferrous sulpliide and suljfliur is ob¬ 
tained. It combines with other sulpliides to form compounds of the 
type M'jFe.^S4. Potassium feme sulphide, KjFCjS^, obtained by 
heating a mixture of iron filings, sulphur and potas.siuni carbonate, 
foi'ins pur|>Je glistening crystals, which burn when heated in air. 
Magnetic jiyrites or pvrrhotite lias a composifioii varying between 
Fe,S,( and FcgSg, i.e. .'’iFcS’Fe.gSj and fiFeST'e._f55, It has a some¬ 
what lirassy colour, and occurs massive or as hexagonal plates ; it 
is aftractod by a magnet and is sometimes itself magnetic. The 
mineral ls abundant in Canada, where the presence of about 5 % of 
nickel makes it a valuable ore of tliis metal Iron disulphide. FeSg, 
constitutes the minerals jiyrite and marcasite (q.v .); copper pyrites 
is (Cu,I''e)S3. Pyrite may be prepared artificially by genlly heating 
ferrous sufphide with sulphur, or as brassy ochihedia and cubes by 
slowly heating an iutimate mixture of lerric oxide, sulpbur and sal- 
ammoniac. It is insoluble in dilute acids, but dissohes in nitric 
acid with separation of sulphur. 

Ferrous sulphite, KeSO,. Iron dissolves in a solution of sulphur 
dioxide in the absence of air to form ferrous sulphite and lliio- 
sulifliate ; the former, being less soluble than the latter, separates 
out as colourless or greenisli crystals on standing. 

b'errous sulphafe, green vitriol or copperas, FeSOj-TlljC), was 
known to, and used by, the alchemists : it is mentioned in the 
writings of Agncola, and its preparation from iron and sulphuric 
acid occurs in the Traitatus ilivmtcO' phtlosophteus ascribed to Basil 
Valentine, ft occurs in nature as tlie mineral melaiitcnte, either 
crysUilline or fibrous, but usually massive ; it appears to have been 
formed liy the oxidation ol pyrite or marcasite. It is manufactured 
by pifing pyrites in heaps .ind exposing to atmospheric oxidation, 
the ferrous sulphate thus lormed being dissolved in water, anrl the 
solution run into tanks, where any sulfihuric acid which may be 
formed is deconqiosed by adding scrap iron, By evaporation the 
green vitriol ls obtained as large crystals. Tlie chief impurities ,ye 
copper and feme sulphates ; the former may be removed by adding 
scrap iron, which precipitates the copper ; the lat ter is eliminated by 
recrystallization. Other impurities such as zinc and manganese 
siilphafes are more difficult to remove, and hence to prepare the pure 
salt It is best to dissolve pure iron wire in dilute sulphuric acid. 
Ferrous sulphate forms large green crystals belonging to the mono¬ 
clinic system ; rhombic crystals, i-somorplious with zinc sulphate, are 
obtained by inoculating a solution with a crystal of zinc sulphate, and 
triclinic crystals of the formula FeS04-.‘>H.40 by inoculating with 
copper sulphate. By evaporating a solution containing free sul¬ 
phuric acid in a vacuum, the hepta-hydrated salt first separates, then 
the penta-, and then a tetra-hydratc, FeSOj THgO, isomorphous 
with manganese .sulphate. By gently heating in a vacuum to 140“, 
the hepta-hydrate loses 6 molecules of water, and yields a white 
powder, which on heating in the absence of air gives the anhydrous 
salt. The monohydrate also re.sults as a white precipitate when 
concentrateil sulphuric acid is added to a saturated solution of ferrous 
sulphate .Alcohol also throws down the salt from aqueous solution, 
the composition of the precipitate varying with tlie amount of salt 
and precipitant employed. The solution absorbs nitric oxide to form 
a dark brown solution, which loses the gas on heating or by placing 
in a vacuum. Ferrous sulphate forms double salts with the alkaline 
sulphates. The most important Is ferrous ammonium sulphate, 
FcS04'(NH4).4S04'6Hm 0. obtained by dissolving equivalent amounts 
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of the tvv’o salts in water and crystalHsing. It is very staWe and i is 
much used in voliimetric analysis. 

Ferric sulphate, Fe,( 90 j)„ is obtained by adding nitric acid to a 
hot solution of ferrous sulphate containing sulphuric acid,- cotouriess 
crystals being deposited on evaporating the solution. The an¬ 
hydrous salt is obtained by heating, or by adding concentrated 
.sulphuric acid to a solution. It is sparingly soluble in water, and on 
heating it yields ferric oxide and sulphur dioxide. The mineral 
coquimbite is Ft!,(SQ^)j’ 9 HjO. Many basic ferric sulphates are 
known, some of which occur a.s minerals; carphosiderite is 
Fe(Fe(^5(9OJ^-10H,O ; amarantite is FelFeOKSOjlj^H^O; utahite 
is .3(FeO)«SO4-4H,0 ; copiapite is Fe«(Fe 0 )(S 0 .),- 18 H .,0 ; castanite 
is Ke(F^)(SOj)j- 811 jO ; rOmerite is FeS04-Fe2(S0j)j-12Hj0. The 
iron alums are obtained by crystallizing solutions of equivalent 
ijuantitics of ferric and an alkaline sulphate. Ferric iiotassium 
sulphate, the common iron alum, K,SOj'Fe.,(SOj) 3 - 24 HjO, forms 
bright violet octahedra. 

Nttniks, Nitrates, &-c .—Several nitrides arc known. Guntz 
(CompJ. rend., 1902, iS.'i, p. 7.1S) obtained ferrous nitride, FejN.,, 
and ferric nitride, FeN, as black jxiwders by heating lithium nitride 
with ferrous potassium chloride and ferric jxitassium chloride re¬ 
spectively. Fowler {Jour. Client. .Sot., 1901, p. 285) obtained a 
nitride Fe.,N by acting upon anhydrous ferrous chloride or bmmide, 
finely divkled reduced iron, or iron amalgam with ammonia at 420°; 
and, also, in a compact form, by the action of ammonia on red- 
hot iron wire. It oxidizes on heating in air, and ignites in chlorine; on 
solution in mineral acids it yields ferrous and ammonium salts, 
hydrogen being liberated. A nitride appears to be formed when 
nitrogen is passed over heated iron, since the metal is rendered 
brittle. Ferrous nitrate, Fe(N0„)2'6H.,0, is a very unstable salt, and 
is obtained by mixing solutions of ferrous sulphate and barium 
nitrate, filtering, and crystallizing in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
Kerne nitrate, Fe(NO.j),„ is obtained by dissolving iron m nitric acid 
(the cold dilute acid loads to the fonnation of ferrous and ammonium 
nitrates) and crystallizing, wlicn cubes of Fe(NOj).|'6HjO or mono- 
clmic crystaLs of Fe(NO.j)||’l)H./) arc obtained. It is used as a 
mordant. 

Ferrous solutions absorb nitiio oxide, fonning dark green to black 
solutions. Tlio coloration is due to the jiroduction ol unstable 
compounds of the ferrous salt and nitric oxide, and it seems that in 
neuUal .solutions the (umpuuiid is made up of one molecule of salt 
to one oi gas ; the reaction, however, is reversible, the comiio-sition 
\arying with temperature, concentration and nature of the salt. 
Ferrous chloride dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid absorbs two 
molecules of the gas (Kohlschutter and Kiitscheroff, Her.. 1907, 40, 
j>, -873) Ferric chloride also absorbs the gas, Keddisb brown 
amorphous powders of the formulae 2FeCl.,‘NO and 4 FeClj’NC) are 
obtained by jiassiug the gas over anhydrous ferric chloride. By 
])assmg the gas into an ethereal solution of the salt, mtrosyl chloride 
is produced, and on evaporating over sulphuric acid, black neerlles 
of FeCl,j N0'2H50 are obtained, which at (10° form the yellow 
FeC'Ij NO. Complicated compounds, discovered by Roussin in 
1K38, are obtained by the interaction of ferrous sulphate and alk,dme 
nitrites and sidphides. Two classes may be flistinguisheri :—(1) the 
lerriHtinitro.so salts, f./,c K[Fe{NO).jS], potassium ferrodinitroso- 
sid|>hide, and (2) the feiTohB|itaiiitroso salts, e.g. K[F'ej(NO)jSs], 
potassium fcrrohejitanitrososulpliidc. These .salts yield the corre¬ 
sponding acids with sulphuric acid. The dimtroso acid slowly 
decomposes into sulphuretted hydrogen, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, and 
the heptaihtroso acid. The heptanitroso acid is piecipitated as a 
brown ainorjihoiis mass by dilute sulphuric acid, but if the salt be 
heated with strong acid it yields nitrogen, nitric oxide, sulphur, sul- 
phureltotl hydrogen, anti ferric, atninomum and (lutassium sulpliates. 

I'lwsphidc.’,, Pho.<;ph«tcs —H I,e Chatelicr and S. Wologdine (Comt't. 
rend . 1909, i-io, p. 709) have obtained Fe,,P. F'e,jP, FeP, Fe.,P.„ 
but faded to prepare five other phosphides previously described. 
F'e,,P occurs as crystals in the product ol fusing iron with phosphorus; 
it dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid. Fe^l' forms crysfallme 
needles insoluble in acids except aqua regia : i1 is obtained by iusing 
copper phosphide with iron IwP is obtained by pas.s7ng phosphorus 
vapour over F'e,,P at a red-heat. Fc.jPj is jirepared by the action of 
phosphorus iodide vapour on reduced iron. Ferrous phosphate, 
Fe.iiPOjjj-.sHjO, occurs m nature as the mineral vivianite. It may 
he obtained artificially as a white precipitate, which rapidly turns 
blue or green on exposure, by mixing solutions of ferrous sulphate 
and sodium phosphate It is employed in medicine. Normal ferric 
phosphate, FeP 0 j' 2 H, 0 , occurs as the mineral streiigite, and is 
obtained as a yellowish-white precipitate by mixing solutions oi 
ferric chloride and sodium pho.sphate. It is insoluble in dilute acetic 
acid, but dissolves in mineral acids. The acid salts Fe(H,p^4), and 
2FeHj(P0j)5’.'iH„0 have been described. Basic salts have been 
prepared, and several occur in the mineral kingdom ; diifremte is 
Fe,(OH),PO,. 

Arsenides, Arsenites, &-e .—Several iron arsenides occur as minerals; 
loliugite, FeAs„, forms silver\' rhombic prisms : mispickel or arsenical 
pyrites, Fe,As"Sj, is an important commercial source of arsenic. 
\ basic ferric arsenite, 4Fo,;0,-As50,-fiH«0, is obtained as a fiocculent 
brown precipitate by adding an ansenite to ferric acetate, or by 
shaking freshly prepared ferric hydrate with a .solution of arsenious 
oxide The last reaction is the basis of the application ol ierric 


hydrate as an^ antidote in araoaical poiaoniBig. Ftozniai lt*nc 
arsenate, FeAaO^-2H^, constitutesthejateernlacoredite; phannac^ 
siderite is the basic arsenate 2FeAs04'Fe(0K)8‘6Hj0. An.aoia- 
arsenate, 2Fte,(HABO,),-tiH/), is obtained as aiwfcite precipitate by 
mixing .solntiotts.of ferric chloride and.ordinsffy sodnun phosphate. 
It readily dissolves in hydrochloric acid. 

Carbidts, Carbonities.—The carbides of iron play an important part 
in determining the properties of the .diffarent modifioaitioTiB of the 
commercial metM, and are discussed under Ikon an® Snea*;. 

Ferrous carbonate, FeCO„, or zpathic iron ore, may be obtained as 
microscopic rhombohedra by adding sodium bicarbonate to. ferrous 
sulphate and heating to 130° lor 36 hours. Ferrous sulphate and 
sodium carbonate in the cold give a fiocculent precipitate, at first 
white blit rapidly turning green owing to oxidation. A soluhie 
carbonate and a ferric salt give a preapitate which loses carbon 
dioxide on drying. Of great interest are the carbonyl ctmpounds. 
Ferropentacarbonyl, F'e(CO)|„ obtained by L, Mond, Quincke and 
Langer (,/our, C'Aem. Soc., 1891; see also ibid. iQiu. P 79 ®) by 
treating iron from ferrous oxalate with carbon monoxide, and heating 
at 150°, is a pale yellow liquid which Ireeres at about -20°, and 
boils at ioz'5*, Air and moisture decompose it. The halogens give 
ferrous and ferric haloids and carbon monoxide; hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids have no action, but hydnodic decomposes it. 

By exposure to sunlight, either alone or dissolved in ether or Itgroin, 

It gives lustrous orange iilates of diierrononacarbonyl, FcjfCO),. 

If tins substance bo heated in ethereal solution to 50“, it deposits 
lustrous dark-green tablets oi ferroletracarbonyl, Fe(C(J)4, very 
stable at ordinary temperatures, but decomposing at 140“-150'’ into 
iron and carbon monoxide (J. Dewar and H. O. Jones, Abst. J.C.S., 
1907, li. abb). For the cyanides see Prussic Acid. 

Ferrous salts give a greenish precipitate with an alkali, whilst 
lernc give a characteristic red one, Ferrmis salts also give a bluish 
white precipitate with iorroevamde, which on exposure turns to a 
dark blue: feme salts are oharacterized by the intense purple 
coloration with a thiocyanate. (See also Ciikmistry, § Analylicai). 
For the quantitat ive estimation see assaying. 

A recent atomic weight dotcrminatuin by Richards and Baxter 
(?eil, anorg Chem., iqoo, 23, p. 245 ; 1904, .38, p. 232), who iound the 
amount of silver biotiiidc given by lerrous bromide, gave the value 
. 5 ,S '44 [O-16]. 

Pharmoi ology. 

All the official salts and preparations of iron are made directly or 
indirectly from the metal. The pharmacopoeial forms of iron are as 
follow ;— 

I, Perrttm, annealed iron wire No 35 or wrought iron nails free 
from oxide ; from which we have the preparation J'tnum fern, iron 
wine, iron digested in sherry wine for thirty days. (Strength, i 
m 20.) 

2 Ferrum redactum, reduced iron, a powder eontaniing at least 
75 % of metallic iron and a variable amount of oxide. A preparation 
of if is Trochiscus ferri redaett (strength, i gram of reduced iron m 
each). 

3. Pern sulphas, ferrous sulphate, from which is prepared Mistura 
fern composita, " Cniflths' mixture,” containing ferrous sulphate 
25 gr., potassium carbonate 30 gr , myrrh 60 gr., sugar 60 gr.,' 
spirit of nutmeg 50 m , rose water 10 fl. oz. 

4. Pern sulphas exstccatus, which has two siibpreparalions; 

(а) Pilula fern, " Plaud's pill " (exsiccated ferrous siiljihale 150, 
exsiccated sodium carbonate 95, gum acacia .50, tragacanth 15, 
glycerin 10, syrup 150, water 20, each to contain aliout 1 gram of 
ferrous carixiiiate); (fi) Pilula aloes et fern (Rarbadoes aloes 2, 
pxsiccafed ferrous sulphate i, compound powder of cinnamon 3, 
syrup of glucose 3). 

5 Fern carbonas saccharatus, saccliaraled iron carbonate. 'I'he 
carbonate forms about one-tliird and is mixed with sugar into a 
greyish powder. 

6 Pern arsenas, iron arsenate, ferrous and ferric arsenates with 
some iron oxides, a greenish powder. 

7. Fern phosphas, a slate-blue powder of ferrous and ferric phos¬ 
phates with some oxide. Its preparations are: (a) Syrupus fern 
phosphafis (strength, 1 gr of ferrous phosphate m each fluid drachm); 

(б) S'^’rupus ferri phosphaiis rum (/utmna et siryrhntna, " Easton's 
sjmup ” (iron wire 75 grs , concentrated phosphoric acid toil dr, 
powdered strychnine 5 gr, quinine sulphate 130 gr, syrup 14 
fl. oz , water to make 20 fl oz ), in which each fluid drachm represents 
1 gr. of ferrous phosphate, j gr. of quinine sulphate, and ^ gr. of 
strvehnine. 

8 . Syrupus fern lodtdi, iron wire, iodine, water and syrup 
(.stiength, 5-5 gr. of ferrous iodide in one fl. dr ). 

9. l.iquor ferri perehtoridi forhs, strong solution of ferric chloride 
(strength, 22-5 % of iron) : its preparations only are prescribed, viz. 
Liquor ferri perehloridi and Tinctura fern perchlortdi 

la. Liquor fern persuiphatis, solution of ferric sulphate 

IT. Liquor ferri pernitratus, solution ol ferric nitrate (strength, 
3'3%Qfiron). 

12. Liquor ferri acetatis, solution of ferric acetate. 

13. 'The scale preparations of iron, so called because they are 
dried I0 form scales, are three in number, the base of all being ferric 
hydrate: 
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(а) Ferrum tartaratum, dark red scales, soluble in water. 

(б) Fern et quininae citratis, greenish yellow scales soluble in 
water 

(f) Ferri et ammonu atratts, red scales soluble in water, from 
which is prepared Vtnum fern dtratis (fern et ammonii citratis 
I gr., orange wine i fi. dr.). 

Substances coiitaming tannic or gallic acid turn black when com¬ 
pounded with a ferric salt, so it cannot be used in combination 
with vegetable astringents except with the infusion of quassia or 
calum!)a. Iron may, however, be prescribed in combination with 
digitalis by the addition of dilute phosphoric acid. Alkalis and their 
carbonates, lime water, carbonate of calcium, magnesia and its 
carbonate give green precipitates with ferrous and brown with ferric 
salts. 

Unofficial preparations of iron are numberless, and some of them 
are very useful. Ferri hydroxidum (U.S.T'.), the hydrated oxide of 
iron, made by precipitating ferric sulphate with ammonia, is used 
solely as an antidote in arsenical poisoning. The Syrupus ferri 
pho.sphatis Co. is well known as *' Parrish’s " syrup or chemical food, 
and the Pilulae fern phosphatis cum quiniiia et strychnina, known 
as Easton’s pills, form a solid equivalent to Easton’s syrup. 

There are numerous organic preparations of iron. Ferratin is a 
reddish brown substance which claims to be identical with the iron 
Rubstance found in pig’s liver. Carnifemn is another tasteless 
powder containing iron in combination with the phosphocarnic acid 
of muscle preparations, and contains 35 % of iron. Ferratogen is 
prepared from ferric nuclein. Tnferrin is a paranucleiuate of iron, 
and contains 22 % of iron and of organically combined phos¬ 
phorus, prepared from the casein of cow’s milk. Haemoglobin is 
extracted from the blood of an ox and may be administered in bolus 
form. Dietench’s stdution of peptonated iron contains about 2 gr. 
of iron per oz. Vachetta has u.sed the albuminate of iron with 
striking success in grave ca.ses of anaemia. Succinate of iron has 
been prepared by Hausmann. Haematogen, introduced by Hommel, 
claims to contain the albuminous constituents of the blood .serum 
and all the blood salts as well as pure haemoglobin. Sicco, the name 
^ven to dry haematogen, is a tasteless powder. Haemalbumeii, 
introduced by Dahmen, is soluble m warm water, 

Therapeutus. 

Iron is a metal whicli is used both as a food and as a medicine and 
lias also a definite local action. Externally, it is not absorl>ed by the 
unbroken skin, but when a])plied to the broken skin, sores, ulcers 
and mucous surlaces, the ferric salts are powerful astringents, because 
they coagulate the albuminous fluids in the tissues themselves. 
The salts of iron quickly cause coagulation of tlie blood, and the clot 
plugs the bleeding vessels. They thus act locally as haemostatics or 
styptics, and will often arrest severe haemorrhage from parts which 
are accessible, such as the nose. They were formerly used in the 
treatment of post partum haemorrhage. The perchloride, sulphate 
and pemitrate are strongly astringent; less extensively they are 
used in chronic discharges from the vagina, rectum and nose, while 
injected into tlic rectum they destroy worms. 

Internally, a large proportion of the various articles of ordinary 
diet contains iron. When given medicinally ]>re])arations of iron 
have an astringent taste, and the teeth and tongue are blackened 
owing to the formation of sulphide of iron. It is therefore advisable 
to take liquid iron preparations througli a glass tube or a quill. 

In the stomach all salts of iron, whatever their nature, arc con¬ 
verted into ferric chloride If iron be given m excess, or if the i 
hydrocliloric acid in the gastric juice be deficient, iron acts directly 
as an astringent upon the mucous membrane of the stomach wall. 
Iron, therefore, may disorder the digestion even in healthy subjects. 
Acid preparations are more likely to do tliis, and the acid set free 
after the formation of the cliloridc may act as an irritant. Iron, 
tlierefore, must not be given to subjects in whom the gastric functions 
arc disturbed, and it should always be given after meals. Prepara¬ 
tions which are not acid, or arc only slightly acid, such as reduced 
iron, dialysed iron, the carbonate an<l scale preparations, do not 
disturb the dige.stion. If the sulphate is prescribed in the form of a 
pill, it may be so coated as only to be soluble in the intestinal digestive 
fluid. In the intestine the feme chloride becomes changed into an 
oxide ol iron ; the sub-chloride is converted into a ferrous carbonate, 
which is soluble. I.a)wcr down in the bowel these compounds are 
converted into ferrous sulphide and tannate, and are eliminated with 
the faeces, turning them black, iron in the intestine causes an 
astringent or constipating effect. The astringent salts are therefore 
useful occasionally to check diarrhoea and dysentery. Thus most 
salts of iron are distinctly constipating, and are best used in com¬ 
bination with a purgative. The pill of iron and aloes (B.P.) is de¬ 
signed lor this purpose. Iron is certainly alxsorbed from the intestinal 
canal. As the iron in the food supplies all the iron in the body of a 
healthy person, there is no doubt that it is absorbed in the organic 
form Whether inorganic salts arc directly absorbed has been a 
matter of much discussion; it has, however, been directly proved 
by the experiments of Kunkel {Archiv fUr die gesamte Pkvsiologie 
ties Menseken und der Jure, Ixi.) and Gaule. The amount of iron 
existing in the human blood is only 38 gr.; therefore, when an 
excess of iron is absorbed, part is excreted immediately by the bowel 
and kidneys, and part is stored in the liver and spleen. 
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Iron being a constituent part of tlie blood itself, there is a direct 
indication for the physician to prescribe it when the amount of 
haemoglobin in the blood is lowered or the red corpuscles are 
diminished. In certain forms of anaemia the administration of iron 
rapidly improves the blood in both respects. The exact method in 
which tlie prescribed iron acts is still a matter of dispute, Kalph 
Stockman points out that there arc three chief theories as to the 
action of iron in anaemia. Tlie first is based on the fact that the iron 
in the haemoglobin of the blood must be derived from the food, 
therefore iron medicinally administered is absorbed. The second 
theory is that there is no absorption of iron given by the mouth, but 
it acts as a local stimulant to the mucous membrane, and .so improves 
anaemia by increasing the digestion of the food. The third theory is 
that of Bunge, who says that in chlorotic conditions there is an excess 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the bowel, changing the food iron into 
sulphide of iron, which Bunge states cannot be absorbed. He 
believes that inorganic iron saves the organic iron of the food by 
combining witli tlie sulphur, and improves anaemia by |jrotecting 
the organic food iron. Stockman's own experiments arc. however, 
directly opposed to Bunge's view. Wharfinger states that in clUorosis 
the specific action of iron is only obtained by administering those 
inorganic preparations which give a reaction with the ordinary re¬ 
agents ; the iron ions in a state of dissociation act as a catalytic 
agent, destroying the hypothetical toxin wliich is the cause of 
chlorosis. Practical experience teaches every clinician that, what¬ 
ever the mode ol action, iron Ls most valuable in anaemia, though in 
many cases, where there is well-marked toxaemia from absorption of 
the intestinal products, not only laxatives in combination with iron 
but intestinal antiseptics are necessary. That form of neuralgia 
wliich is associated with anaemia usually yields to iron. 

IRON AGE, the third of the three periods, Stone, Bronze 
and Iron Ages, into which archaeologists divide prehistoric 
time ; the weapons, utensils and implements being as a genera) 
rule made of iron (see Archaeology). The term has no real 
chronological value, for there has been no universal synchronous 
sequence of the three epochs in all quarters of the world. Some 
countries, such as the islands of the South I’acific, the interior 
of Africa, and parts of North and South America, have passed 
direct from the Stone to the Iron Age. In Europe the Iron 
Age may be said to cover the last years ot the prehistoric and 
the early years of the historic periods. In Egypt, Chaldaca, 
Assyria, China, it reaches far bucl to perhaps 4000 years before 
the t'hristian era. In Africa, where there has been no Bronz.c 
Age, the use of iron succeeded immediately the use of stone. 
In the Black Pyramid of Abusir (VIIh l)ynasty), at least 3000 
B.C., Gaston Maspero found some pieces of iron, and in the 
funeral text of Pepi I. (about 3400 B.c.) the metal is mentioned. 
The use of iron in northern Europe would seem to have been 
fairly general long before the invasion of Caesar. But iron was 
not in common use in Denmark until the end of the 1st century 
A.D. In the north of Russia and Siberia its introduction was 
even as late as a.d. 800, while Ireland enters upon her Iron Age 
about the beginning of the 1st century. In Gaul, on the other 
hand, the Iron Age dates back some 800 years b.c. ; while in 
Etruria the metal was known some six centuries earlier. Homer 
represents Greece as beginning her Iron Age twelve hundred 
years licfore our era. The knowledge, of iron spread from the 
south to the north of Europe. In approaching the East from 
the north of Siberia or from the south of Greece and the Troad, 
the history of iron in each country eastward is relatively later ; 
while a review of European countries from the north towards 
the south shows the latter becoming acquainted with the metal 
earlier than the former. It is suggested that these facts support 
the theory that it is from Africa that iron first came into use. 
The finding of worked iron in the Great Pyramids seems to 
corroborate this view. The metal, however, is singularly scarce 
in collections of Egyptian antiquities. The explanation of this 
would seem to lie in the fact that the relics are in most cases 
the paraphernalia of tombs, the funereal vessels and vases, and 
iron being considered an impure metal by the ancient Egyptians 
it was never used in their manufacture of these or for any religious 
purposes. This idea of impurity would seem a further proof 
of the African origin of iron. It was attributed to Seth, the 
spirit of evil who according to Egyptian tradition governed the 
central deserts of Africa. The Iron Age in Europe is character¬ 
ized by an elaboration of designs in weapons, implements and 
utensils. These are no longer cast but hammered into shape, 
and decoration is elaborate curvilinear rather than simple 
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rectilinear, the forms and character of the ornamentation of the 
northern European weapons resembling in some respects Roman 
arms, while in others they are peculiar and evidently repre¬ 
sentative of northern art. The dead were buried in an extended 
position, while in the preceding Bronze Age cremation had 
been the rule. 

See Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times (18O5 ; 1900) ; Sir J. Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements (1897) ; Horae /erales, or Studies in 
the Archaeology of Northern Nations, by Kemblv ; Gaston C C. 
Maspero, Guide du Musie de Bouiaq, 296 ; Scotland in Pagan Times 
—The Iron Age, by Joseph Anderson (1883). 

IRON AND STEEL.i 1. Iron, the most abundant and the 
cheapest of the heavy metals, the strongest and most magnetic 
of known substances, is perhaps also the most indispensable 
of all save the air we breathe and the water we drink. For one 
kind of meat wc could substitute another ; wool could be 
replaced by cotton, silk or fur ; were our common silicate glass 
gone, we could probably perfect and cheapen some other of 
the transparent solids ; but even if the earth could be made i 
to yield any substitute for the forty or fifty million tons of 
iron which we use each year for rails, wire, machinery, and 
structural purposes of many kinds, we could not replace either 
the steel of our cutting tools or the iron of our magnets, the 
basis of all commercial electricity. This usefulness iron owes 
in part, indeed, to its abundance, through which it has led 
us in the last few thousands of years to adapt our ways to its ; 
but still in chief part first to the single qualities in which it 


' very weak ; conducting heat and electricity easily, and again 
* offering great resistance to their passage ; here welding readily, 
there incapable of welding ; here very infusible, there melting 
with relative ease. The coincidence that so indispensable a 
thing should also be so abundant, that an iron-needing man 
should be set on an iron-cored globe, certainly suggests design. 
The indispensableness of such abundant things as air, water 
I and light is readily explained by saying that their very abundance 
! has evolved a creature dependent on them. But the indis- 
I pensable qualities of iron did not shape man’s evolution, because 
its great usefulness did not arise until historic times, or even, 
as in case of magnetism, until modern times. 

These variations in the properties of iron arc brought about 
in part by corresponding variations in mechanical and thermal 
treatment, by which it is influenced profoundly, and in part by 
variations in the proportions of certain foreign elements which 
it contains; for, unlike most of the other metals, it is never 
used in the pure state. Indeed pure iron is a rare curiosity. 
Foremost among these elements is carbon, which iron inevitably 
absorbs from the fuel used in extracting it from its ores. So 
strong is the effect of carbon that the use to which the metal 
is put, and indeed its division into its two great classes, the 
malleable one, comprising steel and wrought iron, with less 
than 2-20 % of carbon, and the vinmalleable one, cast iron, 
with more than this q\iantity, are based on carbon-content. 
(Sec Table 1 .) 


Taui.E I,— Getieral Classification of Iron and Steel according (i) to Carbon-Conteni and {^) in Presence or Absence of Inclosed Slag. 



Containing very little Carlion (say, 
less than 0-30 

Containing an Intoimetliate 

Quantity of Carbon {say. between 
0 30 and 2*2 %) 

1 

Containing much Carbon (say, 1 
from 2-2 to 3 %). 

Slag-b«ariiig or 
Welcl-motal " Senes. 

Wrought Iron. 

Puddled and Uloomary, or Charcoal- 
heartli iron lielong here. 

Wf.lp Steel 

Puddled and blister steel 
belong here. 


Slaglcss or “ Ingot- 
Metal ” Senes. 

Low-Carbon or Mii.p Steel. 
sometimes calk'd " mgot-iron/' 

j It may be either Bes.semer, open- 
hearth, or crucible steel. 

Hali -Haku and High-Carbon 
Stells, sometimes called 
" ingot-steel." 

They may be either Bessemer, 
open-hearth, or crucible steel. 
Malleable cast iron also often 
belongs here. 

Cast Iron. 

Normal f ast iron, " washed " metal, 
and most '* malleable cast iron " 
belong here. 


1 

Alloy Steels. 

Nickel, mangancsi-, tungsten, and 
chrome steels belong here. 

Alloy Cast Irons."* 
Spicgeleisen. ferro-manganese, and ' 
silico-spiegel belong here. j 


* The term " Alloy Cast Irons '' is not actually in frequent use, not because of any question as to its htiicss or meaning, but because 
the need of such a generic term rarely arises in the industry. 


excels, such as its strength, its magnetism, and the property , 
which it alone has of being made at will extremely hard by sudden 
cooling and soft and extremely pliable by slow cooling ; second, 
to the special combinations of useful properties in which it 
excels, such us its strength with its ready welding and shaping 
both hot and cold ; and third, to the great variety of its pro¬ 
perties. It is a very Proteus. It is extremely hard in our 
files and razors, and extremely soft in our horse-shoe nails, ; 
which in some countries the smith rejects unless he can bend 
them on his forehead ; with iron we cut and shape iron. It I 
is extremely magnetic and almost non-magnctic ; as brittle ‘ 
as glass and almost as pliable and ductile as copper ; extremely ; 
springy, and springless and dead; wonderfully strong, and 

' The word " iron " was in O. Eng. iren, isern or isen, cl. Gcr. Eisen, I 
r)ut. ysen, Swed. jam, Dan. jern ; the original Teut. base is isarn, and 
cognates are found in Celtic, Ir. iarun, Gael, iarunn, Breton, houarn, 
&c The ulterior derivation is unknown; connexion has been 
suggested without much probability with is, ice, from its hard bright 
surface, or with Lat. aes, aeris, brass. The change from isen to iren 
(in i(>th cent, vron) is due to rhotacism, but whether direct from 
isen or through isern, irern is doubtful. " Steel " represents the 
O Eng. stfl or stile (the true form ; only found, however, with spelling 
st^le, cf. st^Teeg, steel-edged), cognate with Ger. Stahl, Dut. and Dan. 
staal, &c.; the word is not found outside Teutonic. Skeat (Etym. 
Diet., 1898) finds the ultimate origin in the Indo-European base 
stak-. to be firm or still, and compares I.at. stagnum, standing-water. 


2. Nomenclature .—Until about i860 there were only three 
important classes of iron—wrought iron, steel and cast iron. 
'ITie essential characteristic of wTought iron was its nearly 
complete freedom from carbon ; that of steel was its moderate 
carbon-content (say between c^o and 2-2 %), which, though 
great enough to confer the property of being rendered intensel)' 
hard and brittle by sudden cooling, yet W'as not so great but 
that the metal was malleable when cooled slowly ; while that of 
cast iron was that it contained so much carbon as to be very 
brittle whether cooled quickly or slowly. This classification 
was bassed on carbon-content, or on the jiroperties which it gave. 
Beyond this, wrought iron, and certain classes of steel which 
then were important, necessarily contained much slag or “cinder,” 
becau.se they were made by welding together pasty particles 
of metal in a bath of slag, without subsequent fusion. But the 
best class of steel, crucible steel, was freed from .slag by fusion in 
crucibles; hence its name, “cast steel.” Between )86o and 
1870 the invention of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes 
introduced a new class of iron to-day called “ mild ” or “ low- 
carbon steel,” which lacked the essential property of steel, the 
hardening power, yet differed from the existing forms of wrought 
iron in freedom from slag, and from cast iron in being very 
malleable. Logically it was wrought iron, the essence of which 
was that it was (i) “iron” as distinguished from steel, and 
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(2) malleable, t.e. capable of being “ wrought.” Thi.s name did 
not please those intere.sted in the new product, because existing 
wrought iron was a low-priced material. Instead of inventing 
a wholly new name for the wholly new product, they appropriated 
the name “ steel,” because this was associated in the public 
mind with superiority. This they did with the excuse that the 
new product resembled one class of steel—cast steel—in l)eing 
free from stag; and, after a period of protest, all accjuie.sced in 
calling it “ steel,” which is now its firmly estafilished name. 
The old varieties of wrought iron, steel and cast iron preserve 
their old names; tlie new class is called steel by main force. 
As a result, certain varieties, such as blister steel, are called 
“ steel ” solely because they have the hardening power, aiul 
others, .such as low-carbon steel, .solely becau.se they are free 
from slag. Hut the former lack the essential fjuality, slagles.sness, 
which makes the latter steel, and the latter lack the essential 
quality, tlie hardening power, which makes the former steel. 
“ Steel ” has come gradually to stand rather for excellence than 
for any specific quality. These anomalies, however confusing 
to the general reader, in fact c iiise no appreciable trouble to 
important makers or users of iron and steel, beyond forming 
an occasional side-issue in litigation. 

3. Ikfinitious.—Wrought non is slag-bearing malleable iron, 
containing so little carbon (o'3o % or less), or its equivalent, that 
it does nut harden greatly when cooled suddenly. 

Steel IS iron which is malleable at least in some one range of 
temperature, and also is either («) cast into an initially malleable 
mass, nr (A) is capable of hardening greatly by sudden cooling, 
or (r) is both so cast and so capable of hardening. (Tungsten 
steel and certain classes of mang.uiese steel are malleable only 
when red-hot.) Normal or carbon steel contains between 0-30 
and 2'2o of carbon, enough to make it harden greatly when 
cooled .siiddenlv, but not enough to prevent it from being usefully 
malleable when hot. 

Lust non is, gcnericallv, iron containing .so much carbon 
(2'20 ur more)or its equivalent that it is not usefully malleable 
at any temperature. Specifically, it is cast iron in the form of 
castings other than pig.s, or remeltcd cast iron suitable for such 
castings, as distingui.shed from pig iron, t.e. the molten cast iron 
as it issues from the blast furnace, or the pigs into which it is 
cast. 

Malleable cast iron is iron which has been cast in the condition 
of cast iron, and made malleable by siibseciuent treatment 
without fusion. 

Alloy steels and east irons are those which owe their properties 
chiefly to the presence of one or more elements other than carbon. 

Ingot troti is slagless steel with less than ego % of carbon. 

Ingot steel is slagless steel containing more than 0 30 of 
carbon. 

Weld steel is slag-bearing iron malleable at least at some one 
temperature, and containing more than 0-30 % of carbon. 

4. Historical .Wefe//.—The iron oxide of which the ores of 
iron consist would be so easily deoxidized and thus brought to 
the metallic state by the carbon, i.e. by the glowing coals of any 
primeval savage’s wood fire, and the resulting metallic iron 
would then differ so strikingly from any object which he had 
previously seen, that its very early use by our race is only natural. 
The first observing savage who noticed it among his ashes might 
easily infer that it resulted from the action of burning wood 
on certain extremely heavy stones. He could pound it out into 
many useful shapes. The natural steps firstof making it intention¬ 
ally by putting such stones into his fire, and next of improving 
his fire by putting it and these stones into a cavity on the weather 
side of some hank with .an opening towards the prevalent wind, 
would give a simple forge, differing only in size, in lacking forced 
blast, and in details of construction, from the Catalan forges 
and bloomaries of to-day. Moreover, the coals which deoxidized 
the iron would inevitably carburize some lumps of it, here .so 
far as to turn it into the brittle and relatively useless cast iron, 
there only far enough to convert it into steel, strong and very 
useful even in its unhardened .state. Thus it is almost certain 
that much of the earliest iron was in fact steel. How soon after 


man’s discovery, that he could beat iron and steel out while 
cold into useful shapes, he learned to forge it while hot is hard 
to conjecture. The pretty elaborate appliances, tongs or their 
equivalent, which would be needed to enable him to hold it 
conveniently while hot, could hardly have been devised till a 
very much later period ; but then he may have been content 
to forge it inconveniently, because the great ease with which 
it mashes out when hot, perhaps pushed with a stout stick from 
the fire to a neightxiuring flat stone, would compensate for much 
inconvenience. However this may be, very soon after man began 
to practise hot-forpng he would inevitably learn that sudden 
cooling, by quenching in water, made a large proportion of his 
metal, his steel, extremely hard and brittle, because he would 
certainly try by this very quenching to avoid the inconvenience 
of having the hot metal about. But the invaluable and rather 
delicate art of tempering the hardened steel by a very careful 
and gentle reheating, which removes its extreme brittleness 
though leaving mo.st of its precious hardness, needs such skilful 
handling that it can hardly have become known until very long 
after the art of hot-forging. 

The oxide ores of copper would be deoxidized by the savage’s 
wood fire even more easily than those of iron, and the resulting 
copper would be recognized more easily than iron, because it 
would be likely to melt and run together into a mass conspicuous 
by its bright colour and its very great malleablene.ss. From 
this we may infer that copper and iron probably came into use 
at about the same stage in man’s development, copper before 
iron in regions which had oxidized copper ores, whether they 
also had iron ores or nut, iron before copper in places where 
there were pure and easily reduced ores of iron but none of copper. 
Moreover, the use of each metal must have originatcil in many 
different places independently. Even to-day isolated peoples 
are found with their own primitive iron-making, but ignoiant 
of the use of copper. 

If iron thus preceded copper in many places, still more must 
it have preceded bronze, an alloy of copper and tin much less 
likely than either iron or copper to be made unintentionally. 
Indeed, though iron ores abound in many places which have 
neither copper nor tin, yet there are hut few places which har e 
both copper and tin. It is not improbable that, once bronze 
became known, it might replace iron in a measure, perhaps even 
in a very large measure, because it is so fusible that it can lie 
cast directly and easily into many useful shapes. It seems to 
be much more prominent than iron in the Homeric poems ; 
but they tell us only of one region at one age. Even if a nation 
here or there should give up the use of iron completely, that all 
should is neither probable nor shown by the evidence. Tlie 
absence of iron and the a’nundance of bronze in the relics of a 
prehistoric people is a piece of evidence to be accepted with 
caution, because the great defect of iron, its proneness to nist, 
would often lead to its complete disappearance, or conversion 
into an unrecognizable mass, even though tools of bronze 
originally laid down beside it might remain but little corroded. 
Iliat the ancients should have discovered an art of hardening 
bronze is grossly improbable, first because it is not to be hardened 
by any simple process like the hardening of steel, and second 
because, if they had, then a large proportion of the ancient 
bronze tools now known ought to be hard, which is not the case. 

Because iron would be so easily made by prehistoric and even 
by primeval man, and would be so useful to him, we are hardly 
surprised to read in Genesis that Tubal Cain, the sixth in descent 
from Adam, discovered it; that the Assyrians had knives and 
saws which, to lie effective, must have been of hardened steel, 
i.e. of iron which had absorbed some carbon from the coals 
with which it had been made, and had been quenched in water 
from a red heat; that an iron tool has been found embedded in 
the ancient pyramid of Kephron (probably as early as 3500 n.c.) ; 
that iron metallurgy had advanced at the time of Tethmosis 
(Thothraes) III. (about 1500 b.c.) so far that bellows were used 
for forcing the forge fire ; that in Homer’s time (not later than 
the 9th century b.c.) the delicate art of hardening and tempering 
steel was so familiar that the poet used it for a simile, likening 
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the hissing of the stake which Ulysses drove into the eye of 
Polyphemus to that of the steel which the smith quenches in 
water, and closing with a reference to the strengthening effect 
of this quenching ; and that at the time of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) 
the relative value of different baths for hardening was known, 
and oil preferred for hardening small tools. These instances of 
the very early use of this metal, intrinsically at once so useful 
and so likely to disappear by rusting away, tell a story like that 
of tlie single foot-print of the savage which the waves left for 
Robinson Crusoe's warning. Homer’s familiarity with the art 
of tempering could come only after centuries of the wide use 
of iron. 

5. Three Pm'oi/r.—The history of iron may for convenience 
be divided into three periods: a first in which only the direct 
extraction of wrought iron from the ore was practised ; a 
second which added to this primitive art the extraction of iron 
in the form of carburized or cast iron, to be used either as such 
or for conversion into wrought iron ; and a third in which the 
iron worker used a temperature high enough to melt wrought 
iron, which he then called molten steel. For brevity we may 
call these the periods of wrought iron, of cast iron, and of molten 
steel, recognizing tliat in the second and third the earlier pro¬ 
cesses continued in use. The first period began in extremely 
remote prehistoric times ; the second in the 14th century ; and 
the third with the invention of the Bessemer process in 1856. 

(>. First Period. —We can picture to ourselves how in the first 
period the .savage south, step by step, bettered his control over his 
lire, at once Ids .source of heat and his deoxidizing agent. Not con¬ 
tent to let it burn by natural draught, he would blow it with his own 
breath, would expose it to the prevalent wind, would urge it with a 
fan, and would devise the first crude v.alveless bellows, perhaps the 
pigskin already familiar as a water-bottle, of which the psalmist says ; 

' I am become as a bottle in the smoke." 'I o drive the ail' out of this 
skin by pressing on i(, or even by walking on it, would be easy ; to 
fill it again witli air by pulling its .sides apart with his fingers would 
be so irlcsome that he would .soon Itam to distend it by means of 
.strings. If his bellows had only a single opening, that through which 
they delivered tlie blast uiion the fire, then m mflating them he 
would draw back into them the liol air and a.shes from the fire. To 
prevent this he might make a second or suction hole, and thus lie 
would have a veritable engine, ]ierliaps one of the very earliest of all. 
While inflating the bellows lie would leave the suction port open and 
close the discharge port with a pinch of his linger ; and w'hile blowing 
tlie air against the fire he would leave the discharge port open and 
pinch togetlier the sides of the suction port. 

The next important stoji seems to have been taken in the 4th 
century when some forgotten Watt devised valves for the bellows. 
But in spite of the activity of the iron manufacture in many of the 
Roman provinces, especially England, France, Spain, Carinfhia and 
near the Rhine, the little forges in which iron was extracted from the 
ore remained, until the 14th century, very crude and wasteful of 
labour, fuel, and iron itself: indeed probably not very different from 
tliose of a thousand years before. Where iron ore was found, the 
local smith, the Waldschmied, converted it with the charcoal of the 
surrounding forest into the wrought iron which he worked up. 
Many larnicrs had their own little forges or smithies to supply the iron 
for their tools. 

The fuel, wood or charcoal, which served botli to heat and to 
deoxidize the ore, has so strong a carburizing action that it would 
turn some of the resultant metS into " natural steel,” which differs 
from wrought iron only in containing so much carbon that it is re¬ 
latively hard and brittle in its natural state, and that it becomes 
intensely hard when quenched from a red heat in water. Moreover, 
this same carburizing action of the fuel would at times go so far as 
to turn part of the metal into a true cast iron, so brittle tliat it could 
not be worked at all. In time the smith learnt how to convert this 
unwelcome product into wrought iron by remelting it in the forge, 
exposing it to the blast in such a way as to bum out most of its 
carbon. 

7. Second Period. —With the second period began, in the I4tb 
century, the gradual displacement of Uic direct extraction of wrought 
iron from the ore by the intentional and regular use of this indirect 
method of first carburizing the metal and thus turning it into cast 
iron, and then converting it into wrought iron by remciting it in the 
forge. This displacement has been going on ever since, and it is not 
quite complete even to-day. It is of the familiar type of the re- 
placmg of the simple but wasteful by the complex and economical, 
and it was begun unintentionally in the attempt to save fuel and 
labour, by increasing the size and especially the height of the forge, 
and by driving the tellows by means of water-power. Indeed it was 
the use of water-power that gave the smith pressure strong enough 
to force his blast up through a longer column of ore and fuel, and thus 
enabled him to increase the height of his forge, enlarge the scale of his 
operations, and in turn save fud and labour. And it was the lengthen¬ 


ing of the forge, and the length and intimacy of contact between ore 
alia fuel to which it led, that carburized the metal and turned it into 
cast iron. This is so fusible that it melted, and, running together 
into a single molten mass, freed itself mechanically from Ihe 
" gangue," as the foreign minerals with which the ore is mixed are 
called. Finally, the improvement in the qualify of the iron which 
resulted from thus completely freeing it from the gangue turned out 
to be a great and unexpected merit of the indirect process, probably 
the merit which enabled it, in spite of its complexity, to drive out the 
direct process. Thus we have here one of these cases common in the 
evolution both of nature and of art, in which a change, made for a 
specific purpose, has a wholly unforeseen advantage in another 
direction, so important as to outweigh that for which it was made 
and to determine the path of future development. 

With this method of making molten cast iron in the hands of a 
people already familiar with bronze founding, iron founding, t.e. the 
ca.stiiig of the molten cast iron into shapes which were useful in spite 
of Its brittleness, naturally followed. Thus ornamental iron castmgs 
were made in Sussex in the 14th century, and in the i&th cannons 
weighing three ton-s each were cast 

The indirect process once establislied, the gradual increase in the 
height and diameter of the high furnace, which has lasted till our 
own days, naturally went on and developed the gigantic blast 
furnaces of the present time, still called " high furnaces " in French 
and German. The impetus which the indirect process and the ac¬ 
celeration of civilization m the 1.5th and 16th centuries gave to the 
iron industry was so great that the demands of the iron masters for 
fuel made serious inroads on the iorests, and in 1558 an act of Queen 
Elizabeth's forbade the cutting of timber in certain parts of the 
country for iron-making. Another in 1584 forbade the building of 
any more iron-works in Surrey, Kent, and Sussex This increasing 
scarcity of woorl was probably one of the chief causes of the attempts 
which the iron masters then made to replace charcoal with mineral 
fuel. In ifin Simon Sturtevant patented the u.se of mineral coal for 
iron-smelting, and in i6iy Dud Dudley made with this coal both 
cast and wrought iron with technical success, but through the 
opposition of the charcoal iron-makers all of his many attempts were 
defeated. In 16/5 Stradda’s attempts in Hainaut had no better 
success, and it was not till more tlian a century later that iron- 
■sinclting with mineral fuel was at last fully successful. It was then, 
■u 1735, tliat Abraham Darby showed how to make cast iron with 
coke in the high furnace, which by this time had become a veritable 
blast furnace. 

The next great improvement in blast-furnace practice come in 
1811, when Aubertot in France used for heating steel the furnace 
gases rich in carbonic oxide which till then had been allowed to burn 
uselessly at the top of the bla.st furnace The next was J. B Neilson’s 
invention in i8z8 of heating the blast, which increased the pro¬ 
duction and lessened the fuel-consumption of the furnace wonder¬ 
fully Very soon after this, in iS.jz, the work of heating the blast 
was done by means of the waste gases, at Wasseralfingen in Bavana 

Meanwhile Henry Cort liad in 1784 very greatly simplified the 
conversion of cast iron into wrought iron. In place of tlic old forge, 
in which tlie actual contact between the iron and the fuel, itself an 
energetic carburizing agent, made decarburizalion difficult, he 
devised the reverberatory puddling furnace (.see fig. 14 below), in 
which the iron lies in a chamber apart from the fire-place, and is thus 
protectee! from the carburizing action of the fuel, thougli heated by 
the flame which that fuel gives out. 

The rapid advance in mechanical engmeering in flic latter part of 
this second period stimulated tlie iron industry greatly, giving it in 
1728 Payn and Hanbury's rolling mill for rolling sheet iron, in 1760 
John Smeaton's cyhndrical cast-iron bellows m place of the wooden 
and leather ones previously used, in 1783 Cort's grooved rolls for 
rolling bars and rods of iron, and in 1838 James Nasmyth's steam 
hammer. Bnt even more important than these were the advent of 
the steam engine between 1760 and 1770, and of the railroad in 
1825, each of which gave the iron industry a great impetus. Both 
created a groat demand for iron, not only for themselves but for the 
industries which they in turn stimulated ; and both directly aided 
the iron master: the steam engine by giving him powerful and con¬ 
venient tools, and the railroad by as.scmDling his materials and 
distributing his products. 

About 1740 Benjamin Huntsman introduced the " crucible 
process ” of melting steel in small crucibles, and thus freeing it from 
the .slag, or rich iron silicate, with which it, like wrought iron, was 
mechanically mixed, whether it was made in the old forge or in the 
puddling furnace. This removal of the cinder very greatly improved 
the steel; but the proce.ss was and is so costly that it is u.sed only foi 
making steel for purposes which need the very best quality. 

8. Third Period .—The third period has for its great distinction the 
invention of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, which are like 
Huntsman's crucible process in that their e.sscnce is their freeing 
wrought iron and low carbon steel from mechanically entangled 
cinder, by developing the hitherto unattainable temperature, rising 
to above 1500'’ C,, needed for melting these relatively infusible pro¬ 
ducts. These processes are incalculably more important fiian 
Huntsman’s, both because they are incomparably cheaper, and 
because their products are far more useful than his. 

Thus the distinctive work of the second and third periods is freeing 
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the metal from mechanical impurities by fusion. The second period, 
by converting the metal into the fusible cast iron and melting this, 
for the finst time removed the ganKiic of the ore ; the third period by 
giving a temperature high enough to melt the most infusible forms 
of iron, liberated the slag formed m deriving them from cast iron. 

In 1856 Bessemer not only invented hi.s extraordinary proce.s.s of 
making the heat developed by the rapid oxidation of the impurities 
in pig iron rai.se the temperature above the exalted melting-point of 
the resultant purified steel, but also made it widely known that this 
steel was a very valuable substance. Knowing this, and having in 
the Siemens regenerative gas furnace an independent means of gener¬ 
ating this temperature, the Martin brothers of Sireuil in France in 
1864 developed the open-hearth process of-making steel of any 
desired carlxin-content by melting together in this furnace cast and 
wrought iron. The great defect of both these processes, that they 
could not remove the baneful phosphorus with which all the ores 
of iron are associated, was remedied in 1878 by S, G. Thomas, who 
showed that, in the presence of a slag rich in lime, the whole of the 
phosphorus could lie removed readily. 

q. After the remarkable development of the blast furnace, the 
Bessemer, and the open-hearth processes, the most important work 
of this, the third period of the hi.story of iron, is the birth and growth 
of the science and art of iron metallography. In 18O8 Tschernoff 
enunciated its chief fundamental laws, which were supplemented in 
1885 by the laws of Brinell, In 1888 F. Osmond showed that the 
wonderful changes which thermal treatment and thepreseneeof certain 
foreign elements cause were due to allotropy, and from these and like 
teachings have come a rapid growth of the use of the so-called '' alhn 
steels " in which, thanks to special composition and treatment, the 
iron exists in one or more of its remarkable allotropic states. These 
include the austenitic or gamma non-magnetic manganese steel, 
already patented by Robert Hadfield in 1884, the first important 
known substance which coinbineil great malleableness with great 
hardness, and the martensitic or beta " high speed tool steel ’’ of 
White and Taylor, which retains its hardne.ss and cutting power even 
at a red heat. 

10. Constitution of Iron and Steel. -The constitution of the 
various classes of iron and steel as shown by the microscope 
(‘xplains readily the great influence of carbon which was outlined 
in§§ 2 and ,3. The metal in its usual slowly cooled state is a 
conglomerate like the granitic rocks. Just as a granite is a 
conglomerate or mechanical mixture of distinct ciystallino 
grains of three perfectly definite minerals, mica, quartz, and 
felspar, so iron and steel in their usual slowly cooled state consist 
of a mixture of microscopic particles of such definite quasi- 
minerals, diametrically unlike. These are ccmentite, a definite 
iron carbide, FojC, harder than glass and nearly as brittle, but 
Iirobably very strong under gradually and axially applied stress ; 
and ferrite, pure or nearly pure metallic n-iron, soft, weak, with 
high electric conductivity, and in general like copper except in 
l olour. In view of the fact that the presence of i % of carbon 
implies that 15 % of the soft ductile ferrite is replaced by the 
glass-hard cementile, it is not surprising that even a little 
cat bon influences the properties of the metal so profoundly. 

But carbon affects the properties of iron not only by giving 
rise to varying proportions of ccmentite, but also both by itself 
shiftmg from one molecular state to another, and by enabling 
us to hold the iron itself in its unmagnelic allotropic forms, 
/j and y-iron, as will be explained below. Thus, sudden cooling 
from a red heat leaves the carbon not in definite comliination 
as cementite, but actually dissolved in ft- and y-allotropic iron, 
in the conditions known as marteirsite and austenite, not granitic 
but glass-like bodies, of which the “ hardened " and “ tempered ” 
steel of our cutting tools in large part consists. Again, if more 
than 2 % of carbon is present, it passes readily into the state of 
pure graphitic carbon, which, in itself soft and weak, weakens 
and embrittles the metal as any foreign body would, by breaking 
up its continuity. 

11. The Robarts-Austen or carhon-iron diagram (fig. 1), in 
which vertical distances represent temperatures and horizontal 
Ones the percentage of carbon in the iron, aids our study of these 
constituents of iron. If, ignoring temporarily and for simplicity 
the fact that part of the carbon may exist in the state of graphite, 
we consider the behaviour of iron in cooling from the molten 
state, AB and BC give the temperature at which, for any given 
percentage of carbon, solidification begins, and Aa, aB, and Br 
tliat at which it ends. But after solidification is complete and 
the metal has cooled to a much lower range of temperature. 


usually between 900° and 6qo° C., it undergoes a verj' remarkable 
series of transformations. GHSa gives the temperature at which, 
for any given percentage of carbon, these transformations begin, 
and PSP' that at which they end. 

These freezing-point curves and transformation curves thus 
divide the diagram into 8 distinct regions, each with its own 
specific state or constitution of the metal, the molten state for 
region i, a mixture of molten metal and of .solid austenite for 
region 2, austenite alone for region 4 and so on. This will lx: 
explained below. If the metal followed the laws of equilibrium, 
then whenever through change of temperature it entered a new' 
region, it would forthwith adopt the constitution normal to that 
region. But in fact the change of constitution often lags greatly, 
so that the metal may have the constitution normal to a region 
higher than that in which it is, or even a patchwork constitution, 
representing fragments of those of two or more regions. It is 
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FiCi. I.—Rolierts-Ausleii or C'arbon-lron diagram. 
Tho Cemciitito-Austenite or Metastable form. 


by taking advantage of this lagging that thermal treatment 
causes such wonderful changes in the properties of the cold 
metal. 

12. With these facts in mind we may now study further these 
different constituents of iron. 

Austniilc, gamma (y) iron.- .Austenite is the name of the .solid 
solution ol an iron carbide in allotropic 7-11011 of which the metal 
normally consists when m region .). In these .solid sohition.s, as in 
aqueous ones, the ratio.s in which the different cheiniial substances 
are present are not fixed or definite, but vary Iroin case to case, not 
per saltum as between definite chemical compounds, but by infini¬ 
tesimal steps. The different substances are as it wore dis.solved in 
each other in a state which has the indefiniteness of composition, the 
absolute merging ol identity, and the weakness of reciprocal chemical 
attraction, characteristic of aqueous solutions. 

On cooling into region (> or 8 austenite should normally split up 
into ferrite and cementite, after passing through the successive 
stages of martensite, troo,sti1o and sorbite, Fe,C - Fe.,C-I-Fev 
But this change may be prevented so as to pre.serve the austenite in 
the cold, either very incompletely, as when high-carbon steel is 
" hardened," i.e. is cooled suddenly by quenching in water, in 
which case the carbon present seems to act as a brake to retard the 
change ; or completely, by the presence of a large quantity of 
manganese, nickel, tungsten or molybdenum, which in effect sink the 
lower boundary GHBo of region 4 to below the atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture. The important manganese steels of commerce and certain 
nickel .steels are manganiferous and niccohferous austenite, un- 
magnetic and hard but ductile. 

Austenite may contain carbon in any proportion up to about 2-2 
It is non magnetic, and, when jireserved in the cold either by quench¬ 
ing or by the presence of manganese, nickel, &c., it has a very 
remarkable combination of great malleability with very marked hard¬ 
ness, though it isle.ss hard than common carbon steel is when hardened, 
and probably less hard than martensite. Wlien of eutectoid com¬ 
position, it is called “ hardenite." Suddenly cooled carbon steel. 
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even if rich in austenite, is strongly magnetic because of the very 
magnetic o-iron which inevitably forms even in the most rapid 
cooling from region 4. Only in the presence of much manganese, 
nickel, or their equivalent can the true austenite be preserved in the 
cold so completely that the steel remains non-magnetic. 

13. Beta (|8) iron, an unmagnetic, intensely hard and brittle 
allotropic form of iron, though normal and stable only in the little 
triangle GHM, is yet a stale through which the metal seems always 
to pass when the austenite of region 4 changes into the ferrite and 
cenicntite of regions o and 8. Though not normal below MHSP', 
yet like 7-iron it can be preserved in the cold by the presence of about 
5 “0 of manganese, which, though not enough to bring the lower 
boundary of region 4 below the atmospheric temperature and thus 
to preserve austenite in the cold, is yet enough to make the 
transformation ,of ^ into o iron so sluggish that the former 
lemains untransformed even during slow cooling. 

Again, ft-iron may be preserved incompletely as in the “ hardening 
of steel," which consists in heating the steel into the austenite state 
ol region 4, and then cooling it so rapidly, c.g. by quenching it in cold 
water, that, for lack of the time needed lor the completion of the 
change from austenite into ferrite and cementite, much of the iron is 
caught in transit in the /3 state. According to our present theory, it 
is chiefly to beta iron, preserved in one of these ways, that all of our 
tool steel proper, I'.e. steel used for cutting as distinguished from 
grinding, seems to owe its hardness. 

14. Martensite, Troostite and Sorbite are the successive stages 
through wliich the metal passes in changing from austenite into 
ferrite and cementite. Martensite, very hard because of its large 
content of /3-iron, is characteristic of hardened steel, but the two 
others, far from being definite substances, are probably only roughly 
liounded stages of tliis transition. Troostite and sorbite, indeed, 
seem to be chiefly very finely divided mixtures of ferrite and cementite, 
and it is probably because of this fineness that sorbitic steel has its 
remarkable combination ol strength and elasticity with ductility 
which fits it for resisting severe vibratory and other dynamic .stresses, 
such as those to wliich rails and shafting are exposed. 

15. Alpha (o) iron is the form normal and stable for regions 5, G 
and 8, i.e, for all temperatures lielow MHSP'. It is the common, 
very magnetic form of iron, in li.self ductile but relatively soft and 
weak, as we know it in wrought iron and mild or low-carbon steel. 

10. Territe and cementite, already described in § 10, are the final 
products of the transformation of au.stenite in slow-cooling. /3- 
ferrite aiul austenite are the normal constituents for the triangle 
GHM, a-ferrite ji'.f. nearly pure a-iron) with austenite for the space 
MHSP, cementite with austenite for region 7, and o-ferrite and 
cementite jointly for regions 6 and 8, Ferrite and cementite are thus 
the normal and usual constituents of slowly cooled steel, including all 
structural steels, rail steel, &c., and of white cast iron (see § 18). 

17. Pearlite. —The ferrite and cementite jiresent interstratify 
habitually as a " eutectoid " * called " pearlite " (see Alloys, 
PI., fig. II), in the ratio of about 6 parts of ferrite to i of cementite, 
and hence containing about 0-90 % of carbon. Slowly cooled steel 
containing just 0^90 of carbon (S in fig. 1) con.sists of pearlite 
alone. Steel and white cast iron with more than this quantity 
of carbon consist typically of kernels of warlite surrounded by 
envelopes of free cementite (sec Alloys, PI., fig. 13) sufficient in 
quantity to represent their excess of carbon over the eutectoid ratio ; 
they are called " hyper-eutectoid," and are represented by region 8 
of fig. 1. Steel containing less than this quantity of carbon consists 
typically of kernels of pearlite surrounded by envelopes of ferrite 
(see Alloys, PI., fig. 12) sufficient in quantity to represent their 
excess of iron over this eutectoid ratio; is called " hypo-eutectoid "; 
and is represented by region 6 of fig. I. This typical'' envelope and 
kernel ” structure is often only rudimentary. 

’ A " eutectic " is the last-freezing part of an alloy, and corresponds 
to what the mother-liquor of a saline solution would become if such 
a solution, after the excess of saline matter had been crystallized out, 
were finally completely frozen. It is the mother-liquor or " bittern " 
frozen. Its striking characteristics are: (i) that for given metals 
alloyed together its composition is fixed, and does not vary with the 
proportions in which those metals are present, because any " excess 
metal,” i.r. so much of either metal as is present in excess over the 
eutectic ratio, freezes out before the eutectic ; (2) that though thus 
constant, its composition is not in simple atomic proportions j (3) 
that its freezing-point is constant; and (4) that, when first formed, it 
habitually consists of interstratified plates of the metals which 
compose it. If the alloy has a composition very near that of its own 
eutectic, then when solidified it of course contains a large proportion 
of the eutectic, and only a small proportion ol the excess metal. If 
if differs widely from the eutectic in comjiosition, then when solidi¬ 
fied it consists of only a small quantity of eutectic and a very large 
quantity of the excess metal. But, far below the freezing-point, 
transformations may take place in the solid metal, and follow a course 
quite parallel with that of freezing, though with no suggestion of 
liquidity. A " eutectoid ” is to such a transformation in solid metal 
what a eutectic is to freezing proper. It is the last part of the metal 
to undergo this transformation and, when thus transformed, it is of 
constant though not atomic composition, and habitually consists 
of interstratified plates of its component metals. 
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The percentage of pearlite and of free ferrite or cementite in these 
products is shown in fig. 2, in which the ordinates of the line .4BC 
represent the percentage of pearlite corresponding to each Mrcentage 
of carbon, and the intercept ED, MN or KF, of any point H, P or L, 
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Fig. 2.—Relation between the carbon-content and the percentage 
of the several constituents of slowly cooled steel and white cast 
iron. 

measures the percentage of the excess of ferrite or cementite for hj’po- 
aiid hyper-eutectic Steel and white cast iron remcctively. 

18. The Carbon-Content, t.e. the Ratio of Ferrite to Cementite, of 
tertain typical Steels. —Fig. 3 shows how, as the carbon-content rises 
from o to 4-5 %, the percentage of the glass-hard cementite, which is 
15 times that of the carbon itself, rises, and that of the soft copper- 
like ferrite falls, with consequent continuous increase of hardness 
and loss of malleableness and ductility. The tenacity or tensile 
strength increases till the carbon-content reaches about 1 -25 %, and 
the cementite about 19 %, and then in turn falls, a result by no means 
surprising. The presence of a small quantity of the harcl cementite 
ought naturally to strengthen the mass, by opposing the tendency of 
the soft ferrite to flow under any stress applied to it; but more 
cementite by its brittleness naturally weakens the mass, causing it to 
crack open under the distortion which stress inevitably causes. 
The fact that this decrease of strength begins shortly after the carbon- 
content rises above the eutectoid or pearlite ratio of 0-90 % is 
natural, because the brittleness of the cementite wliich, in hyper- 
eutectoid steels, forms a more or less continuous skeleton (Alloys, 
PI., fig. 13) should be much more effective in starting cracks under 
distortion than that of the far more minute particles of cementite 
which lie embedded, indeed drowned, in the sixfold neater mass of 
ferrite with which they are associated in the pearlite itself. The 
large massive plates of cementite which form the network or skeleton 
in hyper-eutectoid steels should, under distortion, naturally tend to 
cut, in the softer pearlite, chasms too .serious to be healed by the 
inflowing of the plastic ferrite, though this ferrite flows around and 
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Flo. 3.—Physical properties and assumed microscopic con¬ 
stitution of the pearlite .series, graphitclcss steel slowly cooled 
and white cast iron. By " total ferrite " is meant both that which 
forms part of the pearlite and that which is in exce.ss of the jiearlite, 
taken jointly. So with the " total cementite." 

immediately heals over any cracks which form in the small quantity 
of cementite interstratified with it in the pearlite of liypo-eutectoid 
steels. 

As the carbon-content increases the welding power naturally 
decreases rapidly, because of the rapid fall of the " solidus curve " 
at which solidification is complete (An of fig. i), and hence of the 
range in which the steel is coherent enough to be manipulated, and, 
finally, of the attainable pliancy and softness of the metal. Clearly 
the mushy mixture of solid austenite and molfen iron of which the 
met^ in region 2 consists cannot cohere under either the blows or 
the pressure by means of which welding must be done. Rivet steel, 
which above all needs extreme ductili^ to endure the distortion of 
being driven home, and tube steel which must needs weld easily, no 
matter at what sacrifice of strength, are made as free from carbon, 
» f. of as nearly pure ferrite, as is practicable. The distortion which 
rails undergo in manufacture and use is incomparably less than that 
to which rivets are subjected, and thus rail steel may safely be much 
richer in carbon and hence in cementite, and therefore much stronger 
and harder, so as to better endure the load and the abrasion of the 
passing wheels. Indeed, its carbon-content is made small quite as 
much because of the violence of the. shocks from these wheelsasbecause 
of any actual distortion to be exjiected, since, within limits, as the 
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carbon <coiitout mcreas«u the shock-reiiisting power decreases. Here, 
as in all ca:>c!i, the carbon>content must be t!ie reimlt oi a compromise, 
neither so small that the rail ilattens and wears out like lead, nor so 
great that it snaps like ^lass. Boiler plates undergo in shaping and 
a-^seinbling an intermediate degree ol distortion, and therefore they 
must be given an intermediate carbon-content, following the general 
rule that the carbon-content and hence the strength should be as 
great as is consistent with retaining the degree of ductility and the 
shock-resisting power which the object will need in actual use. Thus 
the typical carl^n-content may be taken as about 0*05 % for rivets 
and tubes, 0*20 % for boiler plates, and 0*50 to 075 % for rails, 
itnpl3d^ the presence of 075 % of ceinentite in the first two, 3 % in 
the third and 7*5 % to 11 -25 % in the last. 

19. Carbon-Conient of Hardened Steels. —Turning from these- cases 
m which the steel is used in the slowly cooled state, .so that it is a 
mixture of pearlite with fernte or cementite, t.e. is peariitic, to those 
in which It is used in the hardened or martensitic state, we find that 
the carbon-content is governed by like considerations. Railw'ay car 
sjinngs, which are exposed to great shock, have typically about 
‘^*75 % carbon . common tool steed, which is exjiosed to les.s 
severe shock, has usually between 075 and 1*25 % ; file steel, whicli 
is subject to hut little shock, and has little demanded of it but to bite 
hard and stay hard, has usually from 1-25 to 1-50 %• The carbon- 
coutent of steel is rarclv greater than this, lest the brittleness be 
excessive But beyond this are tlic verv useful, because very fusible, 
cast irons with from 3 to 4 of carbon, the embrittling effect of 
which M much lessened by its being in the state of graphite. 

20 Sla" or Ctndrr, a cliaracteristic component of wrought iron, 
which usually contains from 0*20 to 2*00 % of it, is essentially a 
silicate of iron (ferrous silicate), and is present in wrought iron 
simply because this product is made by wehling together pasty 
granules of iron in a molten bath of such .sUg, witlunit ever melting 
the resultant mass or otherwise giving the envelope.s of slag thus 
imprisoned a cliance to <‘scape comjiletely 

'2f Graphik, nearly pure carbon, is characteristic of " gray cast 
iron," in whicli it exists as a nearly continuous skeleton of very 
thin laminated plates or flakes (fig. 27), usually curved, and forming 
from 2-50 % to 3-50 % of the whole. .\s these flakes readily split 
ojien, when a piece of this iron is broken rupture passes through them, 
with the result that, even though the graphite may form only some 
3 "0 ot the mass by weiglit (say 10 by volume), practically nothing 
but grajihite is seen in the fracture Hcncc the weakness and the 
dark-grey fracture of this iron, anti heni'e, by brushing this fracture 
with a wire brush and st) detaching tliesi' loosely clinging flalces of 
graphite, the colour can be changerl nearly to the very light-grey t)f 
pure iron There is rarely any important cjiiantity ot graphite in 
commercial steels (See § 26 ) 

22. J'urther Illustration of the hoii-Carhou Diapam - In order to 
illustrate further the meaning ol the diagram (fig 1), let us follow 
by means of the ordinate < )lbe the undisturbed slow cooling of molten 
hyper-eutectoid steel containing i ‘'0 of carlion, for .simplicity assum¬ 
ing that no graphite forms anil that the several transformations occur 
promptly as they fall due When the gradually falling temperature 
readies 1430'^ (//), the mass Ix^gins to freive a.s 7-irou or austenite, 
called '■ primary *’ to distinguish It from tluit which forms part of the 
eutectic But the free/ing, instead of completing itselt at a fixed 
temperature as that of i)ure w ater does, continue.s until the tempera¬ 
ture .sinks to r on the Ittie \a. Thus the iron has rather a freezing- 
range than a freezing jioint. Moreover, the freezing is "selective ” 
The first particles of austenite to freeze contain about 0*33 of 
carbon (p). As treczing progresses, at each successive temperature 
reached the frozen aiisteiute has the carlion-conteut of th<* point on 
/Va which that temperature al)>cissa cuts, and the still molleii part or 

mother-metal " has the carboii-<-oiiteiit horizontally opposite this 
on the line .\B. In other word-*, the composition of the frozen part 
ami that of the mother-metal res]>ectiN'<‘ly are p and q at the beginning 
of the freezing, and r and t' at the end ; and during freezing they 
slide along .\a and AH from p to r and from </ to t' 'Plus, of course, 
brings tht5 final composition ol the frozen au.stciiite when freezing is 
com])leU* exactly to that which the molten mass had before freezing 
began. 

I'he heat evolved by this process of HoUdiftcatiou retards llie fall 
of temperature; but after this the rate ot cooling remains regular 
until T (750°) on the line Sa(.Ar,,) is reached, when a second retarda¬ 
tion occurs, due to tlie heal iil>erated by tlie passage within the 
pasty mass ol jiart oJf the iron and carbon from a state of mere 
.solution to that of dehtute combination in the ratio Fe^iC, forming 
inicroBcopic particle- of cementite, while the remainder of the iron 
and carl^Q continue dissolved in each otlier as austenite. This 
formation of cementite continues as the temperature falls, till at 
about 690“ C., (U, called Ar,..,) so much of the carbon (m this case 
about 010 %) and of the iron liave united m the form of cementite, 
that Uu5 composition of the remaining sohd-solution or ‘ motlier- 
metal " of auRteiute has reachwl that of the eutectoid, hard<«iite; 
%.e It now contains 0-90 % of carbon. I’he cementite which liaa thus 
far been forming may be called " pro-eutectoid " cementite, because 
it forms before the femaming austenite reaches the eutectoid 00m- 
poHiiion. As the temperature now falls past 690*^, this hardenite 
mother-metal in turn splits up, alter the fashion of eutectics, into 
alternate layers of ferrite and cementite grouped together as pearlite, 


so that tlie mass as a whole now becomes a mixture of pearlite with 
cementite. The iron thus liberated, as the ferrite of this pearlite, 
changes simultaneously to a-ferrite. The passage of this large 
quantity of carbon and iron, O'oo % of the tormer and i'2‘6 of the 
latter, from a state of mere solution as hardenite to one of definite 
chemical union as cementite, together with tlie passage of the iron 
itsolf from the y to the a state, evolves so much heat as actually to 
huat the mass up ho that it brighten.^ in a .striking manner. This 
phenomenon is c^Jed the " recakscence." 

Tluh change from au.stenite to femte and cementite, from tlie 7 
through the ji to the a state, is of course accompanied by the loas of 
the " hardening power," i.e. the power of being hardened by sudden 
cooling, because the essence of tliis hajdeuing is tlie retention of the ^ 
state. As shown in Alloys, PI., fig, 13, the slowly cooled steel now 
consists of kernels ol pearlite surrounded byenvelopCvS of the cementite 
which was horn of the austenite in cooling from T to U. 

23. To take a second case, molten hypo-eutcctoid steel of 0*20 % 
of carbon on freezing from K to passes in the like manner to the 
slate of .solid austenite, 7-iron with this 0*20 % of carbon disHolved 
in It Its further cooling undergoes three spontaneous retardations, 
one at K' (\r.^ about bzo"), at which part of the iron begins to isolate 
itself within the austenite motlier-metal in the form of envelopes of 
/i-fenrite, t e. of free iron of the allotropic modification, which 
surround.s tJic kernels or grains of the residual still undecomposed 
I>art of the austenite. At tlie second retardation, K" (Ar^, about 770®) 
this ferrite changes to the normal magnetic o-ferrite, so that the 
mass as a whole becomes magnetic. Moreover, tlic envelopes of 
ferrite which began forming at Ar^ continue to broarlen by the 
accession of more and more ferrite born from the austenite pro¬ 
gressively as the temperature sinks, till, by the time when Ar, (about 
690") IS rcaclieil, so mucli free lernte lias been formed tliat tlie re¬ 
maining motlmr-metal has been enriched to the composition of 
hardenite, i e. it now contains o-yo % of carbon. Again, as the 
temperature in turn falls past .\r, tins hardenite mother-metal splits 
up into cementite ami ferrite grouped together as pearlite, with the 
resulting recalescence, and the mass, as shown in Alloy.s, PI., fig. 12, 
then consists of kernels of pearlite surroumled by envelopes of ferrite. 
All these jihoiiomena are parallel wdtli tliose of 1*00 carbon .steel 
at this same critical point Ar,. As such Btisel cools slowly past Arg, 
Ar^ and Ai'i, it Joses its hardemng power progressively. 

in short, from .Ar* to Ar, the excess substance ferrite or cementite, 
in bypo- and liyjier-outectOKi steels respectively, progressively 
crystallizes out as a network or skeleton within the austcmle mother- 
metal, wjiich thus progressively approaches tbe composition of 
hardenite, reaching it at Ar,, and there splitting up mto ferrite and 
cemenlilc interstratified as pearlite. Further, any lerrite liberated 
at Aij, changes there from 7 to /If, and any present at Ar^ changes 
from ji to a. Hclwecii H and S, Ar^ and Arg occur together, as do 
Arj aud Arj between S and P' and Ar„ Ar.j and Ar, at S itselt: so 
that the.se critical points in these sjiecial cases are called Ar^.^, Ar*^, 
and respectively. The conest>onding critical points which 

occur during rise of temperature, with the reverse transformations, 
arc called Ac,, Ac.^, Ar,„ &c. A (Tschernofl) is the generic name, r 
rclcrs to lalhng temperature {refroidissani) and c to rising tempera¬ 
ture {(hauffant, Osmond). 

24. The freezing of molten cast iron of 2*50 % of carbon goes on 
selectively like that of these steels which we have been studying, 
till the enrichmout of the molten mother-metal in carlxin brings its 
carbon-content to B, 4*30 '!o, the eutectic ‘ carbon-content, i e that 
ol tlie greatest fusibility or luw'est melting point. At this point 
selection ceases ; tin* remaining molten metal freezes as a whole, aud 
in treezmg splits up into a conglomerate eutectic of (1) austenite of 
about 2-2 % of tarlxm, and therefore saturated willi that element, 
and (2) cementite; and wuth tlus eutectic is mixed the " primary " 
ausieiute which froze out as the temperature .sank from v to e'. 
The white-hot, sohcl, but soft mass is now a conglomerate of (t) 
" primary " austemte, (2) " outcctic " austenite arul (3) " eutectic " 
cementite. As the temperature sinks still farther, pro-entectoid 
cementite (sec § 22) forms progressive! in the austenite both primary 
and eutectic, and this pro-eutoctoid cementite as it come-s into 
existence tends to asKemble in the form of a network enveloping the 
kernels or grams of the austenite from which it springs. The reason 
tor its birth, of course, is that the solubility of carlwn in austenite pro- 
grc.ssively decreases as the temperature falls, from about 2 2 % at 
1130“ (a), to o-oo % at Ogo® (Ar,), as shown by the line aS, with the 
consequence that the austemte keeps rejecting in the form of this 
pro-eutoctoid cementite all carbon m excess of its saturation-point 
for the existing temperature. Here the mass consists of (i) primary 
austenite, (2) eutectic austenite and cementite interstratified and 
(3) pro-eutectoid cementite. 

This formation of cementite through the rejection of carbon by 
botli the primary and the eutectic austenite continues quite as in the 
case of I *00 % carbon steel, with impoverishment of the austenite to 
the hardenite or eutectoid ratio, and the splitting up of that hardenite 
into pearlite at Ar„ so that tho mass when cold finally consists of (1) 

^ Note the distinction between tho " eutectic ** or alloy of lowest 
freezing-point, 1130®. B, with 4*30 % of carbon, and the " eutectoid," 
hardenite and pearlite, or alloy of lowest transformation-point, 
690® S, with 0*90 ‘^0 of carbon. (See § 17.) 
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the primary auatoaite now itpUt up into kernels of poarUte surrounded 
bv envelopes of pro-eutectoid ccmentite, (a) the eutectic of cementite 
plus austenite, the latter of which has m like manner split up into a 
mixture of pearlite plus cementite. Such a mass is shown in 4. 
Here the black bat-like patches are the masses of pearhte plus pro- 
eutectoid cementite resulting from the splitthig up of the primary 
austenite. The magnification is too small to show the zeW striping 
of the pearlite. In the black-and-white ground mass the white is 
the eutectic cementite, and the black the eutectic austenite, now 
split up into pearlite and pro-eutectoid cementite, winch cannot here 
be distinguished from each otbei. 

25. As we pass to cases with higher and higher carbon-content, the 
primary austenite which freezes in cooling across region 2 forms a 



I'll. 4.—The constilulion of hyi>o-eutectic white or cementitifer- 
ous cast iron (washed metal), W. Campbell. The black Ixit-likc 
areas arc the primary anstenite, the zebra-marked ground mass the 
eutectic, composed of white stripes of cementite and black stripes of 
austenite. Both the, primary and eutectic austenite have changed in 
cooling info a mixture of pearlite and pro-eutectoul cementite, too 
hue to be distinguished liere. 

smaller and smaller proporlioti of the whole, and the austenile- 
cementite eutecUc which forms at the eulectic freezing-point, 1130° 
(ati), increases in amount until, when the carbon-content reaches the 
eutectic ratio, 4-30 %, tliore is but a single freezing-point, and the 
whole mass when solid is made up of this eutectic. If there is more 
than 4 30 % of carbon, then in cooling through region 3 the cxces.s 
ol carbon over this ratio freezes out as " primary " cementite. But 
in any event the changes which have just been described lor ca.st 
iron of 2'50 % of carbon occur in crossing region 7, and at Ar, 
(PSP'). 

Just as variations in the carbon-eontent shift tlic temperature of 
the freezing-range and of the various critical points, so do variations 
m the content of other elements, notably silicon, phosphorus, man¬ 
ganese, chromium, nickel and tungsten. Nickel and manganese 
lower these critical points, so that with 25 % of nickel .\r., lies below 
the common temperature 20° C. With 13 % of manganese Ar,, is verv 
low, and the austenite decomposes so slowly that it is preserved 
practically intact by sudden cooling. These steels then normally 
consist of 7-iron, modified by the large amount of nickel or manganese 
with which It is alloyed. They are non-magnetic or very feebly 
magnetic. Biif the critical points of such nickel .steel though thus 
iicpie.ssed, are not destroyed ; and if it is cooled in liquid air below 
its Ar.j, It passes to the e stale and becomes magnetic. 

26. 'Double Nature of the Carbon-Iron Diagram .—The part played 
by graplute in tlie constitution of the iron-carbon compounds, 
hitherto ignored for simplicity, is shown in fig 5. Ixioking at the 
matter m a broad way, in all these carhon-iron alloys, both steel and 
cast irons, part of the carbon may be dissolved in the iron, usually 
as austenite, e.g. in regions 2, 4, 5 and 7 of fig. i ; the rest, i.c. the 
caibon wliich is not dissolved, or the " undissolved carbon," forma 
either the definite carbide, cementite, Fe.,C, or else exists in the free 
state as grapliite. Now, just as fig i showa the constitution of these 
iron-carbon alloys for all temperatures and all percentages of carbon 
when the undissolved carbon exists as cementite, so there should be 
a diagram showing this constitution when all the undissolved carbon 
exists as graphite. In short, there are two distinct carbon-iron 
diagrams, the iron-cementite one shown in fig i and studied at 
length in §§ 22 to 2j, and the iron-graphite one shown in fig. 5 in 
unbroken lines, with the iron-cementitc diagram reproduced in 
broken lines for comparison. What here follows represents our 
present rather ill-established tiieory. These two diagrams naturally 
have much the same general shape, but though the boundaries of the 
several regions in the iron-cementite diagram arc known pretty 
accurately, and though the relative positions of the boundaries of the 


two di^ams are probably about as here shown, the exact topography 
of the iron-graphite diagram is not yet known. In it the normal con¬ 
stituents are, tor region II., molten metal + primary austenite ; for 
region III., molten metal + prima^ graphite; for rc^n IV., primary 
austenite; for region VII., eutectic austenite, eutectfc graphite, and a 
quantity of pro-eutectoid graphite which increases as we pass from 
the upper to the lower part ol the region, together with primary 
austenite at the left of the eutectic point B' and primary paphite at 
the right of that point. Thus when iron containing 2‘50 % of carbon 
(e. fig. I) solidifies, its carbon may form cementite following the 
cementite-austcnite diagram so that white, i.e. cementitiferous, cast 
iron results; or graphite, following the graphite-austenite diagram, 
so that ultra-grey, i.e. typical graphitic cast iron results; or, as 
usually happens, certain molecules may follow one diagram while the 
rest follow the other diagram, so that cast iron which has botli 
cementite and graphite results, as in most commercial grey cast iron, 
and typically m " mottled cast iron," in which there arc distinct 
patches of grey and others of white cast iron. 

Though carlxin passes far more readily under most conditions into 
the state of cementite than into that of graphite, yet of the two 
graphite is the more stable and cementite the less .stable, or the 
" metastabic " form. Thus cementite is always tending to change 
over into graphite by the reaction FcjC = 3Fe-i-Gr, though this 
tendency is often held in check by different causes; but graphite 
never changes back directly into cementite, at least according to our 
present tiieory. The fact that graphite may dissolve in the iron as 
austenite, and tliat when this latter again breaks up it is more likely 
to yield cementite than graphite, is only an apparent and not a real 
exception to tliis law of the greater stability of graphite than of 
cementite. 

Slow cooling, slow solidification, the presence of an alnmdance of 
carbon, and the jiresence of silicon, all favour the formation of 
grai'hite; rapid cooling, the presence of sulphur, and in most cases 
that of manganese, favour the formation of cementite. For in¬ 
stance, though in cast iron, which is rich in carbon, that carbon 
passes conqiarativcly easily into the state of graphite, yet in steel, 
which contams much less carbon, but little graphite forms under most 
conditions. Indeed, in tlie common structural steels which contain 
only very litiie carbon, hardly any of that carbon exists as graphite. 

27. Thermal Treatment. —The hardening, tempering and annealing 
of steel, the chilling and annealing ot cast iron, and the annealing of 
malleuhie tast iron arc exjdamed readily by the facts ju.st set forth. 

28. The hardening of steel consists in first transforming it into 
austenite by heating it up into region 4 of fig. i, and then quenching 
It, usually in cold water, so as to cool it very suddenly, and thus to 
deny the time which the complete transformation of the austenite 
info ferrite and cementite requires, and thereby (o catch much of 
the iron in transit in the hard brittle /S state. In the cold this trans¬ 
formation cannot take place, because of molecular rigidity or some 
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Fig. 5.-~Grapliite-austenite or stable carbon-iron, diagram. 

other impediment. The suddenly cooled metal is hard and brittle, 
because the cold / 3 -iron whicli it contains is hard and brittle. 

The degree of hardening which the steel undergoes increases wifii 
its carbon-content, chiefly because, during sudden cooling, the 
presence of carbon acts like a brake to impede the transformations, 
and thus to increase the quantity of fl-iron caught m transit, but 
proliably also in part because the hardness of this fi-irnn increases 
with its carbon-content. Tims, though sudden cooling has very 
little effect on steel of o-io % of carbon, it changes that of 1-50 % 
from a somewhat ductile body to one harder and more brittle than 
glass. 

29. The Tempering and Annealing of Steel .—But this sudden cooling 
goes too far, preserving so much p-iron ns to make the steel too brittle 
for most pui-poses. This brittleness 1 ^ tlierefore in general to be 
mitigated or “ tempered," unfortunately at tlie cost of losing part 
of the hardness proper, by reheating the liardened steel slightly. 
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usually to between 2oo° and 300° C., so as to relax the molecular 
rigidity and thereby to allow the arrested transformation to go on a 
little farther, shifting a little of the ;S-iron over into the a state. 
The higher the tempering - temperature, I'.r. that to which the 
hardened steel is thus reheated, the more is the molecular rigidity 
relaxed, the farther on does the transformation go, and the softer 
does the steel become ; so that, if the reheating reaches a dull- 
red heat, the transformation from austenite into ferrite and cementite 
complcte.s itself glowly, and when now cooled the steel is as soft and 
ductile as if it hail never been hardened. It is now said to be 
" annealed." 

30. Chilling cast iron-, i.e. hastening its cooling by casting it in a 
cool mould, favours the formation of cementite rather than of 
graphite in the freezing of the eutectic at aBi, and also, in case of 
hyper-eutectic iron, m the passage through region 3. Like the 
hardening of steel, it hinders the transformation of the austenite, 
whether primary or eutectic, into pearlitet cementite, and thus 
catches part of the iron in transit in the hard ji state. The annealing 
of such iron may 01 cur in either of two degrees— n small one, as in 
making common chilled cast iron objects, such as railway car wheels, 
or a great one, as in making malleable cast iron. In the former case, 
the objects are heated only to the neighbourhood of Ac,, say to 
730° C,, so that the /S-iron may slip into the a state, and the trans¬ 
formation of the austenite into pearlite and cementite may complete 
itself. The joint ellect of such chilling and such annealing is to make 
the metal much harder tlian if slowly cooled, because for each i 

of graphite which the chilling suppresses, 15 % of the glass-hard 
cementite is .substituted. Thus a cast iron which, if cooled slowly, 
would have been " grey,” i.e. would have consisted chiefly of graphite 
with pearlite and ferrite (which are all relatively soft bodies), if thu.s 
chilled and annealed consists of cementite and pearlite. But m 
most such cases, in spite of the annealing, this hardness is accom¬ 
panied by a degree of brittleness too great for most purposes. The 
process therefore is so managed that only the outer shell of the cast- 
mg is chilled, and that the interior remains graphitic, i.e. grey cast 
iron, soft and relatively malleable. 

31. In making malleable castings the annealing, i.e. the change 
towards the stable state of ferrite + graphite, is carried much farther 
by moans of a much longer and usually a higher heating than in the 
manufacture of chilled castings. The castings, initially of tvhite 
cast iron, are heated for about a week, to a temperature usually above 
730“ C. and often reaching goo° C. (1346° and 1652° F.). For about 
60 hours the heat is held at its liighcst point, from which it descends 
extremely slowly. The molecular freedom which this high tempera¬ 
ture gives enables the cementite to change gradually into a mixture 
of graphite and austenite with the resiilt that, after the castings 
have been cooled and their austenite has in cooling past Ac, changed 
into pearlite and ferrite, the mixture of cementite and pearlite of 
which they originally coasisted has now given place to one of fine or 
” temper " graphite and ferrite, with more or less pearlite according to 
the completeness of the tran.sfer of the carbon to the state of graphite. 

Why, then, is this material malleable, though the common grey 
cast iron, which is made up of about the same constituents and often 
in about the same proportion, is brittle ? The rca.son is that the 
particles of temper graphite which'are thus formed within the solid 
casting in its long annealing are so finely divided that they do not 
break up the continuity of the mass in a very harmful way ; whereas 
in grey cast iron both the eutectic graphite formed in solidifying, 
and also the primary graphite which, in case the metal is hyper¬ 
eutectic, forms in cooling through region 3 of fig. i, surrounded as 
It is by the still molten mother-metal out of which it is growing, 
form a nearly continuous skeleton of very large flakes, which do break 
up in a most harmful way the continuity of the mass of cast iron in 
which they are embedded. 

In carrying out this process the castings are packed in a mass of 
iron oxide, which at this temperature gradually removes the fine or 
'■ temper " grajihitc by oxidizing that in the outer crust to carbonic 
oxide, whereon the carbon farther in begins diffusing outwards by 
" molecular migration," to be itself oxidized on reaching the crust. 
This removal of graphite doubtless further stimulates the formation 
of graphite, by relieving the mechanical and perhaps the osmotic 
pressure. Thus, first, for the brittle glass-hard cementite there is 
gradually substituted the relatively hanniess temper graphite; and, 
second, even this is in part removed by surface oxidation. 

32. Fineness of Structure. —Each of these ancient processes thus 
consists essentially in .so manipulating the temperature that, out 
of the several possible constituents, the metal shall actually consist 
of a special set in special proportions. But in addition there is 
another very important principle underlying many of our thermal 
processes, viz. that the state of aggregation of certain of these con¬ 
stituents, and through it the properties of the metal as a whole, are 
profoundly affected by temperature manipulations. Thus, prior 
exposure to a temperature materially above Ac^ coarsens the struc¬ 
ture of most steel, in the sense of giving it when cold a coarse fracture, 
and enlarging the grains of pearlite, &c,, later found in the slowly 
cooled metal. This coarsening and the brittleness which accompanies 
it increase with the temperature to which the metal has been exposed. 
Steel which after a slow cooling from about 722“ C. will bend 166“ 
before breaking, will, after slow cooling from about 1050° C., bend 
only 18° before breaking. This injury fortunately can be cured 


either by reheating the .steel to .^c., when it " refines," i.e. returns 
spontaneously to its fine-grained ductile state {cooling past Ar^ does 
not have this effect) ; or by breaking up the coarse grains by mechani¬ 
cal distortion, e.g. by forging or rolling. For instance, if steel has 
been coarsened by heating to 1400“ C., and if, when it has cooled 
to a lower temperature, say 850° C. we forge it, its grain-size and 
ductility when cold will be approximately those which if would have 
had if heated only to S^o". Hence steel which has been heated very 
highly, whether for welding, or for greatly softening it so that it can 
be rolled to the desired shape with but little expenditure of power, 
ought later to be refined, either by reheating it from below Arj to 
slightly above ACj or by rolling it after it has cooled to a relatively 
low temperature, i e. by having a low "finishing temperature." 
Steel castings have initially the extremely coarse structure due to 
cooling without mechanical distortion from their very high tempera¬ 
ture of solidification; they arc " annealed," i.e. tliis coarseness 
and the conseijuent brittleness are removed, by reheating them much 
above Ac,, which also relieves the internal stresses due to the different 
rales at which different layers cool, and hence contract, during and 
after solidification. For steel containing less than about 0-13 % 
of carbon, the embrittling temperature is in a different range, near 
700° C., and such steel refines at temperatures above 900° C. 

33. The Possibilities of Thermal Treatment .—When we consider 
the great number of different regions in fig. 1, each with its own 
set of constituents, and rememher that by different rates of 
cooling from different temperatures we can retain in the cold 
metal these different sets of constituents in widely varying 
proportions; and when we further reflect that not only the 
proportion of each constituent present but also its state of 
aggregation can be controlled by thermal treatment, we sec 
how vast a field is here opened, how great a variety of different 
properties can be induced in any individual piece of steel, how 
enonnous the variety of properties thus attainable in the different 
varieties collectively, especially since for each percentage of 
carbon an incalculable number of varieties of steel may be made 
by alloying it with different proportions of such elements as 
nickel, chromium, &c. As yet there has been only the roughest 
survey of certain limited areas in this great field, the further 
exploration of which will enormously increase the usefulness 
of this wonderful metal. 

34. Alloy steels have come into extensive use for important 
special purposes, and a very great increase of their use is to 
be expected. The chief ones are nickel steel, mangane.se steel, 
chrome steel and chrome-tungsten steel. The general order of 
merit of a given variety or specimen of iron or steel may he 
measured by the degree to which it combines strength and 
hardness with ductility. These two classes of properties tend 
to exclude each other, for, as a general rule, whatever tends 
to make iron and steel hard and strong tends to make it corre¬ 
spondingly brittle, and-hence liable to break treacherously, 
especially under shock. Manganese steel and nickel steel form 
an important exception to this rule, in being at once very strong 
and hard and extremely ductile. Nickel steel, which usually 
contains from 3 to 3'5o % of nickel and about 0-25 % of carbon, 
combines very great tensile strength and hardness, and a very 
high limit of elasticity, with great ductility. Its combination 
of ductility with strength and hardening power has given it very 
extended use for the armour of war-vessels. For instance, 
following Krupp’s formula, the side and barbette armour of 
war-vessels is now generally if not universally made of nickel 
steel containing about 3-25 % of nickel, 0 40 % of carbon, 
and I 50% of chromium, deeply carburized on its impact face. 
Here the merit of nickel steel is not so much that it resists 
perforation, as that it does not crack even when deeply penetrated 
by a projectile. The combination of ductility, which lessens the 
tendency to break when overstrained or distorted, with a very 
high limit of elasticity, gives it great value for shafting, the 
merit of which is measured by its endurance of the repeated 
stresses to which its rotation exposes it whenever its alignment 
is not mathematically straight. The alignment of marine 
shafting, changing with every passing wave, is an extreme 
example. Such an intermittently applied stress is far more 
destructive to iron than a continuous one, and even if it is 
only half that of the limit of elasticity, its indefinite repetition 
eventually causes rupture. In a direct competitive test the 
presence of 3'25 % of nickel increased nearly sixfold the 
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number of rotations which a steel shaft would endure before¬ 
breaking. 

35. As actually made, manganese steel contains about 12 % 
of manganese and 1 -50 % of carbon. Although the presence 
of I’SO % of manganese makes steel relatively brittle, and 
although a further addition at first increases this brittleness, so 
that steel containing between 4 and 5-5 % can be pulverized 
under the hammer, yet a still further increase gives very great 
ductility, accompanied by great hardness—a combination of 
properties which was not possessed by any other known substance 
when this remarkable alloy, known as Hadfield’s manganese 
steel, was discovered. Its ductility, to which it owes its value, is 
profoundly affected by the rate of cooling. Sudden cooling 
makes the metal extremely ductile, and slow cooling makes it 
brittle. Its behaviour in this respect is thus the opjwsite of 
that of carbon steel. But its great hardness is not materially 
affected by the rate of cooling. It is used extensively for objects 
which require both hardness and ductility, such as rock-crushing 
machinery, railway crossings, mine-car wheels and safes. The 
burglar’s blow-pipe locally " draws the temper,” i.e. softens a 
spot on a hardened carbon steel or chrome steel safe by simply 
heating it, so that as soon as it has again cooled he can drill 
through it and introduce his charge of dynamite. But neither 
this nor any other procedure softens manganese steel rapidly. 
Vet this very fact that it is unalterably hard has limited its use, 
because of the great difficulty of cutting it to shape, which has 
in general to be done with emery wheels instead of the usual 
iron-cutting tools. Another defect is its relatively low clastic 
limit. 

36. Chrome steel, which usually contains about 2 % of chromium 
and o-8o to 2 % of carbon, owes its value to combining, when 
in the “ hardened ” or suddenly cooled state, intense hardness 
with a high elastic limit, so that it is neither deformed permanently 
nor cracked by extremely violent shocks. For this reason it is 
the material generally if not always used for armour-piercing 
projectiles. It is much used also for certain rock-crushing 
machinery (the shoes and dies of stamp-mills) and for safes. 
'J'hcse are made -of alternate layers of soft wrought iron and 
chrome steel hardened by sudden cooling. The hardness of the 
hardened chrome steel resists the burglar’s drill, and the ductility 
of the wrought iron the blows of his sledge. 

Vanadium in small quantities, 0-15 or 0-20 %, is said to improve 
steel greatly, especially in increasing its resistance to shock 
and to often-repeated stress. But the improvement may be 
due wholly to the considerable chromium content of these so- 
called vanadium steels. 

37. Tungsten steel, which usually contains from 5 to 10% of 
tungsten and from i to 2 % of carbon, is used for magnets, 
because of its great retentivity. 

38. Chrome-tungsten or High-speed Steel. —Steel with a large 
content of both chromium and tungsten has the very valuable 
property of “ red-hardness,” i.e. of retaining its hardness and 
hence its power of cutting iron and other hard substances, 
even when it is heated to dull redness, say 600" C. (1112° F.) by 
the friction of the work which it is doing. Hence a machinist 
can cut steel or iron nearly six times as fast with a lathe tool 
of this steel as with one of carbon steel, because with the latter 


the cutting speed must be so slow that the cutting tool is not 
heated by the friction above say 250° C. (482° F.), lest it he unduly 
softened or “ tempered ” (§ 29). Tliis effect of chromium, 
tungsten and carbon jointly consists essentially in raising the 
'■ tempering temperature,” i.e. that to which the metal, in which 
bv suitable thermal treatment the iron molecules have been 
brought to the allotropic y or fd state or a mixture of both, can 
be heated without losing its hardness through the escape of that 
iron into the « state. In short, the.se elements seem to impede 
the allotropic change of the iron itself. The composition of this 
steel is as follows 


Carbon 
Manganese. 
Chromium . 
Tungsten . 


The usual limits. Apparently the best. 
. 0-32 to 1-28 0-68 to 0-67 

. 0-03 ,, 0-30 0-07 „ O-II 

. 2-2) „ 7-i)2 5 - 9.5 „ 5-47 

. 0-25 ,, 25'45 17-81 „ l8-ig 


39. Impurities. —The properties of iron and steel, like those 
of most of the metals, are profoundly influenced by the presence 
of small and sometimes extremely small quantities of certain 
impurities, of which the most important are phosphorus and 
sulphur, the former derived chiefly from apatite (phosphate of 
lime) and other minerals which accompany the iron ore itself, 
the latter from the pyrite found not only in most iron ores but 
in nearly all coal and coke. All commercial iron and steel 
contain more or less of both these impurities, the influence of 
which is so strong that a variation of 0-01 %, i.e. of one part in 
10,000, of either of them has a noticeable effect. The best tool 
steel should not contain more than 0-02 % of either, and in 
careful practice it is often specified that the phosphorus and 
sulphur respectively shall not exceed 0-04 and 0-05 % in the 
steel for important bridges, or 0 06 and 0-07 % in rail steel, 
though some very prudent engineers allow as much as -085 % 
or even o-io % of phosphorus in rails. 

40. The specific effect of phosphorus is to make the metal 
cold-short, i.e. brittle in the cold, apparently because it increases 
the size and the sharpness of demarcation of the crystalline 
grains of which the mass is made vip. The specific effect of sulphur 
is to make the metal red-short, i.e. brittle when at a red heat, 
by forming a network of iron sulphide which encases these 
crystalline grains and thus plays the part of a weak link in a 
strong chain. 

41. Oxygen, probably dissolved in the iron as ferrous oxide 
FeO, also makes the metal red-short. 

42. Manganese by itself rather lessens than increases the 
malleableness and. indeed, the general merit of the metal, but 
it is added intentionally, in quantities even as large as 1-5% 
to palliate the effects of sulphur and oxygen. With sulphur 
it forms a sulphide which draws together into almost harmless 
drops, instead of encasing the grains of iron. With oxygen it 
probably forms manganous oxide, which is less harmful than 
ferrous oxide. (.See § 35.) 

43. Ores of Iron. —Even though the earth seems to be a huge 
iron meteor with but a thin covering of rock.s, the exasperating 
proneness of iron to oxidize explains readily why this metal is 
only rarely found native, except in the form of meteorites. 
There are four important iron ores, magnetite, haematite, 
limonite and siderite, and one of less but still considerable 
importance, pyrite or pyrites. 

44. Magnetite, FejO,, contains 72-41 % of iron. It crystallizes in 
the cubical sy.stem, often in beautiful octahedra and rhombic 
<lodecabedra. It is black with a biack streak. Its specific gravity 
IS 5-2, and its hardness 5-5400-5. Itis very magnetic, and sometimes 
[wlar. 

45. Haematite, or red haematite, Fe.,Oj, contains 70 of iron 
It crystallizes in the rhombohedral system. Its colour varies from 
brilliant bluisli-grey to deep red. Its streak is always red. Its 
specific gravity is 5-3 and its hardness 5-3 to 0-5. 

4O. Limonite, ZFejOj, SHjO, contains 517-y of iron. Its colour 
varies from light Iirown to black. Its streak is yellowish-black, 
its specific gravity 3-6 to 4-0, and its hardness 5 to 5-5. Limonite 
and the related minerals, turgite, liFe., 0 ,4 HoO, and gOthite, 
FCjO.-l-HjO, are grouped togetiier under the term “brown haema¬ 
tite.” 

47. Siderite, or spathic- iron ore, FeCO^, cryst-'dlizes in the rhonibo- 
hedral system and contains 4S-28 % ol iron. Its colour varies from 
ycllowish-brown to grey. Its specific gravity is 3-7 to 3-9, and its 
hardness 3-5 to 4-5. The clayey siderite of the British co^ mea.sures 
is called “ clay band,” and that containing bituminous matter 
is called " black band." 

48. Pyrite, FeSj, contains 46-7 % of iron. It crystalUzes in the 
cubic system, usually in culies, pentagonal dodecahedra or octa¬ 
hedra, often of great beauty and perfection. It is golden-yellow, 
with a greenish or brownish-black streak. Its specific gravity is 
4-83 to 5-2, its hardness 6 to 6-5. Though it contains far too much 
sulphur to be used in iron manufacture without first being de.siilphur- 
ized, yet great quantities of slightly cupriferous pyrite, after yidding 
nearly all their sulphur in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and 
most of the remainder in the wet extraction ol their copper, arc then 
used under the name of " blue billy ” or " puqile ore, ’ as an ore of 
iron, a use which is likely to incre.ase greatly in importance with the 
gradual exhaustion of the richest deposits of the oxidized ores. 

49. The Ores actually Impure. —As these five minerals actually 
exist in the earth’s crust they are usually more or less impure 
chemically, and they are almost always mechanically mixed with 
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barren mineral matter, such as quartz, limestone and clay, 
collectively called “ the gangue.” In some cases the iron-bearing 
mineral, such as magnetite or haematile, can be separated from 
the gangue after crushing, either mechanically or magnetically, 
so that the part thus enriched or “ concentrated ” alone need be 
smelted. 

50. Geological /igc. - The Archaeati crystalline rocks abound 
in deposits of magnetite and red haematite, many of them very 
large and rich. These of course are the olde.st of our ores, and 
from deposits of like age, especially those of- the more readily 
decomposed silicates, has come the iron which now exists in the 
siderites and red and brown haematites of the later geological 
formations. 

51. The World's Supply of Iron Ore .—The iron ores of the 
earth's crust will probably suffice to supjjly our needs for a 
very long period, perhaps indeed for many thousand years. 
It is true that an official statement, which is here reproduced. 


Tmile II.— I'ni/csiur Tornebohm's EsiimtUe oj the World’s 
Ore Supply 


Country. 

W’ork.able 

l.>eposits. 

Annual 

Output. 

Annual Con- 
MUiiption. 


Ions. 

tons. 

tons. 

United Stales 

1.100,000,000 

55,000,000 

35,000,000 

Great Britain 

1,000,000,000 

14,000,000 

20,000,01 »0 

Ciermany 

2,^00,000,000 

21,000,000 

24.000.000 

Spain .... 

‘)0()^(KX),000 

8.000,000 

1,000,000 

Russia and lunland 

1 , 'jOO.OOO.OOO 

4.000,000 

6,000,000 

France .... 

1,500,000,000 

(>.000,000 

8,000,000 

Sweden .... 

1,000,000.000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

-\n.slna-Hunf?ar\ 
Other countries . 

1 ,200,000,000 

3,000,000 

-),()< )0,0(J0 

4.000,000 

1,000,000 

Total , 

1(1,00(1.000 

100.000.000 

I00,000,00f> 


Note to Table Though this estimate seems, to be near the truth as 
rfg.vrds tlie British ores, it does not credit tlie United States with 
one-tenth, if indeed with one twentieth, of their true quantity as 
estimated by that country's fwoluyical Surr ey in 1007, 

given in igos by Professor Tornebohm to the Swedish parliament, 
credited tlie world with only r 0,000,000,000 tons of ore, and that, 
if the consumption of iron should continue to increase hereafter 
as it did between 1803 and jyo6, this quantity would last only 
until 1046. How then can it be that there is a supply for 
thousands of years ? The two assertions are not to be reconciled 
by pointing out that Professor Tornebohm underestimated, for 
instance crediting the United State.? with only i-i billion tons, 
whereas the United States Geological Survey’s expert credits 
that country with from ten to twenty times this quantity ; 
nor by pointing out that only certain parts of Kurope and a 
relatively small part of North America have thus far been 
carefully explored for iron ore, and that the rest of these two 
continents and South America, Asia and Africa may reasonably 
be expected to yield very great stores of iron, and that pyrite, 
one of the richest and most abundant of ores, has not Ircen 
included. Important as these considerations are, they are 
much less important than the fart (hat a very large proportion 
of tlie rocks of the earth’s crust eontain more or less iron, and 
Uierefore are potential iron ores. 

52. What Constitute<: an Iron Ore .—Whether a ferruginous 
rock is or is not ore is purely' a question of current demand and 
supply. Tlial is ore from which there is reasonable hope that 
metal can be extracted with inofit, if not to-day, then within a 
reasonable length of time. Rock containing 2J % of gold is an 
extraordinarily rich gold ore ; that with 2J of copper is a 
profitable one to-day ; that containing ziof iron is not so 
to-day, for the sole reason that its iron cannot be extracted with 
profit in competition with the existing richer ores. But it will 
become a profitable ore as soon as the richer ore shall have 
been exhausted. Very few of the ores which are mined to-day 
contain less than 25 % of iron, and some of them contain over 
(10%. As these richest ores are exhausted, poorer and poorer 
ones will be used, and the cost of iron will increase progressively 
if measured either in units of the actual energy used in mining 


and smelting it, or in its power of purchasing animal Mid vegetable 
products, cotton, wool, corn, &c., the supply of which is renewable 
and inde^ capable of very great increase, but probably not if 
measured in its power of purchasing the various mineral products, 
e.g. the other metals, coal, petroleum and the precious stones, 
of which the supply is limited. This is simply one instance of the 
inevitable progressive increase in cost of the irrecreatable mineral 
relatively to the recreatable animal and vegetable. When, in 
the course of centuries, the exhaustion of richer ores shall have 
forced us to mine, crush and concentrate mechanically or by 
magnetism the ores which contain only 2 or 3 % of iron, then 
the cost of iron in the ore, measured in terms of the energy 
needed to mine and concentrate it, will be comparable with the 
actual cost of the copper in the ore of the copper-mines of to-day. 
But, intermediate in richness between these two extremes, the 
iron ores mined to-day and these 2 and 3 % ores, there is an 
incalculably great quantity of ore capable of mechanical concen¬ 
tration, and another perhaps vaster store of ore which we do 
not yet know how to concentrate mechanically, so that the day 
when a pound of iron in the ore will cost as much as a pound of 
copper in the ore costs to-day is immeasurably distant. 

53. Future Cost oj Ore. —The cost of iron ore is likely to rise 
much less rapidly than that of coal, because the additions to our 
known supply are likely to be very much greater in the case of 
ore than in that of coal, for the reason that, while rich and great 
iron ore beds may exist anywhere, those of coal are confined 
chiefly to the farboniferous formation, a fact which has led to the 
systematic survey and measurement of this formation in most 
countries. In short, a very large part of the ctirth's coal supply 
is known and measured, but its iron ore supply is hardly to he 
guessed. On the other hand, the cost of iron ore is likelv to 
rise much faster than that of the potential aluminium ores, 
clay and its derivatives, because of the vast extent and richness 
of the deposits of tliis latter class. It is possible that, at some 
remote day, aluminium, or one of its alloys, may become the 
great structural material, and iron he used chiefly for those 
objects for which it is especially fitted, such as magnets, springs 
and cutting tools. 

In passing, it may be noted that the cost of the ore itself forms 
a relatively small part of the cost even of the cruder forms of steel, 
hardly a quarter of the cost of such simple products as rails, and an 
insignificant part of the cost of many most important finished 
objects, .such as magnets, cutting tools, springs and wire, for which 
iron is almost indispensable. Thus, if the use of ores very much 
poorer than those we now treat, and the need of concciitratiiig them 
mechanically, were to double the cost of a pound of iron in the 
concentrated ore ready for smelting, that would increase the cost of 
rails by only one quarter. Hence the addition to the cost of finished 
steel objects which is due to our being forced to use progressively 
jHiorer and jxiorcr oros is likely to be much less than the addition 
<lue to the progressive nse in the cost of coal and in the cost of labour, 
because of the ever-rising .scale of living. The effect of each of these 
additions will be lessened by the future improvements in proees.ses 
of manufacture, and more particularly by the progressive replace¬ 
ment of that opliemeral source of energy, coal, by the secular sources, 
the winds, waves, tides, sunshine, tlie earth's heat and, greatest of 
all, its momentum. 

54. Ore Supply oj the Chief Iron-making Countries. —The 
United .States mine nearly all of their iron ores, Austria-Hungaiy', 
Russia and France mine the greater part of theirs, but none of 
these countries exports much ore. Great Britain and Germany, 
besides mining a great deal of ore, still have to import much 
from Spain, Sweden and in the case of Germany from Luxemburg, 
although, because of the customs arrangement between these 
last two countries, thus importation is not usually reported. 
Belgium imports nearly all of its ore, while Sweden and Spain 
export most of the ore which they mine. 

55. (treat Britain has many valuable ore beds, some rich in iron, 

many of them near to beds of coal and to the sea-coast, to canals or 
to navigable rivers. They extend from Northamptonshire to near 
Glasgow. About two-thirds of the ore rained is clayey sideritc. 
In 1905 the Cleveland district in North 'Vorkshire supjilied 41 % 
of the total British product of iron ores; Lincolnshire, 74-8 ; 

Northamptonshire, I3'9 % ; L.eicestershire, 47%; Cumberland, 
8 6 % ; North Lancashire, 27 % ; Staflordshire, 61 % ; and’ 
Scotland, 57 %. The annual production of British iron ore reached 
18,031,957 tons in 18K2, but in 1905 it had fallen to 14,590,703 tons. 
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valued at £3,482,184. In addition 7,344,786 tons, or about half'I 
as much as was mined in Great Britiain, were imported, 78-5 % of 
it from Spain. The most important British ore deposit U the Ijjwer 1 
Cleveland bed of oolitic sidorite in the Middle Lias, near Middles- 
borough. It is from 10 to 17 ft. thick, and its ore contains about 
30 % of iron. 

56. Geographical DisIribtiHon of the Britieh Warks. —Most of the 
British iron works lie in and near the important coal-helds in 
Scotland between the mouth of the Clyde and the Forth, in Cleveland 
and Durham, in Cumberland and Lancashire, in south Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire,in Staffordshire and Northamptonshire, 
and m south Wales in spite of its tedr of ore. 

The most important gtoup is that of Cleveland and Durham, 
whicli makes about one-Uiird of all the British pig iron. It has the 
great Cleveland ore bed and the excellent Durnam coal near tide¬ 
water at Middlesbrough. most important seat of the manu- 
lacture of cutlery and the fiimr kinds of steel is at Sheffield. 

37. Tile Untied States have great deposits of ore in many diflerent 
places The rich beds near Lake Superior, chiefly red haematite, 
yielding at preseutabout 55 % of iron, are thought to contain between 
ij and 2 billion toii.s, and the red and brown haematites of the 
southern states about 10 bUliOT tons. The middle states. New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are known to have many great 
deiKisits of rich magnetite, which supplied a very large pro¬ 
portion of tlic American ores till the discovery of the very cheaply 
mined ores ol Lake Superior. In 1906 these latter formed 80 % 
oi the American production, and the southern states supplied 
about 13 % of it, while the rich deposits of the middle stales are 
husbanded in accordance with the law that ore bodies are drawn 
on in the order of their apparent profitableness. 

The most important American iroii-maliing district is in ami 
alxiut Pittsburg, to whose cheap coal the rich Lake Superior ores are 
brought nearly 1000 m , about four-fifths of the distance ui tlic large 
ore steamers of the Great Ijikes. Chicago, nearer to the Lake ores, 
though rather far from tlie Pittsburg coal-field, is a very important 
centre for rail-making for tb« railroads of the western states. Ohio, 
the T^ike Erie end of New York State, eastern Pennsylvania and 
MarylHiid liave very important works, the ore for which comes in 
part Irom Lake Superior and in part from Pennsylvania, New York 
and Cuba, and the fuel from Pennsylvania and its neighlmurhood. 
Tennessee and Alabama m tlic south rely on southern ore and fuel. 

58. Germany gels about two-thirds of her total ore .supply from 
the great Jurassic '' Mmetle " ore dejiosit of Luxemburg and Lorraine, 
which reaches also into Prance and Belgium. In spite of its contain¬ 
ing only about 30 % of iron, this deposit is of very great value 
Ixicause of its great size, and of the consequent small cost of mining. 
It stretches through an area of about 8 m wide and 40 m. long, and 
m some places it is nearly Oo ft. thick. There are valuable deposits 
also in Siegerland and in many other parts of tlie country. 

50, Sweden has abundant, rich and very pure iron ores, but her 
lack ol coal has restricted her iron manufacture chiefly to the very 
imrcst and best cla.sses of iron and steel, in making which her thrifty 
and intelligent iieople have developed very rare skill The magnetite 
ore IhkIics which supply tins industry lie in a band about 180 m. long, 
reaching from a little nortli of Stockholm westerly toward the 
Norwegian frontier, between the latitudes 59® and 61'' N. In Swedish 
Lapland, near the Arctic circle, are the great Gelhvara, Kirunavara 
and Luos.savara magnetite beds, among the largest in Europe. 
From these beds, which in some parts are about 300 ft. thick, much 
ore IS sent to Germany and Great Britain. 

00. Other Countries.—Spain has large, ricli and pure iron ore 
lieds, near both her northern and her southern sea coast. She exports 
alioul yo i;,, of all the iron ore which she mines, most of it to England. 
France draws most of her iron ore from her own part of the great 
Minctte ore deposit, and from those parts of it winch were taken from 
her when she lost Alsace and Lorrame. Russia's most valuable ore 
dejKisit is the very large and easily rained one of Knvoi Rog in the 
south, fi-nm which conies about half of the Rmssiaii iron ore. It is 
near the Donetz coal-field, the largest in Europe. There are also 
important ore beds in the Urals, near tlic border of Finland, and at the 
soiitli of Moscow. In Austria-Hungary, beside.s the famous Styrian 
Erzberg, witli its sidente ore bed about 450 ft. thick, there are cheaply 
mined but poor and impure ores near Prague, and important ore beds 
in bolli northern and southern Hungary. Algeria, Canada, Cuba 
and India have valuable ore bodies. 

61 Richness of Iron Ores. —The American ores now mined are 
decidedly richer than tliosc of most European countries. To make 
a ton of pig iron needs only about l -9 tons of ore in the United States, 
2 tons in Sweden and Russia, 2 4 tons in Great Briuin and Germany, 
and alxiut 27 tons in France and Belgium, while about 3 tons of the 
nati ve British ores are needed pejr ton of pig iron. 

62. The general scheme of iron manufacture is shown dk- 
grammatically in fig. 6. To put the iron contained in iron ore 
into a state in which it can be used as a metel requires essentially, 
first its deoxidation, and second its separation from tito other 
miaeral matter, such as clay, quartz, &c., with which it is found 
associated. Tliese two things are done simultaneously by heating 
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and melting the ore in contact with coke, charcoal or anthracite, 
in the iron blast furnace, from which issue intermittently two 
molten streams, the iron now deoxidized and incidentally 
carburized by the fuel with which it has been in contact, and 
the mineral matter, now called “ slag.” This crude cast iron, 
called “ pig iron,” may be run from the blast furnace directly 



into moulds, which give the metal the final shape in which it 
is to be used in the arts; but it is almost always either remelted, 
following path 1 of fig. 6, and then cast into castings of cast 
iron, or converted into wrought iron or steel by purifying it, 
following path 2. 

11 it IS to follow path I, the castingB into which it is made may be 
either (a) grey or (t) chiukl or (r) malleable. Grey iron eastings are 
made by remelting the pig iron either in a small shaft or " cupola " 
furnace, or in a reverberatory or " air " furnace, with very little 
ihange of chemical composition, and then casting it directly into 
suitable moulds, usually of either " baked," i.e. oven-dried, or 
'■ green," i.e. moist undcied, sand, but sometimes of iron covered 
with a refractory coating to protect it from Iwing melted or over¬ 
heated by the molten cast iron. The general procedure m the manu¬ 
facture of chilled and of malleable castings has been described in 
§§30 and 31. 

If the pig iron is to follow path 2, the purification which converts 
it into wrought iron or steel consists cliiefly in oxidizing and therehy 
removing its c.arbon, phosphorus and other impurities, while it is 
molten, cither by means of the oxygen of atmospheric air blown 
through it as in the Bessemer process, or by the oxygen of iron ore 
stored into it as in the puddling and Bell-Krupp processes, or by 
both together as in the open hearth process. 

On its way from the blast furnace to the converter or oficn hearth 
lurnace the pig iron is often passed through a great reservoir called 
a ■' mixer," wliich acts also as an equalizer to lessen the variation in 
composition of the cast iron, and as a purifier, removing part of the 
sulphur and silicon. 

63. Shaping and Adfusting Processes. —Besides the.se ex¬ 
traction and purification proces-ses there are those of adjust¬ 
ment and shaping. The adjusting processes adjust either the 
ultimate composition, e.g. carburizing wrought iron by long 
heating in contact with charcoal (cementation), or the proximate 
composition or constitution, as in the hardening, tempering 
and annealing of steel already described (§§ 28, 29), or both, 
as in the process of making malleable cast iron (S sO- The 
shaping processes include the mechanical ones, such as rolling, 
forging and wire-drawing, and the remelting ones such as the 
crucible process of melting wrought iron or steel in crucibles 
and casting it in ingots for the manufacture of the best kinds 
of tool steel. Indeed, the remelting of cast iron to make grey 
iron castings belongs here. This ckssification, though it helps 
to give a general idea of tiie subject, yet like most of its kind 
cannot be applied rigidly. Thus the crucible process in its 
American form both carburizes and remelts, and the open 
hearth process is often used rather for rcmelting than for 
purifying. 

64. The iron blast furnace, a crude but very efficient piece 
of apparatus, is an enormous shaft usually about 80 ft. high 
and 20 ft. wide at its widest part. It is at all times full from 
top to bottom, somewhat as sketched in figs. 7 and 8, of a solid 
column of lumps of fuel, ore and limestone, which are charged 
through a hopper at the top, and de.scend slowly ax the lower 
end of the column is eaten off through the burning away of 
its coke by means of very hot air or " blast ” blown through 
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Fig. 7.—Section of Diuiucsne lilast l‘uni:icc. 

OG, Flanges on the ore bucket; I*, finder notch; 

TIH, Fixed flanges on the top of KK', Water cooled boxes ; 

the furnace : S. Klast ]>ipe; 

I. Coiinterweighted false bell; T, Cable for allowing conical 

K, Main bell; bottom of bucket to 

O, Tuyere ; droj). 


holes or “ tuyeres ” near the bottom or “ hearth,” and through 
the melting away, by the heat thus generated, both of the iron 
itself which has been deoxidized in its descent, and of the other 
minerals of the ore, called the “ gangue,” which unite with the 



Lumps of Coin: - 

Lumps of Iron Ore 
Lamps of Lime .-■•,.•.-4.0 


Drops of Slot — .— 1 

Drops or—* 4 *- 4 * 4 i 
Isyer of Molten Slug- ■■ 
Loyer of Molten Iron • ■ 


* The ore and lime actually exist here in powder. They are 
.shown in lump form because of the dilhculty of presenting to tin- 
eye their powdered state. 

lime of the limestone and the a.sh of the fuel to form a complex 
molten silicate called the “ cinder ” or “ slag.” 

Interpenetrating this descending column of solid ore, limestone 
and coke, there is an upward rushing column of hot gases, the 
atmospheric nitrogen of the blast from the tuyeres, and the 



Fig. (j. —Method of Iransferring charge from bucket to main charg¬ 
ing bell, without permitting escape of furnace gas (lettering :is m 
i>B- 7 )- 

carbonic oxide from the combustion of the coke by that blast. 
The upward ascent of the column of gases is as swift as the 
descent of the solid charge is slow. The former occujiies but a 
very few seconds, the latter from 12 to 15 hours. 
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In the upper part of the furnace the caroonic oxide deoxidizes 
the iron oxide of the ore by such reactions as xCO+FeOj= 
Fe+xCOj. Part of the resultant carbonic acid is again de¬ 
oxidized to carbonic oxide by the surrounding f uel, CO.> + C= 2 CO, 
and the carbonic oxide thus formed deoxidizes more iron oxide, 
&c. As indicated in fig. 7, before the iron ore has descended 
very far it has given up hearly the whole of its oxygen, and thus 
lost its power of oxidizing the rising carbonic oxide, so that 
from here down the atmosphere of the furnace consists essentially 
of carbonic oxide and nitrogen. 

But the transfer of heat from the rising gases to the sinking 
solids, which has been going on in the upper part of the furnace, 
continues as the .solid column gradually sinks downward to 
the hearth, till at the “ fusion level ” (A in fig. 7) the solid 
matter has become .so hot that the now deoxidized iron melts, 
as does the slag as fast as it is formed by the union of its three 
constituents, the gangue, the lime re.sulting from the decom- 
po.sition of the limestone and the ash of the fuel. Hence from 
this level down the only solid matter is the coke, in lumps which 
are burning rapidly and hence shrinking, while between them 
the molten iron and slag trickle, somewhat as sketched in fig. 8, 
to collect in the hearth in two layers as distinct as water and 
oil, the iron below, the .slag above. 

As they collect, the molten iron is drawn off at intervals 
through a hole A (fig. 8), temporarily slopped with clay, at the 
very bottom, and the slag through another hole a little higher 
up, called the “ cinder notch.” Thus the furnace may be said 
to have four zones, those of (i) deoxidation, (2) heating, (3) 
melting, and (4) collecting, though of course the heating is 
really going on in all four of them. 

In its slow descent the deoxidized iron nearly saturates 
itself with carbon, of which it usually contains between 3-5 
and 4 %j taking it in part from the fuel with which it is in such 
intimate contact, and in part from the finely divided carbon 
deposited within the very lumps of ore, by the reaction 2('0 — 
(i I CO... This carburizing is an indispensable part of the process, 
because through it alone can the iron be made fusible enough 
to melt at the temperature which can be generated in the furnace, 
and only when liquid can it be separated readily and completely 
from the .slag. In fact, the molten iron is heated so far above 
its melting point that, instead of being run at once into pigs 
as is usual, it may, without solidifying, be carried even several 
miles in large clay-lined ladles to the mill where it is to be 
converted into steel. 

65. The juel has, in addition to its duties of deoxidizing 
and carburizing the iron and yielding the heal needed for melting 
both the iron and slag, the further task of desulphurizing the 
iron, probably by the reaction FeSn CaO + C=Fe-(-CaS + CO. 

The desulphurizing effect of this transfer of the sulphur from 
union with iron to union willi calcium is due to the fact that, whereas 
iron sulphide dissolves readily in the molten metallic iron, calcium 
sulphide, in the presence of a slag rich in lime, does not, but by 
preference enters the slag, which may thus absorb even as much as 
3 “i, of sulphur. This action is of great imjiortance whether the 
metal is to lie used as cast iron or is to be converted into wrought 
iron or steel. In the former case there is no later chance to remove 
sulphur, a minute quantity of which docs great harm by leading 
to the formation of cementite instead of graphite and ferrite, and 
thus making the cast-iron castings too hard to be cut to exact shape 
with steel tools ; in the latter case the converting or purifying pro¬ 
cesses, which are essentially oxidizing ones, though they remove 
the other impurities, carbon, silicon, phosphorus and manganese, 
are not well adapted to desulphurizing, which needs rather deoxidiz¬ 
ing conditions, so as to cause the formation of calcium sulphide, than 
oxidizing ones 

66. The duty of the limestone (CaCOa) is to furnish enough 
lime to form woth the gangue of the ore and the ash of the 
fuel a lime silicate or slag of such a composition (i) that it 
will melt at the temperature which it reaches at about level 
A. of fig. 7, (2) that it will be fluid enough to run out through 
the finder notch, and (3) that it will be rich enough in lime 
to supply that needed for the desulphurizing reaction FeS + 
CaO-fC=Fe-fCaS f CO. In short, its duty is to “flux” 
the gangue and ash, and wash out the sulphur. 
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67. In order that the slag .shall have these properties its 
composition usually lies between the following limits: silica, 
26 to 3S %; lime, plus 1 -4 times the magnesia, 45 to 55 % ; 
alumina, 5 to 20 %. Of these the silica and alumina are chiefly 
those which the gangue of the ore and the ash of the fuel intro¬ 
duce, whereas the lime is that added intentionally to form with 
these others a slag of the needed physical properties. 

Thus the more gangue the ore contains, i.e. the poorer it is in iron, 
the more limestone must in general be added, and hence the more 
slag results, though of course an ore the gangue of which initially 
contains much lime and little silica needs a much smaller addition 
of limestone than one of which the gangue is chiefly silica. Further, 
the more sulphur there is to remove, the greater must be the quantity 
of slag needed to dis.solve it as calcium sulphide. In smelting the 
rich Lake Superior ores the quantity of slag made was formerij' as 
small as 28 % of that of the pig iron, whereas in smelting the Cleve¬ 
land ores of Great Britain it is usually necessary to make as much as 
11 tons of slag for each ton of iron. 

68. Shape and Size of the Blast-Furnace. —Large size has here, 
as in most metallurgical operations, not only its usual advantage 
of economy of installation, lalxnir and administration per unit 
of product, but the further very important one that it lessens 
the proportion which the outer heat-radiating and hence heat- 
wasting surface bears to the whole. The limits .set to the furnace 
builder’s natural desire to make his furnace as large as possible, 
and its present shape (an obtuse inverted cone set below an 
acute upright one, both of them truncated), have been reached 
in part empirically, and in part by reasoning which is open 
to question, as indeed are the reasons which will now be offered 
reservedly for both size and shape. 

First the width at the tuyeres (fig. 7) has generally been 
limited to about 12) ft. by the fear that, if it were greater, 
the blast would penetrate so feebly to the centre that the differ¬ 
ence in conditions between centre and circumference would 
1)6 .so great as to cause .serious unevenness of working. Of 
late furnaces have been built even as wide as 17 ft. in the hearth, 
and it may prove that a width materially greater than laj ft. 
can profitably be used. With the width at the bottom thus 
limited, the furnace builder naturally tries to gain volume as 
rapidly as possible by flaring or “ battering ” his walls outwards, 
i.e. by making the “ bosh ” or lower part of his furnace an 
inverted cone as obtuse as is consistent with the free dascenl 
of the solid charge. In practice a furnace may be made to 
work regularly if its boshes make an angle of between 73° and 
76" with the horizontal, and we may a.ssume that one element 
of this regularity is the regular easy sliding of the charge over 
this steep .slope. A still steeper one not only gives less available 
room, but actually leads to irregular working, perhaps because 
it unduly favours the passage of the rising gas along the walls 
instead of up and through the charge, and thus causes the 
deoxidation of the central core to lag behind that of the periphery 
of the column, with the consequence that this central core arrives 
at the bottom incompletely deoxidized. 

In the very swift-running furnaces of the Pittsburg type 
this outward flare of the boshes ceases at about 12 ft. above 
the tuyeres, and is there revcr.sed, as in fig. 7, .so that the furnace 
above this is a very acute upright cone, the walls of which 
make an angle of about 4° with the vertical, instead of an obtuse 
inverted cone. 

In explanation or justification of tliis it lias been said that a much 
easier descent must he provided above this level than is needed 
Vielow it. Below thi.s level the solid charge descends easily, because 
it consists of coke alone or nearly alone, and this in turn because the 
temperature here is so high as to melt not only the iron now de¬ 
oxidized and brought to the metallic state, but also the gangue of the 
ore and the limestone, which here unite to form the molten slag, 
and run freely down between the lumps of coke. This coke descends 
freely even through this fast-narrowing space, because it is perfectly 
solid and dry without a trace of pastiness. But immediatdy above 
this level the charge is relatively viscous, because here the temperature 
has fallen so far that it is now at the melting or formation point of 
the slag, which therefore is pasty, liable to weld the whole mass 
together as so much tar would, and thus to obstruct the descent of 
the charge, or in short to " scaffold ” 

The reason why at tliis level the walls must form an upright 
instead of an inverted cone, why the furnace must widen downward 
instead of narrowing, is, according to some metaHurgi.sts, that this 
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shape is needed in order that, in spite of tlio pastiness of tlie slag in 
tins formative period of incipient fusion, this layer may descend 
freely as the lower part of the column is gradually eaten away. 
To this very plausible theory it may be objected that in many Slow- 
running furnaces, which work very regularly and show no Sign of 
scaflcdding, the outward flare of the boshes continues (though 
steepened) far above this rmion of pastiness, indeed nearly half-way 
to the top of the furnace. Tins proves that the regular descent of thie 
material in its pa.sty state can take place even m a apace which is 
narrowing downwards. To this objection it may in turn be answered 
that, though this degree of freedom of descent may suffice for a Slow- 
running furnace, particularly if the slag is given such a composition 
that it passes quickly from the solid state to one of decided fluidity, 
yet it IS not enough for swift-running ones, especially if the com¬ 
position of the .slag is such that, in melting, it remains long in a very 
sticky condition. In limiting the diameter at the tuyeres to it-, 
the height of the boshes to one which will keep their upper eml 
below the region of pastiness, and their slope to one over which the 
burning coke will descend freely, we limit the width of the furnace 
at the top of the boshes and thus complete the outline of the lower 
part of the furnace. 

The height of the furnace is rarely as great as 100 ft., and in 
tlie lielief of many metallurgists it should not be much more 
than 80 ft. There are some veiy evident disadvantages of 
excessive height; for instance, that the weight of an excessively 
high column of solid coke, ore and limestone tends to crush the 
cuke and jam the charge in tlie lower and narrowing part of the 
furnace, and that the frictional resistance of a long column 
calls for a greater consumption of power for driving the blast 
up tlirough it. Moreover, this resistance increases much more 
rapidly than the height of the furnace, even if the rapidity with 
which the blast is forced through is constant; and it still further 
increases if the additional space gained by lengthening the 
furnace is made u.seful by increasing proportionally the rale 
of production, as indeed would naturally be done, because 
the chief motive for gaining this additional space is to increase 
production. 

I'hb reason why the frictional resistance would be further increased 
is the very simple one that the increase in the rate of production 
implies directly a corresponding increase m the quantity of blast 
forced through, and hence in the velocity of the rising gases, because 
the chemical work of the blast furnace needs a certain quantity of 
lilast for each ton of iron made. In sliort, to increase the rate of 
production by lengthening the furnace increases the frictional 
resistance of the rising gases, liotli by iricreasmg their quantity and 
hence their velocity and by lengtlicning their path. 

Indeed, one important reason for the dilhculties in working very 
liigli furnaces, e.g. those 100 ft high, may be that tliis frictional 
resistance becomes so great as actually to interrupt the even descent 
of the charge, parts of which are at times suspended like a ball in 
the rising jet of a fountain, to fall perhaps with destructive violence 
when some shifting condition momentarily les.sens the friction. 
We see how powerful must be the lifting eiiect of the rising gases 
when we reflect tlmt their velocity in a 100 ft. furnace rapidly driven 
is probably at least as great as 2000 ft. per minute, or that of a 
■' high wind.” Conceive these gases passing at this great velocity 
through tlie narrow openings between the ^joining lumps of coke 
and ore. Indeed, the velocity must be far greater than this where the 
edge or comer of one lump touches the side of another, and the only 
rcKim for the passage of this enormous cjiiantity of gas is that left 
liv the roughness and irregularity of the individual lumps. 

The furnace is made rather narrow at the top or “ stock line," 
in order that the entering ore, fuel and flux may readily be 
distributed evenly. But extreme narrowness would not only 
cause the escaping ga.ses to move so swiftly that they would sweep 
much of the fine ore out of the furnace, but would also throw 
needless work on the blowing engines by throttling back the 
rising gases, and would lessen unduly the space available for 
the charge in the upper part of the furnace. 

From its top down, the walls of the furnace .slope outward at 
an angle of between 3“ and 8°, partly in order to ease the descent 
of the charge, here impeded by the swelling of the individual 
particles of ore cau.sed by the deposition within them of great 
quantities of fine carbon, by the reaction of 2 CO=C + COj. 
To widen it more abruptly would indeed increase the volume of 
the furnace, but would probably lead to grave irregularities in 
the distribution of the gas and charge, and hence in the working 
of the furnace. 

When we have thus fixed the height of the furnace, its 
diameter at its ends, and the slope of its upper and lower 


parts, we have completed its outline closely enough for our 
purpose here. 

69. Hoi Blast and Dry Blast. —On its way from the blowing 
engine to the tuyeres of the blast-furnace, the blast, «>. the air 
forced in for the purpose of burning the fuel, is usually pre-heated, 
and in some of the most progressive works is dried by Gayley’s 
refrigerating process. These steps lead to a saving of fuel so 
great as to be astonishing at first sight—indeed in case of Gayley’s 
blast-drying process incredible to most writers, who proved 
easily and promptly to their own satisfaction that the actual 
saving was impossible. But the explanation is really so very 
simple that it is rather the increduhty of these writers that is 
astonishing. In the hearth of the blast furnace the heat made 
latent by the fusion of the iron and slag must of course be supplied 
by some body which is itself at a temperature above the melting 
point of these bodies, which for simplicity of exposition we may 
call the critical temperature of the blast-furnace process, because 
heat will flow only from a hotter to a cooler object. Much the 
same is true of the heat needed for the deoxidation of the silica, 
SiOo -t 2 C = Si -I- 2 CO;. Now the heat developed by the com¬ 
bustion of cxike to carbonic oxide with cold air containing the 
usual quantity of moisture, develops a temperature only slightly 
above this critical point; and it is only the heat represented by 
this narrow temperature-margin that is available for doing this 
critical work of fusion and deoxidation. That is the crux of the 
matter. If by pre-heating the blast wc add to the sum of the 
heal available; or if by drying it we subtract from the work 
to be done by that heat the quantity needed for decomposing 
the atmospheric moisture ; or if by removing part of its nitrogen 
we lessen the ma.ss over which the heal developed has to be 
spread—if by any of these mean.s we raise the temperature 
developed by the combustion of the coke, it is clear that we 
increase the proportion of the total heat which is available for 
this critical work in exactly the way in which wc should increase 
the proportion of the water of a stream, initially 100 in. deep, 
which should flow over a waste weir initially 1 in. beneath the 
stream’s surface, by raising the upper surface of the water 10 in. 
and thus increasing the depth of the water to no in. Clearly 
this raising the level of the water by 10 % increases tenfold, or 
by 1000 the volume of water which is above the level of the 
weir. 

The special conditions of the blast-fumacc actually exaggerate 
the saving clue to tliis widening of the available teuijieratiiro-margin, 
and beyond this drying the blast doc.s great good by preventing the 
serious irregularities in working the furnace causi'd by changes in 
the humidity of the air with varying weather. 

70. Mmns of Heating the Blast. —After the ascending column 
of gases has done its work of heating and deoxidizing the ore, 
it still necessarily contains so much carbonic oxide, usually 
between 20 and 26 % by weight, that it is a very valuable fuel, 
part of which is used for raising steam for generating the blast 
itself and driving the rolling mill engines, &c., or directly in 
gas cranes, and the rest for heating the blast. This heating 
was fnrmcriy done by burning part of the gases, after their 
escape from the furnace top, in a large combustion chamber, 
around a series of cast iron pipes through which the blast passed 
on its way from the blowing engine to the tuyeres. But these 
” iron pipe stoves ” arc fast going out of use, chiefly because 
they are destroyed quickly if an attempt is made to heat the 
blast above 1000° F. (538° C.), often a very important thing. 
In their place the regenerative stoves of the Whitwell and 
Cowper types (figs. 10 and 11) are used. With these the regular 
temperature of the blast at some works is about 1400'’ F. 
(760° C.), and the usual blast temperature lies between 900° 
and 1200“ F, (480° and 650° C.). 

Like the Siemens furnace, described in § 99, they have two 
distinct phases: one, “ on gas,” during which part of the waste 
gas'of the blast-furnace is burnt within the stove, highly heating 
the great surface of brickwork which for that purpose is provided 
within it; the other, “ on wind,” during which the blast is 
heated by passing it back over these very surfaces which 
1 have thus been heated. They are heat-filters or heat-traps for 
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impounding the heat developed by the combustion of the furnace 
gas, and later returning it to the blast. Bach blast-furnace is 
now provided with three or even four of these stoves, which 
collectively may be nearly thrice as large as the furnace itself. 
At any given time one of these is “ on wind ” and the others 
“ on gas.” 

T he Whit well stove (fig. lo), by means of the surface of several 
nre-bnck walls, catches in one phase the heat evolved by the burning 

gas as it sweeps 
through, and in the 
other phase returns 
that neat to the 
entering blast as it 
sweeps through from 
left to right. In the 
original Whitwcll 
stove, which lacks 
the chimneys shown 
at the lop of fig. lo, 
both the burning gas 
and the blast pass 
up and down re¬ 
peatedly. In the H. 
Kennedy modifica¬ 
tion, shown in fi^. lo, 
the gas and & in 
one phase enter at 
the bottom of all 
three of the large 
vertical chambers, 
burn in passing up¬ 
wards, and escape at 
once at the top, as 
shown by the broken 
arrows. In the other 
pha.se the cold blast, 
forced in at A, passes 
four times up and 
down, as shown by 
the unbroken arrows, 
and escapes as hot 
blast at B. This, 
then, is a ” one-pass' 
stove when on gas 
but a ■' four-pass ” 
one when on wind. 

The Cowper stove 
(fig. ii) dificrs from 
the Whitwell (:) in 
having not a series 
of flat smooth walls, 
but a great number 
of narrow vertical 
fl ues, E, for tlie alter¬ 
nate absorption and 
emission ol the heat, 
with the consequence 
that, for given out¬ 
side dimensions, it 



Fig. io.— Whitwell Hot-Blast stove, as 
modified by H. Kennedy. When " on wind," 
the cold blast is forced in at A, and passes 
four times up and down, as shown by means 
of unbroken arrows, escaping as hot-blast at 
B. When '' on gas," the gas and air enter at 
the bottom of each of the three larger 
vertical chambers, pass once up through the 
stove, and escape at the top, as shown by 
means of broken arrows. Hence tliis is a four- 
pass stove when on wind, but a one-pass 
stove when on gas. 


offers about one-half 
more heating surface than the true Whitwell stove; and (2) 
in that the gas and the lilast pass only once up and once down 
Ihrough it, instead of twice up and twice down as in the modern 
true Whitwell stoves. As regards frictional resistance, this smaller 
number of reversals of direcrion compensates in a measure for the 
smaller area oi the Cowper flues. The large combustion chamber 
B permits thorough combustion of the gas, 

71. Preservation oj the Furnace Walls .—The combined fluxing 
and abrading action of the descending charge tends to wear 
away the lining of the furnace where it is hottest, which of 
course is near its lower end, thus changing its shape materially, 
lessening its efficiency, and in particular increasing its consump¬ 
tion of fuel. The walls, therefore, are now made thin, and are 
thoroughly cooled by water, which circulates through pipe* or 
boxes bedded in them. James Gayley’s method of coining, shown 
in fig. 7, is to set in the brick-work walls several horizontal rows 
of flat water-cooled bronze boxes, RR', extending nearly to the 
interior of the furnace, and tapered so that they can readily be 
withdrawn and replaced in case they bum through. The brick¬ 
work may wear back to the front edges of these boxes, or even, 
as is shown at R', a little farther. But in the latter case their 
edges still determine the effective profile of the furnace walk 
because the depressions at the back of these edges become filled 


with carbon and Bcoriaceous matter when the furnace is in normal 
working. Each of these rows, of which five are diowrt in fig. 7, 
consists of a great number of short segmental boxes. 

72. Blast-lurnaa Gas Engines .—When the gas which escapes 
from the furnace top is used in gas engines it generates about 
four times as much power as when it is used for raising steam. 
It has been calculated that the gas from a pair of old-fehioned 
blast-furnaces making 1600 tons of iron per week would in this 
way yield some 16,000 horse-power in excess of their own needs, 
and that all the available blast-furnace gas in the United States 
would develop about 1,500,000 horse-power, to develop which 
by raising steam would need about 20,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. Of this power about half would be used at the blast¬ 
furnaces them¬ 
selves, leaving 
750,000 horse¬ 
power available 
for driving the 
machinery of the 
rolling mills, &c. 

This use o£ the gas 
engine is likely to 
have far - reaching 
results. In order to 
utilize this power, 
the converting null, 
in which the pig iron 
IS converted into 
steel, and the rolling 
mills must adjoin 
the blast - furnace. 

The numerous con¬ 
verting mills which 
treat pig iron made 
at a distance will 
now have the crush¬ 
ing burden of pro¬ 
viding in other ways 
the power which 
their rivals get from 
the blast-furnace, in 
add it ion to the severe 
disadvantage under 
which they already 
suffer, of wasting the 
initial heat of the 
molten cast iron as 
it runs from the blast¬ 
furnace. Before its 
use in the gas engine, 
the blast-furnace gas 
lias to be freed care¬ 
fully from the large 
quantity of fine ore 
dust which it carries 
in suspension. 

73. Mechanical 
Appliances. —Mov¬ 
ing the raw ma¬ 
terials and the pro¬ 
ducts: In order to 
move economically 
the great quantity 
of materials which 
enter and issue from 
each furnace daily, 
mechanical appli¬ 
ances have at many 
works displaced 
hand labour wholly, 
and indeed that any 
of the materials 
should be shovelled by hand is not to be thought of in designing 
new works. 

The arrangement at the Carnegie Company’s Duqnesne works 
(fig. 12) may serve as an example of modem methods of handling. 
The standard-gauge cars which bring the ore and coke to Duquesne 
pass over one of three very long rows of bins. A, B, and C (flg. *2), 
of which A and B receive the materials (ore, coke and limestone) 



I'it.. 11.—Diagram of Cowper Hot-Blast 
StoveatDuquesne. (AfterJ.Kennedy.) Broken 
arrows show the path of the gas and air 
wliile the stove is " on gas," and .solid arrows 
that of the blast while it is " on wind.” 

A, Entrance for blast-furnace gas. 

B, B, Combustion chamber. 

C, Chimney valve. 

D, Cold blast main. 

E, Hollow bricks. 
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for immediate use, while C receives those to be stored for winter 
use. From A and B the materials are drawn as they are needed 
into large buckets D standing on cars, which carry them to the foot 
of the hoist track EE, up which they arc hoisted to the top of the 
furnace. Arrived here, the material is introduced into the furnace 
by an ingenious piece of mechanism which completely prevents the 
furnace gas from escaping into the air. The hoist-engineer in the 
house F at the foot of the lurnacc, when informed by means of an 
indicator that the bucket has arrived at the top, lowers it so that 
its flanges GG (fig. 7) rest on the corresponding fixed flanges HH, as 
shown in fig. 9. The farther descent of the bucket being thus 
arrested, the special cable T is now slackened, so that the conical 
bottom of the bucket drops down, pressing down by its weight the 


the string of moulds, each thus containing a pig, moves slowly 
forward, the pigs solidify and cool, the more quickly because 
in transit they are sprayed with water or even submerged in 





Fit.. 12.—Diagram of the Caniegit* Blast-Furutitc J’hint at Duquesne, Pa. 

A and B, Bins for stock for immediate nsr. p, Hoist-cnginc house. N, N, N, I.adles carrying tl''' ninlfcn 


C, Receiving bin for winter <ilock pile. 
D, D, Ore bucket. 

EF, Hdist-track. 


LL, '1 ravelling crane commanding .stock pile. 
M, Ore bucket receiving ore lor stock jiile. 
M', Bucket removing ore from stock pile. 


cast iron to the works, where 
it is converted into steel by the 
open hearth proce.ss. 


counter-weighted false cover J of the furnace, so that the contents 
of the bucket slide down into the space between this false cover 
and tlu' true charging hell, K 'Hie special cable 'I' is now tiglitened 
again, and lifts the bottom of the bucket so as both to (.lose it and 
to close the space between J and K, by allowing J to nse back to 
its initial place The bucket then descends along the hoist-track 
to make way for the next succeeding one, and K is lowered, dropping 
tlie charge into the furnace Tlius some 1700 tons of materials 
are cliarged daily into each of these furnaces without being sliovelied 
at all, running by gravity from bin to bucket and from bucket to 
turnace, and bein^ hoisted and charged into the furnace by a single 
engineer below, without any assistance or sujiervision at the furnace- 
top 

The winter stock of materials is drawn from the left-hand row of 
bins, and distributed over immense stock piles by means of the 


w'atcr in tin* lank F.E. Arrived at the farther sheave ('. the now 
cool pigs are dumped into a railway car. 

Besides a great saving of labour, only jiartly offset by the cost of 
repairs, these machines have the great merit of making the manage¬ 
ment indepentlent of a very troiiblosome set of labourers, the liand 
]iig-broakers, who were not only absolutely in<hspensable for e\'<“ry 
cast and every day, iK'cause tln^ pig iron must be removed promptly 
to make way lor the n<*xl succeeding cast of iron, but ver\' (liH'icult 
to replace because of the great 
physical endurance which their 
work requires. 

75. Direct Processes j or making 
Wrought Iron and Steel, —The 
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Fk. I (Dia,!;ram of Pig-C',.a.sting Machine. 

A, Ladle bnnKing the cast iron from the blast-furnace. EE, Tank in which the monUls aie .suhineir;eil. 

BB, The moulds F, Car into which the cooled jiigs arc dropped, 

C, 1 ), Sheaves carrying the endless cliuiii of moulils. 


Distributing funnel. 


great crane LL (tig 12), whieli transfers it as it is needed to the 
row A of bins, wlience it is earned to tlie fiirn.ace, as already ex- 
jilained. 

74. Casting the Molten Pig Iron. —'I'hc molten pig iron at many 
works is still run directly from the furnace into sand or iron 
moulds arranged in a way which suggests a nursing litter of pigs ; 
hence the name “ pig iron." These pigs are then usually broken 
by hand. 'The Uehling casting machine (fig. 13) has displaced 
this method in many works. It consists essentially of a series 
of thin-walled moulds, BFl, carried by endless chains past the 
lip of a great ladle A. This pours into them the molten cast iron 
which it has just received directly from the blast-furnace. As 


present way of getting the iron of the ore into the form of wrought 
iron and steel by first making cast iron and then purifying it, 
i.e. by first putting carbon and silicon into the iron and then 
taking them out again at great expense, at first sight seems 
so unreasonably roundabout that many “ direct ” processes 
of extracting the iron without thus charging it with carbon and 
silicon have been proposed, and some of them have at times been 
important. But to-day they have almost ceased to exist. 

That the blast-furnacc process must be followed by a purifying 
one, that carburisation must at once be undone by decarburization, 
is clearly a disadvantage, but it is one wliich is far out-wcigliud by 
five important lacidciital advantages, (i) The strong deoxidizing 
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action incidental to this carburizing removes the sulphur easily and 
cheaply, a thing hardly to be expected of any direct process so far 
M we can see. (2) The carburizing incidentally carburizes the 
bnckwork of the furnace, and thus protects it against corrosion by 
the molten slag. (3) It protects the molten iron against reoxidation, 
^e. greatest stumbling block in the way of the direct processes 
hitherto. (4) This same strong deoxidizing action le^s to the 
practically complete deoxidation and hence extraction of the iron, 
is) In that carburizing lowers the melting point of the iron greatly, 
it lowers somewhat the temperature to which the mineral matter of 
the ore has to be raised in order that the iron may be separated 
from it, because this separation requires that both iron and slag 
shall be very fluid. Indeed, few if any of the direct processes have 
attempted to make this separation, or to make it complete, leaving 
it lor some subsequent operation, such as the open hearth process. 

In addition, the blastfurnace uses a very cheap source of energy, 
coke, anthracite, charcoal, and even certain kinds of raw bituminous 
coal, and owin^ first to the intimacy of contact between this fuel and 
the ore on which it works, and second to the thoroughness of the 
transfer of heat from the products of that fuel's combustion in 
their long upward journey through the descending charge, even 
this cheap energy is used most eftectively. 

Thus we have reasons enough why the blast-furnace has displaced 
all competing processes, without taking into account its further 
advantage in lending itself easily to working on an enormous scale 
and with trifling consumption of labour, still further lessened by the 
general practice of tran.sfcrring the molten cast iron in enormous 
ladles into the ves.sels in which its conversion into steel takes place. 
Ncvcrthele.ss, a direct process may yet be made profitable under 
conditions which specially favour it, such as the lack of any fuel 
suitable for the blast-furnace, coupled with an abundance of cheap 
fuel suitable for a direct process and of cheap rich ore nearly free 
from sulphur. 

76. The chief difficulty in the way of modifying the blast¬ 
furnace process itself so us to make it accomplish what the direct 
processes aim at, by giving its product less carbon and silicon 
than pig iron as now made contains, is the removal of the sulphur. 
The processes for converting east iron into steel can now remove 
phosphorus easily, but the removal of sulphur in them is so 
difficult that it has to be accomplished for the most part in the 
blast-furnace itself. As desulphurizing seems to need the direct 
and energetic action of carbon on the molten iron it.self, and as 
molten iron absorbs carbon most greedily, it is hard to see how 
the blast-furnace is to desulphurize without carburizing almost 
to saturation, i.e. without making cast iron. 

77. Direct Metal and the Mixer .—llntil relatively lately the 
cast iron for the Bessemer and open-hearth processes was nearly 
always allowed to solidify in pigs, which were next broken up 
by hand and remeltcd at great cost. It has long been seen that 
there would he a great saving if this remelting could be avoided 
and “ direct metal,” i.e. the molten cast iron direct from the blast¬ 
furnace, could he treated in the conversion process. The obstacle 
is that, owing to unavoidable irregularities in the blast-furnace 
process, the silicon- and sulphur-content of the cast iron vary 
to a degree and with an abruptness which arc inconvenient for 
any conversion process and intolerable for the Bessemer process. 
For the acid variety of this process, which does not remove 
sulphur, this most harmful element must be held below a limit 
which is always low, though it varies somewhat with the use to 
which the steel is to be put. Further, the point at which the 
process should be arrested is recognized by the appearance of 
the flame which issues from the converter’s mouth, and variations 
in the silicon-content of the cast iron treated alter this appearance, 
so that the indications of the flame become confusing, and control 
over the process is lost. Moreover, the quality of the resultant 
steel depends upon the temperature of the proce.ss, and this in 
turn depends upon the proportion of silicon, the combustion 
of which is the chief source of the heat developed. Hence the 
importance of having the silicon-content constant. In the basic 
Bessemer process, also, unforeseen variations in the silicon- 
content are harmful, because the quantity of lime added should 
be just that needed to neutralize the resultant silica and the 
phosphoric acid and no more. Hence the importance of having 
the silicon-content uniform. This uniformity is now given by 
the use of the “ mixer ” invented by Captain W. R. Jones. 

This “ mixer ” is a great reservoir into which successive lots 
of molten cast iron from all the blast-furnaces available are 
poured, forming a great molten mass of from 200 to 750 tons. 
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This is kept molten by a flame playing above it, and successive 
lots of the cast iron thus mixed are drawn off, as they are needed, 
for Conversion into steel by the Bessemer or open-hearth process. 
An excess of silicon or sulphur in the cast iron from one blast¬ 
furnace is diluted by thus mixing this iron with that from the 
other furnaces. Should several furnaces simultaneously make 
iron too rich in silicon, this may be diluted by pouring into the 
mixer some low-silicon iron melted for this purpose in a cupola 
furnace. This device not only makes the cast iron much more 
uniform, but also removes much of its sulphur by a curious 
slow reaction. Many metals have the power of dissolving their 
own oxides and sulphides, but not those of other metals. Thus 
iron, at least highly carburetted, i.e. cast iron, dissolves its own 
sulphide freely, but not that of either calcium or manganese. 
Consequently, when we deoxidize calcium in the iron blast¬ 
furnace, it greedily absorbs the sulphur which has been dissolved 
in the iron as iron sulphide, and the sulphide of calcium thus 
formed separates from the iron. In like manner, if the molten 
iron in the mixer contains manganese, this metal unites with the 
sulphur present, and the mangane.se sulphide, insoluble in the 
iron, slowly rises to the surface, and as it reaches the air, its 
sulphur oxidizes to sulphurous acid, which escapes. Further, 
an important part of the silicon may be removed in the mixer 
by keeping it very hot and covering the metal with a rather 
basic slag. This is very useful if the iron is intended for either 
the basic Bessemer or the basic open-hearth process, for both 
of which silicon is harmful. 

78. Conversion or Purifying Processes for converting Cast Iron 
into Steel or Wrought Iron. —As the essential difference between 
cast iron on one hand and wrought iron and steel on the other 
is that the former contains nece.ssarily much more carbon, 
usually more silicon, and often more phosphorus than are suit¬ 
able or indeed permissible in the latter two, the chief work of 
all these conversion processes is to remove the excess of these 
several foreign elements by oxidizing them to carbonic oxide 
CO, silica SiO^, and phosphoric acid I’^O;,, respectively. Of 
these the first escapes immediately as a gas, and the others 
unite with iron oxide, lime, or other strong base present to form 
a molten silicate or silico-phosphate called “ cinder ” or “ slag,” 
which floats on the molten or pasty metal. The ultimate source 
of the oxygen may be the air, as in the Bessemer process, or rich 
iron oxide as in the puddling process, or both as in the open-hearth 
process ; but in any case iron oxide is the chief immediate source, 
as is to be expected, because the oxygen of the air would naturally 
unite in much greater proportion with some of the great quant it\' 
of iron offered to it than with the small quantity of these im¬ 
purities. The iron oxide thus formed immediately oxidizes 
these foreign elements, so that the iron is really a carrier of oxygen 
from air to impurity. The typical reactions are something like 
the following: Fe.,04-f 4 C= 4 CO + 3 F'e; F^iO^-f C- 3 FeO-eCO; 
2 P -e riFe^O., - 12 FeO + 3Fe0,P.,04 ; Si -1- ^Fe-.O^ = 3 FeO,SiO. + 
3 FeO. Beside this their chief and easy work of oxidizing carbon, 
silicon and phosphorus, the conversion processes have the harder 
task of removing sulphur, chiefly by converting it into calcium 
sulphide, CaS, or manganous sulphide, MnS, which, rise to the 
top of the molten metal and there enter the overlying slag, 
from which the sulphur may escape by oxidizing to the gaseous 
compound, sulphurous acid, SO„. 

79. In the puddling process molten cast iron is converted into 
wrought iron, i.e. low-carbon slag-bearing iron, by oxidizing its 
carbon, silicon and phosphorus, by means of iron oxide stirred 
into it as it lies in a thin shallow layer in the “ hearth ” or flat 
basin of a reverberatory furnace (fig. 14), itself lined with iron 
ore. As the iron oxide is stirred into the molten metal laboriously 
by the workman or “ puddler ” with his hook or “ rabble, ’ 
it oxidizes the silicon to silica and the phosphorus to phosphoric 
arid, and unites with both these products, forming with them 
a basic iron silicate rich m phosphorus, called “ puddling ” 
or “ tap cinder.’’ It oxidizes the carbon also, which escapes 
in purple jets of burning carbonic oxide. As the melting point of 
the metal is gradually raised by the progressive decarhiirization, 
it at length passes above the temperature of the furnace, about 
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14.00° C., with the consequence that the metal, now below its 
melting point, solidifies in pasty grains, or “ comes to nature.” 
These grains the puddler welds together by means of his rabble 



Fig. 14 —Pudtiliug I'urnace. 


into rough 80-lb balls, each like a sponge of metallic iron 
particles with its pores filled with the still molten cinder. These 
balls are next worked into merchantable shape, and the cinder 
is simultaneously expelled in large part, first by hammering 
them one at a time under a steam hammer (fig. 37) or by squeez¬ 
ing them, and next by rolling them. The squeezing is usually 
done in the way shown in fig. 15. 

Here BB is a large fixed iron cylinder, corrugated within, and C 
an excentric cylinder, also corrugated, which, in tarnuig to the 
right, by the friction of its cor¬ 
rugated .surface rotates the puddled 
ball D which has just entered at A, 
so that, turning around its own 
axis, it travels to the right and is 
gradually changed from a ball into 
a bloom, a rough cylindrical mass 
of white hot iron, .still dripping 
with cinder. This bloom is im¬ 
mediately rolled down into a long 
flat bar, called " muck bar,” and 
this in turn is cut into short lengths 
which, piled one on aiioUior, are 
reheated and again rolled down, 
sometimes with repeated cutting, 
pihng and re-rolling, into the 
final shape in which it is actually 
to be used. But, roll and re-roll 
as often as we like, much cinder remains imbedded in the iron, in 
the form of threads and rods drawn out in the direction of rolling, 
and of course weakening the metal in tlie transverse direction. 

80. Machine Puddlinf^.—'Vhe. few men who have, and are 
willing to exercise, the great strength and endurance which the 
puddler needs when he is stirring' the pasty iron and balling it 
up, command such high wages, and with their little soo-llf 
charges turn out their iron so slowly, that many ways of puddling 
by machinery have been tried. None has succeeded permanently, 
though indeed one offered by J. P. Roe is not without promise. 
The essential difficulty has been that none of them could sub¬ 
divide the rapidly solidifying charge into the small balls which 
the workman dexterously fonns by hand, and that if the charge 
is not thus subdivided but drawn as a single ball, the cinder 
cannot be squeezed out of it thoroughly enough. 

81. Direct Puddling .—^In common practice the cast iron as 
it runs from the blast-furnace is allowed to solidify and cool 
completely in the form of pigs, which are then graded by their 
fracture, and remelted in the puddling furnace itself. At 
Hourpes, in order to save the expense of this remelting, the 
rnolten cast iron as it comes from the blast-furnace is poured 
directly into the puddling furnace, in large charges of about 
2200 lt>, which are thus about four times as large as those 
of common puddling furnaces. These large charges are puddled 
by two gangs of four men each, and a great saving in fuel and 
labour is effected. 

.\ttractive a'l arc these advances in paddling, they have not been 
widely adopted, for two chief reasons: First, owners of puddling 
works have been reluctant to spend money freely in plant for a 
process of which the future is so uncertain, and this unwillinKncss 
has been the more natural because these very men arc in large 
part the more conservative fraction, which has resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to abandon puddling and adopt the steel-making processes. 
Second, m puddling iron which is to be used as a r!>.w material for 
makuig very fine steel by the crucible process, quality is the thing 
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of first imporfynce. Now in the series of operations, the blast- 
fumace, puddUng and crucible processes, through which the iron 
passes from the state of ore to that of crucible tool steel, it is so 
difficult to detect just which are the conditions essential to excellence 
in the final product that, once a given procedure has been found to 
yield excellent steel, every one of its details is adhered to by the 
more cautious ironmasters, often with surprising conservatism. 
Buyers of certain excellent classes of Swedish iron have been said 
to ob)ect even to tlie sub.stitution of electricity for water-power as 
a means of driving tlie machinery of the feurge. In case of direct 
puddling and the use of larger charges this conservatism has some 
foundation, because the established custom of allowing the cast iron 
to solidify gives a better opportunity of examining its fracture, 
and thus of rejecting unsuitable iron, than is afforded in direct 
puddling. So, too, when several puddlers are jointly responsible 
for the thoroughness of thmr work, as happens in puddling large 
charges, they will not exercise such care (nor indeed will a given 
degree of care be so effective) as when responsibility lor each charge 
rests on one man. 

82. The removal of phosphorus, a very important duty of the 
puddling process, requires that the cinder shall be “ basic,” 
i.e. that it shall have a great excess of the strong base, ferrous 
oxide, FeO, for the phosphoric acid to unite with, lest it be 
deoxidized by the carbon of the iron as fast as it forms, and so 
return to the iron, following the general rule that oxidized bodies 
enter the sl^ and unoxidized ones the metallic iron. But this 
basicity implies that for each part of the silica or silicic acid 
which inevitably results from the oxidation of the silicon of the 
pig iron, the cinder shall contain some three parts of iron oxide, 
itself a valuable and expensive substance. Hence, in order to 
save iron oxide the pig iron used should be nearly free from 
silicon. It should also be nearly free from sulphur, because of 
the great difficulty of removing this element in tlie puddling 
process. But the strong deoxidizing conditions needed in the 
blast-furnace to remove sulphur tend strongly to deoxidize 
silica and thus to make the pig iron ricli in silicon. 

83. The “ refinery process ” of fitting pig iron for the puddling 
process by removing the .silicon without tlic carbon, is sometimes 
used bccau.se of this difficulty in making a pig iron initially low 
in both sulphur and silicon, lii this process molten pig iron 
with much silicon but little sulphur has its silicon oxidized to 
silica and thus slagged off, by means of a blast of air playing on 
the iron through a blanket of burning coke which covers it. 
The coke thus at once supplies by its combustion the heat 
needed for melting the iron and keeping it hot, and by itself 
dissolving in the molten metal returns carbon to it as fast as 
this element is burnt out by the blast, so that the “ refined ” 
cast iron which results, though still rich in carbon and therefore 
easy to melt in the puddling process, has relatively little silicon. 

84. In the Bessemer or “ pneumatic ” process, which indeed 
might be called the “ fuel-less ” process, molten pig iron is 
converted into steel by having its carbon, silicon and manganese, 
and often its phosphorus and .sulphur, oxidized and thus removed 
by air forced through it in so many fine streams and hence so 
rapidly that the heat generated by the oxidation of these im¬ 
purities suffices in and by itself, unaided by burning any other 
fuel, not only to keep the iron molten, but even to raise its 
temperature from a point initially but little above the melting 
point of cast iron, say 1150° to 1250° C., to one well above the 
melting point of the resultant steel, say 1500° C. The “ Bessemer 
converter ” or “ vessel ” (fig. 16) in which this wonderful 
process is carried out is a huge retort, lined with clay, dolomite 
or other refractory material, hung aloft and turned on trunnions, 
DD, through the right-hand one of which the blast is carried 
to the gooseneck E, which in turn delivers it to the tuyeres Q 
at the bottom. 

There are two distinct varieties of this process, the original 
undephosphorizing or “ acid ” Bessemer process, so called 
because tlie converter is lined with acid materials, i.e, those rich 
in silicic acid, such as quartz and clay, and because the slag is 
consequently acid, i.e. siliceous; and the dephosphorizing or 
“ Thomas ” or “ basic Bessemer ” process, so called because 
the converter is lined with basic materials, usually calcined 
dolomite, a mixture of lime and magnesia, bound together with 
tar, and because the slag is made very basic by adding much 
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lime to it In the basic B.essemer process phosphorus is readily 
removed by oxidation, because the product of its oxidation, 
phosphoric acid, PjOu, in the presence of an excess of base forms 
staWe phosphates of lime and iron which pass into the slag, 
making it valuable as an artificial manure. But this dephos- 
phorizatioQ by oxidation can be carried out only in the case slag 
IS basic. If it is acid, i.e. if it holds much more than 20 % of 



A, Trumuon-riug. 
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SO powerful an acid as silica, then the phosphoric acid has so 
feeble a hold on the base in the slag that it is immediately re- 
deoxiclized by the carbon of the metal, or even by the iron itself, 
P„0-, -t 5Fe»» 2P .'iFeO, and the resultant deoxidized phosphorus 
immediately recombines with the iron. Now in an acid-lined 
converter the slag is necc.ssarily acid, because even an initially 
basic slag would immediately corrode away enough of the acid 
lining to make itself acid. Hence phosphorus cannot lie removed 
in an acid-lined converter. Though all this is elementary to-day, 
not only was it unknown, indeed unguessed, at the time of the 
invention of the Bessemer process, but even when, nearly a 
quarter of a century later, a young English metallurgiral chemist, 
Sidney Gilchrist Thomas (1850-1885), offered to the British Iron 
and Steel Institute a paper describing his success in dephosphoriz¬ 
ing by the Bessemer process 
with a basic-lined converter 
and a basic slog, that body 
rejected it. 

85. In carrying out the acid 
Bessemer process, the con¬ 
verter, preheated to about 
1200® C. by burning ctdte in it, 
is turned into the position 
shown in fig. 17, and the charge 
Fm. 17. — Bessemer Converter, of molten pig iron, which 
turned down in position to receive sometimes weighs as much 
and discharge the molten metal. ^ ^ 

through its mouth. The converter is then turned upright 
into the position shown in fig. 16, so that the blast, which Iws 
been let on just before this, entering through the great number 
of tuyere holes in the bottom, forces its way up through the 
relatively shallow layer of iron, throwing it up ^thin the con¬ 
verter ns a boiling foam, and oxidizing the foreign elements so 



rapidly that in some cases their removal is complete .after 5 
minutes. The oxygenof the blasthavingbeen thus taken up by the 
molten metal, its nitrogen issues from mouth of the converter 
as a pale spark-bearing cone. Under normal conditions the silicon 
oxidizes first. Later, when most of it has been oxidized, the 
carbon begins to oxidize to carbonic oxide, which in turn bums 
to carbonic acid as it meets the outer air on escaping from the 
mouth of the converter, and generates a true flame which grows 
bright, then brilliant, then almost blinding, as it rushes and roars, 
then “ drops,” i.e. shortens and suddenly grows quiet when the 
last of the carbon has burnt away, and no flame-forming substance 
remains. Thus may a 20-ton charge of cast iron be converted 
into steel in ten minutes.' It is by the appearance of the flame 
that the operator or “ Uower ” knows when to end the process, 
judging by its brilliancy, colour, sound, sparks, smoke and other 
indications. 

86. Recarburizing. —The process may be interrupted as soon 
as the carijon-content has fallen to that which the final product 
is to have, or it may be continued till nearly the whole of the 
carbon has been burned out, and then the needed carbon may 
be added by “ recarburizing.” The former of these ways is 
followed by the very skilful and intelligent blowers in Sweden, 
who, with the temperature and all other conditions well tinder 
control, and with their minds set on the quality rather riian on 
the quantity of their product, can thus make steel of any desired 
carbon-content from o-io to i'25 %. But even with all their 
skill and care, while the carbon-content is still high the indications 
of the flame are not so decisive as to justify them in omitting to 
test the steel before removing it from the converter, as a check 
on the accuracy of their blowing. The delay which this test 
causes is so unwelcome that in ^1 other countries the blower 
continues the blow until dccarburization is nearly comjflete, 
because of the very groat accuracy with which he can then read 
the indications of the flame, an accuracy which leaves little to 
, be desired. Then, without waiting to test the product, he 
“ recarburizes ” it, i.e. adds enough carbon to give it the content 
desired, and then immediately pours the steel into a great clay- 
lined casting ladle by tumii^ the converter over, and through 
a nozzle in the bottom of this ladle pours the steel into its ingot 
moulds. In making very low-carbon steel tliis recarburizing 
proper is not needed ; but in any event a considerable quantity 
of manganese must be added unless the pig iron initially contains 
much of that metal, in order to remove from the molten steel 
the oxygen which it has absorbed from the blast, lest this make, 
it redshorl. If the carbon-content is not to be raised materially, 
this manganese is added in the form of preheated lumps of 
“ ferro-manganese,” which contains about 80 % of manganese, 
5 % of carbon and 15 % of iron, with a little silicon and other 
impurities. If, ort the other hand, the carbon-content is to be 
raised, then carbon and manganese are usually added together 
in the form of a manganiferous molten pig iron, called spiegel- 
eisen, i.e. “ mirror-iron,” from the brUliancy of its facets, and 
usually containing somewhere about 12 % of manganese and 

4 % of carbon, though the proportion between these two elements 
has to be adjusted so as to introduce the desired quantity of 
each into the molten steel. Part of the carbon of this spiegcl- 
eisen unites with the oxygen occluded in the molten iron to 
form carbonic oxide, and again a bright flame, greenish with 
manganese, escapes from the converter. 

87. Darby’.t Process.—kno^ex way of introducing the carton 

is Darby’s process of throwing large paper bags filled with 
anthracite, coke or gas-carbon into the casting ladle as ^e 
molten steel is pouring into it. The steel dissolves the carton 
of this fuel even more quickly than water would dissolve salt 
under Iflce conditions. . 

88. Bessemer and Bessemer had no very wide 

knowledge of metallurgy, and after overcoming many stupendous 

' The length of the blow varies very greatly, in general increMing 
with the proportion of ^licon and with the siae of ciuirge. Thw 
iiie small Swedish charges with but little silicon may he blown m 

5 mimitfes, but for a 20-ton charge the time is more likely to reach 
or exceed 10 minutes, and sometimes reaches 20 minutes or even 
more. 
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difficulties he was greatly embarrassed by the brittleness or 
“ redshortness ” of his steel, which he did not know how to 
cure. But two remedies were quickly offered, one by the skilful 
Swede, Gbransson, who used a pig iron initially rich in manganese 
and stopped his blow before much oxygen had been taken up; 
and the other by a British steel maker, Robert Mushet, who 
proposed the use of the manganiferous cast iron called spiegeleisen, 
and thereby removed the only remaining serious obstacle to the 
rapid spread of the process. 

From this many have claimed for Mushet a part almost or even 
quite equal to Bessemer’s in the development of the Bessemer pro¬ 
cess, even calling it tlic " Bessemcr-Mushet process." But this 
seems most unjust. Mushet had no such exclusive knowledge of the 
effects of mang.inese that he alone could have helped Bessemer; 
and even if nobody had then proposed the use of spiegeleisen, the 
development of the Swedisli Bessemer practice would have gone on, 
and, the process thus established and its value and great economy 
thus shown in Sweden, it would have been only a question of time 
how soon somebody would liave proposed the addition of manganese. 
Mushet’s aid was certainly valuable, but not more than Goransson's, 
who, besides thus offering a preventive of redshortness, further 
helped the process on by raising its temperature by the simple 
expedient of further subdividing the blast, thus increasing the 
surface of contact between blast and metal, and thus in turn hasten¬ 
ing the oxidation. The two great essential discoveries were first 
that the rapid passage of air through molten cast iron raised its 
temperature above the melting point of low-carbon steel, or as it 
was then called " malleable iron,'’ and second that this low-carbon 
steel, which Bes.semcr was the first to make in important quantities, 
was in fact an extraordinarily valuable substance when made under 
proper conditions. 

89. Source of Heat. —The carbon of the pig iron, burning as it 
does only to carbonic oxide within the converter, does not b\ 
itself generate a temperature high enough for the needs of the 
process. The oxidation of manganese is capable of generating 
a very high temperature, but it has the very- serious disadvantage 
of causing such thick clouds of smoky oxide of manganese as 
to hide the flame from the blower, and prevent him from 
recognizing the moment when the blow .should be ended. Thus 
it comes about that the temperature is regulated primarily by 
adjusting the quantity of silicon in the pig iron treated, ij % 
of this element usually sufficing. If any individual blow proves 
to be too hot, it may be cooled by throwing cold “ scrap ” steel 
such as the waste ends of rails and other pieces, into the converter, 
or bv injecting with the blast a little steam, which is decomposed 
by the iron by the endothermic reaction H., 0 -l-Fe= 2 H-tFe 0 . 
If the temperature is not high enough, it is raised by managing 
the blast in such a way as to' oxidize some of the iron itself 
permanently, and thus to generate much heat. 

90. The basic or dephosphorizing variety of the Bessemer 
process, called in Germany the “ Thomas ” process, differs from 
the acid process in four chief points; (i) that its slag is made 
very basic and hence dephosphorizing by adding much lime to 
it; (2) that the lining is basic, because an arid lining would 
quickly be destroyed by such a basic .slag ; (3) that the process 
is arrested not at the “ drop of the flame ” (§ 85) but at a pre¬ 
determined length of time after it; and (4) that phosphorus 
instead of silicon is the chief source of heat. Let us consider 
these in turn. 

Qi. The slag, in order that it may have such an excess of base 
that this will retain the phosphoric acid as fast as it is formed 
by the oxidation of the phosphorus of the pig iron, and prevent 
it from being re-deoxidized and re-absorbed by the iron, should, 
according to von Ehrenwerth’s rule which is generally followed, 
contain enough lime to form approximately a tetra-calcic silicate, 
4 CaO,SiO., with the silica which results from the oxidation of 
the .silicon of the pig iron and tri-calcic phosphate, SCaO,?^©,,,, 
with the phosphoric acid which forms. The danger of this 
“ rephosphorization ” is greatest at the end of the blow, when 
the recarburizing additions are made. This lime is charged in 
the form of common quicklime, CaO, resulting from the calcina¬ 
tion of a pure limestone, CaGO„, which should be as free as 
possible from silica. The usual composition of this slag Ls iron 
oxide, 10 to 16 % ; lime, 40 to 50 % ; magnesia, 5 % ; silica, 
6 to 9%; pho.sphoric acid, 16 to 20%. Its phosphoric arid 
makes it so valuable as a fertilizer that it is a most important 


by-product. In order that the phosphoric acid may be the 
more fully liberated by the humic acid. See., of the earth, a little 
silicious sand is mbeed with the still molten slag after it has been 
poured off from the molten steel. The slag is used in agriculture 
with no further preparation, save very fine grinding. 

92. The lining of the converter is made of 90 % of the mixture 
of lime and magnesia which results from calcining dolomite, 
(tia,Mg)CO.„ at a very high temperature, and 10 % of coal tar 
freed from its water by heating. This mixture may be rammed in 
place, or baked blocks of it may be laid up like a masonry wall. 
In either case such a lining is expensive, and has but a short life, 
in lew works more than 200 charges, and in some only 100, 
though the silicious lining of the acid converter lasts thousands 
of charges. Hence, for the basic process, spare converters must 
be provided, so that there may always be some of them re-lining, 
cither while standing in the same place as when in use, or, as 
in Holley’s arrangement, in a separate repair house, to which 
these gigantic vessels are removed bodily. 

93. Control of the Basic Bessemer Process .—The removal of 
the greater part of the phosphorus takes place after the carbon 
has been oxidized and the flame has consequently “ dropped," 
probably because the lime, which is charged in solid lumps, 
is taken up by the slag so slowly that not until late in the 
operation docs the slag become so basic as to be retentive of 
phosphoric arid. Hence in making steel rich in carbon it is not 
possible, as in the acid Bessemer process, to end the operation 
as soon as the carbon in the metal has fallen to the point sought, 
but it is necessary to remove practically all of the carbon, then 
the phosphorus, and then ‘‘ rccarburize,’’ t.e. add whatever 
carbon the steel is to contain. The quantity of phosphorus in 
the pig iron is usually known accurately, and the dephosphoriza- 
tion takes place so regularly that the quantity of air which it 
needs can be foretold closely. The blower therefore stops the 
process when he has blown a predetermined quantity of air 
through, counting from the drop of the flame ; but as a check 
on his forecast he usually tests the blown metal before recar¬ 
burizing it. 

94. .Source of Heat. - Silicon cannot here be used as the chief 
source of heat as it is in the acid Bessemer process, because most 
of the heat which its oxidation generates is consumed in heating 
the great quantities of lime needed for neutralizing the resultant 
silica. Fortunately the phosphorus, turned from a curse into a 
blessing, develops by its oxidation the needed temperature, 
though the fact that this requires at least 1 -So % of phosphorus 
limits the use of the process, because there are few ores which 
can be made to yield so phosphoric a pig iron. Further objec¬ 
tions to the presence of silicon are that the resultant silica (i) 
corrodes the lining of the converter, (2) makes the slag froth so 
that it both throws much of the charge out and blocks up the 
nose of the converter, and (3) leads to rephosphorization. These 
effects are so .serious tliat until very lately it was thought that 
the silicon could not safely be much in excess of i %. But 
Masseriez and Richards, following the plan outlined by Pourcel 
in 1879, have found that even 3 % of silicon is permissible if, 
by adding iron ore, the re.sultant silica is made into a fluid slag, 
and if this is removed in the early cool part of the process, when 
it attacks the lining of the converter but slightly. Manganese 
to the extent of i'8o % is desired as a means of preventing the 
resultant steel from being redshort, i.e. brittle at a red or forging 
heat. The pig iron should be as nearly free as possible from 
sulphur, because the removal of any large quantity of this 
injurious element in the process itself is both difficult and 
expensive. 

05. The car casting system deserves description chiefly because it 
shows how, when the scale of operations is as enormous as it is in 
the Bessemer process, even a slight simplification and a slight heat- 
saving may be of great economic importance 

Whatever be the form into which the steel is to be rolled, it mu.st 
in general first be poured from the Bessemer converter in which it 
is made into a large clay-lined ladle, and thence cast in vertic.al 
pyramidal ingots. To bring them to a temperature suitable for 
rolling, these ingots mu.st be set in heating or .soaking furnaces 
(§ 125), and this should be done as soon as possible after they are 
cast, both to lessen the loss of their initial heat, and to make way 
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for the next succeeding lot of ingots, a matter of great importance, 
Mcause the charges of steel follow each other at such very brief 
intervals. A pair of working converters has made 4958 charge 
of 10 tons each, or a total 01 50,547 tons, in one month, or at an 
average rate of a charge every seven minutes and twenty-four seconds 
throughout every working day. It is this extraordinary rapidity 
that makes the process so economical and determines the way in 
which its details must be carried out. Moreover, since the mould 
acts as a covering to retard the loss of heat, it should not be removed 
from the ingot until ju.st before the latter is to be placed in its 
soaking furnace. These conditions are fulfilled by the car ca.sting 
system of F. W. Wood, of Sparrows Point, Md., in which the moulds, 
while receiving the steel, stand on a train of cars, which are im¬ 
mediately run to the side of the soaking furnace. Here, as soon 
as the ingots have so far solidified that they can be lifted witliout 
breaking, their moulds arc removed and set on an adjoining tram 
of cars, and tlic ingots are charged directly into the soaking furnace. 
The mould-traui now carries its empty moulds to a cooling yard, 
and, as soon as they are cool enough to be used again, carries them 
back to the neighliourhood of the converters to receive a new lot 
of steel. In t^ system tlicrc is lor each ingot and each mould 
only one handling in wliich it is moved as a separate unit, the mould 
from one train to the other, the ingot from its train into the furnace. 

1 n the other movements, all the moulds and ingots of a given charge 
of steel are grouped as a train, wliich is moved as a unit by a loco¬ 
motive. The diliiculty in the way of this sy.stem was that, in pouring 
the steel from ladle to"mould, more or less of it occasionally spatters, 
and these spatterings, if they .strike the rails or the running 
gear of the cars, obstruct and foul them, preventing the movement 
of the train, because the solidified steel is extremely tenacious. But 
this cannot be tolerated, because the economy of the process requires 
extreme promptness in each of its step.s. On account of this diliiculty 
the moulds formerly stood, not on cars, but directly on the floor of 
a casting pit while receiving the molten steel. When the ingots had 
so iar solidified that they could be handled, the moulds were removed 
and set on the floor to cool, the ingots were set on a car and carried 
to the .soaking iurnace, and the moulds were then replaced in the 
tasting pit. Here each mould and each ingot was handled as a 
seiiarate unit twice, instead of only once as in tlic car casting system ; 
the ingots radiated awav great quantities of lieat in passing naked 
trom the converting mill to the soaking furnaces, and the heat 
uhith they and the moulds radiated while in the converting mill 
was not only wasted, but made this mill, open-doored as it was, 
so intolerably hot, that the cost of labour there was materially in¬ 
creased. Mr W001.I met this difficulty by the simple device of so 
shaping the cars that they completely protect both their own 
running gear and the track from all possible spattering, a device 
which, simple a,s it is, has materially lessened the cost of tlic steel 
and greatly increased the production. How great the increase has 
been, from this and many other cau.ses, is shown in Table III. 

T'aiile III,— Maximum Production ot by a Pair of 

American Converters. 

Gross Tons per Week 

1870. 254 

1880. 3,433 

1889. 8,549 

1891) (average for a month) . . 11 , 2.33 

190.3. 15.704 

Thus in tliirty-tlirec years the rate of production per jiair of vessels 

increased more than .sixty-fold. The production ot European 
Bessemer works is very much less than that of American Indeed, 
the whole Cxcrraan production of acid Bessemer steel in 1899 wa.s 
at a rale but slightly greater than that here given for one pair of 
American converters: and three pairs, if this rate were continued, 
would make almost exactly as much steel as all the sixty-five active 
British Bessemer converters, acid and basic together, made in 1809 

9O, Pange in Size 0/ Converters. —In the Bessemer process, and 
indeed in most high-temperature processes, to operate on a large 
scale has. in addition to the usual economies which it offers in other 
industries, a special one, arising from the fact that from a large 
hot furnace or hot mass in general a very much smaller proportion 
ot its heat dissipates through radiation and like causes than from a 
smaller body, just as a thin red-hot wire cools in the air much faster 
than a thick bar equally hot. Hence the progressive increa.so which 
has occurred in the size of converters, until now some of them can 
treat a 20-ton charge, is not surprising But, on the other hand, 
when only a relatively small quantity of a special kind of steel is 
needed, very much smaller charges, m some cases weighing even less 
than half a ton, have been treated with technical success. 

97. The fiessemer Process for making Steel Castings. —This has 
been particularly true in the manufacture of steel castings, i.c. 
objects usually of more or less intricate shape, which are cast initially 
m the form in which they are to be used, instead of behm forged or 
rolled to that form from .steel cast originally in ingots. For making 
castings, e.specially tho.se which are so thin and intricate that, in 
order that tlie molten .steel may remain molten long enough to run 
into the thin parts of the mould, it must lie heated initially very far 
aboi'i* Its melting-point, the Bessemer process has a very great 


advantage in that it can develop a much higher temperature than is 
attainable in either of its competitors, the crucible and the open- 
hearth processes. Indeed, no limit has yet been found to the 
temperature which can be reached, if matters are so arranged that 
not only the carbon and silicon of the pig iron, but also a considerable 
part of the metallic iron which is the iron itself, are oxidized by the 
blast; or if, as in the Walrand-Legenisel modification, after the 
combustion of the initial carbon and silicon of the pig iron has already 
raised the charge to a very high temperature, a still further rise of 
temperature is brought about by adding more siheon in the form of 
fcrrcKsilicon, and oxidizing it by further bluwmg. But in the 
crucible and the open-hearth processes the temperature attainable 
is limited by the danger of melting the furnace itself, both because 
some essentuil parts of it, which, unfortunately, are of a destructible 
shape, are placed most unfavourably in that they are surrounded 
by the heat on all sides, and because the furnace is necessarily 
hotter than the steel made within it. But no part of the Bessemer 
converter is of a shape easily affected by the heat, no part of it is 
exposed to the heat on more than one side, and the converter itself 
is necessarily cooler than tlie metal within it, because tlie heat is 
generated within tlie metal itself by the combustion of its silicon and 
other calorific elements. In it the steel heats the converter, whereas 
in the open-hearth and crucible processes the furnace heats the steel. 

98. The open-hearth process consists in making molten steel 
out of pig or cast iron and “ scrap,” i.e. waste pieces of steel 
and iron melted together on the “ open hearth,” i.e. the un¬ 
covered basin-like bottom of a reverberatory furnace, under 
conditions of which fig. 18 may give a general idea. The con- 



Fici. t8.—Open-Hearth Process. 

Half Section showing condition Half Section showing condition 
of charge when boiling very ol charge when boiling violently 
gently. during orcing 

version of cast iron into steel, of course, consists in lessening its 
content of the several foreign elements, carbon, silicon, phos¬ 
phorus, &c. Tlie open-hearth process does this by two distinct 
steps: (j) by oxidizing and removing these elements by means 
of the flame of the furnace, usually aided by the oxygen of 
light charges of iron ore, and (2) by diluting them with scrap 
i steel or its equivalent. The “ pig and ore ” or “ Siemens ” 
variety of the process works chiefly by oxidation, the ” pig 
and scrap ” or “ Siemens-Martin ” variety chiefly by dilution, 

! sometimes indeed by extreme dilution, as when 10 parts of 
j cast iron arc diluted with 90 parts of scrap. Both varieties 
i may be curried out in the basic and dephosphorizing way, 
i.e. in presence of a basic slag and in a basic- or neutral-lined 
furnace : or in the acid and undephosphorizing way, in presence 
j of an acid, i.e. silicious slag, and in a furnace with a silicious 
! lining. 

j The charge may he melted down on the “ open hearth ” 
itself, or, as in the more advanced practice, the pig iron may 
be brought in the molten state from the blast furnace in which 
' it is made. Then the furnaceman, controlling the decarburiza¬ 
tion and purification of the molten charge by his examination 
' of test ingots taken from time to time, gradually oxidizes and 
so removes the foreign elements, and thus brings the metal 
simultaneously to approximately the composition needed 
and to a temperature far enough above its present melting- 
point to permit of its being cast into ingots or other castings. 
He then pours or taps the molten charge from the furnace into 
a large clay-lined casting ladle, giving it the final additions 
o.' manganese, usually with carbon and often with silicon, 
needed to give it exactly the desired composition. He then 
casts it into its final form through a nozzle in the bottom of the 
casting ladle, as in the Bessemer process. 

The oxidation of the foreign elements must be very slow, 
lest the effervescence due to the escape of carbonic oxide from 
the carbon of the metal throw the charge out of the doors and 
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ports of the furnace, which itself must be shallow in order 
to hold the flame down close to the charge. It is in large part 
because of this shallowness, which contrasts so strongly with 
the height and roominess of the Bessemer converter, that 
the process lasts hours where the Bessemer process lasts minutes, 
though there is the further difference tliat in the open-hearth 
process the transfer of lieat from flame to charge through the 
intervening layer of slag is necessarily slow, whereas in the 
Bessemer process the heat, generated as it is in and by the 
metallic bath itself, raises the temperature -very rapidly. The 
slowness of tliis rise of the temperature compels us to make 
the removal of the carbon slow for a very simple reason. That 
removal progressively raises the melting-point of the metal, 
after line Aa of fig. i, i.e. makes the charge more and more 
infusible ; and this progressive rise of the melting-point of the 
charge must not be allowed to outrun the actual rise of tempera¬ 
ture, or in other words the charge must always be kept molten, 
because once solidified it is very hard to rcmclt. Thus the neces¬ 
sary slowness of the heating up of the tnollen charge would 
compel us to make the rcmnv'al of the carbon slow, even if this 
slowness were not already forced on us by the danger of having 
the charge froth so much as to run out of the furiiaee. 

The general plan of the o[)en-hearth process was certainly 
conceived by Josiah Marshall fleath in 1845, if not indeed 
by Reaumur in 1722, but for lack of a furnace in which a high 
enough temperature eoiild he generated it could not be carried 
out until the development of the .Siemens regenerative gas 
furnace about i860. It was in large fiart through the efforts 
of Le Chatelier that this process, so long conceived, was at 
last, in 1864, put into actual use by the brothers Martin, of 
Sireuil in France. 

00 Siemims Ofien-Hearth Furnace.—These furnaces are usually 
stationary, hut in that shown in fig-, nj U> 22 Ihu working clianiber 
or turiiace body, G of fig 22, rotates about its own axis, rolling on 
the rollers M .shown in fig 21. In this working chamber, a long 
quasi-cylindrie.al vessel of brickwork, heated by burning within it 
pre heated gas witli pre heated air, (he charge is melted and brought 
to the desired composition aiul lemi-ierature The working cliainbei 
indeed is the furnace proper, in which the whole of the open-lieartli 
process is carried out, aud the function of all the re.st of the apparatus, 
apart from tlie tilting mechanism, is simply to pre-heat the air and 
gas, and to lead them to the furnaoe proper and thence to the chim¬ 
ney How this is done may he understood more easily if figs, iq 
and 20 are regarded for a moment as forming a single diagrammatic 
figure instead of sections m different planes The unbroken arrows 
show the direction of the incoming gas anil air, the broken ones the 
direction of the escainiig products of tlicir combustion The air 
and gas, the latter coining from the gas producers or other source, 
arrive through H and J respectively, and their path thence is deter¬ 
mined by the jwsition of the reversing valves K and K'. In the 
position shown in .solid lines, lliese vidves ileflect the air and gas 
into the left-liaiul pair of " regenerators " or spacious heat-trans¬ 
ferring chambers In these, bricks in great numbers are piled 
loosely, in such a way tliat, while they leave ample passage for the 
gas and air, yet they offer to them a very great extent of .surface, 
and therefore readily transfer to tliein the heat which they have as 
reailily sucked out of the escaping products of combustion in the 
last preceding phase. The gas and air thus separately pre-heated 
to about 1100“ C (2012“ F.) rise thence as two separate streams 
through tlie uptakes (fig, 22), and first mix at tlie moment of entering 
the working chamlier tlirough the ports L and h' (fig iq). As tliey 
are so hot at starting, their coralnistion of course yields a very much 
higher temperature than if they had been cold liefore burning, and 
they form an enormous flame, which fills the great working chamber. 
The products of combustion ore sucked by the pull oi the chimney 
tlirough the farther or right-hand end of this chamber, out through 
flic exit ports, as shown by llie dotted arrows, down throug^li the 
right-hand pair of regenerators, heating to perhaps 1300° C, the 
upper part of the loosely-piled masses of brickwork within them, 
and thence past the valves K and K' to the chimney-flue O. During 
this pha.se the incoming gas and air have been withdrawing heat 
from the left-hand regenerators, which have thus been cooling down, 
while the escaping products of combustion have lieen depositing 
heat m the right-hand pair of regenerators, which have thus been 
heating up. After some tliirty minutes this condition of things is 
reversed by turning the valves K and K' qo” into the positions 
shown in dotted lines, when they deflect the incoming gas and air 
into the right-hand regenerators, so that they may absorb in passing 
the heat which has just been stored there; thence they pass up 
through the right-hand uptakes and ports into the working chamber, 
•where as before they mix, burn and heat the charge. Thence they 
are sucked out by the chimney-draught through the left-hand ports, 


down through the uptakes and regenerators, here again meeting and 
heating the loose mass of " regenerator " brickwork, and finally 
escape by the chimney-flue O. After another thirty minutes the 

Fig. iq.—Section on KF through Furnace and Port Ends. 



Flo 20.—Plan through Regenerators, Fines and Reversing Valves. 




Fig 22. - Section on AB through Uptake, Slag Pocket 
and Regenerator. 


Figs 10 to 22 —Diagrammatic Sections of Tilting Siemens Furnace. 

G, Furnace body, N 

H, Air supply 

I , Gas supply. O 

k, .Air rever.sing valve, P, 

K', Gas reversing valve. 

L, Air port. 

l. ', Gas port. 

M, Rollers on which the furnace 

tuts. 


Hydraulic cylinder for tilting 
the furnace. 

O, Flue leading to chimney. 

P, Slag pockets 
R, Charging boxes 

W, Water-cooled joints between 
furnace proper, G, and ports 


current is again reversed to its initial direction, and so on. These 
regenerators arc the essence of the Siemens or " regenerative 
furnace”; they are heat-traps, catching and storing by their 
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enonuous surface of brickwork the heat of the escaping products' 
of combustion, and in the following phase restotiue the heat to the 
entering air and gas. At any given moment one pair of regenerators 
is storing heat, while the other is restoring it. 

The tilting working chamber is connected with the stationary 
ports L ud L' by means of tlie loose water-co^ed joint W in 
Campbell's system, which is here shown. The furnace, resting on 
the rollers M, is tilted by the hydraulic cylinder N The slag- 
pockets P (fig. 22), below the uptakes, ate provided to catch the 
dust carried out of the furnace proper by the escapmg products of 
combustion, lest it enter and choke the regenerators. Wellman's 
tilting furnace rolls on a fixed rack instead of on rollers. By his 
t^tging system a charge of as much as fifty tons is quicldy intro¬ 
duced. The metal is packed by unskilled labourers in iron boxes, 
R (fig. 21), standing on cars in the stock-yard. A locomotive 
carries a tram of these cars to the track rumung beside a long line 
of open-hearth fuiiiaces. Here tlie charging machine lifts one box 
at a time from its car, ]>u.shes it through the momentarily opened 
furnace door, and empties the metal u|Hm the hearth of the furnace 
by inverting the liox, which it then replaces on its car. 

100. The proportion of pig to scrap used depends chiefly on the 
relative cost of these two materials, but sometimes in part also on 
the carbon-content which the resultant steel is to have. Thus part 
at least of the carbon which a high-carbon steel is to contain may 
be supplied by the pig iron from which it is made. The length of 
the process increases with the proportion of pig used. Thus in the 
Westphalian pig and scrap practice, scrap usually forms 75 or even 
80 % of the charge, and pig only from 20 to 25 %, indeed only 
enough to supply the caiixm inci itably burnt out in melting the 
charge and heating it up to a proper casting tenuicrature ; and here 
the charge lasts only about o hours. In some Britisli and Swedish 
" pig and ore " practice (§ 08), on the other hand, little or no scrap 
is used, and here the removal of the large quantity of carbon. sUicou 
and pho.sphorus prolongs tlie process to 17 hours. The common 
practice in the U nited States is to use aliuut equal parts of pig an<l 
scrap, and here the usual length of a charge is about iii hours. 
The pig and ore process is held back, first by the large quantity 
of carbon, and usually of silicon and phosphorus, to be removed, 
and second by Uie necessary slowness ol their removal. ■ The gangue 
of the ore increases the quantity of slag, which separates the metal 
from the source of its heat, the flame, and thus delays the rise of 
temperature; and the purification by " oreing," i.e. by means of 
the oxygon of the large lumps of cold iron ore thrown m by hand, 
is extremely slow, because the ore must be fed in very slowly lest 
It chill the metal Ixith directly and because the reaction by which 
It removes the carbon of the metal, Fe,_, 0 „ l C —2FeOs CO, itself 
absorbs heat. Indeed, this local cooling aggravates the frothing 
A cold lump of ore chills the slag immediately around it, ju.st wlicrc 
its oxygen, rcactmg on the carlxin of the metal, generates carbonic 
oxide; the slag becomes cool, viscous, and hence ea.sily made to 
frotli, jii.st where the frotli-caiising gas is evolved. 

The length of these varieties of the [irocess just given refers to the 
basic procedure. The acid process goes on much faster, because in 
it the heat insulating layer of slag is much thmner For instance it 
lasts only about 8J hours when equal parts of pig and scrap are used, 
instead of the iij hours of the basic process, 'tlius the actual co.st 
of conversion by the acid process is materially los.s than by the 
basic, but this difference is more than outweighed in most places 
by the greater cost of pig and scrap free enough from phosphorus 
to be used in the undepliasphorizuig acid process. 

101. Three special varieties of the open-hearth process, the 
Bertrand-Tliiel, the Talbot and the Monell, deserve notice. Bertrand 
and Tliicl oxidise the carbon of molten cast iron by pouring it into 
a bath of molten iron which has first been oxygenated, t.e. charged 
with oxygen, and superheated, in an open-hearth furnace. The 
two metaUic masses coalesce, and the reaction between the oxygen 
of one and the carbon of the other is therefore extremely rapid 
because it occurs throughout their depth, whereas in common pro¬ 
cedure oxidation occurs only at the upper surface of the bath of 
cast iron at its contact with the overljiing slag. Moreover, since 
local cooling, with its consequent viscosity and tendency to froth, 
are avoided, the frothing is not excessive in spite of the rapidity of 
the reaction The oxygenated metal is prepared by melting cast 
iron .iiliited with as much scrap steel as is available, and oxidizing 
it with the flame and with iron ore as it hes in a thin molten layer 
on the hearth of a large open-hearth furnace: the thinness of the 
layer hastens the oxidation, and the large size of the furnace permits 
considerable frothing. But the oxygenated metal might be prepared 
easily in a Bessemer converter. 

To enlarge the scale of operations makes strongly for economy 
in the open-hearth process as in other high temperature ones. Yet 
the use of an open-hearth furnace of very great capacity, say of 
200 tons per charge, has the disadvantage that such verv large lots 
of steel.delivcred at relatively long intervals, are less readily managed 
in the subsequent operations of soaking and rolling down to the 
finaJi shape, than smaller lots delivered at shorter intervals. To 
meet this difficulty Mr B. Talbot carries on the proceas as a quasi- 
continuons instead of an intermittent one, operating on 100-ton or 
2oo-lon lots of cast iron in such a way as to draw off his steel in I 
20-ton lots at relatively short intervals, charging a fresh 20-ton lot 


of cast iron to replace each lot of steel thu* drawn off, and thu» keep¬ 
ing the furnace lull of metal from Monday morning till Saturday 
night. Besides minor advantages, this plan has the merit of avoiding 
^ ineffective period wliich occurs in common open-hearth procedure 
just after the charge of cast iron has been melted down. At this 
time the sl^ is temporarily rich in iron oxide and silica, resulting 
from the oxidation of the iron and of its silicon as the cliarge slowly 
melts and trickles down. Such a slag not only corrodes the furnace 
lining, but also impedes dephosphorization, because it is irretentive 
of phosphorus. Further, the relatively low temperature impedes 
decarburization. Clearly, no such period can exist in the continuous 
process. 

At a relatively low temperature, say 1300° C., the phosphorus 
of cast iron oxidizes and is removed much faster than its carbon, 
while at a higher temperature, say 1500° C.. carbon oxidizes in pre¬ 
ference to phosphorus. It is w^ to remove this latter element 
early, so that when the carbon shall have fallen to the proportion 
which the steel is to contain, the steel shall already be free from 
phosphorus, and so ready to cast. In common open-hearth pro¬ 
cedure, although the temperature is low early in the process, viz. 
at the end of the melting down, dephosphorization is then impeded 
by the temporary acidity of the slag, as just explained. At the 
Carnegie works Mr Monell gets the two dephosphorizing conditions, 
low temvieraturc and basicity of slag, early in the process, by pour¬ 
ing his molten but relatively cool cast iron upon a layer ol pre-heatod 
lime and iron oxide on the bottom of the open-hearth furnace. 
The lime and iron oxide melt, and, in passing up tlirough the over¬ 
lying metal, tlie iron oxide very rapidly oxidizes its phosphorus and 
thus drags it into the slag as phosphoric acid. The ebullition from 
the formation ol carbonic oxide pufls up the resultant phosphoric 
slag enough to make most of it run out of the furnace, thus both 
removing the phosphorus permanently from danger of being later 
ileoxidizcd and returned to the steel, and partly freeing the Ixith of 
metal from the heat-insulating blanket of slag. Yet frothing is 
not excessive, because the slag is not, as in common practice, locally 
chUled and made viscous by cold lumps of ore. 

102. In tbc duplex process the conversion of the cast iron into 
steel is begun in the Bessemer converter and finished in the ojiin- 
liearth furnace. In the most promising form of this process an acid 
converter and a basic open-hearth furnace arc used. In the former 
the silicon and part of the carbon are removed rapidly, in the latter 
the rest of the carbon and the phosphorus are removed slowly, and 
the metal is brought accurately to the proper temperature and 
composition. The advantage of this combination is that, by simpli¬ 
fying the conditions with which the composition ol the pig iron has 
to comply, it makes the management of the blast furnace easier, 
and thus les-sens the danger of making " misfit ” pig iron, t.e. tliat 
which, because, it is not accurately suited to the process for wliich 
it is intended, offers us the dilemma of using it in that process at 
jjoor advantage or of putting it to some other use, a step which 
often implies serious loss. 

For the acid Bessemer process the sulphur-content must be small 
and the silicon-content idiould be constant; for tlie basic open- 
hearth process the content of both silicon and sulphur should be 
small, a thing difficult to bring alxnit, because in the blast furnace 
most of the conditions which make for small sulphur-content make 
also for large siUcon-content. In the acid Bessemer process the 
reason why tlie sulphur-content must be small is that the proceas 
removes no sulphur ; and the reason why the silicon-content should 
be constant is tlial, because silicon is here the chief source of heat, 
variations in its content cause corresponding variations in the 
temperature, a most harmful thing because it is essential to the 
good quality of the steel tlrnt it shall be finished and cast at the 
proper temperature. It is true that the use of the " mixer " {§ 77) 
lessens these variation.s, and tliat there are convenient ways ol 
11 itigating their effects. Nevertheless, their harm is not com¬ 
pletely done away with. But il the conversion is only begun in the 
converter and finished on the open-hearth, then there is no neeil 
of regulating tlie temperature m the converter closely, and variations 
in the silicon-content of the pig iron thus become aImo.st harmless 
in this respect. In the basic ojien-hearth process, on the other liand, 
silicon is harmful because the silica which results from its oxidation 
not only corrodes tlie lining of tile furnace but interferes with the 
removal of the phosphorus, an essential part of the process. The 
sulphur-content should be small, because the removal of this element 
is both slow and difficult. But if the silicon of the pig iron is 
removed by a preliminary treatment in the Bessemer converter, then 
its presence in the pig iron is harmless as regards tlie ojicn-hearth 
rocess. Hence the blast furnace process, thus freed from the 
ampering need of controlling accurately the silicon-content, can 
be much more effectively guided so as to prevent the sulphur from 
entering the pig iron. 

Looking at the duplex process in another way, the preliminary 
desilicidizing in the Bessemer converter should certainly be an 
advantage ; but whether it is more profitable to give this treatment 
in the converter than in the mixer remains to be seen. 

103. In the cementation process bars of wrought iron about 
J in. thick are carburized and so converted into high carbon 
“ blister steel,” by heating them in contact with charcoal in 
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a closed chamber to about 1000° C. F.) for from 8 to ji 

days. Low carbon steel might thus be converted into high- 
carbon steel, but this is not cu-stomary. The carbon dissolves 
in the hot but distinctly solid y-iron (compare fig. i) as salt 
dissolves in water, and works its way towards the centre of the 
bar by diffusion. When the mass is cooled, the carbon changes 
over into the condition of cementite as usual, partly inter- 
stratified with ferrite in the form of pearlite, partly in the form 
of envelopes enclosing kernels of this pearlite (see Alloys, 
PI. fig. 13). Where the carbon, in thus diffusing inwards, meets 
particles of the slag, a basic ferrous silicate which is always 
pre.sent in wrought iron, it forms carbonic oxide, FeO-l-C = 
Fe + CO, which puffs the pliant metal up and forms blisters. 
Hence the name “ blister steel.” It was formerly sheared I0 
short lengths and formed into piles, which were then rolled 
out, perhaps to be resheared and rerolled into bars, known 
as ‘‘ single shear ” or ” double shear ” steel according to the 
number of shearings. But now the chief use for blister steel 
is for remelting in the crucible process, yielding a product which 
is asserted so positively, so universally and by such com¬ 
petent witnesses to be not only better but very much better 
than that made from any other material, that we must believe 
that it is so, though no clear reason ran yet be given why it 
should be. For long all the best high-carbon steel was made 
by remeltmg this blister steel in crucibles (§ 106), but in the 
last few years the electric processes have begun to make this 
steel (§ 108). 

104. Case Hardening.—The many steel objects which need 
an extremely hard outer surface but a softer and more malleable 
interior may be carburized superficially by heating them in 
contact with charcoal or other carbonaceous matter, for instance 
for between 5 and 48 hours at a temperature of 800° to 000° C. 
This is known as “ ca.se hardening.” After this carburizing 
these objects arc usually hardened l>y quenching in cold water 
(see § e8). 

105. Deefl Carburhing: Harvey and Krup(i Processes .— 
Much of the heavy side armour of war-vessels (see Armour- 
Plate) is made of nickel steel initially containing so little carbon 
that it cannot be hardened, i.e. that it remains very ductile 
even after sudden cooling. The impact face of these, plates 
is given the intense hardness needed by being converted into 
high-c.arbon steel, and then hardened bv sudden cooling. The 
impact face is thus carburized to a depth of about ij in. by 
being held at a temperature of 1100“ for about a week, pressed 
strongly against a bed of charcoal (Harvey process). The plate 
is then by Kriipp’s process heated so that its impact face is 
above while its rear is below the hardening temperature, and 
the whole is then cooled suddenly with sprays of cold water. 
I’nder these conditions the hardness, which is very extreme 
at the impart face, shades off toward the back, till at about 
f|uarter way from face to back all hardening ceases, and the rest of 
the plate is in a very strong, shock-resisting state. Thanks 
to the glass-hardness of this lace, the projectile is arrested 
so abruptly that it is shattered, and its energy is delivered 
piecemeal by its fragments : but ns the fare is integrally united 
with the unhardened, ductile and slightly yielding interior and 
bark, the jilate, even if it is locally bent backwards somewhat 
b>' the blow, neither cracks nor flakes. 

106. The crucible process consists essentially in melting one 
or another variety of iron or sleel in small 80-lb. charges in 
closed crucibles, and then casting it into ingots or other castings, 
though in addition the metal while melting may be carburized. 
Its chief, indeed .almost its sole use, is for making tool steel, 
the best kinds of spring steel and other xery excellent kinds 
of high-carbon and alloy steel. After the charge has been fully 
melted, it is held in the molten state from 30 to 60 minutes. 
This enables it to take up enough silicon from the walls of the 
crucible to prevent the evolution of gas during solidification, 
and the consec|uent formation of blowholes or internal gas 
liubbles. In Great Britain the charge usually consists of blister 
steel, and is therefore high in carbon, so that the crucible 
process has very little to do except to melt the charge. In the 


United States the charge usually consists chiefly of wrought 
iron, and in melting in the crucible it is carburized by mixing 
with it either charcoal or “ washed metal,” a very pure cast 
iron made by the Bell-Krupp process (§ 107) 

Compared with the Bessemer process, which converts a charge 
of even as much as 20 tons of pig iron into steel in a few minutes, 
and the open-hearth process which easily treats charges of 75 tons, 
t he crucible process rs, of course, a most expensive one, with its 
little Ko-lh charges, melted with great consumption of fuel because 
the heat is kept away from the metal by the walls of the crucible, 
themselves excellent heat insulators. But it survives simply be¬ 
cause crucible steel is very much better than cither Bessemer or open- 
hearth steel. This in turn is in part because of the greater care 
which can be used in making these small lots, but probably in chief 
part because the crucible process excludes the atmospheric nitrogen, 
which injures the metal, and because it gives a good opportunity for 
the susiiended slag and iron oxide to rise to the surface. Till Hunts¬ 
man developed the crucible process in 1740, the only kinds of steel 
of commercial importance were bUster steel made by carburizing 
wrought iron without fu.sion, and others which like it wore greatly 
injured by the presence of particles of slag. Huntsman showed that 
the mere act of freeing these slag-beanng steels from their slag by 
melting them in closed crucibles greatly improved them. It is true 
that Kiaumur in 1722 de.scribed liis method of making molten steel 
in crucibles, and that the Hindus have for centuries done this on a 
small scale, though they let the molten steel resolidify in the crucible. 
Nevertheless, it is to Huntsman that the world is immediately 
indebted for the crucible process, He could make only high-carlxin 
steel, because he could not develop within his closed crucibles the 
temperature needed for melting low-carbon .steel. The crucible 
process remained the only one by which slagless steel could be 
made, till Bessemer, by his astonishing invention, discovered at 
once low-carbon steel and a process lor making both it and high- 
carlxin .steel extremely cheaply. 

107. In the Bell-Krupp or ” pig-washing ” process, invented 
independently by the famous British iron-master. Sir Lowthian 
Bell, and Knipp of Essen, advantage is taken of the fact that, 
at a relatively low temperature, probably a little above 1200° C., 
the phosphorus and silicon of molten cast iron are quickly oxidized 
and removed by contact with molten iron oxide, though carbon 
is thus oxidized but slowly. By rapidly stirring molten iron 
oxide into molten pig iron in a furnace shaped like a saucer, 
slightly inclined and turning around its axis, at a temperature 
but little above the melting-point of the metal itself, the 
phosphorus and silicon are removed rapidly, without removing 
much of the carbon, and by this means an extremely pure cast 
iron is made. This is used in the crucible process as a convenient 
source of the carbon needed for high-carbon steel. 

108. Electric steel-making processes, nr more accuratclv 
processes in which electrically heated furnaces are used, have 
developed very rapidly. In steel-making, electric furnaces are 
used for two distinct purpo.ses, first for making steel sufficiently 
better than Bessemer and open-hearth steels to replace these 
for certain important purpose.s, and second for replacing the 
very expensive crucible process for making the very best steel. 
The advantages of the electric furnaces for these purposes can 
best he understood after examining the furnaces themselve^ 
and the way in which they are used. The mo.st important ones 
are either “ arc ” furnaces, i.e. those heated by electric arcs, 
or “ induction ” ones, i.e. those in which the metal under treat¬ 
ment is heated by its own resist¬ 
ance to a current of electricity 
induced in it from without. The 
Heroiilt furnace, the best known 
in the arc class, and the Kjellin 
and Roechling-Rodenhauser fur¬ 
naces, the best known of the 
induction class, will serve as 
examples. 

The Hcroult furnace (fig, 23) is 
practically a large closed crucible, 

ABCA, with two carbon electrodes, 

E and F, “ in series " with the bath, 

H, of molten steel. A pair of electric 
arcs play between these electrodes and the molten steel, passing 
through the layer of slag, G, and generating muclt heat. The 
lining of the crucible may be of either magnesite (MgO) or 
chromite (FeO-CrjOa). The whole furnace, electrodes and all. 
rotates about the line KL for the purpose of pouring out the molten 



Fig. 23. - Heroult Double¬ 
arc Electric Steel Purifying 
Furnace. 
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slag and pupfied metal through the spout J at the end of the 
process. This spout and the charging doors A, A are kept closed 
except when in actual use for pouring or charging. 

The Kjellin furnace consists essentially of an annular trough 
AA (fig. 24), which contains the molten charge. This charge is 
heated, like the filaments of a common household electric lamp by 
the resistance which it offers to tlic passage of a current of electricity 

induced in it by means of 
the core C and the frame 
EEK. The ends of this 
core are connected above, 
below and at the right of 
the trough A, by means 
of that frame, so that the 
trough and this core and 
frame stand to each other 
in a position like tliat of 
two successive links of 
a common oval - linked 
_ . chain. A current of great 

Fig. 24.— Kjelhn Induction Electric electromotive force (in- 
Steel Melting Furnace. tensity or voltage) passed 

. , , through tlie coil I), in¬ 

duces. by means of the core and frame, a eurrent of enormous 
quantity (volume or amperage), but very small electromotive force 
in the metal in the trough. Thus the apparatus is analogous to the 
common transformers used for inducing from currents of great 
electromotive force and small quantity, which carry energy through 
long distances, currents of great quantity and small electromotive 
force lor incandescent lights and for welding. The molten metal 
in the Kjellin trough forms the •' secondary ” circuit. Like the 
Heroult furnace, the Kjellin furnace may be lined with either 
magnesite or chromite, and it may be tilted for the purpose of 
pounng off .slag and metal. 

molten metal under treatment lias in the 
Kjellin furnace, a thin ring of large diameter, is evidently bad 
mconvenient for manipulation and with excessive heat-radiating 
surface. In the Koechling-Kodenhauser induction furnace (fig. 2 s), 



Fig. 25.—Plan of Kocchling-Kodenhau.ser Induction Electric 
Furnace. 

the molten metal lies chiefly in a large compact maas A, heated at 
three places on its periphery by the current induced in it there by 
means of the three coils and cores CCC. The molten metal also 
extends round each of these three coils, in the narrow channels B. 
It is in the metal in these channels and in that part of the main 
mMS of metal which immediately adjoins the coils that the current 
is induced by means of the coils and cores, as in the Kjellin furnace. 

When the Heroult furnace is used for completing the purification 
of molten steel begun in the Bessemer or open-hcartli process, and 
this is its most appropriate use, the process carried out in it may 
be divided into two stages, first dephosphorization, and second 
deoxidation and desulphuriisation. 

In the first stage the phosphorus is removed from the molten steel 
by oxidizing it to phosphoric acid, P.p,, by means of iron oxide 
contained in a molten slag very rich in lime, and hence very ba.sic 
and retentive of that phosphoric acid. This slag is formed by 
melting lime and iron oxide, with a little silica sand if need be. 
Floating on top of the molten metal, it rapidly oxidizes its phos¬ 
phorus, and the resultant phosphoric acid combines with the lime 
m the overlying slag as phosphate of lime. When the removal of 
the phosphorus is sufficiently complete, this slag is withdrawn from 
the furnace. 

Next comes the deoxidizing and desulphurizing stage, of which 
the first step is to throw some strongly deoxidizing substance, such 



as coke or ferro-silicon, upon the molten metal, in order to remove 
thus the chief part of the oxygen which it has taken up during the 
oxidation of tlie phosphorus in the preceding stage. Next the 
metal is covered with a very basic .slag, made by melting lime with 
a littie_ silica and fluor spar. Coke now charged into this slag first 
deoxidizes any iron oxide contained in either slag or metal, ami next 
deuxidize.s |>art of the lime of the slag and thus forms calcium, 
wliich, uniting with the sulphur present in the molten metal, forms 
calcium sulphide, CaO -t FeS s-C -CaS + Fe + CO. This sulphide is 
nearly insoluble in the metal, but is readily soluble in the over- 
lying basic slag, into which it therefore passes. The thorough 
removal of the sulphur is thus brought about by the deoxidation of 
the calcium. It is by forming calcium sulphide that sulphur is 
removed in the manufacture of pig iron in the iron blast tornace. 
in the crucible of which, as in the electric furnaces, the conditions 
are strongly deoxidizing. But in the Bessemer and open - hearth 
processes this means of removing sulphur cannot be used, because in 
each of them there is always enough oxygen in the atmosphere to 
re-oxidize any calcium as fast as it is deoxidized. Here sulphur 
may indeed be removed to a very important degree in the form of 
manganese sulphide, which distributes itself between metal and 
slag in rough accord with the laws of equilibrium. But if we rely 
on this means we have difficulty in reducing the sulphur content 
of the metal to o-oj % and very great difficulty in reducing it to 
0-02 %, wiiereas with the calcium sulphide of the electric furnaces 
we can readily reduce it to less than o-oi %. 

When the desulphurization is sufficiently complete, the sulphur¬ 
bearing slag is removed, the final additions needed to give the metal 
exactly the composition aimed at are made, and the molten steel is 
tapped out of the furnace into its moulds. If the initi^ quantity 
of phosphorus or sulphur is large, or if the removal of these im‘- 
purities is to be made very thorough, the dephosphorizing or the 
desulphurizing slagging off may be repeated. While the metal lies 
tranquilly on the bottom of the furnace, any slag mechanically 
sii.spcnded in it has a chance to rise to the surface and unite with 
the slag layer above. 

In addition to this work of purification, the furnace may be used 
for melting down the initial charge of cold metal, and for beginning 
the purification—in short not only for finishing but also for rougliing. 
But this is rarely expedient, because electricity is so expensive that 
it should be used for doing only those things which cannot be accom¬ 
plished by any other and cheaper means. The melting can be done 
much more chc^ly in a cupola or open licarth furnace, and the first 
part of the purification much more cheaply in a Bessemer converter 
or oiien-hcarth furnace. 

The normal use of the Kjellin induction furnace is to do the work 
usually dune in the crucible process, i.e. to melt down very pure 
iron for the manufacture of the best kinds of steel, such as fine tool 
and spring steel, and to bring the molten metal simultaneously to 
the exact composition and temperature at wliich it should be cast 
into its moulds. ‘I'liis furnace may be used also for purifying tlie 
molten metal, but it is not so well suited as the arc furnaces for 
dephosphorizing. The reason for this is that in it the slag, by means 
of which all the punfication must needs be done, is not heated 
effectively ; that hence it is not readily made thoroughly liquid; 
that hence the removal of the phosphoric slag made m the early 
depho.sphorizing stage of the process is liable to be incomplete ; 
and that hence, iinafiy, the phosphorus of any of this slag which is 
left in the furnace becomes deoxidized during the second or de¬ 
oxidizing stage, and is thereby returned to befoul Uie underlying 
steel. The reason why the slag is not heated effectively is that the 
heat is developed only in the layer of metal itself, by its resistance 
to the induced current, and hence the only heat which the slag 
receives is that supplied to its lower surface by the metal, while ite 
upper side is constantly radiating heat away towards the relatively 
cool roof above. 

The Roechling-Hodenhauser furnace is unfitted, by the vulner¬ 
ability of its interior walls, for receiving charges of cold metal to lx- 
melted down, but it is u.sed to good advantage for purifying molten 
basic Bessemer steel sufficiently to fit it for use in the torm of rail¬ 
way rails. 

We are now in a position to understand why electricity 
should be used as a source of heat in making molten steel. 
Electric furnaces are at an advantage over others as regards 
the removal of sulphur and of iron oxide from the molten steel, 
because their atmosphere is free from the sulphur always present 
in the flame of coal-fired furnaces, and almost free from oxygen, 
because this element is quickly absorbed by the carbon and 
silicon of the .steel, and in the case of arc furnaces by the carbon 
of the electrodes themselves, and is replaced only very slowly 
by leakage, whereas through the Bessemer converter and the 
open-hearth furnace a torrent of air is always rushing. As 
we have seen, the removal of sulphur can be made complete 
only by deoxidizing calcium, and this cannot be done if much 
oxygen is present. Indeed, the freedom of the atmosphere 
of the electric furnaces from oxygen is also the reason indirectly 
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why the molten metel can be (reed (rom meclianically suspended 
sla" more perfectly in them than in the Bessemer converter or 
the open-hearth furnace. In order that this finely divided slag 
shall rise to the surface and there coalesce with the overlying 
layer, the metal must be tranquil. But tranquillity is clearly 
impossible in the Bessemer converter, in which the metal can 
be kept hot only by being tom into a spray by the hla.st. It is 
practically unattainable in the open-hearth furnace, because 
here the oxygen of the furnace atmosphere indirectly oxidizes 
the carbon of the metal which is kept boiling by the escape of 
the resultant carbonic oxide. In short the electric furnaces 
can be used to improve the molten product of the Bessemer 
converter and open-hearth furnace, essentially because their 
atmo.spherc is free from sulphur and oxygen, and because they 
ran therefore remove sulphur, iron oxide and mechanically 
su.spended lag, more thoroughly than is po.ssiblc in these older 
furnaces. They make a better though a dearer steel. 

Further, the electric furnaces, r.g. the Kjellin, can be used 
to replace the crucible melting process (§ io6), chiefly because 
their work is cheaper tor two reasons. First, they treat a larger 
charge, a ton or more, whereas the charge of each crucible is 
only about 8o pounds. Second, their heat is applied far more 
economically, directly to the metal itself, whereas in the crucible 
process the heat is applied most wastefully to the outside of the 
non-conducting walls of a closed crucible within which the charge 
to he heated lies. Beyond this sulphur and phosphorus can be 
removed in the electric furnace, whereas in the crucible prorc.ss 
they cannot. In short electric furnaces replace the old crucible 
furnace primarily because they work more cheaply, though in 
addition they may be made to yield a better steel than it ran. 

Thus we see that the purilieation in these electric furnaces has 
nothinR to ilu with electricity. We still use the olrl familiar purifying 
agents, iron oxide, hme and nascent calcium. The electricity is 
solely a .source of heat, free from the faults of the older sources 
which for certain purposes it now repKices. The electric furnaces 
are likely to disiilace the, crucible fumares completely, because 
they work Imth more cheaply and better. They are not likely 
to ihsplace eitiier the open-health furnace or the Bessemer con¬ 
verter, because their normal work is only to improve the product 
of these older furnaces Here their use is likely to be limited by its 
costliness, U'eatisc for the great majority ol purposes the superiority 
of the electrically purified steel is not wort h the cost of the electric 
]nirification. 

IOC). Electric Ore - smelting Processes. — Though the electric 
pruces.ses which have been proposed for extracting the iron from 
iron ore, with the purpo.se of displacing the iron lilast furnace, 
have not become important enough to deserve description here, 
yet it should be possible to devise one which would be useful 
in a place (if there is one) which has an abundance of water 
power and iron ore and a local demand for iron, but has not 
coke, charcoal or bituminous co.al .suitable for the blast furnace. 
But tills ancient furnace does its fourfold work of deoxidizing, 
melting, removing the ganguc and desulphurizing, so very 
eronotnically that it is not likeh' to he drix en out in other places 
until the exhaustion of our coal-fields shall have gone .so far as to 
increase the cost of coke greatly. 

iio. Comparison of Steel-making Processes .—When Bessemer 
discovered that by simply blowing air through molten cast iron 
rnpidlv he could make loxv-carbon steel, which is e.s.sentially 
wnniglu iron greatly improved by being freed from its essential 
defect, its necessarily weakening and embrittling slag, the very 
expensive and exhau,sting puddling process seemed doomed, 
unable to survive the time when men should have familiarized 
themselves with the use of Bessemer steel, and should htive 
developfcd the evident possibilities of cheapness of the Bessemer 
process. Neverthelers the u.sc of wrought iron actually continued 
to increase. The first of the I'niied States decennial censuses 
to show a decrease in the production of wrought iron was that 
of 1890, 35 years after the invention of the Bessemer process. 
It is still in great demand for certain normal purposes for which 
cither great ease in welding or resistance to corrosion by rusting 
is of great importance ; for purposes requiring special forms of 
extreme ductility which are nut so confidently expected in steel; 
for miscellaneous needs of many users, some ignorant, some 


very conservative; and for remelting in the crucible process. 
All the best cutlery and tool steel is made either by the crucible 
process or in electric furnaces, and indeed all for which any 
considerable excellence is claimed is supposed to be so made, 
though often incorrectly. But the great mass of the steel of 
commerce is made by the Bessemer and the open-hearth processes. 
Open-hearth steel is generally thought to be better than Bessemer, 
and the acid variety of each of these two procc.s.scs is thought 
to yield a better product than the basic variety. This may not 
necessarily be true, but the acid variety lends itself more readily 
to excellence than the basic. A very large proportion of ores 
cannot be made to yield cast iron either free enough from 
phosphorus for the acid Bessemer or the acid open-hearth 
proce.ss, neither of which removes that most injurious element, 
or rich enough in phosphorus for the basic Bessemer process, 
which must rely on that element as its source of heat. But 
cast iron for the basic open-hearth proce.ss can be made from 
almost any ore, because its requirements, comparative freedom 
from .silicon and sulphur, depend on the management of the 
blast-furnace rather than on the composition of the ore, whereas 
the phosphorus-content of the cast iron depends solely on that 
of the ore, because nearly all the phosphorus of the ore necessarily 
passes into the cast iron. Thus the basic open-hcarlh process 
ts the only one which can make steel from cast iron containing 
more than o-io but less than I'So ‘',„of pho.sphorus. 

The restriction of the basic Bessemer process to pig iron 
containing at least 1 -So of phosphorus has prevented it from 
getting a foothold in the United States; the restriction of the 
acid Bessemer process to pig iron very low in pho.sphorus, usually 
to that containing less than o-io^o of that element, has almost 
driven it out of Germany, has of late retarded, indeed almost 
stopped, the growth of its use in the United States, and has even 
caused it to be displaced at the great Ditquesne works of the 
Carnegie Steel. Comjiany by the omnivorous basic open-hearth 
proce.ss, the use of which has increased very rapidly. Under 
most conditions the acid Bessemer process is the cheapest in 
cost of conversion, the basic Be.ssetiier next, and the acid open- 
hearth next, though the difference between them is not great. 
But the crucible process is very much more expensive than any 
of the others. 

UntU very lately the Bessemer process, in either its acid or its 
basic form, made all of the world's vail steel ; but ex'eii for this work 
it has now bef-nn to be displaced by the basic open-hearth process, 
partly because of the fast-increasing scarcity of ores w inch yield ]iig 
iron low enough m phosphorus for the acid Bessemer process, anil 
partly because the increase in the speed of trains and in the loads on 
the individual engine- and car-wheels has made a demand tor rails ot 
a material better than Bessemer steel. 

111. Iron founding, i.e. the miinufnrturc of castings of cast 
iron, consists essentially in pouring the molten lasl iron into 
moulds, and, as preparatory steps, melting the cast iron itself 
and preparing the moulds. These are usually made of sand 
containing enough clay to give it the needed coherence, hut ol 
late jiromising attempts have been made to use permanent iron 
moulds. In a very few places the molten cast iron us it issues 
from the blast furnace is cast directly in these moulds, hut in 
general it Ls allowed to solidify in pigs, and then remelled either 
m cupola furnaces or in air furnaces. The cupola furnace (fig. 26) 
is a shaft much like a miniature blast furnace, filled from top 
to bottom by a column of lumps of coke and of iron. The blast 
of air forced in through the tuyeres near the bottom of the 
furnace burns the coke there, and the intense heat thus caused 
melts away the surrounding iron, so that this column of coke and 
iron gradually descends ; but it is kept at its full height by 
feeding more coke and iron at its lop, until all the iron needed 
for the day's work ha.s tlius been charged. As the iron melts 
it runs out through a tap hole and spout at the bottom of the 
furnace, to be poured into the moulds by means of clay-lined 
ladles. The air furnace is a reverberatory furnace like that used 
for puddling (fig, 14), but larger, and in it the pigs of iron, lying 
on the bottom or hearth, are melted down by the flame from the 
coal which bums in the firebox. The iron is then held molten 
till it has grown hot enough for casting and till enough of its 
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carbon has been burnt away to leave just the carbon-content 
desired, and it is then tapped out and poured into the moulds. 

Of the two the cupola is very much the more economical of fuel, 
thanks to the direct transfer of heat from the burning coke to the 

pig iron with which 
It is in contact. But 
this contact both 
causes the iron to 
absorb sulphur 
from the coke to 
its great harm, and 

K revents it from 
aving any large 
part of its carbon 
burnt away, which 
in many cases 
would improve it 
very greatly by 
Btrengthesing it 
Thus itcomes about 
that the cupola, 
because it is so 
economical, is used 
for all but the rela¬ 
tively few cases in 
which the strength¬ 
ening of the ii'on by 
the removal of part 
of its carbon and 
tlie prevention of 
the absorption of 
sulphur are so ini- 
portaut as to com¬ 
pensate for the 
greater cost of tlie 
air - funuice melt¬ 
ing. 

112. Cast iron 
for foundry pur¬ 
poses, i.e. for 
making castings of 
cast iron. Though, 
as we have seen in 
§ 19,steel is rarely 
given a carbon- 
• content greater 
thani’5o%lestits 
brittleness should 
be excessive, yet 
cast iron with be¬ 
tween 3 and 4% of 
carbon, the usual 
cast iron of the 
foundry, is very 
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Fig. 26.—Cupola Furnace for Femclting 
rig Iron. 


useful. 15 ccau.se of the ca.se and cheapnes.s with whicli. thanks to 
its fluidity and fusibility (fig. i), it can be melted and run even into 
narrow and intricate moulds, castings made of it are very often 
more economical, i.e. tliev serve a given purpose more cheaply, in 
the long run, than either rolled or cast steel, in spite of their need 
of being so massive that the brittleness of the material it.self 
shall be endurable. Indeed this high carbon-content, 3 to 4 %, 
in practice actually leads to less brittleness than can readily be 
had with somewhat less carbon, because with it much of the 


carbon can easily be thrown into the relatively harmless state 
of graphite, whereas if the carbon amounts to less than 3 % it 
can be brought to this state only with difficulty. For crushing 
certain kinds of rock, the hardness of which cast iron is capaWe 
really makes it more valuable, pound for pound, titan steel. 

113. Qualities needed in Cast Iron Castings .—Different kinds 
of castings need very different sets of qualities, and the com¬ 
position of the cast iron itself must vary from case to case so as 
to give each the qualities needed. Tlie iron for a statuette must 
first of all be very fluid, so that it will run into every crevice in 
its mould, and it must expand in solidifying, so that it shall 
reproduce accurately every detail of that mould. The iron for 
most engineering purposes needs chiefly to be strong and not 
exre.s.sively brittle. That for the thin-walled water mains must 
combine strength with the fluidity needed to enable it to run 


freely into its narrow moulds; that for most machinery must 
be soft enough to be cut easily to an exact shape; tiiat for 
hydraulic cylinders must combine strength with density lest the 
water leak through; and that for car-wheels must be intensely 
hard in its wearing parts, but in its other parts it must have that 
shock-resisting power which ran be had only along with great 
softness. Though all true cast iron is brittle, in the sense that 
it is not usefully malleable, i.e. that it cannot be hammered from 
one shape into another, yet its degree of brittleness differs as 
that of soapstone does from that of gla.ss, so that there are the 
intcn.sely hard and brittle cast irons, and the less brittle ones, 
.softer and unhurt by a .shock which would shiver the former. 

Of these several qualities which cast iron may have, fluidity 
is given by keeping the sulphur - content low and phosphorus- 
content high ; anil this latter element must be kept low if 
shuck is to be resisted ; but strength, hardness, endurance of 
shock, density and expansion in .solidifying are controlled 
c'ssentially by the distribution of the carbon between the states 
of graphite and cementite, and this in turn is controlled chiefly 
by the proportion of silicon, manganese and sulphur present, 
and in many rases by the rate of cooling. 

114. Consiitulton of Ca.it Iron. -Cast iron naturally has a high 
carbon-content, usually between 3 and 4 %, because while molten 
it absorbs carlx)n greedily from the coke with which it is in contai t 
in the iron blast funuice in wtiicU it is made, and in the cupola furnace 
in which it is rcmelted for making most castings. Tliis carbon may 
all bo present as graphite, as in typical grey cast iron ; or all present 
as cementite, Fc,C, as in typical wlute cast iron : or. as is far more 
usual, part of it may lx- pre.sent as graphite and port as cementite. 
Now how does it come about that the distribution of the carbon 
lietwecn these very unlike slates determines the strength, hardness 
and many other valuable properties of the metal as a whole ? The 
answer to this is made easy by a careful study of the effect of this 
same distribution on the constitution of the metal, because it is 
through controlling tliis con.stitiition that the condition of the carbon 
controls these useful properties. To lix our ideas let us assume that 
the iron contains 4 of carbon. If this carbon is all preseiif as 
graphite, so that in cooUng the graphite-austcnite diagram has been 
followed strictly (§ 26), the constitution is extremely simple , clearly 
the mass consists first of a metallic matrix, the carbonless iron itself 
with whateicr silicon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur happen 
to be present, in short an impure ferrite, encased in which as a wholly 
distmet foreign body is the graphite. The primary graphite (§ 26) 
generally forms a coarse, nearly continuous skeleton of curved black 
plates, Ukc those shown in fig. 27 ; the eutectic graphite is much 



Fig. 27.—CraphJte in Grey Cast Iron. 


finer: while the pro-eutectoid and eutectoid grapliite, if they exist, 
are probably in very fine particles. We must grasp dearly tins 
conception of metallic matrix and encased graphite skeleton if we 
are to understand this subject. 

Now this matrix itself is equivalent to a very low-carbon steel, 
strictly speaking to a carbonless steel, because it consists of pure 
ferrite, which is just what such a steel consists of: and the cast iron 
as a whole is therefore equivalent to a matrix of very low-carbon 
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stfel in which is encased a skeleton of praphitc plates, liesidcs some 
very fine scattered particles of Rrapliite 

Next let us imagine that, in a series of cast irons all containing 4 
of carbon, the graphite of the initial skeleton changes gradually 
into cementite and thereby becomes part of the matrix, a change 
which of course has two aspects, first, a gradual thinning of the 
graphite skeleton and a decrease of its continuity, and second, a 
gradual introduction of cementite into the originally pure ferrite 
matrix. By the time that 0-4 of graphite has thus changed, 
and in changing has united witli 0 4 s 14 = 5-11 of the iron of the 
original ferrite matri.s, it will have changed this matrix from pure 
ferrite into a mixture of 

Cementite.04+ 5’6 = 

Ferrite.90 0 - 5’0 


The residual graphite skeleton forms 4 - 0^4 = 


O-o 

90-4 

96-4 

S'b 


Blit this matrix is itself equivalent to a steel of about os^o of 
carbon (more accurately 0-40 s ioo-:-9h'4 =0’4i,5 "„1, a rail steel, 
because it is of just such a mixture of ferrite and cementite in the 
ratioof 90*4 : 0 or 94 % and f> %, that such a rail steel consists. The 
mass as a whole, then, consists of 9()'4 parts of metallic matrix, which 
itself is in effect a 0-415 % carbon rail steel, weakened and embrittled 
by having its continuity broken up by this skeleton of graphite 
forming 3 (1 % of the whole mass by weight, or say 12 by volume. 

As, in succeeding members of tliis same series of cast irons, more 
of the graphite of the initial skeleton changes into cementite and 
thereby becomes part of the metallic matrix, so the graphite skeleton 
becomes progressively thinner and more discontinuous, and the 
matrix richer in cementite and hence in carbon and hence equivalent 
first to higher and higher carbon steel, such as tool steel of I % 
carbon, file steel of i‘5o%, wire-die steel of 2 carbon and then 
to white cast iron, which consists essentially of much cementite 
with little ferrite. Eventually, when the whole of the graphite of 
the skeleton has changed into cementite, the mass as a whole becomes 
typical or ultra white cast iron, consisting of nothing but ferrite and 
cementite, distributed as follows (see fig. 2) :— 

Eutectoid ferrite.40-0 

,, cementite. 6-7 

„ Interstratified as pearlite . . 46-7 

Cementite, primary, eutectoid and pro-eutectoid 53-3 


Total ferrite.40-0 

Total cementite.60-o 


The constitution and properties of such a series of east irons, 
all containing 4 % of carbon but with that carbon shifting pro¬ 
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portion of ferrite and cementite resjiectivcly in the matrix, DEF, 
KS and TU reproduced from fig. 3 give the consequent projivrtics 
of the matrix, and GAF, KS and VU give, partly from con)ecture, 
the properties of the cast iron as a whole. Above the diagram are 
given the names of the different classes of cast iron to which different 
stages in tlic change from graphite to cementite correspond, and 
above these the names of kinds of steel or cast iron to which at the 
corresponding stages tlie constitution of the matrix correspomls, 
while below the diagram arc given the properties of the cast iron as 
a wliole corresjionding to these .stages, and still lower the purposi-s 
for which tlicsci stages lit the cast iron, first because of its strength 
and shock-resisting power, and second because of its hardness 
113. liiflwnce of the ConsUtution of Cast Iron on tfs Properties .— 

' How should the hardness, strength and ductility, or rather shock- 
resisting power, of the cast iron lie affected by tliis progrc.ssb e 
I change from grapliite into cementite? First, the hardness (VT) 
should increase jirogressively as the soft ferrite and graphite are 
I replaced by the glass-hard cementite Second, though the britlle- 
! ness should be lessened somewhat by the decrease in the extent to 
which the continuity of the strong' matrix is broken up by the 
graphite skeleton, yet this effect is outweighed greatly by that of 
the rapid substitution in the matrix of tlie brittle cementite for tlie 
very ductile cop))er-like ferrite, so that the brittleness increases 
continuously (KS), from that of the very grey graphitic cast irons, 
which, like that of soapstone, is so slight that the metal can endure 
severe shock and even indentation without breaking, to that of the 
pure white cast iron which is about as brittle as porcelain. Here 
Jet us recognize that what gives this transfer of carbon from graphite 
skeleton to metallic matrix such very great influence on the pro¬ 
perties of the metal is the fact that the transfer of each 1 
of carbon means substituting m the matrix no less than 15 of 
the brittle, glass-hard cementite for the soft, very ductile ferrite. 
Third, the tensile strength of steel proper, of which the matrix 
consists, as we have already seen (fig. 3), increases with the carbon- 
content till this reaches aliout 1-25 sj,, and then in turn decreases 
(fig 28, DEF). Hence, as with the progres.sive transfer of the 
carbon from the graphitic to the cementite state in our imaginary 
series oi cast irons, the combined carbon present in the matnx 
I increases, so does the tensile strength of the mass as a whole for 
1 two reasons; first, liecause the strength of the matrix itself is in- 
I creasing (DE), and second, because the discontinuity is decreasing 
with the decreasing jiroportion of graphite. With further transfer 
of the carbon from the ^aphitic to the combined state, the matrix 
itself grows weaker (EF) ; but this weakening is offset in a measure 
by the continuing decrease of discontinuity due to the decreasing 
! proportion of graphite. The resultant of these two effects has not 
yet been well established ; but it is probable that the strongest 
cast iron has a little more than i of carbon combined as cementite, 
so that its matrix is nearly eiiuivalcnt to the strongest of the steels. 
As regards both tensile strength and ductility not only the quantity 
but the distribution of the graphite is of great importance. Ihusit 
is extremely probable that the primary graphite, which forms large 
sheets. Is much more weakening and embrittling than the eutectic 
and other forms, and therefore that, if cither strength or ductility 
is sought, the metal should be free from primary graphite, i.e. 
that it should not be hyper-eutectic. 

The presence of graphite has two further and very natural 
effects. First, if the skeleton which it forms is continuous, then 
its iilanes of junction with tlie metallic matrix offer a path of 
low resistance to the passage of liquids or gases, or in short they 
make the metal so iiorous as to unfit it for objects like the 
cylinders of hydraulic pre-sses, which ought to lie gas - tight 
and water-tight. For such purposes the graphite-content should 
be low. Second, the very genesis of so bulky a substance as tlie 
primary and eutectic graphite while the metal is solidifying 
(fig, 5) causes a sudden and permanent expansion, which forces 
tlie metal into even the finest crevices in its mould, a fact 
which is taken advantage of in making ornamental castings and 
others which need great sharpness of detail, by making them 
rich in graphite. 

To sum this up, as graphite is replaced by carbon combined 
as cementite, the hardness, brittleness and density increase, 
and the expansion in solidification decreases, in both cases 
continuously, while the tensile strength increases till the com¬ 
bined carbon-content rises a little above i %, and then in turn 
decreases. That strength is good and brittleness bad goes with¬ 
out saying; but here a word is needed about hardness. The 
expense of cutting ca.stings accurately to shape, cutting on them 
screw threads and what not, called " machining ” in trade 
parlance, is often a very large part of their total cost; and it 
increases rapidly with the hardness of the metal. On the other 


Fig. 28, —Physical Properties and assumed Micrc 
Cast Iron containing 4 "/„ of carbon, as affected by t 
carbon between the combined and graphitic .states. 

gressively from the state of graphite to that of cementite as we pass ; they may be cut easily, and those of the latter class rich in 
Irom s|>ecimen to specimen, may, with the foregoing picture of a I cementite so that they may not wenr out. 
skeleton-holding matrix clearly in our minds be traced by means of - -- . . - .... 


abrasion, such as parts of crushing machinery. Hencc,pbjerts 
wliich need much machining arc made rich in graphite, so tliat 


fig. 2b. The change from graphite into cementite Is supposed to 
take place as we pass from left to right. BC and OH give the pro- 


116. Means of eonlrolli'ng the Constitution of Cast Iron .—The 
distribution of the carbon between these two states, .so as to give 
the cast iron the properties needed, is brought about chiefly by 
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adjusting the silicon-content, because the presence of this element 
favours the formation of graphite. Beyond this, rapid cooling and 
the presence of sulphur both oppose the formation of graphite and 
hence m cast iron rich in sulphur, and in thin and therefore rapidly 
cooling castings, the silicon-content must be greater than m thick 
ones and in those freer from sulphur. Thus thick machinery cast¬ 
ings usually contain between 1-50 and 2-25% of silicon, whereas 
thin castings and ornamental ones wliich must reproduce the finest 
details of the mould accurately may have as much as 3 or even 
3-40 % of it. Ca.stings which, like hydraulic press cylinders and 
steam radiators, must be dense and hence must have but little 
graphite lest their contents leak through their walls, should not 
have more than f75 % of silicon and may have even as little as 
I /„ if impenetrability is so important that softness and coirsequent 
ease of machming must be sacrificed to it. Cast iron railroad car- 
wheels, the tread or rim of which must be intensely hard so as to 
endure the grinding action of the brakeshoe while their central 
parts must have good .shock - resisting power, are given such 
moderate silicon-content, preferably between O'5o and o'So"/„, as in 
and by itself leaves the tendencies toward graphite-forming and 
toward cementite-forming nearly in balance, so that they are easily 
controlled by the rate of cooling. The " tread '* or circumferential 
jiart of the mould itself is made of iron, because this, by conducting 
the heat away from the casting rapidly, makes it cool quickly, 
and thus causes most of the carbon here to form ceinentite, and 
thus in turn makes the tread of the. wheel intensely hard ; while 
tho.se parts of the mould which come in contact with the central 
parts of the wheel arc made of sand, whirh conducts the heat aw'ay 
from the molten metal so slowly that it solidifies slowly, with the 
result that most of its carbon forms graphite, and here the metal 
IS .soft and shock-resisting. 

117. Influence 0/ Sulphiii -Sulphur has the specific harmful 
eftects of shifting the carbon from the state of graphite to that of 
ceinentite, and thus of making the metal hard and brittle ; of 
makmg it thick and sluggish when molten, so that it does not run 
freely in the moulds; and of making it red .short, t.e. brittle at a 
red heat, so that it is very liable to be torn by the aeolotachic 
contraction in cooling from the molten state ; and it has no good 
effects to offset these. Hence the sulphur jire.sent is, except in 
certain rare cases, .simply that which the metallurgist has been 
unable to remove. The sulphur-content should not exceed 0-12 %, 
and it IS better that it .should not exceed o-oH % in castings which 
have to be soft enough to be machined, nor o’oy % in thin castings 
the metal for which must be very fluid. 

iiH. Influence of Manganese .—Manganese in many cases, but 
not in all, opposes the formation of graphite and thu.s hardens tlie 
iron, and it lessens the red shortness (tj 40), which sulphur causes, 
by leading to the formation of the less harmful manganese sulphide 
instead of the more harmful iron sulphide Hcnee the inanganese- 
content needed increases with the sulphur-content which has to be 
endured In the better classes of castings it is usually between 0*40 
and 0'70".;,, and in chilled railroad lar-wheels it may well be be¬ 
tween 0-15 and 0-30% ; hut skilful founders, confronted with the 
task ol making use of cast iron rich in manganese, have succeeded 
ill making good grey iron castings with even as much as 2-20 % of 
this element. 
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coohng of the inner layers becomes more rapid than that of the 
outer ones, and on this account their contraction tends to become 
greater than that of the outer ones. Because the outer and inner 
layers arc integrally united, this excess of 
contraction of the mner layers makes them 
draw outward towards and against the outer 
layers, and because of their thus drawing out¬ 
ward the molten lake within no longer suffices 
to fill completely the central space, so that 
its upper surface begins to sink. This ebb 
continues, and, combined with the progressive 
narrowing of the molten lake as more and more 


due^ to the difference In the rates of contraction 
of interior and exterior, it may be lessened 
by retarding the coohng of the mass as a 
whole, and it may bt- jirevented from stretch¬ 
ing down deep by retarding the solidification 
of the upper part of the ingot, as, lor uistance, 
by preheating the top of tlie mould, or by 
covering the ingot wdtli a mass of burning fuel 
or of molten slag. This keeps the upper part 
of the mass molten, so that it continues to 
flow down and feed the }>ipe iluring the early 
part of its formation in the lower and quicker- 
cooling part of the ingot. In making castings 
of steel this same difficulty arnses; and much 
of the steel-founder's skill consists either in 
preventing these pipes, or in so placing them 
that they shall not occur in the finished cast- 
ing, or at least not in a liarmful position. 

Ill making armour-plates from steel ingots, 
as much as 40 % ol the metal may be re¬ 
jected as unsound from this cause. An ingot 
should always stand upright while solidifying, 
so that the unsound region due to the pipe 
may readily be cut oft, leaving the rest of 
the ingot solid. If the ingot lay on its side 
while solidifying, the pipe would occur as 
shown in fig. 30, and nearly the whole of the ingot would be 
uiLsound. 

122. Ulowholes.—Iron, like water and many other substances, 
has a higher solvent power for gases, such as hydrogen and nitrogeni 
when molten, t.e. liquid, than when frozen, t.e. solid. Hence in the 
act of wlidifying it expels any excess of gas which it has dissolved 
while liquid, and this gas becomes entangled in the freezing mass, 
causing gas bubbles or btowholes, as at A and B in fig. 29. Because 
the volume of the pipe rejiresents the excess of the contraction of the 
inner walls and the molten lake jointly over that of the outer walls, 
between the time when the lake begins to ebb and the time when 
even the axial metal is too firm to be drawn further open by this 
contraction, the space occiqned by blowholes must, by compensating 
for part of this excess, lessen the' size of the pipe, so that the mote 



Fig. 29.—Dia¬ 
gram showing how 
a Pipe is formed. 

A, Superficial 

blowholes. 

B, Deep-seated 

blowholes. 

C, Pipe, 


no. Influence of Phosphorus. —Phosjihorus has, along with its 
great merit of giving fluidity, the grave defect of causing brittlene.ss, 
esiiecially under .shock. Fortunately its embrittling effect on east 
iron is very much less than on steel, so that the upper limit or 
greatest tolerable proportion of phosphorus, instead of being o-to 
or better o-oS % as in the case of rail steel, may be put at 0-50 % 
ill case of machinery castings even if they are exposed to moderate 
shocks ; at i -60 % for gas and water mains in spite of the gravity 
of the disasters wliich extreme briftlene.ss here might cause ; and 
e\ ell higher for castings which are not exposed to shock, and 
are so thin that the iron of which they are made must needs be very 
fluid The permissible phosphorus - content is lessened by the 
presence of cither much sulphur or much manganese, and by rapid 
cooling, as for in.stance in case of thin castings, because each of these 
three things, by leading to the formation of the brittle cemeiitite, 
in itself creates brittleness which aggravates that caused bv phos¬ 
phorus, 

120. Defects in Steel Ingots. —Steel ingot.s and other steel 
castings are subject to three kinds of defects so serious as to 
deserve notice here. They are known as “ piping,” “ blowholes ” 
and “ segregation.” 

121. Piping.—In an early perioil of the solidification of a molten 
steel ingot cast in a cold iron mould we may distinguish three 
parts: (i) the outer layers, i.e. the outermost ol the now solid 
metal; (2) the inner layers, i.e. the remainder of the .solid metal; 
and (3) the molten lake, i.e the part which still is molten. At this 
instanP the outer layers, because of their contact with the cold 
mould, are cobling much faster than the inner ones, and hence tend 
to contract faster. But this excess of their contraction is resi.stcd 
by the almost incompres.slble inner layers so that the outer layers 
are prevented from contracting as much as they naturally would if 
unopposed, and they are thereby virtually stretched. Later on the 



Fig. 30.—Diagram showing a Pipe so formed as to 
render Ingot unsound. 


abundant and largei the blowholes arc, the smaller will the pipe be. 
The interior surface of a blowhole which lies near the outer crust of 
the ingot, as at A in fig. 29. is liable to become oxidized by the 
diffusion of the atmospheric oxygen, in which case it can hardly be 
completely welded later, since welding implies actual contact of 
metal with metal; it thus forms a permanent flaw. But deep- 
seated blowholes like those at B arc relatively harmless in low- 
carbon easily welding steel, because the subsequent operation of 
forging or rolling usually obliterates them by welding their sides 
firmly together. 

Blowholes may be les.sened or even wholly prevented by adding 
to the molten metal shortly before it solidifies either silicon or 
aluminium, or both ; even as little as 0-002 % of aluminium is 
usually sufficient. These additions seem to act in part by deoxidizing 
the minute quantity of iron oxide and carbonic oxide present, in 
part by increasing the solvent power of the metal for gas, so that 
even after freezing it can retain in solution the gas which it had 
dissolved when molten. But, because preventing blowholes in¬ 
creases the volume of the pipe, it is often better to allow them to 
form, but to control their position, so that they shall be deep-seated. 
This is done chiefly by casting the steel at a relatively low tempera¬ 
ture, and by limiting the quantity of manganese and silicon wliich 
it contains, Brinell finds that, for certain normal conditions, if 
the ouiii of the percentage of manganese plus 5-2 times that of tho 
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silicon equals 1'66, there will be no blowholes . if this sum is less, 
blowholes will occur, and will be injunously near the surface unless 
this sum is reduced to 0 28 He thus finds that this sum should be 
either as great as i -(ib, so that blowholes shall lie absent; or as low 
as 0 28, so that they shall be harmlessly deep-seated. Tliese numbers 
iiiust be varied with the variations in other conditions, such as 
casting temperature, rapidity of solidification, ftc. 

123. The solidification of an ingot of steel takes 

I dace gramially from without inwards, and each layer in solidifying 
tend.s to expel into the still molten interior the impurities which it 
contains, especially the carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur, which by 
this process arc in jiarl concentrated or segregated m the last-freezing 
part of the ingot This is in general around the tower part of the 
pipe, so that here is a second motive for rejecting the pijicd part of 
the ingot. While segregation injures the metal here, often fatally, 
bv gi'iiig il an indeterminate e.scess of pho.sphorus and sulphur, it 
clearly purifies the remainder of the ingot, and on this account it 
ought, under certain conditions, to be jiromoted rather than re¬ 
strained The following is an extreme case :— 
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The surprising fact that the degree of segregation does not increase 
greatly either with the slowness of sohdifiration or with I he size of the 
ingot, at least ladween the limits of 5 in scj and to in, sip, has been 
exjilained by the theory that the relative cjiiiel due to the gentlene.ss 
of the convection currents in a .sloudy cooling mass favours the 
formation of far outshooting pine-tree crystals, and that the tangled 
branches of these crystals landluck much of the littoral molten 
mother metal, and thus mechanically impede that centreward 
ilitfusion and convection of the impurities which is the essence of 
segregation. 

124. Castings and Forgings .—Tliere are two distinct wiiy.s of 
making the steel objects aetually used in the arts, siieh as rails, 
getir wheels, guns, beams, &r., out of the molten steel made by 
the. Jiesscnier, open hearth, or crucible proccs.s, or in an electric 
furnace. The first is by “ steel founding," i.e. casting the steel 
as a " steel casting ’ in a mould which has the exact shape of 
the object to be made, e.g. a gear wheel, and letting it solidify 
there. Tlie second is by casting it into a large rough block called 
an " ingot,” and rolling or hammering this out into the desired 
shape. Though the former cerlainly seems the simpler wav, 
yet its teehnical difficulties are so great that it is in fact much 
the more expensive, and therefore it is in general u.sed only in 
making objects of a shape hard to give by forging nr rolling. 
These technical difficulties arc due chiefly to the very high melting 
point of the metal, nearly 1500° C. (2732” F.), and to the conse¬ 
quent great contraction which it undergoes in cooling through 
the long range between this temperature and that of the room. 
The cooling of the thinner, the outer, and in general the more 
expo.sed parts of the casting outruns that of the thicker and le.ss 
exposed part.s, with the consequence that, at any given instant, 
the different parts arc contracting at very different rates, i.e. 
aeolotachically ; and this aeolotachic contraction is very likely 
to concentrate severe stress on the slowest cooling parts at the 
time when they are passing from the molten to the solid state, 
when the steel is mushy, with neither the fluidity of a liquid 
nor the strength and ductility of a solid, and thus to tear it 
apart. Aeolotachic contraction further leads to the “ pipes ” 
or contraction cavities already described in § 121, and the 
proeedure must be carefully planned first so as to reduce these 
to a minimum, and second so a.= to induce them to form either 
in those parts of the casting which are going to be cut off and 
r^melted, or where they will do little harm. These and kindred 
difficulties make each new shape or .size a new problem, and 
in particular they require that for each and every individual 
easting a new sand or clay mould shall be made with lare by a 
skilled workman. If a thousand like gears are to be cast, a 
thousand moulds must be made up, at least to an important 
extent by hand, for even machine moulding leaves something 
for careful manipulation by the moulder. It is a detail, one is 
tempted to say a retail, manufacture. 

In strong contrast with this is the procedure in making rolled 


products such as rails and plates. The steel is cast in lots, 
weighing in some cases as much us 75 tons, in enduring cast 
iron moulds into very large ingots, whieh with their initial heat 
are immediately rolled down by a series of powerful roll trains 
into their final shape with but slight wear and tear of the moulds 
and the machinery. But in addition to the greater cost of steel 
founding as compared with rolling there are two facts which 
limit the use of steel castings ; (i) thev are not so good as 
rolled products, because the kneading which the metal undergoes 
in rolling improves its quality, and closes up its cavities ; and 
(2) it would be extremely difficult and in most case.s impracticable 
to cast the metal directly into any of the forms in which the great 
bulk ol the steel of commerce is needed, such as rails, plates, 
beams, angles, rods, bars, and wire, because the metal would 
become so cool as to solidify before running far in such thin 
sections, and because even the short pieces which could thus be 
made would pucker or w'arp on account of their aeolotachic 
contraction. 

125. Heating Furnaces arc used in iron manufacture chiefly 
for bringing masses of steel or wrought iron to a temperature 
proper for rolling or forging. In order to ceonomize power in 
these operations, the nieUl should in general be as soft and hence 
as hot as is consistent with its reaching a low temperature before 
the rolling or forging is finished, because, as explained in § 32, 
undisturbed cooling from a high temperature injures the metal. 
Many of the furnaces used for this heating are in a general way 
like the puddling furnace shown in fig. 14, except that they arc 
heated by gas, that the hearth or bottom of the chamber in 
which they are heated is nearly flat, and that it is usually very 
much larger than that of a puddling furnace. But in addition 
there are many special kinds of furnaces arranged to meet the 
needs of earh case. Of these two will be shown here, the Gjers 
soaking pit for steel ingots, and the Eckman or eontiniioiis 
furnace, as modified by C. H. Morgan for heating billets. 

126. Gjers Soaking l‘it. —When the outer crust of a large 
ingot in whieh a lot of molten steel has been cast has so far 
cooled that it can be moved without breaking, the temperature 
of the interior is still far above that suitable for rolling or hammer¬ 
ing—so far alxive that the surplus heal of the interior would 
more than suffice to reheat the now cool crust to the rolling 
temperature, if we could only 
arrest or eien greatly retard the 
further escape of heat from that 
crust. Bringing such an ingot, 
then, to the rolling temperature 
is not really an operation of heal¬ 
ing, becau.se its average tempera¬ 
ture is already above the rolling 
temperature, but one of equal¬ 
izing the temperature, by allow¬ 
ing the internal excess of heat to 
“ soak ” through the mass. Gjers 
did this by setting the partly- 
solidified ingot in a well-closed 
“ pit ” of brickwork, preheated 
by the exce.ss heat of previous 
lots of ingots. The arrange¬ 
ment, shown in fig. 31, has three 
advantages — (i) that the tem¬ 
perature is adjusted with abso¬ 
lutely no consumption of fuel; (2) that the waste of iron due 
to the oxidation of the outer mist of the ingot is very slight, 
because the little atmospheric oxygen initially in the pit is 
not renewed, whereas in a common heating furnace the flame 
brings a constant fresh supply of oxygen ; and (3) that the ingot 
remains upright during solidification, so that its pipe is con¬ 
centrated at one end and is thus removable. (See §121.) In this 
form the system is rather inflexible, for if the supply of*ingots 
is delayed the pits grow unduly cool, so that the next ensuing 
lot of ingots either is not lieated hot enough or is delayed too 
long in soaking. This defect is usually remedied by heating 
the pits by the Siemens regenerative system (see § 99); the greater 
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flexibility thus gained outweighs the cost of the fuel used and 
the increased loss of iron by oxidation by the Siemens eas 
flame. * 

127. Continuous Heating Furnace ,—The Gjers system is not 
applicable to small ingots or “ billets,” * because they lack the 
inner surplus heat of large ingots ; indeed, they are now allowed 
to cool completely. To heat these on the intermittent plan for 
further rolling, i.e. to charge a lot of them as a whole in a heating 
furnace, bring them as a whole to rolling temperature, and then 
withdraw them as a whole for rolling, is very wasteful of heat, 
because it is only in the first part of the heating that the outside 
of the ingots is cool enough to abstract thoroughly the heat from 
the flame. During all the latter part of the heating, when the 
temperature of the ingot ha.s approached that of the flame, 
only an ever smaller and smaller part of the heat of that flame 
can be absorbed by the ingots. Hence in the intermittent system 
most of the heat generated within the furnace escapes from it 
with the products of combustion. The continuous heating system 
(fig. 32) recovers this heat by bringing the flame into contact 



Fig. 32.—Diagram of C. H. Morgan's Continuous Heating Furnace 
tor 2-inch billets 30 It long. 

A, Hottest billet ready for roll- H, the incoming air preheated by 

mg. G and by the pipe.s N and 

B, F.xit door. brought from aliove G to 

C, Pusher, lor forcing billets lor- between N by a flue not 

ward. shown. 

D, Water-cooled pipe on which ], The incoming gas, 

billets are pushed forward 1., the flame. 

H, Magnesife bricks on which the M, The e.scaping products of corn- 
hot billets slide forward. busUoii. 

F, The billet last entered. N, Pipes through which the pro- 

G, The suspended roof. duets of combustion ]iass 

with sucressively cooler and cooler billets. A-F, and finally with 
quite Cold ones, of consequently great heat-absorbing capacity. 

As soon as a hot billet .\ is withdrawn by pusliing if endwise out 
of the exit door B, the whole row is pushed forward by a set of 
mechanical pushers C, the billcls sliding on the raised water-cooled 
pipes O, and, in the hotter part of the furnace, on the magnesite 
liricks E, on which iron slides easily when red-hot A new cold 
billet is then charged al the upper end of the hearth, and the new cycle 
begins by pushing out thiough B a second billet, and so forth. 
T o lessen the loss in shape of ” crop ends," and for general economy, 
these billets are in some ca.se.s 30 ft. long, as in the furnace shown 
in lig 32. It IS to make it wide enough to receive such long billets 
that Its roof is su.s|)eiided, as liere .shown, by two sets of iron tie-rods. 
As the forerao.st end ol the billet emerges from the furnace it enters the 
first of a series of roll-trains, and passes immediately thence to 
others, ,so that before half of the billet has emerged from the furnace 
Its front end tins already been reduced by rolling to its final shape, 
that of merchant-bars, which are relatively thin, round or square 
rods, in lengths of 300 ft 

In the intermittent system the waste heat can, it is true, be 
utilixed cither for raising steam (hut inefficiently and inconveniently, 
because of the intermittency), or by a regenerative method like the 
Siemens, Fig. 19; but this would probably recover less heat than the 
continuous system, first, because it tranmers the heat from flame to 
metal indirectly instead ol directly ; and, second, because the brick¬ 
work of the Siemens system is probably a poorer heat-catcher than 
the iron billets of ll»e continuous system, because its disadvantages 
of low conductivity and low specific heat probably outweigh its 
advantages of roughness and porosity. 

128. Foiling, Forging, and Drawing. —The three chief processes 
for shaping iron and steel, rolling, forging {i.e. hammering, 
jM-essing or stamping) and drawing, all really proceed by squeezing 

* .A " billet ” is a bar, 5 in. sq. or smaller, drawn down from a 
bloom, ingot, or pile for further manufacture. 



the metal into the desired shape. In forging, whether under a 
hammer or under a press, the action is evidently a squeeze, 
however skilfully guided. In drawing, the pull of the pincers 
(fig- 33) upon the protruding end, 

F. of the rod, transmitted to the 
still undrawn part, E, squeezes the 
yielding metal of the rod against 
the hard unyielding die, C. As when 
a half-opened umbrella is thrust 
ferrule-foremost between the balus¬ 
ters of a staircase, so when the rod is 33 undCTgoing 

drawn forward, its yielding metal is 

folded and forced backwards and centrewards by the resistance 
of the unyielding die, and thus it is reduced in diameter and 
simultaneously lengthened proportionally, without material 
change of volume or density. 

129. Methods of Rolling.—Oi rolling much the same is true. 
The rolling mill in its simplest form is a pair of cylindrical rollers, 
BB (figs. 34 and 35) turning about their axes in opposite directions 
as shown by the arrows, and supported at their ends in strong 
frames called “ housings,” CC (fig. 3.s). The skin of the object, 
D, which is undergoing rolling, technically called “ the piece,” 
is drawn forward powerfully by the friction of the revolving 
roils, and especially of that part of their surface which at any 
given instant is moving horizontally (HH in fig. 34), much as 
the rod is drawn through the die 
in fig. 33, while the vertical com¬ 
ponent of the motion of the rear 
part JJ of the rolls forces the 
plastic metal of that part of 
” the piece ” with which they are 
in contact backwards and centre- 
wards, reducing its area and simul¬ 
taneously lengthening it proportion¬ 
ally, here again as in drawing 
through a die. The rolls thus 
both draw the piece forward like 
the pincers of a wire die, and 
themselves are a die w'hich like a 
river ever renews or rather main¬ 
tains its fixed shape and position, 
though its particles themselves are 
moving constantly forward with “ the piece ” which is passing 
between them. 

After the piece has been reduced in thickness by its first 
passage or “ pass ” between the rolls, it may be given a second 
reduction and then a third and so on, either by bringing the 
two rolls nearer together, as in case of the plain rolls BB at the 
left in fig. 35, or by passing the piece through an aperture, F', 
smaller than the first F, as in case of the grooved rolls, AA, 
shown at the right, or by both means jointly. If, as sketched 
in fig. 34, the direction in which each of the rolls turns is constant, 
then after the piece has passed once through the rolls to the 
right, it cannot undergo a second pass till it has been brought 
back to ite initial position at the left. But bringing it back 



Fig. 34.—Two-high Rolling 
Mill. 



Fig. 35.—^Two-high Rolling Mill. 

wastes power and, still worse, time, heat, and metal, because 
the yellow- or even white-hot piece is rapidly cooling down and 
oxidizing. In order to prevent this waste the direction in which 
the rolls move may be reversed, so that the piece may be reduced 
a second time in passing to the left, in which case the rolls are 
usually driven by a pair of reversing engines; or the rolls may 
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be “ three high,” as shown in fig. 36, with the upper and the lower 
roll moving constantly to the right and the middle roll constantly 
to the left, so that the piece first passes to the right between 
the middle and lower rolls, and then to the left between the middle 
and upper rolls. The advantage of' the 
” reversing ” system is that it avoids lifting 
the piece from below to above the middle 
roll, and again lowering it, whieh is rather 
difficult because the white-hot piece cannot 
he guided directly by hand, hut must be 
moved by means of hooks, tongs, or even 
comple.x mechanism. The advantage of the 

„ , .... three-high mill is that, because each of its 

Fic. so, — lliree- . e . > . • 

liigli Rolling Mill. Fioving parts is always moving m the same 
direction, it may be driven by a relatively 
small and hence cheap engine, the power delivered by which 
between the passes is taken up by a powerful fly-wheel, to be 
given up to the rolls during the next pass. (See also Roi.i.iNG 
Mill.) 

130. Advantages and Aplylicabiltly of Rolhng.- -Rolling uses 
\ ery much less power than drawing, because the friction against 
the fixed die in the latter process is very great. Tor much the 
same reason rolling proceeds much faster than drawing, and on 
both these accounts it is incomparably the cheaper of the two. 
It is also very much cheaper than forging, in large part because 
it works so quickly. The piece travels through the rolls very 
rapidly, so that the reduction takes place over its whole length 
in a very few seconds, whereas in forging, whether under hammer 
or press, after one part of the piece has been compressed the piece 
must next be raised, moved forward, and placed so that the 
hammer or press may compress the next part of its length. 
This moving is expensive, because it has to be done, or at least 
guided, by hand, and it takes up much time, during which both 
heat and iron are wasting. Thus it comes about that rolling is 
so very much cheaper than either forging or drawing that these 
latter processes arc used only when rolling is impracticable. 
The conditions under which it is impracticable are (i) when the 
piece has cither an extremely large or an extremely small cross 
section, and (2) when its cross section varies materially indifferent 
parts ol its length. The number of great shafts for marine engines, 
reai'hing a diameter of 22^ in. in the case of the “ Lusitania," 
Is so smafl that it would be wasteful to instal for their manu¬ 
facture the great and costly rolling mill needed to reduce them 
from the gigantic ingots from which they must Ire made, with 
Its succession of decreasing passes, and its mechanism for 
rotating the piece between passes and for transferring it from 
jjass to pass. (Ireat armour plates can indeed be made by rolling, 
because in making such flat plates the ingot is simply rolled 
back and forth between a pair of plain cylindrical rolls, like 
BB of fig. 35, instead of being transferred from one grooved 
|jass to another and smaller one. Moreover, a single pair of rolls 
suffices for annour plates of any w'idth or thickness, whereas 
it shafts of different diameters were to be rolled, a special final 
groove would be needed for each different diameter, and, as 
there is room for only a few large grooves in a single set of rolls, 
this would imply not only providing but installing a separate 
set of rolls for almost every diameter of shaft. Finally the 
quantity of armour plate needed is so enormous that it justifies 
the expense of installing a great rolling mill. Krupp's armour- 
plate mill, with rolls 4 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. long, can roll 
an ingot 4 ft. thick. 

Pieces of very small cross section, like wire, are more con¬ 
veniently made by drawing through a die than by rolling, 
essentially because a single draft reduces the cross section of a 
wire much more than a single pass between rolls can. This in 
turn is because the direct pull of the pincers on the protruding 
end of the wire is much stronger than the forward-drawing 
pull due to the friction of the cold rolls on the wire, which is 
necessarily cold because of its small section. 

Pieces which vary materially in cross section from point 
to point in their length cannot well be made by rolling, because 
the cross section of the piece as it emerges from the rolls is 



necessarily that of the aperture between the rolls from which 
it is emerging, and this aperture is naturally of constant size 
because the rolls are cylindrical. Of course, by making the rolls 
eccentric, and by varying the depth and shape of the different 
parts of a given groove cut in their surface, the cross section 
of the piece made in this groove may vary somewhat from point 
to point. But this and other methods of varying the cross section 
have been used but little, and they do not seem capable of wide 
application. 

The fact that rolling is so much cheaper than forging has led 
engineers to design their pieces so that they can be made by 
rolling, i c. to make them straight and of uniform cross section. 
It is for this reason, for instance, that railroad rails arc of constant 
uniform section throughout their length, instead of having those 
parts of their length which come between the supporting ties 
deeper and stronger than the parts which rest on the ties. When, 
as in the case of eye bars, it is imperative that one part should 
differ materially in section from the rest, this part may be 
locally thickened or thinned, or a special part may here be welded 
on. When we come to pieces of very irregular shape, such as 
crank-shafts, anchors, trunnions, &c., we must resort to forging, 
except for purposes for which unforged castings are good 
enough. 

131. Forging proceeds by beating or squeezing the piece 
under treatment from its initial into its final shape, as for instance 
by hammering a square ingot or bloom first on. one corner and 


then on another until it is 
reduced to a cylindrical 
shape as shown at A in 
fig. 37. As the ingot is 
reduced in section, it is of 
course lengthened propor¬ 
tionally. Much as in the 
smith's forge the object 
forged rests on a massis’e 
anvil and anvil block, B 
and C, and is struck by 
the tup 1) ol the hammer. 
This tup is raised and 
driven down by steam 
pressure applied below or 
above the piston F, of the 
steam cylinder mounled 
aloft, and connected with 
the tup by means of the 
strong piston-rod !■'. The 
demand for very large 
forgings, especially for 
guns and armour plate, 
led to the building of 
enormous steam hammers. 
The falling parts of the 
largest of these, that at 
Bethlehem, I’a., weigh 125 
tons. 

The first cost of a 
hammer of moderate size 
is much less than that of 



Fi(,. 37.—Steam Hammer. 
Round bar to Ih' hammered. 

B, Anvil 

(', Anvil block or foundation. 

D, Falling tup 
F, Steam piston. 

F, Riston - rod for lifting tup and 

driving it down. 

G, Steam cylinder 


a hydraulic press of like capacity, as is readily understood 
when we stop to reflect what powerful pressure, if gradually 
applied, would be needed to drive the nail which a light blow 
from our hand hammer forces easily into the woodwork. Never¬ 
theless the press uses much less power than the hammer, because 
much of the force of the latter is dissipated in setting up useless 
—indeed harmful, and at times destructive—vibrations in the 
foundations and the surrounding earth and buildings. Moreover, 
the effect of the sharp blow of the hammer is relatively superficial, 
and does not penetrate to the interior of a large piera as the 
slowly applied pressure of the hydraulic press does. Because of 
these facts the great hammers have given place to enormous 
forging presses, the 125-ton Bethlehem hammer, for instance, to a 
14,000-ton hydraulic press, moved by water under a pressure of 
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7000 tbs per square inch, supplied by pumps of 16,000 horse 
power. 

132. The cheapening of manufacture by improvements 

m processes and machinery, and by the increase in the scale of 
operations, has been very great. The striking examples of it shown 
in Table IV. are only typical of what has been going on continuously 


In tills same period the production of Great Britain increased 28 %, 
and that of the world more than tripled. The corresponding changes 
in the case of steel are even more striking. The United States produc¬ 
tion in 1907 was 1714 times that of 1865, and the proportion which it 
formed of the world’s steel rose from 3 % m 1865 to 10% in 1870, 
30% hi 1880, 36% ill i8yo, 40% in iSgg and 46% in 1907. In 
1907 the British steel production was nearly five times, that of the 


Taui.f. .—Reifurtton in Cost of Iron Manufacture in America — C. Ktrehoff 


IVri.Kl j Com, Profit aiul Production at End of Period in Percentage 
-iJverBil. j of that ui Beginning t>f Pericxi. 


I’lace rcprcHented. 

OperatiiHi tBpresented. 

Kroiii 

Id 

Ore. 

Fuel. 

Cost. 

I.jIkxii. 

Total. 

n 

Total 
ex< iuding 
Raw 
M.itrrjal. 

Profit 

•fu". 

Produc¬ 
tion per 
Kuniace, 
&c.. pci 
llnj. 

A large SoiillitTii Kstablishment 

Manufacture of Pig Iron 

18H9 

lS <)8 

79 

64* I 

.Sly 

h3'-t 


47*9 

i(. 7-7 

North-eastern Dihtrict 

>. 

1890 

iSoS 

103-7 

97 

6 i-i 

63-8 


33 *y 

*6 t 3 

I’lttsbiii-R District .... 


18117 

1807 



46 


44 



Eastern District. 

Manufacture of Bes.semer Steel Ingots 

iSni 

180S! ,. 


75 

h 4'39 



107 

Pittsburg. 

>» M 

1887 

1897 





54 



Not stated. 

Rolling Wire Rolls 

j88K 

1898 




63-6 

■■ 


325 


since 1868. Koto, for instance, a reduction of some 35*^0 the 
total co«5t, and an even greater reduction m the cost of lalx)ur, 
reaching in one case 54%, in a period of between seven and ten 
years. This great economy is not due to reduction in wages. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr Carnegie, in one of the largest American steel works 
the average wages in igoo for all persons paid by the day, including 
labourers, mechanics and boys, were more than $4 (say, lOs, 6d.) aday 
for the 311 working days How economical the methods of mmitig, 
transportation and manufacture have become is shown by the fact 
that steel billets have been sold at $13*‘)0 (£2, 175 8d ) per ton, and 
in very large quantities at $15 (^3, 2s) per ton, in the latter case, 
according to Mr Carnegie, without further loss tlian tliat represented 
by interest, although the cost of each ton includes that of mining 
2 tons of ore and carrying them 1000 miles, mining and coking 1*3 
tons of coal and carrying its coke 50 m., and quarrying one-third 
of a ton of limestone and carrying it 140 m , besides the cost of 
smelting the ore, converting the resultant cast iron into steel, and 
rolling that steel into rails. 

'i'ABLE V — J^cduction in Price of Certain Products. 


Yearly average Price in Pennsylvania, gross tons. 


Date. 

Bar (Wrought) 

Iron. 

Wrought Iron 
Kails. 

Steel 

Rails. 

No. I 
Foundry 
Pig Iron. 

l8<io 

100-50' 





1815 

1824 

M 4’50 

82-50 

- Hammered 




i 8 J 7 

III-00, 





iSfio 

5 y 54 i 


$ 47’88 


$20-88 

1K65 

106-46 


98-62 

$158-46* 

46-08 

1870 

78-96 


72-25 

106-79 

33-23 

1880 . 

62-04 

Best 

4 y 25 

67-52 

28-48 

1890 

45-83 

refined 

25-18 

31-78 

18-41 

1808 1 

28-65 

rolled 

12-392 

17*62 

ii-^ 

1900 

44'00 


19-51 “ 

32*29 

19-98 

1906 1 



23-03 2 

28*00 

20-98 

1908 'j 

31*00, 


18-25 

28*00 

17-25 


^ July 1st. * Old, i.e second-hand wrought iron rails. 1S68. 


Table V. shows the reduction in prices. The price of wrought iron ! 
in Philadelphia reached $155 (432, os. 8d.) in 1815, and, after * 
declining to $80 (jfiO, 10s. 8d.), again reached $113 (;^23, 15s. 4d.) in 1 
1837. Bessemer steel rails sold at $174 in the depreciated currency | 
of 1868 (equivalent to about 17s. 4d. in gold), and at $17 j 

133. Increase in Production .—In i8ro the llnitcd States made I 
about 7%, and in 1830, 1850 and r86o not far from 10% of the ; 
world's pr<xluction of pig iron, though, indeed, in 1820 their produc- i 
tion was only about one-third as great as in 1810. But after the 
close of Civil War the production increased by leaps and bounds, 
till in 1007 it was thirty-one times as great as in 1865; and the I 
percentage which it formed of the world's production rose to some 
14 % in 1870, 21 % in 1880, 35 % in 1900 and 43 % in 1907. In this 
last year the United States production of pig iron was nearly 7 times, 
and that of Germany and Luxemburg nearly 5 times, that of 1880. 


United States nearly nineteen times, us gieut as in 1880. Of the 
combined wrought iron and steel of the United States, steel formed 
only 2 % in 1865, but 37 % in 1880, 85 % in 1899 and qi % in 1907 
Thus in the nineteen years between 1880 and iHckj the age of iron 
gave place to that of steel. 

j The per capita consumption of iron in Great Britain, excluding 
1 exports, has been calculated as 144 tb in 1855 and 2301!) in 1890, that 
of the United States as ii7tb for 1855, 300tb for 1890 and some 
378 tt> for 1899. and that of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Germany for 1906 as about a quarter of a ton. so that tlie Hritish 
per capita consumption is about four-fold and the American about 
I five-fold that of 1855. This great increase in the per capita con- 
, sumption of iron by the human race is of course but part of the 
general advance in wealth and civilization. Among the prominent 
causes of this increase is the diversion of mankind from agricultural 
to manufacturing, t.e. machinery-using work, nearly all machinery 
being neces.sarily made of iron. This diversion may be unwelcome, 
but it is inevitable for the two simple reasons that the wonderful 
improvements in agriculture decrease the number of men needed 
to raise a given quantity of food, i.e to feed the rest of the race ; and 
that with every decade our food forms a smaller proportion of our 
needs, so rapidly do thc.se multiply and diversify Among tlie other 
causes of the increase of the per capita consumption of iron are the 
displacement of wood by iron for ships and bndge-buildmg j the 
great extension of the use of iron beams, columns and other pieces in 
j con.structing buildings of various kinds; the growth of steam and* 
electric railways; and the introduction of iron fencing. 'The in¬ 
creased importance of Germany and Luxemburg may lie referred in 
large part to the invention of the basic Bessemer and open-hearth 
j processes by Tliomas, who by them gave an inestimable value to the 
phosphoric ores of these countries. That of the United States is due 
' in part to the growth of its population; to the introduction of 
! labour-saving machinery in iron manufacture ; to the grand scale on 
which this manufacture is earned on ; and to the di.scovery of the 
cheap and rich ores of the Mesabi region of Lake Superior. But, 
given all these, the 1000 m. which separate the ore fields of Lake 
Superior from the cheap coal of Penn.sylvania would have liandi- 
capped the American iron industry most seriously but for the re¬ 
markable cheapening of transportation which has occuned. As this 
in turn has been due to the very men who have developed the iron 
industry, it can hardly be questioned that, on further analysis, this 
development must in considerable part be referred to racial qualities. 
The same is true of the German iron development. We may note 
with interest that the three great iron producers so closely related 
by blood—Great Britain, the United States and Germany and 
Luxemburg—made in 1907 81 \ of the world's pig iron and 83 % of 
its steel; and that the four great processes by which nearly all steel 
and wrought iron are made—^ the puddling, crucible and both the 
acid and basic varieties of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, 
as well as the steam-hammer and grooved rolls for rolling iron and 
steel—were invented by Britons, though in the case of the open- 
hearth process Great Britain must share with France the credit of 
the invention. 

Tables VI., VII.. VIII. and IX. are compiled mainly from figures 
given in J. M. Swank's Reports (American Iron and Steel Associa¬ 
tion). Other authorities are indicated as follows: ", The Mineral 
Industry {1892) ; ^ Idem (1899) ; Idem (1907) ; *■, Journal Iron 
and Steel Institute (1881), 2; Fckel in Mineral Resources of the 
United States (published by the United States Geological Survey 
(190O), pp. 92-93- 
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1870 

United States 
Great Britain 

'I'he Wijrld . 


1880. 

Viiiled States 
Great Britain 
(rermaiiy an^l 
Luxemburg 
Tije World . 

1890. 

United States 
Great Britain 
German}* tind 
Luxemburg 
The World , 


1000 

Thiited States 

Cl j eat Britain . 

Germany and 
Luxemburg . 
The World . . 

1907. 

United Slates 

Great Britain 

Germany and 
Luxemburg 
The W'orld . 


ProdiMtion of SUel (rn thousands of lon-^ tons). 


' Besaemer. 

1 

! 

1 Open- 
j Hearth. 

Crucible 
j and Mis- ; 
i cellaiieous.i 

Total 

1 

1 

• • i 37 

1 1 

31 

; (J., 

• • 215 

", s 


xy2“ 

(for 1874) 







692“ 

• . 1,074 

lot 

*’2 

1,447 

• • i."44 

451 

i 

1,375 

. . 608” 

f'7" 

1 33 

748 


! 

! " 

4.405" 

• ■ 3,&«<) 

513 

i 1 

75 1 

4,477 

• ■ ' 4,015 

1,5^4 

100 ' 

3.070 

. 



2.127 

. . 1 

! 

•• 


1 I ,1102'' 

i 

(Acid I 6,085 

S.S3 1 


i oof 

\ Banc! 0 j 

4.545 J 

! 195 

IO,lS4 1 

1 

/Acid i 1,25.^ 1 



1 

(Basic .(91J i 

3 ,*.s 6 

oy 1 

: 1 

5,b5b 

i 


1 

i ! 

fi.,541 i 




48,27 i 1 

1 Acid 11,068 

4.4701 



\ Basic: 0 ' 

10,479 i 

i M5 

43.3d3 

(Acid , t,28o 1 

.3,3S5 t 



(Basic 1 579 

1,270 ( 


0,543 = 

/'Acid ! 3^81 ' 

icic). 1 

1 


(Basic i 7,098 ‘ 

3.y7bM 

208 * 

ii,«73 

. . 1 


1 

.50,375 j 


^ Ingot-, only “ Be .seiiiet and open hearth only. ‘‘Castings. 


Taulk X — Tonnage rci;tster) of Iron and Steel J'essels huilt 
■under '■survey of l.loyd's Jx’e^’istrv (in thousands of tons) 



1 

' t8;7. : 18.S0. 

1 

j 1885 

1890 

i 



loaf) , 

j Wrouglil l;c» 1 

433 460 

304 

59 ; 

1 1 

8 

i.( ; 

0 

Steel . . 

9 .<S 

162 ' 

863 


1.492 


1 ABLE W.'—Prodiutton of Iron Ore {tn thoHsands of louf> Ions). 


1 

1905. 

I housand.s of 
Long Tons. 

1906 

,, , '1 huubands ol 

1^ ; Long T ons 

1 'er Cent. 

11107. 

Thousands ol 
Long Ions. 

1 United States. 

German}’ and Luxemburg . 

’ C.reat Britain. 

j Spam. 

' France. 

1 Rusbia .. 

i Sweden. 

i .Austria-Hungrirv. 

Other (xmnlnes. 

4'2.52b 

43,074 

14.5'a 

8,934 

7,47.3 

5.')54 ' 

4,4')7 

3.630 

3,457 

37'4 47.759 

29’3 26,312 

12-8 T5,599 

7-9 9,299 

6-4 ' 8,.44 7 

.5-4 , 3,812 

3'8 i 4,431 

.4-2 ! 4,044 

3'0 4.497 

4.S-0 

21-3 

12-5 

7'5 

6-7 

31 

3-6 

3-.4 

3’3 

5L7^i 

27.260 

L5’7.<- 

4 139 - 

1 Total . . . 7 ”7 


100-0 ; 123,773 ' loo-l 



' t'alculalf.l trom tlicj.roduction ofjHgiron. “Approximately. (H.M.H.) 


IRON MASK {masque de fer). The identity of the “ man in 
the iron mask ” is a famous historical mystery. The person 
so called was a political prisoner under Louis XIV., who died 
m the Rastille in 1703. To the mask itself no real importance 
Jtlarhes, though that feature of the story gave it a romantic ' 


intere.st; there is no historical evidence that the ma.sl» he was 
said always to wear wtus made of anj thing but black velvet 
(velours), and it was only afterwards that legend converted its 
material into iron. As regards the “ man,” we have the con¬ 
temporary official journals of fitienne du junca (d. 1706), the 
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king’s lieutenant at the Bastille, from which we learn that on the 
i8th of September 1698 a new governor, Bfenigne d’Auvergne 
de Saint-Mars, arrived from the fortress of the Isles Ste 
Marguerite (iii the bay of Cannes), bringing with him “ un 
ancien prisonnier qu’il avait k Pignerol ” (Pinerolo, in Piedmont), 
whom he kept always masked and whose name remained untold. 
(Saint-Mars, it may here be noted, had been commandant at 
Pignerol from the end of 1664 till 1681 ; he was in charge there 
of such important prisoners as P'ouquet, from 1665 to Ids death 
in 1680, and Lauzun, from 1671 till his release in 1681; he was 
then in authority at Exiles from 1681 to 1687, •''-I- Ste 

Marguerite from 1687 to j6o8.) Du Junca subsequently records 
that “ on Monday tlie 19th of November 1703, the unknown 
prisoner, always masked with a black velvet mask, whom M. de 
Saint-Mps had brought with him from the islands of Ste 
Marguerite, and had kept for a long time, . . . died at about ten 
o clock in the evening.” He adds that “ this unknown prisoner 
was buried on the 20th in the parish cemetery of Saint Paul, 
and was registered under a mune also unknown ”—noting in the 
margin that he has since learnt that the name in the register 
was “ M. de Marchiel.” The actual name in the register of 
the parish cemetery of ,S.T,int Paul (now destroyed, but a facsimile | 
is still in existence) was “ Marchioiy ” ; and the age of the 
deceased was there given as “ about 45.” 

The identity of this prisoner was already, it will be observed, 
a mystery before he died in 1703, and soon afterwards we begin 
to see the fruit of the various legends concerning him which 
presumably started as early as 1670, when Saint-Mars himself 
(see below) found it necessary to circulate “ fairy tales ” {cfintes 
jaunts). In 1711 the Princess Palatine wrote to the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, and suggested that he. was an English 
nobleman who had taken part in a plot of the duke of Berwick 
against William III. Voltaire, in his Slide de Louis XIV (1751), 
told the story of the mysterious masked prisoner with many 
graphic details ; and, under the heading of ” Ana ” in the 
Questions sur I'rnrvdopedie (Geneva, 1771), he asserted that 
he was a bastard brother of Louis XIV., son of Mazarin and 
.'Vrine of Austria. Voltaire’s influence in creating public interest 
in the ” man m the mask ’ was indeed enormous ; he had himself 
been imprisoned in the B.astille in 1717 and again in 1726 ; as 
early as 1745 iv i.s found hinting that he knows something; 
ill the Siede de Loui'; XIV he justifies his account on the score 
of conversations with de Bernaville, who succeeded Saint-Mars 
(d. 1708) as governor of the Bastille, and others ; and after Heiss 
in 1770 had identified the “ mask ” with Mattioli (sec below), 
Voltaire was not abn\’e suggesting that he really knew more than 
iic had said, but thought it sufficient to have gii’en the clue to the 
enigma. According to the Abb6 Soulavie, the duke of kichelieu’s 
advice was to reflect on Voltaire’s “ last utterances ’’ on the 
subject. In Soulavie’s Memoires of Richelieu (London, 1790) 
the masked man becomes (on the authority of an apocryphal 
note by Saint-Mars himself) the legitimate twin brother of Louis 
XIV. in 1801 the story went that this scion of the royal house of 
France had a son burn to him in prison, who settled in Corsica 
under the name of " De Buona Parle,” and became the ancestor 
of Napoleon ! Dumas’s Vieomte de bragelonne afterwards did 
much to popularize the theory that he was the king's brother. 
Meanwhile other identifications, earlier or later, were also 
supported, in whose case the facts are a sufficient refutation. 
He was Louis, count of Vermandois, son of Louise de la Valli^rc 
(Memoires secrets pour servir d Vhistone de Perse, Amsterdam, 
1745); Vermandois, however, died in 1683. He was the duke 
of Monmouth (Lettre de Sainte Fuy . . . .\msterdam, 1768), 
although Monmouth was beheaded in 1685. He was Franq'ois 
de Vendome. duke of Beaufort, who disappeared (and pretty 
certainly died) at the siege of Candia (1669); Avedick, an 
Armenian patriarch seized by the Jesuits, who was not imprisoned 
till 170# and died in 1711 ; Fouquet, who undoubtedly died at 
Pignerol in 1680 ; and even, according to A. Loquin (1883), 
Muliire ! 

Modern criticism, however, has narrowed the issue. The 
“ man in the mask ’’ was either (1) Count Mattioli, who became 


the prisoner of Saint-Mars at Pignerol in 1679, or (2) the person 
called Eustache Dauger, who was imprisoned in July 1669 
in the same fortress. The evidence shows conclusively that 
these two were the only prisoners under Saint-Mars at Pignerol 
who could have been taken by him to the Bastille in 1698. 
Ihe arguments in favour of Mattioli (first suggested by Heiss, 
and strongly supported by Topin in 1870) are summed up, 
with much weight of critical authority, by F. Funck-Brentano 
in vol. Ivi. of the Kame historique (1894); the claims of Eustache 
Danger were no less ably advocated by J. Lair in vol. ii. of his 
Nicolas Foucquet (1890). But while ive know who Mattioli 
was, and why he w'lis imprisoned, a further question still remains 
for supporters of Dauger, because his identity' and the reason 
for his incarceration are quite obscure. 

It need only be added, so far as otlicr modern theories arc con¬ 
cerned, tliat m 1B73 M. Jung (La VirM sur la masque de fer) had 
brought forward another caudidute, with the attractive natne of 
*' Marechicl," a soldier of Lorraine wlio had taken part m a poisoning 
plot against Louis XIV., and was arrested at Peronne by Lonvoi.s in 
said to be lodged in the Bastille and then sent 1o I’igncrol. 
iSut Jung's arguments, though strong destructively agflinsl tlie 
Mcittioli theory, break down as regards any valid ]>roof eillier that the 
j ])risoner arrested at Peronne was a Bastdle prisoner in 1073 or Uiat 
1 he was ever at Pignerol, where indeed we find no trace of him. 
Another theory, propounded bvt'aptain Ba/erics {La Masque de fer, 
*^^3)1 id^^ntihed the prisoner with (Jeneral du Bulonde, punished for 
cowardice ai the siege of Cuuco ; but Bulonde only went to I’igncrol 
in lOyi, and has been proved to be living in 1705. 

The Mattioli Theory.— VreoXt Antonio Mattioli (born at 
Bologna on the ist of December 1640) was minister of Charles 
I\ ., duke of Mantua, who ns marquess of Montferrat was in 
possession of the frontier fortress of Casalc, which was coveted 
by Louis XIV. He negotiated the sale of tisale I0 the French 
king for 100,000 crowns, and himself received valuable presents 
I from Louis. But on the eve of the occupation of Casale by llie 
French, Mattioli—actuated by a tardy sense of patriotism or 
by the hope of further gain—betrayed the transaction to the 
governments of Austria, Spain, Venice and Savoy. Louis, 
in revenge, had him kidnapped (1670) by the French envoy, 
J. F. d'Estrades, abbe of Moissuc, and Jlattioli was promptly 
lodged in the fortress of Pignerol. This kidnapping of Mattioli, 
however, was no secret, and it was openly discussed in La Pru- 
dtHM irionjante di Casale (Cologne, 1682), where it was stated 
that Mattioli was masked when he was arrested. In February 
idSo he is described as nearly mad, no doubt from the effects 
of solitary confinement. When Saint-Mars was made goi ernor 
of Exiles in 1681 we know from one of his letters that Mattioli 
was left at Pignerol; but in March 1694, Pignerol being about 
to be given up by I'nince to Savoy, he and two other prisoners 
were removed with much secrecy to Ste Marguerite, where 
Saint-Mars hud been governor since 1687. Funck-Brentano 
emphasizes the fact that, although Eustache Dauger wa.s then 
at Ste Marguerite, the king's minister Barliezieux, writing 
to Saint-Mars (March 20, 1694) about the transfer of these 
prisoners, says : ‘‘ You know that they are of more consequence 
(plus de consiquenee), at least one " (presumably Mattioli), 
'■ than those who are at present at the island.” From this 
point, however, the reuiord is puzzling. A month after his 
arrival at Ste Marguerite, a prisoner w ho had a \ alet died there.' 
Now Mattioli undoubtedly had a \ alet at Pignerol, and nobody 
else at Ste Marguerite is known at this time to have had one ; 
so that he may well have lieen the prisoner who died. In that 
case he was clearly not “ the mask ” of 1698 and 1703, Funck- 
Brentano’s attempt to pro\e that Mattioli did not die in 1694 
i.s far from convincing ; but the assumption that he did is 
inferential, and to that extent arguable. ” Marchioiy ” in the 
burial register of Saint Paul naturally suggests indeed at first 
that the “ ancien prisonnier ” taken by Saint-Mars to the 
Bastille in 1698 was Mattioli, Saint-Mars himself sometimes 

' Barbezieux to Saint-Mars, May 10, 1094 • " J'ai recu la lettre que 
vous avez pris la peine de m'ecrire le 29 du mois pasrf ; vous pou vez, 
suivant que vous le proposez, fiuro nattre dans U prison voutfec le 
valet du prisonnier <|ui est mort " It may be noted that Barbezieux 
had recently told Saint-Mars to designate his prisoners by circuni- 
loeutions in lii.s correspondence, and not by name. 
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writing the name “ Marthioly ” in liis letters ; but further 
consideration leaves this argument decidedly weak. In any 
case the age stated in the burial register, “ about 45,” was 
fictitious, whether for Mattioli (63) or Dauger (at least 53); 
and, as Lair points out. .Saint-Mars is known to have'given 
false names at the burial of other prisoners. Monsignor Barnes, 
in The Mau of the Mask (lyoS), takes the entry “ Marchioly 
as making it certain that the prisoner was not Mattioli, on the 
ground (i) that the law > explicitly ordered a false name to be 
given, and (2) that after hiding his identity so carefully the 
authorities were not likely to giv^e away the secret by means 
of a burial register. 

In spite of Funck-Brentano it appears practically certain 
that Mattioli must be ruled out. If he was the individual 
who died in 1703 at the Bastille, the obscurity which gathered 
round the nameless masked prisoner is almost incomprehensible, 
foi there was no real secret about Mattioli's incarceration. 
The existence of a “ legend ” as to Dauger can, however, be 
traced, as wall be seen below, from the first. -tVny one who 
accepts the Mattioli theory must be driven, as Lang suggests, 
to suppose that the mystery which grew up about the unknown 
prisoner w-as somehow transferred to Mattioli from Dauger. 

The Dauber Theory. - What then was Dauger's history ? 
Unfortunately it is only in his capacity as a prisoner that we 
can trace it. On the iQth of July iWx) Loiivois, Louis XIV.’s 
minister, writes to Saint-Mars at J’ignerol that he is sending 
him “le nomme Eustache Dauger” (Dauger, D’Angers—the 
spelling is doubtful),- whom it is of the last importance to 
keep with special closeness ; Saint-Mars is to threaten him tvith 
death if he speaks about anything except his actual needs. 
On the same day Loiivois orders Vaunn-, major of the citadel 
of Dunkirk, to seize Danger and conduct him to Jdgnerol. Saint- 
Mars writes to Louvois (Aug. 21) that Vauroy had brought 
Dauger,and that people “believe him to lie a marshal of France.” 
Louvois (March 26, 1670) refers to a report that one of F'ouquefs 
valets - there was constant trouble about them ■ -had spoken 
to Dauger, who asked to be left in peace, and he emphasizes 
the importance of there being no communication. Saint-Mars 
(April 12, 1O70) reports Dauger as “ resigne k la volont6 de 
Dieu et du Roy,” and (again the legend grows) says that “ there 
are persons who are inquisitive about my prisoner, and I am 
obliged to tell e.onles jatmes faiur me mot/uer d'eux." In 1672 
■Saint-Mars proposes—the significance of this action is discussed 
hiter—to allow Dauger to act as valet ” to Lauzun ; Louvois 
nrmi) refuses, but in 1675 allows him to be employed as valet 
to Fouquet, and he impresses upon Saint-Mars the importance 
of nobody learning about Dauger's “ past.” After Fouquefs 
death (1680) Dauger and Fouquet’s other (old-standing) valet 
La RiviAre are put together, by Louvois’s special orders, in one 
lower dungeon ; Louvois evidently fears their knowledge of 
things heard from Fouquet, and he orders Lauzun (who had 
recently been allowed to converse freely with Fouquet) to be 
told that they arc released. When Saint-Mars is transferred 
to Exiles, he is ordered to take these two with him, as too 
imi^rtant to be in other hands ; Mattioli is left behind. At 
Exiles they are separated and guarded with special precautions ; 
and m January 1687 one of them (all the evidence admittedly 
pointing to La Riy'iire) dies. When Saint-Mars is again trans¬ 
ferred, in May 1687, (0 Stc Marguerite, he takes his “ prisoner ” 
(apparently he now has only one —Dauger) with great show of 
caution ; and next year (Jan. 8, 1688) he writes to Louvois 
that • mon pnsonnier ” is believed “ in all this province ” to 
be a son of Oliver Cromwell, or else the duke of Beaufort (a 
point which at once rules out Beaufort). In 1691 Louvois’s 
successor, Barbezieux, writes to him about his “ prisonnier 
devmgtans (Danger was first imprisoned in 1669, Mattioli 
m 1079), and Saint-Mars replies that “ nobodv has seen him 
but myself. Subsequently Barbezieux and' the governor 
continue to write to one another about their “ ancien prisonnier ” 


and 


He cites Bingham’s Ba.stille, 1 27. 
ft w^ the common practice to give pseudonvm.s to prisoners, 
this IS clearly such a case. Mattioli's prison name was Lestamr. 


I prison name was Lestang. 


(Jan. 6, 1696 ; Nov. 17, 1697). When, therefore, we come to 
Saint-Mars's appointment to the Bastille in 1698, Dauger appears 
almost certainly to be the “ ancien prisonnier ” he took with 
him.” There is at least good ground foi supposing Mattioli’s 
death to have been indicated in 1694, but nothing is known that 
would imply Danger’s, unless it was he who died in 1703. 

Theories as to Dauger's Identity. —Here we find not only 
sufficient indication of the growth of a legend as to Dauger, 
but also the existence in fact of a real mystery as to who he 
was and what he hud done, two things both absent in Mattioli’s 
ca.se. The only “ missing link ” is the want of any precise 
allusion to a mask in the references to Dauger. But in spite 
of du Junca’s emphasis on the mask, it is in reality very question¬ 
able whether the wearing of a musk was an unusual practice. 
It was one obvious way of enabling a prisoner to appear in 
public (for exercise or in travelling) without betrayal of identity. 
Indeed three years before the arrival of Saint-Mars we hear 
{Gazette d'Amsterdam, March 34, 1O05) of another masked man 
being brought to the Bastille, who eventually was known to be 
the son of a Lyons banker. 

Who then was 1 lauger, and what was his “ past ” ? We will 
take first a theory propounded by Andrew Lang in The Valet’s 
Tragedy (1903). As the result of research in the diplomatic 
correspondence at the Record Office in London Mr l.ang finds 
a clue in the affairs of the F'rcnch Huguenot, Roux de Marsill)', 
the secret agent for a Protestant league against France between 
■Sweden, Holland, England and the Protestant c.-iiitons of 
Switzerland, who in February 1669 left Ixindon, where he had 
been negotiating with Arlington (apparently with Charles 11 .'s 
knowledge), for Switzerland, his confidential valet Martin 
remaining behind. On the 14th of April 1669 Marsilly was 
kidnapped for Louis XIV. in Switzerland, in defiance of inter¬ 
national right, taken to Paris and on the 22nd of June tortured 
to death on a trumped-up charge of rape. The duke of York 
is said to have betrayed him to Colbert, the French ambassador 
in London. The English intrigue was undoubtedly a serious 
matter, because the shifts' Charles II. was at the same time 
negotiating with Louis XI\ . a secret alliance against Holland, 
in support of the restoration of Roman Catholicism in England. 
It would therefore be desirable for both parties to remove 
anybody who was cognizant of the double dealing. Now 
Louvois’s original letter to Saint-Mars concerning Dauger 
(July 19, 1O69), after dealing with the importance of his being 
guarded with special closene.ss, and of .Saint-Mars personally 
taking him food and threatening him with death if he speaks, 
proceeds as follows (in a second paragraph, as printed in Delort, 
i. 155, 156):— 

“ Je mantle an Sieur Poupart de faire incessainment travailler k cu 
que vuub desirerez, et voids ferez pr^j>aier Ics nioubles qni soiit 
nece&saircs pour la vie dc celui que Ton vons amenera, observant qiie 
comnic ce n est qu'un valet, il ne lui cn faut pas de bien consid6rables, 
ot )e vons lerai rombonrser taut de la despenses dcs meubles, que de 
ce que vous desirerez pour sa noumture." 

Assuming the words here, “ as he is only a N’alet,” to refer 
to Dauger, and taking into account the employment of Dauger 
from 1675 to 1680 as Fouquet’s valet, Mr Lang now obtains a 
solution of the problem of why a mere valet should be a political 

^ Funck-Brentano argues that " un ancien pri.sonnier qii'il avait 
4 Pigncrol " (dn Junca's words) cannot aiqilv to Dauger, because 
then du ]unca would have added " el a Exiles," But this is de¬ 
cidedly far-fetched ; du Junca would naturally refer siiecially to 
Pignerol, the fortress with which Saint-Mars had been originally and 
particularly associated. Funck-Brentano also insists that the 
references to the " ancien prisonnier " in 1696 and 1097 must be to 
Mattioli, giving ancien the meaning of" late " or " former " (as in the 
phrase " ancien ministre"), and regarding it as an expression 
pertinent to Mattioli, who had been at Pigncrol with -Saint-Mars but 
not at Exiles, and not to Dauger, who had always been with Saint- 
Mars But when he attempts to force du Junca’s phrase " un 
anciyri prisonnier qu'il avail a Pignerol " into this sen.se, he is 
straining language. The natural interpretation of the word- ancien 
is simply " of old standing,” and Barbezieux‘s use of it, coming after 
LouvoLs’s phrase m ifigi, clearly points lo Dauger being meant. 

■“ This identification had been previously suggested by 11 . Mont- 
audon m Iteyue de la sociHf des (tudes hislorigues for 1S8S, ji. 452, and 
by A, le Grain in L'lntermidiatre des chercheurs for 1891, col 227-228. 
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prisoner of so much concern to Louis XIV, at this time. He. 
points out that Colbert, on the 3rd, loth and 24th of June, 
writes from London to Louis XIV. about his efforts to get Martin, 
Roux de Marsilly’s valet, to go to France, and on the ist of July 
expresses a hope that Charles II. will surrender “ the valet.” 
'I’hen, on the 19th of July, Dauger is arrested at Dunkirk, 
the regular port from England. Mr Lang regards his conclusion 
as to the identity between these valets as irresistible. It is 
true that what is certainly known about Martin hardly seems 
to provide sufficient reason for Eustache Dauger being regarded 
for so long a time as a specially dangerous person. But Mr 
Lang’s answer on that point is that this humble supernumerary 
in Roux de Marsilly's conspiracy simply became one more 
wretched victim of the “ red tape ” of the old French absolute 
monarchy. 

Unfortunately for this identification, it encounters at once a 
formidable, if not fatal, objection. Martin, the Huguenot 
con-spirator Marsilly’s valet, must surely have been himself a 
Huguenot. Dauger, on the other hand, was certainly a Catholic ; 
indeed Louvois’s second letter to Saint-Mars about him (Sept. 10, 
1669) gives precise directions as to his being allowed to attend 
ma.ss at the same time as Fouquet. It may perhaps be argued 
that Dauger (if Martin) simply did not make bad worse by pro¬ 
claiming his creed ; but against this, Louvois must have known 
that Martin was a Huguenot. Apart from that,it will be observed 
that the substantial reason for connecting the two men is simply 
that both were “ valets.” The identification is inspired by the 
apparent necessity of an explanation why Dauger, being a valet, 
should be a political prisoner of importance. The assumption, 
however, th.at Dauger was a valet when he was arrested is itself 
as unnecessary as the fact is intrinsically improbable. Neither 
Louvois’s letter of July 19, 1669, nor Danger’s employment as 
valet to Fouquet in 1675 (six years later)—and these are the only 
grounds on which the assumption rest.s—prove anything of the 
sort. 

Was Dauger a valet ? If Dauger was the “ mask.” it is just 
as well to remove a misunderstanding which has misled too 
many commentators. 

T. If Louvois’s letter of July iq be read in connexion with 
the preceding correspondence it will be seen that ever since 
Fouquet’s incarceration in 1665 Saint-Mars had had trouble 
over his valets. They fall ill, and there is difficulty in replacing 
them, or they play the traitor. At last, on the i2lh of March 
1669, Louvois writes to Saint-Mars to say (evidently in answer 
to some suggestion from Saint-Mars in a letter which is not 
preserved): “ It is annoying that both Fouquet’s valets should 
have fallen ill at the same time, but you have so far taken such 
good measures for avoiding inconvenience that I leave it to you 
to adopt whatever course is necessary.” There are then no 
letters in existence from Saint-Mars to 1 -ouvois up to Louvois’s 
letter of July 19, in which he first refers to Dauger; and for 
three months (from April 22 to July 19) there is a gap in the 
correspondence, so that the sequence is obscure. 'J'he portion, 
however, of the letter of the 19th of July, cited aliove, in which 
Louvois uses the words “ ce n est qu’un valet,” does not, in the 
present writer’s judgment,refer to Dauger at all,but to something 
which had been mooted in the meanwhile with a view to obtaining 
a valet for Fouquet. This is indeed the natural reading of the 
letter as a whole. If Louvois had meant to write that Dauger 
was “ only a valet ” he would have started by saying so. On 
the contrary, he gives precise and apparently comprehensive 
directions in the first part of the letter about how he is to be 
treated : “ Je vous en donne advis par advance, afin que vous 
puissiez faire accomoder un cachot ou vous le mettrez surement, 
observant de faire en sorte que les jours qu’aura le lieu oil il sera ne 
donnent point sur les lieux qui puissent estre abordez de personne, 
et qu’il y ayt assez de portes fermies, les tines sur les autres, pour 
(jue vfc sentinelles ne puissent bien entendre,” &c. Having 
finished his instructions about Dauger, he then proceeds in a fresh 
paragraph to tell .Saint-Mars that orders have been given to “ Sieur 
Poupart ” to do “ whatever you shall desire.” He is here dealing 
with a different question; and it is unreasonable to suppose, 
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and indeed contrary to the style in which Louvois corresponds 
with Saint-Mars, that he devotes the whole letter to the one 
subject with which he started. The words “ et vous ferez prdparer 
les meubles qui .sont ntessaires pour la vie de celui que I'on vous 
am^rfera ” are not at all those which Louvois would use with 
regard to Dauger, after what he has just said about him. Why 
“ celui que I’on vous amcnera,” instead of simply “ Danger,” 
who was being brought, as he has said, by Vauroy ? The clue 
to the interpretation of this phrase may be found in another 
letter from Louvois not six months later (Jan. i, 1670), when he 
writes : ” Le roy se remet k vous d’en uzer comme vous le jugerez 
k propos & I’esgard des valets de Monsieur Foucquet; il faut 
seulement observer que si vous luy donnez des valets que I’on vous 
amcnera d’icy, il pourra bien arriver qu’ils seront gaignez par 
avance, et qu’ainsy ils feroient pis (|ue ceux que vous en osteriez 
prAsentement.” Here we have the identical phrase used of valets 
whom it is contemplated to bring in from outside for Fouquet; 
though it does not follow that any such valet was in fact brought 
in. The whole previous correspondence (as well as a good deal 
afterwards) is full of the valet difficulty ; and it is surely more 
reasonable to suppose that when Louvois writes to Saint-Mars 
on the 19th of July that he is sending Dauger, a new prisoner 
of importance, as to whom “ il est de la derni^re importance 
qu’il soit garde avec tine grande seureti,” his second paragraph 
as regards the instructions to “ Sieur Poupart ” refers to some¬ 
thing which Saint-Mars had suggested about getting a valet 
from outside, and simply points out that in preparing furniture 
for '• celui que Ton vous amcnera ” he need not do much, “ comme 
ce n’est qu’iin valet.” 

2. But this is not all. If Dauger had been originally a valet, 
he might as well have been used as such at once, when one was 
particularly wanted. On the contrary, Louvois flatly refused 
Saint-Mars’s request in 1672 to he allowed to do so, and was 
exceedingly charj' of allowing it in 1675 (only “en cas de neces- 
sitc,” and “vous pouvezdonner le clitprisonnierkM. Foucquet, si 
son valet venoit i luy manquer et non autrement ”). The words 
used by Saint-Mars in asking Louvois in 1672 if he might use 
Dauger as Lauzun's valet are themseh es significant to the point 
of conclusiveness : “ 11 ferait, ce me scmble, un bon v^et.” 
Saint-Mars could not have said this if Dauger had all along been 
ktmtm to be a valet. The terms of his letter to Louvois (Feb. 20, 
1672) show that Saint-Mars wanted to use Dauger as a valet 
simply because he was not a valet. That a person might he used 
as a valet who was not really a valet is shown by Louvois having 
told Saint-Mars in 1666 (June 4) that Fouquet’s old doctor, 
l^ecquef, was not to be allowed to serve him “soit dans sa 
profe.ssion, soit dans le mestier d’un simple valet.” The fact 
was that Saint-Mars was hard put to it in the prison for anybody 
who could be trusted, and that he hud convinced himself by this 
time that Dauger (who had proved a quiet harmless fellow) 
would give no trouble. Probably he wanted to give him some 
easy employment, and save him from going mad in confinement. 
It is worth noting that up to 1672 (when Saint-Mars suggested 
utilizing Dauger as valet to Luuzun) none of the references 
to Dauger in letters after that of July 19, 1669, suggests his 
being a valet; and their contrary character makes it all the 
more clear that the second part of the letter of July 19 does not 
refer to Dauger. 

In this connexion it may be remarked (and this is a point 
on which FTinck-Brentano entirely misinterprets the allusion) 
that, even in his rapacity as valet to Fouquet, Dauger was still 
regarded as an exceptional sort of prisoner ; for in 1679 when 
Fouquet and Lauzun were afterwards allowed to walk freely 
all over the citadel, Louvois impresses on .Saint-Mars that “ le 
nomme Euslaehe ” is never to be allowed to be in Fouquet’s 
room when Lauzun or any other stranger, or anybody but 
Fouquet and the “ ancieti valet,” Riviere, is there, and that 
he is to stay in Fouquet’s room when the latter goes out to walk 
in the citadel, and is only to go out walking with Fouquet and 
La Riviire when they promenade in the special part of the 
fortress previously set apart for them (Louvois’s letter to Saint- 
Mar.s, Jan. 30, 1679). 
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ira,t Danger James de. la Clorhe 1 In The Man of Ike Mash 
(iyo8) Monsignor Uiirncs, while l.>riofl)- dismissing Mr Lniij’/s 
identifie.ition with Martin, and apparently not realizing the 
possibili'v of reading Lotivuis's letter of July iq, i66q, as in¬ 
dicated .'’-hove ‘ deals in detail with the history of JameS de la 
Cloche, the natural son of Charles II. (acknowledged privately 
as .such hy the king) in whom he attempts to unmask the person¬ 
ality of Dauger. Mr Lang, in Tii'- VahTs Tragedy, had some 
years e.irlier ironically wondered why nobody made this sugges¬ 
tion, which, h'lviescr, he regarded as untenable. 'J’he story of 
James de l.i Cl'xhc ts indeed itself another historical mvsterv ; 
he abruptly vanishes as such at Rome at the end of lOhS, and 
thus provides a disappearance of convenient date ; but the 
question concerning him is cornplicatod by the fact that a James 
Henry de Bovere Koano .Stuariio, who married at Naples early 
in idtig and undoubtedly died in the following .August, claiming 
to be a son of Charles II., makes just afterwards an equally 
abrupt appear.tnce ; in many respects the tivo men seem to be 
the same, but Mortsignur Barnes, following Lord Acton, here 
regard.s James Stuardo as an impostor who traded on a, knowledge 
of James de la Cloche's secret. 11 the latter then did not die m 
1O69, what became of him According to Monsignnr Barnes's 
theory, James de la Cloche, who had faien lirouglit up to be a 
Jesuit and knew his royal father's secret profe.ssiou of Roman 
Catholicism, was being employed by Charles 11 , as an inter¬ 
mediary with the Catholic Church and with the object of making 
him his own private confessor ; he returned from Rome at the 
beginning of 1669, and is then identified by Monsignor Barnes 
with a certain Abbe IVegnaiii, .an “ astrologer " sent by Louis 
in February 1609 to intiuenee Charles 11 , towards the l''reneh 
alliance. Pregnani, however, made a bad start by “ tipping 
winners ” at Nevvmarket with disa.strons results, and was 
(pnekly recdlcd to Imarice, actually departing on July 5th 
(r''r,’nch 15th). But he too now disappears, though a letter 
from Lionne (the French foreign secretarv) to Colbert of July 17 
(twodays before Louvois’s let ter to Saint-Mars about Dauger)savs 
that he is expectcfl in Pans. Monsignor Barnes’s thcorv is that 
Pregnani alias James de la Cloche, without the knowledge of 
Charles 11 ., was arrested by order of Louis and imprisoned as 
Danger on account of his knowing too much about the French 
schemes in regard to Charles II. 'Ihis identification of Pregnani 
with James de la Cloche is, however, intrinsiaillv incredible. 
We arc asked to read into the Pregnani story a deliberate intrigue 
on Charles's part for an excuse for having James de la Cloche 
ill England. But thi.s does not at all seem to square with the 
facts given in the correspondence, and it is hard to understand 
why Charles should have allowed Pregnani to depart, and should 
not have taken any notice of his son'.s " disappearance. ” There 
would still remain, no doubt, the possibility that Pregnani, 
though not James de la Cloche, was nevertheless the “ man in 
the mask. ” But even then the dates will not suit: for Lionne 
wTote to Colbert on July 27, saving, “ Pregnani has been .so 
slow on his voyage that he has only given me (m’a rendu) your 
despatch of July ,f several days after 1 had already received 
those of the 8th and the nth.'’ Allowing for the French sivle 
of tiating this means that instead of arriving in Pans b)' July 18, 
Pregnani only saw Lionne there at earliest on July 25, This 
seems to dispose of his being sent to Pignerol on the 19th. 
Apart altogether, however, from such considerations, it now 
seems fairly certain, from Mr Lang's further research into the 
problem of James tie la Cloclie (see La Ci.oche), that the latter 
was identical with the " Prince " James Stuardo who died in 
Naples in 1669, and that he hoaxed the general of the Jesuits 
and forged a number of letters purporting to be from Charles 11 . 
which were relied on in Monsignor Barnes's book ; so that the 
theory breaks down at all points. 

' The view taken bv Monsignor B.-irnes of the phrase " Ce n'en 
qu'uH valet " in Loiivois's letter of July iQ. is tliat (reading this part 
of the letter as a continuation ol wiul preiedes) the mere fact of 
T.ouvuis’s s.i','ing th-at Danger is only a v.det means that that was 
just wliat he was not! Monsignor Be.rnes is ratIu'T too .apt to employ 
the mathixl of interpretation by eontraric.s, on the ground that in 
sucli IfUcrs the writer always loncealed the real facts. 


The identification of Dauger thus still remains the historical 
problem behind the mystery of the *' man in the mask." He 
was not the valet Martin ; he was not a valet at all when he was 
sent to Pignerol; he was not James de la Cloche. The fact 
neverthelc.ss that he was employed as a valet, even in special 
crrcumslanccs, for F'lmcjuet, makes it difficult to believe that 
Dauger was a man of any particular social standing. We may 
be forced to conclude tliat the interest of the whole affair, so far 
as authentic history is concerned, is really nugatory, and that 
the romantic imagination has created a mystery in a fact of no 
importance. 

AuTHORiTiiis —The corre.spondonce Ix'tvveen Saint-Mars and 

I. OUV01S is )nmled by J. IHlort in Hie.tum de hi deieniion lies 

/dutesophes (i.szy). Apart lann the modem studies by Lair, FuiilI.- 
Itrcntmo, l.ing .md Barni-., leferred to nliove, there is v.atii.dile 
historical matter m the wort of Konx-T'.'i/.iilLic, liirlim'lies historiipies 
stir t'homme au masque de fer (iHoi); see also Marins Topin, L’Homme 
au masque de fer (Pari.;, iflyo), and Loiseleiir, Iroi:, limgmes histo- 
tiques (1882). (H. C'n.) 

IRON MOUNTAIN, a city and the county-seat of Dickinson 
county, Michigan, U..S.A., about m. VV. by N. of Fseanaba, 
in the S.IV. part of the IJiper J’eninsula. I’op. (1900) 92^2, 
of whom .1376 were foreign-born ; (1904. slate census) 8585. It 
is served by the Chicago & North 'VAcstern and the (!liica;>,ii, 
Milwaukee ik Saint Paul railways. The city is situated about 
1160 ft. above sea-level in an iron-mining district, and llie mining 
of iron ore (especially at the Creat Chapin Iron Mine) is its 
principal indiistrt'. Iron Mountain w'lts settled in 1879, and 
was chartered in 1889. 

IRONSIDES, a nickname given to one of great bravery, strength 
or enduranee, particularly as exhibited in a soldier, in English 
history' Ironside or Ironsides first ajipears as the name of Edmund 

II . , king of the English. In the Great Kehellion it was first gi\ en 
by Prince Rupert to Cromwell, after the battle of Marston Moor 
in 1644 (see S. R. Gardiner's History of the Great Civil M ar, 
1893, vol. ii. p. T, and Menurtns eivicus, September 19 26, 1644, 
quoted there). F’rom Cromwell it was tnuisterred to the troopers 
of his cavalry, those “ God-fearing men," raised and trained 
by him in an iron discipline, who were the mam instrument of 
the parliamenl.".ry idctories in the field. This (see S. R. (iardiner, 
op. ctl. iv. 179 ) was first given at the raising of the siege 
of Pontefract 1648, but did not become general till later. 

IRONTON, a city and the county-seat of l.awrenee county, 
Ohio,U.S.A.,on the Ohio river, about 142 in. E.S.E. of Cincinnati. 
Pop. (1890) 10,939 ; (1900) 11,868, of whom 924 were negroes 
and 714 foreign-born: (estimated 190(1) 12,186. It is served by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, 
the Norfolk and Western, and the Detroit, Toledo and fronton 
railways, and by river steanilioats. The city is built on a plain 
at the base of hills rising from the river bottom and abounding 
in iron ore and bituminous coal ; fire and pottery clay also 
occur in the vicinity. Besides mining, fronton has important 
lumber interests, considerable river triiflie, and numerous 
manufacUires, among which are iron, wire, nails, machinery, 
stoves, fire-brick, firessed brick, tevra-colla, cement, carriages 
and wagons, and furniture. The totid value of its factory 
product in 1905 was $4,755,304 ; in 1900, $5,410,528). Tlie 
municipality owns and o|)erales its water-works. Ironton was 
first settled in 1848, and in 1851 was incorporated. 

IRONWOOD, a city of Gogebic county, Michigan, U.fi.A., 
on the Montreal river, in the N.W. fiart of the upper peninsula. 
Pop. (1890) 7745 ; (1900) 9705,0! whom 4615 were foreign-born; 
(estimated 1906) 10,177. It is served by the Chicago and North- 
Western and the Wisconsin Central railways. The city is 
situated about 1500 ft. above sea-level in the Gogebic iron- 
district, and is principally a mining town ; some of the largest 
iron mines in the United States are within the city limits. 
Ironwood was settled in 1884, and was chartered as a city in 
1889. r 

IRON-WOOD, the name applied to several kinds of timber, 
the produce of trees from different parts of the tropics, and 
belonging to very' different natural families. Usually the 
Wood is extremely hard, dense and dark-coloured, and sinks 
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in water. Several species of Sideroxyltni (Sapotaceae) yield, 
iron-wood, Sidcroxylon atierrmii or Bojmanmn being the 
briis de jer blanc of Africa and Mauritius, and the name is 
also given to species of Melrmideros (Myrtarcae) and Diospyros 
(Ebenaceac). 

West Indian iron-wood is the produce of CoUtbrina redinala 
(and C. ferruginosa (Bhamiiaceae), and of Aegiphila rnartmia nsis 
Verbenacmc). Ixora {Siderodcndron) Irtflorum (Bubiiiceae) is 
the bots de ftroi Martinique, and ZatUhoxylum Pterota {Rutactuc) 
is the iron-wood of Jamaica, while Robinia Ponacuro {Legunii- 
nosac) is described as the iron-wood of Guiana. The iron-wood 
(<f India and Ceylon is the produce of Mcsua fcrrea (Guih'jerae). 
The iron-wood tree of I’egu and Arrocan is Xylia dolabrijormis 
(Ijigummosac), described as the most important timber-tree 
of Burma after teak, and known as pyingndo. The endemic 
b^is de jer of Mauritius, once frequent in the primeval woods, 
but now becoming very scarce, is Stadimcjitiia Sidernxyloii 
{Stipi/tdnnae), while Cossigiiya pintmia is known as the bois 
de jer de Judas. In Australia spiicics of Aeacia, Casuantw, 
Luculyplus, Miialc.uea, Myrlus, and other genera are known 
niofv: or le.ss widely as iron-wood. Tasmanian iron-wood is the 
Iirodiirc of Notelaea hgustriua (Oleaeeae), and is chiefly used for 
making ships’ blocks, 'i'he iron-wood or lever-wood of North 
America is the limber of the American hop hornlKiam, Ostrya 
vitginiia (Cupulijerae). In Brazil Apuleia jerrea and Cacsaljama 
jerrea yield a kind of iron-wood, called, however, the Pao jerru 
or false iron-wood. 

IRON-WORK, as an ornament in medieval architecture, 
is chiefly confined to the hinges, &c., of doors and of church 
chests. cVc. Specimens of Norman iron-work are very rare. 
Barly English specimens are numerous and very elaborate. 
In some instances not only do the hinges become a mass of scroll 
wnrk, but the surface of the doors is covered by similar ornaments. 
In both these periods the design evidently partakes of the feehng 
e.shibited in the .stone or wood carving. In the Decorated period 
the scroll work is more graceful, and, like the foliage of the time, 
more natural. As styles progressed, there was a greater desire 
tli,a the framing of the doors should be licher, and the ledges 
were chamfered or raised, then panelled, and at last the doors 
became a mass of scroll panelling. This, of course, interfered 
with the design of the hingas, the ornamentation of which 
gradually became unusual. In almost all styles the smaller 
and less important doors had merely plain strap-hinges, terminat¬ 
ing in a few bent scrolls, and latterly in fleurs-de-lis. Escutcheon 
and ring handles, and the other furniture, partook more or less 
of the chararter of the time. On the continent of Europe 
the knockers arc very elaborate. At all periods doors have been 
orn.amented with nails having projecting heads, sometimes 
square, sometimes polygonal, and sometimes ornamented with 
roses, &c. The iron work of windows is generally plain, and the 
ornament confined to simple ficw-de-lis heads to the stanchions. 
]''or the iron-work of screens enclosing tombs and chapels see 
Gkilck ; and generally see Metal-woek. 

IRONY (Gr. dmortlu. from dfii.iy, one who says less than he 
means, elgeic, to speak), a form of speech in which the real 
meaning is concealed or contradicted by the words used ; it 
is particularly employed for the purpose of ridicule, mockery 
or contempt, frequently taking the form of sarcastic i>hrase. 
The word is frequently used figuratively, especially in such 
plirases as “ the irony of fate, " of an issue or result that seems to 
contradict the previous state or condition. The Greek word was 
p.'.rticularly used of an under-statement in the nature of dis- 
sii.itiUition. It Is especially exemplified in the assumed ignorance 
which .'■'ocrates adopted as a method of dialectic, tlie “ Socratic 
irony” (.see Socrates). In trt^edy, what is called ‘‘tragic 
irony ” is a device for heightening the intensity of a dramatic 
situation. Its use is particularly characteristic of the drama 
of ancioMt Greece, owing to the familiarity of the spectators 
with the legends on which so many of the plays were based. 
In this form of irony the words and actions of the characters 
lielie the real situation, which tl-.e .spectators fully realize. It 
may take several forms ; the character speaking may be con- 
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scious of the irony of his words while the rest of the actors may 
not, or he may be unconscious and the actors share the knowledge 
with the spectators, or the spectators may alone realize the irony. 
The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles is the classic example of 
tragitfirony at its fullest and finest. 

IROQUOIS, or Six Natton.s, a celebrated confederation 
of North American Indians. The name is that given them 
by the French. It is suggested that it was formed of two cere¬ 
monial wools constantly used by the tribesmen, meaning “ real 
adder.s,” with the French addition of ois.. The league was 
originally composed of five tribes or nations, viz. Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas and Cayugas. The confederation 
probably took place towards tlie clo.se of the i6th century and 
in 1715 the Tusairoras were admitted, the league being then 
called tliat of ‘‘ the Six Nations.” At that time their total 
number was estimated at 11,050, including 2150 warriors. They 
were unquestionably the most powerful confederation of Indians 
on tlie continent. Their home was the central and western 
parts of New York state. In the American War of Independence 
they fought on the English side, and in the repeated battles 
their power was nearly destroyed. They are now to the number 
of 17,000 or more scattered about on various reservations in 
New York state, Indian Territory, Wisconsin and (,'anada. 
The Iraq tot an stiiek, the larger group of kindred tribes, of 
which the five nations were the most powerful, hud their early 
home in the St J-awrence region. Besides the five nations, 
the Neutral nation, Eric, Conestoga, Nottoway, Meherrin, 
Tuscarora and Cherokee were the most important tribes of 
the .stock. The hostility of the Algonquian tribes seems to 
have lieen the cause of the southward migration of the Iroquoian 
peoples. In 1535 Jacques Cartier found an Iroquoian tribe 
in possession of the land upon which now stand Montreal and 
Quebec; but seventy years later it was in the hands of Algon- 
(juiiins. 

See E. H. Morgan, League of the Hodeno Sawnee or Iroquoi.'t 
(Kocliestcr, U.S.,iS54); Hata! book of American Indians (Wasluiiglon, 
iyo7). Also Indians, Mouth American. 

IRRAWADDY, or Irawadi, the principal river in the province 
of Burma, traversing the centre of the country, and practically 
running throughout its entire course in British territory. It 
is formed by the confluence of the Mali and N’mai rivers (usually 
called Mali-kha and N’mai-kha, the kka being the Kachin word 
for river) in 25° 45' N. The N’mai is the eastern branch. The 
definite position of its source is still uncertain, and it scenes 
to be made up of a number of considerable streams, all rEing 
w'ithin a short dEtance of each other in about 28" 30' N. It 
E shown on some, maps as the Eu river of Tibet; but it is now 
<|uite certain that the TiU’tan Lu river is the Salween, and that 
the N'nmi lias its source or sources near the southern boundary 
of Tibet, to the north-east or east of the source of the Mali. 
At the confluence the N’mai is laiger than the Mali. Ihe general 
width of its channel seems to he 350 or 400 yds. during this 
port of its course. In the rains this channel is filled up, but 
in the cold weather the acerage breadth is from 150 to 200 yds. 
The N’mai E practically uniiavigable. The Mali is the western 
branch. Like the main rii’cr. it is called Nani Kiu by the Shans. 
It rises in the bilks to the north of the Hkamti country, probably 
in about 28° 30' N. Between Hkamti and the country compara¬ 
tively close to the confluence little or nothing is known of it, 
hut it .seems to run in a narrow channel through rimtinuous 
hills. The highest point cn the Mali reached from tlie south 
by Major Hobday in 1801 was ’l ing Sa, a village a little off tlie 
river, in 26° 15' N. About 1 ni. above the conflianoe it is 150 
yds. wide in Januaiy and 17 ft. deep, with a current of 3J in. 
an hour. Steam launches mn cnl.v ascend from Mj'itkyina 
to the c'onlUionce in the lieight of the ruins. Native boats 
a.scend to Eaikaw or Sawan, ' 2' N., all the year round, but 
can get no fartlicr at any season. From the confluence the 
river flows in a southerly direction as fur as Bhamo, then turns 
west as far as the confliience of the Kaul^kwc stream, a little 
above Kalha, where it again turns in a southerly direction, 
and nia'ntains this in its general course through Upper and 
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Lower Burma, though it is somewhat tortuous immediately 
below Mandalay. Ju.st below the confluenie of the Mali and 
N’mai rivers the Irrawaddy is from 420 to 450 vds. wide and 
about 30 ft. deep in January at its deepest point. Here it 
flows between hills, and after passing the Manse and M^wkan 
rapids, reaches plain country and e.xpands to nearlv 500 yds. 
at Sakap. At Myitkyina it is split into two channels by Naung- 
talaw island, the western channel being 600 yds. wide and the 
eastern 200. The latter is quite dry in the hot season. At 
Kat-kyo, 5 or 6 m. below Myitkyina, the width is 1000 yds., 
and below this it varies from 600 yds. to J m. at different points. 
Three miles below .Sinbo the thircl defile is entered by a channel 
not more than 50 yds. wide, and below this, throughout the 
defile, it is never wider than 250 yds., and averages about 100. 
At the “ Gates of the Irrawaddy ” at Poshaw two prism-shaped 
rocks narrow the river to 50 yds., and the water banks up in 
the middle with a whirlpool on each side of the raised pathway. 
All navigation ceases here in the floods. The defile ends at 
Hpatin, and below this the river widens out to a wet-season 
channel of 2 m., and a breadth in the dry season of about i m. 
At .Sinkan, below Bhamo, the .second defile begins. It is not 
so narrow nor is the current so strong as in the third defile. 
The narrowest place is more than 100 yds. wide. The hills 
are higher, but the defile is much shorter. At Shwegu the river 
leaves the hills and becomes a broad stream, flowing through 
a wide plain. 'I’he first defile is tame compared with the others. 
The river merely flows between low hills or high wooded hanks. 
The hanks are covered at this point with dense vegetation, 
and slope down to the water’s edge. Here and there are places 
which are almost perpendicular, but are covered with forest 
growth. The course of the Irrawaddy after receiving the waters 
of the Myit-nge at Sagaing, as far as 17° N. lat., is exceedingly 
tortuous ; the line of Lower Burma is crossed in iq° 29' 3" N. 
lat., 95° 15' E. long., the breadth of the river here being \ m. ; 
about :i m. lower down it is nearly 3 m. broad. At Akauk- 
taung, where a spur of the Arakan hills end in a precipice 300 
ft. high, the river enters the delta, the hills giving place to 
low alluvial plains, now protected on the west bv embank¬ 
ments. From 17° N. lat. the Irrawaddy divides and subdivides, 
converting the lower portion of its valley into a network of 
intercommunicating tidal creeks. It reaches the sea in 15° 50' 
N. lat. and 95° 8' E. long., by nine principal mouths. The only 
ones used by sea-gomg ships are the Bassein and Rangoon 
mouths. The area of the catchment basin of the Irrawaddy 
is 158,000 sq, m.; its total length from its known source to the 
sea is about 1300 m. As far down as Akauk-taung in Ilenzada 
district its bed is rocky, but l)el()w this .sandy and muddy. It 
is full of islands and sandbanks ; its waters are extremely 
muddy, and the mud is carried far out to sea. The river com¬ 
mences to rise in March ; about June it rises rapidly, and attains 
its maximum height about September. The total flood discharge 
is between four and five hundred million metre tons of 37 cub. ft. 
From Mandalay up to Bhamo the river is navigal))e a distance 
of nearly 1000 m. for large steamers all the year round; hut 
small launches and steamers with weak engines are often unable 
to get up the .second defile in the months of July, August and 
September, owing to the strong current. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company's steamers go up and down twice a week all through 
the rains, and the mails are carried to Bhamo on intermediate 
days by a ferry-boat from the railway terminus at Katha. 
During the dry season the larger boats are always liable to run 
on .sandbanks, more especially in November and December, 
when new channels are forming after the river has been in flood. 
From Bhamo up to .Sinlio no steamers can ply during the rains, 
that is to say, usually from June to November. From Novem- 
Iter to June small steamers can pass through the third defile 
from Bhamo to Sinbo. Between Sinbo and Myitkyina small 
launches can run all the year round. Above Myitkyina small 
steamers can reach the confluence at the height of the flood 
with some difficulty, but when the water is lower they cannot 
pass the Mawkan rapid, ju.st above Mawme, and the navigation 
of the river above Myitkyina is always difficult. The journey 


from Bhamo to Sinbo can be made during the rains in native 
boats, but it is always difficult and .sometimes dangerous. It 
is never done in less than five days and often takes twelve or 
more. As a natural source of irrigation the value of the 
Irrawaddy is enormous, but the river supplies no artificial 
systems of irrigation. It is nowhere bridged, though crossed 
by two steam ferries to conned the railway system on either 
bank. (j.G.Sc.) 

IRREDENTISTS, an Italian patriotic and political partv, 
which was of importance in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
The name was formed from the words Italia Irredenta—Vn- 
redeemed Italy—and the party had for its avowed object the 
emancipation of all Italian lands still subject to foreign rule. 
The Irredentists took language as the test of the alleged Italian 
nationality of the countries they proposed to emancipate, which 
were South Tirol (Trentino), Gdrz, Istria, Trie.ste, Tessino, 
Nice, Ciorsica and Malta. The test was applied in the most 
arliitrary manner, and in some cases was not applicable at all. 
Italian is not universally spoken in South Tirol, Giirz or Istria. 
Malta has a dialect of its own though Italian is used for literary 
and judicial purposes, while Dalmatia is thoroughly non-Italian 
though it v/as once under the political dominion of the ancient 
Republic of Venice. The party was of little note before 1878. 
In that year it sprang into prominence because the Italians were 
disappointed by the result of the conference at Berlin summoned 
to make a European settlement after the Rus.so-Turkish War 
of 1877. The Italians had hoped to share in the plunder of 
Turkey, but they gained nothing, while Austria was endowed 
with the protectorate of Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, the vitalK’ 
important hinterland of her posse.ssions on the Adriatic. Under 
the .sting of this disappointment the cry of Italia Irredenta 
became for a time loud and apparently popular. It was in 
fact directed almost wholly against Austria, and was also used 
as a stalking-horse by discontented parties in Italian domestic 
politics—the Radicals, Republicans and .Socialists. In addition 
to the overworked argument from langu.age, the Irredentists 
made much of an unfounded claim that the Trentino had been 
conquered by Giuseppe Garibaldi during the war of 1866, and 
they insisted that the district was an “ enclave ” in Italian 
territory which would git’e Austria a dangerous advantage in 
a war of aggression. It would be equally easy and no less accurate 
to call the Trentino an exposed and weak spot of the frontier of 
Austria. On the 21st of J\dy 1878 a noisy public meeting was 
held at Rome with Menotti Garibaldi, the .son of the famous 
Giuseppe, in the chair, and a clamour was raised for the formation 
of volunteer battalions to conquer the Trentino. .Signor Cairoli, 
then prime minister of Italy, treated the agitation with tolerance. 
It was, however, mainly superficial, for the mass ot the Italians 
had no wish to launch on a dangerous policy of adventure against 
Austria, and still less to attack France for the sake of Nice and 
Corsica, or Great Britain for Malta. The only practical con¬ 
sequences of the Irredentist agitation outside of Italy were such 
things as the assassination plot organized against the emperor 
Francis Joseph in Trieste in 1882 by Oberdank, which was 
detected and punished. When the Irredentist movement 
became troublesome to Italy through the activity of Republicans 
and Socialists, it was subject to effective police control by 
Signor Depretis. It sank into insignificance when the French 
occupation of Tunis in 1881 offended the Italians deeply, and 
their government entered into those relations with Austria 
and Germany which took shape by the formation of the Triple 
Alliance. In its final stages it provided a way in which Italians 
who sympathized with French republicanism, and who disliked 
the monarchical governments of Central Europe, could agitate 
against their own government. It also manifested itself in 
periodical war scares based on affected fears of Austrian aggres- 
.sion in northern Italy. Within the dominions of Austria Irre- 
dentism has been one form of the complicated language tjnestion 
which has disturbed every portion of the Au.stro-Hungarian 
empire. 

See Colonel von Haymcrle, Ilalicae res (Vienna, 1879) for the 
early history of the Irredentists. 
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irrigation (Lat. in, and rigare, to water or wet), the 
artificial application of water to land in order to promote vegeta¬ 
tion ; it is therefore the converse of “ drainage ” (?.».), which 
is the artificial withdrawal of water from lands that are over- 
saturated. In both cases the object is to promote vegetation. 

1 . General. —Where there is abundance of rainfall, and when 
it falls at the required season, there is in general no need for 
irrigation. But it often happens that, although there is sufficient 
rainfall to raise an inferior crop, there is not enough to raise 
a more valuable one. 

Irrigation is an art that has been practised from very early 
times. Year after year fresh discoveries are made that carry 
back our knowledge of the early history of Egypt. It is certain 
that, until the cultivator availed him.self of the natural overflow 
of the Nile to .saturate the soil, Egypt must have been a desert, 
and it is a very small step from that to baling up the water from 
the river and pouring it over lands which the natural flood has 
not touched. The sculptures and paintings of ancient Egypt 
bear no trace of anything approaching scientific irrigation, but 
they often show the peasant baling up the water at least as 
early as 2000 B.tj. liy means of this simple plan of raising 
water and pouring it over the fields thousands of acres are 
watered every year in India, and the system has many advantages 
in the eyes of the peasant. Though there is great waste of 
labour, he can apply his labour when he likes; no permission 
is required from a government official ; no one has to be bribed. 
Tlte simplest and earliest form of water-raising machinery is 
the pole with a buckcl suspended from one end of a cros.sbcam 
and a counterpoise at the other. In India this is known as the 
deiildi or j^aemllah ; in Egypt it is called the shaduf. All along 
the i'iile bunks irom morning to night may be seen brown-skinned 
peasants working these shaduji, tier above tier, so as to raise 
the water 15 or t6 ft. on to their lands. With a shaduf it is only 
po.ssible to keep about 4 acres watered, so that a great number of 
hands are requiretl to irrigate a large surface. Another method 
largely used is the shallow basket or bucket .su.spended to strings 
between two men, who thus bail up the water. A step higher 
than these is the rude water-wheel, with earthen pots on an 
endless chain running round it, worked by one or two bullocks. 
This is used c\'erywhere in Egypt, where it is known as the 
iohya. In Northern India it is termed the haral, or Persian 
wheel. With one such water-wheel a pair of oxen can raise 
water any height up to 18 ft., and keep from 5 to 12 acres irrigated 
throughout an Egyptian summer. A very familiar means in 
India of raising water from wells in places where the spring 
level is as much sometimes as 100 ft. below the surface of the 
field is the churrus, or large leather bag, suspended to a rope 
passing over a pulley, and rai.sed by a pair of bullocks which go 
up and down a slope as long as the depth of the well. All these 
primitive contrivances are still in full use throughout India. 

It is not improbable that Assyria and Babylon, with their 
.splendid rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, may have taken the 
idea from the Nile, and that Carthage and Phoenicia as well 
as Greece and Italy may have followed the same example. 
In spite of a certain amount of investigation, the early history of 
irrigation in Persia and China remains imperfectly known. In 
.Spain irrigation may be traced directly to the Moorish occupation, 
and almost everywhere throughout Asia and Africa where the 
Moslem penetrated is to be found some knowledge of irrigation. 

Reservoirs are familiar everywhere for the water-supply of 
towns, but ns the volume necessary, even for a large town, does 
not go far in irrigating land, many sites which would 
"■ do admirably for the former would not contain water 
sufficient to be worth applying to the latter purpose. In the 
Mediterranean provinces of Spain there are some very remark¬ 
able irrigation dams. The great masonry dam of Alicante on 
the river Monegre, which dates from 1579, is situated in a narrow 
gorge, s«»that while 140 ft. high, it is only 190 ft. long at the 
crest. The reservoir is said to contain 130 million cub. ft. of 
water, and to serve for the irrigation of 9000 acres, but unless 
it refills several times a year, it is hardly possible that so much 
land can be watered in any one season. The Elche reservoir. 


in the same province, has a similar dam 55 ft. high. In neither 
case is there a waste-weir, the surplus water being allowed to 
pour over the crest of the dam. South of Elche is the province 
of.^i)rcia, watered by the river Segura, on which there is a dam 
25 ft. fiigh, said to be 800 years old, and to serve for the irrigation 
of 25,000 acres. The Lorca dam in the same neighbourhood 
irrigates 27,000 acres. In the jungles of Ceylon are to be found 
remains of gigantic irrigation dams, and on the neighbouring 
mainland of Southern India, throughout the provinces 
of Madras and Mysore, the country is covered with 
irrigation reservoirs, or, as they are locally termed, tanks. These 
vary from village ponds to lakes 14 or 15 m. long. Most of them 
are of old native construction, but they have been greatly 
improved and enlarged within the last half century. The 
casual traveller in southern India constantly remarks the 
ruins of old dams, and the impression is conveyed that at one 
time, before Brittsh rule prevailed, the irrigation of the country 
was much more perfect than it is now. That idea, however, 
is mistaken. An irrigation reservoir, like a human being, has 
a certain life. Quicker or slower, the water that fills it will wash 
in .sand and mud, and year by year this process will go on till 
ultimately the whole reservoir is filled up. The embankment 
is raised, and raised again, but at last it is better to abandon 
it and make a new tank elsewhere, for it would never pay to dig 
out the silt by manual labour. It may safely be said that at 
no time in history were there more tanks in operation than at 
present. The ruins which are seen arc the ruins of long centuries 
of tanks that once flourished and became silted up. But they 
did not all flourish at once. 

In the countries now being considered, the test of an irrigation 
work is how it serves in a season of drought and famine. It is 
evident that if there is a long cessation of rain, there cun be none 
to fill the reservoirs. In September 1K77 there were very few 
in all southern India that were not dry. But even so, they 
helped to shorten the famine period ; they stored up the rain 
after it had ceased to fall, and they caught up and husbanded 
the first drops when it began again. 

Irrigation effected by river-fed canak naturally depends 
on the regimen of the rivers. Some rivers vary much in their 
di.scharge at different sea.sons. In some cases this 
variation is comparatively little. Sometimes the flood 
sea-son recurs regularly at the same time of the year; 
sometimes it is uncertain. In some rivers the water is generally 
pure; in others it Is highly charged with fertilizing alluvium-, 
or, it may be, with barren silt. In countries nearly rainless, such 
as Egypt or Sind, there ran be no cultivation without irrigation. 
Elsewhere the rainfall may be sufficient for ordinary crops, but 
not for the more valuable kinds. In ordinary years in southern 
India the maize and the millet, which form so large a portion of 
the pca.sants’ food, can be raised without irrigation, but it k 
required for the more valuable rice or sugar-cane. Elsewhere in 
India the rainfall is usually sufficient for all the cultivation of 
the district, but about every eleven years comes a season of 
drought, during which canal water is so precious as to make it 
worth while to construct costly canals merely to serve as a 
protection against famine. When a river partakes of the nature 
of a torrent, dwindling to a paltrj' .stream at one season and 
swelling into an enormous flood at another, it is impossible to 
construct a system of irrigation canals without very costly 
engineering works, sluices, dams, waste-weirs, &c., so as to give 
the engineer entire control of the water. Such may be seen on the 
canals of Cuttack, derived from the Mahanadi, a river of which 
the discharge does not exceed 400 cub. ft. per second in the dry 
season, and rises to 1,600,000 cub. ft. per second in the rainy 
season. 

Very differently situated are the great canals of Lombardy, 
drawn from the Ticino and Adda rivers, flowing from the Maggiore 
and Como lakes. The .severest drought never exhausts these 
reservoirs, and the heaviest rain cun never convert these rivers 
into the resistless floods which they would be but for the moderat¬ 
ing influence of the great lakes. The Ticino and Adda do not 
rise in floods more than 6 or 7 ft. above their ordinary level, 
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or fall in droughts more than 4 or 5 ft. below it, and their water 
is at all seasons very free from silt or mud. Irrigation cannot 
be practised in more favourable circumstances than these. 
The great lakes of Central Africa, Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza, and the vast swamp tract of the Sudan, do for the 
Nile on a gigantic scale what l.akes Maggiorc and Como do for 
the rivers Ticino and Adda. But for these great reservoirs 
the Nile would decrease in summer to quite an insignificant 
stream. India possesses no great lakes from which to draw 
rivers and canals, but through the plains of northern India flow 
rivers which arc fed from the glaciers of the Himalaya ; and the 
Ganges, the Indus, and their tributaries are thus prevented from 
diminishing very much in volume. The greater the heat, the 
more rapidly melts the ice, and the larger the quantity of water 
available for irrigation. The canal system of northern India is 
the most perfect the world has yet seen, and contains works of 
hvdraulic engineering which can be equalled in on other country. 
In the deltas of soutliom India irrigation is onl\' practised during 
the monsoon season. The Godav'eri, KLstnu and Kaveri all 
take their ri.se on the Western Ghats, a region where the rainfall 
is never known to fail in the monsoon season. Across the apex 
of the deltas arc built great weirs (that of the Godaveri being 
2i ra. long), at the ends and centre of which is a system of sluices 
feeding a network of can.T.ls. For this mon. 50 on irrigation there 
is always abundance of water, and so long as the canals and 
sluices are kept in repair, there is little trouble in distriljuting it 
over the fields. Similar in character was the ancient irrigation 
of Egypt practised merely during the Nile flood—a system which 
still prevails in part of Upper F-gypt. A detailed description of 
it will be found below. 

Where irrigation is carried on throughout the whole year, 
even when the supply of the river is at its lowest, the distribution 
of the water Irccomes a very delicate operation. It 
butTaiiot R‘^'>erally considered sufticient in such cases if during 
tht water, any one crop one-third of the area that can he com¬ 
manded is actually supplied with water. ’I'his 
encourages a rotation of crops and enable.s the precious liquid 
to be carried over a larger area than could be done otherwise. 
It becomes then the duty’ of the engineer in charge to use every 
effort to get its full value out of every Cubic foot of water. Some 
crops of course require water much oftencr than others, and 
much depends on the temperature at the time of irrigation. 
Durmg the winter months in northern India magnificent wheat 
crops can be produced that have been watered only twice or 
thrice. But to keep sugar-cane, or indigo, or cotton alive in 
summer before the monsoon sets in in India or the Nile rises 
in Fgvpt the field should be watered every ten days or fortnight, 
while rice requires a constant supply of w'uter passing over it. 

Experience in these suivtropical countries shows the absolute 
necessity of having, for successful irrigation, also a system of 
thorough drainage. It w.ns some time before this was discovered 
in India, and the result has been the deterioration of much good 
land. 

In Egypt, prior to the British occupation in 1883, no attempt 
had been made to take the water off the land. The first impres¬ 
sion of a great alluvial plain is that it is absolutely flat, with no 
drainage at all. Closer examination, however, shows that if 
the prevailing slopes arc not more than a few inches in the mile, 
yet they do exist, and scientific irrigation requires that the canals 
should be taken along the crests and drains along the hollow.s. 
In the diagram (fig. i) is shown to the right of the river a system 
of canals branching out and afterwards rejoining one another 
so as to allow of no means for the water that passes off the field to 
escape into the sea. Hence it must either evaporate or sink into 
the soil. Now nearly all rivers contain some small percentage 
of salt, which forms a distinct ingredient in alluvial plains. 
The result of this drainless irrigation is an efflorescence of salt 
on the surface of the field. The spring level rises, so that water 
can be reached by digging only a few feet, and the land, soured 
and water-logged, relapses into barrenness. Of this description 
was the irrigation of I/iwer Egypt previous to 1883. To the 
left of the diagram is shown (by firm lines) a system of canals 


laid out scientifically, and of drains (by dotted lines) flowing 
between them. It i.s the effort of the British engineers in Egypt 
to remodel the surface of the fields to this type. 

Further information may be found in .Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff, 
Irrigation in Southern Europe (London, 1868) ; Monenefi, " I^ectures 
on Irrigation in Egypt," Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineer.^. vo\. xix. (London, 1893) ; W. Willcotks, Irriga¬ 

tion (2nd cd., London, 1899). 

n. IValer Meadows.-- Nowhere in England can it be said that 
iiTigation is necessary to ordinary agriculture, but it is oeeasion- 
allv employed in stimulating the growtli of grass and meadow 
herbage in what arc known as water-meadows. These are in 
some instances of very early origin. On the Avon in Wiltshire 
and the Churn in Gloucestershire they may be traced bark to 
Roman times. This irrigation is not practised in the drought 
of summer, but in the coldest and wettest months of the year. 


SEA 



. Drainafff lutes. 

Fig. 1.—Diagram sliowing irrigation properly combined with 
drainage (to left), and laid out rcgurillcss of drainage icquired later 
(to right). 

the water employed being warmer than the natural moisture of 
the soil and proving a valuable protection against frost. 

Before the systematic conversion of u tract into water-meadows 
ran be safely determined on, care must lie taken to have good 
drainage, natural or artificial, a sufficient supply of water, and 
water of good (|ualit\’. It might indeed have been thought 
that thorough drainage would be unnecessary, but it must be 
noted that porous subsoils or efficient drains do not act merely 
bv carrying away stagnant water which would otherwise cool 
the earth, inemst the surface, and retard plant growth. They 
cause the soil to perform the office of a filter. Thus the earth 
and the roots of grasses absorb the useful matters not only from 
the water that passes over it, but from that which passes through 
it. These fertilizing materials are found stored up in the soil 
ready for the use of the rixits of the plants. Stagnation of water 
is inimical to the action of the roots, and does away with the 
advantageous processes of flowing and percolating*currents. 
Some of the best water-meadows in England have but a thin 
soil resting on gravel and flints, this constituting a most effectual 
system of natural drainage. The fall of the water supply must 
suffice for a fairly rapid current, say 10 in. or i ft. in from loo to 
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200 yds. If possible the water should be taken so far above the 
meadows as to have sufficient fall without damming up the river. 
If a dam be absolutely necessary, care mu.st be taken so to build 
it as to secure the fields on both sides from possible inundation ; 
and it should be con-structed substantially, for the cost of repair¬ 
ing accidents to a weak dam is very serious. 

Even were the objects of irrigation always identical, the condi¬ 
tions under which it is carried on are so variable ns to preclude 
calculations of quantity. Mere making up of necessary 
o/wacea water in droughty seasons is one thing, protection 
against frost is another, while the addition of soil 
material is a third. Amongst causes of variation in the quantity 
of water needed will be its quality and temperature and rate 
of flow, the climate, the season, the soil, the subsoil, the artificial 
drainage, the slope, the aspect and the crop. In actual practice 
the amount of water varies from 300 gallons per acre in the hour 
to no less thiin 28,000 gallons. Where water is used, as in dry 
and hot countries, simply as water, less is generally needed than 
in cold, damp and northerly climates, where the higher tempera¬ 
ture and the action of the water as manure are of more con¬ 
sequence. But it is necessary to be thoroughly assured of a good 
supply of water before laying out a water-meadow. Except in 
a few places where unusual dryness of soil and climate indicate 
the employment of water, even in small quantity, merely to 
a\'oid the consequences of drought, irrigation works are not to 
be commenced upon a large area, if only a part can ever he 
efficiently watered. The engineer must not decide upon the plan 
till he has gauged iit different seasons the stream which has to 
supply the water, and has ascertained the rain-collecting area 
a\'ailablc, and the r.iinfall of the district, as well as the proportion 
of storable to percolating and evaporating water. Reservoirs 
for storage, or for equalizing the flow, are rarely resorted to in 
England ; but they are of absolute necessity in those countries 
in which it is just when there is Ic.ast water that it is most wanted. 
It is by no means an injudicious plan before laying out a system 
of water-meadows, which is intended to be. at all extensive, 
to prepare a small trial plot, to aid in determining a number of 
questions relating to the nature and quantity of the water, 
the porosity of the soil, &c. 

The quality of the water employed for any of the purposes 
of irrigation is of much importance. Its dissolved and its sus¬ 
pended mat ters must both be taken into account. Clear 
wMerf water is usually preferable for grass land, thick for 
arable land. Jf it is to be u.sed for warping,or in any way 
for adding to the solid material of the irrigated land, then the 
nature and amount of the suspended material arc necessarily of 
more importance than the character of the dissolved substances, 
provided the latter are not positively injurious. For use on 
ordinary^ water-meadows, however, not only is very clear water 
often found to be perfectly efficient, but water having no more 
than a few grains of di.ssolvcd matter per gallon answers the 
purposes in ^dew satisfactorily. Water from moors and peat¬ 
bogs or from gnavel or ferruginous sandstone is generally of 
small utility so far as plant food is concerned. River water, 
especially that which has received town sewage, or the drainage 
of highly manured land, would naturally be considered most 
suitable for irrigation, but excellent results are obtained also 
with waters which are uncontaminated with manurial matters, 
and which contain but 8 or lo grains per gallon of the usual 
dissolved constituents of spring water. Experienced English 
irrigators generally commend as suitable for water-meadows 
those stre.ams in which fish and waterweeds abound. But the 
particular plants present in or near the water-supply aflford 
further indications of quality. Water-cress, sweet flag, flowering 
rush, several potumogetons, water milfoil, water ranunculus, 
and the reedy sweet watergrass (Glyceria aquatica) rank amongst 
the criteria of excellence. I..ess favourable signs are furnished 
by such fflants as Arundo Donax (in Germany), CictUa virosa and 
Tyfha latifolia, which are found in stagnant and torpid waters. 
Water when it has been used for irrigation generally becomes 
of less value for the same purpose. This occurs with clear water 
as well as with turbid, and obviously arises mainly from the 


loss of plant food which occurs when water filters through or 
trickles over poor soil. By passing over or through rich soil 
the water may, however, actually be enriched, just as clear 
water passed through a charcoal filter which has been long 
used becomes impure. It has lieen contended that irrigation 
water suffers no change in composition by use, since by evapora¬ 
tion of a part of the pure water the dissolved matters in the 
remainder would he so increased as to make up for any matters 
removed. But it is forgotten that both the plant and the soil 
enjoy special powers of selective absorption, which remove 
and fix the better constituents of the water and leave the less 
valuable. 

Of the few leguminous plants which are in any degree suitable 
for water-meadows, Lotus corniculatus major, Trijoiium hybridum, 
and T. pralense are those wliich generally flourish 
best; T. repens is less successful. Amongst grasse.s 
the highest place must be assigned to ryegrass, especially mtmiowt. 
to the Italian variety, commonly called Lolium 
italicum. The mixture of seeds for sowing a water-meadow 
demands much consideration, and must be modified according 
to local circumstances of soil, aspect, climate and drainage. 
From the peculiar use which is made of the produce of an 
irrigated meadow, and from the conditions to which it is subjected, 
it is neccssar)' to include in our mixture of seeds some that 
produce an early crop, some that give an abundant growth, 
and some that impart sweetness and good flavour, while all the 
kinds sown must be capable of flourishing on irrigated soil. 

The following mixtures of seeds (staled in pounds per acre) 
have been recommended for sowing on water-meadows, Messrs 
Sutton of Reading, after considerable experience, regarding 
No. I. as the more suitable : 


I II. I I. II. 

Lohum perenne . . . S 12 ■ Festuca praten’m, ...02 

Lolium italicum . . .08 Festuca loUacea ... 3 2 

Poa trivialis ....(> 3 Anthoxanthum odoratum o 1 

Glvceria fluitans . . .62' Fhleum praiensr ... 4 2 

Gh'cena aquatica ..411 Phalaris arundinacea . 3 2 

Agrostis atba . . , .oil Lotus corniculatus major 3 2 

Agrostis sMont/era . .(12 'I rtjolmm hybridum ..01 

Ahpecurus pratensis .02 1 njoUum pralense ..01 

Festuca elatior . . .32' 


In irrigated meadows, though in a less degree than on sewaged 
land, the reduction of the amount or even the actual suppression 
of certain species of plants is occasionally well marked, chaatet 
Sometimes this action is exerted upon the finer grasses, to irri- ' 
but happily also upon some of the less profitable *■«»«<» 
constituents of the miscellanoniis herbage. Thus herbage. 
Ranunculus bulbosus has been observed to lierome quite rare 
after a few years’ watering of a meadow in which it had been 
most abundant, R. arris rather increasing by the same treatment; 
Plantago media was extinguished and P. lanreolata reduced 
70 %. Amongst the grasses which may be spared, Aira cacs- 
pitosa, Briza media and Cynosurus cristalus are generally much 
reduced by irrigation. Useful grasses which arc increased arc 
Lolium perenne and Alnprrurus pratensis, and among those of 
less value Avena javesrens, Dactyl is glmnerata and Poa piatensis. 

Four ways of irrigating land with water are practised in 
England; (t) bedw'ork irrigation, which is the most efficient 
although it is also the most costly method by which 
currents of water cun be applied to level land ; (2) 
catchwork irrigation, in which the same water is caught and 
used repeatedly ; (3) subterraneous or rather upward irrigation, 
in which the water in the drains is sent upwards through the 
soil towards the surface; and (4) warping, in which the water 
is allowed to stand over a level field until it has deposited the 
mud siisfiended in it. 

There arc two things to be attended to most carefully in the 
construction of a water-meadow on the first or second of these 
plans. First, no portion of them whatever should be on a dead 
level, but every part should belong to one or other of a series of 
true inclined planes. The second point of prima^ importance 
is the size and slope of the main conductor, which brings the 
water from the river to the meadow. Tlie size of this depends 
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upon the quantity of water required, but whatever its size 
its bottom at its origin should be us low as the bed of the river, 
in order that it may carry down as much as possible of the river 
mud. Its course should be as straight and as near a true inclined 
plane as possible. The stuff taken out of the conductor should 
be employed in making up its banks or correcting inequalities 
in the meadow. 

In bedwork irrigation, which is eminently apjilicable to level 
ground, the ground is thrown into beds or ndges. Hen- the coa- 
Bedwork along the higlie!»t end oi side of tlie 

meadow m an inclmed plane; should it Icrniinatc in the 
meadow, it.s end should be nia<le to ta])tT when there an‘ no feeders, 
or to terminate in a leeder. The main dram 1 o carry oil the water 
from tlu* meadow should next be lormed. It should be cut in tlie 
lowest put ol Ihe ground at the lowei end or side of the meadow. 
Its dini'Misums should be capable ol carrying off tlie whole watei 
used so fjuicUly us to prevent the least stagnation, and dischargt* it 
into tlie river. The next process is tin* forming of the ground in¬ 
tended for a water-meadow into beds or ndges. Tliat portion of the 
giouiid which IS to be watered by one conductor should be made into 
beds to suit the nicumstames of that conductor: that is, instead 
ol the lieds ovei llie meadow being all reduced to one common level, 
iimv siioulfl be formed to suit the ditlerent swells m the ground, and, 
should any of these swells be considerable, it will be necessary 
to gi\ (‘ t;ach side ol them its res]jective conductor. The beds should 
urn at or nearly at right angles to the line of tlie conductor. The 
breadth of the beds is regulated by the nature of the soil and the 
supply of \.ater. 'lenacious soils and subsoils, with a small supply 
of watei, ir(|uiu' bods as narrow as ^^o tt Torous soils and a large 
supply Of \ ,Uer lUtiy have berls ol 40 ft. The length of the beds is 
icgulateil b^ the '-•ujjply of w.ittr and the fall from llie conductor to 
thf main drain. If tiie beds lull only in one direction longitudinallv. 
Iheir crowns should be made in the middle; but, should they fall 
laterally as wcdl as longitudinally, as is usually the rase, then the 
crowns should be made tuu.nds the upper sicies, inoie or less ac¬ 
cording to the lateral slop(‘ ul tin* giouiid. The crowns should rise 
I it. ab(>\ f 1 h(‘ adjoining lutiows. I'lie beds thus lormed should slope 
111 an inclined plane Iroin the conductor to the mail' dram, that the 
vatei may How equably ovei them. 

The b' ds are watered hy " feeders," that is, eliannels gradually 
tajiering to the louor extremilu s, and then ciouns cut down, wher¬ 
ever these are plated 1 lu depth ol the feeders depends on their 
widlli, iind the width on tle-ir length. A bed 200 yds. in length 
re4|iiirt‘S a leeciei oi 20 in. in width at its junction with the conductor, 
and it should tapci gradually to the extremity, W'hich shoulil be 1 ft. 
in Width. The taper retards tlu* motion of the water, winch con¬ 
stantly decreases by overflow as il piocceds, whilst it continues to 
fill llie feedei to tlic brim, fhe w’ater overflowing from the feeders 
(lowii the sides oi the lieds is received into .small drains iormed in the 
furrows lietween tlu- beds J liese small (Irains discharge themseh'es 
into the mam diam, and are in every respect the reverse oi the 
feeders. 'I he depth of the .small dram at the junction is made about 
as great as tluil ol the mam dram, and it gradually le.ssens towards 
the taper to 6 in. 111 tenacious and to less m porous soils. The depth 
of the feeders is the same in rc-lation to the conductor. For the more 
equal dislnbution of the water over the surface ol the beds from the 
conductor and feeders, small ma.sses, such as .stones or .solid portions 
ol <‘H!th or turf fa.stened with pins, are placed in them, in older to 
retard the momentum whuli the water may Iiave acquired. These 
" slc»ps," as they are lenried, are generally jilacetl at regular inter\'als, 
or rather tliey should be left where any ineaualitv of the current is 
observed. Heaps of stones answer \'ery well lor stops in tlie con¬ 
ductor, particularly immediately lielow’ the points of junction with 
the leeders. The small or main drams require no .slops. The descent 
ol the water in the feeders will no doubt necessarily increase in 
rapidity, but the inclination of ihe- ln^ds and the tapering of the 
feeders should be- so udjiisled as to ciuuiteract tlie increasing rapidity. 
The distribution ol the water over the w’hole meadow is regulati'd by 
the sluices, which should be placed at the origin of every conductor 
By means ol these sluices any portion ol the meadow' tlxat is desired 
can tK’ wati-red, whilst the rest remains dry; and alternate watoiing 1 
must iTe adopted when there is a scarcity of water. All the sluici's 
should be substantially built at first with stones and mortar, to 
prevent the leakage of water; for, should water from a leak be 
poruutted to find its way into the meadow, that portion of it will 
stagnate and produr<- coarse grasses. In a well-formed watei- 
meadow if is as necessar^^ to keep it perfectly dry at one time as it is 
to yilHce it under water at another. A small sluice placed in the side 
oi tlie conductor opposite to the meadow, and at the upper end of it, 
will drain away the leakage that may have escaped from tlie head 
sluice. 

To obtain a complete water-meadow, the ground will often require 
to be broken up and rcmoilelled. This will no doubt be attended 
with co.st; but it should be considered tliat the first cost is the 
least, and remodelling the only way of having a complete water- 
meadow which Will continue for years to gi\e satisfaction. To effect 
a remodelling when tlie ground is in stubble, let it be ploughed up, j 
harrowed and cleaned as in a summer fallow, the levelling-box I 


employed when required, the stuff from the conductors and main 
drains spread abroad, and the beds ploughed into shape—all 
operation.s that can be performed at little expense. The meadow 
should be ready by August for sowing with one of the mixtures of 
grass-seeds already given. But though this plan is ultimately 
better, it is attended with the one great disadvantage that the soft 
ground cannot be irrigated for two or three years after it is sown 
with grass-seeds. This can only be avoided where the ground is 
covered with old turf which will bear to be lifted. On ground in 
that state a water-meadow may be most perfectly formed. Let the 
tuil be taken off with the spade, and laid carefully aside for relaying. 
Let the strip! ground then be neatly formed with the spade and 
barrow', into beds varying in breadth and shape according to the 
nature of the soil and the dip of the ground—the feeders from the 
conductor and the small drains to the main drain being formed at 
the same time. Then let the turf be laid down again and beaten 
firm, when the meadow will bo coini»lcte at once, and ready lor 
irrigation. This is the most beautiful and most expeditious method 
of making a complete water-meadow where tlie ground is not natur¬ 
ally sufficiently level to begin with. 

The water should be let on, and trial made of the work, whenever 
it is finished, and the motion of the water regulated by the intro¬ 
duction of a stop in the con<hietors and ieeders where a change in 
the motion ol the current is observed, beginning at the upjxir end 
of the meadow. Should the work Ixi finished as directed by August, 
a good cro]) ul hay may be reaped in the succeeding summer, 'I'licTe 
iiie few' jneces of land wdiore the natural descent oi the ground w'ill 
not admit of the w'ater Ixiing collected a .second time, ami applied to 
the iiTigation of a secoml and lower meadow. In such a case the 
mam dram of a watered meadow may form the conductor ol the one 
to be watered, or a new conductor may be formed by a prolongntioii 
ol the main drain ; but either exjK-dient is only advisable where 
water isscatce. Where it is plentiful, il is better tosupply the second 
meadow directly from the river, or by a continuation ol the first 
main conductor. 

In the ordinary catcliwork water-meadow, the water is used over 
and over again. On the sleep suites of valleys the plan 1. easily and 
cheaply carried out, and where the whole course ol the catch* 
water is not long the peculiar properties which give it ^^Qrh 
value, though lessened, are not exhausted wJien it reaches 
that part ol the meadow which it irrigates last. Tli<* design ol any 
piece of catcliwork will vary with local conditions, but generaltv it 
may be stated that it consists in putting each conduit save the fir-.! to 
the double use of a feeder or distributor ami of a drain or collector 

In upward or subterranean irrigation the water used rises ujiwaril 
Ihruugii the soil, and is that wdiicli under ordinary c.iicuiiisianc.es 
would be carried oil by the drams. The system has ^ ^ 
received considerable ch-velopment in (rermany, where the 
elaborate method invented by J’etersen is recommended 
by many agricultural authorities. In this system the 
well-fitting earthenware drain-pipes are iumeshed at intervals with 
vertical shafts terminating at the surface of the ground in movable 
caps. Beneath each caji, and near the ujiper end of the shall, <in- *1 
numlior of vertical .slits through winch tin* drainage water which 
rises passes out into the conduit or trench from whicli the irrigating 
stream.s originate, In the vertical shaft there is first of all a grating 
which intercepts solid matters, and tlien, lower down, a contial 
valve which can be opened and closed at pleasure from the top of 
the .shaft. In the ordinary F.nglish system of upward or drainage 
irrigation, ditches arc dug all round the field. They act the part 
of conductors when the land is to be flooded, and of main drains 
when it is to be laid dr>'. The wafer flows from the ditches as 
conducTors into builf conduits formed at right angles to them in 
parallel lines through the fields; it rises upevards in them as liigh 
as tlie surface of the ground, and again subsides through the soil 
and the conduits into the ditches as main drains, and thence it 
pa,s.ses at a lower level cither into a stream or other .suitable outfall. 
The ditches may be filled in one or other of several different ways, 
liie water may be drainage-water from lands at a higher level ; or 
it may be water from a neighbouring river ; or it may be drainage- 
water accumulated from a farm and pumped up to the necessary 
level. But it may also be the drainage-w'ater of the field ilseli. 
In this ca.se the mouths of the underground main pipe-drains are 
stopped uji, and the water in them and the secondary drams thus 
cau.sed to stand back until it has ri.sen .sufliciently near the surface . 
Of cour.se it i.s necessary to build the mouths of such main drain.s 
of very solid masonry, and to eonslruct efficient sluices for the re¬ 
tention of the water in the drains. Irrigation of the kind now 
under discussion mav bo practised wherever a command of water 
can be secured, but the ground must be level. It has been success¬ 
fully employed in recently drained morasses, which are apt to 
become too dry in summer. It is suitable for stiffish soils where 
the subsoil is fairly open, but is less succes.sful in sand. The water 
used may be turbid or clear, and it acts, not only for moistening the 
.soil, but as manure. For if, as is commonly the case, the%atcr em¬ 
ployed be drainage-water from cultivated lands, it is .sure to contain 
a con.siderable quantity of nitrates, which, not being subject to 
retention by the soil, would otherwd.se escape These coming into 
contact with tlie roots of plants during their season of active grovx tli, 
are utilized as direct nourishment for the vegetation. It is necessary 
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In warping the suspended solid matters are of importance, not 
merely for any value they may have as manure, but also as a material 
WMrplog. ?'laition to the ground to be irrigated, The warping which 
<Kr. 13 .P^^^tised in England is almost exclusively connned to 

conducted 

mostly within the districts commanded by estuaries or tidal rivers 
1 of the process of warping may be gained by sailing 

up Ur Trent from llie Humber to Gainsborough Here the banks of 
constructed centuries ago to protect the land witliin 
them from the encroachments of the fide. A great tract of country 
was thus laid comparatively dry. But while the wisdom of one age 
thus succeeded m restricting within bounds the tidal water of the 
nvei, It was lelt to the greater wisdom of a succeethng age to improve 
upon this arraii^gemcnt by admitting these muddy waters to lav a 
fresh coal of rich silt on the exliaiisled soils. The process began more 
than a century ago, but has become a system in re-cent times. Large 
.sluices of stone, with strong doors, to be shut when it is wished to 
exclude the tide, may. be seen on both hanks of the river, and from 
these great cond uits are carried miles inward through the flat coun try 
to the point previously prepared by embankment over whicli the 
muddy waters are allowed to spread. These mam conduits, being 
very costly, are constructed lor the warping of large adjoining 
districts, and openings are made at such points as are then under¬ 
going the operation. The mud is deposited and the waters return 
with the falling tuUi to the bed of the river Spring-tides are pre¬ 
ferred, and .so great is the quantity of mud in these rivers that from 
10 to 1 s acres have been known to be covered with silt from I to 3 ft. 
in thickness during one spring of ten or twelve tides. Peat-moss of 
the most .sterile character has been by this process covered with soil 
of the greatest fertility, and swamps which u.sed to be resorted to for 
leeelii's are now, by the effects of warping, converted into firm and 
fertile fields. The art is now so well understood that, by careful 
attention to the currents, the expert warp farmer can temper his soil 
as lie pleases. When Hr- tide is first admitted the heavier particles, 
which are pure .'.and, arc fir.st dcjiositcd ; the second deposit is a 
mixture of sand and tine mud, which, from its friable texture, forms 
the most valuable soil ; while lastly the pure mud subsides, contain¬ 
ing the finest jiarticles of all, and lorms a rich but very tenacious .soil. 

1 he great etlort, therefore, ol the warp farmer is to get the second or 
mixed deimsit as equally over the wliolo surface as he can and to 
prevent the deposit of the last 'This he does by keeping the water in 
constant motion, as the last deposit can only take place when the 
water is suffered to be still Three years may be said to be s|>ent in 
the process, one year warping, one year drying and consolidating, 
and one year growing the fir.st croj), which is generally seed-hoed 
in by hand, as the mud at this time is too .soft to admit of horse 
labour. 

The immediate eflect, which is highly beneficial, is the deposition 
of silt from the tide. To ensure this deposition, it is necessary to 
surround the field to be warped with a strong emliaukment, in order 
to retain the water as the tide recedes The water is admitted by 
valved sluices, which open as the title flows into the field and shut 
i.y the pressure ol the ctmhned water wlieii the tide recedes These 
sluices arc placed 011 as low a level as possible to fiermit the most 
turbid water at the bottom of the tide to pa.ss thrinigli a channel in 
the I.ase of the embankment. The silt deposited alter warping is 
exceedingly rich and capable of carrying any species of crop. It 
may be admitted in so small a quantify as only to act as a manure 
to arable soil, or in .such a large qnantitv as’to form a new soil 
This latter acf|uisition is the principal object ol warping, and it 
excites astonishment to witness how .soon a new soil may be formed. 
From June to September a soil of 3 ft. in depth may be formed under 
the favourable eireiimstancps ol a very dry .season and long drought. 
In winter and in floods warping ceases to bp beiiehcial In ordinary 
circumstances on the Trent and Humber a soil from 0 to 16 in. in 
depth may he obtained and inequalities of 3 ft filled up But every 
tide generally leaves only jj in. of silt, and the field whicli has only 
one sluice can only be waqjed every other tide. The silt, as deposited 
in each tide, does not mix into a uniform mass, but remains in distinct 
layers Tlie water should be made to run comfiletely off and the 
ditehes should become dry before the influx of the next tide, other¬ 
wise the silt will not inernst and the tide not have the same effect. 
Warp soil is of surpa.ssing fertility The expense of forming canals’ 
embankments and sluices for warping land is from £to to £20 an acre! 

^ sluice of 6 ft in height and 8 ft wide will warp from 60 to 80 acres! 
according to the distance of the field from the river The embank¬ 
ments may be from 3 to 7 ft. in height, as the field may .stand in 
regard to the level of the highest tides. After the new land has been 
left for a year or two in seeds and clover, it produces great crops of 
wheat an^ potatoes 

Warping is practised only in Lincolnshire and York.shire, on the 
estuary of the Humber, and in the neighbourhood of the rivers 
which flow into it—the Trent, the Ouse and the Don, The silt 
and mud brought down by these rivers is rich in clay and organic 
matter, and sometimes when dry contains as much as i % of 
nitrogen. 


Constant care is required if a water-meadow is to yield quite 
satisfactory results. The earliness of the feed, its quantity 
and Its quality will all depend in very great measure 
upon ^he proper management of the irrigation. The mmnt ' 
points which require constant attention are — the "darf- 
perfect freedom of all carriers, feeders and drains «»'«*»*• 
from every kind of obstruction, however minute ; the state 
and amount of water in the river or stream, whether it be 
.sufficient to irrigate the whole area properly or only a part of 
it; the length of time the water should be allowed to remain 
on the meadow at different periods of the season; the regula¬ 
tion of the depth of the water, its quantity and its rate of flow, 
in accordance with the temperature and the condition of the 
herbage ; the proper times for the commencing and ending of 
pasturing and of shutting up for hay ; the mechanical condition 
of the surface of the ground ; the cutting out of any very large 
and coarse plants, as dorks ; and the impren'ement of the physical 
and chemical conditions of the soil by additions to it of sand, 
silt, loam, chalk, &r. 

Whatever may be the command of water, it is unwise to attempt 
to irrigate too large a surface at oner. Even with a river supply 
fairly constant in level and always abundant, no attempt 
should be made to foree on a larger volume of water than the 
feeders can properly distribute and the drains adequately re¬ 
move, or one part of the meadow will be deluged and another 
stinted. When this inequality of irrigation onre occurs, it is 
likely to increase from the consequent derangement of the 
feeders and drains. And one result on the herbage will he an 
irregularity of composition and growth, seriously detrimental 
to its food-value. 'The adjustment of the water by means 
of the sluices is a delicate operation when there is little water 
and also when there is much ; in the latter case the fine, earth 
may be washed away from some parts of the meadow ; in 
the former case, by attempting too much with a limited water 
current, one may permit the languid streams to deposit their 
valuable suspended matters instead of carrying them forward 
to enrich the soil. The w'ater is not to be allowed to remain 
too long on the ground at a time. The soil must get dry at 
stated intervals in order that the atmospheric air may come 
m contact with it and penetrate it. In this w'ay as the water 
sinks down through the porous subsoil or into the subterranean 
drains oxygen enters and supplies an element which is needed, 
not only for the oxidation of organic matters in the earth, 
but also for the direct and indirect nutrition of the roots. With¬ 
out this orcasional drying of the soil the finer grasses and the 
leguminous plants will infallibly bo lost ; while a scum of 
confervae and other algae will collect upon the surface and 
choke the higher forms of vegetation. 'Ihc w’ater .should be 
run off thoroughly, for a little stagnant water lying in places 
upon the surface docs much injurv'. The practire of irrigating 
differs in different plares witli differences in the quality of 
the water, the soil, the drainage, &(-. As a general rule, when 
the irrigating season begins in November the water may flow 
for a fortnight continuously, but subsequent waterings, especially 
after December, should be shortened gradually in duration 
till the first week in April, when irrigation should cease. It 
is necessary to he very careful in irrigating during frosty weather. 
For, though grass will grow even under ice, yet if ice be lormed 
under and around the roots of the grasse.s the plants may lie 
thrown out by the expansion of the water at the moment of its 
conversion into ice. 'The water should be let off on the morning 
of a dry day, and thus the land will be dry enough at night 
not to suffer from the frost; or the water may be taken off in 
the morning and let on again at night. In spring the newly 
grown and tender grass will be easily destroyed by frost if 
it be not protected by water, or if the ground be not made 
thoroughly dry. 

Although in many cases it is easy to explain the reasons why 
water artificially applied to land brings crops or increases their 
yield, the theory of our ordinary water-meadow 
irrigation is rather obscure. For we are not dealing 
in these grass lands with a semi-aquatic plant like rice, nor are 
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we supplying any lack of water in the soil, nor are we restoring 
the moisture which the earth cannot retain under a burning 
sun. We irrigate chiefly in the colder and wetter half of the 
year, and we “ saturate ” with water the soil in which are growing 
such plants as are perfectly content with earth not containing 
more than one-fifth of its weight of moisture. We must look 
in fact to a number of small advantages and not to any one 
striking beneficial process in explaining the aggregate utility 
of water-meadow irrigation. We attribute the usefulness of 
water-meadow irrigation, then, to the following causes: (i) 
the temperature of the water being rarely less than 10° Fahr. 
above freezing, the seventy of frosts in winter is tlius obviated, 
and the growth, especially of the roots of grasses, is encouraged ; 
(2) nourishment or plant food is actually brought on to the 
soil, by which it is absorbed and retained, both for the immediate 
and for the future use of the vegetation, which also itself obtains 
some nutrient material directly ; (3) solution and redistribution 
of the plant food already pre.sent in the soil occur mainly through 
the solvent action of the carbonic acid gas present in a dis¬ 
solved state in the irrigation-water ; (4) oxidation of any excess 
of organic matter in the soil, with consequent production of 
useful carbonic acid and nitrogen compounds, takes place 
through the dissolved oxygen in the water sent on and through 
the soil where the drainage is good ; and (5) improvement of 
the grasses, and especially of the miscellaneous herbage, of the 
meadow is promoted through the encouragement of some at 
least of the better species and the extinction or reduction of 
mosses and of the innutritions weeds. 

To the united agency of the above-named causes may safely 
be attributed the benefits arising from the special form of 
water - irrigation which is practised in England. Should it 
be thought that the traces of the more valuable sorts of plant 
food (such as compounds of nitrogen, phosphates, and potash 
salts) existing in ordinary brook or river water can never bring 
an appreciable amount of manurial matter to the soil, or exert 
an appreciable effect u|)on the vegetation, yet the quantity 
of water used during the season must be taken into account. 
11 but 3000 gallons hourly trickle over and tlirough an acre, 
and if we assume each gallon to contain no more tlian one- 
tenth of a grain of plant food of the three sorts just named 
taken together, still the total, during a season including ninety 
days of actual irrigation, will not be less than 9 lb per acre. It 
appears, however, that a very large share of the benefits of 
water-irrigation is attributable to the mere contact of abund¬ 
ance of moving water, of an even temperature, with the roots 
of the grass. The growth is less checked by early frosts ; and 
whatever advantages to the vegetation may accrue by occasional 
excessive warmth in the atmosphere in the early months of the 
year are experienced more by the irrigated than by the ordinary 
meadow grasses by reason of the abundant development of roots 
which the water has encouraged. 

in. Italian IrrigatUm. —The most highly developed irrigation 
in the world is probably that practised ui the plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, where every variety of condition is to be found. 
The engineering works are of a very high class, and from long 
generations of experience the farmer knows how best to use 
Ins water. The principal river of northern Italy is the Po, 
which rises to the west of Piedmont and is fed not from glaciers 
like the .Swiss torrents, but by rain and snow, so that the water 
has a somewhat higher temperature, a point to which much 
importance is attached for the valuable meadow irrigation 
known as marciie. This is only practi.sed in winter when there 
is abundance of water available, and it much resembles tlie 
water-meadow irrigation of England. The great Cavour canal 
is drawn from the left bank of the Po a few miles below Turin, 
and it is carried right across the drainage of the country. Its 
full discharge is 3800 rub. ft. per second, but it is only from 
October to May, when the water is least required, that it carries 
anything like this amount. For the summer irrigation Italy 
depends on the glaciers of the Alps ; and the great torrents 
of the Dura Baltra and Scsia can be counted on for a volume 
exceeding 6000 cub. ft. per second. Lombardy is quite as well 


off as Piedmont for the means of irrigation and, as already 
said, its canals have the advantage that being drawn from 
the lakes Maggiore and Como they exercise a moderating 
influence on the Ticino and Adda rivers, wliich is much wanted 
in the Dora Baltea. The Naviglio Grande of Lombardy is a 
very fine work drawn from the left bank of the Ticino and 
useful for navigation as well as irrigation. It discharges between 
3000 and 4000 cub. ft. per second, and probably nowhere is irriga¬ 
tion carried on with less expense. Another canal, the Villoresi, 
drawn from the same bank of the Ticino farther upstream, is 
capable of carrying 6700 cub. ft. per second. Like the Cavour 
canal, the Villoresi is taken across tlie drainage of the country, 
entailing a number of very bold and costly works. 

Interesting as these Italian works arc, the administration and 
distribution of the water is hardly less so. The system is due 
to the ability of the great Count Cavour; what he originated 
in Piedmont has been also carried out in Lombardy. The Pied¬ 
montese company takes over from the government the control of 
all the irrigation within a triangle between the left bank of the 
Po and the right bank of the Scsia. It purchases from govern¬ 
ment about 1250 cub. ft. per second, and has also obtained 
the control of all private canals. Altogether it distributes about 
227s cub. ft. of water and irrigates about 141,000 acres, on 
whicli rice is the most important crop. The association has 
14,000 members and controls nearly 10,000 m. of distributary 
channels. In each parish is a council composed of all land- 
owners who irrigate. Each council sends two deputies to what 
may be called a water parliament. I'his xssembly elects three, 
small committees, and with them rests the whole management 
of the irrigation. An appeal may be made to the civil courts 
from the decision of these committees, but so popular are they 
that such appeals arc never made. The irrigated area is 
divided into districts, in each of which is an overseer and a 
staff of watchmen to sec to the opening and shutting of the 
modules (see Hydraulics, !(§ 54 to 56) which deliver the water 
into the minor channels. In the November of each year it is 
decided how much water is to be given to each parish m the year 
following, and this depends largely on the numiR r of acres of 
each crop proposed to be watered. In Lombardy the irrigation 
is conducted on similar principles. Throughout, the Italian 
farmer sets a very high example in the loyal way he submits 
to regulations which there must be sometimes a strong tempta¬ 
tion to break. A sluice surreptitiously opened during a dark 
night and allowed to run for six hours may quite possibly 
double the value of his crop, but apparently the law is not often 
broken. 

IV. Egypt .—The very life of Egypt depends on its irrigation, 
and, ancient as this irrigation is, it was never practised on a 
really scientific system till after the British occupation, character- 
As every one knows, the valley of the Nile outside oiutictot 
the tropics is practically devoid of rainfall. Yet it was the Nile 
the produce of this valley that formed the chief granary 
of the Roman Empire. Probably nowhere in the world 
is there so large a population per square mile depending solely 
on the produce of the soil. Probably nowhere is there an 
agricultural population so prosperous, and so free from the 
risks attending seasons of drought or of flood. This W’ealth 
and prosperity are due to two very remarkable properties of 
the Nile. First, the regimen of the river is nearly constant. 
The season of its rise and its fall, and the height atuined by its 
waters during the highest flood and at lowest Nile vary to a 
comparatively small extent. Year after year the Nile rises at 
the same period, it attains its maximum in September and begins 
to diminish first rapidly till about the end of December, and then 
more slowly and more steadily until the following June. A late 
rise is not more than about three weeks behind an early rise. 
From the lowest to the highest gauge of water-surface the rise 
is on an average 25-5 ft. at the First (,'ataract. The higfcest flood 
is 3’5 ft. above this average, and this means peril, if not disaster, 
in Lower Egypt. The lowest flood on record has risen only to 
5-5 ft. below the average, or to 20 ft. above the mean water- 
surface of low Nile. Such a feeble Nile flood has occurred only 
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four times in modem history: in 1877, when it caused wide¬ 
spread famine and death throughout Upper Egypt, 947,000 acres 
remained barren, and the land revenue lost £i,iij,ooo ; in 1899 
and again in 1902 and 1907, when by the thorough remodelling 
of the whole system of canals since 1883 all famine and disaster 
were avoided and the loss of revenue was comparatively slight. 
In 1907, for instance, when the flood was nearly as low as in 1877, 
the area left unwatered was little more than 10 % of the area 
affected in 1877. 

This regularity of flow is the first exceptional excellence of 
the river Nile. The second is hardly less valuable, and consists 
in the remarkable richness of the alluvium brought down the 
river year after year during the flood. The object of the engineer 
is so to utilize this flood-water that as httle as possible of the 
alluvium may e-scape into the sea, and as much as possible may 
be deposited on the fields. It is the possession of these two 
properties that imparts to the Nile a vidue quite unique among 
rivers, and gives to the farmers of the Nile Valley advantages 
over those of any rain-watered land in the world. 

Until the 19th century irrigation in Egypt on a large scale 
was practised merely during the Nile flood. Along each edge 
of the river and following its course has been erected 
irrigMtioa earthen embankraent high enough not to be 
h!!it%lle. topped by the highest floods. In Upper Egypt, 
the valley of which rarely exceeds 6 m. in width, 
a series of cross embankments have been constructed, abut¬ 
ting at the inner ends on those along the Nile, and at the 
outer ends on the ascending sides of the valley. The whole 
country has liius been divided into a scries of oblongs, 
surrounded by embankments on three sides and by the 
desert slopes on the fourth. These oblong areas vary from 
60,000 to 1500 or 2000 acres in extent. Throughout all 
Egypt the Nile is deltaic in character; tliat is, the slope 
ol the country in the valley is away from the river and not 
towards it. It is easy, then, when the Nile is low, to cut 
short, deep canals in the river banks, which fill as the flood 
rises, and carry the precious mud-charged water into these ifg 
great flats. There the water remains for a month or more, 
some 3 ft. deep, depositing its mud, and thence at the 
end of the flood the almost clear water may either be run 
off directly into the receding river, or cuts may be made 
in the cross embankments, and it may be allowed to 
flow from one flat to another and ultimately into the river. 

In NovembcT the waters have passed off; and when¬ 
ever a man can walk over the mud with a pair of bullocks, 
it is roughly turned over with a wooden plough, or mercl)' the 
branch of a tree, and the wheat or barley crop is immediately 
sown. So soaked is the soil after the flood, that the grain 
germinates, sprouts, and ripens in April, without a shower of 
rain or any other watering. 

In Lower Egypt this system was somewhat modified, but it 
was the same in principle. No other was known in the Nile 
Valley until the country fell, early in the 19th century, under the 
vigorous rule of Mehemet All Pasha, lie soon recognized that 
with such a climate and soil, with a teeming population, and 
with tlie markets of Europe so near they might produce in 
Eg>'pt something more profitable than wheat and maize. Cotton 
and sugar-cane would fetch far higher prices, but they could only 
be grown while the Nile was low, and they required water at 
all seasons. 

It has already been said that the rise of the Nile is about 
254 ft., so that a canal constructed to draw water out of the 
river while at its lowest must be 25J ft. deeper than 
irrtgmtlon intended to draw off only during the highest 

lowmit. Hoods. Mehemet Ali began by deepening the canals 
of Lower Egypt by this amount, a gigantic and futile 
task; fur as they had been laid out on no scientific principles, 
the dcep^hannels became filled with mud during the first flood, 
and all the excavation had to lie done over again, year after 
vear. With a serf population even this was not impossible ; 
but as the beds of the canals were graded to no even slope, it 
did not follow that if water entered the head it would flow 


evenly on. As the river daily fell, of course tiie water in the 
canals fell too, and since they were never dug deep enough to 
draw water from the very bottom of the river, they occasionally 
ran diy altogether in the month of June, when the river was at 
its lowest, and when, being the month of greatest heat, water 
was more than ever necessary for the cotton crop. Thus large 
tracts which had been sown, irrigated, weeded and nurtured for 
perhaps three months perished m the fourth, while all the time 
the precious Nile water was flowing useless to the sea. The 
obvious remedy was to throw a weir across each branch of the 
river to control the water and force it into canals taken from 
above it. The task of constructing this great work was committed 
to Mougel Bey, a French engineer of ability, who designed and 
constructed the great barrage across the two branches 
of the Nile at the apex of the delta, about 12 m. north Bamg*. 
of Cairo (fig. 2). It was built to consist of two bridges— 
one over the eastern or Damietta branch of the river having 
71 arches, the other, ever the Rosetta branch, having 61 arches, 
each arcli being of 5 metres or 16-4 ft. span. The buildi^ was 
all of stone, the floors of the arches were inverts. The height of 
pier from edge of flooring to spring of arch was 28-7 ft., the 
spring of the arch being about the surface-level of maximum flood. 

The arches were designed to be fitted with 
self-acting drop gates ; but they were not 
a success, and were only put into place on 
the Rosetta branch. The gates were in¬ 
tended to hold up the water 4-5 metres, 



Fig. 2.—Map showing the Damietta and 
Rosetta dams on the Nile. 

or 14-76 ft., and to divert it into three main 
canals—the Behera on the west, the Menufia 
in the centre and the Tewfikia on the cast. 
The river was thus to be emptied, and to 
flow- through a whole network of canals, 
watering all Lower Egypt. Each barrage was provided with 
locks to pass Nile boats 160 by 28 ft. in area. 

Mougel’s barrage, as it may now be seen, is a very imposing 
and stately work. Considering liis want of experience of such 
rivers as the Nile, and the great difficulties be had to contend 
with under a succession of ignorant Turkish rulers, it would 
be unfair to blame liini because, until it fell into the hands 
of British engineers in 1884, tlie work was condemned us a 
hopeless failure. It took long years to complete, at a cost 
which can never be estimated, since much of it was done by 
serf labour. In 1861 it was at length said to be finished ; but 
it was not until 1863 that the gates of the Rosetta branch 
were closed, and they were reopened again immediately, as 
a settlement of the masonry took place. The experiment 
was repeated year after year till 1867, when the barrage cracked 
right across from foundation to top. A massive coffer-dam 
was then erected, covering the eleven arches nearest Oie crack ; 

! but the work was never trusted again, nor the water-surface 
i-aised more than about 3 ft. 

An essential part of the barrage project wa.s the three canals, 
taking their water from just above it, as shown in fig. 2. Tlie 
heads of the existing old canals, taken out of the river at intervals 
throughout the delta, were to be closed, and the canals themselves 
all put into connexion with the three high-level trunk lines 
taken from above the barrage. The central canal, or Menufia, 
was more or less finished, and, although full of defects, has 
done good service. The eastern canal was never dug at all until 
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the British occupation. The western, or Behera, canal was dug, 
but within its first 50 m. it passes through desert, and sand drifted 
into it. Corvics of 20,000 men used to be forced to clear it out 
year after year, but at last it was abandoned. Thus the,whole 
system broke down, the barrage was pronounced a failure, 
and attention was turned to watering Lower Egypt by a svstem 
of gigantic pumps, to raise the water from the river and dis¬ 
charge it into a .system of shallow surface-canals, at an annual 
cost of about £250.000, while the cost of the pumps was estimated 
at £700,000. Negotiations were on foot for carrying out this 
system when the British engineers arrived in Egypt. They 
soon resolved that it would be very much better if "the original 
■scheme of using the barrage could be carried out, and after 
a careful examination of the work they were satisfied that this 
could be done. The barrage rests entirely on the alluvial bed 
of the Nile. Nothing more solid than strata of sand and mud 
is to be found for more than 200 ft. below the river. It was 
out of the queslion, therefore, to think of founding on solid 
material, and \et it w'as desired to have a head of w'aler of 
1,5 or 14 ft. upon the werk. Of course, with such a pressure 
as this, there was likely to be percolation under the founda¬ 
tions anfl a washing-out of the soil. It had to be considered 
whether this percolation could best be checked by laying a 
solid wall across the river, going down to 50 or 60 ft. below its 
bed, or by sjireading out the foundations above and below the 
bridge, so as to form one broad water-tight flooring—a system 
practised with eminent success by .Sir Arthur Cotton in Southern 
India. It was decided to adopt the latter sy.stem. As originally 
de.signed, the flooring of the barrage from up-stream to down¬ 
stream face was 111 -50 ft. w'ide, the distance which had to 
be travelled by w.atcr percolating under the foundations. This 
width of flooring was doubled to 223 ft., and along the up¬ 
stream face ii line of sheet piling was driven i() ft, deep. Over 
the old flooring was superposed 15 in. of the best rubble masonry, 
an ashlar floor of blocks of close-grained trachyte being laid 
directly under the bridge, where the action was severest. The 
working season lasted only from the end of November to the 
end of I one, while the Nile was low ; and the difficulty of gelt ing 
in the foundations was increased, as, in the interests of irrigation 
and to supply the Mcniifia canal, waiter was held up every 
season while the work wais in progress to as much as 10 ft. 'i'hc 
work was begun in 18S6, .and completed in June iSqo. More¬ 
over, in the meantime the eastern, or Tewfikia, canal was 
dug and supplied with the necessary ma.sonry works for a 
distance of 23 m., to where it fed the network of old ran,als. 
The western, or Behera, canal was thoroughly cleared out and 
remodelled ; and thus the whole delta irrigation w.as supplied 
from above the barrage. 

The outlay on the barrage between 1883 and 1891 amounted 
to about £460,000. The average cotton crop for the 5 years 
preceding 1884 amounted to 123,000 tons, for the 5 years ending 
i8()8 it amounted to 251,200 tons. At the low rate of £40 per 
ton, this means an annual increase to the wealth of Lower 
Egv'pt of £5,128,000. Since 1890 the barrage has done its 
duty without accident, but a work of such vast importance 
to Lower Egypt required to be placed bet'ond all risk. It 
having been found that considerable hollow spaces existed 
below the foundations of some of the piers, five bore-holes from 
the top of the roadway were pierced vertically through each 
pier of both barrages, and similar holes were drilled at intervals 
along all the lock walls. Down these holes cement grout was 
injected under high ore.ssure on the system of Mr Kinipple. 
The work was successfully carried out during the seasons 1896 
to 1898. During the summer of 1898 the Rosetta barrage was 
worked under a pressure of 14 ft. But this was looked on as too 
imar the limit of safety to be relied on, and in 1899 subsidiary weirs 
were started across both branches of the river a short distance 
below the two barrages. The.se were estimated to co.st £530,000 
altogether, and were to .stand io-8 ft. above the river’s bed, 
allowing the water-surface up-stream of the barrage to be raised 
7'2 ft., while the pressure on that work itself would not exceed 
10 ft. These weirs were satisfactorily completed in 1901. 


The barrage is the greatest, but by no means the only im¬ 
portant masonry work in Lower Egypt. Numerous regulating 
bridges and locks have been built to give absolute control 
of the water and facilities for navigation ; and since 1901 a 
second weir has been constructed opposite Zifta, across the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, to improve the irrigation of the 
Dakhilia province. 

In the earlier section of this article it is explained how necessary 
it is that irrigation should always be accompanied by drainage. 
This had been totally neglected in Egypt; but very large sums 
have been spent on it, and the country is now covered with 
a network of drains nearly as complete as that of the canals. 

The ancient system of basin irrigation is still pursued in 
llp|)er Egypt, though by the end of 1907 over 320,000 feddans 
of land formerly under basin irrigation had been 
given, at a cost of over £E3,000,000, perennial irrig.a- irrigation 
tion. This conversion work was carried nut in the ot Upper 
provinces situated between Eairo and Assiut, a region 
sometimes designated Middle Egypt. The ancient system 
.seems simple enough; but in order really to flood the whole 
Nile Valley during seasons of defective as well us favourable 
flnod.s, a system of regulating sluices, culverts and syphons 
is necessary ; and for want of such a system it was found, in 
the feeble flood of 1888, that there was an area of 260,000 acres 
over which the water never flowed. This cost a loss of land 
n s'cnue of about £300,000, while the loss of the whole season's 
crop to the farmer was of course much greater. The attention 
of the British engineers was then called to this seriotts calamity ; 
and fortunately for Egypt there was serving in the country 
Col. J. C. Ro.ss, R.E., an officer who had devoted many years 
of hard work to the irrigation of the North-West Provinces 
of India, and who possessed quite a special knowledge .as well 
as a glowing enthusiasm for the subject. Fortunately, too, 
it was possible to supply him with the necessary funds to com¬ 
plete and remodel the canal system. When the surface-water 
of a river is higher than the fields right and left, there is nothing 
easier than to bre.ach the embankments and flood the fields— 
in fact, it may be more difficult to prevent their being flooded 
than to flood them—but in ordinary floods the Nile is never 
higher th.an all the bordering lands, and in years of feeble flood 
it is higher than none of them. To water the valley, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to construct canals having bed-slopes less 
than that of the river, along which the water flows until its 
surface is higher than that of the fields. If, for instance, the 
slope of the river be 4 in. per mile, and that of the canal 2 in. 
it is evident that at the end of a mile the water in the canal 
will be 2 in. higher than in the river ; and if the surface of 
the land is 3 ft. higher than that of the river, the canal, gaining 
on it at 2 in. per mile, will reach the surface in 18 m., and from 
thence onwards will be above the tidjoining fields. But to 
irrigate this upper 18 in., water mii.st cither be raised artificially, 
or supplied from another canal taking its source 18 m. farther 
up. This would, however, involve the country in great lengths 
of canal between the river and the field, and circumstances 
arc not so unfavourable as this. Owing to the deltaic nature 
of the Nile Valley, the fields on the btinks arc 3 ft. above the 
flood, at 2 m. away from the banks they may not be more 
than I ft. above that level, so that the canal, gaining 2 in. per 
mile and receding from the river, will command the country 
in 6 m. The slope of the river, moreover, is taken in its winding 
course; and if it is 4 in. per mile, the slope of the axis of the 
valley parallel to which the canals may be made to flow is at 
least 6 in. per mile, so that a c.anal with a slope of 2 in. gains 
4 in. per mile. 

The system of having one canal overlapping another has one 
difficulty to contend with. Occasionally the desert cliffs and 
slopes come right down to the river, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry the higher-level canals past these ob.sffuctions. 
It should also be noticed that on the higher strip bordering the 
river it is the custom to take advantage of its nearness to raise 
water by pumps, or other machinery, and thereby to grow 
valuable crops of sugar-cane, maize or vegetables. When the 
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^”''™ “ ''®’‘y •mportant-| remained. There being at its head no weir across the Nile 
the s produce and are termed Nabdri, are still in the water in the Ibrahimia canal used to rise and fall with that 

th'y^qorre water in moderate and regulated of the river, and so the supply was apt to run short during the 
flats bevmnd Jo the wholesale flooding pf the hottest months, as was the case with the canals of Lower Egypt 

^nn fi / ^ barrage was built. To supply the Ibraliimia cai^ 

mente representing canals, the dotted lines embank- ’ at all during low Nile, it had been necessary to carry on dredging 

tl p"r-' °r right bank of operations at an annual cost of about £12,000. Thi.s has now 

the river, that a high-level canal from an upper system IS carried been rectified, in the same way as in Lower Egjmt, by the 
past a steep slope, where perhaps it is cut entirely out of rock, construction of a weir across the Nile, intended to ’ 

and It divides into two. 1 he right branch waters all the desert give complete control c ’ ' ’ ' ‘ ^ * 


slopes within its reach and level. The left branch passes, by 
a syphon aqueduct, under what is the main canal of the .system, 
taken from the river close at hand (and therefore at a lower 
level). This left branch irrigates the Nabdri on the high lands 
bordering the river. In years of very favourable flood this 
high-level canal would not be wanted at all: the irrigation could 
be done front the main canal, and with this great advantage, 
that the main canal water would carry with it much more 
fertilizing matter than would be got from the tail of the high- 
level canal, which left the river perhaps 25 m. up. 'I’he main 
canal flows freely over the flats C and D, and, if the flood is good, 
over B and part of A. It is carried round the next desert point, 
and to the north becomes the high-level canal. The masonry 
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-Map of the Ba.sin System of Irrigation, 


works required for this system are a syphon to pass the high 
level under the main canal near its head, bridges fitted with 
sluices where each canal passes under an embankment, and an 
escape weir at the tail of the system, just south of the desert 
point, to return surplus water to the river. Turning to the left 


give complete control over the river and to raise the Wtirand 
water-surface 8-2 ft. The Assiut weir is constructed Bna 
on a design very similar to that of the barrage in ®«er«ge. 
Lower Egypt. It consists of a bridge of iii arches, each 5 
metres span, with piers of 2 metres thickness. In each arch are 
fitted two gates. There is a lock 80 metres long and 16 metres 
wide at the left or western end of the weir, and adjoining it 
are the regulating sluices of the Ibrahimia canal. The Assiut 
weir across the Nile is just about half a mile long. 'J'he work 
was begun at the end of i8p8 and finished early in 1902—in 
time to avert over a large area the disastrous effects which 
would otherwi.se have resulted from the low Nile of that year. 
The money value of the crops saved by the closing of the weir 
was not less than ](E6()o,ooo. The conversion of the lands north 
of Assiut from basin to perennial irrigation began 
immediately after the completion of the Assiut weir 
and was finished by the end of ipoS. To render the 
basin lands of the Kena province independent of the 
flood being bad or good, another barrage was built 
across the Nile at Esna at a cost of £1,000,000. This 
work was begun in 1906 and completed in 11)09. 

These works, as well as that in Lower Egi'pt, are 
intended to raise the water-surface above it, and to 
control the di.stribution of its supply, but in 
no way to store that supply. The idea of 
ponding up the superfluous flood discharge of the river 
is not a new one, and if Herodotus is to he believed, 
it was a system actually pursued at a very early 
period of Egyptian history, when ].ake Moeris in the 
Fayiim was filled at each Nile flood, and drawn upon 
as the river ran down. When British engineers first 
undertook the management of Egyptian irrigation 
many representations were made to them of the ad¬ 
vantage of storing the Nile water; but they consistently 
maintained that before entering on that subject it was thejr 
duty to utilize every drop of the water at their dispo.sal. This 
seemed all the more evident, as at that time financial reasons 


b.ank, there is the .same high-level canal from the upper sx stem 
irrigating the basins K, P and L, as well as the large basin E 
in such years as it cannot be irrigated from the main canal. 
Here there arc two main canals—one following the river, irrigat¬ 
ing a scries of smaller basins, and throwing out a branch to its 
left, the other passing under the desert slopes and supplying 
the basins F, G, H and S. P'or this .system two syphons will be 
rei|uired near the head, regulating bridges under all the embank¬ 
ments, and an escape weir back into the river. 

In the years following 1888 about 100 new masonry works of 
this kind were built in Upper Egypt, nearly 400 m. of new canal 
were dug, and nearly 300 m. of old canal were enlarged and 
deepened. The result has been, as already stated, that with a 
complete failure of the Nile flood the loss to the country has been 
trifling compared with that of 1877. 

The first exception in Upper Egypt to the basin system of 
irrigation was due to the Khedive Ismail. The khedive, having 
acquired vast estates in the provinces of Assiut, Miniah, Beni- 
Suef and the Fayiim, resolved to grow sugar-cane on a very large 
scale, and with this object constructed a very important perennial 
canal, named the Ibrahimia, taking out of the left bank of the 
Nile a* the town of Assiut, and flowing parallel to the river for 
about 200 m., with an important branch which irrigates the 
Fayiim. This canal was badly constructed, and by entirely 
blocking the drainage of the valley did a great deal of harm 
to the lands. Most of its defects had been remedied, but one 


made the construction of a costly Nile dam out of the question. 
Every year, however, between i8go and 1902 the supply of the 
Nile during May and )une wa.s actually exhaii.sled, no water 
at all flowing then out into the sea. In these years, too. owing 
to the extension of drainage work.s, the irrigable area of Egypt 
was greatly enlarged, so that if perennial cultivation was at all 
to be increased, it was necessary to increase the volume of the 
river, and this could only be done by .storing up the flood supply. 
The first difficulty that presented itself in carrying this out, 
was that during the months of highest flood the Nile is so charged 
with alluvial matter that to pond it up then would inevitably 
lead to a deposit of silt in the reservoir, which would in no great 
number of years fill it up. It was found, however, that the 
I flood water was comparatively free from deposit by the middle 
of November, while the river was still so high that, without 
j injuring the irrigation, water might go on being stored up until 
March. Accordingly, when it was determined to construct 
a dam, it was decided that it should be supplied with sluices 
large enough to discharge unchecked the whole volume of the 
river as it comes down until the middle of November, and then 
to begin the storage. 

The site selected for the great Nile dam was at the head 
of the First Cataract above Assuan, A dyke of syenite granite 
here crosses the valley, so hard that the river had nowhere 
scoured a deep channel through it, and so it was found possible 
to construct the dam entirely in the open air, without the 
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necessity of laying under-water foundations. The length of the 
dam IS about 6400 ft.—nearly 1J m. The greatest head of water 
in it is 65 ft. It is pierced by 140 under-sluices of 
Inuao *■'5° “-"d by 40 upper-sluices, each of 75 sq. 

Dmm. ft’ These, when fully open, are capable of discharging 
the ordinary maximum Nile flood of 350,000 cub. ft. 
per second, with a velocity of 15’6 ft. per second and a head 
of 6’6 ft. The top width of the dam is 23 ft., the bottom width 
at the deepest part about 82 ft. On the left flank of the dam 
there is a canal, provided with four locks, eayh 262 by 31 ft. 
in area, so that navigation is possible at all seasons. 'I'he 
storage capacity of the reservoir is about 3,750,000 millions 
of aib. ft,, which creates a lake extending up the Kile Valley 
for about 200 m. The reservoir is filled yearly by March ; after 
tluit the volume reaching the reservoir from the .south is passed 
on through the sluices. In May, or earlier when the river is 
late in rising, when the demand for water increases, first the upper 
imd then the under sluices are gradually opened, so as to increase 
the river supply, until July, when all the gates are open, to allow 
of the free passage of the flood. On the 10th of December 
1902 this magnificent work was completed. The engineer 
who designed it was Sir W. Willcocks. The contractors were 
Messrs John Aird & Co., the rxjntract price Ireing £2,000,000. 
The financial treaties in which the Egyptian government were 
bound up prevented their ever paying .so large a sum as this 
within five years ; but a company was formed in London to 
advance periodically the sum due to the contractors, on receipt 
from the government of Egypt of promissory notes to pay sixty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,613, beginning on the ist of July 
IQ03 Protective works downstream of the dam were com 
pleted in 1906 at a cost of about £1^304,000. It had been at 
first intended to raise the dam to a height which would have 
involved the submergence, for some months of every year, 
of the Philae temples, situated on an island just upstream 
of the dam. Had the natives of Egypt been asked to choose 
l.ietween the preservation of Ptolemy’s famed temple and tlie 
benefit to be derived from a considerable additional depth of 
water storage, there can be no question that they would have 
preferred the latter ; but they were not consulted, and the 
cla.ssical sentiment and artistic beauty of the place, skilfully 
pleaded by archaeologists and .artists, prevailed. In 1907, 
however, it was decided to carry out the plan as originally 
proposed and raise the dam 26 ft. higher. This would increase 
the storage capacity 2^ times, or- to about 9,375,000 millions 
of cubic feet. 

ITierc is no middle course of farming in Egypt between 
irrigation and desert. No assessment can 1 k' levied on lands 
which have not been watered, and the law of Egy'pt requires 
that in order to render land liable to taxation the water during 
the Nile flood must have flowed naturally over it. It is not 
enough that it should be pumped on to the land at the expense 
of the landowner. The tax usually levied is from £1 to £2 
per acre. 

See Sir W. Willcocks, Egyfittan lryi§alion (2iul ed., iS.jy) ; Sir 
C. C. Scott-Moneneff, Leciuyet, on Tryifjatton in Egypt. Pyofessyonat 
Papeys m the Coypy of Uoyat P.yigineeys, vol. xix (London, tSo'j) ; 
Sir W. Garstiii, Uepoyt upon the Basin of the Uppey Nile, Egypt No. 2 
(1004). 

V. India —Allusion has already been made to the irrigation 
of India. The year 1878, which saw the end of a most disastrous 
famine, may be considered as the commencement of a new era 
as regards irrigation. It had at last been recognized that such 
famines must be expected to occur at no very long intervals 
of time, and that the cost of relief operations must not be met 
by increasing the permanent debt on the country, but by the 
creation of a famine relief and a famine insurance fund. P’or 
this purpose it was fixed that there should be an armual provision 
of Itx.1,500,000, to be .spent on: (i) relief, (2) protective works, 
(3) reduction of debt. Among protective works the first place 
was given to works of irrigation. These works were divided 
into three classes: (i.) productive works; (ii.) protective 
works ; (iii.) minor works. 

Productive works, as their name implies, are such as may 


reasonably be expected to be remunerative, and they include 
all the larger irrigation systems. Their capital cost is provided 
from loan funds, and not from the relief funds mentioned above. 
In the seventeen years ending 1896-1897 the capital expenditure 
on such works wasRx.io,q54,948, including a sum of Ux.1,742,246 
paid to the Madras Irrigation Company as tlie price of the 
Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, a work which cun never be financially 
productive, but which nevertheless did good service in the 
famine of 1896-1897 by irrigating 87,226 acres. In the famine 
year 1877-1878 the area irrigated by productive canals was 
5,171,497 acres. In the famine year 1896-1897 the area was 
9 . 57 D 776 acres, including an area of 123,087 acres irrigated on 
the Swat river canal in the Punjab. The revenue of the year 
1879-1880 was nearly 6 % on the capital outlay. In 1897-1898 
it was 7i %■ In the same seventeen years Jlx.2,099,253 were 
spent on the construction of protective irrigation works, not 
expected to be directly remunerative, but of great value during 
famine years. On four works of this class were spent Rx. 1,649,823, 
which in 1896-1897 irrigated 200,733 aetes, a valuable return 
then, although in an ordinary year their gross revenue does 
not cover their working expenses. Minor works may be divided 
into those for which capital accounts have been kept and those 
where they have not. In the seventeen years ending i89()-i897, 
Rx.827,214 were spent on the former, and during that year 
they yielded a return of 9’i3 %. In the same year the irrigation 
effeeted by minor w'orks of all sorts showed the large area 
of 7,442,990 acres. Such are the general statistics of outlay, 
revenue and irrigated area up to the end of 1896-1897. The 
government might well be congratulated on having through 
artificial means ensured in that year of widespread drought 
and famine the cultivation of 27,326 sq. m., a large tract even 
in so large a country as India. And progress has been steadily 
made in subsequent years. 

Some description will now be given of the chief of these 
irrigation works. Beginning with the Punjab, the province 
in which most progress has Iieen made, the great Sutlej canal, 
which irrigates the country to the. left of that riser, was opened 
in 1882, and the Western Jumna canal (perhaps the oldest in 
India) was extended into the dry Hi.ssar and Sirsa districts, 
and generally improved so as to increase by nearly 50 its 
area of irrigation between 1878 and 1807. Perhaps this is as 
much as can well be done with the water at command for the 
cfiuntry between the Sutlej and the, Jumna, and it is enough 
to secure it for ever from famine. The Bari Doab canal, which 
irrigates the Clurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore districts, has been 
enlarged and extended so as to double its irrigation since it was 
projected in 1877-1878. The Chenah canal, the largest in India 
and the most profitable, was only begun in 1889. It was designed 
to command an area of .about ej million acres, and to irrigate 
annually rather less than half that area, l^is canal flows 
through land that in 1889 was practically desert. From the 
first arrangements were made for bringing colonists in from 
the more congested parts of India. The colonization began in 
1892. Nine years later this canal watered 1,830,525 acres. 
The population of the immigrant colony was 792,666, consisting 
mainly of thriving and prosperous peasants with occupancy 
rights in holdings of about 28 acres each. The direct revenue 
of this canal in 1906 was 26% on the capital outlay. Tlie 
Jhclum ciinal was opened on the 30th of October 1901. It is 
a smaller work than the Chenah, but it is calculated to command 
1,130,000 acres, of which at least half will be watered annually. 
A much smaller work, but one of great interest, is the Swat 
river canal in the Peshawar valley. It was never expected that 
this would be a remunerative work, but it was thought for 
political reasons expedient to construct it in order to induce 
turbulent frontier tribes to settle down into peaceful agriculture. 
This has had a great measure of success, and the canal itself 
has proved remunerative, irrigating 123,000 acres in 189^1897. 
A much greater scheme than any of the above is that of the 
Sind Sagar canal, projected from the left bank of the Indus 
opposite Kalabagh, to irrigate 1,750,000 acres at a cost of 
Rx.6,000,000. Another great canal scheme for the Punjab 
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proposed to take off from the right bank of the Sutlej, and to 
irrigate about 600,000 acres in the Montgomery and Multan 
districts, at a cost of Hx. 2,500,000. These three last projects 
would add 2,774,000 acres to the irrigated area of the province, 
and as they would flow through tracts almost unpeopled, they 
would afford a most valuable outlet for the congested districts 
of northern India. In addition to these great perennial canals. 


In the five years preceding 1901-1902 the average irrigated area 
was 463,181 acres, and during that year the area was 555,156 
acres, the maximum ever attained. 

The canal system of Orissa was never expected to be re- 
mun#rative, since in five years out of six the local rainfall is 
sufficient for the rice crop. In 1878-1879 the area irrigated was 
111,250 acres, and the outlay up to date was Kx.i,750,0015. In 


much has been done since 1878 in enlarging and extending 1900-1901 the area was 203,540 acres, the highest ever attained, 
what are known as the “ inundation canals ” of the Punjab, and the capital outlay amounted to Rx.2,623,703. It should 
which utili/,e the flood waters in the rivers during the monsoon be mentioned in favour of these canals that although the irriga- 
season and are dry at other times. By these canals large portions tion is not of yearly value, they supply very important water 
of country throughout most of the Punjab are brought under communication through a province which, from its natural 


cultivation, and the area thus watered has increased from 
about 180,000 to 500,000 acres since 1878. 

It is on inundation canals such as these that the whole cultiva¬ 
tion of Sind depends. In 1878 the area was about 1,500,000 
acres ; in 1896-1897 it had increased to 2,484,000 acres. This 
increase was not due to famine in Sind, for that rainless province 
depend.s always on the Indus, as Egj’pt does on the Nile, and 
where there is no rainfall there can be no drought. But the famine 
prices obtained for agricultural produce doubtless gave an im¬ 
petus to cultivation. In Sind, too, there is room for much in¬ 
crease of irrigation. It has been proposed to construct two 
new canals, the Jamrao and the Shikarpur, and to improve and 
extend tluee existing canals—Nasrat, Naulakhi and Dad. 
The total cost of these five projects, some of which are now 


configuration, is not likely to be soon intersected by railways. 
If, moreover, such a famine were again to occur in Orissa as that 
of 1866-1867, there would be no doubt of the value of tliese fine 
canals. 

In tlie Madras presidency and in Mysore irrigation has long 
assumed a great importance, and the engineering works of 
the three great deltas of the Godavari, Kislna and Cauvery, 
the outcome of the genius and indefatigable enthusiasm of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, have always been quoted as showing what 
a boon irrigation is to a country. In 1878 the total area of 
irrigation in the Madras presidency amounted to about 5,000,000 
acres. The irrigation of the eight productive systems was 
1,680,178 acres, and the revenue Rx.739,778. In 1898 there 
were ten of these systems, with an irrigation area, as shown 


in progress, was estimated at Rx.1,596,682, and the extension by the accompanying table, of 2,685,(115 acres, and a revenue 


of irrigation at 660,563 acres. 

Turning from the basin of the. 
Indus to that of the Ganges, 
the commissioners appointed to 
report on the famine of 1896-1897 
found that in the country be¬ 
tween the Ganges and the ] umna 
little was left to be done beyond 
the completion of some distribu¬ 
tary channels. The Mast India 
Company ‘sgreat work, the Ganges 
canal, constructed between 1H40 
and 1854 lieforc there was a mile 
of railway open in India, still 
holds its place unsurpassed 
among later irrigation work for 
boldness of design and complete¬ 
ness of execution, a lasting monu¬ 
ment to the genius of .Sir Proby 
Cauticy, an officer of the Bengal 
Artillery, but a born engineer. 
Ever since 1870 consideration has 
been given to projects for irrigat¬ 
ing thefertile provinceol Oudli by 
means of a great canal to be drawn 


of Rx.1,163,268 : 
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3,1 U.009 
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636,880 



Grand 'Total . 

6,3.52,7.37 

2 ,IQ 4 ,OOI 

457,904 

1,736,097, 



from the river Sarda. The water is there in abundance, the land is 
well adapted for irrigation, but as there is a considerable rainfall, 
it is doubtful whether the scheme would prove remunerative, 
and a large section of the landowners have hitherto opposed it, as 
likely to waterlog the countrt’. Among the four protective works 
of irrigation which were said above to have irrigated 200,733 
acres in 1896-1897,000 of the most importanlis the Betwacanal, 
in the parched district of Bundelkhand. This canal has cost 
Kx,428,o86. and causes an annual loss to the state in interest 
and working expenses of about Rx.20,000. It irrigated, how¬ 
ever, in 1896 -1897 an area of 87,306 acres, raising crops valued 
at Rx.231,081, or half the cost of the canal, so it may be said 
to have justified its construction. A similar canal from the 
river Ken in the same district has been constructed. Pro¬ 
ceeding farther east, we find very satisfactory progress in the 
irrigal^in of southern Behar, effected by the costly system of 
canals drawn from the river Sone. In 1877-1878 these canals 
irrigated 241,790 acres. Rapid progress was not expected 
here, and 792,000 acres was calculated as being the maximum 
area that could be covered with the water supply available. 


In the three great deltas, and the small southern one that 
depends on the Srivaikuntum weir over the river Tumbrapami, 
extension and improvement works have been carried on. The 
Sangam and Pennar systems depend on two weirs on the river 
Pennar in the Nellore district, the former about 18 m. above 
and the latter just below the town of Nellore. The former 
irrigates on the left, the latter on the right bank of the river. 
This district suffered severely in the famine of 1877-1878, and 
the irrigation works were started in consequence. The Bariir 
tank system in the Salem district was also constructed after 
the famine of 1877-1878. As yet it has not fulfilled expectations. 
The Periyar selieme has for its object both the addition of 
new irrigation and the safeguarding of that which exists in 
the district of Madura, a plain watered by means of a great 
number of shallow tanks drawing their supply from a very 
uncertain river, the Vaigai. This river takes its rise on the 
eastern slopes of the Ghat range of mountains, and just opposite 
to it, on the western face of the range, is the source of the river 
Periyar. The rainfall on the we.st very much exceeds that on 
the east, and the Periyar used to find its way by a short torrent . 
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course to the sea, rendering no service to mankind. Its upper 
waters are now stemmed by a masonry dam 178 ft. high, forming 
a large lake, at the eastern end of which is a tunnel 5700 ft. 
long, piercing the watershed and discharging 1600 cub. ft. 
per second down the eastern side of the mountains intd the 
river Vaigai. No bolder or more original work of irrigation 
has been carried out in India, and the credit of it is due to 
Colonel J. Pennycuick, C.S.l. The dam and tunnel were works 
of unusual difficulty. The country was roadless and uninhabited 
save by wild beasts, and fever and cholera made sad havoc 
of the working parlies ; but it was successfully accomplished. 
The last of those given in the table above was not expected to 
be remunerative, liut it should prove a valuable protective 
against famine. The system consists of weirs over the rivers 
Gullcri, Mahanadi and Rushikulya in the backward province 
of Ganjam, south of Orissa. Prom these weirs flow canals 
altogether about 127 in. long, which, in connexion with two 
large reservoirs, are capable of irrigating 120,000 acres. In n)oi 
the works, though incomplete, already irrigated 67,318 acres. 

Tn addition to all these great engineering systems, southern 
India is covered with minor works of irrigation, some drawn 
from springs'in the sandy beds of rivers, some from the rainfall 
of i sq. m. ponded up in a valley. In other cases tanks arc 
fed from neighbouring streams, and the greatest ingenuity 
IS displayed in prei'enting the precious water from going to 
waste. 

Allusion has been already made to the canals of Sind. Klse- 
wherc in the Bombay presidency, in the Deccan and Gujarat, 
there are iewer facilities for irrigation than in other parts of 
India. The rivers are generally of uncertain volume. The 
cost of storage works is very great. The jxipulation is back¬ 
ward, and the black soil is of a nalure that in ordinary years 
can raise fair crops of cotton, millet and maize without artificial 
watering. Up to the end of 1806-1807 the capital .spent on the 
irrigation works of the Deccan and Gujarat was P,x.2.616,950. 
The area irrigaterl that year was 262,830 acres. The most 
important works are the Mulha and Nira canals in the Poona 
district. 

In Upjier Burma three productive irrigation works were 
planned ,at the opening of the century--the Mandalay, the 
Sliwebo, and the Mon canals, of which the first was estimated 
to cost Ux,323,280, and to irrigate 72,000 acres. The area 
estimated from the whole three projects is 262,000 acres, situated 
in the only part of Burma that is c-onsidered liable to famine. 

In 1901, after years of disastrous drought and famine, the 
government of India appointed a commission to e.xaminc 
throughout all India what could be done by irrigation to alleviate 
the horrors of famine. Up to that time it had been the principle 
of the government not to borrow money for the execution of 
irrigation works unless there was a reasonable expectation that 
within a few years they would give a return of q or 5 "/„ on the 
capital outlay. In icioi the government took larger views. 
It was found that although some irrigation works (cspei'iallv 
m the Bombay Deccan) would never yield a direct return of 
4 nr 5 "0, still in a famine year they might be the means of 
producing a crop which would go far to do away with the 
necessity for spending enormous sums on famine relief. In the 
Sholapur district of Bombay, for instance, about three years’ 
revenue was spent on relief during the famine of ipoi. An 
expenditure of ten vears’ revenue on irrigation works might 
have done away for all future lime with the necc.s.sity for the 
greater part of this outlay. The Irrigation Commission of 1901- 
1903 published a very exhaustive report after a careful study 
of every part of India. While emphatically asserting that 
irrigation alone could never prevent famine, they recommended 
an outlay of £45,000,000 spread over a period of 25 years. 

See also Aiwual Ref>orts 1 rni^aUon Drfiayimrnt Ltn at Governments of 
India ; Reports of the Indian lamin.' Commissions of rftpS, rSgX and 
iQoi : Sir Hanbury Brown, Irrigation, its Principles and Practice 
(T-oiirlon, 1907). 

VI. United States. —At the opening of the 20th century, 
. during Mr Roosevelt’s presidency, the new “ Conservation ” 


policy {i.e. conservation of natural resources by federal initiative 
and control), to which he gave so much impetus and encourage¬ 
ment, brought the extension of irrigation works in the United 
Slate* to the front in American statecraft (see Vrooman, Mr 
Roosevelt, Dynamic Geographer, 1909), Though the carrying 
out of this policy on a large scale was hampered by many 
difficulties, the subject was made definitely one of national 
importance. 

On account of the aridity of the climate throughout the greater 
part of the western third of the United States, the practice of 
agriculture is dependent upon an artificial supply of water. 
On most of the country west of the 97th meridian and extending 
to the Pacific Ocean le.ss than 20 in. of rain falls each year. 
The mo.st notable exceptions arc in the case of a narrow strip 
west of the Cascade Range and of some of the higher mountain 
masses. In ordinary year.s the climate is too dry for successful 
I'idlivation of the field crops, although under favourable condi¬ 
tions of soil and cultivation there are certain areas where cereals 
are grown by what is known as “ dry farming.” The progress 
in irrigation up to the end of the uilh century was spasmodic 
but on the whole steady. 'I’lie eleventh census of the United 
States, i8()o,'showed that 3,564,416 acres were irrigated in 18H9. 
’riiis included only the lands from which crops were produced. 
Be.sides this, there were probably 10 million acres under irriga¬ 
tion systems constructed in whole or in part. In 1899 the 
irrigated area in the arid states and territories was more than 
twice as great as in 18,89, the acreage being as lollows : 


Arizona . 

California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada . 

New Mexico 
Oregon . 

Utah 

Wasliington 
Wyoming 

Total . . 7,263,813 

In addition to the area above given, in 1899, 273,117 acres 
were under irrigation in the semi-arid region, east oi the states 
above mentioned and including portions of the states of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 
'I’lie greater part of these lands was irrigated by canals or ditches 
built by individuals acting singly or in co-operation with their 
neighbours, or by corporations. The national and state gos'crn- 
ments had not built any works of reclamation excepting where 
the federal government, through the Indian department, had 
constructed irrigation ditches for Indian tribes, notably the 
(’row Indians of Montana. A few of the state governments, 
such, for example, as Colorado, had built small rcscrvoir.s 
or portions of canals from internal improvement funds. 

'nic construction of irrigation canals and ditches was for the 
most part brought about by farmers joining to plough out or 
dig ditches from the rivers, descending on a gentle grade. Some 
of the corporations con.structingw’orks for the .sale of water built 
structures of notable size, such, for example, as the Sweet-water 
and Hemet dams of southern California, the Bear river canal 
of Utah, and the Arizona canal, taking water from Salt river, 
Arizona. The cost of bringing water to the land averaged 
about $8 per acre where the ordinary ditches were built. ’I’hc 
owners of extensive works were charged from I12 to $20 per 
acre and upwards for so-called “ water rights,” or the privilege 
to take water from the canal, this covering cost of construction. 
Besides the first cost of construction, the irrigator was usually 
called upon to pay annually a certain amount for maintenance, 
which might often be worked out by labour on the canal. The cost 
ranged from 50 cents to $1 per acre; or, with incorporatsd com¬ 
panies, from $1-50 to $2-50 per acre and upwards. The largest 
expense for water rights and for annual maintenance was in¬ 
curred in southern California, where the character of the crops, 
such as citrus fruits, and the scarcity of the water make possible 
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expensive construction and heavy charges. The legal expense 
for the maintenance of water rights was often large because 
of the interminable suits brought during the times of water 
•scarcity. The laws regarding water in most of the arid states 
were indefinite or contradictory, being based partly on the 
cominon law regarding riparian rights, and partly upon the 
Spanish law allowing diversion of water from natural streams. 
Few fundamental principles were established, except in the 
case of the state of Wyoming, where an official was charged with 
the duty of ascertaining the amount of water in the streams and 
apportioning this to the claimants in the order of their priority 
of appropriation for beneficial use. 

It may be said that, up to the year 1900, irrigation progressed j 
to such an extent that there remained few ordinary localities 
where water could not be easily or cheaply diverted from creeks 
and rivers for the cultivation of farms. The claims for the avail¬ 
able supply from small streams, however, exceeded the water 
to be had in the latter part of the irrigating season. There 
remained large rivers and opportunities for water storage 
which could lie brought under irrigation at considerable expense. 
’J’he large canals and reservoirs built by corporations had rarely 
been successful from a financial standpoint, and irrigation con¬ 
struction during llie latter part of the decade 1890-1899 was 
relatively small. Owing to the difficulty and expense of securing 
water from running streams by gravity systems, a great 
variety of methods were dci cloped of pumping water by wind¬ 
mills, gasoline or hot-air engines, and steam. Ordinary recipro¬ 
cating pumps were commonly employed, and also air lifts and 
similar devices for raising great quantities of water to a height 
of from 20 to 50 ft. For greater depths the cost was usually 
pnihibitivc. Throughout the Great Plains region, cast of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the broad valleys to the west, wind¬ 
mills were extcn.sively used, each pumping water for from 1 to 
5 acres of cultivated ground. In a few localities, notablv in 
.Siiulh Dakota, the \’akima valley of Washington, San Joaquin, 
and San Jlemardino valleys of ('alifornia, San l.uis valley of 
Golorado, and I'tah valley of Utah, water from artesian wells 
was also used for the irrigation of from 1 to 160 acres. The total 
acreage supplied bv siicli means was probably less than 1 % of 
that watered by gravity .systems. 

'file development of irrigation was in part retarded by the 
improper or wasteful use of water. On permeable soils, especially 
those of the terrace lands along the vallcvs, the soluble salts 
commonly known us alkali were gradually leached out and 
carried by the percolating waters towards the lower lands, 
where, reaching the .surface, the alkali was left as a glistening 
crust or as pools of inkv blackness. Farms adjacent to the rivers 
were for a time increased in richness by the alkaline .salts, 
which in diffuse form might be valuable plant foods, and then 
suddenly become valueless when the concentration of alkali 
had reached a degree beyond that which the ordinary plants 
would endure. 

The situation as regards the further progre.ss of irrigation 
on a large scale was however dominated in the early years of 
the 20th century by the new Conservation policy. Mr Roosevelt 
brought the whole subject before Congress in his message of 
the 'trd of December 1901, and thereby started what seemed 
likely to be a new .sphere of Federal initiative and control. 
After referring to the effects of forests (.see Forests and 
F'orestry) on water-supply, he went on as follows ;— 

'' The forests alone cannot fully regulate and conserve the waters of 
tlie arid regions. Great storage works are necessary to equalize the 
flow of the streams and to .save the flood waters. Their construction 
has been conclusively shown to be an undertaking too va.st for private 
effort. Nor can it be best accomplished by the individual states 
acting alone. 

" Far-reaching interstate problems are involved, and the re¬ 
sources of single states would often be inadequate. It is properly 
a naties^I function, at least in some of its features. It is as right for 
the National Government to make the streams and rivers of the arid 
regions useful by engineering works for water storage, as to make 
useful the rivers and harbours of the humid regions by engineering 
works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the 
headquarters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present policy 


of river control, under which levees are built on the lower reaches of 
the same streams. 

" The government should construct and maintain these reservoirs 
as it does other public works. Where their purpose is to regulate the 
flow^f streams, the water should be turned freely into the channels 
in the dry season, to take the same course under the same laws as the 
natural flow. 

“ The recla.nation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a 
different problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of 
streams. The object of the government is to dispose of the land to 
settlers who will build homes upon it. To accomplish the object 
water must be brought within their reach. 

“ The reclamation and seUloment of the arid lands will enrich 
every portion oi our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The 
increased demand for manufactured articlcK will stimulate industrial 
j production, while wider home markets and the trade of Asia will 
j consume the larger food supjilies and eflectually prevent Western 
j competition with F,astern agriculture. Indeed, the products of 
nrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuilding local centres of 
mining and other industries, which would otherwise not come into 
I existence at all. Our people as a whole will profit, for successful 
j huine-makmg is hut another name for the upbuilding of the nation." 

In 1902, by Act of Congress, a “ reclimation fund ’’ was 
created from moneys received from the sale of public lands ; 
it was to be u.sed under a “ Reclamation Service ” (part of the 
Department of the Interior) for the reclamation of and lands. 
The “ Truekee-Carson project ” lor irrigation in Nevada was 
immediately begun. About thirty other government projects 
were, taken in hand under the new Reclamation Service, 
in some cases involving highly interesting engineering 
problems, as in the Uneompahgre Project in Colorado. Here 
the Uneompahgre and Gunnison rivers flowed parallel, about 
10 m. apart, with a mountain range 2000 ft. high between them. 
The Uncompaghre, with only a small amount of water, flowed 
through a broad and fertile valley containing several hundred 
thousand acres of cultivable soil. The Gunnison, with far more 
water, flowed through a canyon with very little land. The 
problem was to get the water from the Gunnison over the 
mountain range into the Uneompahgre ^•alley ; and a tunnel, 

6 m. long, was cut through, resulting in 1909 in 148,000 acres 
of land being irrigated and thrown open to settlers. Similarly, 
near Yuma in Arizona, a project was undertaken for carrying 
the waters of the main canal on the California side under the 
Colorado river by a siphon. In the report for 1907 of the 
Reclamation Service it was stated that it had dug 1881 m. of 
canals, some carrying whole rivers, like the Truckee river in 
Nevada and the North Platte in V\ yoming, and had erected 
281 large structures, including the great dams in Nevada and 
the Minidoka dam (80 ft. high and 650 ft. long) in Idaho. As 
the result of the operations eight new towns had been established, 
100 m. of branch railroads constructed, and 14,000 people 
settled in what had been the desert. 

A White House ronlerence of governors ot states wa.s heki at 
Washington in May 1909, which diew up a " declaration ol 
principles " for the conservation of natural resources, recomineinling 
the appointment of a commi.ssion by each state to co-operale with 
one another and with the l ederal government; and I y Hie end of 
the year thirty-six states had appointed Con.servation committees. 
Thus, in the first decade of llie 2otli century a great advance had 
been made in the way m which the wiiole problem w'as being viewed 
in America, though the very immensity of the problem of bringing 
the Federal power to bear on operations on so vast a scale, involving 
the limitation of private land speculation in important areas, still 
presented political dilhcultics of considerable magnitude. 

IRULAS (“ Beniglited ones,” from Tamil, tral, “ darkness ”), 
a semi-Hinduized forest-tribe ol southern India, who are found 
mainly in North Arcot, Chingleput, South Arcol, Trichinopoly, 
and the Malabar Wynaad. The typical Irulas of the Nilgiris 
live a wild life on the lower slopes of those hills. At the 1901 
census this branch of the Irulas numbered : 9 i.';> while the total 
of so-called Irulas was returned at 86,087. 

See J. W. Breeks, Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris (1873) ; NUgiri 
Manual, i. 214-217 ; North Arcot Manual, i. 248-249. 

IRUN, a frontier town of northern Spam, in the province of 
Guipuzcoa, on the left bank of the river Bidassoa, opposite the 
French village of Hendaye. Pop. (190°) 991*. Irun is the 
northern terminus of the Spanish Northern railway, and a • 
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thriving industrial town, with ironworks, tan-yards, potteries 
and paper mills. Its principal buildings arc the fee Renaissance 
parish church and the fnrtress-like 17th-century town hall. It 
derives its pro.sperity from the fact that it is the most important 
custom-house in Spain for the overland trade with the re*st of 
Europe. Irun is also on the chief highway for travellers and 
mails. It is the terminus of .some important narrow-gauge 
miriing rmlways and steam tramways, which place it in communi¬ 
cation with the mining districts of Guipiizcoa and Navarre, and 
with the valuable oak, pine and beech forests of both provinces. 
There are hot mineral springs in the town. 

IRVINE, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and seaport 
of Ayrshire, Scotland. Pop. (lyoi) (7607. It is .situated on the 
north bank of the estuary of the Irvme, 2oi m. S.VV. of Glasgow 
by the Caledonian railway, with a station also on the Glasgow 
& .South Western railway. It is connected with the suburb 
of I'ullartun on the south side of the river by a stone bridge, 
which was built in i 74 f> and widened in 1827. Alexander II. 
granted it a charter, which was confirmed by Robert Bruce. 
Towards the end of the 17th century it was reckoned the thirrl 
shipping port in Scotland (Port Gl.asgow and Leith bring the 
leaders), and though its importance m this respect declined 
owing to the partial silling-up of the harbour, its water-borne 
trarle revived after 1875, the sandy bar having been removed 
and the wharfage extended and improved. The public buildings 
include the town hall, academy (1814) and fever hospital. The 
principal historical remains arc the square tower of Stanecastle 
and the ancient Seagate Castle, which contains some good speci¬ 
mens of Norman architecture. The mdu.strics include engine¬ 
making, shipbuilding, iron- and brass-founding, the manufacture 
of chemicals, brewing and soap-making. Irvine unites with 
Ayr, Campbeltown, Inveraray and Oban in sending one memlier 
to parliarnent. The exports consist principally of coal, iron 
and chemical products, and the imports of grain, timlier, lime¬ 
stone, ores and general produce. At I Iregiiokn, 2 m, to the S.E. 
(pop. 1155) coal and iron are W'orked. 

IRVING, EDWARD (1792-18,34), .Scottish church divine, 
generally regarded as the founder of the “ Catholic Apostolic 
Church” (q.v.), was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, on the 4th 
of August 1792. By his father’s side, who followed the occupa¬ 
tion of a tanner, he was descended from a family long known 
in the district, and the purity of whose Scottish lineage had been 
tinged by alliance with J'rench Protestant refugees ; but it 
was from his mother's race, the Lo'wthers, farmers or small pro¬ 
prietors in Annandale, that he seems to have derived the most 
distinctive features of his personality. The first stage of his 
education was patised at a school kept by “ Peggy Paine,” a 
relation of the well-known author of the A^e of Reason, after 
which he entered the Annan academy, taught by Mr Adam 
Hope, of whom there is a graphic sketch in the Reminiscemes 
of Thomas Carlyle. At the age of thirteen he entered the 
university-of Edinburgh, fn 1809 he graduated M.A. ; and in 
1810, on the recommendation of Sir ,Tohn Iz'slie, he was chosen 
master of an academy newly established at Haddington, where 
he became the tutor of Jane Welsh, afterwards famous as Mrs 
Carlyle. He became engaged in 1812 to Isabella Martin, whom 
in 1823 he married ; but it may be at once stated here that 
meanwhile he gradually fell in love with Jane Welsh, and she i 
with him. He tried to get out of his engagement with Miss 
Martin, but was prevented by her family. If he had married 
Miss Welsh, his life, as well as hers, would have lieen very dif¬ 
ferent. It was Irving who in 1821 introduced Carlyle to her. 

His appointment at Haddington he exchanged for a similar 
one at Kirkcaldy in 1812. C ompleting his divinity studies by a 
scries of partial sessions, he was “ licensed ” to preach in June. 
181,3, but continued to discharge his schola.stic duties for three 
years. He devoted his leisure, not only to mathematical and 
physical science, but to a course of reading in English literature, 
his bias towards the antique in sentiment and style being 
strengthened by a perusal of the older classics, among whom 
Richard Hooker was his favourite author. At the same time 
hi.s love of the marvellous found gratification in the wonders 


of the Arabian Nights, and it is further characteristically related 
of him that he used to carry continually in his waistcoat pocket 
a miniature copy of Ossian, passages from which he frequently 
recitwl with “ sonorous elocution and vehement gesticulation.” 

In the summer of 1818 he resigned his mastership, and, in 
order to increase the probability of obtaining a permanent 
appointment in the church, took up his residence in Edinburgh. 
Although his exceptional method of address seems to have gained 
him the qualified approval of certain dignitaries of the church, 
the prospect of his obtaining a settled charge seemed as remote 
as ever, and he was meditating a missionary tour in Persia when 
his departure was arrested by steps taken by Dr Chalmers, 
which, after considerable delay, resulted, in October 1819, in 
Irving being appointed his assistant and missionary in St John’s 
parish, Gla.sgow. Except in the case of a select few, Irving’s 
preaching awakened little interest among the congregation of 
Chalmers, Chalmers himself, with no partiality for its bravuras 
and flourishes, comparing it to “ Italian music, appreciated only 
by connoisseurs ”; but as a missionary among the poorer 
classes he wielded an influence that was altogether unique. The 
benediction “ Peace be to this house,” with which, in accordance 
with apostolic usage, he greeted every dwelling he entered, was 
not inappropriate to his figure and aspect, and it is said “ took 
the people’s attention wonderfully,” the more especially after 
the magic, of his personality found opportunity to reveal itself 
in close and homely intercourse. This half-success in a sub¬ 
ordinate sphere was, however, so far from coinciding with his 
aspirations that he had again, in the winter of 1821, begun to 
turn his attention towards missionaiy labour in the East, when 
the possibility of fulfilling the dream of his life was suddenly 
revealed to him by an invitation from the Caledonian church, 
Hatton Garden, London, to “ make trial and proof ” of his 
gifts before the “ remnant of the congregation which held 
together.” Over that charge he was ordained in ]uly 1822. 
Some years previously he had expressed his conviction that 
” one of the chief needs of the age was to make inroad after the 
alien, to bring in the votaries of fashion, of literature, of senti¬ 
ment, of policy and of rank, who are content in their several 
idolatries to do without piety to God and love to Him whom He 
hath sent”; and, with an abruptness which must have produced 
on him at first an effect almost astounding, he now had the 
satisfaction of beholding these various v-otaries thronging to 
hear from his lips the words of wisdom which would deliver them 
from their several idolatries and remodel tlieir lives according 
to the fashion of apostolic times. 

This sudden leap into popularity seems to have been occasioned 
in connexion with a veiled allusion to Irving’s striking eloquence 
made in the House of Commons by Canning, who had been 
induced to attend his church from admiration of an expression 
in one of his prayers, quoted to him by Sir James Mackintosh. 
His commanding stature, the symmetry of his form, the dark 
and melancholy beauty of his countenance, rather rendered 
j piquant than impaired by an oblicpiity of vision, produced an 
imposing impression even before his deep and powerful voice 
had given utterance to its melodious thunders ; and harsh and 
superficial half-truths enunciated with surpassing ease and 
grarce of gesture, and not only with an air of absolute conviction 
but with the authority of a prophetic messenger, in tones whose 
magical fascination was inspired by an earnestness beyond 
all imitation of art, acquired a plausibility and importance 
which, at least while the orator spoke, made his audience entirely 
forgetful of their preconceived objections against them. The 
subject-matter of his orations, and his peculiar treatment of 
his themes, no doubt also, at least at first, constituted a con¬ 
siderable part of his attractive influence. He had specially 
prepared himself, as he thought, for “ teaching imaginative 
men, and political men, and legal men, and scientific men who 
bear the world in hand ” ; and he did not attempt to w#i their 
attention to abstract and worn-out theological arguments, 
but discussed the opinions, the poetry, the politics, the manners 
and customs of the time, and this not with philosophical com¬ 
prehensiveness, not in terms of warm eulog>' or measured blame. 
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but ol severe satire varied by fierce denunciation, and with 
a specific minuteness which was concerned primarily with 
individuals. A fire of criticism from pamphlets, newspapers and 
reviews opened on his volume of Orattms, published in.j82,'5 ; 
but the excitement produced was merely superficial and essen¬ 
tially evanescent. Though cherishing a strong antipathy to the 
received ecclesiastical formulas, Irving's great aim was to revive 
the antique style of thought and sentiment which had hardened 
into these formulas, and by this means to supplant the new 
influences, the accidental and temporary moral shortcomings 
of which he detected with instinctive certainty, but whose pro¬ 
found and real tendencies were utterly beyond the reach of his 
conjecture. Being thus radically at variance with the main 
current of the thought of his time, the failure of the commission 
he had undertaken was sooner or later inevitable ; and shortly 
after the opening of his new church in Regent Square in 1827, 
he found that “ fashion had taken its departure,” and the 
church, “ though always well filled,” was ” no longer crowded.” 
By this desertion his self-esteem, one of his strongest passions, 
though curiously united with singular sincerity and humility, 
was doubtless hurt to the quick; but the wound inflicted was 
of a deeper and deadlier kind, for it confirmed him finally in 
his despair of the world’s gradual amelioration, and established 
his tendency towards supematuralism. 

Kor years the subject of prophecy had occupied much of 
his thoughts, and his belief in the near approach of the second 
advent had received such wonderful corroboration by the 
perusal of the work of a Jesuit priest, writing under the assumed 
Jewish name of Juan Josnfat Ben-Kzra, that in 1827 he published 
a translation of it, accompanied with an eloquent preface. 
Probably the religious opinions of Irving, onginally in some 
respects more catholic and truer to human nature than generally 
prevailed in ecclesiastical circles, had gained breadth and 
comprehensiveness from his intercourse with Coleridge, but 
gradually his chief interest in Coleridge’s philosophy centred 
round that which was mystical and obscure, and to it in all 
likelihood may be traced his initiation into the doctrine of 
milicnarianism. The first stage of his later development, 
which resulted in Hit establishment of the “ Irvingite ” or 
” Holy (iatholic Apostolic Church,” in 1832, was associated 
with conferences at his friend Henry Drummond's scat at 
Alburv’ concerning unfulfilled prophecy, followed by an almost 
exclusive study of the prophetical books and especially of the 
Apor.alypse, and by several series of sermons on prophecy both 
in London and the provinces, his apocalyptic lectures in 1828 
more than crowding the largest churches of Edinburgh in the 
early summer mornings. In 1830, however, there was opened 
up to his ardent imagination a new vista into spiritual things, 
a new hope for the age in which he lived, by the seeming actual 
revival in a remote corner of Scotland of those apostolic gifts 
of prophecy and healing which he had already in 1828 persuaded 
himself had only been kept in abeyance by the absence of faith. 
.\t once he welcomed the new “ power ” with an unquestioning 
evidence which could be shaken by neither the remonstrances 
or desertion of liis dearest friends, the recantation of some of 
the principal agents of the “ gifts,” his own declension into a 
comparatively subordinate position, the meagre and barren 
results of the manifestations, nor their general rejection both 
by the church and the world. His excommunication by the 
presbytery of London, in 1830, for publishing his doctrines 
regarding the humanity of Jesus Christ, and the condemnation 
of these opinions by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in the following year, were secondary episodes which 
only affected the main issue of his career in so far as they tended 
still further to isolate him from the sympathy of the church ; 
but the ‘‘ irregularities'’ connected with the manifestation of 
the “ gifts ” gradually estranged the majority of his own congre- 
gation^and on the complaint of the trustees to the presbytery 
of London, whose authority they had formerly rejected, he was 
declared unfit to remain the minister of the National Scotch 
Church of Regent Square. After he and those who adhered 
to him (describing themselves as of the Holy Catholic Apostolic 


Church) had in 1832 removed to a new building in Newman 
Street, he was in Match 1833 deposed from the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland by the presbytery of Annan on the original 
charge of heresy. With the sanction of the “ power " he was 
no'X after some delay reordained ‘‘ chief pastor of the church 
assembled in Newman Street,” but unremitting labours and 
ceaseless spiritual excitement soon completely exhausted the 
springs of his vital energy. He died, worn out and wasted 
with labour and absorbing care, while still in the prime of life, 
on the 7th of December 1834. 

The writings of Edward Irving published during his lifetime were 
hor tht Oracles of God, tour Orations (1823) ! Por Judgment to come 
(1823) ; Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed (182b) ; Sermons^ &c. 
(3 vqis., 1828); Exposition of the Book of Bevelaiion (1831); an intro¬ 
duction to a tran.slation of Ben-Ezra; and an introduction to 
Home’s Commentary on the Psalms. His collected works were pub¬ 
lished in 5 volumes, edited by Gavin Carlyle. See also the article 
Catholic Apostolic Chubch. 

The Life of Edward Ireing, by Mrs Oliphant, appeared in 1802 in 
2 vols. Among a large number of biographies piibuslied jweviously, 
that by Washington Wilks (1854) has some merit. See also Hazlitt’s 
Sptnt of the Age ; Coleridge's Notes on English Divines ; Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies, and Carlyle’s Ileminisiences, vol. j. (1881). 

IRVING, SIR HENRY (1838-1905), English actor, whose 
original name was John Brodribb, was born at Keinton-Mande- 
ville, Somerset, on the 6th of February 1838. After a few years’ 
schooling he became a clerk to a firm of East India merchants 
in London, but he soon gave up a commercial career and 
started a,s an actor. On the 29th of .September 1856 he made his 
first appearance at Sunderland as Gaston, duke of Orleans, 
in Bulwer Lytton’s Kichelieu, billed as Henry Irving. This 
name he eventually assumed by royal lieence. For ten years 
he went through an arduous training in various provincial 
stock companies, acting in more than five hundred parts, Bv 
degrees his ability gained recognition, and in 1866 he obtained 
an engagement at the St James’s Theatre, Ixindon, to play 
Doricourt in The Belle’s Stratagem. A year later he joined the 
company of the newly-opened Queen's Theatre, where he acted 
with Charles Wyndham, J. L. Toole, Lionel Brough, John 
Clayton, Mr and Mrs Alfred \Mgan, Ellen 'ferry and Nelly 
Farren. This was followed by short engagements at the Hay- 
market, Drury Lane and Gaiety. At last he made his first con¬ 
spicuous success as Digby Grant in James Alhery’s Ihc Two 
Roses, which was produced at the Vaudeville on the 4th of 
June 1870 and ran for 300 nights. In 1871 he began his 
association with the Lyceum Theatre by an engagement under 
Bateman’s management. The fortunes of the house were at a 
low ebb when the tide was turned by Irving's immediate success 
as Mathias in The Bells, a version of Erckmann-Chatrian’.s Le 
Jut I Pclonats by Leopold Lewis. The play ran for 150 nights. 
With Miss Bateman, Irving was seen in W. G. Wills's Charles I. 
and Eugene Aram, in Rieheheu, and in 1874 in Hamlet. The 
unconventionality of this last performance, during a run of 
200 nights, aroused keen discussion, and singled him out as the 
most interesting English actor of his day. In 1875, still with 
Miss Bateman, he was seen as Macbeth ; in 1876 as Othello, 
and as Philip in Tennyson’s Queen Mary ; in 1877 in Richard III. 
and The Lyons Mail. 

In 1878 Irving opened the Lyceum under his own management. 
With Ellen Terry as Ophelia and Portia, he revived Hamlet and 
produced The Merchant of Venice (1879). His Shylock was as 
much discussed as his Hamlet had been, the dignity with which 
he invested the Jew marking-a departure from the traditional 
interpretation of the role, and pleasing some as much as it 
offended others. After the production of Tennyson’s The Cup, 
a revival of Othello (in which Irving played lago to the Othello 
of Edwin Booth) and of Romeo and Juliet, there began a period 
at the Lyceum which had a potent effect on the English stage. 
The Lyceum stage management, and the brillianc)' of its ^oduc- 
tions in scenery, dressing and accessories, were revelations in 
the art of nUse-en-seene. Much Ado about Nothing (1882) was 
followed by Twelfth Night (1884), Olivia —an adaptation of 
Goldsmith’s Viear of Wakefield by W. G. Wills (1885 ); Faust 
(1886); Macbeth (1888); The Dead Heart, by Watts Phillips* 
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(1889); and liavenswood —Herman Merivale's dramatic version 
of Scott's Hride oj Lammermoor (1890). Fine assumptions in 1892 
of the characters of Wolsey in Henry VIII. and of King Lear 
were followed in 1893 by a striking and dignified performance 
of Becket in Tennyson’s play of that name. During these ^ears 
too, Irving, with the whole Lyceum company,paid several visits to 
America, which met with conspicuous success, and were repeated 
in succeeding years. The chief remaining novelties at the Lyceum 
during Irving’s sole managership (the theatre passed, at the 
beginning of 1899, into the hands of a limited liability company) 
were Comyns ('art’s Kiny Arlkur in t8(>5 ; Cymbeline, in which 
Irving played lachimo, in 1896; Sardou’s Madame Sans-Gene 
in 1897 : Peter the Great, a play by Laurence Indng, the actor's 
.second son, in 1898 ; and Conan Doyle’s IFa/cr/m; (1894). The 
new ref^ime at the Lyceum was signalized by the production of 
Sardou’s Rahes/nerre in i89(), in which Irving reappeared after 
a serious illness, and in 1901 by an ekil.iorate revival of Coriolanm. 
Irving's only subsequent production in London was Sardou’s 
Dante (1903), a vast spectacular drama, staged at Drury Lane. 
Me died “on tour’’ at Bradford on the 13th of October 1905, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Both on and off the stage Irving always maintained a high 
ideal of his profession, and in 1895 he receiv'cd the honour of 
knighihood, the first ever accorded an actor. He was also the 
recipient of honorary degrees from the universities of Dublin, 
Cambridge and Glasgow. His acting, apart from his genius 
as a presenter of plays, divided criticism, opinions differing as 
to the extent to which his mannerisms of voice and deportment 
interfered with or assisted the expression of his ideas. So strongly 
marked a personality as his could not help giving its own colour¬ 
ing to whatever part he might assume, but the richness and 
originality of this colouring at its l.iest cannot be denied, any 
more than the spirit anrl intellect which characterizerl his render¬ 
ings, At the least, extraordinary versatility must be conceded 
to an actor who could satisfy exacting audiences in roles so 
widely different as Digby Grant and Louis XL, Rich.ard III. and 
Becket, Benedick and .Shylock, Mathias and Dr Primrose. 

Sir Henry Irving had two sons, Harry Brodribb (b. 1870) 
and Laurence (b. 1872). They were educated for other walks 
of life, the former for the bar, and the latter for the diplomatic 
•service ; but both turned to the stage, and the elder, who had 
already established himself as the most prominent of the younger 
English actors at the time of his father’s death, went into 
management on his own account. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1859), American man of letters, 
was born at New York on the 3rd of April 1783. Both his 
parents were immigrants from Great Britain, his father, originally 
an officer in the merchant service, but at the time of Irving’s 
birth a considerable merchant, having come from the Orkneys, 
and his mother from Falmouth. Irving was intended for the 
legal profession, but his studies were interrupted by an illness 
necessitating a voyage to Europe, in the course of which he pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Rome, and made the acquaintance of Washington 
Allston. He was called to the bar upon his return, but made 
little effort to practise, preferring to amuse himself with literary 
ventures. I’he first of these of any importance, a satirical 
miscellany entitled Salmagundi, or the Whim-Whams and 
Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff and others, written in conjunction 
with his brother William and J. K, Paulding, gave ample proof 
of his talents as a humorist. These were still more conspicuously 
displayed in his next attempt, A History of New York from the 
Heginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by 
“ Diedrich Knickerbocker” (2 vols.. New York, 1809). The 
satire of Salmagundi had been principally local, and the original 
design of “ Knickerbocker’s ” History was only to burlesque a 
pretentious disquisition on the history' of the city in a guide- 
liook by 1)t .Samuel Mitchell. The idea expanded as Irving 
proceeded, and he ended by not merely satirizing the pedantry 
of local antiquaries, but by creating a distinct literary type 
out of the solid Dutch burgher whose phlegm had long been an 
object of ridicule to the mercurial Americans. Though far from 
'the most finished of Irving’s productions, “Knickerbocker” 


manifests the most original power, and is the most genuinely 
national in its quaintness and drollery. The very tardiness and 
prolixity of the story are skilfully made to heighten the humorous 
effect. 

Upon the death of his father, Irving had become a sleeping 
partner in his brother's commercial house, a branch of which 
was established at Liverpool. This, combined with the restora¬ 
tion of peace, induced him to visit England in 1815, when he found 
the stability of the firm seriously compromised. After some 
years of ineffectual struggle it became bankrupt. This mis¬ 
fortune compelled Irving to resume his pen as a means of sub¬ 
sistence. His reputation had preceded him to Eingland, and the 
curiosity naturally excited by the then unwonted apparition 
of a successful American author procured him admission into 
the highest literary circles, where his popularity was eii.sured 
by his amiable temper and polished manners. As an American, 
moreover, he stood aloof from the political and literary disputes 
which then divided England. Campbell, Jeffrey, Moore, .Scott, 
were counted among his friends, and the last-named zealously 
recommended him to the publisher Murray, who, after at first 
refusing, consented (1820) to bring out The Sketch Hook of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. (7 pts., New York, 1819-1820). The 
most interesting part of this work is the description of an English 
Christmas, which displays a delicate humour not unworthy 
of the writer's evident model Addison. Some stories and 
sketches on American themes contribute to give it variety ; 
of these Rip van Winkle is the most remarkable. It speedily 
obtained the greatest success on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Bracebridge Hall, or the Humourists (2 vols., New ^'ork), a work 
purely English in subject, followed in 1822, and showed to what 
account the American observer had turned his experience of 
English country life. The humour is, nevertheless, much more 
English than American, Tales of a Traveller (4 pts.) appeared 
in 1824 at Philadelphia, and Irving, now in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, determined to enlarge his sphere of observation hv a 
journey on the continent. After a long course of travel he 
settled down at Madrid in the house of the American consul 
Rich. His intention at the time was to translate the Coleccion 
de los I'nqe.t y Descuhrtmtentos (Madrid, 1825-1837)0! Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete ; finding, however, that this was 
rather a collection of valuable materials than a systematic 
biography, he determined to compose a biography of his own 
by its assistance, supplemented by independent researches in 
the Spanish archives. His History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (London, 4 vols ) appeared in 1828, and 
obtained a merited success. The Voyages and Discoveries of 
the Companions of Columbus (Philadelphia, 1831) followed ; 
and a prolonged residence in the south of Spain gave Irving 
materials for two highly picturesque books, A Chronicle of the 
Crmquest of Granada from the MS.S. of [an imaginary] Fray 
.dntomo Agapida (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1829), and The Alhambra : 
a series of tales and sketches of the Moors and Spaniards (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1832). Previous to their appearance he had been 
appointed secretary to the embassy at London, an office as 
purely complimentary to his literary ability as the legal degree 
which he about the same time received from the university of 
Oxford. 

Returning to the United States in 1832, after seventeen 
years’ absence, he found his name a household word, and himself 
universally honoured as the first American who had won for his 
country recognition on equal terms in the literary republic. 
After the rush of feles and public compliments had subsided, 
he undertook a tour in the western prairies, and returning to the 
neichbourhood of New York built for himself a delightful retreat 
on the Hudson, to which he gave the name of “ Sunnyside.” 
His acquaintance with the New York millionaire John Jacob 
Astor prompted his next important work —Astoria (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1836), a history of the fur-trading setligment 
founded by Astor in Oregon, deduced with singular literary 
ability from dry commercial records, and, without laboured 
attempts at word-painting, evincing a remarkable faculty for 
bringing scenes and incidents vividly before the eye. The 
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Adventures of Captain Bmmeville (London and Philadelphia, 
*® 37 )) based upon the unpublished memoirs of a veteran explorer, 
was another work of the same class. In 1842 Irving was appointed 
ambassador to Spain. He spent lour years in the coantry, 
without this time turning his residence to literary account; 
and it was not until two years after his return that Forster’s 
life of Goldsmith, by reminding him of a slight essay of his own 
which he now thought too imperfect by comparison to be 
included among his collected writings, stimulated him to the 
production of his Life of Oliver Goldsmith, with Selections from 
his Writings (2 vols.. New York, 1849). Without pretensions 
to original research, the book displays an admirable talent for 
employing existing material to the best effect. The same may 
be said of The Lives of Mahomet and his Successors (New York, 

2 vols., 1849-1850). Here as elsewhere Irving correctly dis¬ 
criminated the biographer’s province from the historian’s, and 
leaving the philosophical investigation of cause and effect to 
writers of Gibbon’s calibre, applied himself to represent the 
picturesque features of the age as embodied in the actions and 
utterances of its most characteristic representatives. His last 
days were devoted to his Life of George Washington (5 vols., 
1855-1859, New York and London), undertaken in an enthusi¬ 
astic spirit, but which the author found exhausting and his 
readers tame. His genius required a more poetical theme, 
and indeed the biographer of Washington must be at least a 
potential soldier and statesman. Irving just lived to complete 
this work, dying of heart disease at Sunnyside, on the 28th 
of November 1859. 

Although one of the chief ornaments of American literature, 
Irving is not characteristically American. But he is one of the 
few authors of his period who really manifest traces of a vein 
of national peculiarity which might under other circumstances 
have been productive. “ Knickerbocker’s ” History of New 
York, although the air of mock solemnity which constitutes the 
staple of Its humour is peculiar to no literature, manifests never¬ 
theless a power of reproducing a distinct national type. Had 
circumstances taken Irving to the West, and placed him amid a 
society teeming with quaint and genial eccentricity, he might 
possibly have been the first Western humorist, and his humour 
might have gained in depth and richness. In England, on the 
other hand, everything encouraged his natural fastidiousness; 
he became a refined writer, hut by no means a robust one. 
His biographies liear the stamp of genuine artistic intelligence, 
equally remote from compilation and disquisition. In execution 
they are almost faultless ; the narrative is easy, the style 
pellucid, and the writer’s judgment nearly always in accordance 
with the general verdict of history. Witliout ostentation or 
affectation, he was exquisite in all things, a mirror of loyalty, 
courtesy and good taste in all his literary connexions, and 
exemplary in all the relations of domestic life. He never married, 
remaining true to the memory of an early attachment blighted 
by death. 

The principal edition of Irving’s works is the ’’ Geoffrey Crayon.” 
published at New York in 1880 in 26 vols. His Life and Letters was 
published by his nephew Pierre M. Irving (London, i8fi2 1864, 
vols.; German abridgment by Adolf Laun, Berlin, 1870, 2 vols.) 
here is a good deal of miscellaneous information in a compilation 
entitled Irvtngiana (New York, i860); and W. C. Bryant's memorial 
oration, though .somewhat too uniformly laudatory, may be con¬ 
sulted with advantage. It was republished in Studies of Irvine (1880) 
along with C. Dudley Warner's introduction to the " Geoffrey 
Crayon " edition, and Mr G. P. Putnam's personal reminiscences of 
Irvmg, which originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. Sec also 
Washington Irving (iSSi), in' C. D, Warner, m the " American Men 
of Letters" series; H. R. Haweis, American Humourists (London, 
1883). (R. G.) 

IfiVINGTON, a town of Essex county. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
bordering on the S.W, side of Newark. Pop. (1900) 5255, of 
whom 995 were foreign - born ; (1905. state census) 7180. 
Irvington is served by the Lehigh Valley railroad and by electric 
railway*to Newark. It is principally a residential suburb of 
Newark, but it has a small smelter (for gold and silver), and 
various manufactures, including textile working machinery, 
measuring rules and artisans’ tools. There are large strawberry 
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farms here. Irvington was settled near the close of the 17th 
century, and was called Camptown until 1852, when the present 
name was adopted in honour of Washington Irving. It wm 
inewporated as a village in 1874, and as a town in 1898. 

ISAAC (Hebrew for “ he laughs,” on explanatory references to 
the name, see Abraham), the only child of Abraham and*Sarah, 
was bom when his parents were respectively a hundred and 
ninety years of age (Gen. xvii. 17). Like his father, Isaac lived a 
nomadic pastoral life, but within much narrower local limits, south 
of Beersheba (Gen. xxvi., on the incidents here recorded, see 
Abimelech). After the death of his mother, when he was forty 
years old, he married Rebekah the Aramaean, by whom after 
twenty years of married life he became the father of Esau and 
Jacob. He died at the age of one hundred and eighty.* “ Isaac ” 
is u.sed as a synonym for " Israel ” by Amos (-vii. 9, 16), who 
also bears witness to the importance of Beersheba as a sanctuary'. 
It was in this district, at the well Beer - Lahai - roi, that Isaac 
dwelt (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. ii), and the place was famous for an 
incident in the life of Hagar (xvi. 14). This was perhaps the 
original scene of the striking episode. “ in the land of Moriah,” 
when at the last moment he was by angelic interposition released 
from the altar on which he was about to be .sacrificed by his 
father in obedience to a divine command (Gen. xxii).** The 
narrative (which must be judged with due regard to the condi¬ 
tions of the age) shows that the sacrifice of the first-bom, though 
not inconsistent with Yahweh’s claims (Ex. xxii. 29), was neither 
required nor tolerated (cp. Micah vi. 6-8). See Moloch. 

Isaac is by general consent of the Christian church taken as a 
representative of the unobtrusive, restful, piously contemplative 
type of human character. By later J udaism, which fixed its atten¬ 
tion chiefly on the altar scene, he was regarded as the pattern and 
prototype of all martyrs. The Mahoinmedan legends regarding him 
arc curious, but trifling. 

The resemblance lietween ineidents in the lives of Isaac and 
Abraham is noteworthy; in each case Isaac appears to be the more 
original. See further Ishmaei., and note that the pair Isaac and 
Ishraael correspond to Abraham and Lot. Jacob and E.sau. On 
general questions, see E. Meyer, Israeliten {Index, s.v.). For 
attempts to find a mythological interpretation of Isaac’s life, see 
Goldaher, Mythology of the Hebrews', Winckler, Gesch. Israels (vol. ii.). 

ISAAC I. (CoMNENii.s), emperor of the Ea.st (1057-1059), was 
the son of an officer of Basil II. named Manuel Comnenu.s, who 
on his deathbed commended his two sons Isaac and John to the 
emperor’s care. Basil had them carefully educated at the 
monastery of Studion, and afterwards advanced them to high 
official positions. During the disturbed reigns of Basil’s seven 
immediate successors, Isaac by his prudent conduct won the 
confidence of the army ; in 1057 he joined with the nobles of the 
capital in a conspiracy against Michael VI., and after the latter’s 
deposition was invested with the crown, thus founding the new 
dynasty of the Comneni. The first care of the new emperor was 
to reward his noble partisans with appointments that removed 
them from Constantinople, and his next was to repair the 
beggared finances of the empire. He revoked numerous pensions 
and grants conferred by his predeces.sors upon idle courtiers, 
and, meeting the reproach of .sacrilege made by the patriarch of 
Constantinople by a decree of exile, resumed a proportion of the 
revenues of the wealthy monasteries. Isaac’s only military 
expedition was against the Hungarians and Petchenegs, who 
began to ravage the northern frontiers in 1059. Shortly after 
this successful campaign he was seized with an illness, and 
believing it mortal appointed as his successor Constantine Ducas, 
to the exclusion of his own brother John. Although he recovered 
Isaac did not resume the purple, but retired to the monastery of 
Studion and spent the remaining two years of his life as a monk, 
alternating menial offices with literary studies. His Scholia to 

' The stories, including the delightful history of the courting of 
Rebekah by proxy, are due to the oldest n^rators. The jarring 
chronological notices belong to the post-exilic framework of the 
bOTk (see Genesis). , 

r The name is hopeles.sly obscure, and the identification with 
the mountain of the temple in Jerusalem rests upon a late view 
(2 Chron. iii. i). It is otherwise caljed " Yahweh-yir’eh " (“ Y. 
sees *') which is analogous to " Hl-ro’i ” ('' a God of Seeing ’’) in 
xvi. 13. .See further the commentaries. 
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the lluul and other works on the Homeric poems are still 
extant in MS. He died in the year 1061. Isaac s great aim wa.s 
to restore the former strict organization of tfie government, and 
his reforms, though unpopular ri’ilh the aristocracy and the 
clergy, and not understood hy tlic people, certainly 'r( n- 
trihuttd to stave off for a while the final nun of the Byzantine 
empire. 

See E. Gililxju, The Decline and Fall of the Foman Emfnre (ed. 
J. Bury, London, ivSoo, vol. r.); G. I'inlay, Di&tory of Oree-ie 
(ed. iiJ77, Oxford, ii. and m ). 

ISAAC II. (.\n(;i..i.u.s), emperor of the East 1185-1195, and 
again 1203 1204, was the sucees.sor of AndroniiiLS 1 . He 
inaugurated his reign b\' a decisive victory over the Normans tn 
.Sicily, but elsewhere his polity wa.s less successful. He failed in 
an attempt to rot over Cyprus from a rebellious n.ible, and by the 
oppressiveness of his taxes drove the Bulgarians and Vdachs to 
revolt (1186). In 11S7 Alexis Branas, the general sent against 
the rebels, tro.u hcrouslv' turned liisarms against his master, and 
.nttempled lo .seize Constantinople, but was dele.atcfl and slain. 
The emper.or's attention was next demanded in the e.ist, where 
scx'cral claiinarils to the throne successivelv rose and tell. In 
1181J Frederick liarl.i.irossa of Germany sought and obtained le; ve 
to lead his troops cn the third crusade through the Byzantine 
territory ; but he had no sooner crossed the border than Isaac, 
who had meiinvvhile sought an alliance wnh .Salarim, threw every 
impediment in his way, and was only c.,it.'pelled by f.jree of arms 
to fulfil his engagements. The next fi\ e \ ears were disturbed by 
tre.h rebellions of the Machs, against vihom Isaac led several 
expeditions in [lerson. During one ol tliese, in 1195, Alexius, the 
emperor's brother, taking advantage of the latter’s absence from 
camp on a hunting expedition, proelaimed himself emperor, and 
was readilv recognised hy the soldiers. Isaac was blinded and 
imprisoned in Constantinople. After eight years he vvas raised 
for six months from his dungeon to his throne once more (see 
Crusades). But both mind and body had been enfeebled bv 
captivity, and his son .Hexius D'. was the actual monarch. Isaac 
died in 1204, shortly after the usurpation of his general, Mour- 
zouphlfis. He was one of the weakest and most vicious princes 
that ornipicd the Byzantine throne. Surrounded by a crowd of 
slaves, mistresses and flatterers, he permitted his empire to he 
administered by unworthy favourites, while he squandered the 
money wrung from his pros inees on costly buildings and expensive 
gifts lu the ehurehes of bus metropolis. 

Sec Giljbon, I)cchnc and Fall (ed. J. Bury, Loudon, iSyti, vol. vi.) ; 
G. Finlay, History 0/ Grcfic (ed. 1S77, Oxiord, voLs. lii. and iv.). 

ISAAC OF ANTIOCH, “ one of the stars of Syriac literature," ‘ 
the reputed author of n large number of metrical horailies,- 
niany of which are distiiiguislied hy an originality and acumen 
rare among .Syriac writers. As to the identity and history of the 
aiitlior considerable difficulty has arisen. The statements of 
ancient writers. Eastern and Western, were collected by Assemani 
(H.O. i. 207 2:4). According to the.se accounts Isaac nourished 
under Tlioodosius II. (408 450),^ and was a native cither of Amid 
(Diarliekr) or of Edessa. Several writers identify him with 1 saac, 
tile disciple of S. Ephraim, who is mentioned m the anonymous 
Life of that father; liut according to the patriarch Bur Shuslian 
(d. 1073), who m.Qdc a collcctiun of his homilies, his master was 
Ephraim’s disciple Zenobius. He is supposed to have migrated 
to Antioch, and to have become abbot of one of the convents m 
its neighbourhood. According to Zaeharias Rhetor he visited 
Koine and other cities, and the ebronicU; of Pseudo-Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre informs us that he composed poems on the secular 
games of 404, and wrote on the destruction of Rome by Alaric in 
410. He also commemorated the destruction of Antioch hy an 
earthquake in 459, .so that he must have lived till about 4(>o. 
Fntortunalely these poem.s have perished. He is of course tn be 

• W Wi’iylit, Short IliCsl. of Syr, Lit. p. 5:. 

® T!u- lullV.Bt list, bv G. Bickcll, contains which arc extant m 
MSS. 

The ortliy Chronule of Ede’isa gives his date as 451-452 

(Ilallier, No. Ixvii.); and the roceiitJy published Chronule of Michael 
^ tile Syrian malu-b him (.oulcinponir}’’ with Nonu.s, who became the 
31st Viishop of Edessa in 440 


distinguished from Isaac of Nineveh, a Nestorian writer on the 
ascetic life who belongs to the second half of the 7th century^ 

When we examine the collection of homilies attributed to Isaac, 
a difhcully arises on two grounds. (1) llie author of some of the 
poems Ls fcrvoutly orthodox or Catholic (see especially No.s. 1-3 in 
Bickejj's edition = O2-64 in Bedian), in other and more iinjiortant 
homilies (such as Bickell 6, A — Bedjan 59, Oi, and esj)eciaUy 
Bedjan 60) the doctrine is monophysitc, even though Eutyciies and 
Nestonus are equally condemned. (2) One of the monophysitc 
homilies, the famous poctu ol 2136 lines on the parrot which uttered 
the Trisagion iii the streets of Antioch (BickeU, Bedjan 61), 
appears to have been written at Antioch after Peter the Fuller 
(patriarch 4171-488) raised the dispute about the addition to the 
duxology ol the words qux crucifix wi e<> f>ro Holnn, It is therefore 
scarcely possible that the author of this homily should be tlie same 
who composed the lost poems on the secuiai games iu 404 and on the 
suck of Rome. 

Moreover, T-amy (.^. F.f>hrac-mi hyntni et sermones, iv. 361-364) and 
Becljan [Homihot- S. J^aaci, 1. pp. iv-ix) have recently caliinl attention 
to stdtGmouts made by Jacob of Kclcssa (708) in a letter to John 
the Stylite. He says there were three Lsaacs who wrote in Syriar— 
tuo orthodox {i.c. inonophysite) and one a Ciiakedouian heretic 
ii.e. orthodox or Catholic). («) Tlie first, lie says, a native of '\tnitl, 
cUid pupil of S. Ephraim, visited Rome in the time of Arcadius 
(395-4'^^). bis return louruev sulleivd nniuisoament at Byzantium, 
and afterwards became a priest lu the church of Amid, {h) The 
.second \\as a priest of Kde.ssa, and flourished n the reign of Ze.io 
{474-40T). He went up tn .\ntioch in the time of Peter the I'ldlei. 
Jacob tlicn tells the story of the parrot (see above). (<) The thml 
Wtis alvSo an Eilessene. At first m the days of Bishop Paul {510-522) 
he was orthodox (monoj^hysite) : but atterwards in the time of the 
Chalcedonian (Calliulie) bishop Asclepius he became Ncsloiian 
(Catholic) and wrote poems setting forth Nestorian doetrin.. 

With ’'Mih couflictiiig evidence it is impossible to arrive at a 
cerb'un re.sult. But Jacob is an early witness : and on the whole it 
seems sale to conclude with Bedjaii (p. ix) that works by at least two 
authors have been includisl in the eolleclion attributed to Ismic of 
Antioch. Still the majority of the |inejn-> are the work of one luind — 
the 5tli-ccntur5'‘ monophysitc who wTrrtc the poem on the parrot. 
A full list ® of the TOT poems existing in 1 uropean MSS. is given hy 
Bickcll, wlio copied out 181 with a view to publishing tliem all: 
the other 10 had been jirevumsiy copied by Z.ingcilc. But the two 
volumes published bv Bickell in his lifetime (Giessen, 1S73 and 1877) 
contain only 37 homilies. Bedjan s edition, of which the first volume 
has alone apjiearod (Haris, 1903) contains 67 t>oems, viz. 2 4 jireviously 
published (i8 by Bickcll), and 43 tliat oi'e new, though llieir titles art; 
all included in Bickell's list. 

Tlie writer’s main interest lies m the application of religion 
to the practical dutic.s of life, whetlier in the church or in the 
world. He has a great command of forcible language and con¬ 
siderable skill in apt illustration. The zcid with which he 
denounces the abuses prevalent in the church of his day, and 
particularly in the monastic orders, is not unlike that of the 
Protestant reformers. He shows acquaintance with many 
phases of life, lie describes the corruption of judges, the pre¬ 
valence of usury and avarice, the unchastity which especially 
characterized the upj>cr classes, and the goiwiral liypocrLsy of 
so-called Christian.^. His doctrinal discussions are apt to be 
diffuse ; but he seldom loses sight of the liearmg of doctrine on 
practical life. Ho judges with extreme severity those who argue 
about religion while neglcx:ting its practice, and those who though 
stupid and ignorant dare to pry into mysteries which are sealed 
to the angels. “ Not newly have we found Him, that w’e should 
search and pry into God. As He was He is: He changi’th nut v. iili 
the times. . . . Confess th.at He formed thee of dust: search 
not the mode of His being : Worship Him that He redeemed thee 
by His only Son : inquire not the manner of His birth.”" 

Some of Isaac’s works have an interest for the historian of the 5th 
centurv. In two poem.s (Biekell n, 12 - Rvdjan 48, 40), vntleu 
proliably at Edessa, he commemorates the capture of BC*lii-Kur la 

* The date of Isaac of Nineveh is now known from the I.ihe.r 
fundatorum of Tsho'-dfnali, an 8th-rcntiiry writer, see Bedjaii's 
eklilion, and Chalibt, Livre de la ckantciL p. 63. Assemani {B.O. 1. 

45) had placed him late m the 6th century, and Chabot IDe S. 

:>aaci Ninivitae vita, Ac.) in the second half of the 5th. 

® Lamy (ofj. at. iv. 364-366) has pointed out that several of the 
poems are in certain MSS. attributed to I'phraim. Pos'ably the 
author of the orthodox poems was not named Isaac at all. 

® Aift»omaiii's li-.t of 104 pocma [B.O. i. 214-234) is completely 
covered by PirkeU’s. 

^ From a really noble poem (Bedjan 60) on the problem whether 
God suflered and died on the cross 
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city near KisiWs) by the Arabs. Althohgh the historical allusions I 
are iar from clear, we'gather that Bfth-IJflr, which in zealoas 
paganism had been a successor to flaran, liad been in earlier days 
devastated by the Persians: * but lor the last 34 years the Persians 
had themselves suffered subiection.® And now had come a flood of 
Arab invaders, " sons of Hagar," who had swept away the city and 
carried all its inhabitants captive. From these two poems, and from 
the and liomily on Fasting (Bickcll i4*Bedjan 17) we gam a vivid 
picture o( the miseries borne by the inhabitants of that frontier region 
daring the wars between Persia and the Romano-Greek empire, I 
There are also instructive references to the heathen practices and 
the worsliip of pagan deities (sucli as Baalti, FIzzi, Gcdlatli and the 
planet Venus) priwalent in Mesopotamia. Two other poenw (liickell 
35, 36^Bedjaii bb, b7), written probably at Antioch,’ describe tlic 
prevalence of sorcery and the extraordin.ary influence possessed by 
*' Chaldeans ” and enchanters over women who were nominally 
Chnslians. 

'i he metre ol all the published homilies is lieptasyllabic. (N. M ) 
ISABELLA (1451-1504), sumamed la I'atolica, “ the Catholic,” 
queen of Castile, was the second child and only daughter 
of John il. of Castile hy his second wife Isabella, grundflaughlcr 
of John 1 . of Portugal (thus being through both parents a 
descendant of John of Gaunt), and was born at Madrigal on 
the 22nd of Ap'il 1451. On the death of her father, who was 
succeeded by her brother Henry IV. (1454), she was withdrawn 
by her mother .0 Arevalo, where her early education was con¬ 
ducted m the deepest seclusion ; in i4i'',r, however, along with 
her uterine brotner Alphonso, she was removed by Henry to the 
court, where she showed a remarkabC; example of staidness 
and sobriety. Already more than one sui'.or had made application 
for her hand, I'erdinimd of Aragon, who ultimately became her 
husband, being among the number ; for some little time she 
was eng.iged to his elder brotlnr Charles, who died in 1461. 
In her thirteenth year her brother promised her m marriage 
to Alphonso of J’ortugal, but she firmh' refused to consent; 
her resistance seemed less likely to be effectual in the case 
of Pedro Giron, grand master of the order of Calatrava and 
brother of the marquis of Villena, to whom she was next affianced, 
when she was delivered from her fears by the sudden death of the 
bridegroom while on his way to the nuptials in t4(>(>. After an 
offer of the crown of Castile”, made by the re\-olutionary leaders 
in the civil war, had been declined by her, she was in 146S 
formally recognized by her brother as lawful heir, after himself, 
to the united crown.s of Castile and Leon. New candidates lor 
her Itand now appeared in the persons of a brother of Edward IV. 
of E.ngland (probably Richard, duke of Gloucester), and the 
duke of Guienne, brother of Louts XI., and heir presumptive 
of the French monarchy. Finally, however, in face of very 
great difficulties, she was married to Ferdinand of Aragon at 
Valladolid on the iplli of Octolrer 1469. Thenceforward the 
fortunes of Ferdimind and Isabella were inseparably blended. 
For some time they held a humble court at Diiehas, and after¬ 
wards they resided at Segovia, wliere, on the death ol Henry, she 
was proclaimed queen of Castile and Leon (December 13, 147-1 )■ 
•Spain i.ndoulitedly owed to IsaMla's clear intellect, re.solute 
energy and unselfi.sh patriotism much of that greatness which 
(or the first lime it acquired under “ the Catholic sovereigns.'’ 
The moral influence of the queen's personal character over the 
Ciastilian court was incalculably great ; from the debasement 
and degradation of the preceding reign .she raised il to being 
” the nursery of virtue and of generous ambition.” .She did 
much for letters in Spain by founding the palace school and by 
her protection of I’e.ter Martyr d'Anghicra. The very sincerity 
of her piety and strength of her religious convictions led her 
more than once, however, into great errors of state policy, and into 
more than one act which offends the moral sense of a more 
refined age ; her efforts for the introduction of the Inquisition into 
Cnstile, and for the proscription of the Jews, are oulsUmding 
evidences of what enn only be called her bigotry. But not even 

‘ Fos.sibly in the war at the lieRinninR ol the reign of Balitam V. ' 
but oil U» imeertaiutv see NoUelie, GeseA. d. Perse-r und Arabry, 117. 

2 Probalily at flic 'hands of the Hephthalites or Wliilc Huns of 
Kashan ; cf. Isaac's mention of the Hims in 1. 420 of the i.sf poem. 

= Tlie author refers (o the weeping for Tammuz (r.125 of the i.st 
poem), ami spixiks of hii city as illustrious throughout tlm world 

{lb. 1.132)- 


the briefest sketcbrfif her life can omit to notice that happy iiwtinct 
or intuition whidi kid her, when all others hod heard with in¬ 
credulity the scheme of Columbus, to recall the wanderer to her 
pres^ce with the words, “ 1 will assume the undertaking for my 
own crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn my jewels to defray 
the expenses of it, if the funds in the treasury should be^ound 
inadequate.” She died at Medina del Campo on the 24th of 
November 1504, and was succeeded by her daighter Joanna 
“ la loca ’ (the “ Crazy ") and her husband, Philip of Habsburg. 

Sec W. H, Prescott, History of the Retgn of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1837), where tlie oriRiiial authorities are exliaustively enumerated : 
and for later reiiearches, Baron de Nervo, Isabella the Cathuhe, 
translated by Lieut.-Col. Temple-West (1897). 

ISABELLA II. (18,30-1904), queen of Spain, was born in 
Madrid on the 10th of October 1830. She was the eldest daughter 
of Ferdinand VII., king of Spain, and of his fourth wife, Maria 
Christina, a Neapolitan Bourbon, who became queen-regent 
on 29th Septemlier 1833, when her daughter, at the age of three 
years, was proclaimed on the death of the king. Ouecn Isaliella 
succeeded to the throne liecausc Ferdinand Vll. induced the 
I iirtes to assist him m setting aside the Salic laws which the 
Bourhons had introduced since the lieginning of the 18th century. 
and to re-establish the older succession law of Spain. The 
brother of Ferdinand, Don Carlos, the first pretender, fought 
seven years, during the minority of Isabella, to dispute her 
title, and her rights were only maintained through the gallant 
support of the array, the Cortes and tlie Liberals and Progressists, 
who at the .same iimeestablishedronstituticmil and parliamentary 
government, dissolied the religious orders, confiscated the 
property of the orders and of the Jesuits, disestablished the 
Cliurch property, and attempted to restore order in finances. 
After the (Arlist war the queen - regent, Christina, resigned to 
make way for Espartcio, tlie most suecesslul and most popular 
general of live Isaticlline armies, who only remained regent two 
years. He was turned out in 1843 by a military and political 
fironunriamintio, led by Generals O’Donnell and Nun'aez, who 
formed a cabinet, presided over by Joaquin Maria Lopez, and 
this government induced the Cortes to declare Isabella of age 
at thirteen. Three years later the Moderado party or Castilian 
Conservatives made their queen marry, at sixteen, her cousin. 
Prince Francisco de Assisi dc Bourtion (1822-1902), on the same 
day (roth October 1846) on which her younger sister married 
the duke of Montpensier. These marriages suited the views of 
France and Louis Philippe, who nearly quarrelled in consequence' 
with Great Britain ; but both matches were anything but happy. 
Queen Isabella reigned from 1843 to 1868, and that period was 
one long succession of palace intrigues, back-stairs and ante¬ 
chamber influences, barrack conspiracies, military pronunda- 
vtienios to further the ends of the political parties—Moderados, 
who ruled from 1846 to 1854, Progrc.ssists from 1854 to 1856, 
Hnion liljeral from 1856 to 1863 ; Moderados and Union Liberal 
quickly succeeding each other and keeping out the Propessists 
so steadily that the seeds were sown which budded into the 
revolution of i868. Queen Isabella II. often interfered in 
politics in a wavward, unscrupulous manner that made her 
very unpopular. .She show'ed mo.st favour to her reactionary 
generals and statesmen, to the (hutch and religious orders, and 
was constantly the tool of corrupt and profligate courtiers and 
favourites who gave her court a deservedly bad name. She 
went into exile at the end of September 1868, after her Moderado 
generals had made a slight show of resistance that was crushed at 
the battle of Alcolea b)' Marshals Serrano and Prim. The only 
redeeming traits of Queen Isabella s reign were a war against 
Morocco, which ended in an advantageous treaty and some cession 
of territory ; some progress in public works, especially railway,s ; 
a slight improvement in commerce and finance. Isabella was 
induced to abdicate in Paris on 25111 June 1870 in favour of her 
son, Alphonso XII., and the cause of the restoration was thus 
much furthered. She liad separated from her husband in the 
previous March. She continued to live m France after the 
restoration in 1874. On the occasion of one other visits to Madrid 
during Alphonso XII.’s reign she began to intrigue with the 
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politicians of the capital, and was peremptorily requested to go 
abroad again. She died on the 10th of April :904. 

ISABELLA, IsABEAii, or Elizabeth of Bavaria (1370-1435)) 
wife of Charles VI. of France, was the daughter of Stcplvn II., 
duke of Bavaria. She was born in 1370, was married to Charles 
VI. on the 17th of July 13S5, and crowned at Paris on the 22nd 
of August 1389. After some years of happy married life she fell 
under the influence of the dis.solute court in which she lived, 
and the king having become insane (August 1392) she consorted 
chiefly with lAJuis of Orleans. Frivolous, selfish, avaricious and 
fond of luxury, she used her influence, during the different 
periods when she was invested with the regency, not for the 
publii' welfare, hut mainly in her own personal interest. After 
the assassination of the duke of Orleans (November 23, 1407) 
she attached herself sometimes to the Armagnacs, sometimes 
to the Burgundians, and led a scandalous life. I4)uis de Bosredon, 
the captain of her guards, was executed for complicity in her 
excesses ; and I.sabclla herself was imprisoned at Blois and after¬ 
wards at Tours (1417). Having been set free towards the end of 
that year by John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy,whom she had 
called to her assistance, she went to Troyes and established her 
government there, returning afterwards to Paris when that city 
had capitulated to the Burgundians in July 1418. Once more 
in power, she now took up arms against her son, the dauphin 
Charles ; and after the murder of John the h'earle.ss she went over 
to the side of the English, into whose hands she surrendered 
France by the treaty of Troyes (May 21, 1420), at the same time 
giving her daughter Catherine in marriage to the king of England, 
Henry V. After her triumphal entry into Paris with the latter 
she soon became an object of loathing to the whole French 
nation. She survived her husband, her son-in-law, and eight 
nut of her twelve children, and she pa.s.sed the last miserable 
years of her life in poverty, solitude and ill-health. She died at 
the end of September 1435, and was interred without funeral 
honours in the abbey of St Denis, by the side of her husband, 
Charles VI. 

See Vallrl de Viriville, Isaheaii dr Bavihr (1S59) ; Marcel Thibault, 
liabeau de liavu're, Itnue de I rancr, La Jeuiirsse, jno-i^o'; (1903). 

(J- V.») 

ISABELLA OP HAINAUT (1170-1190), queen of France, 
was the daughter of Baldwin V., count of Hainaut, and Margaret, 
sister of Philip of Alsace, and was bom in 1170 at Lille. She 
was married to Philip Augustus, and brought to him as her 
dowry the province of Artois. She was crowned at St Denis 
on the 2gth of May 1180. As Baldwin V. claimed to be a 
descendant of Charlemagne, the chroniclers of the time .saw in 
this marriage a union of the Carolingian and Capetian dynasties. 
Though she received extravagant praise from certain annalists, 
she failed to win the affections of Philip, who, in 1184, waging 
war against Flanders, was angered at seeing Baldwin support his 
enemies, and called a council at Sens for the purpose of repudiat¬ 
ing her. Robert, the king’s uncle, successfully interpo.sed. 
She died in childbirth in 1190, and was buried in the church of 
Notre Dame in Paris. Her son became Louis VIII. of France. 

5 >ee Cartellien. " L'Aviineracnt de Phil. . 4 ug. " in AVe. hist. liii. 
262 et seq. 

ISABEY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1767-1855), French painter, was 
bom at Nancy on the iith of April 1767. At nineteen, after 
some les.sons from Dumont, miniature painter toMarie Antoinette, 
he became a pupil of David. Employed at Versailles on portraits 
of the dukes of Angouleme and Berry, he was given a commission 
by the queen, which opens the long list of those which he received, 
up to the date of his death in 1855, from the successive rulers of 
France. Patronized by Josephine and Napoleon, he arranged 
the ceremonies of their coronation and prepared drawings for 
the publication intended as its official commemoration, a work 
for which he was paid by Louis XVIIL, whose portrait (en¬ 
graved, Debucourt) he executed in 1814. Although Isabey did 
homage to Napoleon on his return from Elba, he continued to 
enjoy the favour of the Restoration, and took part in arrange¬ 
ments for the coronation of Charles X. The monarchy of July 
conferred on him an important post in connexion with the royal 


collections, and Napoleon III. granted him a pension, and the 
cross of commander of the Legion of Honour. “ Review of 
Troops by the First Consul ” was one of his most important com- 
posftions, and “ Isabey’s Boat ”—a charming drawing of himself 
and family—produced at a time when he was much occupied 
with lithography—had ail immense success at the Salon of 1820 
(engraved, 1.2indon, i. 12 5). His portrait of “ Napoleon 

at Malmaison " is held to be the best ever executed, and even 
his tiny head of the king of Rome, painted for a breast-pin, is 
distinguished by a decision and breadth which evidence the hand 
of a master. 

A biography of I.sabey was published by M. E. Taiguy in 1859, 
and M. C. Lenormant’s article, written for Michaud’s Biog. unia., 
i.s founded on facts furnished by Isabey's family. 

ISABNORMAL (or Isanomalous) LINES, in physical geo¬ 
graphy, lines upon a map or chart connecting places having 
an abnormal temperature. Each place has, theoretically, a 
proper temperature due to its latitude, and modified by its 
configuration. Its mean temperature for a particular period 
is decided by observation and called its normal temperature. 
Isabnormal lines may be used to denote the variations due to 
warm winds or currents, great altitudes or depressions, or great 
land masses as compared with sea. Or they may be used to 
indii-atc the abnormal result of w'cather observations made in an 
area such as the British Isles for a particular period. 

ISAEUS (c. 420 B.c.-f. 350 B.C.), Attic orator, the chronological 
limits of whose extant work fall between the years 390 and 353 
B.C., is described in the I’lutarchic life as a fhalcidian; by -Siiidas, 
whom Dionysius follows, as an Athenian. The accounts have 
been reconciled by supposing that his family sprang from the 
settlement (xAi/pouxia) of Athenian citizens among whom the 
lands of the Chalcidian hijipobotar (knights) had been divided 
about 509 E.c. In 411 B.c. Euboea (except Oreos) revolted 
from Athens ; and it would not have been strange if residents of 
Athenian origin had then migrated from the hostile island to 
Attica. Such a connexion with Euboea would explain the non- 
Athenian name Diagoras whi(;h is borne by the father of Isacus, 
while the latter is said to ha\'e been “ an Athenian by descent ’’ 
(’A^i/raros TO yteos). So far as we know, Isaeus took no part in 
the public affairs of Athens. “ I cannot tell," says Dionysius, 
“ what were the politics of Isaeus—or whether he had any 
politics at all.” "rhose words strikingly attest the profound 
change which was passing over the life of the Greek cities. 
It would have been scarcely possible, fifty years earlier, that an 
eminent Athenian with the powers of Isaeus should have failed 
to leave on record some proof of his interest in the political 
concerns of Athens or of Greece. But now, with the decline of 
personal devotion to the state, the life of an active citizen had 
ceased to have any necessary contact with political affairs. 
Already we are at the beginning of that transition which is 
to lead from the old life of Hellenic citizenship to that Hellenism 
whose children are citizens of the world. 

Isaeus (who was bom probably about 420 B.c.) is believed to 
have been an early pupil of Isocrates, and he certainly was a 
student of Lysias. A passage of Photius has been understood 
as meaning that personal relations had existed between Isacus 
and Plato, but this view appears erroneous.* The profession 
of Isaeus was that of which Antiphon had lieen the first repre¬ 
sentative at Athens—that of a \oyoypd<).os, who composed 
speeches which his clients were to deliver in the law-courts. 
But, while Antiphon had written such speeches chiefly (as Lysias 
frequently) for public causes, it was with private causes that 
Isaeus was almost exclusively concerned. The fact marks the 
progressive subdivision of labour in his calling, and the extent to 
which the smaller interests of private life now absorbed the 
attention of the citizen. 

The most interesting recorded event in the career of Isaeus 
is one which belongs to its middle period—his conneflon with 
Demosthenes. Bom in 384 B.c., Demosthenes attained his civic 
majority in 366. At this time he had already resolved to 

I See further Jebb’s Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 
(ii. 264). 
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prosecute the fraudulent guardians who had stripped him of 
his patrimony. In prbspect of such a legal contest, he could 
have found no better ally than Isaeus. That the young 
Demosthenes actually resorted to his aid is beyond reason¬ 
able doubt. Hut the pseudo-Plutarch embellishes the story 
after his fashion. He says that Demosthenes, on coming of age, 
took Isaeus into his house, and studied with him for four years 
—paying him the sum of 10,000 drachmas (about £400), on 
condition that Isaeus should withdraw from a school of rhetoric 
which he had opened, and devote himself wholly to his new pupil. 
The real Plutarch gives us a more sober and a more probable 
version. He simply states that Demosthenes “ employed Isaeus 
as his master in rhetoric, though Isocrates was then teaching, 
either (as some say) because he could not pay Isocrates the 
prescribed fee of ten minac, or because be preferred the style 
of Isaeus for his purpose, as being vigorous and astute ” (SpaoTijinov 
Kai vai'ovpyoi'). It may be observed that, except by the pseudo- 
Plutarch, a school of Isaeus is not mentioned,—for a notice in 
Plutarch need mean no more than that he had written a text¬ 
book, or that his speeches were read in schools ; * nor is any other 
pupil named. As to Demosthenes, his own speeches against 
Aphobus and Onetor (363-';62 B.r.) afford the best possible gauge 
of the sense and the measure in which he was the disciple of 
Isaeus ; the intercourse between then\ can scarcely have been 
either very close or very long. The date at which Isaeus died 
can only be conjectured from his work ; it may be placed about 
350 B.c. 

Isaeus has a double claim on the student of Greek literature. He 

i.s the first Greek writer who comes bdore us as a con.summate 
master of strict forensic controversy. He also holds a most important 
place in the general development of practical oratory, and therefore 
in the history of Attic prose. Antiphon marks the beginning of that 
develojnneiit, Demosthenes it.s con.summation. Between them stand 
I.ysias and Isaeus. The open, even ostentatious, art of Antiphon 
had been austere and rigid. The concealed art of Lysia.s had charmed 
anti persuaded by a versatile semblance of natural grace a^d 
simplicity. Isaeus brings us to a final .stage of transition, 111 which 
the gift.s distinctive of Lysia.s were to be fused into a perfect harmony 
with that masterly art which receives its most powerful exjiression in 
Demosthenes. Here, then, arc the two cardinal points by which the 
jfiace of IsaiMis must be cletermined. We must con.sider, first, hts 
relation to I.ysias ; secondly', his relation to Demosthenes. 

compari.son of Isaeus and Lysias must set out from the distinc¬ 
tion betwc'en choice ol words (At'cir) and mode of putting words 
together ((nli’Otffis)- In choice of words, tliclioii, I.ysias and Isaeus 
are clo.sely alike. Both are clear, pure, simple, concise; lioth have 
the stamp of persuasive plainness (d^fXeta), and both combine it 
with graphic power {iyipyaa). In mode of putting words together, 
(omposilwn, there is, however, a strikmg diflerence. Lysias threw 
off the stiff restraints of the earlier periodic style, with its wooden 
monotony : he is too fond indeed of antithesis always to avoid a 
rigid effect; but, on the whole, his style is easy, flexible and various ; 
above all, it.s subtle art usually succeeds in appearing natural. 
Now this IS ]ust what the art of Isaeus does not achieve. With less 
love of antithesis than Lysias, and with a diction almost equally 
jnire and plain, he yet habitually conveys the impression of conscious 
and confident art. Hence he is least effective in adapting his style 
to those characters in which Lysias peculiarly excelled,—the in¬ 
genuous youth, the homely and peace-loving citizen. On the other 
hand, his more open and vigorous art does not interfere with his 
moral persuasiv eness where there is scope for reasoned remonstrance, 
for keen argument or for powerful denunciation. Passing from the 
formal to the real side of his work, from diction and composition to 
the treatment of subject-matter, we find the divergence wider still. 
Lysias usually adheres to a simple four-fold division—proem, 
narrative, proof, epilogue. Isaeus frequently interweaves the 
narrative with the proof.* He shows the most dexterous ingenuity 
in adapting his manifold tactics to the case in hand, and often 
" out-generals *' {KaraffTparrjyec) his adversary' _by some novel and 
daring dispo.sition of his forces. Lysias, again, usually contents 
himself with a merely rhetorical or sketchy proof; Isaeus aims at 
strict logical demonstration, worked out through all its stejis. As 

' Plut. De glor. A then. p. sso c, where he mentions roh ’liro- 
xgdTEH xoi ■AeTi^iai'Tot xai 'liraloi'! among roik tV too exohah ra 
UciodKM TpoSManovTas. 

■ Here he was probably influenced by the teaching of Isocrates. 
The foren®: speech of Isocrates known as the Aegineheus (Or. xix.), 
which belongs to the peculiar province of Isaeus, as dealing 
with a claim to property (rTiJu-offla), affords perhaps the earliest 
examjrle of narrative and proof thus interwoven. Karlier 
forensic writers had kept the Sfttyijeu and irtertn distinct, as Lysias 
does. 


Sir William Jones well remarks, Isaeus lays close siege to the under¬ 
standings of the j ury.’ 

Such is the general relation of Isaeus to Lysias. What, we must 
next ask, is the relation of Isaeus to Demosthenes ? The Greek 
criticewho had so carefully studied both authors states his own view 
in broad terms when he declares that " the power of Demosthenes 
took its seeds and its beginnings from Isaeus’’ (Dion. Halic. J^aeus, 
20). A closer examination will show that within certain limits the 
statement may be allowed, .'\ttic prose expression had been con¬ 
tinuously developed as an art; the true link between Isaeus and 
Demosthenes is technical, depending on their continuity. Isaeus 
had made some original contributions to the resources of the art; and 
Demosthenes had not failed to profit by these. The compostUon of 
Demosthenes resembles that ol Isaeus in blending terse and vigorous 
jieriods with jiassages of more lax and fluent ease, as well as in tliat 
dramatic vivacity which is given by rhetorical question and similar 
devices. In the versatile disposition of subject-matter, the divisions 
of" narrative ” and " proof ’’ being sliifted and interwoven according 
to circumstances, Demosthenes has clearly been instructed by the 
example of Isaeus. Still more jilainly and strikingly is this so in 
regard to the elaboration of systematic proof; here Demosthenes 
invites direct and close comparison with Isaeus by his method of 
drawing out a chain of arguments, or enforcing a proposition by 
strict legal argument. .'\nd, more generally, Demosthenes is the 
pupil of isaeus, though here the pujiil became even greater than the 
master, in that faculty of grajipling with an adversary's case point 
by point, in that aptitude for close and strenuous conflict which is 
expressed by the words iySjv, cVayiieiot.* 

The pseudo-Plutarch, m his life of Isaeus, mentions an Art of 
Rhetoric and sixty-four speeches, of which fifty were accounted 
genuine. From a passage of Photius it appears that at least “ the fifty 
sjieeches of recognized authenticity were extant as late as a.p. 850. 
Only eleven, with a large part of a twelfth, have come down to us ; 
but the titles of lorty-two * others are known.’ 

The titles of the lost speeches confirm the statement of Dionysius 
tliat the speeches of Isaeus were exclusively forensic : and only three 
titles indicate speeches made in jiublic causes. The remainder, 
concerned with jirivate cau.ses, may be classed under six heads 1— 
(i) KXyptKoi —cases of claim to an inheritance; (2) ewik\riP‘i‘ot— 
c.ascs of claim to the hand of an heiress ; (3) SiaiisaWai—cases of 
claim to property ; (3) iwooTatrloi — cases of claim to the ownership 
of a slave; (5) iyyOti <—action brought against a surety whose 

jirincipal had made default; (0) deTiDnoirio (as = iro/)a7go^)—a 
special plea ; (7) l<t>teu —apjieal from one jurisdiction to another. 

Eleven of the twelve extant speeches belong to cla.ss (i), the 
nXipiixof, or claims to an inheritance. This was probably the branch 
of practice in which Isaeus had done his most importaiit and most 
characteristic work. And, according to the ancient custom, this 
class of speeches would therefore stand first in the manuscript collec¬ 
tions of his writings. The case of .Antiphon is parallel: his speeches 
in cases of homicide (portKol) were those on which his reputation 
mainly depended, and stood first in the manu.scrijits. Their ex¬ 
clusive pre.servation, like that of the speeches made by Isaeus in 
will-cases, is thus primarily an accident of manuscript tradition, but 
partly also the result of the writer's sjiecial prestige. 

Six of the twelve extant .sjieeches are directly concerned with 
claims to an estate ; five others are connected with legal proceedings 
arising out of such a claim. They may be classified thus (the name 
given in each case being tliat of the jXTSon whose estate is in dispute) : 

1 . Trials of Claim to an Inheritance (Siaiinaolai). 

1. Or. i., Cleonyraus. Date between 360 and 353 B.c. 

2. Or. iv., Nicostratus. Date uncertain. 

3. Or. vii., .Apollodorus. 353 B.c. 

4. Or. viii., Ciron. 375 B.c. 

5. Or. lx., Astyphilus. 369 b.c. (r. 390, Schomann). 

6. Or. X., Aristarchus. 377^71 B.c. (388-3 84, Sch d mann). 

“ This is what Dionysius means w'hen he says (Isaeus, 10) that 
Isaeus differs from Lysias —rQ 4!) ear ti Xlytir 4 XX 4 xor' 

itrixtlfiriua. Here the "enthymeme" means a rhetorical syllogism with 
one premiss suppre.ssed (curium, Juv. vi. 449) ; " epicheireme," such 
a syllogism stated in full. Cf. K. Volkmann, Hhetorth der Oriechen 
und Homer, 1K72. pp. 153 f- . . v 

‘ Cleon's speech in Time. iii. 37, 38, works out this image with 
remarkable force; w'ithin a short space we have ^ovleeui iyihr 
Tur TOlterSe iyuirvr — dyieriim^t — dyurtgreftat—arrayuivlpfediu dyairo- 
8freo'. See Attic Orators, lol. i. 39 ; ii. 304. 

■' For the words of Photius (cod. 263), toi'tuii' St ol rb yviieior 
pafrrvprjOIi'Tei v' KaraXelTorrai fibvov, might be so rendered ns to 
imply that, be.sidos these fifty, others also were extant. See Att, 
Orat. ii. 311, note 2. “ Forty-four are given in Thalheim’s ed. 

’ 'I'he second of our sjieeches (the Meneclean) was discovered in the 
Laurentian Library in 1785, and was edited in that year by Tyrwhitt. 
In editions prei'ious to that date. Oration i. is made to conclude with 
a few lines which reallv belong to the end of Orat. ii. (§ 47, dXX 
iireiSii rb irpiyaa . . . ifyipliraellf), and this an'angement is followed 
in the translation of Isaeus by Sir William Jones, to whom our second 
oration, was, of course, then (1770) unknown. In Oration i. all that 
follows the words pi, irot^etti'Tfj in § 22 was first published in 1815 
by Mai, from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
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7 T Ailfnns ini' Fnlsr IFi/nrij {Skai tf/LvUiMciTvpi^i'j. 

1. (.>r. 11, Mcni'clcs. 35,1 ut. 

2. C)r. ill,, P\Trhus. lute uncertain, but comparatively ktc. 

3. (tr. VI , I'iiiloctemon. 364-3(13 n.c. 

T it. Artim: to Compel the Ih-.ihayi;c of a Smrtyship (fyyi'i)! Sk?;).* 

Or. 1-., Dicaeogenc300 ri.t. 

IV. Fneiictmeut of a iUinrthan for Mnlheatmcnt of a IVard {tlcrayyfXIa 
AaKiitrew! dptfiai‘or). 

Or. xi., llagmar. 350 n.r. 

V. Appeal from Aroilratioo to a Du n-itcrv (fi/itmt). 

Or. XII , b’nr Kiiplulctiib. (Incoinjilete.) Date uncertain. 

The speeches of Isaeiis siippU' valuable illustration.s to the early 
history of testamentary hiiv. They show us the faculty of adojitioii, 
still, indeed, ass.ici.ile t with the religious motive’in which it 
originated, as a mode of seeuriiif; (haf the Sacred riti s of the family 
shall eonliniie to be discharged by one who can call himself the son 
of the deceased. But jiractir.illy fhe civil asjiect of adoption is, for 
tlie .Mhenian citizen, predominant over the religious , he adopts a 
son in order to bestow ]iroperty on a ]ierson to whom he wishes to 
bequeath It. The .\tlieiiian sy.stem, as interpreted by Isaeus, is thus 
iiitermedMte, at least in spirit, between the fiurely religious stand¬ 
point of th" Hindu and the maturer form which Roiiian testanicntarv 
law had reacheil before the time of Cicero.' As to the form of the 
.sfieeches, it is remarkable for its variety. There are three which, 
talien togetlier, nniy be considered as best refiresentiiig tlie diversity 
and ran.ge of their autlioi’s power. The fifth, with its simple but 
lively diftion, its graceful and persuasive nariative, recalls the 
qualities of Lysias. The eleventh, with its sustained and impetuous 
fiia'er, has no slight resemblance to the manner of Demostiicnes. 
I'he eighth is, of alt, the most cliaracteristic , alike in narrative and 
in .irgnmenf. Is.iens is here .seen at his best. Xo reader rvlio is 
interested in the social life of ancient C,recce neerl find Isaeus dull. 
II the glimpses of flreek society which he gives 11s are seldom so 
gay and pictuiesque as those wdiich enliven the pages of Lysias, they 
are certainly nof less suggestu’e. Here, where the innermost rela¬ 
tions and central interests of the family are in question, we touch 
(lie springs of social life; we are not merely preseiifed with scenic 
details of dress and furniture, tint are enabled in no small degree to 
conceive the feelings of the aelois. 

The lies! mannscrqit of Isaeus is in the British Museum,—Cripfisi- 
aniis \ ( - Bnrneiantis 113, i ffh century), which contains also Antiphon, 
\ndocideS, l.yeiirgus .and Diiiarchus. The next best is Bekkei's 
Laiirentiaiius B (Idorenee), of llie 13th cenliirv. Besides these, lie 
used lyfarcianns L (X'rnier), saei. i.], Vralisl.i\ iensis Z saec. i-i iiiid 
two very inferior MSS '\mlirosianus A. Oo, 1 ’ (which he dismissed 
after Or. 1 ), and Anihrosi.iniis D. 42, t)) (which contains only Or. 
I., 11.). Schomann, m his edition of T.S31, gencrallv followed Bekker's 
lest. Ill- iiad no tresh apparatus beyond a collation of a Pans MS. 
R in fiart of Or. i, ; but he had sift"d the .Aldine more carefully. 
Bailer and Sauppe (1S30) had a new lollalion ol A, and also used a 
collafinn ol Biimeiamis 0(1, M, given by Dobson in vol. iv. ol his 
edition (1828). C. Sehedie (Teiibner, 18(10) made it his esjiecird 
aim to complete the work of his predeeessois by restoring fhe correct 
Attic forms of words , thus (c.g.) he gives tjyyoa for tvryea, Sihpre for 
dtSiafxfty and tfio like,-—foUowing tim consent of the MSS,, however, 
in such foi*ms as the aceu-iative ol jinqi'-i names in rjv r.tfhei than -t;, 
or (i- ,y ) file future ^ai'iirogai rather tlian i/ntroiiiioi, ckc., end on siicli 
doubtlid jioints as (ppdrtpt^ instead of ^gtfro/ics, or V.lX-rjPvlas inslead ol 
ICiXridri'as 

J-III nor s.—.L'l/ifie prnuep^ (.Mdus, Venice, T313); in Driitojc^ 
Alliii, by 1 . Bckker (i8j (-1828) ; W. S. Dobson (1828): J. G. 
B tier and Hermann Saiipjie (1 830) ; wparately, b\ G. h'. Schomann, 
witli cummenlarv {1831); C. Scheibe (iHfio) (Tcubner serie-,, new 
ed. by ' 1 '. Thalheim, 1003) : H Bnermaiin (1883) ; VV. Wyse (1004). 
Lnglisli translation by Sir William lones, 1770. 

On Isaeus gencrallv see Wyse's edition ; R. C. Jcbfi, Aith Oratvi i ; 
R. Blass, Die atiisihe lUredsanihcit (and ed., 1887 1803) ; and L. 
Moy, teliule siir les plaidovcrs d'U/e (187(1). (R. C. J.) 

ISAIAH. 1. Life and Period. —Isaiah is the name of llie 
greatest, and both in life and in death flip, mo.st influential of 
the Old Testament prophets. We do not forgot Jeremiah, but 
Jeremiah's literary and religious influenee is secondary compared 
with that of Isaiah. Unfortunately we are reduced to inference 
and conjecture with regard hoth to his life and to the extent of 
his literary activity. In the h('ading (i. 1) of what we may rr.ll 
the occasional prophecies of Isaiah (i.e. those which were railed 
forth by passing events), the author is called “ the sun of Amoz 
and Rabbinical legend identifies this Amoz with a brother of 
■Amiziah, king of Judah ; but this is evidently based on a mere 
etymological fancy. M'e know from his works that, (unlike 
Jeremiah) he was married (viii. 3), and that he had at least two 

' CL Maine’s Ancient Lav\ c!i. vi., .iiid the Toe.me Law Lciturei 
(1S70) by Herbert Cowell, k-ct. ix , " On the Kite of Adoption,” 
ftp. '208 i. 

- The date of L and Z is given as the end of the 15th eentury in 
the introduction to Wyse’s edilicin. 


sons, whose names he regarded as, together with his own, 
.symbolic by divine appointment of certain derisive events or 
religious truths—Isaiah (Yesha’-yahu), meaning “ Salvation— 
Vahfreh ” ; Shear-Yashub, “ a remnant shall return ” ; and 
Maher-shalul-hash-baz, “ swilt (swiitly cometh) spoil, speedy 
(speedily cometh) prey ” (vii. ,3, viii. 3, 4, :8). He lived at 
Jerusalem, jicrhaps in the “ middle ” or ” lower city ” (2 Kings 
j:x. 4), exercised at one time great influence at court (chap, 
xxxvii.), and could venture to address a king unbidden (l ii. 4), 
and utter the most unpleasant truths, unassailed, in the plainest 
fashion. Presumably therefore his social rank was f;ir above 
that of Amos and Micah : certainly the high degree of rhetorical 
skill displaved in liis discourses implies a long course of literary 
discipline, not improliably in the school of some older prophet 
(Amos vii. 14 suggests that ” schools ” or companies " of the 
prophets ” existed in the southern kingdom). We know but 
little of Isaiah’s predecessors and models in the prophetic art (it 
were fanaticism to exclude the element of human preparation); 
but certainly even the acicnowledgecl prophecies of Isaiah (and 
nuich more the disfiuted ones) could no more have come into 
existence suddenly and without warning than the masterpieces’ 
of Shakespeare, in the more recent commentaries (c.g. Cheyne's 
Prophecies of Jsaiah, ii. 218) lists arc generally gii'en C/l the points 
of contact both in phraseology and in ideas between Isaiah and 
the prophets nearly eontem]xirary with him. For Isaiah cannot 
be studied by himself. 

The same heading already referred to giics us our oiilv 
traditional information as to the period during which Isaiah 
prophesied; it refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and ilezekiah 
.'s the Contemporary kings. It is, however, to say the least, 
doubtful whether any ol the extant prophecies are as early as the 
reign of Uzziah. Kxegesis, the only sale basis of criticism lor 
the prophetic literal lire, is unfavourable to the view that even 
chap i. belongs to the reign of this king, and we musi therefore 
regard it a.s most probable tltat the heading ill i. 1 is (like those 
of the P.salms) the work of one or more of the Sopherim (or 
students and editors of Scripture) in post-exilic times, apparently 
the same writer (or company of writers) who prefixed the headings 
of Hosea and Micah, and perhaps of some of the other books. 
Chronological study iiad already begun in his time. But he 
would lie a bold man who would profess to give trustworthy dates 
either for the kings of Israel or for the prophetic wriler.s. (See 
Bible, Old Teilaniciil, Chronology ; the article “ Chronology ” 
in the P.vryclopaedta Biblicu ; turd cf. Jl. P. .Smith, Old 'I'csla- 
meiil Ihsinry, lidin,, 1903. p. 202, note 2.) 

II. Chronological Arrangement, henv jar possiUc .—Let us now 
briefly sketch the progress of Isaiah’s prophesv'ing on the basis 
of philological exegesis,and a comparison of the sound results of 
the stud\' of the inscriptions. If our results arc imperfect and 
liable to correction, that is only to be e.xpectcd in the present 
position of the historical study of the Bible. Chap s i., which 
dc.scribes a vision of Isaiah “ in the death-year of King Uzziah 
(740 or 734 }i.c. ?) may possibly have arisen out of notes put down 
in the reign of Jotham ; but for several reasons it is not an 
acceptable view that, in its present form, this striking chapter 
is earlier than the reign of Ahaz. It seems, in short, to Iravc 
originally formed the preface to the small group of prophecies 
which now follows it, t’iz. vii. i.-ix. 7. The portions which may 
represent discourses of Jotham’srcig.n are chap. ii. and ehap. ix. 8 
_x. 4—stem denunriations which remind us somewhat of Amos. 
But the allusions in the greater part of chaps, ii.-v. correspond 
to no period so closely as the reign of Ahaz, and the same remark 
applies still more self-evidently to vii. i-ix. 7.'’ Chap. xvii. i-ii 
ought uncloubtedl.v to be read in immediate connexion with chap, 
vii. ; it presupposes the alliance of Syria and northern Israel, 
whose destruction it predicts, though opening a door of hope 
for a remnant of Israel. The fatal siege of Samaria (724-722 n.c.) 
seems to have given occasion to chap, xxviii.; hut therfollowing 

“ (In tlie (lucstion ol the Isaianic origin of the proj-ihery, ix. 1-6, 
and the eompauion pasnage, xi. 1-8, .see Cheyiie Ivtrod. to the Hook of 
Isaiah, iSc.13, jiji. 44, 45 ami Oa-OO. Cf., however, J, Skinnei " Isaiah 
i.-xxxix.” m L amhYid'^v Uihlc. 
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prophecies (chaps, xxix.-xxiii.) point in the main to Sennacherib’s 
invasion, 701 u.c.. which evidently stirred Isaiah's deepest 
feelings .'ind was the occasion of some of his greatest prophecies. 
It is, however, the vengeance taken by Sargon upon Ashdod f7i i) 
which seems to be preserved in chap, xx., and the striking little 
prophecy in x::i. i-io, sometimes referred of late to a supposed 
invasion of J adah by Saxgon, rather belongs to some one of the 
many prophetic personages who wrote, but did not speak like 
the grejiter prophets, during and after the Exile. It is also an 
opinion largely held that the prophetic epilogue inxvi. 13, 14, 
was attached by Isaiah to an oracle in archaic style l.iy another 
prophet (Isiiiah’s h;uid has, however, been traced by some in 
■svi. 4i, 5). In f.act no projp-ess can be expected in the accurate 
study of the prophets until the editorial activity both of the great 
prophets themselves and of their more reflective and studious 
successors is fully recognized. 

Thus there were two great political events (the Syro-Israelitish 
in’.asion under Ahar, and the great AssjTian invasion of Sen¬ 
nacherib) which called forth the spiritual and oratorical faculties 
of our prophet, and quickened his faculty of insight into the 
future. The Sennacherib prophecies must be taken in connexion 
with the historical appendix, chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix. The beauty 
and incisiveness of the poetic prophecy in xxxvii. 21-32 have, 
by some critics, been regarded as evidence for its authenticity. 
This, however, is, on critical grounds, most questionable. 

A .spt( ial reference seems needed at this point to the oracle 
on Egypt, chap. xix. 'J’he comparative feebleness of the style has 
led to the conjecture tliat, even if the basis of the prophecy be 
Isainnic, yet in its pre.scnl form it must have undergone the 
manipulation of a scribe. More probably, however, it belongs to 
the early I’ersian period. It should be added that the Isaianic 
origin of the appendix in xix. 18-24 is, if possible, even more 
doubtful, because of the precise, circumstantial details of the 
prophecy which are not like Isaiah's svork. It is plausible to 
regard v. 18 as a fictitious prophecy in tlic interests of Onias, the 
iuiinder of the rival Egs'ptian temple to Yah well at Lcontopolis 
m the name of Heliopolis (losephiis, Ant. xii. c), 7). 

Ill. Disintej’ration TheorieR .—We must now enter more fully 
into the question whether the whole of the so-called Book of 
Isaiah was really written by that prophet. The question relates, 
at any rate, to xiii.-.xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv.-xxvii,, xxxiv., xxxv. 
and xl.-lxvi. The father of the controversy may be said to be the 
Jewish rabbi, Aben Ezra, who died a.d. 1167. We need not, 
liowevcr, spend much time on the well-worn but inconclusive 
.arguments of the older critics. The existenre of a tradition in 
the last three centuries before Christ as to the authorship of 
anj' book is (to those acquainted with the habits of thought of 
that age) of l)ut little critical nionient ; the Sopherm, i.e. 
students of Scripture, in those times were simply anxious for the 
authority of the Scriptures, not for the ascertainment of their 
precise historical origin. It was of the utmost importance to 
declare that (especially) Isiuah xl.-lxri. was a prophetic work 
of the highest order ; this was reason sufficient (apart from any 
presumed phraseological affinities in xl.-lxvi.) for ascribing them 
to the royal prophet Isaiah. When the view had once obtained 
currenc), it would naturally become a tradition. The question of 
the Isaianic or non-Lsaianic origin of the disputed prophecies 
(especially xl.-lxvi.) must be decided on grounds of exegesis 
alone. It matters little, therefore, when the older critics appeal 
to Ezra i. z (interpreted by Josepliu-s, Ant. xi. i, 1-2), to the 
.Septuagint version of the book (produced between 260 and 130 
U.C.), in which the disputed prophecies are already found, and 
to the Greek translation of the Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
which distinctly refers to Isaiah as the comforter of those that 
mourned in Zion (Ecdus. xlviii. 24, 23). 

The fault of the controversialists on both sides has been that 
each party has only seen “ one side of the shield.” It will be 
admitle* by [ihilological students that the exegetical data 
supplied by (at any rate) Isa. xl.-lxvi. are conflicting, and there¬ 
fore susceptible of no simple solution. This remark applies, 
It is true, chiefly to the portion which begins at lii. 13. The 
earlier part of I.sa, xl.-lxvi. admits of a perfectly consistent 


interpretation from first to last. There is notliing in it to indicate 
that the author’s standing-point is earlier than the Babylonian 
captivity. His object is (as most scholars, probably, believe) to 
wamj stimulate or console the captive Jews, some full believers, 
some semi-believers, some unbelievers or idolaters. The develop¬ 
ment of the prophet’s message is full of contrasts and'surjffises; 
the vanity of the idol-gods and the omnipotence of Israel’s 
helper, the .sinfulness and infirmity of Israel and her high spiritual 
destiny, and the selection (so offensive to patriotic Jews, xlv. 
9, 10) of tlic heathen Cyrus as the instrument of Yahweh’s 
purposes, as in fact his Messiah or Anointed One (xlv. i), are 
brought succe.ssively before us. Hence the semi-dramatic char¬ 
acter of the style. Already in the opening pas.sage mysterious 
voices arc heard crying, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people ” ; 
the plural indicates that there were other prophets among the 
exiles besides the author of Isa. xl.-xlviii. Then the Jews and 
the Asiatic natiiar, in general are introduced trembling at the 
imminent downl.ill of the Babylonian empire. The former are 
reasoned with and exhorted to believe ; the latter are contemptu¬ 
ously silenced by an exhibition of the futility of their religion. 
Then another mysterious form appears on the scene,* bearing the 
honourable title of “ Servant of Yahweh,” through whom God’s 
gracious purposes for Israel and the world are to tie realized. 
The cycle of poetic passages on the character and work of this 
‘‘ Servant,” or rommissioned agent of the Most High, may have 
formed originally a separate collation which was somewhat later 
in-serted in the Prophecy of Restoration {i.e. chaps, xl.-xlviii., and 
its appendix chaps, xlix.-lv.). 

The new section which begins at chap. xlix. is written in much 
the same delightfully flowing stele. We are still among the 
exiles at the rlo.se of the captivity, or, as others think, amidst a 
poor community in Jerusalem, whose members have now been 
dispersed among the Gentiles. The latter view is not so strange 
as it may at first appear, fur the new hook hius this peculiarity, 
tliat Babylon ;md Cyrus are not mentioned in it at all. [True, 
there was not so much said about Babylon as wc should have 
expected oven in the first book ; the paucity of references to 
the local characteristics of Babylonia is in fact one of the negative 
arguments urged by older scholars in favour of the Isaianic 
origin of the prophecy.) Israel himself, with all his inconsistent 
qualities, becomes the absorbing subject of the prophet’s medita¬ 
tions. The section opens with a soliloquy of the ” Servant of 
Yahweh,” which leads on to a glorious comforting discourse, 
” Can a woman forget her sucking child,” &c. (xlix. i, comp, 
li. 12, 13). Then ins tone rise,s, Jerusalem can and must be 
redeemed ; he even seems to see the great divine act in process 
of accomplishment. Is it pos.sible, one cannot help asking, that 
the abrupt description of the strange fortunes of the " Sen'anl ” 
—^by this time entirely personalized—was written to follow 
chap. lii. 1-12 ? 

The whole difficulty seems to arise from the long prevalent 
assumption that chaps, xl.-lxvi. form a whole in themselves. 
Natural as the feeling against disintegration may be, the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of affinitting the unity of chaps. xl,-lx\'i. 
arc insurmountable. ICven if, by a bold assumption, we grant 
the unity of authorship, it is plain upon the face of it that 
the chapters in question cannot have been composed at the 
same time or under the same circumstances ; literary and 
arti.stic unity is wholly wanting. But once admit (as it is only 
reasonable to do) the extension of Jewish editorial activity to 
the prophetic books and all becomes clear. The record before 
us gives no information as to its origin. It is witlioul a heading, 
and by its abrupt transitions, and honestly preserved variation.s 
of style, invites us to such a theory as we arc now indicating. 
It is only the inveterate habit of reading Isa. xlix.-l.xvi. as a part 
of n work relating to the close of the Exile that prevents us from 
.seeing how incon.sistent arc the tone and details with this pre- 
.siipposition. 

Tlie present article in iti original form intro t need here a survey 
of the portions of Isa. i.l.-Ixvi. which were jilainly of Palestinian 
origin. It i 1 needless to reproduce this here, because the information 
is now readilv accessible el.s-’W'here ; in rStJi there was an originality 
in this surr'ey, wjiich gave uronii.se of a .still more radical tre.rt’nent 
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such as that of Bernhard Duhm, a fascinating commentary published 
in 1H92. See also Cheyne, Jewish Quarterly Heview, J uly and October 
1891 ; Introd. to Book of Isaiah (1895), which also point forward, 
like Stade's Geschichte m Germany, to a bolder criticism of Isaiah. 

IV. Non-lsaianic Elements in Chaps, i.-xxxix. —We have said 
nothing hitherto, except by way of allusion, of the disputed 
prophecies .scattered up and down the first half of the book of 
Isaiah. There is only one of these prophecies which may, with 
any degree of apparent plausibility, be referred to the age of 
Isaiah, and that is chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. The grounds are (i) that 
according to xxv. 6 the author dwells on Mount Zion ; (2) that 
Moab is referred to as an enemy (xxv. 10); and (3) that at the 
close of the prophecy, Assyria and Egypt are apparently mentioned 
as the principal foes of Israel (xxvii. 12, 13). A careful and 
thorough exegesis will show the hollowness of this justification. 
The tone and spirit of the prophecy as a whole point to the same 
late apocalyptic period to which chap, xxxiv. and the book of 
Joel; and also the last chapter (especially) of the book of 
Zechariah, may unhesitatingly be referred. 

A word or two may perhaps be expected on Isa. xiii,, xiv. and 
xxxiv., xxjiv. These two oracles agree in the elaborateness 
of their description of the fearful fate of the enemies of Yahweh 
(Babylon and Edom arc merely representatives of a class), and 
also m their view of the deliverance and restoration of Israel 
as an epoch for the whole human race. There is also an unre¬ 
lieved sternness, which pains us by its contrast with Isa. xl.-lxvi. 
(except those passages of this portion which are probably not 
homogeneous with the bulk of the prophecy). They have also 
affinities with Jcr. 1 . li., a prophecy (as most now agree) of post- 
exilic origin. 

There is only one passage which seems m some degree to make 
up for the aesthetic drawbacks of the greater part of these late 
compositions. It is the ode on the fall of the king of Babylon 
in chap. xiv. 4-21, which is as brilliant with the glow of lyric 
enthusiasm as the stern prophecy which precedes it is, from the 
same point of view, dull and uninspiring. It is m fact worthy to 
be put by the side of the finest passages of chaps, xl.-lxvi.-—of 
those passages which irresistibly rise in the memory when we 
think of “ Isaiah.” 

V. Prophetic Contrasts in Isaiah.—From a religious point of 
view there is a wide difference, not only between the acknow¬ 
ledged and the disputed prophecies of the book of Isaiah, but also 
between those of the latter which occur in chaps, i.-xxxix., 
on the one hand, and the greater and more striking part of chaps, 
xl.-lxvi. on the other. We may say, upon the whole, with Duhm, 
that Isaiah represents a synthesis of Amos and Hosea, though not 
without important additionsof his own. And if we cannot without 
much hesitation admit that Isaiah was really the first preacher of 
a piersonal Messiah whose record has come down to us, yet his 
editors certainly had good reason for thinking him capable of such 
a lofty height of prophecy. It is not because l.saiah could not 
have conceived of a personal Messiah, but because the Messiah- 
passages are not plainly Isaiah’s either in style or In thought. 
If Isaiah had had those bright visions, they would have affected 
him more. 

Perhaps the most characteristic religious peculiarities of the 
various disputed prophecies are—(i) the emphasis laid on the 
uniqueness, eternity, creatorship and predictive power of 
Vahweh (xl. 18, 25, xli. 4, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12, xiv. 5, 6,18, 22, xlvi. 
9, xlii. 5, xiv. i8, xli. 26, xliii. 9, xliv. 7, xlv. 21, xlviii. 14); 
(2) the conception of the “ Servant of Yahweh ” ; (3) the ironical 
de.scriptions of idolatry (Isaiah in the acknowledged prophecies 
only refers incidentally to idolatry), xl. 19, 20, xli. 7, xliv. 9-17, 
xlvi. 6 ; (4) the personality of the Spirit of Yahweh (mentioned 
no less than seven times, see especially xl. 3, xlviii, 16, Ixiii. 10, 
14); (5) the influence of the angelic powers (xxiv. 21); (6) 
the resurrection of the body (xxvi. 19); (7) the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked (Ixvi. 24); (8) vicarious atonement 
(chap. liii.). 

We cannot here do more than chronicle the attempts of a 
Jewish scholar, the late Dr Kohut, in the Z.D.M.G. for 1876 to 
prove a Zoroastrian influence on chaps, xl.-lxvi. The idea is 


not in itself inadmissible, at least for post-exilic portions, for 
Zoroastrian ideas were in the intellectual atmosphere of Jewish 
writers in the Persian age. 

THere is an equally striking difference among the disputed 
prophecies themselves, and one of no small moment as a sub¬ 
sidiary indication of their origin. We have already spoken of 
the difference of tone between parts of the latter half of the book ; 
and, when we compare the disputed prophecies of the former half 
with the Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration, how inferior (with all 
reverence be it said) do they appear ! Truly “ in many parts 
and many manners did God speak ” in this composite book of 
Isaiah ! To the Prophecy of Restoration we may fitly apply 
the words, too gracious and too subtly chosen to be translated, 
of Renan, “ ce second Isaie, dont Tame lumineuse semble comme 
impregnee, six cent ans d’avance, de toutes Ics rosees, de tous 
les parfums de Pavenir ” {VAntechrist, p. 464); though, indeed, 
the common verdict of sympathetic readers sums up the 
sentence in a single phrase—“ the Evangelical Prophet.” The 
freedom and the inexhaustibleness of the undeserved grace of 
God is a subject to which this gifted son constantly returns 
with “ a monotony which is never monotonous.” The defect of 
the disputed prophecies in the former part of the book (a defect, 
as long as we regard them in isolation, and not as supplemented 
by those which come after) is that they emphasize too much for 
the (ihristian sentiment the stern, destructive side of the series 
of divine interpositions in the latter days. 

VI. The Cyrus Inscriptions. —Perhaps one of the most im¬ 
portant contributions to the study of 11 . Isaiah has been the 
discovery of two cuneiform texts relative to the fall of Babylon 
and the religious policy of Cyrus. The results are not favourable 
to a mechanical view of prophecy as involving absolute accuracy' 
of statement. Cyrus appears in the unassailably authentic 
cylinder inscription “ as a complete religious mdifferentist, 
willing to go through any amount of ceremonies to soothe the 
prejudices of a susceptible population.” He preserves a strange 
and significant silence with regard to Ahura-mazda, the supreme 
God of Zoroastrianism, and in fact can hardly have been a 
Zoroastrian believer at all. On the historical and religious 
bearings of these two inscriptions the reader may be referred to 
the article “ (iyrus ” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica and the essay 
on “ II. Isaiah and the Inscriptions ” in Cheyne’s Prophecies of 
Isaiah, vol. ii. It may, with all reverence, be added that our 
estimate of prophecy must be brought into liarmony with facts, 
not facts with our preconceived theory of inspiration. 

Authorities.— Lowth, Isaiah : a new translation, with a pre¬ 
liminary dissertation and notes (1778) ; Gesenius, Der Proph. Jes. 
(1821) ; Hitzig, Der Proph. Jes. (1833) ; Delitzscli, Der Pr. Jes. {^tli 
ed., 1889) ; Dillinann-Kittel,(1898) ; Duhm (1892 ; 2nd ed., 
1902) ; Marti {1900) ; Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah (2 vols., 
1880-1881) ; Introd. to Hook of Isaiah (1898) ; " The Book of the 
Prophet I.saiah,” in Paul Haupt's Polychrome Hihle (1898) ; S. K. 
Driver, Isaiah, his life and limes (1888) ; J. Skinner, " The Book ol 
Isaiah,” in Cambridge Hible (2 vols., 1890, 1898) ; G. A. Smith, in 
Expositor's Bible (2 vols., 1888, 1890) ; Condamin (Rom. Cath.) 
(1905) ; G. H. Box (1908) ; Article on Isaiah in Ency. Btb. by 
Cheyne ; in Hastings' Piet, of the Bible by Prof. G. A. Sniitii. R. H. 
Kennett’s Schweicli Lecture (1909), The Composition of the Booh of 
Isaiah in the Light of Archaeology and History, an interesting attempt 
at a synthesis of results, is a brightly written but scholarly sketch 
of the growth of the book of Isaiah, which went on till the great success 
of the Jews under Judas Maccabacus. The outbursts of triumph 
{e.g. I.sa. ix. 2-7) are assigned to thus period. Tlie niost original 
statement is perhaps the view that the words of Isaiah were pre¬ 
served orally by his discijiles, and did not see the light (in a revised 
form) till a considerable time after the crystallization of the reforms 
of Josiah into laws. (T K. C.) 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF, an apocryphal book of the Old 
Testament. The Ascension of Isaiah is a composite work of 
very great interest. In its present form it is probably not older 
than the latter half of the 2nd century of our era. Its various 
constituents, however, and of these there were three—the 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, the Testament of Hezektah and tl» Vision 
of Isaiah —circulated independently as early as the ist century. 
The first of these was of Jewish origin, and is of less interest than 
the other two, which were the work of Christian writers. The 
Vision of Isaiah is important for the knowledge it affords us of 
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ist-century beliefs in certain circles as to the doctrines of thfe 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Kesurrection, the Seven Heavens, 
&c. The long lost Testament nj Ilezekiah, which is, in the opinion 
of R. H. Charles, to be identified with iii. 13b-iv. i8, of our pwssent 
work, is unquestionably of great value owing to the insight it 
gives us into the history of the (toistian Church at the close of 
the 1st century. Its descriptions of the, worldliness and lawless¬ 
ness which prevailed among the ciders and pastors, i.e. the bishops 
and priests, of the wide-spread covetousness and vainglory us 
well as the growing heresies among Christians generally, agree 
with similar accounts in 2 Peter, 2 Timothy and Clement of 
Rome. 

Various Titles. —Origen in his commentary on Matt, xiii, 57 
(Lommatzsch iii, 4, q) calls it A/iocry/yli of 1 saiate— 'AwMiwilior TVralov, 
Kpiphanius (Haer. xl, 2) terms it the Ascension of Isaiah — to 
avu^ansbr lliraioi', and similarly Jerome— Ascensw Isaiae. It wa.s 
also known as the Vision of Isaiah and finally as the Testament of 
Hezehiah (see Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah, pp. xii.-xv.). 

The Greek Original and the Versions. —The book was written in 
Greek, though not improbably the middle portion, the Testament of 
Hesekiah, was originally composed in Semitic. The Greek in its 
original form, which we may denote by G, is lost. It has, however, 
been in part preserved to us in two of its recensions, G' and G-. 
From G' the Ethiopic Version and the first Latin Version (consisting 
of ii. 14-iu. ij, vii 1-19) were translated, and of this recension the 
actual Greek has survived in a multitude of phrases in the Greeh 
L.’.gend. CA denotes the Greek text from which the Slavonic and the 
second Latin Version (consisting of vi,-xi) were translated. Of this 
recension ii. 4-1V. 2 have been discovered by Grenfell and Hunt ‘ 
For complete details see Charles, op. ril. pp. xviii.-xxxiii.; also 
Flemming in Hennecke's NTliche Apnk. 

Latin Version. —The first Latin Version (L') is fragment^ 

( ^ ii, 14-iii. 13, vii. 1-19). It was discovered and edited by Mai in 
1H28 (Script, net. nova cottertio III. ii. 238), and reprinted by 
Ifillmanii in his edition of 1877, and subsequently in a more coiTect 
form by Charles in his edition of 1900. The second version (I.“), 
winch consists of vi.-xi., was first printed at Venice in 1522, by 
tlieselcr in 1832, Dillinann in 1877 and Charles in 1900. 

Ethiopic Version. —There are three MSS. This version is on tlie 
whole a faithful reproduction of G'. These were used by Dillraaiin 
■ind subsequently by Charles in their editions. 

Different Elements in the Book. —The compositeness of this work 
Is universally recognized. Dillmann's analysis is as follows (i), 
.Martyrdom of Isaiah, oi ]cvAsl\ origin', ii. i.-iii 12, v. 2-14. (n ) The 
Vision of Isaiah, of Christian origin, vi. i.-xi, 1, 23-40. (iii) The 
above two constituents were put together by a Christian writer, who 
prefixed 1, i. 2, 4b-i3 and appended xi. 42, 43. (iv ) Finally a later 
Christian editor incorporated the two sections iii. 13-v. i and xi. 2-22, 
and added i. 3, 4a, v, 15, i(,, xi 41. 

This analysis has on tire whole lieen accepted by Hamack, Schurer, 
rieaiie and Beer These scholars have been influenced by Gebhardt's 
statement tliat in the Greek Legend there is not a trace of iii. 13-v, 1, 
XI 2-22, and that accordingly these sections were absent from the 
text when the Greek Legend was comjiosed. But this statement is 
wrong, (or at least five phrases or clauses in the Greek Legend are 
derived from the sections in question Hence K. H. Charles has 
examined (op. cit. pp. xxxviii.-xlvii.) the problem de novo, and 
arrived at the following conclusions. The book is highly composite, 
and arbitrariness and disorder are found in every section. There are 
three original documents at its base. (1) The Martyrdom of Isaiah = 
1. I, 2a, bb-i3a, ii. 1-8, lo-iii. 12, v. ib-14. This is but an im- 
perlect survival of the original work. Part of the original work 
omitted by the final editor of our book is preserved in the Opus 
tniperfccluni, which goes back not to our text, hut to the anginal 
Martyrdom, (ii.) The Testament of Hesekiah =m. ijb-iv t8 . This 
work IS mutilated and without beginning or end. (iii.) The Vision of 
Isaiah—vi-xi. 1-40. The archetype of this section existed inde¬ 
pendently in Greek ; for the second Latin and the Slavonic Veisions 
presuppose an mdeiiendent circulation of their Greek archetype in 
western and Slavonic countries. This archetype differs in many 
respects from the form in which it was republished by the editor of 
the entire work. 

We may, in short, put this complex matter as follows • The con¬ 
ditions of the problem are .sufficiently satisfied by supposing a single 
editor, who had three works at his disposal, the Martyrdom of Isaiah, 
of Jewish origin, and the Testament of Hezehiah and the Vision of 
Isaiah, of Christian origin. These he reduced or enlarged as it suited 
his purpo.se, and put them together as they stand in our text. Some 
oi the editorial additions are obvious, as 1. 2b-6a, 13a, ii. 9, iii. 13a, 
iv. la, 19-V. la, 13, 16, xi. 41-4.3. 

Dates of the Various Constituents of the Ascension. — (a) The 
MartyrXim is quoted by the Opus Imper/ectum, Ambro.se, Jerome, 

' Published by them in the Amherst Papyri, an account of the 
Greek papyri in the collection of Lord Amherst (igoo), and by 
Charles in his edition. 


Origen, Tertullian and by Justin Martyr. It was probably known 
to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus we are brought 
back to the ist century a.d. if the last reference is trustworthy. 
And this is no doubt the right date, for works written by J ews in the 
2nd century would not tie likely to become current in the Christian 
Church, (h) The Testament of Hczekiah was written between a.d. 88- 
100. The grounds for this date will be found in Charles, gp. cit. 
pp, Ixxi.-lxxii. and 30-31. (c) The Vision of Isaiah. The later re¬ 
cension of this Vision was used by Jerome, and a more primitive form 
of the text by tlie .^rchontici act-ording to Epiphamus. It is still 
earlier attested by the Actus Petri Vercellenses. Since the ProU>- 
vangel of James was apparently acquainted with it, and likewise 
Ignatius (ad. Ephes. xix.), the composition of the primitive form of 
tile Vision goes back to the close of the ist century. 

The work of combining and editing these three independent 
writings may go back to early in the 3rd or even to the 2iid centiir)'. 

Literatuke,— Editions of the Ethiopic Text: Laurence, Ascensio 
Isaiae vatis (1819) : Dillniaiin, Asiensio Isaiae Aethiopice et Latme, 
cum prolegomems, adiiotalioiiihus eriticis et e,vegetiiis, additis ver- 
sionum Latinaruin retigiiiis edita (1877) ; Charles, Ascension of 
Isaiah, translated from the Ethmpii Vetsion, which, together with the 
new Greek Fragment, the Latin Versions and the Latin translation of 
the Slavonic, is here published in full, edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Indices (1900); Flemming, in Hennecke’s NTliche A pok. 292-30.3: 
NTliche A pok .-Handhtu h, 323-331. This translation is made from 
Charles’s text, and his analy.sis of the text is in the maip accepted by 
this scholar. Translations : In addition to the translations given 
in the precedmg editions. Basset, I.es Apocryphes fthiopiens, iii. 
“L’Ascen.sioud’Isaie”(iS94); Beer, A pok. und Pseud.(iijoa)u. 124-127. 
The latter is a German rendering of ii.-iii. 1-12, v. 2-14, of Uillmann’s 
text. Critical Inquiries : Stokes, art. ” Isaiah, Ascension of," in 
Smith's Diet, of Christian Biography (1882), in, 298-301; Robinson, 
"The Ascension of Isaiah" in Hastings’ Bible Diet. ii. 499-501. 
For complete bibliography .see Schurer', Gesih. des jUd. Volks, 
ill. 280-285 ; Charles, op. cit. (R. H. C.) 

ISANDHLWANA, an isolated hill in Zululand, 8 in. S.E. of 
Rorke’s Drift across the Tugela river, and 105 m. N. by W. of 
Durban. On the 22nd of January 1879 a British force encamped 
at the foot of the hill was attacked by about 10,000 Zulu.s, 
the flower of Cetewayo’s army, and destroyed. Of eight 
hundred Europeans engaged about forty escaped (see Zululand : 
History). 

ISAR (identical with here, in Celtic ‘‘ the rapid ”), a river ol 
Bavaria. It rises in the Tirolc.se Alps N.E. from Innsbruck, at an 
al titude of 5840 ft. It first winds in deep, narrow glens and gorges 
through the i\lps, and at Tolz (2100 ft,), due north from its source, 
enters the Bavarian plain, which it traverses in a generally north 
and north-east direction, and pours its waters into the Danube 
immediately below Deggendorf after a course of 219 m. The 
area of its drainage basin is 38,200 sq. m. Below Munich the 
stream is 140 to 350 yards wide, and is studded with islands. 
It is not navigable, except for rafts. The total fall of the river 
is 4816 ft. Tlie Isar is essentially the national stream of the 
Bavarians. It has belonged from the earliest times to the 
Bavarian people and traverses the finest corn land in the kingdom. 
On its banks lie the cities of Munich and Landshut, and the 
venerable episeopal see of Freising, and the inhabitants of the 
district it waters are reckoned the core of the Bavarian race. 

See C. Gruber, Die Isar narh ihrer Entwirkeliiiig and ikren hydro- 
logischeii Verhaltnisseii (Munich, 1889); axiA Du Bedeutung der Isar 
als Verkehrsstrasse (Munich, rggo). 

ISATIN, CgH^NO.,, in chemistry, a derivative of indol, interest¬ 
ing on account of its relation to indigo; it may be regarded as 
the anhydride of ortho-aminobenzoylformic or isatinic acid. 
It crystallizes in orange red prisms w'hich melt at 200-201“ (. 
It may be prepared bv oxidizing indigo with nitric or chromic 
acid (b. L. Erdmann, Jour. frak. Chem., 1841, 24, p. ii); by 
boiling ortho-nitrophcnylprnpiolic acid with alkalis (A. Baeyer, 
Her., 1880,13, p. 2259), or by oxidizing carbostyril with alkaline 
potassium permanganate (P. Friedlander and H. Ostermaier, 
Her., i88r, 14, p. 1921). P. J- Meyer (German Patent 26736 
(1883)) obtains substituted isatins by condensing para-toluidinc 
with dichloracetic acid, oxidizing the product with air and then 
hydrolysing the oxidized product with hydrochloric acid. 
T. Sandmeyer (German Patents 113981 and 119831 (1899)) ob¬ 
tained isatin-a-anilide by condensing aniline with chloral hydrate 
and hvdroxvlamine, an intermediate product i.sonitrosodiphenyl- 
acetamidine being obtained, which is converted into isatin-a- 
anilide by sulphuric arid. This can be converted into indigo 
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by reductiun with ammonium sulphide, isatm dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric arid gives a blue < oloration with 
diiophcne, due to the formation of indnphenin (see Abst. J.C.S., 
1907). Concentrated nilrie acid o.>udizes it to oxalic acid, and 
alkali fusion yields anilme. It dissolves in soda formiAg a 
\'iolet .solution, which soon becomes yellow, a change due to the 
transformation of sodium N-isatin into .sodium isatate, the act- 
isatin .salt being probably formed intermediately (Heller, Abst. 
I.CS., 1907, i. p. 442). Most metalhc salts are N-derivatives 
yielding N-methyl ethers ; the silver salt is, however, an 
b-dcrivativc, yielding an 0 -mcfhyl ether (A. v. Baeyer, 1883; 
W. Peters, Absl. J.CS., 1907, i. p. 239). 

cxi->“ cc,^" CO"” ccr>“- 

Sodium smU iMtm Silvit Mit 

ISADRIA, in ancient geography, a district in the interior of 
Asia Minor, of very different extent at different periods. The 
permanent nucleus of it was that section of the Taurus which 
lies directly to south of Iconium and Lystra. Lycaonia had all 
the Iconion 'plain; but Isauria began as soon as the foothills 
were readied. Its two original towns, Isuura Nea and Isaiira 
Palaea, lay. one among these foothills (Dotla)sxM\ the other on the 
watershed (Zengihar Kal6) When the Romans first encountered 
the IsauriuD!. (early in the r.st century n.c.), they regarded 
Cilicia Trachea as piart of Isauria, which thus extended to the sea ; 
and this extension of the name continued to be in common use 
for two centuries. The wliolc liasin of the Cal)’cadnLi.s was 
reckoned Isaiirian, and the cities in the valley of its southern 
branch funned what was kn.iwn as the Isauriun Deeapolis. 
Towards the end of the 3rd i cntury a.d., however, all Cilicia u.'is 
tletached for administrative purposes from the northern .slope 
of Taurus, and we find a provin< e called at first Isauria-Lycaonia, 
and later isauria alone, extending up to the limits of Galatia, 
but nit pas-img Taurus on the south. Pisidia, part of which 
hud hitherto been included in one province with Isauria, was also 
detached, and made to include Iconium. In compensation 
Isauria received the eastern part of Pamphylia. Restricted 
again in the 4th century, Isauria ended as it began Ity being just 
tile w'ild district about Isaiira Palai'a and the heads of the 
Calycadnus. Isaura Palaea was besieged by Perdicias, the 
Macedonian regent after .Mexander’s death ; and to avoid 
capture its citizens set the jilace alight and perished in the flames. 
During the war of the Cilician anri other pirates against Rome, 
the Isaurians took so acth'c a part that the proconsul P. Servilius 
deemed it necessary to follow them into their fastnesses, and 
compel the whole people to submLssion, an exploit for which he 
received the title of Isauricus (75 n.c.). The Isaurians were 
afterwards placed for a time under the rule of Aniyntas, king of 
Galatia; but it is evident that thev continued to retain their 
predatory habits and virtual independence. In the 3rd century 
they .sheltered the rebel emperor, Trebelliiuiu.s. In the 4th 
century they are still described by Ammianiis Mareellinus as 
the scourge of the neighbouring provinces of Asia Minor ; but 
they are said to have been effectually subdued in the reign 
of (ustinian. In common with all the eastern Taurus, Isauria 
passed into the hands of Turcomans and Yuruks with the Seljiik 
conquest. Many of these have now coalesced with the aboriginal 
population and form a settled element: but the district is still 
lawless. 

This comparatively obscure people had the honour of producing 
two Byzantine emperors, Zeno, whose native name was Traska- 
lisseus kousoumbladeotes, and Leo III., who ascended the 
throne of Constantinople in 718, reigned till 741, and became 
the founder of a dynasty of tlvree generations. The ruins of 
Jsaura Palaea are mainly remarkable for their fine situation 
and their fortifications and tombs. Those of Isaura Nea have 
disappeared, but numerous inscriptions and many sculptured 
stelae, built into the houses of Dorla, prove the site. It was the 
latter, and not the former town, that Servilius reduced by 
* cutting off the water supply. The site was identified by W. M. 


Ramsay in 190J. The only modem exploration of highland 
Isauria was that made by J. S. Sterrett in 1885 ; but it was not 
exhaustive. 

BinuoGRAPiiY.— Wi M. Ramsay, Historual Geography »/ . 4 sia 
Minor (iSyo), and article " Nova Isaura " iu Jimrn. Hell. .Studies 
I (1905) ; A.. M. Hanesay, ibid. (lyo^) ; J. R. S. Stcrrctl, " Wolfe 
I i.lxpedition to Asia Minor,” Papers Amer. Init. of Arch. ui. (18SR) ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, xix. (1850) ; E. J. Davis, l.ije in .ds. Turkey 
(1879). (D. G. H.) 

ISCHIA (Gr. lIi^i/KoiVa, Lat, Aenaria, in poetry Ittarime), an 
island off the coast of Campania, Italy, 16 m. S.W. of Naples, 
to the province of which it belongs, and 7 m. S.W. of the Capo 
Miscno, the nearest point of the mainland. J’op. about 20,000. 
It is situated at the W. extremity of tlic Gulf of Naples, and is 
the largest island near Naples, measuring about 19 ra. in circum¬ 
ference and 26 sq. m. in area. It belongs to the same volcanic 
system as the mainland near it, and the Monte Epomeo (anc. 
’Eiriuirei'is, viewpoint), the highest point of the island (2588 ft.), 
lies on the N. edge of the principal crater, which is surrounded 
by twelve smaller cones. The island was perhaps occupied 
liy Greek settlers even before Cumae ; its Eretrian and Chalcidian 
inhabitants abandoned it about 500 B.c. owing to an eruption, 
and it is said to have been deserted almost at once by the greater 
part of the garrison which Hiero L of Syracuse had plaecd there 
about 470 U.C., owing to the same cause. Later on it came into 
llie pos.session of Naples, but pa.s.secl into Roman hands in 32t), 
when Naples herself lost her independence. 'I'hc ancient town, 
traces ol the fortifications ot which still exist, was situated near 
Lacco, at the N.W. comer of the island. Augustus gave it back 
to Naples m exchange for Capri. After the fall of Rome it suffered 
attacks and devastations from tlic successive naisters of Italy, 
until it was finally taken by the Neapolitans in 1299. 

Several eruptions are recorded in Roman times. The last of 
which wc have an\’ knowledge occurred in 1301, but the island 
was vi.silcil by earthquakes in 1881 and 1883,1700 lives being lost 
in the latter year, when the town of Casamicciola on the north 
side of the island was almost entirely destroyed. The hot springs 
here, which still survive from the period of volcanic activity, 
lise at a temperature of 147“ Fahr. and are alkaline and saline ; 
they are much visited by bathers, especially in summer. They 
were known in Roman times, and many votive altars dedicated 
to Apollo and the nymphs have been found. The whole island 
is mountainous, and is remarkable for its heauliful scenery and 
its fertiht)'. Wine, corn, oil and fruit are produced, especially 
the former, while the mountain slopes are clothed with woods. 
Tiles .and pottery are made in the island. Straw-jffaiiing is a 
j considerable industry at l^cco; and a certain amount of 
lushing is also done. The potter’s clay of Ischia served for the 
potteries of Cumae and Ihiteoli in ancienl times, and was indeed 
in considerable demand until the catastrophe at Casamicciola 
in 1883. 

Thefhief towns are Ischia on the E. coast, the capital and the 
scat of a bishop (pop. in 1901, town, 2756 ; commune, 7012), 
with a 15th-century castle, to which Vittoria Colonna retired 
after the' death of her husband in 1525 ; Ciusamicciola (pop. 
in 190J, town, 1085 ; commune, 3731) on the north, and Forio 
on the west coast (jiop. in 1901, town, 3640 ; commune, 

There is regular communication with Naples, both by steamer 
direct, and also by .steamer to Torregaveta, 2 m. VV.S.W. of 
Baiae and 12^ m. W.S.W. of Naples and thence by rail. 

See J. Beloch, ( ampainen (Breslau, :8go), 202 sqq. (T. As.) 

ISCHL, a market-town and watering-place of Austria, in 
Upper Austria, 55 m. S.S.W. of Linz by rail. Pop. (1900) 9646. 
It is beautifully situated on the penin.siila formed by the jiincbon 
of the rivers Ischl and Traun and is surrounded by high moun- 
taius, presenting scenery of the finest description. To the S. is the 
Siriuskogl or lluiidskogl (i960 ft.), and to the W. the Schafberg 
(5837 ft.), which is ascended from St Wolfgang by a rjipk-and- 
pinion railway, built in 1893. It possesses a fine parish church, 
built by Maria Theresa imd renovated in 1877-1880, and the 
Imperial Villa is surrounded by a magnificent park. Ischl 
is one of the most fashionable spa.s of Europe, being the favourite 
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summer residence of the Austrian Imperial family and of the 
Austrian nobility since* 1822, It has saline and sulphureous 
mmkmg springs and numerous brine and brine-vapour baths. 
Ine brine used at Ischl contains about 25 % of salt and theraare 
al.so mud, sulphur and pine-cone baths. Ischl is situated at 




Alps. Hence the Jlrac is, at its junction with the Is^re, a stream 
of nearly the same volume, while these two rivers, with the 
Durance, drain practically the entire French slope of the Alpine 
chain, the basins of tlie Arve and of the Var forming the sole 
3 blOnS. A ShOft dlStArX^t* Iw'low Mnifft-rnj tKn ItArc* /'Kuncrec it^c 


altitiiHf- nf fi ... ' exceptions. A short distance bc*low Moirans the Isdre chances its 

altitude of 1533 ft. above sea-level and has a very mild climate, direction for the la.st lime and now flows S.W. past Romans Lforo 
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Its mean aniiual temperature is 49-4° F. and its'mean suinrner 
temperature is 63-5“ F. Ischl is sui important centre of the salt 
industry and 4 m. to its W. is a celebrated salt mine, which has 
been worked as early as the 13th century. 

ISEO, LAKE OF (the Lacus Sebinus of the Romans), a lake 
m Lombardy, N. Italy, situated at the southern foot of the Alps, 
and between the provinces of Bergamo and Brescia. It is formed 
by the Oglio river, which enters the northern extremity of the 
lake at Lovere, and issues from the southern end at Sarnico, 
on its way to join the Po. The area of the lake is about 24 sq. m., 
it is 17 J m. in length, and 3 ra. wide in the broadest portion, 
while the greatest depth is said to be about 984 ft. and the height 
of its surface above sea-levcl 607 ft. It contains one large island, 
that of Siviano, which culminates in the Monte Isola (1965 ft.) 
that is crowned by a chapel, while to the south is the islet of San 
Paolo, occupied by the buildings of a small Franciscan convent 
now abandoned, and to the north the equally tiny island of 
Loreto, with a ruined chapel containing frescoes. At the southern 
end of th'.' lake are the small towns of Iseo (15 in. by rail N.W. of 
Brescia) and of Sarnico. From Paratico, opposite Sarnico, on 
the other or k tt bank of the Oglio, a railway runs in 6i in. to 
Palazzolo, on the main Brescia-Bergamo line. Towards the 
head of the lake, the deep wide valley of the Oglio is seen, 
dominated by the glittering snows of the Adamello (ii, 06 i ft.), 


joining the Rhone on the left, as its principal affluent after the 
Saone and the J-Jurance, between 'J’ournon and Valence. The 
1 sire is remarkable for the way in which it changes its direction, 
forming three great loops of which the apex is respectively at 
Bourg St Maurice, Albertville and Moirans. For some way 
after its junction with the Rhone the grey troubled current of 
the Isire can be distinguished in the broad and peaceful stream 
of tlw Rhone. (W a. B. C.) 

ISERE, a department of S.E. France, formed in 1790 out of the 
northern part of the old province of Dauphini. Pop. (1906) 
3 ' 5 - It is bounded N. by the department of the Am, E. by 
that of .Savoie, S. by those of the Hautes Alpes and the iJrdme 
and by those of tlu: J.oire and the Rhone. Its area is 3179 
sq. m. (surpassed only by 7 other departments), while its greatest 
length is 93 m. and its greatest breadth 53 ni. The^ river Isdre 
runs for nearly half its course througli this department, to which 
it gives its name. The southern portion of the department is 
very mountainous, the loftiest summit being the J’ie Lory 
(* 3 > 3 'f^ io the extensive snow-clad Olsans group (drained 
by the Drac and Romancho, two mighty mountain torrents), 
while minor groups are Uiose of Belkdonne, of Alkvard, of the 
(jrandcs Rousses, of the Devoluy, of the ’I'riives, of the Koyan- 
nais, of the \krcors and, slightly to the north of the rest, that 
of the Grande Chartreuse. 'Ihe northern portion of the dcparl- 


a glorious prosix'ct. Along the east shore (the west shore is far ment is composed of plateaux, low lulls and plains.wh.le on every 
more rugged) a fine carriage road runs from Iseo to tlie consider- | side but the south il is bounded bv the course of the Rhone. I t 
able town of Pisogne (13^ m.), situated at the northern end of 


the lake, and nearly opposite that of Ixt.ere, on the right bank 
of the Oglio. The portion of this road some way .S. of Pi.sogne 
is cleverly engineered, and is carried through several tunnels. 
The lake’s charms were celebrated by Lady Mary Wortlcy- 
Montagii.who spent ten summers) 1747-1757)in a villa at Lovere, 
then mui'h frequented by ree.so:! of an iron spring. The lake 
has several sardine and eel fisheries. (W. A. B. C.) 

IStlRE [anc. hara\, one of the chief rivers in France as well 
as of tho.se flowing down on the IVerich side of the Aljiine chain. 
Its total length from its source to its junction with the Rhone is 
about 180 m., during which it descends a height of about 7550 ft. 
Its drainage area is about 4725 sq. m. It flows through the 
departments of Savoie, Is^re and Drome. This river rises in 
the Galisc glaciers in the French Graian Alps and flow's, a.s 
a mountain torrent, tlirough a narrow valley past Tignes in 
a ntirth-wcslerly direction to Bourg St Maurice, at the we.stern 
fool of the l.itlle St Berniu-d Pass, It now bends S.VV., as far 


bounded by the course of the Rhone. Il 
forms the bishopric of Circnoble (dating from the 4th century), 
till 1790 in the ecelesiastical province of Vienne, and now in that 
of Lyons. The department is divided into four arrondissements 
((.irenoble, St Marcellin, La Tour dii J’in and \'icnne),45 cantons 
and5b3communes. Its capital is Grenoble,while other important 
towns in it are the towns ol Vienne, St Marcellin and La '1 oiir du 
Pill. It is well supplied with railwaj.s (total length 342 m.), 
which give access to Gap, to Chamb^ry, to Lj oris, to St Lambert 
and to Valence, while it idso possesses many tramways (total 
length over 200 m.). It contains silver, lend, coal atid iron mines, 
a.s well as extensive slate, stone and marble quarries, besides 
several mineral springs (Allevard, Triage and La Motte). I lie- 
forests cover much ground, while among the most flourishing 
industries are those of glove making, cement, silk weaving and 
paper making. Ihc area devoted to agriculture (largely in the 
fertile valley of the Graisivaudaii, or Ist're, K.E. oJ Grenoble) is 
about 1211 sq, m. fW. A B (') 

ISERLOHN, a town in the Pru.ssian province of Westphalia, 


as Mou tiers, the chief town of the Tarentaisc, as the upper course on the Baar, in a bleak and hilly region, 17 m. W. of Arnsberg, 
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of th!“ Iserc is named. Here it again turns N.W. as far as Albert¬ 
ville, where after receiving the Arly (right) it once more takes a 
south-westerly direction, and near ,St J'ierre d’Albigny receives 
its first important tributary, the Arc (left), a wild mountain 
stream flowing through the Muurienne and past the foot of the 
Mont Cenis Pass. A little way below, at Montmelian, it becomes 
officially navigable (for about half of its course), though it is 
but little used for that purpose owing to the irregular depth of 
its bed and the rapidity of its current. Very probably, in ancient 
days, it flowed from Montmelian N.W. and, after passing through 
or forming the Lac du Bourget, joined the Rhone. But at 
present it continues from Montmelian in a south-westerly 
direction, flowing through the broad and fertile valley of the 
(iraisivaudan. though receiving but a single affluent of any 
importance, the Breda (left). At Grenoble, the most important 
town on its banks, it bends for a short distance again N.W. 
But justiiielow that town it receives by far its most important 
affluent (left) the Drac, which itself drains the entire S. slope of 
the lofty snow-clad Dauphin^ Alps, and which 


and 30 m. E.N.E. from Barmen b) rail. Pop. (tgoo) 27,265. 
Lserlohn is one of the most important manufacturing towns 
in Westphalia. Both in the town and neighbourhood there arc 
numerous foundries and works for iron, brass, steel and bronze 
goods, while other manufactures include wire, needles and 
pins, fish-hooks, machinery, umbrella-frames, thimbles, bits, 
furniture, chemicals, coffee-mills, and pinchbeck and britaimia- 
metal goods. lserlohn is a very old town, its gild of armourers 
being referred to as “ ancient ” in 1443. 

ISFAHAN (older form Ispahan), the name of a Persian province 
and town. The province is situated in the centre of the country, 
and hounded S. by Fars, E. by Yezd, N. by Kash^, Natanz 
and Ir&k, and W. by the Bakhtiari district and ArabistSn. It 
pays a yearly revenue of about £100,000, and its population 
exceeds 500,000. It is divided into twenty-five districts, its 
capital, the town of Isfahan, forming one of them. The.sc 
twenty-five districts, some very small and consisting of only a 
little township and a few hamlets, are Isfahan, Jai, Barkhar, 
Kahab, Kararaj, Banian, Rudasht, Marbin, Lenjan, Kerven, 


II m. above 

Grenoble, had received the Romanche (right), a mountain j Rar, Kiur, Mizdej, Ganduman, Somairum, jArki'yeh, Ardistan, 
stream which drains the entire central and N. portion of the same \ Kuhpayeh, Najafabad,Romisheh,Chadugan, Varzck,Tokhmaklu, 
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Gui|i, Chinarud. Most of those distrirts are very fertile, 
and produre great quantities of wheat, barley, rice, cotton, 
tobacco and opium. Lenj 5 n, w'ost of the city of Isfahan, is 
the greatest rice-producing district; the finest cotton conics 
from larkiii eh ; the best opium and tobacco from the villages 
in lluf viiinity of the cii\. 

The tovm of Isfahan or Ispahan, formerly the capital of 
Persia, now the capital of the province, is situated on the 
Zayendeh river in 32" 39' N, and 51° 40' E. ^ at an elevation 
531 ° fb Its population, excluding that of the Armenian 
colony of Julfa on the right or south bank of the river (about 
40001, is estimated at 100,000 (73,654, including 58R3 Jews, 
in iHy2). The town is divided into thirty-seven mahalli'lts 
(parishes) and has 210 mosques and colleges (many half ruined), 
84 caravanserais, 150 public baths and 68 flout mills. The 
water supply is principally from open c.anals led off from the 
river and from several .streams and canals which come down 
from the hills in the north-west. The name of the Isfahan 
river was originally Zendch (Pahlavi zeiidek) rud, “ the great 
river " ; it was then modernized into Zindeh-rud, “ the living 
river," and.is now railed Zayendeh rud, “ the life-giving river." 
Its principal source is the Jananch rud which rises on the eastern 
slope of the Zardeh Kuh about (>o to 100 m. W. of Isfahan. 
After receiving the Khursang river from Feridan on the north 
and the Zarin rud from t'hidiarmahal on the south it is called 
Zendch riid. It then waters the Lenjan and Marbin districts, 
passes Isfahan as Zayendeh-rud and 70 m. farther E. ends in 
the (lavkhani depression. From its entrance into Lenjan to 
its end 105 canals are led off from it for purposes of irrigation 
and 14 bridges cross it (5 at Isfahan). Its volume of water at 
Isfahan during the spring season has been estimated at 60,000 
cub. ft. per second ; in autumn the quantity is reduced to one- 
third, but nearly all of it being then used for feeding the irriga¬ 
tion canals very little is left for the river bed. The town covers 
about 20 sq. m., but many parts of it are in ruins. The old city 
walls—a ruined mud curtain -are about 5 m. in circumference. 

Of the many fine pulilic buildings constructed by the Sefavis 
and during the reign of the present dimasty very little remains. 
There are still standing in fairly good repair the two palaces 
named respectively Chchel Situn, " the forty pillars,” and 
Ffasht liehesht, “ the eight paradises," the former constructed 
by Shah Abbas I, (1587-1629), the latter by Shah Soliman in 
1670, and restored and renovated.by Katb .Mi .Shah (1797-1834). 
They are ornamented with gilding and mirrors in every possible 
variety of Arahe.sque decoration, and large and brilliant pictures, 
representing scenes of Persian history, cover the walls of their 
principal apartments and have been ascribed in many instances 
to Italian and Dutch artists who arc known to have been in 
the serx ii c of the Sefavis. .Attached to these palaces were many 
other building,s such as the Imarelino built by Amin ed-Dowleh 
(or Addatila) for Path Ali .Shah, the Imaret i Ashref built by 
Ashref Khan, the Afghan usurper, the Talar Tavileh, Gulclasteh, 
Sarpu.sludeh, &c., erected in the earl)- part of the 19th century 
by wealthy courtiers for the convenience of the sovereign and 
often occupied as residences of European ministers travelling 
between Bushire and Teheran and by other di.stinguished 
traveller.s. Perhaps the most agreeable residence of all was the 
Haft I)ast, ” the seven court.s," in the beautiful garden of 
.Saudelabad on the southern bank of the river, and 2 or 3 
m. from the i-entre of the cit>-. 'f'his palace was built by Shah 
.Abbas II. (1642 1667), and Path Ali Shah Kajar died there 
in 1834. Close to it was the Aineh Khaneh, hall of mirrors ” 
and other elegant buildlng^ in the llazar jerib (looo acre) garden. 
.All the.se palaces and buildings on both sides of the river were 
Surrounded by extensive gardens, traversed by avenues of tall 

■ These figures are approximate tor tlic centre of the town north 
of the river. The result of astronomical observations taken by the 
(ierman expedition for obsermng the transit of Venus in 1874 and by 
Sir O. St John in 1870 on the south bank ol the river near, and in 
Julfa respectively was 51° 40' 3-45'' I., 32' 37’ 30' N. The .stone 
slab lommemorating the work of the expedition and placed on the 
spot where the observations were taken has been carried off and now 
serves as a door plinth of an Armenian house. 


trees, principally planes, and intersected by paved canals of 
running water with tank.s and fountains; Since Path Ali Shah’s 
death, palaces and gardens have been neglected. In 1902 an 
offioial was sent from Teheran to inspect the crown buildings, 
to report on their condition, and repair and renovate some, &c. 
The result was that all the above-mentioned buildings, excepting 
the Chehel Situn and Hasht Behesht, were demolished and their 
timber, bricks, stone, &c., sold to local builders. The gardens 
are wildernesses. The garden of the Chehel Sitiin palace opeas 
out through the Ala Kapu (“ highest gate, sublime purte ”) 
to the Maidan-i-Shah, which is one of the most imposing piazzas 
in the world, a parallelogram of 560 yds. (N.-S.) by 174 yds, 
(E.-W.) surrounded by brick buildings divided into two storeys 
of recessed arches, or arcades, one above the other. In front 
of these arcades grow a few stunted planes and poplars. On 
the south side of the maidan is the famous Masjed i Shah (the 
shah’s mosque) erected by Shah Abbas I. in 1612-1613. It is 
covered with glazed tiles of great brilliancy and richly decorated 
w'ith gold and silver ornaments and cost over £175,000. It is 
in good repair, and plans of it were published by C. Texier 
(L'Armenie, la Perse, &c., vol. i. pis. 70-72) and P. Costc(fWom(- 
vients de, la Perse). On the eastern side of the maidan stands 
the Masjed i Lutf Ullah with beautiful enamelled tiles and m 
good repair. Opposite to it on the western side of the maidiui 
is the Ala Kapu, a lofty building in the form of an archwat' 
overlooking the maidan and crowned in the fore part by ttn 
immense open throne-room supported by wooden columns, 
while the hinder part is elevated three storeys higher. On the 
north side of the maidan is the entrance gate to the main Itazaar 
surmounted by the Nckkareh-Khanch, or drumhouse, where is 
blared forth the appalling music saluting the rising and setting 
sun, said to have been instituted by Jamshid many tliousand 
years ago. West of the Chehel .Situn palace and conducting 
N.-S. from the centre of the city to the great bridge of Allali 
Verdi Khan is the great avenue nearly a mile in length culled 
Chahar Bagh, “ the four gardens,” recalling the fact that it 
was originally occupied by four vineyards which Shah Abbas 1 . 
rented at £360 a year and converted into a splendid approach 
to his capital. 

It was tlius described by Lord Curzon of Kedlcston in 1880: 
“ Of all the sights of Isfahan, this in its present state is the most 
pathetic in the utter and pitiless decay of its beauty. Let me indi¬ 
cate what it was and what it i.s. .\t the upper extremity a two- 
storeyed pavilion,’’ connected by a corridor with the Seraglio of tin- 
palace, so as to enable the ladies of the harem to gaze unobserved 
upon the merry scene below, looked out upon the centre of llie ai'enue. 
Water, conducted in stone channels, ran down the centre, falling in 
miniature ca.scadcs from terrace to terrace, and was occasionally 
collected in great square or octagonal basins wlicre cross roads cut 
the avenue. On either side of the central channel was a row of 
oriental planes and a paved pathway for pedestrians. Then occurred 
a siicces,sion of open parterres, usually planted or sown. Next on 
either side was a second row ol planes, between which ami the 
flanking walls was a raised causeway for horsemen. The total 
breadth is now fifty-two yards. .\t intervals corresponding with the 
successive terraces and liasins, arched doorways wuth rcccs.scd open 
chambers overhead conducted through these walls into the various 
royal or noble gardens that stretched on either side, and were known 
as the Gardens of the Throne, of the Nightingale, of Vines, of Mul¬ 
berries, Dervishes, A c. Some of these pavilions were places of public 
resort and were used as coffee-houses, where when the business ol the 
day was over, the good burghers of Isfahltn nssemliled to sip that 
beverage and inhale their kalians the wliile ; as Fryer puts it: 

' Night drawing on, all the pride of Spahaun was met in the Chaur- 
baug and the Grandees were Airing themselves, prancing about with 
their numerous Trains, striving to outvie each other in Pomp and 
Generosity.’ .At the bottom, quays lined the banks of the nv-er, and 
were bordered with the mansions of the nobility. 

Such was the Chahar Bagh in the plenitude of its fame. But now 
what a tragical contrast! The channels arc empty, their stone 
borders crumbled and shattered, the terraces are broken down, the 
parterres are unsightly bare patches, the trees, all lopped and 
ollarded, have been chipped and hollowed out or cut down for fuel 
y the soldiery of the Zil, the side pavilions are abandoned and 
tumbling to pieces and the gardens arc wildernesses. Twiftenturies 
of decay could never make the Champs Elysfies in Paris, the Unter 


” This pavilion was the Persian telegraph office of Isfahan lor 
nearly forty years and was demolished in 1903. 
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den Linden in Berlin, or Rotten Row in London, look one half as-i 
miserable as does the ruined avenue of Shah Abbas. It is in itself 
an epitome of modem Iran.” ! 

Towards the upper end of the aveuue on its eastern,side 
stands the medresseh (college) which Shah Hosain built in 1710. 
It still has a few students, hit is very much out of repair ; Lord 
Curzon spoke of it in 1888 as “ one of the stateliest ruins that 
he saw in Persia.” South of this college the avenue is altogether 
without trees, and the gardens on both .sides have been turned 
into barley fields. Among the other notable buildings of Isfahan 
must be reckoned its five bridges, all fine structures, and one of 
them, the bridge of Allah Verdi Khan, 388 yds. in length with 
a paved roadway of 30 ft. in breadth, is one of the stateliest 
bridges in the world, and has suffered little by the march of decay. 

Another striking feature of Isfahan is the line of covered 
bazaars, which extends for nearly 3 m. and divides the city 
from south to north. The confluence of people in these bazaars 
is certainly very great, and gives an exaggerated idea of the 
populousness of the city, the truth being that while the in- 
haliitants congregate for business in the bazaars, the rest of the 
city is comparatix’cly deserted. Whensurveyed from a command¬ 
ing height within the city, or in the immediate environs, the 
enormous extent of mingled garden and building, about 30 m. 
in cireuit, gives an impression of populousness and busy life, 
l)ut a closer scrutiny reveals that the whole scene is nothing more 
than a gigantic sham. With the exception of the bazaars and 
a few parishes there is really no eontinuous inhabited area. 
Whole streets, whole quarters of the city ha\'e fallen into utter 
ruin ;md are absolutely deserted, and the traveller who is bent on 
visititig some of the remarkalile sites in the northern part of 
the citv or in the western suburbs, such as the minarets dating 
from the 12th century, the remains of the famous castle of 
Tabarrak built b)- the Buyid Rukn addaula (d. 976), the ruins 
of the old fire temple, the shaking minarets of Guladan, &'e., 
has to pass through miles of crumbling mud walls and roofless 
houses. It is believed indeed that not a twentieth part of the 
area of the old city is at present peopled, and the million or 
600,000 inhabitants of Chardin's time (middle of the 17th centur) ) 
have now dwindled to about 85,000. The Armenian suburb 
of Julfa, at any rate, which contained a population of 30,000 
souls in the :7th century, has now only 4000, and the Christian 
churches, which numbered thirteen and were maintained with 
splendour, are now reduced to half a dozen edifices with bare 
walls and empty benches. Much improvement has recently 
taken place in the education of the young and also in their 
religious teaching, the wealthy Armenians of India and Java 
having liberally contributed to the national schools, and the 
Church Missionary Society of London having a church, schools 
and hospitals there since 1869. 

The people of Isfahan have a very poor reputation in Persia 
either for courage or morals. They are regarded as a clever but 
at the same time dissolute and disorderly community, whose 
government requires a strong hand. The lulis (hooligans) of 
Isfahan arc proverbial as the most turbulent and rowdy set of 
vagabonds in Persia. The priesthood of Isfahan are much 
respected for their learning and high character, and the merchants 
are a \’ery' respectable class. The commerce of Isfahan has 
greatly fallen off from its former flourishing condition, and 
it is doubtful whether the trade of former days can ever be 
restored. (•^- H.-S) 

//(Storr.—The natural advantages of Isfahan--a genial climate, a 
fertile .soil and abundance of water for irrigation—must have always 
made it a place of importance. In the most ancient cuneiform docu¬ 
ments, referring to a period between 3000 and 2000 n.c., the province 
of Anshan, which certainly included Isfahan, was the limit of the 
geographical knowledge of the Babylonians, typifying the extreme 
east, as Syria (or Martu-ki) typified the west. The two provmces of 
■J iii/iati and Suharta, by which we must undenstand the country from 
Isfahan to Shuster, were ruled in those remote ages by the .same 
king undoubtedly belonged to the great Turanian family; 

and from this first notice of Anshan down to the 7th century n.c. 
the region seems to have remained, more or less, dependent on the 
paramount power of Su.sa With regard to the ea.stem frontier of 
Anshan, however, ethnic changes were probably in extensive opera¬ 
tion during this interval of twenty centuries. The western Iranians, 


for instance, after .separating from their eastern brethren on the 
Oxus, as early perhaps as 3000 n.c., must have followed the line 
of the Elburz mountain.s, and then bifurcating into t«o branches 
must have scattered, we.stward into Media and southward towards 
Persia. The first substantial .setflcmeiit of the southern branch 
wouU seem then to have been at Isfahan, wlierc Jem, the epoiiym 
of the Persian race, is said to have founded a famous ^castle, the 
remains of wliich were visible as late as the loth century a.d^ This 
castle i.s known in the Zoroastrian writings as Jem-gtrd, but its proper 
name was Sarii or Sariik (given m the Bimdahish as Sruwa or Srobali ). 
and it was especially famous in early Mahommedan history as the 
building where tlie ancient records and tables oi tlie J'eisiaiis were 
discovered which proved of .so much use to Albumazar and his con¬ 
temporaries. A valuable tradition, proceeding from quite a different 
source, has also been preserved to the effect that Jem, who iiisented 
the original Persian character, " dwelt in Assan, a district ol 
Shuster " (see Flugd’s Fihrist, p. 12, 1 . 21), which exactly accords 
with the Assyrian notices of Assan or Anshan classed as a depend¬ 
ency of F.lymSis. Now, it is well known that native legend repre¬ 
sented the Persian race to have been held in bondage for a thousand 
years, after the reign of Jem, by the foreign usuriier Zoliilk or 
H'merasp, a period wliicli may well represent the duration oi Ely- 
maean supremacy over the Aryans of An.slmti. At the commence¬ 
ment of the 7th century n.c. Persia and Ansan are still found in the 
annals of Sennacherib amongst the tributaries of Elymais, confeder¬ 
ated against Assyria; but shortly afterwards the great Susian 
monarciiy, which had lasted lor full 2000 years, crumbled away 
under continued pressure from the west, and the Aryans oi Anshan 
recovered their independence, founding ior the first time a national 
dynasty, and establishing their seat of government at Gabae on the 
site of the modern city ol Isfahan. 

The royal city oi Gabae was known us a foundation of the Achue- 
menidae as late as the time ol Stralxi, and the in.scriptions show that 
\chacmenes and his succe.ssors did actually rule at Anshan until the 
great Cyrus set out on his career ol we.steni victory. Whether the 
liSbi or K&vi of tradition, the blacksmith of Isfahan, who is .saiil 
I0 have headed the revolt against Zohak, took his name from tlie 
town of Gabae may be open to question ; but it is at any rale re¬ 
markable that the national standard of the I’ersiaii race, named 
alter the black.smith, and Mijiposcd to liai’e been first unfurled at 
tins epoch, retained the title of Darajsh-a Kaviim (the haulier of 
Kavi) to the time of the Arab couquesi, and that the men of Isfahan 
were, moreover, throughout this long period, always especiallv 
charged with its protection. The provincial name of .Anshan or 
.Assan seems to have been disused m tlie country after the age of 
Cyrus, and to have been rejilaced bv that ol Gahene or Galuaiie, 
wliich alone appears in tlie Greek accounts ol the wars of Alexander 
and his successors, and in the geographical descriptions of Strabo 
Gabae or Gavi Ix'came gradually corrujited to Jai during the 
Sassanian period, and it was thus by the latter name that the old 
city of IsfaliAii was gcncrallv known at the time of tiic .Arab in¬ 
vasion. Subsequently the title ol Jai became replaced by Slu- 
hevisiSn or Medineh,'' the city " par excelleuie, while a suburb which 
had been founded in the immediate vieinity, and which look the name 
of ^'ahudu'k, or tlie " Jews’ town,” from its original Jewish inhabi¬ 
tants, gradually rose into notice and superseded the old caiutal.’ 

Sheheristdii and YahudUh are thus in the early ages of Islam 
described as iiideiiendent cities, the iormer licing the eastern and 
the latter the western division of the capital, each surrounded by a 
separate wall; but about the middle of the 10th century the famous 
Buyid king, known as the Ruhn-addauJa (rtl-Itea'/e/i), united the two 
suburbs and many of the adjoining villages in one general enclosure 
which was alxiut 10 m. in circumference. The city, which had now 
resumed its old name of Isfahan, continued to flourish till the time of 
Timur (a.d. 1387), when in common witli so many other cities of the 
empire it suflercd gnevously at the hands of the Tatar invaders. 
I imur indeed is said to have erected a Kelleh Mtnar or ” skull 
tower ” of 70,000 heads at the gate of the city, as a waniiiig to deter 
other communities from resisfing liis arms. The place, however, 
owing to its natural advantages, gradually recovered from the effects 
of this terrible visitation, and when the Safavid dynasty, who suc¬ 
ceeded to power in tlic l6tli century, transferred their place of 
residence to it from Kazvin, it rose rapidly in populousness and 
wealth. It was under Shah Ablms the first, the most illustrious 
sovereign of this house, that Isfahan attained its greatest prosperity. 
Tills monarch adopted every possible expedient, by stimulating 

‘ The name of Yaliutlieh or " Jews' town ” is derived by the early 
Arab geographers from a colony of Jews who are said to have 
migrated from Babylonia to TsfaliSn shortly after Nebuchadrezzar’s 
conquest of Jerusalem, but this is pure fable. ^ The Jewish settle¬ 
ment really dates from the 3rd ccuturv a.d. as is shown by a notice, 
in the Armenian hTstory of Moses of fhorene, lib. iii. cap. 35. The 
name Isfahan has been generally compared with the Aspadana of 
Ptolemy in the extreme north of Persis, and the identification is 
probably correct. At any rate the title is of great antiquity, being 
found in the Bundahish, and being derived in all likelihood from the 
family name of the race of Feridun, the Athviyan of romance, who 
were entitled Aspiydti in Pahlavi, according to the phonetic rules of 
that language. 
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commerce, encouraging arts and manufacliires, and introducing 
luxurious habits, to attract visitors to lus tas’ountc capital. He 
built several magniricent palaces in the richest style of Oriental 
decoration, jilanteil gardens and as'enues, anil distributed amongst 
them the waters of the Zciideh-rud in an endless senes of reservoirs, 
fountains and cascades. The baths, the mosques, the collep-s, the 
bazaars ayd the caravanserais ol the city ri'eeived an equal share of 
hi.s ifVtentioii. and Iciiropean artificers and meriliants were largely 
encouraged to settle in his capital tnibassadoi's \ isiled his court 
from many of the first states ot F.tirope, and lactorics were pennan- 
ently established lor the merchants ol f.iiglaiid, I'laiico, Holland, the 
Hanseatic, towns, Spain, Portugal and Moscow. The culebralod 
traveller Chardin, who passed a great portion of his life at Isfahan in 
the latter half of the 17th century, has left a detailed and most 
interesting account of the statistics ot the city at tliat jienod. He 
himself estimated the population at 600,000, though in popular belied 
the number excts*ded a million. There were 1=500 iloiirisliing villages 
in the immediate neighboiirhixid ; the eni'eintc of the city and 
suburbs was recUoned at a | m., while the nuiil walls s'lirrotmditig (he 
city itself, probably nearly following the lines of the Buyid en¬ 
closure, measured 20,000 paces. In (he interior were counted 162 
mosques, 4X public lolleges, i.So.! caravanserais, 273 baths and 12 
cemeteries. The ad|nining siilnirli ol Julia was also a most flourish¬ 
ing place. Originally toniided bv Shah Alibas the Oreat, who trans¬ 
ported to this lot ality 1400 Anneiilan families irom the town of j ulla 
on the Arras, the colony increasetl ratndly under his fostering care, 
both in wealth and m numbers, tlie Clinsltan population being 
estimated in 16H5 at jo.ooo souls. The first Idow to the prosperity 
ol modern IsfahUn was given by the .Afghan invasion at t he beginning 
of the ittth century, since winch liate, although continuing for some 
time to be the nominal heail ot the empire, the city has gradually 
dwindled in importance, and now only ranks as a .second or third rate 
provniicial capital. When the Kajar ilcnasly indeed mounted the 
throne ot Persia at the end of tlie t.Sth century the seat ot govern¬ 
ment was at once transferred to Teheran, with a view to the support 
of the royal tribe, whose chief setat was iii the iieighbourmg province 
of Mazciuleran ; and, although it has often l>een proposed, from 
considerations of state tiolicy in reference to Russia, to re-establish 
the court at Istahan, which is the true centre ol IVrsia, the si heme 
has never commanded much attention. At tlie same time Hie 
government ot Istaii^n, owing to tin- wealtti ot the surrotmdiag 
districts, lias always been much sought alter. liarly in the mtli 
century the post was often corilerred upon some powertnl minister of 
the court, but m labs' times it has Iveii nsnallv tin' apanage ol .1 
favounic son 01 brothi'i' ol the reigmng sovereign.' I'ath Ah Shfili, 
who had a fiarticulai aflection for istahan, died here in 1H34, ami it 
became a tiine-hnimnred custom for the monarch on the throne to 
seek reliei Irom the heat ol 'leherSn bv lormmg a summer camp at 
the rich pa'-turcsot tlandumaii, on the skirts ot Zardeh-Kiih. to the 
west ol Isfahan, for the exercise of his troop.s and the health and 
amu.seinent ol his courtiers, but in recent years the practice ha - been 
di.scontinued. (II. C. K.) 

ISHIM, a town of West Siberia, m the government of Tobolsk, 
180 m. N.W. of Om.sk, on a river of the same name, triliularc, 
on llie left, of the Irtysh. J’op, (1807) 7161. The town, which 
was founded in 1630, has tallow-melting and carries on a large 
trade in r_ve and rvc flour. The fair is one of the most important 
in Siberia, its returns being estimated at £500,000 annually. 

ISHMAEL (a Hebrew name meaning “God hears "), in the 
Bible, the son of Abraham by his Egyptitm concubine Hagar, 
and the cpnnym of a number of (probablx) nomadic tribes living 
outside Palestine. Hagar in turn personifies a people found to 
the ea.st of Gilead (1 Chron. v. 10) and Petra (.StraLio).- Through 
the jealousy of Sarah, Abraham's wife, mother and son were 
driven away , and they wandered in the distriet south of Beersheba 
and Kadesh (Gen. .xvi. J, xxi. E) : see Adrailam. It had 
been foretold to his mother before his birtli that he should be 
“ a wild ass among men,’’ and that he should dwell “ before 
the face ot ’’ (that is, to the eastward of) his brethren. It is 
subsequently stated that after leaving his father’s roof he 
“ became an archer,’' and dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, and 

' Zill es Sultan, clJer brotlicr ol Muzafar cd d-n Shah, became 
governor-general of the Klahdii province in i86ij. 

“ On Paul’s use of the .store of Hagar (Cal. iv. 24-26), see Emv. 
Bth. col. 1034 ; and H. St J. Tluickerac-, Relation of St Paul to 
rontrmf'orary Irm^h Thought (I.oiulon, iyoo),pp. itj6 sqq. ; Hag.ar 
typifies the old Sinuitic covenant, and Sarah represents the new 
covenant of freedom from bondage. The treatment of the concubine 
and her son in Gen. xvi. compared with th. xxi. illustrates old 
Hebrew customs, on which sec further S, .A. Cook, Laws oi Moses, &c. 
(London, 1003), pp. 116 sqq., 140 ,sq. 

" The Ituracan archers were of Jetur, one of the " sons " of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. i.s), and were Roman mercenaries, perliaps even 
iu Great Ttritam (Pal ExpL Fund, Q.S , 1900, p 283). 


hi.s mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” But the 
genealogical relations were rather with iSie Edomites, Midianites 
and other peoples of North Arabia and the eastern desert than 
witk Egypt proper, and this is indicated by the expressions that 
“ they dwelt from Havilah unto Shut that is cast of Egypt, 
and he settled to the eastward of his brethren ” (see Mizraim). 
Like Jacob, the ancestor of the Israelites, he had twelve sons 
(xxv. 12-18, P), of which only a few have historical associations 
apart from the biblical records. Nebaioth and Kedar suggest 
the .Mahataei and Cedrei of Pliny (v. 12), the first-mentioned 
of whom were an important Arab people after the time of 
Alexander (see Nabataeans). The names eorrespond to the 
Nabaitu and Kidru of the Assyrian inscriptions occu|>>'ing the 
desert cast of the Jordan and Dead Sea, whilst the Massa and 
Tcma lay probably farther south. Dumah may perhajis be 
the same as tlie Jlomata of Pliny (vi. 32) and the Amyitfti or 
Aoi’/iai'dn of Ptolemy (v. ig, 7, viii. 22, 3)—.Sennarherib 
conquered a fortress of “ Aribi ’’ named Adumii,—and Jetur is 
obviously the Ituraea of classical geographers.' 

'' Ishmael,'' therefore, is used in a wide sense of the wilder, roving 
ficoples encircling Canaan from the north-east to tlie south, related 
to blit on a lower rank than the “ sons ’’ of Isaac. It is practically 
identical with the term " Arabia " as used by the Assynans. Nothing 
certain is known ol the history ol these mixed populations. Tliey 
are repirc.seiited as warlike nomads and with a icrtiun reputation for 
wisdom (Baruch iii. 23). Not improbably they .spoke a dialect (or 
dialects) akiii to .Aralnc or Aramaic." According to the Maliomme- 
dans. Ishmael, who is recognized as their ancestor, lies buried with 
Ills mother m the Kaaba in Mecca. See further, T. NolUckc, F.niv, 
Bib., s.v , and the arlicles Enow, Midian. (S .A C ) 

ISHPEMING, a city of Marquette county, Michigan. U.S.A., 
about 15 m. W. by S. of Marquette, in the N. part of ihe upper 
peninsula. Pop. (iSgo) 11,197 ; (lyoo) 13,255, of whom 51170 
were foreign-born ; (igo.|. State eensi s) 11,625. It is served by 
the Ghicago &. North Western, the Duluth, South Shore is 
Atlantic, and the Lake Superior and Ishpeming railways. The 
cit\ is 1400 ft. above sea-level (whence its name, from an Ojibvvay 
Indian word, said to mean “ high up ’’), m the centre of the 
Mar<iuette Range iron district, and hu.s seven mines within its 
limits ; the milling of iron ore is its prinripul indiisirv. 
Ishpeming was settled alxiut 1854, and was incorporated as 
a dtv in 1873. 

ISHTAR, or IwTAR.the name of the chief goddess of Baliyloiiia 
and Assyria, the counterpart, of the Phoenician Astarte (i/.v.). 
■J’hc meaning of the name is not known, though it is possible 
tliat the underlying stem is the stime as that of Assur ((j.r.), wliii li 
would thus make her the “ leading one ” or “ chief.’’ At all 
events it is now generally recognized that the name i.s Semitic 
in its origin. Where the name originated is likewise uncertain, 
but the indications point to Ereeh where we find the worship 
of a great mother-goddess indepe.ndent of any association with 
a male counterpart flourishing in the oldest period of BaliyIonian 
history. She appears under various names, among which are 
Nana, Innanna, Nina and Anunit. As early as the days of 
Khammurabi we find these various names which represented 
originally different goddesses, thougli all manifest as the chief 
trait the life-giving power united in Ishtar, Even when the older 
names are employed it is always the great mother-goddess who 
is meant. Ishtar is the one goddess in the pantheon who retains 
her independent position despite and throughout all changes that 
the Babylonian-Assyrian religion undergoes. In a certain 
sense she is the only real goddess in the pantheon, the rest being 
niere reflections of the gods with whom they are assoriateci 
as consorts. Even when Ishtar is viewed as the consort of some 
chief—of Marduk occasionally in the south, of Assur more 
frequently in the north—the consciousness that she has a 
personality of her own apart from this association is never 
lost sight of. 

^ With .Adbeel (Gen. xxv. 13) may be identified Idibi'iii(-ba’il) a 
tribe employed Iw Tiglalli-F’ile.ser 'IV. (733 ri.c.) to watch the 
frontier of Miisn (Sinaitic peninsula or N. Arabia ?). 

" This is suggested by the fact that Asliurbanipal (7th century) 
mentions as tliu name of their deity .\tar-Samain (i.e. “ Ishltirof the 
heavens ”). 
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We may reasonaWv assume that the analog>' drawn from the 
process of reproductton among men and animals led to the 
conception of a female deity presiding over the life of the universe. 
Ihc extension of the scope of this goddess to life in gencml—to 
the growth of plants and trees from the fructifying seed—was a 
natural outcome of a fundamental idea : and so, wliether we 
turn to incantations or hynm.s, in myths and in epics, in votive 
inscriptions and in historical annals, Ishtar is celebrated and 
invoked as the great mother, as the mistress of lands, as clothed 
in splendour and power—one might almost say as the personifica¬ 
tion of life itself. 

Hut there are two aspects to this goddess of life. She brings 
forth, she fertilizes the fields, she clothes nature in joy and glad¬ 
ness, but she also withdraws her favours and when she does so 
the fields wither, and men and animals cease to reproduce. 
In place of life, barrenness and death en.sue. She is thus also 
a grim goddess, at once criiol and destructive. We can, there¬ 
fore, understand that she was also invoked as a goddess of war 
and battles and of the chase ; and more particularly among The 
warlike Assyrians she assumes this aspect. Before the battle she 
appears to the army, clad in battle array and armed with bow and 
arrow. In myths symbolizing the change of seasons she is 
portrayed in this double character, as the life-giving and the 
life-depriving power. The most noteworthy of thc.se myths 
describes her as passing through seven gates into the nether world. 
At each gate some of her clothing and her ornaments are removed 
until at the last gate she is entirely naked. While she remain.s in 
the nether world us a prisoner—whether voluntary or involuntary 
it is hard to say—all fertility ceases on earth, but'the time comes 
when she again returns to earth, and as she passes each gate the 
watchman restores to her w'hat she had left there until she is 
again clad in her full splendour, to the joy of mankind and of all 
nature. Closely allied with this myth and personifving another 
\iew of the change of sea.sons is the story of Ishtar's love for 
Tammuz-- symbolizing the spring time—but as midsummer 
approaches her husband is slain and, according to one version, 
it IS for the purpo.se of saving Tummuz from the clutches of the 
goddess of the nether world that she enters upon her journey 
to that region. 

In all the great centres Ishtar had her temples, bearing such 
names ns I'.-anna, ‘•heavenly house," in ICrech; E-makh, “gi'cat 
house,” in Babylon; E-niash-mash, "house of offerings,” in 
Niner ch. Of the details of her eiilt we us yet know little, but 
there is no e\ idence that there were obscene rites connected 
with it, though there may have been certain mysteries introduced 
at lertain centres which might easily impress the uninitiated as 
having obscene a.spects. She was .served by pricstes.ses us well 
as b> priests, und it would appear that the votaries of Ishtar 
were in all rases virgins who, as long as they remained in the 
serviee of Ishtar, were not permitted to marry. 

In the astral-theological .system, Ishtar becomes the planet Venus, 
and tlie double asp-ct ol the goddc‘.ss is made to corres|x)nil to the 
-Strikingly itillcreul pha.ses of Venus in the summer and wmter 
seasons. On monuments .and seal-ri'linders she aiipcars frequently 
witli l«nv und arrow, tfiongh also simply clad in long robes with a 
crown on her liead and an eight-rayed star as her symbol. Statuettes 
have been found in large numbers represeniiug her as naked with her 
arms folded across her breast or holding a rhikl. 'Jlie art thus 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the goddess. Togetlier 
with Sin, the moon-god, and Shamash, the .sim-go<I, she is the tliird 
figure in a triad pcrsoriifymg the three great forces of nature—moon, 
sun and earth, as the hte-force. The doctrine involved illustrates 
llic tendency of the Babylonian priests to centralize the manifesta¬ 
tions of divine pow-er in the universe, just as the triad .\nu, Bel and 
Ea iq.v .)—tlic heavens, the earth and the waten- deep—form 
another illustration of this same tendenev. 

Naturally, as a member of a triad, Ishtar is dis-sociated from any 
local limitations, and similarly as the planet Venus—a conception 
which is essentially a product of theological speculation—no thouglit 
of any particular locality for her cult is present. It is because her 
cult, like that of Sin {q.v.) and Shamash (q.v.), is spread over all 
Babykjpia and A.ssyria, that she becomes available for purposes of 
theological speculation. 

Cf. Astarte, Ataroatis, Great Mother of the Gods, and 
specially Babylonian and Assyrian Religion. fM. Ja ) 

ISHTIB, or I.sTiB (ane. AsHhoii, Slav. Slitiph'ye or Shitp), 
a town of Macedonia, European Turkey, in the \n1ayet of ! 
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Kossovo ; 45 m. E.S.E. of Uskub. Pop. (1905) about iq,ooo. 
Ishtib is built on a hill at the confluence of the .small river 
Tshtib with the Bregalnitza, a tributar)- of the Vardar. It has 
a thriving agricultural trade, and possesses several fine mosques, 
a number of fountains and a large bazaar. A hill on the north¬ 
west is crowned by the ruins of an old castle. • 

ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA,^ Greek philosopher and one 
of the last of the Neoplatonists, lived in Athens and Alexandria 
towards the end of the 5th century a.p. He became head of the 
school in Athens in succession to Marinos who followed Proclus. 
His tiews alienated the chief members of the school and he was 
compelled to resign his position to Hegias. He is known princi¬ 
pally as the preceptor of Damasciiis whose testimony •to Jiim 
m the Lije of IstAtrus presents him in a very favourable light 
as a man and a thinker. It is generally admitted, however, that 
he was rather an enthusiast than a thinker; reasoning with him 
was subsidiary to inspiration, and he preferred the theories of 
Pythagoras and Plato to the unimaginative logic and the practical 
ethics of the Stoias and the Aristotelians. He seems to have 
given loose rein to a sort of theosophicul speculation;and attached 
great importance to dreams and waking visions on which he used 
to expatiate in his public discourses. 

Damasciiis’ Life is preserved by Photinsln the BibliaOmti, and the 
fragments are printed in the Didot edition of Diogenes Laertius. 
See Agatiiia-Sj//isf. ii. 30; Photius, Uibliaiheca^ iHi ; and histories 
of Neoplatonism. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or Isidorus Hispalensis (c. 560-636), 
Spanish encyclopaedist and historian, was the son of Severianus, 
a distinguished native of Cartagena, who came to Seville about 
the time of the birth of Isidore. Leander, bishop of Seville, was 
his elder brother. Left an orphan while still young, Isidore was 
educated in a monastery, and soon distinguished himself in con¬ 
troversies with the Arians. In 599, on the death of his brother, 
he was chosen archbishop of Seville, and acquired high renown 
by his successful administration of the episcopal office, as well- 
as by hi.s numerous theologiail, historical and scientific works, 
lie founded a school at Seville, und taught in it himseff. In the 
provincial and national councils he plaj ed an important part, 
notably at Toledo in 610, at Seville in 619 und in 633 at Toledo, 
wliich profoundl}' modified the organization of the church in 
Spain. His great work, however, was in another line. Pro¬ 
foundly versed in the Latin as well as in the Christian literature, 

I his indefatigable intellectual curiosity led him to condcn.se anti 
reproduce in encyclopaedic form the fruit of hi.s wide reading. 
Ilis works, which include all topics—.science, canon law, history 
or theology—arc unsystenuitic and largely uncritical, merely 
reproducing at .second hand the substance of such sources as 
were available. Vet in their inadequate way they served to 
keep alive throughout the dark ages some little knowledge 
of the antique culture and learning. The most elaborate of his 
writings is the Orij^inum sive clymalogwrutii libri X X. It was 
the last of hi.s work.s, written between 622 and 633, and was 
corrected by liis friend and disciple Braclion. It is an encyclo¬ 
paedia of all the sciemes, under the form of an explanation of 
the terms proper to each of them. It was one of the capital 
books of the middle ages. 

On the Libn differeiitiaruni sive de proprielate sermomtm—ol which 
the first book is a collection of S3nionyms, and the .second of ex¬ 
planations of metaphysical and rehpous adea.s—see A. Mack’s 
doctoral dissertation, Heiine.s, 1900. Mommsen has edited tlie 
Chronica mujoia or Chromcon de sex aetaiibus (from tlie creation to 
A.D. G15) and the " Historia Cotiujrum, "Wandalonim, Siieborum," 
in the Monwmtnta Germamae historrea, auclores onliqmsstmi ; 
Chrotttca minora //. The history of the Goths is a historical source 
of the first order. The De scriptoribus ecclestasttris or better De 
vtrts illustribus, was a continuation of the work of St Jerome and of 
Geimadius (cf. G. von Dzialowski in Kirrhengeschii htlii he Sludien, iv. 
(1809). Especially interesting is the De natttra renim ad Sisebuium 

' With Isidord of Alexandria has been confused an Isidore ol Gaza, 
mentioned by Photius. Little is known of him except that he was 
one of tho.se who accompanied Damasciiis to the Persian court when 
Justinian closed the schools in Athens in 529. Snidas, in speaking 
of Isidore of Alexandria, sa^-s that Hypatia was his wife, but there 
is no means of approximating the date.s (see Mvpatia). Suetonius, 
in ills Li/e of Nero, refers to a Cynic philosopher named Isidore, who is* 
said to have jested publicly at tlie expense ol Nero. 
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regetn, a treatise on astronomy and meteorology, which contained the 
sum of physical philosophy during the early middle ages. The 
Ri’gula mnnachorum of Isidore was adopted by many of the mon¬ 
asteries iTi Spam during the 7th and 8th centuries. The collection 
of canons known as the Jsidoriaua or Hispalfttsis is not by him]|and 
the following, attributed to him, are of doubtful authenticity : De 
ortu ac^ohitv patrum qui ;w Siriptura laudihus efferuntur \ Aik- 
gonae scriptuvac sacrae ct liber numerorum , De ordtne creaturarum. 

The edition of all of Isidore’s works by F. Orevalo (Rome. 1707- 
1803, 7 vols.), reproduced in Migne, Patrologia Lattna, 81-84, is 
carefully edited. See also C. Canal, .Saw Didoro, expostetov de sus 
ohras e iHdicacioni'<i a cevea de la iiffhmuia qne ban ejeretdo en la 
iivilizacion cspaiioUi (Seville, 1807). A list of monographs is in the 
Bibliographic of tdysse Chevalier. 

ISINGLASS (probably a corruption of the Dutch huisenblas, 
Ger. Hausenblase, literally “ sturgeon's bladder "), a pure form 
of commercial gelatin obtained from the swimming bladder or 
sound of several species of fish. The sturgeon is the most valu¬ 
able, various species of which, especially Acipenser stellatus 
(the seuruga), A. ruthenus (the sterlet) and . 4 , giildenstddlu 
(the os.s^tr), flourish in the Volga and other Russian rivers, 
in the Caspian and Black Seas, and in the Arctic Ocean, and yield 
the '' Rus.sian isinglass " ; a large fish, Silurus parkerti, and 
probably some other fish, yield the “ Brazilian isinglass ” ; other 
less definitely characterized iish yield the “ Penang ” product ; 
while the common cod, the hake and other Gadidae also yield 
:i \ ariely of isinglass. The sounds, having been removed from 
the fish and I’leansed, undergo no other preparation tlian desicca¬ 
tion or drying, an operation needing much care; but in this 
proce.ss the sounds are subjected to several different treatments. 
If the sound be unopened the product appears in commerce as 
“ pipe," purse " or " lump isinglass “ ; if opened and unfolded, 
as “ leaf " or “ honeycomb " ; if folded and dried, as “ book,'’ 
and if rolled out, as “ ribbon isinglass." Russian isinglass 
gcncralls' appears in eommerre as leal, book, and long and short 
staple ; Brazilian isinglass, from Para and Maranham, as pipe, 
lump and honeycomb ; the latter pniduct, and also the isinglass 
of Hudson's Bay, Penang, Manila, &c.., is darker in colour and less 
soluble than the Russian product. 

The finest isinglass, which comes from the Russian ports of 
.Astrakhan and Taganrog, is prepared by steeping the sounds in 
hot water in order to remove mucus, &c.; they are then cut open 
and the inner membrane e-sposed to the air; after drying, the 
outer membrane is removed by rubbing and heating. .As 
imported, isinglass is usually too tough and hard to be directly 
used. To increase its availability,' the raw material is .sorted, 
.soaked in water till it becomes flexible and then trimmed; the 
trimmings are sold as a lower grade. The trimmed sheets are 
sometimes passed between steel rollers, which reduce them to 
the thickness of paper ; it ttien appears as a transparent ribbon, 
“ shot ” like watered silk. The ribbon is dried, and, if necessary, 
cut into strips. 

The principal use of isinglass is for clarifying wines, beers 
and other liquids. This property is the more remarkable since 
It is not possessed by ordinary gelatin ; it has been ascribed to 
Its fibrous slrueture, which forms, as it were, a fine network in 
the liquid in which it is disseminated, and thereby mechanically 
carries down all the minute particles which occasion the turbidity, 
rhe cheaper varieties arc more commonly used ; many brewers 
prefer the I’cnang product; Russian leaf, however, is used 
iiy some Scottish brewers ; and Russian long staple is used in 
the Worcestershire cider industry. Of secondary importance 
IS its use for eulinarv and confectionery purposes, for example, 
in making jellies, stiffening jams, &c. Here it is often replaced 
by the .so-called " patent isinglass," which is a very pure gelatin, 
and differs from natural isinglass by being useless for clarifying 
liquids. It has few other applications in the arts. Mixed 
witli gum, it is employed to give a lustre to ribbons and silk ; 
incorporated with water, Spanish liquorice and lamp black 
It forms an Indian ink ; a solution, mixed with a little tincture 
of benzoin, brushed over sarsenet and allowed to dry, forms 
the well-known “ court plaster.” Another plaster is obtained 
by adding acetic acid and a little otto of roses to a solution of 
‘fine glue. It also has valuable agglutinating properties ; by 


dissolving in two parts of pure alcohol it forms a diamond 
cement, the solution cooling to a white) opaque, hard solid ; 
it also dissolves in strong acetic acid to form a powerful cement, 
which* is especially useful for repairing glass, pottery and 
like substances. 

ISIS (Egyptian £se), the most famous of the Egyptian god¬ 
desses. She was of human form, in early times distinguished 

only by the hieroglyph of her name jj upon her head. Later 

she commonly wore the horns of a cow, and the cow was sacred 
to her ; it is doubtful, however, whether she had any animal 
representation in early times, nor had she possession of any 
considerable locality until a late period, when Philae, Behbet 
and other large temples were dedicated to her worship. 'V'et 
she was of great importance in mythology, religion aird magic, 
appearing constantly in the very ancient Pyramid texts as the 
devoted sister-wife of Osiris and mother of Horus. In the 
divine genealogies she is daughter of Kcb and Nut (earth and 
1 sky). She was supreme in magical power, cunning and know¬ 
ledge. A legend of the New Kingdom tells how she contrived 
to learn the all-powerful hidden name of Re' which he had 
confided to no one. A snake which she had fashioned for the 
purpose stung the god, who sent for her as a last resort in his 
unendurable agony ; whereupon she represented to him that 
nothing Init his own mysterious name could overcome the 
venom of the snake. Much Egyptian magic turns on the healing 
or protection of Horus by Isis, and it is chiefly from magical 
texts tliat the myth of Isis and Osiris as given by Plutarch can he 
illustrated. The Metternich stela (XXXth Dynasty), the finest 
example of a class of prophylactic stelae generally known Iw 
the name of “ Horus on the crocodiles,” is inscribed with a long 
text relating the adventures of Isis and Horus in the marshes 
of the Delta. With her sister Nephihys, Isis is frequently repre¬ 
sented as watching the body of Osiris or mourning his death. 

Isis was identified with Demeter by Herodotus, and described 
as the goddess who was held to be the greatest by the Egyptians ; 
he states that she and Osiris, unlike other deities, were worshipped 
throughout the land. The importance of Isis had increased 
greatly since the end of the New Kingdom. The great temple of 
Philae was begun under the XXXth Dyimsty ; that of Behbet 
seems to have been built by Ptolemy II. The cult of Isis spread 
into Greece with that of Serapis early in the 3rd century n.c. 
In Egypt itself Isca, or shrines of Isis, swarmed. At Coptos 
Isis became a leading divinity on a par with the early god Min. 
About 80 B.c’. Sulla founded an Isiao college in Rome, but their 
altars within the city were overthrown by the consuls no less 
than four times in the decade from 58 to 48 B.C., and the worship 
of Isis at Rome eontinued to be limited or suppressed by a 
succession of enactments which were enforced until the reign 
of Caligula. The Isiac mysteries were a representation of the 
chief events in the myth of Isis and Osiris—the murder of 
Osiris, the lamentations of Isis and her wanderings, followed 
by the triumph of Horus over Seth and the resurrection of the 
slain god—accompanied by music and an exposition of the inner 
meaning of the spectacle. These were traditional in ancient 
Eg)’pt, and in their later development were no doubt affected 
by the Eleusinian mysteries of Demetcr. They appealed power¬ 
fully to the imagination and the religious sense. The initiated 
went through rites of purification, and practised a degree of 
asceticism ; but for many the festival was believed to be an 
occasion for dark orgies. Isis nursing the child Horus (Har- 
pokhrates) was a very common figure in the Deltaic period, 
and in these later days was still a favourite representation. 
The Isis temples discovered at Pompeii and in Rome show that 
ancient monuments as well as objects of small size were brought 
from Egypt to Italy for dedication to her worship, but the 
goddess absorbed the attributes of all female divinities ; she 
was goddess of the earth and its fruits, of the Nile, of tk* sea, 
of the underworld, of love, healing and magic. From the time of 
Vespasian onwards the worship of Isis, always popular with some 
sections, had a great vogue throughout the western world, and 
is not without traces in Britain. It proved the most successful 
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of the papn cults in maintaining itself against Christianity, 
with which It had not af little in common, both in doctrine and 
m emblems. But the destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria 
in A.D. 397 was a fatal blow to the prestige of the Graeco-Egyp*ian 
divinities. The worship of Isis, however, survived in Italy 
into the 5th century. At Philae her temple was frequented by 
the barbarous Nobatae and Blemmyes until the middle of the 
6th century, when the last remaining shrine of Isis was finally 
closed. 

See G. Lafayc, art. " Isis" in Daremborg et Saglio, Dictionnaire drs 
aniiqmtcs (1900) ; rd. Hist, du culte des dtviniU's d’Alexandrie hors de 
Ihgyptc (1883); Meyer and Drcxler, art. "Isis" in Roschcr’s 
Uxicon der grtech. und rimi. Mythologie (1801-1802) (very elaborate); 
E. A. W. Budge, Gods 0/ the Egyptians, vol. ii. ch. xiii. ; Ad. Rusch 
DeSerapide et I side in Graecia oultis (dis.sertation) (Berlin, iqo6). 
.The a.uUior e^peci<illy collects the evidence Irom Gr''*ck invscnptions 
e arlier than the Roman conrjuost; he contends that the mysteries of 
Isis were not equated with the Eleusinian mysteries) (F. Ll. G.) 

ISKELIB, the chief town of a aza (governed by a haimakavi) 
in the vilayet of Angora in Asia Minor, altitude 2460 ft., near 
the left bank of the Kizil Jrrnak (anc. IJalys), 100 m. in an 
air-line N.K. of Angora and 60 .S.K. of Kastamuni (to which 
vilayet it belonged till 1894). Pop. 10,600 (Cuinet, La Turquie 
d Aste, 1894). It lies several miles off the road, now abandoned 
by wheeled traffic, between Changra and Amasia in a picturesque 
nd de sac amongst wooded bills, at the foot of a limestone rock 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient fortress now filled with 
houses (photopaph in Anderson, Studio Ponlica, p. 4). Its 
ancient name is uncertain. Near the town (on S.) are saline 
springs, whence salt is extracted. 

ISLA, JOSE FRANCISCO DE (1703-1781), Spanish .satirist, 
w.as born at Villavidanes (Leon) on the 24th of March 1703. 
He joined the Jesuits in 1719, was banished from Spain w'ith 
bis brethren in 17O7, and settled at Bologna, where he died on 
the 2nd of November 1781. His earliest publication, a Carta 
de tin rcsidente en Rnma (1725), is a panegyric of trifling interest, 
and La Juveniud Iriunfantc (1727) was written in collaboration 
with Luis dc Lovada. Isla’s gifts were first shown in his Triunjo 
del amor y de la leallad; Dia Grande de Navarra, a satirical 
description of the ceremonies at Pamplona in honour of I'erdinand 
VI.'s accession ; its sly humour so far escaped the victims 
that they thanked the writer for his appreciation of their local 
cITorts, but the true significance of the work was discovered 
shortly afterwards, and the protests were so violent that Isla 
was transferred by his superiors to another district. He gained 
a great reputation as an effective preacher, and his posthumous 
Sermoncs worolM (1792-1793) justify his fame in this re.spcct. 
But his position in the history of Spanish literature is due to 
his Ilistoria del jamoso predicador jray Gerundio de Campazas, 
alias Hates (1758), a novel which wittily caricatures the bom- 
bivstic eloquence of pulpit orators in Spain. Owing to the 
protests of the Dominicans and other regulars, the book was 
prolfibited in 1760, but the second part was issued surreptitiously 
in 1768. He translated Gil Bias, adopting more or less seriously 
\'oltairc’s unfounded suggestion that Lc Sage plagiarized from 
Hspinel’s Marcos de Obregim, and other Spanish books ; the 
text appeared in 1783, and in 1828 was greatly modified by 
Evaristo Pena y Martin, whose arrangement is still widely read. 

Sec Pohcarpo Mingotc y Tarrazona, Varones ilustres de la pro- 
vmeta de Leim (Lcoii, 1880). pp. 185-215; Bernard Gaudeau, Les 
Prfehews burlesques en Espagne au XVIII’ siicle (Paris, 1891); 
V. Gian, L'Immigraeione dei Gesmti spagnuoli letterati in Italia (Torino, 
i8‘l.S). (J. F.-K.) 

ISLAM, an Arabic word meaning “ pious submission to the 
will of God,” the name of the religion of the orthodox Mahom- 
medans, and hence used, generically, for the whole body of 
Mahommedan peoples. Salama, from which the word is derived 
appears in salaam, “peace be with you,” the greeting of the East, 
and in Moslem, and means to be “ free ” or “ secure.” (See 
Mahomwedan Religion, &c.) 

ISLAMABAD, a town of India in the state of Kashmir, on 
the north bank of the Jhelum. Pop. (1901) 9390. The town 
crowns the summit of a long low ridge, extending from the 
mountains eastward. It is the second town in Kashmir, and 
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was originally the capital of the valley, but is now decaying. 
It contains an old summer palace, overshadowed by plane 
Uees, with numerous springs, and a fine mosque and shrine. 

town is a reservoir containing a spring of clear water 
callcdnhe Anant Nag, slightly sulphurous, from which volumes 
of gas continually ari.se ; the water swarms with .saere(i,fi3h. 
There are manufactures of Kashmir shawls, also of chintzes, 
cotton and woollen goods. 

ISLAND (O.E. leg = isle, -(-land ‘), in physical geography, 
a term generally definable as a piece of land surrounded by 
water. Islands may be divided into two main classes, continental 
and oceanic. The former are such as would result from the 
submergence of a coastal range, or a coastal highland, until 
the mountain bases were cut off from the mainland while their 
summits remained above water. The island may have been 
formed by the sea cutting through the landward end of a 
peninsula, or by the eating back of a bay or estuary until a portion 
of the mainland is detached and becomes surrounded by water. 

In all cases where the continental islands occur, they are con¬ 
nected with the mainland by a continental shelf, and their 
structure is essentially that of the mainland. The islands off 
the west coast of Scotland and the Isles of Man ‘and Wight 
have this relation to Britain, while Britain and Ireland have a 
similar relation to the continent of Europe. The north-east 
coast of Australia furnishes similar examples, but in addition 
to these in that locality there are true oceanic islands near the 
mainland, formed by the growth of the Great Barrier coral reef. 
Oceanic islands are due to various causes. Il is a question 
whether the numlrerless islands of the Malay Archipelago .should 
be regarded as continental or oceanic, but there is no doubt 
that the South Sea islands scattered over a portion of the 
I'acific belong to the oceanic group. The ocean floor is by no 
means a level plain, but rises and falls m mounds, eminences 
and basins towards the surface. When this configuration is 
emphasized in any particular oceanic area, so that a peak rises 
above the surface, an oceanic island is produced. Submarine 
volcanic activity may also raise material above sea-level, or 
the buckling of the ocean-bed by earth movements may have 
a similar result. Coral islands (see Atoll) are oceanic islands, 
and are frequently clustered upon plateaux where the sea is 
of no great depth, or appear singly as the crown of some isolated 
peak that rises from deep water. 

Island life contains many features of pKiculiar interest. The 
sea forms a barrier to some forms of life but acts as a carrier to¬ 
other colonizing forms that frequently develop new features 
in their isolated surroundings where the struggle for existence 
is greater or less than before. When a sea barrier has existed 
for a very long time there is a marked difference between the 
fauna and flora even of adjacent islands. In Bali and Borneo, 
for example, the flora and fauna are Asiatic, while in Lombok 
and Celebes they are Australian, though the Bali Straits are 
very narrow, in Java and Sumatra, though belonging to the 
same group, there are marked developments of bird life, the 
peacock being found in Java and the Argus pheasant in Sumatra, 
having become too specialized to migrate. The Cocos, Keeling 
Islands and (ihristmas Island in the Indian Ocean have been 
colonized by few animal forms, chiefly sea-birds and insects, 
while they are clothed with abundant vegetation, the seeds of 
which have been carried by currents and by other means, but 
the variety of plants is by no means so great as on the mainland. 
Island life, therefore, is a sure indication of the origin of the 
island, which may be one of the remnants of a shattered or 
dissected continent, or may have arisen independently from the 
sea and become afterwards colonized by drift. 

The word " i.Hland " is sometimes used for a piece of land cut off by 
the tide or .surrounded by marsh {e.g. Ilayling Island). 

' The O.E. ieg, ig, .still appearing in local names, e.g. Anglesey, 
Battersea, is cognate with Norw. oy, Icel. ey, and the first part of 
Gcr. Eiland, &c.; it is referred to the original Teut. ahwia, a place 
in water, ahwa, water, cf. Lat. aqua ; the same word is seen in 
English " eyot," " ait," an islet in a river. The spelling " islan^" 
accepted before 1700, is due to a false connexion with " isle," Fr. 
(le, Lat. insula. ‘ 
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ISLAY, the southernmost island of the Inner Hebrides, Argyll¬ 
shire, Scotland, i6 m. W. of Kintyre and } m. S.W. of Jura, 
from which it is separated by the Sound of Islay. Pop. (1901) 
6857,- area, 150,400 acres; maximum breadth 10 m. and 
maximum length 25 m. The .sea-loc.hs Grumart and Indaiil cut 
into il- so •deeply as almost to convert the western portion into 
a separate island. It is rich and productive, and has been called 
the “ Queen of the Hebrides." The surface generally is regular, 
the highest summits being Ben Bhcigcir (1609 ft.) and Sgorr 
nam Faoileann (1407 ft.). There are several freshwater lakes 
and streams, which provide good fishing. Islay was the ancient 
seat of the “ lord of the I.slcs," the first to adopt tluit title being 
John Macdottald of Isle of Islay, who died about 1386 ; but the 
Macdonalds were ultimately ousted by their rivals, the Campbells, 
about 1616. Islay Hou.se, the ancient seat of the»Campbells of 
Islay, stands at the head of Loch Indaal. The island was formerly 
occupied by small crofters and tacksmen, but since 1831 it has 
been gradually developed into large sheep and arable farms and 
considerable business is done in stock-raising. Dairy-farming 
is largely followed, and oats, barley and various green crops are 
raised. The; chief difliculty in the way of reclamation is the great 
area of peat (60 sq. m.), winch, .at its present rate of consumption, 
is calculated to last 1500 years. The island contains several 
whisky distilleries, producing about 400,000 gallons annually. 
Slate and marble are quarried, and there is a little mining of 
iron, lead and silver. At Bowmore, the chief town, there is a 
considerable shipping trade. Port, ICUen, the principiJ village, 
has a quay with lighthouse, a fishery and a golf-course. I’ort 
Askaig IS the ferry station for Kaolin on Jura. Regular com¬ 
munication with the Clyde is maintained by steamers, and a 
cabl" was laid between Lagavulin and Kintyre in 1871. 

ISLES OF THE BLEST, or P'ortonate Islands (Gr. 
<d, TMv ftaKiiimir I'ljtroi: Lat., Fortunatae Insulae), in Greek 
mythology a group of islands near the edge of the Western 
Oceian, peopled not by the dead, but by mortals upon whom 
the gods had conferred immortality. Like the islands of the 
Phaeacians in Homer (Od. viii.) or the Celtic Avalon and St 
Brendiui’s island, the Isles of the Blest are represented as a 
land of perpetual summer and abundance of all good things. 
No reference is made to them by Homer, who speaks instead of 
the Rlysian Plain (Od. iv. and ix.), but they are mentioned by 
Hesiod (iV/irks and Days, 168) and Pindar ( 01 . ii.). A very old 
tradition suggests lh<at the idea of such an earthly paradise 
was a reminiscence of some unrecxirded voyage to Madeira and 
the Canaries, which are .sometimes named Fortunatae Insulae 
by medieval map-makers. (.See Atlanta.) 

ISLINGTON (in Dome.sday and later documents Iseldoit, 
Istndon and in the i6th century Hissdton), a northern metro¬ 
politan Ixirough of London, England, bounded E. by Stoke 
Newington and Hackney, S. by Shoreditch and Finsbury, and 
W. by St Pancra.s, and extending N. to the boundary of the 
county of London. Pop. (1901) 334,(wi. The name is commonly 
applied to the southern part of the borough, which, however, 
includes the districts of Holloway in the north, Highbury in 
the east, part of Kingsland in the south-east, and Barnsbury 
and Canonbury in the south-central portion. The districts in¬ 
cluded preserve the names of ancient manors, and in Canonbury, 
which belonged as early as the 13th century to the priorv of 
St Bartholomew, Smithficld, traces of the old manor house 
remain. The fields and places of entertainment in Islington 
were favourite places of resort for the citizens of Ixindon in (he 
17th century and later; the modern Ball’s Pond Road recalls 
the sport of duck-hunting practi.sed here and on other ponds 
in the parish, and the popularity of the place was increased by 
the discovery of chalybeate wells. At Copenhagen Fields, now 
covered by the great cattle market (1855) adj9ining Caledonian 
Road, a great meeting of labourers was held in 1834. They were 
suspected of intending to impose their views on parliament by 
violence, but a display of military force held them in check. 
The most noteworthy modern institutions in Islington are the 
Agricultural Hall, Liverpool Road, erected in 1862, and used 
for cattle and horse shows and otli''r cxliibilions; Pentonville 
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Prison, Caledonian Road (1842), a vast pile of buildings radiating 
from a centre, and Holloway prison. ThJ borough has only some 
40 acres of public grounds, the principal of which is Highbury 
Fields. Among its institutions arc the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, Holloway, the London Fever Hospital, the Northern 
Polytechnic, and the London School of Divinity, St John’s 
Hall, Highbury. Islington is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese 
of London. The parliamentary borough of Islington has north, 
south, east and west dijisions, each returning one member. 
The borough council consists of a mayor, 10 aldermen and 
60 councillors. Area, 3091-5 acres. 

ISLIF, a township of Suffolk county, New York, U.S.A., 
in the central part of the S. aide of J.ong Island. Pop. (iqoo) 
(^' 545 ) (1905, .statecensus) 13,721. The township is 16 m. long 
from E. to W.,and 8 m. wide in its widest part. It is bounded 
on the S. by the Atlantic Ocean; between the ocean and the 
Great South Bay, here 5-7 in. wide, is a long narrow strip of 
beach, called Mre Island, at the W. end of which is Fire Island 
Inlel. The “ Island ” beach and the Inlet, both very dangerous 
for shipping, arc protected by the Fire Island Lighthouse, 
the Fire Island Lightship, and a Life Saving Station near the 
Lighthouse and another at Point o’ Woods. Near the Light¬ 
house there are a United States Wireless Telegraph Station and 
a station of the Western 'Union Telegraph Compan)-, w’lnch 
announces to New York incoming steamships ; and a little 
larther E., on the site formerly occupied by the Surf House, a 
well-known resort for hay-fe\-er patients, is a state park. Along 
the “ l.sland ” beach there is excellent surf - bathing. The 
towaship Is served by two parallel branches of the Long Island 
railroad about 4 m, apart. On the main (northern) dii-ision 
an- the i-illages of Brentwood (first settled as Modern Times, 
a r|iiasi free-love eommiitiily), which now has the Convent and 
School of St Jo.seph and a large prii-ato sanitarium ; Central 
Lsllp, the seat of the Central Islip State Hospital for the Insane ; 
and Ronkonkoma, on the edge of a lake of the same name (with 
no visible outlet or inlet and suffering rcraajkable changes in area). 
On the S. dii ision of the Long Island railroad are the i illages 
of Buy .Shore (to the W'. of which is We.st Jslip); Oakdale; West 
SayviUe, originally a Dutch settlement ; Say\-ille and Ikayporl. 
The “ South Country Road " of crushed clam or oysti-r shells 
runs through these \-illages, which lu-e famous for 0)-ster and 
clam fisheries. About one-half of the present tow-nship was 
patented in 1684, 1686, in88 and ido7 by W’illiam Nii-nlls 
(1657-1723), the son of Matlhia.s Nicolls, who came from Islip in 
Oxfordshire, England ; tliis large estate (on either side of the 
Connetquot or Great river) was kept int.act until 1786 ; the W’. 
part of islip -was mostly included in the Moubray patent of 1708 ; 
and the townsliip was incorporated in 1710. 

ISLY, the name of a small river on the Moroccan-Algcrian 
frontier, a sub-tributary of the Tafna, famous as the srene of 
the greatest victory of the French army in the Algerian wars. 
The intervention of Morocco on the side of AM-el-Kader led 
at once to the homb.ardment of Tangier by- the French fleet tinder 
the prince de Jniniille, and the advance of the F'rcnch army 
of General Bugeaud (1844). The enemy, 45,000 strong, was 
found to be encamped on the Isly river near Kudiat-cl-Khodra. 
Bugeaud disposed of some 6500 infantry and 1500 cavalry, 
with a few- pieces of artillery. In his own words, the formation 
adopted was " a boar's head.” With tlie army were Lamoricierc, 
Bclissier and other officers destined to adiicve distinction. On 
the t4th of August the ‘‘ boar's head ’’ crossed the river about 
9 m. to the N.W. of Kucliat and advanced upon the Moorish 
camp ; it was immediately attacked on all sides by great masses 
of cavalry ; but the volleys of the steady French infantry broke 
the force of every charge, and at the right moment the French 
cavalry in two bodies, each of the strength of a brigade, broke 
out and charged. One brigade stormed the Moorish ramp 
(near Kudiat) in the face of artillery fire, the other su#(ained a 
desperate conflict on the right wing with a large body of Moorish 
horse wihirh had not charged ; and only the arrival of infantry 
put an end to the resistance in this quarter. A general rally 
of the Moorish forces was followed by another action in which 
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they endeavoured to retake the camp^ Bugeaud’s iorces, which 
had originally faced S. when crossing the river, had now changed 
direction until they faced almost W. Near Kudiat-el-Khodra the 
Moors had rallied in considerable force, and prepared to rttake 
tlieir camp. The French, however, contimied taattack in perfect 
combination, and after a stubborn resistance the Moors once 
more gave way. For this great victor)’, which was quickly 
followed by proposals, of peace, Bugeaud was made due d'lsly. 

ISMAIL (1830-1895), khedive of Egypt, was bom at Cairo 
on the 31st of December 1830, being the second of the three sons 
of Ibraium and grandson of Miehemet Ali. After receiving a 
European education at Baris, where he attended the I'Ccole 
d’l-ltat-Major, he returned home, and on the death of his elder 
brother became heir to his uncte. Said Mohammed, the Vali of 
Egypt. Said, who apparently conceived his own .safety to lie in 
ridding himself as much as possible of the presence of hi.s nephew, 
employed him in the next few years on missions abroad, notably 
to the pope, the emperor Napoleon III. and the sultan of Turkey. 
In i8()i he was de.spatchod .at the head of an army of 14,000 to 
quell an insurrection in the Sud^n, and this he successfully 
accomplished. On the death of Said, on i8th January 1S63, 
Ismail was proclaimed viceroy without opposition. Being of an 
Orientally extravagant disposition, he found with considerable 
gratification that the Egyptian revenue was \ astly increased by 
the rise in the value of cotton which resulted from the American 
(iivil War, the Egyptian crop being worth about ^25,000,000 
instead of £5,000,000. Besides acquiring luxurious tastes in liis 
sojourns abroad, Ismail had discovered that the civilized nations 
of Europe made a free use of their credit for raising loans, lie 
proceeded at once to apply this idea to his own country by 
tnmsfemng his jirivate debts to the state and launching out on 
a grand scale of expenditure. Egypt was in liis eyes the ruler's 
estate which was to lie exploited lor his benefit and his renown. 
Ilis own position li.ad (0 be strengthened, and the country 
provided with institutions after European models. To these 
objects Ismail applied himself with energy and cleverness, but 
witliout any stmt of expense. During llie 'sixties and ’seventies 
I'igvpt became thelmppv hunting-ground of sclf-.sceking financiers, 
to whose schemes Ismail fell an easy and a willing prey. In 
1866-1867 he obtained from the sultan of Turkey, in exchange 
for an increase in the tribute, firmans giving him the title of 
khedis'e, and changing the law of sucre.ssion to dirci t descent 
from fatlier to son ; and in 1873 he obtained a new firman 
making him to a large extent independent. He projected vast 
schemes of internal reform, remodelling the customs s\stcm 
and the post office, stimulating commercial progress, creating 
a sugar industry, introducing Kuroiiean improvements into 
Cairo and Alexandria, building palaces, entertaining lavishly 
and maintaining an opera and a theatre. It has been calculated 
that, of the total amount of debt incurred by Ismail for his 
projects, about 10 may have been sunk in works of permanent 
utility—always excluding the Suez Canal. Meanwhile the 
opening of the Canal had given him opportunities for asserting 
himself in foreign courts. On his accession he refused to ratify 
the concessions to the tianal company made by Said, and the 
question wa.s referred in 1864 to the arbitration of Napoleon If 1 ., 
who awarded £3,800,000 to the company as compensation for 
the lo.sses they would incur by the changes which Ismail insisted 
upon in the original grant. Ismail then u.sed every available 
means, by his own undoubted powers of fascination and by 
judicious expenditure, to bring his personality before the foreign 
sovereigns and public, and he had no little success. He was made 
(l.C.B. in 1867, and in the same year visited Paris and London, 
where he was received by Queen 'Victoria and welcomed by tho 
lord mayor ; and in 1869 he again paid a visit to England. 
The result was that the opening of the Canal in November 1869 
enabled him to claim to rank among European sovereigns, and 
to givC^nd receive royal honours : this excited the jealousy of 
the sultan, but Ismail was clever enough to pacify his overlord. 
In 1876 the old system of consular jurisdiction for foreigners 
was modified, and the system of mixed courts introduced, by 
which European and native judges sat together to try all civil 


cases without respect of nationality. In all these, years hsmail 
had governed, with idat and. profusion,, sf)en,(iing, borrowing, 
^ing the taxes on. the fellaiiin and combining his policy of 
indcTOndence with dazzling visions of Egyptian aggrandizement. 
In i»74 he annexed Dartur, and wa« only prevented ftom 
extending his dominion into Ab>’)".sinia by the superior fjghitir^ 
power of the Abyssinians. But at length the inevitable financial 
crisis came. A nationaj debt of over one hundred miihoBS 
sterling (as opposed to three millions when he became viqer^y) 
had been incurred by the khedive, whose fundamental idea of 
liquidating his borrowings was to borrow at increased interest, 
rhe bond-holders became restive. Judgments, were give* 
against the khedive in the international tribunals. Mihcn he 
could raise no more loans he .sokl his Suez Canal .shares (in t875) 
to Great Britiun for £3,976,582 ; and this was immediately 
followed by the beginning of foreign intervention. In December 
1875 Mr Stephen Ca^ e was sent out by the British government 
to mqiiire into the finances of Eg)'pt, and in April 1876his. report 
was published, afix'ising that in \’iow of the waste and extrava¬ 
gance it was necessary for foreign Powers to interfere in order to 
restore credit. The result was the establishment of, the Caisse 
de la Dette. In Octolx’r Mr (afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. 
Juiibcrt made a further invc.sligalkm, which resulted in the 
establishment of Anglo-French control. A furtlier commission 
of inquiry by Major Baring (afterwiirds Lord Cromer) and oUiers 
in 1878 culminated in Ismail making over Ids estates to the 
nation and accepting the position of a constitutional soveieign, 
with Nubar as premier, Mr (afterwards Sir Charles) Rivets 
Wilson as finance minister, and M. de Bligaiiirc.s as minister of 
public works. Ismail professed to be quite pleased. “ Egypt,” 
he said, i.s no longer in Africa ; it is part of Europe.” The new 
regime, however, only lasted six months, and then Ismaif dis¬ 
missed his ministers, tut occasion Ix'ing deliberately prepared 
by his getting .'Irabi {q.v.) to foment a military l>rmunna*ni«nU>. 
England and France took the matter seriously, and insisted 
(May 1879) on the reinstatement of the British and French 
ministers ; but the sitiuation wa,s no longer a possible one ; tie 
tribunals were still giving judgments for debt against the govern¬ 
ment, iind when Germany and .Austria showed signs of intending 
to enforce execution, the governments of Great Britain and 
I'rance perceived that the only diance of setting matters straight 
was to get rid of Ismail altogether. He was first advised to 
abdicate, and a few days afterwards (26th June), as he did not 
take the hint, he received a telegram from the sultan (who liad 
not forgotten the earlier histor)’ of Mehemct Ali's dynaatyX 
addrcs.scd to him as cx-khedive, and informing him that his son 
I'ewfik was his successor. He at once left Egs’pt for .Naples, but 
eventual!)’ was jxrmitted by the sultan to retire to his palace 
of Emirghian on the Bosporus. There he remained, more ot less 
a state prisoner, till his death on the 2nd of March 1805. Ismail 
was a man of undoubted abihty and remarkable powers. But 
beneath a veneer of French manners and education he remained 
throughout a tliorough Oriental, though without any oi the 
moral earnestness which characterizes the better side of Mahom- 
medanism. Some of his ambitions were not unworthy, and 
though his attitude towards western civilization was essentiaUy 
cynical, hr undoubtedly helped to make the Egyptian upper 
classes realize the value of European education. Moreover, 
spendthrift as he was, it needed—as is pointed out in Milner’s 
hnglttttd in Egypt—a. series of unfortunate conditions to render 
liis personalit)- as pernicious to his country as it actually became. 
“ It needed a nation of submissi^'e slaves, not only bereft of any 
vestige of liberal institutions, but devoid of the slightest spark 
of the spirit of libertv. It needed a bureaucracy which it would 
ha\c been hard to ("qual for its combination of cowardice and 
corruption. It needed the whole gang of swindiers—’^mostly 
iLurop)ean—by Ismail was surrounded. It was his eaa*ly 

encouragement of Arabi, and his introduction of swarnw of 
foreign concesidon-hunlers, M'hich precipitated the national 
movement *' that led to Uritish occupation. His greatest title tiO 
remembrance m history must be that he made European intervoft’* 
tion m Egypt compulsory. (H. Ch.) 
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ISMAIL HADJI MAULVI-MOHAMMED (1781-1831), Mussul¬ 
man reformer, was born at Pholah near Delhi. In co-operation 
with Syed Ahmed he attempted to free Indian Mahommedanisra 
from the influence of the native early Indian faiths. The two 
men travelled extensively for many years and visited Mecca. 
In th* Withhabite movement they found much that was akin 
to their own views, and on returning to India preached the new 
doctrine of a pure Islam, and gathered many adherents. The 
official Mahommedan leaders, liowever, regarded their propa¬ 
ganda with disfavour, and the dispute led to the reformers 
being interdicted by the British goc'crnment in 1827. The little 
company then moved to Punjab where, aided by an Afghan 
chief, they declared war on the Sikhs and made Peshawar the 
capital of the theocratic community which they wished to 
establish (1821;). Deserted by the Afghans they had to lea\'(' 
Peshawar, and Ismail Hadji fell in battle ,'tgainst the Sikhs 
amid the Pakhli mountains (1831). The movement survived 
him, and some adherents are still found in the mountains of the 
north-west frontier. 

Ismail's book Ta leuaiyul e/ JmCm was published iii HiiKlust.mi 
and translated in the Journal oj the Koval Asiatic 8'aiicty, xiii. 1852. 

ISMAILIA, a town of Lower Egypt, the central station on the 
.Suez Canal, on the N.W. shore of Lake Timsa, about 50 m. 
from the Mediterrane.an and the Red Sea, and 03 m. N.E. of 
Cairo by rail. Pop. (1907) 10,373. D was laid out in 18(13. 
in connexion with the construction of the canal, and is named 
after the khedive Ismail. It is divided into two quarters by the 
road leading from the landing-place to the railway station, and 
has numerous public offices, warebouses and other buildings, 
including a palace of the khedive. used as a hospital during the 
British military operations in 1882, but subsequently allowed 
to fall into a dilapidated condition. The broad macadamized 
streets and regular squares bordered with trees give the town an 
attractive appearance : and it has the advantage, a rare one 
in Egypt, of being surrounded on three sides liy flourishing 
gardens. The ()uai Mehemet Ali, wliidi lies along the canal lor 
upwards of a mile, contains the chalet occupied by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps during the building of the canal. At the end of 
the (juay are the works for supplying Port Said with water. 
On the other side of the lake are the so-called Quarries of the 
Hyenas, from which the building material for the town was 
obtained. 

ISMAY, THOMAS HENRY (1837-1899), British shipowner, 
was horn at Mary port. Cumberland, on the 7th of January 1837. 
He received his education at Croft House School, Carlisle, and 
at the age of sixteen was apprenticed to Messrs Imrie & Tomlinson, 
shipowners and brokers, of Liverpool. He then travelled for 
a time, visiting the ports of South America, and on returning 
to Liverpool started in business for himself. In 1867 he took 
over the White Star line of Australian clippers, and in i8()8, 
perceiving the great future which was open to steam navigation, 
established, in conjunction with William Imrie, the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company, which has since become famous 
as the White Star Line. While continuing the Australian service, 
the firm determined to engage in the American trade, and to 
that end ordered from Messrs Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, the 
first Oceanic (3807 tons), which was launched in T870. This 
vessel may fairly be said to have marked an era in North Atlantic 
travel. The same is true of the successive types of steamer w hich 
Ismay, with the co-operation of the Belfast shipbuilding firm, 
subsequently provided for the American trade. To Ismay is 
mainly due the credit of the arrangement by which some of the 
fastest ships of the British mercantile marine are held at the 
disposal of the government in case of war. The origin of this 
plan dates from the Russo-Tiirkish war, when there seemed 
a likelihood of England being involved in hostilities with Ru.ssia, 
and when, therefore, Ismay offered the admiralty the use of the 
White Star fleet. In 1892 he retired from partnership in the 
firm of Ismay, Imrie and Co., though he retained the chairman¬ 
ship of the White Star Company. He served on several important 
committees and was a member of the royal commission in 1888 
* on army and navy administration. He was always most generous 


in his contributions to charities for the relief of sailors, and 
in 1887 he contributed £20,000 towariis a pension fund for 
Liverpool sailors. He died at Birkenhead on the 23rd of 
November 1899. 

ISHID, or ISNIKHID (anc. Nicomedia), the chief town of the 
Khoja Hi sanjak of Constantinople, in Asia Minor, situated on 
rising ground near the head of the gulf of Ismid. The sanjak 
has an area of 4630 sq. m. and a population of 225,000 (Moslems 
131,000). It is an agricultural (jistrict, producing cocoons and 
tobacco, and there are large forests of oak, beech and fir. Near 
Yalova there are hot mineral springs, much frequented in 
summer. The town is connected by the lines of the Anatolian 
railway company with Haidar Pasha, the western terminus, and 
with Angora, Konia and .Smyrna. It contains a fine 16th- 
century mosque, built by the celebrated architect Sinan. Pop. 
20,000 (Molsems 9500, Christians 8000, Jews, 2500). As the 
scat of a mutcs.sarif, a Greek metropolitan and an Armenian 
archbishop, Ismid retains somewhat of its ancient dignity, 
but the material condition of the town is little in keeping with 
its rank. I’he head of the gulf of Ismid is gradually silting up. 
The dockyard was closed in 1879, and the port of Ismid is 
now at Darinje, jJ m. distant, where the Anatolian Railwai 
Company have established their workshops and have built docks 
and a quay. 

ISNARD, MAXIMIN (1758-1825), French revolutionist, was a 
dealer in perfumery at Draguignan when he was elected deputy 
for the department of the ^'ur to the Legislative A.ssembly, 
where he joined the Girondists. Attacking the court, and the 

Austrian committee" in the Tuileries, he demanded the 
disbandment of the king’s bodyguard, and reproached Louis 
XVf. for infidelity to the constitution. But on the 20th of June 
1792, when the crowd invaded the palace, he was one of the 
deputies who went to place themselves beside the king to protect 
him. After the loth of August 1792 he was .sent to the army of 
the North to justify the insurrection. Re-elected to the Conven¬ 
tion, he voted the death of Louis XVI. and was a member of 
the Committee of General Defence when it was organized on 
the 4th of January 1793. The committee, consisting of 25 
members, proved unwieldy, and on the 4th of April Isnaril 
presented, on Iwhalf of the Girondist majority, the report 
recommending a smaller committee of nine, which two (lays 
later was established as the Committee of Public Safely. ()n 
the 25th of May, Isnard was presiding at the Convention when 
a deputation of the commune of Paris came to demand that 
J. R. Hfibert should be set at liberty, and he made the famous 
reply : “ If by these insurrections, continuijily renewed, it 
should happen that the principle of national representation 
should suffer, I declare to you in the name of France that soon 
people will search the banks of the Seine to see if Paris has ever 
existed.” On the 2nd of June 1793 he offered his resignation 
as representative of the people, but was not comprised in the 
deert« by which the Convention determined upon the arrest of 
twenty-nine Girondists. On the 3rd of October, however, 
his arrest was decreed along with that of several other Girondist, 
deputies who had left the Convention and were fomenting civil 
war in the departments. He escaped, and on the 8th of March 
1795 was recalled to the Convention, where he supported all the 
measures of reaction. He was elected deputy for the Var to 
the Council of Five Hundred, where he played a verv insignificant 
role. In 1797 he retired to Draguignan. In 1800 he published 
a pamphlet De Vimmortalite de I'ame, in which he praised 
Catholicism ; in 2804 Reflexions relatives au senatus-consulle 
du sS floreal an XII., which is an enthusiastic apology for the 
Empire. Upon the restoration he professed such royalist senti¬ 
ments that he was not disturbed, in spite of the law of 1816 
proscribing regicide ex-members of the Convention. 

See F. A. Aiilard, Les Orateurs de la Ugislativc cl de la Convenlton 
(Paris, znd cd., 1906). 

ISOBAR (from Gr. tVos, equal, and fidpos, weight), a line upon 
a meteorological map or pressure chart connecting points where 
the atmospheric pressure is the same at sea-level, or upon the 
earth’s surface. A general pressure map will indicate, by these 
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lines, the average pressure for any month or season over larg6 
are^. 1 he daily wAther charts for more confined regions 
indicate the presence of a cyclonic or anticyclonic system by 
means of lines, which connect all places having the same*baro- 
metric pressure at the same time. It is to be noted that isobaric 
lines are the intersections of inclined isobaric surfaces with the 
surface of the earth. 

ISOCLINIC LINES (Gr. i<ros, equal, and kKIvuv, to bend), 
lines connecting those parts of the garth’s surface where the 
magnetic inclination is the same in amount. (See Magnetism, 
Terrestrial.) 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.C.), Attic orator, was the son of Theo- 
dorus, an Athenian citizen of the deme of Erchia—the same in 
which, about 431 b.c., Xenophon was born — who was sufficiently 
wealthy to have served the state as choregus. The fact that he 
possessed slaves skilled in the trade of flute-making perhaps 
lends point to a passage in which his son is mentioned by the 
comic poet Strattis.' Several popular “ sophists ” are named 
as teachers of the young Isocrates. Like other sons of prosperous 
parents, he may have been trained in such grammatical subtleties 
as were taught by Protagoras or Prodicus, and initiated by 
Theramenes into the florid rhetoric of Gorgias, with whom at 
a later time (about 390 b.c.) he was in personal intercourse, 
lie tells as that his father had been careful to provide for him 
the best education which Athens could afford. A fact of greater 
interest is disclosed by Pluto's Phaedrus (278 e). “ Isocrates is 
still young, Phaedrus,” says the Socrates of that dialogue, “ but 
1 do not mind telling you what I prophesy of him. ... It 
would not surprise me if, as years go on, he should make all his 
predcccs.sors seem like children in the kind of oratory to which 
he is now addressing himself, or if—supposing this should not 
content him—some divine impulse should lead him to greater 
things. My dear Phaedrus, a certain philosophy is inborn in 
him." This conversation is dramatically supposed to take place 
about 410 B.c. Jl is unnecessary to discu.ss here the date at 
which the Phaedrus was actually composed. From the passage 
just cited it is at least clear that there hud been a time—while 
Isocrates could still be called ‘‘ young "—at which Plato had 
formed a high estimate of his powers. 

Isocrates took no active part in the public life of Athens ; 
he was not fitted, as he tells us, for the contests of the popular 
assembly or of the law-courts. He lacked strength of voice— 
a fatal defect in the ecclesia, when an audience of many thousands 
was to be addressed in the open air ; he was also deficient in 
" boldness.” He was, in short, the physical opposite of the 
successful Athenian demagogue in the generation after that of 
Pericles ; by temperament us well as taste he was more in 
sympathy with the sedate decorum of an older school. Two 
ancient biographers have, however, preserved a story which, if 
true, would show that this lack of voice and nerve did not involve 
any want of moral courage. During the rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants, Critias denounced Theramenes, who sprang for safety 
to the sacred hearth of the council chamber. Isocrates alone, it is 
said, dared at that moment to plead for the life of his friend.^ 
Whatever may be the worth of the story, it would scarcely have 
connected itself with the name of a man to whose traditional 
character it was repugnant. While the Thirty were still in 
power, Isocrates withdrew from Athens to Chios.® He has 
mentioned that, in the course of the Peloponnesian War— 
doubtless in the troubles which attended on its close—he lost 
the whole of that private fortune which had enabled his father 
to serve the state, and that he then adopted the profession of a 
teacher. The proscription of the “ art of words " by the Thirty 
would thus have given him a special motive for withdrawing 

’ ’AraMp-ni, fr. I, Meineko, Poitarum comteorum Graecorum hag. 

(1855). p. 2yi. 

[Plut.] Vita Isocr., and the anonymous biographer. Dionysius 
does n<|( mention the story, though he makes Isocrates a pupil of 
Theramenes. 

“ Some would refer the sojourn of Isocartes at Chios to the years 
308-395 B.C., others to 393-388 B.c. The reasons which support the 
view given in the text will be found in Jebb’s Attic Orators, vol. ii. 
(1893), p. 6, note 2. 


from. Athens. He returned thither, apparently, either soon 
before or soon after the restoration of the democracy in 403 b.c. 

For ten years from this date he was occupied—at least 
occasionally—as a writer of speeches for the Athenian law- 
couAs. Six of these speeches are extant. Hie earliest (Or. 
xxi.) may be referred to 403 b.c. ; the latest (Or,xk.) Jp 394- 
393 B.c. This was a department of his own work which Isocrates 
afterwards preferred to ignore. Nowhere, indeed, does he say 
that he had not written forensic speeches. But he frequently 
uses a tone from which that inference might be drawn. He 
loves to contrast such petty concerns as engage the forensic 
writer with those larger and nobler themes which are treated 
by the politician. This helps to explain how it could be asserted 
—by his adopted son, ApWeus—that he had written nothing 
for the law* courts. Whether the assertion was due to false 
shame or merely to ignorance, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
decisively disposes of it. Aristotle had, indeed, he says, exag¬ 
gerated the number of foren.sic speeches written by Isocrates ; 
but some of those which bore his name were unquestionably 
genuine, as was attested by one of the orator’s own pupils, 
Cephisodorus. The real vocation of Isocrates was discovered 
from the moment that he devoted himself to the work of teaching 
and writing. The instruction which Isocrates undertook to 
impart was based on rhetorical composition, but it was by 
no means merely rhetorical. That “ inborn philosophy,” 
of which Plato recognized the germ, still shows itself. In 
many of his works — notably in the Panegyrtcus — we see a 
really remarkable power of grasping a complex subject, of 
articulating it distinctly, of treating it, not merely with effect 
but luminously, at once in its widest bearings and in its most 
intricate details. Young men could learn more from Isocrates 
than the graces of style; nor would his success have been 
what it was if his skill had been confined to the art of expression. 

It was about 392 b.c. — when he was forty-four—that he 
opened his school at Athens near the Lyceum. In 339 b.c. 
he describes himself as revising the Panathenaicus with some 
of his pupils ; he was then ninety-seven. The celebrity enjoyed 
by the school of Isocrates is strikingly attested by ancient 
writers. Gicero describes it as tliat school in which the eloquence 
of all Greece was trained and perfected; its disciples were 
“ brilliant in pageant or in battle,” ■* foremost among the 
accomplished writers or powerful debaters of their time. The 
phra.se of Cicero is neither vague nor exaggerated. Among 
the literary pupils of Isocrates might be named the historians 
Ephorus and ’Theopornpus, the Attic archaeologist Androtion, 
and Isocrates of Apollonia, who succeeded his master in the 
school. Among the practical orators we have, in the forensic 
kind, Isaeus ; in the political, Leodamas of Achamae, Lycurgus 
and Hypereides. Hermippus of Smyrna (mentioned by Athe- 
naeus) wrote a monograph on the “ Disciples of Isocrates.” 
And scanty as arc now tlie sources for such a catalogue, u modem 
scholar has still been able to recover forty-one names. At 
the time when the school of Isocrates was in the zenith of its 
fame it drew disciples, not only from the shores and islands 
of the Aegean, but from the cities of Sicily and the distant 
colonies of the Euxine. As became the image of its master's 
spirit, it was truly Panhellenic. When Mausqlus, prince of Caria, 
died in 331 b.c., his widow Artemisia instituted a contest of 
panegyrical eloquence in honour of his memory. Among all 
the competitors there was not one—if tradition may be trusted— 
who had not been the pupil of Isocrates. 

Meanwhile the teacher who had won this great reputation 
had also been active as a public writer. The most interesting 
and most characteristic works of Isocrates are those in which 
he deals with the public questions of his own day. The influence 
which he thus exercised throughout Hellas might be compared 
to that of an &rnest political essayist gifted with a popular 
and attractive style. And Lsocrates had a dominant idea which 
gained strength with his years, until its realization had become, 
we might say, the main purpose of his life. This idea was 

* Partim in pompa, partim in acie illustres (De orat. ii. 94). 

‘ P. Sanni'g, be vhola Isocratea (Haile, 1867). ' 
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the invasion of Asia by the united forces of Greece. The Greek 
cities ware at feud with each other, and were severally torn 
by intestine faction. Political morality was become a rare 
and a somewhat despised distinction. Men who were notoriously 
ready to sell their cities for their private gain were, as D^mos- 
thenej sayt,, .rather admired than otherwise.^ The social condi¬ 
tion of Greece was becoming very unhappi-. The wealth rtf the 
aaintry had ceased to grow ; the gult between rich and poor 
was becoming wider ; party strife was constantly adding to 
die number of homeless paupers ; and Greece was full of men 
who were ready to lake service with any captain of mercenaries, 
or, failing that, with any leader of desperadoes. Isocrates 
draws a vivid and terrible picture of these eiils. The cure for 
them, he firmly believed, was to unite the Greeks in a cause 
which would excite a generous enthusiasm. Now was the time, 
he thought, for tliat enterprise in which Xenophon's comrades 
had virtually succeeded, when the headlong rashness of young 
(Vrus threw away their reward w'lth his own life.- J’he Persian 
empire was unsound to the core—witness the retreat of tlic 
Ten Tliou.sand : let united (Ireeiv attai'k it and it tnitst go down 
•at the first onset. Then new wealth would flow into Greece ; 
and the hungry pariahs of Greek society would be drafted into 
fertile homes lieyond the .Aegean. 

A bright vision ; but where was the power whose spell was 
first to unite discordant Greet c, and, hai'ing united it, to direct 
its strength against Asia ? 'That was the proWem. The first 
allenipt of l.sorrates to solve it is sot forth in his splendid 
I’unegyrii'us (380 B.C.). Let Athens and Sparta lay aside 
their jealousies. Let them assume, jointly, u leaderslvip which 
might be difficult for either, but wiu< h would be assured to 
both. Tlvat eloquent pkading failed. The next hope was 
to find some one man et|ual to the task. Jason of Pherae, 
Dionvsiiis I. of Syracuse, Archidamus 111 ., son of Agesilaus— 
each in turn rose as a possible leader of Greece Itefore the im¬ 
agination of the old man who was still young in his enthusiastic 
hope, and one alter another they failed him. Bui now' a greater 
than any of these was appearing on the Hellenic horizon, and to 
this new lummaiv' the eyes of Isocrates were turned with eager 
anticipation. Who could lead united Greece against Asia so 
fitly as the veritable representative of the Hcracicidae, the 
royal descendant of the Argive line—a king of half-barbarians 
it is true-, but by rare,, as in spirit, a pure Hellene—Philip of 
Macedon ? We cun still read the words in which this fond faith 
clothed Itself; the ardent appeal of Isocrates to Philip is extant ; 
and another letter shows lltat the belief of Isocrates in Philip 
lasted at any rate down to the eve of Chacronea.* Whether 
it survived that event is a doubtful point. The popular account 
of the orator’s death ascribed it to the mental shock which he 
received from the news of Philip's victory, lie wrtis at Athens, 
in the palaestra of Hippocrates, when the tidings came. He 
repeated three verses in which Euripides names three foreign 
conquerors of Greece—Danaus, Pelops, Cadmus — and four 
days later he died of voluntary’ starvation. Milton (perhaps 
thinking of Eli) seems to conceive the death of Isocrates as 
instantaneous:— 

“ .\s that dishonest victory 
At Chacronen, fatal lo liberty. 

Killed willi report that old man eloquent.” 

Now the third of the letters which bears the name of Isocrates 
is addressed to Philip, and appears to congratulate him on his 
victory at Chacronca, as being an event which will enable him 
to assume the leadership of Greece in a war against Persia. 
Is the letter genuine ? There is no evidence, external or internal, 
against its authenticity, except its supposed inconsistency with 
the views of Isocrates and with the tradition of his suicide. As 
to his views, those who have studied them in his own writings 
will be disposed to question whether he wouK have regarded 

* De falsa legal, p. 426 oi'x Swuf iif>yl(eiiTo fj KoMfUir ^(love roi'a 
ToCra wowifTits, dxy drifiXewoi’, ffsiXore, iTlawp, dvSpas iiyoOvTo. 

® Aeirorr yhp dfioXoyeiTot . . . tJSp lyepartU SonoOeras eteat rwr 
Tpayfidruv Xtd ttjv Ki'/jor npowhuay ATt'xveai {Philippus, 90; cp. 
Panegvr. T40). 

* " Phtlipfius, 346 B.c. ; Epist. ii. end of 342 B.c. (?). 


Philip’s victory at CTiaeronea as an irreparable disasrter for 
Greece. Undoubtedly he would have* depbred the conflict 
between Philip and Athens ; but he would have dKdded the 
blame lietween the combatants. And, with his old bcKcf in 
Philip, he would probably have hoped, even after Chaeronea, 
that the new position won by Phihp would eventually prove 
compatible with the independence of the Greek cities, while 
it would certainly promote the project on which, as he was 
profoundly convinced, the ultimate weHure of Greece depended, 
—a PanbeDenic expedition against Persia. As to the tradition 
of his suicide, the only rational mode of reconciling it 'with that 
letter is to suppose that Isocrates destroyed himself, not because 
Philip had conquered, but because, after that event, he saw 
Athens still resolved to resist. We. should be rather disposed 
to ask how much weight is to be given to the tradition. The 
earliest authority for it—Dionysius rtf HaWcamassns in the age 
of Augustus—may have had older sources ; granting, however, 
that these may have remounted even to the end of the 4th century 
B.c., that Would not prove much. Suppose that Isocrates— 
being then ninety-eight and an invalid—had happened to die 
from natural causes a few days after the battle of Chaeronea. 
Nothing could have originated more easily than a story that he 
killed himself from intense chagrin. Every one knew that 
IscKRites had believed in Philip ; and most people would have 
thought that'Chaeronea was a crushing refutation of that Ivlief. 
Once started, the legend would have been sure to live, not merely 
because It was picturesque, but also becau.se it sert'vd to accentu¬ 
ate the contrast between the false prophet and the triic—between 
Isocrates and Demosthenes ; and Demosthenes was very justlv 
the national idol of the age which followed the loss of Greek 
independence.'' 

Isocrates is said to have taught his Athenian pupils gratuitously, 
and to have taken money only from aliens ; but, as might have 
b<‘en expected, the fame of his school exposed him to attacks 
on the ground of his gains, which his enemies studiously ox- 
aggeratf^. After the financial reform of 378 B.c. he was one 
of those 1200 richest citizens w’ho constituted the twenty unions 
((Ti'/r/ao/ri'ai) for the asscssmemt of the war-tax (cBn/w/in). He had 
discharged several public services (Xeirmipyrni ); in particular, 
he had thrice served as trierarch. He m.trried Plathane, the 
widow of the “ sophist ” Hippias of Elis, and then adopted her 
son .Apharetis, afterwards eminent as a rhetorician and a tragic 
poet. In 355 B.c. he had his first and only lawsuit. A certain 
Megaclides (introduced into the speccli under the fictitious name 
of Lysimachus) challenged him to undertake the trierarchy or 
exchange properties. 'I'his was the la-wsuit which suggested 
the form of the discourse which he calls the .Antidnsi’: (“ exchange 
of properties ”—353 b.c.) —his defence of his professional life. 

He was buried on a rising ground near the Cynosarges—a 
temenos of Heracles, with a gymnasion, on the east side of 
Athens, outside the Dioraeian gate. His tomb was surmounted 
by a column some 45 ft. high, crowned ■with the figure of a siren, 
the symbol of persuasion and of death. A tablet of stone, near 
the column, represented a group of which Gorgias was the centre ; 
his pupil Isocrates stood at his side. Aphareus erected a statue 
to his adopted father near the Olympieum. Timotheus, the 
illustrious son of Conon, dedicated another in the temple of 
Eleusis. 

It wa.s a wonderful century which the life of one man had thus 
nil but spanned. Isocrates had reached early m.anhood when 
the long struggle of the I’cloponnesian War—begun in his child¬ 
hood—ended with the overthrow of Athens. The middle period 
of his rarccT was passed under the supremacy of Sparta. His 
more advanced age saw that brief ascendancy which the genius 
of Epameinondas secured to Thebes. And he lived to urge on 
Philip of Macedon a greater enterpise than any which the Hellenic 
world could offer. His early promise had won a glowing tribute 
from Plato, and the rhetoric of his maturity furnisheu^atter 
to the analysis of Aristotle ; he had composed his imaginary 

* The views of several modem critics on the tradition of the 
suicide are brought together in the Attic Oraion, ii. {1893) ?• 31. 
note I. 
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picture of that Hellenic host which should move through Asia 
in a pa^ant of sacred«triumph, just as Xenophon was publishing 
his plain narrative of the retreat of the Tea Thousand; and, 
in the next generation, bis literary eloquence was sdl! demoi^trat- 
ing the weakness of Persia when Demosthenes was striving to 
make men feel the deadly peril of Greece. This long life has an 
element of pathos not unlike that of Greek tragedy ; a power 
above man was compelling events in a direction which Isocrates 
could not sec 1 but his own agency -yas the ally of that power, 
though in a sense which he knew not; his vision was of Greece 
triumphant over Asia, wliile he was the unconscious prophet 
of an age in which Asia should be transformed by the diffusion 
of Hellenism.* 

His character .should be viewed in both its main aspects—tlie 
political and the literary. 

With regard to the first, two questions have to be asked : (i) How 
far w'cre the political views of Isocrates peculiar to himself, and 
different from those of the clearest minds contemporary with him ? 
{2) How far were those views falsified by the event 7 

1. The whole tone of Greek thought in that age had taken a bent 
towards monarchy in some form. 1 hLs tendency may Ix' traced alike 
in the practical common sense ot Xenophon and in the lofty idealism 
of I’lato. There could be no better instance of it than a well-icnown 
passage in the Potuics of .Aixstotle. He is speaking oi the gifts which 
meet in the Greek race—a race warlike, like tlie Europeans, but more 
subtle—keen, like the Asiatics, but braver. Here, he says, is a race 
which “ might rule all men, il it were bioiight under a single govern¬ 
ment.’’ “ It is unnecessary to suppose a special allusion to Alexander ; 
tint it is jiTobable that Aristotle had in his mind a jiossible union 
of the Greek cities under a strong constitntional monarchy. His 
advice to Alexander (as reported by'Phitaivli) was to treat tlie Greeks 
in the spirit ol a leader (tVyefiowkwi) and the barbarians in the spirit 
of a master (Jiinroriifujt).* Aristotle conceived the central power a.s 
pohlical and fxrraanent; Isocrates conceived it as, in the first place, 
military, having for it.s immedialc aim the ronduct of an ex¬ 
pedition against .Asia. The general views of Isocrates a.s to the 
largest good possilile for the Greek race were thus in accord with tlie 
prevailing tendeney of tlie best Greek thought in that age. 

2. The nsion ol the Greek race " brought under one jxility " was 
not, indeed, lulfilled in tlie sense of Aristotle or of Isocrates. But the 
invasion of .Asia by .Alexander, as captain-general of Greece, became 
the event wliirti actually op'iicd new and larger destinies to the 
Greek race. The old polit ical file of the Greek cities was worn out, in 
the new fields which were now opened, the empire of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion entered on a career of world-wide conquest, until Greece became 
to East and Wc.st more than all that Athens had been to Greece. 
Atheius, Sparta, TUelxis, ceased indeed to bo tlie chief centres of 
Greek life ; but the mission ol the Greek mind could scarcely have 
been accomplished with such expansive and penetrating power if its 
influence had not radiated over the Bast from Pergamum, Antioch 
and .Alexandria. 

1 ■anliellenic politics had the foremost interest for Tsocrates. But 
ill two ol his works—the oration On the Peace and the AreopetgUkus 
(lioth of ,155 n.c.) ■ he deals specially with tlie politic.s of Athen.s 
The speecli Oh the Peace relates chiefly to foreign affairs. It is an 
eloquent appeal to liis fellow-citiz.ens to abandon the dream of 
supremacy, and to treat their allies as equals, not as subjects. The 
fervid orator ))ersonilies that empire, that false mistress which has 
lured .Athens, then Sjiarta, then Athens once more, to the verge of 
destruction. " Is she not worthy of detestation ? " Leadership 
passes into emiiire ; emjiire begets imsolence ; insolence brings ruin. 
The A renpagilu ns breathes a kindred .spirit in regard to home policy. 
Athenian life had lost its old tone. Apathy to public interests, 
dissolute frivolity, tawdry di-splay and real poverty—these are tlie 
features on which Isocrates dwells. With this picture he contrasts 
the elder democracy of Solon and Cleisthcnes, and, as a first step 
towards relorm, would restore to tlie Areopagus its general censor¬ 
ship of morals. It is here, and here alone—m his comments on 
Athenian affairs at home and abroad —that we can distinctly recog¬ 
nize the man to whom the Athens of Pericles was something more 
than a tradition. We are carried back to the age in which his long 
life began. We find it difficult to realize that the voice to which we 
listen is the same which we hear in the letter to Philip. 

Turning from the political to the literary' aspect of his work, 
we arc at once upon ground where the question of his merits will 
now provoke comparatively little controversy. Perhaps the most 
serious prejudice with which his reputation has had to contend in 


* Isocrates, a loyal and genuine Hellene, can yet conceive of 
Hellenic culture as shared by men not of Hellenic blood (Panegyr. 
50). is thus, as Ernst Curtius has ably shown, a forerunner of 
Hellenism—analogous, in the literary jirovince, to Epameinondas and 
Timotheus in the political (History of Greece, v. 116, 204, tr. Ward). 

’■* rb Twr 'BXXljzwl' yims . . . Svrifieror thpxeir crdcTur, puis rvyx^ror 
xoXiTflas (Potil. iv. [vii.] 6, 7). 

» De Alep. virt. i. 6. 


modem times has been due to an accident of verbal usage. Ifc 
repeatedly describes that art which he professed to teach as his 
^iiXiHze^ie. His use of tins word—joined to the fact that in a few 
passages he appears to allude slightingly to Plato or to the Socratics 
—has exposed him to a groundless imputation. It cannot be too 
distinctly understood that, when Isocrates Mieafcs of his 
he moans sirapiy his theory or method oi '' culture "—to use the 
only modern term which is really equivalent in latitude xo tha Greek 
word as then current.* 

The ^Xwnxfio, or practical culture, of Isocrates was not in eon- 
fitet, btxiauhe it liad nothing in common, with the Socratic or Platonic 
philosojihy. The personal influence of Socrates may, indeed, be 
traced m Ilia work. Ho constantly desires to make his teaching 
bear on tlie practical life. His maxims oi homely moral windom 
irequently recoil Xenophon's Manorahiha. But there the reialion 
ends. P^to alludes to Isocrates in perhaps three places. The 
glowing prophecy in tlie Phaedrus has been quoted; in the tia/gtas 
a phrase of Isocrates is wittily parodied ; and in the Enthydemtes 
Lsocrates is •probably meant by the person who dwells "on the 
borderland between philosophy and statesmanship." * The writings 
of Isocrates contain a few more or less distinct allusions to Plato’s 
doctrmes or works, to tlie gwioral effect that they are barren oi 
practical wsult.* But J.socrates nowhere assails Plato's philosophy' 
as such. When he declares " knowledge " (tmer^T/) to be un- 
attauuible, he means an exact " knowletlge " of tlie contingencies 
wliich may arise in practical life. " Siiue it is hnjiossible lor human 
nature to acquire any science (tsnos-tiiair) by which wt diould know 
what to do or to say, in the next resort I deem lliose wise who, as 
a rule, can lut wliat is best by tlieir opinions " (ilfai).’’ 

Isocrates should be comjiarer] with tlie practical teachers oi his 
day. Ill his essay Agonist the Sophists, and ui his sjieech on the 
A nitons, which belong iie.spectively to the liegiiuung and the close 
ol his jirofessional career, he ha* clearly iiijarked the points which 
distinguish him from " the sojilusts of the lierd " (eyeXaioi sogurrai). 
I'lrst, then, he claims, and justly, greater lireadth of view, llie 
ordinary teacher confined himseif to the narrow scope oi local in- 
lerests—trauung the young citizen to plead m the Athenian law- 
courts, or to .speak on Athenian afiaun in tlie ecclesia. Isocrates 
souglit to enlarge the mental borizou oi his disciples by accustoming 
them to deaf with subjects wliich were not merely Athenian, but, 
in iiis own jdirase, HoUenic. Secondly, though he did not ctaim to 
liave found a jihilosophiral basis for morals, it has been well said oi 
him that ” he reflects the human .spint always on its oobier side," “ 
and that, i» an age of corrupt and impudent selfishness, he always 
Struve to raise the minds oi his hearers into a higher and purer air. 

'i liirdly, Ids metliod ot teaching was tliorougli. ’Technical expoaiiiou 
came first. The learner was then requirto to apply the rules in 
actual comiKisition, which the master revised. 'ITie ardfiiary 
teachers of rhetoric (as Aristotle says) employed their pupils m 
committing model pieces to memory, but neglected to tram the 
leanier’s own iucuKy through Ids own efforts. Lastly, Isocrates 
stands ajiart from most writers ol that day in his rteady effort 
to produce results of permanent value. While rhetorical skill was 
largely engaged in the mterndttcnf journalism of poirtiud pamphlets, 
Isocrates set a higher ambition before his school. His own essays 
on contenijxirary questions received tlial finished form which lias 
preserved them to tins day. The impulse to solul and lastnig work, 
cummuntcatod by the example ol the master, was seen in such 
monuments as the AUhis ol Androtion, the Hrltenics ol Theopompus 
and the Phihppica ol F.phoms. 

In one ol his letters to Atlieus, Cicero says that ho has used " all 
the fragrant essences of Isocrates, and all tlie iitlie stoxes oi his 
disciples.”' The phrase has a point of which the writer himseif 
was perbajis scarcely conscious; the style of Isocrates had come 
to Cicero through the school of Rhodes; and the Rhodian mutators 
had more of Asiatic splendour than of Attic elegance. But, with this 
aiJowance made, the passage may serve to indicate the real place oi 
Isocrates in the hrstory of literary style. The old Greek cntics 
consider him as representing what they call the " smooth or 
’■ liorid " mode of comviosition (yXe^upd, risftjpA ipuaria) as 
dLStinguished from the " harsh ’’ (aiiimjpf) style of Antiphon and 
the perfect mean ” of Demoslhenes. Tried a modera 

standard, the lanfpia4i^e of Isocrates is certainly not florid. ^ "Ihe 
only sense in wluch he merits the epithet is that (espwiaJly in his 

■* The word sc’Cins to have c on ic into Atlicnian use not 

much before the tunc of Socrates, and, till long after tlie tune of 
Isocrates, it was commonly used, not in llic sense of ” philoso^y, 
but in that of “ literary taste and study-culture generally (see 
Tliompson on Phaedrus, 2781)). Aristeides, li. 407 rti /cai 

dtUTfupi} vepl XiJyoi'S, kcU oi'x 0 Tp 6 vos o^'tos, aXXa iratocta Koiyws. 
And so writers of the 4th century u.c. use as sunply 

to study ” j^as e.g. an invalid “ studies *' the moans of reliet 
from pain, Tys. Or. xxiv. 10 ; cf. Isocr. Or. iv. 6. (S:c. 

" Plato, Corg. p. 463 ; Euthyd. 304-306. , , 

® These allusions are discussed in the Attic Orators, vol. u. ch. 13* 

’ Isocr. Or. xv. 271. , . 

» A. Carteliei*, U Discours d'lsocraU sur Im-m&rM, p. Ixii. (1862). 

® Totum Isocratis p.vpoBM^ov atque omues ejus discipuloruoi ^ 
arculas {.Ad AU. ii. i). 
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earlier ^vork) he delights in elaborate antitheses. Isocrates is an 

orator ' ’ in the larger sense of the Greek word rhetor , but his real 
distinction consists in the fact that he was llie first Greek who gave 
an artistic finish to literary rhetoric. The practical oratory of the 
day had already two clearly separated branches—the forensic, 
represented by Isaeus, and the deliberative, m which C^alUsiatus 
was the forerunner of Demosthenes. Meanwhile Isocrates was giving 
form *id rlTytlim to a standard literary prose. Through the influence 
of his school, this normal prose style was transmitted—with the 
addition of some florid embellishments—to the first generation of 
Homans who studied rhetoric in the Greek schools. The distinctive 
feature m the composition of Isocrates is his structure of the periodic 
sentence. 1'his, with him, is no longer ngid or monotonous, as witii 
Antiphon—no longer terse and compact, as with Lysias—but ample, 
luxuriant, unfolding itself (to use a (ireek critic's image) like 
the soft beauties of a wmdmg river. Isocrates was the first Greek 
who worked out the idea of a prose rhythm. He saw clearly botli its 
powers and its limits; poetry has its strict rhytlims and precise 
metres; prose has its metres and rhythms, not bouftd by a rigid 
framework, yet capable of being brought under certain general laws 
which a good ear can recognize, and which a speaker or writer may 
a])ply in the most various combinations. This fundamental idea 
ot prose rhythm, or number, is that which the style of Isocrates has 
imparted to the style of Cicero- When Quintilian (x. i. 108) says, 
Somewhat hyperbolically, that (Tcero has artistically reproduced 
{e/finxisse) " the force of Demosthenes, the wealth of I’lato, the 
(harm of iso'erates,” he means principally this smooth and har¬ 
monious rhythm. Cicero himself ex^iressly recognizes (his original 
and distinctive merit of Isocrates.^ Thus, through Rome, and 
especially through Cicero, the influence of Isocrates, as the founder 
of a literary prose, has passed into the literatures of modern l .iinjpe. 
It is to the elmjuence of the preacher that we may perhaps look lor ' 
tlie nearest modern analogue of tliat kind in which Isocrates excelled I 

-especially,j)erhaps, to that of the great Frencli preachers. Isocrates ' 
was one of the three (rreek authors, Demosthenes and Plato being 
the others, who contributed most to iorm the style of Bossuel. 

Works. -The extant works of Isocrates consist of twenty-one 
Kj-iecches or discourses and nine letters.- Among these, the six 
forensic speeches represent the first period of his literary life- 
belonging to the years 403-393 n.c. All six concern private causes. 
They may be classed as follows i. Action for Arnault {blKrj aUla^), 
()i XX., Against Loikites, 304 u.c. 2. Claim to an Inheritanu 
t<?7ri3t<co(ria), Or. xix., Aegindiius, end of 3<)4 or early in 303 n.r. 

3. Actions to J^ccover a Deposit: (1) Or. xxi., Against Euthynus, 
403 B.c. ; (2) Or. XVII , 1 rapezihcus, end of 394 or early in 393 n.c. 

4. Action for Damage Or. xvi., Concerning the 

Team of Horses, 397 n c. 5. Special Plea {itapaypa.(pii), Or. xviii.. 
Against Callimachus, 402 b.c. Two oI these have been regarded 
as spurious by G. K. Benseler, viz. Or. xxi., on account ot the fre¬ 
quent hiatus and tlie short compact periods, and Or. xvii., on the 
first of these grounds. But we are not warranted in applying to the 
early work of Isocrates those canons which his mature style observed- 
The genuineness of the speech against F.uthynus is recognized by 
Philostratus : while the 'I rapezitn us —Uince named without sus¬ 
picion by Haqiocration—is treated by Dionysius, not only as 
authentic, but as the typical forensic work of its author, 'riie speech 
against Lochitcs—where “a man of the people ” (toO vX-ltfivt eU) is 
tlie speaker—exhibits much rhetorical skill. The speech Ilfpi rov 
^etyovf (" concerning the team of horses ") has a cunous intere.st. 
An Athenian citizen had complained that Aicibiades had rolibeci him 
of a team of four horses, and sue.s the statesman's son and namesake 
(who IS the speaker) for their value. This is not the only place in 
which Isocrates has marked his admiration for the geniu-s of Aicibi¬ 
ades; it appears also in the and in the But, among 

the forensic speeches, we must, on the whole, give the palm to the 
Aegineticus —a graphic picture of ordinary Greek life in the islands 
of the Aegean. Here—especially in the narrative—Isocrates makes 
a near approach to the best manner of Lysias. 

The remaining fifteen orations or discourses do not easily lend 
themselves to the ordinary classification under the heads of" deliber¬ 
ative " and " epideictic.” Both terms mu.sl be strained ; and neither 
IS strictly applicable to all the pieces which it is required to cover. 
Tlie work of Isocrates travelled out of the grooves in which the 
rhetorical industry ol the age had hitherto moved. His position 
among contemporary writers was determined by ideas peculiar to 
himself; and his compositions, besides having a style of their own, 
are in several instances of a new kind. The only adequate principle 
of classification is one which considers them in respect to their sub¬ 
ject-matter. Thus viewed, they form two clearly separated groups 

tlie scholastic and the political. 

Scholastic Writings .—Tinder this liead we liave, first, throe letters 
or essays of a hortatory character, (i) The letter to the young 
Demonicus *—once a favourite subject in the Ichools—contains 

‘ Idque princfps Isocrates instituisse fertur, . . . ut inconditam 
antiquorum dicendi consuetudinem . . . numeris astnngeret (Dc or. 
m. 44; 173). 

’•* The dates here given differ to some extent from those in F. 

• Bkiss, Die attische Beredsamkeit (2nd cd., 1887-1898). 

» Some authorities con.sidcf the Ad Demonicum spurious. 


a series of precepts neither below nor much above the average 

ractical morality of Greece. (2) The letter to Nicocles—the young 

ing of the Cyprian ^amis—sets forth the duty of a monarch to 
his subjects. (3) In the third piece, it is Nicocles who speaks, and 
imprvises on the Salaminians their duty to their king—a piece re¬ 
markable as containing a popular plea for monarchy, comjMsed by 
a citizen of Athens. These three letters may be referred to the 
years 374-372 b.c. 

Next may be placed four pieces which are “ displays " 
in the proper Greek .sense. The Bustrts (Or. xi., 390-391 b.c.) 
is an attempt to show how the ill-famed king of Egypt might 
be praised. The Encomium on Helen (Or. x., 370 B.c.}, a piece 
greatly superior to the last, contains the celebrated passage on 
the power of beauty. These two compositions serve to illustrate 
their author’s view that " encomia ” of the hackneyed type might 
be elevated by combining the mythical matter with some topic 
of practical interest—as, m the ca.se of Busiris, with the institutions 
of Egypt, or, in that of Helen, with the reforms of Theseus. The* 
Evagoras (Or. ix., 365 b.c. ?), the earliest known biography, is a 
laudatory epitaph on a really able man—the Greek kmg of the 
Cyprian Salamis. A jiassage of singular interest describes how, 
under liis rule, the influences of Hellenic civilization had prevailed 
over the surrounding barbarism. The Panathenaicus (Or. xii), 
intended for the great Panatlienaea of 342 b.c., but not completed till 
339 B.C., contain.s a recital of the services rendered by Athens to 
Greece, but digresse.s into personal defence against critics ; his last 
work, written in extreme old age, it tiears the plainest marks of 
failing po>wers. 

The tliird subdivision of the scholastic writings is formed by two 
most interesting e.ssays on education—that entitled Against the 
Sophists (Gr xiii , 391-390 b.c.), and the Antidosis (Or. xv., 
353 B.C.). The first of these is a manifesto put forth by Isocrates at 
the outset of his profes.sional career ol teaching, in which he seeks 
to distinguish his aims from those of other “ sopliists. ’ These 

sophists ” are (1) the “ eristics " (of irepi rA? IfpiSas), by whom he 
seems to intend the minor Socratics, especially Euclidcs ; (2) the 
teachers of practical rhetoric, who had made exaggerated claims for 
the efficacy ol mere instruction, independently ol natural faculty or 
experience ; (3) the writers of “ arts " ol rhetoric, who virtually 
devoted themselves (as Aristotle also complains) to the lowest, or 
forensic, branch of their subject (see also K. llolzncr, Platos Phaedrus 
und die Sophistcnrcde des Isokrcites, Prague, 1894). As tins piece is 
the prelude to ins career, its epilogue is the speech on the “ Antidosis ' 

so called because it has the form of a speech made in court in answer 
to a challenge to undertake the burden of the trierarchy, or else 
exchange properties wuth the challenger. The discourse “ Against 
the Sophists ’ had stated what his art was not ; this speech defines 
wliat it ts. His own account of his <f>i\o(ro<f>la —" the discipline of 
discourse " [ij rwr Xoyufy raiStfa) — lias been embodied in the sketch 
of it given above. 

Political Writings. —These, again, fall into two classes—those 
which concern (i) the relations of Greece with Persia, {2) the internal 
affairs of Greece. The first class consist of the Panegyricus (Or. iv., 
380 B.c.) and the Philippus (Or. v., 34b n.c.). The Panegyricus 
mkes Its name from the fact that it was given to the Greek public 
at tlic time of the Olj^mpic festivals—probably by means of copies 
circulated there. The orator urges that Athens and Sparta should 
unite m leading the Greeks against Persia. The feeling of antiquity 
that this noble discourse is a mastcqnecc of careful work linds ex¬ 
pression in the tradition that it had occupied its author for more 
tlian ten years. Its excellence is not merely that of language, but 
also—and pcrhaj>s even more conspicuously— that of lucid arrange¬ 
ment. The Philippas is an appeal to the king of Macedon to assume 
that initiative in the war on Persia which Isocrates had ceased to 
expect from any Greek city. In the view of Demosthenes, Philip 
was the representative barbarian : in that of Isocrates, he is the first 
of Hellenes, and the natural champion of their cause. 

Of those discourses whicli concern the internal affairs of Greece, 
two have already been noticed,—tliat On the Peace (Or. vm.), and the 
Areopagiticas (Or. vii.)—both of 355 B.C. —as dealinjj respectively 
with the foreign and the home affairs of Athens. The Plataicus 
(Or. xiv.) is supposed to be spoken hy a Plataean before the .Athenian 
ecclesia in 373 b.c. In that year Plataea had for the second time 
in its history been destroyed by Thebes. The oration—an appeal 
to Athens to restore the unhappy town—is remarkable both for the 
power with, wliich Theban cruelty is denounced, and for the genuine 
pathos of the peroration. The Archtdamus (Or. vi.) is a speech pur¬ 
porting to be delivered by Archidamus III., son of Agesilaus, in a 
debate at Sparta on conditions of peace offered by Thebes in 
B.c. It was demanded that Sparta should recognize the indepen¬ 
dence of Messene, which had lately been restored by Epameinondas 
(370 B.C.). The oration gives brilliant expression to the feeling 
which such a demand was calculated to excite in Spartans who knew 
the history of their own city. Xenophon witnesses that the ^titude 
of Sparta on this occasion was actually such as the Arc^damus 
assumes {Hellen. vii. 4. 8-11). 

Letters. —The first letter—to Dionysius I.—is fragmentary ; but 
a passage in the Philippas leaves no doubt as to its object. Isocrates 
was anxious that the ruler of Syracuse should undertake the com¬ 
mand of Greece against Persia. The date is probably 368 b.c. 
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to thfs^ralirf pWosophy of Isocrates and his relation 

Ap^clh^ ’ “* Tho™Pso“ s ed. of Plato's PWdrus, 

ISODTNAHIC LINES (Gr. uroSvro^os, equal in*p 9 wei^ lines 
W -gnetic 


J ~-- ^^MAxto nic icvier io tne Chilnr^n 

i^CT’*tS"to?L^ii* V®’ ’^®“ assassinated in 

sirae fate. Ts^KTrltw nU h's successors had shared'the 

lorn h Ih.'"""" ■ "“>6” 

'™Sr,zs'‘.'iT,a^^ 

a''deLM^^^l•'“’'“M °‘'8‘‘JF*'y’ '^ilKing them to permit toe return ol 
firf) * * '“i “ 'i'stmguished musician named Agenor. The 

him letters to Philip of Macedon (li) remonstrates with 

h m on the personal danger to which he had recklessly exposed 
himself and alludes to his beneficent intervention in the^affairs of 
Ihessaly ; the date is probably the end of 342 b.c. The letter to 
(''■)> a boy ol fourteen, is a brief greeting sent along 
with the lust, and congratulates him on preferring " practical " to 
eristic studies—a distinction which is explained by the sketch of 
the author s •pt\o<roil>la, anil of his essay " Against the Sophists ” 
given above. It was just at this time, probably, that Alexander 
was beginning to receive the lessons of Aristotle (342 b.c.). The 
letter to Antipalcr (ivj introduces a friend who wished to enter 
the mlitary service of Philip. Antipater u'as then acting as regent 
m Macedonia during Philip's absence in Thrace (340-339 b t ). 

1 he later of the two letters to Philip (lii.) appears to be written 
sliortly after the battle of Chaeronca in 338 n.t. The ciucstions 
raised by it have alreariy been di.scusscd. 

No lost work of Isocrates is known from a definite quotation, 
except an " Art of Rhetoric," from which some .scattered precciits 
are cited. Quintilian, indeed, and Photius, who had seen this " Art ” 
felt a doubt as to whether it was genuine. Only twenty-five dis¬ 
courses—out of an ascriptive total ol some sixty—were admitted as 
authentic by Dionysius; Photius (dri. a . d . 850) knew only the 
numlicr now extant- twenty-one. 

With the exception oi defects at the end of Or xiii., at the be¬ 
ginning of Or. XVI., and jirobably at the end ol Letters i., vi., ix., the 
existing text is free from serious mutilations. It is also unusually 
]iure. The smooth and clear style of Isocrates gave few' opirortiiiiities 
for the mistakes of copyists. On the other hand, he was a favourite 
author of the schools. Numerous glosses crept into his text through 
tlie comments or conjectures ol rhetoricians. This was already the 
ca.se before the (ith century, as is attested by the citations of Prisciaii 
and Stobaeus. Jerome Wolf and Koraes successively accomplished 
much lor the text But a more decided advance was made by 
Immanuel Bekker. He used five MSS., viz. (1) Codex Urbinas III., 

T (this, the best, was his principal guide) ; (2) Vaticanus 936 A 
(3) I-aurentianus 87, 14, e (i3tli coiitury) ; (4) Vaticanus 65’A 
and (5) Marciamis 415, Z The first three, of the same family,'have 
(.)r. XV. entire ; the la.st two are from the same original, and have 
Or. XV. incomplete. 

J. G. Baiter and H. Sauppe in their edition (1850) follow 1' " even 
more constantly than Bekker." Their apparatus is enriched, 
however, by a MS. to which he had not access—Ambrosianiis O. 

144, E, which in .some cases, as they recognize, has alone preserved 
the toe reading. The readings of this MS. were given in full by 
G. li. Benselcr in his .second edition (1854-1855). The distinctive 
characteristic of Beitscler's textual criticism was a tendency to 
correct the text against even the best MS., where the MS. conflicted 
with the usage of Isocrates as inferred from his recorded precepts 
or from the statements of ancient writers. Thus, on the strength 
of the rule ascribed to Isocrates— fii] ffu/iirlirTcu'—Benseler 
would remove from the text every example of hiatus (on the MSS. 
of Isocrates, .see H. Burmann, Die handschriftlirhe Vberheferung i/es 
Isocrates, Berlin, i885-i88<>, and E. Dreriip, in Leipzieer StudieM 
-xvii., 1895). (K, C. J.) ’ 

Editions. —In Oratores Attiri, ed. Imm. Bekker (1823, 1828) ; 

W. S. Dobson (1828) ; J. G. Baiter and Hermann Sauppe (1850). 

Separately AusgewaUte Reden, Panegyrikos und AreopagiHkos, by 
Rudolf Rauchenstein, 6th ed., Karl Miinscher (1908); m Teubner's 
series, by G. E. Ben.selcr (new ed., by F. Blass, 1886-1895) and 
by E. Drerup (1906- ); Ad Demnnirum et Panegyricus, ed. J. E. 

Sandys (1868) ; Evagoras, ed. H. Clarke (1885). Extracts from 
Orations iii., iv., vi., vii., viii., ix., xiii., xiv., xv., xix., and Letters 
iii., V., edited with revised text and commentary, in Selections from 
the Attic Orators, by R. C. Jebb (1880) ; vol. i. of an English prose 
translation, with introduction and notes by J. H. Freese, Iias^en 
published in Bohn's Classical Library (1894). Sec generally Jebb's 

' This^was shown by R. C. Jebb in a paper on " The Sixth Letter 
of Isocrates," Journal of Philology, v. 266 (1B74). The fact that 
Thebe, widow of Alexander ol Pherae, was the daughter of Jason is 
incidentally noticed by Plutarch in his life ol Pelopidas, c. 28. It 
is this fact which gives the clue to the occasion of the letter; cf. 

Diod. Sic. xvi. 14. 
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equiangular), lines coniiect- 
earth’s surface where the magnetic declina- 

ISO! Magnetism, Terrestrial). 

rf 1 “c Campania, in the province of 

Caserta, Italy, 15 m. by rail N.N.W. of Roccasecca, which is 
on the mam line from Rome to Naples, 10 m. N.W. of Cassino. 
Pop. (1901), town, 2384; commune, 8244. The town consists 
ol two parts, Isola Supcnorc and Isola Inferiore : as its name 
implies It IS situated between two arms of the Liri. The many 
waterfalls of this river and of the Fibreno afford motive power 
for several important paper-mills. Two of the falls, 80 ft. in 
height, are especially fine. About i m. to the N. is the church 
ol him Domenico, erected in the 12th century, which probably 
marks the site of the villa of Cicero (see Arpino). 

ISOMERISM, in chemistr)-. When Wi.hler, in 1825, analysed 
his cyanic acid, and Liebig his quite different fulminic acid in 
1824, the composition of both compounds proyed to be absolutely 
the same, containing each in round numbers 28% of carbon 
33 of nitrogen, 37 % of oxygen and 2 % of hydrogen. This 
fact, inconsistent with the then dominating conception that 
difference in qualities was due to difference in chemical com¬ 
position, w'as soon corroborated by others of analogous nature 
and so Berzelius introduced the term isomerism (Gr. 'nro/xtpiW 
composed of equal parts) to denominate the existence of the 
property of substances having different qualities, in chcmiail 
behaviour as well as physical, notwith.standing identity in 
chemical composition. 'These phenomena were quite in accord¬ 
ance with the atomic conception of matter, since a compound 
containing the same number of atoms of carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen and hydrogen as another in the same weight might 
differ in intermd structure by different arrangements of those 
atoms. Eyen in the time of Berzelius the newly introduced 
conception proyed to include two different groups of facts. The 
one group included those isomers where the identity in composi¬ 
tion was accompanied by identity in molecular weight, i.e. the 
vapour densities of the isomers were the same,us in butylene and 
isobutylene, to take the most simple case; here the molecular 
conception admits that the isolated groups in which the 
atoms are united, i.e. the molecules, are identical, and so the 
molecule of both butylene and isobutylene is indicated by the 
same chemical symbol C^Hg, expressing that each molecule 
contains, in both cases, four atoms of carbon (C) and eight of 
hydrogen (H). This group of isomers was denominated metamers 
by Berzelius, and now often " isomers ’’ (in the restricted sense), 
whereas the term polymerism (Gr. imAi's, many) was chosen 
for compounds like butylene, CjHg, and ethylene, C,H4, corre- 
-sponding to the same composition in weight but differing 
in molecular formula, and having different densities in gas 
or vapour, a litre of butylene and isobutylene weighing, for 
instance, under ordinary temperature and pressure, about 
®'5 Ki-j ethylene only one-half as much, since density is pro¬ 
portional to molecular weight. 

A further distinction is necessary' to a survey of the sub¬ 
divisions of isomerism regarded in its widest sense. There are 
subtle and more subtle differences causing isomerism. In the 
case of metamerism we can imagine that the atoms are differently- 
linked, say' in the case of butylene that the atoms of carbon 
are joined tog^her as a continuous chain, expressed by 
-C-C-C-C-, normally as it is called, whereas in isobutylene 
the fourth atom of carbon is not attached to the third but to the 
second carbon atom, i.r. -C'-C<[[;". Now there are cases 
in which analogy of internal structure goes so far as to exclude 
even that difference in linking, the only- remaining possibility * 
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then being the difference in relative position. This kind of 
isomorism has been denominated slerroisomerism (q.v.) often 
stercomerism. But there is a last group belonging here in which 
identity of structure goes farthest. There are substances such 
as sulphur, showing difference of modification in crystlilline 
state—the»or4inary rhoml)ic form in wliich sulphur occurs as a 
mineral, while, after melting and cooUng, long needles appeax 
which belong to the monosyinractric system. These differences, 
which go hand in hand with those in otlter properties, e.g. 
specific heat and specific gravity, arc absolutely confined to 
the er) stallinc .slate, disappearing with it when both modifica¬ 
tions of sulphur are melted, or dissolved in carlwn disulphide 
or evaporated. So it is natural to admit that here we have 
to deal with identi<'al molecules, but that only the internal 
iurangement differs from case to case as identitad Avails may be 
grouped in different ways. This case of difference in properties 
combined witli identical compo.sition is therefore called poly- 
morphism. 

To sumraarize, vve have to deal with polymerism, metameri.srn, 
.stcreoi.someri.stT\, polymorphiMn ; whereas phenomena denom¬ 
inated tautomerism, pseudoinerism and desmotropism fonn 
diffcTcnt particular features of metamerism, as well as tlie 
plienomena of allotropy, which is merely the difference of 
properties which an element mtiy show, and CiUl be due to poK - 
merism, as in oxygen, where by the side of the ordinary form 
with molecules 0 ., W'e have the more active ozone with 0 „. Poly¬ 
morphism in the case of an element is illustrated in the case of 
sulpliur, whereas meltuiierism in the case of elements has so 
far as yet not lieen observed ; and is liardly probable, as most 
elements are built up, like the metals, from moleenles containing 
only one atom per molecule ; here metantcrism is absolutely 
excluded, and a considerable numlier of the rest, liaving diatomic 
mol(;rules, are about in the same condition. Jl is only in cases 
like sulpliur with oetatomic molecules, where a difference of 
inlern.d structure might play a part. 

Before entering into detail it may be useful to consider the 
nature of isomerism from a general standpoint. It is probable 
that the whole phenomenon of isomerism is due to the possibility 
that compounds or systems which in reality arc unstable yet 
persist, or so slowly change that praetically one can speak of 
their stability ; for instance, such systems as explosives and 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, where the stable form is 
water, and in which, according to some, a slow but until now 
imdelei'led cliange takes place even at ordinary temperatures. 
Consequently, of each pair of isomers we may estalilish beforeliand 
which is the more stalile ; either in particular circumstances, 
a direct change taking place, as, for instance, with maleic acid, 
which when exposed to .sunlight in presence of a trace of bromine, 
yields the isomeric fuinaric acid almost at once, or, indirectly, 
one may conclude lltal the isomer whieJi forms under greater 
heat-development is the more stable, at least at lower tempera¬ 
tures. Now, whether a real, though undetected, change occurs 
is a question to be determined from case to case; it is certain, 
liuwever, that a substance like aragonite (a niinerai form of 
calcium carbonate) has sensibly persisted in geological periods, 
though tlie polymorphous cakile is the more stable form. 
Nevertheless, the theoretical possibility, and its realization in 
many cases, has brought considerations to the front which have 
recently become of predominant interest; consequently the 
possilile transformations of isomers and polymers will be con¬ 
sidered later under the denomination of reversible or dynamical 
isomerisms. 

Kspecially prominent is the fact that polymerism and meta¬ 
merism are mainly reserved to the domain of organic chemistry, 
or the chemistry of carbon, both being discovered there : and, 
more especially, the phenomenon of metamerism in organic 
chemistry has largely developed our notiuni concerning the 
structure of matter. That this particular feature belongs to 
carbon compounds is due to a property of carbon which charac¬ 
terizes the whole of organic chemistry, i.e. that atoms attached 
to carbon, to express it in the atomic style, cling more intensely 
• to it than, for instance, when combined with oxygen. This 


explains a good deal of the pos.sible instability ; and, from a 
practical point of view, it coincides witli the fact that such a 
large amount of energy can be stored in our most intense explo- 
sive^Buch as dynamite, the explanation being that hydrogen is 
attached to carlwin distant from oxygen in the same molecule, 
and that only the rharacteristic resistance of the carbon linkage 
prevents tlie hydrogen from burning, which is the main occurrence 
in the explosion of dynamite. The possession of this peculiar 
property by carbon scenjs to be related to its high valency, 
amounting to four ; and, generally, when we consider the most 
primitive expression of isomerism, viz. the alktropy of element.s, 
we meet this increasing resistance with increasing valency. 
Tlie monovalent iodine, for instanoe, is transformed Tw heating 
into an allotropic form, corresponding to the formula I, whereas 
ordinary iodine answers to 1 ^,. Now these modifications show 
hardly any tendency to persist, tl>e one stable at high tempera¬ 
tures being formed at elevated temperature.^, but changing in 
the reverse .sense on cooling. In flic divalent oxygen we meet 
with the modification called ozone, which, alUtough unstable, 
changes but slowly into oxygen. SiniUariy the trivalent phos¬ 
phorus in the ordinary white form shows such resistance 
as if it were practically stable; on the other hand the red 
modification is in reality also stalile, being formed, (or 
instance, under the influence of light. In the aise of the 
(|uadrivalent carbon, diamond seems to be the stable lorm at 
ordinary temperatures, but one may wait long lieforc it is 
formed from graphite. 

This connexion of isomerism with resistant Jinking, and of 
this with high valency, explains, in considerable measure, whv 
inorganic compounds afforded, as a rule, no phenomena of this 
kind until the systematic investigation of metallic compound.s 
by Werner brought to light many instances of isomerism in 
inorganic compounds. Whereas carbon renders isomerism 
possible in organic compounds, cobalt and jilatinum are the 
determining elements in morganic chemistry, the phenomena 
being c.xlubilcd especially by complex ammoniacal derivatives. 
The constitution of these inorganic isomers is still somewhat 
questionable; and in addition it seems that ixilymcrism, 
metamerism and stereoisomerism play a part here, but the 
general feature is that cobalt and platinum act in them with 
high valency, probably exceeding four. The most simple case 
is presented by the two platinum compounds Ptn,(NTfj)o, the 
platosemidiamminc chloride of Peyrone, and the jilatosammine 
chloride of Jules Reisel, the first formed according to the eiquation 
PtCljK ,+• zNH.,-=iPtCL,(NH.,).-s zKCl, the second according to 
Pt(NH,,)jrh = PtCl,(NH.|)_,-l-zNH.j, these compounds differing 
m solubility, the one dissolving in 33, tlie other in 160 parts of 
boiling water. With cobalt the most simple case was discovered 
in iSgz by S. Jorgensen in the second dinitrotetramminecobalt 
chloride, jCo(N(h) (NHj)jJCl, designated ns flavo--whereas the 
older isomer of Gibbs was distinguished as croceo-salt. An 
interesting lecture on tlie subject was delivered by A. Werner 
before the German chemical society (ifer., rqo;, 40, p. 15). (See 
Cobalt; Platinum.) 

Dealing with organic compounds, it is metamerism that 
de.serves chief attention, as it has largely developed our notions 
as to molecular structure. Polymerism required no particular 
explanation, since this was given by the difference in molecular 
magnitude. One general remark, however, may be made here. 
'There arc polymers which have hardly any inter-relations other 
than identity in composition ; on the other hand, there are 
others which are related by the possibility of mutual trans¬ 
formation ; examples of this kind are cyanic acid (CNOH) 
and cyamiric acid (CNO?!),, the latter being a solid which 
readily transforms into the former on heating as an easily 
condensable vapour; the reverse transformation may also 
be realized ; and the polymers methylene oxide (CH , 0 ) and 
trioxymcthylenc (CH^),. In the first group we may#nention 
the homologous scries of hydrocarbons derived from ethylene, 
given by the general formula C„EL*„ and the two compounds 
methylene-oxide and honey-sugar C,|H,„0,i. 'I'hc eases of 
mutual transformation are generally characterized by the fact 
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that in the expound of higher molecular weight no new link’s 
of carbon with carWbn are introduced, the trioxymethyiaiae 

being probably o<^H=:q>CH„ whereas honey -sugar ^corre¬ 
sponds to CH,OH-CHqH-CHOH-CHOH-CHOH-CHO, each 
point representing a linking of the carbon atom to the next. 
This observation is closelj’ related to the above-mentioned 
resistivity of the carbom-link, and corroborates it in a special 
case. As carbon tends to hold the, atom attached to it, one 
may presume that this property expresses itself in a ptre- 
dominant way where the other element is carbon also, and so 
the linkage represented by - C-C- is one of the most difficult 
to loosen. 

The conception of metamerism, Or isomerism in restricted 
sense, has been of the highc.si value for the development of 
our notions concerning molecular structure, I'.c. the conception 
as to the order in which the atoms composing a molecule are 
linked together. In this article we shall confine ourselves to tlw 
fatty coinixmnds, from which the fundamental nofttons wen' 
first obtained ; reference may be made to the article Chemists y : 
Organif. for the general structural relations of organic com¬ 
pounds, both fatty twid aromatic. 

A general philosophical interest is attadied to the phenomena 
of isomerism. Jfy Wilhelm Ostwald especially, attempts have 
been made to substitute the notion of atoms and molecular 
structure by less hypothetical conceptions ; these ideas may 
some day receive thorough confirmation, and when this occurs 
.science will rewive a striking impetus. The plienomenon of 
isomerism will probably supply the crucial test, at least for 
the chemist, and the question will be whether the Ostwaldian 
conception, while substituting the Daltonian hypothesis, will 
also explain isomerism. An early step .accomplished by Ostwald 
in this direction is to define ozone in its relation to oxygen, 
considering the former as differing from the latter by an excess 
of energy-, measurable as heat of transformation, instead of 
defining the difference as diatomic molecules m oxygen, and 
triatomic in ozone. Now, in this case, the first definition 
expresses much better the wliole chemical behaviour of ozone, 
which is that of “ energetic ” oxygen, while the .second only 
includes the fact of higher vapour-densit)' ; but in apply¬ 
ing The first definition to organic compounds and calling 
isobutylene " butylene with somewhat more energy " hardly 
anything is indicated, and all the advantages of the atomic 
conception—the possibility of exactly predicting how many 
isomi rs u given formula includes and how you may gel them— 
are lost. 

To Kekule is due the credit of taking the decisive step in 
introducing the notion of tetravale.nt carbon in a clear way, 
i.c. in the property of carbon to cambine with four different 
monatomic elements at once, whereas nitrogen can only hold 
three (or in some coses five), ox)'gen two (in .some cases four), 
hydrogen one. This conception has rendered possible a clear 
idea of the linking or internal structure of tlK* moleotilc, for 
example, in the most simple case, methane, CH^, is expressed by 

H 

H - C • H 

I 

H 

It is by this conception that possible and impossible com¬ 
pounds are at once fixed. Considering the hydrocarbons given 
by the general formula Cj,Il,„ the internal linkages of the carbon 
atoms need at least x-i bonds, using up a(«-i) ■valencies 
of the 4x to be accounted for, and thus leaving no more than 
2(*-r i) for binding hydrogen : a compound CjIIj is therefore 
impossible, and indeed has never been met. The second pre¬ 
diction is the possibility of metamerism, and the number of 
metam^s, in a given case among compounds, which are realiz¬ 
able. Considering the predicted series of compounds C,H»,+a, 
which is the well-known homologous series of methane, the 
first member, the possible of isomerism lies in that of a different 
linking of the carbon atoms. Tliis first presents itself when 


iour are present, t.e. in the difference between C—C—C-C 
C - C - C 

and . With this compound C^Hjf,, named butane, 

isoi||erism is actually observed, being limited to a pair, whereas 
the former memt^rs ethane, CaHf., and propane, showed 
no isomerism. Similarly, pentane, Cr,Hj^2) Bexani^QHi^, 
may exist in riiree and five theoreticaily isomeric forms respect- 
ivefy ; confirmation of this theory is supplied by the fact that 
all these compounds have been obtained, but no more. The 
tliird most valuable indication which molecular structure gives 
about these isomers is how to prepare them, for instance, that 
normal hexane, rqiresented by CH,,'CHs'CHj-CH2-CH,'CH„, 
may be obtained by action of sodium on propyl iodide, 
CH,'CH^'CH2-I, the atoms of iodine being removed from two 
molecules of propyl iodide, with the resulting fusion ■of the 
two systems of throe carbon atoms into a chain of sax carbon 
atoms. But it is not only the formation of different isomers 
whk'h is included in their conslitution, but also the different 
ways in which they will decompose or give other products. 
A.S an example another series of organic compounds may be taken, 
viz. that of the idcohols, which only differ from the hydrocarbons 
by having a group Oil, called hydrox) 1 , instead of H, hydrogen ; 
these compounds, when derived from the abo^ e methane senes of 
hydrocarbons, are expressed by the general formula C„Ha.+iOH. 
In this case it is readily seen that isomerism introduces itself 
in the throe carbon atom derivative ; the propyl alcohols, 
expressed by the formulae CHj'CH„'CH.pH and 
are known as propyl and isopropyl alcohol respectively. Now 
in oxidizing, or introducing more oxygen, for instance, by 
means of a mixture of sulphuric acid and potassium bichromate, 
and admitting that oxygen acts on both compounds in analogous 
wa)'s, the two alcohols may give (as they lose two atoms of 
iiydrogen) CD.|-CH,^'COH and CH^-CO-CH^. The first com¬ 
pound, eiontaining a group COH, or more expJicitly O “ C - H, is 
an aldehyde^ having a pronounced reducing power, producing 
silver from the oxide, and is therefore called propylaldehyde ; 
the second compound containing the group -C-CO-C- behaves 
differently but ju.st as chararteristically, and is a Jielotie, it is 
therefore denominated propylkrtone (also acetone or dimethyl 
ketone). And so, a-s a rule, from isomeric alcohols, those con¬ 
taining a group -CHj'OIJ, yield by oxidation aldehydes and 
arc distinguished by the name primary; whereas those eontain- 
ing ril'OH, called secondary, produce ketones. (Compar.e 
Chemisthy: Organic.) 

The above examples may illustrate how, in a general way, 
chemical properties of i.somers, their formation as well as trans¬ 
formation, may be read in the structure formula. It is different, 
however, with physical properties, density, &c.; at present 
we have no fixed rulc.s which enable us to predict quantitatively 
the differences in physical properties corresponding to a given 
difference in structure, the onl)' general rule being that those 
differences are not large. 

Porhap.s a satisfactory point of view may be here obtained W 
applying the van der Waals' equation A(P4 a/V®)(V - A) = rf, 
which connects volume V, pre-ssure I' and temperature T (.see 
Condensation op Gases), lo this equation a relates to molecular 
attraction ; and it is not improbable that iu isomeric molecules, 
containing in sum the .same amount of the same atoms, those miiliial 
attractions are approximately the .same, wlicrca.s the chief diflercnce 
lies in the value of b, that is, the volume occupied by the molecule 
Itself. For what reason this volume may differ from case to case 
lies close at hand ; in connexion with tlie notion of negative and 
positive atoms, like chlorine and hydrogen, experience tends to 
show that the former, as well as the latter, have a mutual repulsive 
power, but the former acts on the latter in the opposite sense; 
the necessary conset[uence is that, when tho.se negative and positive 
groups are distributed in the molecule, its volume will be smaller 
than if the negative elements arc heaped together. An example 
may prove this hut before quoting it, the question of determining b 
must be decided ; this results immediately from the aborfe quotation, 
b being the volume V at tlic absolute zero (T= 0 ) ; so tlie volume of 
isomers ought to be compared at the absolute zero. Since this has 
not been done we must adopt the approximate rule that the volume 
at absolute zero is proportional to that at the boiling-point. Now 
talcing the isomers H,C'CCI,(M,=; 108 ) and ClH/;'CHClj(M,= 108 ), , 
we see the negative chlorine atoms heaped up m the left hand 
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iormula. but distributed in the second ; the former therefore may be 
presumed to occupy a larger space, the molecular volume, that is, 
the volume ui cubic centimetres occupied by the molecular weight 
in grams, actually being 108 in the former, and 103 in the latter 
case (compare Ciikmistry . Pliym al). An analogous remark amilics 
to the boiling-point of isomers. According to the above formula 
the critical •temperature is given by SoA/54i, and as the critical 
temperature is approximately proportional to the boiling-point, both 
being estimated on the tdisolulc scale of temperature, we may con- 
ilude that the larger value of U corresponds to the lower boiling- 
point, and iiuleed the isomer corresponding to the left-hand formula 
boils at 74°, the other at 114“. Other physical properties might be 
considered; as a general rule they depend upon the distribution 
of negative and iiositive elements in the molecule. 

Reiitrsible (dynamical) Isomerism. —Certain investigations on 
isomerism which have become especially prominent in recent 
times bear on the possibility of the mutual tran.sformation of 
isomers. A.S soon as this reversibility is introduced, general 
laws related to thermodynamics are applicable (see Chemical 
Action ; Energetics). These laws have the advantage of 
being applicalflc to the mutual transformations of isomers, 
whatever be the nature of the deeper origin, and so bring 
polymerism, metamerism and polymorphism together. As 
they are purliued furthest in the last case, this may he used as 
an example. The study of polymorphism has been especially 
pursued by Otto Lehmann, who proved that it is an almost 
general property ; the variety of forms which a given substance 
may show is often great, ammonium nitrate, tor instance, show¬ 
ing at least four of them before melting. The general rule which 
correlates this polymorphic change is that its direction changes 
at a given temperature. For example, sulphfir is .stable in the 
rhombic form till 05-4°, from then upwards it tends to change 
over into the prismatic form. The phenomenon absolutely 
correspond.s to that of fusion and solidification, only that it 
generally takes place less quickly ; consequently we may have 
jfrismatic sulphur at ordinary temperature for some time, as 
well as rhombic sulphur at ioo“. This may be expressed in 

the chosen case by a symbtil: “ rhombic sulphur prismatic 

sulphur,” indicating that tliere is equilibrium at the so-called 
“ transition-point,” 95'4‘', find opposite change below and above. 

This comparison with fusion introduces a second notion, 
that of the “ triple-point," this being in the melting-phenomenon 
the only temperature at which solid, liquid and vapour are in 
equilibrium, in other words, where three phases of one substance 
are co-existent. This temperature is somewhat different from 
the ordinary melting-point, the latter corresponding to atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, the former to the maximum vapour-pressure; 
and so we come to a third relation for polymorphism. Just as 
the melting-point changes with pressure, the transition-point 
idso changes; even the same quantitative relation holds for 
both, as L. J. Rcicher proved with sulphur; uT/uP--AiiT/f, u 
being the change in volume which accompanies the change 
from rhombic to prismatic sulphur, and q the heat absorbed. 
Both formula and experiment proved that an increase of pressure 
of one atmosphere elevated the transition point for about 0-04". 
The same laws apply to ca.ses of more complicated nature, and 
one of them, which deserves to be pursued further, is the mutual 
transformation of cyanuric acid, cyanic acid, CHNO, 

and cyamelide (CHNO)^; the first corresponding to prismatic, 
sulphur, stable at higher temperatures, the last to rhombic, 

O 

the equilibrium-symlxil being: cyamelide cyanuric acid; 

the cyanic acid corresponds to sulphur vapour, being in equi¬ 
librium with either cyamelide or cyanuric acid at a maximum 
pressure, definite for each temperature. 

A second law for these mutual transformations is that when 
they take place without loss of homogeneity, for example, in 
the liquid state, the definite transition point isappears and the 
change is gradual. This seems to be the case with molten sulphur, 
which, when heated, becomes dark-coloured and plastic; and also 
in the case of metals, which obtain or lose magnetic properties 
vfithout loss of continuous structure. At the same time, however, 
the transition point sometimes reappears even in the liquid 


state; in such cases two layers are formed, as has been recently 
observed with sulphur, and by F. M. Jager*in complicated organic 
compounds. Thus the introduction of heterogeneity, or the 
appearance of a new phase, demands the existence of a fixed 
tempera.ture of transformation. 

On the basis of the relation between physical phenomena 
and thermodynamical laws, properties of the polymorphous 
compounds may be predicted. The chief consideration here is 
that the stable form mqst have the lower vapour pressure, 
otherwise, by distillation, it would transform in opposite sense. 
From this it follows that the stable form must have the higher 
melting-point, since at the melting-point the vapour of the solid 
and of the liquid have the .same pressure. Thus prismatic 
sulphur has a higher melting-point (120°) than the rhombic 
form (ii()°), and it is even possible to calculate the difference 
theoretically from the thermodynamic relations. A third 
consequence is that the stable form must have the smaller 
solubility; J. Meyer and J. N. Bronstedt found that at as”- 
10 c.c. of benzene dissolved 0’25 and o-iS gr. of prismatic and 
rhombic sulphur respectively. It can be easily seen that this 
ratio, according to Henry’s law, must correspond to that of 
vapour-pressures, and .so be independent of the solvent; in 
fact, in alcohol the figures are o-oo66 and o-oo$2. Recently 
Hermann VValther Nernst has been able to deduce the transition- 
point in the case of sulphur from the specific heat and the heat 
developed in the transition only. This best studied ca.se shows 
that a number of mutual relations are to be found between the 
properties of two modifications when once the phenomenon 
of mutual transformation is accessible. 

In ordinary Lsomers indications of mutual transformation 
often occur; and among these the predominant fact is that 
denoted as tautomcrism or pscudomcrism. It exhibits itself 
in the peculiar behaviour of some organic compounds containing 
the group -C-COC-, c.g. CHjCO-LHX-COX.jHf,, derivatives 
of acetoacetic ester. These compounds generally behave as 
ketones; but at the same time lliey may act as alcohols, i.e. 
as if containing the OH group; this leads to the formula 
H.|C’C(OH); ('X-CO„C„ll,,. In reality such tautomeric com¬ 
pounds are apparently a mixture of two isomers in equilibrium, 
and indeed in some rases both forms have been isolated ; then 
one speaks of desmotropy (Gr. ileir/xos, a bond or link, and t/joiti/, 
a turn or change). Nevertheless, the relations obtained in 
reversible ca.ses such as sulphur have not yet found applica¬ 
tion in the highly interesting cases of ordinary irreversible 
isomerism. 

A further step in this direction has been effected by the intro¬ 
duction of reversibility into a non-reversible case by means of a 
catalytic agent. The substance investigated was acetaldehyde, 
C0H4O, in its relation to paraldehyde, a polymeric modification. 
The phenomena were first observed without mutual transformii- 
tion, aldehyde melting at -118°, paraldehyde at 13", the only 
mutual influence being a lowering of melting-point, with a 
minimum at -120“ in the eutectic point. When a catalytic agent, 
such as sulphurous acid, is added, which produces a mutual 
change, the whole behaviour is different; only one melting- 
point, viz. 7°, is observed for all mixtures; this has been called 
the ‘‘ natural melting-point.” It corresponds to one of the melt¬ 
ing-points in the series without catalytic agents, viz. in that 
mixture which contains 88 % of paraldehyde and 12 % of acetal¬ 
dehyde, which the catalytic agent leaves unaffected. Such an 
introduction of reversibility is also possible by allowing sufficient 
time to permit the transformation to be produced by itself. 
By R. Rothe and Alexander Smith’s interesting observations on 
sulphur, results have been obtained which tend to prove that the 
melting-point, as well as the appearance of two layers in the liquid 
state, correspond to unstable conditions. (j. H. van’t H.) 

ISOTHERM (Gr. Iiros, equal, and Okfifs-q, heat), a line upon a 
map connecting places where the temperature is the <»me at 
sea-level on the earth’s surface. These isothermal lines will be 
found to vary from month to month over the two hemispheres, 
or over local areas, during summer and winter, and their position 
is modified by continental or oceanic conditions. 
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ISOXAZOLSS, mona^ole chemical compounds corresponding to 
furfurane, in which the s^CH group adjacent to the oxygen 
atom is replaced by a nitrogen atom, and therefore they contain 
, HC=N \ • 

tlie ring system 1 /O- They may be prepared 

by the elimination of water from the monoximes of / 3 -dikctoncs, 
/i-ketonc aldehydes or oxymethylene ketones (L. Claisen, Ber., 
24, p. 3906), the general reactic^ proeeeding according to 
the equation 

R-CO.rH„-COR + H.,N-OH = 2H.,0 + R-C = Nv. 

»Uc^' 

W. Dunstan and T. S. Dymond (Jour. Chem. Snc., 1891. 49, 
p. 410) have also prepared isoxazoles by the action of alkalis 
on nitroparaffins, but have not been able to obtain the parent 
substance. Those isoxazoles in which the carbon atom adjacent 
to nitrogen is substituted are stable compounds, but if this is 
not the case, rearrangement of the molecule takes place and 
nitriles are formed. The isoxazoles are feebly basic. 

1 he isoxazolones arc the keto derivatives of the as yet unknown 
diliydroi,soxazole, and are compounds of strongly acid nature, 
decomposing tlie carbonates of the alkaline earth metals and forming 
salts with metals and with ammonia. Their constitution is not yet 
definitely fixer! and they may be regarded as derived from one of 
the three types 

CH.,-COv HC-C.Oy Hr,-C(OH)v 

' ■ )o, I >0: i '^o. 

CIl -N / IK -NH/ llt -N--■ 


By the action of nitrous acid on the oxime of e-aminobenzoiihenone 

r - C«H, 

an a-phenyl indoxazene, C||Hj 
rivative of benzisoxarole. 


<r '■ N .is obtained ; this is a de- 
O 


ISRAEL (Hebrew for “ God strives ” or “ rules ’’; see Gen. 
xxxii. 28 ; and the allusion in Hosea xii. 4), the national designa¬ 
tion of the Jews. I-sracl was a name borne by their ancestor 
Jacob the father of the twelve tribes. For some centuries the 
term was applied to the northern kingdom, as distinct from 
Judah, although the feeling of national unity extended it so as 
to include both. ]t emphasizes more particularly the position 
of the Hebrews as a religious community, bound together by 
common aims and by their covenant-relation with the national 
God, Yahweh. 

Sec further Jacob, Hebrew La.nc,cac.e, Hebrew RELroioN, 
Jews: History and Palestine. 

ISRAEU, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (pth-ioth centuries), Jewish 
physician and philosopher. A contemporary of Seadiah (q.v.), 
he was born and passed his life in North Africa. He died c. 950. 
At Kairawan, Israeli was court physician; he wrote several 
medical works in Arabic, and these were afterwards trans¬ 
lated into Latin. Similarly his philosophical writings were 
translated, but his chief renown was in the circle of Moslem 
authors. 

ISRAELS, JOSEF (1824- ), Dutch painter, was bom at 

Groningen, of Hebrew parents, on the 27th of January 1824. 
His father intended him to be a man of business, and it was only 
after a determined struggle that he was allowed to enter on an 
artistic career. However, the attempts he made under the guid¬ 
ance of two second-rate painters in his native town—Buys and 
van Wicheren—while still working under his father as a stock¬ 
broker’s clerk, led to his being sent to Amsterdam, where he 
became a pupil of Jan Kruseman and attended the drawing 
class at the academy. He then spent two years in Paris, working 
in Picot’s studio, and returned to Amsterdam. There he remained 
till 1870, when he moved to The Hague for good. Israels is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest of Dutch painters. He 
has often been compared to J. F. Millet. As artists, even more 
than as painters in the strict sense of the word, they both, in 
fact, sd^' in the life of the poor and humble a motive for expressing 
with peculiar intensity their wide human sympathy : but Millet 
was the poet of placid rural life, while in almost all Israels’ 
pictures we find some piercing note of woe. Duranty said 
of them that “ they were painted with gloom and suffering.” 


He began with historical and dramatic subjects in the 
romantic style of the day. By chance, after an illness, he 
went to recruit his strength at the fishing-town of Zandvoort 
near^aarlem, and there he was struck by the daily tragedy of 
life. Thenceforth he was possessed by a new vein of artistic 
expression, sincerely realistic, full of emotion and pity. Among 
his more important subsequent works are “ The Zandvoort 
Fisherman ” (in the Amsterdam gallery), “ The Silent House " 
(which gained a gold medal at the Brussels Salon, 1858) and 
“ Village Poor ” (a prize at Manchester). In 1862 he achieved 
great success in London with his “ Shipwrecked,” purchased by 
Mr Young, and “The Cradle,” two pictures of which the 
Athenaeum spoke as “ the most touching pictures of the exhibi¬ 
tion.” We may also mention among his maturer works “The 
Widower ” (In the Mesdag collection), “ When wc grow Old ” 
and “ Alone in the World ” (Amsterdam gallery), “ An Interior'' 
(Dordrecht gallery), “ A Frugal Meal ” (Glasgow mu.seum), 
“Toilers of the Sea,” “A Speechless Dialogue,” “ Between the 
I'ields and the Seashore,” “ The Bnc-a-brac Seller ” (which 
gained medals of honour at the great Paris Exhibition of 1900). 

“ David Singing before Saul,” one of his latest wofks, seems to 
hint at a return on the part of the venerable artist to the 
Rembrandtesque note of his youth. As a water-colour painter 
and etcher he produced avast nuinher of works, which, like his 
oil paintings, are full of deep feeling. They are generally treated 
in broad masses of light and shade, which give prominence to 
the principal subject without any neglect of detail. 

See Jan Veth, Mannen of Beterhems : Jozef Israels ; Chesnean, 
Peintrcs franfais ct Grangers: l‘li. iiilu'ken, Pemtres hollandais 
modernes (1803): Dumas, Illustrated Biographies of Modern Artisl.s 
(i88z- i8S.() ; J. (ie Mecstcr, in Max Rooses’ Duiilt Painters of the 
Nineteenth Century (t8qK) ; Jozef Israels, .^pain . the Story of a 
Journey (lyoo). 

ISSACHAR (a Hebrew name meaning apparently “ there is 
a hire,” or “ reward ”), Jacob's ninth “ son,” his fifth by Leah ; 
also the name of a tribe of Israel. Slightly differing explanations 
of the reference in the name arc given in Gen. xxx. 16 (J) and 
V. 18 (E).t The territory of the tribe (Joshua xix, 17-23) lay to 
the south of that allotted to Zebulun, Naphtali, Asher and Dan, 
and included the whole of the great plain of Esdraclon, and the 
hills to the east of it, the boundary in that direction extending 
from Tabor to the Jordan, apparently along the deep gorge of 
Wadi el Bireh. In the rich territory of Issachar, traversed by 
the great commercial highway from the Mediterranean and 
Egypt to Bethshean and the Jordan, were .several important 
towns which remained in the hands of the f'anaanites for some 
time (Judges i. 27), separating the tribe from Manasseli. Although 
Issachar is mentioned as having taken some part in the war 
of freedom under Deborah (Judges v. 15), it is impossible to 
misunderstand the reference to its tributary condition in the 
blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 14 seq.), or the fact that the name 
of this tribe is omitted from the list given in Judges i. of those 
who bestirred themselves against the earlier inhabitants of the 
country. In the “ blessing upon Zebulun and Issachar ” in 
Deut. xxxiii. 18 set)., reference is made to its agricultural life 
in terms suggesting that along with its younger, but more 
successful “ brother,” it was the guardian of a .sacred mountain 
(Carmel, Tabor ?) visited periodically for sacrificial feasts. 

ISSEDONES, an ancient people of Central Asia at the end of 
the trade route leading north-east from Scythia (q.v.), described 
by Herodotus (iv. 26). The position of their countiy is fixed 
as the Tarym basin by the more precise indications of Ptolemy, 
who tells how a Syrian merchant penetrated as far as Issedon. 
They had their wives in common and were accustomed to slay 
the old people, eat their flesh and make cups of their skulls. 
Such usages survived among Tibetan tribes and make it 
likely that the*Issedones were of Tibetan race. Some of the 
Issedones seem to have invaded the country of the Massa- 
getae to the west, and similar customs are assigned to a 
section of these. (E. H. M.) 

' On the origin of the name, .see the article by H. W. Hogg,^ 
Ency. Bib. col. 2290 ; E. Meyer, Israeliten, p. 536 .seq. 
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ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL (d. 1460), OM-man Talmwdkt. His 
fame attracted many students to Nemtadl, and his profound 
learning did much to revnve the study of the original Rabbinic 
authorities. After the publication of the Code of Josejrfi paro 
{(l-v.) the decisions of Isserlein on legal matters were added in 
notes to tSat code b\’ Mo.ses Isscrles. His chief works were 
Terumath ha-Deshen (354 decisions) and Feasqim u-Mhahim 
(267 decisions) largely on points of the marriage law. 

I^ERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL (c. 1520-1572), known as 
Rema, was bom at Cracow and died there in 1572. He wrote 
commentaries on the Znhar, the “ Bible of the Kabbalists,” 
but is best known as the critic and expander of the Shulhan 
Aruch of Joseph Qaro (Caro) (f/.?’.). His chief halakhic (legal) 
works were Darke Moshe and Maf>pah. Qaro, a Sephardic 
(Spanish) Jew, in his Code neglected Ashkenazfc (Herman) 
customs. These deficiencies Isserles supplied, and the notes of 
Rcraa are now included in all editions of Qaro’s Code. 

ISS01RE,a town of central France, capital of an arrondissemont 
in the department of f’uy-de-Dome, on the Coii/e, near its 
junction with the Allier, 22 ni. S.S.E. of Clermont-Ferrand on 
the Paris-l.w’.i-Mediterranee railway to Nimes. Pop. (iqo6) 
5274. Issoire is situated in the fertile plain of Limagne. The 
streets in the older part ot th'" town are narrow and crooked, 
but in the newer part th-re are several fine tree-shaded pro¬ 
menades, while a handsome boulevard encircles the town. The 
ch'.trch ot St Paul or St .\ustremuine built on the site of an older 
chapel raised ox'cr th- tomb ot St Austremome (Stremonius) 
affords an excellent specimen of the Romanesque architecture 
of Auvergne, issoire is the seat of a sub-prelect; its public 
institutions inchide tribunals of first instance and commerce 
and a communal college, lirewing, wool-carding and the, 
manufacture of passementerie, candles, straw hats and woollen 
goods are carried on. There is trade in lentils and other agri¬ 
cultural produd.s, in fruit and in wine. 

Issoire {Ifiodurum) Is said to have been founded by the 
Arverni, and in Roman times rose to some reputation for its 
schools. In tlv 5th centurx the Christian community established 
there by Stremomus in the 3rd century was overthrown b\- the 
fury of the Vandid.s. During the religious wars of the Reforma¬ 
tion, Issoire suffered \ery severely. .Meric, the leader of 
Hr Protestants, captured the town in 1574, and treated the 
inhabitants with great cruelty. The Roman Catholics retook 
It in 1577, and the ferocity of their retaliation may be inferred 
from the inscription “ hi ful Ismirc " carxed on a pillar which 
was raised on the site of the toxvn. In the contest between the 
Leaguers and Henry IT'., Issoire sustained further sieges, and 
never wholly regained its early prosperity. 

ISSOUDUN, a toxvn of central iTance, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the deparlinent ol Indre, on the right bank of the Tlltels, 
17 m. N.E. of Chateauroux by rail. Pop. (1006) 10,566. Among 
the interesting buildings are the church of St Cyr, combining 
x'arious architectural styles, with a fine porch and window, and 
the chapel of th ' Hotel Dicti of the early t6th century. Of the 
forttfications with which the town was formerly surrounded, 
a town-gate of the i6th century and the White tower, a lofty 
cylindrical building of the reign of I’hilip Augustus, survive. 
Lssouduti is the scat of a sub-prefecture, and has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a chamber of arts and manu¬ 
factures and a eommumd college. The industries, of which the 
most important is leather-dressing, also include malting and 
brewing and th" manufacture of bristles for brushes and pareh- 
ment. Trade is in grain, live-stork, leather and wine. 

Issoudun, in Latin Exolduiuim or Uxelindunum, existed in 
and before Roman times. In i U15 it xvas stotitly and successfully 
d'.dencled by the partisans of Richard Cccur-de-Lion against 
Philip Augustus, king of France, ft has suffered severely from 
fires. A very destructive one in 1651 was the result of an attack 
on the town in the war of Fronde ; Louis XIV. rewarded its 
fid"lity to him during that struggle by the grant of sex-eral 
prixileges. 

, ISSYK'KUL, also called TTz-Kul, and by the Mongols 
Temurlu-nor, a lake of Central Asia, lying in a deep basin (54°° ft. 
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above sea-levtl), between the Kunghei Aja-tau and the Terskei 
Ala-tau, westward continuations of the Tian-shan mountains, 
and extendi^ from 76° to' to 78° 20' E. The length from W.S.W. 
to E^J.E. is 115 m. and the breadth 38 m., the area being 
estimated at 2230 sq, m. The name is Kirghiz for “ warm lake,” 
and, like the Chinese synonym She-hai, has reference to the 
fact that the lake is nex'er entirely frozen over. On the south 
the Terskei Ala-tnu do not come down so close to the shore as 
the mountains on the north, but leave a strip 5 to 13 m. broad. 
The margins of the lake are overgrowm with reeds. The water 
is brackish. Fish are remarkably abundant, the principal 
speeies being carp. 

It was by the route beside this lake that the tribes (e.g. T’ue-ehi) 
driven from China by the Huns found their way into the Aralo- 
Caspian basin in the end of the 2nd century. The Ussuns or 
Uzuns settled on the lake and built the town of Chi-gu, which 
still existed in the 5th centun,-. It is to Hsi'ian-tsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, that we are indebted for the first account of 
Issyk kul based on personal obserx-ation. In the Ireginning of 
the 14th centurv Ncstorian Christians reached the lake and 
founded a monastery on the northern shore, indicated on the 
Catalan map of 1374. it was not till 1856 that the Russians 
made acquaintance with the district. 

ISTAHBANAT, a tovxn and district of Persia in the province 
x>f Fars. The district, which is very fertile, extends for nearly 
50 m. east and west along the southern shore of the liaklitegiln 
iake and produces much gram, eotton, good tohareo and excellent 
fruit, particularlx' pomegranates and grapes, xvalnuts and fig.s. 
The town is situated in the midst of a plain 12 m. from the 
eastern corner of the lake and about loo m. .S.E. ol .Shiraz, and 
has a population of about 10,000. It orcupies the site of the 
ancient city ot Ij, the capital of the old provinee of Shahankiirch, 
which was captured and partly destroyed by JIubariz ed-dm, 
the founder ol the Muzuffarid dynasty, in 1355. When rebuilt 
it became known by its present name. Of the old period a ruined 
mosque and two colleges remain ; other mosxtues and colleges 
are of recent construction. -M the entranre of the town stands a 
noble ehinar (oriental plane), measuring 45 ft. in eircumferenec 
at 2 ft. from the ground. 

ISTHMUS (Hr. urO/nU, neck,, a narrow neck of land connecting 
txvo larger portions of land that are otherxvise separated by the 
sea. 

ISTRIA (Her. Ji/rieit). a margrux-iate and erownkxncl of Auslrui, 
bounded N. bv the Triestine territory, Hor/. and Hradisca, and 
Carniola, E. by Croatui and S. and W. by the Adriatic ; area 
i(io8 sq. m. It comprises the peninsula of the same name 
(area 1545 sq. m.), which stretches into the Adriatic Sea between 
the Huif of Trieste and the Hulf of Quamcro, and the islands of 
Veglia, Cherso, Lussino and others. The coast line of Istria 
extends for 267 m., including Trieste, and presents many good 
liavs and harbours. Besides the great Gulf of Trieste, the coast 
is indented on the IV. by the btiys of Miiggia, (apodistria, 
Ihran >, Porto Quieto and Pola, and on the E. by those of jMedo- 
lino, .\rsa, Fi.mona and I'olosca. A great portion of Istria 
belongs to the Karst region, and is occupied by the so-called 
Istrian plateau, flanked on the north and east by liigh mountains, 
which attain in the Monte Maggiore an altitude of 4573 ft. In 
the south and west the surface gradually slopes down in undulat¬ 
ing Icrrai’es towards the Adriatic. The Quieto in the we.st and 
the Arsa in the cast, neither navigable, are the principal streams. 
The rlimate of Istria, although it varies with the varieties of 
surface, is on the whole warm and dry. The coasts are exposed 
to the prevailing winds, namely the Sirocco from the south-south¬ 
east, and the Bora from the north-east. Of the total area 
33'2i % is oecupied Ity forests, 32-09 % by pastures, 11 -2 % by 
arable land, 9-5 % by vineyards, 7'2i % by meadows and 3-26 % 
bv gardens. TTie principal agricultural products are wheat, 
maize, rye, oats and fruit, namely olives, figs and fhelons. 
Viticulture is well developed, and the best sorts of wine are 
produced near Capodistria, Muggia, Isola, Parenzo and Dignano, 
while well-known red wines are made near Refosco and Terrano, 
The oil of Istria was already famous in Roman times. Cattle- 
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breeding is another grjat source of revenue, and the explnitalion 
of the forests gives heech and oak timber (good for shipbuilding), 
galhnuts, oak-bark and cork. Fishing, the recovery of salt from 
the sea-water, and shipbuilding constitute the other prAcipal 
occupations of the population. Istria had in 1900 a population of 
>44,173, equivalent to 180 inhabitants per square mile. Two- 
thirds of the population were Slavs and the remamder Italians, 
while nearly the whole of the inhabitants (99-6 %) were Roman 
Catholics, under the ecclesiastiral jutisdiction of three bishops. 

The local Diet, which meets at Parenzo, and of which the three 
bishops are members ex~officio, is composed of 33 members, and 
Istria sends 5 deputies to the Reichsrat at Vienna. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes the province is divided into 6 districts and 
an autonomous municipality, Rovigno (pop. 10,205). Other 
impwrtant places ore Pola (45,052), Capo^tria (10,711), Pin- 
guente (15,827), Alhona (10,968), Isok (7500), Parenzo (9962), 
Dignano (9684), Castua {17,988), Pirano (13,339) and Mitterburg 
(16,056). 

Tlie modern Istria occupies the same position as the ancient 1 
Istria or H istria, known to the Romans as the abode of a fierce 
tribe of Illyrian pirates. It owed its name to an old belief that 
the Danube (Ister, in Greek) disclrarged some of its water by an 
arm entering the Adriatic in that region. The Istruins, protected 
I v tlie difficult navigation of their rocky coasts, were only sub¬ 
dued by the Romans in 17 7 n.c. after two wars. Under Augustus 
tlie greater part of the peninsula was added to Italy, and, when 
tlie scat of empire was removed lo Ravenna, Istria reaped many 
benefits from the proximity of the capital. After the fall of the 
estern empire it was pillaged by the I.ongobardi and the Goths ; 
it was annexed to the Frankish kingdom by Pippin in 789 ; and 
about the middle of the loth century it fell into the hands of the 
dukes of Ciirinlhia. Fortune after that, however, led it sueees- 
sively through the hanrls of the dukes of Meran, the duke of 
Jkn aria .and the patriarch of Aquileia, to the republic of Venice. 
I'nder this rule it remained till the peace of Campo I'ormio in 
1 when Austria acquired it, and added it to the north-eastern 
jiart whiih had fallen to her .share .so early as 1374. By the peace 
of Presshurg, .\ustria was in 1805 compelled to cede Istria to 
France, and the department of Istria was formed ; but in 1813 
Austria again .seized it, and has retained it ever since. 

See T. ('i lackson, Dalmatia, tlie Quarnero anil Istria (Oxford, 
1S.S7). 

ISYLLUS, a Greek poet, whose name was rediscovered in the 
course of excavations on the site of the temple of Aselepius 
at lipidanrvis. An inscription was found engraved on stone, 
consisting of 72 lines of terse (trochaic tetrameters, hexameters, 
ionics), mainly in the Doric dialect. It is preceded by two lines 
of prose stating that the autlior was Isyllus, an Epidaurian, and 
that it was dedicated to Aselepius and Apollo of Malea. It 
contains a few political remarks, showing general sympathy with 
an aristocratic form of government; a .sclf-eongratuktory notice 
of tlie resolution, passed at the poet's instigation, to arrange a 
solemn procession in honour of the two gods ; a paean (no doubt 
for use in the procession), chiefly occupied with the genealogical 
relations of Apollo and A.sclepiu.s ; a poem of th.anks for the 
assistance rendered to Sprta by Aselepius against Philip, when 
he led an army against Sparta to put down the monarchy. The 
offer of assistance was made by tlie god himself to the youthful 
poet, who had entered the Asclepieum to pray for recovery from 
illness, and communicated the good news to the Sprtans. The 
Philip referred to is identified with (a) Philip II. of Macedon, who 
invaded Peloponnesus after the battle of Chaeronea in 338, 
0T(h) with Philip III., who undertook a similar campaign in 218. 

WilamowiU-MoUendorff, who charactorize.s Isyllus as a " poetaster 
without talent and a farcical pohticiati," has written an elaborate 
treatise on him (Kiossling and Mollendorfi, Philosofhtsche Unler- 
swhungni Heft 9, 1886), containing the text with notes, and essays 
on the political condition of I’eloponuesus and the cult of Aselepius. 
The iii*ription was first edited by P. Kavvadias (1885), and by 
J. E. Baunack in Stiiilien aiif dem Gebiele der grtechtschen tmd der 
attschen Sprarhen (1886). 

ITACOLUMITE, the name given to a variety of porous yellow 
sandstone or quartzosc schist, which oceurs at Itacolumi, m the 
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southern portion of Minas Geraes, Brazil. This tocJc is of interest 
for two reasons; it is believed to be the source of the diamonds 
whkh are found in great numbers in the district, and it is the 
beslj and most widely known exanrple of a flexiWe sandstone. 
Itacolumite is yellow or pale-browm, and splits read^ into thin 
flat skbs. It k a member of a metamorphic series* being^ccom- 
pnied by cky-skte, mica schist, homWende schist and various 
types of ferriferous schists. In many places itacolumite is really a 
coarse grit or fine conglomerate. Other quartzites occur in the 
district, and there is some doubt whether the diamantiferous 
I sandstones are always itacolumites and also as to the exact 
manner in which the presence of diamond in these rocks is to be 
accounted for. Some authorities boW that the diamond has been 
formed in certain quartz veins which traverse the itacolumite. 

It is clear, liowever, that the diamonds are found only in those 
streams which contain the detritus of this rock. 

On the split faces of the slabs, scales of greenish mica arc visible, 
but in other respects the tuck seems to be remarkably pure. If a 
piece which is a foot or two long and half an inch thick be sup¬ 
ported at its ends it will gradually bend by its own weight. H it 
then \x turned over it will straighten and bend in the opposite 
direction. Flakes a millimetre or two thick can be •bent between 
tlie fingers and are said to give out a creaking sound. It should 
lie noted that stweimens showing this property form only a small 
part of the whole mass of the rock. Ftexihle rocks have also been 
Imported and described from North and South Carolina. Georgia, 
Delhi, and from the north ol F.ngland (Durham). They are mostly 
sandstones or quartzites, but the Durham rock is a variety of the 
magnesian limestone ol that district. 

Some discussion h.as taken place regarding the cause of the flexi¬ 
bility, At one time it was ascribed to the presence of thin stales 
of mica whkh were believed to pi rmit a certain amount of motion 
lietwcen adjacent grams of quartz. More probably, however, it is 
(Inc to the jiorous tharacter of the rock together with the inter¬ 
locking junctions between the .sand grains. The porosity allows 
interstitial movement, while the hinge-like johits by which the 
particles are connected hold them together in .spite of the displace¬ 
ment. These features are dc,pcndent to some extent on weatlicriiig, 
as llie rocks contain penshable constituents which arc removed and 
leave open cavities in their place, wliile at the same time additional 
silica may h.ive licen dejmsilcd on the quartz grains fitting their 
irregular surfaces more perfectly together. Most of the known 
flexible rocks aiv also fine-grained ; in some cases they are said to 
lose their flexibility after being dried for .some time, probably 
iK-cansc of the hardening of some interstitial substance, hut many 
specimens kejit in a dry atmosphere for years retain this jirowrty 
in a lugli degree. (J .S. F.) 

1TAGAKI,TAISUKE,C T (1837- ), Japanese statesman, 

was bom in Tosa in 1837. He. distinguished him.self originally as 
one of the soldier pohtickns who contributed so miieli to the 
overthrow of feudalLsm and the restoration of the administrative 
power to the throne. After taking a prominent part in subdumg 
the resistance offered bv a section of the shogun’s feudatories to 
those changes, he received cabinet rank in the newly organized 
system. But in 1873 ke resigned his portfolio m a protest against 
tile ministry's resolve to refrain from warlike action against 
Korea. This incident inspired Itagaki with an apprehension 
that the country was about to pass under the yoke of a bureau¬ 
cratic governtnent. He became thenceforth a warm advocate of 
constitutional systems, though at the outset he does not seem to 
have contemplated anything like a popular assembly in the E.nglish 
sense of the term, his ideas being limited to the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the samurai class, hailing to obtain currency for his 
radical propaganda, he retired to his native province, and there 
established a school (the Risski-sha) for teaching the pnnciples of 
government by the people, thus earning for himself the epithet 
of “ the Rousseau of Japan, ’ His example found imitators. 
Not onl\- did pupils flock to Tosa from many quarters, attracted 
alike by the novelty of Itagaki’s doctrines, by his eloquence and 
by his transparent sincerity, but also similar schools sprang up 
among the former vassals of other fiefs, wlio saw themselves 
excluded from Hie government. In 1875 no less tlian seven of 
these schools sent deputies to hold a convention in Osaka, and for 
a moment an appeal to force seemed possible. But the states- 
men in power were not less favourable to constitutional institu* 
lions than the members of the Atkoku Kd-to (public party of 
patriots), as Itagaki and his followers called themselves. A con- • 
ference attended by Kido, Okubo, Inouye, Ito, Itagaki and others 
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entered into an agreement by which they pledged themselves to 
the principle of a constitutional monarchy and a legislative 
assembly. Itagaki now accepted office once more. Finding, 
however, that his colleagues in the administration favour^ a 
much more leisurely rate of progress than he himself advocated, 
he oncif* mo*re‘retired into private life (1876) and renewed his 
liberal propagandism. It is in the nature of such movements to 
develop violent phases, and the leaders of the Atkoku-sha 
(patriotic association), as the agitators now called themselves, 
not infrequently showed disregard for the preservation of peace 
and order. Itagaki made the mistake of memorializing the 
government at the moment when its very existence was im¬ 
perilled liy theSatsuma rebellion(i877), and this evident disposi¬ 
tion to take advantage of a great public peril went tar to alienate 
I lie sympathies of the cabinet. Recourse was had tS legislation 
111 restraint of free speech and public meeting. But repression 
served only to provoke opposition. Throughout 1879 and 1880 
Itagaki’s followers evinced no little skill in employing the weapons 
of local association, public meetings and platform tours, and in 
.'November 1881 the first genuine political party was formed in 
Japan under* the name of Jiyu~ii>, with Itagaki for declared 
leader. A year later the emperor announced that a parliamentary 
system should 1 le inaugurated in 1891, and Itagaki's task might be 
said to have been accomplished. Thenceforth he. devoted himself 
to consolidating his party. In the spring of 1882, he was stabbed 
bv a fanatic during the reception given in the public park at Gifu. 
The words he addressed to his would-be assassin were: “ Itagaki 
ni.u' perish, but liberty will survive." Once afterwards (1898) he 
held office as minister of home affairs, and in 1900 he stepped 
down from the leadership of the Jiyu-td in order that the latter 
might form the nucleus of the Sn’yu-kai organized by Count fto. 
Itagaki was raised to the nobility with the title of “ count " in 
1H87. From the year 1900 he retired into private life, devoting 
himself to the solution of socialistic problems. His countrymen 
lusily ascribe to him the fame of having been the first to organize 
and icad a political party in Japan. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE.’ The Italian language is the language 
of culture in the whole of the present kingdom of Italy, in some 
parts of Switzerland (the canton of Ticino and part of the Orisons), 
in some parts of the Austrian territory (the districts of Trent and 
(liirz, Istria along with Trieste, and the Dalmatian roast), and 
in the islands of Corsica” and Malta, In the Ionian Islands, 
likewise, in the maritime cities of the Levant, in Kgypt, and 
more particularly in Tunis, this literary language is extensively 
maintained through the numerous Italian colonies and the ancient 
traditions of trade. 

The Italian language has its native seat and living source in 
Middle Italy, or more precisely Tuscany and indeed Florence. 
For real linguistic unity is far from existing in Italy ; in some 
respects the variety is less, in others more observable than in 
other countries which equally boast a political and literary unity. 
I'hus, for example, Italy affords no linguistic contrast so violent 
that presented by Great Britain with its English dialects 
alongside of the Celtic dialects of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
01 by France with the French dialects alongside of the Celtic 
dialects of Brittany, not to speak of the Basque of the Pyrenees 

' The article by G. I. -Ascoli in the oth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Jli-Uannica, which has been recognized as a classic account of the 
Italian language, was reproduced by liim, with slight modifications, 
in Arch. gloU. vin. y8-iz8. The author proposed to revise his article 
for the present edition of the Encyclopaedia, but his death on the 
21st of January 1907 prevented his carrying out this work, and the 
task was undertaken by Professor C. Salvioni. In the circum¬ 
stances it was considered best to coniine the revision to bringing 
Ascoli’s article up to date, while preserving its form and main ideas, 
together with the addition of bibliographical notes, and occasional 
corrections and substitutions, in order that the results of more recent 
research might be embodied. The new matter is principally in the 
form of notes or in.sertions within square brackets. 

“ [In Corsica the present position of Italian as a language of culture 
IS as follows. Italian is only used for preaching in the country 
churches. In all the other relations of public and civil life (schools, 
law courts, meetings, newspapers, correspondence, &c.), its place is 
, taken by French. As the elementary schools no longer teach Italian 
but French, an educated Corsican nowadays knows only his own 
dialect for everyday use, and French for public occasions.] 


and other heterogeneous elements. The presence of not a few 
Slavs stretching into the district of Udine (Friuli), of Albanian, 
Greek and Slav settlers m the southern provinces, with the 
CatalAs of Alghero (Sardinia, v. Arch, gloti. ix. 261 et seq.), a 
few Germans at Monte Rosa and in some comers of Venetia, 
and a remnant or two of other oomparatively modern immigra¬ 
tions is not sufficient to produce any such strong contrast in the 
conditions of the national speech. But, on the other hand, tlie 
Neo-Lutin dialects which life on side by side in Italy differ from 
each other much more markedly than, for example, the English 
dialects or the Spanish; and it must be added that, in Upper 
Italy especially, the familiar use of the dialects is tenaciously 
retained even by the most cultivated classes of the population. 

In the present rapid sketch of the forms of speech which occur 
in modern Italy, before considering the Tuscan or Italian par 
excellence, the language which has come to be the noble organ of 
modern national culture, it will be convenient to discuss (A) 
dialects connected in a greater or less degree with Neo-Latin 
systems that are not peculiar to Italy (IJ) dialects which are 
detached from the true and proper Italian system, but form no 
integral part of any foreign Neo-Latin sy.slem ; and (C) dialects 
which diverge more or less from the true Italian and Tuscan type, 
but which at the same time can be conjoined with the Tuscan 
as forming part of a .special system of Neo-Latin dialects. 

A. Dialects which depend in a greater or less degree on Neo-Latin 
systems not peculiar to Italy. 

I. Franco-Provencal and Provencal Dialects. — (a) Franco-Provencal 
(.see Ascoli, Arch, glott. 111. 61-120 ; Suchicr, ill Orundriss der roma- 
nischen Philotogie, 2nd od., i. 755, &c. ; Nigra, Arch glott. lii, 1 b<|(|. ; 
Salvioni, Itendic. istit. lomb., ,s. 11. vol. xxxvn. 10.13 sqq. ; Ccilogne, 
Uictionnaire du patois valddtain (Aosta, 1907). These occu])y at 
the present time very limited areas at the extreme north-wi'sl of 
the kingdom of Italy. The system stretches from the borders ul 
Savoy and Valais into the upjier basin of tlie liora Baltea and into 
the head-valleys of the Oreo, of the northern Stura, and of the Dora 
Kiparia. As this portion is cut off by the Alps from the rest of the 
system, the type is badly preserved ; in the valleys of the Stura 
and the Dora kiparia, indeed, it is passing away and everywhere 
yielding to the Piedmontese. The most salient characteristic of the 
Fraiico-Proveiival is the phonetic phenomenon by which the Datin 
a, whether as an acceiitea or as an unaccented final, is reduced to a 
thin vowel (c, i) when it follows a sound which is or has l>een ]>alatal, 
but on the contrary is kept intact when if follows a sound of anotlier 
sort. The following are examples from the Italian side of these Aljis : 
AosT/t; travatjl, Fr. travailler ; zarii, Fr charger ; enteruH, Fr. 
interroger ; zfi’ra, Fr. ch^vre ; zir, Fr. cher; gl/dcf, Fr. glace ; 
vdzze, Fr. vache ; alongside of sa, Fr. sel ; man, Fr. main ; epOusa, 
Fr. 6pou.se; erba, F'r. herbe. Val. Soana : tatjfr, Fr. tailler; 
luiii-sse, Fr. sc coucher ; i!i«, Fr. chien ; liiWo, Fr. ch6vre ; va 6 (i,l'r. 
vache; mdngi. Ft. manche; alongside of aldr, Fr. aller ; porii, 
Fr. jiortf ; amdra, Fr. ainere ; neva, Fr. iieuve. Chiamorio (Val di 
Lanzo) ; la spranssi dla vendeta, sperantia de ilia vindicta. Viii : 
pansci, pancia. UsSECLlo : la muraglt, muraille. A morphological 
characteristic is the preservation of that paradigm which is legiti¬ 
mately traced back to the Latin pluperfect indicative, although 
possibly it may arise from a fusion of tliis plujicrfect with the im- 
erlect .subjunctive (amaram, amarem, alongside of habucram, 
aberem), having In Franco-Provencal as well as in Provencal 
and in the continental Italian dialects in which it will tie met with 
further on (C. 3, b ; cf. B. 2) the function of the conditional. Val 
Soana; portdro, portdre,purtdret', portdront', Aosta: dvre —Vrov. agra, 
haberet (see Arch. iii. 31 «). The final t in the third persons of this 
paradigm in the Val Soana dialect is, or was, constant in the whole 
conjugation, and becomes in its turn a particular characteristic in 
this section of the Franco-Provencal. Val Soana : iret, Lat. era.t; 
se)t, sit; pdriet, pnrtdvet : porignt, portdvi/nt; Chiamorio ; jirel, 
erat; ant dit, halient dictum ; djssount fit, habuissent factum ; 
Viu : che s’mlnget, Ital. che si mangi; Gravers (Val di Susa) : 
at pensd, ha pensato; avdt, habebat; Giaglione (.sources of the 
Dora Kiparia) ; macidvont, mangiavano.—From the valleys, where, 
as has just been said, the type is disappearing, a few examples of what 
is still genuine Franco-Provencal may be subjoined : Civreri (the 
name of a mountain between the Stura and the Dora Kiparia), which, 
according to the regular course of evolution, presupposes a Latin 
Capraria (cf. maneri, maniera, even in the Chiamorio dialect) ; 
iarasH (ciarasti), carestia, in the Viu dialect; and iintd, cantare, 
in that of Usseglio. From Chiamorio, It tins, i tempi, a,n<\^.hejches 
btrbes, alcune (qualche) birbe, are worthy of mention on account of the 

“ [It may be asked whether we ought not to include under this 
section the Vegliote dialect (Veglioto), since under this form the 
Dalmatian dialect (Dalmatico) is spoken in Italy. But it should be 
remembered that in the present generation the Dalmatian dialect 
has only been heard as a living language at Veglia.] 
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taal s. Un this connexion should also be mentioned the Franco- 
ftoven9al colonies of T^salpme origin, Faeto and CeUe, in Apulia 
(e Morosi, gio/ioiMico, xu. 33-75) the Unguistic relations of 

which are clearly shown by such examples as Mii, Ital. tagliare • 
banh Ital. bagnare ; side by side with tantS, Ital. cantare a lu£ 
Ital. levare.] ’ 

(6) Provenfal (see La Lettura i. 716-717, Itomanische Forscliunean 
xxm. 525-539b —Farther south,,but still in the same western 
extremity of Piedmont, phenomena continuous with tliose of the 
Maritime Alps supply the means of passing from the Franco-Pro vencal 
to the Provencal proper, precisely as the same transition takes place 
teyond the Cottian Alps in Dauphini almost in the same latitude, 
m the Italian side of the Cottian and the Maritime Alps the Franco- 
Ihrovenijal and the Provencal are connected with each other by the 
contmuity of the phenomenon i (a pure explosive) from the Latin 
c before a. At Oulx (sources of the Dora Rip&Tia.), which seems, I 
however, to have a rat>ier mixed dialect, there also occurs the 
important Franco-Provenyal phenomenon of the surd interdental 
(Iinglish th in thief) instead of the surd sibilant (for example ilhi =Fr. 
id). .At the same time agfi^avuto, takes us to the Provenijal. [If, 
in addition to the Provcnyal characteristic of wliich agu is an ex¬ 
ample, we consider those characteristics also Provencal, such as the 
I) for a final unaccented, the preservation of the Latin diphthong o«, 

/) lietweeii vowels preserved as b, we shall find that they occur, 
together or separately, in all the Alpine varieties of Piedmont, Irom 
the upper valleys of the Dora Riparia and Clusone to the Colle di 
Tcnda. Thus at I'enesi'kku.ii (upper valley of the Clusone) : 
agu, vengii, Hal. venuto; fiaui, Lat paucu, Ital, poco: aribd (Lat. 
ripa), Ital. arrivarc; trubd, Ital trovare; ciabrin, Ital. capretto; 
at OuLX (source of Ihe Dora Riparia) ; agxi, vengu ; Uno gran fanuno 
<• venuo, Hal. ima gran fame b venuta ; al Ciaolione ; auvou, Hal. 
ndo (Lat. audio) ; arnhd, resehii, Ital. ricevuto (Lat. renpere) ; at 
Oncino (source of the Po) : agii, vengu-, ero en catnpagno, Hal. 
“era in campagna ” ; tlunavo, Hai. dava; paure, Laf. pauper, 
Hal. povero ; Iruhd, eiabri ] al Sani'IiVkk (I’alley of the Varaita) • 
agu, ivlgii, Hal. voluto; pressiom, Hal. preziosa; fasio, Ital. 
faeeva; trohar al .Accur.i.io (valley ol the Macra) : venghea, 
Ital. venisse; virro, Hal. gliiera, the'.io a/lcgno, Ital. ijuesta allcgna; 
ero, Hal. era; truba ; al CAsriiLMAc.No (valley of the Grana) • gu, 
vengu; raUua, Ital, rahbia; trubar ; al Vi'nadio (valley of the 
.southern Slura) ; agu, heigii, Hal. hevuto ; eadeno, Hal. catena ; 
mango, Ital. mauica , ianto, Ital. canta ; pau, auvi, Ital. udito , 
Ital, sapete , trohar ; at Valoikki and Roaschia (valley of the 
Gesso) ; purgu, Ilal. potuto; pjagu, Hal piacnito; eorrogu, Ital. 
corso; paw, arribd, iiabri; at LiMONt (Colle di Tenda) : agii, 
vengu ; saber, Hal sapere : aruhd, trubava Provenyal also, though 
Ilf a character rather Transalpme (like that of Dauphinf ) than native, 
are the dialects of the Vaudois ]x>pulalion above Pinerolo (e. Morosi, 
Anh. gloll. XI. 300 .till), and their colonies of Guardia in Calabria 
(ill M, 381-303) and ol Neu-Hengstett and Pinaclie-Serres in 
Wurttemberg (ib. xi. 30 ,I- 308 )' 'f'lie Vaudois literary language, in 
which is wn'ticii the Nobla Levceon, has, however, no direct con¬ 
nexion witli any of Hie sjiokcn dialects; it is a literary language, 
and IS connected willi literary Provenyal, the language of the trouba¬ 
dours; see W. FoiTster, Gottiugisihc getchrte Anreigen (1888) 
Nos. 10-21.1 

2. Ladm Dialects (A.scoli, Arch, glott. i., iv. 342 sqq., vii, 406 sqq. ; 
Gartner, Pdtoromamsche llrammatih (Heilbronn, 1883), and in 
Grundrtss der tomamsehen Philologic, 2nd ed.. i 008 sijq ; Salvioni, 
Arch, gloll. XVI. 2iq sqq ).—The purest of the Ladm dialects occur 
on the northern versant of the .Alps in tlie Grisons (Switzerland), 
and Hiey form the western section ol the system. To this section 
also lielongs both jxjlitically and in the mailer of dialect the valley 
of Minister (Monastero) ; it sends its waters to the Adige, and might 
indeed consequently lie geographically considered Italian, but it 
slopes towards the north. In the central section of the Ladm zone 
there are two oHier valleys which likewise drain into tributaries of 
the .Aflige, Init are also turned towards the north,—the valleys of 
the Gardena and Gadera, in which occurs the purest Ladm now 
extant m the central section. The valleys of Miinstcr, the Gardena 
and the Gadera may thus be regarded as inter-.Alpine, and the ques¬ 
tion may be left open whether or not they should be included even 
geographically in Italy. There remain, however, within what are 
strictly Italian limits, the valleys of Hie Noce, the Avisio, the Corde- 
vole, imd the Boite, and the upper liasin of tlie Piave (Comelico), 
in which are preserved Ladin dialects, more or less pure, belonging 
to the central section of the Ladin zone or belt. To Italy belongs, 
further, the whole eastern section of the zone composed of the Friulian 
territories. It is by far the most populous, containing about 500,000 
inhabitants. The Friulian region is bounded on the north by tlie 
Camic Alps, south by the Adriatic, and west by the eastern rim of the 
upper basin of the Piave and the Livenza ; while on the east it 
stretches into the eastern versant of tlie basin of the Isonzo, and, 
turtlicr the ancient dialect of Trieste was itself Ladin (Arch, gloll. 
X. 447 etleq.). The Ladin element is further found in greater or less 
degree throughout an altogether Cis-Alpine “ amphizone,” which 
begins at the western slopes of Monte Rosa, and is to be noticed 
more particularly m the upper valley of the Ticino and the upper 
valley of the Liro and of the Mera on the Lombardy versant, and 
in the Val Fiorentina and central Cadore on flic Venetian versant. 
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The Lato element is clearljr observable in the most ancient examples 
of the dialects of the Venetian estuary {Arch. i. 448*473). The main 
characteristics by which the X.adin type is determined may be 
•summarized as follows : (i) the guttural of the formulae c+a and 
g pas-ses into a palatal; (2) the I of the formulae pi, cl, ice., is 
pressed ; (3) the s of the ancient terminations is preserved ; (4) 
the accented e in position breaks into a diphthong; (O the accentea 
0 m position breaks into a diphthong ; (6) the form of the di^thong 
which comes from short accented 0 or from the 0 of position is ue 
(whence iie, ()); (7) long acc^ented e and short accented « break into a 
diphthong, the purest form ol which is sounded $i ; (B) the accented 
fl tends, witWn certain limits, to change into e, especially if preceded 
hy a palatal sound; (9) the long accented.« is represented by U. 
^ese cliaracteristics ate all foreign to true and genuine Italian. 
Gdrn, carne; speiunio, spelimca; dc/s. claves; /worwai, formae ; 
tnjiern, mlcrnu ; ordi. hordeu ; mf»d. modu ; plain, plcnu ; patl, 

\ i)uale ; pUr, puru—may lx* taken as examples from the 

I Upper iLUgadine (western section of the zone). The following are 
examples from, the central and eastern sections on the Italian 
versant:— 

a. Central .Section. —Basin op the Noce : examples of the dialect 
of Fondo: daiu^l, cajhlUi ; pesdadnr, piscatore ; pluivia, pluvJa 
(plovia) ; pluma (dial, of Val de Knmo ; plovia, plunto) j v 4 cla, 
vetula ; tdntes, cantas. The dialects of this basin are disappearing.— 
Basin of the Avisto : examples of the dialect of the Val di Fassa : 
6 arn, carne ; iHer, cadere (cad-jere) ; vdia, vacca ; J 6 r 6 a, furca ; 

(^/'da), ecclesia ; oeglje {oeje), ocwh : canes ; rdwe.?, rami; 

teila, tela; nhf, nive ; cocssa. coxa. The dialects of this basin 
w’hicli are farther west than Fassa are gradually being merged in the 
VenctO'Tridentine dialects.— Basin of tur Cokdkvole • here the 
district of l-ivinal-laungo (Bucbenslein) is Austrian politically, and 
that of Rocca d'Agordo and l^aste is Itahan. Ivxamples of the dia¬ 
lect of Livinal-Lungo : dari^, Ital. caricare ; iattte, cantatus; dgle, 
ocuhi; canes; capilli ; vtdrni,vcrmv ; /wife, focu ; avH, 

haberc; nth, nive.— Basin of the Boite: here the district ol 
Ampozzo (Heiden) is politically Austrian, that of Otrechiusa 
Italian. Examples of the dialect of Ampezzo arc* 6 asa, casa ; iandha, 
candela; furcae, pi ; .•j/w/cs, sentis. It is h decadent form.— 

Upper Basin of the 1*iave : dialect of the Comelico : £C<:a, casa ; 
den (tan), cane ; daljd, caligarm ; boi., boves ; iwevo, novu ; loego, 
locu. 

b. Uasiern Section or Friulian Region .—Here there still exists a 
flourishing “ Uadinity," but at the same time it tends towards 
Italian, particularly in the want Udli of the /* from d and of the u 
(and consequently of the ^i). Examples of the IJdmc variety ; darr, 
carro; davdl, caiialhi ; dastiel, castellu ; foi-de, Xurca . clar, claru, 
glac, glacie; plan, planu ; colons, colores ; lungs, longi, pi. ; ddvis, 
debes; vtdidl, vitello ; peste, festa ; pucss, possum ; cuHl, coctn ; 
udrdi, hordeu.—The most ancient specimens ol the Friulian dialect 
belong to the 14th century (see Ann. iv tK 8 sqq ). 

B. Dialects which are detached from the true and proper Italian 
sysieniy but form no integral pari of any foreign Neo-Latin system. 

I. Here first of all is the extensive system of the dialects usually 
called GallO'ltahan, although that designation cannot be considered 
sufficiently distinctive, since it would be equally applicable to the 
Franco*Provencal (A. j) and the Ladin (A. 2) The system is sub¬ 
divided into four great groups—(a) the Ligurian, (6) the Piedmon¬ 
tese, (c) the Lombard and {a) the Lmilian —the names furnishing 
on the w’hole sufficient indication of the localization and limits.— 

'J hese groups, considered more particularly in their more pronounced 
vaneties, differ greatly from each other; and, m legard to the 
Ligurian, it was even denied that it belongs to this s> st« m at all 
(see Arch. li. xii sqq).—Characteristic oi the Piedmoniesc, the 
lombard and the Emilian is tlie continual elision of the unaccented 
final vowels except a {eg. Turinese oj, oculu; Milanese vpf, voce : 
Bolognese vid, Ital. vite). but tlie Ligurian does not keep them 
company {e.g. Genoe.se oculu ; vpie, voce). In the Piedmontese 
and Emilian there is further a tendency to eliminate the protonic 
vowels—a tendency much more pronounced in the second of these 
groups than in tlie first {c.g. Pieef. dnd, danaro ; vStn, vicino ; fn 6 d. 
linocchio; Bolognese dprd, disperato). This phenomenon involves 
m large measure that ol the prothcsis ol a ; as, e.g in Piedmontese and 
Emilian armor, rumore ; Emilian alvar, levare, &c. U for the long 
accented l^tin u and b for the short accented 1-atin 0 (and even 
within certain hmits the short Latin 6 of position) are common to 
the Piedmontese, the Ligunan, the Lombard and the northernmost 
section of the Emilian : c.g., Turinese. Milanese and Piacentine dut, 
and Cienoesc diiu, duro ; Turinese and Genoese move, Parmigiane 
mover, and Milanese moi, muovere ; Piedmontese dorm, dorme; 
Milanese vdlta, volta Ei for the long accented Latin e ^■ttd foi 
the short accented Latin t is common to the Piedmontese and the 

Ligurian, and eveifextends over a large part of Emilia, e.g Turinese 

and Genoese avdt, habere, Bolognese avdir ', lunnese and Genoese 
beive bibere, Bolognese neiv, neve. In Emilia and part of Piedmont 
ei occurs also in the formulae bn, ent, emp ; e.g. Bolognese and 
Modenese bein, solamHnt. In connexion with these examples, there 
is also the Bolognese fein, Ital. fine, representing the senes m which 
e is derived from an i followed by «, a phenomenon which occurs, 
to u greater or le.ss extent throughout the Emilian dialects ; in them 
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also is iouml, parallel with the ei from r, the ou from p ; Bolognese 
udtUii, Ital. odore ; fumoua, Ital. famoso ; lupu. The system 

shows a repugnance lliruughout to te for the shoin accented Latin e 
(as It occurs in Italian piede, ) : in oilier words, this diphthong 
has <hcd out. hut in various faslnons; Piedmontese and Lombard 
dei, died ; Genoese dei^ (in some corners of Liguria, however, 
occurs : Bolc^ncse «//(. old Bolognese, dicse. The greater part 
ol lhe*phenomeua mdicat<*d al)Ove have “ Gallic " counton»arts too 
evident to retjuire to be specially pointed out. One of the most 
important traces ol Gidhc or Celtic reaction is the reductum ol the 
Latin accenicil a into c («. &c.), of which phenomenon, however, no 
certain iiulications Imve as yet been louncl m the Ligurian group, 
On the Ollier hand it remains, in the case of \’cry many of the Ihed- 
niontese dialects, in the ol llie intinitives of the first conjugation 
porU^ jiortare, &c ; and numerous vestiges of it arc still found in 
Lombardy (c./j'. in Bassa Brianza. andac, aiidato; f^uardae, guardato; 
saf, sale; see Anh. i. 2Q0-2C)8, 530). Emilia also preserves it m 
very extensive use : Modenese andh, andare ; anvl'da, arrivata , 
/><'(, pace; Faenzan parlv, parlare and pai'lato , parUd^i, parlata : 
chef,, casu ; Ac. The phenomenon, in company witli other Gailo- 
Ilalian and more s])ecuilly JCmilian characttTistics extends to the 
valley t>f the Metauro, and even pa.sses to the opposite side of the 
Apennines, spreading on Ixith brinks of the head stream ol the Tiber 
aud through the valley of the CTuane : hence the types artrover, 
ntrovare, iortdlo, portato, Ac., of the Perugum and Aretme dialects 
(see mfra C. 3, h). In the phenomenon of d passing into e (as indeed, 
the Gallo-Itaiic evolution ol other l^atin vowels) special distinctions 
wouM require to be <lrawn between bases in which a (not stiinding 
m |K)sition) precedes a non-nasal consonant {e.^. amdio), and those 
which liave a before a nasal : and in the latter case there would Ik* 
a non-positional sulnlivisiou (c.g. /awe, pdve) and a positional one 
{e.g. gudnio, amunUo, idmpo) ; see Atch i. 203 sqq. This leads us to 
the nasals, a category of sounds comprising otiier Gallo-ltalii 
characteristics. TUwe occurs more or less widely, throughout 
all the sections of tlve system., aud in diMercut giadations, that 
■‘velar" nasal in the end of a syllable {Pa/f, man , tdi.ta, motA)' 
width may he weakened into a .simple nasalinng ol a vow’el {pu, &c ) 
or even grow completely inaudible (Bergamese pa, pane; padrii, 
j>adrone . tep, tempo ; met, meiile . muf, monte , put, jHintc ; 
piUa, ])uuta, i.e. “ puncta where Celtic and esqiccuvlly Irish 
analogies and even the f:e(juent use ol i for >it, tSre , m ancient I’ln- 
briau orthography occur to the miud. Then we have the faiical « 
by which the Ligurian and the Piedmontese {lana, lu^a, Ac,) are con¬ 
nected with the group which we call Franco Proveiival (A. 1).— 
We pass on to the " Gallic ' res<jlution ol the nexus it (c.g faclo, 
la)to. fajtjo, fait, fad: Unto, tejio, 1e|ljo, ieit, tet) which mvanably 
occurs m the Piedmontese, the Ligurian and the Lombard . Pied jdit, 
Lig fajtu, fartu, Lombinl fai , ihed. int, Lig. thiu, Loin, tcc ; Ac 
Here il ls to be observed that besides the ('eltic analogy the Umbrian 
also helps us (rtr//,>c//u =ad vocto, Ac) The Pieilmonlese and 
Ligunan come close to each otiier, more especially by a curious 
resoluHon of the secondary hiatus (Gen. rhlo, Piedm icr, 

Ital. radice) by the regular dropping of the d both jinmary and 
secondary, a jihenomcnon common -in French (as Piedmontese ami 
Ligurian r/c, ridere ; Piedmontese pae, potare ; Geno(‘se varg/ic — 
iidiglie, UtUiche, Ac ) The Lombard tyjK*. or more correctly the 
tv{)e which lias become the dominant one in Lombardy {Arch. i. 
305-30t>. 310 311), IS more s]iaring m tins resfKict; ami still more so 
IS the LvmiUan. In the Piedmontese and in llie Alpine dialects of 
Lombardy is also lound that other purely Gallic rcboiution of the 
guttural between two vowels by winch we have the ty]K*s brdja, 
mama, over against llie Ligurian hrdga, mdnega, braca, manica. 
Among the jihont‘tic phenomena peculiar to llie Ligurian is a con¬ 
tinual reduction (as also m I^mhardy and part ot Jhedmont) ol I 
between vowels into r and the subsequent dropping of this r at the 
nicl ol words in the modern Genoese : just as happens also wath the 
primaiy v thus rfu-dun'ir-dolore, Ac. (■liaraftenstic of the 
Ligurian, but not witlKiut analogies m Upjier Italy even {Arch., li. 
157-138, ix. 209, 235), is the resolution of pj, bj, fj into i, if, s : tv, 
piu, plus; rabbia, rabies; 5 m, hore. FmalJv, the sounds s 

and f have a v'ery w'ide range m Ligurian {Arch 11 138-150), but are, 
however, etymologically, of ditlerent origin from the sounds .< and i 
in Lombard. The reduction of s into h occurs in tlie Bergrmo 
diaiects ktra, sera . groh, grosso ; cahtil, castello (see also H. 2).— 
A general plienomenon m Gallo-Italic phonetics wdneh also comes 
to have an inflexional imjiorlancc is that by which the unaccented 
final j has an influence on the accented vowel. This enters into a 
scries of phenomena which even extends into southern Italy ; but 
m the Gallo-ItaJjc thei’e arc particular resolutions which agree well 
with the general connexions of this system. [We may bnuily recall 


* .\s a matter of fact the *' velar " at the end of a word, when 
preceded by an accented vowel, is found also in venetia and Istria 
Thib fact, together with others (v. Kritischer Jahreshcricht iifify die 
Fortschritte dev roman. Philol. vii. part 1 130), suggests that vet 

ought to assume an earlier group m which Venetian and Gallo- 
Italian formed part of one and the sana* group In this connexion 
too should be noted the atonic pronoun ghe (Ital ci * a lui, a lei, a 
• loro), which is found in Venetian, I-ombard, North-F.millan and 
Ligurian. 


the following forms in the plural and 2nd persem singular : old 
Piedmemteae drayp pi. of drap, Ital. drj^po; man, mevn, Ital. 
mano, -i; long, iovng, Ual. lungo, -ghi; Genoese, hdv, ken, Ital. 
cane, -i ; bun, buin, Ital. buono, -i; Bolognese, fdr, fir, ital. ferro, 
-i; p&ir, pir, Ital. pero, -1 ; zop, zap, Ital. zoppo, -i; huv, luy, 
Ital hipo, -1: vedd, Ital. io vedo, tu vedi ; vojj, vii, lUil. io 
voglio, tu vuoi ; Milanese anffit, Hal. questo, -i, and, in the 

Alps of Lombardy, pal, pci, Ital- nalo, -1; red, nd, Ital. rclc, -i; 
cor, cor, Ital cuore, -i, ors, urs, Ital. or5io, -i ; law, lew, Ital. 10 lavo, 
tu lavi ; fweL Ital 10 melto, tu metti ; tMOtti, Ital. 10 muovo. 
In muovi ; (gr, air, Ital. u^corro, tu corri, [Viccntme porno, purm, 
Ital. porno, -i; pero, pi/n ~*piri, Ital. jiero, -i ; v. Ar<h. i. 540-541; 
IX. 235 et seep, XIV. 329-330].—Among morphological peculiantie.s 
llie first place maj’ be given to tin* Bolognese apa {.seppa), bccau.se. 
thauKs to Dunlc* and others, it has acquired great literary celebrity. 
It really signifiessia " (sim, sit), and is an analogical form fasliioned 
on aepa, a legitimate continuation of the corresponding forms of the 
other aiixfliarv (habi'am, habeat), which is still heard in ch'tnc aepa 
puriac, ch'lu aepa pnrtae, ch’io abbia portato, ch'cgli abbia portato. 
Next may lx? noted the 3rd person singular in -p ol the periect ol 
es&e and of the fin.t conjugation in the Forli dialect {fop, fu : man- 
dip, niundb ; Ac ). This also must be analogical, and due to a 
legitimate ep, ebbe {s<k‘ Anh. n. 401 ; and compare fobbe, fu, m 
the dialect of Cameriiio, in the province of Macerata, as well as the 
Spanish aualog3' ol tuve efiiuve fotmed after habe). Characteristic of 
tlie Lombard (liak»ct is the ending -1 in the Tst person sing, pre-.. 
indie. («w a pi>rti, Ital. io ]>orto) ; and of Piedmontese, the as 
indicating the subjunctive impel feet {porl^j^a, Ital.poriassi) the origin 
of which is to be sought in imperfects ol the type s/acisr, fainfie 
reduced ucnmally to itli-' Lazily, in the domam of syntax, 
may be arl(ie<l the tendency to repeat the pronoun {e g. ii ie idnlci 
of the Milanese, wliich rea,lly is tu tv cdnlasAu, CKjuivalent mer-elv to 
" cantas ”), a tendency at work in tlie I'.mihan and Lombard, but 
more parlRularly pronouncr<l in the Piedmontese. WitJi this tlu* 
corresponding tendency of tlie Celtic languages has been more tlian 
once and 'uitli ju-sticc C 4 >nij)ar(*cl . here it may be added thiit the 
Milanese nun, apparently a simple form for " noi," is really a com- 
]>oi4nd or reduplication in the manner ot tlic ui-ni, its exact countcr- 
jjarl in llie lAdtic longues. [I'rom J.onj()artly, or more precLelv, 
from the Lonibavdo-Alpine region extending fiom tlie western slojte.- 
of Monte Rosa to tin* St (iotthard, are derived tlie Gallo-Ilalian 
dialects, nm\ largely.though not all to the same extent, Sicilianized. 
Jrom tiic SiriUan communes ol Sanlralcllo, 1 ‘iazza-.VniKTma. 
hiicosia, Aidone, Novara ami Sp(*rlitiga (v. Auh. gloti. viii. 30.1-310. 
406-42.:, xn. 4j()-432: Jiomania, xxvni. 4 (h)-42o, Mcmoric del- 
I'lstiiifio lombardo, x.\i. 253 el seq ). The diahs'ls of <;ombitelli and 
Sillauo in the 'I uscan .Xpenninos arc connected with Ivinihu 
ghdt. XU. 300-354). And Irom Liguria come thos«* ot Garlolorte 1:1 
Sardinia, as also those of Monaco, and of Mons, Iv.cragnolles at'd 
Blot in the Froncli departments of Var and Alpes Maiitimes {Jxcvuc 
de lingitisUque, xiii. ^oK)i. The hteravv recoids for this group go 
back as far as the l?th ceiiturv. if we are light in consulciirig as 
Piedmontese the < rullo-ltaliau Sermons pnblislied and annotated bv 
Fom'sler {Romamsche Siudicv, iv. T-02). liut 1h<* docnmciils 
pubii.slied by A. Gaiidenzi {J)ial. di Jioiogna, 168-172) are certamU 
riedmoiilese, or more jirecisely ('aiia\es<*, and seem to belong to tlie 
I tih cenliin*’. The Chieri texts date from 1321 {MisicUama di t-lol c 
liiigmsitia, 345*353). and to the 14111 (.entury also iK'longs ihe 
Grisostomo {Auh.' gloH. vil 1-T20), which repiesenl.s llie old Pied- 
naonfese <lialect of I‘a\'ia {BoUett. della Sol. par. di Stona Patna, 
ii. ic>3 et si*q ). The oldest Ligurum texts, if W’e except tin* " (on- 
trasto ■' in two languages of Rambuud de Vaqueiras (12th t.enlurv 
V. Crescim, Manualetio provenzate, 2nd ed., 287-201), belong to the 
first decatles of the 14th century {.‘luk. glott. xiv. 22 ct seq., 11. 
161-312, X. io<i-i40, viii. 1-97)- Emilia has manuscripts going back 
to Uic fir.st or second half ol the T3II1 centurv, the Parlamcnti of 
Guido Fava (see Gaudenzi, op. cit. 127*160) and the Regola da 
send published bv G. Ferraro (Leghorn, 1873). An important 
Emilian text, published onlv in part, is tin* Mantuan version of the 
De proprieiatibus return ol Bartol. Anglico, made bv Vn'aldo Bclcalzci 
in the early years of the 14th century (e. Gian, Giorn. sior. della 
leiteratura itdhava, supplement, No. 5, and cf. Rendiconti IsiiMo 
Lombardo, series ii. vol. xxxv. p- 057 et scq.). For Modena also 
Uicre are numerous documents, starting from 1327. For western 
Lombardy the most ancient texts (13th century, faecoud lialf) are 
the poetical compo.sitions of Bonvusin de la Riva and Pietro dji 
Be-scap^*. w’hich have reached us only in the T4th~century 
copies. For eastern Lombardy w'e have, preserved in Venetian 
or Tuscan versions, and in MSS. of a later date, the works of Gerardc> 
Palecchio, wlio lived at Cremona in the first lialf of the i3thcontmT. 
Bergamasc literaturt* is plentiful, but not before the 14th ccntiiry 
{v, Siudi medievali, i. 281-292 ; Giom. stor. della kit. ital. xhn. 
351 et seq.). 

2. Sardinian -These arc three—the Log tidores e or 

■3 [The latest authorities for the Sardinian dialects are W. Meyer- 
Liibke and M. Bartoli, in the passages quoted by Guarnerio in his 
" II Hardo e il edrso in una ntinva clas.sificainone delle lingne romanze " 
{Arch, glott. xvi. 491-516). These scholars entirely dis.sociate 
Sardinian from the Italian system, considering it as forming m itself 
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central, the Campidanese or southern and the Gallurefac or northej’tv. 
The third certainly i^clicates a Sardinian basis, but is strangely 
disturbed by tlie intrusion of other elements, among which the 
Southern Corsican (Sartene) is by far the most copious. The other | 
two are homogeneous, and have great affinity with each othi* , the 
Logudorese comes more j)articularly under cousideratioa here.—The 
pui*e Sardinian vocalism has tliis peculiarity that each accented 
vowel of the Latin appears to be cetained without alteration. Con- 
se<|uently there aie no diphthongs representmg simple Latm 
vowels, nor does the rule liold gooil which is true for so great a 
proportion of the Romance language^ that the representatives of 
the c and the i on the one hand and those of the 0 ajid the d on 
tile other are normally coincident. Hence pUnu {e) ; deghe, deccm 
(<■'): hinH, vino (i); />ilu (f); flort' (0 ); roda, rota (J); duru (w); nu^ihe, 
mice (<<)• Tlie unaccented vowels keep their ground well, as lias 
already been seen in the case of the finals bv the examples adduced.— 
The i and i of the ancient termination are preserved, though not 
constantly : tres, outa, passados awnwi, plantaa^ ja^hes, faois, tenemus ; 
mulfju'i, mul^hciit, —Tin* formulae cf, ri. gr, g/ may ])c represented by 
Utc (/vf), icc. : but this appearatice of special antiquity is really 
illusory (see Arch. ii. 143-144). The nexu.s </, tlx., may be maintained 
in Ihr begiiinmg of words (olaru, plu.<) ; but if they are m the body 
of the word they usually undergo resolutions wluch, closely related 
though they be U.» those of Italian, sometimes bring about very 
singular results {<?.g. viave, w hich by the intermediate forms usoare, 
mjate leads back to usclave^^.uaUare —ustulare). N£ is the repre¬ 
sentative of «; {testirndniru, Ax.) ; and /; is reduced to £ alone («.g. 
nu’Uts, mehus; Campidanese mellu-i). For ll a frequent substitute 
is dd ’. mo^udda, maxilla, Ax. (,)uite characteristic is the contiuual 
labialisation ol the formulae quu, gua, cu, gu, Ac. ; e>g. ebba, equa ; 
satnhem', sanguine (see At/h. ii. 143). The dropping of the jinmary 
d {roare, rodei-e, Ac.) but not of the .secondary {finidxt, samdade, 
tnadvrtt) is frequent. Characteristic also is the l^udorcse prothesih 
of i before tlie initial followed by a consonant {i&camnu, isUtlla, 
ispada), like the prothesis ol e in Spam and in France (.see AreJh in. 
447 s(|q ).—In the order of the prcbeiit discussion it is in connexion 
with this territory that we are for the first time led to consid<?r those 
plionclk change.s in words ot which the cause is merel}^ syntactical 
or tran.sitorv, and chiclly tiiose passing ac.ci<Jent.s which occur lo the 
initial eousbiiant through the histoiically legitimate or tlie merely 
analogical action ot the finid sound that precedes it. The general 
explanation of such phenomena redutxis itsr-lf to this, tliat, given the 
intimate syntactic relation ot two words, Uic initial con.sonaiil ul the 
.second retains or moililies its character as it would retain or modify 
it it the two woixls were one. The Celtit languages are especially 
distiuguishe<l by this peculiarity ; and among the dialects of tTjiper 
Itah- the Bergamasc offer; a clear cxamjile. This dialect is aexus- 
tomed to drop the v, whether ]>rimary or secondary, between vowels 
ill the iudivulual vocables [cad, cavare; fava, Ac.), but to pre¬ 
serve it if it is preceditd by a cousoiiaiit Ac.).—And similarly 

m syntactic coml>iuation we have, for e\amplo, de t, di \ ino , but 
(>/ . 7 , il vino. Insular, southern ami cxutrjiti Italy iuriiuh a large 
number of such phenomena; for Sardinia we whall simply cite a 
single cla>s. uliicli is at once obvious and easily exjjlajned, vi/. 
that repieseuted In su or, il Ijove, along.side ol ioi bovs^ i buoi (cl. 
bieri\ IuIktc; erbii ).—Tlie article is derived from instead of 
Irom tile- an .on, icts,—again a geographical anticqiation of 
Spam, which in the Catalan of the Balearic islands still iirc.serves the 
article tnun //nr.-~A sjHxial c-otincxiou with Spain exists besides iu 
the nomine type of infleMon, whicli is constant among tlie Saa'dinians 
(Sj)an. nomne, Ac., whtsice nombre, Ac.), uouien, nomene, rdmine, aera- 
mine, legumene, Ac. (see Arih. 11. 429 sqq.).^Especially notew'orthy 
in tlie conjugation ol the verb is the paradigm canteve cantercs, Ac. 
timi ye, itmeres, Ac., prec isel)- m the .scn.se ol the imjierlect subjunctn-e 
(ct. A. I ; cf. C. 3 h). Ni'xt comes the analogical aud almost corrupt 
diffusion of tlie -si of the ancient strong perfects (such a.s posi, >v.s7) 


a Romance language, independent of the others; a view in which 
they are correc't. 1'he cliiet discriminating criterion is supplied by 
the treatment of the Latin -5, which is preserved m SarUiuiiin, the 
Latin arrusative form prevailing in the declen.sion of the plural, as 
ojiposed to the nominative, which pre\'ails in tlie Italian system. 
In this respect the Gallo-IUliui chalect.s adhere to tJic latter system, 
rejecting the -s and retaining the nominative form. On the other 
hand, these facts form an important link between Sardinian and 
the Western Romance dialects, such as the Iberian, Gallic and 
Ladiii: it is not. however, to be identified with any of them, but is 
distinguished from them i)y many strongly-marked characteristics 
peculiar to itself, chief ^nong which is the treatment of the l.^tin 
accented vowels, for w'hich see A.scoli in tlie text. As to the iutenial 
classfficatioa of the Sardinian dialects, Guamerio assumes four 
tyjies, the Campidanese, T^^gudorese, GaJlur^ and Sass^ese. Ihe 
.separate individuality of the last of these is indicated chiefly by the 
treatmAit of the accented vowels {d$ii\ liah dieci: ffki, ItaL tela; 
pilu, Ital. pelo : fiqhu, Ital. nuovo; figri, Ital. fiore; nv£i, Ital. 
noce, as compared, r.g. wdth Gallurese d^tx^ pgrt, 

nuh). Both Gallura and Saasari, however, reject the and adopt | 
the nominative form in the plural, thus proving tliat they are not 
entirely distinct from the Italian system.] 


by which canlesf, ttinesi (cantavi, timui), dolfesiy dolui, are reached. 
Proof of the use and even the abuse of tii« strong perfects is aflforded, 
however, by the particijilcs aud the infinitives of tlie category to 
which belong tlie following examples: Unmdu, tenulo; pdrfidu, 
parso; bdlpdu, valso; tennere, bdleu^ Ac. {Arch. ii. 43i-433)- 
rh^ future, finally, shows the unaggluimatod perqffirasis : hapo a 
>«aJi<figarc(hoaraangiare- mangerk*) ; as jndec*d tlie^uiyigglutinated 
forms oi tile future aud the condiliunul occur in ancient vdfnacular 
texts of other Italian distncts. rrjie Campidanese manuKcript, in 
Greek characters, published by Blaiicard and Wcscher {Bibhotk^que 
de Vticole des Charles, xxxv. 256-257), goes back as far as tlje lju»t 
years of the i ith ccjitury. Next come the Cagliari MSS. published by 
Solmi {Le Carte voigari delV A nJuvio ai < tvescqvUe di Cagliari, Florence, 
1905 ; cf. Guarnei'K) in .Stiidi ronianzi, fascicolo iv. 189 et seq.), 
the most ancient of wljich in its original form dates from 1114-1120. 
For Loguduro, tin* Coudughe di S. Biedro di Silihi (§§ xii.-xiii.), 
published by G. Bonazzi (Sassan-CagUari, lyoo ; cf. Meyer-Liibkc, 
Zur Kcnntng des AUlogndoresischeii, Vienna, 1902), is ol the highest 
imporUuce.j 

[y VegHote (IVgbo/a).^Perhaps we may not be considered to be 
dc|)artiug from Ascoli’s ongiujU plan if we jn.sert here a.s a tliird 
member of the group JJ the neo-J-alm dialect which found iU last 
refuge iu the island of Voj'h» (Gull of Quarnero), where it came 
I deliuitively to an end in 189K. The Veghote dialect is ihe last remnant 
of a language which some long time ago cxten<led from tlience along 
the Dalmatian coast, whence it gained the name oj Dalmatico, a 
language which should U‘ carefully distmgui&hcd irom tlie Venetian 
dialect spoken to this day in tlie towns ol the Dalmatian Uttoral. 
Its cliaracter reminds us in many ways ol Kuiiiaman, and of tliat 
type of Romano-Badkan dialect which is itqirebcnted by llie Latin 
elements of Albaciiaa, but to a certain extent also, and especially 
with regard to the vowel sounds, ol tlie ssouth-eastem dialects of 
Italy, while it has also afl'init»e.s with Friuli, Istna and Venetia. 
These characteristics taken ai together seem to suggest Umi Dalmattco 
diflers as much as does Saidinian from the purely Italian type. It 
rejects the -.s, it is true, retaining instead tlie nominative form in 
the jilural; but here these facts are no longer a criterion, since in 
this jKJint Italian and Rumanian are in agreement A tendency 
which we have already noted, and shall liave iurtlier cause to note 
hereafter, and which connectn m a striking way the Vegliote and 
Abruzzo-Apulian ilialectK, consists m reducing the accented vowels 
to diphthongs : examples of this are : Ital spada ; huaika, 

Ital. barca; par, Ital. fi-rro: nuai, Ital 119!te; hataina, Ital. 
catena; paira, ItiU. pero; Lat. plrujama, Ital ora; iiauk, 
Ital. noce; Lat. nui.e ; otiaika, Ital ortica: joiva, Ital, nova. 
Other vowel plienomcna should also lx* noted, for examjde those 
exemjdihed m priii, Ital. prato ; dih, Ital. dieci, Lat. dhem , luk, 
Ital luogo, Lat. Idea ; kvask, Ital. creseere ; Cdinh, ital. cinque, Lat. 
qmnque \ buha, Ual. bocca, Lat hucca. With regard to the con¬ 
sonants, w'e should first notice the inv'uriable persistence of the 
explosive surds (as in Rumanian and the soulnern dudects) for 
W'hich several of the w'ords just cited will serve as examples, with 
the addition of kuo-=ia, lutl. casa ; praiza, Ital presa; struoia, Ital. 
strada; rosuota, Ital. rugiada ; lain, Ital lailio; raipa, Ital. ri\^. 
The c in the lonmila (v, whetlier jininary oi secondary, is renre- 
wnted by/.* : Ital. cena ; kanai\a, Hal cinigia ; aAai/, Ital. 

acfdo ; plakdr, Ital. jnaoere ; (hk, Ital, dieci; WMhna, Hal. macina ; 
dotlio, Itul <lodici; and siinilarly tlie g in the formula ge is repre¬ 
sented bv the corres3)*>nding guttural, ghclui, Ital. gelato ; jongdr, 
Ital. giungere ; plungre, lul. piangerc, Ac. On the contrary, the 
guttural of the primitive lornuila lU becomes I [tvl, Ital. culu) ; this 
phenomenon is also noteworthy as setmimg to justify the inference 
that the « was pronounced n. 1*1 is jircberved. as m Rumanian 
{sapto, Lat. septew), and olteu, agam as in Rumanian, ct is also 
reducisJ to pt [guapto, Lat. octo). As to morplioiogy, a characteiistic 
iioint IS the jireservalion ol the Lat. eautavero, Ital. avro cantato, 
In ihe function of a simple future Cantareram also occurs as a 
conditiorud. For Vegliote and Dalmatico in general. Fsee M. G. 
Bartoli’s lundamenlal worli, Das DaltnaUschc (2 voL, Vienna, 
j<K> 6). and Zettsclmft fiir rowan. Phiiologic, xxxii. i sqq. ; Merlo, 
Hivuta di plohgia e d’^struciove class xxxv. 472 stiq. A short 
document written alxmt 12S0 in the Dalmatic dialect of Rag 
usa is to be louncl in Anheografo Tiie.stino, new scries, vol. i. 

pp. 

r. DtalecU which diverge more or le.s.': from the gevuine Itahav 
or Tuscan type^ but which at ihe same time can he conjoined with 
the Tuscan as forming part of a special .system of Neo-Latin 
dialects. 

I. Venetian. — Between " Venetian and “ Venctic several 
distinctions must be draw'n {Arch i. 391 sqq )■ the present 
day the population of the Venetian cities is “ \ cnctian in language, 
but the country districts are in various w'ays Venctic.’ The ancient 
language of Venice itself and of its estuary w'as not a little diflrerent 
from that of the present time: and the Ladin vein was particularly 

1 On this iwint sec the chapter,'' La terra ferma vcncta considerata 
in isnecie nc'suoi rapporticon la sezione centrale della zona ladina,"% 
in Arch. i. 406-447. 
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evident (<iee A. 2). A more purely Italian vein—the historical 
explanation of which presents an attractive problem—has ultimately 
gamed the mastery and determined the Venetian ” type which 
has since diffused itself so vigorously —In the Venetian, then, we 
do not find the most distinctive characteristics of the dialects of 
Upper Italy comprised under the denomination Gallo-Italic' (see 
B. I),— neither the nor the I'i, nor the velar > and faucal nasals, 
nor the Gallic resolution of the ct, nor the frequent elision of un¬ 
accented vowels, nor the great redundancy of pronouns. On the 
contrary, the pure Italian diphthong of o {e.g. ewir) is heard, and the 
diphthong of i is in full currency (rfi'ilfc, dieci, &c,). Nevertheless 
the Venetian approaches the type of Northern 'Italy, or diverges 
notably from that of Central Italy, by the following phonetic 
phenomena: the ready elision of primary or secondary d {rriio, 
crudo : sea, seta, &c,) ; the regular reduction of the surd into the 
sonant guttural {e.g. euogv, Ital. cuoco, coqiius); the pure t in the 
resolution of cl {e.g. lave, clave ; orlla, auricula) ; the I for ^ \s 6 vene, 
Ital. giovane) ; g for .f and 6 {plge Ital. pesce ; Ital cielo). 

Lj preceded by any vowel, primary or secondary, except 1, gives g-. 
jam 6 (a, familia. No Italian dialect is more averse than the Venetian 
to the doubling of consonants —In the morphology the use of the 
3rd singular for the ,(rd plural also, the analogical participle in esto 
(f(i.<f.!<o,'Ital. taciuto, iSic.; fte.e Arrii iv. 303, sqq.) and if, Lat. est, are 
particularly noteworthy, .A curious double relic of Ladin influence 
IS the interrogative type represented by the example crMts-iu, 
credis tii,—where apart from the interrogation ii credi would be 
used. For otlier anctent sources relating to Venice, the estuary of 
Venice, Verona and Padua, see Atrh i. 448, 421-422; iii. 

21.5-247. [Closely akin to Venetian, though differing from it in 
about the same degree that the various Gallo-ltalian dialects iliffer 
among one another, is the indigenous dialect of IsTtttx, now almost 
entirely ousted by Venetian, and found 111 a few localities only 
(Rovigno, Oignano). The most salient characteristics ot Istrian 
can lie recognized in the treatment of the accented vowels, and are 
of a character which recalls, to a certain extent at least, the Vegliote 
dialect. Thus we have in l.striaii i lor t' {Inn, Ital. bevi, Lat bilm ; 
ilia, Ital. tela; virn, Ital vero and vetro, I-at. veru, vHru ; tnlo, 
Ital. netto, Lat. nitidu. Sec..) and analogously « for y (/no-, Ital. 
fiore, Lat. floye. ; has, Ital. voc.e, f-at mire, (.kc ) ; ei and o» from the 
Lat. i and li respectively (ainetgo, Lat. antieu, fell, Lat f'llu, Ac.; 
mour, Lat. iiiiiyu; noiidu, 1 -at nudii', frouio, Ital. frutto, Lat. 
fyiictu, &c.) ; if and mo from e and i) respectively in position (piel, 
Lat. pi'He, mierlu, Ital. merlo, Lat. nuruta\ huorno, Lat. cmiii; 
ptwrta, Lat. porta), a phenomenon in which Istrian resembles not 
only Vegliote but also Friulian. The resemblance with Verona, in 
the reduction of final unaccented -<■ to o should also be noted {nuoto, 
Ital. notte, &c., hum, Ital beve ; malamenlro, Ital. malamente, Ac ), 
and that with Belluno and Treviso in the treatment of -jt«i, -dm 
{harbdi, -oin, Ital. barboni), though it is peculiar to Istrian that -oi« 
should give -eir (kai!, Iteii, Ital. cane -i) With regard to consonants, 
we shoiilil point out the n for g» (linn, Ital legno) ; and as to 
morphology we should note certain survivals of the inflexional 
tv|M', atnita, -dnis (sing, sia, Ital zia, pi siatrne).] The most ancient 
Venetian documents take us back to the first half of the 13th century 
(ti. E. Bertanza and V. La/.zarini, II Dtaletto veneziano /mo alia morte 
di Dante Alighieri, Vemce, 1891), and to the second half ot the 
same century seems to lielong the Saibante MS. For Verona we 
have also documents of the 13th century (u. Ciiiolla, in Archtmo 
storico ilaliano, 1881 and 1HH2); and to the end of the same century 
perhaps lielongs the MS. which has preserved for us the writings of 
Giacomino da Verona. See also Archwio glottologico, i. 448, 465, 
421-422, iii. 245-247. 

2. Corsican.'^ —If the " Venetian," in spite of its peculiar 
" Italianity,” has naturally special points of contact with the other 
dialects of Upper Italy (B. i), the Corsican in like manner, particu¬ 
larly in its southern varieties, has special points of contact with 
Sardinian proper (B. 2). In general, it is in the southern section of 
the island, which, geographically even, is farthest removed from 
Tuscany, that the most cbaracteristic forms of speech are found. 
The unaccented vowels are undisturbed ; but « for the Tuscan o is 
common to almost all the island,—an insular phenomenon par 
excellence, which connects Corsica with Sardinia and with Sicily, 
and indeed with Liguria also. So also -i for the Tuscan -c (latti, 
latte; li caleni, le catene), which prevails chiefly in the southern 
section, is also tound m Northern and Southern Sardinian, and is 


■ [There are also examples of Istrian variants, such as laima, Ital. 
lana ; kadeima, Ital. catena J 

[There have been of late years many different opinions concerning 
the classification of Corsiiian Meyer-Lubke dissociates it -from 
Italian, and connects it with Sardinian, making of the languages 
of the two islands a unit independent ot the Romance system. But 
even he (in Grober’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., vol i. p. 698) recognized that 
there were a number of characteristics, among them the participle 
in -utu and the article illu, closely connecting Sassari and Corsica 
with the mainland. The matter has since then been put in its true 
light liy Giiarnerio (Arch, gloit. xvi. 510 et seq.), who points out that 
there arc two varieties of language m Corsica, the Ultramontane 
* or wuithern, and the Cismontanc, by far the most widely spread, in 
the rest of the island. The former is, it is true, connected with 


common to Sicily. It is needless to add that this tendency to u and 
< manifests itself, more or less decidedly, falw within the words. 
Corsican, too, avoids the diphthongs of (f and li (pe, eri ; con, /ora)*; 
but, unlike Sardinian, it treats 1 and « in the Italian fashion ; heju, 
bibo f plveru, piper; pesci ; nod, nuces.“—It is one of its character¬ 
istics to reduce a to e in the formula ar -t a consonant {chime, blrba, 
Ac.), which should lie compared particularly with the Piedmontese 
examples of the same phenomenon {Arch. ii. 133, 144-150). But 
the gerund in -endu of the first conjugation {turnendn, lagnmendu, 
Ax.) must on the contrary be considered as a jilienomenon of analogy, 
as It is especially recognizediin the Sardinian dialects, to all of which 
it is common (see .dreh. ii. 133). And the same is most probably 
the case with forms of the jiresent participle like merchente, inercante, 
in spite of enzi and tnnenzi (anzi, mnanzi), in which latter forms 
there may probably be traced the effect of the Neo-Ijitin i which 
availed to reduce the t of the Latin ante ; alongside of them we find 
also ami and nantu. But cf. also, grendi, Ital. grande. In Soiillieni 
Corsican dr for II is conspicuous—a plicnomenon which also connects 
Corsica with Sardinia, Sicily and a good part of Southern Italy 
(see C. 2; and Arch. ii. 135, Ac.), also with the northern coast of 
Tuscany, since examples such as heddn belong also to Carrara and 
Moritignoso. In the Ultramontane variety occur besides, the 
jiheiiomeiia of rn changed to r (=»') and of nd becoming «« (/him, 
Ital. forno ; horu, Ital. corno ; huannu, Ital. i/uando ; vulennu, lia\. 
vedendo). The former of these would connect Corsican with Sardinian 
(corru, cornu ; carre, came, Ac.) ; the latter more esjiecially with 
Sicily, Ac. A jiarticular connexion with the central dialects is given 
liy the change of Id into ll {kalln, Ital. caldo).—.As to phonetic pheno¬ 
mena connected with syntax, already noticed m B 2, sjiace admits 
tlie lollowing examjiles only : Cors na vella, una bella, c hclla {ebbHIa, 
el bella) ; lu jallu, lo gallo, gran glnallu ; cf. Anh. ii. 13(1 (135, 150), 
XIV. 185, .As Tomraa,seo has already noted, -one is for the Corsicans 
not less than for the Sicilians, C'alabrians and the French a termina¬ 
tion of diminution : e.g. fratedronu, Iratelhno —In the first person 
of the conditional the 6 is maintained {e g. farebe, tare.i), an even at 
Rome and elsewhere. lastly, the series of Corsican verbs of the 
derivative order which run alongsiile ol the Italian series ol the 
original order, .and may be represented bv the I'xample di.ssipeghja, 
dissipa (b'alcucci), is lo be compared with the Sicilian series rejire- 
sented by cuadiari, riscaldare, curpuiri. colpire [Arch. ii. 151). 

3. Dialects of Sicilv and of the Keapnhtan Provinces. —Here the 
territories on lioth sides of the Strait ol Messina will first fie treated 
together, chiefly with the view ol noting their coimnon linguistic 
iK’culiarities—•Characteristic then ot these jiarts, as comiiaied with 
Ujiper Italy and even with Sardinia, is, geiierallv .sjieaking, I he 
tenacity of the explosive elements of the Latin ba.ses (cl. Irih. 11. 
154, Ac.). Not that these loiisonants are constantly jiresened 
uninjured ; their degradations, and especially the Neapolitan 
degradation of the surd into the sonant, are even more freipient 
than is shown by the dialect as written, but their disapiiearance 
is comparatively rather rare; and even the degradations, whether 
regard be had io the conjunctures in which they occur or to their 
sjiecific quality, are very different from those of the dialects of Uifliei 
Italy. Thus, the t between vowels ordinarily remains intact in 
Sicilian and Ncajxilitan {e.g. Sicil. .sila, Neaji. sida, seta, where in 
the dialects of Upper Italy we should have seda, sea) ; anil m the 
Neapolitan dmlects it is reduced lo d when it is preceded by n or r 
{e.g. virndf., vento), which is precisely a collociition m which the t 
would be maintained intact in llfija-r Italy. I'he d, on the other 
hand, is not resolved by elision, but by its reduction to r {eg. Sicil. 
viriri. Neap, dialects vere, vedere), a phenomenon which has been 
frequently compared, perhajis with too little caution, with the d. 
passing into rs (d) in the Umbrian inscriptions The Neapolitan 
reduction of nt into nd has its analogies 111 the reduction of tir (nh) 
into ng, and ot mp into mb, ■which is also a feature ol the Neajiolitan 
dialects, and in that of m into n£ ; and here and there we even find 
a reduction of »/ into mb {nf, m, nb, mb), both m Sicilian and Nea¬ 
politan {e.g. at tkisteltcrmini in Sicily ’mbiernu, inferno, and in the 
Abrtizzi cumbnnn’, ’mbonn', confondere, infondere). Here we find 
ourselves in a scries of phenomena to which it may seem that some 
special contributions were furnished by O.scan and Umbrian {nt, mp, 
no into nd, Ac.), but for which more secure and general, and .so to say 
" isothermal,” analogies are found in modern Greek and Albanian. 
The Sicilian does not apjiear to fit m here as far as the formulae nt 


Sardinian, but with that variety, precisely, which, as we have already 
seen, ought to be separated from tbe general Sardinian type. Here 
we might legitimately assume a .North-Sardinian and South-Corsican 
type, having practically the same relation to Italian as have the 
Gallo-Italiaii dialects. As to the Cismoiitane, it has the Tuscan 
accented vowel-system, does not alter ll orni, turns // into I (Ital. git), 
and shares with Tuscan the peculiar pronunciation of i between 
vowels, while, together with many of the Tuscan and centrayiialects, 
it reduces rr to a single consonant. For these reasons, Giiarnerio is 
right in placing the Cismontane, as Ascoli does for all the Corsican 
dialects, on the same plane as Umbrian, Ac.] 

* The Ultramontane variety has, however, tela, pilu, iddtt, hoii, 
gula, fitru, corresponding exactly to the Gallurese tela, pilu, Ital. 
pelo, ii/du ; Ital. " ello," Lat. illu ; fiyci, Ital. voce; gula, Ital. gole. 
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and mp are concerned ; and it may even be said to go counter to 
this tendency by reducing ni and ni to nt, m {e.g. punitri, pungere ■ 
mentu, Ital. meiio ; nonza, Ital. spugua, Ven. sponta) ‘ Nay' 
even in the passing of the sonant into the surd, the Neapolitan dia¬ 
lects would yield special and important contributions (nor h even 
the Sicilian limited to the case just specified), among which we will 
only mention the change of d between vowels into t in the last 
syllabic of proparoxytones [e.g. ummeto, Sicil. urnUu, umido), and 
in the formula dr (Sicil. and Neap? fMa/rw, Ital. quadro, &c,). From 
these series of sonants changing into surds comes a peculiar feature 
of the southern dialects.—A pretty common characteristic is the 
regular progressive assimilation by which nd is reduced to nn, ug 
to ;>#/, mb to mm, and even nv also to mm (wu, nb, mb, mm), e.g. 
Sicil. Neap, scendere; Sicil, chiummu, Neap. 

chiitmmf, piombo ; Sicil. and Neap, ‘mmxdia, invidia; Sicil. sdnuu, 
sangue. As belonging to this class of phenomena the Palaeo-Italic 
analogy {nd into tin, n), ol which the Umbrian fui*nishes special 
evidence, readily suggests itself. Another imtKirtaal common 
characteristic is the reduction of secondary pj fj into kj {chianu -g, 
Sicil,, Neap., &c., Ital. piano), § (Sicil. Neap, iiimmgj fiume), 

ol secondary bj to 7 (wnich may be strengthened to ghj) if initial 
(Sicil jaticu, Neap, -janche, bianco ; Sicil. agghianchiari, imbiancare), 
to / if between vowels (Neap. negUa, nebbia, Sicil. nigliu, nibbio) . 
of primary pj and bj into C (Sicil. 6 U 6 a, Neap. s^Ua, .seppia) or ^ 
respectively (Sicil. faf§a. Neap, arra^^a, rabbia), for which pheno* 
inena see j^o Genoese (B. i). Further is to be noted the tendency 
to the sibilation ol < /, for which Sicil. jazzu, ghiaccio, may serve 
as an example {Arch. 11. 149),—a tendency more particularly 
betrayed in Upper Italy, but Abruzzau departs from it (cl. Abr. 
jacce, ghiaccio, vracu, braccio, &c.). There i.s a common inclination 
also to elide the initial unaccented palatal vowel, and to prefix a, 
especially belore r (this .second tendency is found likewise in Southern 
Sardinian, &c. ; see Arch. 11. 138); e.g. Sicil. 'nUnmri, Neap. 
'ndt^nnerv, intendere ; Sicil. arrircamdri, Neap, arragamarc, ncamare 
(vSee Arch. ii. 150). Throughout the whole district, and the adjacent 
territories in Central Italy, a teiidenc}'also prevails tow'ards resolving 
certain combinations of consonants by tae in.scrtion of a vowel; 
thus combinations in which occur r or /, w or ; (Sicil. hiruci, Ital. 
croce, fildgutu, Ital. flauto, sahvari, salvare, vdrwa, Ital. barba ; 
Abr. cdlechetu', Ual. ganghero, SalevHtrc, Silvestro, jful^mendnd^, 
lulminante, jUrcve, Ital. erba, &c , Avellinese garamegna, gramigna , 
Neap. dvotro=:*dwtro, Ital. dltro, Cf'voza-s:*c/‘wza, Ital, gelso, ajeid 
side by side with ajtd, Ital. et^, odejo =dd)o, Ital. odio, &c. ; Abr. 
‘nniv^jg, indivia, ndbbfjf^, iiebbia, &c.) ; cattdjeve-cattdjve, cattivo, 
gouelc, - *goivh, golu, &c, Ac., are examples from Molfetta, where is 
also normal the resolution of .^k by Uk {niHckere, maschera, iekdtelc, 
scalola, Ac.) , ct. seddegno, sdegnd, in some dialects of the province 
of Avellmo In complete contrast to the tendency to get rid of 
double consonants which lias been particularly noted in Venetian 
(C. 1), we here come to the great division of Italy w-here the tendency 
grows strong to gemination (or the doubling of consonants), especi¬ 
ally in proparoxytoiies ; and the Neapolitan in tliis respect goes 
larther than the Sicilian {e.g. Sicil. s^dggtru, suocero, cinnin, cenere, 
doppu, dopo: ’nsimmula, insieme, in-simul ; Neap, dellecato, 
dilicato ; ummeto, umido ; dibhole). - As to the phonetic phenomena 
connected with the syntax (see B. 2), it is sulYicient to cite such 
Sicilian examples as mhuna ronna, ne.suna donna, alongside of c* (■ 
dnnni, c’ ^ domic; 6 incu jorna, cinque giomi, alongside of chiit 
ghiorna, j>iu gionii; and the Nea^iolitan la vocca, la bocca, alongside 
of a bocca, ad buccam, Ac 

Wc now proceed to the special consideration, first, of the Sicilian 
and. secondly, of the dialects of the mainland. 

(a) Sicilian .—The Sicilian vocalism is conspicuously etymological. 
Though differing in colour from the Tuscan, it is not less noble, 
aiul betw'een the two there are remarkable points of contact. The 
dominant variety, represented in the htcTary dialect, ignores the 
diphthong.s of v and of 6 , as it has been seen that they are ignored 
in Sardinia (R 2). and here also the / and the d appear intact; but 
the I and the o are fittingly represented by i and u ; and with equal 
symmetry unaccented c and n are reproduced by i and u. Examples : 
U-ni, tien'e; novu, nuovo ; pilu, pelo; minmtta, Ital. vendetta ; 
lugu, giogo ; aguaiu, Hal. agosto; cridiri, credere; vinniri, Ital. 
vendere ; .s'lVa, sera : vtna, \'c.na. \ .^m/L Ital. sole : ura, ora ; furma, 
Ital fprma. In the evolution of the consonants it is enough to adtl 
here the change of // into ghj {e.g, jiggkiu, Ital. figlio) and of ll into 
dd (e.j?. g(Zthiu, Ital. gallo). .\s to morphology, we will confine our¬ 
selves to pointing out the masculine plurals of neuter form (// 
pastura, li marinara). For the Sicilian dialect we have a few- frag¬ 
ments going back to the 13th century, but the documents are 
scanty until we come to the I4lh century. 

(b) Dialects of the Neapolitan Mainland .—The Calabrian (by which 
is to l>e understood more particularly the vernacular group of the 
two Further Calabrias) may be fairly considered as a continuation 
of the Sicilian type, as is seen from the following examples :— cori, 

^ [TrSlces are not lacking on the mainland of becoming nd, 
not only in Calabria, where at Cosenza are found, e.g. ihidncere, 
Ital. piangere, manciare, but also in Sannio and Apulia : chiance, 
monce, Ital. mungere, in the province of Avellino, punct Ital. (tu) 
pungi, at Brindisi. In Sicily, on the other hand, can be traced 
exampk's of nd nk nt nip becoming ng ng nd mb ] 


cuore ; petra ; fimmina, femina : vuce, voce ; unure, onore ; pgghtu, 
figlio ; spadde, spalle ; trxzza, Ireccia. Both Sicilian and Calabrian 
is the reducing of W to rr (Sicil. parrart, Cal. parrare, parlarc, Ac.). 
Ihe final vowel •e is reduced to -i, but is preserved in the more 
^uthern part, as is seen from the above examples. Even the h for 
5 =/i, as in huri (Sicil. $un, fiore), which is characteristic m Calabrian, 
has Its forerunners in the island (see Arch. li. 45O). And, in the 
same way, though the dominant varieties of Calabna seem io cling 
to the nib (it sometimes happens that mm takes the form of mb: 
»w/nscarf ssSicil. ‘mmiscari 'immischiarc', Ac.) and nd, as opposed 
to the mm, nn, of the whole of Southern Italy and Sicily, we must 
remember, firstly, that certain other varieties have, e.g. granne. 

. i'. and chiummu, Ital. piombo : and secondly, that even 

m Sicily (at Milazzo, Barcelona, and as far^s Messina) districts are 
to be found in which nd is used. Along the coast of the extreme 
south of Italy, when once we have passed the interruptions caused 
by the BasiUsco type (so called Irom the Basilicata), the Sicilian 
vocalism again pre^nts itself in the Otrantme, especially in the 
seaboard of Capo di Leuca. In the Lecce variety ol the Otrantine 
the vocalism which Im just been described as Sicilian also keeps 
Its ground in the main (cf. Morosi, Arch, iv.) : sira, sera; leitu, 
ohvelo ; pilu; ura, ora; dulurc. Nay more, the Sicilian pheno¬ 
menon of Ij into ghj {figghiu, figlio, Ac.) is well marked in Terra 
d Otranto and also in Terra di Bari, and even extends through the 
Capitauata and the Basilicata (cl. D’ Ovidio, Arch. iv. i59-i()0). 
As strongly marked in tlie Terra d’ Otranto i.s the insular phenomenon 
ol U into (id (^/r), which is also very widely distnbuted through the 
Neapolitan territories on the eastern side of the Apennines, sending 
outsiioots even to the Abruzzo. But m Terra d' Otranto we arc 
already in tlie midst of the diphthongs of e and ol h, lx>th non- 
pobitional and positional, the development or permanence ol which 
IS determined by the quality of the unaccented final vowel,—as 
generally happens in the dialects ol the south. The diplithongs ol 
e and 6 , determined by final -i and -w, are also cliaracteristic of 
centr^ and northern Calabria {vtecchiu -i, vecchio -a, vecchta -e, 
vecchia -e ; buonu -j, bona Ac. Ac ). Thus there comes to be a 
treatment of the vowels peculiar to the two peninsulas of Calabna 
and Salent. The diphthongal product of the o is here ue. The 
following are examples from the Lecce variety ol the dialect; core, 
pi. lueri ; metu, nuetx, mete, mieto, mieti, miete (Lai. mfttere) : 
sentu, sxenti, sente ; olu, uHx, ola, volo, voh, vola ; mordu, tnuerdi, 
morde. The ue recalls the fundamental reduction which belongs to 
the GaUic (not to speak of the Sj>anish) regions, and stretches 
through the north of the Terra di Bari, where there are other diph¬ 
thongs curiously suggestive of the GaUic : e.g. at Bitonto alongsule 
ol luechg, iuogo, AMfMwg, sonno, we have the ox and the ax from i or e 
of the previous phase {v^dotn^, vicino), and the au from o of the 
previous phOvSe {anaur^, onore), besides a diphthongal disturbance 
of the d. Here also occurs the ciiange of d into an e more or less 
pure (thus, at Cistemino, scun.<iuletc, sconsolata; at Canosa di 
Puglia, arrudte, arrivata ; n-gldpc, “ in capa,” that is, in capo) ; to 
which may be added the continual weakening or elision ol the 
iinacccntetl vowels not only at the end but in the body of the word 
(thus, at Bitonto, v^ndeft, spranz), A similar type meets us as w'c 
cross into Capitanata (Cerignola : grait^ and grei-, creta (but also 
peitf;, piede, Ac), coutf^, coda (but abio fourf, fuori, Ac.) ; vginf, 
vino, and similarly p^filf;, pelo (Neap, pilo), Ac. ; fuoco; 

cargidtg, canta, parla, parlare, Ac.) ; such forms being apparently 
the outposts of the Abruzzan, winch, however, is only reached 
through the Molise—a distnet not very populous even now, and 
still more thinly peopled m bygone day.s—^whose prevailing forms 
of sj>eech in some measure interrupt the historical continuity ol the 
dialects ol the Adriatic versant, presenting, as it were, an irruption 
from the other side of the Apennines. In the head valley of the 
Molise, at Agnone, the legitmiate precursors of the Abruzzan 
vernaculars reappear {fedfa, fava, stufedte and -note, stufo, annojato, 
fed, fare ; chxezza, piazza, chiegne, piangere, cuene, cane ; puole, 
palo, pruote, prato, cuone, cane ; veire and vaxre, vero, moile, melo, 
and similarly voivc and vcive, vivo; deunc, dono, deuva, cloga , 
minaure, minore ; cuerpe, corpo, but cuolle). The iollowiM are pure 
Abruzzan examples, (i) From Bucchianico (Abruzzo Citeriore) : 

vivo; fvajg, re; allaure, allora; craune, corona circht, 
cercare; m&l^, male; grdnn^, grande; quenn^; but ‘nsultate, 
insiiltata ; shade, strada (where agam it is seen that the reduction 
of the d depends on the ijuality of the final unaccented vowel, and 
tliat it is not produced exclusively by f, which would give ri.se to a 
further reduction : scillaritc, scellcraii; umpire, impdn). (2) From 
Pvalola Peligna (Abruzzo Ulteriore II.) : mia ; 'nawre, onore ; 

'njuriHe, inguriata ; desperdte, disperata (alongside of vennecd, vendi- 
care). It almost api>ears that a continuity with Emihan ^ ought to be 
established across the Marches (where another irruption ol greater 


^ It should, hiwevor, l>e noticed that there seem to be examples 
of the /' from d in the southern dialects on the Tyrrhenian side : 
texts of Serrara dTschia give : mancetc, mangiuta, maretete, marj- 
tata, manneto, mandato; also ienno =Sca.p. tanno, allora. As to 
the diphthongs, we should not omit to mention that some of tliem 
are obviously of comparatively recent formation. Thus, examples 
from Cerignola, such as lfj>Qit^. oliveto. come from *olivitu (cf. Lecc^ 
leitu, Ac.), that is to sayi they are posterior to the phenomenon of^ 
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“ Italianity " has talccii place ; a third of more dubious origin has 
been indicated for Venice, ('. i) ; see Arch, ii 4^5 A negative 
characteristic for Abruizan is the al'wence of the change m the 
third syllable ol the combinations />/, bl, ft (into kj, ^ and the 
reason seems evident. Here the /»?. bj and /; themselves appear to 
be modern or of recent reduction—the ancient formulae somet^es 
occurring intact (as m the BerganiUvSC for Upper Italy), e.g. pldnje 
and aMngside ol pidnje, piagnere, wanghe alongside of 

bian^’ht, bianco (Fr Wane), ftiime and fvume alongside fiume, hume 
do the south of tlie Abruzzi begins and in the Abruzzi grows pro 
mment that contrast m regard to the tormulae alt aid (resolved in 
the Neapolitan and Sicilian into aut, &c , just as in the Piedmontese, 
&c ), by which the types aldare, altare, and call^, caido, are reached.^ 
For the rest, when the c6ndition and connexions of the vowel svstem 
still retained by so large a proportion oi the dialects of the eastern 
versant of the Neapolitan Apennines, and the difference which 
exists in rcgartl to the preservation of the unaccenlctl vowels between 
the Ligurian an<l the Gallo Italic forms of speecli on the other 
versant of the northern Apennines, are considered, orft cannot fail 
to see how much justice there is in the longitiuiinal or AjH*nninian 
partition of the Italian dialects indicated by Dante.—But, to con¬ 
tinue, in the Basilicata, which drams into the Gulf of Taranto, and 
mav be said to he within the Apeunmes, not only i.s the elision of 
final unaccented vowels a prevailing characteristic : there are also 
frequent elisions ol the unaccented vowels within the word. Thus 
at Matera • sintenn la femn chessa sentemlo la lemma questa 
cosa; disprdf, di.sperata; at Saponara (.li (inimento iiomtm' 
i-alraii, uoinini scellerati; mnetta, vendetta —But even if we return 
to the Mediterranean versant an<l, leaving the Sicilian type of the 
Ualabrias, retrace our steps till we pass into the Neapolitan pure 
and simple, w.- lin<) that even in Naples the nnar.cenled final vowels 
behave badly, the labial turning to f {biellf, l»ello) and even the a 
{bclld) being greatly weakened. And here occurs a Palaeo-ltahc 
instance wlinrh worth mention while Latin was accustomed to 
drop the w of Us nominative only in presence of r [geney from •gener- 
u s, vtr from *vir*u s ; cf the luscan or Italian ajiocojjdted forms 
■*--venere, /rnwer — vennero, Ac). Oscan and Umbrian go much 
farther: Oscan, lunv —*hort-iis, Lat. hortus , Umbr />i^iar, piatus ; 
emps, empties, Ax. In Umbrian inscriptions we find m alternating 
with the a of the noiii. sing. fern, and plur neut In complete 
contrast with the Sicilian vocalism is the Neapolitan e for unaccenleil 
and particularly final 2 of the Latin and Noo-Latin or Italian phases 
(c » V 2 ent\ vieni : cl, infra), to say nothing further of fhe regular 
dijilithongization, within certain limits, ol accented c or <> in position 
{apinif, aperto, fern aperia ; muortf,, morto, feiii. morla, Ac,).— 
In the qiiasi-morjdiological domain it is to be noted how the Siculo- 
Calabrian u for the ancient d and f/, and the Siculo-Calabrian i for 
the ancient /. are also .still found m the Neapolitan, and, in parti¬ 
cular, that they alternate with 0 aiul e in a manner that is determined 
by the dillerenco of termination. 'J'hus losetorc, cuciton*, pi. co’icture 
[i.c. coseturi, the -1 j)iis,siug into c in kwping with the Neapolitan 
characteristic already mentioned); lial. rosso, -i ; rosita ~e, 

llal rn.ssa -e . node, no<'e, pi. uu 6 rcrviie, io credo; cridc (•cridi), 
tu credi ; cvedr. egli erode ; nigrf, but net/ta. 

Passing now to a cursory mention of purely morphological pheno¬ 
mena, wx begin with that iomi which is referred to the Latin plu- 
pridect (see A. i. B. j), but which here too performs the functions of 
the condifional. Kxamjdcs from the living dialects of (1) Calabria 
Citenore are fiuc.ru, larei (C-astrovillari) ; tu ie la foUcvrCy tu te 
I'acolleresti (Cosenza) ; I'aUcttira, I’accetlerebbe (GrimakU) ; and 
troni those of (2) the Abruzzi, vuler’, vorrei (Catitclli) ; dive, darei 
(Atessa) , candhe, canterei. For the dialect.s of the Abruzzi, we 
can chc?ck our observations by examples from the oldest chronicle 
of .Aquila, as wow habvra lasstUo, non avrebbe lasciato (sir, iHo) 
(cf. mgava, Ital. uegherei. In old MS. of the Marches). There are 
some interesting remains (more 01 loss corrupted both in form and 
usage) of ancient consonantal temiiimtion.s which have not yet 
been sufficiently studied ; s' incamaviU, s’ incancava, -abat (Basili¬ 
cata, Senise) : ebbili, ebbe {ib.) ; aviad.i, aveva (Calabria, Grimaldi) ; 
aryivaudi, amvo (i^.). The last example also gives the ~au of 
the 3rd pers. sing. perl, of the first conjugation, which still occurs in 
Sicily and between the horns of the Neapolitan mainland. In the 
Abruzzi (and in the Ascoliin district) the 3rd person of fhe plural 
is in process of disapp<‘aring (the -no ha\’ing fallen away and the 
preceding vowel Ix'ing <ibsciired), and its function is assumed by 
the 3rd person singular , cl. C. i.^ The explanation of the Nea- 
vowcl change by which flic formula c-u liecamc i-u. And, still in 
the same dialect, in an example like creta, the ej .seems perhaps 

to be recent, for the reason that another 1 -, derived from an original 
i (Lat. f), is treated in the same way {p^jte, piede, &c ). As to 
examples from Agnone like puolc, oalo, there still exists a plural 
pj£le which jiomts to the phase *palo 

^ We should here mention that callu is also found in the \’oia- 
bolano Sinhano, and further occurs in Capitanata. 

* This is derived in reality' from the Latin termination -«wf, 
which is reduced phonetically to a phenomenon not confined to 
the Abruzzi; cf. facctu, Ital. fanno, Lat. faciuni, at Norcia ; crisriu, 
Ital. cre.scono, Lat. cre:iruni, Ac., at Rich. And examples are also 
#to be found in ancient Tuscan. 


politan forms songhe, io sono, cssi sono, dongh^y io do, stonghf, io sto, 
as also of the enclitic of the 2nd person plural which exists, e.g. in 
the Sicil. avissivu, Neap, avistev^, avestc, has been correctly given 
more tlian once. It may be remarked in conclusion that this Neo- 
Latin #*egion keeps company with the Rumanian in maintafuing in 
large use the -ora denved from the ancient neuter plurals of tlie 
type tempara: Sicil. jdiura, giuochi; Calabr. niduray Abruzz. 
ulderCy nidi, Neap, drtola (- -ra), octi, Capitanata dcure, aglii, Apulian 
armdrre (Tarantine’ar^rfrfiri), uccelli, Ac. It is in tnis region, and 
more particularly in Capua, that we can trace the first appearance 
of what can definitely w cz^led Italian, as shown in a Latin legal 
document of the year 960 (sae co kelle terre per kelle ftni qui /a contene 
trenta anni le possettc parte Sancti Benedicti, Ital. " so che quelle terre 
per quci connni die qui conticnc treut 'anni Ic possedette la parte 
di S. Benedetto "), and belongs more precisely to Capua. The 
so-called Carta Rossanac (Calabria), written in a mixture of I-Atin 
and \Tilgar tongne, belongs to the first decades of the 12th century ; 
while a document of Fondi (Campania) in the vulgar tongue goes 
back to tlie last decades of the same century. Neapolitan docu¬ 
ments do not become abundant till the 1.4th century. The same 
is true of the Abruzzi and of Apulia; in the case of tlie latter the 
date should perhaps be put even later. 

4. Thalerts of Umbria, the Marches and the Province of Rome .— 
The phenomci\a characteristic of the Gallo-ltalian dialects can Ik* 
traced in the northern Marches in the dialects not only of the pro¬ 
vinces of Pesaro and Urbino {Arch. gloU. ii. 444), wtcrc wc note 
also the constant droppmg of the final vow»els, strong elisions of 
accented and unaccented vowels, the suffix -ariu becoming -h, Ac., 
but also as far as Ancona and Ix'yond. As in Ancona, the double 
con.sonants are reduced to single ones; there are strong elision.s 
[hYcta, Ital. berretta; blin, Ital. belhno ; pgurtc, Ital. " figurati ” ; 
vevmne, Ital. verme, “ vermine,” Ac ) , the -k- becomes g ; the 5, .L 
-At Jesi and -k- become d and g, and the g is also found at Fabriano, 
though here it is modified in the Southern lashion (spia- spiga, 
Ital. spica). Kxamples are also found of the droppmg of -d- primary 
between ^■owels : I’csaran rdna, Ital. radica ; Fabr. pco, Ttal. piede, 
which are noteworthy in that they indicate an isolated Gallo- 
Itahan phenomenon, w’luch is further traceable in ITmbria [peacchia — 
I»ed-, Ital. orma ; rdica and rairc, Ital. radice ; tnibio, Ital. torbido ; 
frdi to, Ital. fracido ; at Rioti also the dropping of the -d- is normal: 
iro, Ital. vedo; ftaUf, Ital. fidato, Ac. ; and here too is found the 
dropping of initial d for .syntactical reasons : Ital. dento, from 

lu [dll'nic). According to some scholars of the Marches, the / for a 
also extends as far as Ancona, and it is certainly conlinued from 
the north, though it is j)rcci.selv in the territorv of the Marches that 
Gallo-ltalian anri Abru//an come into contact. 'J’hc southern 
part of the Marches (the basiti ol the 'Ironto), after all, is Abruzzan 
111 character. But the Abruzzan or Southern phenomena m general 
arc widely diffused throughout the whole of th<* region comprising 
the Marches, Umbria, Lalium and Aquila (lor the territory of 
.Aquila, belonging as it does both geographically and politically 
to the Abruzzi, is also attached linguistically to this group], which 
with regard to certain phenomena includes also tlial part ol i uscany 
lying to the south of the southern Ombronc. Further, the Tuscan 
dialect strictly so called sends into the Marches a lew of its char¬ 
acteristics, and thus at Arcevia we have the pronunciation of -t'- 
betw'een vowels as 5 [ftWme’uv, Ital. forbid),'* and .Ancona has no 
changes of tonic vowels dctcniiined by the final vowel. Again, 
Umbna and the Sabine temtory, and some parts of the Roman 
territory, are connected with Tuscany by the plienomenon of -ajo for 
-amt (wo/Tj/a7o, Ital. mugnaio, Ac ). But, to come to the Alwuzzan- 
vSouthem phenomena, we should note that the Ahniz/an // h>r Id 
extends into the central region (Norcia: callu, caido; Rome 
ariscalla, n.scalda ; the phenomenon, however, occurs also in Corsica); 
and the assimilation of nd into nn, and of mb into mm stretches 
through Umbria, tlie Marches and Rome, and even crovsses from 
the Ronictn j»rovirice into southern Tuscany (Rieti • quanno, quando ; 
Spoleto : comannava, comandava : Assisi: piagnenno, piangendo ; 
Sansev'erino Marches : piagnenne, 'mmece, invece (iml>ece) ; Fabri¬ 
ano : vennciasse, vemdicarsi; Osimo: monno, mondo; Rome* 
fronna, fronchi; ptommo, piombo ; Pitigliano (I'uscany) : quanno, 
piagncnno) It is curious to note, side by side with this phenomenon, 
m the same districts, that of nd for nn, which we still find and which 
was more common in the past [affando, affanno, Ac., see Zeitschrzft 
fur roman. Philol. xxii. 510). Even the diphthongs of the e and the 
0 in position are largely represented. F.xamples are—at Nfircia, 
Uempi, uoccki, stuortu ; Assisi and Fabriano : liempo ; Orvieto: 
tiempOy fterra, le tuorte, li torti, and even duonna. The change of 
proconsonantal I into r, so frequent throughout this region, and 
particularly cliaracteristic oi Rome, is a phenomenon common to 
the Aquilan dialect. Similar facts might be adduced in abundance. 
And it is to l>e noted that the features common to Umbro-Roman 
and the Neapolitan dialects must have been more numerous in the 
past, as this was the region where the Tuscan current met the 
.southern, and by reason of its superior culture gradually galhed the 


* [This resolution of -d- by i, or bv a sound very near to is, how’- 
ever, a Roman phenomenon, found in .some parts of Apulia (Mol- 
fettesc lausre, luce, Ac.), and also heard in parts of Sicily). 
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lima; metica. Ital. mollica, iirtj, Ital. belli, bello, in vulgar Latin 
hdlu : bfut bella. bella, &c.). Tlie pbonolog^l connexions bt^een 
the Northern Umbriau, the Aretine, and the GaUo-ltaJk type have 
aiready lieen indicated (B. 2). In whaf relates to morphology, the 
-orno of the trd pers. plur. of the p^-rfect of the first conjugation has 
been pointed out as an essential peculiarity of the Umbro-Roman 
territory; but even this it shares with the Aquiia vernaculars, 
wliich, moreover, extend it to the other conjugations ^mdrne, 
Hmdrono, &c.), exactly like the -6 of the 3ft pcrsim singular. Further, 
this termination is found also in the Tuscan dialects. 

Throiighoutalmost the whole district should be noted the distinction 
between the masculine and neuter substantive, expressed by means of 
the article, the distinction bei^ that the neuter subs'tantiye has an 
abstract and indeterminate signification ; e.g. at S. Gmesio, in the 
Marches, lu pesce, but to pesce, of fish in general, as food, &c.; at ^ra 
fe witrf, the sheet of glass, hut ff wHrf, glass, the material, originaJ 
sulistance.'^ As to the inflection of verbs, there is in the ancient texts 
of the region a notable prevalence of perfect form in the formation 
of the imperfect conjunctive; iolzesse, Ital. togliessc; sostenesse, ItaJ. 
sostenesse ; conuhbesseyo, Ital. conoscessero, See. In the northern 
Marches, we should note the preposition in, Ital. con (,io ha, Ital con 
lei), going back to a type .similar to that of the Ital. " con-csso." 

In a large part of Itobria an m or ( is prehxed to the sign 
ol the dative . f-n f«, a lui; m-al re, al re ; •' which must be the 
remains of the auxihary prepositions int(u.<), a{m)pud, cf. Prov. 
amb, am (cf. Arch. ii. 444 44f'). By means of the series cfl 
Ferugine texts this group of dialects may be traced back with 
confidence to the 13th century ; and to tins region should also 
belong a " Conlessioii," hall Latin hall vernacular, dating Irom 
about the 11th cenlurv, edited and annotated by Flcchia (Arch. 
vii 121 scpi) The “ chronicle " of Monaldeschi has been already 
mentioned. The MSS. of the Marches go back to the beginning of 
the 13th century and perhaps still fiirUicr back. For Roman (see 
Monaci, Rendu\ deWAuad. del Limet, xvi. 103 sqq.) tliere is a short 
inscription ol the illh century. To the 13th century belongs the 
Liber hi^ioriarv.ni Ihitnuncritni (Moiia.ci, Archivio della Soexetd foni 
(it storia patna, xii. : and also, Rendu dn Lincet, i 94 sqq ), and 
to the first half of the .same centun- the Rarmole votgan of Rainen 
da Perugia (Monaci, ih., xiv. 208 sqip). There arc more abundant 
texts for all iiarts of llirs distru t in the 14th century, to winch also 
Inilon^b the Cfonua Aquilana of Buc.cio cti Kanallo, republished by 
l>e Hartholomaeis (Kome, TO07), 

D. Tuscan, and the Literary Language of the Italians. 

We have now only to deal with the Tuscan territory'. It is 
bounded on the W. by the sea. To the north it terminates with 
the Apennines ; for Romagna Toscana, the strip of rountry on 
the Adriatic versant which belongs to it administratively, is 
assigned to Emilia as regards dialect. In the north-west also 
Ihe Emilian presses on the Tuscan, extending as it does down the 
Mediterranean slope of the Apennines in Lunigiana and Garfag- 
nanu. Intrusions which may be called Emilian have also been 
noted to the west of the Apennine.s in the dLslricl where the 
Amo and the Tiber lake their rise (Aretine dialects); and it has 
lieen seen how thence to the sea the Umbrian and Roman 
dialert.s surround the Tuscan. Such are the narrow limits of the 
'■ promised land " of the language which has succeeded tmd was 
worthy to succeed Latin in the history of Italian culture and 

' There is fliercfore nothing .surprising in the fact that, for 
example, the chronicle ol Monaldeschi of Orvieto (14th century) 
should indicate a form of .speech of which Muratori remarks : 

" Romanis tunc familiaris, nimirum quae in tionnullis accedebat ad 
Neapohtanam scu i-ocibiis seu pronuiitiationc." The all into att. 
tic (aitra, mailo), ivhicli occur in the well-known I’lfa dr Cola di 
Runzo, examples of wluch can also be found in .some comers of the 
Marches, and of winch there are also a lew traces in laitinm, also 
shows .'tbruzzaii alliiiity. The phenomenon occurs also, however, 
m Emilian and Tuscan. 

A distinction lietweeii the masculine and the neuter article can 
also be noticed at Naples and elsewhere in the southern region, 
where it sometimes occurs that the initial consonant of the sub¬ 
stantive IB diflerently determined acconling as the substantive itself 
is conceived as masculine or neuter ; thus at Naples, neut. to hero, 
niasc to vero, " il vero," &c.; at Ccrigiiola (Capitanata), u mmigghi^, 
" il meglio *' side by side with « moisf " il mese." The difference is 
evidently to be explained by the facl that the neuter article originally 
ended in a consonant (-d or ~c ?; see Merlo, Zeitschrifi ftir romaai. 
Rhilol. Jkx. 449), which was then assimilated to the initial letter 
of the substantive, while the masculine article ended m a vowel. 

“ This second prefix is common to the opposite valley of the 
Metauro, and appears farther south m the form of me ,—Camenno : 
me lu pettu, nel petto, me lu Seppurgru, al Sepolcro. 


civilization,—the land which comprises Florence, Siena, Lucca 
and Pisa. TEe Tuscan type may be best described by the 
'negative method. There do not exist in it, on the one hand, any 
of those phenomena by which the other dialectal tjye.s of Italy 
maitiy difier from the Latin base (such as frequent 

elision of unaccented vowels; Aa■=§»«; f**)? ; isn.^n<i^ See.) 
nor, on the other hand, is there any series of alterations of the 
Latin base peculiar to the Tuscan. This twofold negative 
description may further serve for the Tuscan or literary Italian 
as contrasted with all the other Neo-Latin languages; indeed, 
even where the Tuscan has a tendency to alterations common to 
other types of the family, it shows itself more sober and self- 
denying—as may be setm in the reduction of the I between 
vowels into or of c (k) between vowels into j, which in Italian 
affects only » small part of the lexical series, while in Provencal 
or Spanish it may be said to pervade the whole (e.g. Prov. and 
Span, mudar, Ital. mutate-, Prov. segur. Span, segwro, Ital. 
sieuro). It may consec|uently be affirmed without any partiality 
that, m respect to historical nobility, the Italian not only holds 
the first rank among Neo-Latin languages, hut almost constitutes 
an intermediate grade between tlie ancient or Latin and the 
modem or Romance. What has just been .said about the Tuscan, 
as compared with the other dialectal tyjjes of Italy, does not, 
however, preclude the fact tliat in the various Tuscan veins, 
and especially in the plebeian forms of speech, there occur 
particular instances of phonetic decay ; but these must of 
necessity be ignored in so brief a sketch as the present. We 
shall confine ourselves to noting—whet has a wide territorial 
diffusion- the reduction of c (k) between vowels to a mere 
breathing (e.g. fuoho, fuoco, but porco), or even its complete 
elision ; the same phenomenon occurs also between word and 
word (e.g. la hasa, but w casa), thus illustrating anew that 
syntactic clas.s of phonetic alterations, either qualitative or 
quantitative, conspicuous in this region, also, which lias been 
already discussed for insular and southern Italy (B- 2 ; C. 2, 3), 
and could be exemplified for the Roman region as well (C. 4). 
As regards one or two individual phenomena, it must also be 
confessed that the Tuscan or literary Italian is not .so well 
piesert'cd as some other Neo-Latin tongues. Thus, French 
always keeps in the beginning of words the Latin formulae cl, 
pi, fi {clef, plaistr, fleur, in contrast with the Italian chiavc, 
ptacere, fiore ); but the Italian makes up for this by the greater 
vigour with which it is wont to resolve the same formula within 
the words, and by the greater symmetry thus produced between- 
the two series (in opposition to the I'rench clef, clave, we have, 
for example, the French <etl, oclo; whereas, in the Italian, 
chiave and acchio correspond to each other). The Italian as 
well as the Rumanian has lost the ancient sibilant at the end 
(-S of the plurals, of the nominative singular, of the 2nd persons, 
&c.), which throughout the rest of the Romance area has been 
preserved more or less tenaciously ; and consequently it stands 
lower than old Provencal and old French, as far as true declension 
or, more precisely, Uie functional di.stinction between the forms 
of the casus rectus and the casus obliquus is concerned. Bui 
even in litis respect the superiority of French and Provencal 
has proved merely transitory, and in their modern condition 
all the Neo-Latin forms of .speech are generally surpassed by 
Italian even as regards the pure grammatical consistency of Uie 
noun. In conjugation Tuscan has lost that tense which for the 
sake of brevity we shall continue to call the pluperfect indi^tive ; 
thouirh it stiU survives outside of Italy and in other dialectal 

typesof Italy itself(C.3A; cf. B. 2). It has aEo lost the 
exactum, or perfect subjunctive, which is found m Spanish rad 
Rumanian. But no one would on that account maintain that 
the Italian conjugation is less truly Latin than the bpamsh, 
tlie Rumanian, or that of ray other Neo-Latm language. It 
is, on the contraf\, by far the most distinctively Latin as regards 
the tradition both of form and function, although many effects 
of the principle of analogy are to be observed, sometimes common 
to Italian with the other Neo-Latin languages and sometimes 


^Thtwe whoTild it hard to believe in the ethnological explanation 
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of linguistic varieties ought to be convinced by any example 
so clear as that which Italy presents in the difference between 
the Tuscan or purely Italian tt’pe on the one side and the Gallo- 
Italic on the other. The names in this instance correspond 
exactly to the facts of the case. For the Gallo-Italic on efther 
side otthe»AJps is evidently nothing else than a modification— 
varying in degree, but always very great—of the vulgar latin, 
due to the reaction of the language or rather the oral tendencies 
of the Celts who succumbed to the Roman civilization. In 
other words, the case is one of new ethnic individualities arising 
from the fusion of two national entities, one of which, numerically 
more or less weak, is so far victorious that its speech is adopted, 
while the other succeeds in adapting that speech to its own habits 
of utterance. Genuine Italian, on the other hand, is not the 
result of the combination or conflict of the vulgar Latin with other 
tongues, but is the pure development of this alone. In other 
words, the case is that of an ancient national fusion in which 
vulgar L^in itself originated. Here that is native which in the 
other case was intrusive. This greater purity of constitution 
gives the language a persistency which approaches permanent 
stabilit)’. rjicrc is no Old Italian to oppose to Modern Italian 
in the same sense as we have an Old French to oppose to a 
Modern French. It is true that in the old French writers, and 
even in the writers who used the dialects of Upper Italy, there 
was a tendency to bring back the popular forms to their ancient 
dignitv ; and it is true also that the Tuscan or literary Italian 
has sulTercd from the changes of centuries; but nevertheless it 
remains undoubted that in the former cases we have to deal with 
general transformations between old and new, while in the latter 
it is evident that the language of Dante continues to be the 
Italian of modern speech and literature. This character of 
invariability has thus been in direct proportion to the purity of 
Its Latin origin, while, on the contrary, where popular Latin has 
been adopted by peoples of foreign speech, the elaboration which 
it has undergone along the lines of their oral tendencies becomes 
always the greater the farther we get away from the point at 
which the Latin reached them,—in proportion, that is, to the 
time and space through which it has been transmitted in these 
foreign mouths.' 

As for the primitive seat of the literary language of Italy, not 
only must it be regarded as confined within the limits of tltat 
narrower Tuscany already described ; strictly speaking, it must 
be identified with the city of Florence alone. Leaving out of 
account, therefore, a small number of words Ixirrowcd from other 
Italian dialects,as a certain number have naturally been borrowed 
from foreign tongues, it may be said that all that was not Tuscan 
was eliminated from the literary form of speech. If we go back 
to the time of Dante, we find, throughout almost all the dialects of 
the mainland with the exception of Tuscan, the change of vowels 
between singular and plural seen in pane, paisi; queUo, qmllt ; 
(more, amuri (see B. i ; ('. 3 b ): but the literary language 
knows nothing at all of such a phenomenon, because it was 
unknown to the Tuscan region. But in Tuscan itself there were | 
differences between Florentine and non-Florentine; in Florentine, 
c.g. it was and is usual to say unlo, puntn, punto, while the non- ' 
Florentine had it onto, gionto, ponio, (Lat. unctii, &c.); at ' 
I'lorence they say piazza, mezzo, while elsewhere (at Lucca, I'isa) 
they say or used to say, piassa, meiio. Now, it is precisely the 
Florentine forms which alone have currency in the literary 
language. 

In the ancient compositions in the vulgar tongue, especially in 
poetry, non-Tuscan authors on the one hand accommodated 
their own dialect to the analogy of that which they felt to be the 
purest representative of the language of ancient Roman culture, 
while the Tuscan authors in their turn did not refuse to adopt 
the forms which had received the rights of citizenship from the 

' A complete analogy is afforded by the history of the Aryan or , 
Sanskrit language in India, which in space and time shows always 
more and more strongly the reaction of the oral tendencies of the 
almriginal races on whom it ha.s been imposed. Thus the Pali pre¬ 
sents the ancient .Vryan organism in a condition analogous to that of 
• the oldest French, and the Prakrit of the Dramas, on the other liand, 
in a condition like that of modern French. 


literary celebrities of other parts of Italy, It was this state of 
matters which gave rise in past times torthe numerous disputes 
about the true fatherland and origin of the literary language of 
the^lians. But these have been deprived of all right to<exist by 
the scientific investigation of the history' of that language, if 
the older Italian poetry' assumed or maintained forms alien to 
Tuscan speech, these forms wer6 afterwards gradually eliminated, 
and the field was left to those which were purely Tuscan and 
indeed purely Florentine., And thus it remains absolutely true 
that, so far as phonetics, morphology, rudimental syntax, and in 
short the whole character and material of words and sentences 
are concerned, there is no literary language of Europe that is 
more thoroughly characterized by homogeneity and oneness, as 
if it had come forth in a single cast fiom the furnace, than the 
Italian. 

But on the other hand it remains equally true that, so far us 
concerns a living confidence and uniformity in the use and style 
of the literary language—that is, of this Tuscan nr Florentine 
material called to nourish the civilization and culture of all the 
Italians—the case is not a little altered, and the Italian nation 
appears to enjoy less fortunate conditions than other nations of 
Europe. Modern Italy had no glowing centre for the life of the 
whole nation into which and out of which the collective thought 
and language could be poured in ceaseless current for all and by 
all. Florence has not been Paris. Territorial contiguity and the 
little difference of the local dialect facilitated in the modern 
Rome the elevation of the language of conversation to a level 
with the literary language that came from Tuscany. A form of 
speech was thus produced which, though certainly destitute of 
the grace and the abundant flexibility of the Florentine, gives 
a good idea of what the dialect of a city Ix'comes when it makes 
itself the language of a nation that is ripening its civilization in 
many and dissimilar centres. In such a case the dialect loses its 
slang and petty localisms, and at the same time also somewhat 
of its freshness; but it learns to express with more conseious 
sobriety and with more assured dignity the thought and the 
feeling of the various jieoplcs which are fused in one national 
life. But what took place readily in Rome could not with eriual 
case happen in districts whose dialects were far removed from 
the Tuscan. In Piedmont, for example, or in Lombardy, the 
language of conversation did not correspond with the language ot 
books, and the latter accordingly became artificial and laboured. 
Poetry was least affected by these unfortunate conditions ; for 
poetry may work well with a multiform language, where the need 
and the stimulus of the author’s mdividuality assert thcmseb'cs 
more strongly. But prose suffered immensely, and the Italians 
had good cause to envy the spontaneity and confidence of foreign 
literatures—of the French more particularly. In this reasonalile 
envy lay the justification and the strength ot the Manzoni 
school, which aimed at that absolute naturalness of the 
lilcrary language, that absolute identity between the language 
of conversation and that of books, which the bulk of the 
Italians eould reach and maintain only by n.aturalizing them¬ 
selves in the living speech of modern Florence. The revolt of 
Manzoni against artificiality and mannerism in language and 
stv’le was worthy of his genius, and has been largely fruitful. 
But the historical difference between the case of France (with the 
colloquial language of Paris) and that of Italy (with the colloquial 
language of Florence) implies more than one diflicultv ot 
principle ; in the latter case there is sought to be produced by 
delilterate effort of the literati what in the former has been and 
remains the necessary and spontaneous product of the entire 
civilization. Manzoni's theories too easily lent themselves to 
deplorable exaggerations ; men fell into a new artificiality, a 
manner of writing which might be called vulgar and almost slangy. 
The remedy for this must lie in the regulating power of the labour 
of the now regenerate Italian intellect,—a labour ever growing 
wider in its scope, more assiduous and more thoroughly^nited. 

The most ancient document in the Tuscan dialect is a very 
short fragment of a jongleur’s song (12th century ; see Monaei, 
Crestomazia, g-io). After that there is nothing till the 13th 
century. P. Santini has published the important and fairly 
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numerous fragments of a book of notes of some Florentine 
bankers, of the year Ian. About the middle of the century, our 
attention is arrested by the Memoriali of the Sienese Mata^a di 
SpineOo, To 1278 belongs the MS. in which is preser^fed the 
Pistojan version of the Traiiaii morali of Albertano, which we 
owe to Sofredi del Grathia. Ttje Riccardian Tristanof published 
and annotated by E. G. Parodi, seems to belong to the end of the 
13th and beginning of the 14th centuries. I^)r other 13th- 
century writings see Monaci, op. tit. 31-32, 4 ®, and Parodi, 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, x. 178-179. For the 
questiofl concerning language, see Ascoli, Arch. gloU. i. v. et 
.seq.; D’ Ovidio, Le Correzioni ai Promessi Sposi e la questione 
delta lingua, 4th cd. Naples, 1895. 

Literature. —S. I- Fernow in the third volume of his ROmiscke 
Studten (Zurich, 1806-1808) gave a good survey of the dialects of 
Italy. The dawn of rigorously scientific methods had not then 
appeared ; but Femow s view is wide and geni^._ Similar praise 
is due to Biondelli's work Sui diahtti gallo-tt(Uici (Milan, 1853), 
which, however, is still ignorant of Diez. .\ugust Fuchs, between 
Fernow and Biondelli, had made himself so far acquainted with the 
new methods : but his exploration {Vber die eogenannten unregel- 
mdseigen Zeiiworier in den romantschen Sprachen, nehst Andeuiungen 
Uher die wichtigsten rontanischen Mundarten. Berlin, 1840), though 
certainly of utility, was not very successful. Nor can the rapid 
survey of the Italian dialects given by Friedrich Diez be ranked 
among the happiest portions of his great masterpiece. Among the 
followers of Diez who distinguished themselves in this department 
the first outside of Italy were certainly Mussafia, a cautious and clear 
continuator of the ma.ster, and the singularly acute Hugo Schuchardt. 
Next came the Arcktvto gloUotagico ilahano (Turin, 1873 and onwards. 
Up to 1897 there were published 16 vots ). the lead in which was taken 
by Ascohand G. Flechia (d. 1892), who, together with the Dalmatian 
Adolf Mussafia (d. iqo6), may be looked upon as the founders of 
the study of lulian dialects, and who have applied to their writings 
a rigidly methodical procedure and a historical and comparative 
standard, which have borne the licst fruit. For historical studira 
dealing specially with the literary language, Nannucci, with his 
good judgment and breadth of view, led the way ; we need only 
mention here his Analid cntica del verbi ilaliani (Florence, 1844). 
But the new method was to show how much more it was to and 
did effect. When this movement on the part of the scholars men¬ 
tioned above became known, other enthusiasts soon joined them, 
and the . 4 rck. glotlologico developed into a school, which began to 
iiroduce many prominent works on language [among the first m 
order of date and merit may be mentioned " Gh Allotropi itaUani, 
by U. A. Canello (1887), eirch. glotl. lii. 285-419; and Le Oripni 
(fella lingua poelica tlahana. by N. Caix (d. 1882), (Florence, 1880)] 
and studies on the dialects. We shall here eninncrate those of i 
Ihcm which appear for one reason or another to have been the most 
notable But, so far as works of a more general nature are con¬ 
cerned, wc should first state that there have been other theorie,s as 
to llu* classification of the Italian dialects (sec also above the various 
notes on B i, 2 and C. 2) put forward by W. Meyer-Lubke (Zi>«- 
luhrung in das Stadium tier romanischen Sprachwissenschajt, Heidel¬ 
berg T901 ; pp 2T-22), and M Bartoli {Allilaltentsche Chresiomatkie. 
von P. 'Savi-Lopez und M BarMi. Strassburg, 1903, pp. 171 et seq. 
191 et seq., and the table at the end of the volume). W. Meyer- 
Liibke afterwards filled in details of the system which he had sketched 
in Grober's Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, i., 2nd ed. (i 9 <' 4 )' 
jip 69(1 et seq. And from the same author conies that masterly 
work the Ilc’ienische Grammatik (Tciiizig, 1890), where the language 
and its dialects are set out in one organic whole, just as they are 
jilaced together in the concise chapter devoted to Italian in the 
above-mentioned Grundriss (pji. 637 .seq.). We will now give the 

list from which we omit, however, the works quoted incidentally 
throughout the text: B. i o: Parodi, Arch, glotl. xiv. i sqq., 
XV I sqq xvi. 105 sqq. 333 sqq. ; Poesie in dial, tabbie.se del sec. 
XVII illustrate da E. G. Parodi (Spezia. 1904); Schfidel, Die Mundart 
von Ormea (Halle, 1903) ; Parodi, Sludj romanzi, fascic. v.; b: 
Giacomino, Arch, glatt.'xv. 403 sqq.; Toppino, xvi. 517 sqq ; 
Flechia, ib. xiv. ill sqq. ; Nigra, Miscell. Ascolt (Turin, 1901). 
247 sqq.; Renier, It Gelindo (Turin, 1896); Salviont, Re^iconti 
Istilato lomhardo, s. ii., vol. xxxvii. 522, .sqq.; c: Salvioni, FoneUca 
del dialetto di Milano (Turin, 1884); Studi di plot, romanra viii, 

I sqq.; Arch, glotl. ix. 188 sqq. xiii. 3.').5 : Pendte. 1 st. tomb. 

s. ii., vol. XXXV. 905 sqq. ; xxxix. 477 sqq.; 5®5 sqq. 569 sqq. 
603 sqq., xl. 719 sqq.; Hollettino storico della .Svizzera ilsunzp, 
xvii. and xviii.; Michael, Der Dialeht des Poschiavotals lUaWc, 
IQ05) ; V. Ettmayer, Bev^amaskische Alpenmundarten (Leipzig, 
1903); Romantsche Forschunf’eny xiii. 321 sqq. ; a: Mussafia, 
Darsitellung der roma^noUseken Mundart (Vienna, 187^) I 'I, 

/ Suonfecc. della CittH di Bologna (Turin 1889); Ungarelli, Vocah. 
del dial, bologn. con una xntroduzione di A. T^um f 

sulla morfologia del dialetto (Bologna, 1901) * II vialetio di 

Modena (Turin, 1905) ; Pull 6 , •’ Schizzo dei dialetti del Fngnano 
in V Apennino modenese, 673 sqq. (Rocca S. Casciano, 1895) , 


Piagnoli, Foneiica pavmigiana Turin, 1904) ; Rcstori^^ Hote foneHc)u 
sm parlan dell' alia valle di Macra (Iseghom, 1892); Goira, Zeii- 
schrift fUr romanische Philolo tCy xvi. 372 sqq.; xiv. 133 sqq.; 
NicoU, Studi di ploiogia romanza, viii. 197 sqq. B. 2: Hofmann, 
logudoresische und campidanestsche Mundart (Marburg, x885|; 
Wagner, Lautlehre der sildsardischen Mundarten (Malle a. S., 1907) ; 
Campus, Foneiica del dialetto logudorese (Turin, 190'!)*; Caarnerio, 
Arch. gloU. xiu. 125 sc^q., xiv. 131 sqq., 385 sqq. C. J : Rossi, 
Leitere di Messer Andrea Calnto ('lunn, 1888) ; Wendrincr, Die 
paduamsche Mundart Oei Jtiuzante (Breslau, 1889) ; Le Ritne di 
Bartolomeo Cavassico notaio bellunese della prtma metd del sec. xv%. 
con illustraz. e note dt i'. Cjum, e con tUusirationi hnguistxche t lessico 
a cura di C. Salvioni (2 vols., Bologna* 1893-1894); Gartner, 
Zeitsekr. fUr roman. Pkilol. xvi. 183 sqq., 3of> sqq.; Salvioni, Arch. 
gloU. xvi. 245 sejq.; Vidossich, sul dialetto tnesUno (Triest, 

1^1); Zeitschr. fur torn. Phil, xxvii. 749 sqq. ; Ascoli, Arch, glott. 
xiv. 325 sqq.; Schneller, Die romanischen Volksmundarten in 
Siidtirol, i. -^Gcra, 1870) ; von Slop, Die tridentinische Mundart 
(Klagcnfurt, 1888); Ive, / Dialetti ladino-veneit deW Isiria {Strass¬ 
burg, 1900). C. 2 ; Guamerio, Arch. gloU. xiii. 125 sqq., xiv. 131 
sqq., 385 sqq. C. 3 a: Wentrup-Pitr6, in Pitri*, Ftabe, novelle e 
racconii popolan stcihani, vol. i., pp. cxviii. sqq.; ^bneegans, 
Laute und Lautentwickelung des sicii. Dialektes (Strassburg, 1888); 
De Gregorio, Saggto di foneiica siciliana (Palermo, 1890); Pirandello, 
Laute und Lautentwickelung der Mundart von Girgenti (Halle, 1891) ; 
Cremona, Fonetica del Caltagironese (Acircale, 1895)^*; Swatangelq, 
Arch, glott. xvi. 479 sqq.; 1 -a Rosa, Saggt di morfologia stethana, i. 
Sostantivi (Noto, 1901); Salvioni, Rendu 1 st. lomb. s. ii., vol. xl. 
1046 sqq., 1106 sqq., 1145 sqq. ; h- Scerbo, Sul dialetto cala^o 
(Florence, 1886) ; Accattati's, Vocabolario del dial, calabrese (Cas- 
trovillari, 1895) ; Genlih, Fonetica del dialetto cosentino (Milan, 1^7); 
Wentrup, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der neapohtamschen Mundart 
(Wittenwrg, 1855); Subak, Die Konjugation im NeapoUtamschen 
(Vienna, 1897); Morosi, Arch, glott. iv. 117 sqq. ; De Noto, Appuntt 
di fonetica sul dial, di Taranto (Trani, 1897) ; Subak, Das Zeiiwort 
tn der Mundart von Parent (Brunn, 1897); Panareo, Fonetica del 
dial, dt Maghe d' Otranto (Milan, 1903) ; Nitti di Vito, II Dial, dt 
Ban, part i, “ Vocahsmo modenvo ” (Milan, i89()) ; Abbatescianni, 
Fonologia del dial, barese (Avellino, 1896) ; Zingarelli, Arch. gloU. 
XV. 83 sqq.. 220 sqq. ; Ziccardi, .Studi gloUologtct, iv. 171 sqq.; 
1 >‘ Ovidio, Arch. gloU. iv. 145 sqq., 403 sqq.; Finamorc, Voc(d>olario 
dell' U 50 abruzzese (2iid ed., Cit^ di Castello, 1893) ; RoUin, Mitiei- 
lung XIV. dev Ovsellschaft zur Forderung deutscher Wtssensekaft, 
Kunst und Literaiur in Bohmen (Prague, 1901) ; l)e LoUis, Arch, 
glott. xii. I sqq , 187 sqq. ; Miscell. Ascoli, 275 vSCiq. ; Savini, La 
(irammatica e tl lesstco del dial, teramano (Turin, 1881). C. 4 : Merlo, 
Zeitschr. f. roman. Phil., xxx. ii sqq., 438 sqq., xxxi. 157 sqq.; 
E. Monaci (notes on old Roman), Rendic. (let Lincei, Feb. 2ist, 1892, 
p. 94 sqq.; Kossi-Cas^, BoUett. dt stor. patria degli Abruzzt, vi.; 
Crocioni, Mt.scell. Monaci, pp. 429 sqq ; Ceci, Arch, glott. **^7 
sqq.; Parodi, ib. xiii. 299 .sqq. ; Campanclii, Fonetica del dial. 
reiUino (Turin, i89(>) ; Verga, Sonetii e altre poesie di R. Torellt tn 
dial, perugino (Milan, 1895) ; Bianchi, II Dialetto e la etnografia dt 
Cittd di Castello (Citta di Castello, 1888); Neumann - Spallart, 
Zeitschrift fur roman. Phil, xxviii 273 sqq-i 45 ° ^ 

Beitrage zur Charakteristik des Dialektes der Marche (Halle a. 

1907) ; Crocioni, Studi dt fit. rom , ix. O17 sqq- ; Studi romanzi, 
ia.se r 113 sqq-t Arcevta (Rome, 1906) ; Lmdtetroro, 

Studi'romansi, fasc. 50, 237 > Crocioni. ib. 27 sqq, V. : Parodi, 

Romania, xviii.; Schwenkc. De dialecto quae carmimbus popularity 
I tuscanxcis a Ttgno editis coniineiur (Leipzig, 1872) ; Picn, Arch, 
elott. xii. 107 sqq., 141 sqq . lOi s(jq. ; Miscell. Caix-Canello, 305 
sqq.; Xotc sul dialetto aretino (Fisa. 1S80) ; Zeitschr. 

Pkilol. xxviii. i6r sqq.; Salvioni, Arch, glott. xvi. 395 sqq. ; Hirscn, 
Zeitschrift f. rom. Phlol. ix. 513 t” 

searches on the etymology of all the lialian dialects, but chitfly of 
those of Northern'Italy, the Beiirag zur Kunde der nordtfaltemschen 
Mundarten im XV. Jahrhilndcri of Ad. Mussafia (Vienna, 1873) and 
the Postille etimohgiche of Giov. Flechia {Arch, glott. u., ui) of 
the greatest importance. Biondelli's book is of no 
for the numerous translations which it contains of the 
Son into Lombard, Piedmontese and Lmihan dialects. A djalofiiie 
translated into the vernaculars of all parts of Italy will be ^ounc^ 
Zuccagni Orlandini's Raccolta dt dialetti itahant con lUustr^^t 
etnologiche (Florence, 1804)- And every dia ectal dwis.on 
antly represented in a series of versions of a of Boc¬ 

caccio, which Papanti has published under the title I Parian 
italiani in Certaldo, &c. (Leghorn. 1875). . , 

FA very valuable and rich collection of dialectal essays on the 
most ancLt documents for all parts of Italy 
Crestomazia itahana dei primt secolt of E. Monaci 
j 889-1897); see •Iso in the A Itiialient.^^che Chrestomathte of P. Savj- 
Lopez and M. Bartoli (Strassburg, i 9 <' 3 )-] ^ ) 

ITALIAN LITEHATURE. i. Origins.—One characteristic fact 
distinguishes the Italy of the middle ages with regard to its in¬ 
tellectual conditions—the tenacity with which the Latin tradition 
clung to life (see Latin). At the end of the 5th century the 
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northern conquerors invaded Italy. The Roman world crumbled 
to pieces. A new kingdom arose at Ravenna under Theodoric, 
and there learning was not extinguished. Tlic liberal arts 
flourished, the very Gothic kings surrounded themselves Vi'ith 
masters of rhetoric and of grammar. The names of Cassiodorus, 
of Boetffc, of Symmachus, are enough to show how Latin thought 
maintained its power amidst the political effaceraent of the 
Roman empire. And this thought held its ground throughout 
the subsequent ages and events. Thus, while elsewhere all 
culture had died out, there still remained in Italy some schools 
of laymen,' and some really extraordinary men were educated 
in them, such as Eniuidiiis, a poet more pagan tlian Christian, 
Arator, Fortunatus, Veiuintius Jovannicius, Felix the gram- 
mari.an, IVler of Pisa, Pauliniis of Aqiiileia and many others, 
in all of whom we notice a contrast between the barbarous age 
they lived in and their aspiration towards a eulture that should 
reunite them to the classical literature of Rome. 'I'he Tt.olians 
never had mueh love for theological studies, and those who were 
addicted to them preferred Pans to Italy. It was something 
more jiractinal, more positive, that had attraction for the Italians, 
and especially the study of Roman law. This zeal for the study 
of jurisprudence furthered the establishment of the medieval 
universities of Bologna, Padua, Vieeiiza, Naples, Salerno, Modena 
and Parma; and these, in their turn, helped to spread eulture, 
and to prepare the ground in wliich the new vernaeular Irterature 
was afterwards to be developed. The tenacity of classical 
traditions, the affection for the memories of Rome, the pre¬ 
occupation with political interests, particularly shown in the 
wars of the Lombard communes against the empire of the 
Hohenstaiifens, a spirit more naturally inclined to practice 
than to theory—all this had a powerful iiiflueurc on the fate of 
Italian literature. Italy was wanting in tliut combination of 
conditions from which the spontaneous life of a people .springs. 
This was chiefly owing to the fact that the history of the Italians 
never underwent interruption, -no foreign nation having come 
in to change them and make them ymmg again. That childlike 
state of mind and heart, which in other Latin races, as well as 
in the Germanic, was such a deep source of poetic inspiration, 
was almost utterly wanting in the Italians, who were always 
much drawn to history and very little to nature ; so, while 
legends, tales, epic poems, satires, were appearing and spreading 
on idl sides, Italy was either quite a stranger to this movement 
or took a peculiar part in it. We know, for example, what the 
Trojan traditions were in the middle ages ; and we should have 
thought that in Italy—in the country of Rome, retaining the 
memory of Aeneas and Virgil—they would haie been specially 
developed, for it was from Virgil that the medieval sympathy 
for the conquered of Troy was derived. In fact, however, it 
wks not so. A strange book made its appearance in Europe, 
no one quite knows when, the Historia de exridio Trojae, which 
purported to have been written by a certain Dares the Phrygian, 
an eye-witness of the Trojan war. In the middle ages this book 
Wits the basis of many literary labours. Benoit de Sainte-More 
composed an interminable French poem founded on it, which 
afterwards in its turn became a source for other poets to draw 
from, such as Herbert of Fritzlar and Tonrad of Wurzburg. 
Now for the -curious phenomenon displayed by Italy. Whilst 
Benoit de Sainte-More wrote his poem in French, taking his 
material from a Latin history, whilst the two German writers, 
from a French source, made an almost original work in their own 
language—^an Italian, on the other hand, taking Benoit for 
his model, composed in Latin the Historia destructionis Trojae ; 
and this Italian was Guido delle Colonne of Mes.sina, one of the 
vernacular poets of the Sicilian school, who must accordingly 
have known well how to use hi.s own language. Guido was an 
imitator of the Provenyals ; he understood Frentfli, and yet wrote 
his own book in Latin, nay, changed the romance of the Trouba¬ 
dour into serious history. Much the same thing occurred with 
the other great legends. ’ That of Alexander the Great (?.».) gave 
rise to many French, Germ.an and Spanish poems,—in Italy, 

■ Sec Giesobrecht, Dc htUrarum studits apud Itaios primis medi 
aevi iuecuhs (Berlin, 1845.) 


only to the LalSn di.stichs of Qualichino of Arezzo. The whole 
of Europe was full of the legend of Arthur (q.v.). The Italians 
contented themselves with translating and with abridgjiig the 
French romances, without adding anything of their own. The 
Italian writer could neither appropriate the legend nor colour it 
with his own tints. Even religious legend, so widely spread in 
the middle ages, and springing up so naturally as it did from the 
heart of that society, only put out a few roots in Italy. Jacopo 
di Voragine, while collectiflg his lives of the saints, remained 
only an historian, a man of learning, almost a critic who seemed 
doubtful about the things he related. Italy had none of those 
books in which the middle age, whether in its ascetic or its 
chivalrous character, is so strangely depicted. The intellectual 
life of Italy showed itself in an altogether special, positive, 
almost scientific, form, in the study of Roman law, in the 
chronicles of Farfa, of Marsicano and of many others, in transla¬ 
tions from Aristotle, in the precepts of the school of Salerno, in 
the travels of Marco I’olo—in short, in a long scries of facts 
which seem to detach themselves from the surroundings of the 
middle age, and to be united on the one side witli classical Rome 
and on the other with the Renaissance. 

The necessary consequence of all this was that the Latin 
language wa.s most tenacious in Italy, and that the elaboration 
of the new vulgar tongue was very slow,—being in fact 
preceded by two periods of Italian literature in ^oreign^,nrfp«a«A 
languages. That is to .say, there were many Italians^re/w™- 
who wrote Provencal poems, such as the Marchese*"^ 
Alberto Malaspina (12th century). Maestro Ferrari of^* 
Ferrara, Cigala of Genoa, Zorzi of Venice, Sordcllo of Mantua, 
Buvarcllo of Bologna, Nicoletto of Turin and others, who sang 
of love and of war, who haunted the courts, or lived in the midst 
of the people, accustoming them to new sounds and new har¬ 
monies. At the same time there was other poetry of an epic 
kind, written in a mixed language, of which French was the basis, 
but in which forms and words belonging to the Italian dialects 
were continually mingling. We find in it hybrid words exhibiting 
a treatment of sounds according to the rules of both languages,— 
hVench words with Italian terminations, a system of voc alization 
within the words approaching the llalo-Latin usage,- -in short, 
something belonging at once to both tongues, as it were, an 
attempt at interpenetration, at fusion. Sucii were the Chansons 
dr Crsle, Marmrr, the Entree en Espagne written by Niccola of 
Padua, the Prise, de Pamprlunc and some others. All this 
preceded the appearance of a purely Italian literature. 

In the I’Vanco-ltalian poems there was, as it were, a clashing, 
a struggle between the two languages, the French, however, 
gaining the upper hand. This supremacy became 
gradually less and less. As the struggle continued 
between French and Italian, the former by degrees lost as much 
as the latter gained. 'I'hc hybridi.sm recurred, but it no longer 
predominated. In the Bovo d’ Antona and the Rainardo e 
Lesengrino the Venetian dialect makes itself clearly felt, although 
the language is influenced by French forms, Thus these writings, 
which G. 1 . A.scoli has called “ mistc ” (mixed), immediately 
preceded the appearance of purely Italian works. 

It is now an established historical fact that there existed no 
writing in Italian before the 13th century. It was in the course 
of that century, and especially from 1230 onwards, 
that the new literature largely unfolded and developed 
itself. This development was simultaneous in the 
whole peninsula, only there was a difference in the subject-nmtter 
of the art. In the north, the poems of Giacomino of Verona and 
Bonvecino of Riva were specially religious, and were intended 
to be recited to the people. They were written in a dialect 
partaking of the Milane.se and the Venetian ; and in their style 
they strongly bore the mark of the influence of French narrative 
poetry. They may be considered as belonging to the popular 
kind of poetry, taking the word, however, in a broa£ sense. 
Perhaps this sort of composition was encouraged by the old 
custom in the north of Italy of listening in the piazzas and on 
the highways to the songs of the jongleurs. To the very same 
crowds who had been delighted with the stories of romance, 
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and who listened to the story of tlie wickedness of Macaire 
and the misfortunes %jf Blancifior, another jongleur would sing 
of the terrors of the Babilonia Injertude and the blessedness of 
the Ghusalemme celeste, and the singers of religious poetny vied 
with those of the Chansons de Geste, 

In the south of Italy, on tlie other hand, the love-song prevailed, 
of which we have an interesting specimen in the Contrasto 
attributed to Ciullo d’Alcamo, about which modern 
Italian critics have much»exercised themselves. This 
“ contrasto ” (dispute) between a man and a woman 
in Sicilian dialect certainly must not be considered as the most 
ancient or as the only southern poem of a popular kind. It 
belongs without doubt to the time of the emperor Frederick II., 
and is importajtt as a proof that there existed a popular poetry 
independent of literary poetry. The Contrasto of Ciullo d’Alcamo 
is the most remarkable relic of a kind of poetry that has perished 
or which perhaps was smothered by the ancient Sicilian literature. 
Its distinguishing point was its possessing all the opposite 
qualities to the poetry of the rhymers of what we shall call the 
Sicilian srhool. Vigorous m the expression of feelings, it seems 
to come from a real sentiment. The conceits, whicli are some¬ 
times most bold and very coarse, show that it proceeded from 
the lowest grades of society. Everything is original in Ciullo’s 
Contrasto. Conventionality has no place in it. It is marked 
by the sensuality clraracteristic of the people of the South. 

The reverse of all this happened in the Siculo-l’roven^al 
school, at the head of which was Frederick II. Imitation was 
the fundamental characteristic of this school, to which 
Vnnneat belonged Enzio, king of .Sardinia, Pier delle Vigne, 
School. Inghilfredi, Guido and Odo delle Coloiine, Jacopo 
d’Aquino, Rugicri Pugliese, Giacomo da Lentino, 
Arrigo Testa and others. These rhyniens never mo^’ed a step 
beyond the ideas of chivalry ; they had no originality ; they 
did not sing of what they felt in their heart; they abhorred 
the true and the real. They only aimed at copying as closely 
as they could the poetry of the Provencal troubadours.' The 
art of the .Siculo-Provenfal school was born decrepit, and there 
were many reasons for this—first, because the chivalrous spirit, 
from which the poetry of the troubadours was deri\'ed, was now 
old and on its death-bed ; next, because the Provenfal art itself, 
which the Sicilians took as their model, was in its decadence. 
It may seem strange, hut it is true, that when the emperor 
I'Yedcrick II.,a philosopher,a statesman, a very' original legislator, 
took to writing poetiy, he could only copy and amuse himself 
with absolute puerilities. His art, like that of all the other poets 
of his court, was wholly conventional, mechanical, affected. It 
was completely wanting in what constitutes poetry—ideality, 
feeling, sentiment, inspiration. The Itidians have had groat 
disputes among themselves about the original form of the poems 
of the Sicilian school, that is to say, whether they were written 
in Sicilian dialect, or in that language which Dante called 
“ volgare, illustre, aulico, cortigiano.” But the critics of most 
authority hold that the primitive form of these poems was the 
Sicilian dialect, modified for literary purposes with the help of 
Provencal and Latin; the theory of the “ lingua illustre ” has 
been almost entirely rejected, since we cannot say on what rules 
it could have been founded, when literature was in its infancy, 
trying its feet, and lisping its first words. The Sicilian certainly, 
in accordance with a tendency common to all dialects, in passing 
from the spoken to the written form, must have gained in dignity ; 
but this was not enough to create tlie so-called " lingua illustre,” 
which was upheld by Perticari and others on grounds rather 
political than literary. 

In the 13th century a mighty religious movement took place 
in Italy, of which the rise of the two great orders of Saint Francis 
Rtiitioat *^"1 Saint Dominic was at once the cause and the 
lyric effect. Around Francis of Assisi a legend has grown 
pooiry^ up in which naturally the imaginative element prevails. 

that its hero had a strong feeling for nature, and a heart open 

* See Gaspary, Di« stciltamsche Dichtersckule des rjten Jahrhun- 
derls (Berlin, 1878). 


to the most lively impressions. Many poems are attributed 
to him. The legend relates that in the eighteenth year of his 
penanoe, when almost rapt in ecstasy, he dictated the Cantico 
del Sole. Even if this hymn be really his, it cannot be considered 
poetical work, being written in a kind of prose simply 
marked by assonances. As for the other poems, which fgr a long 
time were believed to be by Saint Francis, their spuriouaness 
is now generally recognized. The true poet who represented 
in all its strength and breadth the religious feeling tliat had 
made special progress in Umbria was Jacopo dei Benedetti of 
Todi, known as Jacopone. The story is that sorrow at the sudden 
death of his wife had disordered his mind, and that, having sold 
all he possessed and given it to the poor, he covered himself with 
rags, and took pleasure in being laughed at, and followed by a 
crowd of pwple who mocked liim and called after him ” Jacopone, 
Jacopone.” We do not know whether tliis be true. What we 
do know is that a vehement passion must have stirred his heart 
and maintained a despotic hold over him, the passion of divine 
love. Under its influence Jacopone went on raving for years and 
years, subjecting himself to the severest sufferings, and giving 
vent to his religious intoxication in his poems. J^here is no art 
in him, there is not the slightest indication of deliberate effort; 
there is only feeling, a feehng that absorbed him, fascinated 
hirn, penetrated him through and through. His poetry was all 
inside him, and burst out, not so much in words as in sighs, in 
groans, in cries that often seem really to come from a mono¬ 
maniac, But Jacopone was a mystic, who from his hermit’s 
cell looked out into the world and specially watched the papacy, 
scourging with his words Celestme V. and Boniface VIII. He 
was put in prison and laden with chains, but liis spirit lifted 
itself up to God, and that was enough for him. The same feeling 
that prompted him to pour out in song ecstasies of divine love, 
and to despise and trample on himself, moved him to reprove 
those who forsook the heavenly road, whether they were popes, 
prelates or monks. In Jacopone there was a strong originality, 
and in the period of the origins of Italian literature he was one 
of the most characteristic writers. 

The religious movement in Umbria was followed by another 
literary phenomenon, that of the religious drama. In 1258 an 
old hermit, Raniero Fasuni, leaving the cavern in 
which he liad lived for many years, suddenly appeared 
at Perugia. These were very sad times for Italy. The ‘HrJLln* 
quarrels in the cities, the factions of the Ghiljelhnes and 
the Guelphs, the interdicts and excommunications issued, by 
the popes, the reprisals of the imperial party, the cruelty and 
tyranny of the nobles, the plagues and famines, kept the people 
in constant agitation, and spread abroad mysterious fears. 
The commotion was increased in Perugia by Fosani, who repre¬ 
sented himself as sent by God to disclose mysterious visions, 
and to announce to the world terrible visitations. Under the 
influence of fear there were formed ” Compagnic di Disciplinanti,” 
who, for a penance, scourged themselves till they drew blood, and 
sang “ Laudi ” in dialogue in their confraternities. These 
” Laudi,” closely connected with the liturgy, were the first 
example of the drama in the vulgar tongue of Italy. They 
were written in the Umbrian dialect, in verses of eight syllables, 
and of course they have not any artistic value. Their develop¬ 
ment, however, was rapid. As early as the end of the same 
13th century we have the Devoztoni del Giovedi e Venerdi Santo, 
which have some dramatic elements in them, though they are 
still connected with the liturgical office. Then we have the 
representation di un Monaco che ando al servizio di Dio (“ of a 
monk who entered the service of God ”), in which there is a^ady 
an approach to the definite form which this kind of literary 
work assumed in the following centuries. 

In the 13th centurj' Tuscany was peculiarly circumstanced 
both as regards its literary condition and its political life. The 
Tuscans spoke a dialect which most closely resembled 
the mother-tongue, Latin—one which afterwards poo^. 
became almost exclusively the language jjf literature, 
and which was already regarded at the end of the 13th century 
as surpassing the others ; ” Lingua Tusca magis apta est euf 
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literam sive litcraturam ” : thus writes Antonio da Tempo of 
Padua, born about 1275. Being very little or not at all affected 
by the Germanic invasion, Tuscany was never subjected to the 
feudal system. It had fierce internal struggles, but they did 
not weaken its life ; on the contrary, they rather gave it tfesh 
vigour and ''.strengthened it, and (especially after the final fall 
of the Hohenstaufens at the battle of Benevento in 1266) made 
it the first province of Italy. From 1266 onwards Florence 
was in a position to begin tliat movement of political reform 
which in 12S2 resulted in the appointment of the Priori delle 
Arti, and the establishment of the Arti Minori. This was after¬ 
wards copied by Siena with the Magistrate dei Nove, by Lucca, 
by Pistoia, and by other Guelph cities in Tuscany with similar 
popular institutions. In this way the gilds had taken the govern¬ 
ment into their hands, and it was a time of both social find political 
prosperity. It was no wonder that literature also rose to an 
unlooked-for height. In Tuscan)’, too, there was some popular 
love poetry ; there was a .school of imitators of the Sicilians, 
their chief being Dante of Majano ; but its literary originality 
took another line—that of lumwrous and satirical poetry. 
The entirely democratic form of government created a style of 
poetry which stood in the strongest antithesis to the medieval 
mystic and chivalrous style. Devout invocation of God or of a 
lady came from the cloister and t he castle ; in the streets of the 
cities everything that had goiat before was treated with ridicule 
or biting sarcasm. Folgore of San Gimignano laughs when in 
his sonnets he tells a party of Sienese youths what are the 
occupations of every month in the year, or when he teaches a 
party of Florentine lads the pleasures of every day in the week. 
Gene della Chitarra laughs when he parodies Folgore’s sonnets. 
The sonnets of Rustico di Filippo are half fun and half satire ; 
laughing and crying, joking and satire, are all to be found in 
Cccco Anginlicri of Siena, the oldest " humorist ” we know, a 
far-off precursor of Rabelais, of Montaigne, of Jean Paul Richter, 
of Sydney .Smith. But another kind of poetry also began in 
Tuscany. Guittone d’ .\re/./.o made art quit chivalrous for 
national motives, I’rovetiyal forms for Latin. He attempted 
political poetry, and, although his work is full of the strangest 
obscurities, he prepared the way for the Bolognese school. In 
the 13th century Bologna was the city of science, and philo¬ 
sophical poetry appeared there. Guido Guinicelli was the 
poet after the new fashion of the art. I n him the ideas of chivalry 
are changed and enlarged ; he sings ()f love and, together with it, 
of the nobility of the mind. The reigning thought in Guinicelli's 
Cansoni is nothing external to his own subjectivity. His specu¬ 
lative mind, accustomed to wandering in the field of philosophy, 
transfuses its lucubrations into his art. Guinicelli’s poetry 
has some of the faults of the school of Guittone d’ Arezzo : he 
reasons too much ; he is wanting in imagination ; his poetry 
is a product of the intellect rather than of the fancy and the 
heart. Nevertheless he marks a great development in the 
history of Italian art, especially because of his clo.se connexion 
with Dante’s lyric poetry. 

But before we come to Dante, certain other facts, not, however, 
unconnected with his histor)', must he noticed. In the 13th 
century there were several poems in the allegorical 
gort’cMl style. One of these is by Brunetto Latini, who, it 

poetry. is well known, was attached by ties of strong affection 

to Alighieri. His Tesoretto is a short poem, in seven- 
syllable verses, rhyming in couplets, in which the author professes 
to be lost m a wilderness and to meet with a lady, who is Nature, 
from whom he receives much instruction. We see here the vision, 
the allegory, the instruction with a moral object—three elements 
which we shall find again in the Divina Commedia. Francc-sco 
da Barberino, a learned lawyer who was secretary to bishops, 
a judge, a notary, wrote two little allegorical poems—the 
Dofumenli d’ amore and Del ref’/’immio e dei costumi delle 
donne. Like the Tesoretto, these poems are of no value as works 
of art, but are, on the other hand, of importance in the history 
of manners. A fourth allegorical work was the Intelligenza, 
by some attributed fo Dino Compagni, but probably not his, 
and only a version of French poems. 


While the pifoduction of Italian poetry in the 13th century 
was abundant and varied, that of prose wis scanty. The oldest 
specimen dates from 1231, and consists of short 
noticet of entries and expenses by Mattasali di 
Spinello dei Lambertini of*Siena. In 1253 and 1260 fury. 
there are some commercial letters of other Sienese. 

But there is no sign of literary prose. Before we come to any, 
we meet with a phenomenon like that we noticed in regard to 
poetry. Here again we find a period of Italian literature in 
French. Halfway on in the century a certain Aldobrando or 
Aldobrandino (it is not known whether he was of Florence or 
of Siena) wrote a book for Beatrice of Savoy, countess of Provence, 
railed Le Regime du corps. In 1267 Martino da Canale wrote 
in the same “ langue d’oil ” a chronicle of Venice. Rusticiano of 
Pisa, who was for a long while at the court of Fidward 1 . of 
Kngland, composed many chivalrous romances, derived from 
the Arthurian cycle, and subsequently wrote the travels of Marco 
Polo, which may perhaps have been dictated by the great 
traveller himself. And finally Brunetto Latini wrote his Tesoro 
in French. 

Next in order to the original compositions in the langue d’ofl 
come the translations or adaptations from the same. There 
are some moral narratives taken from religious legends ; a 
romance of Julius Caesar; some short histories of ancient 
knights; the Tavola rotonda ; translations of the Vtaggi of 
Marco I’olo and of the Tesoro of I,atini. At the same time there 
appeared translations from Latin of moral and ascetic, works, 
of histories and of treatises on rhetoric and oratoiy. Up to 
very recent times it was still possible to reckon as the most 
ancient works in Italian prose the Cronaca of Matteo Spinello 
da Giovenazzo, and the Cronaca of Ricordano Malespini. But 
now both of them have been shown to be forgeries of a much 
later time. Therefore the oldest prose writing is a scientific 
book—the Composizione del mondo by Ristoro d’ Arezzo, who 
lived about the middle of the 13th century. This work is a 
copious treatise on astronomy and geography. Ristoro was 
superior to the other writers of the time on these subjects, 
because he seems to have been a careful ob.server of natural 
phenomena, and consequently many of the things he relates 
were the result of his personal investigations. There is also 
another short treatise, De regimine rectoris, by Fra Paolino, 
a Minorite friar of Venice, who was probably bishop of I’ozzuoli, 
and who also wrote a Latin chronicle. His treatise stands in 
close relation to that of Egidio Colonna, Ue regimine princtpum. 
It is written in the Venetian dialect. 

The 13th century was very rich in tales. There is a collection 
called the Cento Novelle antiche, which contains stories drawn 
from Oriental, Greek and Trojan traditions, from ancient and 
medieval history, from the legends of Brittany, Provence and 
Italy, and from the Bible, from the local tradition of Italy as 
well as from histories of animals and old mythology. This book 
has a distant resemblance to the Spanish collection known as 
El Conde Lueanor. The peculiarity of the Italian book is that 
the stories are very short, and that they seem to be mere outlines 
to be filled in by the narrator as he goes along. Other prose 
novels were inserted by Francesco Barberino in his work Del 
reggimento e dei costumi delle donne, but they arc of much less 
importance than the others. On the whole the Italian novels 
of the 13th century have little originality, and are only a faint 
reflection of the very rich legendary literature of France. Some 
attention should be paid to the Lettere of Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, 
who wrote many poems and also some letters in prose, the subjects 
of which are moral and religious. Love of antiquit)', of the 
traditions of Rome and of its language, was so strong in Guittone 
that he tried to write Italian in a Latin style, and it turned out 
obscure, involved and altogether barbarous. He took as his 
special model Seneca, and hence his prose assumed a bombastic 
style, which, according to his views, was very artistic, bq* which 
in fact was alien to the true spirit of art, and resulted in the 
extravagant and grotesque. 

2. The Spontaneous Development of Italian Literature .—In the 
year 1282, the year in which the new Florentine constitution 
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of the “ Arti minon ” was completed, a pertod of literature 
N»w began that does not belong to the age of first begin- 
rtMca* nings, but to that of development. With the school 
ScAeo/ of Lapo Gianni, of Guido (Avulcanti, of €ino da 
Pistoia and Dante Alighieri, lyric poetry became ex¬ 
clusively Tuscan. TJje whole novelty and poetic power 
of this school, which really was the beginning of Italian art, 
consist in what Dante expresses so happily— 

• " Quando 

Amore spira, note, ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo .significando”— 

that is to say, in a power of expressing the feelings of the .soul 
in the way in which love inspiies them, in an appropriate and 
graceful manner, fitting form to matter, and by art fusing one 
with the other. The Tuscan lyric poetry, the first true Italian 
art, is pre-eminent in this artistic fusion, in the spontaneous 
and at the .same time deliberate action of the mind. In Lapo 
Gianni the new style is not free from some admixture of the old 
associations of the Siculo-Provenfal school. He wavered as it 
were between two manners. The empty and involved phraseo¬ 
logy of the Sicilians is absent, but the poet does not always rid 
himself of their influence. Sometimes, however, he draws 
freely from his own heart, and then the subtleties and obscurities 
disappear, and his verse becomes clear, flowing and elegant. 

Guido Cavalcanti was a learned man with a high conception 
of his art. He felt the value of it, and adapted his learning to it. 

Cavalcanti was already a good deal out of .sympathy 
C«va/- medieval .spirit; he reflected deeply on his 

cur/. own work, and from this reflection he derived his 
poetical conception. His poems may be divided into 
two classes— those which portray the philosopher, “ il .sottilissimo 
dialettico," as Lorenzo the Magnificent called him, and those 
which are more directly the product of his poetic nature imbued 
with mysticism and metaphysics. To the first set belongs the 
famous poem Sulla naiura d' amore, which in fact is a treatise 
on amorous metaphysics, and was annotated later in a learned 
way by the most renowned Platonic philo.sophers of the isth 
century, such as Marsilius Ficinus and others. In other poems 
of Cavalcanti's besides this we see a tendency to subtilize and 
to stifle the poetic imagery under a dead weight of philo.sophy. 
Hut there arc many of his sonnets in which the truth of the 
images and the elegance and simplicity of the st\ lc arc admirable, 
and make us feel that wc are in quite a new period of arl. This 
is particularly felt in Cavalcanti's Ballate, for in them he pours 
himself out ingenuously and without affectation, but with an 
invariable and profound consciousness of his art. Far above all 
the Olliers for the reality of the sorrow and the love displayed, 
for the melancholy longing expressed for the distant home, for 
the calm and solemn yearning of his heart for the lady of his love, 
for a deep subjectivity which is never troubled by metaphysical 
subtleties, is the ballata composed by Cavalcanti when he was 
bani.shed from P'lorence with the party of the Bianchi in 1300, 
and look refuge at Sarzana. 

The third poet among the followers of the new school was 
Cino da Pistoia, of the family of the Sinibuldi. His love poems 
Ciao am sweet, so mellow and so musical that they are 

nttola. ""ly surpassed by Dante. The pains of love are 
described by him with vigorous touches ; it is easy 
to see that they are not feigned but real. Tlie psychology of 
love and of sorrow nearly reaches perfection. 

As the author of the Vita nuova, tlie greatest of all Italian 
poets, Dante also belongs to the same lyric school. In the lyrics 
of the Vita nuova (so called by its author to indicate 
{iTm- meeting with Beatrice was the beginning 

1321). for him of a life entirely different from that he had 
hitherto led) there is a high idealization of love. It 
seems as if there were in it nothing earthly or human, and that 
the p«et had his eyes constantly fixed on heaven while singing 
of his lady. Everything is supersensual, aerial, heavenly, and 
the real Beatrice is always gradually melting more and more into 
the symbolical one—passing out of her human nature and into 
the divine. Several of the lyrics of the Cansoniere. deal with the | 


theme of the “ new life ” ; but all the love pioems do not refer 
to Beatrice, while other pieces are philosophical and bridge 
over to the Convito. 

Jhe work which made Dante immortal, and raised him above 
air other men of genius in Italy, was his Divina Commedia. An 
allegorical meaning is hidden under the literal dhe*of <his great 
epic. Dante travelling through Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, 
is a symbol of mankind aiming at the double object of temporal 
and eternal happiness. By the forest in which the poet loses 
himself is meant the civil and religious confusion of society, 
deprived of its two guides, the emperor and the pope. The 
mountain illuminated by the sun is universal monarchy. The 
three beasts are the three vices and the three ptowers which 
offered the greatest obstacles to Dante’s designs: envy is 
Florence, fight, fickle and divided by the Bianchi and Neri; 
pride is the house of France ; avarice is the papal court; Virgil 
represents rea.son and the empire. Beatrice is the symbol of the 
supernatural aid without which man cannot attain the supreme 
end, which is God. 

But the merit of the poem does not lie in the allegory, which 
still connects it with medieval literature. Whatsis new in it is 
the individual art of the poet, the classic art transfused for the 
first time into a Romance form. Dante is above all a great 
artist. Whether he describes nature, analyses passions, curses 
the vices or sings hymns to the virtues, he is always wonderful 
for the grandeur and delicacy of his art. Out of the rude medieval 
vision he has made the greatest work of art of modem times. 
He took the materials for his poem from theology, from philo¬ 
sophy, from history, from mythology—but more especially from 
his own passions, from hatred and love ; and he has breathed 
the breath of genius into all the.se materials. Under the pen of 
the poet, the dead come to life again ; they become men again, 
and speak the language of their time, of their passions. Farinata 
degli Uberti, Boniface VIII., Count Ugolino, Manfred, Sordello, 
Hugh Cajxit, St Thomas Aquinas, Cacciaguida, St Benedict, St 
Peter, are all so many objective creations; they stand before 
us in all the life of their characters, their feelings, their habits. 

Yet this world of fancy in which the p>oet moves is not oiily 
made living by the power of his genius, but it is changed by his 
consciousness. The real chastizer of the sins, the rewarder of 
the virtues, is Dante himself. The personal interest which he 
brings to bear on the historical representation of the three worlds 
is what most interests us and stirs us. Dante remakes history 
after his own passions. Thus the Divina Commedia can fairly 
be called, not only the most life-like drama of the thoughts and 
feelings that moved men at that timcj but also the most clear 
and spontaneous reflection of the individual feelings of the poet, 
from the indignation of the citizen and the exile to the faith of the 
believer and the ardour of the philosopher. The Divina Com¬ 
media fixed imd clearly defined the destiny of Italian literature, 
to give artistic lustre, and hence immortality, to all the forms of 
literature which the middle ages had produced. Dante begins 
the great era of the Renais.sancc. 

Two facts characterize the literary life of Petrarch—classical 
research and the new human feeling introduced into his lyric 
poetry. Nor are these two facts separate ; rather is 
the one the result of the other. The Petrarch who ' ^” 5 “* 
travelled about unearthing the works of the great 
Latin writers helps us to understand the Petrarch who, 
having completely detached himself from the middle ages, loved 
a real lady with a human love, and celebrated her in her life 
and after her death in poems full of studied elegance. Petrarch 
was the first humanist, and he was at the same time the first lyric 
poet of the modern school. His career was long'and tempestuous. 
He lived for many years at Avignon, cursing the corruption of 
the jjapal court; he travelled through nearly the whole of 
Europe; he corresponded with emperors and popes; he was 
considered the first man of letters of his time ; he had honours 
and riches; and he always bore about within him discontent, 
melancholy and incapacity for satisfaction—three cliaracteristics 
of the modem man. • 

His Canzoniere is divided into three parts—the first containing 
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the poems written during Laura’s lifetime, the second the poems 
written after her death, the third the Trionfi. The one and only 
subject of these poems is love : but the treatment is full of variety 
in conception, in imagery and in sentimimt, derived from tlf.e 
most varied tpipressions of nature. Petrarch’s love is real and 
deep, an (5 to this is due the merit of his lyric verse, which is 
quite different, not only from that of the Provencal troubadours 
and of the Italian poets before him, but also from the lyrics 
of Dante. Petrarch is a psychological poet, who dives down 
into his own soul, examines all his feelings, and knows how fo 
render them with an art of exquisite sweetness. The lyrics of 
Petrarch are no longer transcendental like Dante’s, hut on the 
contrary keep entirely within human limits. In struggles, in 
doubts, in fears, in disappointments, in griefs, in joy^in fact in 
every’thing, the poet finds material for his poetry. 'The second 
part of the Canzoniere is the more passionate. I’hc Trionfi 
arc inferior ; it is clear that m them Petrarch tried to imitate 
the Dwiiia Commeiia, but never came near it. The Canzoniere 
includes also a few' political poems—a canzone to Italy, one 
supposed to be addressed to Ciola di Rienzi and several sonnets 
against tile court of Avignon. These are remarkable for their 
vigour of feeling, and also for showing that Petrarch had formed 
the idea of Italianila better even than Alighieri. The Italy which 
he wooed was different from any conceived by the men of the 
middle ages, and in this also he was a precursor of modem 
times and of modern aspirations. Petrarch had no decided 
political idea. He exalted Cola di Rienzi, invoked the emperor 
Charles IV., praised the Visconti; in fact, his politics were affected 
more by impressions than liy principles; but above all this 
reigned constantly the love of Italy, his ancient and glorious 
country, which in his mind is reunited with Rome, the great 
city of his heroes Cicero and Scipio. 

Boccaccio had the same enthusiastic love of antiquity and the 
.same worship for th" new Italian literature as Petrarch. He 
was the first, with the help of a Creek bom in Calabria, 
to put together a Latin translation of the Iliad and 
«M). the Odyssey. His v'ast classical learning was shown 
specially in the work De goiealogia deorum, in which 
he enumerates the gods according to genealogical trees con¬ 
structed on the authority of the various authors who wrote 
about the pagan divinities. This work marked an era in studies 
preparatory to the rei ival of classical learning. And at the 
same time if opened the way for the modern criticism, because 
Boccaccio in his researches, and in his own judgment was 
always independent of the authors whom he most esteemed. 
The Genealogia deorum is,as A. 11 . flccrcn said, an encyclopaedia 
of mythological knowledge ; and it was the precursor of the 
great humanistic movement which was developed in the :5th 
century. Boccaccio was also the first historian of women in 
his De Claris mulieribus, and the first to undertake to tell the 
story of the great unfortunate in his De casibus virorum 
illustrium. He continued and perfected former geographical 
investigations in his interesting book De niontibus, silvis, 
fonlibus, lacubus, ftuininibus, slagnis, el faludibus, el de. itominibus 
marts, for which he made use of Vibius Sequester, but which 
contains also many new and valuable observations. Of 
his Italian works his lyrics do not come anywhere near to 
the perfection of Petrarch’s. Ilis sonnets, mostly about love, 
are cjuite mediocre. Ills narrative poetry is better. Although 
now he can no longer claim the distinction long conceded to 
him of having invented the octave stanza (which afterwards 
became tlie metre of the poems of Boiardo, of Ariosto and of 
Tasso), yet he was certainly the first to use it in a work of some 
length and written with artistic skill, such as is his Teseide, 
the oldest Italian romantic poem. The Filostrato relates the 
loves of Troiolo and Csriseida (Troilus and Cressida). It may be 
that Boccaccio knew the French poem of the Trojan war by 
Benoit de Sainte-More ; but the interest of the Italian work 
lies in the analysis of the passion of love, which is treated with 
a masterly hand. The Ninfale fiesolano tells the love story of 
file nymph Mcsola and the shepherd Africo. The Amorosa 
Visione, a poem in triplets, doubtless owed its origin to the 


Divina Commedid. The Ameto is a mixture pf prose and poetry, 
and is the first Italian pastoral romance. 

The Filocopo takes the earliest place among prose romances. 
In It Boccaccio tells in a laborious style, and in the most pirolix 
way, the loves of Florio affd Biancafiore. Probably for this 
work he drew materials from a popular source or from a Byzantine 
romance, which Leonzio Pilato may have mentioned to him. 
In the Filocopo there is a remarkable exuberance in the mytho¬ 
logical part, which damage.s' the romance as an artistic work, 
but which contributes to the history of Boccaccio’s mind. The 
Fiammeita is another romance, about the loves of Boccaccio 
and Maria d’Aquino, a supposed natural daughter of King 
Robert, whom he always called by this name of T'iammetta. 

The Italian work which principally made Boccaccio famous 
was the Decamernne, a collection of a hundred novels, related by 
a party of men and women, who had retired to a villa near 
Florence to escape from the plague in 1.^48. Novel-writing, 
so abundant in the preceding centuries, especially in France, 
now for the first time assumed an artistic shape. The style of 
Boccaccio tends to the imitation of Latin, but in him prose first 
took the form of elaborated art. The rudeness of the old fabliaux 
gives place to the careful and conscientious work of a mind 
that has a feeling for what is beautiful, that has studied the 
classic authors, and that strives to imitate them as much as 
possible. Over and above this, in the Decamerorie, Boccaccio is 
a delineator of character and an observer of passions. In this 
lies his novelty. Much has been written about the sources of 
the novels of the Decamerone. Probably Boccaccio made use 
both of written and of oral sources. Popular tradition must 
have furnished him with the materials of many stories, as, for 
example, that of Griselda. 

Unlike Petrarch, who was always discontented, preoccupied, 
wearied with life, disturbed by disappointments, we find 
Boccaccio calm, serene, satisfied with himself and with his 
surroundings. Notwithstanding these fundamental differences 
m their characters, the two great authors were old and warm 
friends. But their affection for Dante was not equal. Petrarch, 
who says that he saw him once in his childhood, did not preserve 
a pleasant recollection of him, and it would be useless to deny 
that he was jealous of his renown. The Divina C'ommedia was 
sent him by Boccaccio, when he was an old man, and he con¬ 
fessed that he never read it. On the other hand, Boccaccio 
felt for Dante something more than love—enthusiasm. He 
wrote a biography of him. of which the accuracy is now unfairly 
depreciated by some critics, and he gave public critical lectures 
on the poem in Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence. 

Fazio degli Uberti and Federigo Frezzi were imitators of the 
Divina Commedia, bul only in its external form. The former 
wrote the Dtllamondo, a long poem, in which the 
author supposes that he was taken by the geographer o™/*****”* 
Solinus into different parts of the world, and that his commedia. 
guide related the history of them. The legends of 
the rise of the different Italian cities have some importance 
historically. Frezzi, bishop of his native town Foligno, wrote 
the Quadriregio, a poem of the four kingdoms—Love, Satan, 
the Vices and the Virtues. This poem has many points of 
resemblance with the Divina Commedia. Frezzi pictuies th* 
condition of man who rises from a state of vice to one of virtue, 
and describes hell, the limbo, purgatory and heaven. The 
poet has Pallas for a companion. 

Ser Giovanni Fiorentino wrote, under the title of Fecoronc, 
a collection of tales, which are supposed to have been related 
by a monk and a nun in the parlour of the monastery 
of Forli. He closely imitated Boccaccio, and drew 
on Villani’s chronicle for his historical stories. Franco Sacchetti 
wrote talcs too, for the most part on subjects taken from 
Florentine history. His book gives a 1 ife-like picture of Florentine 
society at the end of the 14th century. The subjects are Umost 
always improper; but it is evident that Sacchetti collected all 
these anecdotes in order to draw from them his own conclusions 
and moral reflections, which are to he found at the end of every 
story. From this point of view Sacchetti’s work comes near to 
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the Mordisaiiones the middle ages, A Aird novelist was 
Giovanni Sercamtn of ^cca, who after 1374 wrote a book, 
m iijjitatioii of Boccaccio, about a party of people who were 
supposed to fly from a plague and to go travelling Sbout in 
different Italian cities, stopping here and there telling stories. 
I^ter, but ini|xirtant, names are those of Massuccio Salernilano 
( lommaso Guardato),, who wrote the NaveUino, and Antonio 
Cornazsano whose Proverbn became extremely popular. 

It has already been said that th< Chronicles formerly believed 
to have been of the i3tli century are now regarded as forgeries 
ol later times. At the end of the 13th century, however, 
ebronte- by Dino Compagni, which, not- 

ten. withstanding the unfavourable opinion of it entertained 
e.sp^iully by some German writers, is in all probability 
authmtic. Little is known about the life of Compagni. Noble 
by birtli, he was democratic in feeling, and was a supporter 
of tlie new ordinances of Giano della Bella. As prior and gon¬ 
falonier ()f justice he always laid the public welfare at heart. 
When Clutrles of Valois, the nominee of Boniface VflL, was 
expected in h'lorence, Compagni, foreseeing the evils of civil 
discord, assembled a number of citizens in the church of San 
Giovanni, and tried to quiet their excited spirits. His chronicle 
relates tlie events that came under his own notice from 1280 to 
1312. It bears the sUmp of a.strong subjectivity. The narrative 
is constantly personal. It often rises to the finest dramatic 
style. A strong patriotic feeling and an exalted desire for what is 
right pervade the book. Compagni is more an historian than 
a chronicler, because he looks lor the reasons of events, and 
makes profound reflections on them. According to our judgment 
he i.s one of the most important authorities for that period of 
Florentine history, notwithstanding the not insignificant mist^es 
in fact whu'h are to be found in his writings. On the contrary, 
Giovanni \'illani, born in 1300, was more of a chronicler than an 
historian. He relates the events up to 1347. The journeys 
that he made in Italy and France, and the information thus 
ai quired, account for tlie fact that his chronicle, called by him 
Istorie A'orcw/iwc, comprises events that occurred all over Europe. 
What specially distinguishes the work of Villani is that he .speaks 
at length, not only of events in politics and war, but also of the 
stipends of public oflicials, of the sums of money used for paying 
solihers and for public festivals, and of many other things of 
which the knowledge is very valuable. With such an abundance 
of information it is not to be wondered at tliat Villani’s narrative 
is often encumbered with fables and errors, particularly when 
he speaks of things that happened before his own time, Matteo 
was the brother of Giovanni Villani, and contimied the chronicle 
up to 13O3. It was again continued b)’ k'dippo Villani. Gino 
tupponi, author of the Commenlari dell’ acquuto di Pisa and 
of the narration of the Tumtuiio dei belonged to both 

the 14th and the 15th centuries. 

The Uivina Commedia is ascetic in its conception, and in a 
good many points of its execution. To a large extent similar 
Atceiic ge°ius of Petrarch; j'et neither Petrarch nor 

writm. could be classified among the pure ascetics of 

their time. But many other writers come under this 
liead. .St Catherine of Siena’s mysticism was political. She was 
a really extraordinary woman, who aspired to bring bark the 
(.'hurch of Rome to evangelical virtue, and who has left a 
collcetion of letters written in a high and lofty tone to all kind.s 
of people, including popes. She joins hands on the one side with 
Jacopone of Todi, on the other with Savonarola. Hers is the 
strongest, clearest, most exalted religious utterance that made 
itself heard in Italy in the 14th centur>^ It is not to be thought 
that precise ideas of reformation entered into her head, but the 
want of a great moral reform was fell in her heart. And she 
spoke indeed ex diundantm cordis. Anyhow the daughter of 
Jacopo Benincasa must take her place among those who from 
afar 0# prepared the way for the religious movement which took 
effect, especially in Germany and England, in the 16th century. 

Another Sienese, Giovanni Colombini> founder of the order 
of Jesuati, preached poverty by prece^ and example, going 
back to the religious idea of St Francis of Assisi. His letters 


are among the most remarkable in the category of ascetiV. — 
in the 14th centu^. Passavanli, in his Speethier deAa 
[miiensa, attached instruction to narrative. Cavalca translated 
fljpm the Latin the Vite dei sanh padri. Rivalta left behind 
him many sermons, and Franco Sacchetti (the famous novelist) 
many discour.ses. On the whole, there is no douw fflAt ohe of 
the most important productions of the Italian spirit of the i4tK 
century was the religious literature. 

In direct antithesis with this is a kind of literature whith has 
a strong popular element. Humoroqs poetry, the poetry of 
laughter and jest, which as we saw was largely developed 
in the 13th century, was carried on in the 14th by c®**® 
Bindo Bonichi, Arrigo di Castruccio, Cecco Nuccoli, 

Andrea (>gagna, Filippo de’ Bardi, Adriano de’ Rossi, Antonio 
Pucci ana other lesser writers. Orgagna was specially eoitttc; 
Bonichi was comic with a .satirical and mortd' purpose. Arttonio 
Pucci was superior to all of them for the variety of his production. 
He put into triplets the chronicle of Giovanni Villani {CeniMoquio), 
and wrote many historical poems called Serventesi, many comie 
poems, and not a few epico-popular compositions on various 
subjects. A little poem of his in seven cantos tfeats of the war 
between the Florentines and the Pisans from 1362 to 1365. 
Other poems drawn from a legendary source celebrate the Reina 
d Oriente, ApoUonto di Tiro, the Bel Gherardino, &c. These 
poems, meant to be recited to the people, are the remotie ancestors 
of the romantic epic, which was developed in the ifith century, 
and the first representatives of which were Boiurdo arid Ariosto. 

Many poets of the i4lh century have left us politital works. 
Of the.se Fazio degli Uberti, the author of Dittamondo, who 
wrote a Serventese to the lords and people of Italy, a Pouuaa 
poem on Rome, a fierce invective against Charles IV. w 
i-f Luxemburg, deserves notice, and P'rancesco di •mamy‘ 
Vannozzo, Fratc .Stoppa and Matteo Frescobaldi. It 
may be said in general that following the example of Petrarch 
many writers devoted themselves to patriotic poetry. From 
this period also dates Uiat literary phenomenon known under 
the name of Petrarvhism. The Petrardiisls, or those who sang' 
of love, imitating Petrarch's manner, were found already in the 
14th century. But others treated the same subject with more 
originality, in a manner that might be called semi-popular. 
Such worn the BcUlale of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, of Franco' 
Sacchetti, of Niccolo Soldanicri, of Guido and Bindo Ddnati. 
Ballate were poems sung to dancing, arid we have 
very many songs for music of the 14th century. We 
have already stated that Antonio Pucci versified 
Villani’s Chronicle. This instance of versified liistory is ndt 
unique, and it is evidently connected with the precisely similar 
phenomenon offered by the “ vulgar Latin ” literature. It is 
enough to notice a chronicle of Arezzo in terza rima by Gorelld' 
de' Sinigardi, and the history, also in terza rima, of the jOiimey 
of Pope Alexander III. to Venice by Pier de’ Natali. Besides 
this, every kind of subject, whether histofy, tragedy or hus- 
liandry, was treated in verse. Neri di LandoCio wrote a life of 
bt Catherine ; Jacopo Gmdenigo put the gospels into triplets ; 
Paganino Bonafede in the rcjora rfr; nisfi'ci gave many precepts 
in agriculture, beginning that kind of Gcorgic poetry which was 
hilly developed later by Alamiinni in his Collimsione, by Giroiamb 
Baruffaldi in the Canafajo, by Rucellai in Ihe Api, by' Barto¬ 
lommeo Lorenzi in the ColHvamone dei motiH, by Giambattista 
.Spolvcrini in the CoUtvatione del riso, &c. 

There cannot have been an entire absence of dramatic litera¬ 
ture in Italy in the 14th centurj', but traces of it are wanting, 
although we find them again in great abundance in the uramm 
• Sth century. The 14th century had, however, one 
dramauniqueof its kind. In the sixty years (t25oto 1310) wifich 
ran from the death of the emperor Frederick 11 , to the expeditiini > 
of Henry VH., no erajoeror had come into Italy. In the north of 
Italy, Ezzelino da Romano, with the title qI imperial vickr, had ’ 
taken possession of almost the whole of the Milrch of TVeviso, 
and threatened Lombardy. The popes proclaimed a crusade 
against him^ and, crushed by it, the Ezzelini 'fell. Paduk thfl#' 
began to breathe again, and took to extending its dominion. 
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'I'herc was living at Padua Albertino Mussato, bom in 1261, a 
year after the catastrophe of the Ezzelini ; he grew up among the 
survivors of a generation that hated the name of the tyrant. 
After having written in I.atin a history of Henry VI I. he devot^ 
himself to a dramatic work on Ezzelino, and wrote it also in 
Latin. The Eeferinus, which was probably never represented 
on the stage, has been by some critics compared to the great 
tragic works of Greece. It would proliably be nearer the truth 
to say that it has nothing in common with the works of Ae.schylus ; 
but certainly the dramatic strength, the delineation of certain 
situations, and the narration of certain events are very original. 
Mussato’s work stands alone in the history of Italian dramatic 
literature. Perhaps this would not have Iteen the case if he had 
wTitten it in Italian. 

In the last years of the 14th century we find the struggle that 
was soon to break out between the indigenous literary tradition 
and the reviving classicism already alive in spirit. As repre¬ 
sentatives of this struggle, of this antagonism, we may consider 
Luigi Marsilio and Coluecio .Salutati, both learned men who 
spoke and wrote Latin, who aspired to be humanists, but who 
meanwhile also' loved Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and felt 
and celebrated in their writings the beauty of Italian literature. 

3, The Renaissance. —A great intellectual movement, which 
had been gathering for a long time, made itself felt in Italy in 
the 15th century. A numlier of men arose, all learned, 
laborious, indefatigable, and all intent on one great 
lemiBg. work. Such were Niccolo Niccoli, Giannozzo Manetti, 
Palla Strozzi, Iz^onardo Bruni, P'rancesco Filelfo, 
Poggio Bracciolini, Carlo d’Arezzo, Lorenzo V'alla. Manetti 
buried himself in his books, slept only for a few hours in the 
night, never went out of doors, and spent his time in translating 
irom Greek, studying Hebrew, and commenting on Aristotle. 
Palla .Strozzi sent into Greece at his own expense to search for 
ancient books, and had Plutarch and Plain brought for him. 
Poggio Bracciolini went to the Council of Constance, and found 
in a monastery in the dust-hole Cicero's Orations. He copied 
Quintilian with his own hand, discovered Lucretius, Plautus, 
Pliny and many other Latin authors. Guarino went through the 
East in search of codices. Giov'anni Aurispa returned to Venice 
with many hundreds of manuscripts. What was the passion that 
excited ail the.se men ? What did they search after ? What did 
they look to? These Italians were but handing on the solemn 
tradition which, although partly latent, was the informing 
principle of Italian medieval histoiy, and now at length came 
out triumphant. This tradition was that same tenacious and 
sacred memoiy of Rome, that same worship of its language and 
institutions, which at one time had retarded the development of 
Italian literature, and now grafted the old Latin branch of 
ancient classicism on the flourishing stock of Italian literature. 
,\11 this is but the continuation of a phenomenon that has existed 
for ages. It is the thought of Rome that always dominates 
Italians, the thought that keeps appearing from Boetius to 
Dante Alighieri, from Arnold of Brescia to Cola di Rienzi, which 
gathers strength with Petrarch and Boccaccio, and finally be¬ 
comes triumphant in literature and life—in life, because the 
modern spirit is fed on the works of the ancients. Men come 
to have a more just idea of nature : the world is no longer 
cursed or despised ; truth and beauty join hands ; man is born 
again ; and human reason resumes its rights. Everything, the 
individual and society, are changed under the influence of new 
facts. 

First of all there was formed a human individuality, which was 
wanting in the middle ages. As J. Burckhardt has said, the man 
was changed into the individual. He began to feel and 
iMiBl his own personality, which was constantly 

co««Mon«. attaining a fuller realization. As a consequence of 
this, the idea of fame and the desire for it arose. A 
really cultured class was formed, in the modern meaning of the 
word, and the conception was arrived at (completely unknown 
in former times) that the worth of a man did not depend at all on 
hi|s birth but on his personal qualities. Poggio in his dialogue 
De mbilitale declares that he entirely agreed with his inter¬ 


locutors Niccolo Niccoli and Lorenzo de’ Medici in the opinion 
that there is noother nobility but thatof personal merit. External 
life was growing more refined in all particulars; the man of society 
was crested; rules for civilized life were made; there was an 
increasing desire for sumptlious and artistic entertainments. 
The medieval idea of existence was turned upside down ; men 
who had hitherto turned their thoughts exclusively to heavenly 
things, and believed exclusively in the divine right, now began 
to think of beautifying thefr earthly existence, of making it 
happy and gay, and returned to a belief in their human rights. 
This was a great advance, but one which carried with it the 
seeds of many dangers. The conception of morality became 
gradually weaker. The “ fay ce que vouldras ” of Rabelais 
became the first principle of life. Religious feeling was blunted, 
was weakened, was changed, Ixicame pagan again. Finally 
the Italian of the Renaissance, in his qualities and his passions, 
became the most remarkable repre.scntative of the heights and 
depths, of the virtues and faults, of humanity. Corruption was 
associated with all that is most ideal in life; a profound scepticism 
took hold of people's minds ; indifference to good and evil 
reached its highest point. 

Besides this, a great literary danger was hanging over Italy. 
Humanism threatened to submerge its youthful national litera¬ 
ture. There were authors who laboriously tried to utemy 
give Italian Latin forms, to do again, after Dante's aoagtn 
time, what Guittone d'Arezzo had so unhappily done ofLatta- 
in the 13th century. Provincial dialects tried to 
reassert themselves in literature. The great authors of the 14th 
century, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, were by many people 
forgotten or despised. 

It was Florence that saved literature by reconciling the 
classical models to modern feeling, F'lorence that succeeded in 
assimilating classical forms to the “ vulgar ” art. 

Still gathering vigour and elegance from classicism, 
still drawing from the ancient fountains all that they naet. 
could supply of good and useful, it was able to preserve 
its real life, to keep its national traditions, and to guide literature 
along the way that had been opened to it by the writers of the 
preceding century. At Florence the most celebrated humanists 
wrote also in the vulgar tongue, and commented on Dante and 
Petrarch, and defended them from their enemies. Leone Bat t ista 
Alberti, the learned Greek and Latin scholar, wrote in the 
vernacular, and Vespasiano da Bisticci, whilst he was constantly 
absorbed in Greek and Latin manuscripts, wrote the Vite dt 
uomini iUuslri, valuable for their historical contents, and 
rivalling the best works of the 14th century in their candour and 
simplicity. Andrea da Barberino wrote the beautiful prose of 
the Reali di Frattcia, giving a colouring of “ romanitk " to the 
chivalrous romances. Bclcari and Benivieni carry us back to 
the mystic idealism of earlier times. 

But it is in Lorenzo de' Medici that the influence of F'lorence 
on the Renaissance is particularly seen. His mind was formed 
by the ancients: he attended the class of the Greek 
Argyropulos, sat at Platonic banquets, took pains i-o luediei. 
collect codices, sculptures, vases, pictures, gems and 
drawings to ornament the gardens of San Marco and to form the 
library afterwards called by his name. In the saloons of his 
Florentine palace, in his villas at Careggi, Fiesole and Ambra, 
stood the wonderful chests painted by Dello with stories from 
Ovid, the Hercules of Pollajuolo, the Pallas of Botticelli, the 
works of Filippino and Verrocchio. Lorenzo de’ Medici lived 
entirely in the classical world ; and yet if we read his poems 
we only see the man of his time, the admirer of Dante and of the 
old Tuscan poets, who takes inspiration from the popular muse, 
and who succeeds in giving to his poetry the colours of the most 
pronounced realism as well as of the loftiest idealism, who 
passes from the Platonic sonnet to the impassioned triplets of 
the Amort di Venere, from the grandiosity of the Salve to Nencia 
and to Beoni, from the Canto ccernascialesco to the Lauda. The 
feeling of nature is strong in him—at one time sweet and melan¬ 
choly, at another vigorous and deep, as if an echo of the feelings, 
the sorrows, the ambitions of that deeply agitated life. He 
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liked to look into ||is own heart with a sevei^ eye, but he was 
also able to pour himself out with tumultuous fulness. He 
dcsciibed with the art of a sculptor; he satirized, laughed, 
prayed, sighed, always elegant, always a Florentin#,, but a 
iHorentine who read Anacreon, Otid and Tibullus, who wished 
to enjoy life, but also to taste of the refinements of art. 

Next to Lorenzo comes Poliziano, who also united, and with 
greater art, the ancient and the modern, the popular and the 
classical style. In his Hispetti and in his Ballate the 
freshness of imagery and the plasticity of form are 
inimitable. He, a great Greek scholar, wrote Italian verses with 
dazzling colours; the purest elegance of the Greek sources 
pervaded his art in all its varieties, in the Orfeo as well as the 
Stanze per la ^iostra. 

As a consequence of the intellectual movement towards the 
Renaissance, there arose in Italy in the 15th century three 
ThtAca- academies, those of Florence, of Naples and of Rome. 
dernlee. ' The Florentine academy was founded by Co.smo I. 

de’ Medici. Having heard the praises of Platonic 
philosophy sung by Gemistus Plctho, who in 1439 was at the 
council of P'lorence, he took such a liking for those opinions that 
he soon made a plan for a literary congress which was especially 
to discuss them. Marsilius P'icinus has described the occupations 
and the entertainments of these academicians. Here, he said, 
the young men learnt, by way of pastime, precepts of conduct 
and the practice of eloquence ; here grown-up men studied the 
government of the republic and the family; here the aged 
consoled themselves with the belief in a future world. The 
academy was divided into three classes: that of patrons, who 
were members of the Medici family; that of hearers, among 
whom sal the most famous men of that age, such as Pico della 
Mirandola, Angelo Poliziano, Leon Battista Alberti; that of 
disciples, who were youths anxious to distinguish themselves in 
philosophical pursuits. It is known that the Platonic academy 
endeiivoured to promote, with regard to art, a second and a 
more exalted revival of antiquity. The Roman academy was 
founded by Giulio Pomponio ix^to, with the object of promoting 
the discovery and the investigation of ancient monuments and 
books. It was a sort of religion of classicism, mixed with 
learning and philosophy. Platina, the celebrated author of the 
lives of the first hundred popes, belonged to it. At Naples, the 
academy known as the Pontaniana was instituted. The founder 
of it was Antonio Beccadelli, surnamed 11 Panormita, and after 
his death the head was 11 Pontano, who gave his name to it, 
and whose mind animated it. 

Romantic poems were the product of the moral scepticism 
and the artistic taste of the 15th century. Italy never had any 
Romantic poetry in its period of literary birth. .Still 

*■ less could it have any in the Renaissance. It had, 
however, many poems called Cantari, becau.se they 
contained stories that were sung to the people ; and besides there 
were romantic poems, such as the Bm>vo d'Antona, the Re^nia 
Ancroja and others. But the first to introduce elegance and a 
new life into this style was Luigi Pulci, who grew up in the house 
of the Medici, and who wrote the Morgante Maggiore at the 
request of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, mother of Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent. The material of the Morgante is almost completely taken 
from an obscure chivalrous poem of the isth century recently 
discovered by Professor Pio Rajna. On this foundation Pulci 
erected a structure of his own, often turning the subject into 
ridicule, burlesquing the characters, introducing many digres¬ 
sions, now capricious, now scientific, now theological. Pulci’s 
merit consists in having been the first to raise the romantic epic 
which had been for two centuries in the hands of story-tellers 
into a work of art, and in having united the serious and the 
comic, thus happily depicting the manners and feelings of the 
time. With a more serious intention Matteo Boiardo, count of 
ScanSiano, wrote his Orlando innamoralo, in which he seems to 
have aspired to embrace the whole range of Carlovingian legends ; 
but he did not complete his task. We find here too a large vein 
of humour and burlesque. Still the Ferrarese poet is drawn 10 
tlie world of romance by a profound sympathy for chivalrous 


manners and feelings—that is to say, for love, courtesy, valour 
and generosity. A third romantic poem of the 15th century was 
the Mambriano by Francesco'Bello (Cieco of Ferrara). He drew 
f^m the Carlovingian cycle, from the romances of the Round 
Table, from classical antiquity. He was a poet^f no common 
genius, and of ready imagination. He showed the ffifiuence of 
Boiardo, especially in something of the fantastic which he 
introduced into his work. 

The development of the drama in the 15th century was very 
great. This kind of semi-popular literature was bom in Florence, 
and attached itself to certain popular festivities that „ 
were u.sually held in honour of St John the Baptist, 
patron .saint of the city. The Sacra Kappresentazione is in 
substance nothing more than the development of the medieval 
Mistero mystery-play ”). Although it belonged to popular 
poetry, some of its authors were literary men of much renown. 
It is enough to notice Lorenzo de’ Medici, who wrote San Gio¬ 
vanni c Paolo, and Feo Belcari, author of the San Panunzio, the 
Abramo cd Isac, &r. From the J5th century, some element of 
the coinic-profane found its way into the Sacra Rappresentazione. 
From its Biblical and legendary conventioifelism Poliziano 
emancipated himself in his Orjeo, which, although in its exterior 
form belonging to the sacred representations, yet substantially 
detaches itself from them in its contents and in the artistic 
element introduced. 

From Petrarch onwards the eclogue was a kind of literature 
that much pleased the Italians. In it, however, the pastoral 
element is only apparent, for there is nothing really 
rural in it. Such is the Arcadia of Jacopo Saimazzaro 
of Naples, author of a wearisome Latin poem Dr Partu 
lirginis, and of some piscatorial eclogues. The Arcadia is 
divided into ten eclogues, in which the festivities, the games, 
the sacrifices, the manners of a colony of shepherds are described. 
They are written in elegant verses, but it would be vain to look 
in them for the remotest feeling of country life. On the other 
hand, even in this style, Lorenzo de’ Medici was superior. His 
Nencia da Barberino, as a modern writer says, is as it were the 
new and clear reproduction of the popular songs of the environs 
of Florence, melted into one majestic wave of octave stanzas. 
Lorenzo threw himself into the .spirit of the bare realism of 
country life. There is a marked contrast between this work and 
the conventional bucolic of Sannnzzaro and other writers. A 
rival of the Medici in this style, but always inferior to him, was 
Luigi Pulci in his Beca da Dicomano. 

The lyric love poetry of thus century was unimportant. In 
its stead we .see a completely new style arise, the Canto cariia- 
scialesco. These were a kind of choral songs, which 
were accompanied with symbolical masquerades, 
common in Florence at the carnival. They were 
written in a metre like that of the ballate; and for the most 
part they were put into the mouth of a party of workmen and 
tradesmen, who, with not very chaste allusions, sang the praises 
of their art. These triumphs and masquerades were directed 
by Lorenzo him.sclf. At eventide there set out into the city 
large companies on horseback, playing and singing these songs. 
There are some by Lorenzo himself, which surpass all the others 
in their mastery of art. That entitled Bacco ed Arianna is the 
most famous. 

Girolamo Savonarola, who came to Florence in 1489, arose 
to fight against the literary and social movement of the Renais¬ 
sance. Some have tried to make out that Savonarola Rtugiout 
was an apostle of liberty, others that he was a precursor nactioa. 
of the Reformation. In truth, however, he was neither Savtm- 
the one nor the other. In'his struggle with Lorenzo 
dc’ Medici, he directed his attack against the promoter of classical 
studies, the jlhtron of pagan literature, rather than against the 
political tyrant. Animated by my.Stic zeal, he took the line of a 
prophet, preaching against reading volupUious authors, against 
the tyranny of the Medici, and railing for popular government. 
This, however, was not done from a desire for civil liberty, but 
because .Savonarola saw in Lorenzo and his court the greateat 
obstacle to that return to Catholic doctrine which was his heart's 
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desire; while he thought tltis return would be easily accom¬ 
plished if, on the fall of the Medici, the Florentine republic should 
come into the hands of his supporters. There may be more 
justice in looking on Savonarola as the forerunner of the Reforma¬ 
tion. If he w^s so, it was more than he intended. The friar of 
Fermra ndtter thought of attacking the papal dogma, and always 
maintained that he wished to remain within the church of Rome. 
He had none of the great aspirations of Luther. He only 
repeated the complaints and the exhortations of, .St (Catherine 
of Siena; he desired a r^orm of manners, entirely of maimers, 
not of doctrine. He prepared the groimd for the German and 
English religious movement of the i6th century, but uncon¬ 
sciously. In the history of Italian civilization he represents 
retrogression, that is to say, the cancelling of the great fact of 
the Renaissance, and return to medieval ideas. His attempt 
to put himself in opposition to his time, to arrest the course of 
events, to bring the people back to the faith of the past, the 
belief that all the .social evils came from a Medici and a liorgia, 
his not seeing the historical reality as it was, his aspiring to found 
a republic with Jesus Clirist for its king—all these things show 
that Savonarola* was more of a fanatic than a thinker. Nor has 
be any great merit as a writer. He wrote Italian sermons, 
hymns (laudi), ascetic and political treatises, but they are 
roughly executed, and only important us throwing light on the 
history of his ideas. 'J'he religious poems of Girolamo Benivicni 
are better tlian his, and are drawn from the same mspirations. 
In the.se lyrics, sometimes sweet, always warm with religious 
feeling, Benivieni and with liira Feo Bclcari carry us back to the 
literature of the r4lh century. 

History had neither many nor very good students in the 
15th century, its revival belonged to the following age. It 
was mostly written in Latin. Leonardo Bruni of 
Ac. **’ Arezzo wrote the history of Florence, Giovitiiio 
Pontano that of Naples, in Latin. Bernardino Cono 
wrote the history of Milan in Italian, but in a rude way. 

Leonardo da Vinci wrote a treatise on painting, Ix-on Battista 
Alberti one on sculpture and architecture. But the names of 
these two men are important, not ,so much as authors of these 
treatises, but as being emixidiments of another characteristic 
of the age of the Renais.sance—versatility of genius, power of 
application along many and varied lines, and of being excellent 
in all. Ixxmardo was an architect, a poet, a painter, an hydraulic 
engineer and a distinguished mathematician. Alberti was a 
musician, studied jurisprudence, was an architect and a draughts¬ 
man, and had great fame in literature. He had a deep feeling 
for nature, an almost unique faculty of assimilating all that 
he saw and heard. Leonardo and Allierti are representatives 
and almost a compendium in themselves of all that intellectual 
vigour of the Renai.ssance age, which in the j6th century took 
to developing itself in its individual parts, making way for what 
has by some lieen called the golden age of Italian literature. 

4. Deiielopmtnt oj the Renaissance .— The fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of the literary epoch following that of the Renai.ssance 
is that it perfected itself in every kind of art, in particular 
uniting the essentially Italian character of its language with 
classicism of style. This period lasted from about 1494 to about 
1560 ; and, strange to sa)’, this very period of greater fruitfulness 
and literary greatness began from the year 1494, which with 
Charles VIII.’s descent into Italy marked the beginning of its 
political decadence and of foreign domination over it. But this 
is not hard to explain. All the most famous men of the first 
lialf of the 16th had been educated in the preceding century. 
Pietro Pomponazzi was horn in 1462, Marcello Virgilio Adrian! 
in 1464, Castiglione m 1468, Machiavelli in 1469, Bembo in 1470, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti and Ariosto in 1474, Nardi in 1476, 
Trissino in 1478, Guicciardini in 1482. Tlius it is easy to under¬ 
stand how the literary activity which showed itself from the end 
of the 15th century tf> the middle of the following one was the 
product of the political and social conditions of the age in which 
these minds tvere formed, not of that in which their powers were 
displayed. 

Niccolh Machiavelli and Francesco Guicciardini were the chief 


originators of thrf science of history. MachiavcJli’s principal 
works are the Istorie fiorentiite, the Discorli suUa prima deca 
di Tito Livio, the Arte della guerra and the Principe, 

Hi.s merft consists in having been the creator of the 
experimental science of -politics—in having observed facts, 
studied histories and drawn consequences from them. His 
history is sometimes inexact in facts; it is rather a political 
than an historical work. The peculiarity of Machiavelli’s genius 
lay, as has been said, in his'artistic feeling for the treatment 
and discussion of pohtics in and for themselves, without regard 
to an immediate end—in his power of abstracting himself from 
the partial appearances of the transitory present, in order more 
thoroughly to po3se.ss hintself of the eternal and inborn kingdom, 
and to bring it into subjection to himself. <■ 

Next to Machiavelli both as an historian and a statesman 
comes Francesco Guicciardini. Guicciardmi was very observant, 
and endeavoured to reduce his observations to a science. His 
Sloria d' Italia, which extends from the death of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici to 15.^4, is full of political wisdom, is skilfully 
arranged in its parts, gives a lively picture ol the character 
of the persons it treats of, and is written in a grand 
style. He shows a profound knowledge of the human heart, 
and depicts with truth the temperaments, the capabilities and 
the habits of the different European nations. Going hack to 
the causes of events, he looked fur the explanation of the divergent 
interests of princes and of their reciprocal jealousies. The fact 
of his having witnessed many of the events he related, and 
having taken part in them, adds authority to his words. The 
political reflections are always deep; in tiie Pensicri, as G. 
Capponi' says, he seems to aim at extracting through sell- 
c.xamination a quintessence, as it were, of the things obserc-ed 
and done by him—thus endeavouring to form a political 
doctrine as adequate as possible m all its parts. Machiavelli 
and Guicciardmi may be considered, not only as distinguished 
historians, hut as originators of the science of history founded 
on observation. 

Inferior to them, hut still always worthy of note, were Jacopo 
Nardi (a just and faithful lilslorian and a virtuous man, who 
defended tlie rights of Florence against the Medici before 
Charles V.), Benedetto Varchi, Giambattista Adriani, Bernardo 
Segni; ajid, outside Tuscany, Camillo Porzio, who related the 
Coiigtura de’ baroni and the history of Italy from 1547 to 
1552, Angelo di Costanza, Pietro Bembo, J'aolo Paruta and 
otlicrs. 

Ariosto’s Orlando junoso was a continuation of Boiardo s 
Innamoralo. His characteristic is tliat he assimilated tlic romance 
of chivalry to the style and models of classicism. 

Ariosto was an artist only for the love of hi.s art; his cpu. 
sole aim was to make a romance tliat should please Arloato 
the generation in which he lived. His Orlando has 
no grave and serious purpose ; on the contrary it 
creates a fantastic world, in which the poet nunhles, indulging 
his caprice, and soimdimcs smiling at his own work. His great 
desire is to depict every thing with the greatest possible perfection ; 
the cultivation of style is what occupies him most. In his hands 
the style becomes wonderfully plastic to every conception, 
whether high or low, .serious or sportive. 'I'he octave stanza 
reached in him the highest perfection of grace, variiay and 
harmony. 

Meanwhile, side by side with the romantic, there wp an 
attempt at the historical epic. Gian Giorgio 'J'rissino of Vicenza 
composed a poem called Italta liber ala dai Goti. Pull Htroie 
of learning and of the rules of the ancients, he formed 
himself on the latter, in order to sing of the campaigns 
of Bclisarius; he said that he had forced himself to observe all 
the rules of Aristotle, and that he had imitated Homer. In 
this again, we see one of the products of the Renaissance ; and, 
although Trissino's work is poor in invention and witlioiL any 
original poetical colouring, yet it helps one to understand 
belter what were the conditions of mind in the lOth century. 

Lyric poetry was certainly not one of the kinds tliat rose to 
1 Stona della repubbltca di Ftrenee (Florence, 1876). 
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any great height imthe x6th century. Originality was entirely a satirical tone. But theirs could not be called true aarire. 
wanting, since it seemed in that century as if nothing better Pure satirists, on the other hand, were Antonio Vindguerra, a 
could be done than to copy Petrarch. Still, |[ven in Venetian, Lodovko Alamanni and Ariosto, the last superior 
poftiy, ttostyk there were some vigorous poets. Monsignore tnitlie others for the Attic elegance of his style, and for a certain 
Giovanni Guidiccioni of Lucca {1500-1541) showed frankness, passing into malice, which is particuhnly intevestiog 
that he l»d a generous heart. ’In fine sonnets he gave expression when the poet talks of himself. * * 

W his grief for the sad state to which his country was reduced. In the i6th century there were not a few .didactic works, in 
Francesco Molza of Modena (14^9-1544), learned in Greek, his poem of the ..4 Giovanni Rucellai approaches to the perfec- 
Latin and Hebrew, wrote in a graceful ^yle and with spirit, tion of Virgil. His style is clear and light, and he adds 
Giovanni della Casa (1503—^556) nnd Pietro Besnbo (1470—1547), interest to his book by frequent allusioas to the events 
although Petrarchists, were eleg^t. Even Michelangelo of the time. But of the didactic works that which 
Buonarroti was at times a Petrarchist, but his poems bear the surpasses all the others in importance is Baldassare Castiglione's 
stamp of his extraordinary and original genius. And a good Cortiaano, in which he imagines a discussion in the palace of 


many ladies ifre to be placed near these poets, such as Vittoria 
Colonna (loved by Michelangelo), Veronica Gambara, Tullia 
d’Ai^ona, Giulia Gonzaga, poetes.ses of great delicacy, and 
superior in genius to many literary men of Sieir time. 

The i6th century had not a few tragedies, but they are all 
weak. The cause of this was the moral arid religious indifference 
Trmgedy. the lack of strong passions and vigorous 

characters. The first to occupy the tragic stage was 
Trissino with his Sofonisba, following the rules of the art most 
scrupulously, but written in sickly verses, and without warmth 
of feeling. The Oreste and the Rasmunda of Giovanni RuccUai 
were no belter, nor Luigi Alamanni’s Aniigane. Sperone 
Speroni in his Catiace and Giraldi Cintio in his Orbecche tried 
to become innovators in tragic literature, but they only succeeded 
in making it grotesque. Decidedly superior to these was the 
Torrismondo of Torquato Tasso, specially remarkable for the 
choruses, which sometimes remind one of the chorus of the 
Greek tragedies. 

The Italian comedy of the i6tli century was almost entirely 
modelled on the Latin comedy. They were almost always 
Comtdy. ‘*'*'*^^ characters of the old man, 

of the servant, of the waiting-maid ; and the argument 
was often the same. Thus the Ltutdi of Agnolo Firenzuola, 
and the Vecchto amoroso of Donato Giannotti were modelled 
on comedies by Plautus, as were the Sporta by Gelli, the Mariio 
by Dolce, and others. There appear to be only three writers 
who should be distinguished among the many who wrote 
comedies — Machiavelli, Ariosto and Giovan Alaria Cecchi. 
In his Mandragora Machiavelli, unlike all the others, composed 
a comedy of character, creating types which seem living even 
now, because they were copied from reality seen with a finely 
observarit eye. Ariosto, on the other hand, was distinguished 
for his picture of the liabits of his time, and especially of those 
of the Ferrarese nobles, rather than for the objective delineation 
of character. La-stly, Cecchi left in his comedies a treasure of 
spoken language, which nowadays enables us in a wonderful 
way to make ourselves acquainted with that age. The notorious 
Pietro Aretino might also be included in the list of the best 
writers of comedy. 

The 15th century was not without humorous poetry; Antonio 
Canunelli, surnamed the Pistoian, is specially deserving of 
notice, because of his ** pungent bonhomie” as Suintc- 
tnque Beuye called it. But it was Francesco Berni who 
and *^>''’ied this kind of literature to perfection in the 
i6th century. From him the style has been called 

bernesque ” poetry. In the “ Bemeschi ” we find nearly the 
same phenomenon that we already noticed with regard to 
Orlando fttrieso. It was art for art’s .sake that inspired and 
moved Berm to write, as well as Anton Francesco Grazzini, called 
il Lasca, and other lesser writers. It may be said that there 
IS nothing m their poetry; and it is true that tliey specially 
delight m praising low and disgusting things and in jeering at 
what is noble and serious. Bernesque poetry is the clearest 
reflection of that religious and moral scepticism which was one 
of theTharacteristics of Italian social life in the r6th century, 
and which showed itself more or less in all the works of that 
period, that scepticism which stopfied the religious Reformation in 
]taly,and which inits turn was an effect of historical conditions. 
The Bemeschi, and especially Berni himself, sometimes assumed 


the duk^of Urbino between knights and ladies as to what 
are the gifts roejuired in a perfect courtier. This book is valuable 
as an illustration of the intellectual and moral state of t2» 
highest Italian society in the first half of the i6th century. 

Of the novelists of the j6th century, the two most important 
were Anton Francesco Grazzini and Matteo BandeUo—^tbe 
former as playful and bizarre as the latter is grave and 
solemn. As part of the history of the times, we'must 
not forget tliat BandeUo was a Dominican friar and a bishop, 
but that notwithstanding his novels were very loose in subject, 
and that he often bolds up the ecclesiastics of his time to ridicule, 

At a time when admiration for qualities of style, the desire 
for classical elegance, was so strong as in the i6th century, much 
attention was naturally paid to translating Latin and 
Greek authors. Among the very numerous translations 
of the time those of the Aetteid and of the Pastorals ol 
Longus the Sophist by Annilial Giro are stUl famous ; as are also 
the translations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Giovanni Andrea 
deir Anguillare, of Apuleius’s Golden Ass by Firenzuola, and of 
Plutarch’s Lives and Moralia by Marcello Adriani. 

The historians of Italian literature are in doubt whether Tasso 
should be placed in the period of the highest development of 
the Renaissance, or whether he should form a period 
by himself, intermediate between that and the one 
following. Certainly he was profoundly out of h^)nony 
with the century in which he lived. I*;; religious faith 
the seriousness of his character, the deep melancholy settled in 
his heart, his continued aspiration after an ideal perfection, all 
place hitn as it were outside the literary epoch represented by 
Machiavelli, by Ariosto, by Berni. As Carducci has well said 
Tasso “ IS the legitimate heir of Dante Alighieri; he believes' 
and rexsons on his faith by philosophy ; he loves, and comments' 
on his love in a learned style ; he is an artist, and writes dialogues 
of scholastic speculation that would fain be Platonic.” He 
was only eighteen years old when, in 1562, he tried his hand at 
epic poetry, and wrote Ritialdo, in which he said that he had 
tried to reconcile the AristoteKan rules with the variety of 
Arioeto, He afterwards wrote the Anunta, a pastoral drama of 
exquisite grace. But the work to which he had long turned his 
thoughts was an heroic poem, and that absorbed all his powers. 
He himself explains what his intention was in the three Diseorst 
written whilst he was composing the Gerusalemme ; he would 
I choose a great and wonderful subject, not so ancient as to have 
lost all interest, nor so recent as to prevent the poet from em¬ 
bellishing it with invented circumstances ; he meant to treat it 
rigorousfy according to the rules of the unity of action observed 
in Greek and I,atin poems, but with n far greater variety and 
splendour of episodes, so that in this point it should not fall 
short of the romantic poem ; and finally, he would write it in a 
lofty and ornate style. This is what Tasso has done in the 
Gerusalemme liherata, the subject of which is the liberation of 
the sepulchre qf Jesus Christ in the nth century by Godfrey of 
Bouillon. The poet does not follow faithfully aM the historical 
facts, but sets before us the principal causes of them, bringing 
in the supernatural agency of Cjod and Satan. The Gerusalemme 
is the best heroic poem that Italy can show. It approaches to 
classical perfection. Its episodes alxive all are most beautiful* 
There is profound feeling in it, and everything reflects the 
melancholy soul of the poet. As regards the style, however. 
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although Tasso studiously endeavoured to keep close to the 
classical models, one cannot help noticing that he makes excessive 
use of metaphor, of antithesis, o( far-fetched conceits ; and it is 
specially from this point of view that some historians h»ve 
placed Tass(i in the literary period generally known under the 
name of'"' Secentismo,” and that others, more moderate in their 
criticism, liave said that he prepared the way for it. 

5. Period of Deeadence .—From about 1559 began a period of 
decadence in Italian literature. The Spanish rule oppressed and 
corrupted the peninsula. The minds of men were day by day • 
gradually losing their force ; every high aspiration was quenched. 
No love of country could any longer be felt when the country 
was enslaved to a stranger. The suspicious rulers fettered all 
freedom of thought and word ; they tortured Qjimpanella, 
burned Bruno, made every effort to extinguish all high sentiment, 
all desire for good. Cesare Balbo says, “ if the happiness of the 
masses consists in peace without industry, if the nobility’s con¬ 
sists in titles without power, if princes are satisfied by acquies¬ 
cence in theirrule without real indeircndcnccjwithoutsovereigntv, 
if literary men and artists are content to write, paint and build 
with the apprbbation of their contemporaries, but to the con¬ 
tempt of posterity, if a whole nation is happy in ease without 
dignity and the tranquil progress of corruption,—then no period 
ever was so happy for Italy as the hundred and forty years 
The Sn treaty of t'ateau Cambresis to the war of the 

ceniitmo. Spanish succession.” This period is known in the 
history of Italian literature as the Secentismo. Its 
writers, devoid of sentiment, of passion, of thoughts, resorted to 
exaggeration ; they tried to produce effect with every kind of 
affectation, with bombast, with the strangest metaphors, in fact, 
with what in art is called mannerism, “ barocchism.” The utter 
poverty of the matter tried to cloak itself under exuberance of 
forms. It .seemed as if the writers vied with one another as to 
who could best burden his art with u.seless metaphors, with 
phrases, with big-sounding words, with affectations, with hyper¬ 
bole, with oddities, with ec'crv'thing that could fix attention on the 
„u‘"5fonn and draw it off from the substantial element of thought. 

At the heau “f tbe ‘‘ Sccentisti ” comes Giovan 

Battista Marini of Nap.'C■.^ born in 1569, especially known by a 
poem called I’ Adoue. His aim was to excite wonder 
Marini. novelties ; hence the most extravagant metaphors, 
the most forced antitheses, the most far-fetched pneeits, arc to 
be found in his book. It was especially by antitheses that he 
thought he could produce the greatest effect. Sometimes he 
strings them together one after the other, so that they fill up 
whole stanzas without a break. Ac.hillini of Bologna followed in 
Marini's steps. He had less genius, howp’er, and hence his 
peculiarities were more, extravagant, becoming indeed absolutely 
ridiculous. In general, wc may say that all the poets of the 
17th century were more or less infected with “ Marinism.” 
Thus Alessandro Guidi, although he does not attain to the 
exaggeration of his master, is emptily bombastic, inflated, 
turgid, while Fulvio Testi is artificial and affected. Yet Guidi 
as well as Testi felt the influence of another poet, Gabriello 
Chiabrera, born at Savona in 1552. In him the Secentismo took 
another character. Enamoured as he said he was of the Greeks, 
he made new metres, especially in imitation of Pindar, treating 
of religious, moral, historical and amatory subjects. It is easy 
to understand that a Pindaric style of poetry in the 17th century 
in Italy could not but end in being altogether artificial, without 
anything of those qualities which constitute the greatness of the 
Greek poet. Chiabrera, though elegant enough in foiro, proves 
empty of matter, and, in his vain attempt to hide this vacuity, 
has recourse to poetical ornaments of every kind. These again, 
in their turn, become in him a fresh defect.^ Nevertheless, 
(ihiabrera's .school, in the decadence of the 17th century, marks 
an improvement j and sometimes he showed that he had lyrical 
capacities, which ffi better literary surroundings would have 
brought forth excellent fruit. When he sings, for example, of the 
victories of the Tuscan galleys against the Turks and the pirates 
*of the Mediterranean, he rises to gnind imagery, and seems quite 
another poet. 


Filicaja the Florentine has a certain lyrU ilan, particularly in 
the songs about Vienna besieged by the Turks, which seems to 
raise hjm more than the others above the vices of the tim#; but 
even in him we see clearly thje rhetorical artifice and the falseness 
of the conceits. And in general all the lyric poetry of the 17th 
century may be said to have had tfie same defects, but in different 
degrees—defects which may be summed up as absence of feeling 
and exaggeration of form. ,There was no faith; there was no 
love ; and thus art became an exercise, a pastime, a luxury, for 
a servile and corrupt people. 

The belief then arose that it would be sufficient to change the 
form in order to restore literature, in forgetfulness that every 
reform must be the effect of a change in social^ and 
moral conditions. Weait' of the bombastic style of the 
17th century, full of conceits and antithesis, men said— 
let us follow an entirely different line, let us fight the turgid 
style with simplicity. In 1690 the “Academy of Arcadia” 
was instituted. Its founders were Giovan Maria Crcscimbeni 
and Gian Vincenzo Gravina. The Arcadia was so called because 
its chief aim and intention were to imitate in literature the 
simplicity of the ancient shepherds, who were fabulously supposed 
to hu^'e lived in Arcadia in the golden age. As the " Secentisti ” 
erred by an overweening desire for novelty, which made them 
always go beyond the truth, so the Arcadians proposed to them¬ 
selves to return to the fields of truth, always singing of subjects 
of pastoral simplicity. This was obviously nothing else than the 
substitution of a new artifice for the old one ; and they fell from 
bombast into effeminacy, from the hyperbolical into the petty, 
from the turgid into the over-refined. The Arcadia was a re¬ 
action against Secentismo, but a reaction which, res ersing the 
movement of that earlier epoch, only succeeded in impoverishing 
still further and completely withering up the literature. The 
poems of the “ Arcadians ” fill many volumes, and are made up 
of sonnets, madrigals, canzonets and blank verse. The one who 
most distinguished himself among the sonneteers was Felice 
Zappi. Among the authors of songs Paolo Rolli was illustrious. 
Innocenzo Frugoni was more famous than all the others, a man 
of fruitful imagination but of shallow intellect, whose wordy 
verses nobody now reads. 

Whilst the political and social conditions in ItaK' in the 17th 
century were such as to make it appear that ever)- light of 
intelligence, all spirit of liberty, was extinguished, symptoms 
there appeared in the peninsula, by that law of reaction otroyirai. 
which in great part governs human events, some strong Selaatlllc 
and independent thinkers, such as Bernardino Telesio, *’"’**■ 
Giordano Bruno, Tommaso Campanella, Lucilio Vanini, who 
turned philosophical inquiry into fresh channels, and opened the 
way for the scientific conquests of Galileo Galilei, the great 
contemporary of Descartes in France and of Bacon in England. 
Galileo was not only a great man of science, but also occupied a 
conspicuous place in the history of letters. A devoted student 
of Ariosto, he seemed to transfuse into his prose the qualities 
of that great poet—a clear and frank freedom of expression, a 
wonderful art of knowing how to say everything with precision 
and ease, and at the same time with elegance. Galileo's prose 
is in perfect antithesis to the poetry of his time. Perhaps it is 
the best prose tlrat Italy has ever had ; it is clear, goes straight to 
the point, is without rhetorical ornaments and without vulgar 
slips, artistic without appearing to be so. 

Another symptom of revival, a sign of rebellion against the 
vileness of Italian social life, is given us in satire and in particular 
in that of Salvator Rosa and Alessandro Tassoni. Salvator Rosa, 
bom in 161 =;, near Naples, was a painter, a musician and a poet. 
As a poet he showed that he felt the sad condition of his country, 
showed that he mourned over it, and gave vent to his feeling (as 
another satire-writer, Giuseppe Giusti, said) in generosi rahtniffi. 
His exhortation to Italian poets to turn their thoughts to the 
miseries of their country as a subject for their song—their Country 
languishing under the tyrant’s hands—certain passages where he 
deplores the effeminacy of Italian habits, a strong apostrophe 
against Rome, make Salvator Rosa a precursor of the patriotic 
literature which inaugurated the revival of the i8th century^ 
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Tassoni, a man reaUy quite exceptional in tfts century, was 
superior to Rosa. He showed independent judgment in the 
midst^f universal servility, and his Secchia Rapita proved that 
he was an eminent writer. This is an heroic comic poem? which 
is at the same time an epic and a personal satire. He was bold 
enough to attack the Spaniards in his Filippiche, in which he 
urged Duke Carlo Emanuele of Savoy to persist in the war 
against them. 

6. The Revival in the iSth Centur';^. —Having for the most part 
freed itself from the Spanish dominion in the i8th century, the 
political condition of Italy began to improve. Pro- 
PoHtiemi moters of this improvement, which was shown in many 
ooadi- civil reforms, were Joseph II., Leopold I. and Charles I. 
ttona. jjjg of princes was copied from the philo¬ 
sophers, who in their turn felt the influence of a general move¬ 
ment of ideas, which was quietly working in many parts of 
Europe, and which came to a head in the French encyclopedists. 

Giambattista Vico was a token of the awakening of historical 
consciousness in Italy. In his Scienza nuova he applied himself 
to the investigation of the laws governing the progress 
wor^. human race, and according to which events are 
developed. From the psychological study of man he 
endeavoured to infer the “ comune natura delle nazioni,” i.e. 
the universal laws of history, or the laws by which civilizations 


rise, flourish and fall. 

From the same scientific spirit which animated the philo¬ 
sophical investigation of Vico, there was born a different kind of 
investigation, that of the sources of Italian civil and litera^ 
history. Lodovico Antonio Muratori, after having collected in 
one entire body (Rerum Italicarum scriplores) the chronicles, 
the biographies, the letters and the diaries of Italian history 
from 500 to 1500, after having discussed the most obscure 
historical questions in the Antiquitates Italicae medti aevt, wrote 
the Annali d' llaha, minutely narrating facts derived from 
authentic sources. Muratori's associates in his historical re¬ 
searches were Scipione Maffei of Verona and Apostolo Zeno of 
Venice. In his Verona iUustrata the former left, not only a 
treasure of learning, but an excellent specimen of historical 
monograph. The latter added much to the erudition of literary 
history, both in his Dissertazioni Vnssiane and in his notes to the 
HMinteca delT eloguenza tlahana of Monsignore Oiusto Fontanini. 
Girolamo Tiraboschi and Count Giovanni Maria Mazzuchelli 
of Brescia devoted themselves to literary history. 

While the new spirit of the times led men to the investigation 
of historical sources, it also led them to inquire into the mechan¬ 
ism of economical and social laws. Francesco Galiani 
wrot® currency; Gaetano Filangieri wrote a 
Seienza della legislazione. Cesare Beccaria, in his 
treatise Dei delitti e delle pene, made a contribution to the 
reform of the penal system and promoted the abolition of torture. 

The man in whom above all others the literary revival of the 
i8th century was most conspicuously embodied was Giuseppe 
Parini. He was bom in a Lombard village in 1729, was 
mostly educated at Milan, and as a youth was known among 
the Arcadian poets by the name of Darisbo Elidonio. Even as 
an Arcadian, however, Parini showed signs of departing 
Pvlali common type. In a collection of poems that 

he published at twenty-three years of age, under the 
name of Ripano Eupilino, there are some pastoral sonnets in 
which the poet shows that he had the faculty of taking his 
scenes from real life, and also some satirical pieces in which he 
exhibits a spirit of somewhat rude opposition to his own times. 
These poems are [serhaps based on reminiscences of Bemi, but 
at any rate they indicate a resolute determination to assail 
boldly all the literary conventionalities that surrounded the 
author. This, however, was only the l)eginning of the battle. 
Parini lived in times of great social prostration. The nobles 
and tile rich, all given up to ease and to silly gallantry, consumed 
their lives in ridiculous trifles or in shameless self-indulgence, 


wasting themselves on immoral “ Cicisbeismo,” and offering the 
most miserable spectacle of feebleness of mind and character. 
It was against this social condition that Parini’s muse was 


directed. Already, improving on the poems of his ywth, he had 
proved himself an innovator in his lyrics, rejecting at once 
Petrarchism, Secentismo and Arcadia, the three maladi^ that 
had weakened Italian art in the centuries precedii^ his own, 
anS choosing subjects taken from real life, such as might help in 
the jnstruction of his contemporaries. In the Af^thfc satirical 
note is already heard. But it come out more strongly in the 
poem Dd giorno, in which he imagines himself to be teaching a 
young Milanese patrician all the habits and ways of gallant 
life ; he shows up all its ridiculous frivolities, and with delicate 
irony unmasks the futilities of aristocratic habits. Dividing 
the day into four parts, the Mattino, the Mezzogiorno, the 
Vcspcro, the Notte, by means of each of these he describes tlie 
trifles of which they were made up, and the book thus assumes 
a social arlB historical value of the highest importance. Parini, 
satirizing his time, fell back upon truth, and finally made art 
serve the purpose of civil morality. As an artist, going straight 
back to classical forms, aspiring to imitate Virgil and Dante, 
he opened the way to the fine school that we shall soon see rise, 
that of Alfieri, Foscolo and Monti. As a work of art, the Giorno 
is wonderful for the Socratic skill with which thak delicate irony 
is constantly kept up by which he seems to prai.se what he 
effectually blames. The verse has new harmonies; sometimes 
it is a little hard and broken, not by accident, but as a protest 
against the Arcadian monotony. Generally it flows majestically, 
but without that Frugonian droning that deafens the ears and 
leaves the heart cold. 

Gasparo Gozzi’s satire was less elevated, but directed towards 
the same end as Parini’s. In his Osservatore, something like 
Addison’s Spectator, in his Gazzetla veneta, in the 
Mondo morale, by means of allegories and novelties Bantu. 
he hit the vices with a delicate touch, and inculcated a 
practical moral with much good sense. Gozzi’s satire has some 
slight resemblance in style to Lucian’s. It is smooth and light, 
but withal it does not go less straight to its aim, which is to point 
out the defects of society and to correct them. Gozzi’s prose is 
very graceful and lively. It only errs by its overweening affecta¬ 
tion of imitating the writers of the 14th century. Another 
satirical writer of the first half of the 18th century was Giuseppe 
Baretti of Turin. In a journal called the Frusta letter aria he 
took to lashing without mercy the works which were then being 
published in Italy. He had learnt much by travelling ; and 
especially his long stay in England had contributed to give an 
independent character to his mind, and made him judge of 
men and things with much good sense. It is true that his 
judgments are not always right, but the Frusta letterana was the 
first book of independent criticism directed particularly against 
the Arcadians and the pedants. 

Everything tended to improvement, and the character of the 
reform was to throw off the conventional, the false, the artificial, 
and to return to truth, 'i'he drama felt this influence of the 
times. Apostolo Zeno and Metustasio (the Arcadian name for 
Pietro Trapassi, a native of Rome) had endeavoured to make 
“ melodrama and reason compatible.” The latter in particular 
succeeded in giving fresh expression to the affections, a natural 
turn to the dialogue and some interest to the plot; 
and if he had not fallen into constant unnatural oyer- „form. 
refinement and unseasonable mawkishness, and into 
frequent anachronisms, he might have been considered as the 
first dramatic reformer of the i8th century. That honour 
belongs to Carlo Goldoni, a Venetian. He found comedy either 
entirely devoted to classical imitation or given up to extrava¬ 
gance, to coups de theatre, to the most boisterous succession of 
unlikely situations, or else treated by comic actors who recited 
impromptu on a given subject, of which they followed the outline. 
In this old popilar form of comedy. With the masks of pantaloon, 
of the doctor, of harlequin, of Brighella, See., Goldoni found the 
strongest obstacles to his reform. But at last he conquered, 
creating the comedy of character. No doiJbt Moli^re s example 
helped him in this. Goldoni’s characters are always true, but 
often a little superficial. He studied nature, but he did not 
plunge into psychological depths. In most of his creations, tfie 
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extern^ rather than the intemd part is depicted. In this 
respect he is- much inferior to MoliAre. But on the other hand 
he surpasses him in the liveliness of the dialogue, and in tlie 
facility with which he finds his dramatic situations. Goldoni 
wrote much, in fact too much (more than one hundted and 
fifty con»edi?s^and had no time to correct, to polish, to perfect 
his works, which arc all rough cast. But for a com^y of cha¬ 
racter we must go straight from Machiavolli’s Mandragora to 
him. Goldoni’s dramatic aptitude is curiously illustrated by 
the fact that he took nearly all his types from Venetian society, 
and yet managed to give them an inexhaustible variety. A good 
many of his comedies were written in Venetian dialect, and these 
are perhaps the best. 

The ideas that were making their way in French society in 
the i8th century, and afterwards brought about the*Revolution 
of ^ 7 ^ 9 , gave a special direction to Italian literature 
of the second half of the i8th century. Love of ideal 
liberty, desire for equality, hatred of tyranny, created 
in Italy a literature which aimed at national objects, 
seeking to improve the condition of the country by 
freeing it from the double yoke of political and religious 
despotism. But all this was as.sociated with another tendency. 
The Italians who aspired to a political redemption believed 
that it was inseparable from an intellectual revival, and it 
seemed to them that this could only be effected by a reunion 
with ancient classicism—in other words, by putting th€m8clve.s 
in more direct communication with ancient Greek and Latin 
writers. This was a repetition of what had occurred in the first 
half of the 15th century. The 17th century might in fact be 
considered as a new Italian Middle Age without the hardness 
of tltat iron time, but corrupted, enervated, o\’errun by .Spaniards 
and l-'rench, an age in which pre\ ious civilization was cancelled. 
A reaction was necessary against that period of hi.story, and a 
construction on its ruins of a new country and a new civilization. 
There had already been forerunners of this movement; at the 
head of them the revered I’arini. Now the work must be 
completed, and the necessary force must once more be sought 
for in the ancient literature of the two classic nations. 

Patriotism and classicism then were the two principles that 
inspired the literature which began with Alfieri. He worshipped 
the Greek and Roman idea of popular liberty in arm.s 
against the tyrant. He took the subjects of his 
1803). tragedies almost invariably from the history of these 
nations, made continual apostrophes against the 
despots, made his ancient characters talk like revolutionists of 
his time; he did not trouble himself with, nor think about, 
the truth of the characters ; it was enough for him that his hero 
was Roman in name, that there was a t\ rant to be killed, that 
liberty should triumph in the end. But e\'on thi.s did not satisfy 
Alfieri. Before his time and all about him there was the Arcadian 
school, with its foolish verbosity, its empty abundance of 
epithets, its nauseous pastoralizing on subjects of no civil import¬ 
ance. It was necessary to arm the patriotic niu.se also against all 
this. If the Arcadians, not excluding the hated Mcta.stasio, 
diluted their poetry with languishing tenderness, if they poured 
themselves out in so many words, if they made such .set phrases, 
it behoved the others to do just the contrary—to be brief, concise, 
strong, bitter, to aim at the sublime as oppo.sed to the lowly and 
pastoral. Having said this, we have told the good and evil of 
Alfieri. He desired a political reform by means of letters ; he 
saved literature from Arcadian vacuities, leading it towards a 
national end; he armed himself with patriotism and classicism 
in order to drive the profaners nut of the temple of art. But in 
substance he was rather a patriot than an artist. In any case 
the results of the new literary movement were copious. 

Ugo Foscolo was an eager patriot, who carried iiif.o life the heat 
of the most unbridled passion, and into his art a rather rhetorical 
FomcoIo always one inspired by classical models. 

The LfMen di Jacopo Ortis, inspired by Goethe's 
Werthn, arc a love .story with a mixture of patriotism ; they 
^ntain a violent protest against the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and an outburst from Foscolo's own heart about an unhappy 


love-affair of hi(. His passions were suddyn and violent; they 
came to an end as abruptly as they began ; they were whirlwiiuLs 
that were over in a quarter of an hour. To one of these passions 
Ortis _(#wed its origin, and it is perhaps the best, the most sincere, 
of all his writings. Even in it he is sometimes pompous and 
rhetorical, but much less so then he is, for example, in the 
lectures Dell’ origine e dell' ufficio della letteratura. On the 
whole, Foscolo's prose is turgid and affected, and reflects the 
character of the man who* always tried to pose, even before 
him.self, in dramatic attitudes. This was indeed the defect of 
the Napoleonic epoch ; there was a horror of anything common, 
simple, natural; everything must be after the model of the hero 
who made all the world gaze with wonder at him ; everything 
must assume some heroic shape. In Foscolo this tendency was 
excessive; and it not seldom happened tliat, in wishing to play 
the hero, the exceptional man, the little Napoleon of ladies- 
drawing-rooms, he became false and bad, false in his art, bad in 
his life. The Sepolcn, which is his best poem, was prompted by 
high feeling, and the mastery of versification shows wonderful 
art. Perhaps it is to this mastery more than to anything else 
that the admiration the Sepolrri excites is due. There are most 
obscure passages in it, as to the meaning of which it would seem 
as if even the author himself had not formed a clear idea. He 
left incomplete three hymns to the Graces, in which he sang of 
beauty as the source of courte.sy, of all high qualities and of 
happiness. Here again what most excites our admiration is the 
harmonious and easy versification. Among his prose works a 
high place belongs to his translation of the Senhnmital Journey 
of Sterne, a writer by whom one can easily understand how 
F'oscolo should have been deeply affected. He went as an exile 
to England, and died the"c. He wrote for English readers .some 
Essays on Petrarch and on the texts of the Decamerane and of 
Dante, which are remarkable for the time at which they were 
written, and which may be .said to have initiated a new kind of 
literary critiei.sm in Italy. Foscolo is still greatly admired, and 
not without reason. His writings stimulate the love of father- 
land, and the men that made the revolution of 1848 were largely 
brought up on them. 

If in Foscolo patriotism and classicism were united, and 
formed almost one passion, so much cannot be said of Vincenzo 
Monti, in whom the artist was absolutely predominant. ^ 

Yet Monti was a fiatriot too, but in his own way. 

He had no one deep feeling that ruled him, or rather the mobility 
of his feelings is his characteristic ; but each of (liese was a new 
form of patriotism, that look the place of an old one. He saw 
danger to his country in the French Revolution, and wrote the 
Pellegrino afostolico, the Bassvilliana and the Feroniade ; 
Napoleon's victories caused him to write the J’rumeteu and the 
Musagoma ; in his Eanatismo and his SupersUitonr he attacked 
the papacy; afterwards he .sang the praises of the Austrians. 
Thus every great event made him change his mind, with a readi¬ 
ness which might seem incredible, but is yet most easily explained. 
Monti was above everything an artist; art was his real, his only 
passion ; everything else in him was liable to change, that alone 
was persistent. Fancy was his tyrant, and under its rule he liad 
no time to reason and to see the miserable aspect of his political 
tergiver.sation. It was an overbearing deity that moved him, 
and at its dictation he wrote. Pius VI., Napoleon, I'rancis II., 
were to him but passing shadows, to which he hardly gives the 
attention of an hour; that which endures, which is eternal to 
him, is art alone” It were unjust to accuse Monti of baseness. 
If we .say that nature in giving him one only faculty had made 
the poet rich and the man poor, we shall speak the truth. But 
the poet was indeed rich, lowing little Greek, he succeeded in 
making a translation of the Iliad which is remarkable for its 
Homeric feeling, and in his Bassvilliana he is on a level with 
Dante. In fine, in him classical poetry seemed to revive in all 
its florid grandeur. C 

Monti was born in 1754, Foscolo in 1778 ; four years later still 
was born another poet of the same school, Giambattista 
Niccolini. In literature he was a classicist; in politics “ ' 
he was a Ghibelline, a rare exception in Guelph Florence, his 
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birthplace. In transiting or, if the expressioi^ is preferred, 
imitating Aeschylus, as well as in writing the Diseorsi sulla 
■tragedia^greca, and on the Sublime e Michdmgek, Niccdini 
displayed his passionate devotion to ancient literature. ]#t his 
tragedies he set himself free from the « 9 cc(».sive rigidity of Alfieri, 
and partly approached the English and German tragic authors. 
He nearly always chose political subjects, striving to keep ahve 
in his compatriots the love of liberty. Such arc Nabucce, Antmiw 
Foecannt, Giovanni da Procida, Lodovfbo il Metro, &c. He assailed 
papal Rome in Arnaldo da Brescia, a long tragic piece, not suited 
for acting, and epic rather than dramatic. Niccolini’s tragedies 
show a rkdi lyric vein ratlter than dramatic genius. At any rate 
he has the merit of having vindicated liberal ideas, and of having 
opened a new pa*h to Italian tragedy. 

• The literary period we are deiiling with had three writers who 
are examples of the direction taken by historical study. It seems 
mnorlm. '■hat, after the learned schod begun by Mura- 

tori, there should have been a backward movement 
here, but it is clear that this retrogression was due to the 
influenge of classicism and patriotism, which, if they revived 
poetry, could not but spoil history. Carlo Botta, bom in 1766, 
was a spectator of French spoliation in Italy and of the over¬ 
bearing rule of Napoleon. Hence, excited by indignation, he 
wrote a History of Italy from jySg to 1814-, and later on he 
continued Guicciardini’s History up to 1789. He wrote after the 
manner of the Latin aulhor.s, trying to imitate Livy, putting 
together long and sonorous periods in a style that aimed at being 
like Boccaccio’s, caring little about that which constitutes the 
critical material of history, only intent on declaiming his academic 
prose for his country’s benefit. Botta wanted to be classical 
in a style that could no longer be so, and hence he failed com¬ 
pletely to attain his literary goal. His fame is only that of a man 
of a noble and patriotic heart. Not so bad as the two histories 
of Italy is that of the Guerra dell’ inefffiendenia americana. 

Close to Botta come Pietro Colletta, a Neapolitan bom nine 
years after him. He also in his Storia dA reame di Napoli dal 
J734 al had the idea of defending the independence and 
liberty of Italy in a .style burrowed from Tacitus; and he suc¬ 
ceeded rather better tlian Botta. He has a rapid, brief, nervous 
style, which makes his book attractive reading. But it is said 
tliat Pietro Giordani and Gino Capponi corrected it for him. 
Lazzaro Papi of Lucca, author of tht Commentan della rivoluztotie 
francese dal rySg al jS/4, was not altogether unlike Botta and 
(blletta. He also was an historian in the clas.sical style, and 
treats his subject with patriotic feeling ; but as an artist he 
perhaps excels the other two. 

At first sight it seems unnatural that, whilst the most burning 
political passion.s wis e raging, and whilst the most brilliant men 
The genius in the new classical and patriotic school were 

Puriate. “*■ height of their influence, a question should 
have arisen about “ purism ” of language. Yet the 
phenomenon can be easily accounted for. Purism is another 
form of classicism and patriotism. In the second half of the 
18th century the Italian language was specially full of French 
expressions. There was great indifference about fitness, still more 
about elegance of style. Pro.se then was to be restored for the 
sake of national dignity, and it was believed that this could not 
be done except by going back to the writers of the 14th century, 
to the “ aurei trecentist!,” as they were called, or else to the 
classics of Italian literature. One of the promoters of the new 
school was Antonio Cesari of Verona, who republished ancient 
authors, and brought out a new edition, with additions, of the 
Vocabolario della Crusca. He wrote u dissertation Sopra lo 
stato presente della lingua italiava, and endeavoured to establish 
the supremacy of Tuscan and of the three great writers Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio. And in accordance with that principle 
he wrote several books, taking pains to copy the “ trecentist! ” 
as closeli' as possible. But patriotism in Italy has always had 
something municipal in it; so to this Tuscan supremacy, pro¬ 
claimed and upheld by Cesari, there was opposed a Lombard 
school, which would know nothing of Tuscan, and with Dante’s 
De vulgari eloquio returned to the idea of the “ lingua illustre.” 


This was an old question, largely and bitterly m^ed in the 
•Cinqoeqaito (16th century) by Varchi, Muzio, Castelvrtro, 
Speroni and others. Now the question came up again quite > 
fresa^ as if no one had ever discussed it before. At the head 
of the Lombard school were Monti and his son-in-law Count 
Giulio Pertican. This gave Monti an occasion to ^iTe ^vposta 
di edcune correzioni ed aggiunte al vocabolario della Crusca, 
in which he attacked the Tuscatiism o{ the Crusca, but in a 
graceful and easy style, such in fact as to form a prose that is 
one of the raio.st b^tiful in Italian litprature. Perticari on 
the other hand, with a very inferior intellect, narrowed and 
exasperated the questiem in two treatises, Degli scrittari del 
Inecento and DeW amor patrio di Dante, in which, often disguising 
or altering the facts, he only makes confusion where there was 
none. Meantime, however, the impulse was given. The dispute 
about language took its place beside literary and political disputes, 
and all Italy took part in it—Basilio Puoti at Naples, Paolo 
Costa in the Romagna, Marc’ Antonio Parent! at Modena, 
Salvatore Betti at Rome, Giovanni Gherardini in Lombardy, 
Luigi Fomaciari at Lucca, Vincenzo Nannucci at Florence. 

A patriot, a classicist and a puri.st all at once was Pietro 
Giordani, bom in 1774; he was almost a compendium of the 
literary movement of the time. His whole life was 
a battle fought for lilierty. Most learned in Greek 
and Latin authors, and in the Italian trecentist!, he only left 
a few writings behind him, but they were carefully elaborated in 
point of .style, and his prose was in his time considered wonder¬ 
ful. Now it is looked on as too majestic, too much laboured in 
phra.ses and conceits, too far from nature, too artificial. Giordani 
closes the literary epoch of the classicists. 

7. Nineteenth Century and After.—At this point the contem¬ 
porary period of literature begins. It has been said that the 
first impulse was given to it by the romantic .school, 
which had as its organ the Cunciliatore established in ■ 

1818 at Milan, and on the staff of which were Silvio Pellico, 
Lodovico di Breme, Giovile Scalvini, Tommaso Grossi, Giovanni 
Berchet, Samuele Bia\'a and lastly Alessandro Manzoni. It 
need not be denied that all the.se men w’ere influenced by 
the ideas that, especially in Germany, at the beginning of the 
19th century constituted the movement called Romanticism. 
Nevertheless, in Italy the course of literary reform took another 
direction. I'hcre is no doubt lliat the real head of the reform, 
or at least its most distinguished man, was Ales.sandro Manzoni. 
He formulated in a letter of his the objects of the new school, 
saying tliat it aspired to try and discover and express “ il vero 
storico ” and “ il vero morale,” not only as an end, but as the 
widest and eternal source of the beautiful. And it is precisely 
realism in an that characterizes Italian literature from Manzoni 
onwards. The Promessi Sposi is the one of his works that has 
made him immortal. No doubt the idea of the historical novel 
came to him from Sir Walter Scott, but he succeeded in some¬ 
thing more than an historical novel in the narrow meaning of 
that word ; he (Tcated an eminently realistic work of art. The 
romance disappears ; no one cares for the plot, which moreover 
is of very little consequence. The attention is entirely fixed on 
the powerful objective creation of the characters. From the 
greatest to the lea.st they have a wonderful verisimilitude ; 
they are living persons standing before us, not with the qualities 
of one time more than another, but with the human qualities of 
all time. Manzoni is able to urifold a character in all particulars, 
to display it in al! its aspects, to follow it through its different 
phases. He is able also to seize one moment, and from that 
moment to make us guess all the rest. Don Abbondio and 
Renzo are as perfect os Azzeccagarbugli and II Sarto. Manzoni 
dives down into the innermost recesses of the human heart, 
and draws thewe the most subtle psychological reality. In 
this his greatness lies, which was recognized first by his com¬ 
panion in genius, Goethe. As a poet too he had gleams of genius, 
especially in the Napoleonic ode, 11 Cinque Baggio, and where 
he describes human affections, as in some stanzas of the Inni 
and in the chorus of the Adelchi. But it is on the Promessi, 
Sposi alone that his fame now rests. 
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The great poet of the age was Leopardi, bom thirteen years 
after Manzoni at Kecanati, of a patrician family, bigoted and 
avaricious. He became so familiar with Greek authors 
■ that he used afterwards to say that the Greek myde of 
thought was more clear and living to his mind than the Latin 
or ev«sn the Italian. .Solitude, sickness, domestic tyranny, 
prepared him for profound melancholy. From this he passed 
into complete religious scepticism, from which he sought rest 
in art. Everything is terrible and grand in .his poems, which 
are the most agonizing cry in modern literature, uttered with a 
solemn quietness that at once elevates and terrifies us. But 
besides being the greatest poet of nature and of .sorrow, he was 
also an admirable prose writer. In his Operette morali— dialogues 
and discourses marked by a cold and bitter smile at human 
de.stinies which freezes the reader—the cleames-s^of style, the 
simplicity of language and the depth of conception are such that 
perhaps he is not only the greatest lyrical poet since Dante, but 
also one of the most perfect writers of prose that Italian literature 
has had. 

As realism in art gained ground, the positive method in 
criticism kept pare with it. From the manner of Botta and 
Politic I history returned to its spirit of learned re- 

iitorafuH. search, as is shown in such works as the Anhtvw 
sloriro italiano, established at Florence by Giampietro 
Vieusseux, the Slorta d' Italia iiel medio evo by Carlo 
Troya, a remarkable treatise by Manzoni himself, Sopra alcuni 
puntt della storm lon^obardica tn Italia, and the very fine 
history of the Vespri siciliani by Michele Amari. But alongside 
of the great artists Leopardi and Manzoni, alongside of the 
learned scholars, there was also in the first half of the 19th 
century a patriotic literature. To a close observer it will appear 
that historical learning itself was inspired by the love of Italy. 
Giampietro Vieusseux had a distinct political object when in 
1820 he established the monthly review Antologta. And it is 
equally well known that his Archivio slorico italiano (1842) was, 
under a different form, a continuation of the Antolo^ia, which 
was suppressed in 1833 owing to the action of the Russum 
government. Florence was in those days the asylum of all the 
Italian exiles, and these exiles met and shook hands in Vieus- 
seux’s rooms, where there was more literary than political talk, 
but where one thought and one only animated all mind.s, the 
thought of Italy. 

The literary movement which preceded and was contemporary 
with the political revolution of 1848 may be said to be repre¬ 
sented by four writers—Giuseppe Giiisti, Francesco Domenico 
Guerrazzi, Vincenzo Gioberti and Cesare Balbo. Giusti wrote 
epigrammatic satires in popular language. In incisive phrase 
he scourged the enemies of Italy ; his manner seemed very 
original, but it really was partly imitated from Beranger. He 
was a telling political writer, but a mediocre poet. Guerrazzi 
had a great reputation and great influence, but his historical 
novels, though read with feverish avidity before 1848, are now 
almost forgotten. Gioberti, a powerful polemical writer, had 
a noble heart and a great mind; his philosophical works are 
now as good as dead, but the Primato morale e civile degli Italiani 
will last as an important document of the times, and the Gesuita 
inodemo will live as the most tremendous indictment ever written 
against the Jesuits. Balbo was an earnest student of history, 
and made history useful for politics. Like Gioberti in his first 
period, Balbo was zealous for the civil papacy, and for a federa¬ 
tion of the Italian states presided over by it. His Sommario 
della storia d' Italia is an excellent epitome. (A. Ba.) 

After the year 1850 political literature becomes less important, 
one of the last poets distinguished in this genre being Francesco 
dair Ongaro, with his slornelli politici. For details as 
to the works of recent writers, referepce may be made 
utoratm. to the .separate biographical articles, and here a 
summary must suffice. Giovanni Prati and Aleardo 
Aleardi continue 'Vomantic traditions. The dominating figure 
of this later period, however, is Giosui Carducci, the opponent 
of the Romantics and restorer of the ancient metres and spirit, 
• who, great as a poet, was .scarcely less distinguished as a literary 


critic and his^rian. Other classical poett are Giuseppe Chiarini, 
Domenico Guoli, Arturo Graf, Guido Mazzoni and Giovanni 
Marradi, of whom the two last named may perhaps be^^egarded 
as jjiecial disciples of Carducci, while another, Giovanrti Pascoli, 
best known by his Myritae and Poemetti, only began as such. 
Enrico Panzacchi (b. 1842) wa»at heart still a romantic. Olindo 
Guerrini (who wrote under the pseudonym of Lorenzo Stecchetti) 
is the chief representative of veriomo in poetry, and, though his 
early works obtained a hiccis de scandale, he is the author of 
many lyrics of intrinsic value. Alfredo Baccelli and Mario 
Rapisardi are epic poets of distinction. Felice Cavallotti is 
the author of the stirring Marcia de Leonida. Among dialect 
writers, the great Roman poet Giuseppe Gioachino Belli has 
found numerous succe-ssors, such as Renato Fitcini (Pisa), Berto 
Barbarini (Verona) and Cesare Pascarella (Rome). Among th^ 
women poets, Ada Negri, with her socialistic Fatalitd and 
Tempesle, has achieved a great reputation ; and others, such as 
Mttoria Aganoor, A. Brunacci-Brunamonti and Annie Vivanti, 
are highly esteemed in Italy. 

Among the dramatists, Pietro Cossa in tragedy, Gherardi del 
Testa, Ferdinando Martini and Paolo Ferrari in comedy, 
represent the older schools. More modern methods were adopted 
by Giuseppe Giacosa and Gerolamo Rovetta. 

In fiction, the historical romance has fallen into disfavour, 
though Emilio de Marchi has written some good examples in 
this genre. The novel of intrigue was cultivated by Anton 
Giulio Barrili and Salvatore Farina, the psychological novel by 
Enrico Annibale Butti, the realistic local tale by Giovanni Verga, 
the mystic philosophical novel by Antonio Fogazzaro. Edmondo 
j de Amicis, perhaps the most widely read of all modern Italians, 

I has written acceptable fiction, though his moral works and 
j travels are more generally known. Of the women novelists, 

! Matilde Serao and Grazia Deledda have become deservedly 
I popular. 

I Gabriele d’ Annunzio has produced original work in poetry, 

1 drama and fiction, of extraordinary quality. He began with 
some lyrics which were distinguished no less by their exquisite 
beauty of form than by their licence, and these characteristics 
reappeared in a long series of poems, plays and novels. 
D’ Anniinzio's posilion as a man of the widest literary and 
artistic culture is undeniable, and even his sterne.st critics admit 
his mastery of the Italian tongue, based on a thorough knowledge 
of Italian literature from the earliest times. But with all his 
genius, his thought is unhealthy and his pessimism depressing ; 
the beauty of his work is the beauty of decadence. 

Bihuourafhy.—.\ mong the more aesthetic accounts of Italian 
literature, those of Emiliano Giudici (Florence, 1835) and Francesco 
de Sanctis (Naples, 1870) are still the be.st. Two histories of real 
scientific value were interrupted by the death of the authors: that 
of Adolfo Bartoli (Florence, iSyy-iSyy) breaking off in the i^th 
century, and tltat of Gaspary (Berlin, 1884-1889; English version, 
so lar only down to the death of Dante, London, 1901) breaking off 
before Tasso (a completion being undertaken by Wendriner). 
Bartoli’s article in the yth edition of this encyclopaedia has been 
reproduced, with .some .slight revision, above. .Among the many 
recent Italian works, the most important is the elaborate series of 
volumes contributing the Storia lett. d’ Jtalta scritta da una soacld 
di professori (lyoo sqq.): Giussani, Lett, romana; Novati, Origmt 
della lingua ; Zingarelli, Dante ; Volpi, II Trecento ; Rossi, Jl 

g uattrocento ; Flamini, II Cinquecento ; Bclloni, It Seii ento ; 

oncari, II Settecenfo ; Mazzoni, L’ Ottocento. Each volume has 
a full bibliography. Important German works, besides Gaspary, 
are those of Wil.se and Percopd (illu.strated ; Leipzig, 1899), and of 
Caslni (in Groher's Griindr. der rom. Phil. (Strassburg, 1896-1899). 
English students arc referred to Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy 
(especially, but not exclusively, vols. iv. and v.; new ed., London, 
1902) and to R. Garnett's History of Italian Literature (London, 
1898)! (H. O.) 

ITALIAN WARS (1848-1870), a generic name for the series of 
wars for Italian unity which began with the Milan insurrection of 
the 18th of March 1848 and closed with the capture of Rome by 
the Italians on the 20th of September 1870. For theil Italian 
political interest see Italy ; History. The present article deals 
with certain campaigns of distinctively military importance, viz. 
1848-1849, 1859 and 1866, m the first and third of which 
the centre of gravity of the nationalist movement was the 
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Piedmontese regular a^piy, and in the second thJ French army 
commanded by Napoleon III. On the other side the Austrian 
army was throughout the basis of the established order of tlungs, 
settled al the Congress of Vienna on the theory that Italy was 
“ a geographical expression.” Side sTde with these regular 
armies, each of which was a sp^ial type, there fought national 
levies of widely varying kinds, and thus practically every known 
form of military service, except the ^lly organized “ nation in 
arms ” (then peculiar to Prussia) made its appearance in the 
field. Further, these wars constitute the greater part of European 
military history between Waterloo and Koniggratz—a bridge— 
if a broken one—between Napoleon and Moltke. They there¬ 
fore present a considerable technical interest, wholly apart from 
^thfiir historical importance and romantic interest. 

Austro-Sardinian War of 1848-1849 

From about 1846 the spirit of revolt against foreign domina¬ 
tion had gathered force, and two years later, when Europe was ] 
on the verge of a revolutionary outburst, the struggle for Italian 
unity was initiated by the insurrection at Milan. At this moment 
the Austrian army in Lombardy, practically a highly-trained 
force of long-service profession^ soldiers, was commanded by 
Radetzky, one of the greatest generals in Austrian history. 
Being, however, virtually an army of occupation, it was broken 
up into many garrisons, and in all was not more than 70,000 
strong, so tliat after five days’ fighting in the streets of Milan, 
Radetzky did as Wellington had proposed to do in 1817 when 
his army of occupation in France was threatened by a national 
rising, and withdrew to a concentration area to await reinforce¬ 
ments. This area was the famous Quadrilateral, marked by the 
fortresses of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera and Legnago, and 
there, in the early days of April, the scattered fractions of the 
Austrians assembled. Lombardy and Venetia had followed the 
example of Milan, and King Charles Albert of Sardinia, mobiliz¬ 
ing the Piedmontese army in good time, crossed the frontier with 
45,000 regulars two days after the Austrians had withdrawn from 
Milan. Had the insurrectionary movements and the advance 
of the Piedmontese been properly co-ordinated, there can be 
little doubt that some, at any rate, of the Austrian detachments 
would have been de.stroyed or injured in their retreat, but as itwas 
they escaped withoul material losses. The blow given to Austrian 
prestige by the revolt of the great cities was, however, so severe 
that the whole peninsula rallied to Charles Allserl. Venice, 
reserving a garrison for her own protection, set on foot an 
improvised army u,ooo strong on the mainland; some 5000 
Lombards and 9000 insurgents from the smaller duchies gathered 
on both sides of the Po ; 15,000 Papal troops under Durando and 
13,000 Neapolitans under the old patriot general Pepe moved up 
to Ferrara and Bologna respectively, and Charles Albert with the 
Piedmontese advanced to the Mincio at the beginning of April. 
His motley command totalled 96,000 men, of whom, however, 
only half were thoroughly trained and disciplined troops. The 
reinforcements available in Austria were about 25,000 disciplined 
troops not greatly inferior in quality to Radetzky's own veterans. 
Charles Albert could call up 45,000 levies at a few weeks’ notice, 
and eventually all the resources of the patriot party. 

The regular war began in the second week of April on the Mincio, 
the passages of which river were forced and the Austrian advanced 
troops driven back on the 8th (action of Goito) and 9th. Radetzky 
maintained a careful defensive, and the king’s attempts to sur¬ 
prise Peschiera (14th) and Mantua (19th) were unsuccessful. But 
Peschiera was closely invested, though it was not forced to capitulate 
until the end of May. Meantime the Piedmontese army advanced 
towards Verona, and, finding Radetzky with a portion of his army 
on their left flank near Pastrengo, swung northward and drove him 
over the Adige above Verona, but on turning towards Verona they 
were checked (action of Pastrengo zSth-joth April and battle of 
Santa Lucia di Verona, 6th May). 

Meantime the Austrian reinforcements a.ssembled in Carniola 
under af Irish-born general, Count Nugent von Westmeath (1777- 
1862) and entered Friuli. Their junction with the field marshal 
was in the last degree precarious, every step of their march was 
contested by the levies and the townsmen of Venetia. The days of 
rifled artillery were not yet come, and a physical obstacle to the 
combined movements of trained regulars and a well-marked line of 
defence were all Urat was necessary to convert even medieval 


walled towns into centres of effective resistance. Wh«i the spirit 
of resistance was lacking, as it had been for example in 1799 (see 
French Revolutionary Wars),* the importance of the walled 
towns corresponded simply to their material strength, which was 
practically negligeable. But throughout the campai^ of 1848- 
1849, the essential moral conditions of defence being present, the 
Austrians were hampered by an endle.ss series of mimor slices, in 
which the effort expended was out of all proportion to the success 
achieved. 

Nugent, however, pres.sed on, though every day weakened by small 
det^hments, and, turning rather than overpowering each obstacle 
as it was encountered, made his way slowlu by Belluno 
to Vicenza and Treviso and joined Radetzky at Verona 
on the 25th of May. The latter then for a moment took ^numdrl- 
the offensive, passing around the right flank of the loyal 
army by way of Mantua (actions of Curtatone, 29th May, 
and Goito, 3jfh May), but, failing of the success he expected he 
turned swiftly round and with 30,000 men attacked the 20,000 
Italians (Papal troops, volunteers, Neapolitans) under Durando, 
who had established themselves across his line of communication 
at Vicenza, drove them away and reoccupied Vicenza (gth June), 
where a second body of reinforcements from Trent, clearing the 
Brenta valley (Val Sugana) as they advanced, joined him, the king 
meanwhile being held in check by the rest of Radetzky’s army. 

After beating down resistance in the valleys of the Brenta and 
Piave, the field marshal returned to Verona. Charles Albert had 
now some 75,000 men actually in hand on the line of high ground, 
S. Giustina-Somma Campagna, and made the mistake of extending 
inordinately so as to cover his proposed siege of Mantua. Napoleon, 
fifty years before on the same ground (see French Revolutionary 
Wars), had only with great difficulty solved this same problem by 
the economical grouping and resolute handling of his forces, and 
Charles Albert, setting out his forces «« cordon, was weak at all 
points of his long front of 45 m. Thus Radetzky, gathering his 
forces opposite the king’s centre (Sona, Somma Campagna), was 
able to break it (23rd July). The Piedmontese, however, fell back 
steadily, and 25,000 of them collected at Villafranca, whence on the 
24th they counter-attacked and regained the heights at Custozza 
and Somma Campagna that they had lost. Radetzky, however, 
took the offensive again next morning and having succeeded in 
mas.sing half of his army opposite to one quarter of the Piedmontese, 
was completely victorious (finrt battle of Custozza, 24th-25th July). 
Pursuing vigorously, the Austrians drove the king over the Mincio 
(action of Volta, 26th-27th), the Chiese, the Adda and the Ticino 
into his own dominions, MUan being reoccupied without fighting. 
The smaller bands of patriots were one after the other driven over 
the borders or destroyed. Venice alone held out to the end. Be¬ 
sieged by land and water, and bombarded as well, she prolonged 
her resistance until October 1849, long after the war had everywhere 
else come to an end. 


The first campaign for unity had ended in complete failure, 
thanks to the genius of Radetzky and the thorough training, 
mobility and handiness of his soldiers. During the winter of 
1848-1849—for, to avoid unneces-sary waste of his precious 
veterans, Radetzky let the Piedmontese army retire unmolested 
over the Ticino — Charles Albert took energetic measures to 
reorganize, refit and augment his army. But his previous 
career had not fitted him to meet the crisis. With aspirations 
for unity he sympathized, and to that ideal he was soon to sacrifice 
his throne, but he had nothing in common with the di.stinctively 
revolutionary party, with whom circumstances had allied him. 
Radicalism, however, was a more obvious if a less real force 
than nationalism, and Charles Albert made it a fatal concession 
in appointing the Polish general Albert Chrzanowski (1788-1861) 
his principal adviser and commander-in-chief—an appoinlmOTt 
that alienated the generals and the army, while scarcely modifying 
the sentiments of distrust with which the Liberal party regarded 
the king.* 

In March the two main armies were grouped in the densely 
intersected district between Milan, Vercelli and Pavia (see sketch 
map below), separated by the Ticino, of which the out- 
posts of either side watched the passages. Charles ^ 

Albert had immediately in hand 65,000 men, some 25,000 

more being scattered in various iletachments to right and 

left. Radetzky disposed of 70,000 men for field operations, besides 
garrisons. The recovery of Milan, the great city that had been the 
first to revolt, *emed to the Italians the first objective of the 
campaign. It was easier indeed to raise the whole country in arms 
than to crush the field-marshal's regulars, and it was hoped that 
Radetzky would, on losing Milan, either retire'Vi Lodi and perhaps 

' Several of the French general-s—I.amoriciAre, Bedeau, Cban- 
gamier and others—who had been prominent in Algeria and in the 
1848 revolution in I'rance had been invited to take the command,'" 
but had declined It. 
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to Mantua (aa in 1848), or gather his forces tor baltle before Milan. 
RadeUky lumsell openly announced tliat he would take the oiJonsive, 
and tlie king'.s plana were framed to meet thns case also. Two-tliuxls 
of the arnu, 4 divisions, were gi-ouped in great depth b( tween 
Novara, Galliatc and Castelniiovo. A uttle to the right, at Vesj'olate 
and Vigevano, was one division under Uuraiulo. and the remaining 
divisioito undei Kamorino wa.s grouped opposite Pavia with orders 
to take thtit plate if poasihle, but if Radetzky adviUiced thence, to 
fall bark liglitiiig either on Mortara or Lomeilo,' while the main 
body descended ou the Austrian flank. The grouping Inith of 
Ramonno and of the main body—as events proved in the case of 
tin' latter—cannot be sctiously criticized, and indeed one is almost 
templed to assume Itliat Chrzanowslti con.sidered the cast' of 
Radetzky's advance on Moitara more carefull>' than that of his own 
adx'ance on Mihm. Hut the seething spirit of revolt did not allow 
the army tliat was Italy's hope to stand still at a foreign and un¬ 
tried general's dictation and await Radetzky's coming. On the rgth 
of Maixli orders were issued to the main body foi tile advance on 
Milan, and on the zoth 011c divi-sion, led by the king him.sell, ciossctl 
the Ticino at San Martino. 

But no Austrians were encountered, and such information as 
was available iudicated that Radetzky was concentrating to his 
left on the f'avia-Lodi road. Chrzanowski thereupon, abandoning 
(it indeed he ever entortamed) the idea ot Radetzky's retirement 
and his own triumphal march on Mdan, suspended the advance. 
His fears weie justified, for tliat evening he heard that Ramorino 
had abandoned liis jiost and taken his division across the Po. After 
the war tins general was shot for disobedience, and deservedly, 
for the covering division, the tightmg flank-guard on which 
ChrzanowsliTs defensive-otfensive depended, was thus withdrawn 
at the moment when Radetzky’s whole army was crossing tlie 
Ticino at Pai-ia and heading for Mortara.'■* 

The four Austrian corps began to fde au'oss the Ticino at noon on 
the zoth, and by nighttall the heads of Radetzky's columns were at 
Zerbolo, (lanibolo and lai Cava, the reserve at I'.ivia, a flank-guard 
holding the Cava-Casatisma road over the Po against tlie contingency 
of Ramoriiio’s return, and the two brigades tliat had furnished the 
outposts along the fiano closing on Bereguardo. 

(ilirzanowski, howcvei, having now to deal with a foreseen ca.se, 
gave Ids orders promjitly. To rejilacc Kamorino, the 1st division 
... was ordered horn'Vespolate through Mortara to Trumello ; 
MoHart division from Ccrano to push south on 'Vigevano ; 

the reserve from Novara to Mortara , the remainder to 
follow the and division. Had tlie isl division bocn placed at Mortara 
instead of Vespolate in tlie first instance the story of tlie campaign 
might have been very diHerent, but here again, thougli to a far 
less culpable degree, a siilioi'dinale general's default imperilled the 
army. Durando (zist Marili), instead ol pushing on as ordered to 
Irumello to take contact witli the enemy, lialtod at Mortara. The 
reserve also halted there and dejiloyed west of Mortara to guard 
against a possible attack from .San Giorgio. The Sardinian ad¬ 
vanced guard on the other road leached Borgo San Siro, but there 
met and was driven back by Radetzky's 11 . corps under I.ieiit. 
I'leld Marshal d’Aspre (1780-18511), which was supported by the 
brigades tliat now cro-ssed at Bereguardo. But the Italians were 
also supjiorted, the Auslrians made little progress, and by nightfall 
the Sardinian 11 ., Til. and IV. divisions liad dosed up around 
Vigevano. Radetzky indeed intended his troops on the Vigevano 
road to act simply as a delmsive flank-guard and liad ordered the 
rest of Ills army by the three roads, Zerbolo-Gambolo, Gropcllo- 
Trumello and Lomello-San Giorgio, to converge on Mortara- 'Ihe 
rearmost of the two corjis on the Gambolo road (the I ) was to serve 
at need as a supjiort to the flank-giiaril, and, justly confident m his 
troops, Radetzky did not hesitate to send a whole corps by the 
eccentric route of I.omello. And liefore nightfall an important 
success luid justified linn, lor the 11 . corps from Gambolo, meeting 
Durando outside Mort-nra, had defeated him before the Sardinian 
reserve, prematurely deployed on the other side of the town, could 
come to his assistance. The rimaining eorjis of Radetzky's army 
were sUU sliort of Mortara when night came, but this could liardly 
be well known at the royal headquarters, and, giving up the slight 
chances of snteess tlsil a cuunterstroke from Vigevano on Mortara 
oflered, Chrzanowski ordered a general concenlralion on Novara. 
TI11.S was effected on the zznd, on which day Radetzky, pushing out 
the II. corjis towards Vespolate, concentrated the rest at Mortara. 
That the 1 tahans had retired ■was clear, hill it was not known whither, 
and, precisely as Napoleon had done liefore Marengo (see Rrench 
K r.von.rrio»iARY Wars), he sent one corps to seize the king’s 
potential line of retreat, Novara-Vercelli, kept one back atMortara— 

' Students of Napoleonic strategy will find it interesting to 
replace Ramorino by, say, Izvnnes, and to post Dnthndo at Mortara- 
Vigevano instead of Vespolate-Vigcvano, and from tliese conditions 
to work out the probable course ol events. 

“ Ramormo's dol«tnce was that lie had received information that 
the Austrians were advancing on Alessandria by the south bank of 
the Po. But Alessandria was a fortress, and could be expected to 
hold out for forty-eight hours: moreover, it could easily have been 
'“sucemired by way of Vaenra if necessary. 


ready, it may^ be presumed, to grapple ^n enemy coming from 
Vigevano—and engaged tlie other three in a single long column, 
widely .spaced out, on tlio Novara road. Tliiis it came a^ont that 
on t^e zyrd d'Aspre's II. corps encountered Charle.s Albew's whole 
army long before the HI. and Reserve could join it. The battle 
of Novara was, neverthfcies.^, as great an event ill the history of the 
Inijierial-Royal Army as Mai'eng^ in that of the French. 

First the II. corps, and then the II. and III. together attacked 
with the utmost resolution, and as the hours went by more and 
more of the whitecoats camp on the field until at last the novrs. 
IV. corps, swinging inward from Robbio, came on to tlie 
flank of the dctcncc. Tliis was no mere strategical triumpli; 
the Austrians, regiment for regiment, were more than a match for 
the Italians and the result was decisive. Charles Albert abdicated, 
and the young Victor F-inmimucl 11 ., his succes.sor, had to make a 
hasty annistice. 

After Novara, the first great struggle for Itafian unity was no, 
more than a spasmodir, if often desperate, .struggle of small 
bodies of patriots and citizens of walled towns to avert the 
inevitahlo. The principal incidents in the last phase were the 
siege of Venire, the sack of Brescia by the merciless Ilaynaii and 
the rapture of Rome by a French expedilicaiary corps under 
General Oudinot. 

The Itauan War of 1859 

The campaign of Magenta and Solferino took place ten years 
later. Napoleon III., himself an e\-(arbanaro, and the apostle 
of the theory of “ nationalities." had had his attention and his 
ambitions drawn towards the Italian problem by the attempt 
upon his life by Orsini. The general political horizon was by 
no means clear at the end of 1858, and on the 1st of January 
1859 the emperor of the French publicly expressed to the 
Austrian ambassador his regret that “ our relations are not so 
good as heretofore.” This was regarded by all concerned as a 
prelude to war, and within a short time a treaty and a marriage- 
contract allied Sardinia with the leading European power. In 
the smaller Italian states, as before, the governments were on 
the side of Austria and the " .settlement of 1815,' and the peoples 
on that of United Italy. The French still raainUuned a garrison 
in Rome to support the pope. The thorny question of the 
temporal povier venus the national movement was not yet 
in the foreground, and though Napoleon s support of the 
former was later to prove his undoing, in 1859 the main enemy 
was Austria and the paramount factor was the assistance of 
200,000 French regulars in solving the immediate problem. 

The Sardinian army, reconstituted by La Marmora with the 
definite object of a war for union and rehabilitated by its conduct 
in the Crimea, was eager and willing. The French army, proud 
of its reputation as the premier army in the world, and composed, 
three-fourths of it, of professional soldiers whose gospel was 
the “ Legend,” welcomed a return to the first Napoleon’s 
battle-grounds, while the emperor's ambitions coincided with his 
sentiments. Austria, on the other hand, did not desire war. 
Her only motive of resistance was that it was impossible to cede 
her Italian possessions in face of a mere threat. To her, even 
more than to France and infinitely more than to Italy, the war was 
u political war, a “ war with a limited aim ” or “ stronger form 
of diplomatic note ” ; it entirely lacked the national and personal 
spirit of resistance which makes even a passive defence so 
powerful. 

Kvent-s during the period of tension that preceded the actual 
declaration of war were practically governed by these moral 
conditions. Such advantages as Austria possessed at the outset 
could only be turned to account, as will presently appear, by 
prompt action. But her army system was a combination of 
conscription and the “ nation in arms,” which for the diplomatic 
war on hand proved to be quite inadequate Whereas the 
French army was permanently on a two-thirds war footing 
(400,000 peace, 600,000 war), that of Austria required to be more 
than doubled on mobilization by calling in reservists. Now, 
the value of reservists is always conditioned by the t^nper of 
1 the population from which they come, and it is more than 
I probable that the indecision of the Austrian government between 
January and April 1859 liras due not only to its d®iire on 
I general grounds to avoid war, but also, and perhaps still more, 
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to its hopes of .averting it by firmness, without liavit^ recourse 
to the possibly dangA-ous expedient of a real mobilization. A 
few y^rs before the .method of “ bluffing ” had been completely 
succesMul . against Prussia. But the Prussian reservist or.1850 
did not want to fight, whereas the Fiwiofe soldier of 1859 dteired 
nothing more ardently. • 

In these conditions the Austrian preparations were made 
sparingly, .but with ostentation. The three corps constituting 
the Army of Italy (commanded sinct Radetzky’s death in 1858 
by Feldzeugmeister Count Franz Gyulai (1798-1863)), were 
maintained at war efficiency, but not at war strength (corps 
averaging iSiOoo). Instead, however, of mobilizing them, the 
Vienna government sent an array corps (III.) from Vienna at 
peace strength in January. This was Mowed by the II. corps, 

1 also at peace strength, in February, and the available field 
force, from that point, could have invaded Piedmont at once.‘ 
The initial military situation was indeed ail in favour of Austria. 
Her mobilization was calculated to take ten weeks, it is true, 
but her concentration by rail could be much more speedily 
effected 'than that of the French, who had either to cross the 
Alps on foot or to proceed to Genoa by sea and thence by one 
line of railway to the interior. 'Further, the demands of Algeria, 
Rome and other garrisons, the complicated political situation 
and the consequent necessity of protecting the French coasts 
against an English attack,* and still mure the Rhine frontier 
against Prus.sia and other German states (a task to which the 
greatest general in the French army, Pdlissier, was assigned), 
materially reduced the size of the army to be sent to Italy. But 
the Austrian government held its hand, and the Austrian com- 
namder, apparently nonplussed by the alternation of quiescence 
and boldness at Vienna, asked for full mobilization 
and turned his tlioughts to the Quadrilateral that 
had served Radetzky so well in gaining time .for the 
reservee to come up. March passed away without an advance, 
and it was not until the 5th of April that the long-deferred order 
was issued from Vienna to the reservists to join the II., III., 
V., VII. and VIII. corps in Italy. And, after ail, Gyulai took 
the field, at the end of April, with most of his units at three- 
quarters of their war strength.-’ On the side of the allies the 
Sardinians mobilized 5 infantry and 1 cavalry divisions, totalling 
64,000, by the third week in April. A few days later Austria 
sent an ultimatum to Turin. This was rejected on the 26th, 
war beiijg tliereupon declared. As for the French, theeraperor’s 
policy was considerably in advance of his war minister’s prepara¬ 
tions. The total of about 130,000 men (all that could be 
spared out of 500,000) for the Italian army wa.s not reached 
until operations were in progress; and the first troops only 
entered Savoy or disembarked in Genoa on the zsth and 26th 
of April. 

Thus, long as the opening had been delayed, there was still 
a period after both sides had resolved on and prepared for war, 
during which the Austrians were free to take the 
the Austrians crossed the frontier 
mtata. instead of writing an ultimatum on the 19th of April, 
they would have had from a week to a fortnight to 
deal with the Sardinians. But even the three or four days that 
elapsed between the declaration and the arrival of the first French 
soldiers were wasted. Vienna ordered Gyuku to take the 
offensive on the 27th, but it was not until the 30th that the 
Austrian general crossed the Ticino. His movements were 
unopposed, the whole of the Sardinian army having concentrated 
(by arrangement between La Marmora and Marshal Canrobert) 
in a flank position between Casale and Alessandria, where it 
covered Turin indirectly and Genoa, the French disembarkation 

' The Sardinian.s, at peace strength, had some 50,000 men, and 
during Jannaiy and February the government bualfod itself chiefly 
with preparations of supplies and armament. Here the delay in 
catling i|ut the reserves was due not to their possible ill-wii), but 
to the necessity of waiting on the political situation. 

’ The Volunteer movement in En^and was the result of this 
crisis in the reiations of England and France. 

* As far as possible Italian conscripts had been sent elsewhere 
and reiplaced by Austriaa.s. 


port, directly. Gyulai’s left was on the 2ad of May opposite the 
allied centre, and his right sttietched a* far as Vercelh.* On -the 
3rd he planned .a cdhcentric att&ck on King Victor Emmantiers 
posjtion, and parts of his scheme were actually put into execution, 
but ne suspended it owing to news of the approach q| the French 
from Genoa, supply difeulties (Radetzky, the inhezitdf of the 
rSth-century traditions, had laid it down rthat the soldkr must 
be well fed and (that the civilian must notrbe plundered, conditions 
which were unfavourable to mobility) and the heavy weather 
and the dangerous state of the rivers. • 

Gyulai then turned his attention to the Sardinian capital. 
Three more days were spent in a carelul flank march to the right, 
and on the 8th of May the army (III., V. and VH.) was grouped 
about Verc^i, with outposts 10-14 m. beyond the Sesia towards 
Turin, reserves (II. and VIII.) round Mortara, and a flank-guard 
detached from Benedek’s VIII. corps watching the Po. The 
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extreme right of the main Iwdy skirmished with Garibaldi’s 
volunteers on the edge of the Alpine country. The Turin scheme 
was, however, soon given up. Bivouacs, cancelled orders and 
crossings of marching columns all contributed to exhaust the 
troops -needlessly. On the 9th one corps (the V.) had its direction 
and disposition altered four times, without any change 
in the general situation to justify this. In fact, 

Austrian headquarters were full of able soldiers, each Mortm. 
of whom had his own views on the measures to be taken 
and a certain measure of support from Vienna—Gyulai, Colonel 
Kuhn his chief of staff, and FekJzeuMneister Hess, who had 
formerly played Gneisenau to Radetzky’s Blucher. But what 
emerges most clearly from the movements of these days is that 
Gyulai himself distrusted the offensive projects he had been 
ordered to execute, and catching apparently at some exprcwion 
of approval given by the emperor, had determined to imitate 
Radetzky in “ a defensive based on the Quadrilateral.” His 
immediate intention, on abandoning the advance on Turin 
to group his army around Mortara and to strike outas opportumty 
offered against 8»e heads of the allied columns wherever tl^ 
appeared. Meantime, the IX. corps had been sent to Italy, 
and the I. and XI. were mobilizing. Thes«»were to form the 
I. Army, Gyulai’s the II. The latter was by the 13th of May 
grouped in the Lomellina, one third (chiefly VII. corps)-spread 
* The mofvemeiits of the division employed in policing IxMabardy"* 
(Urban’s) are not included here, unless specially mentioned. 
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by brigades fanwise from Vercelli along the Sesia and Po to 
Vaccarizza, two thirds massed in a central position about 
Mortara. There was still no information of the enemy's distribu¬ 
tion, except what was forwarded from 'Vienna or gathered by 
the indefatigable Urban’s division, which moved from Milan 
to Biellf, thence to Brescia and Parma, and back to Lombardy 
in search of revolutionary bands, and the latter’s doings in the 
nature of things could not afford any certain inferences as to 
the enemy’s regular armies. 

On the side of the jillies, the Piedmontese were grouped on 
the ist of May in the fortified positions selected for them by 
Canrobert about Valenza-Casale-Alessandria. The French III. 
corps arrived on the 2nd and 3rd and the IV. corps on the 7th 
at Alessandria from Genoa. Unhampered by Gyul^’s offensive, 
though at times and places disquieted by his minor reconnais¬ 
sances, the allies assembled until on the i6th the French were 
stationed as follows: I. corps, Voghera and Pontecurone, II., 
Sale and Bassignana, III., Tortona, IV., Valenza, Guard, 
Alessandria, and the king’s army between Valenza and Ca.sale. 
The \'. French corps under Prince Napoleon had a political 
mission in th* duchies of middle Italy; one division of this corps, 
however, followed the main army. On the eve of the first collision 
the emperor Napoleon, commanding in chief, had in hand about 
100,000 French and about 60,000 Sardinian troops (not including 
Garibaldi’s enlisted volunteers or the national guard). Gyulai’s 
II. Army was nominally of nearly equal force to that of the 
allies, but in reality it was only about 106,000 strong in com¬ 
batants. 

The first battle had no relation to the strategy contemplated 
by the emperor, and was still less a part of the defence scheme 
framed by Gyulai. The latter, still pivoting on Mortara, 
between the 14th and iqth drawn his army some¬ 
what to the left, in proportion as more and more of 
the French came up from Genoa. He had further ordered a 
reconnaissance in force in the direction of Voghera by a mixed 
corps drawn from the V., Urban’s division and the IX. (the last 
belonging to the I. Army). The saying that “ he who does not 
know what he wants, yet feels that he must do something, 
appeases his conscience by a reconnaissance in force,’’ applies 
to no episode more forcibly than to the action of Monte¬ 
bello (20th May) where Count Stadion, the commander of 
the V. corps, not knowing what to reconnoitre, engaged dis¬ 
connected fractions of his available 24,000 against the French 
division of Forey (I. corps), 8000 strong, and was boldly 
attacked and beaten, with a loss of 1400 men against Forey s 
700. 

Montebello had, however, one singular result: both sides 
fell back and took defensive measures. The French head¬ 
quarters were already meditating, if they had not 
actually resolved upon, a transfer of all their forces 
the AlUtM. from right to left, to be followed by a march on Milan 
(a sclieme inspired by Jomini). But the opening of 
the movement was suspended until it became quite certain 
that Stadion’s advance meant nothing, while Gyulai (impressed 
by Forey's aggressive tactics) continued to stand fast, and thus 
it was not until the 28th that the French offensive really began.' 
The infantry of the French III. corps was sent by rail from Ponte- 
curonc to Casale, followed by the rest of the army, which marched 
by road. To cover the movement D’Autemarre’s division of 
Prince Napoleon’s corps (V.) was posted at Voghera and one 
division of the king’s army remained at Valenza. The rest of 
the Piedmontese were pushed northward to join Cialdini’s 
division which was already at Vercelli. The emperor’s orders 
were for Victor Emmanuel to push across the Sesia and to take 

‘ The advantages and dangers of the flank march are well sum¬ 
marized in Colonel H. C. Wylly’s Magenta anf Solferino, p. 65, 
where the doctrinaire objections of Hamley and Riistow are set in 
parallel with the cranmon-sense views of a much-neglected English 
writer (Major Addms, Great Campaigns) and with the clear and 
simple doctrine of Moltke, that rested on the principle that strategv 
does not exist to avoid but to give effect to tactics. The waste of 
time in execution, rather than the scheme, is condemned by General 
Silvestre. 


post at Palestr^ on the 30th to cover the ^ossing of the French 
at Vercelli. This the king carried out, driving back outlying 
bodies of the enemy in spite of a stubborn resistance apd the 
close, find difficult character of the country. Hearing^of the 
fighting, Gyulai orderefl the recapture of Palestro by the II. 
corps, but the Sardinians during the night strengthened'their 
positions and the attack (31st) was repulsed with heavy loss. 
These two initial succe.sses of the allies, the failures in Austrian 
tactics and leadership which they revealed, and the fatigues and 
privations to which indifferent staff work had exposed his troops, 
combined to confirm Gyulai in his now openly expressed intention 
of “ basing his defensive on the Quadrilateral.” And indeed his 
only alternatives were now to fall back or to concentrate on the 
heads of the French columns as soon as they ^ad passed the 
Sesia about Vercelli. Faithful to his view of the situation he ' 
adopted the former course (ist June). The retreat bwan on 
the 2nd, while the French were still busied in closing up. Equally 
with the Austrians, the French were the victims of a system of 
marching and camping that, by requiring the tail of the columns 
to close up on the head every evening, reduced the day’s net 
progress to 6 or 7 m., although the troops were often under 
arms for fourteen or fifteen houts. The difference between the 
supreme commands of the rival armies lay not in the superior 
generalship of one or the other, but in the fact that Napoleon 
III. as sovereign knew what he wanted and as general pursued 
this object with much energy, whereas Gyulai neither knew how 
far his government would go nor was entire “ master in his 
own house.” 

'I’he latter became very evident in his retreat. Kuhn, the 
chief of staff, who was understood to represent the views of the 
general staff in Vienna, had already protested against 
Gyulai’s retrograde movement, and on the 3rd Hess 
appeared from Vienna as the emperor’s direct repre¬ 
sentative and stopped the movement. It was destined to be 
resumed after a short interval, but meanwhile the troops suffered 
from the orders and counter-orders that had marked every stage 
in the Austrian movements and were now intensified instead of 
being removed by higher intervention. Meanwhile (June 1-2) 
the allies had regrouped themselves east of the Sesia for the 
movement on Milan. The IV, corps, driving out an Austrian 
detachment at Novara, established itself there, and was joined 
by the II. and Guard. The king’s army, supported by the I. 
and III. corps, was about Vercelli, with cavalry far out to the 
front towards Vespolate. From Novara, the emperor, who 
desired to give his troops a rest-day on the 2nd, pushed out first 
a mixed reconnaissance and then in the afternoon two divisions 
to seize the crossing of the Ticino, Camoii’s of the preneh 
Guard on Turbigo, Espinasse’s of the II. corps on udveutee 
San Martino. Further the whole of the Vercelli 
group was ordered to advance on the 3rd to Novara 
and Galliatc, where Napoleon would on the 4th have all his 
forces, except one division, beyond Gyulai’s right and in hand 
for the move on Milan. The division sent to Turbigo bridged 
the river and crossed in the night of the 2nd/3rd, that at San 
Martino (on the main road) occupied the bridge-head and also 
the river bridge itself, though the latter was damaged. 
Espinasse’s division here was during the night replaced by a 
Guard division and went to join a growing assembly of troops 
under General MacMahon, which established itself at Turbigo 
and Robecchetto on the morning of the 3rd. Lastly, in order 
to make sure that no attack was impending from the direction 
of Mortara, Napoleon .sent General Niel with a mixed recon¬ 
noitring force thither, which returned without meeting any 
Austrian force—fortunately for itself, if the fate of the “ recon¬ 
naissance in force ” at Montebello proves anything. 

The centre of gravity was now at Bufialora, a village on the main 
Milan road at the point where it croases the Naviglio Grande. Here, 
on the night of the 1st, Count Clam-Gallas, commanding the 
Austrian I. corps (which had just arrived in Italy and was to form 
part of the future I. Army) had posted a division, with a view to 
occupying the bridge-head of San Martino. On inspecting the 
latter Clam-Gaiias concluded that it was indefensible, and, ordering 
the San Martino road and railway bridges to be destroyed (an order 
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which was only partially executed), he called on Gjkilai for suppoft, 
sent out detachmentsito the right against the French troops re¬ 
ported at Turbigo, and prepared to hold his ground at Buflalora. 
On re<|^t of Clain-Gallas’s report at the Austrian headquarters, 
Hess ortlered the resumption of the retreat that he had OTunter- 
manded, but it was already late and»ma«y of the troops did not 
halt for tlie night till midnight. June 3ra/4th. Gyulai promised 
them the 4th as a rest-day, but fortune ordered it otlierwi.se. This 
much at least was in favour of the Austrians, that when the troops 
at l^t reached their a.ssigned positions four-fifths of them were 
within 12 m. of the battlefteld. But, %s before, the greater part of 
the army was destined to be chained to " supporting positions " 
well back from the battlefield. 

When day broke on the 4th, the emperor pf the French was still 
uncertain as to Gyulai’s whereabouts, and his intention was there- 
Bmttle of more than to secure the passage of the Ticino and 

Mmnau S'tlcs of the river, in sufficient 

■ strength to make head against Gyulai, whether the latter 
advanced from Mortara and Vigevano or from Abbiategrasso. He 
therefore kept back part of the French army and the whole of the 
SardinSan, But dunng the morning it became known that Gyulai 
had pa.ssed the Ticino on the evening of the 3rd ; and Napoleon 
then ordered up all his forces to San Martino and Turbigo. 
The battlefield of Magenta is easily described. It consists of two 
level plateaux, wholly covered with vineyards, and between them 
the broad and low-lying valley of the Ticino. This, sharply defined 
by the bluffs of the adjoining plateaux, is made up of backwaters, 
channels, water meadows and swampy woods. At Turbigo the band 
of low ground is ij m. wide, at Buflalora 2}. Along the foot of the 
eastern or Austrian bluffs between Turbigo and Buflalora runs the 
Grand Canal (Naviglio Grande); this, however, cuts into the plateau 
itself at the latter jilace and trending gradually inwards leaves a 
tongue of high ground separate from the main plateau. The Novara- 
Milan road and railway, crossing the Ticino by the bridge of San 
Martino, pass the second obstacle presented by the canal by the 
New Bridges of Magenbi, the Old Bridge being 1000 yards south of 
these The canal is bridged at several points betwi*en Turbigo and 
Buffalora, and also at Robecco, ij m. to the (Austrian) left of the 
Old Bridge. Clam-Gallas's main line of defence was the canal 
between Turbigo and the Old Bridge, skirmishers being posted on 
the tongue of high ground in front of the New Bridges, which were 
kept open for their retreat. He had been joined by the 11 . corps 
and disjxised of 40,000 men, 27,000 more being at Abbiategrasso 
(2j m. S. of Rolx-cco). Of his immediate command, he disposed 
about 12,000 for the defence of the New Bridges, 12,000 for that of 
Buffalora, 8000 at Magenta and 8000 at Kobecco ; all bridges, 
except the New Bridges, were broken. Cavalry played no part 
whatever, and artillery was only u.sed in small force to fire along 
roads and paths. 

Napoleon, as has been mentioned, spent the morning of the 4th 
in ascertaining that Gyulai had repassed the Ticino. Being de.sirous 
merely of securing the pa.s.sage and having only a small force avail¬ 
able for the moment at San Martino, he kept this back in the hope 
tliat MacMahon's advance from Turbigo on Magenta and Buffalora 
would dislodge the Austrians. MacMahon advanced in two 
columns, 2 divisions through Cuggiono and 1 through Inveruno, 
The former drove back the Austrian outposts with ease, but on 
approaching Buffalora found so serious a resistance that MacMahon 
broke off the fight in order to close iij) and dcjdoy his full force. 
Meantime, however, on hearing the cannonade Napoleon had ordered 
forw'ard Mellinet's division of the Guard on the New Bridges and 
Buffalora. The bold advance of this corps d’Hite carried both points 
at once, but the masses of the allies who had been retained to meet 
a possible attack from Mortara and Vigevano were still far distant 
and Mellinet was practically unsupported. Thus the French, turning 
towards the Old Bridge, found them.selves (3.30 r.M.) involved in a 
close fight with some 18,000 Austrians, and meantime Gyulai had 
begun to bring up his III. and VII. corps tow'ards Robecco and 
(with Hess) had arrived on the field himself. The VII. corps, on its 
arrival, drove Mellinet back to and over the New* Bridges, but the 
French, now broken up into dense swarms of individual fighters, 
held on to the tongue of high ground and prevented the Austrians 
from destroying the bridges, while the occupants of Buffalora 
similarly held their own, and beyond them MacMahon, advancing 
through orchards and vineyards in a line of battle 2 m. long, slowly 
gained ground towards Magenta. The III. Austrian corps, mean¬ 
while, arriving at Robecco spread out on both sides of the canal 
and advanced to take the defenders of the New Bridges in rear, but 
were checked by fresh French troops which arrived from San Martino 
(4 P.M.). The struggle for the New and Old Bridges continued till 
6 P.M., more and more troops being drawn into the vortex, hut at 
last the Austrians, stubbornly defending each vineyard, fell back 
on Magenta. But while nearly all the Austrian reinforcements 
from tfe lower Ticino had successively been directed on the bridges, 
MacManon had only had to deal with the 8000 men who had 
originally formed the garrison of Magenta. The small part of the 
reinforcing troops that had been directed thither by Gyulai before 
he was aware of the situation, had in consequence no active r 61 e 
defined in their orders and (initiative being then regarded as a vice) 


they stood fast while their comrades were beaten. But it was not 
until after sunset that the thronging French troops at last broke 
into Magenta and (he victory jvas won. The splendid Austr^ 
cavalry (always at a disadvantage in Italy) found no opportunity 
to redress the balance, and their slow-moving and over-loaded 
infantry, in spite of its devotion, was no match in broken country for 
the swift and eager French. The forces engaged weae 94,qBO French 
^ne-third of the alhed army) to 58,000 Austrians (about half of 
Gyulai’s total force). Thus the fears of Napoleon as regards 
Austrian attack from Mortara-Vigevano neutralized the pad dis¬ 
tribution of his opponent's force, and Magenta was a fair contest of 
equal numbers, ^e victory of the French was palpably the conse¬ 
quence not of luck or generalship but of Specific superiority in the 
soldier. The great result of the battle was therefore a conviction, 
shared by both sides, that in future encounters nothing but ex¬ 
ceptional good fortune or skilful generabship could give the Austrians 
victory. The respective losses were: French 4oe» killed and wounded 
and boo missing, Austrians 5700 killed and wounded, 4500 missing. 

While the fighting wa.s prolonged to nightfall, the various 
corps of the Au.strian army had approached, and it was Gyulai’s 
intention to resume the battle next day with 100,000 men. But 
Clam-Gallas reported that the 1 . and II. corps were fought out, 
and thereupon Gyulai resolved to retreat on Cremona and Mantua, 
leaving the great road Milan-Brescia unused, for tfae townsmen’s 
patriotism was sharf^ned by the remembrance of Haynau, 
“ the Hyena of Brescia.” Milan and Pavia were evacuated on 
the 5th, Hess departed to meet the emperor Francis Joseph 
(who was coming to take command of the united I. and II. 
Armies), and although Kuhn was still in favour of the offensive 
Gyulai decided that the best service he could render was to 
deliver up the army intact to his sovereign on the Mincio. On 
the 8th of June Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel made their 
triumphal entry into Milan, while their corps followed up rather 
than pursued the retreating enemy along the Lodi and Cremona 
roads. On the same day, the 8th of June, the I. and II. French 
corps, under the general command of Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
attacked an Austrian rearguard (part of VIII, corps, Benedek) 
at the village of Melegnano. MacMahon with the 
II. corps was to turn the right flank, the IV. the left 
of the defenders, while Baraguay attacked in front. 

But MacMahon, as at Magenta, deployed into a formal line 
of battle before closing on the village, and his progress through 
the vineyards was correspondingly slow. The IV. corps was 
similarly involved in intricate country, but Baraguay, whose 
corps had not been present at Magenta, was burning to attack, 
and being a man aussi dur a ses soldats qu'a lui-meme, he 
delivered the frontal attack about 6 p.m. without waiting for the 
others. This attack, as straightforward, as brusque, and as 
destitute of tactical refinements as that of the Swiss on that very 
ground in 1515 (Marignan), was carried out, without “ prepaia* 
tion,” by Bazaine’s division d la bdionnette. Benedek was 
dislodged, but retreated safely, having inflicted a loss of over 
1000 men on the French, as agaimst 360 in his own command. 

After Melegnano, as after Magenta, contact with the retiring 
enemy was lost, and for a fortnight the .story of the war is simply 
that of a triumphal advance of the allies and a quiet retirement 
and reorganization of the Austrians. Up to Magenta Napoleon 
had a well-defined scheme and executed it with vigour. But 
the fierceness of the battle itself had not a little effect on his 
strange dreamy character, and although it was proved beyond 
doubt that under reasonable conditions the French must win in 
every encounter, their emperor turned his attention to dis¬ 
lodging rather than to destroying the enemy. War clouds were 
gathering elsewhere—on the Rhine above all. The simple brave 
promise to free Italy “'from the Alps to the Adriatic ” became 
complicated by many minor issues, and the emperor was well 
content to let his enemy retire and to accelerate that retirement 
by manoeuvre as far as might be neceiisary. He therefore kept 
on the left of J)is adversary’s routes as before, and about the 
20th of June the whole allied army (less Cialdini’s Sardinian 
divi.sion, detached to operate on the fringe of the mountain 
country) was closely grouped around Monteojiaro on the Chiese. 
It now consisted of 107,000 French and 48,000 Sardinians 
(combatants only). 

"rhe Austrians had disappeared into the Quadrilateral, where 
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the emperor Francis Joseph assumed personal command, with 
Hess as his chief of staff. Gyulai had resigned the command 
of the IT. Army to Ceunt Schlick, a cavalry general 
«'*»*"* of ago- The I. Army was under Count 

Miueio. Wimpffen. But tliis partition produced nothing f)ut 
»evtt. e-The imperial headquarters stjll ksued voluminous 
detailed orders for each corps, and the intervening army staff 
was a cause not of initiative or of simplification, but of un¬ 
necessary delay. The direction of several armies, in fact, is 
only feasible when general directions {directives as they are 
technically called) talc# the place of orders. All the necessary 
conditions for working such a system—uniformity of training, 
methods and doctrine in the recipients, abstention from inter¬ 
ference in details by the supreme command—were wanting in 
the Austrian army of 1859. The I. Army consisted^f the III., 
IX. and XI. corps with one cavalry division and details, 67,000 



in all; the II. Army of the I., V., VII. and VIII. corps, one 
cavalry division and details, or 90,000 combatants—total 160,000, 
or practically the same force as the allies. The emperor had 
made several salutary changes in the administration, notably 
an order to the infantry to send their heavy equipment and 
parade full-dress into the fortresses, which enormously lightened 
the hitherto overburdened infantryman. At this moment the 
political omens were favourable, and gathering the impression 
from his outpost rejwrts that the French were in two halves, 
separated by the river Chicse, the young emperor at last accepted 
Hess’s advice to resume the offensive, in view of which Gyulai had 
left strong outposts west of the Mincio, when the main armies 
retire.d over that river, and had maintained and supplemented 
the available bridges. 

The possibility of such a finale to the campaign had been 
considered but dismissed at the allied headquarters, where it 
was thought tliat if the Au.strians took the offensive it would be 
on their own side, not the enemy’s, of the Mincio and in the 
midst of the Quadrilateral. Thus the advance of the French 
army on the a4th was simply to he a general move to the line of 
the Mincio, preparatory to forcing the crossings, aoupled with the 
destruction of the strong outpost bodies that had been left by 
the Austrians at Sofferino, Guidizzolo, &c. The Austrians, who 
advanced over the Mincio on the ajrd, also thought that the 
decisive battle would take place on the third or fourth day of 
^hek advance. Thus, although both armies moved with all 
precautions as if a battle was the immediate object, neither 


expected a collision, and Solferino was consequently, a pure 
encounter-battle. * 

Speaking generally, tiic battlefield falls into two distinct ialves, 
ti» niHy undulating country, of which the edge (almost eveiyvAcre 
cliff-llke) i.n defined by Lonato, Castiglione, Cavuana and _ , 

Volta, and the plain of Mtdole and Guidizzolo. The 
village of Solferino is within tliei elevated ground, but 
close to the edge. Almost in the centre of the plateau is 
Pozzolengo, and from Solfenno and Pozzolcngo roads lead to cro-ss- 
ing places of the Mincio abpve Volta (Monzambano-Salionze and 
Valeggio). These routes were assigned to the Piedmontese (44,000) 
and the French left wing ( 1 ,, II. and Guard, 57,000), the plmn to 
the III. and IV. coqis and 2 cavalry divisions (50,000). On the oUier 
side the Austrians, trusting to the defensive facilities of the plateau, 
bad directed the II. Army and part of the I, ( 80 ,000) into the plain, 
i corps of rile I. Army (V. and I.) on SoUenno-Cavriana (40,000), 
and only the VIII. corps (Benedck), 25,000 strong, fcto the heart of 
the undulating ground. One division was .sent from Mantua towards 
Marcaria. Thus both armies, though di.sposed in parallel lines, were 
grouped in very unequal density at different pomts in these lines. 

The French orders for the 24th were—Sardinian army on Pozzo¬ 
lengo, I. corps Fsenta to Solferino, II, Ca.stiglioiie to Cavnana, 

IV. with two cavalry divisions, Carpenedolo to Guidizzolo, III. 
Mezzane to Medole by Castel Goilredo ; Imjterial Guard in reserve 
at Castiglione. On the other side the VIII. corps from Monzambano 
was to reach Lonato, the remainder of the II. Array from Cavriana, 
Solferino and Guidizzolo to E.senta and Castiglione, and the 1 . 
Army from Medole, Hobecco and Castel Grimaldo towards Car- 
pcnodolo. A.t 8 a.m. the head of the French I. corps encounteicd 
several brigades ot the 1 . Aniiy in adi ance of Solferino. The fighting 
was severe, but the French made no progress. MacMahon ad¬ 
vancing on Guidizzolo came upon a force of the Austrians at Casa 
Morino and (as on former occasions) immediaicly set about deploying 
his whole corps iii lino of battle. Meanwhile masses of AusUian 
infantry became visible on the edge of the heights near Cavriana 
and the firing in the hills grew in inten.sity. Mai'shal MacMahon 
therefore called upon General Niel on his light rear to hasten his 
march. The latter had already expelled a small liody of the Auslnaiis 
from Medole and had moved foruaid to Jtobecco, but there mote 
Austnan masses wore found, and Niel, like MacMahon, held Ins 
hand until Canrobcrl (Ill, corps) should come up on his right. But 
the latter, after seizing Castel Goflredo, judged it jirudent to collect 
his corps there before actively intervening. Meantime, however, 
MacMahon had completed his preparations, and capturing Casa 
Morino with ease, he drove forward to a large open field called the 
Campo di Medole ; this, aided by a heavy cross fire irom his artillei j' 
and part of Niel's, he earned without gieat loss, Niel meaiitiiiie 
attacking Casa Nuova and Robecco. But the Austrians had not 
yet developed their full .strength, and the initial successes of the 
Frencli, won against i-solated brigades and battalions, were a mere 

rcludo to the real struggle. Meanwliile the stern Baraguay d Till¬ 
ers had made ceaseless attacks on the V. coijis at Solfenno, where, 
on a steep lull surmounted by a tower, the Austrian guns ined wiUi 
great effect on the attacking masses. It was not until after mid¬ 
day, and then only bccau.se it attacked at the moment when, in 
accordance with an often fatal practice of those day.s, the Austrian 

V. corps was being relieved and replaced by the 1 ., that Foiey's 
division of the I. corps, assisted by part ol tlie Imperial Guard, 
succeeded m reaching the lull, whereupon Baraguay stormed the 
village and cemetery of Solfenno with the masses of infantry Uiat 
had gradually gathered opposite this point. By 2 r m Solferino 
was definitively lost to the Austrians. 

During this time MacMahon had taken, as ordered, the direction 
of Cavriana, and was by degrees diawn into the fighting on the 
heights. I’ending the arrival of Canrobert- who had been alarmed 
by the reported movement of an Austrian forte on his rear (the 
division from Mantua above mentioned), and having given up his 
cavalry to Niel was unable to explore for lumself—^Niel alone was 
left to face the 1 . Army But Count Wimpffen, having been ordered 
at II to change direction towards Castiglione, employed tlic morning 
in redistributing his intact troops in various " mutually supporting 
positions," and thus the foicis opposing Niel at Eobeeco never 
outnumbered liim by more than 3 to 2. Niel, tlicrefore, attacking 
again and again and from time to rime supported by a brigade or 
a regiment sent by Canrobert, not only held his own but actually 
captured Robecco. About the smne time MacMahon gamed a 
foothold on the heights between Solfenno and Cavriana, and as 
above mentioned, Baraguay had stormed Solferino and the tower 
hill. The greater part of the II. Austrian Army was beaten and 
in retreat on Valeggio before 3 r.M. But the Austrian emi*ror 
had not lost hope, and it was only a despairing message from Wimp- 
flen, who had suffered least in the battle, that finally induced, him 
to order the retreat over the Mincio. On the extreme right Benednk 
and the VIII. corps had fought successfully all day agaCist the 
Sardinians, this engagement being often known by the separate 
name of the battle ^ San Martino. On the left Wimpfien, after 
sending his despondent message, plucked up heart afresh and, for 
a moment, took the offensive agamst Niel, who at last, supported 
by the most part of Canrobert's corps, had reached GuuTizzolo. 
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ia the the ’Aoatnaa Too^guard held out %or two hoots in 

several successive .j^tions against the attacks ot MaoMabOn and 
the Guard. But the battle was decided. A violent stonn, the 
exhamidon o£ the assailants, and the firm countenance of ^neddk 
Who, lAtiring from San Martino, covered the retreat of the'test of 
the 11 . Army over the Mincio, precluded j«i effective inirsuit; 

The losses on either side bad been: Allies, 14,415 killed and 
wounded and 277O missing, totH 17,191 ; Austrians, 13,317 killed 
and wounded, 9220 missing, total 22,537. The heaviest losses in 
the French army were in Kiel’s corps (IV.), which lost 4483, and in 
Bataguay d’Hillicrs' (I), which lost .ft3i. Of the total of 17,191, 
5521 was the share of the Sardinian army, which in the bartle of 
San Martino had had as resolute an enemy, and as formidable a 
position to attack, as had Baraguay at Solfarino. On the Austrian 
side the IX. corps, which bore the brunt ol the fighting on tlie plain, 
lost 4349 and the Nf. corps, that had defended Solfcrino, 4442. 
Solfermo, in tlgi finst instance an encounter-battle in which each 
corps fought whatever enemy it found in its path, became after a 
time a decisive trial of strength. In the true sense of the word, it 
was g soldier's battle, and the now doubly-proved superiority of 
the Id’cnch soldier being reinforced by the conviction that the 
Austrian leaders were incajiable of neutralizing it by superior 
strategy, the war ended without further fighting. The peace of 
Villafranca was signed on the nth of July. 

The Campion of 1866 

In the seven years that elapsed between Solferino and the 
second battle of Custozza the political unification of Italy had 
proceeded rapidly, although the price of the union of Italy had 
been the cession of Savoy and Nice to Napoleon III. Garibaldi’s 
irregulars had in i860 overrun Sicily, and regular battles, 
inspired by the same great leader, had destroyed the kingdom 
of Naples on the mainland (Voltumo, ist-znd October i860). 
At Castelfidardo near Ancona on the i8lh of September in the 
same year Cialdini won another victory over the Papal troops 
commanded by J,amoriciire. In 1866, then, Italy was no longer 
a “ geographical expression,” but a recognized kingdom. Only 
Home and Venetia remained of the numerous, disunited and 
reaclionarj' slates .set up by the congress of Vienna. The former, 
still held by a French garrison, was for the moment an unattain¬ 
able aim of the liberators, but the moment for reclaiming Venetia, 
the last relic of the Austrian dominions in Italy, came when 
Austria and Prussia in the spring ol 18(16 prepared to fight for 
the hegemony of the future united Germany (see Seven Weeks’ 
War). 

The new Italian army, formed on the nucleus of the Sardinian 
army and led by veterans of Novara and Solferino, was as strong 
as the whole allied army of 1859, but in absorbing so many 
recruits it had temporarily lost much of its efficiency. It was 
organized in four corps, of which one, under Cialdini, was detached 
from the main body. Garibaldi, as before, commanded a semi¬ 
regular corps in the Alpine valleys, but being steadily and 
skilfully opposed by Kuhn, Gyulai’s former chief of staff, he 
made little or no progress during the brief campaign, on which 
indeed his operations had no influence. The main Austrian 
army, still the best-trained part of the emperor’s forces, had been, 
up to the verge of the war, commanded by Benedek, but Benedek 
was induced to give up his place to the archduke Albert, and to 
take up the far harder task of commanding against the Prussians 
in Bohemia. It was in fact a practically foregone conclusion that 
in Italy the Austrians would win, whereas in Bohemia it was 
more than feared that the Prussians would carry all before them. 
But Prussia and Italy were allied, and whatever the result of a 
battle in Venetia, that province would have to be ceded in the 
negotiations for peace with a victorious Prussia. Thus on the 
Austrian side the war of 1866 in Italy was, even more than the 
former war, simply an armed protest against the march of events. 

The part of Hess in the campaign of Solferino was played with 
more success in that of Custozza by Major-General Franz, 
Freiherr von John (1815-1876). On this officer’s 
^Wtot Austrian army, instead of remaining 

Cattotik. behind the Adige, crossed that river on the 23rd of 
June and took up a position on the hills around 
Pastrengo on the flank of the presumed advance of Victor 
Emmanuel’s army. The latter, crossing the Mincio the same 
day, headed by Villafranca for Verona, part of it in the hills 


about Custoaza, SommadCampagna and Oastelnuovo, |»*ftly 
on the plain. The objeot of the king and oi La Marmora, who 
was his adviser, 5^ by> advifficang on Verona 'to occupy the 
Av^trian amry (which Was (mly about >80,000 strong as against 
the king’s 120,000), while Cialdini’s corps foom Hie Ferrara 
region crossed the lower Po -and operaited agaiiSt\h^Austrian 
rear. The archduke’s staff, believing that the -enemy was 
making for the lower Adige in order to co-operate directly with 
Cialdini’s detachment, issued orders for the advance on the 24th 
so as to reach the southern edge of the hjjly country, preparatory 
to descending upon the flank of the Italians next day. However, 
the latter were nearer than was supposed, and an encounter- 
battle promptly began for the possession of Somma-Campagna 
and CustoiMa. The king’s army was unable to use its superior 
numbers md, brigade for brigade, was much inferior to its- 
opponents. The columns on the right, attempting in succession 
to debouch from Villafranca in the direction of Verona, were 
checked by two improvised cavalry brigades under Colonel 
I’ulz, which charged repeatedly, with the old-fashioned cavalry 
.spirit that Europe had almost forgotten, and broke up one 
battalion after another. In the centre the leading brigades 
fought in vain for the possession of Custozza and the edge of 
the plateau, and on the left the divisions that had turned north¬ 
ward from Valeggio into the hills were also met and defeated. 
About 5'P.M. the Italians, checked and in great disorder, retreated 
over the Mincio. The losses were—Austrians, 4600 killed and 
wounded and 1000 missing; Italians, 3800 killed and wounded 
and 4300 missing. The archduke was too weak in numbers 
to pursue, his losses had been considerable, and a resolute 
offensive, in the existing political conditions, would have been 
a mere waste of force. The battle necessary to save the honour 
of Austria had been handsomely won. Ere long the bulk of the 
army that had fought at Cu.stozza was transported by rail to take 
part in defending Vienna itself against the victorious Prussians. 
One month later Cialdini with the re-organized Italian army, 
140,000 strong, took the field again, and the 30,000 Austrians 
left in Venetia retreated to the Isonzo without engaging. 

In spite of Custozza and of the great defeat sustained by the 
Italian navy at the hands of Tegetthof near Lissa on the 20th of 
J uly, Venetia was now liberated and incorporated in the kingdom 
of Italy, and the struggle for unity, that had been for seventeen 
years a passionate and absorbing (irama, and had had amongst 
its incidents Novara, Magenta, Solferino and the Garibaldian 
conquest of the Two Sicilies, ended in an anti-climax. 

Three years later the cards were shuffled, and Austria, France 
and Italy were projecting an offensive alliance against I’russia. 

'I his scheme came to grief on the Roman question, and the 
French chassepot was used for the first time in battle against 
Garibaldi at Montana, but in 1870 F'rance was compelled to 
withdraw her Roman garrison, ancl with the assent of their late 
enemy Austria, the Italians under Cialdini fought their way into 
Rome and there established the capital of united Italy. 

BiBUOGRArH V. —The war of 1848-49 has lieen somewhat neelected 
W modem military historians, but the following arc useful: Der 
Feldtug 4 er Osterr. Armee in Italien jS4S-^g (Vienna, 1852); Gavenda, 
Sammlung alter Armeehefehle u.s.w. milBetug auf die HauftmomenU 
des Krieges /S4d~4g ; Major H. Kunz, Feldziige des F. M . Radetzki 
in Oheritalien (Berlin, 1900), and Major Adams, Great Campaigns. 
Both the French and the Austrian governments issued officiM 
accounts {Campagne de NapoUon 111 en Italie Der Krieg in 
Italien iSjg) of the war of 1859. The .standard critical work is Der 
italienische Feldzug iSjg by tlie German general staff (practically 
dictated by Moltke). Prince Kraft zu Hohenloho-Ingelfingen, who 
had many friends in the Austrian army, deals with the Magento 
campaign in vol. i. of his Letters on Strategy. General SUvestre's 
Btude sur la campagne de /(Pyp^was published in 1909. In English, 
Col. H. C. Wylly, Magenta and Solferino (1906). and in German 
General Camm^er, Magenta, and Major Kunz, Von Montebello bis 
KSof/ertno shoulcTbe consulted. .... 

For the Italian campaign of 1866 see the Austrian official history, 
Osterreiebs Kdmpfe iS6b (French translattoi), and the Italian 
official account. La Campagna del 1S66. of which the volume dealing 
with Custozza was published in 1909. A short account is given in 
Sir H. Hozier’s Seven Weeks' War, and tactical studies in V. Verdy’s 
Custozza (tr. Henderson), and Sir Evelyn Wood, Achievements ^ 
Cavalry. (C. F. A.) 
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RAUC, ue. Italian, in Roman archaeology, history and law, 
a terra used, as distinct from Roman, of that which belongs to 
the races, languages, &c., of the non-Romaif parts of Italy (see 
Italy, Ancient Languages and Peoples). In architecture |he 
Italic order is another name for the Composite order (see Order). 
The tenft'was Applied to the Pythagorean school of philosophy 
in Magna Graecia, and to an early Latin version of the Bible, 


known also as itala, which was superseded by the Vulgate, but 
its special technical use is of a particular f%rm of type, in which 
' the letters slope to the right. This is used, in prcsMt-day 
: printijl^, chiefly to emphasize words or phrases, to indicate 
I words or sentences in a -foryign language, or to mark the titles 
I of books, &c. It was introdivjed by the Aldine Pres? (see 
! Manutius and Typography). 
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